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PREFACE 


THE Purpose of this Dictionary is to give an account of everything that relates to ) 
Ca tae Person, Life, Work, and Teaching. 


It is in a sense complementary to the Dictionary of the Bible, in which, of 
course, Christ has a great place. But a Dictionary of the Bible, being . occupied 
mainly with things biographical, historical, geographical, or antiquarian, does not give 
attention to the things of Christ sufficient for the needs of the preacher, to whom 
Christ is everything. This is, first of all, a preacher’s Dictionary. The Authors of 
the articles have been carefully chosen from among those Scholars who are, or have 
been, themselves preachers. And even when the articles have the same titles as 
articles in the Dictionary of the Bible, they are written by new men, and from a new 


standpoint. It is thus a work which is quite distinct from, and altogether independent 


of, the Dictionary of the Bible. 


It is called a DIcTIONARY OF CHRIST AND THE GOSPELS, because it includes 
everything that the Gospels contain, whether directly related to CHRIST or not. 
Its range, however, is far greater than that of the Gospels. It seeks to cover all that 
relates to Christ throughout the Bible and in the life and literature of the lal 
There will be articles on the Patristic estimate of Jesus, the Medieval estimate, the 


Reformation and Modern estimates. There will be articles on Christ in the Jewish 


writings and in the Muslim literature. Much attention has been given to modern 


thought, whether Christian or anti-Christian. Every aspect of modern life, in so far 


as it touches or is touched by Christ, is described under its proper title 


Still, the Gospels are the main source of our knowledge of Christ, and it will be 
found that the contents of the Gospels, especially thei spiritual contents, have never 


before been so thoroughly investigated and set forth. 
¥ 
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It will be observed at once that a large number of the titles of the articles 
are new. Thus—to take the first letter of the alphabet—there are no articles in 
the Dictionary of the Bible (unless the word happens to be used in some obsolete 
sense) on ABGAR, ABIDING, ABOVE AND BELOW, ABSOLUTION, ACCOMMODATION, ACTIVITY, 
AFFLICTION, AGONY, AMAZEMENT, AMBASSAGE, AMBITION, ANNOUNCEMENTS OF DEATH, 
ANNUNCIATION, ARBITRATION, ARISTEAS, ARISTION, ARREST, ASCETICISM, ATTRACTION OF 
Curist, ATTRIBUTES OF Curist, AUTHORITY oF CHRIST, AUTHORITY IN RELIGION, AWE. 


These articles are enough to give the present work distinction 


Again, there are certain topics which are treated more fully here than in the 
Dictionary of the Bible, because they have specially to do with Christ. In the letter 
A may be named AccEPTANCE, ACCESS, ALPHA AND OMEGA, ANGER, ANOINTING, 
ASCENSION, ASSURANCE, ATONEMENT. 


All these articles, moreover, have a range which is greater than the corresponding 
articles in the Dictionary of the Bible, if they occur there. They describe some aspect 
of Christ’s Person or Work, not only as it is presented in the Bible, but also as it 


has been brought out in the history of the Church, and in Christian experience. 


And even when the articles are confined to the Gospels they have a character 
ef their own. The ground that has to be covered being less, the treatment can be 
fuller. It has also been found possible to make it more expository. Take the 
following examples—ABpBa, AMEN, ANGELS, APOSTLES, ARCHELAUS, ART, AUGUSTUS. 


Thus, in a word, there are three classes of topics, each of which contributes 
something towards the distinction of this work. There are topics, hke AUTHORITY 
OF CHRIST, which are wholly new. There are topics which may or may not be 
wholly new, like ATTRACTION (which is new) and ATONEMENT (which is not), but 
which have a wider range than any topics in the Dictionary of the Bible. And 
there are topics, like ANGELS, which have a narrower range, having no occasion to 
go beyond the limits of the Gospels, but within that range are fuller, ard of more 
practical value for the preacher. 


The subject is inexhaustible. It has not been exhausted in this work. Perhaps 
the most that has been done is to show how great Christ is. 


Many scholars have rendered valuable assistance. In addition to the services of 
Dr. Selbie and Dr. Lambert, the Editor desires especially to acknowledge those of 
Professor Howard Osgood of Rochester Theological Seminary, New York, who 
examined the Gospels minutely to see that no topic had been omitted, and added 
some useful titles to the list. 


The Dictionary will be completed in two volumes, of which this is the first. 


LIST OF ABBREVIATIONS 


——>—_—_ 
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Alex. = Alexandrian. 

Apoc. = Apocalypse, Apocalyptic. 
Apoer. = Apocrypha, Apocryphal. 
Aq. =Aquila. 

Arab. = Arabie. 

Aram. = Aramaic, 

Assyr. = Assyrian. 

Bab. = Babylonian. 

e€.=cerca, about: 

Can. = Canaanite. 

ef. =compare. 

ct. = contrast. 

D = Deuteronomist. 

E= Elohist. 

edd. =editions or editors. 

Egyp. = Egyptian. 

Eng. = English. 

Eth. = Ethiopic. 

f.=and following verse or page: as Ac 10**. 


ff. =and following verses or pages: as Mt 11%, 


Gr. = Greek. 
H=Law of Holiness. 
Heb. = Hebrew. 

Hel. = Hellenistic. 
Hex. = Hexateuch. 
Isr. = Israelite. 

J =Jahwist. 

J” = Jehovah. 

Jerus. = Jerusalem. 
Jos. =Josephus. 


LXX=Septuagint, 

MSS = Manuscripts. 

MT= Massoretic Text. 

n. =note. 

NT=New Testament. 

Unk. = Onkelos. 

OT=Old Testament. 
P=Priestly Narrative. 

Pal. = Palestine, Palestinian. 
Pent. = Pentateuch. 

Pers. = Persian. 

Phil. = Philistine. 

Phoen. = Phoenician. 

Pr. Bk. = Prayer Book. 

R= Redactor. 

Rom. = Roman. 

Sam. =Samaritan. 

Sem. =Semitie. 

Sept. =Septuagint. 

Sin. =Sinaitic. 

Symm. =Symmachus. 

Syr. =Syriac. 

‘Talm. =Talmud. 

Targ. = Targum. 

Theod. = Theodotion. 
TR=Textus Receptus. 

tr. =translate or translation. 
VSS= Versions. 

Vulg. = Vulgate. 

WH= Westcott and Hort’s text. 


IJ. Books or THE BIBLE 


Old Testament. 
Ca=Canticles. 
Is=Isaiah. 
Jer=Jeremiah. 
La= Lamentations. 


Gn=Genesis. 
Ex = Exodus. 
Ly = Leviticus. 
Nu= Numbers. 


Dt= Deuteronomy. Ezk= zekiel. 
Jos=Joshua. Dn = Daniel. 
Jg=ZJudges. Hos= Hosea. 
Ru= Ruth. Jl=Joel. 

1S, 2S=1 and 2 Samuel. Am= Amos. 


Ob= Obadiah. 
Jon=Jonah. 
Mic= Micah. 
Nah= Nahum. 
Hab= Habakkuk. 
Zeph= Zephaniah. 


1 K, 2 K=1 and 2 Kings. 

eG 2) Ci and 2 
Chronicles. 

Bzzr= Ezra. 

Neh = Nehemiah. 

Est = Esther. 


Job. Hag = Haggai. 
Ps = Psalms. Zee= Zechariah. 


Pr= Proverbs. Mal= Malachi. 


Ee = Ecclesiastes. 
Apocrypha. 


Es, 2 Es=1 and 2 To=Tobit. 
; Heras Jth=Judith. 


Sus=Susanna. 
Bel = Bel and the 
Dragon. 


Ad. Est = Additions to 
Esther. 
Wis= Wisdom. 


Sir =Sirach or Ecclesi- Pr. Man = Prayer of 
asticus. Manasses. 

Bar = Baruch. 1 Mac, 2 Mac=1 and 2 

Three = Song of the Maccabees. 


Three Children. 


New Testament. 


Mt= Matthew. iL iy Pa Moves ih Puorel 2 


Mk= Mark. Thessalonians. 

Lk= Luke. py Mi 2 IBM all ehavol) 22 

Jn=John. Timothy. . 

Ac=<Acts. Tib— Vitus: 

Ro = Romans. Philem = Philemon. 

1 Co, 2 Co=1 and 2 He=Hebrews. 
Corinthians. Ja=James. 


1 P, 2 P=1 and 2 Peter. 

lin, 2 no) ma, 
and 3 John. 

Jude. 

Rey = Revelation. 


Gal =Galatians. 

Eph = Ephesians. 
Ph = Philippians. 
Col = Colossians. 


Vili LIST OF ABBREVIATIONS 


Ee 


Ill. Eneuish VERSIONS 


Wyc.=Wyelif’s Bible (NT c. 1380, OT c. 1382, 
Purvey’s Revision c. 1388). 

Tind. =Tindale’s NT 1526 and 1534, Pent. 1530. 

Coy. = Coverdale’s Bible 1535. 

Matt. or Rog.=Matthew’s (i.e. prob. Rogers’) 
Bible 1537. 

Cran. or Great =Cranmer’s ‘Great’ Bible 1539. 

Tav. =Taverner’s Bible 1539. 

Gen. =Geneva NT 1557, Bible 1560. 


Bish. = Bishops’ Bible 1568. 

Tom. =Tomson’s NT 1576. 

Rhem. = Rhemish NT 1582. 

Dou. = Douay OT 1609. 

AV=<Authorized Version 1611. _ 
AVm= Authorized Version margin. 

RV =Revised Version NT 1881, OT 1885. 
RVm= Revised Version margin. 

EV =Auth. and Rev. Versions. 


IV. For tue LireERATURE 


AHT=Ancient Hebrew Tradition. 

AJSL=American Journal of Sem. Lang. and 
Literature. 

AJTh=American Journal of Theology. 

AT= Altes Testament. 

BL=Bampton Lecture. 

BM=British Museum. 

BRP= Biblical Researches in Palestine. 

CIG =Corpus Inscriptionum Grecarum. 

CIL=Corpus Inseriptionum Latinarum. 

CIS=Corpus Insecriptionum Semiticarum. 

COT=Cuneiform Inscriptions and the OT. 

DB=Dictionary of the Bible. 

DCA = Dictionary of Christian Antiquities. 

DEE = Dictionary of Religion and Ethics. 

HHH=Early History of the Hebrews. 

EzpT=Expository Times. 

GAP=Geographie des alten Paliistina. 

GGA =G6ttingische Gelehrte Anzeigen. 

GG.N=Nachrichten der kénigl. Gesellschaft der 
Wissenschaften zu Géttingen. 

GJV =Geschichte des Jiidischen Volkes. 

GVI=Geschichte des Volkes Israel. 

HCM= Higher Criticism and the Monuments. 

HE=Historia Ecclesiastica. 

HGHL = Historical Geog. of Holy Land. 

HI= History of Israel. 

HJP= History of the Jewish People. 

HPM= History, Prophecy, and the Monuments. 

HPN= Hebrew Proper Names. 

TJ G = Israelitische und Jiidische Geschichte. 

JBL=Journal of Biblical Literature. 

JDTh=Jahrbiicher fiir deutsche Theologie. 

JQh=Jewish Quarterly Review. 

JRAS=Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society. 

JSL=Journal of Sacred Literature. 

JThSt=Journal of Theological Studies. 

KAT= Die Keilinschriften und das Alte Test. 

KGF= Keilinschriften u. Geschichtsforschung. 

KIB= Keilinsehriftliche Bibliothek. ; 

LB=The Land and the Book. 

LCBl= Literarisches Centralblatt. 

LOT= Introd. to the Literature of the Old Test. 


MNDPV=Mittheilungen u. Nachrichten d 
deutschen Pal.-Vereins. 

NHWB=Neuhebriisches Wo6rterbuch. 

NTZG =Neutestamentliche Zeitgeschichte. 

ON=Otium Norvicense. 

OP = Origin of the Psalter. 

OTJC=The Old Test. in the Jewish Church, 

PB=Polychrome Bible. 

PEF =Palestine Exploration Fund. 

PEFSt= Quarterly Statement of the same. 

PSBA = Proceedings of Soe. of Bibl. Archeology. 

PRE = Real-Encyklopiidie fiir protest. Theologie 
und Kirche. 

QPB=Queen’s Printers’ Bible. 

RB= Revue Biblique. 

REJ= Revue des Etudes Juives. 

FP= Records of the Past. 

ES= Religion of the Semites. 

SBE=Sacred Books of the East. 

SBOT=Sacred Books of Old Test. 

SA=Studien und Kritiken. 

SP=Sinai and Palestine. 

SW P=Memoirs of the Survey of W. Palestine. 

ThL or TALZ=Theol. Literaturzeitung. 

ThT=Theol. Tijdschrift. 

TS=Texts and Studies. 

TSBA =Transactions of Soc. of Bibl. Archeology. 

TU =Texte und Untersuchungen. 

WAI= Western Asiatic Inscriptions. 

WZkKM=Wiener Zeitschrift fiir Kunde des 
Morgenlandes. 

ZA=Zeitschrift fiir Assyriologie. 


ZAW or ZATW=Zeitschrift fiir die Alttest. 
Wissenschaft. 
ZDMG=Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgen- 


lindischen Gesellschaft. 
ZDPV =Zeitschrift des Deutschen Palistina- 
Vereins. 
ZKSF = Zeitschrift fiir Keilschriftforschung. 
ZKW=Zeitschrift fiir kirchliche Wissenschaft. 
ZNTW = Zeitschrift fiir die Neutest, Wissen 
schaft. 
ZThK = Zeitschrift f. Theologie u. Kirche. 


A small superior number designates the particular edition of the work referred to: as KA 72, LOT®. 
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AARON.—The name occurs only 5 times in the 
NT. Three of the passages contain historical 
references only: Lk 1° where Elisabeth is de- 
scribed as ‘ of the daughters of Aaron’; Ac 7% 
which refers to the request of the Israelites that 
Aaron would ‘make them gods’; and He 9 
‘Aaron’s rod that budded.’ The other two pas- 
sages refer to Aaron’s office as high priest, and sire 
directly concerned with the Christian doctrine of 
the priesthood of Christ. In He 54 we read, ‘ And 
no man taketh the uonour unto himself, but when 
he is called of God, even as was Aaron’; and He 74 
cee of another priest after the order of Mel- 
chizedek, who should ‘not be reckoned after the 
order of Aaron.’ It is as the representative high 
priest that Aaron has been regarded as a type of 
Christ. 

The two points on which the writer of Hebrews 
insists are, one of comparison, and one of contrast. 
On the one hand, Christ, like Aaron, did not take 
His priestly office on Himself, but was directly 
appointed oe God (5*) ; on the other, the Aaronic 


type of priesthood is sharply distinguished from 
that of our Lord in certain fundamental respects. 
Christ was indeed divinely appointed: ‘He was 
wl edi for service, in being made like His 


rethren (227), and fitted by His eerety (4"5) 
and fidelity to undertake priestly work on their 
behalf ; through His death on the cross He offered 
Himself as a sacrifice, apparently on earth and 
certainly in heaven as a temple not made with 
hands (9%4); He is able to save to the utterinost 
those who come to God through Him as priest, 
seeing He ever lives to make priestly intercession 
for them (75). Thus far He was Aaron’s antitype. 
But the analogy fails most seriously in certain 
important features, as the writer of Hebrews 
shows. Christ’s priesthood was not according to 
the Law. If He were on earth, He would not be 
a priest at all, springing as He did from Judah, 
not from Levi (7%). e did not hold His office in 
virtue of earthly descent, nor was He limited to 
an earthly sanctuary, nor did He present to God 
a sin-offering which could be, or needed to be, 
frequently repeated (9°). None of the sacrifices 
of the Law could ‘make perfect as pertaining to 
the conscience’ (9°). At reat they procured only 
a limited access to God. Into the holiest place 
the high priest was permitted to enter only once 
a year, and then in virtue of sacrifices offered for 
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his own sins, as well as the people’s (97). Christ’s 
priesthood was ‘after the order of Melchizedek’ 
(67°), eternal: His sacrifice was a spiritual one, 
offered once for all; it is impossible to think of 
the repetition on earth of that offering which 
‘through (the) eternal Spirit’ (94) our glorified 
High Priest presents continually in ‘a more per- 
fect tabernacle’ (v.") #1 heaven itself, for us. He 
was made a priest, not according to any legal 
enactment belonging to earth and finding its ex- 
pression in the flesh ; but dynamically, according 
to tne enduring power of an indissoluble life (776). 

Thus Christ may well be spoken of as the second 
Adam, but not as a second Aaron. The lines of 
Bishop Wordsworth’s hymn, ‘Now our heavenly 
Aaron enters, Through His blood within the veil,’ 
can be defended only in so far as the name Aaron 
is synonymous with high priest. The personal 
name suggests just those limitations which the 
generic name avoids, and which the writer of 
Hebrews expressly warns us must on no account 
be attributed to our great High Priest who has 
passed into the heavens. So far as the doctrine 
of Christ is concerned, it is well to follow Scripture 
usage and to speak of Him as our Eternal High 
Priest, rather than to press an analogical or typical 
relation te Aaron, which fails at many cardinal 
points. 

LiTERATURE.—For the further discussion of the subject see 
Westcott and A. B. Davidson on Hebrews, especially the 
detached note of the latter on the Priesthood of Christ; also 
Milligan’s Baird Lectures on The Ascension and Heavenly 
Priesthood of our Lord, and the art. of Dr. Denney on ‘ Priest- 
hood in NT’ in Hastings’ DB, vol.iv. W.T. DAVISON. 


ABBA.—An Aramaic word preserved by St. 
Mark in our Lord’s prayer in Gethsemane (14°6 
"ABBA 6 warhp, mdvra dvvard cot), and given twice 
in the same association with 6 warjp by St. Paul 
(Ro 8” éd\dBere mvetipa viobeclas ev @ Kpdfouer, ABBA 
6 rarnp; and Gal 4° éEaméoretdev 0 Oeds 7d Mvedpua rod 
viod avrod els Tas Kapdlas udy Kpagov, "ABBG 6 warnp). 
A difticulty arises both as to the spelling and the 
pronunciation of the word Abba, and also as to its 
Balt found in all the above passages joined to 
6 warp. 

4. Abba (4884) corresponds to the Aramaic 83x 
abba, which is the definite state of 1x dbh (con- 
struct state 28 abh), and means ‘ Father,’ unless it 
is used for ‘my Father’ (x38 for °28) as in Gn 194 
(Targ. of Onkelos and pseudo-Jonathan ; see Dal. 


2 ABBA 


ABBA 


fe ee EE 


man, Araméisch-Neuhebrdisches Worterbuch, s.v., 
Gramm. p. 162, and Words of Jesus, p. 192 [Dal- 
man says that the suffix of 1 pers. sing. is ‘ deliber- 
ately avoided with 3x and is supplied by the de- 
terminative form’]). It is not, however, quite 
certain that the word was pronounced abba in 
Palestine in our Lord’s time. As the points were 
not invented till many centuries after, we cannot 
be sure that abba was then the definite state rather 
than abhé as in Syriac ; and we have no indication 
except the Greek transliteration that the 6 was then 
doubled. But the fact that, when points were first 
used (A.D. 7002), the daghesh was employed for the 
definite state of this word in the Targumic litera- 
ture, coupled with the doubling of the 8 in the 
Greek, afiords a presumption that the 0 was hard 
and doubled in this word at the beginning of our 
era [Dalman gives for the definite state xx Gn 
4419, or xp Nu 2514, or in Palestinian Targum also 
82x; with other pronominal suffixes we have 73x 
ete., and the pl. definite state is sxng3x). The 
Syriac, on the other hand, has 6 aspirated through- 


y 0 a 
out, Ral | abh, lo} abhad (pron. av, avd, or aw, 


aw), ete., and the distinction between 1o| aba, 
a spiritual father, and lo} avd, a natural father, 


which the grammarians make, appears not to be 
founded on any certain basis, nor to agree with 
the manuscripts (Payne-Smith, Thesaurus Syriacus, 


0 TF 
s.v.). The proper name to} also in Syriac has 
always aspirated 6, while Dalman (Worterbuch) 
gives for Targumic 83x, and says it is an ab- 
breviation of 7:2x. In Mk 14° (Peshitta) Pusey 


0 a7 
and Gwilliam give iEay) as in Massora 1 in the 


British Museum (Codex Additionalis 12138, Nes- 
torianus, A.D. 899); the American edition prints 


{>| (7.e. with 2D) in all three NT places ; but this 


is rather a following of the grammarians than of 
good manuscripts. It is very noteworthy, however, 
that the Harkleian version in the Markan passage 


MA v2 
spells the word les}, transliterating the Greek 
directly back into Syriac, rather than using the 
Syriac word itself. 

John Lightfoot (Hore Hebraice on Mk 14°) 
remarks that the Targum, in translating the OT, 
never renders a ‘civil’ father, 2.e. a master, prince, 
lord, etc., by xax, but only a natural father, or a 
father who adopts ; in the former sense they use 
some other word. But this throws no light on the 
pronunciation of Abba. 

It is to be noticed that it is not certain how 
the Greeks of the Ist cent. themselves pronounced 
appa, whether abdd or, as the modern Greeks pro- 
nounce it, avvd. The word is not found in the 
LXX. It passed into ecclesiastical Latin with a 
doubled 6, and gave us such words as ‘abbot,’ 
‘abbacy,’ ete. 

But does it mean ‘Father’ or ‘my Father’? If 
it be a Jewish formula or fixed manner of begin- 
ning prayer, it may well be the latter. We must, 
however, note that whatever be the way of ac- 
counting for ’ABBa 6 marjp (see below), the origina- 
tors or originator of that phrase in Greek, whether 
the Jews, or our Lord, or St. Paul, or the Second 
Evangelist, seem to have taken ’Ag8@ to mean 
merely ‘Father.’ And the same is probably true 
of the translators of the Peshitta. The Sinaitic 


‘ 0 
Syriac, however, appears to read 5] my Father 


(see below). The Curetonian Syriac is wanting here. 


2. We have next to account for the association 
of ’AB4 in its Greek dress with 6 rarnp in all the 
three places where it occurs in NT. In Mk 14°6 


0 0 oY 
the Peshitta reads | Lo} ‘Father, my 


0 
Father,’ and the Sinaitic Syriac has simply | 
‘my Father.’ In Ro 8" and Gal 4° the Peshitta 


ray 0 
reads Koka) {o|. All these appear to be mere 
expedients adopted to avoid the awkwardness of 


0 av 
repeating te}, and they do not really throw light 
on the origin of the Greek phrase. __ 

We may first take as a supposition that our 
Lord, praying in Gethsemane, used the Aramaic 
language, and therefore said ‘Abba’ only, and 
that 6 warp is the Evangelist’s explanation, for 
Greek readers, of the Aramaic word. St. Mark 
undoubtedly reports several Aramaic words, and 
except in the case of the well-known ‘ Rabbi,’ 
© Rabboni’ (9° 107 etc.), explains them. But then 
ne always uses a formula, 6 éorw (3!7 71:34) or 6 éore 
weOepunvevouevoy (5% 15%). It is suggested that in 
the case of Abba the familiarity of the word would 
make the connecting formula unnecessary; but 
the same consideration would make it unnecessary 
to explainit at all. Another suggestion is that the 
solemnity of the context would make the formula 
incongruous. The strongest argument for 6 rarjp 
being an addition of the Evangelist is that, what- 
ever view we take of our Lord’s having made use 
of Greek in ordinary speech, it is extremely un- 
likely that His prayers were in that language ; 
and if He prayed in Aramaic, He would only say 
‘Abba.’ It is the common experience of bilingual 
countries that though the acquired language may 
be in constant use for commerce or the ordinary 
purposes of life, the native tongue is tenaciously 
retained for devotion and prayer. Sanday-Head- 
lam’s supposition (Romans, in loc.), that our Lord 
used both words spontaneously, with deep emotion, 
might be quite probable if He prayed in the forei 
tongue, Greek ; but scarcely so if He prayed in the 
native Aramaic (see, however, below). 

If 6 raryjp be due to St Mark, it is probably not 
a mere explanation for the benefit of Greek readers. 
The suggestion that "A884 6 rarjp had become a 
Nant aaee S formula, possibly even among the 

ews, or more probably among the Christians, would 
account for its introduction in a prayer, where 


interpretations would be singularly out of place. 
And this suggestion would account for St. Paul’s 


bon) 

using the phrase twice, in two Epistles written 
about the same time, indeed, but to two widely 
distant Churches. St. Paul is not in the habit of 
introducing Aramaic words (‘ Maran atha’ in 1 Co 
16” is an exception), and if he were not quoting 
a well-known form, it is unlikely that he would 
have introduced one in writing to the Romans and 
Galatians. It is not probable, however, that he is 
quoting or thinking of our Lord’s words in Geth- 
semane, for there is nothing in the context to 

suggest this. 
the phrase be a liturgical formula, we may 
account for it in various ways. J. B. Lightfoot 
(Galatians, in loc.) suggests that it may have 
originated among Hellenistic Jews ; or else among 
Palestinian Jews, after they had learned Greek, 
as ‘an expression of importunate entreaty.’ He 
pe the latter view, thinking that perhaps our 
ord Himself used both words. He apparently 
means that Jesus took the Greek word into His 
Aramaic prayer; and he quotes from Schottgen a 
similar case where a woman entreats a judge and 
addresses him as 3 "19 ‘ My lord, lord,’ the second 
word being equivalent to the first, except for the 


ABEL 


possessive suffix, and being a transliteration of 
kvpie. Chase (‘The Lord’s Prayer in the Early 
Church,’ in the Cambridge Texts and Studies, vol. 
1. p. 23) has suggested another origin for the phrase, 
which would place its home, not among the Jews 
(for which there is no evidence), but among the 
Christians. He suggests that it is due te the 
shorter or Lukan form of the Lord’s Prayer (Lk 
11°"), The Aramaic shorter form woulc begin 
with Abba, for the Greek begins with Ildrep ; and 
the hypothesis is that the early Christians in the 
intensity of their devotion repeated the first word 
of the prayer in either language. A somewhat 
similar phenomenon is seen in the repetitions for 
emphasis in Rey 9" 12° 20?, where the names are 
given in both languages. Such a repetition is 
possible only in a bilingual country. That it is 
the shorter form of the Lord’s Prayer that is used 
(if Dr. Chase’s hypothesis be true), is seen from the 
Aramaic 838 Abba. If the longer form had been 
in question, IIdrep judy, the initial word of the 
Aramaic would have had the possessive pronominal 
suffix of 1 pers. pl., and would be xpax dbhind. 
It is a confirmation of this theory that the words 
which follow, ‘Not what I will’ but what thou 
wilt,’ recall ‘Thy will be done’ of the Lord’s 
Prayer; compare especially Mt 26% yevn@ijrw 7d 
GeAnud cov, the exact words of the longer form of 
the Lord’s Prayer. This shows that both Evangel- 
ists had that prayer in their minds when relating 
the agony. The only consideration which militates 
against the theory is that 6 rarjp is used for Idrep. 
The nominative with the article is, however, often 
used in NT, by a Hebrew analogy, for an emphatic 
vocative, and the desire for emphasis may account 
for its use here. A. J. MACLEAN. 


ABEL (537, “ASeA).—4. The name occurs in the 
Gospels only in Mt 23% || Lk 11°, where Jesus 
declares that the blood of the prophets will be 
required of this generation. The passage is one 
of a series of invectives against Pharisaism, col- 
lected in Mt 23, parts of which are preserved in 
Lk 11. 13. 14. 20. 21. Abel is named as the first of 
the long line of martyrs whose blood had_ been 
shed during the period covered by the OT, the 
last being Zachariah (which see). ‘In both cases 
the éxéjrnois is indicated: ‘‘the voice of thy 
brother’s blood crieth unto me from the ground” 
(Gn 4”); ‘*the Lord look upon it, and require it” 
(2 Ch 24%).? In St. Matthew the words are ad- 
dressed to the Pharisees in the 2nd person: ‘ that 
upon you may come every righteous blood [i.e. 
the blood of each righteous reed upon the 
earth, from the blood of Abel the righteous, until 
the blood of Zachariah . . . etc.’ In St. Luke the 

assage is thrown into the 3rd person: ‘ that the 
Heed of all the prophets which hath been shed 
from the foundation of the world may be required 
of this generation, from the blood of Abel until 
the bl of Zachariah . . . ete.’ ; 

The description of Abel in St. Matthew as the 
righteous’ is noteworthy, and should be compared 
with He 114. In the story of Abel nothing what- 
eyer is said as to his moral character ; the contrast 
between him and his brother lay in the fact that 
‘Jehovah had respect unto Abel and to his offer- 
ing ; but unto Cain and to his offering he had not 
respect.’ The writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews 
says that it was faith which led Abel to offer the 
more excellent sacrifice ; but wherein the excellence 
consisted the narrative of Genesis does not explain. 
But the expression roi dicalov seems to reflect the 
Pharisaic conception of righteousness as that which 
‘consisted primarily in the observance of all the 
rites and ceremonies prescribed in the law’ (cf. 
Lk 16), Abel’s offering must have been preferred 
presumably because it was in some way more to 
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God’s liking—more correct, This, however, was 
not consonant with Christ’s idea of righteousness — 
“except your righteousness shall abound beyond 
that of the scribes and Pharisees, ye shall not 
enter into the kingdom of heaven’ (Mt 02°) eG 
may be concluded, therefore, that St. Luke has 
preserved the more original form of Christ’s words, 
and that ‘the righteous’ is an addition in Mt 23% 
due to current Jewish conceptions. 

2. It is possible that Christ had the story of 


Abel in mind when He spoke of the devil as being 
‘a murderer (dvpwrokrévos) from the beginning,’ 
2.e. the instigator of murder as he is of lies (Jn 844), 
But the passage may be a reference to the intro- 
duction of death into the world by the fall of 
Adam. 

3. In He 12% the ‘blood of Abel’ is contrasted 
with the ‘blood of sprinkling’ under the new dis- 
Rae ee In Gn 4 God says: ‘ Hark ! (5p) thy 

rother’s blood crieth unto me from the ground,’ 
v.e. it pleads for vengeance. But the blood of 
sprinkling ‘speaketh something better’ («petrrov 
Aadovyrt): it is the blood shed in ratification of a 
New Covenant, whose mediator is Jesus. 


LiTERATURE.—The most recent commentaries on Matthew and 
Luke (ad loce.); Wright, Synopsis of the Gospels in Greek, p. 232 ; 
Sanday-Headlam, Romans, pp. 28-31, on dizaicc and its cognates ; 
Driver, Genesis (in Westminster commentaries); Dillmann, 
‘Genesis,’ in Kurzgef. exeget. Handb. z AT (Eng. tr. by 
Stevenson, Edinbuigh, 1897]; Marcus Dods, ‘Genesis’ in Ez- 
posttor’s Bible. A. H. M‘NEILE. 


ABGAR.—Between the years B.C. 99 and A.D. 217 
eight (or ten) kings or toparchs of Edessa in 


Osrhoéne bore this name. It is with the toparch 
that ruled in the time of our Saviour, Abgar 
Ukk4ama (‘the Black,’ c. B.c. 138 to A.D. 50 [Gut- 
schmid], B.C. 9 to A.D, 46 [Dionysius of Telmahar)), 
that we are here concerned, owing to the legendary 


accounts of his correspondence with Jesus, accepted 
as historical fact by Eusebius, and by him given 
wide currency. Eusebius (H£ i. 13) relates, with- 
out any suggestion of scepticism, that ‘king Ab- 
gar, who milled with great glory the nations beyond 
the Euphrates, being afflicted with a terrible disease 
which it was beyond the power of human skill to 
cure, when he heard of the name of Jesus and His 
miracles, . . . sent a message to Him by a courier 
and begged Him to heal the disease.’ Eusebius 
proceeds to impart the letter of Abgar and the 
answer of Jesus, which he claims to have derived 
directly from the archives of Edessa, and to have 
translated (or caused to be translated) literally 
from Syriac into Greek. The letter of Abgar 
reads as felluws :— 


‘ Abgar, ruler of Edessa, to Jesus the excellent Saviour who 
has appeared in the country of Jerusalem, greeting. I have 
heard the reports of thee and of thy cures as performed by 
thee without medicines or herbs. For it is said that with a 
word only thou makest the blind to see and the lame to walk, 
that thou cleansest lepers and castest out impure spirits and 
demons, an@ that thou healest those afflicted with lingering 
diseases, and also that thou raisest the dead. And having heard 
all these things concerning thee, I have concluded that one of 
two things must be true: either thou art God and hast come 
down from heaven to do these things, or else thou who doest 
these things art the Son of God. Wherefore I have written to 
thee to ask thee that thou wouldest take the trouble to come 
even to me and heal the disease which I have. For I have been 
informed that the Jews are murmuring against thee and are 

lotting to injure thee. But I have a city, small indeed yet 
ceateaile: which may suffice for us both.’ 


The answer of Jesus runs— 


art thou who hast believed in me when thou thyself 
Peay sect me. For it stands written concerning me, that 
they who have seen me will not believe, in me, and that they 
who have not seen me will believe and be saved. But in regard 
to what thou hast written me, that I should come to thee, it is 
necessary for me to fulfil all things here for which I have been 
sent, and after J have fulfilled them thus to be taken up again 
to Him that sent me. But after I have been taken up I will 
send to thee one of my disciples, that he may heal thy disease 


| and give life to thee and those who are with thee.’ 


4 ABGAR 


ABIATHAR 


— 


From an accompanying narrative in the Syriac 
language, giving an account of the fulfilment of 
Christ’s promise, Eusebius quotes at considerable 
length. A brief summary of the contents of this 
document must here suffice. Judas, also called 
Thomas, is sail to have sent Thaddeus, one of the 
Seventy, to Edessa, soon after the ascension of 
Jesus. Arriving in Edessa he took lodgings, and 
without reporting himself at the court engaged 
extensively in works of healing. When the king 
heard thereof he suspected that he was the disciple 
promised by Jesus, and had him brought to court. 
On the appearance of Thaddieus ‘a great vision 
appeared to Abgar in the countenance of Thad- 
deus,’ which led the former to prostrate himself 
before the latter, to the astonishment of the 
courtiers, who did not see the vision. Having 
become assured that his guest is the promised 
disciple of Jesus, and that he has come fully em- 
powered to heal and to save on condition of his 
exercise of faith, Abgar assures Thaddeus that his 
faith is so strong that, had it not been for the 
presence of the Romans, he would have sent an 
army to destroy the Jews that crucified Jesus. 
Thaddeus assures him that in fulfilment of the 
Divine plan of redemption Jesus has been taken 
up to His Father, and, on a further profession of 
faith in Father and Son, Thaddeus lays his hands 
upon the king and heals him. Many other healings 
follow, accompanied by the preaching of the gospel. 
At Thaddeus’ suggestion the king summons the 
citizens as a body to hear the preaching of the 
word, and afterwards offers him a rich reward, 
which is magnanimously refused. According to 
the Syriac document from which Eusebius quotes, 
the visit of Thaddzeus occurred in the year 340 of 
the era of the Seleucid (corresponding, according 
to K. Schmidt in PRE®, sub voc., to A.D. 29; 
according to others, A.D. 30, 31, or 32). 

From the same Edessene materials Moses of 
Chorene, the Armenian historian of the middle of 
the 5th cent., prepared independently of Eusebius 
an account of the intercourse between Abgar and 
Christ and His disciples, which attests the general 
correctness of Eusebius’ work. The fact that 
Moses was for several years a student in Edessa 
enhances the value of his account. He represents 
the reply of Jesus as having been written on His 
behalf by Thomas the Apostle. In Moses’ account 
occurs the statement that after his conversion 
Abgarus wrote letters to the emperor Tiberius, to 
Narses, king of Assyria, to Ardaches, king of Persia, 
and others, recommending Christianity (Hist. Arm. 
ii. 30-33). Here also appears the legend that 
Christ sent by Ananias, the courier of Abgar, a 
picture of Himself impressed upon a handkerchief. 

his part of the story was still further elaborated 
by Cedrenus (Hist. Comp. p. 176), who represents 
Ananias, the courier of Abgar, as himself an 
artist, and as so overcome by the splendour of the 
countenance of Jesus when attempting to depict 
it that he was obliged to desist ; whereupon Christ, 
having washed His face, wiped it with a towel 
which retained His likeness. This picture was 
taken by Ananias to his master, and it became for 
the city a sort of talisman. This miraculously 
produced portrait, or what purported to be such, is 
said to have been transferred to the church of St. 
Sophia at Constantinople in the 10th cent., and 
later to have passed thence to the church of St. 
Sylvester in Rome, where it is still exhibited 
for the edification of the faithful. A church in 
Genoa makes a rival claim to the possession of the 
original handkerchief portrait. 

Any suspicion that Eusebius fabricated the docu- 
ments that he professes to translate was set aside 
by the discovery and publication of what have 
been accepted as the original Syriac documents 


(The Doct. of Addai the Apostle, with an English 
Translation and Notes, by G. Phillips, London, 
1876). The Syriac document contains the story of 
the portrait, which was probably already current 
in the time of Eusebius. The Syriac version of 
the story given by Cureton in his Ancient Syriac 
Documents seems to be an elaborate expansion of 
that of Eusebius, and to have been composed con- 
siderably later. 

The letter of Christ to Abgar was declared by a 
Roman Council in 494 or 495 to be spurious. Tille 
mont sought to prove the genuineness of the corre- 
spondence (Memoirs, i. pp. 362, 615), and similar 
attempts have heen made by Welte (Tubingen 
Quartalschr. 1842, p. 335 1f.), Rinck (Zeitschr. f. 
Hist. Theol. 1843, ii. pp. 3-26), Phillips (preface 
to The Doct. of Addai), and Cureton (Ane. Syr. 
Doc.). 

It may be assumed that the documents were 
forged some time before Eusebius used them. 
Christianity seems to have been introduced into 
Osrhoéne during the 2nd cent. A.b. The first 
king known to have favoured Christianity was 
Abgar VIII. (bar-Manu), who reigned 176-213, and 
is said to have been on very intimate terms with 
Bardesanes, the scholarly Gnostic. A Christian 
church building modelled after the temple in Jeru- 
salem existed in Edessa some time before 202, 
until, according to the Edessene Chronicle, it was 
destroyed (midule of the 6th cent.) by flood. As 
Edessa grew in importance as a Christian centre, 
with its theological school, its ambition for dis- 
tinction may have led some not over-scrupulous 
ecclesiastic to fabricate these documents and to 
palm them off on the too credulous authorities. 
The forgery may have occurred early in the 3rd 
cent. (Zahn), but more probably early in the 4th. 
The only piece of real information that has come 
down to us regarding the Abgar of the time of 
Christ is a very uncomplimentary reference in 
Tacitus (Ann. xii. 12. 14). 

LITERATURE.—In addition to the works already mentioned, 
special reference should be made to Lipsius, Die edessenische 
Abgarsage, 1880, where the available materials are brought 
under review and critically tested ; cf. also Matthes, Die edes- 
senische Abgarsage auf thre Fortbildung untersucht, 1882 ; 
Tixeron, Les origines de Uéglise d’ Edesse et la légende d’ Abgar, 
1888 ; Farrar, Christ in Art, p. 79f. 

ALBERT HENRY NEWMAN. 

ABIA (AV of Mt 1’, Lk 15).—See ABiganH. 


ABIATHAR.—The son of Ahimelech, the son of 
Ahitub, the son of Phinehas, the son of Eli. Heis 
mentioned in Mk 2-5 «Have ye never read what 
David did, when he had need, and was an hungred, 
he, and they that were with him? How he went 
into the house of God in the days of Abiathar the 
high priest, and did eat the shewbread?’ The RV, 
however, translates, ‘when Abiathar was high 
priest.” The reference is evidently to 18 21, 
where, according to the Hebrew text, Ahimelech 
gives David the sacred bread. There is thus a 
discrepancy between the two passages. The facts 
are these:—The AV, cited above, follows the 
reading of A and C (érl’ABiabdp rod dpxcepéws), RV 
follows that of B and & (which omit the article) 
and the Vulgate (‘sub Abiathar principe sacer- 
dotum’). The clause is omitted altogether by D. 
In the MT of 1S 21 and 22 and in Ps 522 (title) 
the high priest is Ahimelech the son of Ahitub 
and the father of David’s friend Abiathar. In 
the Greek text of all these passages, however, the 
name is Adimelech. In 28 87 and 1Ch 248 
Ahimelech (in 1 Ch 18'® Abimelech) the son of 
Abiathar is priest along with Zadok, but it is 
generally supposed that Abiathar the son of 
Ahimelech is meant. Ahimelech is usually held 


te ba ident eae ine ay Ae 
. is ‘ <3 oe also with Ahijah the son of Ahitub 
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The discrepancy between Mk 2% and 18 21f. 
has been sought to be accounted for in several 
ways. It may readily be due to a mere lapsus 
memorre or calami, Abiathar, David’s high riest, 
being a much more familiar figure than his father, 
ust as in Jer 27! ‘Jehoiakim’ is a slip for Zede- 
<iah. It is not impossible that father and son 
may each have borne both names, according to 
Arab usage, Abiathar corresponding to the Arab 
kunyah, and Ahimelech being the ism or lakab, or 
name proper. It has been suggested that the 
reference in St. Mark is not to 1S 21 at all, but 
to some later unrecorded incident, such as might 
have occurred during the flight from Absalom. 
But this is very improbable.* pe eV EUR 

. =z 


ABIDING.—Of the three possible renderings of 
the Greek wor} and pévw, ‘remaining, to remain,’ 
‘dwelling, to dwell,’ ‘abiding, to abide,’ the 
last is the most satisfactory. The first has the 
advantage of being akin to the Greek in deriva- 
tion, but it is too passive in its sense, and in so 
far as it includes the conception of expectation 
it is misleading; the second is too local, and is 
rather the fitting rendering of xaroxia, xatouxéw; 
the last is an adequate though not a perfect 
rendering. ‘ Mansions’ (RVm ‘abiding-places’) is 
the stately rendering (AV and RV), through the 
Vulg. mansiones, of the noun in Jn 14”; but it be- 
comes impossible in v.* of the same chapter when 
the translators fall back on ‘abode.’ Further, in 
the English of to-day ‘mansion’ suggests merely a 
building, and that of an ostentatious type. The 
Scottish ‘manse,’ self-contained, modest, and 
secure, would be a nearly exact equivalent if it 
carried with it more than the idea of a dwelling- 
house ; yet neither it nor ‘mansion’ has any corre- 
spondent verb. 

Students who desire to get at the full meaning 
of verb or noun will find all that is needful in the 
etymological paragraph sub voc. wévw in the larger 
edition of Liddell and Scott’s Greek Lexicon. _They 
will discover how rich in language product is the 
root of this word. The inquiry cannot be pursued 
further here. It is enough to say that locality 
enters very slightly into its conception, and that 
what is dominant is ethical. The leading idea is 
that of steadfast continuance. This is apparent 
the moment one turns to the derivative tropov7y 
(ef. Ro 27), the term of Stoic virtue boldly incor- 
porated and transmuted in Christian usage and 
experience. The primitive noun, however (yov7), 
reminds Christians more clearly of the sphere in 
which it is contained, of a life in which it survives, 
of a power not its own on which it depends, and 
which in turn it exercises. If, as will be shown, 
the ethical import of névw and pov7 is dominant in 
the Gospels, the instances where the verb has a 
purely local sense, the sense of stopping or staying, 
may be dismissed. As a matter of fact, the 
instances are almost entirely confined to the 
Synoptists, and occur but in twelve passages ; the 
use of the noun is purely Johannine. Only twice 
in the Synoptists does the verb occur in ewes te 
persons, viz. Lk 24” in the pathetic appea e 
Cleopas and his anonymous comrade, and the 
gracious response of the risen Christ ; and even 
here there is no ethical significance, for the yee 
positions which link the verb and the persona 
pronouns imply only association (neWvor ped TB), 
or joint action (elo7AGev Tod wetvar ody atrots). ~ 

As soon as the student turns from the Synoptists 
to the Johannine literature, the idea of ‘ mansion ” 
(one could wish it were a theological term) oe 
full, luminous, and suggestive. St. John uses the 


verb yévw only thrice in its literal sense in the 


a glause tx) ’AGiabap 
* Swete (St. Mark, ad loc.) suggests that the clause ex 
Resse, ch is peculiar to Mark, may be an editorial note. 
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Gospel (2 4# 10%); he seems almost jealously to 
reserve it for metaphorical, i.e. ethical, application. 
We are not here concerned with St. John’s letters, 
but it is pertinent to observe that pévw oceurs 23 
times therein, while it is used in the Gospel some 
35 times. Moreover, as if the Evangelist and 
letter-writer would not suffer the spiritual point to 
be lost, he perpetually reminds his readers and 
children of the sphere of ‘ mansion,’ and the source 
of its power. With a singular and marked uni- 
formity, he employs the preposition év in connexion 
with the verb. The Evangelist presses the idea not 
only of intimate relationship, but also of resultant 
power and blessing. 

It is to be observed that, until we reach the 
great discourses in the chamber and on the way 
(chs. 14 and 15), we have only passing hints of 
the nature of the Abiding. The former chapter 
unfolds its meaning. The difficulties besetting the 
interpretation of these discourses are familiar to 
all students of the Fourth Gospel, and need not be 
dealt with here. They are not adequately met by 
references to the subjectivity or mysticism of the 
Evangelist. Our modes of thought, as Bishop 
Westcott reminds us,* follow a logical sequence ; 
Hebrew modes of thought follow a moral sequence. 
The sermon to the Apostles in the chamber, especi- 
ally, bears this moral impress throughout, and 
is rightly interpreted as the complement to the 
Sermon on the Mount. But while the connexion 
is thus somewhat precarious to the reader, certain 
great ideas or conceptions of the Abiding stand 
luminously forth for the devout mind. Here is set 
forth—(1) the Abiding of Christ in the Father ; 
(2) the Abiding of Christ in the Church, as in 
the individual believer; (3) the issues of the 
Abiding. 

1. The Abiding of Christ in the Father.—Here 
the student is, indeed, on ground most holy. He 
may not add to the Lord’s words, he trembles as 
he ventures to interpret them. He feels with the 
patriarch that this place in the Seriptures is dread- 
ful—full of a holy awe. Thus much, however, may 
be said, that the abiding of Christ in the Father 
belongs wholly to the operation and energy of the 
Holy Spirit. The keynote of this truth is struck 
by the testimony of the Baptist in the preamble of 
the Gospel (Jn 1°). It is important to notice 
that that which was the object of sight to the 
Baptist was not merely the descent of the Holy 
Spirit, but the Abiding. And here the careful 
student will observe that, though the preposition 
used in these verses is not év but emi, yet the 
employment of the latter is necessary as linking 
the descent and the continuous indwelling of the 
Spirit in the Son. But if any hesitation remains 
as to the view that the character and sphere of 
Christ’s abiding in the Father lies in and through 

he indwelling Spirit, it must disappear on con- 
ers of on Vondts words (Jn 147°), ‘At that 
day [the day of realized life] ye shall come to know 
[by the Spirit what is at resent a matter of faith 
only] that I am in my Father.’ The thought is 
inevitably linked with the Spirit’s work both in 
Him and for them. When, therefore, the Lord 
invites His own to abide in His love (15°), He does 
not merely imply that His love is the atmosphere 
of their Laipleships but, as St, Augustine t sug- 
gests, He invites them to abide in that Holy 
Spirit whose love as fully permeates Him as it is 
imperfectly exhibited in His disciples. ; 

2. The Abiding of Christ in the Church, as in 
the individual believer.—Our Lord’s teaching as to 
the Abiding in Him refers even more closely to 
the Church than to the individual. Jn 14 and 15 
are penetrated through and through by Pente- 


* Introd. to the Gospel of St. John, ii. 7. 
+ Hom. in Joan, xiv. No. Ixxiv, ad jin. 
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costal thought and Pentecostal expectations. 
Christ looked eagerly forward to the birthday of 
the Spirit-bearing body. He could and does, 
indeed, fully abide in the heart of each individual 
believer; but that believer is not a mere unit 
standing solitary and unsupported. The indivi- 
dual disciple will be a terrible loser unless he 
realize his incorporation, his oneness with the 
universal body, the body of Christ. But as if to 
make sure that this great truth should never 
escape His own down the ages, Christ introduces 
the great figure of the Vine and the branches (15"*). 
The vine was already the symbol of the ancient 
Church ;* Christ speaks of Himself as the true, 
the ideal Vine. But it is as a formula incomplete 
without the complement of y.° ‘I am the Vine, ye 
are the branches.’ As a vine is inconceivable 
without branches,+ so in all devoutness it may be 
said He is inconceivable without His disciples. 
Again, they draw their life from abiding in Him. 
The life may be imperfectly realized, the fruitage 
may be disappointing, it deer be nothing but 
leaves (Mt 21"); the task of discipline, or of 
cleansing (ka@alpev, Jn 15%) is in the hands of the 
Great Husbandman. Thus as in ancient Israel 
union with the Church nation was the condition of 
life, so in the new dispensation the condition of 
life was to be the abiding in Christ. As apart 
from the vine the branches are useless since the 
living sap is therein no longer, so separated from 
Christ there can be no productiveness in Christian 
lives. St. John bears record of one more thought 
of the highest consolation to Christian hearts. 
There is a true analogy and correspondence between 
the abiding of Christ in the Father and the abiding 
of believers in Him (15"). Our abidings in Christ, 
often so sadly brief, uncertain, precarious, through 
the consequences of sin, have still their sublime 
counterpart in the abiding of Christ in the 
Father. 

3. The issues of the Abiding.—We have seen that 
the Abiding finally depends upon the Spirit’s work, 
whether in the Church or in the individual heart. 
The first fruit of that Spirit is love. The Spirit 
moves in this sphere, He manifests and expresses 
Himself in love. Thus love furnishes the test of 
the indwelling, as truly as it contains the pledge 
of a fruitful issue. According, moreover, to 
Johannine teaching, this love spread abroad in 
the hearts of believers is not a stagnant or senti- 
mental affection. Of the basal or abiding virtues 
(1 Co 131%) it is the greatest because of its fruitful 
action. St. John presents another aspect of this 
truth when he shows that obedience and love are 
strictly correlated (Jn 15").- This love is seen in 
action. It doeth the will, and the reward of such 
loving obedience is final and complete. Those 
who in this dutiful and affectionate temper keep 
the commandments are raised by Christ Foti the 
base of bond-service to the height of friendship. It 
is enough—the fiat has gone forth—‘such ones I 
have called friends.’ + 

LITERATURE.—A. Maclaren, Holy of Holies, 190; A. Murray, 
Abide in Christ; T. D. Bernard, Central Teaching of Jesus 
Christ, 219; J. H. Jowett, Apostolic Optimism, 225; B. F. 
Westcott, Peterborough Sermons, 49, 61; Sir A. Blackwood, 
Christian Service, 46; G. B, Stevens, Johannine Theology, 258. 

B. WHITEFOORD. 

ABIJAH (73x, ’Afid, ‘Jah is my father’; or more 
probably without the particularizing pronoun, ‘Jah 
is father ’).—4. Son of Rehoboam (Mt 17) by Maacah 
(2 Ch 11%—see art. ‘Maacah’ No. 3 in Hastings’ DB 
i. 180). Abijah reigned over Judah from about 
B.C. 920, and the impressions made by him are 
given with some variety in 1 K 15% and by a later 
tradition in 2Ch 13*”, His name is introduced 
by St. Matthew simply as a link in the pedigree, 

* Hos 101, Is 51ff., Jer 221, ; 


t Westcott’s Commentary, in doco. t Jn 1515. 
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in which it is shown that Jesus was both of Jewish 
and of royal stock. 

2. A descendant of Eleazar, son of Aaron. The 
name was attached to the eighth of the twenty- 
four courses into which the priests were alleged 
to have been divided by David (1 Ch 24"), Mem- 
bers of only four courses seem to have returned 
from the Captivity (Neh 7°”, Ezr 2° 101), 
According to Jerus. Talm. Taanith, iv. 68, these 
men were divided into twenty-four courses with a 
view to restore the ancient arrangement. The 
authority for this statement is not of the best 
kind; but the statement itself is substantially 
confirmed by Neh 12'’, where twenty-two groups 
are referred to (in Neh 12”! the number has fallen 
to twenty-one, and two of the courses are grouped 
under a single representative), and by Ezr 82, where 
two other priestly families are mentioned. Slight 
changes were probably made in the classification dur- 
ing the process of the resettlement of the country ; 
but by the time of the Chronicler the arrangement 
seems to have become fixed. The course of Abijah 
is not mentioned amongst those that returned from 
the Exile; but in one of the later rearrangements 
the name was attached to a course that afterwards 
included Zacharias (Lk 1°). Each course was on 
duty for a week at a time, but all were expected 
to officiate as needed at the three great annual 
festivals. It is not possible with our present 
materials to determine exactly how the various 
services were divided amongst the members of a 
course, or at what times in the year Zacharias 
would be on duty. Nor does his inclusion in the 
course of Abijah carry with it lineal descent 
through that line from Aaron. R. W. Moss. 


ABILENE.—Mentioned in Lk 3! as the district 
of which Lysanias was tetrarch in the 15th year 
of Tiberius It was called after its capital Alila, 
situated on the Barada, about 18 miles from Dam- 
ascus, and represented by the modern village of 
Suk. The identity of Suk with Abila is confirmed 
by a Roman rock-inscription to the west of the 
town. According to popular tradition, the name 
Abila is derived from Abel, who was buried by 
Cain in a tomb which is still pointed out in the 
neighbourhood. Little is known of the history of 
Abilene at the time referred to by St. Luke; but 
when Tiberius died in A.D. 37, some ten years 
later, the tetrarchy of Lysanias was bestowed b 
Caligula on Herod Agrippa I. (Jos. dné. XVII. vi. 
10), and this grant was confirmed in A.D. 41 b 
Claudius (XIX. v. 1; BJ 0. xi. 5). On the death 
of Agrippa I. (A.D. 44) his dominions passed into 
the charge of Roman procurators (Ant. XIX. ix. 2; 
BJ U. xi. 6), but in A.D, 53 some parts of them, 
including Abilene, were granted by Claudius to 
Agrippa I. (Ant, XX. vil. 1; BJ I. xii. 8), and 
remained in his possession till his death in A.p. 
100. See LySANIAs. 

LireratuRE.—Schirer, HJP t. ii. 835 ff. Robinson, Later 
BRP 479 ff.; Porter, Giant Cities of Bashan, 352 f.; Conder, 
Tent Work in Pal. 127; SWP, Special Papers. 

JAMES PATRICK. 

ABIUD (’Af.0%5).—A son of Zerubbabel, Mt 1%. 
The name appears in the OT in the form Abihud 
(1728 ‘Father is glory’), 1 Ch 8°. 


ABOMINATION OF DESOLATION (78 85Avyua 
THs €pnudcews).—This phrase is found in the NT 
only in Mt 24% and Mk 134, in both cases forming 
part of the passage in which Christ predicts the 
woes to come on the Jews, culminating in the de- 
struction of Jerusalem. St. Mark’s words, which 
are probably more exact than those of St. Matthew, 
are: dray dé Wyre 7d BdAUYLA Tis Epnudcews EstyKbra 
drov ot det (6 dvarywiaKwy voeirw), TOTe oi ev TH Tovdala 
gevyérwoay els Ta Spy, k.T.\. Three points in this 
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account are to be noticed : (1) the change of gender * 
TO Bde\vyua—EornKbra (cf. 2 Th 26 m Rev 214) ; (2) 
the ‘ editorial note’ 6 dvaywéoKxwv voeirw, calling 
special attention to the prophecy (cf. Dn 9”, Rey 
27 13") ; (3) the command to flee to the mountains, 
which seems to have been obeyed by the Christians 
who escaped to Pella (Euseb. HE iii. 5; Epiphan. 
Heres. xxix. 7). St. Matthew characteristically 
adds the words (absent from the best MSS [NBL] of 
St. Mark) 70 pnéev dia Aavihr Tov mpodrjrov; substi- 
tutes the neuter écrds for the mase. eoTnkéra ; and 
instead of the quite general phrase érov od de? has 
the more definite év ré7w dyiw,—an expression which 
may refer to the Temple (cf. Ac 6% 21°8), but (with- 
out the article) may mean nothing more than ‘on 
holy ground.’ To the Jews all Jerusalem (and, 
indeed, all Palestine) was holy (2 Mac 17 oe alte 
Luke, writing most probably after the destruction 
of Jerusalem, omits the ‘editorial note’; and for 
bray tdnre TO BS€AVypa Tis epyudcews substitutes 
drav idnre KukAoupévyy td otpatoTéSwv *lepov- 
caknp (21). 

_ The phrase we are considering occurs three times 
in the LXX of Daniel : + 9”7 (85. ray épnudcewr), 11% 
(86. épywwoews) and 12" (ef. 8), and is quoted in 
1 Mac 1. The original reference is clearly to the 
desecration of the Temple by the soldiers of Antio- 
chus Epiphanes, the ceasing of the daily burnt- 
offering, and the erection of an idol-altar upon the 

reat Altar of Sacrifice in B.c. 168 (1 Mac 133-5; 

os. Ant. XII. v. 4, BJ 1.i.1). Thus it is plain 
that Christ, in quoting the words of Daniel, 
intends to foretell a desecration of the Temple (or 
perhaps of the Holy City) resembling that of 
Antiochus, and resulting in the destruction of the 
national life andreligion. Josephus (Av. X. x1. 7) 
draws a similar parallel between the Jewish mis- 
fortunes under Antiochus and the desolation caused 
by the Romans (6 Aavindos kat rept rhs ‘Pwwatwr 
qyeuovias avéypawe, kal 6re bm’ atra@v epnuwhrjcera). 
But the precise reference is not so clear. 

(1) Bleek, Alford, Mansel, and others explain it 
of the desecration of the Temple by the Zealots 
just before the investment of Jerusalem by Titus 
(Jos. BJ Iv. iii. 6-8, vi. 3). Having seized the 
Temple, they made it a stronghold, and ‘entered 
the sanctuary with polluted feet’ (uemacpévors rots 
mooi Tapyecay eis Td Gov). In opposition to Ananus, 
they set up as high priest one Phannias, ‘a man 
not only unworthy of the high priesthood, but 
ignorant of what the high priesthood was’ (dvip ov 
udvov avdévos apxiepeds GAN odd? EmioTapevos cagpas Th 
mor jv apxcepwotvn). The Temple precincts were 
defiled with blood, and Ananus was murdered. 
His murder, says Josephus, was the beginning of 
the capture of the city (ovx ay apdprowu 6 elroy 
addcews dptac 7H Woe Toy Avdvou Odvarov). In sup- 
port of this view it is urged (a) that the ‘little 
Apocalypse’ (2 Th 2'”, a passage closely resem- 
pling this) clear] epee nares a Jewish apostasy 5 
(6) that the word used in Daniel (p1p¥=fdédvyya) Is 
properly used not of idolatry in the abstract, but of 
idolatry or false worship adopted by Jews (1 K 11’, 
2K 231, Ezk 5"); (c) that there was among the 
Jews a tradition to the effect that Jerusalem would 
be destroyed if their own hands should pollute the 
Temple of God (édy xetpes olkeiar mpoprdywor TO ToU 
feov réuevos, Jos. BJ IV. vi. 3). 

* Dr. A. Wright (Synopsis2, 131) says that the masculine indi- 
eates that St. Mark interprets +o 6oAvyue to signify a man. 
But this does not seem necessary. The masc. appears to denote 
a personification rather than a person. Such personifications 
are not uncommon in prophetic and apocalyptic literature 
(Ezk 38, Rev 21 [ayyenes] 220 (ela Ber] 123 [dpazwv)). In 2 Th 23 
6 avipwros rs dvouias (PY222 wWN=Ber‘ep) may denote not a 
person, but a sin (arorrac x); see Nestle in Hapos. Times, July 
1905, p. 4726. ; : eee 

+ The Hebrew text and its meaning are doubtful (see AL A. 
Bevan, Daniel, p. 192). Our Lord adopted the current view 
with which the LX X had made the Jews familiar. 
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(2) Others (Bengel, Swete, Weiss) explain it 
by reference to the investment of Jerusalem by 
the Roman armies. A modification of this view 
is that of H. A. W. Meyer, who explains it of the 
‘doings of the heathen conquerors during and 
after the capture of the Temple.’ When the city 
was taken, sacrifices were offered in the Temple 
to the standards (BJ vi. vi. 1, ef. Tertullian, 
Apol. 16). Between the first appearance of the 
Roman armies before Jerusalem (A.D. 66) and the 
final investment by Titus (just before Passover 

D. 70), there would be ample time for flight ‘to 
the mountains.’ Even after the final investment 
there would be opportunities for ‘those in Judea’ 
to escape. St. Luke’s words (21) are quoted in 
support of this view. 

(3) Theodoret and other early Commentators 
refer the prophecy to the attempt of Pilate to set 
up a of the emperor in Jerusalem (BJ Ir. 
1x. 2). 

(4) Spitta (Offend. des Joh. 493) thinks it has to 
do with the order of Caligula to erect in the 
Temple a statue of himself, to which Divine 
honours were to be paid (An¢. XVII. vill. 8). This 
order, though never executed, caused widespread 
apprehension among the Jews. 

(5) Jerome (Commentary on Mt 24) suggests 
that the words may be understood of the eques- 
trian statue of Hadrian, which in his time stood 
on the site of the Holy of Holies. Similarly, 
Chrysostom and others refer them to the statue of 
Titus erected on the site of the Temple. 

(6) Bousset treats the passage as strictly escha- 
tological, and as referring to an Antichrist who 
should appear in the ‘last days.’ * 

Of these views (1) and (2) are the most probable. 
Considerations of chronology make (3), (4), and (5) 
more than doubtful, while the warnings that the 
events predicted should come to pass soon (Mt 
2423.34, Mk 1378-80, Lk 2179-83) and the command to 
flee ‘to the mountains’ seem fatal to (6). Between 
(1) and (2) the choice is not easy, though the 
balance of evidence is on the whole in favour of (1). 
St. Luke’s language (éray ténre xukNoupévny bd 
atpatorédwy “lepovoadyu) is not decisive. He may 
not have intended his words to be an exact repro- 
ducticn of Christ’s words so much as an accommo- 
dation of them which would be readily understood 
by his Gentile readers. 

LIT#RATURE.—R. W. Newton on Mt 24 (1879); Bousset, Der 
Antichrist (1885), English tr. by A. H. Keane, 1896 ; J. H. Russell, 
The Parousia (1887); articles in Hastings’ DB (by S. R. Driver), 
Encyc. Bibl. (by T. K. Cheyne), Smith’s DB? (by W. L. Bevan) ; 
the Commentaries of Bengel, Cornelius a Lapide, H. A. W. 
Meyer, Alford, Wordsworth, Mansel (in Speaker's Commentary 
on NT, i. 139), H. B. Swete, St. Mark, ad loc.; A. A. Bevan, 
The Book of Daniel, ad loc. H. W. FULFORD. 


ABOVE AND BELOW... As cosmological terms. 
Like all similar expressions (ascent, descent, etc.), 
they presented to early ages a clear-cut image, 
which has disappeared with the rise of modern 
astronomy. But this is rather a gain than a loss. 
Here, as in so many other cases, the later know- 
ledge is an aid to faith. At the beginning of the 
Christian era the earth was still regarded as a 
fixed body placed at the centre of the Universe, 
with the heavens surrounding it as vast spheres. 
3ut we know now that it is only a small planet 
revolving round the sun, which also has a ‘solar 
way,’ so imniense and obscure that it is not yet 
determined: while the whole sidereal system—of 
which our constellation forms « ‘mere speck’—is 
‘alive with movements’ too complex to be under- 

* Some (Keim, Holtzmann, Cheyne) hold the passage to be 
part of an independent Jewish (or Jewish-Christian) Apocalypse 
inserted subsequently in the Gospels. But it occurs in all the 
Synoptists, and ‘it is difficult to think that even these words 
_.. are without a substantial basis in the words of Christ 
(Driver). 
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stood. While, therefore, ‘above and below’ (like 
‘east,’ ‘west,’ ‘north,’ ‘south’) would have for the 
ancients an absolute and cosmic, they can have for 
us only arelative and phenomenal, significance. We 
stil) use the old terms, just as we still speak of the 
rising sun, but we do so with a new interpretation. 
They have no meaning in a boundless Universe 
save in relation to our observation, and appearances 
are misleading. But these wider views of the Uni- 
verse should help us to realize that all language 
involving conceptions of time and space is utterly 
inadequate to express spiritual realities. 

2. For the spiritual significance of these and 
kindred terms we turn first of all to Jn 87%? %, 
Manifestly, ‘I am from above’ (é« 7év dvw)=‘I 
came forth and am come from God’; and clearly 
also, ‘Ye are from beneath’ (é« rv ka7w)=* Ye are 
of this world,’ ‘Ye are of your father, the devil.’ 
‘The source of My life is above, i.e. in My Father; 
ye draw your inspiration from below, i.e. from a 
malign spirit of darkness.’ This is the spiritual 
significance of ‘above and below.’ To be ‘born 
again,’ or ‘born from above’ (4vwéev) (Jn 3°), is to 
be ‘born of God’ (Jn 13%), To receive power ‘ from 
above’ (dvwev), as in the case of Pilate (Jn 19"), 
is to receive it from God (Ro 13!). The wisdom 
which is from beneath is ‘ earthly, sensual, devilish’ 
(Ja 3°); while the wisdom which is ‘from above’ 
‘is of God’ (cf. 15 3"). The following passages 
may also be consulted: Jn 33! 6% 1675 201, 
Ro 10%8, Col 3! 2, 

3. But, as has been already suggested, in using 
these and all similar terms, it is important to bear 
in mind their inadequacy and limitations. Not 
merely has theology suffered to an extent that is 
little realized, but the spiritual life of thousands 
has been impoverished through a tenacious clinging 
to an order of ideas in a region where they no 
longer apply. The difficulty, of course, is that 
we must employ such categories of thought even 
though we are compelled to recognize their inade- 
quacy. ‘A danger besets us in the gravest shape 
when we endeavour to give distinctness to the 
unseen world. We transfer, and we must transfer, 
the language of earth, the imagery of succession 
in time and space, to an order of being to which, 
as far as we know, it is wholly inapplicable. We 
cannot properly employ such terms as “‘ before” and 
“‘after,” “here” and ‘‘ there,” of God or of Spirit. 
All is, is at once, is present, to Him; and the 
revelations of the Risen Lord seem to be designed 
in part to teach us that, though He resumed all 
that belongs to the perfection of man’s nature, He 
was not bound by the conditions which we are 
forced to connect with it’ (Westcott, The Historic 
Faith, p. 74). We invoke ‘our Father in heaven,’ 
not as One who is divided from us by immeasurable 
tracts of space, but as far beyond our ignorance 
and sin—infinitely above us, yet unspeakably near. 
‘Speak = Him thou for He hears, and Spirit with Spirit can 

meet,— 

Closer is He than breathing, and nearer than hands and feet.’ 
So, when the Apostle bids us ‘seek those things 
which are above, where Christ sitteth at the right 
hand of God’ (Col 3'), we must shake off the in- 
cumbent thought of immeasurable distances to be 
crossed. And when we think of Christ’s Ascension 
into heaven, we must not conceive of it as a flight 
into some far-off region, but as His passing into a 
state of existence (of which we gain hints during 
the great forty days) which we can describe only 
by employing words which, in the very act of using 
them, we see to be utterly inadequate. He has 
gone into a state which we cannot even imagina- 
tively picture to ourselves without robbing it of 
much of its truth. 


LiTERATURE.—Westcott, Gospel of St. John; F. D. Maurice, 
The Gospel of St. John [especially valuable]. If the reader 
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wishes to pursue the subject of the inadequacy of the cate- 
gories of the understanding, and of the concepts of time 
and space in relation to spiritual realities, he will find an 
ample field of investigation by beginning with Kant’s Critique 
of the Pure Reason, and then, if he cares to, following 
the discussion into more recent works of Philosophy. He 
will find two valuable chapters (vi. and vii.) in Caird’s Intro- 
duction to the Philosophy of Religion, dealing with the sub- 
ARTHUR JENKINSON. 


ABRAHAM.—It is noteworthy that while in 
the Synoptic Gospels references to the patriarch 
Abraham are comparatively frequent, and his per- 
sonality and relation to Israel form part of the 
historical background which they presuppose, and 
of the thoughts and conceptions which are their 
national inheritance, in the Gospel of St. John his 
name does not appear except in ch. 8. In the 
Synoptists he is the great historical ancestor of 
the Jews, holding a unique place in their reve- 
rence and affections; he is their father, as they are 
each of them his children (Mt 39 || Lk 38, Lk 13% 
1674 0 19°), To this the introductory title of St. 
Matthew’s Gospel testifies ; it is ‘the book of the 
generation of Jesus Christ, the son of David, the 
son of Abraham.’ And in the genealogical record 
that follows, his name stands at the head (Mt 1°), 
and through equally graduated stages,—epochs 
marked by the name of Israel’s most famous king, 
and by the nation’s most bitter humiliation (v.’’), 
—the ascent of the Christ is traced to the great 
fountain and source of all Jewish privilege and life. 
It is otherwise in the genealogy of St. Luke; and 
the difference indicates the different standpoints of 
Jewish and Gentile thought. Here the historian 
records no halting-places in his genealogy, but 
carries it back in an uninterrupted chain, of which 
the patriarch Abraham forms but one link (Lk 3*4), 
to its ultimate source in God. See art. GENE- 
ALOGIES. 

Other references in the Synoptists are on the 
same plane of thought, and presuppose a prevalent 
and accepted faith, which not only knew Abraham 
as the forefather and founder of their national life 
in the far-off ages of the past, but realized that in 
some sort or other he was still alive; and it was 
believed that to be with him, to be received into 
his bosom (Lk 16%), was the highest felicity that 
awaited the righteous man after death. Both St. 
Matthew and St. Mark bear emphatic testimony 
to this belief, in their narrative of the incident of 
our Lord’s solution of the dilemma presented by 
the Sadducees with their tale of the seven brothers. 
Jesus quotes Ex 3° in proof of the fact of the 
patriarchs’ resurrection and continued existence 
(Mt 22%? || Mk 12°6 Lk 2087), inasmuch as the Divine 
sovereignty here asserted over Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob necessarily implies the conscious life of those 
who are its subjects. In the Songs of Mary and 
Zacharias, again (Lk 146-55. 68-79)" Abraham is the 
forefather of the race, the recipient of the Divine 
promises (confirmed by an oath, Lk 1%) of mercy 
and goodwill to himself and his descendants (ef. 
Gal 3°38, He 6%, Ac 7!7, Ro 413); and his name is 
a pledge that the same mercy will not overlook or 
cease to care for his children (Lk 1°), And, finally, 
to be with Abraham and his great sons, to ‘sit 
down with Abraham and Isaac and Jacob in the 
kingdom of heaven’ (Mt 8"), is the desire and re- 
ward of the faithful Israelite. This reward, how- 
ever, Christ teaches, is not confined to the Jews, 
the sons of Abraham according to the flesh, still 
less is it one to which they have any right by 
virtue of the mere fact of physical descent from 
him ; it is one that will be enjoyed by ‘many’ faith- 
ful ones from other lands, even to the exclusion of 
the ‘sons of the kingdom,’ if they prove themselves, 
tLe ey eae opponents, faithless and unworthy 

The expression ‘Abraham’s bosom’ (Lk 162) or 


ject. 
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P ee a a ee (v.*)* is hardly to be understood as con- 
veying the idea of an eminent or unusual degree of 
happiness, It is practically equivalent to ‘ Para- 
dise.’ And the new condition of blessedness in 
which Lazarus finds himself is pre-eminent only in 
the sense that it is so striking a reversal of the 
relations previously existing between Dives and 
himself. The parable says nothing of any superior 
piety or faith exhibited ‘by Lazarus, which might 
win for him a more exalted position than others. 
As far as his present and past are concerned, it but 
sets forth retributive justice redressing for him and 
Dives alike the unequal balance of earth. ‘Abra- 
ham’s bosom,’ like the Hades in which the rich 
man lifts up his eyes, is part of the figurative or 
pictorial setting of the parable, and indicates no 
more than a haven of repose and felicity, the home 
and resting-place of the righteous with Abraham, 
who is the typical example of righteousness. The 
parable is on the plane of popular belief, and of set 
Pee e ars the imagery which w ould be mosi 
amiliar and intelligible to the hearers.+} 
In conformity with the general character of St. 
John’s Gospel, the references to Abraham there 
would seem to imply a more mystical, less matter 
of fact and as it were prosaic manner of regarding 
_ the great patriarch. He is spoken of in the 8th 
chapter alone, in the course of a discussion with Jews 
who are said to be believers in Jesus (v.31). Here 
also Abraham is the father of the Jews, and the 
are his children, his seed (vy.%7 *- 8) ; and this posi- 
tion they claim with pride (vv.* 39. Se) ERT] 
name and position, however, which Christ declares 
is belied by their conduct, in that, though nomi- 
nally Abraham’s seed, they do not Abraham's works, 
in particular when they conceive and plot the death 
of an innocent man (vv.**-*). To the charge itself 
they have no answer, except to reassert their son- 
ship, in this instance of God Himself (v.“1t), and to 
repeat the offensive imputation of demoniacal pos- 
session (v.*7). But with almost startling abruptness, 
taking advantage of a phrase quietly introduced, 
which they interpret to imply freedom from physi- 
cal death for those who accept Christ’s teaching, 
the interrupt with the assertion that Abraham 
died ‘ and the prophets’ (v.*), in apparent contra- 
diction to the tenor and assumption of the language 
which a moment before they had employed. Pro- 
bably they meant no more than that he and they, 
like all other men, had passed through the gate of 
death which terminates life on earth ; and were 
more intent on gaining a dialectic adv antage than 
on weighing the implications of their own words. 
But, in spite of them, for the few moments that are 
left the discourse preserves the high level of other- 
worldliness, to which Christ’s last words have 
raised it; and gives occasion for one of the most 
striking and emphatic assertions in which He is 
recorded to have passed beyond the boundaries and 
limitations of mere earthly experience. Abraham 
has seen His day (v.%). And by silence He con- 
paae and affirms the half-indignant, half-con- 
tuous and protesting ¢ question of ‘the Jews; 

as seen Abraham, and is greater even than 
their father (vv.®- 57), The climax is reached in 
y.*8,—in a brief sentence, which, if it did not bear 
so evidently the stamp of simplicity and truth, 
would be said to have been constructed with the 
most consummate skill and the finest touch of 
artistic feeling and insight. ‘ Before Abraham 
came into being, —the speaker gathers up and 


* 1 form is frequently used iby the Greek Fathers, 

6.9. Chijs. Hom. XL in Gen.: xévres ol Binccios . » « EUXNS Epyov 

Oe pPHOU HLOTOVTHT Oh. 

eee Bett oshasnts inom see Trench, Parabies}3, 
p. 461ff., and the references there given 5 Lightfoot, Hore ae 
et Talm. iii. p. 167 ff.; Stevens, Theology of the New Testament, 

. 82; Meyer, and the commentators, 77 loc. Cf. also Salmond 


in Hastings’ DBi, 17>t. 
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utilizes Jewish belief i in its past and reverence for 
its head,—‘I am.’ Abraham éyévero; Christ 2s. 
Thus was conveyed the answer to their question, 

Art thou greater ?’ (v.53) ; and thus was reasserted 
with emphasis the measureless distance between 
Himself and the greatest of the Jews, and a 
fortiori, as it would : appear to the company around, 
of the whole human race. 

It is remarkable and suggestive that in the only notice of the 
patriarch Jacob that is contained in the Fourth Gospel, ch. 
4°f. 12, the same question is addressed by the woman of Samaria 
to Christ: ‘Art thou greater than our father Jacob,’—the 
Dispenser of the new water with its marvellous properties than 
the actual giver of the well? It was natural and inevitable 
that one of the questions that more articularly forced itself 
upon the attention of His contemporaries should be the relation 
of the Teacher, who had arisen in their midst and who claimed 
so great things, not only to the earlier prophets, but to the 
patriarchs and ancestors of the Jewish nation. See further 
art. JACOB. 

The figure of Abraham, therefore, in the oo els 
is idealized, and invested with a simple eur 
as the head and founder of the race in the stadia 
tinct ages of the past, to whom are owing its present 
pr ivileges, and around whom gather its future hopes. 
There is, however, no indication of hero- -worship, as 
in the case of the more or less mythical ancestors 
of other peoples. This conception, moreover, apart 
from St. John’s Gospel, is purely patriarchal. The 
characteristic Pauline presentation of Abraham as 
the father of the faithful in a moral and spiritual 
sense, as the type and pattern of all righteousness 
and obedience, as it is developed in the Epistles to 
the Romans and Galatians, is absent (cf. also He 
118, Ja 27-23), References to the details of his 
history are not indeed wanting in the remaining 
books of the New Testament, but they are all, as it 
were, witha moral and didactic purpose: Gal 422, the 
two covenants; He 7!*-, Abraham and Melchizedek ; 
Ro 4! and He 11 ug. faith exhibited in the aban- 
donment of his fatherland, in the birth and offering 
up of Isaac ; Ac 7% 16, the same abandonment of his 
country and the ease of a tomb from the sons 
of Emmor in Sychem; cf. 1 P 3°, with a possible 
reference to Gn 18”. 

Later Hebrew literature discussed especially this 
aspect of his character, and the historical view was 
superseded by the ethical or theological. Cf., for 
example, Pirke Aboth v. 4, of the ten testings or 
trials (mp3) of Abraham, and Taylor, im loc.; 
‘Testament of Abraham,’ ed. M. R. James, Jexts 
and Studies, ii. 2. 

LITERATURE.—The authorities cited above, with articles on 
‘ Abrahain’ in Bible Dictionaries, and the Commentaries. 


A. 8. GEDEN. 

ABSOLUTION. Our Lord’s words on A bsolu- 
tion.—We find these in the following passages : 
Mt 16", especially this word spoken ‘to Peter, ‘I 
will give unto thee the keys of the kingdom of 
heaven: and whatsoever thou shalt bind on earth 
shall be bound in heaven: and whatsoever thou 
shalt loose on earth shall be loosed in heaven’ 
Mt 18" (spoken to all the Apostles), ‘ Verily i 
say unto you, What things soever ye shall bind on 
earth shall be bound in heaven: and what things 
soever ye shall loose on earth shall be loosed in 
heaven’; Jn 20°" ‘Jesus therefore said to them 
again, Peace be unto you: as the Father hath 
sent me, even so send I you. And when he had 
said this he breathed on them, and said unto 
them, Receive ye the Holy Ghost: whose soever 
sins ye forgive, they are forgiven unto them: 
whose soever sins ye retain, they are retained.’ 

The first of the sayings—that about the keys 
and the binding and loosing—we might have been 
under some compulsion to take as for Peter alone, 
| if it had not been that the like saying is repeated 
to all the Apostles afterwards. he words, were 

special to Peter, as the early history of the Acts 
shows; but they were not limited to him, And 
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following as they do on his great confession—being 
a prize and reward of that confession—they belong 
to him as a man who had attained by the revela- 
tion of the Father to a true faith that Jesus was 
the Christ the Son of God : they belonged to all the 
Apostles as men of like faith: and they belong to 
the whole Church of which these twelve were the 
nucleus, in proportion as that faith is alive in it. 
In regard to the saying (in Jn 20%) about the for- 
giveness and retaining of sins, it was spoken in ‘a 
general gathering of the believers in Jerusalem’ 
(see Lk 24°83), and ‘there is nothing in the context 
to show that the gift was confined to any particu- 
lar group (as the Apostles) among the whole com- 
pany present. The commission, therefore, must be 
regarded properly as the commission of the Chris- 
tian society and not as that of the Christian 
ministry’ (Westcott, in loco). 

The ‘keys’ may be understood as the keys of 
the porter at the outer door of the house, and as 
symbolic of authority to admit into the kingdom 
of heaven or to exclude from it. Or they may be 
taken as the keys of the steward for use inside the 
house, and as symbolic of authority to open the 
stores or treasuries of the household of God and to 
give forth from these treasuries according to the 
requirements of the household. It is rather in this 
second sense that authority is given to bind and to 
loose, which in Rabbinical usage meant to forbid 
and allow in matters of conduct; that is to say, to 
interpret the will of God and to enjoin rules of 
life in harmony with that will. This is the work 
of the steward of the mysteries of God, and has to 
do directly with things, not persons. But the first 
sense, that of admitting and excluding, which has 
to do with persons, is what is chiefly meant by the 
power of the keys, and it is as an exercise of this 
power and of the power given in the words, ‘Whose 
soever sins ye forgive, they are forgiven unto them,’ 
that absolution must be considered. 

Our Lord’s words seem at first reading to invest 
the Church with absolute authority, and to promise 
that Heaven will follow and ratify the action of 
the Church on earth, whatever that action may 
be, in forgiving or judging, in admitting into the 
kingdom of heaven or excluding fromit. But we 
recoil from this as impossible. There is no Church, 
how great soever its claims in regard to absolution, 
which does not admit that God alone forgives sin. 
We feel, however, that we must find a great sense 
in which to understand so great words as those of 
our Lord in these commissions. And we observe 
that before the words in Jn 20% our Lord breathed 
upon His disciples and said, ‘Receive ye the Holy 
Ghost.’ He imparted to them His own very Spirit, 
so enabling them to be His representatives and 
equipping them to continue His work. (The faith 
which Peter had by revelation of the Father, that 
is to say, by the same Spirit, was an equivalent 
endowment before he received the promise of the 
keys). It was evidently the purpose of the Lord 
Jesus that His Church should continue the exercise 
on earth of the power which He constantly exer- 
cised and set in the forefront of His ministry, the 
power of saying to the penitent, ‘Thy sins are for- 

iven thee’; and of saying this with such assured 

nowledge of the truth of God and such sympa- 
thetic discernment of the spirits of men, that what 
was done by the Church on earth should be valid 
in heaven, and the word of Christ by the Chureh 
powerful to give comfort to truly penitent souls. 

_The Lord is concerned not only that men be for- 
given, but that His disciples should know that 
they are forgiven. The grace of forgiveness has 
not its proper power in transforming their lives 
unless they know that they have it. As long as 
men are under fear and doubt. they are not Christ’s 
freemen: their religion is still only regulative. It 
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is when they have an assured sense of forgiveness 
and reconciliation to God that a great impulse of 
gratitude, with a new life in their souls, makes 
them free indeed, and strong in their freedom to 
serve God. Christ accordingly equips His Church 
to convey this assurance of forgiveness, and if a 
Church does not succeed in doing this, especially 
if, as often, the current idea in the Church is that 
to be assured of forgiveness is abnormal and 
unusual, the Church is greatly failing in its 
mission. If the form of our Lord’s promise in 
Jn 20% ‘Whose soever sins ye forgive,’ etc., seem 
too absolute, we must remember that the gift of 
the Holy Spirit, which He then gave the sign of 
imparting, is a gift of exceeding power, and that 
no limit can be set to the degree in which God 
through Christ is willing to give the Spirit. ‘He 
giveth not the Spirit by measure’ (Jn 3). And 
our Lord is speaking, according to His wont, to the 
ideal Church, to the Church which receives in the 
fulness with which He is willing to bestow. Just as, 
speaking at the high level of the ideal, He says 
to His servants in another place (Lk 10'*), ‘He 
that heareth you heareth me: and he that de- 
spiseth you despiseth me’; so He says here, ‘Whose 
soeyer sins ye forgive, they are forgiven,’ ete. But 
all these and such like promises depend for their 
fulfilment on the Spirit of Christ working, nay, 
reigning, in the Church. This power and reign of 
the Spirit ebbs and flows according to the faith 
and receptivity of the Church; and while it is the 
duty of the Church to believe in God being with it, 
and while the Church ought to clothe itself with 
the mighty assurance of heaven assenting to its 
judgments, it can dare to do so, and will ‘be able 
to do so, only in proportion as it has sought and 
obtained the indwelling of the Spirit. 

The words of our Lord before us certainly do 
not mean that forgiveness by the mouth and at 
the will of man is always to be followed by a 
ratification of God in heaven, even though that 
man be an apostle. But they do imply that when 
Christ’s servants do their work in the enlighten- 
ment and guidance of the Spirit, they will be able 
to convey messages of grace which will be accord- 
ing to the truth of things, and therefore valid in 
heaven: they will be able also to convey assur- 
ances of forgiveness, which will be owned of God 
as true, and will be made effective by His Spirit in 

enitent souls. So then the great and chief means 
by which the Church has in all ages fulfilled 
the work which is sustained by these startling 
promises, is the preaching of the gospel of recon- 
ciliation by Jesus Christ. By preaching in the 
power of the Spirit, thousands of souls have been 
in all ages receiving remission of sins and an 
assurance of forgiveness. Although the preaching 
is public, and the preacher has little or no separate 
knowledge of individual hearts, there is a ‘ privacy 
of publicity’ in which whatever message he has 
from God is made an absolution Divine in power 
and assurance to one and another of the hearers. 
So effectual is preaching in the Spirit, that it may 
perhaps be found that in the Churches in which 
there is no ordinance with the title of ‘private 
absolution,’ the sense of forgiveness of sins is truer, 
deeper, and more widely spread than in those 
which have such an ordinance, and count it neces- 
sary. Obviously another means by which the 
Church carries out the Lord’s purpose of conveying 
absolution to the penitent is by the sacraments. 
But there is great occasion also for the Church to 
afford full opportunity for individual help to souls 
in spiritual trouble, and such individual dealing as 
may in its issue amount to private absolution. In 
every revival of religion the need for this is felt. 
There are souls in doubt whether their repentance 
and faith are true, and whether they are them- 
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serves accepted of God. Such souls seek the help 
of the Church, and often greatly profit by it. 
Tnquiry-rooms’ have been of sotable service in 
modern ‘missions,’ and it is a common thing for 
people in trouble of conscience about some special 
sin to long to unbosom themselves about it to one 
whom they feel to have spiritual authority. Evan- 
gelical religious newspapers have found that they 
supply a demand by setting apart a column, often 
largely used, for the answers of some minister of 
reputation to men who open their minds to him, 
confess their ehief sins, doubts, or tem ptations, 
and seek comfort through him. All the C rurches, 
to a greater or less extent, supplement the preach- 
ing of the word by ‘discipline,’ and their admis- 
sion to communion and exclusion from it tell 
powerfully on the individual conscience. The 
effectiveness of all such dealing has a natural basis 
in the fact of experience that a man’s judgment of 
himself is greatly influenced by the judgment of 
his fellow-men, It belongs to human nature that 
the judgment of the community in which a man 
lives so tells upon his spirit that it is hard for 
him to bear up against it. This is carried to a 
higher power in the Church, in the sphere wherein 
the Spirit of Christ works. The testimony of men 
who are spiritually minded and in communion 
with God is felt to have an authority such that 
great relief is given to souls by the Church’s 
absolution, and great burden imposed by its re- 
fusal. And justly, for the discernment of spirits 
is one of the gifts of the Spirit of Christ to His 
servants. They all have it in some measure, some 
‘in a wonderful measure (1 Co 2”, 1 Jn 2” 4), and 
it may be recalled that after our Lord promised to 
Peter that on him He would build His Church, He 
did not say, as we should have expected, ‘I will 
give thee the keys of the Church,’ but ‘the keys of 
the kingdom of heaven’: from which we infer 
that, while the Church and the kingdom are not 
conterminous, the Church is meant to be a true 
realization of the kingdom, and its judgments 
valid for that kingdom. Im an ideal Church this 
would be fulfilled. In any actual Church the 
wer spoken of, at once gracious and awful, varies 
in its effectiveness according to the fulness of the 
Spirit in its office-bearers and members. 


2. History of Absolution in the Church.—In the NT age there 
is no trace of the practice of private confession to ministers of 
the Church for private absolution (Ja 516 cannot be so inter- 
preted). But very early in the history of the Church it became 
customary for those who, after baptism, had fallen into gross 
sins, especially the sins of idolatry, adultery, or murder, to be 
cut off from fellowship, and to be readmitted after repentance 
manifested by public confession in the church. This readmis- 
sion was an absolution, which came to be spoken of as the 
Church’s power to forgive sins,—a power, however, declared by 
Tertullian (de Pudic. xxi.) to belong to the Church only in so 
far as she is composed of spiritual men. This power in the 
2nd cent. was claimed as vested in the whole episcopate, and, 
by and by, in every single bishop ; still later, in every priest. 
And from the time of Leo the Great (Bishop of Rome a.p, 440), 
the custom grew of private confession and private absolution. 

In the Middle Ages there were many discussions as to whether 
the priest had power simply to declare the forgiveness of sins, 
God alone having power to forgive, or whether the priest truly 
himself exercises a power to forgive as representative of God. 

The final doctrine of the Church of Rome, as fixed by the 
Council of Trent, combines both these views. God alone 
forgives sins, and He does this solely on account of the sinner’s 
repentance. But the priest is the necessary instrument of God. 
God has been pleased to make the priest’s absolution the means 
by which the grace is conveyed, and the word of the priest is a 
judicial act in which he passes sentence on the penitent. The 
priest is entitled to use the words of the ritual, I absolve thee 
from thy sins in the name of the Father, the Son, and the Holy 
Ghost.’ It is admitted that ‘perfect sorrow for sin without 
addition of external rite blots out the stains, and restores the 

ace of God in the soul’; yet this perfect sorrow involves in a 
well-instructed Catholic the intention of confessing and receiv- 
ing the priest’s absolution when opportunity offers. ; Protestants 
truly penitent may indeed receive the peace of God, because 
this desire of confession may be regarded as implicit in ele 
But confession to the priest is a necessary duty, aud priestly 
absolution may not be omitted without loss of salvation. ‘4 

The Lutheran Church did not entirely abolish confession an 
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absolution ; but Luther made changes which very greatly altered 
its character, _ Confession was not made compulsory : it was a 
free opportunity that might be used in case of sins about which 
the penitent could not otherwise attain to peace. Luther made 
it unnecessary in confession to enumerate every individual sin ; 
and so little was absolution sacerdotal that it might be given by 
a Christian layman. In course of time, private confession ‘to 
the pastor mostly died out in the Lutheran Church. But it has 
often been spontaneously resumed in times of religious revival, 
of which interesting examples may be found in Dr. Biichsel’s 
Erinnerungen. He testifies strongly to the benefit both to 
pastor and people of the Privatbeichte, as he calls the Lutheran 
method, in contradistinction to the Roman Catholic Ohrbeichte 
(vol. ii. p. 113ff.). And he justifies the word of absolution 
spoken by the minister, ‘I absolve thee,’ etc., defending it from 
the objection that it is falsified and of no effect if the absolved 
has not truth and faith, by saying that in that case it is still 
effectual for judgment, as in the case of the misuse of the Lord’s 
Supper, or, indeed, of the preached gospel. 

In regard to the Anglican Church, in its ordinary service ‘ the 
absolution or remission of sins to be pronounced by the priest 
alone, the people still kneeling,’ is no more than a gospel pro- 
clamation of God’s pardon to the penitent, ending ina prayer 
for true repentance. The exhortation before the Communion 
contains this invitation, to be pronounced by the curate : ‘If 
there be any of you who . . . cannot quiet his own conscience, 
let him come to me, or to some other discreet and learned 
minister of God’s word, and open his grief, that by the ministry . 
of God’s holy word he may receive the benefit of absolution, 
together with ghostly counsel and advice to the quieting of his 
conscience, and avoiding of all scruple and doubtfulness.’ From 
this, the teaching of the Church of England appears to be simi- 
lar to that of the Lutheran, making confession exceptional not 
compulsory, and absolution not sacerdotal, but a part af the 
ministry of the Word. 

In the service for the visitation of the sick, the minister is 
enjoined ‘to move the sick person to make a special confession 
of his sins if he feel his conscience troubled with any weighty 
matter. After which confession the priest shall absolve him (if 
he humbly and heartily desire it) after this sort : ‘‘Our Lord 
Jesus Christ, who hath left power to His Church to absolve all 
sinners who truly repent and believe in Him, of His great mercy 
forgive thee thine offences : and by His authority committed to 
me, I absolve thee from all thy sins in the name of the Father, 
and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost.”’ 

In the Presbyterian Churches the words ‘absolve’ and 
‘absolution’ are used only of the restoration to Communion by 
the minister and elders—.e. the Kirk-Session—of those members 
of the Church who have fallen into any scandalous sin by which 
Christ is publicly dishonoured. These are usually dealt with 
first by the minister in private: then they appear before the 
Session, or before a delegation of it, to make acknowledgment, 
and profess repentance. Thereupon they may be addressed and 
‘absolved,’ by which is meant restored to Communion. This 
dealing has been undoubtedly, when used with spiritual tact and 
tenderness, a great means of deepening both the sense of sin and 
the trust of God’s forgiveness, and it has the effect of giving 
many who had lost character a new spiritual start. The value, 
however, of this discipline depends wholly on the measure in 
which those who administer it are Christian, not legal, in their 
spirit, and on the support which the discipline receives from 
the spiritual level of the general body of the Church. 


3. Conclusion.—Absolution, in the full meaning 
of bringing men into the sense of God’s forgiveness 
and keeping them in that sense, may be said to be 
the primary work of the Church and its ministry. 
This work is carried out mainly by preaching, 
sacraments, and individual dealing with souls. 
The short history given above indicates the more 
or less fitting and successful methods by which 
the Christian Church has endeavoured to fulfil 
especially the duty of individual dealing. In order 
that a Church may be truly successful in this 
work of grace, it must be largely and widely per- 
vaded by the Spirit of Christ in its whole mem- 
bership. The gift of power in this work is not 
confined to the ministry; it is found wherever 
there is a deeply spiritual mind and Christian 
experience. Men in spiritual trouble do not betake 
themselves to a priest or minister unless they feel 
him to have the spiritual authority that belongs to 
Christ-like character. A merely official spiritual 
authority is not seriously believed in. What com- 
forts and assures in time of soul-trouble is the 
word or sign of acknowledgment from the Chris- 
tian company speaking by those who truly repre- 
sent it—those who are truly called of God to the 
ministry, or who are shown by their goodness to 
be in the fellowship of God. On the training- 
ship Shaftesbury a bad boy met with an accident ; 
he was taken to the little hospital. When he was 
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awake at night he talked to the nurse. One night 
he said, ‘Sister, I think I am dying, and it is so 
hard; but I think if you kissed me, as if I was a 
good boy, I could bear it.’ This boy, conscious of 
an evil past and struggling to escape from it, felt 
as if the kiss of that good woman would give him 
cheer, and hope of acceptance with God—would be, 
in fact, an absolution. A Christian minister, in 
converse with a dying man in whom he discerns a 
true repentance, may be able to say with great 
power, ‘ Brother, be assured thy sins are forgiven 
thee,’ and great blessing of comfort to the man 
may follow, may indeed be looked for. Only ina 
high moment of spiritual impulse and assurance 
could the minister venture to say, ‘In the name of 
tthe Lord Jesus I absolve thee from thy sins.’ 
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ABYSS (4) é8vccos).—The word ‘ abyss,’ which we 
find in several places in the RV of the NT, is not 
found in the AV. There we find instead, in St. 
Luke (8*!) and in Romans (10") ‘the deep,’ and in 
the Apocalypse ‘the bottomless pit.’ In Rev 91? 
we find (RV) ‘the pit of the abyss’ (rd dpéap 77s 
aBvccov), a somewhat peculiar expression, but not 
having, it would seem, a different signification from 
the simple word ‘abyss.’ 

It is not easy to see that the word ‘abyss’ has 
the same signification in Romans as it has in St. 
Luke and the Apocalypse. In a general way, of 
course, the word may be taken as meaning the 
underworld, the world of departed spirits and of 
things dim and mysterious,—a world conceived of 
as deeply hidden away from that of things seen 
and known, even as the interior of the earth and 
the depths of the ocean are hidden. The abyss 
is certainly the realm of the departed in Ro 10’, 
where St. Paul himself interprets the word for us : 
‘Who shall descend into the abyss (that is, to 
bring up Christ from the dead)?’ But a more 
specific meaning than that of simply the under- 
world must be given to the word in Lk 8* and in 
the various passages in the Apocalypse where it 
occurs. The abyss is not even in Lk 831, perhaps, 
the ultimate place of punishment, but it is there 
assuredly a place of restraint and of terror, as it is 
also so far in the Apocalypse. The abyss in the 
latter is the Satanic underworld, the dark and 
mysterious region out of which evil comes, but 
also the prison in which during the millennial period 
Satan is confined. Of course much that is given 
in the Apocalypse is given under poetic imagery. 
The abyss is rather a condition of spiritual beings 
than a region of space. But under the imagery 
there is fact, the fact that there are spiritual 
beings setting themselves in opposition to the 
Kingdom of God, and yet in their very opposi- 
tion conscious of His restraining power. Satan 
is bound for a season in the abyss. He has no 
absolute power, but must submit to such restraint 
as 1s put upon him. Evil comes from the abyss, 
but the very Spirit of evil has to submit to being 
bound there. 


LITERATURE. —The Commentaries on the passages above cited; 
the art. ‘ Abyss’ in Hastings’ DB and in the Encye. Biblica. 


GEORGE C, WATT. 
_ ACCEPTANCE.—The state or relation of being 
in favour, especially with God. It is a common OT 
conception that has been carried over into the NT. 
In the former it has both a ceremonial significance, 
involving the presence of an approved offering or 
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a state of ceremonial purity, and also an ethical 
significance, involving divinely approved conduct. 
The Hebrew expression 0°39 x¥3 ‘to lift up or accept 
the face or person of one,’ becomes in NT mpoowmov 
hap Bavew, ‘to accept the person or presence, which, 
however, with its derivatives, mpoowmoAnumrew and 
mpocwrodnumrns, always implies the acceptance of 
the outward presence, without regard to the in- 
ward or moral qualities; hence, in a bad sense, 
partiality, as in Lk 207 (cf. Mt 227° and Mk 1234), 
In a good sense the idea is expressed by evdpecros, 
‘well-pleasing’ (Mt 3!” ‘This is my beloved Son, 
in whom I am well pleased’; cf. Mt 17°); cf. also 
dexrés, ‘acceptable’ (Lk 44, Ph 4’), used with 
éviaurés, ‘acceptable Abe ’ (Lk 4") and with Kxa:pos, 
‘acceptable time’ (2 Co 6”), of a period or time when 
God’s favour is specially manifest. In numerous 
passages in the Gospels and Epistles acceptance 
with God comes only through and in Jesus Christ 
(Jn 148, Eph 18 ‘accepted in the Beloved,’ Ro 1438, 
He 13”). So also the disciple’s conduct and ser- 
vice are to be such as will find acceptance with 
Christ (Eph 5”, 2 Co 5°; cf. He 12%). See, further, 
art. ACCESS. ! ; 
As applied to our Lord Himself, the idea of His 
acceptance both with God and man is of frequent 
occurrence in the Gospels. Of Jesus as a growing 
boy this twofold acceptance on earth and in heaven 
is expressly affirmed (Lk 2°). His perfect accept- 
ance with the Father is testified to, not only by a 
voice from heaven both at the beginning of His 
ministry (Mt 317|\) and towards its close (Mt 17°|i), 
but by the constant affirmations of His own self- 
consciousness (Mt 1177, Mk 12°|j, Jn 5% 8” 1017, 
15° etc.). The favour with which He was regarded 
by the people when He first came declaring ‘the 
acceptable year of the Lord,’ is proved not only by 
such notices as, ‘The common people heard him 
gladly’ (Mk 12%’), but by the crowds which fol- 
lowed Him constantly all through the period of 
public favour. So far as acceptance with men is 
concerned, there is, of course, another side to the 
picture. ‘No prophet,’ He said, ‘is acceptable in 
his own country’ (Lk 44). His own brethren did 
not believe on Him (Jn 73°), His own townsmen 
thrust Him out of their city (Lk 4°), His own 
eople were guilty at last of that great act of re- 
jection which found utterance in the shouts, ‘ Not 
this man, but Barabbas’ (Jn 18%), and ‘ Crucify 
him, crucify him’ (Lk 237), and was visibly set 
forth to all coming time when He was nailed to a 
cross in full sight of Jerusalem (see REJECTION). 
He who had been accepted for a time was now ‘a 
root out of a dry ground,’ the ‘despised and re- 
jected of men’ (Is 53-8). And yet it was from this 
same root of rejection and sorrow that the accept- 
ance of Christ was to grow into universal forms. 
Being lifted up from the earth, He drew all men 
unto Him (Jn 12%), And though as the well- 
beloved Son He had never for a moment lost favour 
in His Father’s sight, it was through enduring the 
cross and despising the shame that He sat down at 
the right hand of the throne of God (He 12°; ef. 
Ph 241), E. B. POLLARD. 


ACCESS (rpocaywy7).—No word in the English 
language expresses the double meaning of zpoc- 


aywy). While the AV translates it invariably 
‘access,’ the RV more accurately renders ‘our 
access’ in Ro 5? and Eph 23, 

The zpocaywyets at Eastern courts acted as 
official introducer in conducting strangers to a 
king’s presence.* Whether there were any allusion 
to this or not in the minds of our New Testament 
writers, the custom ¢//ustrates appropriately one use 
of the word ‘access.’ Christ as our Introducer 
obtains admission for us into the favour and 

* Tholuck, Rom. l.c., and Usteri, Lehrb. m1. i. 1, p. 101. 
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presence of God. Tpocaywyn is aditus ad ren vel 
personam’ (Grotius). It means (1) ‘ introduction,’ 
‘admission’ (see references to classical Greek 
authors, and to Chrysostom in Ellicott on Eph 2'8) ; 
(2) ‘liberty of approach.’ 

‘Access’ (rpocaywyh) occurs in three passages in 
the New Testament, Ro 52, Eph 2}8, and3!. An ex- 
amination of these passages will best explain what 
‘access’ meant in the thought of St. Paul. Then 
it will be necessary to consider 1 P 3!8 ‘ For Christ 
also hath once suffered for sins, the just for the 
unjust, that he might bring us (pocaydyy) to 
God ; and afterwards, the idea of the author of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews regarding ‘access’ as the 
act of drawing near to God through the great 
High Priest must be stated. 

1. Ro & ‘Through whom we have also [kaé, 
‘copulat et auget’ (Toletus), ‘answering almost to 
our ‘‘as might be expected” (Alf.)] got [érxjxapuer] 
our [rjy] access (introduction) by our [77] faith, into 
this grace wherein we stand.’ The Perfect tense 
is used in connexion with that justifying act re- 
ferred to in y.1. Access is not here a second 
privilege of the justified, but introduction to the 
very grace of justification itself. We owe to Christ 
not only peace as the primary blessing of justifi- 
cation, but admission to that state which is the 
atmosphere of peace. 

This paragraph, beginning with v.! and descrip- 
tive of the life of the justified, is founded on the 
doctrinal basis just laid down. The Apostle has 
examined the world of men, as it appeared in the 
prevalent antithesis of Jew and Gentile. His 
spiritual diagnosis revealed the fact of universal 
sin and universal condemnation. <A guilty race, 
a holy God, and a broken Jaw, with its death 
penalty, were factors in the problem for solution. 
This problem, insoluble by man, is taken in hand 
by Christ. Christ provided a solution as effectual 
as the need for it is clamant. The summary of 
that solution as contained in 4% is the Divine 
certificate of its efficacy. It was written not for 
the sake of Abraham alone (a typical case of its 
application), but for us also, to whom it shall be 
imputed, if we believe on Him that raised up Jesus 
our Lord from the dead ; who was delivered for our 
offences, and was raised again for our justification. 
Based on this, ch. 5 begins: ‘Therefore being 
justified by faith, we have peace with God through 
our Lord Jesus Christ.’ Before getting further, 
the Apostle ‘harks back’ in y.? to the thought of 
justifying grace, access to which is by Christ. 

Into the state of justifying grace we havc access 
through Christ’s Passion. His introduction in- 
cludes, nay, is the starting-point of, liberty of ap- 
proach. The need of an introduction implies that 
we were outside the state into which we are 
introduced. St. Paul himself had experienced 
transition from the condition of a condemned, to 
that of a justified, sinner. ‘Barnabas introduced 
him to the apostles (Ac 9’), and there were others 
‘“that led him by the hand to Damascus” (v.38); but 
it was Christ that introduced and led him by the 
hand into this grace’ (M. Henry). Christ itro- 
duces, ‘ Contigit nobis ut perduceremur’ (Erasmus). 
He does not drag unwilling followers. Faith is 
the following foot. If He draws us, we run after 
Him. 


2. Eph 2'8 ‘For through him we both have our 
access in one Spirit unto the Father.’ 3” ‘In 


whom we have our boldness and our access with 
confidence by the faith of him.’ The old contro- 
versy as to whether access means 1 these verses 
introduction or liberty of approach, still survives. 
Among moderns, Alford and Ellicott take opposite 
sides. Alford contends for the latter as ‘ better 
representing the repetition, the present liberty of 
approach which éyouev implies, but which ‘“‘introduc- 


tion” does not give.’ While pressing the point that 
as * boldness’ (rappyata) is subjective in 34, ‘access’ 
there coupled with it must also be subjective, he 
Sives away his case by admitting that the second 
term (tpocaywyy) is ‘less purely so than the first’ 
(rappyola). Ellicott argues for ‘introduction’ on 
grounds of lexical and classical usage, but also 
makes the significant admission that the transitive 
meaning of mpocaywyy is a little less certain in 34 
than it is in 2'%, on account of its union with the 
intransitive mappnola. 

Where equally competent critical authorities 
thus differ, the context of the passages may be 
allowed to decide between them. In the paragraph 
as where ‘access’ (y.!8) appears, the Apostle 
writes of a change in the Ephesians’ relations cor- 
responding to the change already described as 
having taken place in their moral and spiritual 
condition. At one time they were afar off, aliens, 
strangers, hopeless, godless. A change was effected 
by the blood of Christ. Those for whom His death 
procured peace are now declared to be fellow- 
citizens of the saints, members of the household of 
God, stones in that living temple in which God 
dwells through the Spirit. There is surely some- 
thing more implied by ‘access’ in such a setting 
than mere liberty of approach to God. The 
Church is Christ’s body, sharing the privileges of 
its Head. The reconciliation effected by His blood 
isnot amere potential one. Very definite language 
is used to express change of relationship: v.# 
‘were brought nigh’ (historic). To become citizens 
of a kingdom, members of a household, stones in a 
building, implies a definite act performed on behalf 
of the persons or things thus brought into these 
new relations. Access in the sense of introduction 
seems to express most fitly the alteration thus con- 
textually described. 

‘The argument for ‘introduction’ is not quite so 
strong in 3". In the context preceding, St. Paul 
has been speaking of his own office as Apostle of 
the Gentiles. He was made a minister of the 
gospel in order by its means to bring the Gentiles 
into the fellowship of the saints, and instruct 
men as to the eternal purpose of God in Redemp- 
tion. That purpose, executed in Christ, mani- 
fested to principalities and powers in heaven the 
wisdom of God. Had the ‘access’ been used by 
itself in v.!2 after the above line of thought, that 
would not point to introduction rather than to 
liberty of approach. But standing as it does be- 
tween ‘boldness’ (zappnolay) and ‘with confidence’ 
(€v merobjoe), ‘liberty of approach’ scarcely ex- 
presses all the author’s thought. The multiplica- 
tion of terms indicates an attempt to give utterance 
to something besides this. And so, according to 
the analogy of Ro 5? and Eph 2'6, we are warranted 
here also in translating mpocaywyn, by ‘introduc- 
tion.’ ‘While the former of the parallel terms 
(boldness) describes the liberty with which the 
newborn Church of the redeemed address them- 
selves to God the Father and the unchecked 
freedom of their petitions, the latter (admittance) 
takes us back to the act of Christ by which He 
introduced us to the Father’s presence and gave us 
the place of sons in the house’ (Findlay in Eapos. 
Bible, ‘Ephesians’). : 

Confusion has been created by expositors in- 
sisting that ‘access’ must, in the three passages 
where the word occurs, always mean either itro- 
duction, ox liberty of approach exclusively. But 
the larger concept, ‘introduction,’ includes the 
lesser, ‘liberty of approach.’ To put it in another 
wav-—the latter term follows from the former. 
Presentation at the Court of Heaven gives one 
the right to return there. It secures habitual 
access to God at all times. , F 

3 4 P 3% ‘Because Christ also suffered for sins 
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once, the righteous for the unrighteous, that he 
might bring us (pocaydyy) to God.’ The Apostle 
does not set himself in this Epistle to expound the 
theology of the Passion. His general purpose is to 
comfort and sustain Christians who are suffering 
persecutions. Some of them were slaves, enduring 
wrongs from cruel masters because of their faith 
in Christ. These were directed to the exemplary 
character of Christ’s sufferings. In 3! St. Peter 
- assures them that it is better to suffer for well- 
doing than for evil-doing. Then in v.!* he links 
them in thought with the suffering Saviour. But 
it is not on the exemplary significance of Christ’s 
sufferings that he cnlanses, That is left behind. 
The writer is spellbound by the very mention of 
the Cross, and tor a moment he forgets his pur- 
pose of directing some wronged slaves to Christ as 
the supreme example of suffering innocence, that 
he may state again the wider and deeper meaning 
of his Lord’s Passion. Christ suffered in connexion 
with sin once for all (drat). The unique signifi- 
cance of His death consisted in its being the 
death of a righteous person for the unrighteous 
(Oikaos drép ddikwy); and His action had this end 
in view, that He might conduct us (rpocaydyy) to 
God: ‘ut nos, qui abalienati fueramus, ipse abiens 
ad Patrem, secum una, justificatos adduceret in 
celum, v.”, per eosdem gradus quos ipse emensus 
est, exinanitionis et exaltationis’ (Bengel). ‘And 
if the soul bear back still through distrust, He 
takes it by the hand and draws it forward; leads 
it unto His Father; presents it to Him, and leaves 
mot the matter till it [the reconciliation between a 
sinner and God] be made a full and sure agree- 
ment’ (Leighton). 

4. The word rpocaywy7 is not found in the Epistle 
to the Hebrews. Access is expressed there in 


different language from that in the passages con- 


sidered, because it is associated with somewhat 
different ideas. The author of Hebrews, writing 
as a pastor, not as an evangelist, aims at con- 
serving rather than initiating faith. Instead 
of the Pauline and Petrine idea of the Saviour 
leading in a sinner, we have the sinner coming to 
the Saviour. Introduction (rpocaywyh) becomes 
access, liberty of approach, approximation. Sinners 
are represented in the very act of approaching— 
are exhorted to approach. The worshippers under 
the law were rovs mpocepxoudvous, ‘the comers’ 
(He 10") ; ‘not those that come to the worship, but 
those who by the worship come to God’ (Owen). 
Under the gospel (Judaism evolved) their attitude 
and character remained the same : 7” 11° (singular) 
or 4!6 10?°, where believers are exhorted to draw 
near (mpocepy wea). : 

As a Hebrew Christian addressing Hebrew 
Christians, the writer of Hebrews makes large use 
of Old Testament conceptions and Old Testament 
rites familiar to himself and his correspondents. 
Urging upon them the truth ‘that the faith of 
Christ is the true and final religion’ (Davidson), 
he presents a series of contrasts between what was 
elementary in Judaism and the finished product of 
Christianity. Modern readers are apt to lose 
themselves amid’unfamiliar details here. But it 
is possible to set these details in the background, 
and yet grasp the permanent truths, which are as 
important for us as for the readers to whom such 
details became the most effective illustrations. 
We shall keep this in view when attempting now 
to summarize the great facts necoanecee with the 
ae of access in the four Epistles already referred 

0. 

(1) The need of access to implies separation from 
God—want of fellowship like that enjoyed by 
those who walk in the hght. We are by nature 
afar off (Eph 218), aliens (v.12). There is an en- 
mity which must be slain before peace is effected. 


The wrath of God is revealed against all ungodli- 
ness and unrighteousness of men (Ro 18). The 
Ephesians were by nature children of wrath (Eph 
23). That exhortation used in Hebrews to draw 
near (416 10%) could be addressed only to those 
who are at a distance from God. ‘Whereas it 
is emphatically affirmed that He is able to save 
unto the uttermost, it is supposed that great 
oppositions and difficulties do lie in the way of 
its accomplishment’ (Owen). ; : : 
(2) The great separating barrier is si. All 
have sinned (Ro 3%’): and the correlative of uni- 
versal sin is universal condemnation. Sin and 
death are so associated as to be completely one 
(Ro 5! 4-15-17. 1), The Ephesians are represented 
as dead in trespasses and sins (2'). ; 

(3) All three Persons of the Godhead conspired 
to deal with the problem of sin, in a way corre- 
sponding to its magnitude. Access is (a) to (apés) 
ie Father (Eph 2'8)—representing the God to 
whom we are to be reconciled and introduced, and 
into whose family we are to be adopted ; (4) Hsieh 
(6:4) the Son (Ro 5, Eph 2'5); (c) by (év) the 
Spirit (Eph 21°). ; ; 

(4) This is the special work of Christ. He bridges 
the gulf which sin has created between God and 
man. We have access into the grace of justifica- 
tion through the redemption that is in Christ 
Jesus, whom God hath set forth to be a propitia- 
tion through faith in His blood (Ro 3% *). The 
double alienation from God and His Chureh dis- 
cussed in Ephesians is removed through Christ—by 
His blood (2), by His flesh (v.!°), by His Cross 
(vec) 

The steps whereby access was effected by Christ 
are clearly laid down in I P 3%. His death has 
a connexion with sin. He suffered once for all 
(daz), ‘so that to them who lay hold on Him this 
holds sure, that sin is never to be suffered for in the 
way of strict justice again, as not by Him, so not by 
them who are in Him’ (Leighton). The unique 
significance of Christ’s suffering in connexion with 
sins is expressed in the words ‘the just for the 
unjust’ (dikacos trép ddixwv). In dying, the right- 
eous One took on Himself the liability of the 
unrighteous. Access to God was, in St. Peter’s 
estimation, thus purchased at an unspeakable 
price. ‘A righteous One has once for all faced, 
and in death taken up and exhausted, the responsi- 
bilities of the unrighteous, so that they no more 
stand between them and God’ (Denney, The Death 
of Christ, p. 102). 

The author of Hebrews explains and illustrates 
by a method swt generis, how Christ obtains access 
for us. Christ is the great High Priest interceding 
for men in the heavenly sanctuary, and the function 
which He discharges in heaven is based on the 
death which He died on earth. A priest’s duty is 
to establish and represent fellowship between God 
and man. Christ found that sin barred the way to 
this fellowship, and accordingly dealt with ‘sin. 
He was appointed with a view to this end—to 
make propitiation for the sins of the people (He 
27), In contrast with the Levitical priests and 
their duties, Christ’s Person and work are perfect 
(réXevos). He deals with sin by way of sacrifice. 
This He did once when He offered up Himself 
(777). ‘Once in the end of the world hath he 
appeared to put away sin by the sacrifice of him- 
self’ (9°6). ‘Christ was once offered to bear the 
sins of many’ (v.*8), ‘For by one offering he hath 
perfected for ever [‘ to perfect,’ redecodv, ‘is to bring 
into the true condition of those in covenant’ 
them that are sanctified’ [‘to sanctify,’ ayidgfev, 
“is to make to belong to God,’ Davidson}. 

Associated with the same conception of sacrifice 
are the references in the Epistle to the blood of 
Christ. He entered into the Holy Place by (did) 
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His blood (9""). The blood of Christ, who offered 
Himself to God, purges the conscience from dead 
works (v.44), We have boldness to enter into the 
Holiest by the blood of Christ (10). Access is 
therefore dependent on Christ’s Person and work. 
In reliance on His sacrifice (10), along a way con- 
secrated by His death (v.2°), mindful of their High 
Priest (v.*!) in heaven, believers are exhorted to 
draw near to God. The exhortation in 4'8 to come 
boldly unto the throne of grace is also founded on 
Jesus having passed into the heavens as our great 
High Priest: and it adds the thought of Christ’s 
sympathy, as having experienced infirmities and 
temptations Himself, in order to encourage sup- 
pliants for merey and grace. The truth put hor- 
tatively in these passages is also taught directly 
in ier where access is linked with intercession. 
This intercession, of which an example is preserved 
in Jn 17, is continued in heaven, and derives its 
power from the sacrifice which Christ offered on 
earth. 

(5) Faith is the subjective condition of those 
who have access (Ro 3” 52, Eph 3). ‘He who 
comes to God must believe that he is’ (He nS): 
The eleventh chapter of Hebrews is a record of 
faith in action, faith as illustrated in the lives of 
saints, who first came to God, and then acted and 
endured, because sustained by the strength of God. 

LITERATURE.—The Commentaries on the passages discussed, 
especially Sanday-Headlam on Romans; Ellicott, Meyer, H. G. 
Miller, and Armitage Robinson on Ephesians; Delitzsch, 
Davidson, Westcott, and Bruce on Hebrews; also Calvin’s 
Institutes, WI. xiii. 5, xx. 12; Cremer’s Biblico-Theol. Lez. ; 
Denney, The Death of Christ; Expositor, 4th series [1890], 
ii. 131; 2nd series [1882], iv. 321. 


ACCOMMODATION.— 
i. The Incarnation as the supreme example. 
(a) The birth and childhood of Jesus. 
(6) The temptations to which He was subjected. 
(c) The mental and spiritual sufferings experienced by 
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im. 
ii. Incidents inferentially valuable. 
(a) His education in a pious Jewish home. 
(6) The deliberate acceptance and public avowal by 
Him of the limitations conditioning human 


life. 

(c) Revelation of these limitations involved in the 
spontaneity of His attitude towards (1) His 
fellow-men, (2) His Father. 

iii. Jesus’ activity as Teacher. j 

(a) Repeated assertions as to nature of the authority 
wielded by Him. ; 

(b) Objective of His message detined by (1) the national 
characteristics of His fellow countrymen ; (2) 
their theological and traditional beliefs— 

(z)Messianickingdom. — 

(2) Doctrine of angel-mediation. ‘ 

(y) Current conceptions of the power of Satan 
and of evil spirits. : ‘ 

(c) Methods employed by Jesus in His teaching: (1) 
parables purposely and economically utilized ; 
(2) use of popular figurative expressions ; (3) 
employment of aphorism, allegory, etc. ; (4) ac- 
ceptance of current conceptions as to— 

(z) Natural phenomena. 
(8) Anthropology. ih he ; 
iv. Attitude of Jesus towards the Messianic hopes of His day. 

(a) Assumption of the title ‘Son of Man. ’ 

(b) Attitude towards the Jewish Canon of Scripture 
observable in His acceptance of (1) its general 
historicity ; (2) the traditional view of the author- 
ship and interpretation of Ps 110. 

vy. Summary and practical conclusion. 
Literature. 


The term ‘accommodation’ may be defined as 
the principle or law according to which God adapts 
His Self-revelation to the capacities and limitations 
of created intelligences. In every age, from the 
earliest onwards, this Self-revelation of God has 
been made, and has its own characteristic features. 
Between the time when men conceived of God in 
the rudimentary anthropomorphism of Gn 3° and 
the time of the highest attainment by the human 
mind of His Nature and Being (Jn 4%f-), every 
conceivable gradation occurs 1 the extent and 
character of God’s revelation of Himseii to men. 
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i. THE INCARNATION AS THE SUPREME EXAMPLE. 
—This is not the place to enter into a detailed 
Inquiry as to the nature and extent of the self- 
imposed limitations of Christ, or how far the 
modern theories of the kenosis (wh. see) are justified 
by revelation, directly or by implication. It will be 
sufficient here to indicate how far the Gospels, as 
we have them, point to a real adoption by Him of 
the conditions of that life which He assumed, and 
involved Him ex necessitate in the limitations of a 
real human life. 

(~) So complete is the accommodation to the 
capacities and requirements of infanthood, that 
St. Luke seruples not to record, as part_of the 
angelic message, the finding by the shepherds of 
- . + ‘a babe wrapped in swaddling clothes and 
lying in a manger’ (Lk 2"), and St. Matthew 
makes the safety of His childhood depend on the 
vigilance and care of Joseph and His mother, their 
return from enforced exile being conditioned by 
the fact that ‘they are dead that sought the young 
child’s life’ (Mt 2). All this presupposes, of 
course, His development along the lines of human 
growth, which is boldly outlined by St. Luke in 
the much debated passage, ‘Jesus advanced in 
wisdom and stature, and in favour with God 
and men’ (Lk 2”). If these words are to be in- 
terpreted according to their obvious meaning, they 
imply a moral and spiritual as well as a physical 
advancement along lines as normal as, for ex- 
ample, those which marked the growth of the 
child Samuel. We may say, indeed, that there is 
a marked reference to the words . . . kal dayaédv 
kal wera Kupiov kat pera avOpwrwrv of 18 27° [L XX]. 
‘Christ’s growth was from His birth a holy growth’ 
(Martensen, Christian Dogmatics, Eng. tr. p. 282); 
but the words ‘the child grew and waxed strong’ 
(Lk 2*°) point to the essentially human conditions 
under which that growth was effected. 

The sole incident in connexion with His boyhood 
which has come down to us in our reliable authori- 
ties is that of His visit to the temple (Lk 2"*-), 
Short, however, as it is, it throws a clear light on 
the nature and reality of the advance ‘in wisdom 
and favour,’ and its uninterrupted continuity is 
well expressed in v.*°, if we give the word Anpov- 
uevov its proper significance. Day by day He was 
being filled with wisdom. Even at this age, His 
marvellous intellectual powers displayed them- 
selves, and already He exhibited that keen insight 
which in after life He so frequently showed. The 
verb used to express the amazement of the learned 
teachers (éflcravro) shows how much these men 
wondered at the Buy’s knowledge and at the depth 
of His understanding (émi rq ovvécer). Notwith- 
standing this feature of the narrative, the historian 
is far from leading us to suppose that there was 
anything supernatural in the matter. He rather 
represents Jesus as a boy of a singularly inquiring 
turn of mind. who deliberately determines to find 
out for Himself the solution of many problems 
which puzzled Him during the course of His home 
education, and for which He could find no satis- 
factory explanation from His teachers in Nazareth. 
He sits down (xa6uféuevov) at the feet of these great 
teachers (diacxd\wv) as a learner, (cf. St. Paul’s 
description of his own education In the Law, Ac 
993), Nor are we to look upon the circumstance 
in the temple as constituting an exhibition of 
miraculous intellectual acquirements in the_ordi- 
nary sense of that word. All Jewish children 
from their ‘earliest infancy’ (Jos. c. Apion. 1. 18) 
were made to acquire a knowledge of and to prac- 
tise the precepts of the Law. We have only to 
conypare the Lukan narrative with that given in 
the Arabic Gospel of the Infancy to see how com- 
pletely natural and human is the whole incident, 
and how entirely the boyhood of Jesus was subject 
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to boyhood’s conditions and limitations. In the 
latter He is represented as cross-examining each 
of the doctors, and instructing them not only in 
matters appertaining to the Law and the Prophets, 
but in astronomy, physics, metaphysics, and other 
branches of current erudition (see chs. xlviii.—lii.). 

Without entering into an examination of the words contained 
in His answer to His mother’s gentle rebuke, or what relation 
they bear to His subsequent complete and developed self- 
consciousness, it may be said that they do not necessarily in- 
yolve all that is sometimes imported into them. Even the im- 
plied antithesis 6 ser/p cov of v.48 and éy 7015 roti xo-rpos wou of v.49 
probably means nothing more than a reminder that the claims 
of His heavenly Father take precedence of all others, and bears 
testimony to a profound appreciation of the transcendent 
reality of His Divine Sonship (cf. B. Weiss, Leben Jesu, Eng. tr. 
vol. i. p. 278 ff.). It is true, we have no right to assume that 
the Boy Jesus had no knowledge of His unique relationship to 
God (cf. Gore, Diss. p. 78, n. 1). The use of the possessive 
particle ov points to the probability that His powers of realiza- 
tion in this respect were as wonderful as the development of His 
mental faculties in another. This is, however, far from saying 
that Jesus at this early age possessed the consciousness of His 
Messiahship, which only came to full maturity at the next 
turning-point of His life (see Sanday’s art. ‘Jesus Christ’ in Hast- 
ings’ DB, vol. ii. p. 609); and the short but graphic touch with 
which St. Luke portrays for us His surprise at His parents’ 
method of search (ri ors éCyreizré ee ;), and His sustained sub- 
ordination (jy tbroreccopevos xv7015 gives the idea of a continuance 
of His subjection to the conditions of His home life) to the 
authority of Joseph and Mary shows how completety the Son of 
God ‘emptied Himself,’ nopgzy dovAov Away, Ph 27. 

One incidental reference to this period of Jesus’ 
life in the Synoptic narrative further deepens the 
impressiveness of this self-humiliation. St. Mark 
relates that on the occasion of one of His visits to 
Nazareth (Mk 6!) His teaching was met by His 
fellow-townsmen with the scornful question, ‘Is 
not this the carpenter?’ (6 réxrwv).* This single 
question gives point to the more general remark of 
St. Luke mentioned above, and interprets his use 
of the analytical or periphrastic tense (#v trorac- 
oo6uevos: for the use of this form of the verb the 
reader is recommended to see Burton’s NZ’ Moods 
and Tenses, p. 11 f. and p. 16; see also Blass, Gram. 
of NT Greek, p. 203). 

His whole life, then, previous to the events which 
led to His public ministry, was lived under the 
simple conditions which obtained in a humble but 
pious country home, and His answer to the Baptist’s 
remonstrance, ‘it becometh us (mpérov éoriv tyuiv) 
to fulfil all righteousness’ (Mt 31%), is the result of 
a training characteristic in its naiveté of a house 
whose inmates ‘waited for the redemption of 
Israel’ (Lk 2”), and were strict observers of the 
laws governing the religious life of the Jews. See, 
further, artt. BoyHoopD and CHILDHOOD. 

It may not be out of place to note a slight but significant 
difference in the method of introducing the narrative of Jesus’ 
baptism between the Lukan and the other two Synoptic 
versions. The latter speak of Jesus as coming from Galilee for 
the special purpose of being baptized (see fragment of Gosp. 
Heb. in. Jerome's adv. Pelag. 3)\—rod Borriobyvos bx’ drod (Mt 
318), x00} eBorriotn urd Iwevvov (Mk 19),—and seem to be conscious 
of a certain amount of astonishment on account of the act. 
The Lukan narrative, on the other hand, gives the story an 
incidental character ; and by its uses of the participle, both in 
describing the act of baptism and also His prayer which im- 
mediately followed (za) "Inco PBomriabévros x0) xpootuyoutvou, 
Lk 321), the Evangelist gives a human touch to the whole scene 
which harmonizes well with the style of his history in this 
place. 

(4) It is, however, when we come to the scene of 
His temptation, and study it in connexion with the 
revelation which He had just received from His 
Father, that we begin to appreciate the full mean- 
ing of the words of He 4% that Jesus was One who 
‘ Le > \ ‘ . 

in all points’ (kara mdv7a) was tempted like our- 
selves. Whatever be the interpretation we are 
inclined to put upon the nature and method of the 
temptations (see art. TEMPTATION) to which He 
was subjected, one thing must be uncompromis- 


* This would seem to be the original and correct form of the 
expression, though the Matthean record has 6 rod réxrovos vies 
(Mt 1355), to which the Western text (Il) of St. Mark has con- 
formed (see Wright, Synopsis of the Gospels in Greek, p. 52 f.). 


ingly insisted on—the struggle was a real one, it 
was intense, it was necessary (@rpetev yap avTY.. - 
dua Tradnuarwv TerecGoa, He 2°), It is necessary 
that we should be on our guard against falling 
into the errors which mar, for example, the work 
of Hilary of Poitiers in his controversy with the 
Arians (see especially his Libri XII. de Trinitate, 
Liber x.). To explain away the reality of the 
sufferings of Jesus arising out of His different 
temptationsy whether these sufferings are mental 
or physical, is of the essence of Docetism ; and a 
docetic Christ has never yet appealed, and we are 
confident never will appeal, to the conscious needs 
of humanity. Jesus Himself must have been the 
ultimate source from which the story of the Temp- 
tation became known, and it is very evident that 
the impression made upon His mind by the terrible 
ordeal was most profound. He had just received 
from His Father the revelation of His unique Son- 
ship.* St. Matthew and St. Luke agree in _prefix- 
ing to two of the temptations the words, ‘If thou 
art the Son of God,’ the essence of the trial con- 
sisting in the danger of doubting the truth which 
had been disclosed to His consciousness, and of 
testing the fidelity of God by a thaumaturgical 
exhibition. There is also a subtle psychological 
and spiritual fitness in the character of the first of 
the series, which speaks, perhaps, more for its real 
force than any direct statement could do. The 
a fee came to Jesus in the hour and on the side 
of His physical exhaustion, and this is in direct ac- 
cordance with the general experience of humanity. 
Temptation becomes infinitely stronger and more 
dangerous when physical weakness comes to the 
aid of the external promptings of the Evil One. 
That Jesus believed, and led those to whom He recounted 
His experiences to believe, in the near presence of a personal 
spirit of evil during this critical period of conflict, is very 
evident (see Gore, Diss. Vy 24 ff.). Moreover, this Evil One 
(6 die Boros, Mt 45.8.1, Lk 43.6.13 5 6 Seraves, Mk 113)is a prince 
standing at the head of a kingdom which is the direct anti- 
thesis of the kingdom of God. According to the Lukan version 
of this incident, Jesus expected to meet again in personal con- 
flict this great spiritual enemy. The devil left Him only till 
further opportunity for assault should arise (ayo: xeipov, Lk 
413); and towards the end of His ministry we find Him giving 
expression to the consciousness that the great struggle with 
His arch-foe was about to recommence—‘The prince of the 
world (6 rod xoruov apywv, Jn 1430) is (now) coming’ (cf. 121). 
When His arrest, following upon His betrayal, was about to 
become an accomplished fact, He recognized the return of the 


spirit of evil, and that the return was with power (4 Hovei« roi 
oxorovs, Lk 2253), 


Perhaps there is no more vivid presentation of 
the profound reality of His subjection to tempta- 
tion than that afforded by the narrative dealing 
with the events which occurred in Caesarea Phi- 
li ve It is almost possible to see the startled look 
of horror on Jesus’ face as He listetis to Peter’s 
well-meant, if indiscreet, remonstrance. In the 
words of His chief Apostle He hears again the 
voice of Satan (ef. Mt 16% and Mk 8°), and the 
almost fieree way in which He rebukes Peter 
points to the conclusion that this is not the first 
time the suggestion has whispered itself into His 
ear, to forego the bitter taste which He knows He 
must experience before His work is ended. 

(c) Before passing from the consideration of this 
aspect of the Incarnation viewed as the self- 
adaptation of the Son of God to the conditions 
of humanity, we must refer shortly to some of 
the details of the last, greatest, and most awful 
of the temptations to which Jesus was exposed. 
Some have sought to explain away the reality 
both of the temptations and the sufferings, through 
a vain desire to exalt His Divine at the expense of 


* For our present purpose it is immaterial whether we reject 
the words of the Textus Receptus 3 ef 6 vids wou 6 &yeanros, iv 
go} MDD Oxo in favour of the Western reading of Lk 322 viés ov 
Eb Ob, Ey@ onLEpoy yeyésvynxa ot, Which Resch and Blass as well ag 
others seem to prefer (cf. Blass, Ev. secundum Lucam, ete. 
Prafatio, pp. Xxxvi-xxxvii). : 
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His human nature; but this is not the method of 
interpreting the life of Christ which brings out of it 
God’s answer to man’s deepest and most conscious 
needs. There can hardly be a doubt in the mind 
of any unprejudiced reader that the Synoptists 
place on record their accounts of the Passion be- 
lieving the facts detailed to be real and objective. 
The words of Jesus are the expressions of a mind 
torn with the mental and spiritual conflict ; and 
if Lk 22: 4 be not a mere Western inter polation, 
the element of awful fear entered into an height- 
ened His sufferings. It is only in this way that 
we can interpret the words év dywvia. See art. 
AGony. The thrice-repeated prayer of Jesus, in 
which He speaks of His own will as distinct from, 
but completely subordinate to, His Father’s, adds 
to the impression, already gained, of the purely 
human feelings exhibited by Him in His struggle, 
and recalls to our mind the words in His own 
form of prayer, ‘ Thy will be done’ (Mt 6”); thus 
connecting, in the greatest crisis of His life, His 
own with our absolute dependence upon the ex- 
pressed will of His Father. 

The writer of the Fourth Gospel records sayings 
of Jesus which are very similar to this. After the 
conversation of Jesus with the woman of Samaria, 
He explains to His disciples the all-absorbing, 
satisfying character of His life’s work, which is to 
do the will (rd 6yua) of His Father (Jn 4%), In 
other places He distinguishes between His own 
6é&\nua and that of His Father (Jn 5°° 68); and 
this is the word used by the Synoptic writers when 
recording the words of Jesus’ prayer in Gethsemane. 
On what grounds St. Luke employs the verb fov- 
Aowar (227) in this connexion we do not know. If 
the choice is not accident, it is evidence that even 
in His great affliction Jesus bowed Himself to the 
deliberate determination of God (for the connexion 
between fovAouac and #é\w see Cremer, pp. 143 ff. 
and 726 f.). 


A very pathetic touch is given by St. Matthew to the por- 
traiture of this scene in the garden. Both he and St. Mark 
relate how Jesus expressed a wish that His three disciples 
should be on their guard. St. Mark, however, leaves the im- 
pression that He is bidding them watch against the too sudden 
intrusion of their enemies upon His privacy. Twice He uses 
the imperative ‘Watch.’ On the other hand, St. Matthew 
twice adds to this same verb the expression ‘with me,’ as if 
anxious to show the very human desire of Jesus to have the 
companionship of faithful friends in the hour of His need and 
solitude. The same two writers have recorded a saying of 
Jesus to His sleeping companions (‘Sleep on now, and take your 
rest’) which is omitted by St. Luke. In these words it is pos- 
sible to discover a tinge of bitter sadness and disappointment, 
as if the reflection were forced upon Him that He was bereft 
even of that loyal friendship which had left all and followed 
Him ; and that, too, at a time when it was most precious, and 
when He stood in sorest need of its help and sympathy. The 
truth is, He felt the full force of the temptation to leave undone 
the last and hardest part of the work which He came to do, or 
to find a way of fulfilling His Father's will other than by tread- 
ing the path of suffering and death. It was in the very act of 
submission that He found His most effective weapon of resist- 
ance ; and we have here at the same time a verification of the 
reality of His human nature, and an example of Himself carry- 
ing out to fultilment the principle which He inculcated as a 
guide to others—‘He that humbleth himself shall be exalted 
(Lk 1814 141), 


ii. INCIDENTS INFERENTIALLY VALUABLE.—(@) 
If we scrutinize carefully the method of resistance 
which Jesus adopted in His first great conflict, we 
cannot fail to see the results of that moral and 
spiritual education which was the characteristic 
element of His domestic surroundings, and with 
which we become incidentally acquainted by the 
tone of His remark to His mother in the temple. 
The words év rots rod marpés wou (Lk 2%) show how 
profoundly He was impressed with the sense of 
His Divine Sonship; and, we must helieve, they 
were the outcome of His familiarity with the 
thought underlying much of the language of the 
OT. In repelling the Satanic attacks of the Temp- 
tation He reveals to us a mind steeped in the 
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literature of, and full to overflowing with spiritual 
principles culled from, the Book of Deuteronomy. 
Nor was it only when He felt the sore stress of 
temptation that His belief in the truth of God’s 
revelation given in the OT, and His profound 
knowledge of its contents, came to His aid. In 
the hour of His intensest bodily and mental agony, 
the words of Ps 22 leaped instinctively to Hie 
mind, and gave expression to the feeling of awful 
loneliness which then hung over Him like a black 
cloud. If in moments of deepest feeling, when the 
soul almost without conscious effort turns to the 
sources whence it drew its early sustenance, Jesus 
had recourse to the words of the OT, and was able 
to extract from that wide field of literature all 
that was purest and most spiritual, it was not, we 
feel sure, without long, deep study and pondering 
over the meaning of the ditferent writers from His 
childhood onwards. Remembering, then, this 
feature in the mental and spiritual equipment of 
Christ, it will not be surprising if we find Him 
displaying the same habit of mind in almost every 
variety of circumstance of which He found Him- 
self the centre. St. Matthew and St. Mark tell 
us that, at the time of St. Peter’s confession at 
Cesarea Philippi, He for the first time spoke to 
His disciples of the fatal end in store for Him. 
St. Matthew clearly points out that this was a 
new departure—-dmo rére jpEaro, x.7.r. (162),—and 
that He continually reverted to the subject as if 
desirous of impressing the disciples with the im- 
possibility of His escape. We do not know at 
wha precise period Jesus was convinced that 
‘here could inevitably be only one ending to His 
work, or whether He knew from the beginning, 
anJ merely waited for a fitting time to prepare 
His disciples for the shock. We do, however, 
know that at this period He was convinced not 
merely by the ‘signs of the times’ (Mt 16%), which 
all pointed in this direction, but also by His know- 
ledge and interpretation of the things which were 
written ‘in the law of Moses, and the prophets, 
and the psalms’ (Lk 24%), concerning Him, that 
the way of glory was the way of the cross. St. 
Mark makes a pointed reference to the connexion, 
which evidently existed in Jesus’ mind, between, 
the death of the Baptist and His own coming end 
(97); and we know that the murder of John made 
a profound impression upon Him (Mt 14}, cf. Jn 
61). Perhaps we may be allowed to conjecture 
that this circumstance marked an advance in the 
mind of Christ towards a great synthesis— the 
identification of the Conquering with the Suffer- 
ing Messiah. 

The question ras yéypurres, x.7.A., of Mk 912, shows what it 
was that strengthened His resolve to pursue His mission to its 
consummation. That He dwelt long and deliberately on this 
aspect of His work is seen by the way in which He again refers 
to it towards the end of His journey to Jerusalem (Mk 1033, to 
which St. Luke adds the characteristic formula. . . rererbnoeros 
mera The yEyoumpeve die tay mpogntay, Lk 1831; cf. also Mt 2624 
zabus yeypanros, Lk 2222 xoore 7d apropévoy, 2425f. 44.46, Mt 2654. 

(6) One of the most widely canvassed, and, in- 
deed, the most difficult passage in the Gospel 
history is that in which Jesus is said to have dis- 
claimed the knowledge of the time of His glorious 
Return. St. Matthew and St. Mark record His 
disavowal in almost identical words, except that 
the former emphasizes it by the addition of pévos 
to the words ef wi) 6 marnp, which are common to 
both (ef. Mt 24% and Mk 13%). In both narratives 
Jesus is represented as speaking in the 3rd person 
(ovdé 6 vids, by which we are doubtless to under- 
stand His usual self-designation ‘Son of Man,’ 
occurring as this title does in the context of both. 
passages, Mt 2407 8, Mk 13%). How are we to 
interpret, then, this self-revelation which emanates 
from the consciousness of Jesus? Many expedients 
have been tried to get over the logical conclusion 
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derivable from a literal exegesis, some even going 
so far as to suggest that the passage is an Arian 
interpolation. 


Athanasius would almost dichotomize the Person of Christ 
in his effort at explanation. Indeed, he plainly asserts that the 
Son did know ‘the hour of the end of all things.’ But as being 
the Word (ds wiv Aéyos) He knew, though at the same time as 
man (as 3: evOpwros) He is ignorant of it (#yv0«). In the same 
context he maintains that Jesus acted deliberately in speaking 
of His ignorance for the sake of ‘economy’ (guvepov reroinney 
ori reph THs AvOpwrivns edToU Ariroupylas treyev, ‘avd? 6 Tics’). See 
his Orations against the Arians, bk. ii. chapters xliii. and 
xliv., where these passages occur (Bright’s ed.). Cyril of Alex- 
andria, in his capacity of malleus Arianorum, speaks in much 
the same strain, and sometimes more unguardedly, as if he 
were unwilling, as indeed most of the Fathers were, to face the 
theological and exegetical difficulties of this whole question. 
Most of us will sympathize with the strong and vigorous language 
of Theodoret with respect to the evasions so commonly current. 
‘If,’ he says, ‘He knew the day, but being desirous to conceal 
it said He did not know, you see in what blasphemy the infer- 
ence lands us. For the Truth lies’ (Repr. XJI. capp. Cyril in 
Anath. IV.). 

There is also a considerable body of modern thought which 
seems to reject all serious consideration of this aspect of the 
Incarnation as being dangerous toa right and reverent attitude 
towards the claims of Christ. We have only to read such a book 
as Hall’s The Kenotic Theory, or several articles in the Ch. Q. 
Review (e.g. vols. xliv., xlv., and lii.), to see how earnestly men 
contend against the frank acceptance, in their most obvious 
meaning, of the words of Jesus. 


However mysterious the conclusion at which we 
are forced to arrive may be, and however incon- 
sistent the different parts of our Christological 
system may appear, it is necessary for us candidly 
to accept this self-revelation of Jesus as being 
strictly in accord with His personal consciousness, 
and, moreover, as being an infallible indication of 
the complete and perfect manner in which the 
Divine Word accommodated Himself to the con- 
ditions of the race whose nature He took. 

It would, again, be impossible and absurd to 
treat the incident of the barren fig-tree, related by 
both St. Matthew (2118-2) and St. Mark (112214), as 
if it were a mere scenic display for the purpose of 
solemnly inculcating a moral lesson. Yet this is 
practically what we are asked to do by writers 
who refuse to believe that the mind of Jesus was 
no more exempt from human characteristics than 
His body was from the sufferings incident to 
earthly hfe. On this occasion He felt the pangs of 
hunger, and He believed He saw the natural 
means of satisfying His need. We could’look for 
no more convincing example, in His life, of the 
complete adaptation of Himself to all the laws 
governing mortal existence. Other instances there 
are in abundance which point in the same diree- 
tion, viz. to His complete and willing submission 
to the limitations which condition the haman mode 
of life. He hungered, as we have seen (Mt 42, Mk 
11°= Mt 2178, Jn 4%), and sympathized with those 
who suftered thus (Mt 15=Mk 8%, cf. Mt. 12" and 
25%). He suffered the pangs of thirst (Jn 47 
and 198). He experienced physical weariness after 
prolonged exertion (Jn 4°, cf. Mt 8°4= Mk 4°8), Not- 
withstanding O. Holtzmann’s interpretation of Lk 
9°8 (= Mt 8”) it is very certain that there is a per- 
sonal reference to His homeless condition in these 
words, and we notice a quiet sadness, as if He felt 
the loneliness attaching to a life of continued 
wandering (ef. O. Holtzmann’s Leben Jesu, Eng. tr. 
p. 169, note 3, and p. 303 f.), 

(c) The element of spontaneity discoverable in 
the words and actions of Jesus, expressive of His 
attitude either towards His fellow-men or towards 
God, lends force to what we have been saying 
about limitations involved in His manhood. (1) He 
experienced feelings of keen disappointment with 
the people of His country for their lack of spiritu- 
ality (Mk 8” 68, Jn 115° 8, cf, Mk 9, Jn 149, Mk 
suf 64=Lk 4%, Lk 85=Mk 49—Mt 8% Mk 35 718 
8? 1078-—Lk 1818-30—Mt 1916-4) On the other 
hand, He expressed astonishment at the spiritual 
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receptivity of some who had no claim to be amongst 
the t amber of the chosen people of God (Mt 8°= 
Lk 79, cf. Mt 15%=Mk 7”), though He recognizes 
the fact that this phenomenon was not confined to 
His own experience (Mt 12" =Lk 11", ipl ZEee\. 
The legitimate inference to be drawn from the pas- 
sage last mentioned is not so much that the Divine 
love flowed over spontaneously towards those who 
were outside the Abrahamic covenant, as that 
faith and trust, often found amongst the heathen, 
drew towards them God’s gracious intervention, 
just as the lack of these spiritual graces amongst 
His own people tended to dry up the fountain of 
God’s active love (Mk 6*°=Mt 13°4-58= Lk 416-4 [cf. 
Plummer, iz Joc.]). 

One of the methods adopted by Jesus for pur- 
poses of instruction was that with which the name 
of Socrates is usually linked. Starting from pre- 
mises universally recognized as valid, He leads 
His hearers onwards by question and answer to 
the result He wishes to establish (Mk 8'*?7!=Mt 
16°22, Mk 12a. Mt 1248 9931f. 9941-46 — Mx 1 235-37 — 
Lk 204!-#), With these examples we may also 
compare the merciless way in which Jesus em- 
ployed this method to involve His enemies in an 
awkward dilemma (Mt 214%), driving home His 
argument against their moral dishonesty by the 
parable of the Two Sons, and the question arising 
out of it (Mt 21°51; cf. 2149-4, 127 and 15%). Not 
all the questions, however, asked by Jesus were of 
this character. Some are of the nature of ordi- 
nary inquiry—a demand for some needed informa- 
tion. Such are the questions addressed to the 
sisters of Bethany (Jn 11*), to the Gerasene de- 
moniac (Lk 8%=Mk 5%), to the father of the epi- 
leptic boy (Mk 97), to the disciples on the two 
occasions (if, indeed, they are not different versions 
of the same occurrence) of His feeding the multi- 
tude (Mk 6°8, 8°=Mt 15*4; cf., however, Jn 6°, 
which is the author’s gloss). 

(2) Not very far removed from this phenomenon 
in Jesus’ life is the habit of prayer and quiet com- 
munion with God which He habitually and sedul- 
ously cultivated (Mt 11%-=Lk 107%, Lk 37, Mk 
1) MiG das ke bie 62 Os 223 oo Meo 
14° with which we may compare Jn 17° *° 1416 
1277f-), Of the three Synoptists, St. Luke seems to 
be the one who most appreciates this feature of 
Jesus’ attitude to His Father. No truer comment 
has ever been made on it than that of the writer 
of the Epistle to the Hebrews (5’) in referring to 
His supplications in Gethsemane—the ‘ obedience’ 
of Christ was slowly fashioned through prayer, 
which was answered for His reverent devotion 
(Westcott, Ep. to Heb. in loc.). The two descrip- 
tive words employed by this writer (deyjoeis re Kal 
ixerypias) illustrate well the intense nature of these 
supplications (wera Kpavyfs loxupds xal daxpiwr), 
reminding us of the vivid representation of Mk 
14°. We have here ‘the spectacle of true man, 
weighted with a crushing burden, the dread of a 
Seer awful and unfathomed’ (Gore, Diss. 
p. 82f.). 

lil. JESUS’ ACTIVITY AS TEACHER.—(a) When 
we look at the position of Teacher occupied by 
Jesus, we not merely see Him assuming tacitly to 
be the ultimate authority upon the ethical value 
of OT laws, and giving instruction from that 
standpoint suitable to the receptive powers of His 
hearers, we are also Be with His confessed 
subordination even in this sphere. His is a dele- 
gated authority conferred on Him by an unction 
from God. He was sent with a definite message, 
the contents of which He identified with that given 
in Deutero-Isaiah (ch. 42, ef. 61). We are re- 
minded of the words of the Apostle Peter at 
Cvesarea (Ac 10°85), where he uses the same word to 
express this unction, and adds as the secret of the 
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marvellous power exhibited by the Anointed that 
God was with Him. This thought is most fre- 
quently and plainly dwelt on in the Fourth Gospel 
and this is the more surprising as it appears Sion 
side of claims the most far-reaching as to the 
significance of His life and teaching. In His con- 
versation with Nicodemus, Jesus sets forth His 
place in the scheme of world-salvation. He is the 
object of men’s faith and belief. It is throuch 
Him that life is brought into the world. At the 
same time He is the Sent of God (. . . dréore:\er 6 
eds Tov vidy eis Tov Kécmov, K.7T.r., Jn 327, ef, 334 434 523. 
24. 30. 36-38 629- 38. 39. 44. 57 716. 18. 28. 29. 33 gis. 18. 26. 29. 42 gs 
10% 1.142 124- 45.49 } 424 1521 165 173 and 207, Lk 1036 
9%, Mt 10, ef. Mk 9%? and Jn 13”). 

(6) Not only has He received His commission as 
a Teacher from God, but there is a limitation de- 
fined for Him in the scope of the delivery of His 
message (Jn 14, Mt 15% 2157). (1) This limit He 
not only observed Himself, but imposed also on 
His disciples. During His ministry their preach- 
ing was confined to the borders of Israel by His 
direct orders (Mt 10*-); and this limitation was 
considered of binding force at the time (Ac 3%), 
though it was abrogated in the light of further 
development (ef. Mt 28'8, Mk 162, Lk 2447, Ac 14). 
It is important, then, to recognize that Jesus Him- 
self consciously set national and local bounds to 
His missionary activity, and was willing to adapt 
His methods of work to suit the conditions which 
governed the time and place of His incarnate life. 
It is difficult to see how He could have approached, 
with any hope of success, a people so hide-bound 
in traditionalism as were His countrymen, in any 
other way than He did. Discrimination in the 
choice, rather than originality in the creation and 
presentment of fundamental ideas, characterizes 
His teaching. And in this we discover His Divine 
wisdom and greatness. With conscious delibera- 
tion He refused, so far as His own personal work 
was concerned, to break with the best and truest 
tradition as it was embodied in the teaching and 
institutions of His time. (2) There is a line of 
development observable in the Jewish mind from 
the days of the earliest prophets right onwards to 
the time of Jesus, and He did not break off at a 
sharp angle from its continuation. He rather set 
His face towards the direction in which that line 
travelled, and unswervingly refused to turn aside 
at the bidding of a childish literalism or of a debased 
legalism. That He did not confine His recognition 
Ae truth to what was overtly taught in the OT is 
shown by the whole-hearted way in which He 
accepted the doctrine of individual resurrection, 
and pressed home the truth of this latter-day 
Judaistic development upon those who refused to 
accept it, by a magnificent argumentum ad hom- 
inem (Lk 20°7—=Mk 126 = Mt 22%"), With this 
doctrinal disputation between Jesus and the Sad- 
ducees we may compare that on the same subject 
between Gamaliel and the ‘scribes of the Saddu- 
cees’ (see Edersheim, Life and Times of Jesus the 
Messiah, vol. i. p. 316 n.). This Rabbi bases his 
argument also on a passage out of the Pentateuch 
(Dt 18, ef. 11%), but misses the opportunity so well 
utilized by Jesus of emphasizing the spiritual side 
of that truth. It is significant in respect of this, 
that Jesus very seldom makes a formal declara- 
tion or revelation of the truth of the resurrection 
doctrine (Jn 5% *8) ; and, except on this occasion 
when He was challenged to prove it, He never 
attempts to give any reasons for its acceptance. 
He found the belief prevalent amongst the best 
spirits of His time, and He simply refers to it ss a 
matter of course by taking for granted that His 
hearers will understand the allusion, and accept 
the consequences He deduces (Lk 14", ct. Jn 11”). 
On the one hand, He lays stress on His own judicia 


functions as finding their final scope when that 
wondrous result is achieved (cf. Jn 52-27, Mt 2431 
16% 25°18. 198 134%, Mk 13), Then, again, He 
incidentally refers to the resurrection as a future 
event of universal significance, to be brought into 
objective existence by the power of God (Mt 2279) 
exercised through Himself, who will employ angels 
as the executors of His final decrees (Mt 134 49f. 
Mk 13°), ; 

(a) In these passages we are able to observe a 
double object in the teaching of Jesus about two 
distinct contemporary beliefs. As we have seen, 
there was a current belief, existent amongst the 
best religious thought, in the resurrection of the 
dead. This was, however, intimately connected 
with Jewish hopes as to the future earthly national 
Messianic kingdom (ef. Is 2619, Ezk 374, Dn 122, 
where its extent is limited to those who have dis- 
tinguished themselves on one side or other of the 
national conflict, mainly with Antiochus Epiphanes 
tsee Driver, Daniel, in loc. and Introd. xcif., and 
Salmond, Christian Doctrine of Immortality‘, p. 
213s .cl.. Dn 1 ieta]): 


The imperfection and uncertainty of the hold which this 
doctrine had on the Jewish mind is evidenced by such passages 
as 2 Mac 79. 14. 23.36, 2 Es 7(79)-(100) ; Jos. Ant. xvi. i. 3; Bar 217, 
Sir 1727f. 414. In the Apocalypse of Baruch, in answer to the 
question as to the changes which are to take place (493), the 
writer affirms his belief in the resurrection of the body, and 
the subsequent transformation of the bodies of the righteous in 
order to the enjoyment of unending spiritual happiness (chs. 50 
and 51 [ed. by Prof. Charles]). The authors of the Book of 
Enoch vary as to the extent of the resurrection, but all are 
agreed as to the restoration of the righteous Israelite to the 
fulness of a glorious life in the new Messianic kingdom which 
God shall establish on earth. 


Now, as we have just said, Jesus, in His allusions 
to the doctrine of the resurrection, while accom- 
modating His language to the received Jewish 
opinions, emphasizes the truth and discards the 
excrescences which had deformed the popular 
belief. In His eschatological references and dis- 
courses, connexions with current thought are easily 
discovered, even when He is engaged in contradict- 
ing the presumptuous expectations of those whom 
He is addressing. Compare His use of apocalyptic 
figures when speaking of His Parousia (Mt 84, 
Lk 1378 2215 Mt 26), where the future kingdom 
is likened to a banquet where the guests recline at 
the table with the fathers of the Jewish nation (cf. 
e.g. Mt 22)4 and Lk 144), This is the more 
remarkable that it is accompanied by a stern re- 
minder that the real heirs of the kingdom shall 
find themselves outside their heritage. The refer- 
ence to the judgment of the tribes of Israel is also 
to be noted in Mt 1978, Lk 22%, and Rev 204, remind- 
ing us of the idea expressed in Dn 7”, 1 Co 6%, 
Wis 38, Sir 4%. 

The imagery in which Jesus clothed His description of the 
events which were to precede the destruction of Jerusalem 
(Mt 24131=Mk 131-27=Lk 215-28), and His subsequent Return, 
finds many parallels in Jewish literature (cf. 2 Es 5113 618-28 
gl-12 1329-31, 2 Mac 52f, Apoc. Bar 7028; Mishna, Sota, ix. 
15; and Jos. BJ vi. y. 3). It is probable that in Mt 2423 we 
have the quotation of a current proverb which may or may 
not have had its origin in the detestation in which the symbols 
of Roman power and authority were held (see Plummer on 
Lk 1737; and Farrar, Life of Christ, vol. ii. p. 262). In any 
event we know that the phrase o/ roi was known to His hearers 
as symbolical of God’s judgments wrought by means of heathen 
enemies and oppressors (see Charles’ ed. of Enoch [92]; cf. Dt 
2849, Job 9%, Hab 18 etc.). The same may be said of the 
reference to the trumpet (c#Asiy£) as the instrument by which 
the resurrection of the dead is immediately effected (cf. 1 Th 
416, 1 Co 1552, Mt 2431, and 2 Es 622). In this connexion, and 
intimately related to the subject of the destruction of Jerusalem, 
we may note the simile used by Jesus in His lamentation over 
that city. The similitude of the hen and her brood (Mt 2387) ‘is 
not found in the OT, but is frequent in Rabbinical literature’ 
(Plummer on Lk 1384), Compare, ¢.g., 2 Es 189, in which context 
are also to be found very similar references to the righteous 
wrath of God and its terrible consequences. He will require 
the blood of all His servants and prophets slain by the hands of 
those to whom they were sent (2 Es 182). Their house is left 
unto them desolate (v.3%). These words remind us of the 
language of Jesus in Mt 23%5f 38 (cf. Lk 1149), where Wendt 
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thinks there is a reference to a Jewish apocalyptic writing 
(4 copie rou Oeod eFrev) on the part of Jesus (Lehre Jesu, Eng. tr. 
ii. 362). See, further, MESSIAH, PAROUSIA. 


(8) The other contemporary belief referred to 
above had to do with the part played by angels 
in the Divine economy of revelation and grace. 
Amongst the Jews of the time of Jesus there was 
a tendency to emphasize the importance of the 
functions ascribed to these beings. This tendenc 
arose out of the growing habit of thought which 
removed God farther and farther from that active 
participation in the world’s concerns which was 
characteristic of early Israelitish belief (Ex 37%, 
Gn 117 18 [ef. G. B. Stevens, The Theology of the 
NT, p. 11f.]). To them angels were the necessary 
media connecting a transcendental God with the 
world and men. (For the external influences which 
helped the growth of this development see art. [by 
Whitehouse] ‘Demon, Devil,’ in Hastings’ DB, 
vol. i. p. 592). Over against God and His king- 
dom, thus conceived, stood Satan and his dominion, 
ruled after the same method by means of dependent 
demoniacal beings. It is important to note that, 
although these dualistic conceptions held a large 
place in the current thought of His day, Jesus has 
let fall no hint as to His ideas on the subject of 
angelology. By Him God is conceived as in direct 
living contact with men, guiding their affairs, and 
interesting Himself in their welfare (Mt 5%, Lk 6%, 
Mt 64-6 18-32 711) Perhaps in no way. does this 
come out so clearly as in the stress laid by Him on 
the Fatherhood of God (cf. e.g. Lk 15"*-). What 
was halting, spasmodic, and inferential in the OT 
becomes in the teaching of Jesus a central, illumi- 
nating truth which He would have His hearers 
emphasize during the most sacred moments of 
their lives—IIlarep judy (Mt 6°, cf. the Ildrep of 
Lk 11’). At the same time the Gospels furnish us 


with many references by Jesus to angels and their 
work, all of which are intimately related to con- 
temporary ideas. Itis unimportant for our present 
purpose whether we interpret these references 
literally, or, as Beyschlag and others do, meta- 
phorically ; viz. as poetical and figurative ex- 
pressions. 


From Himself must have come the information noted by the 
Synoptists as to angelic ministrations (cf. Mt 41.=Mk 1138, Lk 
2243); and He must have been thinking of these services when 
He rebuked St. Peter with the question recorded in Mt 265% (cf. 
Jn 1836, where oi darnpéres of Euwoi may refer to them also). That 
He believed in the reality of their existence is, of course, true. 
That He ascribed to them functions suitable to their state of 
being is also true. They are described as ‘holy,’ possessed of a 
knowledge of the ways of God ina higher degree than the sons 
of men (00dé of &yyedos), and interested in the spiritual condition 
of mankind (cf. Mk 838, Mt 1627 2531, Mk 1382, Lk 1510, with 
which we may compare 2 Es 1666 and Lk 128). Jesus in the 
parable of Dives and Lazarus, utilizes the Rabbinical belief that 
the souls of the righteous are carried to paradise by the angels, 
but in a way so incidental that we are not justified in affirming 
or denying His belief in that tenet (Lk 1622, with which may be 
compared the description of Elijah’s translation in 2 K 21), 
In Mt 1810 there is a deliberate assertion by Jesus that God’s 
care over the least important of His people is exercised through 
the media of angels. This is an extension or development of 
the idea of national guardian angels in Dn 1013.20, He makes 
an incidental reference to their supersensual nature in His 
discussion with the Sadducees on the subject of the Resurrec- 
tion (Mk 1225=Mt 2230—Lk 2036), where He employs a well- 
known Jewish opinion (with the Lukan iceyyeros compare Apoc. 
Bar 5110 and Eth. Enoch 1044-6) in order to enforce a funda- 
mental spiritual truth, The same didactic purpose is discover- 
able in all the references of Jesus to these beings; and we are 
therefore led to the conclusion that there is, in His attitude 
towards this question, evidence of that deliberate economy by 
which He set to Himself thé task of accommodation to the 
limited knowledge of His fellow-men. It seems to the present 
writer to be very evident that Jesus knowingly refrained from 
correcting their ideas on this subject because He had an 
infinitely more important work to perform. To say with 
Bishop Gore that His ‘language certainly reaches the level of 
positive teaching’ about good spirits, seems to import more 
significance into that language than it can bear (ef. Diss. p- 
23f.). The work of Jesus lay on a far higher plane than this— 
the correcting and revealing of details as to the nature, posi- 
tion, and employment of subordinate spiritual agencies. It was 
sufficient for His purpose that a general belief existed in the 


loving activity of God, though that activity might be somewhat 
too rigorously conceived of as mediated by certain personal 
forces—Asroupyize xveijzar« (He 114), A comparison of one pair 
of parallel passages may throw some light on the way in which 
Jesus’ attitude towards this belief was interpreted by those who 
heard Him. In Mt 1032 we read of those who accept, and are _ 
loyal in their adherence to, His Messianic claims, that the Son 
of Man will confess them before His Father in heaven ; while in 
Lk 128 the words run, ‘Him shall the Son of Man also confess 
before the angels of God.’ From this it would appear that ‘ the 
angels of God’ is a popular synonym for the Sacred Presence, 
and is employed by Jesus as such (cf. also Lk 157-10), But 
see art. ANGELS, p. 57>f. 


(y) On coming to the consideration of the kindred 
question arising out of Jesus’ language respecting 
Satan, demons, and demoniacal possession, we are 
confronted with a more intricate and difficult 
problem. There can be no doubt, the present 
writer thinks, that as He believed in the personal 
existence of good, so He also believed in that of 
evil angels. How far, on the other hand, we are 
bound to accept the views which a literal interpre- 
tation of the passages where reference to them is 
found would convey, is another question, and one 
which demands some care in determining. In 
the first place, there are several instances where 
the language of Jesus respecting these beings is 
obviously figurative, and intended to be inter- 
preted as such. In relating His experiences 
during the Temptation period, it would certainly 
seem as if He intended to convey, in language 
vividly symbolical, an idea of the tremendous 
difficulties which beset Him in His choice of two 
alternatives. The popular Jewish Messianic ex- 
pectations He embodied in a personified form, and 
Satan appears in the narrative because of the 
didactic purpose which He had in view. 


A similar interpretation seems necessary in Jesus’ explanation 
ot the parable of the Sower (Mt 1319 Epyercs 6 wovnpos ; Mk 419 
Coysras 6 Saeravas ; Lk Sl2 tpyeras 6 die Soros), though Plummer 
(note on Lk 812) insists that Jesus is here emphasizing His belief 
in the Personality of the evil there described as working. The 
whole passage, however, is highly figurative, and it seems some- 
what arbitrary to pick and choose in that way. A very remark- 
able instance of similar personification is found in the Lukan 
narrative of the healing of St. Peter’s mother-in-law. Just as 
St. Luke seems to be the most deeply impressed of the Synop- 
tists with this aspect of Jesus’ power and work, so he is the 
only one of the three to note this. By using the verb ésveriunrsy 
(439), which he had employed immediately before (v.55) in de- 
scribing the healing of the demoniac in the synagogue, he links 
the two acts together by an inward connexion. The same verb, 
indeed, is found in all three Synoptists in their narratives of the 
stilling of the tempest on the Lake of Gennesaret (cf. Lk 874, 
Mt 826, Mk 439), and we cannot resist the conclusion that the 
disciples saw behind the storm the work of a living personal 
agent, and that Jesus acted in the spirit of that presupposition 
(cf. O. Holtzmann’s Leben Jesu, Eng. tr. p. 268). Similarly in 
His rebuke of St. Peter (Mk 883= Mt 1628), Jesus sees behind the 
language of His chief Apostle that spirit of evil which all 
through His work strove to thwart and hinder Him. He 
addresses him directly and personally as ‘Satan’ (Serayva), just 
as He addressed the last and fiercest temptation in the first 
dangerous crisis of His life (Mt 41), 

A striking and illustrative example of this figure is discovered 
in Jesus’ words to His returned missionary disciples (Lk 1018), 
These, in their report, referred specially to the power over 
demons, recently conferred upon the Twelve, as being also 
possessed by themselves, which elicited from Him the following 
reply, ‘I beheld Satan fallen (AV fall) as lightning from heaven’ 
(cf. Is 1412), Some see in these words a reference by Jesus to 
the original Fall of the Angels, and an implied rebuke to the 
disciples, warning them against the sin which caused that 
catastrophe. On the other hand, the use of the aorist participle 
(rsrov7x) in the place of emphasis points to the conclusion that 
Jesus is speaking of an event occurring during the time of the 
successful missionary tour (cf. Blass, Gram. of NT Greek, §58, 4, 
p. 197f.; and Burton, NT’ Moods and Tenses, § 146 ff., p. 67f.). 
Be that as it may, the simile is a familiar one to the Jews 
(cf. Is 1412-15, Rey 127-9), and is used by Jesus to point to the 
overthrow of the kingdom of evil, as it was foreshadowed by 
the oe which attended His disciples’ first efforts (cf. 

n 1291), 

A very remarkable instance of this method is peculiar to the 
Lukan narrative. Jesus, in warning St. Peter of his coming 
fall, informs him in solemn language that Satan ‘obtained him 
by asking’ (4747070, Lk 2231) for the purpose of testing him (cf. 
Job 16-12 and 21-6). He puts Himself in direct personal opposi- 
tion Gye d: edeybyv) to the Prince of Evil by praying for His 
Apostle. No less remarkable and instructive is the allegory, 
common to St. Matthew and St. Luke, by which He teaches the 
danger of and tendency towards reverting to a former state of 
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sin. He speaks of the unclean spirit or demon (78 &xafcprov 
wveUjzx) Which, having been cast out of his victim, goes in search 
of _rest through dry and desert regions (3:’ &yidpwv torwy). 
Failing in his quest, he deliberates with himself as to his future 
line of action, and finally makes up his mind to return to the 
place whence he was driven. With himself he brings seven 
other Spirits, and they all take up their abode in the empt: 
chamber, which was all too ready to receive them (Lk 1b, 
Mt 1248-45), For the belief that more than one demon might 
ossess a human being, compare Mk 5!f., Mt 828%, Lk 826, and 

Kk 82 (irre Saiedvic). The teaching of Jesus is not only based 
on the popular belief in the active connexion between evil 
spirits and the children of men, but there is a reference in it 
to the generally accepted idea that wild and desert regions are 
the special habitat of these beings (see art. ‘Demon, Devil’ in 
Hastings’ DB, vol. i. p. 593»). 

Jesus, on more than one occasion, seems to sanction the 
current conception of the malignant influence of demons on 
the human body, their activity in this respect being controlled 
and guided by their chief, Satan (6 &pyav ray Seeseoviav, Mt 1224), 
St. Luke’s diagnosis of the woman’s case who was afflicted for 
eighteen years, is simply that she was possessed of a * spirit 
of infirmity’ (rveiue acbeveixs, Lk 1301); and Jesus apparently 
countenanced the belief by the words contained in His reproof 
Gi tonoey 6 Laraves, v.16). A similar instance of His countenanc- 
ing popular beliefs occurs in the healing of the deaf and dumb 
epileptic (Mk 917-27). The boy’s father believes his son to be the 
victim of demoniac malignity (iyorre rveiua cAadroy, v.17); and 
Jesus addresses the spirit by an authoritative command (70 
RAwrey xai xaGov rreVun, tye ixitacow cos, V.2), 


Perhaps the surest evidence we have that Jesus 
deliberately suited His language to the notions of 
His day arises out of the way in which He wrought 
His cures, depending as He did on the moral and 
spiritual forces inherent in His own Person. A 
word, a command, a touch of the hand suffices His 
purpose (cf. Mt 8, Mk 1”, Lk 133). There is no 
trace of His ever having employed any of the 
current methods of exorcism—the use of certain 
magic formule, such as ‘the ineffable Name,’ ete. 
(see Edersheim’s Life and Times of Jesus the 
Messiah, bk. iii. ch. xiv. and Ap. XVI. Cf. the 

‘astonishment which Jesus’ method created amongst 
His countrymen [Lk 4%; cf. Ac 19%]). That He 
knew of such methods is evident from the ironical 
question He put to the Pharisees who accused Him 
of collusion with Beelzebub (Mt 1277=Lk 11?). 
For evidence that Jesus believed in power over 
evil spirits exercised by others not directly com- 
missioned by Him, cf. Mt 7”, Mk 9%&=Lk 94. 

On the other hand, signs are not wanting that 
Jesus recognized an essential difference between 
the casting out of demons and the curing of bodily 
disease—‘I cast out demons and perform cures’ 
(Lk 13°, cf. Mt 108, Mk 6%, Lk 9! 6%). St. 
Matthew, moreover, records the same distinction 
in his account of the early Galilean minist 
(Sarwovigouevous Kat cernviafopeévous, 4%, with whic 
ef. Mk 15-4), We may also note in passing that 
instances are not wanting of references to disease 
without mention of these agents (cf. e.g. Mt 977, 
ieee Tile 1722), ’ 

Looking then at this last aspect of the question, 
and noting the way in which He employed the 
language current in His day about this mysterious 

henomenon, we perceive Jesus’ knowledge to be 
in advance of that possessed by His countrymen. 

We see the workings of that love which, while it 
appeals to man as is is, yet ever strives to draw 
him upwards by gradually stripping him of the 
clogging weights of superstition and of false con- 
ceptions. See artt. DEMON, LUNATIC, POSSESSION. 

(c) In harmony with this characteristic habit of 
Jesus is His general method of imparting definite 
instruction. It is impossible not to be struck with 
the way in which He, not content with telling 
His hearers directly what He wishes them to 
know, approaches them from another side — the 
side of reason and its resultant freedom and in- 
dependence of thought. The Sermon on the 
Mount is not a body of precepts like the Mosaic 
code, so much as a series of paradoxes which arrest 
and fix the attention, calling out and developing 

the powers of rational deduction. 
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feature runs through the parabolic form which 
His teaching so largely took, and which was so 
admirably suited to maintain the studied reserve 
in the content of His communications. Notice 
the way in which He keeps back, all through the 
earliest period of His ministry, the revelation of 
His claims to be the Messiah (Mk 1253! 839, Lk 44u 
ef. Mt 1236 84 ete.); and even to the Twelve He 
does not impart the nature of those claims till 
they slowly worked out for themselves the con- 


-viction to which St. Peter gave such emphatic 


expression at Caesarea Philippi (Mk 8¥= Mt 1665 = 
Lk 9), 

(1) Popularly intelligible and highly impressive, 
the parables of Jesus have been the wonder and 
admiration of every age. The OT is not without 
examples of this mode of teaching (2 8 12 148. , 
1 K 20°, Is 5), and the Rabbinical writings 
afford numerous examples of parables (see Eders- 
heim, Life and Times of Jesus the Messiah, vol. i. 
p. 580f.) some of which bear a striking resem- 

lance to those of Jesus (cf. Midrash on Ca 1?). 
The obisvt of parabolic teaching was twofold, and 
was thus purposely employed by Him (Mt 131-17). 
By it He meant to conceal the truth ‘from the 
wise and clever’ (a6 copév kal cvverdv, Mt 11 [see 
Moffatt’s Histor. NT?, p. 316f.]). By it He at 
the same time intended to unfold the same truth 
‘to babes’ (vyios). According to the Markan 
narrative, there was an adaptation to the capaci- 
ties of His hearers even within the zone of His 
parabelic teaching. He did not, that is to say, 
employ this method indiscriminately or harshly, 
but in a tentative and gentle fashion, proportion- 
ate to the intelligences of those who heard Him 
(Mk 4°), 

Such was the aim and intention of Jesus; and in 
connexion with this it will not be unimportant to 
note how, as His experience widened, and the 
stress of opposition increased, and the bitterness 
of the enmity to which He was exposed intensified, 
the parable enters more and more largely into His 
public teaching, and gradually assumes a more 
admonitory, controversial, and sometimes a warn- 
ing judicial tone. It is impossible to draw up any 
hard and fast rule exemplifying this statement, 
but a comparison of the parables grouped in Mt 13 
with those im Ik) 147 139-8 4le-24 1.618 29-80) 912-27 
etc. will show the gradual development of method 
in the employment of the parable by Jesus to 
drive home the meaning of His message to the 
heart and understanding of His hearers. See 
PARABLE. , 

(2) Without entering into a discussion as to the 
difference between the parable, the fable, the 
allegory, and other forms of instruction by figure, 
it is important to note that Jesus never disdains 
to use popular figurative expressions in order to 

int the truth He is aiming to disclose. Just as 
in its outward form and method He conformed to 
the usages of His time (cf. Mt 51, Lk 4”, Jn 8°, 
Mt 13" etc.), so in His choice of language He did 
not disdain to employ what He found ready to His 
hand, though it was manifestly at eto He did 
not, for example, correct the popular notions as to 
the local positions of Heaven and Hades. The one 
was regarded as being situated at an indefinite 
height above the earth (see Ac 1%), the other ‘as 
a tak deep underworld in which the deceased 
continued to exist’ (Salmond, art. ‘ Hades’ in 
Hastings’ DB ii. 275). The ethical teaching of 
Jesus is not disturbed by these crudities. On 
more than one occasion He uses them as illustra- 
tions of His meaning. Capernaum, because it 
rejected the unparalleled opportunities afforded 
by His presence and works, He addressed with the 
question, ‘Shalt thou be exalted unto heaven? 


The same! answering it Himself at the same time, ‘Thou 
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shalt go down to Hades.’ The idea was that a 
complete moral and spiritual overthrow awaited 
her, whereas she might have enjoyed the full and 
lofty freedom characteristic of the atmosphere of 
God’s presence (see Mt 11°=Lk 101). 

The expression ‘gates of Hades’ (Mt 1618) is similarly figura- 
tive, and in this place has reference to the forces of death and 
spiritual decay. Here there is an incidental reference to the 
general belief that Hades is an enclosed prison-like (cf. the é 
guraz% of 1 P319) abode whose inhabitants are locked and detained 
inside its gates (cf. Rev 118 ‘I have the keys of Hades’), while 
there is added to this notion the further thought that there is 


even in Hadesa broad impassable line of demarcation (‘between [ 


us and you a great gulf is fixed,’ Lk 1626) between the souls of 
those who have lived piously here and those whose lives were 
selfish (cf. Lk 2343 where the former department of Hades is 
called ‘ Paradise’). In connexion with this subject it is in- 
structive to note such ideas as are found in Enoch 22. 51. 6310 
1025 etc., where, with the single exception of the locale of Sheol, 
the general description is very similar to that we have been 
discussing. 

(3) One of the traditional forms of teaching was 
by the employment of aphoristic sayings, such as 
we have before us in the gnomic wisdom of the 
Son of Sirach, or of the Pirke Aboth in the Mishna 
(Schiirer, H.JP 1. iii. pp. 23-32). Jesus uses this 
method with wonderful effect, as we see especi- 
ally in the list of utterances grouped in Mt 5-7, 
which were collected, we may feel sure, from many 
different periods of His ministry. All four Gospels 
attord examples of these proverbial expressions. 
Cimerg a MO Ma27 92020 TORE aoe VEG Ota ee lee 
16), and the unrecorded saying in Ac 20%, Jn 3° 474 
12%, while, in this Gospel, Jesus refers explicitly to 
a proverb current in His time (‘ Herein is the saying 
true,’ Jn 4°’). Very striking and vivid also are such 
figures as those by which the doctrine or teaching 
of the Pharisees is referred to by the word ‘leaven’ 
(Mk 8"), His own suffering by the words ‘cup’ 
and ‘baptism’ (Mk 10*8, cf. Lk 12"), the relative 
positions of Jew and Gentile in the kingdom of 
grace by the words ‘ children’ and ‘ dogs’ (Mk 7”). 
In the Fourth Gospel there is a striking frequency 
in this mode of expression. It is in this writing 
that Jesus speaks of Himself as ‘the way’ (7 666s, 
Jn 14°), ‘the light of the world’ (8), ‘the bread of 
life’ (6%), ‘the vine’ (151), ‘the door’ (10’). He 
speaks of His work as His ‘meat’ (4%), of His 
body as ‘this temple’ (21%). Cf. also such passages 
as those which deal with the second birth (3%), the 
living water (4), the heavenly mansions (14?), and 
soon. In all this we observe a method which is 
peculiarly adapted to the intelligence of those He 
meant to instruct; and this is still more emphati- 
cally the case when, as He sometimes does, He 
expands these figures and similes until they 
assume the shape of allegories. We see examples 
of this in His use of the figure of ‘the shepherd’ 
(10), ‘the vine’ (15'™), ‘the light’ (12%-), ete. 
No one who has ever heard these can fail to 
admire ‘the wonderful art and power of popular 
eloquence’ which He possessed. It was precisely 
the power to gain the attention and arouse and 
retain the interest of the people which Jesus 
wielded, and we can appreciate the reasons for the 
willingness and eagerness with which He .was 
listened to by the proletariat (Mk 12%”). See art. 
WISDOM. 

(4) The references in the discourses of Jesus to 
natural or world-phenomena, and to the psycho- 
logical features of man’s being, exhibit the same 
reserve, the same restraint in correcting popular 
notions, the same frank acceptance of current 
thought. A few examples will be sufficient to 
show how completely He adapted His language 
to the limitations of contemporary knowledge. 
(a) God makes His sun to rise (Mt 5%) ; lightning 
comes out of the east and takes its swift journey 
towards the west (Mt 24°7), or it falls down 
straight from heaven (Lk 1018); the germ of life in 
the wheat-grain is brought into active play only 
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by the death of the seed (Jn 1274). Even the signs 
which enabled men to forecast the weather were 
laid by Him under contribution to emphasize a 
contrast (Lk 12*:). The wind blows hither and 
thither, but men know neither its beginning nor 
its ending (Jn 38), any more than they can point to 
the origin or the destiny of the mysterious {wh 
dvwhev, the reality of whose existence He never- 
theless insists cannot be doubted. The gradual 
™ > 
srowth of the kingdom of God eludes men’s ob- 
servation, just as that of the planted seed does, 
which receives the vital principle of its growth 
from the earth, and advances steadily though 
secretly (Mk 4”). 

It seems to the present writer that in the last two cases Jesus 
is pointing to the existence of a wider field of knowledge into 
which man has not as yet entered. At the same time He seems 
to include Himself in the number of those who ‘know not’ the 
how or the wherefore. Ages were yet to pass over the world 
before men discovered the laws which govern the relations of 
natural phenomena, and which enable them, in some cases at 
least, to predict with almost infallible certainty their regular 
sequence. Jesus consciously recognized that it was no part of 
His work to add to the sum total of human knowledge of these 
subjects. 


(8) The same trait is observable in His refer- 
ences to the anthropological ideas of His time ; 
but for the illustration of this we must refer the 
reader to artt. FLESH, HEART, SOUL, SPIRIT. 

iv. THE ATTITUDE OF JESUS TOWARDS THE 
MESSIANIC EXPECTATIONS OF HIs TIME. —A dis- 
cussion of the question of Jesus’ attitude towards 
Messianic hopes and longings is of the utmost 
importance, on account of its bearing upon the 
subject with which we are dealing. The attention 
of the student is at once arrested by His obvious 
anxiety during the early periods of His ministry 
to conceal from the general public His claims to 
the Messiahship. This He did expressly by for- 
bidding the open proclamation of the truth not 
merely by the demoniacally possessed (Mk 1% 3, 
Mt 12'6, Lk 4%), but also by those amongst His 
circle of disciples who grasped the purport of 
His teaching and the secret of His Pamnantieg 
(Mt 16°=Mk 8®=Lk9#; Mt 179=Mk 9°=Lk 9%). 
For the same reason He courted secrecy in the 
performance of miraculous cures, and enjoined 
silence on those who were healed (Mk 14%f 548 736 
§°8- 26, Mt 9° 84). Indeed, there is no part of the 
message which Jesus came to deliver where the 
words of Mk 4% (‘ He spake the word unto them 
as they were able to hear it’) are more appropriate. 
The declaration of His Messiahship was gradual ; 
and even those who were nearest His Person, andin 
closest touch with His teaching, were left by Him 
to work out the truth slowly and by degrees. 

(a) Perhaps the self-chosen title ‘Son of Man,’ 
by which He is styled early in His first Galilean 
ministry, might at first sight contradict this state- 
ment (cf. Mk 2=Mt 98=Lk 5%; Mk 23=Mt 128 
=Lk 6°; Mt 12°°=Lk 12"). On further considera- 
tion, however, it will be seen that Jesus, by this 
designation of Himself, had_a twofold object in 
view—the concealment of His Messiahship from 
the many who were not ready to accept His inter- 
pretation of its meaning and purpose; and at the 
same time, the unfolding to the few who could 
bear the revelation, of the character of His Person 
and His work as shadowed by the title ‘Son of 
Man.’ See art. SON or MAN, — 

(6) The attitude of Jesus to the Jewish Canon of 
the OT must not be left out of account when con- 
sidering the methods of His public teaching. 
Frankly, the belief is at once confessed that here 
also He ‘used the common language of His con- 
temporaries in regard to the OT’ (Sanday, Bampton 
Lect. p. 414), and in accordance with this we can 
explain the words which St. Luke puts into the 
mouth of the risen Jesus, where the tripartite divi- 
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sion of the Hebrew Bible is recognized—the Law 
of Moses, the Prophets, and the Psalms (24%). 
With this we may compare the division given in 
the Prologue of the grandson of Jesus ben Sirach. 
Other divisions were also current, as ‘Moses and 
the Prophets’ (Lk 16”: ®! 247), “the Law and the 
Prophets’ (Lk 16°, Mt 7”), where the idea is the 
same, namely, the entire OT as then existing. In 
perfect harmony with this is the acceptance by 
Jesus of the Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch 
(Lk 16. 3! 2427.44, Mt 198=Mk 105, Mk 12°%=Lk 
207, Jn 5°47 71%) and the Davidie authorship, 
if not of the whole Jewish Psalter, at least of 
many of the Psalms contained therein (Mk 123% = 
Mt 2288 — Lk 20%), 

(1) Several other indications there are which 
show that He accepted not only the general 
popular belief in the authenticity of the OT books 
as a whole, but also the literal genuineness of the 
stories with which they abound. The details of 
the narratives of the Flood and Noah (Mt 2437" = 
Lk 17°), the story of Jonah and his adventures 
by sea as well as in Nineveh (Mt 12" 164, Lk 
11*-), are utilized by Jesus on the assumption of 
their genuine historicity. The glory of Solomon’s 
reign, that heyday of Israelitish prosperity, is 
incidentally mentioned by Him without any re- 
serve (Mt 6%=Lk 12%). The question is not, as 
Dr. Sanday puts it (The Oracles of God®, p. 111), 
whether Jesus ‘accommodated His language to 
current notions, knowing them to be false,’ but 
rather, was His ‘accommodation’ or ‘ condescen- 
sion” so complete that He never entertained any 
other idea as to the character of these narratives 
than the one currently held? It certainly seems 
that it never entered into His mind to question 
their historical truth; and if we seek for the 
estimation in which He held ‘the Law and the 
Prophets,’ we find it expressed in words which, if 

enuine,* are as emphatic as any that are to be 
had. Not ‘one jot or one tittle’ (ara év 7 wia Kepaia) 
was to be done away with until all was fulfilled (Mt 
5'§). Into this Jewish idea of the abiding nature 
of the Law, Jesus characteristically imported a 
depth of meaning which, while it did not destroy, 
transmuted its whole tenor, giving it the eternal 
significance of which He speaks (€ws av wapé\Oy 6 
ovpavds kal 4 yq), and which it could never otherwise 
have had. This habitual method, by which Jesus 
based His teaching on the foundations of existing 
knowledge, receives some illustration from the way 
in which He treats the story of Moses and the 
Bush (Mk 12%=Lk 20%, cf. Mt. 22%). He says 
nothing whatever of the nature of this vision 
beyond what the letter of the narrative expresses. 
He does not tell us whether the sight was visible 
to the outward eye or to the inward spiritual 
understanding alone. Cf. also His references to 
the brazen serpent (Jn 314 12%), 

(2) In the same way, ee es the sr 
writer, we are to interpret the reference 
authorship of Ps 110 (Mt 22#-#®=Mk 12% %”=Lk 
2041-44), There were three distinct ideas current 
about this Psalm which Jesus adopts as _ the 
groundwork of His argument : (i.) it was Davidie, 
(i.) it was written by David under the influence 
of inspiration (Aafld ev mvevuate), (il1.) it was ex- 
plicitly Messianic. If J esus placed the imprimatur 
ot His Divine authority upon any one of these 
notions, we are bound to believe that He did so on 
all, and by consequence on the Messiani¢ ideas 
which were popularly held, and which a 
were supposed to be favoured by Ps 110. c 


know, however, that He habitually discouraged | 


the popular belief in a Messiah who was to a 

earthly Sovereign of all-conquering power, en 

was held to be countenanced by the words of this 
* See Hastings’ DS, Extra Vol. p. 24 f. 


Psalm (cf. Jn 6% 1836 and Lk 17%). There is no 
hint given by any of the three Synoptists that 
Jesus corrected these Messianic expectations during 
the course of the argument. His purpose was 
other than this, ‘to argue from the contents’ of 
the Psalm, and not at all to correct ideas as to 
authorship and interpretation (ef. Driver, LOT? 
p. 363 n.; and A. F. Kirkpatrick, ‘Psalms,’ in the 
Cambridge Bible, Introd. to Ps 110) 


The whole edifice so laboriously constructed by the opponents 
of a rational criticism, on the basis of Jesus’ references to this 
Psalin as well as to other portions of OT Scriptures, falls to the 
ground when considered beneath ‘the dry light of reason.’ 
The following words of Bishop Gore are so moderate and reason- 
able in connexion with this reference of Jesus to the Davidic 
authorship of Ps 110, that we may be pardoned for quoting 
them in full. ‘On the face of it, the argument suggests that 
the Messiah could not be Dayid’s Son,—“if David calleth him 
Lord, how is he his Son?”—but, in fact, its purpose is not to 
prove or disprove anything, to affirm or deny anything, but 
simply to press upon the Pharisees an argument which their 
habitual assumptions ought to have suggested to them: to 
confront them with just that question, which they, with 
their principles, ought to have been asking themselves’ (Bamp- 
ton Lect. p. 198). In a word, nothing can be truer than that 
both ‘the Saviour and the Apostles have quoted a body of 
sacre Scriptures, and it does not appear that in their teaching 
they had any wish to introduce a novel theory as to the mean- 
ing and authority of that collection. Neither the Apostolic writ- 
ings nor the tradition of the Christian Church bear any trace 
of an explicit decision given by Jesus Christ or the Apostles 
with respect to the Canon of the Old Testament, and still 
less of a decision which would have the effect of formally 
correcting opinions which obtained in the Jewish world’ (Loisy, 
Canon del Ancien Testament, p. 97). 


v. SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION.—In summing 
up and reviewing the conditions under which the 
teaching of Jesus was ushered into the world, and 
the relation in which that teaching stood to the 
human race, we cannot do better than quote a 
passage from a little work of the last-named 
writer (L’Evangile et U Eglise), though he is there 
dealing with a very different problem :— 


‘Nothing could make Jesus other than a Jew. He was only 
man under condition of belonging to one branch of humanity. 
In that in which He was born, the branch that may well be 
said to have carried in it the religious future of the world, this 
future was known in quite a precise manner, by the hope of the 
reign of God, by the symbol of the Messiah. He who was to be 
the Saviour of the world could enter on His otfice only by 
assuniing the position of Messiah and by presenting Himself as 
the Founder of the Kingdom, come to accomplish the hope of 
Israel. The Gospel, appearing in Judea, and unable to appear 
elsewhere, was bound to be conditioned by Judaism. Its 
Jewish exterior is the human body, whose Divine soul is the 
Spirit of Jesus. But take away the body, and the soul will 
vanish in the air like the lightest breath. Without the idea of 
the Messiah, the Gospel would have been but a metaphysical 
possibility, an invisible, intangible essence, even unintelligible, 
for- want of a definition appropriate to the means of knowledge, 
not a living and conquering reality. The Gospel will always 
need a body to be human. Having become the hope of Chris- 
tian people, it has corrected in the interpretation certain parts 
of its Israelitish symbolism. None the less it remains the 
shadowy representation of the great mystery, God and the 
Providential destiny of man and of humanity, because it is a 
representation always striving after perfection, inadequate and 
insufficient. This is the mystery that Jesus revealed, as far 
as it could be revealed, and under the conditions which made 
revelation possible. It may be said that Christ lived it as much 
as He made it 1manifest.’ 


The present writer has no intention of entering 
into the very difficult and much-debated question 
of the connexion between Jesus’ ideas of ‘the 
kingdom of God’ (or ‘of heaven’) during the 
early and the later periods of His active ministry, 
or how far the latter was a development of the 
former ; nor again to inquire as to the period when 
it dawned upon His consciousness that His death 
was the condition upon which its inauguration 
and subsequent life rested. Broadly speaking, a 
line of demarcation might be drawn through the 
life as it is presented to us, cutting it into two 
fairly well marked divisions at the time of the 
Petrine confession and the Transfiguration. After 
these events Jesus began to concentrate His 
teaching more especially upon the circle of dis- 
ciples gathered closely round Him. It was then 
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that He, in solemn and almost sad foreboding, 
warned His followers of the events which were 
soon to try His own fidelity to the cause which He 
so constantly and fearlessly championed, and 
which were to put their faith to a most cruel 
test. We are indebted to the writer of the Fourth 
Gospel for the series of discourses in which He 
endeavoured to strengthen and encourage His 
disciples against the coming time of trial. From 
these we gather that Jesus looked forward to the 
establishment, on the basis of His own life, of a 
kingdom amongst men which was to carry on His 
teaching, even as it received the truth at the 
hands of His Spirit. The time had not as yet 
arrived when they could assimilate the full self- 
revelation of God (Jn 16!”), but as their experience 
widened and their understandings became enlarged, 
they would be made the recipients of ‘all the 
truth’ (v.23, ef. also 15%). That He looked 
beyond the lives of those whom He thus addressed 
will not, we think, be disputed (cf. els rév aldva, 
1416), Certainly His words were so interpreted b 
His followers (see Mt 287; cf. 18, Jn 14% 17%, 
Ac 23°), We are thus emboldened to state our 
belief that this plan of Divine self-accommodation 
enters into the very centre of the life of Jesus 
Himself, and that it is the plan by which the 
world has received its education from the be- 
ginning even till these latter days. 

‘Each of them (Baptism, Temptation, and Transfiguration of 
Jesus] constitutes a moment, and a moment important, nay 
supreme, in the development of the Humanity of our Lord. 
That for the ultimate, Divine consummation accomplished in 
the garden and on the cross He was preparing all His life long, 
and that we can see in these three events a scheme divinely 
prepared, by which that development was set forward ; that we 
can see Him in each of the three pass from stage to well-defined 
stage of that incomprehensible process which is indicated in the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, when He is spoken of as ‘learning 
obedience.” . . . That this growth . . . should have gone on to 
the end of His life is in itself no more marvellous or more 
mysterious than that it should ever have been possible, and 
have taken place’ (Ch. Quart. Rev., July 1901, pp. 303-4). 

The question naturally arises at this stage, How 
far is this Divine method of educating humanity 
to enter into the conscious active life of the teach- 
ing ‘Body of Christ’ (Eph. 4”)? How is the 
Church to exercise her functions as the guide and 
instructress of the race? Is she to draw lines of 
distinction between those who ‘are able to bear’ 
the fulness of the faith delivered to her keeping, 
and those whose receptive faculties she considers 
are not fitted to receive such revelation? How far 
is she to practise the doctrine of economy or 
reserve in disclosing to men ‘the faith which was 
once for all delivered to the saints’? (Jude *). That 
grave dangers await a policy which seems to put 
such judicial authority into the hands-of men, is 
not to be denied ; nor can we shut our eyes to the 
tendency which such a course fosters, to hold up 
different standards of belief and practice before 
different minds. At the same time, we cannot shut 
our eyes to the sad phenomenon of a rent and dis- 
tracted Christendom, which necessarily implies 
inability somewhere to grasp the fundamental 
verity of Christian life (cf. Jn 13%). Imperfect 
belief and faith are the causes to which must be 
attributed the vital as well as the minor differences 
separating those who ought to belong to the same 
household. The bearing with each other, the 
sympathetic endeavour on each side to understand 
the other’s point of view, seem to be the only 
worthy methods of continuing the work of love 
begun by Jesus. It seems, indeed, to be the 
method which, springing from the love for men 
which He ineuleated, He bequeathed to His teach- 
ing Body. We are, however, bound to admit that 
those occupying the position of Doctores ecclesice 
have not always marched in the van of human 
progress, and that often they have adopted the 
role of obscurantists where the discoveries of 


ee 


science ran counter to preconceived ideas. 


The 
Chureh, at times, seemed to have been committed 
almost irrevocably to a false and transient philo- 
sophy, to a weak and untenable exegetical process, 
when she was forced by the onward march of God’s 
self-revelation, grasped and promulgated in the 
teeth of opposition and obloquy by the brightest 
intellects amongst her children, to review her 
position, to reject old prejudices, and to bring her 
interpretation of the life and teaching of Jesus 
into line with the newer discoveries which are so 
constantly revealing to men’s minds wider and 
profounder ideas of the condescending love of God. 
The chief object for which the Church exists is, 
while ‘reproving, rebuking, exhorting’ (cf. 2 Ti 
42), to interpret the Incarnation as it bears on 
man’s life, and on the destiny of the world and the 
race, in the light of an ever-increasing knowledge. 
Her business is not so much to keep back the pro- 
founder mysteries of a gradually accumulating 
revelation from the minds of ‘the weak’ (1 Co 8°), 
as to build up and strengthen the entire man, 
intellectual and spiritual, so that all may learn 
that there is no department of human life which 
has not its own intimate relationship to the Incar- 
nate Son of God. 
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ACCUSATIONS.—See TRIAL (OF JESUS). 


_ ACHIM (’Axe(u).—An ancestor of Joseph, accord- 
ing to the genealogy of our Lord in St. Matthew’s 
ae Oe (14), The name may be a shortened form 
of Jehoiachim, or it may be for Ahiam (cf. 1 Ch 
11) or Jachin (cf. Gn 46"), 


_ ACTIVITY.—41. The period of our Lord’s activit 

is, in other words, that of His ministry, in the ful- 
filment of which His activity was exhibited. Its 
duration is a matter of dispute, relevant only so 
far as it compresses into one year the recorded 
details, or extends them to the traditional three. 
In any case the records are in no sense exhaustive. 
Manifold ministries are expressed in few words 
(Mt 4924 15% Lk 44 §!, Jn 4! etc.); a complete 
account is beyond an Eyangelist’s scope (Jn 20% 81), 


ACTIVITY 


—— 


and would be voluminous (21%). This is said of 
things done ‘in the presence of the disciples’ (Jn 
20"), and we cannot suppose they saw or knew all 
that Jesus did. See art. MINISTRY. 

In fact, We possess no more than specimens of 
Christ’s labours; but these, no doubt are so 
selected as to give us a eeneral idea of the whole 
In this connexion the first Sabbath at Capernaum 
(of which a detailed account is given in Mk 121-34, 
Lk 43!) has well been pointed to as a specimen 
day. Some details of the Son of Man’s toilsome 
life — wearying journeys (Jn 4°), risine ‘a creat 
while before day’ (Mk'1°)—may be in themselves 
not much more than features of Oriental life: 
others—‘nowhere to lay his head’ (Mt 820) — 
cannot be so explained. Day to Him meant work, 
The Father’s work was both a daily necessity (Jn 
9*) and His very ‘meat’ (4%). Its substance was 
twofold : (1) the general work of evangelizing and 
healing; (2) the special work of training others, 
the Twelve (Mk 3 67 ete.) and the Seventy (Lk 
10'), and superintending their efforts. Similarly 
we may regard as twofold the conditions under 
which it was carried on : (1) the normal conditions, 
ever varying, of the day (Sabbath or week-day), 
the place (synagogue, Temple or open-air) and 
the hearers (multitudes or individuals); (2) the 
abnormal conditions, created by the presence of 
opponents (Mt 12!014-24-42 ete.), or of crowds who 
clung to Him sometimes for days together (Mt 15%, 
Mk 87). Under such pressure there was often no 
leisure to eat (Mk 3% 61). Night did not mean 
sleep, but was given largely to prayer (Mt 14”, 
Lk 6% 978 2959-41) till His exhausted nature, finding 
opportunity for repose, could sleep undisturbed 
even by a storm (Mk 4%, Lk 8%). More than once 
His disciples (accustomed by their trade to night- 
watches, Lk 5°) proved unequal to the strain of 
wakefulness (Lk 9%, Mk 14%7-4). His friends, 
fearing a mental breakdown, came to restrain 
Him by force (Mk 37!). It would be hazardous to 
estimate degrees of spiritual activity by the pre- 
carious test of numerical results (Jn 12°7-*°), but it 
is noticeable that at one time He made more dis- 
ciples than John the Baptist (Jn 4"). 

Certain limitations of Christ’s activity are clear 
and significant. (1) In scope it was confined to ‘the 
house of Israel,’ more especially its ‘lost sheep’ 
(Jn 12, Mt 15%). <A few outsiders (Gentiles and 
proselytes) came within its range; but these were 
exceptional (Mt 8°!% 15”, Dias on Amie) 
(2) In development it was regulated by the unfold- 
ing of a Divine plan, frequently referred to by such 
expressions as ‘my hour’ (Jn 24 7” 8” 13° ete.), 
‘my time’ (Mt 26%, Jn 7%). (3) In operation it was 
morally conditioned by the existence (or otherwise) 
of a certain measure of receptiveness (Mk 6°). 

In reference to the source of His activity, it must 
be noted: (1) that it was always and essentially 
associated with times of retirement and prayer 
(Mk 1% 315 64 9? etc.); (2) that its manifestation 
is directly ascribed to the power of the Spirit ( Mt 
12, Lk 4" ete.) ; and (3) are ih its pointy 
exercise, there is indicated (at least once) a percep- 
tion that ‘ power had gone out > (Mk 5”, Lk 8%). 

2. In the Christian course, energy 1s constantly 
commanded (Mt 11, Mk 13%, Lk 13”). _Yet it is 
worthy of remark that in Christ's estimate of 
human character the active qualities seem some- 
times to be depreciated in comparison with 
the passive, contemplative, and devotional. The 
latter attain to ‘the good part’ (Lk ae ), and 
find their place in the Beatitudes (Mt 5%-!2). See, 
further, CHARACTER (Christian). Wie 

3. Finally, the believer’s view of Christ is you 
in the Gospels, primarily directed to. His active 
labours. Such things are the record of an Apostle 
(2 Cor 6% ° etc.) rather than a Saviour: accord- 
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ingly, if with the account of our Lord’s active 
labours we measure that of His Passion, both as 
to general proportion and minutiz of detail, there 
can be no doubt that in the Gospel picture the 
Passion, and not the activity, occupies the fore- 
ground. I. 8. RANKEN, 


ACTS OF THE APOSTLES.—The aim of this 
article is to answer the question, What does the 
Acts of the Apostles say of Christ ?; otherwise ex- 
pressed, How is the Book of Acts related to ‘the 
gospel ?’ or, What is ‘the gospel’ of the Acts? We 
do not know the name of the author of the book— 
for St. Luke or some other disciple of St. Paul 
did not compose it, but merely su plied valuable 
materials for its composition—but his religious in- 
dividuality may be ascertained from his work with 
sufficient clearness to enable us to answer the ques- 
tions just stated. The problem is all the more 
interesting because the author can hardly have 
written before the end of the Ist cent., and thus 
cannot reckon himself among the first eye-witnesses 
and ministers of the word (Lk 12). What then is 
the picture of Christ that stamps itself on the 
heart of a man of the second generation? Has 
this man anything new, anything unique, to tell 
us of Him? 

Before we go on to answer this question, we 
must make it clear to ourselves that our author, 
in what he writes, does not always speak in his 
own person. From the Gospel of St. Luke we 
know to what an extent he is dependent on sources. 
This may be observed and proved in particular 
instances by a close comparison with St. Mark and 
(in the case of the discourses) with St. Matthew. 
In the Gospel he is almost entirely a mere retailer 
of older tradition, and the lineaments ef his own 
personality scarcely come into view. There can 
ie no doubt that likewise in the Acts he largely 
reproduces early tradition, that he makes use of 
sources, sometimes copying them in full, at other 
times abbreviating or expanding them, grouping 
them and editing both their language and their 
contents. Modern criticism, however, has reached: 
the conviction that in this second work more of the 
author’s idiosyncrasy is to be detected than in his 
Gospel. Hence it will be necessary to make the 
attempt to distinguish the notions which reveal to 
us the educated writer of the last decade of the 
lst cent. from those passages in which the réle is 
played by early popular tradition. 

The author’s personality undoubtedly shows 
itself more strongly in the second than in the first 
part of the hock, but most clearly in the way in 
which the work is arranged in these two parts, so 
that the first is dominated by the Pee of Peter 
and the second by that of Paul. To him the Church 
rests upon the foundation of the Apostles and 
prophets (cf. Eph 2°° 3°)—not upon one Apostle, as 
in Mt 1618, but upon the two great leaders, the head 
of the primitive Church who by a Divine dispensa- 
tion was led to engage in a mission to the Gentiles, 
and the great Apostle of the heathen world who by 
Divine guidance had to turn his back on his own 
people and betake himself to the Gentiles. ‘ Peter 
and Paul’ is the watchword, the shibboleth of ; the 
Roman Church, as we find again in the First 
Epistle of Clement. : ‘ 

It is especially in the speeches contained in the 
second part of the book that the author reveals his 
conception of Christianity, When St. Paul dis- 
courses (Ac 24%) of ‘the faith in Christ Jesus,’ the 
subjects of his address are given in v.” as ‘right- 
eousness, temperance, and judgment to come. 
This future and not distant judgment is also the 
point that forms the climax of St. Paul’s address 
at Athens (17%): ‘He hath appointed a day in the 
which he will judge the world in righteousness, 
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and immediately thereafter, ‘by a man whom he 
hath (thereto) ordained, having given him his 
credentials before all men by having raised him 
from the dead.’ This last is the essentially new 
point in contradistinction from the Jewish preach- 
ing in the Diaspora. That there is to be a judg- 
ment of the world had, indeed, been already 
declared, but that the Judge ‘appointed by God 
over living and dead’ (10%) is already present 1n 
heaven (371), has already been manifested on earth 
(1? 10%), and aceredited by God through an un- 
precedented miracle—this is the cardinal and sig- 
nificant message of the Apostles. Now, it 1s 
noteworthy how the author of the Acts gives 
point and practical application to this generally 
accepted idea. The resurrection of Jesus is the 
main content of the Apostolic preaching, so much 
so that in 122 the Apostles are roundly designated 
‘witnesses of the resurrection.’ In the eyes of our 
author it comes to this, that in the gospel of the 
resurrection of Jesus is implied the doctrine of the 
resurrection of the dead in general. What St. 
Paul (1 Co 15'!218) seeks to prove to his readers, is 
to our author self-evident: the one speciai case 
implies the general. This is plainly declared in 
Ac 4 ‘they proclaimed in Jesus the resurrection 
from the dead.’ So also in 17 ‘he preached 
Jesus and the resurrection,’ and in v.** ‘the resur- 
rection of the dead’ is the point in St. Paul’s 
address on which the Athenians fix. Before the 
Sanhedrin St. Paul declares: ‘Touching the hope 
and resurrection of the dead I am called in ques- 
tion’ (23°); to Felix he says: ‘I have the hope 
that there shall be a resurrection both of the just 
and of the unjust’ (24%). The latter passage is 
specially important because in it the relation of 
’ Christianity to Judaism is defined to the ettect 
that there is really no essential difference between 


them. St. Paul, like his accusers, serves, although 
after the new ‘ Way,’ the God of the fathers (v.!) ; 
‘for the hope of Israel’ he bears his chain (287). 
All Jews who believe in the resurrection ought 


really to be Christians. ‘Why is it judged in- 
credible with you if God doth raise the dead ?’ 
(268). Hence also the Pharisees, who believe in 
the resurrection of the dead, appear as the party 
favourable to Christianity ; whereas the Sadducees, 
who say that ‘there is no resurrection,’ are its 
enemies (23%), Resurrection, then, is the main 
theme of the new message, hence the preaching of 
the Apostles bears the designation ‘words of this 
Life’ (5°°). The Risen One is ‘the Prince of Life’ 
(3). By His resurrection and exaltation He is 
proved to be the Saviour (cwryp, the term best 
answering our author’s purpose, and most intel- 
ligible to the Greeks of the time, 5° 1325); the 
‘word’ is the ‘word of salvation’ (13°); and the 
whole of the Acts of the Apostles might have this 
motto prefixed : ‘In none other is there salvation, 
and neither is there any other name under heaven, 
that is given among men, wherein we must be 
saved’ (4%). This religion is proved to be the 
superior of all earlier ones, superior alike to the 
darkness of heathendom (2618) and to Judaism, in 
this, that it tells of a Saviour who saves alive. The 
method is described in 10% 13%" 26! as the forgive- 
ness of sins, or, to use the designation adopted in 
one of St. Paul’s addresses, ‘ justification ’ (13%), 
But who now is the Judge and Saviour accredited 
by the resurrection? It is very characteristic of 
our author that in those passages where for the 
most part it is himself that speaks, e.g. in the 
speeches put into the mouth of St. Paul before 
Agrippa or Felix or Festus (chs. 22. 23), we scarcely 
hear of the earthly Jesus but of the heavenly Lord. 
The appearance of the Exalted One near Damascus 
is the great matter which St. Paul has to com- 
municate to his countrymen and to the Jewish 


king. It is the heavenly Lord that permeates the 
life of His Church and His apostles, the Kvpios on 
whom Christians believe. ‘This Divine name 1s 
very often applied in the Acts to God, but not 
infrequently also to Christ. Thus the Exalted 
Christ, sons Ee miracles from heaven by His name 
(94), accredited by the miracle of the resurrection, 


‘and destined to come again with judgment and 


salvation, occupies the central point of the faith of 
our author. 

But it would be a mistake to les that our 
author had no interest in the earthly Jesus of 
Nazareth. As the heavenly Christ says to Saul, 
‘I am Jesus of Nazareth whom thou persecutest’ 
(228), so to the writer of the Acts ‘the Christ’ and 
‘ Jesus’ constitute an inseparable unity. He inter- 
changes freely such expressions as ‘ proclaimed 
unto them the Christ’ (8°) and ‘ preached unto him 
Jesus’ (v.35); ef. 54 ‘to preach Christ Jesus’ (RV 
‘ Jesus [as] the Christ’), 92° ‘ proclaimed Jesus that 
he is the Son of God,’ 18° ‘ testifying to the Jews 
that Jesus was the Christ.’ And as our author in 
his Gospel narrative already calls Jesus ‘ Lord,’ it 
is always of the Exalted One that he thinks even 
when communicating what he knows of the earthly 
life of Jesus. More than once he defines the con- 
tents of the Apostolic preaching as ‘the things 
concerning Jesus’ (18%) or ‘the things concerning 
the Lord Jesus Christ’ (28%!), and this concise 
formula embraces far more than one might infer 
from the meagre sketches of St. Paul’s address in 
1374-39 or St. Peter’s in 10°45. We must keep in 
mind that the first readers of the Acts, Theophilus 
in particular, when this work came into their 
hands, were already acquainted with the Third 
Gospel, and would thus, by means of the full details 
supplied in if, unconsciously clothe with meaning 
the brief formule in question. Still more varied 
was the knowledge which owr author possessed of 
the life of Jesus, for he was acquainted not only 
with St. Mark’s Gospel, but with other writings 
which he utilized merely for extracts; and how 
manifold may have been the oral tradition current 
at the same time, which he made use of in an 
eclectic fashion ! The whole of this copious tradi- 
tion we must think of as forming the background 
of the Acts if we are to appreciate rightly its 
picture of Christ. 

A special charm of the Lukan writings arises 
from the fact that the author, with all his culture 
and Greek sympathies, has had the good taste to 
retain in large measure the peculiar, un-Greek, 
popular Palestinian character of his sources, 
and that both in language and contents. Some 
scholars, indeed, are of opinion that he himself 
deliberately produced the colouring appropriate to 
place and time, as in the case of an artificial 
patina. But this view is untenable. The more 
thoroughly the Third Gospel and the Acts are ex- 
amined, the deeper becomes the conviction that the 
author worked upon a very ancient tradition which 
he has preserved in his own style. As in the early 
narratives of his Gospel he preserves almost unim- 
paired the colouring and tone of Jewish-Christian 
piety without any admixture of Grzco-Gentile- 
Christian elements, so also in the Acts, especially 
in the first part of the book, he has succeeded in 
presenting the original picture of the religious con- 
ceptions and the piety of the earliest Christian 
community in Jerusalem. We are far from be- 
lieving that everything here related is ‘historical ’ 
in the strict sense. For instance, it is in the 
highest degree improbable that the actual speeches 
of St. Peter have been preserved verbatim ; all we 
assert is that these chapters are a true representa- 
tion of the spirit of early Jewish Christianity. 
Very specially is this the case with the Christology. 
For such a doctrine of Christ as is represented by 
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the Petrine discourses was scarcely to be found in 
the Church after the time of St. Paul and at the 
time when the Fourth Gospel was written. After 
the kenosis doctrine of St. Paul had been pro- 
pounded, and then, as its counterpart, the Johannine 
picture of Christ, in which also the earthly Jesus 
wears the ‘form of God,’ had taken hold of men’s 
minds, a Christology such as the first part of 
the Acts exhibits could not have been devised. 
But we are grateful to the author for having pre- 
served to us a picture of that earliest mode of 
thought. Let us examine its main features. 

We may use as a collateral witness the words of 
the disciples on the way to Emmaus (Lk 24"), for 
it isa mere accident, so to speak, that this story 
is found in the Gospel and not in the Acts: ‘Jesus 
of Nazareth, which was a prophet (dvip mpogirns), 
mighty in deed and word before God and all the 
people.’ So also He is described by St. Peter: 
‘Jesus of Nazareth, a man approved of God unto 
you by mighty works and wonders and signs, 
which God did by him in the midst of you’ (Ac 
2"). The peculiarity of this last statement is that 
the wonders and signs are not attributed to Jesus 
Himself: God wrought them threugh Him; He 
was simply God’s organ or instrument. The same 
thing is expressed in another passage (10%), where 
it is declared that in His going about and in His 
deeds God was with Him. 1n both instances the 
conception comes out clearly that Jesus was a man 
chosen and specially favoured of God. There is 
not a word in all these discourses of a Divine birth, 
no word of a coming down from heaven or of a 
“Son of God’ in a physical or supernatural sense. 
On the contrary, Jesus is called more than once 
‘the Servant of God’ (3 *6 4°7). This designation 
suggests a prophet, and as a matter of fact Jesus is 
directly characterized as a prophet when in 4” the 
words of Dt 18-15 are applied to Him. At the 
same time He is no ordinary prophet, but ¢he pro- 
phet like unto Moses ; He is the second Moses pre- 
dicted by Moses himself. ; 

But it may be asked, Was Jesus then nothing 
more than this to the earliest disciples, was He not 
to them the Messiah? Inacertain sense—yes, and 
in another sense—no. Certainly He had received 
the kingly anointing (10%); but, as David was 
anointed long before he received the kingdom, so 
Jesus was from the time of His baptism a king, 
indeed, but a secret one with an invisible crown. 
The primitive Jewish-Christian Church was far 
from saying: Jesus of Nazareth, as He journeyed 
through the land teaching and healing, was the 
Messiah ; no, He was then merely the One destined 
for lordship. It was only at a later period that 
He received the crown, namely at His resurrection 
and exaltation. Here comes into view the saying 
of St. Peter in Ac 2%, which is a gem to the his- 
torian of primitive Christianity: ‘This Jesus hath 
God made both Lord and Christ,’ namely by exalt- 
ing Him to His right hand (v.**) and thereby ful- 
filline the words of Ps 110! ‘Sit thou at my right 
hand. The exaltation of Jesus marks His ascen- 
sion of the throne ; now He has become in reality 
what since His baptism He was in claim and 
anticipation—‘the Anointed.’ Now for the first 
time the name ‘ Lord’ is fully appropriate to oe 
This is the principal extant proof passage for the 
earliest Christology. It reveals to us the concep- 
tions of the primitive Church, which, as a eg 
of fact, still underlie the teaching even of St. Sh , 
For, in spite of his advanced speculations on the 
subject of Christ, in spite of his doctrine of cs 
existence and his cosmological Christology, the 
Apostle holds fast in Ro 14 and Ph 2? to ! phere 
that Jesus became ‘ Son of God in power poe 
His resurrection from the dead, and was ee 
with the title ‘Lord’ at His exaltation. To the 
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same effect St. Paul in Ac 13% applies the words of 
Ps 27 (‘Thou art my Son, this day have I begotten 
thee’) not to the birth nor to the baptism of 
Jesus, but to the day of His resurrection and exalta- 
tion. With this fundamental passage corresponds 
another. When in Ac 3), speaking of the future, 
It is said ‘that there may come the times of refresh- 
ing from the presence of the Lord, and that he may 
send the Christ who hath been appointed for you, 
even Jesus,’ this assumes that Jesus has not yet 
made His appearance as Messiah ; in that capacity 
He belongs to the future ; there is not a word of 
coming again or of a second sending. Such is the 
earliest primitive Christian conception, and it is 
this alone which is in harmony with the preaching 
and the self-estimate of Jesus when these are 
rightly understood. 

But what now are the contents and the sienifi- 
cance of the life-work of Jesus? Thoroughly in 
harmony with important words of Jesus, Ac’ 10% 
replies : ‘ He went about doing good, and healing all 
that were oppressed of the devil.’ Just as the Third 
Gospel delivhts to represent the work of Jesus as a 
conilict with the devil, the brief formula we have 

uoted reproduces accurately the contents of His 
life work. Along with this, indeed, should be 
taken also 3°6 “God sent him to bless you in turn- 
ing away every one of you from your iniquities.’ 
He was ‘the Holy and Righteous One’ (3%), or, 
absolutely, ‘the Righteous One’ (7%). The latter 
expression is chosen no doubt in order to emphasize 
His innocence in His sufferings and death, but it is 
certainly not contrary to the spirit of the Acts to 
find in it the testimony that it was He that was 
called to break the sway of sin in the world. Less 
clear is Ac 10°, according to which God caused 
‘peace to be preached by Jesus to the children 
a Israel,’ a form of expression which recalls Eph 
21", and in its abrupt conciseness no doubt reflects 
the conceptions of the author more than those of 
the early Church. 

This brings us to the question, What view, judging 
from the evidence of the Acts, did the early Church 
take of the death of Christ? Repeatedly in the 
addresses of St. Peter it is urged upon opponents 
that this Jesus, the Holy and Righteous One, was 
put to death by the Jews (2% 318 410. 25M. 528 752 
10% 1378), by the hands of wicked men (27), although 
Pilate was prepared to acquit Him (3%). In all 
these instances, as was fitting in addresses meant 
to lead the hearers to conviction and repentance, 
the innocence of Jesus is emphasized as a point to 
awaken conscience, not as an element in a doctrine 
of the atoning death of Christ. Such an element 
is entirely lacking in these chapters, for in the 
passage from Is 53 about the Suffering Servant, 
which Philip expounded to the Ethiopian eunuch, 
it is precisely the expressions about bearing our 
sins that are wanting. The early theology of the 
death of Christ confines itself entirely to the point 
that this event was in no way contrary to God’s 
saving purpose ; on the contrary, it had long been 
foreseen (27 31° 4° 13%). Hence the copious Scrip- 
ture proofs, which, however, deal more with the 
resurrection than with the sufferings and death 
(275 84f, 4ll. 25f. 228. 13338), 

The resurrection is not in these passages, as with 
St. Paul, regarded as a clothing of the Risen One 
with a glorified body, but as the revivification, or, 
to put it better, the conservation of the very same 
ae of flesh which was laid in the grave. The 
orinciple that governs the conception is found in 

3 161” (quoted in Ac 2”), «Thou wilt not leave my 
sou) to Sheol, neither wilt thou suffer thine holy 
one to see corruption.’ For, if Christ did descend 
to Hades, He was not given over to its Nh (4), 
God ‘having loosed ‘‘the pangs of death,” because 
it was not possible that he should be holden of it 
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(v.24), ‘nor did his flesh see corruption’ (v.*"). This 
is the essential point, that the same body which 
was laid in the grave was that which rose again. 
For this reason, as in St. Luke’s Gospel (24°), 
such emphasis is laid upon the eating and drinking 
of the Risen One (Ac 10); hence also the forty 
days’ intercourse with the disciples (1*). Jesus, in 
short, actually returned again to earth in complete 
corporeality ; hence the necessity, at the end of the 
forty days, of yet another special miracle, that of 
the Ascension (1%). Like Moses or Elijah, He is 
carried up by a cloud, as He still walks on earth and 
still belongs to earth. This tradition says nothing 
about the necessary change whereby this fleshly 
body that rose from the grave was transformed 
into the glorified heavenly body that appeared to 
Saul of Tarsus in kingly splendour. We have here 
before us the popular view of the Resurrection in 
its crudest form. That an author whose ideas 
otherwise are cast in such a Greek mould should 
reproduce it, shows that the popular conceptions 
cannot have been so strange to him as we should 
have supposed. Conceptions which our intelligence 
thinks it necessary to separate, and which a St. 
Paul did separate, appear to have found a place in 
the same mind side by side. 

We owe a special debt of gratitude to the author 
of the Acts for having drawn for usseveral pictures 
illustrating the prominent part played in the early 
Church by the Spirit and the Name of the exalted 
Christ. The Spirit sent by the latter is the po 
of His exaltation and Messiahship (2°). This is 
the culminating point of St. Peter’s Pentecostal 
address (214-%6), whose order of thought forms a 
very interesting study for the historian of primitive 
Christianity. This proof is addressed primarily 
to the house of Israel (2%). The Jews have not, 
indeed, seen the Risen One (10*), but for that very 
reason His exaltation is designed as a final means 
of leading Israel to repentance (5°), for the coming 
of the era of salvation is bound up with this re- 
pentance (3%), Through this Spirit the exalted 
Lord is ever present with His own; He imparts 
power and success to the words of the Apostles (2°7 
58 6°) ; and miracles are wrought by the power of 
God (68). It is noteworthy, however, that it is only 
rarely that the Spirit of God is introduced in this 
connexion ; far more frequently it is the Name of 
Christ that, like a present representative of the 
Lord, works miracles (316 4°), g cially instructive 
are 9*4 where the pronouncing of the Name effects 
healing, and 19% where the use of the Name is 
resorted to even by unbelievers. 


LITERATURE.—Johannes Weiss, Absicht u. literar. Charakter 
der Apostelgeschichte ; Weizsacker, Apostolic Age ; Pfleiderer, 
Urehristentum ; McGiffert, Hist. of Christianity in the A postol, 
Age; Hort, Judaistic Christianity ; Chase, Credibility of Acts ; 
Expositor, tv. iv. [1891] 178 ff. J. WEISS. 


ADAM.—1. In Lk 3% the ancestry of Jesus is 


traced up to Adam. From what source the 
Evangelist drew his genealogy it is impossible to 
say. But when compared with that in the First 
Gospel, it clearly shows the purpose with which 
St. Luke wrote. As a Gentile, writing for a 
Gentile, he took every opportunity of insisting 
upon the universal power of the gospel. The 
effects of the life and Person of Jesus are not 
confined to the Jews; for Jesus is not, as in St. 
Matthew’s Gospel, a descendant of Abraham only, 
but of the man to whom all mankind trace their 
origin. See art. GENEALOGY OF JESUS CHRIST. 
But further, St. Luke closes his genealogy with 
the significant words ‘the son of Adam, the son of 
God’ (rot "Addu, rod Ocod). Adam, and therefore 
all mankind, had a Divine origin. The same 
Evangelist who relates the fact of the virgin birth, 
and records that Christ was, in His own proper 
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Person, vids Ocov (1%), claims that the first man, 
and hence every human being, is vids Oeov. Thus 
the genealogy, which might at first sight appear 
to be a useless addition to the Gospel narrative, 
possesses a lasting spiritual value. 


The truth placed by St. Luke in the forefront of his Gospel is 
treated in its redemptive aspect by his master St. Panl, who in 
four passages brings Adam and Christ into juxtaposition: | 

(a) 1 Co 1522. The solidarity of mankind in their physical 
union with Adam involves universal death as a consequence of 
Adam's sin. Similarly the solidarity of mankind in their 
spiritual union with Christ involves universal life as a conse- 
quence of Christ’s perfect work. é ‘ 

(v) In Ro 51221 this solidarity and its results are treated in 
fuller detail, (i.) Vv.1214. There is a parallelism between Adam 
and Christ. Adam ‘is a type of him who was to come’ (v.14), 
in the sense that his act affected all men. Adam committed a 
xuparrajee, a lapse, a false step—commonly termed the Fall. 
By this lapse, sin was as ‘a malignant force let loose among man- 
kind’; and through sin came physica! death. (St. Paul sees no 
occasion for proof of the connexion between sin and physical 
death ; he unhesitatingly bases his position on the narrative in 
Genesis; see 217 38.19. 21), Were this all, the passage would 
implicitly annul human responsibility. But St. Paul, without 
attempting fully to reconcile them, places side by side the two 
aspects of the truth—the hereditary transmission of guilt, and 
moral responsibility : ‘and thus death made its way (3:7A bev) to 
every individual man, because all sinned (é¢’ & ravres Huxproy)’. 
Controversy has raged hotly round this phrase, Augustine and 
many other writers having understood the relative # as mascu- 
line, and as referring to Adam ; so Vulg. in quo. But there can 
be no doubt that ¢9’ 4 must be taken in its usual meaning 
‘because.’ Adam’s fall involved all men in sin, and therefore 
in death ; but this was because all men (in full exercise of their 
free will) sinned. It would be out of place here to discuss the 
attempts that have been made to combine these two factors in 
the moral history of man (see Literature): strictly speaking, 
they cannot fully and logically be combined ; but many of the 
most fundamental truths of the Christian religion can be 
arrived at only by the balancing of complementary statements. 
In vy.18.14 a qualification is entered, which causes St. Paul to 
ruin his construction, and omit the apodosis of which v.12 forms 
the protasis. He feels obliged to explain that, sin being an 
offence against law, those who lived between Adam and Moses 
had no law, and thus did not transgress an explicit command as 
Adam had done. But the fact that death reigned throughout 
that period only shows that—not the guilt of individuals, but— 
the transmitted effects of Adam’s sin were at work. And it is 
this that makes him a type of the Messiah. (ii.) Vv.1517. The 
contrast is far greater than the similarity. The contrast 
between Adam and Christ is great :—In quality (v.15). The 
one representative man, Adam, committed a reparrwux; but 
over-against that must be placed the undeserved kindness 
(xepis) of God, and the gift of righteousness arising from the 
kindness of the other representative Man, Jesus Christ. In 
quantity (v.16), ‘One act tainting the whole race with sin, and 
a multitude of sins collected together in one only to be for- 
given.’ In character and consequences (v.17). Adam’s fall 
ushered in a reign of death ; Christ’s work ensures that all who 
have received His kindness and His gift of righteousness shall 
themselves reign in life. (iii.) Vv.182l. Summary of the argu- 
ment, in which it is further shown that Law ‘came in as an 
eel ea (ree peso7irber), Liem ec sin, but thereby only in- 
creasing the abundance of God’s kindness. 

(c) 1 Co 154447, The two foregoing passages from St. Paul’s 
writings deal with the practical moral results of union with 
Adam and Christ respectively. These verses (i.) go back behind 
that, and show that there is a complete and radical difference 
between the nature of each; (ii.) look forward, and show that 
Leta has a vital bearing on the truth of man’s resur- 
rection. 

(i.) St. Paul maintains (vv.36-44a), byaseries of illustrations from 
the natural world, the reasonableness of a resurrection from 
death. In Nature ‘every seed has its own particular body ’— 
‘all flesh is not the same flesh’—the terrestrial differs from the 
celestial—there is a different glory of the sun, the moon, and 
the stars. So also it may be rightly held that it is possible 
for man to exist in two different states, one far higher than the 
other. Not only so, but (vv.44>.45) there actually exists such 
an analogous distinction between man and man, as Scripture 
shows. The thought in v.# is arrived at by an adaptation of 
Gn 27: G xa} tyévero 6 xvOpwaros els Luxhy Tacav. These words 
relate only that after being lifeless clay, man was by God’s 
breath transformed into a living being. But St. Paul reads into 
the statement the doctrinal significance that the body of the 
first representative man became the vehicle of a * psychical’ 
nature, while the body of the Second is the organ of a ‘ pneu- 
matical’ nature, St. Paul's trichotomy of man may be repre- 
sented thus: 
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Everything in man that is not +yedu« may be called ‘ psychical" 
in so far as it is considered as ‘intellect,’ and ‘carnal’ in so far 
as it is thought of as the seat of the animal passions ; both the 
adjectives Yuyixés and cagxizés thus mean ‘ non-spiritual.’ ‘The 
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second half of St. Paul’s statement—‘ the last Adam became a 
life-giving spirit’—finds no exact parallel in the OT, but seems 


to be based on a reminiscence of Messianic passages whi 
of the work of the Divine Spirit, e.g. Is is eee ee 
(ii.) But as the ux7 Gacu came first and the rvevuece Cworoiovy 
last, so it is with the development of mankind; the spiritual 
must follow the psychical (v.48), As the first man was formed 
from the clay, and had a nature in conformity with his origin, 
while the second Man has His origin ‘from heaven’ (v.47), so 
among mankind there are those whose nature remains low and 
mean, tied to the clods of earth, and there are those whose 
nature has become heavenly (v.48). But this implies more (v.49), 
Tn his present state man is an exact counterpart, he visibly 
reproduces the lineaments and character, of the first man, 
because of his a gina union with him (gopécausy viv elxovee 
vou xoixov). But the time is coming when we shall become the 
exact counterpart or image of the second Man (cf. Gn 226f.), 
because of our spiritual union with Him (gopécousy xa) hv slzovee 
Tou troupeviov). The above follows the text of Bac g 17 aeth. 


arm. {syr. is indeterminate] ; and Theodoret dis- 
tinctly says 70 yp goptcomsy xpoppyrizas of rapasverixés elovxev. 
The mass of authorities read gopécwusy, ‘from a desire to turn 
what is really a physical assertion into an ethical exhortation’ 
(Alf.) ; so Chrys., ror iotiv, apiore spatwuey . . . cvmSourcurixas 
Siceyes ov Aoyev. But it is difficult to conceive how St. Paul, 
who has from y.35 been leading up to the thought of the resur- 
rection, could at the critical moment throw his argument to the 
winds, and content himself with saying, ‘according as we have 
been earthly in our thoughts, let us strive to be heavenly.’ 

It has been suggested that St. Paul adopted the designation 
of Christ as ‘the last Adam’ and ‘the second Adam’ from 
Rabbinie theology. But such a comparison between Adam 
and the Messiah was unknown to the earlier Jewish teachers. 
Passages adduced to support it belong to the Middle Ages, and 
are influenced by the Kabbala. See G. F. Moore, JBL xvi. 
oe. 158-161; Dalman, The Words of Jesus, Eng. tr. 248f., 
251 f. 

(d) Ph 26. St. Paul speaks of ‘ Christ Jesus, who being [in His 
eternal and inherent nature, tr¢pxyav] in the form of God, 
deemed it not a thing to be snatched at (4prayxuev) to be on an 
equality with God.’ There is here an implied contrast with 
Adam, who took fruit from the tree of knowledge of good and 
evil, which God said had made him ‘as one of us’ (Gn 322). 

2. In Mt 19*® || Mk 10%® reference is made by 
Jesus to the account of Adam and Eve in Gn.1”" 
‘male and female created. he them’ (dpcev xai O7Xu 
éroincev aitovs). Pharisees came and asked Him 
whether divorce was allowable [‘for any cause,’ 
Mt.}].. Our Lord’s answer is intended to show 
that the provision made for divorce in the Mosaic 
law (Dt 24) was only a concession to the hardness 
of men’s hearts. he truer and deeper view of 
marriage which Christians should adopt must be 
based on a nobler morality,—on a morality which 
takes its stand on the primeval nature of man and 
woman as God made them. ‘To suit (mpés) your 
hardness of heart he wrote for you this command- 
ment. But from the beginning of the creation 
‘““he made them male and female.”’ And with 

Zi = = 1 2, = 
this quotation is coupled one from Gn 2” (see also 
Eph 5%), ‘For this cause shall a man leave his 
father and mother [and shall cleave to his wife 
(Mt.)], and they twain shall become one flesh.’ The 
same result is reached in Mt., but with a trans- 
position of the two parts of the argument. See 
Wright’s Synopsis, in loc. Thus Jesus bases the 
absolute indissolubility of the marriage tie on the 
union of man and woman from the first. In Mt 
19° 5% this pronouncement is practicall annulled 
by the admission of the words ‘ except for fornica- 
tion’ (uh éml mopveia, and mapexros Adyou mopvelas). 
See Wright, im Jloc., who contends that ‘the 
Church (of Alexandria?) introduced these two 
clauses into the Gospel in accordance with the 
permission to legislate which our Lord gave to all 
Churches (Mt 18'8).’ See art. MARRIAGE. 

3. In Jn 8% dv@pwroxrévos may refer to the intro- 
duction of death into the world by the fall of 


Adam. But see art. ABEL. 


- arallel drawn by St. Paul between Adam and Christ 
ee foe been the pee of the tradition that Adam was 
buried under Golgotha. Jer. (Com. in Mat. § iv. 27) reiects it, 
saying that it arose from the discovery of an ancient human 
skull at that spot. He also declines to see any reference to it 
in Eph 514. But in Ep. 46 he says, ‘The place where our Lord 
was crucified is called Calvary, because the skull of the primitive 
man was buried there. So it came to pass that the second 
Adam, that is the blood of Christ (a play on O78 and 07°), as it 
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dropped from the Cross, washed away the sins of the buried 
protoplast,* the first Adam, and thus the words of the apostle 
were fulfilled,'—quoting Eph 514. Epiphanius (contra Her. 
xlvi. 5) goes farther, stating that Christ’s blood dropped upon 
Adam’s skull, and restored him to life. The tradition is men- 
tioned also by Basil, Ambrose, and others. ; 


LiTERATURE.—Besides the works cited in the article, the fol- 
lowing may be consulted on the relation between Adam and 
Christ : Sanday-Headlam, Com. on Epistle to Romans (pp. 130- 
153) ; Bethune-Baker, An Introduction to the Early History of 
Christian Doctrine, ch. xvii.; Tennant, The Sources of the 
Doctrine of the Fall and Original Sin; Sadler, The Second 
Adam and the New Birth; Thackeray, The Relation of St. 
Paul to Contemporary Jewish Thought, ch. ii. 


A. H. M‘NEILE. 
ADDI.—An ancestor of Jesus Christ, Lk 32. 


ADULTERY (orxe/a).—This word is used to de- 
note the sexual intercourse of a married man or 
woman with any other than the person to whom 
he or she is bound by the marriage tie. It has 
sometimes been maintained that woryela is confined 
in its use to the misdemeanours, in this respect, of 
the woman. That it has, however, a wider sense 
is evidenced by the reference which Jesus makes to 
the inward lust of any man after any woman (ére 
mas 06 BNérwv yuvatka mpds TO emOuujoum aitas Hon 
emoixevoev avy, k.T.r., Mt 58), The word ropveta is 
also employed to describe this sin, though it has 
been contended that it refers solely to pre-nuptial 
immorality ; and again we have a reference made by 
Jesus in His teaching to this sin, which disposes 
of that contention, and which establishes the fact 
that the married woman who commits herself in 
this way was said to be guilty of ropveta (cf. ra- 
pexros Noyou topvetas, Mt 5**, and (el) wh éml ropvela, 
Mt 19°). In both passages just quoted Jesus makes 
the woman’s guilt the ground of His teaching on 
divorce. With these examples we may compare 
the words of Am 717 (LXX).. . % yun cov & rH 
monet topvevcel, K.T.A., Where the form of the expres- 


sion incidentally but conclusively carries out our 
argument. 

A very favourite figure of speech, by which the 
intimate relations of Jehovah and Israel were de- 
noted by OT writers, was that of marriage (see, €.g., 
Is 54° 62°, Jer 34, Hos 27-19-29); and accordingly in 
the prophetic books the defection of the Jewish 
people from the altars of Jehovah, and their repeated 
reversions to the worship and practices of their 
heathen neighbours, were stigmatized as ‘adultery’ 
(nviph or ni'tiphim, Jer 13%, Ezk 23°; cf. Is 573, 
Jer 3%, Ezk 23°7). This transference of an idea 
from the daily social life to the life spiritual finds 
its place in the teaching of Jesus, whose example 
in this respect is followed by writers of a subse- 

uent period (cf. Ja 44). The generation in which 
He lived was denounced by Him, for its continued 
rejection of His claims, as ‘ wicked and adulterous’ 
(yeved movnpa Kal morxadis, Mt 12% 164; cf. also Mk 
3°), It is, of course, possible that Jesus by these 
words had in view the social evils of His day, as 
well as the general lack of spiritual religion. 
‘That nation and generation might be called 
adulterous literally ; for what else, I beseech you, 
was their irreligious polygamy than continual 
adultery? And what else was their ordinary prac- 
tice of divorcing their wives, no less irreligious, 
according to every man’s foolish or naughty will ?” 
(Lightfoot, Hor. Heb. et Talmud. ad Mt 12%). 
It is not necessary, however, in the interpretation 
of His teaching in this and similar places to insist 
on such a view of His words. The entire body of 
the recorded teaching of Jesus betrays the most 
intimate acquaintance with the literature and 
ethical tendencies of the OT. ; : 

That exceedingly lax and immoral views of this 
sin were held generally by the generation in which 
Jesus lived, becomes evident not only from His 
;} casual references to the subject, but also from His 
* Of. Wis. 71, 
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positive teaching in answer to hostile questions 
addressed to Him about adultery and the kindred 
subject of divorce. We are also confronted with 


the same phenomenon in the writings, ¢.g., of 
Josephus (ef. Ant. Iv. viii. 23; Vita, §76), Sir 7° 
2526 429 and in the Talmud. The result of the 
teaching of Hillel was of the worst description, 
reducing as it did the crime of adultery to the level 
of an ordinary or minor fault. This Rabbi actually 


went the length, in his interpretation of the 
Deuteronomic Jaw of divorce as stated in Dt 241, 
of laying down the rule that a man might put 
away his wife ‘if she cook her husband’s food 
badly by salting or roasting it too much’ (see 
Lightfoot, Hor. Heb. et Talmud. ad Mt 5%), and 
R. ‘Akiba, improving on this instruction, inter- 
preted the words ‘if she find no favour in his eyes’ 
as giving permission to a man to divorce his wife 
“if he sees a woman fairer than her.’ 

On the other hand, R. Shammai refused to take 
a view so loose and immoral, and in his exposi- 
tion of the Deuteronomic permission confined the 
legality of divorce to cases of proved unchastity 
on the part of the wife. Other celebrated Rabbins 
took a similarly rigid view of this question, while 
all, of every school, were agreed that the crime of 
adultery demanded divorce as its punishment. 
The form of the question addressed to Jesus by 
the Pharisees (kara macav airiav) in Mt 19° shows 
the nature of the controversy between the rival 
Rabbinical schools, and also lets us see how far 
the pernicious teaching of the school of Hillel had 
permeated the social fabric. Men’s ideas about 
this sin were also debased by the polygamous 
habits then prevalent. Of Herod the Great we read 
that he had ten wives; which, according to Jose- 
phus, was not only permissible, but had actually be- 
come a common occurrence amongst the Jews, ‘ it 
being of old permitted to the Jews to marry many 
wives’ (BJ I. xxiv. 2). In another place the same 
historian remarks, i connexion with the story of 
the Herodian family, that ‘it is the ancient prac- 
tice among us to have many wives at the same 
time’ (Ant. XVII. 1. 2). There seems to have been 
no hard and fast rule limiting the number of wives 
permissible to each man, but their teachers advised 
them to restrict themselves to four or five (cf. 
Schiirer, HJP I. i. 455, note 125). 

From these observations we see what an im- 
portant bearing the teaching of Jesus had on the 
current conceptions of sexual morality obtaining 
amongst His countrymen. It is quite in harmony 
with His method of instruction to reduce the overt 
commission of a sin to the element out of which it 
originates and takes its shape. ‘A corrupt tree 
cannot bring forth good fruit’ (Mt 7}, cf. 1283 and 
Lk 6%"), and the heart corrupted by evil desire 
fructifies, just as surely, by an inexorable law of 
nature. ‘There exists within the man whose inner 
life is thus tainted not merely latent or germinal 
sin, such as may or may not yet issue in deeds of 
wrong. The lustful eye gazing with sinful longing 
is the consummation, —the fruit of the corrupt tree, 
—and so far as the man’s will is concerned, the 
sinful act is completed (Mt 58). The note of stern- 
ness which characterizes this teaching is not alto- 
gether original, as will be seen if we refer to such 
commands as are found, e.g., in Ex 20!7, Pr 65, Sir 
9° etce., and to such interpretative sayings in the 
Talmud as forbade the gazing upon ‘a woman’s 
heel’ or even upon her ‘little finger’ (ef. Lightfoot, 
Hor. Heb. et Talmud. ad Mt 5%). The ethical 
foundation, however, upon which Jesus based His 
doctrine strikes the reader as being the deepest 
and the firmest of any that had as yet been re- 
vealed on the subject ; and this must have seemed 
to His hearers to be not the least remarkable of 
those luminous addresses by which He contra- 
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dicted the laboriously minute guidance of their 
moral and religious guides. We are not concerned 
here to inquire whether Jesus put no difference 
between the guilt of the man who, though he has 
lustful desires, abstains from carrying them into 
practice, and that of the man who completes them 
by the sinful act. Common sense forbids us to 
suppose that Jesus put out of sight the social 
aspects of the question when He discussed it. 
What is of importance is to note the lofty tone 
assumed by Him when engaged in inculcating the 
absolute necessity of sexual purity. Nor is it pos- 
sible to infer that Jesus confined His remarks to 
the case of those who were married. The general 
terms into which He casts His instruction (mas 6 
B\érwv) forbids us to assume that yuvaika and 
éuolxevcev are to be limited to the post-nuptial 
sin with a married woman. It gives a much more 
fitting as well as a truer meaning to Jesus’ words 
if we think of Him as giving directions for the 
guidance of the entire social and ethical life to all 
members of society whether married or otherwise. | 

According to the laws of the ancients, those 
guilty of adultery were to be put to death, whether 
by burning (Gn 38%) or by stoning (Jn 8°, ef. Dt 
2023. Ly 20, Ezk 18"). This punishment was 
not, however, universally prescribed; for where 
the woman was a slave, and consequently not the 
owner of her own person, the man was exonerated 
by presenting a guilt-offering (Lv 19°). It is 
doubtful, indeed, if ever capital punishment was 
insisted on. Lightfoot, for example, says: ‘I do 
not remember that I have anywhere in the Jewish 
pandect read any example of a wife punished with 
death for adultery’ (Hore Heb. et Talmud. ad 
Mt 198).» This statement is borne out by such 
incidental references as we have in Mt 1°, where 
Joseph receives the praise of his contemporaries 
(dixacos Sv) for his merciful intention ; and if the 
story of Hosea’s wife is to be taken literally, we 
have an OT example of mercy towards the guilty 
being recommended, and even of divorce not being 
suggested as a punishment. Jesus Himself also 
leaned to the side of mercy ; and nowhere does the 
tenderness of His solicitude for the guilty sinner 
appear so deep as in the traditional, yet doubtless 
genuine, narrative Incorporated in the Fourth 
Gospel (Jn 7-8"). For a discussion of the ‘ peri- 
cope adultere’ see Blass, Ev. sec. Lucam, Pref. p. 
xlvii, and his Philology of the Gospels, pp. 155-163. 

A closer examination than we have as yet 
attempted in this place, of the words and teaching 
of Jesus Christ will reveal some startling results, 
and furnish obvious reasons to explain the difti- 
culties which have been always felt on the re- 
lations of adultery, divorce, and remarriage, by 
Christian thinkers and legislators. A compara- 
tive examination of the passages in the Synoptic 
writers (Mt 5%° 19%, Mk 10", Lk 1618) discloses a 
peculiar addition to the words and teaching in the 
first of these places. According to Mt 5*2, Jesus 
asserts that the wife who is wrongfully divorced 
is involved compulsorily in the guilt of her hus- 
band. He is not only an adulterer himself (Lk 
168), but ‘he causes her to be an adulteress,’ or 
rather ‘he makes her to commit adultery’ (ove? 
alriy morxevO7qvac). The interpretation which would 
explain these words as if they meant that the 
divorced wife is placed in such a position that she 
probably will commit adultery by marrying another’ 
man, is manifestly unsatisfactory. The statement 
is unqualified even if we are absolutely convinced 
of the genuineness of the succeeding words, ‘ Kal ds 
. +. Moxdrat.’ [They are omitted by D1], see WorG 
New Test. in Greek]. Itis as if Jesus said: ‘The 
wife who is divorced is, in virtue of her false posi- 
tion, an adulteress though she be innocent, and 
the man who marries her while she occupies that 
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py en becomes a willing partner in her guilt.’ 
¥ 1s not too much to say that, in this place, we 

ave a glimpse of the profound depth which Jesus 
te accustomed to sound in His ethical teaching. 
Marriage is a Divine institution, and has its roots 
in the eternal order of things (ef. Mt 192*)5 
results in a mystical union so close that the married 
ae are no longer two; they have become ‘one 
flesh.” With this we may compare the teaching 
which St. Paul embodies in a few luminous words 
based on his Christological doctrine (Eph 522-33, 
especially vv.* and **), and of which he says ‘this 
mystery is great.’ 

We have thus a clue to the meaning of the diffi- 
cult expression moet atriy poxevOjva. Any mode 
of conduct or action which tends to mar or set at 
nought the mysterious relationship of marriage is 
of the essence of adultery. Perhaps we shall not 
be considered to be importing more meaning into 
words than they were originally intended to con- 
vey, if we press the Markan addition émi avy into 
our service here. Jesus, according to St. Mark, 
seems to teach His hearers that the husband in 
wrongfully divoreing his wife is guilty of the 
aggravated sin of dragging her into the slough 
where he is himself already wallowing. On him 
falls the woe pronounced in another connexion by 
Jesus (Mt 18%7) ; for he compels his wife to occupy 
a position which is a living contradiction of the 
Divine law. A course of action tending to the 
dissolution of that which in the Divine intention 
is indissoluble, Jesus places in the category of 
adulterous acts. He mentions nothing as to His 
view of the case of the remarriage of a woman 
justifiably divorced, but to the present writer He 
appears plainly to assert that the man who marries 
an innocent divorced woman is guilty of adultery. 

In our critical examination of these passages we are confronted 
with a still greater and no less remarkable variety. St. Matthew 
differs from the other two Synoptists by giving a place in Jesus’ 
teaching to an implied ground for legitimate divorce. He 
alone includes the poet Ao Clauses +apextos Aoyou ropveius (532) 
and uz ix) sopyeia (199). It is this variety in the records of 
Jesus’ words which has introduced so much difficulty, doctrinal 
and legislative, into the questions of divorce and the remarriage 
of divorced persons. We are not, of course, without that form 
of conjectural criticism which would delete these clauses as 
mere glosses or unsuitable interpolations (see Bacon, The Ser- 
mon on the Mount, ad loc.). In the absence, however, of 
external or textual evidence we are not entitled to invent 
textual emendations in the interests of a preconceived theory 
(ef. Wright, Synopsis of the Gospels in Greek, p. 98f.). It is 
but fair to add that the Codex Vaticanus (B) and some less im- 
portant authorities manifest a strong desire to make Mt 199 
conform literally to Mt 5%2, and thereby create some uncertainty 
as to the textual purity of these passages. The evidential value, 
however, of these variations is too slight to be of any avail 
against the unanimity of all our other witnesses; they are 
transparent and later attempts at assimilation or harmony. 
The arqumentum e silentio is in this case too strong to admit 
the validity of conjecture. A forcible statement of the other 
side of the case may be found in the art. ‘Sermon on the 
Mount’ (Votaw) in the Extra Vol. of Hastings’ DB p. 27. 


At all periods of the history of Christian teach- 
ing, differences of opinion have existed within the 
Chureh as to the practical application of Jesus 
words concerning adultery, divorce, and remar- 
riage. These differences have been stereotyped in 
the Eastern and Western branches of the Catholic 
Church. The former takes the more lenient view, 
and permits the remarriage of the innocent 
divorcé(e), while the latter has always maintained 
the more stringent and (shall we say ?) the more 
strictly literal conclusion from Jesus’ words, that 
inequality of treatment is not to be tolerated, in- 
terpreting the conclusion by refusing the right of 
remarriage to either during the life of the other. 

On the other hand, the general consensus of 
theological opinion ainongst English - speaking 
divines since the Reformation has leaned towards 
the view held by the Eastern Church, and the 
resolutions of the bishops in the Pan-Anglican 
Conference of 1888 on this subject were but the 
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formal expressions of a traditional mode of inter- 
pretation. When we turn from the words of Jesus 
to see what were the ideas of those who taught in 
His name during the ages immediately subsequent, 
we have St. Paul’s teaching on, and references to, 
the question of divorce. In one place he treats 
marriage as indissoluble, and he has no hesitation 
mm saying that the woman who marries another 
man during the lifetime of her husband is guilty 
of adultery (Ro 7+). On the other hand, we musb 
not forget that the Apostle in this place is dealing 
with the Jewish law and with Jews who did not 
admit the absolute indissolubility of the marriage 
tie. The fact that he has made no reference to 
this Jewish law of divorce forbids us drawing any 
certain conclusion as to the length St. Paul was 
willing to go in stating a universal principle which 
would guide the legislative activity of the Chris- 
tian Church. In another place he speaks of separa- 
tion as the possible outcome of an unhappy or 
unequal marriage, and gives permission, if not 
encouragement, to that contingent result (xwpr- 
féc0w). In this he goes farther than Jesus, so far 
as we have His teaching recorded for us, went. 
According to Jesus, adultery is the only crime of 
sufficient enormity to warrant divorce ; according 
to St. Paul, the law of marriage does not govern 
the deserted wife or husband (ov dedoUAwrar 6 ddeApos 
hh ] adeXPH &v Tots Tootros, 1 Co 7 [ef. Newman 
Smyth, Christian Ethics*, p. 412 f. and note)). 

The Shepherd of Hermas (Mand. iv. 1. 6) lays 
down the rule that adultery demands separation 
or divorce (a4ro\ucdrw airjy), because by continuing 
to live with his wife after she has been convicted 
of guilt, the husband becomes ‘an accomplice in 
her adultery.” On the other hand, he is equally 
insistent that the man thus wronged must not 
marry another, lest he cut his guilty partner off 
from the hope of repentance, and lest he involve 
himself likewise in the sin of adultery (day 6é 
amohicas THY ‘yuvaika €éTépay yaunon, Kal avros 
Morxarar). 

Amongst the number of those who are debarred 
from inheriting the kingdom of God, St. Paul men- 
tions fornicators and adulterers (répyva kal porxol, 
1 Co 69; cf. Eph 5°, 1 Ti 1 He 13%, Rev 21° 227). 

The universal conclusion is that this sin creates 
a breach of the marriage relation so grave and far- 
reaching that it makes divorce the only legitimate 
sequel—divorce a mensd et thoro. The question, 
however, remains whether the Christian Church 
has the right to go farther and say that, as the 
result of an adulterous act, the aggrieved party 
has a just claim to divorce a vinewlo ; has a right, 
that is to say, to be piaced in a position as if the 
marriage had never taken ae This will, no 
doubt, be answered differently by different minds, 
and the difficulty is not decreased by merely 
appealing to the authority of Jesus. Different 
answers are given to the more fundamental ques- 
tions, Did Jesus intend to occupy the position of 
legisiator when He spoke of adultery and divorce? 
or was He simply enunciating a general principle, 
leaving future generations to deal with social con- 
ditions as they arose? The present writer has no 
hesitation in saying that his own opinion leans 
strongly to the side of those who believe that 
Jesus affirmed solemnly the indissolubility of the 
marriage tie, and that He meant His followers to 
understand that. the remarriage of either Perey 
during the life of the other constitutes adultery. 
At the same time he is not unaware of the fact 
that there is a strong body of sober modern 
thought which tends towards a relaxation of this 
view in favour of the innocent (see Gore, The 
Sermon on the Mount, p. 73). : 

If Jesus in Mt 5?*2 is making a categorical 
then the 
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opinion, given by the present writer as his own, 
can scarcely be disputed ; but if He is interpreted 
as dealing with the foundations rather than 
making structural alterations in the ethical beliefs 
of His countrymen, we must conclude that He 
leaves His followers to deal with the question as it 
arises. In the latter case it is, of course, com- 
petent for the Church in each age to treat the 
question de novo. The conditions of society alter, 
and what constitutes danger to the social welfare 
at one time, may have comparatively little peril 
for the people of another period. At the same 
time it must not be forgotten that the tendency of 
human legislation has been and is likely to be, for 
some time to come at least, towards the loosening 
of the marriage bond, and the minimizing of the 
seriousness of that guilt by which men uproot the 
foundations of their social and domestic life. 


LITERATURE.—Newman Smyth’s Christian Ethics3 contains a 
very fair and cautious discussion of this whole question, and 
along with that work it will be found useful to study the more 
abstract volume of Bampton Lectures on the same subject 
(1895) by T. B. Strong; cf. G. B. Stevens’ The Theology of the 
NT. Gore's The Sermon on the Mount may be read along with 
Bacon’s volume of the same title, and Votaw’s article ‘Sermon 
on the Mount’ in the Extra Volume of Hastings’ DB. In the 
latter work (vols. i. and iii.) are also to be found useful refer- 
ences under artt. ‘Crimes,’ ‘Marriage.’ A very suggestive art., 
‘The Teaching of Christ about Divorce,’ by the Rey. the Hon. 
E. Lyttelton, will be found in the Jowrnal of Theol. Studies for 
July 1904. Cf. also H. M. Luckock’s History of Marriage (1894), 
and O. D. Watkins’ Holy Matrimony (1895). 

J. R. WILLIs. 

ADVENT.—In its primary application the term 
is used to denote the first visible coming of Jesus 
into the world. His coming again at an after 
period is distinguished as the Second, or the Final, 
Coming (see COMING AGAIN and PAROUSIA). 

The term is also employed to designate one of the ecclesias- 
tical seasons,—that immediately preceding the Festival of the 
WNativity,—during which, in certain sections of the Church, the 
thoughts of believers are turned to the first appearance of their 
Lord in the flesh. This season includes four Sundays, com- 
mencing on the one nearest St. Andrew’s Day (Nov. 30) and last- 
ing till Christmas Eve. With Advent the appointed order of 
Church services is renewed, and the ecclesiastical year begins. 

Dealing here specially with the primary _his- 
torical application, the first coming of Jesus pos- 
sesses a unique significance as marking the 
entrance into the world of a moral force altogether 
unparalleled, a momentous turning-point in the 
religious progress of mankind. As the Son of God 
(Mt 1, Jn 316-17), revealing and representing God 
in His own person (Jn 5*° 14% 1°), whose mission it 
was to redeem men from sin (Mt 18", Lk 4% 1722), 
Jesus was to prove Himself in the truest sense the 
Messiah whom the Jewish people had long been 
expecting,—‘a Saviour, who is Christ the Lord’ 
(iks2)) 

1. The foreshadowing Promise.—The expectation 
entertained by the Jews had its roots in a promise 
enshrined in their earliest literature and dating 
from the dawn of history, that a signal deliverance 
from sin should be brought to the human race,— 
the promise contained in the sentence pronounced 
on the tempter, that the seed of the woman should 
bruise his head (Gn 3"). This brighter outlook 
for fallen humanity was confirmed by the assur- 
ance given to Abraham that in the line of his 
descendants the original promise was destined to 
be fulfilled (Gn 12? 8),—an assurance which was 
further strengthened when, under Moses, Israel 
was formed into a nation and entered at Sinai into 
covenant with Jehovah as His chosen people (Ex 
20-24). It was not, however, till David’s prosperous 
reign, with its recognition of ruling power held in 
the name of Jehovah, had passed, and when the 
idea of the theocratic kingship had been deeply 
implanted in the national consciousness, that the 
conception of the blessing to be looked for took 
definite shape. Then, as successive rulers failed 
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and the nation’s fortunes became embarrassed, the 
splendours of David’s time, glorified by the halo 
which memory and distance cast around them, 
were projected into the future, forming a picture 
full of allurement and charm. It fired the imagi- 
nation of the prophets amid the troubles of the 
later monarchy. 

The promise, as thus transformed, was that of a 
king, or line of kings, sprung from David’s. house, 
who, endowed with transcendent gifts, and acting 
by special authority as the Anointed of the Lord, 
should reign in righteousness, introduce an era of 
Divine salvation for Israel, and draw all other 
nations round them in loyalty to Jehovah’s law 
(Is 2? 115-9 271, Mic 414). This was the blossoming 
out of the Messianic idea. 

During the period of the Exile, with the fall of 
the monarchy and the collapse of the expectations 
based upon it, the figure of the. victorious and 
righteous king was thrown into the background ; 
yet the prospect of a future glorious manifestation 
of Divine mercy, rescuing the people from their 
iniquities and miseries, kept its hold on suscep- 
tible minds (Is 55° 601-8). It was in this period that 
the distinctively spiritual character of the coming 
deliverance emerged into prominence. As deline- 
ated in Ezekiel and the Second Isaiah, it was to 
consist in an inward regeneration, wrought by 
penitence and the impartation of a new spirit and 
a new heart (Is 65° 7, Ezk 111%: °° 367-%°). In those 
prophecies of the Exile, Jehovah Himself is set 
forth as the true and eyer-living King of Israel ; 
and collective Israel, the nation regarded poetic- 
ally as an individual, is conceived as the Anointed 
Servant of Jehovah, who, amid manifold afflic- 
tions, is to bear witness for Jehovah, and be the 
medium of accomplishing His saving purpose for 
mankind. On the return from the Exile the hope 
of salvation through a Davidie kingship revived, 
as is evident from the prophetic utterances of 
Haggai (2? *5) and Zechariah (3° 6!) ; but in Mala- 
chi’s day it had again disappeared. 

With the Maccabeean struggle against Antiochus 
Epiphanes (B.C. 167-135) the Messianic idea entered 
on a fresh course of development. In the Book of 
Daniel, which dates presumably from that time, 
we find supernatural elements more freely intro- 
duced. The writer in vision beholds an ancient 
of days, seated on his throne to judge the great 
world-kingdoms and their rulers. Before him 
gash: coming with the clouds of heaven, ‘one . 
like unto a son of man,’ and to him is given ever- 
lasting dominion and a kingdom which shall not 
be destroyed (7:14), This dominion is passed over 
to ‘the saints of the Most High,’ to be theirs for 
ever and ever (7'*-*"), There is thus a picture of 
the Messianic future in which the triumph and 
rule of the godly over the nations are the dis- 
tinguishing features. 

We look in vain in the books of the Apocrypha for any ex- 
pansion of these ideas. Their allusions to the Messianic hope 
are somewhat meagre, and do not expressly refer to the appear- 
ance of a personal Messiah. It isin the Apocalyptic literature, 
which sprang up in imitation of the Book of Daniel, that we 
find the conceptions which gave peculiar shape and colour to 
the Messianic expectations entertained in later times. We see 
there, amid the stress of national misfortunes, the predictions 
of the prophets interpreted and expanded in such a way as to 
furnish elaborately drawn out schemes of future glory. The 
coming of the God-sent king is depicted (Sib. Orac. iii. 652 ff.), 
tbe suparnatural Son of Man, who was hidden with God before 
the world was created, and who, clothed with Divine attributes 
will suddenly appear along with the Head of Days to execute 
judgment on men and angels (Similitudes of Enoch 461-2 482.3), 
The dispersed of Israel will be restored, and the Gentiles drawn 
into submission (Enoch 908°) ; sin and wrong will be banished 
(Simil, 492); the faithful dead will be raised to life again, and 
the righteous will dwell in everlasting joy (Enoch 511 9037), 
In the Psalter of Solomon, written under the pressure of the 
Roman domination (8.c. 70-40), the idea of a king of the Davidic 
line is once more revived. The Messiah is regarded as ‘the Son 
of David,’ ‘the Anointed of the Lord,’ free from sin and 
endowed with miraculous powers, who will conquer, not by 
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force of arms, but will smite the earth by the rod of His mouth 
17"), and bring to an end all unrighteousness (1738), 

Sieg etre Apocalyptic writings peculiar prominence is given to 
re ee, eons ho ve. Notwithstanding 
the s ” f ey so largely introduce, they throw 
into strong relief the higher religious conceptions which the 
best of the prophets had insisted on as essentially bound up 
with the great period of blessing expected ; while the scope of 
the ancient promise is widened out beyond national and tem- 
poral limitations to embrace the world and the life to come. 

Meanwhile the scribes were at work, hardening 
the Messianic idea into scholastic form, and re- 
ducing the poetic language and bold imagery of 
the prophets to dogmatic statements and literal 
details, with the result, on the whole, of a restora- 
tion of the theocratic idea that God was to vindi- 
cate His authority as the true Sovereien of the 
nation, and to send His vicegerent in the line of 
David to establish His law and introduce the rule 
of righteousness under His anointed King. 

Such was the form which the long-cherished hope 
had assumed when Jesus appeared. It was largely 
mixed up with expectations of political deliver- 
ance, yet the thoughts of many earnest spirits 
were centred mainly on the prospect of a spiritual 
emancipation for Israel. He came to meet the 
great hope by fulfilling in their ideal and spiritual 
significance the prophecies that had kindled and 
kept it alive. Leaving aside the merely earthly, 
time-coloured features that bulked so largely in 
the popular imagination, He entered the world to 
otter Himself as the true representative of God, 
in and through whom all that was eternal and 
most precious in the Messianic idea was destined 
to be realized. See art. MESSIAH. 

2. The state of Religion at the date of Christ’s 
Advent.—In many respects the way had been pre- 
pared for the appearance of Jesus and the spread 
of His influence as Messiah and Saviour. There 
were national, political, social, and other con- 
ditions existing in the world at the time, which 
rendered His coming and work singularly oppor- 
tune (see FULNESS OF TIME); but here we are 
specially concerned with the prevailing aspects of 
religious life in the immediate scene in which He 
appeared. Undoubtedly, among the Jewish people 
at that period religion was a dominating interest, 
and was based on principles far higher than any 
that obtained in other nations. Yet its quality 
was vitiated by certain serious defects. There 
was— 

(1) Its partisanship. Scribes and Pharisees on 
the one hand, and Sadducees on the other, stood 
in mutual antagonism, striving for ascendency as 
leaders of national religious feeling,—the scribes 
and Pharisees combining to enforce the mass of 
stringent precepts which the former had elaborated 
to supplement the original written word ; the Sad- 
ducees entirely rejecting those precepts, and con- 
tending that the Law as written was sufficient, 
and that the observance of the temple ordinances, 
its worship and sacrifices, was the central element 
in religion. The controversies that arose over those 
points of difference, and over the doctrine of the 
resurrection, created a fierce party spirit, bitter 
and bigoted on the one side, haughty and con- 
temptuous on the other, while the smaller sect of 
the Essenes, with their extremist views and rigid 
austerity, maintained an inflexible protest against 
both these classes of religionists. os: 

(2) Then there was its legalism. By their in- 
sistence on conformity to the regulations they had 
added to the Law as a condition of Divine favour, 
the scribes and Pharisees, who were the most 
numerous and aggressive party, converted religion 
itself into a matter of slavish obedience, in which 
the instigating motives were the hope of reward 
and the fear of punishment. The calculating temper 
thus engendered rendered the religious life a task- 


work of anxious scrupulosity and constraint, want- bold sp 


Ing In spontaneous action from the higher impulses 
of the soul; while in the case of those less sincere 
it introduced an element of prudential self-regard 
concerned only with the prospect of future benefit 
and safety. 

(3) Closely allied to this was the externalization 
of piety. The Rabbinical regulations were held to 
be so binding, and their multiplicity was so great, 
that the effort to observe them inevitably involved 
a machine-like routine and formality. “The Jew 
in his fulfilment of the Law found himself at every 
turn brought under the pressure of hard and fast 
exacting rules,—in his food, his clothes, his daily 
occupations, his devotions, and the smallest acts of 
his life. The endeavour to yield obedience under 
such circumstances necessarily led to a laborious 
outward punctiliousness; a tendency to ostenta- 
tion and spiritual pride was fostered ; and many 
were ensnared into hypocrisy by finding they could 
obtain a reputation tor exceptional piety by an 
obtrusive parade of their ceremonial performances. 
The most precise minuteness was observed in trifles, 
the tithing of mint and cummin, but in matters 
of givater import the principles of morality were 
surrendered, 

These are the darker shades of the picture. 
Nevertheless, it is clear that a very considerable 
measure of religious earnestness was preserved in ° 
the nation. It was fed by the ancient Scriptures, 
which were regularly read in the synagogues and 
committed to memory in the synagogue schools. 
Thus in the body of the people there was kept 
alive a sense of the holy character and mighty 
doings of Jehovah; and although, owing to the 
decayed influence of the priesthood, the Temple 
itself was not a centre of spiritual life, yet the 
hallowed memories it recalled in the breasts of the 
multitudes assembled at the religious festivals 
were calculated to inspire the higher emotions. 
At all events, there is evidence enough to show 
that many hearts throughout the nation were 
imbued with a deep-seated reverence for God and 
a true spiritual longing for the hope of Israel. 
The soul of religion might be sadly crushed by 
legality and formalism, but it was not utterly 
dead. Devout men and women in varied ranks of 
society were holding a pure faith and _ leading 
lives of simple sincerity, vaguely dissatisfied with 
the bondage of legal observances and Rabbinical 
rules, and yearning to rise into a more spiritual 
atmosphere, a closer communion with the Divine 
mind and will. Of these Zacharias and Elisabeth 
(Lk 1°), Anna (2%: 37), and the aged Simeon (2”) 
may be taken as examples; while the numbers 
who responded to the living preaching of John the 
Baptist and became his followers are an index of 
the extent to which genuine piety survived in the 
land. It was amongst such that the spiritual pre- 
paration was found for the recognition and welcome 
of the promised Saviour when He appeared. The 
coming of Jesus brought the birth of a new spirit 
in religion, a spirit of fresh vitality and power ; 
and the life of absolute devotion to righteousness 
which He began to live, and which He was ulti- 
mately to close in a death of sacrificing love, infused 
into religion an inspiring energy destined on a scale 
of vast magnitude to regenerate and redeem. __ 

3. The nationed unrest of the period.—The Jewish 
people, fretting under political depression, had 
flung themselves with impassioned eagerness on 
the hope that the long-desired. Messiah and His 
kingdom must be drawing nigh. It was even 
thought by many that He was hidden somewhere 
in obscurity, only waiting for a more penitent dis- 
position in the national mind; and so inflamed was 
the common imagination with these ideas, that 
popular excitement was easily aroused, and any 
j irit, rising in revolt against the existing 
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state of things, could find a group of followers 
ready to believe in him as the one who should 
deliver Israel. In the broader world outside, too, 
the expectation of a powerful king, issuing from 
Judeea, who was to conquer the world, appears to 
have been widely spread; and the references to 
this given by Tacitus (Hist. v. 13) and by Suetonius 
(Vesp. 4) may be taken at least as an echo of views 
disseminated throughout the Roman Empire by 
the Jews of the Dispersion. When Jesus was born 
into the world, however, an event had transpired 
vastly grander than Jewish expectation at the 
time conceived. The day at last had dawned to 
which the original promise to fallen humanity 
pointed forward, and for which the best minds of 
the nation had for ages yearned ; the divinely- 
pledged Deliverer from sin and its curse had ar- 
rived, to set up the kingdom of righteousness, love, 
and peace. 

LITERATURE.—For a lengthened treatment of the Messianic 
hope and its transformations, see Riehm, Messianic Prophecy* 
(Eng. tr. 1900); Drummond, The Jewish Messiah (1877); Stan- 
ton, The Jewish and Christian Messiah (1886); Briggs, Mes- 
sianic Prophecy (1886); Orelli, OT Prophecy of the Consumma- 
tion of God’s Kingdom (Eng. tr.); and for a more condensed 
survey, Schtrer, 7JP u. ii., and Schultz, OT Theol. (Eng. tr. 
1898) vol. ii. For the Apocalyptic writings, see Charles’ editions 
of the Book of Enoch, etc. On the religious condition of the 
Jewish nation at the date of the Advent, see Stapfer, Palestine 

‘in the Time of Christ (Eng. tr. 1886); Edersheim, Life and 
Times of Jesus the Messiah, 1. v. (1883); Keim, Jesus of Nazara 
(Eng. tr.), vol. i.; Wellhausen, Die Pharister und die Sadducder 
(1874); Ewald, Hist. of Israel (Eng. tr.), vol. vi. ; and Cheyne, 
Jewish Religious Life after the Exile. 

G. M‘HARDY. 


ADYVERSARY.—In the Gospels the word ‘ adver- 
sary’ stands twice (Lk 13!” 21%) for dytixeluevos, 
and thrice (Mt 5, Lk 12°8 183) for dvridicos. The 
first two passages require no comment, as they 
describe the opponents of the gospel in the simplest 
terms, as adversaries. Thus we read that when 
Jesus triumphantly vindicated His actions, His 
adversaries were ashamed and could not answer 
Him. Similarly Jesus assured His disciples that 
none of their adversaries in the approaching time 
of persecution should be able to gainsay or resist 
the words of wisdom which the Holy Spirit would 
put into their mouths. 

In Mt 5® (|| Lk 12°), and again in the parable of 
the Unjust Judge (Lk 18%), the question suggests 
itself, ‘Who is the adversary referred to?’ The 
passage from the Sermon on the Mount occurs as 
one of a series of maxims of Christian prudence, 
and the key to its interpretation is suggested by 
that which unmediately precedes it (Mt 5%"), where 
Christ says that reconciliation with an offended 
brother must go before the offering of a gift at 
God’s altar. : 

Alienation from the brother offended must oper- 
ate as a hindrance to true worship. Therefore he 
who would be accepted of God must do justly by 
his brother and have all cause of difference with 
him removed, for if he regards iniquity in his 
heart, has upon his conscience the guilt of wrone- 
doing or ill-will, or a grudge, the Lord will not 
hear him (Ps 6618). Thus a certain order must 
be observed in connexion with this matter of wor- 
ship. Still more, Jesus appears to suggest, does 
this principle of order hold in respect of the con- 
troversy between God and sinners. Reconciliation 
with God must be for every man the first business 
to be attended to. That antagonism must be re- 
moved, and he must satisfy the claim which the 
law of God has against him in the first place, else 
if he fails to avail himself of the present oppor- 
tunity of ending the controversy, the law must 
take its course. The adversary referred to is thus 
the broken law, or God Himself as the Author of 
the law, whom the unreconciled sinner treats as an 
adversary (cf. Lk 14%!f-), 

In the parable of the Unjust Judge the widow’s 
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petition against her opponent at law, and her im- 
portunity in pressing it upon the attention of the 
judge, are used to illustrate the prayers of God’s 
elect. The reference seems to be to the opposition 
which, in her efforts to promote the cause and 
kingdom of God, the Church is obliged to en- 
counter, some adverse influence to which she has 
long been exposed, and against which she fears 
she is left to struggle alone. Here there is no 
special reason for identifying this adversary with 
Satan (cf. Alford, i oc. ; Trench, Parables, 488, 
ete.) or with the Jewish persecutors of the Early 
Church (Weizsaicker, who regards the passage as a 
late addition ; cf. Weiss in Meyer's Commentary, 
in loc.). We must not forget that the word occurs 
in a parable which was spoken with a special 
didactic purpose, that being, as St. Luke is careful 
to explain, the encouragement not of the Church 
only, but especially of individual believers, to per- 
severe in their efforts by faith and prayer to with- 
stand the power of evil in the world, in whatever 
form it may assail them or thwart their endeav- 
ours. Christ’s object was to assure them that 
their importunity must prevail with God, who 
shall soon respond to their prayers and grant them 
the victory over all that would frustrate their 
ettorts for the advancement of His cause. See 
also art. SATAN. 

LITERATURE.—Cremer, Bib.-Theol. Lex. 8.vv. evridinoz, ayrinei- 
wevos ; Trench, Notes on the Parables; Bruce, The Parabolic 
Teaching of Christ; Comm. of Meyer, Alford, Bengel, etc. ; 
Schmid, Biblical Theology of the NT, p. 175ff. ; Beyschlag, 
NT Theology (2nd Eng. ed.), i. 90; H. J. Holtzmann, Lehrbuch 
der neutest. Theologie, i. 179ff.; Weizsacker, Apostolic Age, 
ii. 61; Wernle, The Beginnings of Christianity, i. 76 ff. 
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ADVOCATE (zapdxAnros). —A term applied to 
Christ in 1 Jn 2! (AV and RV; RYm ‘Or Com- 
forter or Helper, Gr. Paraclete’), and to the Holy 
Spirit in RVm of Jn 14'* * 157° 167, where both AV 
and RV have ‘Comforter’ in the text. For an 
examination of the Greek word and its cognates, 
see art. ‘Paraclete’ in Hastings’ DB il. 665- 
668. The verb wapaxadéw occurs in the papyri in 
the contrasted senses of ‘encourage’ (Oxyr. Pap. 
663. 42) and of ‘entreat’ (ib. 744. 6); but the 
passive verbal form has not been found. The 
term in its Latinized form came originally from 
the Itala or one of the Old Latin versions sarausk 
the Vulgate. And Wyclif introduced it into the 
English versions, translating 1Jn 2! ‘we han 
avoket’ in 1382 ; so Purvey ‘an aduocat’ in 1388. 

Etymologically the word means ‘called to one’s 
side,’ especially for the purposes of help, and, in its 
technical usage, for advice in the case of judicial 
procedure, with the further suggestion of en- 
deavouring to enlist the sympathy of the judge 
in favour of the accused. In 1 Jn 2! the last is 
generally taken to be the only sense; and the 
meaning evidently is that, if any believer sin, 
Jesus Christ in person intercedes in his behalf 
with the Father, and, representing the believer, 
carries on his cause in the courts of heaven. Simi- 
larly, according to the passage in the Fourth 
Gospel, the Holy Spirit may be regarded as God’s 
Advocate both with and in man, promoting the 
Divine interests in the human sphere, from re- 
peers (Jn 1671, ef. Job 33°-*°) to perfecting. 

3ut here the technical legal sense of the word 
disappears, and the Spirit becomes, according to 
another marginal rendering, the God-sent ‘ Helper’ 
of a man who is struggling against everything 
within or around him that makes godly living 
difficult. Whilst, therefore, the provisions of 
grace include the twofold advocacy, —Christ as 
the Advocate of a believer with God, and the 
Spirit as the Advocate of God with man, whether 
believing or unregenerate,—the two functions 
differ both in range and in relation; and the term 
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‘Advocate’ is too specialized to characterize or 
to cover the operations attributed to the Spirit. 
The Spirit, as an Advocate sent from God, entreats 
and helps a man (see art. COMFORTER), but does 
not represent him before God as Judge or as 
Father, and does not appeal to anything in man of 
final and supreme authority. R. W. Moss. 


FENON (Aivdv, probably from Aramaic ney 
“springs’).—Mentioned only in Jn 3% * And John 
also was baptizing in Enon near to Salim, because 
there were many waters there’ (R Vm). The place 
cannot be identified with certainty. Four sites 
have been proposed, two in Samaria and two in 
Judea. 

1. Eusebius and Jerome (Onomast.? 229. 91, 99. 
25) place AXnon in the Jordan Valley, 8 miles 
south of Seythopolis (Beisén), ‘juxta Salem et 
Jordanem.’ About 7 miles south of Beisaén and 
2 miles west of the Jordan there are seven springs, 
all lying within a radius of a quarter of a mile, 
and numerous rivulets. Three-quarters of a mile 
to the north of these springs van de Velde found 
a tomb bearing the name of Sheikh Salim. But 
the fact that a modern sheikh bore the name Salim 
is far from satisfactory proof that the Salim of 
our narrative was at this place. If we-are to find 
Salim in Samaria at all, does not the mention of it 
as a well-known place suggest the well-known 
Salim 4 miles east of Shechem? And would it not 
be gratuitous for the Evangelist to say of a place 
so near the Jordan that there was much water 
there? But, in spite of these objections, Sanday 
(Sacred Sites of the Gospels, p. 36) and others still 
think this site has the best claim. 

2. Tristram (Bible Places, p. 234) and Conder 
(Tent Work in Palestine, i. pp. 91-93) place AZnon 
at ‘Ainun on a hill near the head of the great 
Far‘ah valley, the open highway from the Damieh 
ford of the Jordan to Shechem. Four miles south- 
west of the village of ‘Ainun, in the Wady Farah, 
is a succession of springs, yielding a copious per- 
ennial stream, with flat meadows on either side, 
where great crowds might gather. Three miles 
south of the valley (7 miles from ‘Ainun) stands 
Salim. Conder says: ‘The site of Wady Farah 
is the only one where all the requisites are met— 
the two names, the fine water supply, the proximity 
of the desert, and the open character of the ground.’ 
The situation is a central one also, accessible by 
roads from all quarters, and it agrees well with 
the new identification of Bethabara. But (qa) 
‘Ainun is not ‘near to Salim,’ the two places being 
7 miles apart, and separated by the great Wady 
Far'ah. (6) There is not a drop of water at ‘Ainun 
(Robinson, Bib. Res. iii. 305). (ce) It is not likely 
that John the Baptist was labouring among the 
Samaritans, with whom the Jews had no dealings 
(cf. Mt 3° 10°). (d) It appears that both Jesus and 
John were baptizing in Judea (Jn 3”: *), and their 
proximity gave occasion to the remarks referred 
to in Jn 3%, and that Jesus left Juda for Galilee 
with the intention of getting out of the neighbour- 
hood of John and removing the appearance of 
rivalry (Jn 4/1). But if Anon was in Samaria, 
Jesus was nearer John than before. ikl 

3. Ewald and Hengstenberg prefer Shilhim 
(LXX ereciu) in the extreme south of Judea, 
mentioned (Jos 15%) in connexion with Ain. Godet 
says the reason given for John’s baptizing in Anon 
would have greater force as applied to a generally 
waterless region like the southern extremity of 
Judah than if the reference were to a well-watered 
district like Samaria. But elsewhere (Jos 19’, 
1 Ch 422, Neh 11”) Ain is connected with Rimmon 
and not with Shilhim. f i s 

4. More probable as a Judiean site for Anon is 
Wady Farah, a secluded valley with copious 
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springs about 6 miles north-east of Jerusalem 
(quite different, of course, from the great Wady 

dr'ah of Samaria). This is the view adopted by 
Professor Konrad Furrer in his article on the 
geographical allusions in the Gospel of St. John in 
the ZNTW, 1902, Heft 4, p. 258. The suggestion 
Is not new. It was put forward nearly fifty 
years ago by Barclay (City of the Great King, 
pp. 558-570), but has never received the atten- 
tion it deserves. Barclay says that ‘of all the 
fountains in the neighbourhood of Jerusalem, the 
most copious and interesting by far are those that 
burst forth within a short distance of each other 
in Wady Far‘ah.’ He quotes the following descrip- 
tion from The History of the Jerusalem Mission :— 


‘From the brow at Wady Far'ah we descended with some 
difficulty into that “ Valley of Delight,”—for such is the literal 
signification of its name,—and truly I have seen nothing so 
delightful in the way of natural scenery, nor inviting in point of 
resources, etc., in all Palestine. Ascending its bold stream from 
this point, we passed some half-dozen expansions of the stream, 
constituting the most beautiful natural natatoria I have ever 
seen ; the water, rivalling the atmosphere itself in transparency, 
of depth varying from a few inches to a fathom or more, shaded 
on one or both sides by umbrageous fig-trees, and sometimes 
cont* ied in naturally-excavated basins of red mottled marble 
—an occasional variegation of the common limestone of the 
country. These pools are supplied by some half-dozen springs 
of the purest and coldest water, bursting from rocky crevices at 
various intervals. Verily, thought I, we have stumbled upon 
Enon! . . . Portions of aqueducts, both of pottery and stone, 
and in a tolerable state of preservation, too, in many places, are 
still found remaining on each side of the valley, indicating the 
extent to which the valley was at one time irrigated ; and richer 
land I have never seen than is much of this charming valley. 

- Several herds of cattle- were voraciously feeding on the 
rich herbage near the stream; and thousands of sheep and 
goats werelseen approaching the stream, or ‘‘resting at noonday ” 
in the shadow of the great rock composing the overhanging cliff 
here and there. . . . Rank grasses, luxuriant reeds, tall weeds, 
and shrubbery and trees of various kinds, entirely conceal the 
stream from view in many places. . . . Higher up, the valley 
becomes very narrow, and the rocky precipices tower to a 
sublime height.’ 

The name Anon does not seem to have survived 
in connexion with these springs, but within 2 miles 
of them there is another valley called by the Arabs 
Wady Saleim. It is at least possible that this 
name was once borne by one of the towns whose 
ruins still crown the neighbouring heights. A 
town thus placed would have been a conspicuous 
object from many parts of Judea, and would have 
been naturally referred to by the Evangelist when 
describing the location of Ainon. - 

LITERATURE.—In addition to writers cited above, see artt. 
“#non’ in Smith’s DB2, and ‘Salim’ in Eneye. Biblica. 


W. W. Moore. 

AFFLICTION.—In AV of the Gospels ‘affliction’, 
occurs only twice (Mk 4!” 13), corresponding both 
times to @\iyus in the original. RV gives ‘tribu- 
lation ’—its invariable rendering of OAts except in 
Jn 167, where, like AV, it has ‘anguish.’ In Mt 
249 AV translates els OAtyv ‘to be afflicted’ (RV 
‘unto tribulation’). In all remaining cases it 
renders Otis by ‘ tribulation ’ (Mt 13?! 247-28, Mk 
13%, Jn 16%). The Greek @dtyis (WH OAlyxs) signi- 
fies literally ‘ pressing together,’ ‘ pressure’ (cf. ods 
reO\upévn in Mt 7 of the ‘straitened way’ ; iva 
uh OriBwow avrov, ‘lest they should throng him,’ in 
Mk 3%). In classical Greek it is found infrequently, 
and with its literal meaning only. In Biblical 
Greek, where the metaphorical significance pre- 
yails, it is of much commoner occurrence, always 
possessing a passive sense, and usually suggesting 
‘ sufferings inflicted from without’ (Lightfoot). 

In the sayings of Christ the word bears three 
references, !t denotes the persecution to which 
His followers will be subjected, and by which their 
loyalty will be tested (Mk 4v=Mt Teh Mt 24°, 
Jn 16%). It describes the privations and sufferings 
(not, as above, necessarily induced by His service) 
attendant upon a great national or universal crisis 
(Mk 13% %4=Mt 2471-29), And, finally, it is em- 
ployed in one of His illustrations to indicate a 
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woman’s pangs in childbirth (Jn 167, AV and 
RV ‘anguish’). See, further, artt. PERSECUTION, 
SUFFERING, TRIBULATION. H. BISSEKER. 


AGE.—The word ‘age’ is a vague term, as may 
be seen by its doing duty as a possible translation 
for aiéy (Lat. @vwm, an unmeasured period of 
existence), for yeved (Lat. generatiw), and even 
for the more precise and exact terms xpévos (Lat. 
tempus), and kapds (Lat. occasio). Its strictest 
Greek equivalent, however, is 7Accla (Lat. wtas). 
An examination into the significance of the term 
shows a remarkable parallel between its employ- 
ment in classical literature and in the Greek of the 
New Testament. ‘Hdxia marks a normal develop- 
ment of life; such development may be registered 
in the individual by years, or by physique. In 
classical Greek, the former is the usual reference of 
the term, and hence the most ordinary meaning of 
the word is, like the poetical #8n, the flower or prime 
of life. The significance, however, of j\cxta as stat- 


ure or height, that feature of physical development | D 1 
| ences which lay stress on our Lord’s humanity. 


which mostly attracts the eye, is quite classical ; 
and this sense occurs in Herodotus (iii. 16),* Plato, 
and Demosthenes. Turning tothe New Testament, 
we find the same oscillation of meaning in 7Ackla. 


In the Fourth Gospel the parents of the blind man | 
for fear of excommunication evade the question of ; 


the Jews, and shift the responsibility of answering 
upon their son: ‘ Therefore said his parents, He is 
of age,t ask him.’ In the Sermon on the Mount 
‘age ft appears to be the true rendering of #AcKia. 
A cubit would be a prodigious addition to a man’s 
height, while a span was already a proverbial 
expression§ to signify the brevity of life. ‘Stature’ 
is, of course, the only possible rendering in the 
interesting note about Zaccheeus ;|| and this is the 
only place in the Gospel where, as will be seen, 
xia bears this meaning with an absolute cer- 
tainty. 

The idea of periodicity, which is largely foreign 
to the meaning of 7)\ixia in classical Greek, appears 
only once, and that doubtfully, in the New Testa- 
ment.4| The different ‘ages of man’** and so of 
our Lord,}t are indicated by the classical formula of 
time, ‘ years’ being in the genitive case. Hence the 
word yields no suggestion as to those characteristic 


- periods, or epochs in the earthly life of our Lord— 


the infancy, childhood, manhood of Christ. Nor 
would the word deserve a place in this Dictionary 
were it not for two passages in which it occurs or 
is referred to when its interest is a real one, as is 
evident by the attention paid to them by all com- 
mentators on St. Luke’s Gospel.tt Both passages 
appear as a postscript to the narrative of the Holy 
Child with the doctors in the temple. It is an 
incident in the regular equable development of 
His life upon earth. This development is shown 
in two aspects. The Evangelist declares that 
Jesus increased (or advanced) in wisdom and 
stature, and in favour (or grace) with God and 
man. St. Luke’s phraseology was no doubt in- 
fluenced by his recollection of a similar encomium 
passed upon the youthful Samuel,§§ and already he 
had found it not unsuitable to be quoted in refer- 
ence to the Baptist.|j|| 

The key to the meaning of jcxla in Lk 2° may 


Mt 26%. 

‘O my Father, if it be possible, 

let this cup pass away from me: 

nevertheless not as 
as thou wilt.’ 


5; erat 
* vay ryy wUTHY HrAuxiny "Aweo 


t Mb 627, Lik 1925, : 8 39) 
I 


|| Lk 193, cf. Eph 413, He 1111 
** Mik 542, Lk 842, tt Lk 328, 
tt Lk 240. 52, §§ 1S 226 


a Lk 180, 


Mk 14°°, 
‘Abba, Father, all things are 
possible unto thee ; remove this | remove this cup from me: never- 


{ will, but | cup from me: howbeit not what | theless, not my will, but thine, 
IT will, but what thou wilt.’ 


| be discovered by a comparison of these four pas- 


sages— 

1S 22% Kaird mrarddprov Lapovnd éropevero [ + ueya- 
huvduevov], Kal ayabov Kat pera Kuptov cat pera 
avoporwv (LXX, B, said of Samuel). 

Lk 18 7d 6€ ratdlov niéave kal éxpataovro mvevpare 
(said of the Baptist). E 

Lk 2 7d 6é€ wadlov niéavev kai éxpatrarovro my- 
povpevov copia, Kal xdpis Oeou qv én’ ard (said of 
Christ). a ‘ 

Lk 2° cal ’Incots mpoéxorrev ev 7H copia Kal nALKia 
kal xdpire mapa Ge@ kal dvOpdmras (said of Christ). 

A careful comparison of these passages appears 
determinative of the sense of 7AcKia in the last 
as ‘stature,’ not ‘age.’ What was noticeable in 
a measure in Samuel and in the Baptist, was 
supremely characteristic of the’ Holy Child, 
namely, an equal development both on_the 
physical and spiritual side. Translate it as RVm, 
and it is little more than a truism. ‘Stature’ is 
not only not superfiuous, but an interesting and 
unexpected contribution to that group of refer- 


It helps to explain His ‘favour with men’ with 
which it stands in parallel. It suggests that our 
Lord’s personality, even His appearance, may have 
had a fascination about it. Even more, it may 
make the student of Messianic prophecy cautious 
in attaching a too physical meaning to the descrip- 
tion of the countenartce of Jehovah’s Servant (Is 
HpHENG BY) B. WHITEFOORD. 


AGONY.—This word is used in Lk 22“ to de- 
scribe the sorrow, suffering, and struggle of Jesus 
in Gethsemane. The Greek word agonia (dywria) 
is derived from agén (ay4v), meaning: (1) an assem- 
bly of the people (cf. dyopd); (2) a place of as- 
sembly, especially the place in which the Greeks 
assembled to celebrate solemn games; (3) a contest 
of athletes, runners or charioteers. “Aydv is used in 
a figurative sense in He 12! ‘let us run with 
patience the race that is set before us.’ The word 
has the general sense of struggle in 1 Th 2? ‘in 
much conflict’; Ph 1° ‘having the same conflict’ ; 
1 Ti 6?“ the good fight of faith’; 2 Ti 47 ‘I have 
fought the good fight.’ It means solicitude or 
anxiety in Col 2! ‘how greatly I strive for you’ 
(literally, ‘how great an agén I have for you’). 

The state of Jesus in Gethsemane is described in 
the following phrases: Mt 26%? ‘he began to be 
sorrowful and sore troubled’; Mk 14% ‘he began 
to be greatly amazed and sore troubled’; Lk 22 
‘And being in an agony he prayed more earnestly : 
and his sweat became as it were great drops of 
blood falling down upon the ground.’* Jesus con- 
fesses His own feelings in the words, ‘ My soul is 
exceeding sorrowful, even unto death’ (Mt 2658, 
Mk 14%), That He regarded the experience as a 
temptation is suggested by His warning words to 
His disciples : ‘ Watch and pray, that ye enter not 
into temptation: the spirit indeed is willing, but 
the flesh is weak’ (Mt 26%, Mk 1488; ef. Lk 224. 46). 
That He was conscious of human weakness, and 
desired Divine strength for the struggle, is evident 
from the prayers, in reporting the words of which 
the Evangelists do not verbally agree, as the follow- 
ing comparison shows :— 


Lk 22%, 
‘Father, if thou be willing, 


be done.’ 


St. Mark and St. Luke give the words of one 
prayer only, although the former evidently intends 
to report three distinct acts of prayer (vv.* 3% 41), 


* On the genuineness of this passage see the ‘ Notes on Select 
Readings’ in Westcott and Hort’s NZ in Greek. 
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and the latter apparently only two (vv.4!: 44 

But St. Matthew gives the Rep fs of oe se 
prayer, which he reports as repeated the third 
time (vv.* #4): ‘OQ my Father, if this cannot pass 
away, except I drink it, thy will be done.’ It is 
not at all improbable that there was such progress 
in Jesus’ thoughts. At first He prayed for the 
entire removal of the cup, if possible (Mt.), because 
possible to God (Mk.), if God were willing (Lk.); 
and then, having been taught that it could not be 
taken away, He prayed for strength to take the 
cup. It is not necessary for us to decide which of 
the reports is most nearly verbally correct, as the 
substance of the first prayer is the same in all 
reports. Although St. John gives no report of the 
scene in Gethsemane, yet in his account of the 
interview of Jesus with the Greeks there is intro- 
duced what seems to be a faint reminiscence : 
‘ Now is my soul troubled ; and what shall I say? 
Father, save me from this hour: but for this 
cause came I unto this hour. Father, glorify thy 
name’ (Jn 12-8), It is substantially the same 
request, expressed in the characteristically Johan- 
nine language. But even if this conjecture be 
unwarranted, and this be an utterance on the 
oceasion to which the Fourth Evangelist assigns 
it, the words serve to illustrate Jesus’ struggle in 
view of His death. Much more confident can we 
be that Gethsemane is referred to in He 578 
‘Who in the days of his flesh, having offered up 
prayers and supplications with strong crying and 
tears unto him that was able to save him from 
death, and having been heard for his godly fear ; 
though he was a Son, yet learned obedience by 
the things which he suffered.’ Having passed in 
review the material which is offered us in dealing 
with the question of the nature of the agony in 
Gethsemane, we may now concentrate our atten- 
tion upon it, excluding all reference to other 
matters which are dealt with in their own place. 

Many answers have been given to the question, 
What was the cup which Jesus desired to be taken 
away? 

(1) The most obvious, but not on that account 
the most intelligent and reverent, answer is that 
in Gethsemane Jesus was overcome by the fear of 
death, from which He longed to escape. But this 
is to place Christ on a lower plane of manhood 
than many men, even among the lowest races. If 
the love of Christ has constrained many martyrs 
for His name to face rack and block, water and 
flame, and many other painful modes of death 
without shrinking, and even with the song of 

raise upon the lips, is it at all likely that He 
imself shrank back? : 

(2) A more ingenious view, which has an apparent 
verbal justification in Mt 26%, Mk 14% (‘even unto 
death’), and He 57 (‘to save him from death’), is 
that Jesus felt Himself dying, and that He feared 
He would die before He could offer the great 
sacrifice for the sin of the world. But to this 
suggestion there are three objections. Firstly, 
there is no evidence of such physical exhaustion on 
the part of Jesus as would justify such a fear; 
although the stress of His work and suffering had 
undoubtedly put a severe strain upon His bodily 
strength, yet we have no proof that His health 
had given way so far as to make death appear at 
all probable. Secondly, only a very superficial 
and external view of His work as Saviour warrants 
the supposition that His sacrifice could be accom- 
plished only on the Cross ; that its etficacy depended 
in any way on its outward mode ; that His death, 
if it had come to Him in Gethsemane, would have 
had less value for God and man than His cruci- 
fixion has. Thirdly, even if this supposition be 
admitted, we may be sure of this, that Jesus was 
<o confident of His Father’s goodness and guardian- 
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ship in every step of His path, that it was impos- 
sible for Him to fear that the great purpose of His 
life would be left unfulfilled on account of His 
premature death. His rebuke of the ‘little faith’ 
(Mt 8%) of His disciples during the storm at sea 
would have been applicable to Himself had He 
cherished any such fear. 

(8) A much more profound view is offered to our 
consideration, when not the death itself, but the 
circumstances of the death, are represented as the 
cause of Jesus’ agony. He regarded His death not 
only as a sacrifice which He was willing to offer, 
not only as a tragedy which He was ready to 
endure, but as a crime of man against God from 
which He shrank with horror. That the truth | 
and grace of God in Him should meet with this 
insult and injury from the race which He had 
come to save and bless—this it was that caused 
His agony. He could not endure to gaze into ‘the 
abysmal depths’ of human iniquity and impiety, 
which the murder of the Holy One and the Just 
opened to view. Surely this apocalypse of sin was 
not Lecessary as a condition of the apocalypse of 
grace. If we look more closely at the conduct of 
the actors in this drama, we shall better under- 
stand how appalling a revelation of sin it must have 
appeared to Jesus. The fickleness of the multi- 
tude, the hypocrisy and bigotry of the Pharisees, 
the worldliness and selfishness of the priesthood, 
the treachery of Judas, the denial by Peter, the 
antagonism of the disciples generally to the Master’s 
saving purpose, the falsehood of His accusers, the 
hate and the craft of His persecutors,—all these 
were present to the consciousness of Jesus as an 
intolerable offence to His conscience, and an un- 
speakable grief to His heart. To His moral 
insight and spiritual discernment these were not 
single misdeeds, but signs and proofs of a wicked- 
ness and godlessness spreading far and wide in the 
life of mankind, reaching deep into the soul of 
man. Must this antagonism of sin to God be 
forced to its ultimate issue? Could He not save 
mankind by some mode of sacrifice that would 
involve the men concerned in it in less heinous 
guilt? Must He by persevering in His present 
course drive His enemies to do their worst against 
Him, and thus by His fidelity to His vocation 
must He involve all who opposed Him in this 
greater iniquity? That such questions cannot 
have been present to the mind of Jesus, who can 
confidently affirm? He foresaw the doom of the 
guilty nation, and He also saw that it was the 
crime about to be committed against Him that 
would seal its doom. That He shrank from 
being thus the occasion of its judgment cannot be 
doubted. But if in Gethsemane Jesus anticipated 
distinctly and accepted deliberately what He so 
intensely experienced on the Cross, then this solici- 
tude for all whe were involved in the crime of His 
death does not at all exhaust His agony. The 
words of darkness and desolation on the Cross, 
‘My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken me?’ 
(Mt 274), must be our clue to the mystery of this 
experience, ; 

(4) The only view that seems to the present 
writer at all adequate is that what Jesus dreaded 
and prayed to be delivered from in the experience 
of death was the sense of God’s distance and 
abandonment. His sorrow unto death was not 
the fear of death as physical dissolution, nor of 
dying before He could finish His work on_ the 
Cross, but the shrinking of His filial soul from 
the sting of death, due to sin, the veiling | in dark- 
ness of His Father’s face from Him. His prayer 
was answered, for He was saved from death, 
inasmuch as the experience of darkness and 
desolation was momentary, and ere He gave up 
the ghost He was able to commit Himself with 
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childlike trust unto His Father. ‘Father, into 
thy hands I commend my spirit’ (Lk 23"). His 
agony in Gethsemane was worthy of Him as the 
Son of God, for it was the recoil of His filial spirit 
from the interruption of His filial communion with 
His Father, which appeared to Him to be neces- 
sarily involved in the sacritice which He was about 
to offer for the sins of the world. 

It is not the function of this article to offer a 
theological interpretation of Jesus’ experience in 
Gethsemane; but a justification of the above 
answer to the question of the nature of Jesus’ 
agony may be briefly offered in a psychological 
analysis of His experience. First of all, then, 
we note Jesus’ sense of solitude. He must leave 
behind Him the disciples except three, and even 
from these three He must withdraw Himself 
(Mt 26%*-%9). He sought this outward isolation 
because He felt this inner solitude. Since His 
announcement of His Passion (Mt 16”) the dis- 
ciples had been becoming less and less His com- 
panions, as they were being more and more 
estranged from His purpose. At last He knew 
that they would abandon Him altogether, their 
outer distance but the sign and proof of their 
inward alienation. Yet the comfort of the Father’s 
presence would remain with Him: ‘Behold, the 
hour cometh, yea, is come, that ye shall be scat- 
tered every man to his own, and shall leave me 
alone: and yet Iam not alone, because the Father 
is with me’ (Jn 16). But now in Gethsemane 
He began to realize that it might be necessary for 
the accomplishment of His sacrifice that even the 
Father’s presence should be withdrawn from Him. 
That dread drives Him to the Father’s presence, 
but the assurance that there is no ground for this 
fear does not come to Him. Again He turns to 
His disciples. Secondly, therefore, we note His 


need of sympathy., When He withdrew trom the 
three, He asked them to watch with Him; when, 
returning, He found them sleeping, His words 
are a pathetic reproach: ‘What, could ye not 


watch with me one hour?’ (Mt 26). He craved 
sympathy, not only because He felt solitary, but 
because this solitude was due to His love for man. 
The sacrifice He was about to offer, in which the 
sense of His Father's abandonment was the sting 
of death, was on behalf of, and instead of man ; 
and yet not even the men He had chosen would 
sorrow with Him, although He was suffering for 
all mankind. Thus man’s denial of sympathy 
must have made Him feel more keenly the dread 
that even God’s comfort and help might be with- 
held from Him. Thirdly, we note that this dread 
was not groundless, but was rooted deep in His 
experience and vocation. We must then go be- 
yond any of the words uttered in Gethsemane 
itself to discover all that was involved in His 
agony there. As the incarnate love, mercy, and 
grace of God, His experience was necessarily 
vicarious. He suffered with and for man. He 
so identified Himself with sinful mankind, that 
He shared its struggle, bore its burden, felt its 
shame. Himself sinless, knowing no sin, He was 
made sin for mankind in feeling its sin as it were 
His very own. The beloved of God, He became 
a curse in experiencing in His own agony and 
desolation the consequences of sin, although as 
innocent He could neither feel the guilt nor bear 
the penalty of sin. So completely had He become 
one with mankind in being made sin and a curse 
for man, that even His consciousness of filial union 
and communion with God as His Father was ob- 
scured and interrupted, if even for only a moment, 
by His consciousness of the sin of man. God did 
not withdraw Himself from, or abandon His only- 
begotten and well-beloved Son, but was with Him 
to sustain Him in His sacrifice; but the Son of 
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God was so overshadowed and overwhelmed by 
His consciousness of the sin and the consequent 
curse of the race which He so loved as to make 
Himself one with it, that He dreaded in Geth- 
semane to lose, and did on Calvary lose for a 
moment, the comfort and help of His Father’s 
love. In this experience He exhibited the an- 
tagonism of God and sin, the necessary connexion 
between the expulsion of God and the invasion of 
sin in any consciousness, since His self-identitica- 
tion with sinful man involved His self-isolation 
from the Holy Father. This, then, was the agony 
in Gethsemane, such a sense of the sorrow, shame, 
and curse of mankind’s sin as His very own as 
became 2 dread of the loss of God’s fatherly pres- 
ence. Although He at first prayed to be delivered 
from this, to Him, most terrible and grievous ex- 
perience, yet He afterward submitted to God’s 
will, as God’s purpose in the salvation of mankind 
was dearer to Him than even the joy of His filial 
communion with God His Father. In this sur- 
render He was endowed with such strength from 
above that He finished the work His Father had 
given Him to do, and in His obedience even unto 
death offered the sacrifice of His life, which is a 
ransom for many, and the seal of the new covenant 
of forgiveness, renewal, and fellowship with God 
for all mankind. See also art. DERELICTION. 


LiTERATURE.—The standard Commentaries and Lives of Christ ; 
Hastings’ DB ii. 712f.; Jonathan Edwards, Works, ii. 866 ff.; 
Expos. Times, vi. [1894-1895], 433 f., 522; Expositor, 3rd ser. v. 
180ff.; Fairbairn, Studies in the Life of Christ, ‘Gethsemane,’ 
where the explanation numbered (3) above is fully elaborated. 
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See SAYINGS. 

AGRICULTURE.—The influence of the physical 
and climatic characteristics of a land upon the 
character of its people has been a favourite theme 
with many writers. But we are more concerned 
here with another marked feature—the profound 
influence exerted by the occupations of a people 
on their manner of thought and their modes of 
expressing it. Nowhere was this subtle influence 
more manifest than in the case of the Hebrews. 
Their occupations were largely determined by the 
characteristics of the land they inhabited, but 
their thought and the language that was its vehicle 
were ay moulded by their occupations. 

1. The place of Agriculture in the life and 
thought of the Hebrews.—From the first the 
Hebrews were a pastoral, and from very early 
times an agricultural people; and these twin 
employments have lent their colour and tone to 
their literature, and shaped their profoundest 
thoughts and utterances regarding God and man. 
God is the Shepherd of Israel (Ps 80!); Israel is 
‘the people of his pasture, and the sheep of his 
hand’ (957, ef. 741 79'5 1008). God is the Husband- 
man; Israel is His vineyard (Is 5), God is the 
Ploughman; Israel is the land of His tillage 
(Is 287, cf. 1 Co 3%). 

When we turn to the Gospels we find the same 
stream of thought in full flow. The highest 
Christian virtue is enforced by appeal to Him 
who ‘maketh his sun to rise on the evil and on 
the good, and sendeth rain on the just and on the 
unjust’ (Mt 5%). The kingdom of God is set forth 
under such emblems as the sower going forth to 
sow (13°"), the wheat and the tares growing to- 
gether until the harvest (v.4), the Tord. of the 
vineyard going out early in the morning to hire 
labourers (20""), or sending to demand its fruits 
(21). Christ compares Himself to the shepherd 
who seeks his lost sheep until he finds it (Lk 154), 
or lays down his life for the sheep (Jn 108). The 
multitude are, to His compassionate eye, as ‘sheep 
not having a shepherd’ (Mt 9%, Mk 6%). The 
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world appears to Him as a great field ‘white unto 
harvest’ (Jn ai), and awaiting the labour of the 
reapers (Mt 9°). His relation to His disciples is 
expressed under the figure of the vine and its 
branches (Jn 151*-) See also art. HUSBANDMAN. 

Noteworthy also is the place assigned by Biblical 
writers to the cultivation of the soil. It is re- 
presented as the duty of the first man. Adam, 
placed in the Garden of Eden, is ‘to dress it and 
to keep it’ (Gn 2"); driven from it, he is sent ‘to 
till the ground from whence he was taken’ (3°). 
To Noah the promise is given that ‘while the 
earth remaineth, seedtime and harvest . . . shall 
not cease’ (8¥). The land of promise is ‘a land of 
wheat and barley’ (Dt 8°). The Golden Age will 
be a time when men ‘shall beat their swords into 
ploughshares, and their spears into pruning-hooks,’ 
and ‘they shall sit every man under his vine and 
under his fig-tree’ (Is 24, Mice 44). The glad- 
ness of the Messianic age is ‘ joy according to the 
Gs harvest’ (Is 9°). 

Nor was it only in their conception of the past 
and their anticipation of the future that the in- 
fluence of agriculture made itself felt: it was the 
very foundation of their national and religious 
life. A pastoral age, it is true, preceded the 
agricultural, and the patriarchs are represented, 
for the most part, as herdsmen rather than culti- 
vators (Gn 37 47°); and even as late as the be- 
ginning of the settlement in Canaan, the trans- 
Jordanie tribes are said to have had a great 
multitude of cattle (Nu 32!). But, on the other 
hand, we learn that Isaac, who had gone to Gerar, 
‘sowed in that land, and found in the same year 
an hundredfold’ (Gn 26); while the first dream 
of Joseph shows that if he did not actually follow, 
he was at least familiar with, agricultural pur- 
suits (37°7). But it was not till after their con- 
quest of the Land of Promise that the Hebrews 
became an agricultural people on any large scale. 
Prior to that time, however, agriculture was 
highly developed among the Canaanites (Dt 8°) ; 
and it may have been from the conquered race 
that they acquired it. Once learned, it became 
the staple industry of the country. 

The Mosaic legislation presupposes a_ people 
given to agricultural pursuits. That is sufh- 
ciently attested by the laws anent the three 
annual festivals (Ex 23'*-15), the septennial fallow 
(231), the gleanings of the harvest field (Lv 19% 1°), 
the year of Jubilee (25'°" 271"), and many others. 
Further attestation of the same fact is found in 
the blessings that were to attend the faithful 
observance of the Law, and the curses that would 
follow disobedience (Lv 267* 14-79, Dt it 35-18), 

2. The soil of Palestine.—The fertility of the 
soil of Palestine was remarkable, as is testified 
by Josephus (¢. Apion. i. 22; BJ ii. 3) and others 
(Diod. xl. 3,7; Tac. Hist. v.6). The soil varies 
in character. In the Jordan Valley and the 
maritime plains it consists of a very rich alluvial 
deposit ; in the regions lying at a higher elevation 
it has been formed from decomposing basaltic rock 
and cretaceous limestone. This, however, was 
greatly enriched by the system of ‘terracing,’ low 
walls of ‘shoulder-stones’ being built along the 
mountain slopes, and the ledges behind them 
filled with the alluvial soil of the valleys. These 
walls gave protection against the heavy rains, and 
prevented the soil from being washed away. It 
was to this system that districts such as Lebanon, 
Carmel, and Gilboa owed the wonderful fertility 
that formerly characterized them. : 

All parts were not, of course, equally productive. 
Thus we find the Mishna (Gittin, v. 1) enumer- 
ating several classes of soil according to their 

uality or the degree of moisture. Such a classi- 
2 tion is quite distinct from that of the parable 
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of the Sower, where the wayside, the rocky 
places, ete., are all within the limits of a single 
field (Mt 13°, Mk 48, Lk 8°). It may be noted 
here that ground which yielded thorns was 
considered specially good for wheat-growing, while 
that which was overrun with weeds was assigned 
to barley. The most productive fields were often 
marked by the presence of large stones, some 
of which were beyond a man’s own strength to 
remove. Their presence was regarded as a token 
that the soil was fertile. Smaller stones, which 
were also plentiful, were often used for making 
rude walls along the side of the fields. In some 
districts they were so numerous that they had to 
ne removed every year after ploughing had taken 
piace, 

3. Agricultural operations, etc. —The work of 
preparing the land for cultivation was the first 
concern of the farmer. Where virgin soil had 
to be reclaimed, a beginning was made by clear- 
ing it of timber, brushwood, or stones (Jos 178, 
Is 5°). It was then ready to receive the plough 
(which see). 

(a) Ploughing began immediately after the 
‘early rain’ had softened the ground, 7.e. towards 
the end of September or beginning of October, 
and went on right through the winter, provided 
the soil had not become too wet and, therefore, 
too hoavy. Usually a single ploughing sufficed, 
but if the soil was very rough it was ploughed 
twice. 

In some cases the hoe or mattock took the place 
of the plough. That is the common practice in 
modern times where there is a rocky bottom and 
only a sparse covering of earth. In ancient times 
the same course was followed where hillsides were 
brought under cultivation (Is 7”). The same im- 
plement was employed for breaking up large clods 
of earth (Is 28%, Hos 10!!), but whether the refer- 
ence includes the clods upturned by the plough, or 
merely those occurring in ‘stony ground,’ is not 
quite certain. 

(6) Dung was employed for increasing the pro- 
ductiveness of fruit trees (Lk 138), but not, as a 
rule, for grain fields. The most common forms 
were house and farmyard refuse mixed with straw 
(Is 25!), withered leaves, oil-scum, and wood- 
ashes. The blood of slaughtered animals was also 
used for this purpose. 

(c) The principal crops were wheat, barley, spelt, 
millet, beans, and lentils (see articles on the first 
two of these). Oats were little cultivated. From 
Jos 25 we learn that flax was grown. It was 
sometimes sown as an experiment for testing the 
quality of the soil, for a field which had yielded 
good flax was regarded as specially suitable for 
wheat-growing. 

(d) The sowing season began in the early days 
of October. A beginning was made with pulse 
varieties, barley came next, and wheat followed. 
Millet was sown in summer, the land being pre- 
pared for it by irrigation. When the winter set 
in cold and wet, barley was not sown till the 
beginning of February. 

The sower carries the seed in a basket or bag, 
from which he scatters it broadcast. Where a 
single ploughing suflices, the seed is sown first and 
then ploughed in. When it is sown on ploughed 
ground, the usual course is also to plough it in, 
but sometimes a light harrow (not infrequently a 
thorn-bush) is used to cover it. Seed that falls on 
the footpath or ‘wayside’ cannot be covered 
owing to the hardness of the ground, and is 
picked up by the birds (Mt 13* and parallels). 

(ce) The crops thus sown were exposed, as they 
grew, to various dangers, such as the inroads of 
roaming cattle, the depredations of birds, or the 
visitation of locusts; and also to such adverse 
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natural and climatic influences as drought, east 
wind, and mildew. Some of these will be separ- 
ately treated, and need not be dwelt upon now. 
But it may be convenient to say a few words at 
this stage regarding— ; 

(f) The water supply of the country.— Unlike 
Egypt, which owed its fertility exclusively to the 
Nile, Palestine had its time of rain (Dt 1111 14, 
Jer 5% etc.). The ‘early rain’ (770) of the Bible 
is that of October, which precedes ploughing and 
sowing: the ‘latter rain’ (wip) denotes the re- 
freshing showers that fall in March and April, and 
give much-needed moisture to the growing crops. 
The intervening period is marked by the heavy 
rains of winter (ow3), the wettest month being 
January. The rainfall is not uniform over the 
country. In the Jordan Valley it is very slight ; 
at Jerusalem it averages about 20 inches annually ; 
in some other upland regions it is almost twice as 
much. In the highest lying parts, as Lebanon, 
there is a considerable fall of snow. There are 
also many brooks and springs (Dt 8’), and irriga- 
tion is employed, especially in gardening, though 
naturally on a much smaller scale than in Egypt. 
The summer months are hot and rainless. 

(g) Harvest.—Barley harvest (28 21%) began in 
April or May, according as the district was early 
or late ; wheat and spelt were ripe a few weeks 
after (Ex 9% *), The grain was cut with a sickle 
(J1 3, Dt 16°, Mk 4°; see art. SICKLE), or pulled 
up by the roots (Mishna, Peah iv. 10). The 
latter method was followed both in Palestine and 
in Egypt, and is so still ; but the use of the sickle 
goes back to very early times, as the excavations 
at Tell el-Hesy have shown. Ordinarily the stalks 
were cut about a foot beneath the ear, but in 
some instances even higher (Job 2474). The reaper 
grasped them in handfuls (Ru 2'6), reaped them 
with his arm (Is 175), and laid them behind him ; 
while the binder, following him, gathered them in 
his bosom (Ps 1297), tied them with straw into 
sheaves (Gn 37’), and set them in heaps (o py * 
Tigot 204). ; 

(h) Threshing.—The sheaves thus prepared were 
carried to the threshing-floor on the backs of men 
or of beasts of burden, such as donkeys, horses, or 
camels. Am 2'3 has been taken by some as im- 
plying that they were sometimes removed in carts, 

ut this is very doubtful. The reference is more 
probably to the threshing-sledge (Is 2878). 

The threshing-floor is simply a circle of level 
ground which has been carefully cleaned and 
beaten hard, and is enclosed with a row of big 
stones to prevent the straw from being too widely 
scattered. The spot selected always stood higher 
than the surrounding ground, so that it should be 
open to the air currents, and that rain, if it 
occurred, though it was rare in harvest time (1S 
12”), might run off without doing injury. The 
sheaves were unbound and scattered over the floor, 
till a heap was formed about afoot high. Cattle 
(Hos 10") were then driven over it repeatedly, or 
a threshing-wain drawn by cattle. ‘The Penta- 
teuchal law provided that the cattle engaged in 
this operation should not be muzzled (Dt 254). It 
was also the custom to blindfold them, as other- 
wise, moving continually in a circle, they became 
dizzy (Talmud, Kelim xvi. 7). Certain crops, 
however, were threshed by being beaten with a 
stick (Is 2877), 


Two kinds of threshing machines were employed, 


the drag and the waggon. The drag (37, p39) 

was a heavy wooden board,+ the under-surface of 

which was studded with nails or sharp fragments 

of stone (Is 41”), It was further weighted with 
* See Vogelstein, Landwirthschaft in Pal. 61. 

+ See illustration in Driver’s Joel and Amos (Camb, Bible), 
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large stones, and by the driver himself, who stood, 
sat, or even lay upon it. The waggon (7739. Is 
28%8) was provided with sharp metal discs. These 
were affixed to revolving rollers set in a rude 
waggon-frame. j : 

(i) Winnowing. —The operation of threshing 
yielded a confused mass of grain, chaff, and broken 
straw, which required to be winnowed. Two im- 
plements were used for this process — the shovel 
and the fan (Is 30%). With these the mixed mass. 
was tossed into the air, against the wind. The 
chaff was blown away (Ps 14), the straw fell a little 
distance off, and the grain at the feet of the win- 
nower. Where, as at large public threshing-floors, 
there was an accumulation of chaff, it was burned 
(Mt 3”). The chopped straw (j27 Is 117) was used 
as fodder for cattle. q 

(j) Sifting.—The winnowed grain still contained 
an admixture of small stones and particles of clay, 
stubble, and unbruised ears, and also of smaller 
poisonous seeds such as tares, and so stood in need 
of yet further cleansing. This was effected by 
means of sifting. In modern Palestine the sieve 
in common use is a wooden hoop with a mesh made 
of camel-hide. This implement probably corre- 
sponds to the 732 (kébharah) of ancient times (Am 
9), The mesh was wide enough to allow the 
separated grains to pass through, but retained the 
unthreshed ears, a were cast again on the 
threshing-floor.* In Is 30% another implement _is 
mentioned, 793 (ndphah), which both AV and RV 
render ‘sieve.’ It is not quite certain, however, 
that the na@phah was really a sieve. If it was, it 
may have resembled the modern ghirbal, which is 
of smaller mesh than the hébharah (Arab. kirbal), 
and permits only broken grains and dust to pass 
through, while retaining the unbruised kernels. 

The sifted grain was collected in large heaps, 
and, pending its removal to the granary, the 
owner, to guard against thieving, slept by the 
threshing-floor (Ru 37). In the Gospels there is 
one reference to sifting (Lk 22%). 

(k) Storage. —In the NT a granary is called 
amodnkn (Mt 676 13°, Lk 12}8- 4). In the OT quite 
a variety of names occurs (n\3300 Ex 17; onex Dt 
288; ovpaxo Jer 50%; ono Ps 1443; ninyk and 
nad Jl 17). But though the nomenclature is 
so rich, of the construction and character of those 
granaries we know nothing. Some of them were 
probably sheds, and may have resembled the flat- 
roofed buildings used in Egypt for storing grain. 
Others may have been dry wells, or cisterns, or 
caves hewn out of the rock, such as are common in 
modern times. The grain stored in these maga- 
zines will remain good for years. 

LiTgrRatuRE.—Ugolinus, Thesaurus, vol. xxix.; Benzinger, 
Heb, Arch. 207 ff.; Nowack, Lehrbuch der Heb. Archdologie, i. 
228 ff.; Vogelstein, Die Landwirthschaft in Palastina zur Zeit 
der Mischna ; Stade, Geschichte d. Volkes Israel, t. vii.; Wilkin- 
son, Ancient Egyptians, passim ; Thomson, The Land and the 
Book ; van Lennep, Bible Lands and Customs; ZDPV ix.; 
PEFSt, passim ; Ungewitter, Die landwirthschaftlichen Bilder 
und Metaphern t. d. poet. Biich. d. Alt. Test.; Hastings’ DB, 
and Eneyc. Bibl. s.v. ‘ Agriculture.’ 

HuGH DUNCAN. 

AHAZ.—One of the kings of Judah (c. 735- 
720 B.c.), named in St. Matthew’s genealogy of 
our Lord (Mt 1). 


AHIMELECH.—See ABIATHAR. 


_ AKELDAMA.—The name given in Ac 18 to the 
field purchased with the price of Judas’ treachery. 


*In this case the meaning of ‘the least grain’ in Am 99 must 
be ‘the least pebble’ (so Preuschen, ZA TW, 1895, p. 24). Others 
(e.g. Driver, Joel and Amos, p. 221 ; Nowack and Marti in their 
Comm. ad loc.) take the word Wis (zérér, lit. ‘ pebble’) to stand 
here for a grain of wheat, while admitting that the word is not 
elsewhere so used. On this supposition the action of the 


kebharah would be similar to that of the modern ghirbal de- 
scribed above. 
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The true reading seems to be axeddaudxy (B; ef. 
axedOaydax, NA61, ete. ; axerdayudy, D; axeNdaudk, 
E) rather than the TR dxeA\daud; and the final 
aspirate is here of importance, as will be seen. 

The two accounts of the death of Judas (Mt 273 
and Ac 1*) are hard to reconcile (see JUDAS, 
and art. in Hapositor for June 1904, by the present 
writer) ; but it is sufficient to note here that they 
are clearly independent of each other. The salient 
features of the Matthzan tradition are—(a) Judas 
stricken with remorse returned the money paid to 
him as the price of his treachery ; (6) he ranged 
himself in ‘despair, nothing being said as to the 
scene of his suicide; (¢) the priests bought with 
the money a field known as ‘the Potter's Field,’ 
which (d@) thenceforth was called dypds aiuaros, the 
allusion being to the blood of Christ, shed through 
the treachery of Judas; (e) the field was devoted 
to the purpose of a cemetery for foreigners. In 
Acts, on the other hand, (a) nothing is said of a 
refunding of the money by Judas ; (0) his death was 
not self-inflicted, nor was it caused by hanging ; 
it is described as due to a fall and a consequent 
rupture of the abdomen ; (c) the field was bought 
by Judas himself, and not by the priests ; (d) no- 
thing is. said of its former use as a ‘ potter's field,’ 
nor (e) of the purpose for which it was used after the 
death of Judas; (f) the blood which gave its name 
to the field was that of Judas, by which it was 
detiled, for (gy) the field Akeldama is identified with 
the place of his death, a fact of which there is no 
mention in Matthew. . 

The only point common to the two accounts is 
that the name by which the field was known in 
the next generation after Judas’ death was an 
Aramaic word which was variously rendered dypos 
aiwaros and xwptov aiuaros by Mt. and Luke. Lk. 
gives a transliteration of this Aramaic name; he 
says it was axeAéaudx, that is, he understands it as 
equivalent to x27 Spn, ‘ Field of Blood.” And axed- 
dauax is, no doubt, a possible transliteration of 
these Hebrew words, for we have other instances 
of final x being represented by the Greek x, as, 
e.g., in the equation Sipéx—x7o. But we should 
not expect a final x, although it might be defended, 
if the last part of the Aramaic title were xp7; the 
presence of x suggests rather that the Aramaic 
title ended with ee letters 707. Now it is remark- 
able that 723=xowwacba, so that Ko.unrjpiov ‘ ceme- 
tery’ would be the exact equivalent of 927 pn. 
And Klostermann (Probleme im A posteltexte, p. 6 ff.) 
has suggested that this was really the name by 
which the field was known to the native Jews, 
and that we have here a corroboration of St. 
Matthew’s tradition ‘to bury strangers in’ (Mt 
277). This conjecture is confirmed by the fact, 
which has been pointed out above, that the signifi- 
cance of the name ‘ Field of Blood’ was differently 
understood by Mt. and Luke. When we have two 
rival explanations offered of a place-name, it 1s 
probable that the name itself is a corruption of 
some other, akin in sound, but not in sense. 

The evidence, then, points to the following con- 
clusions. The field which was purchased with the 
wages of Judas was originally a ‘ potter's field,’ or 

it, in the neighbourhood of Jerusalem. It may 

ave been (as Christian tradition had it afterwards) 
the place in the Valley of Hinnom where the 
potter of Jeremiah’s day pursued his craft (Jer 18° 
19%) ; but of this there is no hint in the NT, for the 
reference to Jeremiah in the text of Mt 27° is an 
inadvertence, the passage quoted by the Evangelist 
being Zec 11%. This ‘ potter’s field’ was used as a 
burial-ground for strangers, and so was called 57 
qoi1=cemeterium. Within half a century the name 
became corrupted to x27 527 ‘the Field of Blood, 
the allusion being variously interpretea of the 
blood of Christ and the blood of Judas. 
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There is no good reason to doubt the identity of 
the modern Hakk ed-Dumm, on the south bank of 
the paver of Hinnom, with the ‘Akeldamach’ of 
Lk. and the dypds atuaros of Matthew. The early 
pilgrims, | e.g. Antoninus (570) and Areulf (685), 
describe its site with sufficient accuracy, and so do 
the later medieval travellers. 

Tradition has distinguished Akeldama, the field purchased. 
with Judas’ thirty pieces of silver, from the scene of his death 
—a distinction of sites which, though inconsistent with Ac i, 
is compatible with Mt., as has been pointed out above. Thus 
Antoninus places ‘ Akeldemac, hoc est, ager sanguinis, in quo 
omnes peregrini sepeliuntur’ (§ 26), near Siloam; but the tig- 
tree ‘on which Judas hanged himself’ was shown him on the 
N.E. of the city (§ 17). Arculf seems to place the latter upon 
the Hill of Evil Counsel (§ 18), where it is shown at the present 
day ; but the tradition has not been constant, the ‘ elder-tree’ 
of Judas having been pointed out to Sir J. Maundeville (in 16th 
cent.) near Absalom’s pillar. 

The best description of Hakk ed-Dumm, and of 
the buildings which remain of the old charnel 
house, will be found in an article by Schick (PEFSt, 
1892, p. 283 ff). It is quite possible, as he says, 
that this was once the site of a potter’s cave; and 
clay used to be taken, up to quite recent times, from 
a place a little higher up the Hill of Evil Counsel. 
This burial-place was much used in Crusading 
times ; indeed, it came to be regarded as an honour 
to be buried in Akeldama, so completely were the 
old associations of horror forgotten or ignored. 

J. H. BERNARD. - 

ALABASTER (dAdBacrpos or dddBacrpov yee 
secular writers always a\d8acrpos [more correctly 
adaBacros], though with a heterog. plur. d\dBacrpa ; 
in NT only in accus., and only once with art., 
which is found in different MSS in all the genders 
—rv, Tov, Td [Tisch., Treg., WH, Meyer, Alford 
prefer 77v]).—The word occurs four times in the 
Gospels: Mt 267, Mk 1434s, Lk 787. The Oriental 
alabaster, so called from the locality in Egypt (the 
town of Alabastron, near Tell el-Amarna) * where 
it is found in greatest abundance, is a species of 
marble softer and more easily worked than the 
ordinary marble. It was so frequently used for 
holding precious ointment that a\dBaorpos came to 
be a synonym for an unguent box (Theoer. xv. 114 ; 
Herod. iii. 20). Horace (Od. iv. 12. 17) uses onyx 
in the same way. 

In all three of the Gospel narratives emphasis is 
laid on the costliness of the offering made to our 
Lord. The ointment was that with which monarchs 
were anointed. Judas valued it at three hundred 

ence. If we bear in mind that a denarius was a 

ay’s wage for ordinary labour, it would represent 
about four shillings of our money, and unguent 
and box would have a value of something like £60. 
Mary ‘brake the box.’ This is generally inter- 
sreted as merely meaning ‘unfastened the seal’ ; 
bak is it not in accordance alike with a profound 
instinct of human nature and with Oriental ideas 
to interpret the words literally? The box which 
had been rendered sacred by holding the ointment 
with which Jesus was anointed would never be put 
to a lower use. J ¥ 

This incident is the gospel protest against phil- 
anthropic utilitarianism. ‘Man shall not live by 
bread alone, but by every word that proceedeth out 
of the mouth of God.’ We have here the warrant 
for the expenditure of money on everything that 
makes for the higher life of man. Whatever tends 
to uplift the imagination, to ennoble and purify 
the emotions, to refine the taste, and thus to add 
to the spiritual value of life, is good, and is to be 
encouraged, Jesus claims our best. He inspires 
us to be and do our best, and the first-fruits of all 
the higher faculties of the soul are to be devoted 
to Him. See, further, art. ANOINTING 1. 2. 

A. MiLLER. 


* The reverse supposition is possible, that the town derived 
| its name from the material (see Hncyc, Bibl. i. 108). 
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ALEXANDER AND RUFUS.—The Synoptists all 
record that the Saviour’s cross was borne by one 
Simon of Cyrene. St. Mark (15%) alone adds that 
he was ‘the father of Alexander and Rufus.’ From 
this we gather that, when the Second Gospel was 
written, the sons of him who bore the cross were 
followers of the Crucified, and men of prominence 
and note in the Church. This information as to 
the two sons of Simon being Alexander and Rufus, 
is also found in the Gospel of Nicodemus (ch. 4). 
The name Alexander appears in Ac 4° 19°, 1 Ti 128 
2 Ti 44, but there is not the slightest ground for 
identifying any one of these with the Alexander of 
Mk 1522. 

In the case of Rufus, however, it has generally 
been considered that he is probably the same as 
the Rufus who, with his mother, is saluted by St. 
Paul in Ro 16" (‘Poddov tov éxdexrov ev Kupiv). And 
if this is so, it tells us that not only the sons of 
Simon of Cyrene, but his wife also, were members 
of the Church. Lightfoot supports this view, and 
Swete considers that it has ‘some probability.’ 
In St. Paul’s Epistle to the Philippians, written 
from Rome, occurs a salutation sent to the Church 
at Philippi from Czesar’s household (4°?). Lightfoot 
has compared the list of names of those to whom 
St. Paul sends greeting in his letter to the Romans 
(ch. 16) with the names in the lists of the house- 
hold which occur in the inscriptions, and on the 
name Rufus he writes (Philippians’, p. 176)— 

‘Rufus is a very ordinary name, and would not have claimed 
notice here but for its occurrence in one of the Gospels. There 
seems no reason to doubt the tradition that St. Mark wrote 
especially for the Romans; and if so, it is worth remarking 
that he alone of the Evangelists describes Simon of Cyrene as 
the ‘‘father of Alexander and Rufus” (1521). A person of this 
name, therefore, seems to have held a prominent place among 
the Roman Christians: and thus there is at least fair ground 
for identifying the Rufus of St. Paul with the Rufus of St. Mark. 
The inscriptions exhibit several members of the household bear- 
ing the names Rufus and Alexander, but this fact is of no value 
where both names are so common,’ 

In connexion with Bishop Lightfoot’s note, it is 
worthy of notice that in Polycarp’s Epistle to the 
Philippians (9) we find Ignatius, Zozimus, and 
Rufus adduced as examples, with St. Paul and the 
rest of the Apostles, of men who had obeyed the 
word of righteousness and exercised all patience, 
‘and are gone to the place that was due to them 
from the Lord with whom also they suffered ; for 
they loved not this present world, but Him who 
died and was raised again by God for us.’ 

In the Acts of Andrew and of Peter, Rufus and 
Alexander appear as the companions of Peter, 
Andrew, and Matthias, but no further information 
is given. J. B. Bristow. 


ALLEGORY.—See PARABLE. 


ALMSGIVING (é\enoovvn).—_{ For the history of 
the word, and Jewish teaching, see Hastings’ DB 
i. 67]. Only on three occasions does our Lord in 
the NT employ the word (Mt 64, Lk 114! and 123), 
But these texts by no means exhaust His teaching 
on the subject. All the Gospels witness to His 
interest in it. Mk. contains the incidents of the 
Rich Young Man whom He told, ‘Yet one thing 
thou lackest: go, sell all that thou hast, and give 
to the poor, and thou shalt have treasure in 
heaven’ (107'); the Widow’s Mite (12%); and the 
emphatic praise of Mary of Bethany (147). Jn. 
again exhibits all Christ’s miracles as so many 
charities (e.g. 2!"), ‘eood works’ which Christ 
‘showed you from the Father’ (10°); tells the 
Lord’s defence of Mary’s act (128) ; and drops a hint 
twice over (12° and 13”) of Christ’s own practice of 
giving something to the poor out of His scanty 
wallet. But itis St. Matthew the converted tax- 
gatherer who left all and followed Him, and St. 
Luke the beloved physician, with his abounding 
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sympathy for wretchedness of every sort, who have 
preserved to us the most numerous and striking of 

His sayings on the subject. : 7 

The general character of our Lord’s teaching 
concerning Almsgiving has been described as in 
close accordance with the Jewish thought of the 
time, even in points where we should have least 
expected it. Certainly He endorses and very much 
enhances the praise of Almsgiving which we find in 
the OT (e.g..Ps 414, Pr 19%, Dn 4”). But in deal- 
ing with the teachings of the Apocrypha, which 
probably reflect more closely the views He found 
prevailing, He discriminates. If, on the one hand, 
He combines (Mt 6”: *: 16) Almsgiving, Prayer, and 
Fasting, as in To 12%, and describes Almsgiving as 
providing a treasure in the heavens which faileth 
not (Lk 12%), as in Sir 407; yet, on the other 
hand, He explicitly condemns (Mt 6°) the notion 
countenanced in Sir 31! [LXX, 34"] that alms 
may be done to gain a reputation for piety ; while 
in Mt 5* He directly contradicts both the precept 
and the doctrine of Sir 127 ‘Give not to the un- 
godly . . . for the Most High hateth sinners, and 
will repay vengeance.’ 

Almsgiving is, according to Christ, a duty even 
towards our enemies, and those with whom we 
have little to do (Mt 547”, Lk 6% 10°’); it is a 
means whereby we may conform ourselves to the 
example of our Father which is in heaven (Ms 5%, 
Lk 6%); it is the first exercise of righteousness 
(Mt 614). As eliminating from our enjoyment of 
material things the elements of unthankfulness 
and selfishness, it is the true way to purify them 
for our use (Lk 11%). To obtain the means of 
almsgiving, we may profitably part with earthly 
goods, because we shall thereby provide ourselves 
with ‘purses which wax not old,’ and raise our 
hearts, with our treasures, to heaven (Lk 12**-**), 
In certain cases, like that of the Rich Young 
Ruler, it may be needful for a man to sell all and 
distribute to the poor (Mt 1971, Mk 107! Lk 18%) ; 
while the poor whom we may make our friends by 
using ‘the mammon of unrighteousness,’ for their 
benefit, are able, by their grateful prayers for us, 
to ‘receive us, when 7 (our wealth) has failed 
us, into the eternal tabernacles’ (Lk 161 parable 
of the Unjust Steward). Even trifling alms, given 
in the name of a disciple, are sure to be rewarded 
(Mt 10%), And surely in those words of the Good 
Samaritan to the innkeeper, ‘Whatsoever thou 
spendest more, when (not, if) I come again I will 
repay thee’ (Lk 10), we must discern the voice of 
our Lord Himself: since no one but He can be certain 
either of returning (Ja 4°), or of ability to reward 
the ministrations of love. His rewards, when He 
does come, will surprise some, who did not realize 
that in ministering to ‘his brethren’ they minis- 
tered to Him (Mt 25°7*-), On the other hand, for 
the rich to indulge themselves, and neglect their 
poor neighbour, is the way for them to Gehenna 
(Lk 16! parable of the Rich Man and Lazarus) ; 
and the omission of the duty will be a ground of 
condemnation at the Last Day (Mt 25%). 

_ Other notices, though less direct, are worth econ- 
sidering, e.g. our Lord’s injunction to the Twelve, 
‘Freely ye have received, freely give’ (Mt 108); 
His own compassionate feeding of the hungry 
multitudes (Mt 141° 15%, Mk 637 83, Lk 9%); His 
rebuke of the Rabbis’ rule, that when sons had 
rashly or selfishly taken the vow of Corban, they 
must no longer be suffered to do aught for their 
father or their mother (Mt 15°, Mk 7"); His ac- 
ceptance of the Jews’ intercession for the Gentile 
who had built them a synagogue (Lk 7°); the praise 
of the women who ministered unto Him of their 
substance (8%) ; His advice, when we make a feast, 
to invite the poor (14%) ; and the vow of the peni- 
tent Zaccheus, ‘The half of my goodsI give to the 
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sent day, against excessiv nsgiving ; though 
pep ees St. Paul ‘had the mind of Christ’ el Co 
216) when he laid down his rule, ‘If any man will 
not work, neither let him eat’ (2 Th 3”). Not 
far, at any rate, from this is His parable of the 
Labourers in the Vineyard (Mt 20'-), where Jesus 
describes God under the figure of arich and generous 
householder who gives work and Wages (not mere 
alms) to those who are able to work, asks with 
surprise of such, ‘Why stand ye here all the day 
idle?’ and, on learning it was their misfortune and 
not their fault, makes them work for the last hour, 
yet pays them a whole day’s wages. 

We have seen how Christ condemns the doing of 
alms to have glory of men. He exposes also the 
ugliness of boasting of our giving before God (Lk 
1s" parable of the Pharisee and the Publican) ; 
insists that justice, merey, and truth are of in- 
finitely greater importance than minute scrupulous- 
ness in tithing, and lays down the comprehensive 
principle that, however there may be opportunities 
for us to do more than we have been explicitly 
commanded, yet we never can do more than we 
owe to God: ‘When ye have done all, say, We are 
unprofitable servants: we have done that which it 
was our duty to do’ (Lk 17”). Again, by His own 
example, in the case of the woman of Canaan (Mt 
157-5), He cuts off another unworthy motive, too 
often active in our so-called almsgiving, the wish 
to get rid of a beggar’s importunity ; while, both 
in the case of this woman and of her with the 
issue of blood (Mt 9°, Mk 5”, Lk 8%), He shows 
by His own example that true kindness is not in- 
discriminate, but takes the most careful account, 
not so much of the immediate and material, as of 
the ultimate and spiritual benefit which may be 
done, by its assistance, to the afflicted or the needy. 
The soul’s wellbeing is higher than the body’s. 
And, of course, our almsgiving, like all our works, 
is to be done in subjection to the two command- 
ments which are the standing law of His kingdom, 
that we love the Lord our God with all our heart 
and all our mind, and that we love our neighbour 
as ourself (Mt 22°7*-|\), 

LITERATURE.—Besides the Commentaries on passages referred 
to, consult O. Cone, Rich and Poor in the New Testament, 
112 ff.; B. F. Westcott, Incarnation and Common Life, 195- 
208; A. T. Lyttelton, College and University Sermons, 256 ; 
W. C. E. Newbolt, Cownsels of Faith and Practice, 227; F. 
Temple, Rugby Sermons, 2nd ser. 7; Pusey, Sermons. 

JAMES COOPER. 

ALOES.—We have in the NT only one reference 
to aloes, Jn 19%, where Nicodemus brings myrrh 
and aloes with him, when he joins Joseph of Ari- 


| 


mathea in taking away the body of Jesus for burial. | 


In English, ‘aloe’ is used to designate (1) Aloe vul- 
garis, A. spicata, ete., of the natural order Lili- 
acesw, from which the medicine known as ‘bitter 
aloes’ is obtained; (2) Agave Americana, or 
American aloe, of the order Amaryllidacez, a 
plant which is noted for its long delay in flowering, 
and for the rapidity with which it at length 
puts forth its flowering stalk ; and (3) Aquilaria 
Agallocha, Aq. secundaria, ete., of the order Aqui- 
lariacee, from which is obtained the aloes-wood 
or eagle-wood of commerce. The substance so 
named is the result of disease occurring in the 
wood of the tree. To obtain it, the tree has to be 
split, as it is found in the centre. With this eagle- 
wood are probably to be identified the aloes of the 
Bible. 7 a Cares 

The grounds on which this identification rests 
are chiefly these :—(1) Under the mame ayaddoxov 


ee 
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Dioscorides (i. 21) describes an aromatic wood 
which was imported from India and Arabia, and 
Was not only used for medicinal purposes, but also 
burned instead of frankincense. Similarly Celsius 
(Hierobot. 1. 135 ff.) discusses references of Arab 
writers to many varieties of aghdliji found in 
India and Ceylon which gave off, when burned, a 
Sweet fragrance, and which were used as a perfume 
for the very same purposes as those which ‘aloes’ 
served among the Jews (Ps 458, Pr 7, Ca, 414); 
Quite analogous is the employment of aloes for 
perfuming the coverings of the dead (Jn 19°; ef, 
2 Ch 16%), 

(2) It is practically certain that dydéddoxyov and 
aghdliji, and also the Hebrew poax (dhalim) and. 
mqN (ahaléth), are derivatives of the Sanskrit word 
aguru, of which the term ‘eagle-wood’ is itself a 
corruption. If this etymology is correct, it indi- 
cates that both the name and the commodity were 
brought from the Far East (ef. 773, Sanskrit narada). 
The Greek 467 and our own ‘aloe’ may be from 
the same root. 

(3) {here was an active trade in spices carried 
on in ancient times, not only through Phoenicia 
but also through the Syrian and Arabian deserts, 
so that there is no great difficulty in supposing 
that ‘aloes’ were brought from India. These con- 
siderations seem to afford suticient justification 
for the belief that eagle-wood was the aloes of the 
Biblical writers. HucuH DuNcAN. 


ALPHA AND OMEGA.—A solemn designation of 
divinity, of Jewish origin, peculiar to the Book of 
Revelation. In Rev 1*it is applied to Himself by 
‘the Almighty,’ with obvious relation to Ex 34 
(cf. v.4) and Is 414 44° (for the LXX rendering of m7 
mixas by mavroxpdérwp, cf. Am 3% 4'%). In Rey 216 
also the epithet is applied not to the Son but to 
the Father, as shown by the context (cf. verses * 
‘a voice out of the throne,’ > ‘He spake that is 
seated on the throne,’ 7 ‘I will be his God and he 
shall be my son’). In 22'* it is placed in a derived 
sense (i.e. ‘I, the primary object and ultimate ful- 
filment of God’s promise’) in the mouth of the 
glorified Jesus. This transfer of a Divine title to 
the Son furnishes a problem of great interest for 
the early development of Christology ; for, as 
R. H. Charles points out (Hastings’ DB i. p. 70), 
‘although in Rev 18 [add 21°] this title is used of 
God the Father, it seems to be confined to the Son 
in Patristic and subsequent literature.’ 

1. Origin and Significance. —(a) The simplest 
and most primary use of this figure, derived as 
it is from the first and last terms of the alphabet, 
which with Greeks and Hebrews were also those 
of numerical notation, is common to several lan- 
guages. Thus in English we have the expression 
‘from A to Z.’ Schoettgen (Hor. Heb. 1. 1086) 
adduced from Jalkut Rubein, fol. 17. 4, ‘Adam 
transgressed the whole law from ®& to n’; and 
48. 4, ‘Abraham kept the law from x to 7.’ As 
Cremer shows (Theol. Wérterbuch, p. 1), this has no 
bearing on the case except linguistically. In 
Jalkut Rub. 128. 3, God is said to bless Israel 
from x to n (because Ly 16%! begins with x and 
ends with n), but to curse only from 1 to » (because 
Ly 16%-* begins with 1 and ends with »). R. H. 
Charles (/.c.) adds examples of this (general) use 
from Martial (v. 26 and ii. 57) and Theodoret 
(HE iv. 8). . 6 ; 

(6) In the later, more philosophical, period of 
Hebrew literature similar expressions are applied 
to God, as indicative of His omnipresence and 
eternal existence. God, as the Being from whom 
all things proceed and to whom they tend, is thus 
contrasted in Deutero-[saiah with heathen divini- 
ties (414 43! [cf. Ex 3] 446 48”). Here the best 
example is the Kabbalistic designation of the 
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Shekinah as nx, according to Buxtorf =‘ principium 
et finis’ (Lex. Chald. Talm. et Rabb.). 

But a threefold designation of God as the Eter- 
nal is also employed. The Jerusalem Targum on 
Ex 34 so interprets the Divine name (‘qui fuit, 
est, et erit, dixit mundo’), and the Targ. Jonathan 
on Dt 329 (‘ego ille est, qui est, et qui fuit, et qui 
erit’). So also, according to Bousset (ad Rev 1’), 
Shemoth R. iii. f. 105. 2, Midrash Tillum 117. 2, 
Bereshith R. on Dn 107 (the ‘writing of nox— 
truth=the seal of God.’ See below). Thus in 
He 2° God is both end and means of all things (6? 
bv, 60 00 Ta wdvra) ; in Ro 11° * Of him, through him, 
and unto him are all things’; cf. Rev 1+. 

Instances of expressions of like implication 
applied to the Deity (6 6eés), or to individual 
divinities, are naturally still more common in 
Greek philosophical literature, so that, as Justin 
says "ad Grecos, xxv.), ‘Plato, when mystically 
expressing the attributes of God’s eternity, said, 
“‘ God is, as the old tradition runs, the end and the 
middle of all things” ;: plainly alluding to the Law 
of Moses.’ The tradition was indeed ‘old’ in 
Plato’s day, but there are many more probable 
sources than Ex 3" for Plato. e need refer only 
to the song of the Peleiade at Dodona: Zevs jv, 
Zeds éorw, Leds eooerar (Paus. x. 12. 5); and the 
Orphic saying, Zeds mp&ros yévero, Leds toraros 
apyiKxépauvos, Leds kepary, Leds uécoa, «.7.d. (Lobeck, 
Aglaophamus, 521, 523, 530f.). Similar attributes 
are applied to Athene and Asclepius in examples 
quoted by Wetstein. Notoriously the Jewish 
apologists had been beforehand with Justin Mar- 
tyr in ascribing to Moses the larger and more 
philosophical conceptions of Deity enunciated by 
the philosophers ; and from these writings of the 
period of Revelation and earlier it is possible to 
demonstrate the existence of a Jewish kerygma 
(formula of missionary propaganda) defining the true 
nature of the Deity and of right worship, wherein 
Is 44°* with the expression borrowed in Rev 1° 21°, 
or its equivalent, is the central feature. Josephus 
(c. Apion. 11. 190-198 [ed. Niese]), contrasting the 
law of Moses on this subject with heathenism, 
calls it ‘our doctrine (\éyos) concerning God and 
His worship.” What he designated ‘the first com- 


mandment’ is easily recognizable as part of such: 


a kerygma, and seems to be derived from the same 
Jewish apologist pseudo - Hecateeus (c. 60 B.C.) 
whom he quotes in ¢. Apion. i. § 183-204, and ii. 
43. It is traceable already in the diatribes against 
idolatry in the Ep. of Aristeas (132-141) and the 
Wisdom of Solomon (chapters 13-14). The Pro- 
cemium of the oldest Jewish Sibyl (Sib. Or. v. 
7-8, 15) has: ‘There is one God Omnipotent, im- 
measurable, eternal, almighty, invisible, alone all- 
seeing, Himself unseen. . . . Worship Him, the 
alone existent, the Ruler of the world, who alone 
is from eternity to eternity.’ It appears again in 
Christian adaptation in Ac 1774-8! (ef. 1417, 1 Th 
1910 Ro 18-32 Wis 113 13% 10 1412-22-27); in the 
fragment of the Kerygma Petri, quoted in Clem. 
Strom. vi. 5. 39-43 (Frags. 2 and 3 ap. Preuschen, 
Antileg. p. 52: els eds éorw, ds apyty mdavrwy 
émolnoev kai rédous ékovclav éxwv, x.7.\.): in the 
Apology of Aristides; Tatian’s Oration iv.; Athena- 
goras, Leg. xiii., and the Hp. to Diogn. iii. It 
begins in Josephus: 6é7e @eds exec ra otmravra 
mavredis Kal paKkdplos, airos airw kal madow adrdpKns, 
apxy Kal péoa kal TéXos oVTOS TOY mwavtTwy—‘ He 
is the beginning and middle and end of all things’ 
(c. Apion. 11. 190). : 

On the other hand, the apologetic and eschato- 
logical literature, which Rabbinic Judaism after 
the rise of Christian speculation more and more 
excluded from caged use, shows a marked ten- 
dency to offset these heathen demiurgic ascriptions 
by similar ones applied not directly to God but to 


Jjiller of His promise of redemption (44°). 
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a hypostatized creative Wisdom (Pres? 2s) visi) 
81 919 Sir 24% 8, Bar 3°*), or to an angelic Being 
endowed with the same demiurgic attributes (2 Es 
5°5_65), 

The statement of Rabbi Kohler (Jewish Encycl. 
i. p. 438) is therefore correct regarding the phrase 
in Rev 18 and 21° if not in 22": ‘ This is not simply 
a paraphrase of Is 44° ‘I am the first and the last,” 
but the Hellenized form of a well-known Rab- 
binical dictum, ‘“‘ The seal of God is Emet, which 
means Truth, and is derived from the letters n > x, 
the first, the middle, and the last letters of the 
Hebrew alphabet, the beginning, the middle, and 
the end of all things.”’ In other words, we must 
realize the metaphysical development of Jewish 
theology which had taken place between Deutero- 
Isaiah and Revelation. The passages adduced by 
Kohler from Joma 696 and Sanh. 64a, and in par- 
ticular Jerus. Jeb. xii. 13a, Gen. R. Ixxxi., show 
the early prevalence of this interpretation of Dn 
102 ‘I shall show thee what is marked upon the 
writing of truth (nox 3n33), as the signum of God ; 
for, says Simon ben Lakish, ‘‘s is the first, > the 
middle, and n the last letter of the alphabet.” ’ 
This being the name of God according to Is 44°, ex- 
plained Jerus. Sanh. i. 18a, ‘I am the first [having 
had none from whom to receive the kingdom]; I 
am the middle, there being none who shares the 
kingdom with me ; [and I am the last], there being 
none to whom I shall hand the kingdom of the 
world.’ It would seem probable, however, con- 
sidering the connexion with Is 44$ (‘ first and last,’ 
the passage is a commonplace of early Christian- 
Jewish polemic), that the Kabbalistic form nx is 
the earlier, the middle term having perhaps been 
inserted in opposition to Jewish angelological and 
Christian cosmological speculation. Cf. Rey 11'7 
and 16° with 14 4°; and 2 Es 61° (where Uriel, speak- 
ing in the name of the Creator, says, ‘In the 
beginning, when the earth was made. . . then 
did I design these things, and they all were through 
me alone, and through none other: as by me 
also they shall be ended, and by none other’) with 
He 210, 

In 1 Co 8° we have a significant addition to the 
two-term ascription, ‘One God, the Father, of (é&) 
whom are all things, and we unto (eis) him.’ St. 
Paul (or his Corinthian converts) adds, ‘And one 
Lord Jesus Christ, throwgh whom are all things, 
and we through him.’ This addition marks the 
parting of the ways for Jewish and Christian 
theology, implying a mediating hypostasis identi- 
fied with Christ, that is, a Weslonehans doctrine. 
That in Rev 18 and 21° the phrase is still applied 
in the purely Jewish sense to God the Father alone, 
is placed beyond all doubt by the connected ascrip- 
tions, especially 6 dy Kal 6 jv Kal 6 épyduevos (not= 
écduevos) connecting 18 with 14. 

Why, and in what sense, the term A-9 is applied 
in Rev 22” by the glorified Christ to Himself, is 
the problem remaining ; and this independently of 
the question of composite authorship ; for to the 
final redactor, whose date can scarcely be later 
than A.D. 95, there was no incompatibility. 

(c) Besides the metaphysical or cosmological de- 
velopment, which we have traced in connexion 
with the Divine title A-Q from Deutero-Isaiah 
through Wisdom and psendo-Aristeas to its bi- 
fureation in Jewish and Christian theology con- 
temporary with the Book of Revelation, we have 
a parallel development of eschatological character. 
Jehovah is contrasted with the gods of the heathen 
in Is 41°26. 27 499 439- 10 446. Ws 26 4521 46°: 10 483. 5.12 
also, and indeed primarily, as ‘first and last’ in 
the sense of director of all things to the fulfilment 
of His predeclared purpose, i.e. confirmer and Sul- 
And 
manifestly the development of this idea of Jehovah 
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as ‘first and last’ in the redemptive or soterio- 
logical sense, would be more congenial to Hebrew 
thought than the metaphysical, although cosmo- 
logy, plays a great and increasing part in apoca- 
lyptic literature. In the substitution of 6 épxduevos 
for the anticipated 6 écsuevos in Rev 14 48 (ef. 117 
16°) recalling Mt 11* and He 10°’, we have evidence 
of the apocalyptic tendency to conceive of God by 
preference soteriolovically. 
_ But the final redemptive intervention of Jehovah 
is necessarily conceived as through some personal, 
human, or at least angelic (Mal 3!, 2 Es 55) agency, 
even when creative and cosmological functions are 
still attributed to Jehovah directly, without any, 
or with no more than an impersonal, intermediate 
agency. Hence, while in Rev 18 as in 14 and 216 
Jehovah Himself, ‘ the Alpha and Omega, the be- 
ginning and the end,’ is also 6 épxduevos, there is 
no escape for any believer in Jesus from trans- 
ferring the title in this soteriological sense to Him 
as Messiah. This will be the case whether his 
cosmology requires a Logos-doctrine for demiurgie 
functions, as with St. Paul, the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, and the Fourth Evangelist, or not. (The 
only trace of a true Logos-doctrine is the very super- 
ficial touch Rev 19>), Thus in Rev 17 28 the 
Isaian title ‘the first and the last’ is applied to 
Christ, and in 34 He is ealled ‘the Amen . . . the 
beginning of the creation of God.’ The titles are 
combined in 22, where we should perhaps render 
(Benson, Apocalypse, 1900, p. 26), ‘I, the Alpha 
and the Omega (am coming), the first and the last, 
the beginning and the end.’ As Hengstenberg 
maintained (on Rey 18), ‘In this declaration the 
Omega is to be regarded as emphatic... It is equi- 
yalent to saying, As lam the Alpha, so am I also 
the Omega. The beginning is surety for the end’ 
(cf. Ph 1°). For this reason it is perhaps also 
better to connect the words Nai, ’Auqy of 1% with 
v.® ‘Verily, verily, I am the Alpha and the 
Omega’ (Terry, Bibl. Apocalyptics, 1898, p. 281). 
The true sense, and at the same time the origin 
and explanation of this application of the Divine 
title, is to be found, as before, in the Epistles of 
St. Paul. In 2 Co 1” the promises of God, how- 
soever many they be, are said all to have their 
Yea in Christ. And, because this is so, it is 
further declared, ‘the Amen is also through him.’ 
The conception that Christ is the Amen or fulfil- 
ment of all the promises of God, as ‘heir of all 
things’ and we ‘joint heirs with him’ (Ro 4 8%, 
1 Co 3”, He 1’, Rey 217), is comparatively familiar 
tous. It represents the significance of the term 
Q in the eschatological application. We are much 
less familiar with the idea expressed in the A, 
though it is equally well attested in primitive 
Christian and contemporary Jewish thought. In 
Pauline language it represents that the people of 
Messiah were ‘blessed with every spiritual bless- 
ing in the heavenly algae in Christ, inasmuch as 
God chose them in his person before the founda- 
tion of the world . . . and foreordained them to 
be an adoption of sons,’ Eph 14°; cf. Is 44'*7, 
Wis 18%, He 2°10, Rey 217, and the doctrine of the 
apocalyptic writers, Jewish and Christian, that 
‘the world was created for the sake of man’— 
resp. ‘Israel,’ ‘ the righteous,’ ‘ the Church (As- 
sump. Mos. 12-44; 2 Es 6-9 711.915; Hermas, Vis. 
ji. 44 ete. The doctrine rests on Gn 126f-, Ps 84-8, 
Ex 4” ete.). Harnack has shown (History of Dogma, 
vol. i. Appendix 1, ‘The Conception of Pre-exist- 
ence’) how pre-existence is for the J ewish mind in 
some sense involved in that of ultimate persistence. 
The heir ‘for whom’ all things were created was 
in a more or less real sense (according to the dis- 
position of the thinker) conceived as present to 
the mind of the Creator before all things. ; Thus 
in Rabbinic phrase Messiah is one ot the ‘seven 


pre-existent things,’ or His ‘soul is laid up in 
Paradise before the foundation of the world,’ 
Apocalyptic eschatology demanded a representative 
‘Son,’ the ‘ Beloved,’ chosen ‘in the beginning’ to 
be head of the ‘ Beloved’ people of ‘sons’ in the 
end, with at least as much logical urgency as 
speculative cosmology demanded an agent of the 
creation itself. It is this which is meant when St. 
Paul says that ‘however many be the promises of 
God, they are in Christ Yea.’ This is ‘ the mystery 
which from all ages hath been hid in God who 
created all things . . . according to the eternal 
purpose which he purposed in Christ Jesus.’ In 
Pauline language, Christ ‘the Beloved,’ the ‘Son 
of his love,’ is the Yea and the Amen of the pro- 
mises of God. Cosmologically, He is the precrea- 
tive Wisdom, ‘the firstborn of all creation, in 
whom all things were created’ (cf. Rev 314, Pr 872), 
But it is not only that ‘he is before all things, 
and in him all things consist’ (ef. Sir 24°, Wis 1”), 
not only that ‘all things have been created through 
him,’ but also eschatologically ‘unto him’ (Col 
pen; ef. He 1** and Wis 77*-2"), logically sub- 
sequent to Him because made for His sake. In 
Revelation we have only the latter. The cosmo- 
logical ‘through’ Him practically disappears. It 
is only in the eschatological sense that Christ be- 
comes the original object and the ultimate fulfil- 
ment of the Divine purpose and promises, ‘the 
Yea, the Amen,’ ‘the Alpha and the Omega, the 
first and the last, the beginning and the end.’ 

2. The Later History. —It is doubtless from 
Revelation that the use of the term in Patristic 
literature and Christian epigraphy is mainly de- 
rived, though its popularity may well have been 
partly due to oral currency in Jewish-Christian 
circles before the publication of Revelation. The 
eschatological interest is still apparent in the 
hymn of Prudentius (Cathem. ix. 10-12), wherein 
the first line contains a reference to Ps 45! Vulg. 
(‘ Eructavit cor meum Verbum bonum’), treated as 
Messianic by the Fathers— 


‘Corde natus ex Parentis 
Ante mundi exordium 
Alpha et 2 cognominatus 
Ipse fons et clausula 
Omnium que sunt, fuerunt 
Queque post futura sunt.’ 


But in Clem. Alex. (Strom. iv. 25 and vi. 16) and 
Tertullian (de Monog. 5) the cosmological pre- 
dominates. Ambrose (Expositio in VII vesiones, 
i. 8) presents a different interpretation. In Gnostic 
circles speculative and cosmological interpretations 
are unbridled. Thus Marcus (ap. [reneus, Her. 
I. xiv. 6, xv. 1) maintained that Christ designated 
Himself AQ to set forth His own descent as the 
Holy Ghost on Jesus at His baptism, because by 
Gematria A Q(=800+1) and mepiorepa (=80+5 + 100 
+10+4200+300+5+100+1) are equivalent, 

Lirprature.—For the great mass of later epigraphic material 
the reader is referred to N. Miller in Herzog-Hauck’s Real- 
encykl. i. pp. 1-12, and the article ‘Monogram’ in Smith and 
Chectham’s Dict. of Christian Antiquities. Besides the works 
already cited, articles on A and & may be found in the various 
Bible Dictionaries and Encyclopedias. Its use in Rev 18216 and 
2913 should be studied in the critical commentaries On Divine 
epithets aad the doctrine of hypostases see Bousset, Religion 
des Judenthwms, iv. chs. 2 and 5 ee ne monographs in 

. CO. Wolfe, Cure Philolog. et Crit. on Rey 1°, 
ae B. W. Bacon. 

ALPHAUS (‘Ad¢aios).—In the NT this name 
is borne by (1) the father of the Levi who is 
commonly identified with Matthew the Apostle 
(Mk 24); (2) the father of the second James in 
the lists of the Apostles (Mt 10%, Mk Oe GL, 
Ac 1), The desire to connect as many of the 
Twelve as possible by ties of natural relationship 
has led some (¢.g. Weiss) to identify the two. But 
in the lists Matthew and James are separated by 
Thomas in St. Mark and St. Luke; and even in 
St. Matthew, where one follows the other, there is 
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no note that they were brothers, similar to that 
attached to the names of the sons of Zebedee. 

The identification of (2) with the Clopas of. Jn 
19% rests on two hypotheses: (2) The assumption 
that as a Mary is given as the mother of James, 
and consequently as the wife of Alpheus, she 
must be the same as Mary the wife of Clopas who 
stood by the Cross. Jerome (de Perpet. Virg. v. 
16) adopted this argument. But Mary is a name 
of far too common occurrence in the NT to make 
this theory of any value. (8) The alleged deriva- 
tion of the names Alpheus and Clopas from a 
common Aramaic original. But this has not been 
satisfactorily established: there is even a lack of 
agreement as to the form of the original. WH 
hold that its initial letter would be n, and print 
‘Adgatos accordingly ; but Edersheim quotes the 
Babylonian Talmud to show that the letter would 
be x. Jerome, although predisposed by his view 
of the Brethren of the Lord in favour of finding 
the same man under both names, rejects the 
linguistic identification ; and the Syriac versions 
also represent them by different words. Delitzsch 
held Alphzeus to be a Grecized form of an Aramaic 
word, but Clopas and Cleopas to be abbreviations 
of a Greek name Cleopatros (against this see 
Deissmann, Bible Studies, Eng. tr. p. 315 n.). 

Nothing is known of either Alpheus beyond the 
name; for such details as that (2) was the brother 
of Joseph, the reputed father of the Lord, stand or 
fall with his identification with Clopas to whom 
they really belong. See art. CLOPAS, below. 

LITERATURE. — Lightfoot, Essay on ‘The Brethren of the 
Lord’ in his Commentary on Galatians, also in Dissertations 
on the Apost. Age, p. 1; Mayor, The Epistle of St. James, 
Introd. p. xxi; Edersheim, Life and Times of Jesus the 
Messiah, bk. v. ch. 15; Andrews, Life of owr Lord upon 
Earth, 114,115; Weiss, Life of Christ, bk. iv. ch. 7 [Eng. tr.]. 

C. T. DimonT. 

ALTAR (@vovacripiov, a word of Hellenistic usage, 
applied to Jewish altars as distinguished from 
Bwyos, the ordinary word for heathen altars [ef. 
Ex 348, Nu 231, Dt 7°, Ac 177]).—The raised 
structure on which sacrifices and oblations were 
presented. As used in the Jewish ritual, the word 
was applied not only to the great altar of burnt- 
offering before the temple, but also to the altar of 
incense within the holy place, and on one or two 
occasions even to the me of shewbread (cf. Mal 
172 Ezk 41%). When no further specification 
was added, it denoted the altar of burnt-offering, 
the altar kar’ é£ox7v. 

The Jewish altar of Christ’s day was the last 
term of a Jong development, the history of which 
remains still in many points obscure. In the 
primitive Semitic worship it seems that no altar, 
properly speaking, was in use ; unless we choose to 
give that name to the sacred stone or pillar beside 
which the victim was slain, and on which the blood 
or fat of the sacrifice was smeared (ef. 1S 14° 64: }, 
1K 1%). In such cases the victims were slain (or 
slain and burnt), not on the saered stone, but 
beside it. No doubt the significant part of the 
offering lay in the smearing of the stone, which 
was more or less identified with the Deity (Gn 
281*22) and might thus be considered as both altar 
and temple. Later the burning of the victim came 
to be an integral part of the ceremony, and the 
hearth of burning acquired more importance. The 
hearth was originally the bare ground, or a rock 
(Jg 6 131-2), but later it was artificially formed. 
In the earliest law (Ex 20°26) it was prescribed 
that the altar should be of earth, or of unhewn 
stone, and be made without steps, evidently a rever- 
sion to a simpler custom than prevailed in many of 
the Canaanite altars, or in the altars of the high 
places. That the stone was not to be hewn may 
also be connected with the primitive idea that the 
deity which inhabited the stone might be offended 
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or injured by the dressing. These regulations 
were respected in a modified degree in the building 
of the altars of the temple at Jerusalem. The 
altar built by Ahaz, on an Assyrian model, was 
probably designed in total disregard of the early 
prescriptions ; but the later altars endeavoured to 
conform somewhat to the original ideal. Thus 
the altars of the second temple— both that of 
Zerubbabel and that built by Judas Maccabseus— 
were built of unhewn stone. In all probability 
there were steps up to the altar of the first temple * 
(cf. the altar of Ezekiel’s vision [43], which had 
steps on the eastern side); but the altars of the 
second temple were ascended by means of a gradual 
acclivity. 

The altar of Herod's temple, though larger than 
all former altars, preserved their main character- 
istics. It stood in front of the temple, in the inner- 
most court. It was built of unhewn stone; no iron 
tool was used in its construction. in this the 
letter of the law in Exodus was adhered to, while 
its evident intention was evaded. A new inter- 
pretation of the law against the use of hewn stone 
was given by Jewish tradition in the words of 
Johanan ben Zakkai: ‘The altar is a means of 
establishing peace between the people of Israel and 
their Father in heaven; therefore iron, which is 
used as an-instrument of murder, should not be 
swung over it.’ The altar was of huge dimensions. 
According to Josephus (BJ V. v. 6) it was 15 cubits 
high and 50 cubits square at the base; according 
to the more reliable tradition of the Mishna, 
which enters into precise details, it was 32 cubits 
square at the base and correspondingly less in 
height.+ Like the earlier altars, it rose up in a 
series of terraces or stages, contracting at irregular 
intervals. (The first landing was a eubit from the 
ground, and a cubit in breadth; while 5 cubits 
higher came a second landing). The hearth on the 
top still measured 24 cubits in length and breadth. 
The altar-hearth was made accessible to the mini- 
stering priests by a structure on the south side, 
built in the form of a very gradual acclivity, and 
making a pathway 32 cubits long by 16 broad. 
Beside this main ascent were small stairs to the 
several stages of the altar. Round the middle of 
the entire altar ran a red line as an indication 
to the priest when he sprinkled with blood the 
upper and lower parts of the altar. At the south- 
west corners of the hearth and of the altar’s base 
were openings to carry off the wine of the drink- 
offerings or the blood sprinkled on the side of the 
altar. These openings led into a subterranean 
canal which connected with the Kidron. At 
the corners of the altar-hearth were projections, 
called horns. The supposition that these were a 
survival of the time when the victims were slain 
as well as burnt on the altar, and required to be 
bound upon the hearth, has at least the recom- 
mendation of simplicity ; but it scarcely explains 
the peculiar sacredness attached to the altar-horns, 
or the important part they had in the ritual (1 K 
1°! 28, Ly 8° 9° 1618; in certain cases they were 
sprinkled with blood, Ex 291, Ly 47). The ex- 
planation given by Stade and others connects them 
with the worship of Jahweh as symbolized by a 
young bull. Northward from the altar was the 
place of slaughtering, with rings fastened in the 
ground, to which the animals were tied; it was 

* i.e. the altar of Ahaz. For the ‘brazen altar’ of Solomon 


see the daring hypothesis of W. R. Smith (RS, note L), and A. R. 
S. Kennedy’s note in Hastings’ DB i. 76. 

t The dimensions given by pseudo-Hecatzeus (Jos. ¢. Apion. i. 
22)—20 cubits square and 10 cubits high—are not adducible 
here ; they refer to an altar of the second temple. The altar of 
Ezekiel’s vision was 18 cubits square at the base and 11 cubits 
high. The altar of Solomon, aceording to 2 Ch 41, was 20 cubits 
square at the base and 10 high; dimensions perhaps taken, by 
the author who inserted them, from the altar of the second 
temple, with which he was acquainted. 
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provided also with pillars and tables for purposes 
of hanging, flaying, and washing. The temple, 
together with the altar and the place of slaughter, 
were separated from the rest of the inner court by 
a wall of partition, a cubit high, to mark off the 
part reserved for the priests from that free to 
Israelites generally: 

_On this ‘great altar the fire was kept burning 
night and day ; it was the centre of the Jewish 
ritual. On it, morning and evening, was offered 
the daily burnt-offering in the name of the people, 
accompanied with meal-offerings and drink-ofter- 
ings. On the Sabbaths and durine the festival 
days, the public offerings were greatly augmented. 
Still more vast was the number of private sacri- 
fices which were offered day by day ; and on the 
festival days, when Jerusalem was crowded with 
worshippers, thousands of priests officiated, and 
the great altar was scarcely sufficient to burn the 
masses of flesh that were heaped continuously 
upon it. : 

The altar of incense, or the golden altar, stood 
within the Holy Place. It was of very modest 
dimensions, and was used chiefly for the offering 
of incense, which took place twice daily, in the 
morning before the burnt-offering, and in the 
evening after it. 

Besides an incidental mention of the altar (Mt 
23°, Lk 11°), there are two pregnant sayings of 
Christ in the Gospels where the altar is concerned. 
In the first (Mt 5*-*4) He opposes to the mere ex- 
ternalism of the altar-worship the higher claims of 
brotherhood, teaching that what God requires is 
mercy and not sacrifice. In the other (Mt 23!8-2°) 
He exposes the puerility of the distinction made, 
in swearing, between the altar and the gift upon 
it. It was by such miserable casuistry that the 
seribes and Pharisees evaded the most solemnly 
assumed obligations. 

LITERATURE.—Benzinger’s and Nowack’s Heb. A7ch. (Index, 
s.v. ‘ Altar’); Josephus, BJ y. v. 6, and ec. Apion. i. 22; Mishna, 
Middoth iii. 1-4; Schenkel, Bibellexicon, ‘ Brandopferaltar’ ; 
Lightfoot, The Temple Service ; Schurer, H/JP u. i. 24; Well- 
hausen, Prolegomena (‘ Die Opfer’), and Reste des Arab. Heiden- 
thums?, 101f.; W. R. Smith, RS (Index, s.v. ‘ Altar’); Perrot 
and Chipiez, Histoire de l’ Art (Eng. tr., sections on Phenicia 
and Judea). See also Lightfoot (J. B.), ‘Essay on the Chr. 
Ministry’ in Phil. pp. 251, 261, 265, and in Dissertations, pp. 
217, 229, 234; Westcott (B. F.), Hebrews, pp. 453-461. 

J. Dick FLEMING. 

AMAZEMENT.—The interest of this word to 
students of the Gospels is twofold, and arises out 
of its employment, on the one hand, as one of the 
terms used to express the effect upon the people 
of our Lord’s supernatural manifestation, and on 
the other, in one unique instance, to describe an 
emotion which tore the heart of the God-man 


Himself. 


e nominal form, ‘amazement,’ is of rare occurrence in EV 
only ‘Ac 310, 1 P 36 [for rréqous]in AV ; Mk 542, Lk 496 526, Ac 310in 
RV); the passive verb, ‘to be amazed,’ occurs not infrequently 
in the narrative books of NT (rarely in OT, e.g. Ex 151°). They 
are especially characteristic of the Synoptic Gospels, and are 
currently employed in their narratives, along with several kin- 
dred terms, to describe the impression made by our Lord’s 
wonderful teaching and His miraculous works. In the AV they 
translate in these narratives a number of Gr. words : Ja os, 
Gee Bioprces, ExcbleeuBtopeces ; ExaTuais, Eka Tapeal , EXTATTTO WHI. But 
the RV, studying greater uniformity of rendering, omits :za7.40- 
couwes from this list, and makes ‘ amazement,’ ‘to be amazed, the 
stated representatives of the other two groups [exceptions ae 
Mk 168 where ézerxois is rendered ‘astonishment ; Ac 310f. 
where GaGos, z0xuG0¢ are represented by ‘wonder’: passages 
like Mk 321, 2Co 518, and again Ac 1010 1115 2217 are, of course, 
not in question]. To tzzAjocroucs it uniformly assigns ‘aston- 
ish,’ ‘astonishment’ ; and to the accompanying terms of kin- 
dred implications similarly appropriate renderings : to Don ypucr Cas 
Gxdovecta, Mk 1217) generally ‘to marvel (but, to wonder, 
Mt 1521, Lk 218 422 2412.41, also Ac 731), and to goBiaues (gajpee Mt 
1426, Mk 441, Lk 526 716 897; cf. rapacow Mt 1426, Mk 6 0, 7 pees 
Mk 168, zpfuw Mk 533, Lk 847) “to be afraid,’ varied to ‘to rear. 
The constant recurrence in the Synoptic narrative of one or 
another of these terms as a comment upon the effect of our 
Lord’s teaching or works, imparts to the reader be vivid sense 
of the supernaturalness of His manifestation and of the deep 


impression which it made as such on the people. 
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Sometimes it appears to have been the demeanour 
or bearing of our Lord which awoke wonder or 
struck with awe (Mt 27" |) Mk 15°, Mk 9% 1032. 
cf. Lk 2). Sometimes the emotion was aroused 
rather by the tone of His teaching, as, with His 
great “IT say unto you’ He ‘taught them as hay- 
Ing authority, and not as the scribes’ (Mk 122] Lk 
4°, Mt 7°85; cf. Mk 11)8, Mt 2233). At other times it 
was more distinctly what He said, the matter of 
His discourse, that excited the emotions in question 
—its unanticipated literalness, or its unanticipat- 
able judiciousness, wisdom, graciousness, or the 
radical paradox of its announcements (Lk 2%7- 48 

”; Mt 13° || Mk 62; Jn 75; Mt 19 || Mk 10%; 
Mt 227? || Mk 127, Lk 2075), Most commonly, how- 
ever, it was one of His wonderful works which 
brought to the spectators the dread sense of the * 
presence of the supernatural (Lk 59; Mk 127 || Lk 
4°; Mk 2!" || Lk 5%, Mt 98; Lk 736 1114|| Mt 1B s 
Mt 87 || Mk 44, Lk 8%; Mk 55 || Lk 932-37, Mk 
5%. 83.42) Lk 8; Mt 9%; Mk 6; Jn 6! |] Mt 1426; 
Mk 77; Lk 9%; Mt 21), and filled the country 
with wonder (Mt 15#4). . 

The circle affected, naturally, varies from a 
single individual (Mk 5*), or the few who happened 
to be concerned (Lk 2* 5%), or the body of His 
immediate followers (Mt 17%, Mk 102-26, Mt 1925 
21°), up to a smaller or larger assemblage of spec- 
tators (Lk 2% 4; Mk 1? jj Lk 42; Mk 127|| Lk 4; 
IM 22 ik 7298297) Milo 522) MiG 13°S) Milk 62s) Im 
619 || Mt 14%, Mk 6°; Mk 727, Lk 9%, Mk 168; Mt 
2272 || Mk 12”, Lk 20°), These spectators are often 
expressly declared to have been numerous: the 
are described as ‘ the multitudes’ or ‘ all the multi- 
tudes,’ ‘all the people of the country,’ or quite 
generally, when not a single occasion but a sum- 
mary of many is in question, ‘great multitudes’ 
(Mt 98 || Lk 5%; Mt 72 12°, Lk 114; 835 || Mk 555; 
Mik 89) Mit 9721575 Mic 9) Jnnt7 19) Mike 1128 Nt 
228). 

The several terms employed by the Evangelists to» 
describe the impression on the people of these super- 
natural manifestations, express the feelings natural 
to man in the presence of the supernatural. In 
their sum they leave on the reader’s mind a very 
complete sense of the reality and depth of the 
impression made. Their detailed synonymy is not 
always, however, perfectly clear. The student will 
find discriminating discussions of the two groups 
of terms which centre respectively around the 
notions of ‘wonder’ and ‘fear’ in J. H. Heinrich 
Schmidt’s well-known Synonymik der griechischen 
Sprache, at Nos. 168 and 139. It will probably suffice 
here to indicate very briefly the fundamental impli- 
cation of each term in its present application. 


@avuctw is a broad term, primarily expressing the complete 
engagement of the mind with an object which seizes so power- 
fully upon the attention as to compel exclusive occupation with 
it. It is ordinarily used in a good sense, and readily takes on 
the implication of ‘ admiration’; but it often occurs also when 
the object contemplated arouses internal opposition and dis- 
pleasure. What it always implies is that its objectis remark- 
able, extraordinary, beyond not so much expectation as ready 
comprehension, and therefore irresistibly engages attention and 
awakens ‘wonder.’ It does not import ‘surprise,’ but rather, if 
you will, ‘curiosity,’ or better, * interestedness.’ In this it 
separates itself from Doe poPreopeoes, in. which the notion of ‘un- 
expectedness’ is, at least originally, inherent. 

This latter term gives expression to the sense of mental 
helplessness which oppresses us On the occurrence of an un- 
anticipated and astonishing phenomenon. The affection of the 
mind it suggests is one of mingled admiration and fear ; and in 
the usage of the word this passes both downward into conster- 
nation,’ strengthened to ‘ fright’ and ‘terror,’ and upward into 
‘awe’ and ‘veneration.’ In the LXX the lower senses are pre- 
dominant (e.g. Sir 125, Ca 38 63(4) 910, Ezk 718; 1K 1415, 28 715, 
Wis 173, Dn 817. 18; 1 Mac 68, Dn 77, Sir 309). In the Evangelical 
passages now before us, on the other hand, the higher senses 
come forward, and the idea expressed lies near to ‘awe,’ and 
the term comes thus into close synonymy with pa Peopecs. 

The notion of ‘surprise’ which underlies Gox.Péopeoes Seeins to be 
much more prominent in tzicropeous. This term, broad enough 
to be applied to any ‘derangement,’ bodily or mental, was par- 
ticularly employed, with or without a defining adjunct, to de- 
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scribe that aberration of the mind, the subjects of which in 
English too we speak of simply as ‘demented’ (2Co 518), In 
its more ordinary usage the implication is no more than that 
the subject is thrown out of his normal state into a condition 
of ‘ecstasy,’ or extreme emotion,—the emotion in question 
being of varied kind, but more commonly an ‘amazement’ 
which carries with it at least a suggestion of perplexity, if not 
of bewilderment. ‘ nae 

When this ‘surprise’ rises to its height, however, especially if it 
is informed with alarm, the appropriate term to express it would 
seem to be tztAjocouns, although this term is used so frequently 
for purely intellectual effects arising from intellectual causes, 
that it falls readily into the sense of pure ‘astonishment.’ 
Nevertheless, the element of ‘alarm’ inherent in it places it 
among the synonyms of ¢o@éou«s, from which it differs as a 
sudden access of fright differs from an abiding state of fear, or 
as, in connexions like those at present engaging our attention, 
to be ‘awestruck’ differs from the continuous sense of ‘awful 
reverence’ which prompts to withdrawal from the dread pres- 
ence. 

The same fundamental emotien of fear which finds its most 
natural expression in go@éoue: is more rarely given expression 
also in such terms as rapéorw, the basal implication of which is 
‘agitation,’ ‘perturbation,’ passing on into the ‘ disquietude,’ on 
the one side, of that ‘troubled worry’ the extreme of which is 
expressed by &dyuovéw, and on the other into that terrified 
‘consternation’ which finds its extreme expression In +ro2oucs 
(Lk 2437): or as rpiuw, which in its application to the trembling 
of the mind—to mental ‘shivering ’—draws near to the notions 
of ‘anxiety’ and ‘horror.’ 


The emotions signalized as called out by the 
manifestation of Jesus in His word and work, it 
will be seen, run through the whole gamut of the 
appropriate responses of the human spirit in the 
presence of the supernatural. Men, seeing and 
hearing Him, wondered, were awestruck, amazed, 
astonished, made afraid, with a fear which dis- 
quieted their minds and exhibited itself in bodily 
trembling. The confusion by RV under the com- 
mon rendering ‘amaze,’ ‘amazement’ of two of 
these groups of terms (94uBos, PauBéoua, &xPauBos, 
éxOapBéouar, and éxoraors, e€loraua), Seems scarcely 
to do justice to the distinctive implications of 
either, and especially fails to mark the clear note of 
the higher implication of ‘awe’ that sounds in the 
former. The interest of noting how completely the 
notion of ‘ surprise,’ originally present in @4u8os, has 
in usage retired into the background in favour 
of deeper conceptions, is greatly increased by the 
employment of the strengthened form of the verb 
€xOauBéouac by St. Mark (14%) to describe an ele- 
ment in our Lord’s agony in Gethsemane. 

When St. Matthew (26°7) tells us that Jesus * be- 
gan to be sorrowful (\umeic#a) and sore troubled’ 
(ddnuovety), St. Mark, varying the phraseology, 
says (in the RV) that He ‘began to be greatly 
amazed (€k@aufetcbac) and sore troubled (14%°).’ 
Surely the rendering ‘amazed,’ however, misses 
the mark here: the note of the word, as a parallel 
to dédquovey and duretcba, is certainly that of 
anguish not of unexpectedness, and the commen- 
tators appear, therefore, to err when they lay 
stress on the latter idea. The usage in the LXX, 
both of the word itself (Sir 30°, where also, oddly 
enough, it is paralleled with \uvréw) and of its 
cognates, seems decisively to suggest a sense for 
it which will emphasize not the unexpectedness 
of our Lord’s experience, but its dreadfulness, 
and will attribute to our Saviour on this awful 
occasion, therefore, not ‘surprise,’ but ‘anguish 
and dread,’ ‘depression and alarm’ (J. A. Alex- 
ander), or even ‘inconceivable awe’ (Swete). 

The difficulty of the passage, let it be remarked, is not a dog- 
matic, but an exegetical one. There is no reason why we 
should not attribute to the human soul of the Lord all the 
emotions which are capable of working in the depths of a sin- 
less human spirit (cf. J. A. Alexander’s excellent note on Mk 
810 and Swete’s on Mk 68). But certainly the employment of 
the verb éxBocuBéowes here by St. Mark affords no warrant for 
thinking of the agony of Gethsemane as if it exceeded the ex- 
pectation of our Lord, and as if it consisted in large part of the 
Surprise and perplexity incident upon discovering it to be worse 
than He had anticipated (cf. the otherwise admirable note of 
Dr. Swete, in Joc.—‘long as He had foreseen the Passion, when 
it came clearly into view its terrors exceeded His anticipations che 
A. J. Mason, The Conditions of our Lord's Life on Earth, pp. 
135-138—‘ when the hour came, it exceeded all His expecta- 


tions’). On the contrary, the usage of the word combines with 
the context here to suggest that its whole force is absorbed in 
indicating the depths or soul-agony through which our Lord 
was called upon to pass in this mysterious experience. On the 
terms employed, the note of Pearson, On the Creed, ed. 1835, 
p. 281; ed. New York, 1847, pp. 288-289, is still worth consult- 
ing. aoe 
if studying the emotional life of our Lord’s hyman spirit 
during His life on earth, as it is exhibited to us in the Gospel 
narratives, nothing in point of fact is more striking than the 
richness of the vocabulary by means of which He is pictured to 
us as the ‘man of sorrows and acquainted with grief,’ and the 
slenderness of the suggestion that He may have been subject 
to the surprises which constitute so large an element in the 
lives of mere men. So far as the explicit assertions of the 
Evangelic narratives go, it would seem that the unexpected 
never happened to Jesus. Neither surprise, nor astonishment, 
nor amazement, nor suspense, nor embarrassment, nor per- 
plexity, nor distraction, is ever, in so many words, attributed 
to Him. Those who would discover in the narratives, never- 
theless, some ground for supposing that He may have experi- 
enced these emotions (e.g. A. J. Mason, The Conditions of 
our Lord’s Life on Earth, pp. 135-138; T. Adamson, Studies 
of the Mind in Christ, pp. 11, 12, 167: and in its extremity, 
E. A. Abbott, Philomythus, on which see Southern Presbyterian 
Review, Oct. 1834, ‘Some Recent Apocryphal Gospels,’ p. 733 ff.), 
must needs depend on an inferential method, the inconclusive- 
ness of which has been repeatedly pointed out of old, as, for 
example, by Augustine (e.g. c. Faust. Manich. xxii. 18), who 
remarks upon its equal applicability to the anthropomorphisms 
of the OT. 

‘Wonder’ (AV; RV ‘marvelling’), to be sure, is attributed 
to Jesus on two occasions (Mt gid ‘ij Lk 79, Mk 68). But the 
term used (6«vuefw) is on both occasions precisely that one 
which least of all implies ‘surprise,’ which declares its object 
rather extraordinary than unexpected. ‘ @evualw,’ remarks 
Schmidt (op. cit. p. 184), ‘is perfectly generally ‘“‘to wonder” 
or ‘‘to admire,” and is distinguished from éefev precisely as 
the German sich wundern or bewundern is from staunen ; that 
is, what has specially seized on us is in the case of davudley 
the extraordinary nature of the thing, while in the case of 
Juu8eiy it is the unexpectedness and suddenness of the occur- 
rence.’ All that needs be imported by these passages is that the 
circumstances adverted to were in themselves remarkable ; and 
that Jesus recognized, felt, and remarked upon their remark- 
ableness,—in the one instance with the implication of admira- 
tion, in the other with that of reprobation. That the circum- 
stances which called out His sense of the incongruity in the 
situations He remarks upon were unanticipated by our Lore, 
and therefore when observed struck Him with a shock of sur- 


prise, we are not told. BENJAMIN B. WARFIELD. 


AMBASSAGE.—This term is used in Lk 14° (AV 
and RV) and in RV of Lk 194 (more accurately 
instead of AV ‘message’). The Greek is mpecBela. 
Both in the original and the translation the 
abstract is used for the concrete; a term meaning 
the office or message of an ambassador or body of 
ambassadors for the ambassadors themselves. 

The formation of the word is not fully explained. The earlier 
form both in English and French was ambassade. The French 
suffix -age (= Lat. -aticwm) is usually found in words transferred 
from France, but 'sometimes it was added to English words. 
Ambassage seems to be an exception to both. It may be either 
a formation from a French root or a softening of ambassade by 
the influence of analogy. The word was accented by some on 
the first syllable, by others on the second. An alternative 
spelling was embassage. Both forms are obsolete, being sup- 
planted by embassy, the direct equivalent of ambassade. 

In Lk 14% Jesus is speaking of discipleship 
and the necessary condition of entire surrender to 
eee authority. And He gives in illustration 
the parable which teaches the folly of entering on 
an enterprise without counting the cost, A prince 
who has provoked to war a superior power will 
do well to send an ambassage to sue for peace— 
peace without honour. The man whose force of 
character is not able to withstand and overcome 
the worldly obstacles, must in some form or other 
make compromise with the worldly powers. He is 
not fit for the kingdom of God. (For other inter- 
pretations see Trench and the Commentators). 

The second occurrence (Lk 1914) is in the parable 
of the Pounds; not in the main part, which bears 
resemblance to the parable of the Talents, but in 
one of two verses (vy. 27) directed to a subsidiary 
aspect of the situation. While the servants of the 
distant dignitary are, in his absence, carrying out 
instructions and using opportunities, a section of 
his subjects resolve to cast off his authority. To 
this effect they send an embassy. When he returns 
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he rewards the faithful and executes punishment 
on the disloyal. The application is to the Second 
Coming of the Lord. 

The term mpecSeia (from mpéaBus, Sold’) belongs 
to classical Greek, and it contains an expression of 
the rule that responsible duties of statecraft are 
naturally entrusted to approved elders and heads 
of families. St. Paul uses the corresponding verb 
in 2Co 5”, where he describes the Christian 

reachers as ‘ambassadors for Christ,’ and in 

ph 6” the idea is repeated. Perhaps we may 
connect the occurrence of zpeoSela in the Third 
Gospel with St. Luke’s apparent preference of 
‘presbyter’ to ‘bishop’ (Ac 20"), and_his repeated 
use of presbyterion for the body of Jewish elders 
{Lk 228, Ac 4° 22°). For the terms are expressive 
of dignity, and in St. Luke’s literary style a sense 
of dignity is clearly shown. 

It is further notable that commentators are able 
to refer the suggestion of both these parables to 
contemporary history. The former corresponds 
with the struggle between Antipas and his father- 
in-law, Hareth, king of Arabia; the latter is 
illustrated by Herod, by Archelaus, and by Anti- 
pas, each of whom went to Rome to obtain an 
enhancement of power. But details apply to the 
case of Archelaus, who put his friends in command 
of cities, and against whom the Jews sent to the 
emperor an embassy of fifty men (Jos. Ant. XvIt. 
xe 1). R. Scott. 


AMBITION.—The word ‘ambition’ is not found 
in the AV or RV, but the propensity signified is, 
of course, represented in the New Testament. Its 
derivation is Latin [ambi, ‘about,’ and ire, itum, 
‘to go’ ], meaning a@ going about in all directions, 
especially with a view to collecting votes. It thus 
means to have such a desire as to make one go 
out of one’s way to satisfy it, and, in a secondary 
sense, denotes the object which arouses such desire 
and effort. Asa psychological fact, Ambition may 
be defined as a natural spring of action which 
makes for the increment of life. Ethically speak- 
ing, it takes its colour from the object towards 
which it is directed. In ordinary use it implies 
blame ; but in true Christianity, where the utmost 
is given for the highest, it is otherwise. 

In the Epistles the verbs diwxw, crovddfw, fnTéw 
are used figuratively for this propensity (Ph 3”, 
2 P 3*4, Ro 10%); but perhaps a nearer synonym is 
¢m\éw with its corresponding substantive (fos (as 
in 1 Co 141: !*- 89, ef. Weymouth’s NT in Modern 
Speech), though ¢fAos in a good sense is generally 
translated ‘zeal,’ and in a bad sense ‘jealousy,’ 
both words being of rather broader significance 
than ‘ambition.’ 

It is in accordance with the literary character- 
istics of the Gospel narratives that such an abstract 
idea as ambition can be found only under some 
picturesque phrase, e.g. ‘lamp of the body (Mt 
6-28), ‘food’ (Jn 4%4). ‘To cut off the right hand 
or ‘to pluck out the right eye’ is the expression 
used by our Lord for destroying one’s dearest 
ambition, whether it is controlling one’s energies 
or directing one’s imagination (Mk 9**, cf., as 
Trench points out, the use of 6p0adpuds rovnpés [Mt 
63, Mk 77] for ‘envy’). aie 

But although there is no explicit reference to 
Ambition in the NT, it is so characteristic a fact 
of human nature that a large part of the teaching 
of Christ might be exhibited in relation to it. 
And because it is capable of being bent towards 
lofty as well as sinister, or at least selfish ends, 
Christian ethics seems from one point of view to 
be the exaltation of Ambition, from another its 

ition. 
a8 For Ambition.—Christ’s method was to use 
the fact of Ambition and purify it by exercising 
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it on the highest objective. The call to the first 
disciples was an appeal to their ambition for a 
higher life: ‘Follow me, and I will make you 
fishers of men’ (Mt 41), He gave primacy to an 
ambition for the ends of the Kingdom over all 
worldly ambitions in the words: ‘Seek ye first the 
kingdom of God and His righteousness’ (Mt 6°), 
He compared the earnestness of true followers 
with the ambition of a pearl-merchant (Mt 13%), 
and encouraged the peligiats ambition of the 
young ruler by trying to turn it into a new and 
deeper channel (Mt 19%): ‘If thou wouldest be 
perfect, sell... give . . . and thou shalt have 
treasure in heaven.’ It was part of His teaching 
to set before His disciples a prize to aim at (Lk 
22%. 3), Mt 54-4, Jn 12%); and He expected them 
to go out of their way in devotion, and to all 
lengths in fidelity (Lk 9° 1426f 1915-19, Mt 2514-23) in 
order to win the truest praise and most lasting 
success. ‘The Christian moral reformation may 
indeed be summed up in this—humanity changed 
from a restraint to a motive’ (Hcce Homo). 

2. igainst Ambition.—But it may with equal 
truth be said that the aim of the life and teaching 
of Christ was to depose Ambition from its ruling 
place. He was always rebuking (1) inordinate 
desires for any kind of selfish satisfaction, whether 
they were associated with greed (Jn 6” ‘food 
that perisheth’; Lk 674, and esp. 12-2!) or with 
pride (Mt 6'4 < glory of men,’ 2075-8 ‘lord it,’ 23-2 
‘seen of men and called Rabbi’); or (2) even a 
high-placed desire if it was held thoughtlessly and 
without counting the cost (Lk 1478-83 the builder 
and the king who failed in their ambition; Mk 
10-40 the sons of Zebedee who ‘knew not what 
they asked’). Moreover, Christ cut away the 
very tap-root of Ambition by turning self oat of 
its place at the seat of the motives of life, in 
favour of a living trust in the Father and an 
undivided allegiance to Himself. The virtues 
which are most prominent in the Christian ideal 
leave no room at all for Ambition in the gener- 
ally accepted use of the word. For Christianity 
demands humility (Mt 5° ete., Lk 147™ ete., Jn 
132-15), generosity (Mk 12%: 4, Lk 6%-21 19% ete.), 
and self-renouncement (Mt 10%-*, Mk 10%: 2, 
Jn 1224-28), 

On the whole, the influence of Christ’s teaching 
and inspiration on Ambition has been not to ex- 
tirpate it, but to control and chasten it by the 
discovery and establishment of other standpoints, 
such as the outlook of other-worldliness, the sense 
of brotherhood, and personal allegiance to Himself. 


LitErature.—Lightfoot (J. B.), Cambridge Sermons, 217 5 
Moore (A. L.), Advent to Advent, 239; Shedd (W. G. T.), Sermons 
to the Spiritual Man, 371; Mozley (W. B.), University Sermons, 
262. A. NORMAN ROWLAND. 


AMEN.—Like the Greek dyjy, this is practically 
a transliteration of the Heb. j>x, which itself is a 
verbal adjective connected with a root eee 
to make firm, establish. In the last instance, an 
as we are concerned with it, it is an indeclinable 
particle. Barth treats it as originally a substan- 
tive (=‘ firmness,’ ‘certainty’). For the deriva- 
tion, cf. our Eng. ‘yes,’ ‘yea,’ which is also 
connected with an old verbal root of similar sig- 
nificance. : 

As a formula of solemn confirmation, assever- 
ation and assent, it was established in old and 
familiar usage amongst the Jews in the time of 
our Lord. Its function is specially associated with 
worship, prayer, the expression of will and desire, 
the enunciation of weighty judgments and truths. 
Four modes in which Amen is used may be dis- 
tineuished—(1) Initial, when it lends weight to 
the utterance following. (2) Final, when used by 
the speaker himself in solemn confirmation of what 
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precedes. (3) Responsive, when used to express 
assent to the utterance of another, as in prayers, 
benedictions, oaths, ete. (4) Subscriptional, when 
used to mark the close of a writing, but hardly 
amounting to much more than a peculiar variant 
of ‘ Finis.’ ; : 

The subscriptional Amen requires but a brief 
notice. No instance of it is found in the OT; 
and as regards the closing Amen in the several 
Scriptures of the NT there is for the most part a 
lack of textual authority. The AV, following the 
TR, in most instances has it; the RV in most 
instances omits it. Where it is found, in the 
Epistles and the Apocalypse, it is rather due to 
the fact that these writings close with a doxology, 
prayer, or benediction. The variations of authority 
in such cases seem to a large extent capricious: 
else why, e.g., Amen at the end of 1 Corinthians 
and not at the end of 2 Corinthians? The closing 
Amen in each of the Gospels, though without 
authority, is a genuine instance of the subscrip- 
tional use of later times. This use has a further 
curious illustration in the practice of copyists of 
MSS who wrote 99 at the end of their work, this 
being the total numerical value of the characters 
in duiv. For the purposes of the present article it 
will be necessary to examine the whole Biblical 
usage of ‘Amen.’ 

14. Amen in the OT.—The formula is found in (a) 
the Pentateuch (Nu 5”, Dt 27 passim) as a ritual 
injunction (LXX yévoro throughout). (6) nl K 
126, 1 Ch 166, Neh 5%, Jer 11° 28° it is mentioned 
as being actually used (LXX in 1 K 1°% yévoiro 
otrws, Jer 28° ddnOds, elsewhere dujv). (c) In the 
Psalms (411% 7219 8953 106%) we meet with its 
liturgical use (LXX yévoro). The most common 
equivalent for Amen in the LXX is yévoro; and 
with this may be compared St. Paul’s familiar «i 
yévoro, the negative formula of dissent and depre- 
cation. 

No clear instance of the use of an initial Amen 
occurs. Hoge thinks we have such in 1 K 1°, Jer 
115 and 28°; but in each of these cases it will be 
found that the Amen is a responsive assent to 
something that precedes. It is true that the LXX 
rendering in Jer 28° (d\7@6s) shows that the trans- 
lators were inclined to regard this as an instance 
of an initial Amen; but even here the term is 
really an ironical response to the false prophecy of 
Hananiah in vv.?4, Almost all the instances, 
indeed, in which Amen is met with in the OT are 
examples of the responsive use ; the only consider- 
able instances of the final use being found at the 
end of each of the first three divisions of the 
Psalter. In the Apocrypha we have further in- 
stances of the responsive Amen in To 88 and in 
Jth 137° and 15! (EV in the latter book renders 
‘So be it’). The doubled formula (‘ Amen, Amen,’ 
cf. Jth 13°) thus used is naturally explained as an 
expression of earnestness. It may here be added 
that among the Jews at a much later period Amen 
has a responsive and desiderative use in connexion 
with every kind of expression of desire and feli- 
citation; ¢.g. ‘May he live to see good days: 
Amen !’ 

2. Amen in the Gospels.—We must set aside 
the instances of swbscriptional Amen (see above) 
as without authority. In Mt 68 some ancient 
authorities support the conclusion of the Lord’s 
Prayer with doxology and Amen; but it can 
hardly be doubted that Amen here, along with 
the doxology which it closes, is not original, but 
due to liturgical use (see ‘Notes on Select Read- 
ings’ in Westcott-Hort’s NZ in Greek, ad loc.) 


In all the other instances in the Gospels it is the 
initial Amen that is found, given always and 
only as a wsus loguendi of Christ in the formula, 
duiy Neyw vmiv (ox), according to the Synoptists, 
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and duh duhv yw tu (co), according to St. 
John. 

Now, whilst final Amen as a formula of con- 
clusion or response remains unaltered throughout 
in NT in the various versions, it is of interest to 
notice the different ways in which this initial 
Amen is treated. The Vulgate, e.g., invariably 
keeps the untranslated form, and reads Amen (or 
Amen, Amen) dico vobis. The modern Greek 
equivalent is d\nO@s (dAnOGs ddnPQs) ; and with 
this accords our EV ‘Verily,’ and also Luther's 
Wahrlich. And, indeed, among the Synoptists 
themselves there are indications that an initial 
Amen has sometimes been replaced by another 
term. This is specially so in the case of St. Luke, 
who has only 6 instances of dujy as against 30 in 
St. Matthew, and 13 in St. Mark. We have, 
e.g., vat in Lk 11°! for dujv in the parallel Mt 23° 
aAnOas in Lk 9% (cf. Mt 168, Mk 9"). All this goes 
to show that this use of Amen on the part of Jesus 
was quite a peculiarity. ; 

The very \éyw tyiv alone would have been notice- 
able as a mode of assertion: the addition of duyy 
does but intensify this characteristic, as an enforce- 
ment and corroboration of the utterances that are 
thus prefaced. The Heb. j>x, which in our Lord’s 
time was usual only in responses, thus appears to 
have been taken by Him as an expedient for ‘con- 
firming His own statement ‘in the same way as if 
it were an oath or a blessing.’ Formule of pro- 
testation and affirmation involving an oath were in 
use among Rabbinical teachers to enforce teachings 
and sayings, and with these the mode of Jesus 
invites comparison and contrast. 

The attempt of Delitzsch to explain this Amen (particularly 
in the double form) through the Aramaic Ni°DXN ‘I say,’ cannot 
be sustained. Jannaris, again (Expos. Times, Sept. 1902, 
p. 564), has ventured the suggestion that éu7v thus used is a 
corruption of 4 «yy (ei wz%v); but interesting and ingenious as 
this may be, it lacks confirmation, and amongst the instances 
of the use of % uwxy which he adduces from the LXX, the 
papyri, etc., not one suits the case here by showing any such 
construction as % 47y Aéyw duiy in use. 

A parallel between Amen and our ‘ Yes’ has been 
already suggested: and in the NT we similarly 
find dujv and vat closely associated (2 Co 1°°. Rev 
17), whilst we have before noticed how in St. 
Luke vai is found as a substitute for dujv. It may 
not therefore be out of place here to suggest that 
we have an illustration and analogy as regards the 
use of an initial Amen in the use of an intro- 
ductory ‘Yes’ sometimes found in English (see, 
e.g., Shakspeare, 2 Hen. IV.1. iii. 36 ; Pope, Morag 
Essays, i. 1). 

The double Amen, which oceurs 25 times in St. 
John, and is peculiar to that Gospel, has provoked 
much curiosity as to how it is to be explained. If 
Jesus used as a formula in teaching now auyv éywo 
ijuiy and again duty duty éyw duty, it is very 
strange that the Synopties should invariably re- 
present Him as using the former, and the Fourth 
Gospel invariably as using the latter. Why not 
instances of both promiscuously through all the 
Gospels if the two were thus alike used ? 

The statement that the Johannine form ‘intro- 
duces a truth of special solemnity and importance’ 
(as Plummer in Camb. Gr. Test. for Schools, ete., 
‘St. John,’ note on ch. 1°) is quite gratuitous, as a 
comparison of the sayings and discourses of our 
Lord will show. It is too obviously a dictwm for 
the purpose of explanation. The truth is, if we 
have regard to the exclamatory character of dujv 
as a particle in this special use, there is noth- 
Ing surprising in its being thus repeated ; and we 
have the analogy of the repeated Amen in re- 
spony noticed above. Why St. John alone 
should give the formula in this particular way is a 
further question. If a consideration of the pheno- 
mena connected with the composition of the Fourth 
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apes to the conclusion that in the form in 
ch the utterances of Jesus are there presented 
we have not His ipsissima verba, we may most 
naturally regard the repetition of aun asa peculi- 
arity due to the Evangelist, and (taking the 
evidence of the Synoptists into account) not neces- 
sarily a form actually used by Jesus. 

_ 3. Amen in the rest of the NT.—In the numerous 
mstances in which Amen occurs in the NT out- 
side the Gospels, it is almost entirely found in con- 
nexion with prayers, doxologies, or benedictions, as 
a solemn corroborative conclusion ( Jinal use). In 
addition, we have the responsive use of Amen illus- 
trated in 1 Co 146 (see below, s. ‘ Liturgical use’) 
and Rev 54: and dujv in Rev 22% is responsive 
to the épxoua raxv preceding. Extra-canonical 
writings furnish plentiful examples of the same 
use. Two instances, again, of an introductory 
Amen in the Apocalypse (7!2 194), as a form of 
exultant acclamation, are interesting, but are 
quite distinct from the initial Amen in the utter- 
ances of Jesus in the Gospels. 

Amen as a substantive appears in two forms: 
(1) 76 duny, (2) 6 dujyv. We meet with the former 
in 1Co 14'° and 2Co 1”. In both cases there 
appears to be a reference to a liturgical Amen. In 
the latter passage, indeed, it might be contended 
that dujv is merely in correspondence with vat, 
both simply conveying the idea of confirmation 
and assurance; but if we follow the better sup- 
ported reading (as in RV) the presence of such a 
reference can hardly be denied. 

The use of 6 dujy as a name for our Lord in Rev 
3 is striking and peculiar. The attempt, how- 
ever, to explain it by reference to 2 Co 1” is not 
satisfactory. The curious expression ‘the God of 
Amen’ (EV ‘the God of truth’) in Is 65!* is not 
sufficiently a parallel to afford an explanation, for 
the Amen in this case is not a personal name, but 
the EV furnishes a satisfactory equivalent in the 
rendering ‘truth.’ Surely, however, there need be 
little dificulty about the use of such a term as a 
designation of Jesus. Considering the wealth of 
descriptive epithets applied to Him in the NT and 
other early Christian writings, and also the termin- 
ology favoured by the author of the Apocalypse, 
we must feel that this use of Amen, if bold, is not 
unnatural or unapt, so suggestive as the term is 
of truth and firmness. Another but very different 
use of Amen as a proper name may be mentioned. 
Among certain of the Gnostics dujy figured as the 
name of an angel (Hippolytus, Philosophumena, 
ceexvili. 79, eeciv. 45). 

4%, Amen in liturgical use.—(a) Jewish.—In the 
Persian period Amen was in use as ‘ the responsory 
of the people to the doxology of the Priests and 
the Levites’ (see Neh 8°, 1 Ch 16%, Ps 106%). In 
the time of Christ it had become an established 
and familiar formula of the synagogue worship in 
particular, the response used in the Temple being 
a longer form: ‘Blessed be the Name of the glory 
of His kingdom for ever and ever!’ In still later 
times a formula of response was used which was 
apparently a combination of the synagogue Amen 
with the Temple responsory: ‘Amen: praised be 
the great Name for ever and ever!’ In the syna- 
gogue service the Amen was said by the people in 
response to the reader’s doxology. (In the great 
synagogue of Alexandria the attendant used to 
signal the congregation with a flag when to give 
the response). Amen was also the responsory to 
the priestly blessing. 

Responsive Amen at the end of prayers was 
evidently an old custom among the Jews. In 
later times they are said to have discouraged this, 
because Amen at the end of every prayer had 
become the habit of Christians. The use of Amen 
in this connexion was thus considerably restricted ; 
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but certain synagogue prayers were still 
as to be followed by the Amen. 

The Rabbis in their liturgical exactness rigor- 
ously determined the sense of Amen, and, among 
other things, enjoined that every doxology, on 
Whatever occasion, must be followed by this re- 
Sponse. Curious sayings were current among 
them, emphasizing the significance and value of 
Amen. Should, ¢.g., the inhabitants of hell ex- 
claim ‘Amen!’ when the holy Name of God is 
praised, it will secure their release (Yalk. ii. 296 
to Is 26°). c 

(0) Christian. —This use of Amen was un- 
doubtedly borrowed by the Christians from the 
Jewish synagogue, as, indeed, other liturgical fea- 
tures were. St. Paul’s words in 1 Co 14!° are of 
special interest here. The reader is so to recite 
his prayers that the ignorant should have the 
boon of answering the Amen to the doxology, 
The idvsrns (x79) for whom he pleads is similarly 
considered by the Rabbis, and they give the 
same Instruction. It cannot be maintained that 
the term evxapicria used here by St. Paul has that 
special and, so to speak, technical sense which 
it afterwards acquires as applied to the Lord’s 
Supper, and that so ‘the Amen’ (76 duqnv) intended 
is specifically the response connected with the 
observance of that institution. At the same time, 
the whole reference clearly indicates that Amen 
as a responsory in Christian worship was already 
a regular and familiar usage. 

It is, however, in connexion with the Eucharist, 
in the special sense of the term, that the Fathers 
particularly mention the responsive Amen, and 
refer to it as said after the doxology with which 
the long Prayer of Consecration closed. Justin 
Martyr (Apol. 2), Tertullian (de Spectacul. 25), 
Dionysius of Alexandria (ap. Euseb. HE), and 
Chrysostom (Hom. 35 vi 1 Cor.) make such refer- 
ence. This prayer, of course, was at first said 
aloud, so as to be heard by all; but in the course 
of time (after the 8th cent.) the custom grew for 
the officiating minister to say it sotto voce. Even 
then, such importance was attached to the re- 
sponse of the people that the priest was required 
to say the closing words (‘world without end’) 
aloud, so that then the ‘Amen’ might be said. 
This in the West: in the Greek Church it was 
similarly required that the words of the institution 
should be said aloud, though the first part of the 
prayer was said inaudibly, so that the people 
might hear them and make their response. A 
writer of the 9th cent. (Florus Magister), referring 
to this usage, says: ‘Amen, which is responded 
by the whole church, means Jé¢ is true. This, 
therefore, the faithful respond at the consecration 
of so great a mystery, as also in every prayer duly 
said, and by responding declare assent.’ A similar 
use of Amen at the end of the Exhortation (which 
is not a prayer), commencing the second part of 
the eucharistic service (see Book of Common 
Prayer), and at the end of the corresponding 
‘Preface’ in the old Gallican Liturgy, may also 
be pointed out. . , 

Jerome has an interesting reference to the loud 
congregational Amen, which he describes as re- 
sounding like thunder (‘ad similitudinem ceelestis 
tonitrui’— Com. ad Galat.). This corresponds 
to a synagogue custom of uttering the ‘Amen 
with the full power’ of the voice (Shab. 119d). 

The modern practice of singing Amen at the 
elose of hymns in public worship 1s partly due to 
a musical demand for a suitable cadence to con- 
clude the tune: but it is also in harmony with 
the most ancient practice of closing hymns with 
doxologies, which naturally carried an Amen with 
them. The discrimination observable in some 
hymnals, whereby hymns containing a prayer or 
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a doxology are closed with Amen and others not, 
arises from misapprehension. Amen not only 
means ‘So be it,’ but equally ‘So it is,’ and should 
thus be suitable as a conclusion to all hymns that 
are appropriate for Christian worship. 

(c) Mohammedan.—Among the Mohammedans 
Amen is used liturgically, but only to a slight 
extent. It is universally used by them after every 
recital of the first Swra of the Koran—the so-called 
Surat al-Fatihat (= Preface or Introduction). This 
brief, prayer-like form is held in great veneration, 
and has among them a place corresponding to that 
of the Paternoster amongst Christians. 


LiTERATURE.—The Bible Dictionaries, s.v.; Jewish Encyclo- 
pedia, s.v.; Berakhoth i. 11-19; H. W. Hogg, Jewish Quart. 
Review, Oct. 1896; articles in Hxpository Times, by Nestle 
(Jan, 1897), and Jannaris (Sept. 1902); Dalman, Die Worte Jesu 
(Eng. tr. 1902, p. 226 ff.); Scudamore, Notitia Eucharistica. 

J. S. CLEMENS. 

AM HA’AREZ ()2x7 oy) means literally ‘the 
people of the land.’ Sometimes—particularly in 
later books of OT—it is found in the plural ‘ammé 
h@ Grez or ‘ammé hi drazéth. ts use in the time 
of Christ indicates the following development :-— 
From being (1) applied to the ordinary inhabitants 
of the land (Gn 237: 1. 8) or to the people at large as 
a body (2 K 1114-18-19. 20 155 1615 9174 ete.), the term 
came (2) to be used to designate the.common people 
as distinguished from the king, princes, priests, 
etc. (Jer 4471, Hag 24, Zec 7°), and (3) like ‘ pagan’ 
from pagus, was applied to those remote from or 
untouched by the culture (particularly religious 
culture) of the time, till it became (4) finally, 
an expression of contempt meaning ‘uncultured,’ 
‘rude,’ ‘barbarous,’ ‘irreligious,’ applied to a 
certain class or even to a member of that class. 
To the ‘am h@arez the Pharisees directly refer in 
Jn 7* *This multitude which knoweth not the 
Law are accursed.’ 

The origin of this cleavage is found in the OT. 
At the Exile we are told ‘none were left save the 
very poor of the people of the land’ (7x7 oy nba 
2K 244), These mingled with the neighbouring 
non-Israelites and perhaps also with the settlers 
from Assyria, intermarrying with them, and prob- 
ably adopting their customs. Hence at the Return 
both Ezra and Nehemiah demanded a complete 
separation (Ezr 91, Neh 108%!) between the re- 
turned exiles who observed the Law strictly, and 
qo settlers who constituted ‘the people of the 

and. 

This idea developed and led to the formation 
of a party called ‘Separatists,’ Hdsidim or Pé- 
rishim (Aram. Périshayy@ ; see art. ‘ Pharisees’ in 
Hastings’ DB iii. p. 826), who regarded all contact 
with the vulgar crowd (‘wm h@arez) as defiling, 
' observed a strict régime of ceremonial purity, and 
called each other haber (i.e. ‘brother’). The ‘am 
h@arez was the antithesis of the habér, outside the 
pale of this higher Judaism, poor, ignorant of the 
Law, despised. In Rabbinical literature, where he 
is always regarded as a Jew, many definitions of 
the ‘am h@arez are given. Thus in the Talmud 
(Berakhéth 476) he is described as one ‘ who does 
not give his tithes regularly,’ or ‘who does not 
read the Shema morning and evening,’ or ‘ who does 
not wear ¢éphillim,’ or ‘who has no mézzah on his 
doorposts,’ or “who fails to teach his children the 
Law,’ or ‘who has not associated with the learned.’ 
Montefiore in his Hibbert Lectures denies that 
such sharp cleavage between the Hasidim and the 
am h@ Greg ever existed save in the minds of later 
Rabbis who had difficulty in defining ‘am ha’arez, 
and consequently he questions the authenticity of 
Jn 7, but on insufficient grounds, A great gulf 
and much bitterness existed between the two. 
A Pharisee would not accept the evidence of an 
am h@arez as a witness, nor give him his daughter 
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in marriage. Even the touch of the garment of an 
‘am hd’ares was defiling; and Lazarus (Ethics of 
Judaism) quotes a saying, ‘An ‘am h@arez may be 
killed on the Sabbath of Sabbaths, or torn like a 
fish. This can hardly be taken literally; yet it 
illustrates the feeling which doubtless prevailed in 
the time of Christ towards the ‘am ha@arez. The 
mind of Jesus triumphed over this narrow spirit. 
In these poor despised outcasts He saw infinite 
possibilities for goodness. They were the objects 
of His special care. To them had the Father sent 


Him, for at the very worst they were only ‘ the lost 
sheep of the house of Israel’ (Mt 10°). 


LITERATURE. — Jewish Encyclopedia (art. ‘Am -haaretz’); 
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the Messiah, i. 85; Wiinsche, Der Bab. Talm. U. 1. 295 $ 
Lazarus, Ethics of Judaism, Eng. tr. i. Appendix, note 483, 
258; C. G. Montefiore, Hibbert Lectures, 1892, * Origin and 
Growth of Hebrew Religion,’ pp. 497-502 ; Rosenthal, Vier 
Apokryphische Biicher, pp. 25-29; Hamburger, RE ii, 54-56. 

G. GORDON STOTT. 

AMMINADAB.—An ancestor of our Lord, Mt 1*. 


AMON.—A king of Judah (c. 640 B.C.) mentioned 
in our Lord’s genealogy, Mt 1” (Gr. “Auds, RVm 
Amos). 


ANDREW (’Avépéas, ‘manly’).—In the Synoptic 
Gospels, Andrew is little more than a name; but 
the references to him in the Fourth Gospel are of 
such a character as to leave upon our minds a 
wonderfully clear impression of the manner of 
man he was, and of the service which he ren- 
dered to the Church of Christ. Andrew was a 
native of Bethsaida (Jn 1#), but afterwards shared 
the same house (Mk 1”) at Capernaum (v.”!) 
with his better known brother Simon Peter. By 
trade he was a fisherman (Mt 438), but, attracted 
by all that he had heard or seen of John the 
Baptist, for a time at least he left his old work, 
and, following the Baptist into the wilderness, 
came to be recognized as one of his disciples 
(Jn 15-49), A better teacher Andrew could not 
have had; for if from John he first learned the 
exceeding sinfulness of sin, by him also he was 
pointed to the promised Deliverer, the Lamb of 
God, who was to take away the sin of the world. 
And when, accordingly, the Christ did come, it 
was to find Andrew with a heart ready and eager 
to welcome Him. Of that first interview between 
the Lord and His new disciple the Fourth Evan- 
gelist, who was himself present, has preserved the 
record (Jn 1%-4°), and he it is also who tells us 
that no sooner had Andrew realized for himself 
the truth regarding Jesus, than he at once went 
in search of his brother Peter (vv.%:*?). And 
thus to the first-called of Christ’s disciples (1pw7é- 
k\ynTos, according to a common designation of 
Andrew in early ecclesiastical writers) was given 
the joy of bringing next his own brother to the 
Lord. The call of James and of John, if they 
had not been previously summoned, would seem 
to have followed; but in none of these instances 
did this imply as yet more than a personal re- 
lationship to the Saviour. The actual summons 
to work came later, when, by the Sea of Galilee, 
Jesus bade Andrew, along with the same three 
companions, leave his nets and come after Him 
(Mt 4!8#-). And this in turn was followed shortly 
afterwards by Andrew’s appointment to a place 
in the Apostolic Band (Mt 102").. His place, 
moreover, was a place of honour, for his name 
always occurs in the first group of four, and it is 
with Peter and James and John that he is again 
associated in the ‘private’ inquiries to Jesus re- 
garding the time of the Last Things (Mk 13°). 

Still more interesting, however, as illustrating 
Andrew’s character, are the two occasions on which 
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he is specially associated with Philip, the only 
other Apostle who bore a Greek name. The first 
incident occurred at the Feeding of the Five 
Thousand, when, in contrast to the anxious, c¢al- 
culating Philip, the downright, practical Andrew 
thought it worth while to draw the Saviour's atten- 
tion to the lad’s little store, even though he too 
was at a loss as to what it could effect (Jn 65%), 
And the second occurred when to Philip, again 
perplexed by the desire of certain Greeks (Gentiles, 
therefore) to see Jesus, Andrew suggested that the 
true course was at least to lay the request before 
Jesus Himself, and leave Him to decide whether 
or not it could be granted (Jn 12%*:), 

After this, with the exception of the incident 
already referred to (Mk 13%), Andrew is not again 
mentioned in the Gospels, and the only subsequent 
reference to him in Scripture is the mere mention 
of his name in Ac 1. Tradition, however, has 
been busy with his after-history; and he is re- 

resented as labouring, according to one account, 
in Seythia (Eus. HE iii. 1), whence he has been 
adopted as the patron-saint of Russia; or, ac- 
cording to another, in Achaia. In any case, there 
is general agreement that he was martyred at 
Patrz in Achaia, being bound, not nailed, to the 
cross, in order to prolong his sufferings. There 
is, however, no warrant for the belief that the 
cross was of the decussate shape (X), as this cross, 
usually associated with his name, is of a much 
later date. 


A striking tradition preserved in the Muratorian Fragment 
brings Andrew and John together in their old age as they had 
been in their youth: ‘The fourth Gospel [was written by] 
John, one of the disciples (i.e. Apostles). When his fellow- 
disciples and bishops urgently pressed him, he said, ‘‘ Fast with 
me [from] to-day, for three days, and let us tell one another any 
revelation which may be made to us, either for or against [the 
plan of writing].” On the same night it wasrevealed to Andrew, 
one of the Apostles, that John should relate all in his own 
name, and that all should review [his writing)’ (see Westcott, 
Gospel of St. John, p. xxxv ; History of NT Canon, p. 523). 

It is also deserving of mention that about 740 Andrew became 
the patron-saint of Scotland, owing to the belief that his arm 
had been brought by St. Regulus to the town on the East Coast 


that now bears his name. 


The character of Andrew, as it appears in the 
few scattered notices that we have of him, is that 
of a simple, kindly man who had the courage of 
his opinions, as proved by his being the first of 
the Baptist’s disciples openly to follow Jesus; who 
was eager to share with others the privileges he 
himself enjoyed (witness his search for Peter, and 
his treatment of the Greeks) ; and who, his work 
done, was always ready to efface himself (see 
especially Lightfoot, Sermons on Special Occasions, 

. 160ff.). Again, when we think of the Apostle 
in his more official aspect, it is sufficient to recall 
that he was not only the first home-missionary 
(Jn 1), but also the first foreign-missionary (12**) 
—evidence, if evidence be wanted, of the close 
connexion between the two spheres of work, 


aturE.—In addition to what has been noted above, and 
_ [gece to Andrew in the different Lives of Christ, see 
H. Latham, Pastor Pastorum, p. 156 ff.; the present writer's 
The Twelve Apostles (J. M. Dent), p. 24 ff. ; Expositor, 1st ser. 
vii. [1882], 424 ff. ; Ker, Sermons, 2nd ser. 100 ff. The principal 
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opens GEORGE MILLIGAN. 


ANGELS.—The statements as to angels which 
meet us in the Gospels are in most respects the 
same as are found in the Jewish literature of 
the period, both Biblical and extra-Biblical. Tn 
the main, Christ and His Apostles appropriated 
the Angelology of current Judaism — but not 
without critical selection. It would be difficult 


to point to a time when the Jews, as a people, did 
not believe in angels; yet there were exceptions. 
Possibly it was the exuberance of the belief that 
produced in some minds a reaction. At all events, 
it is a fact that the portion of the OT known to 
criticism as the Priests’ Code is silent on the sub- 
ject of angels ; and it is also noteworthy that the 
Sadducees, who were the descendants of the high- 
priestly families, protested in the time of our Lord 
against some, if not all, of the popular notions re- 
specting angels (Ac 238), 

It is popes that belief in angels is originally 
a corollary from the conception of God as King. 
A lone king—a king without a court—is almost 
a contradiction in terms. And inasmuch as the 
recognition of God as King is the earliest and 
most prevalent of Israel’s conceptions of God, we 
naturally expect the belief in angels, as God’s 
court, serving Him in His palace and discharging 
the function of messengers, to be ancient and per- 
vasive. We have then, doubtless, a very primitive 
conception of angels in the words of Micaiah to 
Ahab, in 1 K 22 ‘T saw Jahweh sitting on his 
throne, and all the host of heaven standing by 
him, on his right hand and on his left.’ A second 
and quite distinct feature of the Angelology of the 
OT is found in the appearances of one who is called 
‘the Angel of Jahweh’—who is described as un- 
distinguishable from man in appearance, and yet 
claims to speak and act in the name of Jahweh 
Himself (Gn 187-2817 3074-20) Jo 1326 22), Tt ds 
noteworthy as a feature of OT criticism, that, as 
P is silent as to angels, so the appearances of an 
angel as a manlike manifestation of God and not a 
mere messenger, are confined to those portions of 
the OT which, on quite other grounds, are assigned 
to JE. Thirdly, when the Jews came to have 
more exalted views of God, and of the incompati- 
bility between Divinity and humanity, spirit and 
matter, good and evil, and, in consequence, con- 
ceived of God as aloof from the world and incapable 
of immediate contact and intercourse with sinful 
mortals, the doctrine of angels received more 
attention than ever before. The same influences 
which led the Persians to frame such an elaborate 
system of Angelology, led the Jews, during and 
after the Exile, to frame a similar system, or in 
some respects to borrow from the Persian system ; 
to believe in gradations among the angelic hosts ; 
to give names to those who were of high rank, 
and to assign to each of these some definite kind 
of work to do among men, or some province on the 
earth to administer as satrap under ‘the King of 
Heaven’ (see art. ‘Zoroastrianism’ in vol. iv. of 
Hastings’ DB). oe 

In the Gospels there are clear indications of the 
first and third of these phases of belief. The 
second is of interest to the NT student as a pre- 
paratory discipline in the direction of Christology ; 
and as such has no further importance for us at 
present. Ewald has said (OT and NT Theology, p. 
79) that in Christianity there is ‘no denial of the 
existence of angels, but a return to the simpler 
colouring of the early narratives.’ So far as. sim- 
plicity of narrative is concerned, there is certainly 
a close resemblance between the angel-incidents 
of St. Luke and Acts on the one hand, and of 
Genesis on the other; but in the NT the angel 
never identifies himself with Jahweh as is done in 
Genesis; and there are in the NT some phases of 
Angelology which belong, not to ‘the early narra- 
tives,’ but to post-exilic conceptions. 

We wish now, with the help of Jewish literature, 
more or less contemporary, to make a systematic 
presentation of those beliefs as to angels which 
are found in the discourses and narratives of the 
four Gospels. 1t might be supposed that we should 
find it helpful to kéep apart the utterances of our 
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Lord from the descriptions of the Evangelists ; but, 
in fact, there is such complete unity of conception 
underlying both discourses and narratives, that no 
“useful purpose can be served by treating them 
separately. ; 

1, ANGELS IN HEAVEN.—1. They form an army 
or host. Lk 23 ‘There was with the angel (who 
appeared to the shepherds) a multitude of the 
heavenly host’ (crparié). Our Lord carries the 
military metaphor even further when He speaks 
of ‘more than 12 legions of angels’ (Mt 26”). 
Oriental hyperbole was fully employed in express- 
ing the magnitude of the heavenly army. Rey 51 
speaks of ‘myriads of myriads and thousands of 
thousands’; and He 12” speaks of ‘ the myriads of 
angels ’—both in probable allusion to Dn 7. In 
Job 253 also the question is asked: ‘Is there any 
number of his armies?’ Similarly the Pal. Targ. 
to Ex 12” tells of 90,000 myriads of destroying 
angels; and in Dt 34° the same Targum speaks of 
the glory of the Shekinah being revealed to the 
dying Moses, with 2000 myriads of angels and 
42,000 chariots; as 2 K 6” tells of a ‘mountain 
full of horses and chariots of fire round about 
Elisha.’ 

2. They form a court. Heaven is ‘God’s throne’ 
(Mt 54 23”), and there also ‘the Son of Man shall 
sit on the throne of his glory’ (Mt 19°). The 
angels, as courtiers, stand in vast multitudes before 
the throne (Rev 5! 7"). As in earthly courts there 
are gradations of rank and dignity, so in heaven. 
It is St. Paul who speaks most explicitly of ‘the 
principalities and powers in the heavenly places’ 
(Eph 3”), and of Christ’s being ‘exalted far above 
all rule, and authority, and power, and dominion’ 
(Eph 1"); and ‘evidently Paul regarded them as 
actually existent and intelligent forces’ (Robinson, 
in loco); but the same conception presents itself in 
the Gospels in the reference to archangels, who 
were four, or in some authors seven, in number: 
Gabriel, Raphael, Michael, and Uriel being those 
most frequently mentioned. In Lk 1” the angel 
who appears to Zacharias says: ‘I am Gabriel, 
that stand in the presence of God’; as in To 12 
the angel says to Tobit: ‘I am Raphael, one of 
the seven holy angels, which present the prayers 
of the saints and go in before the glory of the 
Holy One.’ Even in the OT the angels are spoken 
of as forming ‘a council’: e.g. in Ps 897, where 
God is said to be ‘ very terrible in the council of 
the holy ones,’ and in Ps 82! where He is said to 
‘judge amidst the Elohim.’ This idea was a great 
favourite with later Jews, who maintained that 
‘God does nothing without consulting the family 
above’ (Sanhedrin, 386). To the same circle of ideas 
belong the words of the Lord Jesus: ‘Every one that 
shall confess me before men, him will the Son of 
Man confess before the angels of God; but he that 
denieth me in the presence of men shall be denied 
in the presence of the angels of God’ (Lk 12-9), 
Evidently the angels are interested spectators of 
men’s behaviour, responsive to their victories and 
defeats, their sins and struggles ; and we are here 
taught that to be denied before such a vast re- 
sponsive assembly intensifies the remorse of the 
apostate, as to be confessed before them intensifies 
the joy of those who are ‘faithful unto death.’ 
Again, in many courts, and particularly in that 
of the Persians, there were secretaries or scribes, 
whose business it was to keep a ‘book of records’ 
(Est 61), in which the names and deeds of those 
who had deserved well of the king were honour- 
ably recorded. The metaphor of heaven as a 
palace and court is so far kept up, that the Jews 
often spoke of books in heaven in which men’s 
deeds are recorded. Not only do we read in 
Slavonic Enoch 19° of ‘angels who are over the 
souls of men, and who write down all their works 


and their lives before the face of the Lord’ ; and 
in the Apocalypse of John, where symbolism 
abounds, of ‘books’ being ‘opened,’ and of the 
‘dead’ being ‘judged according to what was 
written in the books’: but even in an Epistle 
of St. Paul we read of those ‘whose names are 
in the book of life’ (Ph 4%), and in He 12”, of 
‘the church of the firstborn who are enrolled in 
heaven’; and precisely in accord with the above 
our Lord bade His disciples rejoice, because their 
names ‘are written in heaven,’ z.e. enrolled for 
honour (Lk 10°). 

3. They form a choir in the heavenly temple. 
The description of heaven in the Apocalypse is 
quite as much that of a temple as a palace. 
Heaven contains its altar (8° 9), its censers (5° 
8%), its musicians (5° 15°), and its singers (59 148 
15’). In extra-Biblical literature the veil is often 
mentioned, concealing the abode of God in the 
Most Holy Place, within which the archangels are 
permitted to enter (To 12%, Enoch 40°). The 
only reference in the Gospels under this head is 
the song of the angels, described in Lk 2. It 
is possible, in spite of the reading of some very 
ancient Greek MSS (&*ABD), that this song, like 
that of the seraphim in Is 67, is a triple antiphonal 
one— 

* Glory to God in the highest [heaven], 


Peace on earth, 
Among men [Divine] good pleasure.’ 


4 They are ‘sons of God.’ In this respect the 
saints who are raised again are ‘equal to the 
angels’ (Lk 20%). They are sons of God_ by 
creation and by obedience (Job 1® 2! 387). They 
‘do not owe their existence to the ordinary process 
of filiation, but to an immediate act of creation’ 
(Godet, OT Studies, 7); thus resembling in their 
origin the bodily nature of those who are ‘sons of 
the resurrection.’ Hence we find that they are 
frequently described as ‘holy’ (Mt 257, Mk 8%, 
Lk 9%, Job 5! 151°, Dn 835), and by implication we 
learn that angels obey God’s will in heaven, since 
we are taught by our Lord to pray that God’s holy 
will may be done on earth as it is in heaven (Mt 6", 
ef. Ps 103”), 

5. They are free from sensuous feelings. This 
is taught in Mt 22% ‘In the resurrection they 
neither marry [as men] nor are given in marriage 
[as women], but are as the angels of God in 
heaven.’ These words were spoken by our Lord 
in response to the doubts of the Sadducees on the 
subject of the resurrection. Christ’s reply is in 
effect this: The source of your error is that you do 
not fully recognize the power of God. You seem 
to think that God can make only one kind of body, 
with one sort of functions, and dependent on one 
means of life. In that way you limit unduly the 
power of God. ‘In that age’ (Lk 20%), ‘when 
they rise from the dead’ (Mk 12%), men do not eat 
and drink (Ro 141"). Not being mortal, they are not 
dependent on food for nourishment, nor have they, 
by nature, sensuous appetites, but are icdyyedou 
(‘equal to the angels’). Thus skilfully did Jesus 
give a double-edged reply to the teachings of 
the Sadducees (Ac 238). While answering their 
objection against the resurrection, He affirms that 
‘those who are accounted worthy to attain to that 
aiwv, and the resurrection from the dead... are 
equal to the angels’—thus plainly disclosing His 
belief in angels and setting it over against their 
disbelief. As to the spiritual nature of angels, 
Philo speaks of them as aowuato. Kal evdalmwoves 
Yuxal (‘incorporeal and happy souls’); and again, 
as ‘bodiless souls, not mixtures of rational and 
irrational natures as ours are, but having the irra- 
tional nature cut out, wholly intelligent through- 
out, pure-thoughts (Noyuol, elsewhere Aédyor) like 
a monad’ (Drummond’s Philo, 145-147; cf. Philo’s 
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Confusion of Tongues, p. 8, Allegory, iii. 62). The 
Rabbis interpreted Dn 7" to teach that the nature 
of the angels is fire. They are nourished by the 
radiance which streams from the presence of God. 
They need no material nourishment, and their 
nature is not responsive to bodily pleasures’ 
(Weber, Jiid. Theol.2 167 : Pesikta, Bia; Exodus 


> @¢ ’ 2 mei . a : 
I. 32). They are also said to be ‘spiritual beings’ 
(Lev. R. 24), ‘without sensuous requirements’ 


(Yoma, 74h), ‘without hatred, envy, or jealousy’ 
(Chag. 14). The Jewish legends which ‘interpret 
Gn 64 as teaching a commingling of angels with 
Women, sO as to produce ‘mighty men, men of 
renown, seem at variance with the above belief 
as to the immunity of celestial intelligences from 
all passion. It is true that Jude ® and Enoch 15-7 
both speak of the angels as having first ‘left their 
habitation’ in heaven ; but the fact that they were 
deemed capable of sexual intercourse implies a 
much coarser conception of the angelic nature 
than is taught in the words of our Lord, of Phiio, 
and of the Talmud. 

6. They have extensive, and yet limited, know- 
ledge. This is clearly taught in one utterance of 
Christ's, recorded in Mt 24°°|) Mk 13® ‘Of that day 
and hour knoweth no man, nof even the angels 
of heaven.’ The implications clearly are (1) that 
angels know most things, far better than men; but 
2) that there are some things, including the day of 
the Second Advent, which they do nof know. Both 
these propositions admit of copious illustration 
from Jewish literature. First, as to their exten- 
sive knowledge. There are numerons intimations 
of the scientific skill of the angels, their acquaint- 
ance with the events of human lives, and their 
prescience of future events. The Book of Jubilees, 
a pre-Christian work extensively read, affirms (127) 
that Moses was taught by Gabriel concerning 
Creation and the things narrated in Genesis; that 
angels taught Noah herbal remedies (10), and 
brought to Jacob seven tablets recording the 
history of his posterity (327). In Enoch 8! Azazel 
is said to have taught men metallurgy and other 
sciences ; as Prometheus was said to have taught 
the Greeks. In To 12” the angel assures Tobit 
that he was familiar with all the events of his 
troublous days: as in 28S 147” the woman of 
Tekoa flatters Joab that he was ‘as wise as an 
angel of God to know all things that are in the 
earth.’ But this knowledge has itslimits. Angels 
were supposed to understand no language but He- 
brew (Chagigah, 16a). In 2 Es 4”, in revealing 
eschatological events, the angel gives the tokens 
of the coming end, but confesses his ignorance as 
to whether Esdras will be alive at the time. The 
Midrash on Ps 25" affirms that ‘nothing is hidden 
from the angels’; but according to Sanhedrin, 
99a, and other Talmudic passages, ‘they know not 
the time of Israel’s redemption.’ In 1 P 1 we are 
told that ‘the angels desire’ (but in vain) ‘to look 
into’ some of the NT mysteries; and in Slav. 
Enoch 24° 402, Enoch tells his children that not 
even the angels know the secrets which he discloses 
to them. , ; 

7. They take a deep interest in the salvation of 
men. We gather this from the evident joy with 
which angels announced the advent of the Messiah 
to the shepherds at Bethlehem. , The angel who 
brought the ‘tidings of great joy’ (Lk 2") clearly 
felt the joy himself; and the song which the 
heavenly host sang in praise to God was the out- 
come of joyous hearts. Even more explicitly is 
this taught in Lk 15” ‘There is joy in the pres- 
ence of the angels of God over one sinner that 
repenteth.’ The word évamov seems here to mean 
‘in the midst of,’ ‘among.’ ‘Joy is manifest on 
every countenance.’ Even if the joy intended be 
‘the joy of God, which breaks forth in presence of 
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the angels’ (Godet, in doco), still the implication 
would be that the heart of the angelie throng is 
en rapport with the heart of ‘the happy God.’ 
On this point the words of the angel are instruc- 
tive which are recorded in Rey 22” ‘I am a 
fellow-servant with thee and with thy brethren 
the prophets, and with them that keep the words 
of this book.’ The interpreting angel confesses to 
unity of service with the Church, and in so doing 
imples a oneness of sympathy and love with the 
saints. So also when, in 1 P 1!2, we read that ‘the 
angels desire to look into’ the marvels of redemp- 
tion, there is, as Dr. Hort says, ‘a glimpse of the 
fellowship of angels with prophets and evangelists, 
and implicitly with the sutfering Christians to 
whom St. Peter wrote.’ The same deep interest 
in the progress of the Church appears in Eph 3”, 
where we are taught that one great purpose which 
moved God to enter on the work of human salva- 
tion was, that ‘through the Church the manifold 
wisdom of God might be made known to the 
principalities and powers in heavenly places.’ The 
Church on earth is the arena on which the attri- 
buties of God are displayed for the admiration and 
adoration of ‘the family in heaven’ (Eph 3"). 

il. ANGELS AS VISITANTS TO EARTH. —1. To 
convey messages from God to man.—(a) In dreams. 
It is a peculiarity of the Gospel of the Infancy, as 
recorded by St. Matthew, that the appearances of 
the angels are in dreams to Joseph, bidding him 
acknowledge Mary as his wife (Mt 1°°), take the 
young child and His mother to Egypt (2), and 
return to Palestine on the death of Herod (21). 
The only OT parallel to this is Gn 31", where 
Jacob tells his wives that ‘the angel of God spake’ 
to him ‘in a dream.’ 

(6) In other instances the message of the angel is 
brought in full, wakeful consciousness. It was 
while Zacharias was ministering at the altar of 
incense in the Holy Place that an angel who called 
himself Gabriel appeared, foretelling the birth of 


John (Lk 1"). It was while the shepherds were 
keeping watch over their flock that the angel stood 
near them and directed them to the babe in Beth- 
lehem (Lk 2% 1!); and it is narrated by the three 
Synoptists that it was through angelic agency 
that the disciples were informed of the Resurrec- 
tion. St. Matthew narrates that it was an angel 
who had ‘descended from heaven’ (28), that spoke 
to the women at the tomb (28°7). St. Mark 
speaks of a young man ‘arrayed in a white robe’ 
(16°), and St. Luke of ‘two men in dazzling 
apparel’ (244), who assured the women that Christ 
was risen. The author of the Fourth Gospel is 
silent as to angelic appearances at the Resurrec- 
tion, but he bears testimony to the popular belief 
in angelic voices (Jn 12”). When a voice came 
from heaven, saying, ‘I have glorified and will 
avain glorify (my name),’ the Evangelist records : 
‘Some of the people said, An angel spake to him. 
We reserve for special consideration the sacredly 
mysterious interview of the angel Gabriel with the 
Virgin Mary (Lk 1%). The salutation of the 
angel was: * Hail, thou favoured one! The Lord 
is with thee.’ When she was perplexed at the 
saying, the angel announced : ‘ Thou shalt conceive 
in thy womb and bear a son, and shalt call his 
name Jesus.’ This Son is further described as 
‘Son of the Most High’ and Me to whom ‘the 


Lord God will give the throne of his father David.’ 
Then, in reply to the Virgin’s further doubts and 
perplexities, the angel vouchsafes the dread ex- 
planation, ‘The Holy Ghost shall come upon thee, 
and the power (dvvapus) of the Most High shall 
overshadow thee. . . . No word from God shall be 
devoid of power.’ The full consideration of these 
words will be fittingly considered under ANNUNCIA- 
TION (Which see). On us it seems to devolve to 
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speak of the view which arose very early in Jewish 
Christian circles, and which regarded the angel as 
not merely the messenger, but the cause of the 
conception. It was a general belief among the 
Jews that a spoken word has causal efficacy. This 
lay at the root of the belief in the potency of spells 
and charms. And if every spoken word is mighty, 
the words of God are almighty. The expression 
‘No word from (mapdé) God shall _ be devoid of 
power’ (Lk 1%7) was accordingly interpreted to 
mean that the message brought from God through 
the angel had causal efficacy: the Divine word 
spoken by the angel caused the conception. In 
the Protevangelium of James (11*) the angel is 
recorded to have said: ‘Thou shalt conceive from 
His word’ (é« rod Adyou avrod), and the same ex- 

ression occurs in the Arabie Gospel of the Infancy. 
This is the origin of the curious doctrine of the 
ancient Church, that the Virgin conceived through 
the ear. The word of the angel, which was a 
Divine message, reached the Virgin through the 
ear. The ear was thus believed to be the channel 
through which the Divine potency was operative. 
Even Augustine says: ‘ Virgo per aurem impreg- 
nabatur.’ As bearing on this subject, we may 
note that in the Ascension of Isaiah the angel 
Gabriel is called ‘the angel of the Holy Spirit’ 
(316 723 996), In pseudo-Matthew (c.10), Joseph says : 
‘Why do ye mislead me to believe that an angel 
of the Lord hath made her pregnant?’ and in the 
Protevangelium of James the Virgin explains her 
condition to Joseph in these words: ‘The case is 
the same as it, was with Adam whom God created. 
He said, ‘‘ Let him be”; and he was.’ 

2. Angels as performing physical actions. This 
is an ancient representation of which the OT 
furnishes many instances: Ps 91% (cited Mt 4°, Lk 
410f.) “angels... shall bear thee up on their hands’ ; 
in Dn 6” angels shut the lions’ mouths ; in Ps 347 
angels encamp round about them that fear God ; 
so in Apocrypha (Bel *6, Three *). It is therefore 
precisely in accord with Jewish modes of thought 
that we read in Mt 28? ‘There was a great earth- 
quake: for an angel of the Lord descended from 
heaven, and came and rolled away the stone’; and 
in Mk 1" ‘He was with the wild beasts; and the 
angels ministered unto him’ (cf. Mt 4"), 

3. As performing psychical actions. When Jesus 
was in the garden, and ‘being in an agony prayed 
more earnestly,’ we are told that ‘there appeared 
to him an angel from heaven strengthening him’ 
(Lk 224).* So in Dn 10"? Daniel records that 
there was ‘no strength in him, and no breath 
left in him,’ and an angel ‘touched him and 
strengthened him.’ The Hebrews drew no dis- 
tinction between the physical and the psychical. 
It was in their regard just as easy for these 
spiritual existences to rou away a stone as to 
infuse vigour into the system, and give power to 
the enfeebled nerves and will. 

4. Angels are deputed to guard the righteous 
from danger. In Gn 247 Abraham prays for his 
servant: ‘May God send his angel before thee’ ; 
and Jacob saw angels ‘ascending and descending’ 
over him in his sleep (Gn 28"). In the time of 
Christ it was a Jewish belief not merely that 
angels are sent to guide and guard men, but also 
that every man has his own guardian spirit, or, as 
others teach, two guardians. In the Talmudic 
treatise Berakhoth (606), when a man goes into an 
unclean place, he prays his guardian angels to wait 
outside till he returns. In Pal. Targum to Gn 33! 
Jacob says to Esau, ‘I have seen thy face as if I 
saw the face of thy angel’; on Gn 48" the same 
Targum reads: ‘May the angel whom thou hast 
assigned to me bless the lads.’ Similarly the Sohar 


ae On the question of the genuineness of this passage see the 
‘Notes on Select Readings’ in Westcott and Hort’s NT in Greek, 


to Exodus (p. 190) says: ‘From the 13th year of 
a man and onwards, God assigns to every man two 
angels, one on the right hand and one on the left ; 
and the Testament of Joseph (c. 6) names the angel 
of Abraham as the guardian of Joseph. It is 
here more than elsewhere that we seem to recog- 
nize the influence of Persia on Jewish beliefs. ' 

The question now occurs, What connexion is 
there between the above and Mt 18! ‘See that ye 
despise not one of these little ones, for I say unto 
you, that their angels in heaven continually behold 
the face of my Father who is in heaven’? It is 
evident that ‘their angels’ means angels that 
watch over them. But did our Lord refer to the 
‘angels of the presence’ or to individual guardian 
angels? The former is more probable for two 
reasons—(1) It was not part of the Jewish creed 
that any angels behold the face of God except 
the archangels; (2) the guardian spirits accom- 
panying men on earth could hardly at the same 
time be said to be in heaven continually beholding 
the face of the Father who is in heaven. The 
allusion probably is, then, to the ‘angels of the 
presence,’ and especially to Michael the guardian 
of the pious and the helpless. It must be admitted 
that in Ac 12 we seem to have the popular Jewish 
notion in all its later development. When many 
brethren were met in the house of Mary, mother 
of John Mark, and were unable to believe that 
Peter had really been delivered, they said to 
Rhoda, first, ‘Thou art mad,’ and then, ‘It is his 
angel.’ This, if pushed to its apparent implica- 
tions, seems to contain an allusion to a notion 
which occurs in some Jewish writings, that heaven 
is a counterpart of earth, and every man has his 
double in the celestial sphere; or at all events the 
guardian angel is dike him whom he guards. It 
is quite likely, however, that on the lips of the 
disciples these words might be merely an allusion 
to a popular conception, without carrying with 
them any literal belief. 

5. Angels visit wrath on the adversaries of the 
righteous. Thisis implied in Christ’s words: ‘See 
that ye despise not one of these little ones’ (Mt 
18°), The word 6pare implies ‘ beware!’ and the 
teaching clearly is that angels are capable of 
punishing any who injure those whom it is their 
business to guard. The OT contains instances of 
their punitive abilities. It was an angel of the 
Lord who smote 185,000 in the camp of the 
Assyrians (2 K 19%), and who destroyed the chil- 
dren of Israel till, when he came to Jerusalem, the 
Lord said to him, ‘It is enough’ (2 S 24"6); and Ps 
35°* presents a picture calculated to inspire terror 
in every breast: ‘Let them be as chaff before the 
wind, the angel of the Lord driving them on. Let 
their way be dark and slippery, the angel of the 
Lord pursuing them.’ It is very noteworthy that 
the Lord Jesus, even in His eas of intensest 
agony, drew comfort from the thought of angelic 
help. It was a real comfort to Him that the angels 
were at His control, if He needed them. The 
military band led by Judas could not arrest or 
injure Him unless He voluntarily submitted Him- 
self to them. He had ‘authority to lay down’ 
His ‘life’; and when the struggle was over, and 
the resolve retaken that the path of the cross was 
the path of duty, He conveyed to the Eleven the 
fact of His self-surrender by saying to Peter, who 
had impetuously used the sword in his Lord’s 
defence, ‘Thinkest thou that I cannot now beseech 
the Father, and he would even now send me more 
than twelve legions of angels’? (Mt 26°). We note 
here that the prayer is not to be addressed to 
angels. There are very few instances of Jews 
praying to angels. The Rabbis discouraged it. 
Every pious Jew would, as Jesus did, pray to God 
that He would send angelic ministry ; as in 2 Mac 
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152; where Judas is said to have prayed: ‘O 
sovereign Lord, send a good angel before us to 
bring terror and trembling.’ 

6. Angels render aid at death. Lk 162 ‘Lazarus 
was carried away by the angels into Abraham’s 
bosom.’ We come here upon a widespread belief 
among Jews and Jewish Christians— that angels 
convey the souls of the righteous to Paradise. 
Michael is usually the one entrusted with this 
duty. If he has a companion, it is Gabriel. The 
Gospel of Nicodemus records that when Jesus de- 
scended into Hades and released the righteous 
dead from captivity, He delivered Adam and all 
the righteous to the archangel Michael, and all 
the saints followed Michael; and he led them all 
into the glorious gate of Paradise: among them 
being the penitent thief. The History of Joseph 
the Carpenter records that Michael and Gabriel 
drew out the soul of Joseph and wrapped it in a 
silken napkin, and amid the songs of angels took 
him to his good Father, even to the dwelling-place 
of the just. In the Testament of Abraham we 
have a similar account of the death of Abraham. 
The Ascension of Isaiah (7%) attirms that ‘those 
who love the Most High and His Beloved will 
ascend to heaven by the Angel of the Holy Spirit.’ 

7. Angels are to be the ministrants of Christ at 
His Second Advent. ‘The reapers’ in the great 
Harvest ‘arc angels’ ; and they separate the tares 
from the wheat (Mt 13°°). ‘The Son of Man will 
send forth his angels to gather out all that offend’ 
(Mt 13*). ‘ He shall come in his glory, and all the 
holy angels with him’ (Mt 25%). ‘He shall send 
forth his angels with the great sound of a trumpet 
to gather the elect’ (Mt 24*'; ef. 1 Th 47, 2Th 1’). 

8. To complete our survey, we must add one 
word as to the appearance of angels when men 
were conscious of their presence. It is taken for 
granted that there needs to be a preparation of 
vision before man can recognize their presence. 
As Balaam was unaware that the angel con- 
fronted him until the Lord opened his eyes (Nu 
2231), and as Elisha prayed that God would open 
the eyes of his servant (2 K 6”), so when the 
risen Jesus appeared to Saul of Tarsus, those who 
travelled with him ‘saw no man’ (Ac 97). (a) 
Angels had a manlike appearance. As Abraham 
and Manoah’s wife mistook them for men (Gn 18", 
Jg 135), so, in describing the Resurrection, St. Mark 
says that the women ‘saw a young man’ (16°), and 
St. Luke that ‘two men stood by them’ (24*).—(d) 
Their appearance was usually with brilliant light 
or ‘glory.’ When the angel appeared to the shep- 
herds, ‘the glory of the Lord shone round about 
them’ (Lk 2°), and when the Son of Man cometh, 
He will come ‘in the glory of the holy angels’ (Lk 
9%). So in To 3!8, Cod. B reads: ‘The prayer of 
both was heard before the glory of the great 
Raphael’ ; in 2 Mac 3% two young men appeared, 
‘notable in their strength and beautiful in their 
glory’; and the Protevangelium of James narrates 
that ‘an angel of the Lord appeared in the great 
light to Joachim.’—(c) They wear raiment of great 
luminousness. Mt 28? ‘His cs ead nghs was ue 
ightni and his raiment white as snow’; cf. 
Th iv, Eck 13, Rev 14 19%. So Apoc. of Peter 
says of the angels, ‘their body was whiter than 

now.’ 
nti DIFFERENCES BETWEEN NT AND RABBINISM 
AS TO ANGELS.—We undertook to show that ‘in 
the main Christ and His Apostles appropriated 
the Angelology of Judaism’; and the above sys- 
tematic treatment has surely rendered this evi- 
dent. It has often been observed that ‘Jesus sa 8 
very little about angels’; and, so far as the bu kx 
of His sayings is concerned, this is quite true ; but 
when we classify His utterances, we find that they 
constitute almost a complete Angelology ; and so 
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far as it goes, it is in harmony with the Jewish 
beliefs of the period. The Jews believed all that 
the NT says of angels, but they also believed much 
more. 

1. It is very significant that the Gospels are 
silent as to the mediation of angels. In Judaism 
this was very prominent. In Tobit, €.g., one great 
function of angels is said to be to carry the prayers 
of saints within the veil, before the glory of the 
Holy One (12"15), In Enoch 40% the seer Says: 
‘And the third voice heard I pray and intercede 
for those who dwell on the earth, and supplicate 
in the name of the Lord of spirits.’ In the Greek 
Apoc. of Baruch (c. 11), Michael is said to have a 
great receptacle in which the prayers of men are 
placed to be carried through the gates into the pre- 
sence of the Divine glory (Texts and Studies, v. 
i. 100). In the Midrash Hxodus Rabba 21 an angel 
set over the prayers of men is said to weave them 
into crowns for the Most High.—But not only are 
the Gospels silent as to the need of angels to be 
mediators in carrying the prayers and necessities 
of saints into the unapproachable chamber of the 
Most High, the teaching of Jesus was designed to 
counteract such a view of God. When our Lord 
said: ‘Your heavenly Father knoweth that ye 
have need of all these things’ (Mt 6%); ‘Your 
heavenly Father feedeth the fowls’ (6%); ‘Thy 
Father seeth in secret’ (6'8); ‘Pray to thy Father 
who zs in secret’ (6°), He certainly wished to break 
down the barriers which the Jewish mind had 
placed between itself and God, and encourage men 
to come direct to the Father in childlike confidence. 

2. In other respects the only difference is, that 
the Gospels are free from the extravagant embel- 
lishment in which the Rabbis indulged, when 
speaking of angels: (a) as to their size. The Tal- 
mudic treatise Chagigah (136) says that Sandalfon 
is taller than his fellows by the length of a journey 
of 500 years; and the Gospel of Peter (c. 9) tells 
how the Roman soldiers saw two men descend 
from heaven, and the head of the two reached 
unto heaven, but that of Him whom they released 
from the tomb overpassed the heavens.—(b) As 
to a fondness for the marvellous in describing 
their appearance and actions. For instance, Yoma 
2la narrates how a high priest was killed by an 
angel in the Holy of Holies, and the impress of 
a calf’s foot was found between his shoulders. 
Joshua ben Hananiah is reported to have told 
the Emperor Hadrian that God hears the-song of 
new angels every day. When asked whence the 
come, he replied, ‘From the fiery stream which 
issues from the throne of God’ (Dn 7°) ; see Bacher, 
Agada der Tannaiten, i. 178.—(c) The Jews also 
speculated much as to the origin of the angels, 
their connexion with the four. elements, ete. ; and 
they had ingenious methods of computing their 
number by Kabbalistic Gematria—the whole thing 
being the extravaganza of Oriental phantasy. 

iv. THE OBJECTIVE VALUE OF THE NT DOCTRINE 
oF ANGELS.—The most difficult part of our task 
now awaits us, to give some account of modern 
views as to the reality of angels, and to discuss 
whether there are valid reasons why we, as Chris- 
tians, are bound to accept the prima facie NT 
teaching as to the angelic ministry. Every Chris- 
tian must feel that it is of very great importance 
to decide whether the Lord Jesus really believed 
in the objective existence and ministrations of 
angels. ‘To this question the present writer feels 
obliged to give an affirmative reply [but see art. 
ACCOMMODATION, above, p. 20], and that for the 
following reasons: (1) Though Jesus did not speak 
much concerning angels, yet His recorded sayings 
cover, With some intentional exceptions, almost 
the complete Angelology of the Jews—which is 
evidence that He was, in the main, in agreement 
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with it. (2) If the disciples had been radically 


mistaken on this subject, surely this is a matter 
as to which Christ’s words were applicable: ‘If it 
were not so, I would have told you,’ Jn 1B (83) 
In controversy with the Sadducees, who were 
sceptical as to angels, He adroitly gave them such 
areply to their objection against the resurrection 
as to show that the existence and nature of angels 
was to Him a settled matter, and might be used 
to elucidate the nature of the resurrection body. 
There is a wealth of conviction in the words of 
Jesus: ‘Those who rise again are like the angels.’ 
(4) Christ made mention of angels not merely in 
the parables, where we expect symbolism and pic- 
torial illustration, but also in the interpretation 
(Mt 13%: 41-49), (5) He used the punitive ability of 
angels to warn men against despising the little 
ones in His kingdom (Mt 18!°). Apart from a 
literal belief in angels, such words are an empty 
threat. (6) In the time of His most intense agony 
He evidently derived comfort from the loving sym- 
pathy of the ‘cloud of witnesses’; for when He 
emerges from the trial and its bitterness is past, 
He assures Peter that, had He permitted it, more 
than twelve legions of angels would readily have 
intervened to deliver Him (Mt 26%). — Stevens 
(Theology of NT, p. 80) is impressed by other pas- 
sages. ‘In several places,’ he says, ‘Christ seems 
to refer to angels in such a way as to show that 
He believed in their real existence. He will 
“‘come in the glory of his Father with his holy 
angels” (Mk 8%), ‘Angels in heaven” neither 
marry nor are given in marriage (Mk 12”). Of 
the hour of his Advent ‘‘not even the angels in 
heaven” know (Mk 13*).’ 

In recent times the views of scholars are much 
divided on this subject. 4. There are large sections 
of the universal Church to whom the existence of 
angels is very real, not only as a matter of theo- 
retical belief, but as a matter of religious experi- 
ence. They set great value on the services of 
angels as mediators between themselves, in their 
sins and needs and miseries, and the holy, infinite 
God ; and they delight to think that the spiritual 
strength and light and sueccour which come to 
them in answer to prayer, reach their low estate 
through the mediation of angels. We might readily 
quote from saints of the Greek and Roman Churches 
on this head, but we prefer to give the ‘disclosures’ 
of Swedenborg. ‘According to him, we are every 
moment in the most vital association with the 
spirits both of heaven and hell. They are the 
perpetual prompters of our thoughts : they inces- 
santly work by insinuating influences on our loves ; 
and they give force on the one hand ‘to the power 
of temptation, and on the other fortify the soul, 
by hidden influx, to resist temptation’ (Rev. G. 
Bush, Disclosures of Swedenborg, 79). 

2. There are many who believe in angels theo- 
retically. They take the teaching of the NT in 
a thoroughly literal sense. They are prepared to 
maintain and contend that Jesus Christ believed 
in the real existence of angels ; and, in consequence, 
a belief in angels forms part of their ‘creed’ ; but 
angels have no part in their inner religious life. 
Some admit, not without regret and self-reproach, 
that angels do not seem so real to them as they 
did to Jesus; while others are reluctant to admit 
that it can be a fault to yearn as they do for heart- 
to-heart fellowship with God Himself, without the 
intervention of an angel ministry —to seek for 
direct interaction with God, without even the 
holiest angel intervening in the sacredness of the 
communion. As a specimen of this attitude, we 
quote from an article in the First Series of the 
Expositor (viii. 409 ff.) by R. Winterbotham: ‘I 
do not mean to imply that we disbelieve either the 
existence or the ministry of angelic beings: we 


cannot do so without rejecting and denying point 
blank the unquestioned and unquestionable dicta 
of our Lord and of His apostles, But I do say 
that our belief in angels is formal only, or at the 
best merely poetic. It does not strike its roots 
down into our religious consciousness, into that 
inner and unseen, but most real and often passion- 
ate, life of the soul towards God and the powers 
of the world to come.’ 

3. There are others yet again who set such a 
high value on the immediacy of the interaction of 
fellowship with God, believing, as they do, that it 
was the chief feature of Christ’s teaching to reveal 
the possibility of fellowship with God as our Father 
—or led perhaps by scientific predilections to feel 
that there is now no room for angels in our modern 
world—that they sweep away the intervention of 
angels, and are reluctant to admit that the Lord 
Jesus really believed in their existence. They 
would believe rather that He accommodated Him- 
self in this matter to current popular notions. For 
instance, Beyschlag maintains that ‘the immediate 
relation to the world in which Jesus viewed His 
heavenly Father left no room for such personal 
intermediate beings’ [as the Jews of that time be- 
lieved inj. In passages like Lk 12° and 15" angels 
are ‘a poetic paraphrase for God Himself.’ ‘The 
holy angels of the Son of Man, with whom He will 
come again in His glory, are the rays of Divine 
majesty which is then to surround Him with 
splendour: they are the Divine powers with which 
He is to waken the dead.’ And again, ‘The most 
remarkable passage is Mt 18”, and it is the very 
passage which we can least of all take in prosaic 
ioe According to it, even the least of the 
children of men has his guardian angel who at all 
times has access to the Heavenly Father, viz. to 
complain to Him of the offences done to his pro- 
tégé on earth. But as God, according to Jesus, 
knows what happens to each of His children with- 
out needing to be told, in what other way can we 
conceive this entirely poetical passage, than that 
in every child of man a peculiar thought of God 
has to be realized, which stands over his history, 
like a genius, or guardian spirit, and which God 
always remembers, so that everything which op- 
poses its realization on earth comes before Him as 
a complaint?’ (New Test. Theology, i. 864.). Dr. 
Bruce is even more pronounced. In his Epistle to 
the Hebrews (p. 45) he says: ‘For modern men, 
the angels are very much a dead theological cate- 
gory. Everywhere in the old Jewish world, they 
are next to nowhere in our world. They have 
practically disappeared from the universe in thought 
and in fact.’ Then, with a strange lapse of the his- 
toric sense, he adds: ‘This subject was probably 
a weariness to the writer of our Epistle. A Jew, 
and well acquainted with Jewish opinion, and 
obliged to adjust his argument to it, he was tired, 
IT imagine, of the angelic régime. Too much had 
been made of it in Rabbinical teaching and in 
popular opinion. It must not be supposed that he 
was in sympathy with either.’ 

A belief in angels among men of to-day depends 
entirely on one’s religious outlook, one’s general 
view of God and the world. The man who has 
seientific edb, who has toiled through much 
doubt and uncertainty before he can sincerely affirm 
the first article of the Christian creed, ‘I believe 
in God the Father Almighty,’ will probably be re- 
luctant to take more cargo aboard than his faith 
can carry. In other words, he will employ the 
Law of Parsimony, ‘Entia preter necessitatem 
non multiplicanda sunt,’ and, finding the full satis- 
faction of his religious needs in direct intercourse 
with God the Father, will reject, or ignore as 
superfluous, the ministry of angels. So also the 
man of mystical tendencies, whose eager desire is 
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to have communion with the Divine—who claims 
to be endowed with a faculty by which he can 
cognize God, and receive immediate communica- 
tions from Him, is also likely to regard the inter- 
vention of angels between his spirit and the Divine 
Spirit as an intrusion. And not less so is this the 
case with one who has leanings to Pantheism— 
whether he regards God as altogether immanent 
in the world, or as both immanent and transcen- 
dent. In proportion as one’s thoughts centre on 
Divine immanence, and as one regards God as more 
or less identical with Foree, variant but transmut- 
able, present everywhere, and everywhere causa- 
tive, in that proportion are one’s thoughts drawn 
away from every theological conception but that 
of the One Great Cause of motion, life, and mind. 
There is no room for angels. 

The only scientific conception which to some 
minds seems to foster the belief in angels is the 
Law of Evolution, or, to speak more accurately, 
the anticipation of gradation of being, encouraged 
by that law. T. G. Selby, in his volume of ser- 
mons headed by one on ‘The Imperfect Angel,’ 
contends that a true science weleomes the belief 
in angels as intervening between man and God. 
‘It is surely not unscientific,’ he says, ‘to assume 
the existence of the pure and mighty beings spoken 
of by seers and prophets of the olden time.’ ‘The 
spirit of inspiration, in seeking to convey to us 
some faint hint of the strict and awful and abso- 
lute holiness of God, depicts ranks of angels in- 
definitely higher and better than the choicest saints 
on earth: and then tells us that these angels, 
which seem so lofty and stainless and resplendent, 
are creatures of unwisdom and shortcoming in 
comparison with the ineffable wisdom and surpass- 
ing holiness of God’ (p. 7). Godet in his Biblical 
Studies on the OT has elaborated a scientific apo- 
He contends that science 
species without 


logia on behalf of angels. 
recognizes three forms of being: cles) ) 
individuality, in the vegetable world ; individuality 
under bondage to species, in the animal world ; 
individuality overpowering species, in the human 


race. He holds, therefore, that it is antecedently 
probable that there is a fourth form of being— 
individuality without species — each individual 
owing his existence no longer to parents like 
himself, but immediately to the Creative Will. 
This fourth form would exactly be the angel 
Da tt): 
3 It aie now to show that a belief in angels 
is in precise accord with the fundamental views of 


God and the world which present themselves in 


the recorded life and teaching of the Lord Jesus. 
Were the belief in angels at variance with Christ’s 
personal religious outlook, we might readily regard 
it as an excrescence which modern thought might 
lop off without much detriment ; but if it is closely 
allied to our Lord’s fundamental doctrines, then 
this will surely confirm the impression arrived at 
from other evidence, that Jesus sincerely believed 
in the reality of angels, and would have us derive 
from the belief the same comfort and support 
which He did. Where shall we look with more 
assurance for the first principles of the doctrine of 
Jesus than to the Lord’s Prayer? There our 
Saviour taught His disciples to say, ‘Our Father 
which art in heaven. Hallowed be Thy name. . . . 
Thy will be done on earth as it is in heaven.’ Be- 
yond all contradiction, then, it is an axlom of the 
creed of Jesus that there are beings in heaven 
who do God’s will. It is generally recognized that 
Jesus presented to men a conception of God which 
meets the needs of man’s religious nature, rather 
than of his reason and intellect. Men of culture 
and philosophical training may aspire to know God 
as ‘the One in all,’ ‘the Absolute, the First 
Cause’; and may appeal for support to isolated 


sayings of the Apostles, but not to sayings of the 
Master. His sayings owe their eterna! permanence 
to the fact that they appeal to that which is com- 
mon to all men—the innermost in all men—the 
heart—the religious nature. To conceive of God 
as the Absolute, or the First Cause, may satisfy 
the reason ; but before the heart can be satistied, it 
must know God as Father, the ‘Father in heaven.’ 
But the very phrase ‘Father in heaven’ seems to 
imply that He has sons in heaven. And that this 
implication is warranted, is irrefragably substan- 
tiated by the words which follow: ‘Thy will be 
done on earth as it is in heaven.’ Surely no one 
can deny that Christ firmly believed that there are 
beings in heaven who do God’s will, to say the 
least, far more perfectly than we do, since their 
obedience is the model to which we are constantly 
taught to pray that we may attain. Again, it was 
the outstanding feature of Judaism to push God 
aloof from men and the world, whereas Jesus 
brought God nearer to men, as a Father who takes 
a minute interest in all that concerns us. But if 
Jesus thus brought heaven nearer to man, He must, 
in the very act, have brought the occupants of 
heaven nearer, and must wish us to believe that 
they also are deeply interested in our welfare. 
There is no need that angels should ¢e// God any- 
thing that concerns us. He knows already far 
more than they can tell. Those who object to the 
doctrine of angels because it interposes a barrier 
between our prayers and our Father’s love, mis- 
understand Christ’s teaching. His disclosure of 
the Fatherliness of God was meant to correct 
Judaism, in so far as ‘it made angels the bearers 
of our prayers and the informants to God of our 
requirements. Those Christians also who approach 
God through angels contravene in this way Christ’s 
teaching: and also His example, for in the garden 
He said to Peter (Mt 26%): ‘I could pray the 
Father, and he would send... angels.’ Christ’s 
teaching and example both show that it is our 
duty and privilege to have direct intercourse with 
God in prayer and fellowship. But this is not to 
say that there is no room for the ministry of 
angels. We may still believe that angels are sent 
on errands of mercy. Indeed, we may well say to 
those who on this subject are of doubtful mind, 
as the writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews said : 
‘ Are they not all ministering spirits, sent forth to 
do service on behalf of those who shall inherit 
salvation?’ (14). There is nothing at all in the 
Gospel doctrine of angels which is at variance with 
the religious needs of the most cultured among us. 
It may present difficulties to reason, as everything 
which is supernatural does; but the heart of man 
which loves God must surely rejoice to think that 
the heavenly Father has also a ‘family in heaven’ 
as on earth (Eph 3!°). It must always find a re- 
sponsive chord in the nature of men who allow the 
heart a plave in their creed, to be told that there 
are beings who ‘continually behold the face of our 
Father,’ who are deeply interested in us (Mt 18") ; 
that our penitence gives the angels joy (Lk 15") ; 
that in our times of depression and anguish it 
may be our privilege to have ‘an angel sent from 
heaven, strengthening’ us (Lk OD). as in our times 
of gladness it is our privilege to ‘give thanks to 
the Father from whom the whole family in heaven 
and earth is named’ (Eph 3"), 
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ANGER.—Anger is the instinctive resentment 
or reaction of the soul against anything which it 
regards as wrong or injurious. It is part of its 
equipment for self-preservation, and the prompti- 
tude and energy with which it comes into play are 
a fair measure of the soul’s power to protect itself 
from the evil which is in the world. If there is 
not an instant and indignant repulsion of evil, it 
creeps into the apathetic soul, and soon makes it 
‘nov only its victim but its instrument. The child’s 
anger with the fire which burns him is in a sense 
irrational ; but one true meaning and purpose of 
anger in the moral world is illustrated by it. It 
is the vehement repulsion of that which hurts, 
and there is no spiritual, as there is no natural, 
life without it. 

An instinct, however, when we come into the 
world of freedom and responsibility, always needs 
education ; and the radical character of the educa- 
tion required by the instinct of anger is apparent 
from the fact that the first thought of almost all 
men is that anger is avice. Taking human nature 
as it is, and looking at the actual manifestations 
of anger, this is only too true. There is, as a rule, 
something vicious in them, They are self-regard- 
ing in a selfish way. Men are angry, as Aristotle 
puts it (Hthics, iv. 5.7), on wrong grounds, or with 
the wrong people, or in a wrong way, or for too 
long atime. Their anger is natural, not spiritual ; 
selfish, not guided by consideration of principle ; 
the indulgence of a temper, not the staking of 
one’s being for a cause. In the NT itself there are 
far more warnings against anger than indications 
of its true place and function. Yet when we read 


the Gospels with the idea of anger in our minds, 


we can easily see that theca: is done to it both as 


a virtue and a vice. There is a certain arbitrari- 
ness in trying to systematize the teaching of Jesus 
on this or on any other subject, but most of the 
matter can be introduced if we examine (1) the 
occasions on which Jesus Himself is represented as 
being angry ; (2) those in which He expresses His 
judgment on moral questions with a vehemence 
which is undoubtedly inspired by indignation ; 
and (3) those in which He gives express teaching 
about anger. 

1. Occasions on which Jesus Himself is repre- 
sented as being angry.—(a) The most explicit is 
Mk 35 ‘He looked round on them with anger (uer’ 
épyiis), being grieved (cuvyAvrovpevos) over the har- 
dening of their heart.’ The objects of Christ’s 
anger here are the people in the synagogue, who 
maintained an obstinate and rejudiced silence 
when He asked them, ‘ Is it lawful on the Sabbath 
day to do good or to do evil, to save life or to 
kill?’ What roused His anger was partly their 
inhumanity, which cared nothing for the disable- 
ment of the man with the withered hand, but even 
more, perhaps, the misrepresentation of God of 
which they were guilty, when in His honour (as 
they would have it) they justified inhumanity on 
the Sabbath day. To be inhuman themselves was 
bad enough, but to impute the same inhumanity 
to the Heavenly Father was far worse, and the 
indignation of Jesus was visible as He looked 
round on them. He passionately resented their 
temper, and repelled it from Him with vehemence, 
as injurious at once to God and toman. Yet His 
indignation was expressed in one indignant glance 
(repBrePduevos, aorist), while it was accompanied 
by a deep pain, which did not pass away (cvvAvrod- 
Hevos, present), over the hardening of their heart. 
This combination, in which resentment of wrong 
is accompanied with a grief which makes the 


offender’s case one’s own, and seeks to win him by 
reaching the inner witness to God in his souk 
before insensibility has gone too far, is character- 
istic of Jesus, and is the test whether anger is 
Christian. 

(6) The next occasion on which we see our Lord 
display an emotion akin to anger is found in Mk 
10%." He was ‘moved with indignation’ (RV 
ayavaxtnoev) when the disciples forbade the chil- 
dren to be brought to Him. The other instances 
in which the same word is used (Mk 10% 144, Mt 
215, Lk 1344) show that a natural feeling of being 
hurt or annoyed is what the word specifically 
means. The disciples should have known Him 
better than to do what they did: they wronged 
Him in forbidding the approach of the children. 
Hence doctrines and practices which refuse to 
children, and to the intellectually and morally 
immature in general, their place and interest in 
the kingdom of God, are ar ae subjects of resent- 
ment. In one aspect of it, the kingdom of God is 
a protest against nature, and to enter into it we 
must be born again ; but in another, there is a real 
analogy between them; the order of nature is 
constituted with a view to the order of grace ; man 
is made in God’s image and for God, and it is his 
true nature to welcome God; if the children are 
‘suffered,’ and not forbidden, they will go to Jesus. 
They wrong God who deny this, and therefore the 
denial is to be resented. 

(c) There is a striking passage in Luke (14%), 
where, although anger is not mentioned, it is im- 
possible not to feel that Jesus is speaking with a 
profound and even passionate resentment. ‘Great 
multitudes followed with him, and he turned, and 
said to them, If any man cometh to me, and hateth 
not his father, and mother, and wife, and children, 
and brothers, and sisters, yea, and his own life also, 
he cannot be my disciple.’ Jesus was on His wa 
to die; and it moved Him as an indignity, whic 
He was entitled to resent, that on the very path 
to the cross He should be attended by a shallow 
throng who did not have it in them to do the 
slightest violence to themselves for the sake of the 
kingdom of God. The whole passage, in which 
the moral demands of discipleship are set at the 
highest, vibrates with indignation. To follow 
Christ is a great enterprise, like building a tower, 
or going to war ; it requires the painful sacrifice of 
the tenderest natural affections, the renunciation 
of the most valued possessions; and when it is 
affected by people who have no moral salt in 
them—who could not win it from themselves to 
give up anything for God and His cause—the 
resentment of Jesus rises into scorn (v.*4*), With 
all His love for men, there was a kind of man 
whom He did not shrink from describing as ‘ good 
for nothing.’ 

(zd) The last passage is that in which Jesus 
cleanses the Temple: Mk 11 and parallels. What 
stirred His indignation here was in part the pro- 
fanity to which sacred places and their proper 
associations had lost all sacredness; in part, the 
covetousness which on the pretext of accommodat- 
ing the pilgrims had turned the house of prayer 
into a den of thieves; in part, again, the inhu- 
manity which, by instituting a market so noisy in 
the Court of the Gentiles, must have made worship 
for these less privileged seekers after God difficult, 
if not impossible. The text quoted in Jn 2)? (Ps 
69°), as remembered by the disciples in connexion 
with this event—‘the zeal of thy house shall eat 
me up’—sums up as well as anything could do 
the one characteristic which is never wanting in 
the anger of Jesus, and which alone renders 
anger just. It is jealousy for God—the identifica- 
tion of oneself with His cause and interest on 
earth, especially as it is represented in human 
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beings, and resentment of everything which does 
it wrong.* 

_ 2. The occasions on which Jesus expresses His 
qudgment on moral questions with a vehemence 
which is undoubtedly inspired by indignation.— 
Every moral judgment, of course, contains feeling: 
it is not merely the expression of assent or dissent, 
but of consent or resentment. We are all within 
the moral world, not outside of it; we cannot be 
Spectators merely, but in every thought we are 
actors as well: to deny this is to deny that there 
is a moral world at all. Hence all dissent is con- 
demnation, and all condemnation, if real, is resent- 
ment; but there are circumstances in which the 
condemnation is so emphatic that the resentment 
becomes vivid and contagious, and it is illustra- 
tions of this that we wish to find in the life of 
Jesus. 

(a) The most conspienous is perhaps that which 
we find in the passage on ocxdvdada (Mt 18%), 
Jesus has taken a little child to rebuke the am- 
bitious strife of the Twelve ; but ‘these little ones 
who believe in me’ are not children, but the 
disciples generally (ef. Mt 10”). ‘To make one of 
them stumble’ (cxaydaNifew) is to perplex him, to 
put him out about Christ, to create misunderstand- 
ing and estrangement, such as we hear of for a time 
in the case of the Baptist (11°-) and the Nazarenes 
(13°7), and so to make his discipleship void. In a 
more general sense it means to mislead, or to be 
the cause that another falls into sin which his 
better conscience condemns. If we are to judge 
from His language, nothing ever moved Jesus to 
such passionate indignation as this. The sin of 
sins was that of leading others into sin, especially 
‘the little ones’—the weak, the untaught, the 
easily perplexed and easily misled—whose hearts 
were otherwise naturally right with Him. Every 
word in Jesus’ sentence is laden with indignation : 


‘Better for him that a great millstone were hanged | 


about his neck, and that he were drowned in the 
depth of the sea.’ This anger of Jesus is exactly 
what is meant in the OT by ‘the jealousy of God,’ 
z.e. His love pledged to His own, and resenting 
with all the intensity of the Divine nature any 
wrong inflicted on them (cf. Zec8*-). Though anger 
is often sinful, the absence of anger may be due to 
the absence of love: and the man who can see the 
‘little ones’ being made to stumble and who takes 
it quite coolly is very far from the kingdom of God. 
(6) It is possibly an instance of this same indig- 
nation that we find in Mt 16%. Peter tempts 
Jesus to decline the cross—in other words, tries to 
make Him stumble at the will of the Father; and 
the indignant vehemence with which he is repelled 
—*Get thee behind me, Satan’—shows how real 
the temptation was, and how a prompt and deci- 
sive resentment is the natural security in such 
trials. We have a right and a duty to be angry 
with the tempter. , 
(c) In the ae of Jesus to the Sadducees in 
Mk 12%: we have another light on what moved 
Him to indignation. In the scornful rod) mhavacde 
with which the discussion closes, resuming the 
mravacbe of v.%, Jesus’ resentment shines out. 
The question at issue, that of man’s immortality, 
was a great and solemn question. It involved the 
whole character of God—what He was, and what 
in His power, His goodness, and His faithfulness 
He could and would do for the souls He had made 


s 2131 Wellhausen adopts the reading 6 derepos instead 
of ghee This makes the Jews deride Jesus, instead of 
seriously answering Him; and Wellhausen, taking it so, finds 
in the words which follow—‘ The publicans and the harlots go 


into the kingdom of God before you’—not an explanation of | 
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le. but a Zornesausbruch, an outburst of wrath, which 

gees be cleared of petulance (Das Evangelium Mat- 

thei, 106 f.). O. Holtzmann’s idea that Jesus cursed the fig- 

tree in a momentary fit of temper is only wo: th mentioning as 
a warning (see his Leben Jesu, p. 324). 
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in’ His own image. The Sadducees had tried to 
degrade it and make it ridiculous, and the indigna- 
tion of Jesus is unmistakable. It is an example 
which justifies indignation with those who by 
unworthy controversial methods profane or render 
ridiculous subjects in which the dearest concern- 
ments of humanity are involved. 

(d) To these passages may be added Jesus’ de- 
nunciation of the Pharisees in Mt 23%. The long 
series of woes is not merely a revelation of things 
which in the mind of Jesus are illegitimate, it is a 
revelation of the passionate resentment which 
these things evoke in Him. They are the things 
with which God is angry every day, and it is a sin 
In men if they can look at them without indigna- 
tion. To keep people ignorant of religious truth, 
neither living by it ourselves, nor letting them do 
so (v."); to make piety or the pretence of it a 
cloak for avarice (v.14, only introduced here from 
|| Mark); to raise recruits for our own faction on 
the pretext of enlisting men for the kingdom of 
God (v.”); to debauch the simple conscience by 
casuistical sophistries (vv.!*2); to destroy the 
sense of proportion in morals by making morality 
a matter of law in which all things stand on the 
same level (v.*5) ; to put appearance above reality, 
and reduce life to a play, at once tragedy and 
farce (vy.?-8) ; to revive the spirit and renew the 
sins of the past, while we affect a pious horror of 
them, crucifying the living prophets while we 
build monuments to the martyred (v.2%"): these 
are the things which made a storm of anger sweep 
over the soul of Jesus, and burst in this tremendous 
denunciation of His enemies. Yet it is entirely in 
keeping with the combination of ideas in Mk 35 
(wer dpy7js . . . cvvAvTodmevos) When the Evangelist 
attaches to this our Lord’s lament over Jerusalem 
(v.** ef. Lk 136). His anger does not extin- 
guish His compassion, and if the eity could be 
moved to repentance He would still gather her 
children together as a hen gathers her chickens 
under her wings. 

Putting the whole of the passages together, and 
generalizing from them, we may infer that the two 
things in human conduct which moved Jesus most | 
quickly and deeply to anger, were (1) inhumanity, ° 
wrong done to the needs or rights of men ; and (2) 
misrepresentation ‘of God by professedly religious 
people, and especially by religious teachers. He 
stood in the world for the rights and interests, or, 
we may say, for the truth of God and of human 
nature ; and His whole being reacted immediately 
and, vehemently against all that did wrong to 
either. 

3. Something may further be learned from the 
passages in which Jesus gives express teaching about 
anger.—(a) The chief of these is Mt 5%". Here 
our Lord interprets the sixth commandment for 
the citizens of the kingdom of God. It is not 
only the act of murder which is condemned, but 
the first movement of the passions which leads in 
that direction. ‘He who murders shall be liable 
to the judgment? I tell you, every one who is 
angry with his brother shall be liable to the judg- 
ment.’ The reading efx (‘without cause,’ temere) 
is no doubt erroneous here ; but the introduction 
of it is rather a rhetorical than an exegetical 
blunder. As Tholuck observed, to bring in the 
idea that there is such a thing as lawful anger 
would only weaken the condemnation passed here 
upon such anger as men are familiar with in them- 
selves and others; but after what has been said 
under (1) and (2), it does not need to be proved 
that there is a place for anger in the Christian in 
the world in which we live. What Jesus condemns 
here is not any kind of anger, but anger with a 
brother, which forgets that he is a brother, and 
that we have a brother’s duty to him; the anger 
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which leads straight to contemptuous and -insult- 
ing words (the paxd and pwpé of v.”), and ends in 
irreconcilable bitterness (v.%). Anger like this 
on the part of one Christian toward another is sin, 
and sin so deadly that no words could exaggerate 
the urgency of escape from it. No religious duty, 
not even the most sacred, can take precedence of 
the duty of reconciliation. If a man should be 
offering his gift at the altar—if he should actually 
be seated at the communion table with the com- 
munion cup in his hand, let him put it down, and 
go first, and get out of these angry relations with 
his brother, and then come and have fellowship 
with God (v.%*). How can an angry man, with 
the temper of a quarrel in him, have communion 
with the God of peace? It is possible to raise 
casuistical questions in all such situations as are 
here supposed, but as these questions present them- 
selves only to the spectators, not to the respon- 
sible actors, it is not worth while to raise them. 
The one duty insisted on here, as in the partly 
parallel passage in Mt 18'°!8, is the duty of placa- 
bility. The person who has suffered the wrong— 
that is, who is in the right, who is entitled to be 
angry—is for that very reason to take the initiative 
in reconciliation, and to bear the expense of it. 
That is how God deals with us, who have offended 
Him, and that is how we are to deal with those 
who offend us. There is to be no anger in the 
sense of a selfish resentment into which the bad 
passions of unregenerate human nature can pour 
themselves; and the lawful anger of the soul, 
whose wrong is a wrong done to the kingdom 
of God, will pass away at once when he who has 
done the wrong is brought to repentance. The 
penitence and the resentment are the guilty and 
the innocent index of the reality of the wrong; 
and each is as inevitable as the other if the Chris- 
tian life is to be morally sincere. 

(4) It is natural to take account here of the pas- 
sage on retaliation and non-resistance in Mt 58. 
Anger seems to be unconditionally precluded by 
such a saying as, ‘Whosoever smiteth thee on the 
right cheek, turn to him the other also.’ It is 
difficult to believe that any one was ever struck 

“on the face unjustly (as is assumed in the con- 
nexion) without resenting it, and just as difficult 
to believe that it would be for the good of humanity 
or of the kingdom of God that it should be so. 
But Jesus, who came to abolish one literalism, 
did not come to institute another. His words are 
never to be read as statutes, but as appeals to 
conscience. What He teaches in this place is that 
there is no limit to be laid down beforehand beyond 
which love is no longer to regulate the conduct of 
His disciples. No provocation can be so insult- 
ing, no demand can be so unjust, so irrational, so 
exasperating, as that His disciples shall be entitled 
to cast love overboard, and meet the world with 
weapons like itsown. Love must to all extremities 
be the supreme and determining principle in their 
conduct, the same love, with the same interests in 
view, as that of their Father in heaven (v.*); but 
no more in them than in Him does it exclude all 
manifestation of anger. What it does exclude is 
the selfish anger which is an alternative to love, 
not the Divine resentment which is a mode of 
love, and expresses its sense of the reality of 
wrong. If this died out of the world, society 
would swiftly rot to extinction; but the gospel, 
in the sense of the words, the example, and the 
spirit of Jesus, is so far from proscribing this that 
it is the greatest of all powers for keeping it alive. 
For those who have learned that where the spirit 
of the Lord is there is liberty, the literal inter- 
pretation of words like Mt 5°42 is a combination 
of pedantry and fanaticism which no genius will 
ever make anything else than absurd. 
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- Echoes of the teaching of Jesus on anger are 
probably to be traced at various points in the 
teaching of the Apostles. #.g.in Ro 12, a chapter 
which often recalls the Sermon on the Mount, 
vy.J8-21 are entirely in the key of Mt 557, *The 
wrath’ of Ro 1229, to which Christians are to leave 
room, is the wrath of God which will be revealed 
at the last day. God has reserved for Himself 
(pot exdliknars, eyo avratodwmow) the vindication of 
the wronged, and they are not to forestall Him 
or take His work out of His hands; in the day of 
wrath, when His righteous judgment is revealed, 
all wrongs will be rectified ; meanwhile, as Christ 
teaches, love is to rule all our conduct, and we 
must overcome evil with good. It is perhaps with 
a vague recollection of Mt 5% that men are 
directed in 1 Ti 2° to pray xwpis dpyjs: an angry 
man cannot pray. Accordingly a bishop must not 
be épyidos, given to anger, or of an uncontrollable 
temper (Tit 17). Exhortations like those in Eph 
431, Col 38, Ja 11, show that anger was known to 
the Church mainly in forms which the Christian 
conscience condemned. Ja 1° is particularly in- 
teresting, because it reminds us of the danger (in 
anger) of enlisting self in the service of God, call- 
ing on the old man to do what can be done only 
by the new: ‘The wrath of man worketh not the 
righteousness of God.’ But though it is difficult, 
it need not be impossible that the wrath which a 
man feels, and under the impulse of which he ex- 
presses himself, should be, not ‘the wrath of man,’ 
but a Divine resentment of evil. The words of 
Mt 18° or Mt 231": fell from human lips, but they 
are the expression and the instrument of the 
jealousy of God. To be angry without sin is diffi- 
cult for men, but it is a difficult duty (Eph 4°). 

Apart from anything yet alluded to is the use 
of the verb éu8pimacbac to describe some kind of 
emotion in Jesus (Mk 1%, Mt 9°, Jn 11°88), Ordi- 
narily the word conveys the idea of indignation 
which cannot be repressed ; but this, though found 
elsewhere in the Gospels (e.g. Mk 14°), is not obyi- 
ously appropriate in the passages quoted. In the 
first two it may be due to our Lord’s consciousness 
of the fact that the persons on whom He had con- 
ferred a great blessing were immediately going to 
disregard His command to keep silent about it; 
the sense of this put something severe and peremp- 
tory into His tones. In the last two it has been 
explained as expressing Jesus’ sense of the indignity 
of death ; He resented, as something not properly 
belonging to the Divine idea of the world, such 
experiences as He was confronted with on the way 
to the grave of Lazarus. But this is precarious, 
and on the whole there is little stress to be laid on 
any inference we can draw from the use of éuS8pr- 
MacPa in the Gospels. 


LiterAtTuRE.—Butler, Sermons, viii., ix.; Law, Serious Call, 
ch, xxi.; Seeley, Eece Homo, chs. xxi.-xxiii.; Dale, Atonement?, 
p. 338 ff. ; Hapos. Times, iv. [1893], pp. 256 ff., 492 ff. ; Hapositor, 
Ist ser. i. [1875], 138 ff. JAMES DENNEY. 


ANIMALS.—It cannot be said that animals play 
a very important part in the life and teaching of 
our Lord ; yet the Gospel references cover a wider 
range than is usually imagined. The Evangelists 
use no fewer than 40 different Greek words denot- 
ing animals, and, apart from such general terms 
as ‘birds of the air,’ ‘wild beasts,’ and ‘serpents,’ 
they mention at least 20 particular kinds. The 
references may best be classified under the head- 
ings ‘Domestic’ and ‘ Wild.’ 

1. Domestic ANIMALS.—4. The beasts of burden 
in Palestine in the time of our Lord were the ass 
and the camel. The horse is not mentioned in the 
Gospels, its use in the East being restricted to 
purposes of war. Thus the horse becomes pro- 
minent in the military imagery of the Apocalypse, 
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A general term for ‘ beast of burden’ occurs in the ab 
the Good Samaritan (Lk 1084 zeyvor), In Rev 1813 roe x 
burden’ are distinguished from horses. Josephus (A nt. 1v. vi. 8) 
uses the word of asses in particular. In Ac 2324 a ‘beast’ is 
provided to carry St. Paul to Cesarea; in the NT therefore 
xrnvos 18 Clearly some ‘beast of burden’ which is not a horse. 
serial the Good Samaritan rode on an ass, or possibly on a 

ule. ; 


The ass is denoted by four other words in the 
Gospels, V1Z. TOXos, dvapiov, dvos, and vrofvyiov. The 
animal on which our Lord made His triumphal 
entry into Jerusalem is described by all four Evyan- 
gelists as a colt (whos, Mt 21257, Mk 112457, Lk 
19°. 33.35, Jn 125), The word is not used else- 
where in the Gospels, and in John it occurs only 
in the uotation from Zechariah. St. John de- 
scribes the colt as évdprov, ayoung ass. St. Matthew 
introduces the she-ass, the mother of the colt, into 
the story. In the Matthean form of the quota- 
tion from Zechariah (Mt 215) the mother ass is 
further described as a draught beast (s7ogfvy:ov). 

The meaning of this fulfilment of prophecy is well brought 
out by Chrysostom. Jesus entered Jerusalem riding on an ass, 
“not driving chariots like the rest of the kings, not demanding 
tributes, not thrusting men off, and leading about guards, but 
displaying His great meekness even hereby’ (Hom. 66 in Mt.). 

The triumphal entry into Jerusalem is the only 
incident in the life of our Lord in which an ass is 
concerned ; but in His teaching, as reported by 

*St. Luke, there are two other references. The 
synagogue-ruler, who forbade people to come to 
be healed on the Sabbath, received the rebuke, 
‘Hypocrites, does not each one of you loose his ox 
or his ass (rév dvoy) from the stall on the Sabbath 
and lead him away to watering?’ (Lk 13%). On 
another occasion, with reference to the same ques- 
tion of Sabbath healing, our Lord asked, ‘Which 
of you shall have an ass or an ox fallen into a well, 
and will not straightway draw him up on a Sab- 
bath day’ (Lk 14°). 

The text of the latter passage is uncertain, the evidence of 
x and B being divided. B reads vics, adopted by Westcott and 
Hort; while & reads éyos, retained by the Revisers. Possibly 
neither is the correct text; but if we follow the Revisers, we 
may notice that on the only two occasions when the ass is men- 
tioned in our Lord’s teaching, it is coupled with the ox, as if to 
imply that the Jewish farmer took equal care of each. ‘The 
ox, the ass, and the sheep are the (chief) domestic animals with 
which an Israelite household is provided’ (O. Holtzmann). 

The ass occupies a much more important place 
in the farm life of the East than his neglected de- 
scendant occupies in England to-day. The finer 
breeds are regularly used for riding, while the 
commoner breeds draw the plough and carry bur- 
dens. ‘The ass is still the most universal of all 
beasts of burden in Bible lands’ (Post, in Hastings’ 
DB). , ‘ 

The camel (xéundos) figures in two sayings of 
our Lord which have a proverbial ring. (Thomson 
notes that the camel is still the subject of many 
Arabian proverbs). The three Synoptics record 
the saying, ‘It is easier for a camel to pass through 
a needle’s eye than for a rich Jan to enter the 
kingdom of God’ (Mt 19”, Mk 10%, Lk 18”). There 
is no need to stumble at the hyperbole involved in 
‘a needle’s eye,’ nor is it necessary to explain the 
phrase as a reference to a particularly small gate 
(see art. ‘Camel’ in Hastings DB). The second 
reference is found in the denunciation of the 
Pharisees, who strain out a gnat while they gulp 
down a camel (Mt 23%). A camel-caravan would 
be one of the sights of our Lord’s boyhood, and the 
awkwardness of meeting a camel in the narrow 
street, which modern travellers experience, was 
not unknown nineteen hundred years ago. The 
camel must have been the largest animal with 
which our Lord was familiar, and in both sayings 
it is mentioned for its size. ; 

a The dake other reference to the camel occurs in 

the description of the dress of John the Baptist, 


whose garment, like that of Elijah, was of i 
hair (Mt 34, Mk 15), De tee aes 

On this Sir Thomas Browne notes : ‘a coarse garment, a cilicious 
or sackcloth garment, suitable to the austerity of his life—the 
severity of his doctrine, repentance—and the place thereof, the 
wilderness—his food and diet, locusts and wild honey.’ : 

2. Of larger cattle,* oxen, bulls, and calves find 
a place in the Gospels. 

The ox (800s) is mentioned three times in Luke, 
twice in connexion with the ass in the passages 
previously cited (Lk 13 145), and again in the 
parable of the Great Supper, when one of the 
invited guests excuses himself on the ground that 
he has bought five yoke of oxen which need to be 
tested (Lk 14). The ox was employed in the 
East for ploughing and threshing ; it was also used 
for sacrifice, as appears from the only other pas- 
sage in the Gospels where oxen are mentioned, 
viz. St. John’s account of the cleansing of the 
Temple court. Sheep and oxen (Jn 2!) were 
driven out along with their vendors. 

_ Bulls (radpo.) and fat beasts (c.ricrd) + are men- 
tioned only in Mt 224. They form samples of the 
rich dainties prepared for the marriage feast of 
the king’s son, and illustrate the magnificent scale 
of the entertainment which those summoned to 
partake so insolently spurned. Similarly the fatted 
calf (6 wécxos 6 orrevrés), Which appears only in the 
parable of the Prodigal Son (Lk 15”: 273°), indicates 
an unusual feast, made to celebrate an unusual 
joy. The fatted calf is contrasted with the kid, 
the customary repast, which Oriental hospitality . 
provides to this day. The elder brother complains 
that he has never been allowed to offer his friends 
the entertainment which his father is wont to pro- 
vide for any chance visitor ; while for the graceless 
prodigal is killed the fatted calf, which is destined 
only for high festivals. The bulls and fatlings in 
the parable of the Marriage Feast, and the fatted 
calf in the parable of the Returning Prodigal, 
alike stand for the lavish generosity of God’s love, 
which the Seribes and Pharisees could not ap- 
preciate, even when offered to themselves, the king’s 
invited guests, much less when those prodigals, 
the publicans and sinners, were likewise embraced 
therein. 

8. Of smaller cattle, goats and sheep are men- 
tioned. : 

Goats (¢pidos, épigiov, lit. ‘kid,’ a meaning re- 
tained in Lk 1522; in LXX the word=‘ goat’ as 
well as ‘kid’) appear only in the picture of the 
Last Judgment (Mt 25%), where they are con- 
trasted with sheep. The point of the contrast lies 
in the colony rather than the character of the 
animals, the sheep being pure white, while the 
goats are covered with long jet-black hair. So in 
the Song of Solomon (4!) the locks of the beloved 
are compared to ‘a flock of goats that appear from 
Mt. Gilead.’ The Son of Man shall separate all 
the nations ‘as a shepherd separateth the sheep 
from the goats,’ and the simile is quite true to 
pastoral life. Tristram (Nat. Hist. p. 89) says 
that sheep and goats pasture together, but never 
trespass on each other’s domains; they are folded 
together, but they do not mix ; they may be seen 
to enter the fold in company, but once inside they 
are kept separate. foe 

The Syrian goat, Capra mambrica, is the most 
common breed in Palestine. It is distinguished 
by long pendant ears, stout recurved horns, and 
long black silky hair. Flocks of goats are most 
frequent in hilly districts from Hebron to Lebanon, 
where their abit of browsing on young trees tends 
to deforest the country. 


*The word ‘cattle’ is used to tr. Opi pore in Jn 412, The 
word is also found in the AV of Lk 177. a 

+ Wyelif, following the Vulg. aitzlia, translates ‘my voladilis 
(fowls)’ ; but fatted cattle are probably meant. 
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A kid (Zpipos, some MSS épiguov) is mentioned in 
the parable of the Prodigal Son (Lk 15”). The 
kid formed the ordinary dish at an Eastern feast, 
as lambs were preserved for the sake of wool, and 
were, as a rule, slain only in sacrifice. For the 

contrast between the kid and the fatted calf see 
above, s. ‘fatted calf. There is no other direct 
mention of the goat in the Gospels, though the 
wine-bottles (dcxoi) referred to in Mt 9" (|| Mk eee 
Lk 57) were doubtless made of goat-skin. These 
bottles were made by cutting off the head and legs, 
and drawing the carcass out by the neck, and then 
tying the neck, legs, and vent, and tanning the 
skin, with the hairy side out (Post, in Hastings 
DB ii. 195). ; : 

The word for sheep (7pdé8arov) is to be found in 
the Gospels no fewer than 36 times, while words 
connected with sheep, ¢.g. roluvn, motuviov, ‘a flock, 
are not infrequent. Sheep were so often in the 
thoughts of Jesus that we have postponed fuller 
consideration of these passages to §iv. . 

Of the two words for lamb, one, duyés, 1s applied 
only to our Lord, whom John the Baptist twice 
deseribes as ‘the Lamb of God,’ adding in one 
case ‘which taketh away the sin of the world’ 
(Jn 1236), The title implies sacrifice. 

Whether the Baptist was thinking of the Paschal lamb or of 
the lamb daily offered in the temple matters little. In Jesus he 
saw ‘the reality of which all animal sacrifice was the symbol’ 
(Marcus Dods). No doubt the patience of the lamb is implied 
in the title, as unfolded in Is 537 ‘as a lamb before its shearer is 
dumb, so he opened not his mouth.’ The purity of the lamb, 
without spot and without fault, on which St. Peter dwells 
(1 P 119), is also involved. But the idea of redemption through 
sacrifice is fundamental in the Baptist’s words. 

The second word for ‘lamb’ occurs in two forms, 
dpvas (acc. pl.) and dpyviov. The diminutive form is 
found only in Jn 21°, where our Lord bids Peter feed 
His lambs. ‘Lambs’ is used instead of ‘sheep,’ 
to bring out more strongly the appeal to care, and 

the consequent complete confidence in Peter (M. 
Dods). In the Apocalypse our Lord is ealled ‘ the 
Lamb’ (76 dpviov) no fewer than 27 times. The form 
dpvas is confined to Lk 10° ‘ Behold, I send you forth 
as lambs into the midst of wolves.’ 

The parallel Mt 1016 reads ‘sheep,’ but the Lukan form is 
supported by Clement of Rome, Hp. ii. 5, ‘Ye shall be as lambs 
(apvic) in the midst of wolves. But Peter answered him, say- 
ing, If then the wolves tear the lambs in pieces? Jesus said to 
Peter, Let not the lambs fear the wolves, after they (the lambs) 
are dead.’ Further support for the reading ‘lambs’ may per- 


haps be derived from Justin’s casual description of Marcionites 
as lambs torn by wolves (cpyes cvvypracuévor, Apol. c, 58). 


4. Poultry were kept in Palestine in the time 
of our Lord, as is clear from the references to the 
cock (a\écrwp) and the hen (éps). If we except 
the mention of cock-crow (see sep. art.) in Mk 
13, the cock appears only in the story of Peter’s 
denial, and our Lord’s prediction of it (Mt 26% “f., 
Mk 14° (8). 72, Lik 2284608 Jn 13% 1827), The hen 
(dps) affords a simile in the lament over Jeru- 
salem. ‘How often would I have gathered thy 
children together, as a hen gathereth her chickens 
(Lk. ‘her brood’) under her wings!’ (Mt 23°7, Lk 
13*4), The action by which the hen gives rest and 
protection to the chickens under the shelter of her 
wings is too well known to need comment. The 
tenderness of the simile witnesses to the love of 
Jesus for His own countrymen, and His longing 
to avert’ national disaster. The words used for 
‘chickens’ and ‘brood’ (voocloy and vocoid) are 
found here only, though a word from the same 
root isemployed in the phrase ‘two young pigeons’ 
(voooovs mepiorepOv, Lk 24), 

5. To the list of domestic animals we may add 
dogs and swine, which were classed together as 
unclean. 

Dogs («ives) are mentioned twice. In the Sermon 
on the Mount the disciples are warned not to give 
that which is holy to dogs (Mt 7°), The pariah 


dogs that infest Eastern towns, and have to be 
cleared off periodically with poison, are ‘a lean, 
mangy, and sinister brood,’ acting as scavengers 
and living on offal. Naturally these animals do 
not possess a fastidious palate, and their manner 
of life is disgusting enough to justify the Jews 
contempt for them, To call a man a dog is through- 
out the Bible a customary form of abuse. These 
wild dogs, says Tristram (Nat. Hist. p. 80), were 
the only dogs known in Palestine, with the excep- 
tion of the Persian greyhound ; and though they 
could be trained enough to act as watch-dogs for 
the sheep-folds,* they hardly became companions 
to man [the dog of To 51° 114 is altogether an excep- 
tional case]. To the Jew the dog was a very fitting 
symbol of the man who had depraved his moral 
and spiritual taste by evil living. In the Didache, 
‘Give not that which is holy to dogs’ is interpreted 
to mean, Do not administer the Eucharist to the 
unbaptized ; but the principle involved in the text 
is capable of wider application. A Christian is 
not required to wear his heart on his sleeve! In 
the parable of Dives and Lazarus it is said that 
these street-dogs came and licked the beggar’s 
sores (Lk 16?!), This is an aggravation rather than 
an alleviation of Lazarus’ suffering. It shows his 
destitute and defenceless condition, that he could 
not even keep the dogs away! A diminutive form 
of kw, viz. Kuvdpiov, occurs in the story of the 
Syro-Pheenician woman. ‘It is not right,’ said the 
Master, ‘to take the children’s bread and cast it 
to dogs.’ ‘Yea, Lord,’ replied the woman, ‘yet 
the dogs eat of the crumbs that fall from their 
masters’ table’ (Mt 15°7!, Mk 7°). Bochart treats 
the diminutive xvvdpuv as doubling the contempt 
inherent in the word. But it is clear from the 
woman’s reply that the dogs in question are kept 
within the house; they are household pets. Tris- 
tram says that he found no difficulty in making a 
pet of a puppy taken from among the pariah dogs 
(Nat. Hist. p. 80). Probably the xuvapia were 
puppies which had been-taken into Jewish house- 
holds as pets in a similar way. The word is not 
intended to add to the harshness of our Lord’s 
saying ; the woman saw in it her ground for appeal. 
Swine (yotpos, not ds) appear in the story of the 
Gadarene demoniae (Mt 8°, Mk 51) Lk 8%f-). 
‘The fact that swine were kept in Palestine at all 
is evidence of the presence of the foreigner ’ (QO. 
Holtzmann). Cf. Lv 117, Dt 148, Is 654. The 
country on the east side of the Lake was much 
under Gentile influence. The Prodigal Son is put to 
tend swine. The nature of the task is evidence at 
once of the difference between his home and the 
far country, and of the want and degradation into 
which he has fallen (Lk 15!) The only further 
reference to swine is the saying, ‘Cast not your 
pearls before swine’ (Mt 7°), in which our Lord 
emphasizes the necessity of tact in religious work. 
il. WILD ANIMALS.—41. @nplov, the general word 
for wild beast, is found in the Gospels only once. 
Mk 1 tells us that during the Temptation our 
Lord was with the wild beasts. Thomson says 
that ‘though there are now no lions (in Palestine), 
wolves, leopards, and panthers still prowl about the 
wild wadys’ (Land and Book, ‘Central Palestine,’ 
p. 594). ‘In the age of Jesus, the chief beast of 
prey in Palestine was, as to-day, the jackal. 
Mark’s addition indicates Jesus’ complete sever- 
ance from human society’ (O. Holtzmann, Life of 
Jesus, p. 143f.). ’ 


The word 6ypiev is now to be found in the second of the five 
new Sayings recently recovered by Messrs. Grenfell and Hunt: 
“The birds of the air and whatever of the beasts are on the 
earth or under it are they who draw us into the kingdom.’ 


* It would be truer to say that the pariah dogs have degene- 
rated from the sheep-dogs than that the latter have developed 
from the former. 
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Here the word is not confined to ‘beasts of prey’: i 

1 f ‘ 8 Of prey’; it stands for 
the whole kingdom of wild animals. There is a similar use of 
the word in a saying of our Lord as given by Justin Martyr : 


“Be not anxious as to what ye shall eat or what ye shall put on: 


are ye not much better than the birds and the beasts?’ (1 Apol. 
15). These considerations support the conclusion that St. Mark’s 
addition does not imply physical danger, but is rather intended 
to suggest that our Lord was alone with Nature. 


Two beasts of prey mentioned by name in the 
Gospels are the fox (é\dmné) and the wolf (AvKos). 
The fox, which has at least a hole to live in, is 
contrasted with the homeless Son of Man (Mt 8%, 
Lk 9°8). In Lk 13% our Lord speaks of Herod as 
‘that fox.” The eunning and perhaps the cowardice 
of the animal are the basis of the comparison. 
‘The name,’ says O. Holtzmann, ‘must have been 
given to Herod because he was inimical, yet, not 
daring to make any open attack, timidly prowled 
about until he found an opportunity to murder in 
secret’ (Life of Jesus, p. 364). 

The wolf is mentioned only in connexion with 
or in contrast to sheep. The wolf is the chief 
enemy against which the shepherd has to guard 
his flock. ‘A single wolf, says Tristram, ‘is far 
more destructive than a whole pack of jackals’ 
(Nat. Hist. p. 153). Eastern shepherds employ 
dogs (if they employ them at all) not to help in 
herding the sheep, but to ward off wolves. In 
contrast to the hireling, the Good Shepherd faces 
the wolf even at the risk of his life (Jn 10). 
False prophets are wolves in sheep’s clothing (Mt 
7°). The contrast between outward profession 
and inward character could not be more vividly 
expressed. The same antithesis is used by our 
Lord to portray the contrast between the Church 
and the world, between the patient non-resistance 
of the one and the brutal violence of the other. 
The disciples are sent forth as sheep (Lk. as lambs) 
into the midst of wolves (Mt 10!®, Lk 10°). 

2. The general term for wild birds is ra rerewd, 
“the birds,’ often ra rereva Tod ovpavot, ‘the birds 
of heaven.’ They are mentioned in the Sermon on 
the Mount: ‘Consider the birds: they do not sow, 
nor reap, nor gather into barns’ (Mt 6°; in the 
parallel passage, Lk 12%, the reading is kdépaxas, 
‘ravens,’ which, however, are themselves called 
merewa at the end of the verse). Dean Stanley 
says that the birds most in evidence round 
the Sea of Galilee are partridges and pigeons. 
Finches and bulbuls are also abundant, accord- 
ing to Thomson. For the doctrine of providence 
involved in this and similar sayings of our Lord, 
we must refer our readers to § iv. Like the 
foxes, the birds are contrasted with the Son of 
Man; they have nests, while He hath not where 
to lay His head (Mt 8”, Lk 9°). The birds appear 


in the parable of the Sower, where they pick up 
the seed that falls by the wayside (Mt 13*, Mk 4°, 
Lk 8°). No doubt the fields round the lake, with 


the birds busy upon them, could be seen from the 
place where Jesus stood to teach the people. Prob- 
ably the parable was spoken early in the pent 
The parable of the Mustard Seed also introduces 
the birds, which come and lodge in the branches 
of the full-grown tree (Mt 13”, Mk 432, Lk 131). 
Here the imagery seems to be drawn from Dn 
412.21, where the kingdom of Nebuchadrezzar is 
likened to a tree ‘upon whose branches the birds 
of the heavens had their habitations.’ Daniel 
interprets the tree to represent, the greatness of 
Nebuchadrezzar’s dominion, which is to reach to 
the end of the earth. The description in the 
parable carries with it the same implication with 
regard to the kingdom of heaven. There is one 
other reference to ‘the birds’ in Lk 12° How 
much better are ye than the birds!’ 

The following particular wild birds are men- 
tioned in the Gospels :—dove (pigeon), eagle, raven, 
sparrow, turtle-dove. 
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In all four Gospels the dove appears as the 
symbol of the Holy Ghost at our Lord’s Baptism. 
In Mt 3" the vision of the Holy Ghost descending 
in the form of a dove (woe jeploTtepdv) Seems to 
have been granted to all present at the Baptism. 
In Mk 1° and Lk 3” the vision is apparently 
addressed more especially to Jesus Himself. In 
Jn 1 it is a sign given to John the Baptist. In 
the story of the Creation, a metaphor from bird-life 
is employed to describe the Spirit of God fluttering 
(RVm ‘ brooding’) over the waters (Gn 12). The 
same Spirit rests on the Saviour with whom begins 
God’s new creation. But the mention of the dove 
naturally carries us back to the story of the Flood 
(Gn 8"), For Jesus the dove with Olive-leaf after 
the Flood is the emblem of the Spirit (A. B. Bruce 
in Hapositor’s Greek Testament, on Mt 3'), 
The Holy Ghost in the form of a dove typifies the 
hope of the gospel, peace between man and God. 
In cleansing the Temple-court our Lord came 
upon them that sold doves for sacrifice. It is to 
these dove-sellers that the words in Jn 2)© are 
addressed, ‘Take these things hence.’ The cattle 
can be driven out: the doves must be carried out. 
This detail, which is perfectly natural, is recorded 
only in John, who consequently mentions ‘ doves’ 
twice (Jn 2-16), while Matthew and Mark have 
only one reference each (Mt 21!?, Mk 111), 

The word repuorepd is used in the LXX where 
the EV reads ‘pigeon’ as well as where it reads 
‘dove.’ The same bird is probably meant by the 
two English words. But in the directions for 
sacrifice in Leviticus, the word ‘pigeon’ is regn- 
larly used, and in Lk 2" qepicrepd is translated 
‘pigeon,’ though elsewhere in the Gospels it is 
rendered ‘dove.’ In Ly 128 a poor woman, ‘if she 
be not able to bring a lamb, shall bring two turtles 
or two young pigeons.’ The mother of Jesus 
brings the poor woman’s sacrifice. 

To the ancients the dove symbolized purity 
(Aristotle mentions the chastity of the dove), and 
this fact perhaps made birds of this class suitable 
for sacrifice. The only other reference to the dove 
in the Gospels is found in Mt 10!6, where the dis- 
ciples.are bidden to be as pure (dxépacoc) as doves, 
a command which St. Paul echoes in Ro 16° and 
Ph 2", 

The turtle-dove (zpvyév) is mentioned only in 
the quotation from Lv 128 in Lk 24. There are 
three species of turtle-doves in Palestine. The col- 
lared turtle (7. risorius) is the largest, and fre- 
quents the shores of the Dead Sea. The palm 
turtle (7. Senegalensis) ‘resorts much to_ the 
gardens and enclosures of Jerusalem.’ ‘It is 
very familiar and confiding in man, and is never 
molested.’ The common turtle (7. auritus) is the 
most abundant of the three species. 

The eagle (derés) is the subject of a proverbial 
saying recorded in Mt 24°|| Lk 17° ‘where the 
carcass is, there shall the eagles be gathered 
together.’ According to Post, there are four kinds 
of vultures and eight kinds of eagles to be found 
in the Holy Land. Here the term ‘eagle’ is 
generic. Thomson describes the eagles’ flight as 
majestic, and their eyesight and, apparently, sense 
of smell, are both extremely keen. 

The exact force of the above saying is hard to determine. 
Some old commentators, following the Fathers, take it to refer 
to ‘the conflux of the godly to the light and liberty of the 
Gospel’ (Master bop te More modern exegesis regards the 
passage as hinting at the gathering of the Roman eagles round 
the moribund Jewish nation. But Bengel rightly observes that 
in Mt 24 the reference of v.28 goes back to the false prophets 
and false Christs of v.28. In the decay of Judaism as a religious 
faith, such men will find their opportunity, and will turn popu- 
lar fanaticism to their own profit. In Matthew the proverb is 
perfectly general in form, and is capable of wider application. 
National ruin and feverish religiosity go hand in hand. False 
Messianism maried the final overthrow of the Jews in .p, 135 ; 
and when the barbarians laid siege to Rome in 408, even a Pope 
consented to resort to Etruscan magic rites! (Milman, Latin 
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Christianity, i. 126). In Lk 1737 the ‘wheresoever’ becomes 
‘where,’ and the saying is in answer to a definite question 
regarding the signs that are to mark the sudden return of the 
Zon of Man. Here it is difficult not to interpret the eagles of 
the Roman standards. For St. Luke evidently does not take 
the saying as a statement of a general law. The Matthean 
form and position give the more attractive interpretation. 


The raven (xépaé) is mentioned only in Lk 12%, 
‘Consider the ravens how they neither sow nor 
reap.’ The parallel Mt 6% reads, ‘birds.’ The 
whole passage and the force of Luke’s change will 
be considered in §iv. The term ‘raven’ includes 
the numerous tribes of crows. ‘Tristram mentions 
eight different species as common in Palestine. 
God’s care for the ravens is twice mentioned in 
OT (Job 3841, Ps 1479). These .passages may have 
influenced Luke, if he changed ‘birds’ into 
‘ravens.’ Again, they may have been in the 
mind of our Lord, if Luke gives the original form 
of the saying. : 

The sparrow (c7pov@lov) is twice mentioned in 
sayings recorded both in Matthew and Luke. In 
Mt 10” we read, ‘ Are not two sparrows sold for a 
farthing?’ and in Lk 12° ‘Are not five sparrows 
sold for two farthings?’ In Tatian’s Diatessaron 
the words in taberna, ‘in the cookshop,’ are added. 
Doubtless we have here the prices current in 
popular eating-houses in the time of our Lord. 
‘Sparrows, two a farthing; five a halfpenny.’ In 
Mt 107! and Lk 127 our Lord adds, ‘Ye are much 
more worth than many sparrows.’ For a dis- 
cussion of these references to sparrows and of 
their bearing on our Lord’s teaching, we must 
again refer our readers to § iv. 

3. For fish, three words are used, ix@vs, ixOvd.ov, 
and é~dpov. The latter term is confined to John. 
In the feeding of the five thousand, the Synoptics 
speak of ‘two fishes’ (dvo iy@vas, Mt 147-9) Mk 
6%: 41.43, Lk 9? 36), The parallel narrative in John 
reads do éydpia, which is also translated ‘two 
fishes’ (Jn 6). But while the Syn. ix@vs is a 
general term, d¥dpiov, says Edersheim, ‘ refers, no 
doubt, to those small fishes (probably a kind of 
sardine) of which millions were caught in the lake, 
and which, dried and salted, would form the most 
common savoury, with bread, for the fisher-popula- 
tion along the shore’ (Life and Times of Jesus the 
Messiah, 1. 682). The parable of the Drag-net (Mt 
1347-%) is taken from the life of the Galilzean fisher- 
folk. But this definite meaning of éydpiov cannot 
always be maintained : for in John’s narrative of 
the miraculous draught of fishes, éydpuyv and 
ixdus are interchanged as equivalents (dWdpiov, Jn 
DATESEE EE EES, vv.6 8 alys pees says to the dis- 
ciples, ‘Bring of the fish (épapiwy) which ye have 
now caught. Simon Peter went up, ard dragged 
the net to shore full of great fishes’ (‘y@vwv). Both 
in the narratives of the miraculous multiplication 
of loaves and fishes and in His post-resurrection 
appearance by the lake, our Lord makes use of the 
disciples’ own resources, while adding to them 
something of His own. In the similar miracle 
recorded in Lk 5, iy@vs is the word used (vv.®9), 
When narrating the feeding of the four thousand, 
both Matthew and Mark speak of a few small 
fishes (dAltya (x Ovdiua, Mt 15*4, Mk 87). These are 
probably the same as the éydpia of Jn 6. In Mt 
15% ¢x@vs reappears. The remaining references to 
fish do not require much comment. Mt 1727 is 
concerned with the stater in the fish’s mouth. 
This passage contains the only reference to line- 
fishing in the mortals : Cast a hook and take the 
first fish (/x@vv) that cometh up.’ In Lk 244 we 
read that our Lord convinced the disciples of the 
reality os ae resurecvion by eating before them a 
piece of cooked fish (ix@vos ér700 os) In Mt 
739 || Lk 11" the word iy 6¥s, ‘fish,’ ee in the 
teaching of Jesus. In Matthew the passage runs 
thus : ‘What man is there among you who, if his 


son ask for bread, will give him a stone? or if he 
ask for fish, will give him aserpent?’ Here fishand 
bread are the subject of joint reference, as in the 
narratives of the feeding of the five and four 
thousands. Bread and fish are clearly the custo- 
mary diet of the common people of Galilee, and in 
the form of these questions, as in so many other 
details, the teaching of Jesus closely reflects the 
daily life of His countrymen. ; 

In the Catacombs the figure of a fish was often 
used as a symbol of Christ. The letters which 
make up ix@s form the initial letters of “Inois 
Xpurrds Ocod Tids Dwrip, so that the word served as 
a summary of the faith. See art. CHRIST IN ART. 

4 The general word for serpent (d¢1s) occurs 
7 times in the Gospels. No human father will 
give his son a serpent as a substitute for fish (Mt 
70 Lk 11"). Some small reptile as common as the 
scorpion must be meant, as Luke twice (10 11) 
couples scorpions and serpents (des). The dis- 
ciples are to be as wise as serpents [or ‘as the 
serpent,’ reading 6 é¢is for ol dges: the sense is 
the same in either case] (Mt 10"). The ideal of 
discipleship is a combination of the prudence of the 
serpent with the guilelessness of doves. Asin the 
saying about not casting one’s pearls before swine, 
our Lord here condemns recklessness and tactless- 
ness in religious work. ‘ Religion without policy 
is too simple to be safe: Policy without religion 
is too subtle to be good’ (Trapp). In Mt 23% the 
word ‘serpents’ is applied to the Pharisees. 

In the later appendix to Mark’s Gospel, power to take up 
serpents is numbered among the signs that are to follow faith 
in Christ (1618), The passage is paralleled in Lk 1019 ‘ Behold, 
Ihave given you power to tread upon serpents and scorpions, 
and upon all the might of the evil one.’ WH here note a refer- 
ence to Ps 9113 ‘ Thou shalt tread upon the lion and the adder.’ 
Possibly the passage is to be interpreted metaphorically, and 
the ‘serpents’ are to be explained by the might of the Evil 
One. The words, however, find a more literal fulfilment in St. 
Paul’s experience at Melita (Ac 283. 8), 

The viper (&x:dva) is referred to only in the 
phrase yeryijuara éx.dvGv, ‘offspring of vipers,’ and 
the phrase is applied only to scribes and Pharisees. 
John the Baptist thus addressed the Pharisees that 
came to his baptism, ‘O offspring of vipers, who 
hath warned you to flee from the wrath to come?’ 
(Mt 37, Lk 3%). According to Mt., our Lord on 
two occasions adopted the same mode of address 
(Mt 12% 23%), Sand-vipers about 1 foot long are 
common in Palestine. The young are said to feed 
upon the mother. But the force of the phrase, 
Bochart observes, is not to be derived from any 
such special characteristic; the sense implied is 
simply ‘bad sons of bad fathers.’ This comment 
eg es interprets Mt 23°: but perhaps we 
may read a little more into the phrase. The words 
of John the Baptist suggest the familiar picture of 
vipers roused from torpor into activity by the ap- 
proach of heat (cf. Ac 28°). In Mt 12*4 the phrase 
receives added point from the fact that the Phari- 
sees have just been attempting to poison the popular 
mind Fy ee Christ by suggesting that the miracles 
were the work of Beelzebub ; thers is something 
anette and venomous about their attacks on our 

ord. 

5. Scorpions (cxopmlos), which we are told may be 
found under every third stone in Palestine, are 
twice mentioned in Luke. The disciples are to 
tread on scorpions with impunity (Lk 10%). How- 
ever we interpret the passage, the addition of 
‘scorpion’ seems to imply that the disciples are to 
be protected against some small, frequent, and at 
the same time serious danger. The other refer- 
ence is in Lk 11%. If a son asks for an egg, the 
father will not give him a scorpion. In both 
passages the scorpion and the serpent are men- 
tioned together, being common objects of the 
country in Palestine. The scorpion at rest is said 
closely to resemble an egg in appearance. 
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& The worm (cxdédnt) is mentioned only in Mk 
9* in the phrase ‘where their worm dieth not,’ a 
description of Gehenna based on the last verse of 
Isaiah (6624) 


_ In the TR the verse a pears 3 times, Mk 944. 46.48 an 

1s Something impressive the repetition: WH, Sie eee 
only 948, Whether literally or metaphorically understood, the 
phrase must not be taken as the basis of a Christian doctrine of 
future retribution. _ The worm does not stand for remorse : it is 
simply part of a picture of complete physical corruption. <A 
man has sometimes to choose between losing a limb and losing 
his life : the part has to be sacrificed to save the whole. The 
same law of sacrifice, says Christ, holds good in the spiritual 


world. 

7. Of insects the bee is indirectly referred to, 
while the gnat, the locust, and the moth are all 
mentioned. In Lk 24%, the Western Text says the 
disciples gave our Lord part of a bees’ honeycomb 
(dd weXcclou knplov), i.e. the product of hived bees. 
John the Baptist, on the other hand, lived on wild 
rock honey, i.e. honey deposited in clefts of the 
rock by wild bees; this honey was often very 
difficult to get. 

: Bees, wild and hived, are very common in Pales- 
tine. Tristram (Nat. Hist. p. 325) says: ‘ Many 
of the Bedouin obtain their subsistence by bee- 
hunting, bringing into Jerusalem skins and jars of 
the wild honey on which John the Baptist fed.’ 
Bee-keeping is much practised, especially in Galilee. 
The hives are very simple in construction ; being 
‘large tubes of sun-dried mud, about 8 inches in 
diameter and 4 feet long, closed with mud at each 
end, having only a small aperture in the centre.’ 

The gnat (xéywy) is mentioned in Mt 23%. As 
one of the smallest animals, it is contrasted with 
the camel, one of the largest. The Pharisees strain 
out a gnat with scrupulous care, while they will 
swallow a camel. They are careful to tithe mint, 
but they fail to do justice. The Pharisees may 
have adopted a practice which is still in use among 
the Brahmans, viz. of drinking through muslin in 
order to avoid swallowing any fly or insect present 
in the water. 

Locusts (dxpides) formed part of the food of John 
the Baptist (Mt 34, Mk 1°). The LXX uses dxpis 
for the third of the four kinds of edible locusts 
mentioned in Ly 11”. They formed a common 
article of diet in Palestine, and there is no need to 
alter the text, as one or two MSS have done, read- 
ing éyxpldes, ‘cakes.’ ; 

he moth (c7s) is mentioned as disfiguring earthly 
treasures (Mt 6%, Lk 12%). The common clothes- 
moth is meant, of which there are many species In 
Palestine. ‘In this warm climate it is almost im- 
possible to guard against their ravages’ (Post). 
There is an indirect reference to the saying of 
Jesus in Ja 5? ; 

8. A sponge (créyyos) full of vinegar was offered 
to our Lord on the cross (Mt 27). Of sponges, the 
finest in texture and the most valued is the Turkish 
or Levant sponge. The sponge-fisheries of the 
Mediterranean have always been and still are very 
considerable. For the method of diving for sponges 
see Post in Hastings’ DB iv. 612. 

iii. THE PLACE OF ANIMALS IN THE LIFE OF OUR 
Lorp.—In this connexion it may be worth while 
to point out that the part played by animals in 
many of the incidents in which their presence 1s 
recorded, serves to emphasize the humility of Jesus. 
The two young pigeons which Mary brings as an 
offering eh she presents Jesus in the Temple (Lk 
2°4) are a mark of her poverty. Jesus belonged to 
a poor family. The peaceful character of Christ’s 
teaching, which is marked at the outset by the 
descent of the dove at His baptism, is confirmed at 
the close by the fact that He rode into Jerusalem 
(Mt 212-7||) not on the warrior’s horse, but on the 
ass, which, as prophecy foretold, was to be a sign 
of the lowliness of the coming Messiah. 

iv. THE PLACE OF ANIMALS IN THE TEACHING OF 
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ouR LoRD.—We have reserved for discussion under 
this head the imagery drawn from pastoral life in 
which Jesus described His own mission, and the 
doctrine of providence unfolded more especially in 
His sayings about the birds of the air. 

_ 1. Our Lord’s mission illustrated.—(a) Jesus con- 
fined His earthly ministry to ‘the lost sheep of the 
house of Israel’ (Mt 15%). When He sent forth 
the Twelve on a preaching tour, He bade them 
observe the same limits (Mt 10%). We need not 
Suppose from this phrase that the work of Jesus 
embraced only the outcasts of Israel. ‘The lost 
sheep of the house of Israel’ describes the nation 
as a whole [grammatically the words ‘of the house 
of Israel’ (otxov I.) are best taken as a defining 
genitive, z.c. ‘the lost sheep who are the house of 
Israel’]. The very sight of a Galilean crowd 
touched the heart of Jesus, for they were like 
worried and scattered sheep that have no shepherd 
(Mt 9°, Mk 6). In the eyes of Jesus, the spiritual 
condition of His countrymen agreed with the de- 
scription of the shepherdless people given in Ezk 
34 More particularly the Jews needed guidance 
in their national and religious aspirations. They 
had mistaken alike the character of the coming 
Messiah and the nature of the coming kingdom. 
The hope to re-establish by force the throne of 
David made the people the helpless victims of 
political agitators ae Judas the Gaulonite (Ac 
57), and led at length to the chastisement inflicted 
on the nation by the Roman power. 

The exact interpretation of Jn 10 is exceedingly 
difficult, but it may in part be understood, in rela- 
tion to this view given in Matthew and Mark, of 
the nation as a shepherdless flock. Jesus speaks of 
Himself as the door of the sheep, through which if 
a man enters, he shall be saved (vv.7-9). The only 
hope of salvation for the Jews lay in their realizing, 
through the teaching of Jesus, that God’s kingdom 
was not of this world. Those who offered them- 
selves as leaders before Christ, and who proposed 
to subdue Rome by arms, were thieves and robbers 
who came only to steal and destroy (vv.*!°). The 
best comment on these thieves and robbers, and 
their treatment of those helpless sheep, the house 
of Israel, is perhaps Josephus’ account of the Judas 
above mentioned— 

‘There was one Judas a Gaulonite, . . . who, taking with him 
Sadduc, a Pharisee, became zealous to draw (the people) to a 
revolt; who both said that this taxation (under OCyrenius) was 
no better than an introduction of slavery, and exhorted the 
nation to assert their liberty; as if they could procure them 
happiness and security for what they possessed, and an assured 
enjoyment of a still greater good, which was that of the honour 
and glory they would thereby acquire for magnanimity. . . . 
All sorts of misfortunes also sprang from these men, and the 
nation was infected with this doctrine to an incredible degree : 
one violent war came upon us after another, and we lost our 
friends, who used to alleviate our pains; there were also very 
great robberies and murders of our principal men. This was 
done in pretence of the public welfare, but in reality from the 
hopes of gain to themselves’ (Jos. Ant. xvi. i. 1). 

If Rarabbas was one of these robbers (cf. Jn 18% 
with 108), the fact that the Jews chose Barabbas 
in preference to the Good Shepherd shows the be- 
wilderment of the popular mind, which led Jesus 
to compare the house of Israel to lost sheep. Jesus 
further describes Himself as the Good Shepherd in 
contrast to the hirelings, who care nothing for the 
sheep (Jn 104-"). If the thieves and robbers be- 
token political agitators like Barabbas and Judas, 
‘the hirelings’ are probably the Pharisees and 
Sadducees, the shepherds who, in the words of 
Ezekiel, ‘fed themselves and did not feed the 
sheep.’ ’ : 

The interpretation here suggested is not usually 
adopted. Godet, for example, understands the 
thieves and robbers to be the Pharisees. The wolf 
(v.12) he takes as a further symbol of the same 
party, the hirelings being the scribes and priests, 
whom cowardice kept from opposing Pharisaic 
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domination. This latter interpretation fits in well 
with the context, i.e. with ch. 9 (see Godet, S¢. 
John, vol. ii. pp. 375-397). " 

But without attempting to decide questions of 
exposition, it is sutlicient for us to point out that 
the imagery of the parable is true to life. 

‘A sheep-fold in the East is not a covered building like our 
stables, but a mere enclosure surrounded by a wall or palisade. 
The sheep are brought into it in the evening, several flocks 
being generally assembled within it. The shepherds, after com- 
mitting them to the care of a common keeper, a porter, who is 
charged with their safe keeping during the night, retire to their 
homes. In the morning they return, and knock at the closely 
barred door of the enclosure, which the porter opens. They 
then separate each his own sheep, by calling them: and after 
having thus collected their flocks, lead them to the pastures. 
As to robbers, it is by scaling the wall that they penetrate into 
the fold (Godet, Z.c. p. 378). 

The details are confirmed by all Eastern travel- 
lers. Thus, speaking of the power of the sheep in 
distinguishing between the voice of the shepherd 
and that of a stranger, Thomson tells us that, if a 
stranger calls, they stop, lift up their heads in 
alarm ; and if the call is repeated, they turn and 
flee from him. ‘This is not the fanciful costume 
of a parable, but a simple fact. I have made the 
experiment often’ (‘Central Palestine,’ p. 594). 

Godet cites ‘the well-known anecdote of a Scotch traveller, 
who, meeting under the walls of Jerusalem a shepherd bringing 
home his flock, changed garments with him, and thus disguised 
proceeded to call the sheep. They, however, remained motion- 
less. The true shepherd then raised his voice, when they all 
hastened towards him, in spite of his strange garments ’ (/.c. 
p. 382). 

All the sheep distinguish the voice of a shepherd 
from that of a stranger: a shepherd’s own sheep 
distinguish his voice from that of any other shep- 
herd (v.’). The practice of naming sheep (gwve? 
kar’ dvoua, V.*) is common in the East. The picture 
of the shepherd thrusting his sheep out of the en- 
closure (éxBd\y, v.4, implies the use of a certain 
amount of force) and then placing himself at the 
head of the flock, is likewise a simple fact, and not 
fanciful imagery. 

Though the historical application of the parable 
in Jn 10 is not easy to determine, yet it is clear 
that the chapter deals with the relation of Christ 
to the Church and to the individual Christian, and 
it is unnecessary to draw out in detail the lessons 
that follow from the fact that Christ is for us the 
door of the sheep and the Good Shepherd. It is, 
however, important to notice that in Jn 10 our 
Lord speaks of the Jewish nation as a whole and 
of His disciples alike as sheep (‘ his own sheep,’ 7.e. 
the disciples, are distinguished from the other 
flocks in the fold, z.e. the Jewish people), and that 
He compares His mission towards both to the 
work of ashepherd. These ideas are common to 
St. John and the Synoptists, and the pastoral 
imagery we are considering links the Fourth 
Gospel to the other three. 

(6) We have seen that in the Synopties our Lord 
pees of the people as lost sheep. But though the 
Matthzan phrase ‘the lost sheep of the house of 
Israel’ applies to the nation as a whole, the parable 
of the Lost Sheep in Mt 18"* is a defence of 
Christ’s view of children, and in Lk 15*® (where 
alone in Luke the word mpé8arov is used) a similar 

arable forms an answer to the criticism of the 

harisees, who could not understand our Lord’s 
eating with publicans and sinners. In a sense all 
the Jews were like lost sheep; in a very special 
sense the comparison applied to these aonial out- 
casts. ‘No animals are more helpless than sheep 
that have strayed from the flock: they become 
utterly bewildered, for sheep are singularly desti- 
tute of the bump of locality. They have to be 
brought back’ (Thomson). The figure of the lost 
sheep illustrates to some extent the character of 
the publicans and sinners. In the East, says 
Thomson, the sheep have to be taught to follow 


the shepherd: they would otherwise leave the 
pasture lands and stray into the corn-fields. 
Naturally some sheep follow the shepherd closely, 
while others straggle and have to be recalled to 
the path by means of the crook. So a lost and 
wandering sheep is an ill-trained and troublesome 
one. But the main point of the parable is the 
action of the shepherd, who would regard it as 
part of his ordinary duty to seek the lost. Though 
Jesus does not call Himself the Good Shepherd in 
the Synoptics, yet the parable recorded in Mt. and 
Lk. Bowe us how naturaliy He came to compare 
His ministry to the work of a shepherd, and how 
He used the comparison to justify His friendly 
attitude to publicans and sinners. According to 
Mt 12", our Lord also adduced an owner’s care for 
a single sheep as a defence of His healing a man 
with a withered hand on the Sabbath-day. 

(c) If the weakness and the helplessness of sheep 
supplied Jesus with similes whereby to describe 
the Jewish people as a whole, the purity symbol- 
ized by their white wool, their harmlessness and 
patience, led Him to speak of His own disciples in 
similar terms. The disciples are sent forth as 


| sheep (or as lambs) into the midst of wolves (Mt 


106, Lk 10%; Clem. Rom. £p. ii.5). Christians are 
to be ready even to suffer death without resist- 
ance, so at least the epistle attributed to Clement 
interprets the saying (see above under ‘ lamb’). 

(zd) In the Synoptics the few other passages 
where the disciples are described as sheep throw 
little light on the subject. In Mt 25 the righteous 
and the wicked are contrasted as sheep and goats ; 
but, as has already been pointed out, the character 
of the animals concerned has little to do with the 
comparison. The words ‘I will smite the shep- 
herd, and the sheep shall be scattered’ (quoted 
from Zec 137 in Mt 26%, Mk 14”), serve only to 
show that the death of Christ would place the dis- 
ciples in the same leaderless bewilderment which, 
in the eyes of our Lord, marked the nation as a 
whole. But in a somewhat different connexion 
(Lk 12%) our Lord spoke of His disciples as a little 
flock. After bidding them forego anxiety about 
earthly goods and seek the kingdom, our Lord 
adds, ‘ Fear not, little flock : for it is your Father’s 
good pleasure to give you the kingdom.’ The re- 
assuring words were needed, no doubt, because the 
disciples were but a little feeble band. But surely 
the little flock implies something as to character 
as well as number. It is the duty of the shepherd 
at all times to find suitable pasture, and in the 
autumn and winter he has to provide fodder. 
Sheep cannot fend for themselves. Similarly the 
disciples, intrusting to God the care of their 
earthly interests, will appear to the world at once 
foolish and ineffectual ; yet this little flock is to 
inherit the kingdom. God chooses the weak things 
of this world (1 Co 1”). 

Further references to sheep in the Gospels are 
less important. Mt 7 speaks of the a pro- 
phets who are sheep in appearance and wolves in 
reality, a saying which also appears in Justin, 
Dial. 35. In Jn 21% Peter is bidden to tend 
(rotuatvew) Christ’s sheep (mrpo8dria, ‘lambs,’ is 
given as a variant in WH). Here we have in 
germ the pastoral view of the ministerial office. 
See art. SHEPHERD. 

Jesus’ eee arate of Himself as the Good Shep- 
herd laid hold from the first of the Christian 
imagination. In the NT Jesus is twice spoken of 
as the Shepherd (He 13, 1 P 2%5). In ae Cata- 
combs no symbol of Christ is more frequent than 
es picture of the Good Shepherd. See CHRIST IN 

RT. 

2. Our Lord illustrates His teaching concerning 
God’s providence by one or two sayings about the 
birds. He bids His disciples ‘ consider the birds of 
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the air: for they neither sow nor reap nor gather 
into barns; yet your heavenly Father feedeth 
them. Are ye not much better than they ?’ (Mt 6”), 
In conjunction with this passage, we must ex- 
amine the reference to sparrows in Mt 10%. 81, Lk 
12, * Are not two sparrows sold for a farthing ? 
yet not one of them shall fall to the earth without 
your Father. . . . Fear not then: ye are of more 
value than many sparrows.’ Bochart well brings 
out the force of Luke’s mention of ‘ravens’ instead 
of ‘birds of the air,’ and he rightly discerns the 
bearing of the reference to the sparrows, when he 
says, “Express mention is made of ravens and spar- 
rows among the other birds, to make it clear that 
God’s providence is not only concerned with birds 
in general, but even extends to the most worthless 
and the most despised among birds: so that men, 
especially those that believe, may the more cer- 
tainly draw from this fact the conclusion that God 
cares for them, since He will not deny to those 
“who worship Him and call upon Him, the care 
which He so graciously bestows on animals of the 
lowest order.’ Bochart further dwells on the harsh 
grating voice, the ugly black colour, and the awk- 
ward movements of the raven, which make him a 
despicable bird. Concerning the sparrows, Thom- 
son says they are ‘a tame, troublesome, vivacious 
and impertinent generation: they nestle just 
where they are not wanted. Their nests stop up 
stove-pipes and water-gutters. They are destroyed 
eagerly as a worthless nuisance’ (‘ Lebanon,’ etc., 
p- 59). Jesus then insists that the birds which 
men hold cheap are not unthought of by God: 
‘our Lord has taught us that God providently 
eaters for the sparrow, and Himself conducts its 
obsequies.’ 

By taking the references to sparrows and ravens 
closely together, we may save ourselves from a 
onesided interpretation of Mt 6 which has found 
favour with many. Thus O. Holtzmann (Life of 
Jesus, p. 102) says: ‘ With the drudgery and toil 
of human labour, Jesus contrasts the toilless life 
of nature, in which God feeds the raven and clothes 
the lilies.’”, A parallel saying from the Talmud is 
cited in Delitzsch’s Jewish Artisan Life, which 
suggests the same view of our Lord’s Sigs 
‘Didst thou ever see in all thy life,’ says Rabbi 
Simeon, son of Eleazar, ‘a bird or an animal 
working at a craft? And yet these creatures, 
made simply for the purpose of serving me, gain 
their living without difficulty. But I am created 
to serve my Creator: and if those who are created 
to serve can gain their livelihood without diffi- 
culty, shall not I, who am made to serve my 
Creator, earn my living without trouble ?’ If this 
saying is modelled on Mt 6”, then Rabbi Simeon 
and O. Holtzmann seem to agree in interpreting our 
Lord’s teaching to the effect that ‘the birds are 
fed, without working: surely we may expect God 
to feed us too, without our toil.’ Such an inter- 
pretation makes Mt 6% the magna charta of idle- 
ness. But the superiority of the birds does not lie 
in their not working, but in their not yd a de 
If we may paraphrase the passage, ‘ the birds do 
not engage In any methodical toil : yet they trust 
God for daily food, and praise Him for His care: 
men are better than birds, a superiority shown in 
the fact that men work in an orderly manner : 
now, if God feeds the birds, which live a _hap- 
hazard kind of life, how much more will He re- 
ward men’s patient labour without their needing 
to be anxious?’ This section of the Sermon on. 
the Mount is best interpreted by St. Peter's rey 
‘casting all your care (2.¢. your worries an 
anxieties) on him ; for he careth for you’ (1 P 5°); 
or by St. Paul’s lesson of contentment under all cir- 
cumstances (Ph 4°). Our daily wants are the 
care of God. The saying about the sparrows for- 
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bids us to assume that daily needs will be met 
exactly in the way we expect. We are not to 
assume that food and raiment will be provided 
amply and at all times. Privation and suffering 
may fall to men’s lot; but suffering even unto 
death is not to be feared, because the very death 
of a sparrow is not forgotten before God. 

Our Lord’s teaching as to the trust in God’s providence, 
which may be learnt from the animals, appears to be summed 
up in the second of the five new Sayings recently discovered by 
Grenfell and Hunt. They restore this logion as follows : ‘Jesus 
saith (ye ask ? who are those) that draw us (to the kingdom, if) 
the kingdom is in Heaven? . . . The fowls of the air, and all 
beasts that are under the earth or upon the earth, and the fishes 
of the sea (these are they which draw) you, and the kingdom of 
Heaven is within you; and whoever shall know himself shall 
find it, (Strive therefore?) to know yourselves and ye shall be 
aware that ye are the sons of the (almighty?) Father ; (and 2) 
ye shall know that ye are in (the city of God?) and ye are (the 
city ?).’ The restoration of the saying is highly conjectural, but 
it seems to be based in part on Job 127-8, ‘ Ask now the beasts 
and they shall teach thee ; and the fowls of the air and they 
shall tell thee. Or speak to the earth and it shall teach thee ; 
and the fishes of the sea shall declare unto thee.’ And the con- 
clusion which the saying is intended apparently to enforce may 
be stated in the following verses taken from the same passage 
in Job. ‘Who knoweth not in all these that the hand of the 
Lord hath wrought this? In whose hand is the soul of every 
living thing and the breath of all mankind’ (v.9f), In effect we 
are taught that converse with nature should produce a calm 
trust in God. 

It does not fall within the scope of this article to 
discuss the wider aspects of our Lord’s attitude 
towards Nature. But the place taken by animals 
in His teaching bears out the truth of the follow- 
ing words of a recent writer. ‘Jesus loved Nature 
as Nature: here as everywhere He was in touch 
with the actual. Plenty of people—from A%sop to 
Mrs. Gatty—have made or drawn parables from 
Nature, but not like His. His lost sheep have no 
proverbs : His lilies may be dressed more charm- 
ingly than Solomon, but they have not Solomon’s 
wisdom : and His sparrows are neither moralists 
nor theologians, but sparrows,—two for a farthing, 
sparrows chirping and flying about and building 
their nests,—just sparrows! But the least motion 
which they made seemed a thrill of pleasure. . . . 
Sparrows, lilies, lost sheep, hens and chickens, 
midnight stars and mountain winds, —they all 
entered into His mind and heart, and spoke to Him 
of the character of God, of His delight in beauty, 
and His love’ (T. R. Glover). 


LITERATURE. — Without attempting to provide a complete 
bibliography, it may be worth while to give a list of books that 
the present writer has found helpful. Bochart’s Hierozoicon 
(ed. Rosenmiiller) is encyclopedic. Tristram’s Natural History 
of the Bible is a most handy manual of compact and accessible 
information. References to animals are frequent in books of 
Oriental travel: ¢.y. Stanley’s Sinai and Palestine ; Robinson’s 
BRP; and ‘Thomsoun’s Land and the Book (the latest edition 
of Thomson’s work in 3 vols. is especially valuabie, though 
the information is widely scattered and is not always easy 
to find]. The articles on natural history and on particular 
animals in Hastings’ DB and the Encyc. Bibl. may be consulted 
with advantage. The standard ‘Lives of Jesus’ deal with the 
references to animals incidentally ; Edersheim is perhaps the 
fullest and most reliable. There are some fresh, though not 
always accurate, observations on the subject in the Life of 
Jesus by ©. Holtzmann. Of the many commentaries that ex- 
pound the passages in the Gospels which concern our subject, 
the present writer has found vol. i. of the Hapositors Greek 
Testament (‘ Synoptics’ by A. B, Bruce, ‘St. John’ by M. Dods) 
most useful, H. G. Woop. 


ANISE.—‘ Anise’ is the translation given in AV 
and RV of dvndov (Mt 23%); the marginal render- 
ing ‘dill’ is the correct one. The true anise is the 
plant Pimpinella aniswm, which is quite distinct 
from Anethum graveolens, the anise of the Bible. 

By the Jews dill was cultivated as a garden 
plant, but in Egypt and Southern Europe, to which 
it was indigenous, it is often found growing wild 

| in the cornfields. It possesses valuable carmina- 
tive properties, and in the East the seeds are eaten 
with great relish as a condiment. It is a hardy 
annual or biennial umbellifer, and grows to a 
| height of one, two, or even three feet. The stem 
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is round, jointed, and striated ; the leaves are 
finely divided ; the flowers, which are small, are 
yellow ; the fruits are brown, oval, and flat. _ 

In Mt 23” dill is represented as subject to tithe. 


That is in strict accord with the provision of the. 


Law (Lv 27%, Dt 14”), and is corroborated by the 
express statement of the Mishna (Ma'aseroth 1. 5). 
See, further, art. RUE; and cf. note by Nestle 
in Hzpos. Times, Aug. 1904, p. 528”. 
HuGuH DUNCAN. 

ANNA (‘Avva, Heb. 73n).—When His parents 
brought the infant Jesus to the temple to present 
Him to the Lord, two aged representatives of the 
OT Church received Him with songs of praise, 
Simeon and Anna (Lk 2”), Anna was the 
daughter of Phanuel, of the tribe of Asher (v.*), 
which, though one of the Ten Tribes of the Dis- 
persion, was still represented in Palestine. From 
it some beautiful women are said to have been 
chosen as wives for the priests (Edersheim, Life 
and Times of Jesus the Messiah, i. p. 200). Anna 
was a widow 84 years of age (AV), or more prob- 
ably (RV) about 105, as 7 years of married life 
followed by 84 years of widowhood would make 
her to be. She was a devout and saintly woman, 
worshipping constantly in the temple, with fast- 
ings and supplications, night and day; and, like 
Deborah and Huldah of the OT, she had prophetic 
gifts. Her desire, like the Psalmist’s (Ps 274), was 
to dwell alwaysin the house of God, though it is 
hardly likely that a woman would be allowed 
literally to dwell within the sacred precincts. 
Having entered the temple at the same time as 
Jesus was brought in, she followed up the song of 
Simeon in similar strains, and spake of the Holy 
Child ‘to all them that were looking for the re- 
demption of Jerusalem’ (v.*). Anna would seem 
to later times an ideal saint of the cloister, as such 


stress is laid on her virginity, her long life of 


widowhood, and her ceaseless devotions, Possibly 
her name may have had to do with the name 
Anna, given to the mother of the Virgin Mary, in 
the Protevangelium of James. 
Davip M. W. LarrD. 

ANNAS ("Avvas, Heb. j37, Hanan, Jos. “Avavos, 
Ananos).—High priest of the Jews from A.D. 6 to 
15, and thereafter exercising commanding influ- 
ence through his high priestly rank and his family 
connexions. Theson of one named Sethi, who is 
otherwise unknown, he was appointed high priest 
by Quirinius, probably in A.D. 6, and exercised 
that office, which involved political as well as re- 
ligiousheadshipof the nation, until he was deposed 
by the procurator Valerius Gratus in A.D. 15 (Jos. 
Ant. XVII. ii. 2). The duration of his rule, and 
the fact that of his sons no fewer than five sue- 
ceeded him at intervals in the high priesthood 
(‘which has never happened to any Hee of our 
high priests’), caused him to be regarded by his 
contemporaries as a specially successful man (Ant. 
XX. ix. 1). On the other hand, he ineurred in an 
unusual degree the unpopularity for which the 
high priests were proverbial. In addition to their 
common faults of arrogance and injustice, Annas 
was notorious for his avarice, which found oppor- 
tunity in the necessities of the Temple worshippers. 
It was he, probably, who established the ‘bazaars 
of the sons of Annas’ (hdnniyéth béné Hanan), a 
Temple market for the sale of materials requisite 
for sacrifices, either within the Temple precinct 
(Keim, Jesus of Nazara, v. 116) or on ie Mount of 
Olives (Derenbourg), the profits of which enriched 
the high priestly family. Beyond this, the house 
of Annas 1s charged with the special sin of ‘whis- 
pering’ or hissing like vipers, ‘which seems to 
refer to private influence on the judges, whereby 
“morals were corrupted, judgment perverted, and 
the Shekinah withdrawn from Israel”? (Eders- 
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heim, Life and Times of Jesus the Messiah, 1. 
263). 

here is referred to by St. Luke and by St. 
John. In Lk 3? (‘in the hgh priesthood of Annas 
and Caiaphas’) he is linked with Caiaphas, who 
alone was actually high priest at the time (A.D. 26). 
The explanation of this is found partly in the 
fact that the office having become to some extent 
the prerogative of a few families, it had acquired 
some degree of hereditary and indelible quality, 
and partly in the unusual personal authority exer- 
cised by Annas. The result was that even after 
his deposition he continued to enjoy much of the 
influence, and even to receive the title, of his 
former office (Schiirer, HJP 11. i. 195 ff. ; against 
this Keim, /.c. vi. 36 ff. ; H. Holtzmann, Hdcom. ad 
Lk 3”). In like manner in Ac 4° Annas appears at 
the head of the chiefs of the Sanhedrin in its action 
against the Apostles, though the actual president 
was the high priest. See CHIEF PRIESTS. _ 

The only other passage in which Annas is re- 
ferred to is in the narrative of the trial of Jesus 
in the Fourth Gospel (Jn 18'**4). The Evangelist, 
speaking with technical accuracy, refrains from 
calling bim high priest, and assigns as a reason for 
Jesus being led before Annas the relationship be- 
tween Annas and Caiaphas. The ex-highpriest 
had probably been the chief instigator of the plot 
against Jesus, and before him He was brought not 
for trial, but only for an informal and_ private 
examination (so Schiirer, /.c. p. 182). ‘The Lord 
Himself is questioned, but there is no mention of 
witnesses, no adjuration, no sentence, no sign of 
any legal process’ (Westcott, ad loc.). 

C. A. Scorr. 

ANNOUNCEMENTS OF DEATH.— It is certain 
that we have words from Jesus concerning His 
death; for such ruthless criticism as that of 
Schmiedel (Encyc. Bibl. ‘Gospels’), who admits 
only nine genuine sayings of the Master, is un- 
critical cat unscientific. These words appear in 
the Synoptics as well as in the Fourth Gospel. The 
genuineness of the latter is here assumed, though 
there is a wide difference in character between it 
and the Synoptics. 

The main point in the announcements of His 
death by Jesus rests on the time of their utter- 
ance. Hoe the chronological grouping of these 
sayings of Jesus must be followed. If He spoke 
of His death only as a disappointed man after He 
saw the manifest hate of the rulers, there would 
be little ground for claiming Messianic conscious- 
ness concerning His death as an atonement for sin. 
And the heart of the whole problem turns on the 
Messianic consciousness. When did He become 
conscious of His death? Why did He expect a 
violent death? What did He think was to be 
accomplished by His death? Was His death a 
voluntary sacrifice, or merely a martyrs crown ? 
These and similar questions can be answered only 
by a careful and comprehensive survey of Christ’s 
own words upon the subject. It is noteworthy 
that Jesus put the emphasis in His career on His 
death rather than on His incarnation. That is so 
out of the ordinary as at once to challenge atten- 
tion. Here is One who came to give life by dying. 
That is in deepest harmony with nature, but not 
in harmony with man’s view of his own life. 

A. The first foreshadowings.—(a) Jesus first ex- 
hibits knowledge of His death at the time of the 
Temptation, immediately after the Baptism and 
the formal entrance upon the Messianic ministry. 
The word ‘death’ or ‘cross’ is not mentioned 
between Jesus and Satan, but the point at issue 
was the easy or the hard road to conquest of the 
world. It is the. unexpressed idea in this struggle 
for the mastery of men. Hence, before Jesus 
began to teach men, He had already wrestled with 
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His Messianic destiny and chosen the path that 
led to the cross. This tone of high moral conflict 
is never absent from Jesus till the end. The 
Synoptic Gospels thus give the first account of 
Christ’s consciousness of His struggle to the death 
for the spiritual mastery of men. 

(6) Another* occasion for the mention of His 
death by our Lord grew out of the failure of Nico- 
demus to understand the new birth and the spiritual 
nature of the kingdom of God (Jn 3°). Ifthe teacher 
of Israel could not apprehend these aspects of what 
took place in the kingdom on earth, how could he 
lay hold of the purposes of God in heaven (v.!?) 
about the work of the kingdom ? One of the chief 
of these ‘heavenly things’ is the necessity of the 
death of Christ for the sin of the world. The 
brazen serpent of the older history serves as an 
illustration (v.'4), but ‘das gittliche ‘ de?” Todes- 
schicksals’ (Schwartzkopff, Die Weissagungen Jesu 
Christi, p. 20) is grounded in the eternal love of 
God for the world (Jn 3"). The Son of Man (Jn 
3'4) who ‘must’ be lifted up is the Son of God (336) 
It is not perfectly certain that 3" is a word of 
Jesus and not of the Evangelist, but at any rate 
it is a correct interpretation of the preceding 
argument. The high religious necessity for His 
death, of which Jesus is here conscious, could come 
to Him by revelation from the Father (Schwartz- 
kopff, Z.c. p. 22). The consciousness of Jesus is 
clear, but He finds in Nicodemus an inability to 
grasp this great truth. The word ‘lifted up’ 
(uywO7jva) refers to the cross, as is made plain 
afterwards (Jn 8% 12°), Even when the multi- 
tudes heard Jesus use the word just before His 
death, they did not understand it (Jn 12*), though 
the Evangelist gives the correct interpretation in 
the light of the after history (12°). In itself the 
word could refer to spiritual glory (Paulus) or 
heavenly glory (Bleek), but not in view of the 
later developments. So then the cross is con- 
sciously before Jesus from the very beginning of 
His ministry. 

(c) It is possibly nearly a year before we have 
the next allusion by the Master to His death. 
Again in parabolic phrase Jesus calls Himself the 
bridegroom who will be taken away from the 
disciples (Mk 2”, Mt 9%, Lk 5%*). The Pharisees 
from Jerusalem (Lk 5!”) are now in Galilee watch- 
ing the movements of Jesus, so as to gain a case 
against Him. On this occasion they are finding 
fault because the disciples of Jesus do not ob- 
serve stated seasons of fasting. The answer of 
Jesus is luminous in marking off the wide differ- 
ence in spirit between a ceremonial system like 
Judaism and a vital personal spiritual religion like 
Christianity. There is a time to fast, but it isa 
time of real, not perfunctory, sorrow. Such a 
time will come to the disciples of Jesus when He 
is taken away. By itself this reference might 
allude merely to the death that would come to 
Christ as to other men, but the numerous other 
clear passages of a different nature preclude that 
idea here. Gould is right (Internat. Crit. Com. 
on Mk 2”) in saying that ‘even as a premonition 
it is not premature,’ though there is more in it 
than this, for Jesus understood the significance of 
His death. Soon the historical developments con- 
firm the prejudgment of Jesus, for the enmity of 
the historical conspiracy grows apace. At the 
next feast at which Jesus appears in Jerusalem 
(Jn 51) the rulers make a definite attempt to kill 
Him as a Sabbath-breaker and blasphemer, also 
for claiming equality with God the Father (Jn 
518), This decision to kill Jesus soon reappears in 


* Jn 229 and Mt 1239 are passed over because of doubts (not 
shared by the present writer) as to their interpretation or 
genuineness. The case is strong enough without these dis- 


puted passages. 
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Galilee (Mk 3°), and often in Jerusalem during 
the closing six months of the ministry. 

(@) The use of the eross as a metaphor, as in Mt 
10° (see also Mk 8“, Mt 164, Lk 1427), would not of 
itself constitute an allusion to the death of Jesus, 
since death on the cross was so common at this 
time. But in the light of the many allusions by 
Jesus Himself to His death, the background of 
the metaphor would seem to be personal, and so 
to imply His own actual cross. He is Himself the 
supreme example of saving life by losing it. Meyer, 
in loco, considers that this verse was transferred 
from the later period ; but this is unnecessary ; for 
it is eminently pertinent that in the directions to 
the Twelve, who are now sent out on their first 
mission, they should be urged to self-sacrifice by 
the figure of His own death on the cross. In this 
same address occurs an apocalyptic saying that pre- 
supposes the death of Christ (Mt 10%). It is not 
an anachronism (J. Weiss) to find self-sacrifice and 
self-realization in the words of Jesus about losing 
life and finding it (Mt 10%), for Jesus Himself 
gives the historical background of this image in 
the sublime justification of His own death in His 
resurrection (Jn 1274), 

(e) It is just a year (Jn 64) before the death of 
Jesus that He is addressing the Galilean populace 
in the synagogue at Capernaum. He explains 
that He is the bread of heaven, the true manna, 
the spiritual Messiah. It is the climax of the 
Galilzean ministry, for but yesterday they had tried 
to make Him king (v.%). To-day Jesus tests their 
enthusiasm by the supreme revelation of His gift 
of Himself ‘for the life of the world’ (v.*!), a clear 
allusion to His atoning death on the cross. Thus 
will it be possible for men to make spiritual appro- 
priation of Christ as the living bread. The people 
and many of the so-called disciples fall back at 
this saying (v.%), and thus justify the wisdom of 
Jesus in having said no more as yet concerning 
His death, and life by His death. For at the first 
dim apprehension of this basal truth the people 
left Him. But it was time for the truth to be told 
to the flippant multitudes. Here Jesus reveals 
His consciousness of the character and work of 
Judas as the betrayer, a very devil (Jn6™:), The 
bald truth of the betrayal is not at this point told 
to the Twelve, for John’s comment is made after- 
wards ; but Jesus expressly says that one of them 
is a devil. Jesus clearly knows more than He 
tells. There is this bitterness in His cup at the 
very time that the people desert Him. The 
shadow of the cross is growing closer and darker, 
but Christ will go on to meet His hour. 

2. The definite announcements. —(a) The new 
departure at Cvsarea Philippi. Just after the 
renewed confession by Peter that Jesus is the 
Messiah, St. Matthew says that ‘from that time 
began Jesus to show unto his disciples how that 
he must ge unto Jerusalem, and suffer many 
things of the elders and chief priests and scribes, 
and be killed, and the third day be raised up’ 
(Mt 1671). St. Mark (8*) also says that ‘he began 
to teach them.’ Clearly, then, this was an epoch 
in the teaching of Jesus concerning His death. 
When He withdrew from Galilee this last summer, 
he devoted Himself chiefly to the disciples, and 
especially to preparing them for His departure. 
The specific teaching concerning His death follows, 
therefore, the searching test of their fidelity to 
Him as the Messiah. ‘This is not a new idea to 
Jesus, as we have already seen. It has been the 
keynote of His mission all the time, but He had 
to speak of it in veiled and restrained language 
till now, when ‘he spake the saying openly’ (Mk 
82), Now Jesus told the details of His death, the 
place and the persecutors. He repeats the neces- 
sity (de?) of His death as He had proclaimed it in 
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Jn 3'4. The disciples are still unprepared for this 
lain truth, and Péter even dares to rebuke Jesus 
for such despondency (Mt 16”). The sharp rebuke 
of Peter by Jesus (v.”%) shows how strong a_ hold 
the purpose to die had on His very nature. Peter 
had renewed the attack of Satan in the Tempta- 
tion. The Gospels record the dulness of the dis- 
ciples, thus disproving the late invention of these 
sayings attributed to Jesus. The principle of 
self-giving is a basal one for Jesus and for all 
His followers (Lk 92-25), The disciples could not 
yet, any more than Nicodemus, grasp the moral 
necessity of the death of Jesus. They recoiled at 
the bare fact. 

(6) On the Mount of Transfiguration a week 
later, somewhere on the spurs of Hermon, Peter, 
James, and John get a fresh word from Jesus 
about His death (Mk 9°). It is not necessary to 
suppose that they understood or even heard the 
conversation of Jesus with Moses and Elijah 
about ‘his decease which he was about to 
accomplish at Jerusalem’ (Lk 9°). Most likely 
they did not, if Peter’s remarks are a criterion 
(Lk 9*f-), There is a fitness both from the manner 
of the deaths of Moses and Elijah, and from their 
respective positions in law and prophecy, that these 
two should talk with Jesus about His atoning and 
predicted sacrificial death. This exalted scene lifts 
the curtain a little for us, so that we catchsome 
glimpse of the consciousness of Jesus concerning 
His death as He held high converse with Moses 
and Elijah. But the remark of Jesus (Mt 179) was 
a caution to the three disciples to keep to them- 
selves what they had seen till His resurrection, 
when they would need it. But the lesson of 
strength was lost on them for the present. Even 
the chosen three questioned helplessly with each 
other about the rising from the dead (Mk 91%). 
They could not understand a dying Messiah 
now or later till the risen Christ had made it 
clear. 

(c) In Galilee Jesus renewed His earnest words 
about the certainty of His death (Mk 9*!, Mt 17224, 
Lk 9%). He concealed His presence in Galilee as 
far as possible (Mk 9%°), but He was very insistent 
in urging, ‘Let these words sink into your ears: 
for the Son of Man shall be delivered up into the 
hands of men’ (Lk 944). But it was to no purpose, 
for they understood it not (Mk 9%). St. Luke 
(9*), in fact, says that it was concealed from them, 
thus raising a problem of God’s purpose and their 
responsibility. They were sorry (Mt 17%), but 
afraid to ask Jesus (Lk 9%). Hence Jesus has not 
yet succeeded in making the disciples understand 
His purpose to die for men. So then He will have 
no human sympathy, and will have to tread the 
path to Calvary alone. 

(d) At the feast of Tabernacles, or a few days 
afterwards, just six months before the end, in ne 
midst of the hostile atmosphere of Jerusalem, Jesus 
emphasizes the voluntary character of His death 
for His sheep (Jn 10). He does this to distinguish 
between Himself and the Pharisees, who have been 
vehemently attacking Him. They are robbers, 
wolves, and hirelings, while Jesus is the Good 
Shepherd. He is not merely caught in the mael- 
strom of historic forces, nor is He the victim of time 
and circumstance, for He has voluntarily put Him- 
self into the vortex of sin (Jn 10!%-), The Father 
has given the Son the power or right (é€fovcla) to lay 
down and to take up His lifeagain. It was a ‘com- 
mandment’ from the Father, but not to the ex- 
clusion of the voluntary nature of His death ; just 
as the necessity of His death was an inward neces- 
sity of love, not an outward compulsion of law. 
It isin the realm of spirit that we find the true 
value of the death of Jesus for our sins (He 91), 
and the moral grandeur of it is seen in the fact 
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that He made a voluntary offering of His life for 
those who hated Him (Ro 5°). / 

(ec) As the time draws nearer, Jesus even mani- 
fests eagerness to meet His death (Lk 12). It is 
only some three months till the end. However we 
take ri, whether as interrogative or exclamation, 
we see clearly the mingled eagerness and dread 
with which Jesus contemplated His death. It is 
a fire that will burn, but also attracts. He had 
come just for this purpose, to make this fire. 
It will be a relief when it is kindled. It is a 
baptism of death that presses as a Divine com- 
pulsion upon Him, like the ‘must’ of the earlier 
time (Jn 34, Mk 8%). Here we feel the inward 
glow of the heart of Christ as it bursts out for a 
moment like a flame from the crater, unable to be 
longer restrained. So Jesus had a double point of 
view about His death, one of joy and one of shrink- 
ing, but He did not go now one way and now the 
other. He will pursue His way steadily, and as 
the time draws nigh, His view of His death will 
amount to rapture (Jn 17! *). But Jesus was 
never more conscious and sane than when He 
spoke thus about His death. It was, in fact, His 
inner self speaking out. He thus gave us not only 
a new view of His own death, but a new view of 
death itself. : 

VW) Jesus even tells His enemies that He expects 
to be put to death in Jerusalem (Lk 13%). ‘They 
were posing as His friends, but were either repre- 
sentatives of Herod Antipas or of the Jerusalem 
Pharisees. Jesus asserted His independence of 
‘that fox’ and of them, but announced the inward 
necessity (‘I must’) that He should ultimately at 
the right time meet the fate of other prophets in 
Jerusalem. His lament over Jerusalem reveals 
the depth of His love for that city, and demands a 
Judean ministry such as that described by John. 

(g) It is not till the death of Lazarus that the 
disciples realize that Jesus may be put to death 
(Jn 118); and then as a dread growing out of the 
last attempt of the Jews to kill Him at the feast 
of Dedication (10%). Thomas has the courage of 
despair (117°) in the gloomy situation, but Jesus 
speaks of His own glorification (11+ *°). One item 
in this glorification was the formal decision of the 
Sanhedrin to put Jesus to death (115). With this 
formal decision resting over Him, Jesus withdrew 
to the hills of Ephraim, near where in the begin- 
ning He had refused Satan’s offer of a compromise, 
and had chosen His own way and the Father’s. 
Had He made a mistake ? 

3. Facing the end.—(a) The relation between the 
death of Christ and the consummation of the king- 
dom. It isin the last journey to Jerusalem that 
the Pharisees ask when the kingdom of God comes 
(Lk 17”). They are thinking of the apocalyptic 
pa at Hae current in their literature. There are 
two difficulties thus raised. One is their utter 
failure to understand the nature of the kingdom, 
for it is inner and spiritual, not external (the Papyri 
show that ¢vrés means ‘within,’ not ‘among’).* 
But, though the kingdom had already come in this 
sense, there would be in the end a fuller and com- 
pleter realization of the work of the kingdom. It 
is in this sense that Jesus addresses the disciples 
in Lk 17%. The day when the Son of Man shall 
be revealed (Lk 173°) will be the end. ‘But first 
must he suffer many things, and be rejected of this 
generation.’ Thus Jesus separates His own death 
from the final stage of the Messianie work on earth. 
The other difficulty is raised by the disciples, and 
concerns the place where the Son will manifest 
Himself (Lk 17%’), He will come when there are 
people for Him to come for. 

(6) Jesus uses the word ‘crucify’ before He 
reaches Jericho on this last journey to Jerusalem 

* Cf., however, Hapos. Times, xv. [1904], 387. 
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(Mt 20"). Stapfer scouts this item as put in post 
eventum (J esus Christ during His Min istry, p. 202), 
because it is expressly used by Christ only twice 
before His death (see also Mt 262); but the Master 
particularizes beforehand other details, such as 
the mocking, scourging, spitting, delivering to the 
Gentiles (these all now mentioned for the first time, 
Mk 10%, Mt 2019, Lk 188%), Besides, now for the 
first time also Jesus claims that His death will be 
in fulfilment of the prophetic writings concerning 
the Son of Man (Lk 182). See later Mt 21%. Jn 
1318, Mk 14”, Lk 2237 9427, Jesus is not, however, 
playing a part just to fulfil the Scripture, but He 
sees this objective confirmation of the inner witness 
of His spirit to the Father’s will concerning His 
death. esides, on this occasion Jesus had made 


a special point of talking about His coming death, | 


taking the Twelve apart (Mt 20"), and explaining 
that He does so now because they are near Jeru- 
salem. There was an unusual look on the Master’s 
face, so much so that the disciples were amazed and 
afraid (Mk 10°). But with all this pain, they were 
hopelessly dull on this subject (Lk 18*4). 

(c) There is strange pathos in the next occasion 
Jesus had for speaking concerning His death. 
James and John and their mother (Mt 20”, Mk 
10*) seem hardly able to wait for the Master to 
cease telling about His death before they come and 
ask for the chief positions in the temporal kingdom 
for which they are still looking. It was a shock 
to Jesus. Waiving their ignorance, He asked if 
they could drink His cup of death and take His 
baptism of blood (Mt 20”, Mk 108). They actually 
said that they were able. And James was the first 
of the Twelve to die a martyr’s death, and John 
the last ; for Jesus had said that they would have 
His cup and baptism (Mk 10°). 

(d@) It was on the same occasion, as Jesus pro- 
ceeded to give the disciples a needed lesson in true 
greatness and taught the dignity of service, that 
He set forth in plain speech the purpose of His death 
(Mt 20%, Mk 10*). Certainly Jesus had the right to 
tell the purpose of His voluntary death. Avrpoy is 
obviously ‘ransom,’ but it need not be said that 
this word exhausts all the content in the death of 
Christ. Jesus Himself elsewhere spoke of the 
vital connexion between Himself and the believer 
(Jn 15'*-), This view of the redemptive death of 
Christ is further emphasized by the symbol of 
Baptism and also of the Supper, in both of which 
the vital aspect of mystic union is expressed. “Avzi 
is here used to express the idea of substitution, 
though irép is more common in this sense in the 
NT (Jn 11°°) and in the earlier Greek (Alcestis, for 
instance). It is a ransom instead of many. 

A distinction needs to be made between the atoning death of 
Christ as a basis for reconciliation and the consummation of 
reconciliation in the individual case by the Holy Spirit’s work 
in the heart. The doctrine of the substitutionary atoning death 
of Jesus, with vital and mystic union of the believer with Him, 
is not a rabbinic and legal refinement of St. Paul. He simply 
echoes the words of the Master more at length, while true to 
the heart of the matter. 

(ec) The request of the Greeks during the last 
week brought forth one of the deepest words of 
Jesus concerning the necessity of His death (Jn 
1273-25), He gives, in fact, the philosophy of grace 
about His death, which is, in truth, the same as 
the law of nature. It is the law of self-giving. 
Thus the wheat grows, and thus will Jesus estab- 
lish the kingdom. By His death the middle wall 
of partition between Jew and Gentile, and between 
both and God, will be broken down (Eph 2*”). 
The agitation of Jesus on this occasion 1s sur- 
passed only by that in the Garden of Gethsemane, 
and the cause is the same. In facing His death He 


inks from it, but instantly submits to the 
ett n 12°6t-), and is comforted by the Father's 


voice. 


To the multitude Jesus boldly announces 
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that His lifting up (on the cross) will be the means 
of drawing all men (Gentile as well as Jew) to Him 
(v.“). And it has been so. Jesus gloried in His 
own cross as the means of saving the lost world. 

(7) In the famous controversy with the Jewish 
rulers in the temple on the last Tuesday, Jesus 
identified Himself as the rejected Stone in the 
Messianic prophecy in Ps 118%, and pronounced 
condemnation on those who collided with the re- 
jected Stone (Mt 21), At every turn during 
these last days the death of Jesus is in the back. 
ground of His words and deeds; especially is this 
true of the great eschatological discourse (Mt 24 f. Ny 
as well as of the third lament over Jerusalem (Mt 
23°78"), and the previous defiance of His enemies 
(Mt 23%). 

(g) It is on Tuesday night (beginning of Jewish 
Wednesday) that Jesus definitely foretells the time 
of His death (Mt 267). It will be at the feast of the 
Passover, which begins after two days. Strangely 
enough, on this very night the rulers were in con- 
ference, and had decided, owing to the popularity 
of Jesus with the multitude at the feast, as shown 
by the triumphal entry and the temple teaching, to 
postpone the effort to kill Him till after the feast 
(Mt 26°), And so it would have been but for the 
treachery of one of Christ’s own disciples, who this 
very night, after the doleful announcement by 
Jesus of His near death, and after a stern rebuke 
for his covetous stinginess (Jn 12), went in dis- 
gust and showed the Sanhedrin how to seize Him 
during the feast (Lk 22). But Jesus saw in the 
beautiful act of Mary a prophecy of His burial (Jn 
127): 

(A) Jesus is fully conscious that the Paschal 
meal which He is celebrating is His last, is, in 
fact, taking place on the very day of His death 
(iii BEES 8). The material is now so rich and 
full, as the great tragedy draws near, that it can 
only be alluded to briefly. He is eager to eat this 
meal before He suffers (Lk 22)!-), He knows that 
now at last His hour has come (Jn 13), and that 
He will conquer death (v.*). The contentious spirit 
of the Twelve at such a time occasions the object- 
lesson in humility. Jesus points out the betrayer, 
who leaves the room; comforts the disciples, and 
warns them of their peril, though all fail to grasp 
the solemn fact or the moral greatness of the tragedy 
that is coming swiftly on them, actually producing 
two swords for a fight under the new policy of 
resistance now announced by Jesus (Lk 22%*38), 

Pfleiderer (Evolution and Theology, p. 179) seeks to reconstruct 
the whole story of Jesus’ attitude towards His death by the 
answer of Jesus, ‘It is enough.’ He forgets that this answer 
may be neither irony nor sober earnest, but rather an in- 
ability to make the disciples understand more about the matter 
before the time. It is chimerical for Pfleiderer to set up his 
view of this one passage against all the clear words of Jesus, 
and say that Jesus did not expect to die. 

(i) When Jesus introduces the Supper just after 
the Passover meal, He speaks a strong word about 
His death. He calls the cup of this new ordinance 
‘my blood of the covenant’ (Mk 14%, Mt 268) ; and 
it is the ‘new’ covenant, 2.e. of grace (1 Co 11”, 
Lk 22”). Not only so, but the blood of Jesus is 
shed for many (Mk 144, Mt 26%), as He had pre- 
viously said (Mt 208, Lk 18*) ; and St. Mattl ew 
has the further clause ‘unto remission of sins 
(Mt 2675). 4 ee 

-Com., im loco) would expunge this 
cee ie mplbta (Drehristentum, p- 26 ff.) denier that Jesus 
made any reference to His death on this occasion. Hollmann 
admits that He spoke of His death, but rejects the liturgical 


observance commanded in 1 Co 112, Bruce (Kingdom of God, 
p- 247) bluntly calls all this * criticism carried to an extreme in 


the interest of a theory.’ 

There is just doubt as to the true text of Lk 
221%- put this in no way affects any of the points 
above mentioned. Certainly expiation of sin by 
the shedding of His blood is the idea of Jesus here. 
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The world had long been familiar with blood sacri- 
fice, but the new thing in His vicarious sacrifice is 
that it has real efficacy and is not mere type and 
shadow. The blood is the life, and Jesus gave 
Himself, a sinless and free self, the representative 
Man and God’s own Son. The moral value of this 
voluntary and vicarious blood-offering comes from 
the worth of the spiritual self of Jesus. Jesus 
could see that this atoning sacrifice was in Is 531, 
but it was also inwrought in His very conscious- 
ness. 

(j) The very heart of Jesus is laid bare in Jn 
14-17. The Master tries once more to prepare the 
Eleven for the tremendous fact of His death. 
Nothing in life or literature approaches the touch 


of Christ as He makes plain the awful truth of His, 


separation, silences the doubt of Thomas, Philip, 
Judas, cheers them with the promise of another 
Paraclete, reminds them of their high dignity 
as His friends, exhorts them to courage against 
the world, and promises victory in spite of tribula- 
tion. In the prayer that follows, a halo is around 
the cross in the mind of Christ, for He asks for His 
glorification in death (Jn 171.5). He had already 
sanctified Himself to this mission (vv. ), and 
now the hour is at hand. 

(k) And yet in Gethsemane Jesus Himself is 
‘oreatly amazed’ at His own agitation of spirit 
(Mk 1483). He needs the Father’s help, and for 
the moment has difficulty in finding Him fully, 
for Satan has renewed his temptation with fresh 
energy. For a moment Satan seemed indeed to 
triumph, but Jesus quickly surrendered to the 
Father’s will and won supreme mastery over Him- 
self (Mk 14%f). But Ritschl is in error in saying 
that Jesus ‘is first of all a priest in His own 
behalf’ (Justification and Reconciliation, p. 474). 
What broke the heart of Christ in Gethsemane 
was no thought of His own sin, but the sin of the 
world. Here in Gethsemane the heart of Jesus was 
touched to the quick by the essence of the redemp- 
tive sacrifice. ‘The disciples gave Him no human 
sympathy, and Satan even sought to poison His 
heart toward the Father. The picture in Hebrews 
579) of the strong Son of God, having learned 
obedience through suffering, crying out to the 
Father for help, is the acme of soul agony. Jesus 
won the power to drink the cup, and in the dregs 
of the cup was the kiss of Judas. His hour has 
come at last, and His enemies take Him now only 
because He allows them. It is the hour and the 
power of darkness (Lk 225°), The hour and the 
power of light will come later. Once again He 
speaks of the necessity of His death that the Scrip- 
tures may be fulfilled (Mt 26°74), 

(2) In the trial it is a foregone conclusion that 
Jesus will be condemned, and on the cross He ‘ sees 
what He foresaw.’ He knows that His public con- 
fession of His Messiahship means His death, but 
He asserts His ultimate triumph over His enemies 
(Mt 2663f), He claims superiority over the world, 
and that He is now fulfilling His destiny (Jn 1886), 
On the cross itself He practises the forgiveness of 
enemies which He had preached (Lk 23°), exercises 
saving power though dying (y.#%), is in some sense 
forsaken by the Father (Mk 1534), is conscious to 
the last of what He is performing (Jn 198), and 
proclaims the completion of His Messianic work 
(Jn 19%) as He dies with subinission to the Father 
(Lk 23%). 

After the resurrection Jesus had a new stand- 
point from which to teach the disciples the signifi- 
cance of His death (Lk 2427. 82.45), But it is not 
till they receive the new light from the Holy Spirit 
at Pentecost that the disciples fully appreciate the 
moral greatness of the death of Christ, and see the 
glory of the cross, with something of the dignity 
with which Jesus Himself went into the shadow. 
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**KNNUNCIATION, THE (Annuwntiatio, Eiayyen- 
toubs, Xapiticpuds).—The announcement of the fact 
that the Son of God was to be born of the Virgin 
Mary, who at the time was espoused to Joseph, 
the descendant and heir of David. St. Luke 
(1658) tells us that this announcement was made 
to Mary by the angel Gabriel at Nazareth six 
months after the same angel had told Zacharias 
in the Temple at Jerusalem that his wife Elisabeth 
should bear him a son, who was to be called John. 
St. Luke is our sole authority for this announce- 
ment by the angel to Mary. St. Mark and St. 
John are silent; and the narrative of St. Matthew, 
who is our other authority for the fact that Jesus 
was born of a virgin, is very different, being 
written as entirely from Joseph’s point of view as 
St. Luke’s is written from Mary’s point of view 
(see below). Nevertheless there is no contradic- 
tion between the accounts, and in some important 
particulars they confirm one another. They are 
wholly independent narratives, as their wide 
differences show. Yet they agree, not only as to 
the central fact of the virgin birth, but also as to 
the manner of it, viz. that it took place through 
the operation of the Holy Spirit. This agreement 
is all the more remarkable when we remember 
that there is nothing like this effect of the Spirit 
of God upon a virgin in the Old Testament, and 
that, prior to the New Testament, the very ex- 
pression ‘Holy Spirit’? is rare (see the art. in 
Hastings’ DB ii. p. 402 ff.) ; also that the fact of 
the Incarnation is elsewhere indicated in quite 
other terms, as by St. John (1). Moreover, the 
two narratives agree as to four other points, which 
are of some importance. Both state that at the 
time of the announcement Mary was espoused to 
Joseph, that the child was to be named ‘ Jesus,’ 
that He was born at Bethlehem in Judea, and 
that the parents brought Him up at Nazareth. 

It is well to remember that there are stories, 
more or less analogous to what is told by the two 
Evangelists, in heathen mythologies. The his- 
torical probability of the Gospel narratives is not 
weakened but strengthened by such comparisons. 
St. Luke’s Gentile readers must have felt the un- 
speakable difference between the coarse impurity 
of imagined intercourse between mortals and 
divinities, in the religious legends of paganism, 
and the dignity and delicacy of the spiritual narra- 
tive which St. Luke laid before them. And St. 
Matthew’s Jewish readers, if they compared his 
story with their own national ideas, as illustrated 
in the Book of Enoch (6. 15. 69. 86. 106), wouia 
find a similar contrast. Nor should the legendary 
additions to the Gospel story, which are found in 
the Apocryphal Gospels, be forgotten. These show 
us what pitiful stuff the imagination of early 
Christians could produce, even when the Canonical 
Gospels were there as models. All these three 
classes of fiction, heathen, Jewish, and Christian, 
warn us that we must seek some source for the 
Gospel narrative other than the fertile imagina- 
tion of some Gentile or Jewish Christian whose 


curiosity led him to speculate upon a mysterious 


** Copyright, 1906, by Charles Scribner's Sons 
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subject. We should have had something very 
different, both in details and in tone, if there had 
been no better source than this. And this applies 
eyen more strongly to St. Luke’s narrative than 
to that of St. Matthew. It required more delicacy 
to tell the story of the virgin birth from Mary’s 
side than from Joseph’s; and this greater delicacy 
is forthcoming. And itis all the more conspicuous 
because St. Luke’s narrative is the richer in 
details. We conclude, therefore, that St. Luke 
had good authority for what he has told us, viz. 
an authority well acquainted with the facts. For 
if he was incapable of imagining what he has 
related, equally incapable was his informant. ‘The 
narrative which he has handed on to us is what 
it is because in the main it sets forth what is true. 

Then who was St. Luke’s authority ? Assuming 
the truth of the narrative, it is obvious that, in 
the last resort, the authority for it must have 
been Mary herself. No one else could know what 
St. Luke records. It does not follow from this 
that he got the information from her directly, 
although there is nothing incredible in the sup- 
position that he and she had met. And the form 
of the narrative leads one to think that there can- 
not have been many persons between her and him. 
By frequent transmission from mouth to mouth 
details about the angel’s outward appearance, his 
beauty and brightness, and about Mary’s attitude 
and employment, would have crept in, and the 
conversation would have been expanded ; all of 
which corruptions are found in the Apocryphal 
Gospels. Moreover, such touches as 219-5! would 
be likely to drop out ; and they have dropped from 
the Apocryphal Gospels. 

We may go a step farther, and say that if St. 
Luke did not get his information direct from 
Mary herself, the person who passed on the mys- 
terious story from her to the Evangelist was 
almost certainly a woman. Mary would be much 
more likely to tell it to a woman than to a man ; 
and, in spite of her habitual reticence, she would, 
after Joseph’s death, be likely to confide it to some 
one. She would feel that such an astounding 
fact, so much in harmony with the life and death 
and resurrection of her Son, must not be allowed 
to die with her; and she would therefore com- 
municate it to some intimate friend, who may have 
communicated it to St. Luke. 

It is quite possible that this communication was 
at its first stage, or had not even started, when St. 
Mark composed his Gospel, so that when he wrote 
he was ignorant of the virgin birth. But as the 
plan of his Gospel excludes all that preceded the 
preaching of the Baptist, St. Mark’s silence would 
be natural even if he already knew it. Probably 
most of the first generation of Christians were 
ignorant of this mystery, for the Book of Acts 
and the Epistles show us that what was preached 
by the Apostles was not the miraculous birth, but 
the death and resurrection of Christ (Ac 1”? 2”. 24. 3 
Bb 410 1039- 40 1328-30 1721 etc. ). 

That the Fourth Evangelist knew the Synoptic 
Gospels, and sometimes silently corrects them, is 
certain ; but he does not correct the story of the 
virgin birth. On the contrary, what he says 
about the Incarnation and about the pre-existence 
of the Son of Man and His oneness with the 
Father, is in harmony with it. Such passages as 
yu gis 638. 44. 51. 62 838. 45. 58 102° 112 9()28. 31 are more 
intelligible if written by one who believed the 
virgin birth, than if written by one who knew the 
doctrine and rejected it. It is indeed urged that 
this Evangelist’s beliefs about the Christ are such, 
that he must have stated the virgin birth, if he 
believed it. But, as the story had already been 
twice told, there was no need to repeat it. And 
the whole of his Gospel shows that he is reserved 


about the Virgin Mother, whose name he alone 
among the Evangelists never mentions. She had 
become his mother (1927), and he is reticent about 
all things connected with himself, He nowhere 
names his own brother. 

Nevertheless, when the mystery became known 
through the diffusion of the First and Third 
Gospels, its importance as a completion and con- 
firmation of the faith was recognized. Ignatius 
(¢. A.D. 110), in a passage (Hph. 19) which is fre- 
quently quoted by later Fathers (Origen, Euse- 
bius, Basil, Jerome, ete.), places the virgin birth 
in the front rank among Gospel truths; and we 
find it as an article of faith in the Old Roman 
Creed, which can be traced almost to the beginning 
of the second century, ry yeryndéyra éx 1 VEULAT OS 
aylov kal Maplas rs mapbévov: qui natus est de 8S. 
ex M.V. 

The antecedent probability that St. Luke de- 
rived the information respecting Mary either from 
herself, or from a woman to whom she had con- 
fided it, is confirmed by the characteristics of these 
first two chapters of his Gospel. The notes of time 
(176-*6.9%) are specially feminine; and competent 
critics finda feminine touch throughout (124 25. 41-43.57 
25-1. 19.3. 48.51), Lange (Life of Christ [ed. 1872], i. 
p. 258) says: ‘ The colouring of a woman’s memory 
anda woman’s view is unmistakable in the separate 
features of this history. When it is once ascribed 
toa female narrator . .. we comprehend the in- 
describable grace, the quiet loveliness and sacred- 
ness of this narrative.’ Ramsay (Was Christ born 
at Bethlehem ? p. 88) says: ‘There is a womanly 
spirit in the whole narrative which seems incon- 
sistent with the transition from man to man.’ 
Sanday (Expository Times, April 1903, p. 297) 
agrees that the narrative came not only from a 
woman, but through a woman, and he thinks that 
Joanna, the wife of Chuza, steward to Herod 
Antipas (Lk 82-8 2410; cf. 23%, Ac 114), may have 
been the person through whom the information 
passed from Mary to St. Luke. Both Lange (con- 
tidently) and Sanday (less confidently) believe that 
St. Luke received the information in writing, and 
that he wrote the first two chapters with a docu- 
ment before him. On the whole, this is probable. 
It is quite true that the peculiarities and character- 
istics of St. Luke’s very marked style are specially 
frequent in these two chapters (Plummer, St. Luke, 
p. xx); but they are also very frequent in other 
places where he was working from a document. 
St. Luke seems never to have simply copied his 
authority. In using written material he freely 
altered the wording to expressions which were 
more natural to himself: so that mere frequency 
of marks of his style is no proof that he was not 
using what was already in writing. And, of 
course, when he was translating from an Aramaic 
document his own favourite words and construc- 
tions would come spontaneously. 

But, while this is admitted because, it admits of 
something like proof, we are not compelled to 
admit the unproved assertion that the hymns of 
praise with which these chapters are enriched have 
been composed by St. Luke himself, and have no 
more basis in fact than the speeches in Livy. — Each 
of these canticles suits the time at which it is sup- 
posed to have been uttered better than the time at 
which St. Luke wrote, and it may be doubted 
whether he could in imagination have thrown 
himself back to the surroundings and anticipations 
of Zacharias and Mary and Simeon, There may 
have been on his part ‘a free literary remodelling 
of material’ (B. Weiss). Before anything was 
written down there may have been some modifica- 
tion in the wording as the result of reflexion upon 
what had been uttered and done. ‘There may even 
have been conscious elaboration, But it is reason- 
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able to believe that these exquisite and appropriate 
songs represent fairly accurately what was said 
and felt on each occasion. What was said and 
felt would be remembered, and perhaps was com- 
mitted to writing long before St. Luke obtained 
the precious record, although not till many years 
after the events. And there is nothing extrava- 
gant in the belief thdt Mary herself may at last 
have thought it best to commit her recollections 
and meditations to writing. The feeling, mewn 
secretum mihi, would prevail for a long time: 
‘she pondered these things in her heart.’ ‘Then, 
as the end of her life drew nearer, she might put 
on record what ought not to be lost. Finally, she 
committed the sacred mystery to another woman, 
or to asmall group of women; and from them it 
passed to St. Luke. But we must be content to 
remain in ignorance as to whether Mary, or some 
confidante, or St. Luke himself, was the first to 
put the story in writing. 

That St. Luke should be the Evangelist to 
receive this womanly story of women is not sur- 
prising. The rest of his Gospel shows a marked 
sympathy with the sex which was so commonly 
looked down upon by both Jews and Gentiles. To 
this day, in the public service of the synagogue, 
the men thank God that they have not been made 
women. No other Evangelist gives us so many 
types of women. Besides those in the first two 
chapters, we have the widow at Nain, the sinner 
in Simon’s house, Mary Magdalene, Joanna, 
Susanna, the woman with the issue, Martha and 
Mary, the woman bowed down for eighteen years, 
the widow with her two mites, the daughters of 
Jerusalem, and the women at the tomb. And he 
alone gives us the parable of the Woman and the 
Lost Coin. We may believe that he was one in 
whom a woman might naturally confide. 

While in St. Luke everything is grouped round 
Mary and her kinswoman Elisabeth, in St. 
Matthew everything is grouped round Joseph, 
Joseph’s genealogy is given by way of pretace. 
The Annunciation is made to him; and all revela- 
tions about the name of the Child, and the provi- 
sions to be taken for His safety, are made also to 
him. Obviously, if the story is true, Joseph must 
have been the ultimate source of a great deal of it ; 
but it may have passed through many mouths 
before it took the form in which it appears in the 
First Gospel. 

Doubt has been thrown upon the two narratives, 
because in the First Gospel the revelations are 
made by the angel of the Lord in dreams, whereas 
in the Third they are made by angels to persons 
in their waking moments. It is argued that in 
each case the miraculous agency is due to the ima- 
gination of the writer. This is possible. But it is 
also reasonable to believe that the special method 
of communication was in each case adapted to the 
character of the recipients. It cannot be said that 
St. Matthew always gives us dreams, or that St. 
Luke objects to such things. St. Matthew men- 
tions the ministry of angels (411), and communica- 
tions made by means of them (287); and St. Luke 
mentions communications made by means of visions 
in the night (Ac 169 18%), And if the writers 
had imagined the substance of the heavenly 
message, would not St. Matthew have given the 
promise of the Kingdom, and St. Luke the pro- 
mise of Salvation? But it is St. Matthew who 
has the latter (121), while St. Luke has the former 
(18283). Tt is worth noting that in the New Testa- 
ment we do not read of dreams or visions in the 
night anywhere but in St. Matthew and in Acts; 
(Gig al Ofoy 4 

Again, doubts have been raised about the two 
narratives, beeause in the one the revelation of the 
miraculous conception is made to Mary, in the 
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other to Joseph ; and either revelation, it is urged, 
would render the other unnecessary. On the con- 
trary, both are necessary. If the virgin birth was 
to take place, God in His mercy would not leave 
Mary in ignorance of the mysterious manner in 
which He was about to deal with her. We may 
reverently say that the Annunciation to Mary was 
a necessity in order to save her from dreadful 
perplexity aud suffering. And this rendered a 
revelation to Joseph also necessary. On the mere 
testimony of Mary he could not have accepted so 
extraordinary a story. The fact that, in spite of | 
his inevitable suspicions, he took her in marriage, 
requires us to believe that to him also had been 
revealed God's purposes respecting his betrothed. 

It is evident that St. Matthew and St. Luke 
give the narratives as historical. Each believed 
his own story, and expected that others would 
believe it also (Lk 14). Indeed, the isolation in 
which these two very different intimations of the 
virgin birth stand in the New Testament makes 
the explanation of them very difficult unless there 
is an historical basis. They are not needed to 
explain anything else. ‘They are intensely Jewish 
in tone; but we may be sure that Judaism, with 
its enthusiastic estimate of the blessings of mar- 
riage, would not have invented them. Moreover, 
at the time when these Gospels were written, 
Judaism was antagonistic to the new faith, and 
would not have tolerated such a glorifying of its 
Founder. . 

In the Annunciation to Mary we are not told 
that she saw anything, for the idotca read by A C 
in Lk 129 is almost certainly not genuine. Gabriel 
was sent, and entered some building in which she 
was living at Nazareth, and there delivered his 
message. The eicedOwy is against the later tradi- 
tion that she was at the fountain drawing water 
(Protevangelium of James, 11; Gospel of pseudo- 
Matthew, 9). The angelic message is given ‘in 
three little pieces of trimeter poetry, which have 
become somewhat obscured by the Greek transla- 
tion’ (Briggs, The Messiah of the Gospels, p. 
45 ff.), the first of which is the Ave Maria ‘in the 
form of a distich ’— 

* Hail. thon that art endued with grace, 
The Lord is with thee.’ 

The much discussed xeyapirwuéyyn must mean 
‘endued with grace’ (Sir 18%): qmictw xal xdpw 
AaBovoa Mapla (Justin Martyr, Try. 100); and 
both here and in 1® the usual translation * grace’ 
should be retained for ydpis. ‘The Lord is with 
thee’ is frequent in the Old Testament (Jos 19 
6%", Jg 61, Is 435), The RV is probably right 
in omitting ‘Blessed (art) thou among women,’ 
which may have come from 14: $B L, with the 
Egyptian and Armenian Versions, omit. 

By the first words of the angel, Mary was 
greatly disturbed (dverapdyé@n) both in mind and 
heart: then her perplexity and emotion gave place 
to thought (dedoylfe7o). But, although roramés 
originally meant ‘from what country or nation,’ 
she was not deliberating, like Hamlet about the 
ghost, whether the message came from heaven or 
hell, ¢.e. whether it was Divine or diabolical. The 
Latin Versions rightly have qwalis, not cujas, as 
an equivalent. Nowhere in the New Testament 
has moramés a local signification, but means simply 
‘of what kind or quality’ (qotos), and implies 
astonishment (Lk 739, Mt 827, Mk 131, 2 P 3u, 
1 Jn 3t), 

In his second address Gabriel calms the Virgin’s 
fears and explains the purpose of hi§ mission. 
‘Thou hast found grace with Ged? is another 
Old Testament expression (Gn 6* 183 1919 394, Ex 
331218: 16-17). ‘This ‘grace’ is manifested in making 
her the mother of the longed-for Messiah, an un- 
speakable joy to a Jewish mother. In the promise 
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which follows there are allusions to two prophecies. 
‘Son of the Most High’ recalls Ps. 27, and ‘the 
throne of his father David’ recalls the great 
Messianic prediction in Is 98-7, 

By the second utterance of Gabriel, which con- 
tains the substance of the Annunciation, Mary is 
astounded. Yet she does not, like Zacharias, ask 
for proof (1!8). Nor is her ‘How?’ a request for 
an explanation. Rather it is an exclamation of 
amazement. She is not married: how can she 
have ason? And how can a humble maiden like 
herself have such a son? ‘This seems to be the 
natural import of her words. It is unlikely that 
‘I know not a man’ means that she has already 
taken, or there and then takes, or intends to take, 
a vow of perpetual virginity. And can Mt 12, 
with its Imperfect tense (not Aorist, as in Gn 198), 
be reconciled with any such vow? Mary’s dvdpa 
ov yiwwoxw is a confession of conscious purity, 
drawn from her by the surprising promise that 
she is to have a son before she is married (see 
Sadler, ad loc.). 

Although Mary does not ask for an explanation 
or a sign, Gabriel gives both in a third utterance. 
As to the explanation, it is an influence that is 
spiritual and not carnal, that is holy and not 
sinful, that is to come upon her and enable her to 
become a mother, and the mother of the Messiah. 

* Wherefore also the holy thing which shall be born 
Shall be called the Son of God.’ 

‘Son of God’ was a recognized title of the 
Messiah. Both in the Book of Enoch and fre- 
quently in 4 Ezra the Almighty speaks of the 
Messiah as His Son. Jesus rarely uses this title 
of Himself (Mt 274, Jn 1035). But we have it in 
the voices from heaven (Lk 3”2 9%) and in the 
devil’s challenge (4%-%), in St. Peter’s confession 
(Mt 161°), in the cries of the demoniacs (Mk 31! 57), 
and in the centurion’s exclamation (15%). The 
primitive Church adopted it as a concise statement 
of the Divinity of Jesus Christ (Swete, Apostles’ 
Creed, p. 24). It is worth noting, in connexion 
with the part assigned to the Holy Spirit in the 
virgin birth, that in a fragment of the Gospel 
according to the Hebrews quoted by Origen 
(Com. in Johan. iii. § 63) the words, ‘My 
mother, the Holy Spirit, took Me,’ are put into 
the mouth of Christ. 

As to the sign, which was granted unasked, 
Mary receives one which is as convincing as the 
one given to Zacharias, but much more gracious. 
Another wonderful birth is about to take place, 
and by the mention of ‘the sixth month’ the angel 
assures Mary that all is known to him. Mary can 
verify his words respecting Elisabeth, and thereby 
know that this message to herself is true. He 
intimates that there is to be close relationship 
between Elisabeth’s son and her own, and directs 
her to ber kinswoman for confirmation and sym- 
pathy. : 

Mary’s final response to the angel is not a prayer 
that what he has promised may be fulfilled, but 
an expression of absolute submission. She fore- 
sees the difficulty with Joseph and with all who 
know her. But she accepts, without ‘reserve, 
God’s decree respecting her, as made known to 
her by His messenger, and leaves the issue in His 
hands. She is the Lord’s bondmaid, and His will 
must be done. ; ; 

There is perhaps more irreverence than wisdom 
in speculating whether God could have redeemed 
mankind by one who was produced without human 
parent ; or, again, by one who had a human father 
as well as a human mother. But suggestions of 
this kind have been made, and perhaps call for 
comment. It may be pointed out that a new act 
of creation would have left no nexus between the 
Redeemer and those to be redeemed. He would 


not have belonged to the same race as those whom 
He came to save. He would not have taken their 
flesh, and His life would have had little relation to 
theirs. It is difficult to see how the death and 
resurrection of such a being would have aided the 
human race. But the virgin birth avoided all 
violent breach with humanity. Just as the pro- 
phet (John the Baptist) who was to renovate 
Israel was taken from the old priesthood, so the 
Christ who was to redeem the whole of mankind 
was not created out of nothing, but ‘born of a 
woman. 

f Again, if the Christ had had two human parents, 
it is difficult to see how the hereditary contamina- 
tion of the race could have been excluded. It may 
be said that such contamination remains even with 
only one human parent, and that the choice lies 
between admitting the contamination and sever- 
ing the nexus with the human race altogether. 
But, in truth, there is no such dilemma. The 
choice is not between creation on the one hand 
and human parentage (whether with one or two 
parents) on the other. There is also the possi- 
bility of the substitution of Divine agency for the 
human father. It is conceivable that the presence 
ot this Divine element would entirely exclude 
the possibility of contamination from the human 
mother. Indeed it is difficult to conceive that the 
Divine element could in any way receive con- 
tamination. But it is wiser to accept with 
reverent thankfulness what has been revealed to 
us respecting this mystery than to speculate need- 
lessly, and perhaps fruitlessly, about what has not 
been revealed. 

It has been pointed out already that the beauty, 
dignity, and delicacy of the story of the Annun- 
ciation are tokens of historic reality; for the 
fictions about similar subjects in pagan, Jewish, 
and Christian literature are, in these respects, 
so very different. There is yet another mark of 
historic truth to be noted, viz. the extreme 
simplicity of the Christology. New Testament 
doctrine about the Christ is here found at a very 
early stage, earlier even than that in the Epistles 
to the Corinthians; for there we have Christ’s 
pre-existence implied as ‘the second man from 
heaven’ (1 Co 1547), who ‘became poor’ when He 
became man for us (2 Co 8°, ef, 446); and there- 
fore much earlier than the more developed Chris- 
tology of Colossians (115) and Ephesians 1%7 438), 
and than that of the writer to the Hebrews (1°), or 
that of the Fourth Gospel (114 313 17°), ‘The power 
of the Most High shall overshadow thee’ reminds 
us rather of the manifestations of the Divine pre- 
sence in the Old Testament, especially the ‘ pillar 
of cloud’ (Ex 182! 403438, 1 K 8"), If St. Luke 
had invented the story of the Annunciation, would 
he not have given us more of Pauline Christology, 
and that in its fullest form? ‘That he has given 
us what is so rudimentary is evidence that he 
gives a record of what was revealed to Mary at 
the time, rather than what he himself knew and 
believed. +: ; Ae 

The couplet with which the narrative ends Cs 
balances that with which it opens (1°8), and it is 
one of deep spiritual significance to every believer. 
By her absolute submission to the will of God, in 
spite of the agony of shame and distress which 
this involved, Mary entered into an Intimacy of 
relationship with Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, 
such as even angels cannot know. And yet It 1s 
precisely here that the humblest Christian may, 
by similar obedience, follow her. ‘Blessed is the 
woinb that bare thee,’ said one to the Lord, ‘and 
the breasts which thou didst suck. But he said, 
Yea rather, blessed are they that hear the word 
of God, and keep it’ (Lk 1177-8). 


It was natural that a special day should be set 
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apart to commemorate this mystery, but we do 
not know when this was first done. The earliest 
mention of such a festival is in the Acts of the 
Tenth Synod of Toledo (a.p. 656) ; and the next 
is in those of the second Synod in Trullo (a.p. 
692). But, just as the Purification was origin- 
ally a feast in honour of our Lord rather than of 
the Virgin Mary, viz. of His presentation in the 
Temple and meeting with Simeon and Anna, so also 
this festival originally commemorated His miracu- 
lous conception rather than the announcement 
made to her. In the Ethiopian Calendar it is not 
called ‘the Annunciation of the blessed Virgin 
Mary,’ but ‘the Conception of Christ’: elsewhere 
the later name of the feast has driven out the 
original title, not only in the West, but also in the 
Eastern Churches. 
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ANOINTING.—I. In the ancient world, Jewish 
and pagan alike, it was customary to refresh guests 
at banquets by pouring cool and fragrant ointment 
on their heads. Cf. Mart. iii. 12; Ps 235, where 
Cheyne gives an Egyptian illustration: ‘ Every rich 
man had in his household an anointer, who had to 
place a cone of ointment on the head of his master, 
where it remained during the feast.” There are 
two instances of the usage in the Gospel history : 

1. The anointing in the house of Simon the 
Pharisee (Lk 7355°),—Impressed by the fame of 
Jesus and desirous of closer acquaintance with 
one who was certainly a prophet, perhaps more,* 
Simon bade Him to his table, inviting also a party 
of his friends. He was a Pharisee of the better 
sort, yet he shared the pride of his order and put 
a difference betwixt Jesus and the other guests, 
withholding from Him the customary courtesies : 
the kiss of welcome, the ablution of the feet, the 
anointing of the head. In the course of the meal 
a woman appeared in the room, wearing her hair 
loose, which in Jewish society was the token of a 
harlot.t What did she in a Pharisee’s house ? 
She had come, a sorrowful penitent, in quest of 
Jesus ; and she brought an offering, an alabaster 
vase of ointment. As He reclined at table, she 
stole to His couch and, stooping over His feet, 
rained hot tears upon them, wiped them with her 
flowing tresses, kissed them, and anointed them 
with the ointment. She should have poured it on 
His head, but she durst not. 

2. The anointing in the house of Simon the Leper 
(Jn 1210 = Mk 1439 = Mt 26613).—On His way up 
to the last Passover, Jesus stopped at the village 
of Bethany, where, a few weeks before, He had 
raised Lazarus ; and, in defiance of the Sanhedrin’s 
edict (Jn 11°"), He was received with grateful rever- 
ence. One of the principal men of the village, 
named Simon, made a banquet in His honour, 
He had been a leper, and, if he had been healed 
by Jesus, it was fitting that his house should be 


*According to the v.2. 6 rpodyrys in v.39, Simon thought Jesus 


might be the prophet who should arise and herald the Messiah, 
Of. Jn 121+ 25 G14 440. 


t See Lightfoot on Jn 128, 
: fOrig. in Matth. Comm. Ser. § 77: ‘Non fuit ausa ad caput 
Christi venire sed lacrymis pedes ejus lavit, quasi vix etiam 
ipsis pedibus ejus digna,’ . 
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the scene of the banquet.* But it was a public 
tribute, and others bore a part in it. Lazarus was 
present, and the good housewife Martha managed 
the entertainment. And what part did Mary 
take 2? She entered the room with her hair loose 
and an alabaster vase of precious ointment in her 
hand, and, approaching the Lord’s couch, poured 
the ointment over His feet and wiped them with 
her hair. See MARY. 


There are several points of difference between John’s and 
Matthew-Mark’s accounts of the anointing: (1) Matthew and 
Mark say that it happened in the house of Simon the Leper, 
and make no mention of Lazarus and his sisters. They simply 
say that the ‘ beautiful work’ was wrought by ‘a woman.’ (2) 
They seem to put the incident two days (Mt 262=Mk 141), whereas 
John puts it six days before the Passover (121). (3) They repre- 
sent the nameless woman as pouring the ointment not on the 
Lord’s feet but on His head, and say nothing of her wiping His 
feet with herjhair. On the ground of these discrepancies it 
was generally maintained by the Fathers that there were two 
anointings at Bethany, the incidents recorded by Matthew- 
Mark and John being distinct. So Chrysostom (iz Matth. Ixxxi), 
who apparently identified the anointing in the house of Simon 
the Leper (Mt.-Mk.) with that in the house of Simon the Pharisee 
(Lk.). Origen (in Matth. Comm. Sev. § 77) held that there were 
in all three anointings: (a) in the house of Simon the Leper 
(Mt.-Mk.) ; (2) in the house of Simon the Pharisee (LK.) ; (¢) at 
Bethany by Mary (Jn.) ; mentioning also the opinion that there 
were four, Matthew and Mark recording distinct incidents. 

Nowadays the tendency is rather to ignore the differences 
and identify all the narratives, reducing them to one. The 
Matthew-Mark narrative is regarded as authentic, the Lukan 
and Johannine narratives being adaptations thereof (Strauss, 
Ewald, Keim). Even in Origen’s day a similar view prevailed : 
‘multi quidem existimant de una eademque muliere quatuor 
Evangelistas exposuisse.’ 

It hardly admits of reasonable doubt that there were two 
anointings, one in the house of Simon the Pharisee, and the 
other by Mary in the house of Simon the Leper at Bethany.t 
The discrepancies in the triple account of the latter are not 
inexplicable. (1) Matthew-Mark’s omission of the names of 
Lazarus and his sisters belongs to the larger question of the 
Synoptic silence regarding the family at Bethany. (2) The 
position of the incident in Matthew-Mark is merely an example 
of the freedom wherewith the Synoptic editors were wont to 
handle the material of the Evangelic tradition, arranging it 
topically rather than chronologically. They have brought the 
story into juxtaposition with the betrayal (Mt 2646=Mk 
1410-11) evidently by way of casting light on the traitor’s action. 
The Lord’s rebuke at the feast angered him, and, burning for 
revenge, he went and made his bargain with the high priests. 
Cf. Aug. de. Cons. Lv. ii. § 158. (3) The difference regarding the 
manner of the anointing is an instance of John’s habit of tacitly 
correcting his predecessors. His account is historical, and it 
would stand so in the Apostolic tradition; but the Synoptic 
editors or, more probably, the eatechisers in their oral repetition 
of the tradition, wondering, since they did not know who the 
woman was, at the strangeness of her action, substituted ‘ head ’ 
for ‘ feet,’ and then omitted the unintelligible circumstance of 
her wiping His feet with her hair. See Mary. 
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II. Besides the two special incidents already 
described, some other references to ‘anointing’ 
may be briefly dealt with. 

1. In Mt 617 Jesus tells His disciples that when 
they fast they are to anoint eee ect the head as 
usual. The allusion is to that daily use of oil, 


as an application soothing and refreshing to the 
skin, which is common in hot countries, and was 


regularly practised by the Jews. The meaning of 
Jesus is that His disciples, when they feel it right 
to fast, should undertake the observance as in the 
sight of God, and not ostentatiously parade their 
performance of it before the eyes of men. They 
should wash and anoint themselves as usual, and 
not draw attention by any peculiarities of outward 
appearance to a matter lying between themselves 
and their heavenly Father. 


* Lazarus was not the host, but one of the guests (Jn 122), 
The notion that his house was the scene of the banquet has 
occasioned speculations about Simon. Theophylact mentions 
the opinion that he was Lazarus’ father, lately deceased (Ewald) 

tSo Aug. de Cons. Ho, ii, § 154, 
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2. In Mk 61 we read of the Twelve on their 
evangelistic mission, that they ‘anointed (aNelpw) 
with oil many that were sick, and healed them? 
The employment of oil as a medicinal agent was 
familiar in the time of Christ (ef. Lk 1034, Ja 514), 
and is doubtless referred to here ; though the 
natural virtues of the oil were accompanied in this 
case by miraculous powers of healing. In Jn 96-1 
Jesus, before working the miracle upon the blind 
man, anoints (émixplw) his eyes with clay which He 
had made by spitting on the ground. Here, also, 
the anointing may have had a medicinal aspect 
(see Meyer and Expositor’s Gr. Test. in loc. on the 
ancient belief that both spittle and clay were 
beneficial to the eyes) ; though, of course, it is the 
miraculous agency of Jesus that is paramount in 
the narrative. In Rev 3!8 Jesus says to the Church 
of the Laodiceans, ‘. .. and anoint thine eyes 
with eyesalve, that thou mayest see,’ where the 
effect of the application of collyrium is used as a 
figure of the healing and enlightenment which are 
found in the grace of the Lord Jesus Christ. 

3. In Mk 14° Jesus says of the gracious act of 
Mary of Bethany in anointing Him at the feast, 
‘She hath anointed (uupifw fr. uvpov = ‘ ointment’? ; 
probably akin to zéppa = * myrrh’) my body afore- 
hand for the burying’ (cf. Jn 127). And in Mk 161 
we read how Mary Magdalene and the other women 
went to the sepulchre to anoint (dXei@w) the dead 
body of the Saviour (cf. Lk 235, Jn 193%). This 
application of ointments and spices (cf. Lk 241) 
was an expression of reverence and affection for 
the departed, and may be compared with the 
modern custom of surrounding the beloved dead 
with fragrant and beautiful flowers. These un- 
guents were not used for the purpose of embalming 
the dead, as among the Egyptians, but were only 
outwardly applied, and did not prevent decomposi- 
tion (cf. Jn 1189). 

4, When Jesus in the synagogue at Nazareth 
read from Is 61 the prophetic words, ‘ The Spirit of 
the Lord is upon me, because he anointed (xpiw) me 
to preach good tidings to the poor. . .’ (Lk 4!*), 
and went on to say, after closing the book, ‘ To- 
day hath this scripture been fulfilled in your ears’ 
(v.21), He definitely claimed to be set apart to the 
Messianic calling. In the OT anointing was the 
symbol of consecration alike in the case of prophet 
(1 K 191), priest (Lv 8'?), and king (18 10!). And 
in the case of Jesus, who to His people is at once 
prophet, priest, and king, a spiritual anointing is 
distinctly affirmed by His Evangelists and Apostles 
as well as claimed by Himself (cf. Ac 477 10%, He 
19). The Hebrew word ‘ Messiah’ (1? from ne 
‘to anoint’) means ‘the anointed one’ ; and of this 
word ‘Christ’ is the Greek equivalent (xpirés, 
from yplw, ‘to anoint,’ being employed in LXX to 
render ™¥>), 

5. In 1 Jn 2” the Apostle writes, ‘ And ye have 
an anointing (xplcva) from the Holy One, and ye 
know all things’ (so RV; AV renders ‘ unction ’). 
Again, in v.27 he says, ‘ And as for you, the anoint- 
ing (xplcua) which ye received of him abideth in 
you. ...’ (here AV as well as RV gives ‘ anoint- 
ing’). That the ‘Holy One’ of this passage 1s 
Christ Himself, and that the ‘anointing’ He dis- 
penses is the bestowal of the Holy Spirit, is held 
by nearly all commentators. Being Himself an- 
ointed with the Holy Ghost (Ac 10%), the Christ 
has power to impart the same gift to His disciples. 
Indeed, the bestowal of this gift is constantly 
represented as His peculiar function (cf. Jn 15% 
167-1315, Ac 233), 

Lirerature.—H. B. Swete, E. P. Gould, A. F. Hort, and esp. 


u tre on Mk 613; also A. Plummer, and C, Watson on 
aed J. C. LAMBERT. 


ANSWERS.—See Quxstions AND ANSWERS. 
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ANTIPAS.—See Heron, No. 2. 
ANTONIA (Tower or).—See Tpmpie. 
ANXIETY.—Scee Carn. 
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i. Name anp Nature.—The term ‘apocalypse’ 
(dmroxdduyis from droxahirtw, to uncover) signifies 
in the first place the act of uncovering, and thus 
bringing into sight that which was before unseen, 
hence ‘ revelation.’ It is predominantly a NT word. 
It occurs rather rarely in extra-biblical Greek, is 
used only once in the canonical portion of the LXX 
(1 S 208°), and thrice in Sirach (1127 22? 421 [4123)). 
In the NT it is used to designate the disclosing or 
communicating of knowledge by direct Divine act. 
The gospel is an apocalypse to the nations (Lk 2%, 
Ro 16%. 26), St. Paul received it as an apocalypse 
(Gal 12), The manifestation of Jesus Christ in 
glory is an apocalypse (Gal 27, 2 Co 121.7, 2 Th 1’, 
1 P 17 13 413), 

An apocalypse is thus primarily the act of revela- 
tion; in the second place it is the subject-matter 
revealed ; and in the third place a book or literary 
production which gives an account of revelation, 
whether real or alleged (e.g. ‘The Apocalypse of 
St. John the Divine’). As a matter of history, the 
form in which the revelation purports to come 1s 
of the utmost importance in determining the ques- 
tion whether a writing should be called an apoca- 
lypse or not. In general, the form is like the 
drawing of the veil from before a picture, the 
result of which action presents to the eye a definite 
image. All imparting of Divine truth is revela- 
tion; but it is not all given in the apocalyptic 
form, 7.e. it does not all come in grand imagery, as 
if portrayed on canvas or enacted in scenic repre- 
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sentation. Some revelations come in sub-conscious 
convictions. ‘hose who receive them do not feel 
called upon to give an account of the way in 
which they have received them. In fact they seem 
ignorant of the method of communication ; they 
only know that they have received knowledge 
not previously possessed. Apocalypse and revela- 
tion thus, though primarily the same thing, come 
to be distinguished from each other. 

The term ‘apocalypse’ is also sometimes used, 
with an effort at greater precision, to designate 
the pictorial portraiture of the future as fore- 
shadowed by the seer. When so employed it 
becomes appropriate only as the title of certain pas- 
sages in books otherwise not to be called apoca- 
lypses (so Bousset in Herzog-Hauck, PRE, s.v., who 
enumerates the following passages: Dn 27; Eth. 
En 85-91. 37-71; Ps-Sol 2. 17. 18; the Assumption 
of Moses; Slav. En.; 4 Ezra; Syr. Bar,; Sibyl. 
Orac. iii. 286 to the end, iii. 36-92, iv., the Jewish 
source of i. and ii.; also certain sections of the 
Apoc. John and 2 Th 212; Mt 24 with parallels). 

To constitute a writing an apocalypse, it is not 
necessary that the author should have actually 
seen or experienced what he portrays. Itis enough 
that he write as one who has had a vision and is 
describing it. Thus apocalypse becomes a form 
of literature precisely in the same manner as an 
epistle. Strictly an epistle is simply a letter from 
one person, or many persons, to another, or others. 


But, as a matter of usage, it has often been | 


adopted as a form into which men have chosen to 
cast their thoughts for the public. The same is 
true of the dialogue, of fiction, and many other 
species of literature. Such forms become favourites 
in certain ages, usually after some outstanding 
character has made successful use of them. The 


dialogue became fashionable when Plato made it | 


such a telling medium for the teaching of his philo- 
sophical system. The epistle was used by Horace, 
and later by Seneca. The apocalypse form appears 
as a favourite about the beginning of the 2nd 
cent. B.c. The most illustrious specimen, and 
perhaps the prototype of later apocalyptic litera- 
ture, is the Book of Daniel. 

ii. Ortary and Huistory.—The question has 
been mooted as to the earlier antecedents of the 
apocalyptic form. Its ultimate source has been 
traced variously to Egypt, Greece, Babylonia, and 
Persia. In view of the fact, however, that the 
Hebrew prophets frequently incorporate visions 
into their writings (Is 6, Jer 2413, Ezk 187, Is 24-27), 
it is scarcely necessary to go outside of Israel to 
search for its origins. Nevertheless, the Persians, 
the Babylonians, the Egyptians, and the Greeks 
had their apocalyptics. And it would be a mistake 
to ignore the influence especially of Persian forms 
during the period of the formation of Jewish apoca- 
lyptics. This was the very period when Jewish 
forms came most directly into touch with Persian. 
In any case, much of the material of the Jewish 
apocalypse has been adopted and naturalized from 
Persia (cf. Bousset, Die Jiid. Apokalyptik, 1903 ; 
Gunkel, Schipfung u. Chaos, 1895). Apocalyptie 
literature in general begins before Christ. Soon 
atter the Christian era it develops into the two 
naturally -distinct forms of Christian and neo- 
Hebraic. Hence we may distinguish three classes 
of apocalypses :—(1) The earlier Jewish ones, or 
those which were published from n.c. 200 to a.p.100, 
Within this class, however, may be included also 
such writings as proceed from Jewish sources 
purely, though not written until half a century, 


more or less, later than the last limit of the period. | 


(2) Christian apocalypses, including the canonical 
book known as the Apocalypse (Revelation of St. 
John), and a series of apocryphal imitations. 
These ave mostly pseudonymous, but include an 
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occasional work in which the author does not con- 
ceal his name behind that of an apostle or older 
prophet (The Shepherd of Hermas). Apocalypses 
of this class pass into Patristics and culminate in 
Dante’simmortal Commedia. (3) The neo-Hebraic 
apocalypses, beginning with the predominance of 
the Talmud (especially the Babylonian) and in- 
cluding a series of revelations to the great Rabbis 
(The Revelation of R. Joshua b. Levi, The Alpha- 
bets of R. Akiba, The Hebrew Elijah Apocalypse, 
The Apocalypse of Zerubbabel, The Wars of King 
Messiah, The Revelations of R. Simon b. Yohai, 
The Prayer of R. Simon b. Yohat, and the Persian 
Apocalypse of Daniel). 

It would be somewhat beside the purpose of this 
article to do more than sketch the first of these 
three classes of apocalypses. On the other hand, 
as Christ emerged in history at a definite period 
and in a definite environment, and as in this en- 
vironment nothing is more conspicuous and potent 
than the early Jewish apocalyptic literature, the 
importance of this literature cannot be overesti- 
mated. A flood of light is shed by the form and 
content of these writings upon His lite, teaching, 
and work. Happily, considerable attention has 
been given in recent years to this as a field of 
investigation, and some definite results may be 
registered. 

iii. Tue Apocatyrses.—Of the earlier Jewish 
apocalypse, the canonical Daniel forms the proto- 
type. The proper place, however, for a particular 


|treatment of Daniel is conventionally the sphere: 


of Old Testament Introduction (see art. * Daniel’ 
in Hastings’ DB vol.i.). Our list will begin with: 
the Books of Enoch. 

4. The Ethiopic Enoch.—The adjective ‘ Ethiopic’ 
has been attached to the title of this work because 
of another Book of Enoch discovered in a Slavonic 
version. Outside the canonical Daniel, this is the 
best known of the apocalypses, because of the quo- 
tation from it in Jude lf, Tertullian knows it, 
believes in its genuineness, and attempts to account 
for its transmission through and survival under the 
vicissitudes of the Flood. It appears to have been 
neglected, however, through the Middle Ages, and 
lost until 1773, when two MS copies of an Ethiopic 
version of it were brought from Abyssinia by 
J. Bruce. A translation of one of these was made 
by Lawrence, and published in 1821. But its full 
importance and significance came to be realized 
only with Dillmann’s critical edition of the Ethiopic 
text in 1851, which was followed in 1853 by a 
thorough German translation and commentary. 
A portion of the Greek text was discovered in 
1886-7, and edited by H. B. Swete. 

Contents.—As it stands to-day, the Book of 
Enoch can be subdivided into five main parts with 
an introduction and a conclusion, as follows: IJn- 
troductory Discourse, 1 which the author an- 
nounces his parable, and formally asks attention 
to the important matters which he is about to 
divulge (1-5). 

(a) The first section is concerned with Angelology 
(6-26), beginning with the report of the fall of two 
hundred angels who were enticed by the beauty of 
the daughters of men, and left heaven in order to 
take them for wives. Out of these unions sprang 
giants 3000 cubits in height. The fallen angels, 
moreover, taught men all manner of secrets where- 
by they were led into sin. When the giants had 
consumed all the possessions of men, they turned 
against the men themselves and smote them until 
their ery went up to heaven. Ringleaders of the 
angels are Azazel and Semjaz (6-9). Through the 
intercession of the four archangels, Michael, Uriel, 
Raphael, and Gabriel, God is moved to arrest 
bloodshed upon earth. He sends Uriel to Noah 
to tell him that He has determined to destroy the 
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world. He commands Raphael to bind Azazel and | 

- throw him into a pit in the wilderness, where he 
shall remain until the day of the great judgment, 
and then be cast into the fire. He commands 
Gabriel to rouse the giants against each other ; 
and, finally, he commands Michael to announce to 
Semjaza the sentence of punishment, which is, 
that the fallen angels shall be kept enchained and 
imprisoned under the hills of the earth, waiting 
the last judgment, when they shall be cast into 
the fire (10). After the destruction of all impiety 
upon earth, the righteous shall tlourish and live 
long, the earth shall yield abundantly, all people 
shall pray to God, and all evil shall be banished 
from the earth (11). The sentence upon the fallen 
angels is communicated to Enoch (12), and he 
reveals it to them; but, at their urgent request, 
he composes a petition on their behalf, that they 
might obtain forgiveness; while rehearsing this, 
preparatory to presenting it, he falls asleep and is 
informed in a dream that their request for forgive- 
ness will not be granted, and once more makes 
known to the angels their impending doom (13-16), 
Enoch tells of a journey in which he learned of the 
places where thunders and lightnings originate, 
and saw the stream of Hades, the corner-stone and 
the pillars of the world, the seven mountains of 
precious stones, and the places of punishment of 
the disobedient angels, i.e. the stars (17-19). He 
gives the names and functions of the six (seven) 
archangels (20). He .once more visits the place of 
punishment of the condemned angels, and the 
nether world (21), consisting of four parts (22). 
He travels to the West (25-25). From there he 
returns to the city of Jerusalem, which is the 
centre of the earth (26.27); then he travels to 
the East (28-33), to the North (34. 35), and, lastly, 
to the South (36). 

(}) The second section is Christological, and con- 
sists of chs, 37-71, subdivided into three Simili- 
tudes. A short introductory discourse (37) is fol- 
lowed by the first Similitude, including chs. 38-44. 
The appearance of the Messiah, the righteous One, 
brings an end of sinners upon earth (38). Enoch 
is carried by storm-clouds to the end of heaven, 
and there beholds the pre-existing Kingdom of 

- God, the dwellings of the righteous and the elect, 
and of angels and archangels (39. 40). He then 
sees the weighing of men’s actions in the balance, 
the rejection of sinners, the places prepared for the 
righteous, and certain physical mysteries (light- 
nings, thunders, winds, hail, mist, clouds, sun and 
moon, 41), also the place of Wisdom in heaven (42), 
and, finally, some more physical mysteries (45. 44). 
The second Similitude includes chs. 45-57. It 
begins with the Messianic Judgment (45). Enoch 
sees the Son of Man beside the Head of Days (46). 
An angel explains the vision (47, the Son of Man 
will overthrow and judge the kings and mighty 
ones of the ungodly). The task of the pre-existing 
Son of Man is outlined (48. 49), and the happy con- 
sequences of the judgment for the pious, together 
with the punishments of the wicked, and the resur- 
rection of those who have died in righteousness 
Oey lien Lia a vision of six mountains of metal 
which pass away, the destruction of the heathen 
world by the Messiah is portrayed. The heathen 
world endeavours through offerings to propitiate 
God, but fails. The angels of punishment go forth 
to do their work. The synagogue service may now 
be carried on unhindered (52-54%). An account of 
the coming flood and its occasion is inserted (547— 
552), and is followed by the final assault of the 
heathen world-power (55%6) and the return 01 the 
dispersed Jews (57). The third Stintliiude ans 
prises chs. 58-69, to-which chs. 70 and 71 are added 
by way ef an appendix. It begins with the picture 

ft the bles ; righteous in heaven (58) ; 
of the blessedness of the rig © 
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an account of the mystery of lightning and thunder 
follows (59). A vision of Noah, an account of 
Leviathan and Behemoth, and various nature- 
elements which take part in the Flood are then given 
(60). The judgment of the Son of Man over the 
angels in heaven, and the sentence of kings by Him, 
followed by vain pleas on their part for mercy, are 
given next (61-64). Then comes the revelation to 
Noah of the fall of the angels, the Flood, his own 
preservation, the punishment of the angels, and 
the judgment of men by the Son of Man (65-69). 
Enoch’s translation to Paradise, his ascension to 
heaven, and his acceptance by the Son of Man, are 
then given in the appendix (70, 71). 

(¢) The third section is Cosmological, and consists 
of chs. 72-82. It has been called the ‘ Book of the 
Luminaries of Heaven.’ It contains a revelation 
given by the angel Uriel on all sorts of astronomi- 
cal and geographical matters, among others on the 
convulsions that will occur during the period of 
the wicked upon earth. The course of the sun is 
first ¢.scribed (72), next the course of the moon 
(73. 74) ; untoward days (75) ; the winds (76) ; the 
tour quarters of heaven (77); further details re- 
garding the rising and setting of the sun (78. 79), 
changes in the order of things to come in the last 
days (80), and the return of Enoch to the earth; 
and the committal of these matters to Methusaleh 
(81. 82). 

(d) The fourth section is a Historical forecast. 
Enoch narrates to his son Methusaleh two visions 
which he saw before he had taken a wife to him- 
self. The first of these (83. 84) came to him as he 
was learning to write. It placed before his eyes 
the picture of the Deluge. The second vision 
(85-90) unfolded before him the whole history of 
Israel from the creation of man to the end of time. 
The children of Israel appeared in this vision in 
the forms of the clean animals (bulls, sheep, lambs, 
and goats). Their enemies were in the form of 
dogs, foxes, swine, and all manner of birds of prey. 
In the conflict between the clean and unclean, the 
struggle of Israel against her enemies was por- 
trayed. The chosen people were delivered into 
the hands of lions, tigers, wolves, and jackals 
(the Assyrians and Babylonians) ; then they were 
put under the care of seventy shepherds (angels). 
(From this fact this section of the book takes the 
title of ‘ Vision of the Seventy Shepherds’). The 
shepherds allowed more of the faithful to perish 
than was the will of God, but at the critical 
moment there appeared a white lamb in their 
midst and entered into a fierce combat with the 
birds of prey, while a heavenly being gave him 
assistance. Then the Lord Himself burst forth 
from heaven, the enemies of Israel were over- 
thrown and exterminated, the judgment ensued, 
and the universal restoration; and the Messiah 
was born as a white bull. 

(e) The fifth section (91-105) is a Book of 
Exhortations. Enoch commands his son Methu- 
saleh to summon to his side all his other sons, 
and when they have come he delivers to them 
an address on righteousness, which is especially 
designed to instruct the righteous of all ages 
(9111), ‘In this first discourse is inserted the 
prediction of the Ten Weeks (911717 93). The 
remainder of the book (92. 94. 105) is taken up with 
final encouragements and messages of hope. 

The conclusion of the whole Book of Enoch 
(106-108) contains an account of the marvels 
destined to accompany the birth of Noah (106, 107), 
and a new description of the fiery tribulations 
reserved for the wicked and of the blessings that 
await those who ‘loved eternal heaven better 
than their own lives’ (108). 


Literary features.—Thus far the Book of Enoch has been 
treated as itis extant. A closer inspection reveals the fact that 
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it is composite. Criticism is still in a considerable state of flux 
as to the correct analysis of it. Charles believes it to consist of 
five primary documents, Clemen finds in it seven separate 
Enoch traditions or legends worked together by a redactor. 
The weight of probability, however, is rather in favour of three 
primitive documents: (1) A Book of Enoch, consisting of chs. 
1-36 and 72-105; (2) A Book ofSimilitudes, including chs. 86-71; 
and (3) a Noachic document, broken up and inserted in various 
parts within the preceding two. The work of redaction appears 
to have been done after the two primary documents had under- 
gone some modification, possibly accidental. The redactor used 
the lost Apvcalypse of Noah, alluded to in Jubilees (1013 211°), 
supplementing what he deemed to be lacunw. The passages in- 
serted from the Book of Noah are the following: 547-55? 60. 
651-6925, and 106. 107. To these some would add seyeral other 
passages. 

The date of the first of these documents is the first quarter of 
the 2nd cent. B.o. (200 to 175); that of the Book of Similitudes 
offers an as yet unsolyed problem whose difficulty is somewhat 
enhanced by the importance of the issue involved, ¢.e. the rela- 
tion the book sustains to the NT. The fact that this relation 
is undoubted and intimate has quickened interest and led to the 
perception of slight considerations otherwise easily left out of 
view. The weight of these considerations is, moreoyer, so well 
balanced that criticism seems unable to reach a general con- 
sensus on the subject. The views that divide the field are (1) 
that the book was composed in the Maccabean period (Ewald, 
B.C. 144); (2) that it was produced between B.o. 95 and 64 (Dill- 
mann, Sieffert, Charles) ; (3) thatit was written during the days 
of Herod (Liicke, Hausrath, Lipsius, Schodde, Schiirer, Balden- 
sperger, Beer) ; (4) that it isa product of the 2nd cent., and 
written by a Christian who has used an older Jewish apocalypse 
as a basis (Hoffmann, Weisse, Hilgenfeld, Volkmar, Tideman); 
(5) that though a Jewish apocalypse and possibly written before 
the beginning of the Christian era, it was interpolated by a 
Christian through the insertion of the ‘Son of Man’ passages 
(Drummond, Stalker). That the book should have been com- 
posed as a Jewish apocalypse and as such adopted the Messianic 
title ‘Son of Man’ from the Christian Gospels, is not to be 
thought of. That it should have been originally a Jewish 
apocalypse and modified by a Christian, either with a free 
hand or by the mechanical interpolation of the ‘Son of Man’ 
passages, is credible. But a more natural hypothesis is that it 
was a pre-Christian work, inclusive of the ‘Son of Man’ passages. 

It has been demonstrated by Baldensperger and Dalman that 
the title ‘Son of Man’ occurs in Jewish rabbinical writings as 
the name of the Messiah (Das Selbstberwusstsein Jesu, p. 90; 
Words of Jesws, p. 234 f.); and there is therefore nothing in the 
occurrence of this purase to lead to its being considered due to 
a Christian author. Upon the whole it is probable that the 
book was produced in the 1st cent. B.o. The redaction is difti- 
cult to locate with precision and may be post-Christian. 

The originals of the book were undoubtedly Semitic (Hebrew 
or Aramaic). The fragment of the Greek version recently dis- 
covered shows clear evidences of being the translation of a 
Semitic original (the case is argued conclusively by Charles, 
Book of Enoch, pp. 21, 22, 325, and Halévy, Jowrnal Asiat. 1887, 
pp- 352-395), 

Editions.—(1) Ethiopic Text: Lawrence (1888), Dillmann 
(1851), Flemming ( Texte w. Unter'such., Neue Folge, vii. 1, 1902). 
(2) Greek Fragments: Bouriant (1892), Lods (1892), Charles 
(1893), Swete (1897). * 

(3) Translations.—English: Lawrence (partial, 1821), Schodde 
(1882), Charles (1893).—German: Hoffmann (1838-1838), Dillmann 
(1853), Flemming and Radermacher (1901).— French: Lods (the 
Greek Fragments only, 1892). 

Literaturn.—(See Charles, Book of Enoch, pp.9-21); Liicke, 
Hinl.ind. Offend. Johan, (1852); Hwald, Abhandl. ib. d. Eth. B. 
Henoch(1855); Hoffmann, ‘Ub. d. Entstehungszeit d. B. Henoch, 
in ZDMG, 1852, pp. 87-91; Késtlin, ‘Wb. d. Entstehung. d. B. 
Henoch’ in Theol. Jahrb. 1856, pp. 240-279, 870-886; Geb- 
hardt, ‘Die 70 Hirten d. B. Henoch’ in Merx’ Archiv, vol. ii. 
1872, pp. 168-246 ; Wieseler, ‘ Zur Abfassungszeit d. B. Henoch’ 
in ZDMG, 1882, pp. 185-195; Lawlor in Jowrn. of Philol. 1897, 
pp. 164-225; Clemen, ‘Die Zusammensetzung d. B. Henoch, 
etc.’ in SK, 1898, pp. 210-227; Stalker, Tre Christology of Jesus, 
1899, App. B, pp. 269-294, 


2. The Slavonic Enoch.—This is one of the most 
recent additions to our group of apocalypses. Its 
existence was not indeed suspected before its dis- 
covery. But this was due to the fact that a num- 
ber of books were attributed to Enoch. In this 
very work Enoch is said to have written 366 ; cf. 
23° 681. And because some of those were extant 
in the Ethiopic book no one thought of seeking for 
more. Nevertheless, it was no source of surprise 
when it was announced that a new Enoch had 
been found, This came first as an intimation that 
a copy of a Slavonic version of the Ethiopic Enoch 
was in existence (Kozak in Jahrb. f. Prot. Theol. 
1892). Prof. Charles started to investigate the 
matter, and with the assistance of Mr. Morfill 
procured and examined printed copies of the 
Slavonic text in question. The result was the 
publication of the altogether independent and 
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hitherto unknown pseudepigraph (1896). Prof. 
Charles’ title for the book is The Book of the 
Secrets of Enoch, but it is likely to be known in 
the future by the more convenient title, The 
Slavonic Enoch,* which distinguishes it from the 
better known and older Ethiopic work. 

Contents.—The book may be divided into three 
parts, viz. (1) The Ascension of Enoch and his 
travelsin the Seven Heavens (1-38). (2) The Return 
and Instructions to his children (389-56). (8) Second 
Series of Instructions, including in his audience an 
assemblage of 2000 people, and final assumption 
(57-68). : 

(a) Chs. 1-38. The book opens with a short pro- 
logue, introducing the personality of Enoch, and 
giving the time and place of a dream he saw (1). 
Enoch then warns his children of his impending 
absence from them for a time (2) ; he is taken by 
two angels up to the first heaven (3), where he sees 
200 angels who guard the treasuries of the snow, 
the dew, and the oil (4-6). He is next taken up 
into the second heayen, and beholds and converses 
with the fallen angels (7). In the third heaven, the 
paradise prepared for the righteous (8. 9), he is led 
to the northern region, where he sees the places of 
torture (10). From thence he is taken up into the 
fourth heaven, the habitation of the sun and moon, 
and there sees the phcenixes and chalkadris (chalky- 
dries), mysterious composite beings with heads of 
crocodiles and bodies of serpents (11. 12). In the 
eastern portion of the fourth heayen he comes to 
the gates of the sun (15); thence he is led to the 
western regions, and hears a song by the phcenixes 
and chalkydries (14. 15). He is then taken to the 
eastern course, and hears indescribable music by 
angels (16.17). Here his visit to the fourth heaven 
ends; he is carried to the fifth heaven, where he 
sees the Grigori or Watchers (18). In the sixth 
heaven he delays only a short time, and thence 
passes to the seventh (19. 20), where the Lord is 
seated on a high throne. Here the ministering 
angels who have brought him take their departure ; 
Enoch falls down and worships the Lord; he is 
stripped of his earthly clothing, anointed, and 
robed in suitable apparel; he is given over to 
Vretil, the archangel (patron of literature), to be 
instructed (21. 22). Under the guidance of this, 
archangel he writes 366 books (23). He returns 
into the presence of the Lord, and holds direct con- 
verse with Him, learning the secrets of creation 
(24-29), and of the formation of 10,000 angels and 
the fall of Satanail (293%) ; also of the creation 
of man, i.e. Adam and Eve (30), his being placed 


in paradise, his fall and judgment (81. 32). God 
then declares His purposes for the future (38. 34), 


and sends him back to the earth to stay thirty days 
longer and teach his children the true knowledge 
of God (35-88). 

(b) Chs. 39-56, Enoch now begins his admoni- 
tions and instructions to his children (39); he tells 
of the manner in which he was given his visions, 
and of how he wrote them down (40) ; of how he 
wept for the sins of Adam (41) ; of his visit to the 
gates of hell, and the impression produced upon 
him (42); of the judgment of the Lord (48); of the 
duty of charity (44); of the superiority of a contrite 
and broken heart to sacrifice as a means of pleas 
ing God (45) ; of God’s love of purity in heart and 
His rejection of the sacrifices of the impure (46) ; 
and commends his writing to them as a permanent 
means of knowing God’s will (47. 48). He further 
Instructs them not to swear by heaven or the 
earth, and deprecates vengeance (49. 50); he urges 
them to be generous to the poor, not to hoard up 
treasures on earth (51), to praise God. and to be at 
peace with men (52). He enjoins them not to 


* Bousset quotes these two works as I 


: ‘ rte: and II Enoch respec- 
tively (Die Religion des Judenthums, 


1903). 
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tee in his own intercession with God, but to give 
a to his writings and be wise (68); and closes 

is address with an exhortation to circulate his 
writings, announcing at the same time that the 
hour for his ascension to heaven has come (54. 55). 

_ (e) Chs. 56-67. The second series of Exhorta- 

tions opens with a request by Methosalem for a 
blessing over the houses and children of Enoch 
(56); Enoch asks Methosalem to call his brothers 
together (57), and gives them his instructions (68), 
especially that they should not eat the flesh of 
cattle (59), nor kill any man through ‘net,’ 
‘weapon,’ or ‘tongue’ (60); but practise right- 
eousness, and trust in repentance for the future 
(61. 62), and not despise the humble and thus 
incur God’s curse (63). At this point God calls 
Enoch with a loud voice, and 2000 persons come 
together to give him their greetings (64); he 
delivers his final exhortations to them, which are 
to the effect that they should fear and serve the 
Lord (65. 66), A thick darkness covers the earth, 
and while it lasts Enoch is taken up, but no one 
knows how (67). The book concludes with a 
summary of Enoch’s life and work, and an account 
of Methosalem’s building an altar upon the spot 
where his father was last seen before his ascension. 

Literary questions.—The author of the work was an Alex- 
andrian Jew, This is made clear by the affinities of his style 
and thought with those of Philo, his use of the LXX, his por- 
traiture of pheenixes and _ chalkadris (chalkydries), and his 
syncretistic cosmogony. The date of composition cannot be 
later than a.p. 70. The temple was evidently still standing, and 
sacrifice was offered (597). But the Ethiopie Enoch was also in 
existence (4059, cf. also 432-3 528 612-4). 

The original language was undoubtedly Greek. This is proved 
by the explanation of the name Adam, which is made upon 
the basis of the Greek form ASAM, each letter representing one 
ofthe cardinal points of the compass (ANATOAH, AY3I5, 
APKTOS, MESHMBPIA). The book was known and used by 
Barnabas, by the author of the Ascension of Isaiah, by the 
author of the Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs, by some 
of the many Sibyls, and by Irenezus. ‘ 

Editions,—The Slavonic text has been published from different 
manuscripts, varying more or Jess from one another, and not as 
yet fully collated (Popoff, 1580). 

Translations.—English: Charles and Morfill, The Book of the 
Secrets of Enoch, 1896.—German: Bonwetsch, ‘Das Slavische 
Henochbuch’ in Abhandl. d. Gott. Ges. d. Wiss. (Phil.-hist. 
Klasse, Neue Folg. 1-3, 1896). ae a 

Lirerature.—Harnack, Gesch. d. Altchrist. Litt. ii. 1, 1897, 
p. 564; Charles in Hastings’ DB, 1898; Volz, Jiid. Hechato- 
logie, 1903, pp. 29, 30. 


3. The Sibylline Oracles.—The name ‘sibyl’ is 
of uncertain derivation. Even the spelling of the 
word varies in the earliest period. It is, however, 
a very ancient one, and occurs as early as in the 
works of Heraclitus. By the Romans a number 
(ten) of sibyls were distinguished. The one of 
Erythre in Tonia is reckoned the oldest. The 
sibyl of Cumez (Kyme) became the most famous. 
Large collections of verses were circulated under 
her name during the latter years of the common- 
wealth and the early empire. Sibylline verses 
became common in Egypt, and there arose a so- 
called Jewish sibyl simultaneously with the ap- 
pearance of the spirit of proselytism among the 
Jews. Finally, a Christian sibyl came into ex- 
istence in succession to and imitation of the Jewish 
one. The productions of the Jewish and Christian 
sibyls are for the most part blended into one body. 
They constitute a compilation of hexameters in 
twelve Books, besides some fragments. Each of 
these is evidently independent of the others, and 
may have circulated separately. 

Contents. —Book I. opens with an account of the 
Creation, based upon Genesis. This is followed by 
the story of the Fall, the multiplication of man- 
kind, the appearance of four successive races down 
to the days of the giants, the story of Noah and 
the Flood, a sixth race and the Titans froin whom 
the transition is made to Christ, and the dispersion 
of the Jews.—Book II. predicts a time of plagues 
and wickedness, which is succeeded by the tenth 
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race (the Romans), and a period of peace. After 
an Interpolation of a group of proverbs, the woes 
of the last generations are portrayed, and the 
events of the last day of judgment and resurrection 
are foretold. Then follows a picture of the punish- 
ment of the wicked and the blessedness of the 
righteous.—Book III. extols the unity and power 
of God, denounces idolatry, proclaims the coming 
of the Great King, and of his opponent Beliar, 
foreshadows the reign of a woman (Cleopatra), and 
the subjection of the world to Christ. At this 
point the sibyl returns to the origin of man, and 
beginning with the Tower of Babel recounts the 
story as given in the OT down to Roman days. 
She foretells the doom of Rome, and of many 
Asiatic cities, as well as of the islands of the 
ZEgean. A general judgment and millennium 
(Messianic Day) closes the book.—Book IV. de- 
clares the blessedness of the righteous, sketches 
successively the Assyrian and Medo-Persian domi- 
nations, announcing the Greek conquest, which 
will briag woes on Phrygia, Asia, and Egypt; one 
great king especially will cause calamities to fall 
on Sicily and Greece. After the Macedonian will 
come a Roman conquest. The impious will suffer 
many evils, and a general resurrection, judgment 
and retribution will follow.—Book V. opens with 
a prophecy of the reign of the Roman emperors ; 
it then passes in review the calamities impending 
on Egypt and Asia Minor; it breaks out into a 
felicitation of the Jews and Jude#a, and of the 
heavenly Joshua, and once more returns to further 
details of judgment, such as the destruction of 
Serapis, Isis, and the Ethiopians.—Book VI. de- 
scribes the pre-existence, incarnation, and baptism 
of the Son of God, His teaching and miracles, 
the miseries in store for the guilty land, and the 
glories of the Cross. —Book VII. is an account of 
the woes impending upon various lands and cities 
of Greece, Asia Minor, and Egypt, in which just 
one prediction of the signs of the Messiah is incor- 
porated.—Book VIII. is a history of the world 
under five monarchies. The fifth of these furnishes 
the subject for a prophecy of misery, judgment, 
and destruction. From this the siby] passes to the 
denunciation of woes upon Egypt, the islands of 
the Mediterranean, and Persia, and closes with a 
picture of the Messiah.—Books IX. and X, are in 
fragments.—Book XI. is an orderly story of the 
world-powers from the time of the Tower of Babel 
to the subjection of Egypt under Cleopatra.— 
Book XII. pictures the fortunes of the Cesars, 
beginning with Augustus and closing with Alex- 
ander Severus.—Book XIII. concerns the times of 
the emperors of the Ist cent., beginning with 
Maximin. It touches more especially upon their 
relations with the Persians and Syrians, closing 
with an allegory of a bull, a stag, a lion, and a 
goat.—Book XIV. is the most obscure of the 
Sibylline productions. The writee evidently in- 
tends to unfold the fortunes of a long succession 
of emperors and conquerors. He gives the initial 
letter of the name of each, and suggests other 
ways of identification. But his descriptions are 
so wide of the historical figures that they cannot 
be safely identified. The period _portrayed is 
generally the late Roman and possibly the early 


Byzantine. 


Literary quostions.—The above division into books was 
made in the 6th cent. of the Christian era (during the reign. of 
Justinian), Whoever made it is also respousible for the collection 
of the oracles from various sources, and the insertion of certain 
verses of his own among them. It has been conjectured that 
he was a literary monastic and expert transcriber of manu- 
Before his time the verses were circulated in a rude, 
The task of unravelling the confusion, which 
have disturbed him, and of rearranging the 
and date of origin, is a very 
accomplished. This much is 
‘our classes of utterances in the 


scripts. 
undigested mass. 
does not seem to e 
material according to authorship 
complex one, and not as yet full 
evident, however, that there are 
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oracles: (1) those which issue from a Jewish source ; (2) those 
which come from a Christian ; (3) those which are of heathen 
origin ; and (4) neutral elements. The last of these adds very 
much to the difficulty of the critical problem, The heathen 
- elements are not very extensive, and attach themselves in 
ceneral to the Jewish. For the rest, the analysis which results 
from the labours of Ewald and Alexandre may be safely adopted 
as workable, and is as follows : — 

The Sibylline Oracles may be grouped into eight parts, each 
by a different author and from a different age, as follows—(1) 
The Prologue of Book I. and Book IIL., 97-828, belong to the age 
of Ptolemy Physcon (x.c. 140), They were therefore written by 
an Alexandrian Jew. They constitute the pith and kernel of 
the whole collection in point of value for the study of inter- 
Testamental conditions and modes of thought, and for the 
times of Jesus. (2) Book LV. was written about a.p. 80. Its 
author may have been either a Christian or a Jew, with the 
probability largely in fayour of the former alternative. (3) 
Book V., with the possible exception of the first part, issued 
from the Ist cent, A.p., and is a mixture of Jewish and Christian 
fragments impossible to disentangle from each other, (4) Books 
VI. and VIL. (to which Ewald adds the first part of Book V.) date 
from the early part of the 8rd century. The author was a 
heretical Christian. (5) Book VIII., 1-860, is also by a Christian, 
but not a heretic, probably of the middle of the 3rd century. 
(6) Book VIIL., 361-501, is also by an orthodox Christian of the 
8rd century. (7) Book L. (without the Prologue), Book IL., and 
Book III., 1-35, come from the middle of the 3rd cent., and are 
of Christian origin. (8) Books XI., XIL., XIII., and XLV. were 
written by a Jew resident in Egypt, who, however, lived in 
Christian times, and is acquainted with some Christian prac- 
tices. According to this analysis, these oracles cover a period 
of more than 400 years in their production, and represent a wide 
variety of types of thought. 

Editions.—The first eight books in the original Greek text 
were published in 1545 at Basel, and subsequently by others up 
to Angelo Mai (1819 and 1828, Milan). The first complete edition 
is that of Alexandre (1841, and again 1869). Recent critical 
editions by Rzach (1891), Geffcken (1902), and Heitz (1903). 

Translations.—Latin : Sebastian Castalio (1546), Angelo Mai 
(1817).—English ; Floyer (prose, 1731), M. 8. Terry (metrical, 
1899).—French: Bouché-Leclercq in Revue de I’ Histoire des 
Religions, vols. vii. 1883, pp. 236-248 ; viii. 1853, pp. 619-635; 
ix. 1884, pp. 220-233 (left incomplete).—German : Friedlieb 
(1852), Blass (of I1L, IV. and V. in Kautzsch’s Pseudepigr. 
1900). 

Literature.—(See Englemann, Bibliotheca Seriptorwm 
Classicorwm, 1880, i. p. 528); Bleek, ‘Ub. d. Entstehung u. 
Zusammensetz, d. Sibyl. Or.’ in Theol. Zeitschr., herausg. v. 
Schleiermacher, de Wette, u. Liicke, i. 1819, pp. 120-246; ii. 
1820, pp. 172-239 ; Hilgenfeld, ‘ Die Jidische Sibyllen-Weissa: 
gung’in ZWTh, 1860, pp. 313-319 ; also 1871, pp. 30-50 ; Ewald, 
Abhandlung tb. Entstehung, Inhalt u. Wert. d. Sibyll. 
Biicher, 1858; Laroque, ‘Sur la date du troisitme Livre Sib.’ 
in Reowe Archéolog., 1869, pp. 269-270 ; Bernhardy, Grundriss 
der Griech, Litt, iii. (ii. 1, pp. 441-453, 1867); Buresch, ‘ Die 
Pseudosib. Or.’ in Jahrbb, f. Class. Phil. 1891, pp. 529-555 ; 
1892, pp. 273-308 ; Friedlander, ‘ La Sibylle Juive’ in RZ/, 1894, 
pp- 183-196; Harnack, Gesch, d. Alichrist. Litt. i. 762, 861- 
863; ii. 581-589; Schiirer, /7P u. iii, 271-292. 


4. The Assumption of Moses.—There is some 
vagueness in the early Patristic references to the 
Assumption of Moses. Syncellus (ed. Dind. i. 48) 
mentions an Apocalypse of Moses. Clement of 
Alexandria (Adumb. in Epist. Jud. [ap. Zahn, 
Supplementum Clementinum, 84]) and Didymus 
(Epist. Jude Enarratio [in Gallandi, Bib. Patr. 
vi. 307]) allude to an Assumptio Moysi. Origen 
(de Prine. 1. ii. 1) refers to an Adscensio Mosis. 
In the Acts of the Nicene Synod (Mansi, Sacror. 
Concil. Nova Collectio, ii. 18, 20) there is mention 
again of an Assumption of Moses. In other lists 
of apocrypha, a Testament (Acadjxn) of Moses is 
mentioned (Stichometry of Nicephorus and Synopsis 
of pseudo-Athanasius). It has been argued (by 
Schiirer, followed by Charles) that these two titles 
represent two separate divisions of one and the 
same book, or two books fused together in one. 
The work was lost during the Middle Ages, and 
recovered by Ceriani in an old Latin version in the 
Ambrosian Library at, Milan in 1861. 

Contents.—Moses calls to himself Joshua, the 
son of Nun, and directs him to preserve his writ- 
ings (1). He then forecasts the apostasy and 
distress of the twelve tribes of Israel and their divi- 
sions into the ten and two (2), their awakening to 
consciousness of their sin, their repentance (3), the 
restoration of the two tribes and the preservation 
of the ten among the Gentiles (4), their repeated 
backslidings (5), the tyranny of Herod (6), the pre- 
valence of wicked leaders over them (7), the oppres- 
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sion by the Romans (8), the advent of the Levite 
Taxo,* who was destined to restore a better state 
of things among them (9). At this point the 
author inserts a Psalm of Hope and adds a few 
concluding words closing the discourse of Moses 
(10). Joshua then laments over the course of 
events revealed to him, and refuses to be com- 
forted (11) ; but Moses urges him to take up his 
work, and conquer and destroy the Gentiles (12). 
At this point the book breaks off rather abruptly. 


Literary questions.—The Patristie quotations from the As- 
sumption of Moses identify the words of Jude ® as from this 
book; but as the extant text does net contain the words, it 
can only be that it is either (1) wrongly entitled, or (2) that 
the quotation is made from the second part of it which is 
lost (Schiirer), or (3) that two separate works entitled respec- 
tively The Testament of Moxes and the Assumption Ascension) 
of Moses were fused into one (Charles). The last position is 
most convincingly supported by its advocate, and seems the 
most probable. The present so-called Asswmption of Moses is 
then the Zestament of Moses, bearing within it traces of the 
addition to it of the original Asswmption of Moses. 

The text of the book exists in a single Latin manuscript of the 
5th (6th) cent. a.p. This is undoubtedly a translation from a 
Greek text. It has been further conjectured that the Greek 
itself was a translation of a Hebrew or Aramaic original; but 
though the advocates of each of these languages, as also of the 
Greek, strenuously defend each his position, in the absence of 
definite data nothing can be dogmatically asserted on the point. 
Hlilgenfeld and Drummond favour a Greek original; Ewald 
argues fora Semitic (either Hebrew or Aramaic); Wieseler and 
Langen, for a Hebrew; Hausrath, Schmidt-Merx, Dillmann, 
Thompson, for an Aramaic. 

The author of the work was probably a devout Jew, a 
Pharisee, and a mystic who does not share but rather aims to 
defeat the purposes of the Zealots (so Charles, but it has been 
strenuously maintained that he was a Zealot). The date of the 
composition is fixed by the allusion to Herod the Great. At the 
earliest, it must be 44, but various dates down to 138 have been 
advocated. The design of the author seems to be to teach the 
lesson that God has foreseen and foreshadowed ajl things; 
hence Israel should entertain no fear. A deliverer is to come. 

Editions.—Ceriani (Monwmnenta Sacra et Profana, vol. i. 
Fase. 1, pp. 55-64), Hilgenfeld (NT extra Canonem Receptum, 
1876, pp. 107-135), Schmidt-Merx (Archiv, 1. ii. 1868, p. 111 ff.), 
Fritzsche (Lib. Apoc. Vet. Test. 1871, pp. T00 to 730), Charles 
(Assumption of Moses, 1897, pp. 54-101). 

Translations.—Greek: Hilgenfeld (attempted restoration 
from the Latin, Messias Judcworum, 1869, pp. 435-468).— 
English: Charles, Assumption of Moses (1S9T).—German : 
Volkmar, Mose Prophetie und Himmelfahrt (1867), Clemen in 
Kautzsch’s Pseudepigr. (1900). 

Lirrrarure.—Colani, ‘ L’Assomption de Moise’ in Revwe de 
Théol. 1868, pp. 65-94 ; Wieseler, ‘Die jiingst aufgefundene 
Aufnahme Moses,’ ete., in Jahrdb. f. deutsche Theol. 1868, pp. 
622-648 ; Heidenheim, ‘ Beitrage z. besser. Verstindniss d. As- 
censio Mosis* in Vierte/jahrschrift 7. deutsche u. englische 
Theologie, 1874, pp. 216-218; Hilgenfeld, ZW7h, 1886, pp. 132- . 
139; Schirer, W./P un. iii, 73-83. 


5. Fourth Ezra (Second Esdras ).—This pseudepi- 
graph has been known from the earliest Christian 
days, and widely circulated under the name of 
Ezra as his second, third, fourth, or fifth book, 
according to the various ways of grouping and 
entitling the books that issue from the Restoration 
generation, (See explanation of these names by 
Thackeray in Hastings’ DB, art. ‘ Esdras, First 
Book of’). Fourth Ezra, however, has come to be 
generally accepted as the name for it. 

Contents.—This is given in seven visions. The 
First Vision (8-5!) is granted to Ezra in answer 
to disturbing doubts arising in his mind. ‘These 
concern the origin of sin and suffering in the world 
(3186), An angel gives him the answer: God’s 
ways are inscrutable. The human spirit can com- 
prehend but little (4121). But as he pleads that it 
is painful to be left in ignorance on such vital 
matters, he is assured of a change of won-to take 
place soon. Definite signs will mark the change. 
He must fast for seven days, and receive another 
revelation at the end of that time (422-519), 

The Second Vision (52°64) is granted in answer 


* After unsuccessful attempts by many others, a satisfactory 


explanation of this name has been given by Burkitt (see 
Hastings DB iii. 449), Taxo is a copyist’s mistake for Taxok 
—Tagwx. And this is to be read by Gematria as Eleazar. 


P'D1= WIN, Eleazar the father of seven s is 
Levite (2 Mac 619), of seven sons is the great 
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to the question, Why has God given over His only 
chosen people into the hands of the heathen ? 
(5°80). He receives the answer that God loves 
His people, and the problem must be regarded as 
not solvable for man: nevertheless deliverance is 
drawing near ; the generations of men are passing ; 
the world has become old; the signs of the end are 
visible (531634), 

_The Third Vision (635925), like the second, is 
given after a period of seven days’ fasting, and is 
in answer to the question, Why does not Israel 
possess the land which belongs to it ? (689), The 
answer is not direct. An evil age must neces- 
sarily precede the good that shall be in the future 
(746), The doom of sinners is grievous but well- 
deserved. The Son of God, the Christ, shall 
appear in judginent (717). Few are chosen, but 
all the greater is the honour conferred on them 
(7#74). A sevenfold suffering and a sevenfold joy 
await men in the intermediate state (775101), 
Intercession for the condemned will be of no ayail 
at the last judgment (75), they have deserved 
their doom (7181), God’s mercy is consistent 
with the sufferings of the condemned (7152-819). At 
this point Ezra interposes a prayer and receives an 
answer (8). The saved shall rejoice at their 
own lot, and forget the sufferings of sinners (84661), 
It is certain that the end of the world is nigh. 
The signs are not to be mistaken (86-918). There 
are more of the lost than of the saved (9!#%), 

The Fourth Vision (976-10°§) is given upon the 
Plain of Ardath. It consists of a symbolic picture 
of Zion’s sorrow, followed by glory. The vision 
(92-1078) presents a woman in tattered garments, 
weeping and wailing because of her lost son. The 
explanation by the angel (108) identifies the 
woman with Zion, and points out the lesson to the 
seer. 

The Fifth Vision (10®12°!) presents the fourth 
world-empire under the figure of an eagle coming 
out of the sea, and like the fourth vision falls into 
two parts, i.e. the Vision (10%—12%) and the inter- 
pretation of it by the angel (124#). This is fol- 
lowed by a Conclusion in story form. The people 
come out to seek for Ezra, they find him in the 
plain, and he sends them back into the city (121), 

The Sixth Vision (13!°*) portrays a man emerg- 
ing out of a stormy sea and floating on a cloudless 
heaven (13!4). A countless multitude comes to 
wage war against him; but by a stream of fire 
proceeding from his mouth he overcomes his 
enemies (13*"). Then another host of friendly 
men flock around him (13!2-15), The question is 
raised, Is it better to survive to the end of the 
world or to die beforehand? It is answered in 
favour of the former alternative (151**4). The ex- 
planation of the vision follows. The man in the 
cloud is the Son of God, the events are those of the 
Messianic age (137%), ‘ 

The Seventh Vision (14!) is given three days 
after the sixth, under an oak. ‘This is the familiar 
legend of Ezra’s restoring the lost Scriptures. But 
it begins with a command to keep his present 
vision secret (14117). A prayer of Ezra follows, in 
which he beseeches the Lord for the privilege of 
rewriting the lost Scriptures (14176). The prayer 
is answered, and Ezra reproduces the lost books 
together with seventy others (14748). The book 
concludes with an account of Ezra’s decease. 

The above does not include chs. 1. 2 and 15. 16, 
found in the Latin Version, which is the basis of 
the chapter divisions of the book. The Latin 
Version has also served as the basis of some 
current translations into English (The Variorum 
Apocrypha, by C. J. Ball, and in Wace’s IJIoly 
Bible. ‘ Apocrypha,’ by Lupton). These four 
chapters are universally regarded as Jater addi- 
tions by a strongly anti-Jewish Christian author, 


SN 


appended respectively to the beginning and end of 
the Latin Version. ‘The other versions do not 
contain them. They have been detached and pub- 
lished together as 5th Esdras by Fritzsche (Lib. 
ra Vet. Test. ‘ Liber Esdre Quintus,’ pp. 640- 
6538). 


Literary questions.—The book is a unity, and compara- 
tively free from interpolations and editorial tampering. The 
author was a devout man for whom problems of theodicy 
especially had a considerable fascination, but he is also inter- 
ested in the broader and more constant questions which recur 
in the religions sphere with every generation. He naturally 
looks into his own age, and finds no sign of a restoration to 
righteousness and recognition of God in the forces that work 
there. He accordingly plants his hopes in the world to come, 

Kabisch has indeed analyzed the work into four different pro- 
ductions fused together into unity by clumsy redectors (Das 
Vierte Buch Esra, 1889), and his theory has been substantially 
aceepted by de Faye, but his cbservations would lead rather to 
the composition of the book from pre-existing sources than to 
the bringing together of independent books of documents by a 
redactor. The impression of unity is too strong to be destroyed 
by such considerations as Kabisch alleges. 

The date of the book cannot be earlier than the fall of Jeru- 
salem, as that event is distinctly alluded to (82 1048 1248), The 
Temple is destroyed and the service in abeyance (1021). A still 
later chronological starting-point is given in an allusion to the 
death of Titus (1185); the author even expects the death of 
Domitian (12%. 28). It is safe, therefore, to set down the year 9¢ 
as approximately the time of composition. 

Editions.—The book exists in Latin, Syriac, Ethiopie, 
Arabic (2), and Armenian versions. The original was in Greek. 
This is made evident by the characteristic differences of the ver- 
sions. They are all easily accounted for by an original Greek. 
The Latin text was first edited critically by Volkmar (1863) ; 
also by Fritzsche (Lib. Apoer. Vet. Test. 1871). The Syriac was 
published in Ceriani’s Monwmenta Saera, i. Fase. 2 (1866) ; 
also in photolithographic reproduction, under the title Zrans- 
latio Syro-Pescitto Veteris Testamenti, ete. (1876-1883) ; 
again by R. Bensly, with an introd. by M. R. James ( Texts anu 
Studies, Camb. iii. 2, 1895). The Ethiopie was published by 
Lawrence (1820), the Arabic by Gildemeister (1877), the Arme- 
nian by the Mechitharists in Venice (1806). 

Translations.—English: Bissell (Lange’s Commentary, 
1880), Lupton (Wace’s ‘ Apocrypha,’ 188$).,—German: Volkmar 
(1863), Ewald (Abhana/. ad. Gott. Gesellsch. d, Wiss. xi. 1862- 
1863), Zockler (Agf. Hom. 1891). A translation into Greek was 
made and published by Hilgenfeld (Messius Jud@orum, 1869). 

Literature.—OCorrodi, Avrit. Gesch. d. Chiliasmus, 1781, 
vol. i. pp. 179-230; Gudsehmid, ‘Die Apoc. des Esra,’ ete., in 
ZWTh, 1860; Volkmar, Handbuch d, Einleit. in die Apokr, 
1893; Wieseler, ‘Das Vierte b. Ezra’ in SK, 1870, pp. 263- 
304; Kabisch, Das Vierte B. Hera, 1889; Schieffer, Die re- 
ligigsen und ethischen Anschawungen des IV Ezra Buches, 
1901; Clemen in SK, 1898, pp. 237-246; Schiirer, GJ VY iii. 
232 ff. [AJP It. iii, 93 ff]. 


6. The Syriac Baruch.—Baruch is mentioned 
as Jeremiah’s companion and helper during the try- 
ing days which ended in the destruction of Jeru- 
salem and the deportations under Jehoiakim and 
Zedekiah (Jer 32! 1336.45). The fact that he wrote 
under Jereiniah’s direction seems to have stimu- 
lated the tendency to publish alleged prophecies 
and revelations in his name. The first of these 
was the book that passed into the group of OT 
Apocrypha. One of Ceriani’s many contributions 
to apocalyptics was the discovery, translation into 
Latin (1866), and later publication of a Syriac text 
of a Book of Baruch (Monumenta Sacra, v. 1871, 
pp. 11-18). . . 

Centents.—The book is divided into two main 
parts, t.e. the Apocalypse proper (chs. 1-77) and the 
Letter to the Nine Tribes and a Half (chs. 78-87). 

Part I. may again be subdivided into seven sec- 
tions. (1) The first section (1-12) begins with the 
announcement of the impending fall of Jerusalem, 
and the captivity of Judah; next comes the por- 
traiture of the advancing Chaldeans, the hiding of 
the treasures of the Temple, and the destruction 
of the walls by angels, so that the Chaldeans might 
not claim the glory of the capture of the city. 
The next day the city is occupied by the enemy 
(6-8), Baruch stays amid the ruins of the city, 
while Jeremiah, by Divine command, accompanies 
the exiles to Babylon (9-12).—(2) The second 
section (18-20) contains a vision given to Baruch 
while standing on Mount Zion. He is assured that 
the calamity just fallen on the chosen people has 
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been inflicted in mercy (13); he complains that 
good men are no better than others, but is answered 
that sin in one who possesses the Law is worthy of 
being punished (14.15). He expresses other mis- 
givings which are answered. He is then promised 
a new revelation (16-20).—(38) The third section 
(21-84) opens with Baruch’s appearance at the end 
of seven days in the place appointed. Here he 
expresses his thoughts in the form of a prayer (21) ; 
he is shown that his knowledge is imperfect, that 
the time is coming when God’s judgment will 
mature (22-25) ; he wishes to know of the distresses 
of the last days (26), and is given a revelation 
concerning the order of the times. The tribula- 
tion will come in twelve stages (27) ; the whole 
earth will be affected, but those in the chosen 
land will escape ; the Messiah will appear, first to 
bring blessings to the righteous on the earth (28, 
29), and then, as He returns to His glory, to raise 
from the dead both the righteous and the un- 
righteous, and consign them respectively to happi- 
ness and perdition (380). Baruch then summons 
the elders of the people, and announces to them 
that the ruined Zion shall be rebuilt and destroyed 
again, and finally restored in glory to last for ever 
(31-34).—(4) The fourth section (35-46) gives a 
vision which Baruch saw as he slept amid the ruins 
of the Holy Place. On one side there appeared 
a great forest in a valley surrounded with moun- 
tains; on the other side a vine with a gentle 
spring streaming from beneath its roots. But the 
spring grew into a mighty river, and overwhelmed 
the forest, together with the mountains round 
about. <A solitary cedar was left. The stream 
first addressed words of denunciation against the 
cedar, and then annihilated it. In the place of 
forest and mountains the vine grew, and the valley 
was filled with blossoms (35-37). The interpreta- 
tion of the vision is given as requested by Baruch. 
The kingdoms which have oppressed Zion shall be 
overwhelmed by the Messiah. The cedar is the 
last king of the last kingdom ; he shall be slain by 
the Messiah, who shall then begin His eternal 
reign (38-40). Baruch is commanded to warn the 
people and prepare himself for further visions (41— 
43), which he accordingly does (44-46).—(5) The 
fifth section (47-52) also opens with a prayer of 
Baruch’s offered seven days later (47-48%4). In 
answer Baruch receives a new revelation regarding 
the distress of the last days (487>°°), and of the re- 
surrection both of the evil and the good, together 
with their punishment and reward (49-52) .—(6) The 
sixth section (53-76) is again in the form of a vision. 
A cloud ascends from the sea, and pours forth upon 
the earth black and white (dark and bright) waters. 
Lightning illumines it, and twelve streams are put 
in subjection under it (53). Baruch prays that it 
may be explained to him (54), and the angel Ramael 
is sent to him to interpret the vision (55). The 
cloud pouring forth the waters represents mankind 
in its historical unfolding ; the dark waters stand 
for evil ages, the bright for good. The course of 
the world from Adam to the Exile is thus sym- 
bolized. The twelve periods are identified with 
the bright and dark streams (56-68), The twelfth 
is the age of the rebuilding of Jerusalem and of 
the restoration of the Temple service. These 
twelve are followed by a last black stream, which 
stands for the tribulation of the Messianic age. 
Then shall the Messiah take charge of the few 
saved ones (69-71). The lightning isthe Messiah, 
and His eternal beneficent reign (72-74). Baruch 
thanks God, and is informed that he will shortly 
be taken from the earth, though not by death (75. 
76).—(7) The seventh section tells how Baruch 
called the people together, told them of his im- 
pending departure, wrote two letters, one to the 
exiles in Babylon and the other to the nine and a 
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half tribes in the regions beyond, and how he sent 
the first by messengers and entrusted the second 
to an eagle (77). 

Part Il. This part of the book is taken up with 
the letter to the nine tribes and a half (78-87). In 
it Baruch recalls to the minds of the tribes God’s 
mercy, and assures them that their sufferings are 
intended for their good (78-81). God has shown 
Baruch in visions the meaning of their experiences 
and the doom of their enemies (82-84) ; they should 
therefore be undismayed, and expect speedy de- 
liverance, for the end isnear (85). The letter then 
ends with formal instructions (86, 87). 


Literary questions.—The extant text in Syriac is from an 
original Greek. This is shown by the use of such forms as 
Godolias Sedekias, etc., which could only haye been made 
from the Greek. The word for ‘splendour’ in 37 is manifestly 
a translation of xéouos. But if the Syriac was made from a Greek 
text, was this Greek the original language of the book? The 
answer. demanded by the facts seems to be negative. There 
are traces of a Hebrew original behind the Greek. The most 
distinct of these is the occurrence of Hebrew idioms surviy- 
ing through the two translations. Moreover, the quotations 
agree in all cases with the Hebrew text as distinguished from 
the LX X, which must have been used had the original been in 
Greek. Certain obscurities, too, can be cleared up by retrans- 
lation into Hebrew. (For the full argument see Charles, The 
Apoc. of Baruch, pp. xiiii-liii.) 

The relation of this apocalypse to 4 Ezra is very striking. 
Both books seem to be the products of the same environment. 
They deal with the same questions and in similar fashion. 
Their resemblances are indeed so marked that they have been 
denominated ‘ the twin apocalypses.’ 

The author of Baruch was evidently a Jew, The date when 
he wrote is determined partly from his relation to the author 
of 4 Ezra. There are other data in the case. Papias quotes one 
sentence from it, though attributing the expression to Jesus. 
This fixes the terminus ad quem as a.p. 130. The terminus a 
quo is an allusion to Eth. Enoch 5612-13, hence B.c. 160. Charles, 
however, following Kabisch, believes that it was put together 
out of five or six independent writings, composed between A.D. 
50 and 90, some time about the year 100. 

ditions.—The Syriac Text: Ceriani (Monwmenta Sacra, v. 
fasc. 11, 1871; also in photolithographie reproduction of the 
entire MS of the Syriac OT, 1876). 

Translations.—Latin: Ceriani (1866) ; Fritzsche, Lib. Apoer. 
1861.—English: Charles, The Apocalypse of Baruch, 1896.— 
German: Rothstein in Kautzsch’s Pseudepigr. 1900. 

Lirerature.—Langen, de Apocalypsi Baruch, 1867 ; Renan, 
‘L’ Apocalypse de Baruch’ in Journal des Savants, 1877, pp. 
222-231; Kneucker, Das Buch Bar. 1879; Hilgenfeld, ZWThA, 
1888, pp. 257-278; Kabisch, ‘ Die Quellen Baruchs’ in Jahrb. f. 
Prot, Theol. 1892, pp. 66-107; Clemen, SK, 1898, pp. 227-237. 


7. The Greek Baruch.—A hint as to the exist- 
ence of another book bearing the name Baruch was 
long known to exist in a passage of Origen (de 
Princ. 1. ili. 6), in which he alludes to Baruch’s 
account of the Seven Heavens. No such account is 
to be found either in the OT apocryphon or in the 
Syriac apocalypse bearing the name of Baruch. 
But it was not until 1896 that the book alluded to 
by Origen was discovered and published in Texts 
and Studies (Camb. vol. v. 1, pp. 84-94). 

Contents.—The book opens with Baruch’s lamen- 
tation and prayer over the fallen kingdom of Judah. 
Forthwith an angel visits him and promises to show 
him wonderful secrets (1). The promise is fulfilled. 
He is taken up into the first heaven, where he sees 
creatures with the faces of bulls, the horns of stags, 
the feet of goats, and the haunches of lambs; he 
then inquires as to the dimensions of this heaven, 
and is given some astounding figures (2). In the 
second heaven he sees men with the look of dogs 
and the feet of deer. They are those who have 
counselled the building of the tower [of Babel] (3). 
In the third heaven he sees a dragon which lives 
on the bodies of the wicked; it is Hades, He 
further learns that the tree which caused Adam’s 
fall was the vine, and therefore the abuse of the 
fruit of the vine has ever since been the source of 
fearful evils to men (4). He is told the nature of 
Hades (5), and is shown the Phenix, which pro- 
tects the earth from the burning rays of the sun (6). 
The approach of this monster terrifies him (7). He 
learns that the renewing of the crown of the sun is 
necessary, because the view of the sins of men daily 
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dims and weakens this luminary; it must be 
cleansed and refreshed at the end of each day (8). 
The chariot of the moon and the explanation of its 
Stages, together with the reason for its shining 
only at night, are then made known to Baruch (9). 
In the fourth heaven he comes into view of a vast 
plain and body of water which is the source of the 
‘dew of heaven’ (10). The gates of the fifth heaven 
are closed as he and his guide come to them ; but 
upon being opened they admit the archangel 
Michael, who receives the prayers and good works 
of the righteous and presents them before God 
(11, 12). The guardian angels of the unrighteous 
petition to be released from their hated work, but 
are told to wait (13). Michael departs, but returns 
again bringing oil, which he gives to the angels 
that had brought to him the virtues of men (14. 15). 
He addresses the angels who had brought no good 
works (16). The gate closes, and the prophet and 
angel return to the earth. 


Literary questions.—Thus far there are two recensions of 
this apocalypse known, the Greek and the Slavonic. But 
neither of them is believed to be the original. Their relations 
to one another are those of a more and a less condensed version 
of the same story. That the original must have been fuller and 
larger is clear from Origen’s intimation that it gave an account 
of seven heayens, whereas the Greek text before us stops with 
the fifth heaven, and the Slavonic knows of only two. 

The relation of the book to the Syriac Baruch is probably ex- 
plained by referring to 76°- 4 of that work. Here God promises 
to give Baruch, after the lapse of forty days, a further revelation 
regarding the world of material elements (the cycle of the earth, 
the summits of the mountains, the depths of the valleys and of 
the seas, and the number of the rivers). The fulfilment of this 
promise is not recorded in what follows, and the Greek apo- 
ealypse was composed to show not only that it was fulfilled, 
but also in what way. 

This dependence on the Syriac Baruch on the one side and 
the allusion of Origen to the work on the other, fix the date of 
its composition as between 100 and 175 a.p. It was written as 
a Jewish apocalypse, but shows traces of interpolation by 
Christians (cf. ch. 4, *The Vine’). 

Editions.—Greek Text: James (Texts and Studies, Camb. 
1897, v. 1, pp. 84-94). 

Translations.—English : James (as above); the Slavonic text, 
pub. by Novakovitch, is given in English translation by Morfill 
in the same volume with the edition of the Greek text by James. 
—German: Bonwetsch (Nachrichten von d. Konig. Gesell. 
d. Wiss. zu Gott., Phil. Klasse, 1896, pp. 94-101); Ryssel in 
Kautzsch's Pseudepigr. 1900. 

LiteraturEe.—This is limited almost altogether to the intro- 
ductions accompanying the editions and translations. Of these, 
however, that by Prof. James is quite ample and thorough. 


8. The Psalter of Solomon.—The Psalter of 
Solomon is placed in the Stichometry of Nice- 
phorus among the Antilegomena of the OT, and 
not among the Apocrypha; so also in pseudo- 
Athanasius’ Synopsis S. Scripture. It is a collec- 
tion of lyrics, each one independent of every other. 
Only the last two of these (the 17th and 18th), 
strictly speaking, fall into the group of apocalyptic 
writings. They were known and referred to as the 
‘Odes of Solomon’ as early as the Pistis Sophia 
(200 to 250 a.p.), and frequently later than that 
date. 

Contents.—Ps 17 is in general a prophecy of the 
restoration of the glory to the desolated throne of 
David. It opens with an expression of trust in the 
Lord, the Eternal King of Israel, addressed directly 
to Him (1-4). The Lord (still addressed in the 
second person) has chosen David to be king over 
Israel, and promised him and his seed perpetual 
dominion ; but sinners have risen up against Israel 
and have desolated the throne of David (5-8) ; yet 
the Lord will cast these down and visit them ac- 
cording to their sins (9-12). They have done 
wickedly and acted proudly (13-17) ; the righteous 
fled before them and wandered in desert places 
(18-20) ; the sins of the wicked have abounded 
(21, 22) ; the Lord is to raise the son of David, His 
Servant, purge Jerusalem, cast down the unright- 
eous and lawless nation, gather together His people, 
and judge all the tribes of men (23-36). He will not 
put confidence in human weapons of warfare, but 
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in the Lord; and the Lord will bless him, will 
strengthen and give him dominion (37-44). He 
shall rule righteously and wisely (45-49). Blessed 
are they who shall live in his day (50. 51). 

Ps 18 is on the Messianic Age. It begins with 
an ascription of praise to the Lord for His favour to 
Israel and His love to the seed of Abraham (1-5). 
It foreshadows a blessed day in which God shall 
purge Israel and raise His Messiah (6) ; it declares 
the blessedness of those who shall live in the days 
of the Anointed (7-10) and closes with a doxology 


for the constancy and perpetuity of the heavenly 
luminary (11-14). 


Literary questions.—Though the Psalter of Solomon is a col- 
lection of independent compositions, these apparently issue 
from the same historical conditions and are pervaded by the 
same spirit and tone. They nowhere claim to be Solomon’s 
composition. This claim was made for them by later copyists. 
In general, the conditions under which they were written are 
those of the period of thirty years between 70 and 40 B.c, Pom- 
pey is alluded to as ‘the mighty striker’ who comes ‘from the 
ends of the earth’ (8!6). Certain princes of the land go forth to 
meet him and welcome him (818). These are Aristobulus 11. 
and Hyreanusi. The Gentiles tread Jerusalem under foot 
(270 $28. 24); but he who has conquered it and inflicted severe 
sufferings on it is finally overtaken and suffers a shameful death 
in Egypt (2 80), All this points directly to the Roman con- 
quest under Pompey. 

Some older critics read the allusions above indicated as having 
reference to Herod and his days (Movers, Keim) ; Ewald saw in 
them Antiochus Epiphanes and his times ; but these identifica- 
tions are manifestly far-fetched. The consensus of critics is 
now against them. But there are exceptions, such as Franken- 
berg, who advocates the age of Antiochus. 

The original language of the Psalter was Hebrew. The radical 
difference between the type of Messianism held up in 17 and 18 
and the eschatology of the rest of the collection points to a 
Separate authorship of these two psalms. But apart from this, 
and the antecedent probability that lyrics of this class are apt to 
be independent contributions, there are no clear grounds for 
ascribing particular psalms to different authors. The author (or 
authors) belonged to the Pharisaic sect. 

Editions.—Hilgenfeld, ZWTh, 1868; Geiger, Der Psalter 
Salomos, 1871; Fritzsche, Libri Apocr. Gr. 1871, pp. 569, 589 ; 
Pick, * The Psalter of Solomon’ in Presb. Rev., 1883, pp. T75-812; 
Ryle and James, The Psalms of the Pharisees, 1891; O. von 
Gebhardt, Die Psalmen Salomos, 1895 ; Swete, The Psalms of 
Solomon,with the Greek Fragments of the Book of Enoch,1899. 

Translations. —English: Bissell in Lange’s Com.‘A pocrypha,’ 
1880; Pick (above cited), Ryle and James (above cited).— 
German : Kittel in Kautzsch’s Pseudepigr. 1900. 

Lirerature. —Ewald, GVZ iv., p. 392f.; Movers in Wetzer 
u. Welte’s Kirchenler.1 i. p. 340; Keim, Gesch. von Jesu v. 
Nazara, i. p. 248; Carriere, de Psalterio Salomonis, 1870 ; 
Kaulen in Wetzer u. Welte?, i. p. 1060 f.; O. Holtzmann in 
Stade’s GVI; Jacquier, ‘Les Psaumes de Salomon’ in L’wni- 
wersité Catholique, Nouv. Série, xii. 1893, pp. 94-131, 251-275 ; 
Frankenberg, Die Datirung d. Ps. Salomonis, 1896. 


9. The Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs. 
—This production was well known to the ancient 
Patristic writers. It is quoted by Irenzus (Fragm. 
17, ed. Harvey, ii. 487), Origen (Hom. in Jos. 15°), 
and Tertullian (adv. Marc. v.1). It is named in 
the Synopsis of Pseudo-Athanasius and in the 
Stichumetry of Nicephorus. In the 18th cent. 
Bishop Grosseteste made a translation of it into 
Latin. It has been very frequently translated 
both in ancient and in modern times. 

Contents.—The book extends the idea of Gn 49 to 
the sons of Jacob. Just as the father had called 
his sons together before his death and told them 
his last thoughts, so each of the sons is made to 
summon his own children to his deathbed and to 
give them a retrospective and a prospective view. 
Each, however, centres his discourse in a dominant 
idea or topic. (1) Reuben, on Thoughts. This Testa- 
ment begins with the confession by Reuben of his 
sin and the penance he performed therefor (1). ° 
Man has seven spirits given him to perform his work 
in the world, i.e. life, sight, hearing, smell, taste, 
speech, reproduction (2); an eighth is added to 
these; but Beliar has intermingled with these seven 
misleading spirits, i.e. fornication, gluttony, strife, 
vanity. arrogance, lying, and injustice ; sleep is a 
counterfeit eighth (3). Beware of fornication (4). 
Women have always been seducers. They misled 
the Grigori, ‘watchers’ (5). Give heed to Levi, 
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for he shall know the Law (6and 7).—(2) Simeon, 
on Envy. This also opens with a confession, but 
the sin confessed is envy (1.2). The patriarch 
warns his children against this sin (3), commends 
Joseph, and urges them to imitate him (4-8).— 
(3) Levi, on the Priesthood and Arrogance. This 
is the distinctively apocalyptic Testament. After 
introducing himself, the patriarch recounts the 
revelation given him of the seven heavens (1-4) ; 
then tells of being ushered into the presence of the 
Lord, who gave him the command to destroy the 
Shechemites (5). Contrary to the desire of his 
father, he executed the command (6. 7). He saw 
a second vision, in which he was invested with 
the priesthood and received instructions from his 
grandfather Isaac (8. 9). He foreshadows the cor- 
ruption of the priesthood by his family (11. 12), 
instructs them in their duties and again warns 
against corruption (13. 14) ; foretells the destruc- 
tion of the Temple, and indicates from the Book of 
Enoch that the Captivity will last seventy years 
(15-17) ; he announces the Messiah, His rejection 
and the dispersion of Israel, and closes with an 
exhortation to choose well (18. 19).—(4) Judah, on 
Fortitude, Avarice, and Fornication. After intro- 
ducing himself, Judah gives a glowing account of 
his physical strength and agility, with many illus- 
trative incidents (1-9). He tells of how he chose 
Tamar as the wife of his son Er, of the wickedness 
of hissons and their death, and of his own relations 
with Tamar (10-12). Ascribing his fall to drunken- 
ness and covetousness, he warns his children against 
these vices, as well as against fornication (15-17) ; 
he foresees from the Books of Enoch the wickedness 
into which they shall fall in the last days, and 
warps them (18-21); he urges them to love Levi, 
and predicts with sorrow their apostasies from the 
Lord and the wars and commotions until the time 
of Messias (22-24). This shall be followed by the 
resurrection of the patriarchs (25).—(5) Issachar, 
on Simplicity. Beginning with the circumstances 
of his birth, this patriarch gives an account of his 
early life and marriage (1-3), and points out his 
simplicity and singleness of mind as virtues to be 
imitated (4-7).—(6) Zebulun, on Compassion and 
Mercy. After naming himself and the prosperous 
circumstances in which he was born, he claims not 
to have sinned except in thought. Only in the 
affair of Joseph, which he describes at length, he 
had conspired with his brothers, but with sorrow 
and compassion for Joseph (1-5). He was the first 
to construct a boat and go fishing. He used the 
fish he caught in feeding the needy (6.7). He 
urges his children to be compassionate (8) and 
united in action (9. 10).—(7) Dan, on Anger and 


Lying. This patriarch also begins with a confes- 
sion. He had planned to slay Joseph out of envy, 


but the Lord had withheld the opportunity (1). 
He warns his children against the spirit of lying 
and anger (2-4); he predicts evil days in the 
future, of which he had learned from the Books 
of Enoch (5), and exhorts them to stand firm in 
righteousness (6. 7).—(8) Naphtali, on Natural 
7oodness. ‘This Testament opens with an account 
of the mother of the patriarch, Bilhah (1). It pro- 
ceeds with a description of his fleetness of foot, 
which gives occasion for a speech on the fitness of 
the body to the character of the soul (2). He ex- 
horts his children not to force the order of nature 
(3.4), and tells of a vision he saw when forty years 


of age. It was on the Mount of Olives, to the east 
of Jerusalem. The sun and moon stood still; 
Jacob called his sons to go and seize them. Levi 


took hold of the sun, Judah of the moon; they 
were lifted up. A bull with two horns on its head 
and two wings on its back made its appearance, 
They tried to capture it, and Joseph succeeded. 
Finaliy, a holy writing appeared telling of the 
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captivity of Israel (5). Seven months later be 
saw another vision. Jacob and his sons were 
standing by the Sea of Jamnia. A vessel full of 
dried fish appeared ; but it had no rudder or sails. 
They embarked, and a storm arose. They were 
threatened with destruction; Levi prayed, and, 
though the vessel was wrecked, they were saved 
upon pieces of the wreckage (6). Naphtali told 
his visions to his father, who saw in them a token 
that Joseph was living (7). With the prediction of 
the Messiah (8.9) the Testament closes.—(9) Gad, 
on Hatred. After the customary account of him- 
self, Gad (1) confesses that he hated Joseph and 
brought about his sale to the Ishmaelites (2, 3). 
He warns his children against hatred, points out 
its evil, and urges them to cherish and exercise 
love (4-8).—(10) Asher, on the Two Aspects of Vice 
and Virtue. This patriarch begins with a por- 
traiture of the two ways open before men, de- 
scribing each carefully (1. 2). He commends sim- 
plicity of heart and devotion to virtue (8), gives 
reasons (4), and again commends the path of virtue 
(5, 6), closing with warnings and predictions (7. 8). 
—(11) Joseph, on Chastity. Joseph begins with 
the contrasts between his many-sided suffering 
and God’s many-sided help and deliverance (1). 
He then proceeds to narrate the circumstances of 
his servitude in Egypt (2), his temptation (3-7), 
his imprisonment (8. 9), and exhorts to brotherly 
love (10) and the fear of God (11). He further goes 
back to tell the story once more of the circum- 
stances of the temptation (12-15), and concludes 
with an exhortation to honour Levi and Judah, 
predicting that from them should arise the Lamb 
of God (17-20).—(12) Benjamin, on a Pure Mind. 
Benjamin begins by telling of his birth (1) ; then of 
the meeting with Joseph in Egypt (2). ‘This leads 
to the exaltation of Joseph as the perfect man, 
who should be imitated (3. 4). A pure mind will 
be recognized by the wicked (5). Beliar himself 
cannot mislead the pure-minded (6). There is a 
sevenfold evil in wickedness, and a sevenfold pun- 
ishment is to be measured out to those who practise 
it (7). Flee wickedness, he urges, and concludes 
with the prediction of corruption among his de- 
scendants (8. 9), and of the resurrection and the 
judgment which will follow. 


Literary questions.—The book is extant in a Greek text, also 
in a complete Armenian and fragmentary Syriac and Aramaic 
versions. The Latin version, frequently reprinted from the 
16th century onwards, is Grosseteste’s. An ancient Latin 
translation is not Known to exist. A Slavonie version of un- 
certain origin is also published by Tichonravoff (Denkm. d. 
altruss. Apocr. Litt., St. Petersb. 1863). 

The original of the work was either Greek or Hebrew. Grabe 
(Spietileg. Patr, 2, 1714, 129-144) argued for the Hebrew. All 
other critics have favoured Greek until Prof. Charles’ revival of 
Grabe’s contention, Charles reasons mainly from the language 
(cf. also Gaster, ‘The Heb. Text of One of the Twelve Testa- 
ments of the Patriarchs ’ in PSBA, Dec. 1898). 

As it stands, the book presents the anomaly of a work in- 
tensely Jewish upon the whole, but containing passages of quite 
as intensely Christian colour, To explain the anomaly, it must 
be assumed either that a Christian of late date adopted the 
mask of a Jew of an earlier period, or that the work was origin- 
ally that of a Jew, and the Christian passages are later interpola- 
tions. The former of these ‘alternatives is practically excluded 
by the type of Judaism running through the work as a whole. 
This is not such as one would assume for the sake of literary 
effect. Accordingly the tendency of all later writers has been 
towards the view that the main part of the Testaments was 
composed in the Ist cent. B.c. It is found, however, that the 
author incorporated into this work parts of an apocalyptic com- 
position of the century preceding (8.0. 200-100). The whole was 
later interpolated by a Christian, or rather a number of Chris- 
tians, at least one of whom held Docetic views. These interpola- 
tions were made during the first three centuries of the Christian 
era, 

_Hditions.—Grabe (Spicileg. Patr. 1714), Fabricius (Cod. 
Pseudepigr. 1718), Gallandi (Bib. Vet. Pat. i. 1788), Migne 
(Patrol. Gree.), Sinker (Test. XII Patr. 1869; Sinker also 
published an Appendix containing collating of readings and 
bibliographical notes, 1879). : 

LrrekaTurE.— Translations existin English, Frene), Ge 
Dutch, Bohemian.and leelandic. —English: Sinker (lt 
Christian Library, vol. xxii. 1871).—French: Migne, Victisu- 
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naire des Apocryphes, i. 1856.—German : Anonymous, Aechte 
Apokryphische Bicher (Tiibing. 1875) ; Schnapp and Kautzsch 
in Kautzsch’s Pseudepigr. 190); Nitzsch, Comm. Crit. de Test. 
ATI Patr. 1810; Reuss, Gesch. ad. Heil. Schrift. NT, 257; 
Kayser, ‘ Die Test. der XII Patr.’ in Beitr. 2. d. Theol. Wis. 
senschaften, herausg. v. Reuss und Cunitz, 1851; Vorstmann, 
Disquisitio de Test. Patr. 1857; Hilgenfeld, ZWTh, 1859, p. 
395 ff., 1871, p. 302 ff. ; van Hengel, ‘ De Testamenten der twaalf 
Patriarchen op nieuw ter sprake gebragt’ in Godgeleerde Bij- 
dragen, 1860; Geiger, Jitu. Zeit. J. Wiss. wu. Leben, 1869, pp. 
116-135, 1871, 123-125; Presb. Rev. 1880; Schnapp, Test. der 
Zwolf Patr. 1884. 


10. The Book of Jubilees—This book was 
known and often alluded to by the ancient and 
medieval ecclesiastical writers up to the days of 
Theodorus Metochita (A.D. 1332). It was called 
‘Jubilees’ (‘The Book of Jubilees*), or ‘ Little 
Genesis’ (Parva Genesis, Aerroyéveois). Some time 
after the middle of the 14th cent. it disappeared, 
and was known only through the references to it 
of the earlier writers. Its recovery in modern 
times was accomplished by the African missionary 
Krapf in 1844. Krapf found an Ethiopic version 
of it in Abyssinia, which he sent to Europe. Here 
it came into the hands of Dillmann, and was by 
him translated and published first in German and 
afterwards in Ethiopic. 

Contents.—The general plan of this book follows 
so closely that of the canonical Genesis that it will 
suffice to designate some of its distinctive features 
only. ‘The book gives a haggadistic version of the 
history contained in Genesis, including also Exodus 
as farasch. 14. The main events are identical in 
all essential points, but very many additions and 
embellishments are introduced. First of all, the 
whole of time is represented as subdivided into 
jubilee periods, these into sabbatical peripds, and 
these into years. ‘This, it is said, was the original 
plan of God, and the knowledge of it was com- 
municated to Moses by revelation. The account 
of the manner and time of the revelation is given 
in ch. 1, in which, further, the angelus interpres 
(who is in this case the Angel of the Presence) 
furnishes an outlook into the future and foretells 
the apostasy of Israel and her restoration to God. 
In the rest of the book the feasts and observances 
of the Mosaic ritual are transferred to the days of 
Noah and Abraham, and in general the events of 
this earlier period are treated with much freedom 
and illustrated by amplification and tradition. In 
the account of the Creation, an addition is made 
with reference to the creation of the angels. The 
luminaries created on the fourth day are said to 
be for Sabbaths and festivals. Eve was created 
during the second week. Therefore the command 
‘that their defilement is to be seven days for a 
male child and fourteen days for a female.” Adam 
is said to have been set to keep the garden from 
the incursions of the beasts of the field. Before 
the Fall animals could speak. It was between the 
63rd and 70th year of Adam’s life that Cain was 
born; between the 70th and 77th that Abel was 
born; between the 77th and 84th that Awan his 
only daughter was born. Adam and Eve had nine 
other sons (making twelve children altogether). 
The names of the wives of antediluvians are gener- 
ally given. Enoch’s wife was Edna, the daughter 
of Daniel. The corruption of mankind which led to 
the Flood is said to have spread through the whole 
creation, so that even animals were made subject to 
it, for which reason they perished in the urge 
The Nephilim, who sprang from the union of the 
sons of God with the daughters of men, were set at 
enmity with one another, and ‘slew each man his 
neighbour.’ After the Flood, Noah offered a sacri- 
fice which is described as in every particulay con- 
forming to the Levitical law. The feast of me 
first-fruits was observed by Noah. The feast oO 
tue New Moon also had its origin at this time. 
The year consists of 13 months, each of 28 days, or 


altogether 364 days. After the Flood, Mastema 
(Satan) led men to sin through the building of the 
Tower of Babel and the worship of graven images. 
Abraham did not fall into this sin. He tried to 
convert his father from idolatry, and failing to do 
so he burned the house of idols, in which his 
brother Haran perished, and then was called to 
leave his native land. When Abraham had estab- 
lished himself in the Land of Canaan, and Ishmael 
and Isaac were born, after Hagar and Ishmael had 
been sent away, Mastema appeared before God 
to move him to try Abrabam by demanding the 
offering of his son Isaac. Nine other events in 
Abraham’s life were trials, thus making the com- 
plete number ten. Before his death, Abraham 
addressed his son Isaac, advising and warning him 
against idolatry. When he was about to die, he 
called Jacob his grandson and, taking his fingers, 
closed his own eyes with them and stretched him- 
self on his bed. Jacob fell asleep with his fingers 
on his grandfather’s eyes. When he awoke, he 
found that Abraham was cold and dead. The 
affair of Jacob’s obtaining Esau’s blessing from 
his father is narrated so as to eliminate direct 
falsehood. When Isaac asks, ‘Who art thou ?? 
Jacob answers simply, ‘I am thy son.’ ‘The story 
of the massacre of the Shechemites by Simeon and 
Levi is also softened, so as to justify the deed. 
The relations of Jacob and Esau are presented in a 
light entirely untayourable to Esau, who is made 
to act the part of a cowardly and cunning traitor. 
In the story of Joseph, the elements of envy and 
cruelty on the part of his brethren are left out. 
The account of Jacob’s death is given without his 
final addresses to his sons. It is simply said that 
he blessed his sons. The death of Joseph gives 
occasion for the mention of anew king who ruled 
over Egypt after Memkeron, thus intimating the 
end of the Shepherd dynasty. In the account 
of Moses’ early life, Hebrew maidens are repre- 
sented as serving Pharaoh’s daughter. The last 
chapter is occupied altogether with the Sabbath 
law, which is given with great precision and 
rigidity. 


Literary questions. —The book is preserved as a whole in an 


Ethiopie version. A fragment, containing about one-third of it, 
is also found in Latin, probably made from a Greek copy. In 
addition to these, some smaller Syriac and Greek fragments 
are known to exist. The original was evidentally in a Semitic 
language, but whether Hebrew or Aramaic is not absolutely 
certain. Hebrew was more usually the language of such apoca- 
lyptic books, Jerome, moreover, alludes to the ‘ Little Genesis’ 
as a book in Hebrew. But neither of these considerations is 
quite decisive. In using the term ‘Hebrew,’ Jerome did not 
always keep in mind the distinction between that language and 
Aramaic. He followed the NT habit of calling Aramaic H ebrew 
(Jn 1913), Jn favour of an Aramaic original, the use of the form 
Mastema as the name of Satan may be adduced. Mastema is 
the Aphel form from cut ‘to accuse’ and pov is Aramaic for 


ow. Further, it is said that when Abraham left Mesopotamia 


vith him the books of his father (126), ‘and they were 
mols etictier, which would be uncalled for if the account 
itself was Hebrew. , 
ee tot the book is approximately fixed by its relation to 
Eth. Enoch on one side, and the ‘Testaments of the Twelve 
Patriarchs on the other. The Ethiopic Enoch is Radon iiedle 
known and used by the author of Jubilees (ef. Jub al = Enoc 
3: Jub 7=Enoch 7; Jub 10= Enoch 10#6; Jub 2= Enoch 
6016-21), On the other hand, in all probability, the author of 
the Testaments had used Jubilees (Jub 80. 88 = est, Reub. 1.33 
Jub 32= Test. Lev. 8; Jub 82= Test. Lev. 5; Jub 34=Test, Jud, 
3-4: Jub 28=Test. Zeb. 9). Its chronological place is therefore 
after the end of the 2nd cent. 8.0. and before the end of the 1st 
Sea tanthor has been held to be an Essene (Jellinek), a 
Hellenist (Frankel), or a Sadducee ; but there are strong reasons 
against any of these views. aN was more probably a Pharisee 
I “Roénseh, Drummond), : 
ee ens, Kufile, sine Liber Jubileorum, 1859 ; 
Geriani, Monwmenta Sacr i, i. fase. 1, 1861; Charles, Anecdota 

m, vili., 1895. 

Thon eae Schodde in Biblioth. Saera, 1885- 
1887: Charles in JQR, 1893, pp. 703-708, IS04, pp. 14-217 and 
710-745, 1895, pp. 297-328.—German : Dillmann (as above); 
Ransch. Pas Buch der Jubilden, 1874; Littmann in Kantzsch’s 
Pseudepigr. 1900. A translation into Hebrew was inade and 
published with notes by Rubin (Vienna, 1870). 
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LiteraTuRE.—Jellinek, Ub. d. Buch. d. Jub. wu. das Noah- 
Buch. 1885; Beer, d. Buch. d. Jub. wu. sein Verhdltniss 2. d. 
Midraschim, 1856; Frankelin Monatsschriftf. Gesch. u. Wiss. 
d, Jiid. 1856; Hilgenfeld, ZW7'h, 1874, pp. 405-441. 

41. The Ascension of Isaiah.—The ancients 
allude to non-canonical literature associated with 
the name of Isaiah under four different titles. 
Origen speaks of the Martyrdom of Isaiah ; Kpi- 
phanius names an Anabatikon, and Jerome an 
Ascension ; in the list of canonical and kindred 
books published by Montfaucon (given by West- 
cott, Canon of the New Testament, App. D, xvii), 
a Vision (8pacts) of Isaiah is included. Of these, 
the Vision is again named by HEuthymius Ziga- 
benus in the 11th cent., and a Testament of Heze- 
kiah is spoken of by Georgius Cedrenus in the 12th 
century. Whatever the facts may have been as to 
the identity of these writings or their relations to 
one another, nothing was definitely known of them 
until 1819, when Archbishop Lawrence accidentally 
found an Ascension of Isaiah in a second-hand 
bookstore in London. It was an Ethiopic text, 
and Lawrence published it with a translation and 
notes. Upon this, together with two other MSS., 
later brought to light, Dillmann based his edition 
of the Ethiopic Ascension of Isaiah in 1877. 

Contents.—The work consists of two parts. 

Part I. (1-5). In the 26th year of Hezekiah, 
Isaiah predicts that Manasseh would be led by 
Satan to apostatize. Hezekiah wishes to slay his 
son, but is prevented by the prophet (1). After 
the death of Hezekiah, Manasseh does give him- 
self up to the service of Satan and practises all 
manner of wickedness. Isaiah takes refuge in the 
desert (2). Balkira, a Samaritan, accuses the pro- 
phet of uttering threats against Jerusalem and 
raising himself above Moses in authority, where- 
upon Manasseh, possessed by Satan, causes the 
capture of Isaiah (311%), The reason for this is 
the wrath of Satan, roused by Isaiah’s disclosures 
regarding the coming of Christ from the seventh 
heaven, regarding His death, His resurrection, His 
ascension, His second coming, the sending of the 
twelve disciples, the persecutions of the Church, 
the advent of Antichrist, and his destruction 
(315_422), Manasseh causes Isaiah to be sawn 
asunder, and the prophet endures the martyrdom 
with steadfast calmness in spite of the derision of 
Balkira and Satan (5). 

Part II. (6-11). In the twentieth year of Heze- 
kiah, Isaiah saw a vision which he narrated to the 
king and council of prominent men (6): an angel 
took him through the firmament and through 
the six lower heayens into the seventh. Here he 
saw the departed patriarchs—Adam, Abel, and 
Enoch—and God Himself. He learned that Christ 
should come into the earth; and having received 
this information, he was led by the same angel 
back into the firmament (7-10). In the firma- 
ment he saw the future birth, life, suffering, 
death, resurrection and ascension of Jesus into 
the seventh heaven. The angel left him, and 
Isaiah’s soul returned into his earthly body. It 
was because of this vision, which he had related to 
Hezekiah, that Manasseh caused Isaiah to be put 
to death (11). 


Literary questions.—The signs of the compositeness of the 
book are too plain to require critical demonstration. The ques- 
tion is simply whether it consists of two, three, or four inde- 
pendent writings, The most obvious partition is into two, The 
Vision of Isaiah is complete in itself and distinct from the 
Martyrdom. Even its being put after the Martyrdom, which it 
would precede in historical sequence, is an evidence of inde- 
pendence. But these two main sections have been enlarged by 
the addition of a preface and two minor passages in the second 
part. Thus the analysis is: (1) the Martyrdom of Isaiah (1-5, 
exc. 1 and 315-51), (2) The Vision of Isaiah (6-11, exe. 112-22), 
(3) An introduction by a later hand (1). (4) Additions by a 
later Christian writer (31-51, and 11222), This is Dillmann’s 
analysis, and has been generally accepted. 

The dates of these two sections are also widely apart. The 


Vision belongs to the class and period of Christian apocalypses 
which culminate in Dante’s Divina Conunedia. [twas probably 
produced in the 2nd cent. a.p. The Martyrdom is the embodi- 
ment of an ancient tradition regarding the death of the prophet, 
and was probably composed just before the Christian era, sale 
Editions,—Ethiopic Text: Lawrence (1819), Dillmann (1877). 
Translations.—Latin (with both the above). A Greek trans- 
lation of a late Patristic origin has been published by von 
Gebhardt (ZWTh, 1878, pp. 330-353). —English : Luth. Quar. 
Rev. 1878, p. 513 tf.—Freneh: Migne in Dictionnaire des Apo- 
eryphes, i., 1858; Basset, Les Apocryphes Ethiopiens, iii., 
1894.—German: Jolowicz (based on Lawrence’s text, 1554); 
Clemen in Kautszch’s Psewdepigr. 1900. ’ 
LITERATURE,—Gesenius, Com. ib. Jesaja, 1821; Stokes in 
Smith and Wace’s Dict. of Christ. Biogr.; Harnack, Gesch. d. 
altehr, Litt. i. p. 854 f., ii. pp. 573-579, 714 ff. ; Armitage Rob- 
inson in Hastings’ DB ii. 499; Charles, Ascension of Isaiah. 


12. The Histories of Adam and Eve.—This work 
appears under two main forms, almost as distinct 
as two works: one in Greek and one in Latin. 
The Greek is entitled Narrative and Citizenship of 
Adam and Eve (Aviyynots). It was published by 
Tischendorf in 1866 ( Apocal. Apocr. pp. 1-23) under 
the misleading title of ‘The Apocalypse of Moses.’ 
The Latin version is entitled Vita Ade et Eve, 
and was published by W. Meyer (Abhandl. d. 
Miinchen. Akad. Phil.-Hist. Klasse xiv. 3, 1878, 
pp. 185-250). A third slightly varying form exists 
in Slavonic, and a fourth in Armenian. Both of 
these are from the Greek narrative. 

Contents.—The story opens with an account of the 
deeds of Adam and Eve immediately following the 
expulsion from the garden of Eden. Adam and 
Eve seek for food, experience difficulties in obtain- 
ingit, and perform penance in order to secure God’s 
mercy (1-8). Satan once more tempts Eve (9-11), 
and narrates at the request of Adam the circum- 
stances of his own fall (12-17). Then follows an 
account of the birth of Cain and Abel, and Adam 
is taught how to cultivate the soil (18-22). Eve 
dreams of Abel’s death, which presently occurs ; 
but Seth and other children are born to Adam and 
Eve (23, 24). Adam informs Seth of a vision given 
him through the archangel Michael, after he and 
Eve had been cast out of Eden. It was a chariot 
similar to the wind, but with wheels of fire. The 
Lord sat upon it, and many thousand angels stood 
on His right hand and on Hisleft. Adam addressed 
a prayer to the Lord, and the Lord assured him 
that those who should know and serve Himself 
would not fail from the seed of Adam. Adam en- 
joins Seth to receive this knowledge and keep it 
(25-29). At the age of 9380, Adam falls sick, and, 
calling his sons together, once more tells them of 
the circumstances of the Fall (30-34). He then 
sends Eve and Seth to the vicinity of Paradise in 
order that, putting dust upon their heads, they 
might plead for him and receive some of the oil of 
life to anoint him (35. 36). On the way they are 
met by the Serpent, which bites Seth, but is per- 
suaded by Eve to let him go (37-39). They reach 
the gates of Paradise, present their petition, but, 
instead of the oil for which they had asked, they 
received the promise of a blessing in the distant 
future (40-42). They return to Adam, and report 
their experiences (43. 44). Adam then dies and is 
buried (45-51). 

The Diegesis gives a parallel account of the Fall 
by Eve (15-30), of Adam’s last will and death (30, 
31), of the intercession of the entire angel host 
in behalf of forgiveness for Adam (33-36), of the 
acceptance of the prayer (387), of the burial of 
Adam by the angel (38-42), and of Eve’s death and 
burial (42, 48). 


Literary questions.—This book (or couplet of books) is found 
in three recensions, Greek, Latin, and Slavonic. Itis based on 
a Jewish original (Tischendorf, Conybeare, Spitta, Harnack 
Fuchs). Others, however, do not believe in the Jewish original 
(Schiirer, Gelzer), 

The date of the composition is uncertain. The author was a 
Jew. [Hort, however, finds traces of Christian influence, and 
relegates the Adam story to post-Christian times. | 

Editions.—Greek Text: Tischendorf, Apocalypses Apocry: 
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he, 1866 ; Wilh. Meyer, Vita Ada et Eve.—English trans- 
ations :in Schaff and Wace’s Ante-Nicene Christian Library, 
vol. xxii.; Conybeare in JQR vii. 1895, pp. 216-235.—Gerraan : 
Litteratur-blatt. d. Orients, 1850, pp. T05 ff., 732 ff; Fuchs 
in Kautszsch’s Psewdepigr. 1900. 

Literatyrn.—Hort, art. ‘ Adam Books’ in Smith and Wace’s 
Dict. of Christ. Biog.; Gelzer, Julius Africanus, ii. 1, 1885, 

13. The Apocalypse of Abraham.—This is a 
work preserved only in a Slavonic translation. It 
was published in that language (1863), but only 
made known more widely through a German trans- 
lation by Bonwetsch (1897). It tells of how Abra- 
ham took offence at the idolatry of his father, how 
he despised both the wooden image Barisat and 
the stone statue Marumath, and was on that ground 
made the subject of a special visit on the part of 
the angel Jaoel, who taught him to offer sacrifice, 
and then took him into heaven on the wings of a 
dove. Here Abraham received many revelations. 
This work should not be mistaken for the Testa- 
ment of Abraham, edited by James in the Cam- 
bridge Texts and Studies (ii. 2, 1892). 

14. The Apocalypse of Elias.—Mention of this 
work occurs in Origen’s Com. on Mt 279 (ed. de la 
Rue, iii. 916; ed. Lommatzsch, v. 29). Here it is 
said to be the source from which St. Paul quotes 
1 Co 2° ‘Eye hath not seen,’ ete. Cf, also Epi- 
phanius, Her. 42 [Dindorf, ii. 398]; and Jerome, 
Epist. 57 ad Pammachium. Fragments of this 
writing have been recovered in a Coptic manu- 
script brought from Akhmim. Some of these frag- 
ments were taken to Paris and some to Berlin. 
Those in the former place have been edited and 
published by Bouriant; those in Berlin by Stein- 
dorff (Texte u. Unters., Neue Folge, ii. 3a). This 
editor thinks that the original was a Jewish apoca- 
lypse interpolated by a later Christian writer. 

15. The Apocalypse of Zephaniah.—This was a 
larger work than the preceding, and was known to 
Clement of Alexandria (Strom. v.11. 77). Among 
the Axhmim fragments published by Bouriant and 
Steindorff there are portions of this apocalypse 
also, but they are not extensive enough to serve 
as a basis of any trustworthy judgment as to its 
origin and nature. ‘The extracts recovered do not, 
however, contain Christian interpolations. 

46. An Anonymous Apocalypse.—The Akhmim 
fragments contain, in addition to the above, por- 
tions of a purely Jewish apocalypse, which cannot 
be identitied or associated with any special name. 
The author, speaking in the first person, names 
Elias among other saints whom he has seen in 
heaven (14). The fragments are published along 
with Steindorff’s above-named edition of the Akh- 
mim manuscripts. 

17. The Prayer of Joseph.—Origen (ed. dela Rue, 
iv. 84; Lommatzsch, i. 147) calls this ‘a writing 
not to be despised, current among the Hebrews.’ 
Nothing, however, besides Origen’s quotations from 
it, is known of the contents of the work. 

48. The Book of Eldad and Modad.—These 
names [EV Medad] occur in Nu 11%, A book 


bearing this name is mentioned in Hermas’ Shep-'| 


herd (Vis. ii. 3), but nothing more is known of it 
with certainty. 

iv. GeNERAL CHARACTERISTICS. —The general 
characteristics of apocalyptic literature may not 
all be found in ideal vividness in any single pro- 
duction of the class. Nevertheless, in so-called 
apocalypses, most of the following traits are pre- 
dominant, and, with the majority of them, all 
appear in some degree of clearness. ‘ 

1. The Vision Form.— This is what gives the 
name to the class, and, although not an indispens- 
able feature, is quite determinative. The authors 
put themselves in the place of seers, and throw 
upon the canvas large, vivid, lifelike portraitures. 
The imagery is in many cases fantastic and unreal 
as compared with the actual world, but it is strik- 
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ing and clearly drawn. Conflicts and struggles, 
judicial assizes, conversations and debates, as well 
as cosmographical delineations, are placed before 
the eyes of the seer, and by him described more or 
less in detail. 

2. Dualism.—The distinction between the world 
of sense and the world of Divine or spiritual reali- 
ties is always prominently in the mind. The other 
world is, however, conceived as only imperceptible 
to the bodily senses, not as different in kind. A 
dualism as between matter and spirit underlies the 
philosophy of the apocalypse, but is necessarily 
ignored in the presentation of the realities of the 
spiritual. These are put before the bodily senses 
as if a simple heightening of the powers of the 
senses would bring them into view. 

3. Symbolism.—Vhe visions portrayed abound in 
conventional symbolical figures. Mixed organisms, 
partaking of the parts and characteristics of differ- 
ent creatures (beasts), frequently recur. Gener- 
ally the different parts that enter into these mixed 
figures represent different abstract principles, and 
the mixed figure as a whole stands for combina- 
tions of powers. Mystic and symbolic numbers, 
too, constantly appear (seven heavens, seven arch- 
angels, ten shepherds). Sometimes this symbolism 
is explained in minute terms, but sometimes it is 
left for the seer to unravel. Sometimes the pur- 
pose of the use of such symbolism seems to ve 
simply to harmonize the form of presentation to 
the mysterious nature of the subject-matter ; but 
at other times it is evidently designed to concea: 
the exact import of the revelation from the un- 
initiated, and to keep it a secret within an esoteric 
circle. The method of interpretation known as 
Gematria is to this end frequently resorted to. 

4. Angelology.—A system of mediators between 
the two.worlds is pictured as establishing their 
connexion. In comparison with the angelology of 
the OT (with the exception of Daniel), this media- 
torial hierarchy is complex and definite. It is, 
moreover, subdivided into two branches, the good 
and the evil, which are at enmity with one another. 
In some apocalypses one particular angel is com- 
missioned to the task of acting as the companion 
and friendly interpreter of the seer (angelus inter- 
pres). To him the seer appeals in his ignorance of 
the meaning of the mystic visions, and from him 
he receives needed explanations. Here, too, a 
difference must be noted between the apocalypses 
and the early prophets (cf. Am 7-9), who see 
visions, but speak directly with the Almighty in 
person. 

5. The Unknown as subject-matter.—The subject- 
matter revealed concerns one of two spheres, viz., 
either the inscrutable mechanism of the other 
world, or the purposes of God regarding the present 
world: (a) Under the first head are portrayed the 
characteristics, deeds, and destinies of angels, both 
good and evil, the secret forces and courses of the 
great nature-powers and elements, and the mode 
of the Creation. (b) Under the second head natur- 
ally two divisions are distinguishable, the historical 
and the eschatological. Such great landmarks in 
the history of the world as the entrance of sin, the 
fortunes of the first human pair, the Flood, the 
destinies of Israel, are given as known and decreed 
of God. The whole eschatology, including the 
final judgment, the Messianic Age, the fate of 
mankind, the resurrection of the dead, and the de- 
struction of the world, are of the utmost interest 
to the apocalyptist. In fact, so prominent is this 
part of the world of mystery in the apocalypses, 
that some authorities have yielded to the tempta- 
tion of making it the sole test of an apocalypse. 
Apocalyptic is, according to this view, synonymous 
with eschatological. (So Lticke, and, among more 
recent scholars, Bousset.) 
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6. Pseudonymity.—The autbor of an apocalypse 
generally assuines the name of a very ancient 
person, preferably of some one who is represented 
in the ‘canonical books as having enjoyed direct 
communication with the spiritual world, Enoch, 
Moses, and Elijah stand out as those who passed 
from this world to the other in a preternatural 
manner, and therefore were favoured even while 
here with apocalyptic glimpses of the other. Others, 
because of their exceptional holiness and nearness 
to God, are easily put into the same place of favour. 
Such are Isaiah, Ezra, Baruch, and Daniel. ‘The 
name of Ezekiel, however, quite singularly does 
not seem to have drawn any of these writings to 
itself. Jeremiah’s began to be used, but did not 
become very popular. That of Solomon was 
attached to a body of psalis for quite obvious 
reasons. The Sibyl was probably drafted into the 
service in order to gain the confidence of heathen 
readers through the use of the voice of a trusted pro- 
phetess of their own. It was intended to propagate 
Jewish doctrines among the Gentiles (Schurer). 
This pseudonymity is accompanied by a not alto- 
gether accidental tendency to tamper with the 
apocalypses. More than any other class of writ- 
ings they show signs of having been edited and 
modified. Many of them are manifestly. collec- 
tionsor compilations of smaller productions, Others 
abound in interpolations and additions designed 
to embellish, clarify, and expand their portraitures. 

7. Optimism.—The design of the whole class is 
predominantly that of encouraging and comfort- 
ing the chosen people under persecution, Some, 
of course, are more or Jess sectarian in their ten- 
dency, 7.¢e. they address their words of encourage- 
ment and hope to a particular section of the 
people, who are regarded as faithful or righteous 
par excellence. The majority are meant+to teach 
and comfort the whole nation, 

v. TuHeorocicat Inpas —The root of the apoca- 
lyptic theology is the sense of need. Though it 
may not be strictly accurate to call the apoca- 
lypses ‘tracts for hard times,’ it is quite true that 
they issue from a faith which looks to God for 
deliverance from evil days. The eye is turned 
into the future for the good which the God of the 
Covenant has promised to Israel. The darker the 
outlook, the brighter the hope which. breaks 
through it and sees ultimata victory. ‘The rally- 
ing point of thought is here furnished by the 
conception of the ‘Day of Jahweh? in the pro- 
phets of the earlier period. But this hope for the 
future is impatient. It cannot await the working 
of the slow moral forces gradually evolving the 
consummation. It rather sees the Goldeu Age 
bursting forth in a sudden and supernataral mani- 
festation of Gol’s power and favour to His chosen 
people. Accordingly, the cardinal doctrines of the 
apocalyptic theology must begin with the contrast 
of the ages. 

1. The doctrine of the two Hons (4 Ezr 7°),— 
This is developed from the older idea of the ‘latter 
days’ (9°?}7 1.12%) which the earlier prophets always 
held up as a source of comfort and encouragement 
whenever they were moved to denounce the exist- 
ing evils of their day. A great day of Jehovah 
would bring about the righting of all that was 
wrong with the world. In the apocalypses, all 
that precedes the critical day is summed up under 
the conception of the present age (aldy ofros, 22” 
3); the future, with its ideally good conditions, 


is the coming age (aldv 6 pé\d\wy, épyduevos, chiy 


X77). The noteworthy feature about the concep- 
tion of the «ons is that each is a coherent unity, 
and has a character of its own. The present age 
is unpropitious, evil (4 Ezr 712); the future will be 
good. The past is the age of the world-kingdom, 
portrayed under the symbolic figure of beasts ; the 
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future, the age of the Divine reign; it hasa human 
aspect. All this is put forth as a source of com- 
fort and encouragement to the faithful. The 
duration of the evil age is variously computed. 
Enoch makes it 10,000 years (Eth. Enoch 161 1816 
216) ; in the Assumption of Moses it is 5000; at 
any rate, it is definite and near its end. It is 
soon to passaway. ‘The question is even pertinent 
whether those living shall continue to the end of 
it. ‘Chis question, however, is not answered (4 Ezr 
437 508. 620, Syr. Bar 44%). 

2. Theimpending Crisis.—The passing of the old 
will be accompanied by great changes in nature. 
The order of things will be reversed. The moon 
will alter her course, and not appear at her ap- 
pointed times; the stars shall wander from their 
orbits and be concealed (Eth. Enoch 80%"). Trees 
will flow with blood, and stones will cry out (Syr. 
Bar 27). In the heavens, dread signs of porten- 
tous significance will appear (Sib. Or 379646), 
Fountains will dry up, the earth will refuse to 
yield; the heavens will be turned into brass ; the 
rains will fail, aud springs of waters will be dried 
up. Among men, wars and rumours of wars will 
prevail (Eth. Enoch 99+, 4 Ezr 9), and private 
feuds and recklessness of the life of men will be 
the rule (Eth. Enoch 1007; Sib. Or 5®#4", Syr. 
Bar 482 703). Women will cease to be fruittul, 
and miscarriages will occur (4 Ezr 58 67!). ‘These 
are the apy) @diywy of Mt 24°, Mk 155. 

3. The Conception of God is more definitely 
anthropomorphic than in the earlier period. He 
is pictured by the apocalyptists as seated on the 
highest heaven, and surrounded by a host of 
attendants. In the Slavonic Enoch, in the Ascen- 
sion of Isaiah, in the Greek Baruch, and in general 
in all the apocalypses, God 1s regarded as a 
monarch with an army to fight His battles, and 
a retinue of servants to execute His orders. 
Much of this is naturally a part of the drapery 
of the vision, but it all tends to accentuate the 
gulf which separates God from man. Especially 
where the anthropomorphism is conscious of its 
own inadequacy, and is combined with deserip- 
tions of the feartulness of God’s person, the idea of 
transcendency is accentuated, and begins to domi- 
nate the apocalyptists’ thought of God. 

4. The cosmology is a corollary of the transcen- 
dence of God. The distance between heaven, His 
dwelling-place, and earth, the abode of man, is 
enlarged and filled with six stages, making alto- 
gether seven heavens. ‘These are minutely de- 
scribed in the Slavonie E1och, the Ascension of 
Isaiah, the Greek Baruch (cf. also ‘lest. Lev. 2 
and 3). ‘The substance of which these heavens are 
made is light, or rather luminous matter (Eth, En 
1485), ‘lhe language is not metaphorical. ‘This 
light becomes fuller and more intense as one 
approaches the throne of God Himself. With God 
are to be found in this sphere the forces and 
persons that wage His warfare and serve to carry 
out His plans. Besides the hierarchy of angels 
(already spoken of), there are here the abodes of 
the sun, moon, stars, and nature-powers ; also the 
Messiah, ready to be manifested at the proper 
time, 

5. An arch-enemy called Beliar, Mastema, Aza- 
zel (Satan), at every point undertakes to thwart 
the purposes of God. It was he who tempted 
and misled Adam and Eve in the Garden of Eden 
(Life of Adam and Eve). As he takes on himself 
a body and appears on earth in order to defeat 
the Messiah, he is Antichrist. In this capacity he 
Is Sometimes represented as taking the form of a 
king (Antiochus Epiphanes, Nero, Caligula) and 
sometimes that of a false prophet (Sib. Or 568tf. ) , 

6. Man.—There is a definite realization of the 
unity of the human race. Sin, need, and death 
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are looked upon as affecting all men. ‘They have 
one cause for all. The world was created for the 
sake of man (4 Ezr 844, Syr. Bar 1438). Similarly, 
the plans of God have in view the welfare of men 
as such. The blessings of the Messianic Age come 
to men in general, although with varying degrees 
of fulness (Sib. Or 3367. 7e7?,). But the distinction 
between those who please God by obeying His law 
and those who do not is never lost sight of. Israel 
is His chosen people, and He has given it the Law : 
but the Israelite who transgresses the Law is 
punished, whereas the Gentile who observes the 
Sabbath shall be holy and blessed like ‘us,’ says 
the author of Jubilees. 

7. Sin.—All misery among men is the result of 
sin, and the fall of the first pair in the Garden of 
Eden is the cause of it. This is predominantly the 
lesson of the Life of Adam and Eve; but it is also 
clearly put in 4 Ezra and in the Syriac Baruch 
(Tennant, The Sources of the Doctrine of the Fall 
and Original Sin, 1905). 

8. The coming Messiah—The central develop- 
ment of apocalyptic literature is the figure of the 
Messiah ; but it is nowhere outlined so clearly as 
in the Ethiopic Enoch. He is here designated as 
the Son of Man; He is also called the Righteous 
One, the Elect One, the Elect of Righteousness 
and the Faithful One, and the Anointed One. 
He is not a mere human being; He has His 
home in heaven with the Ancient of Days (397 
46+). Enoch sees Him as pre-existing. This pre- 
existence is also implied in the declaration that 
His name was named by the Creator of spirits 
before the creation of the sun and stars (483), that 
He was chosen and concealed before the foundation 
of the world (48° 62%). He will become manifest 
in the day of consummation, taking His seat 
beside the Lord of the Spirits, and all creatures 
shall fall down before Him (51* # 611633). Other 
portraitures are to be found in 4 Ezr 133 (‘One in 
the form of a man’), and in the Psalms of Solomon 
(17 and 18). ; 

9. The Resurrection.—The doctrine of Dn 12? is 
that ‘many of them that sleep in the dust of the 
earth shall awake, some to everlasting life, and 
some to shame and everlasting contempt.’ In the 
Eth. Enoch (51) this is broadened into a universal 
resurrection, the object of which is defined as 
judgment for the deeds done in the body (Eth. 
Enoch 22). This idea is also taught elsewhere 
(4 Ear 722 5% 1435, Syr. Bar 427 502, Test. Benj. 
10, almost in the words of Dn 122, Life of Adam, 
41. 10. 13. 28. 51). 

10. The Judginent.—This undoubtedly developed 
from the prophetic conception of the Day of Jahweh. 
It is to be distinguished from the judgment which 
takes place during the course of the present age. 
It is called the Great Judgment (ueydA7n kplors, Eth. 
Enoch 10® 12 254 453 6 489 50# 58% 60° 65° 1 671, Jub 
610 3211. Eth. En 917, Test. of Levi 3, Assump. 
Mos 138); Eternal Judgment (Slav. Enoch 7! 40”, 
4 Ezr 770-73, Syr. Bar 20+ 57? 598 837 85128, Life of 
Adam, 39). It consists in a spectacular revelation of 
the wickedness of God’s opponents, and their con- 
demnation and punishment for their enmity to 
Him. The subjects of the judgment are both 
heavenly and earthly powers. Satan and Anti- 
christ (if these two be looked at as different), the 
fallen angels, the world-powers, and wicked men 
are all included. The judgment will be upon the 
ground of books in which either the names or the 
deeds of men have been inscribed according to 
their good or evil. Sometimes the deeds are 
represented as being weighed in the scales, Hach 
person judged must stand upon his. own merits, 
Intercession in his behalf by another is of no avail. 
The judge is God Himself. He appears as the 
Ancient of Days (one having a Head of Days), 


with white hair and beard. He is seated on a 
glorious throne, and surrounded with myriads of 
angels (Eth. En 149%, Sib. Or 3% 9, Slav. En 
201, Test. Levi 4, Assump. Mos 12%). In some 
representations it is the Messiah who arts as the 
judge (uniformly in the Book of Similitudes, Eth. 
Enoch 87-71, with the exception of AED Linits) 
sphere of judgment, however, includes the fallen 
angels and demons, not men. For the most part, 
the Messiah appears either before or after the 
Judgment (4 Ezr 7*8, before ; Eth. Enoch 90, after). 
Again, Messiah is associated with God and acts 
as the judge while God executes sentence (Eth. 
En 62). 

11. The Punishment of the Wicked.—The most 
manifest effect of the judgment is the overthrow 
of God’s enemies and the infliction of fit penalties 
upon them. Of these enemies, three classes may 
be distinguished : (@) Spirits, including Satan and 
fallen angels (‘Test. Benj. 3, Sib. Or 373, Test. Sim. 
6, Zeb. 9). (b) Heathen world-powers, looked at 
either in the abstract or as special individual kings 
(4 Ezr 11. 123, Sib. Or 3350-38, Pg-Sol 1722, Eth. 
En 51* 526 5387). (¢) Sinners in general. But 
special mention is made of Israelites who trans- 
gressed the law (Syr. Bar 8515 5422). Satan 
(Beliar) is cast into the fire (Test. Jud. 25), though 
he rules in hel! with his angels (Eth. En 533 56!), 
The fallen angels pass at the judgment into a 
permanent condition of damnation. The giants 
who sprang from the union of the angels with 
the daughters of men are also confined in eternal 
torment. The heathen who have opposed God 
and oppressed Israel are destroyed. Destruction 
(areca), however, is not conceived as equivalent 
to annihilation, but as involving existence in a 
wretched state. 

12. The Reward of the Righteous——The works 
of the pious are preserved as in a treasury in 
heaven (4 Ezr 777 838, Syr. Bar 1412 241). When 
they are raised from the dead, it is in order that 
they may come into eternal life (Ps-Sol 3!6), This 
they are said to inherit (Eth. En 374 409, Ps-Sol 
9214.8), Eternal life is sometimes looked at 
as simply a prolonged bodily life (Eth. En 5? 
1010. 17 6214, Jub 2377-29); but sometimes it appears 
as a superior kind of life in another world (4 Ezr 
8°38, Syr. Bar 2122, Test. Levy. 18). 

13. The Renovation of the World.—This is the 
natural corollary of the idea that the world as at 
present constituted has been corrupted by rebellion 
against God and sin, and therefore cannot stand. 
Deutero-Isaiah (65*7 662) foreshadows the advent of 
‘a new heaven and a new earth.’ The same world- 
reconstruction is held in prospect by the apoca- 
lyptists. The Ethiopic Enoch (91%) announces 
that ‘the first heaven will vanish and pass away, 
and a new heaven will appear.’ The present order 
of the material heavens will last only until the new 
eternal creation is brought into existence (Eth, En 
72!). Time distinctions will cease when the new 
creation is accomplished (Jub 50°). 

14. Predestination.—In the sense of the deter- 
mination of the destiny of individuals beforehand, 
as elect or non-elect, the idea of predestination 
does not clearly appear in the apocalyptic litera- 
ture. In the sense, however, that all the experi- 
ences of God’s people are known and have always 
been known by Him, and do not come to pass 
without His consent, the doctrine is constant as the 
undertone of thought. All the events unfolded in 
the eschatological pictures are certain to come to 
pass because God wills that they should, Cer- 
tainty of blessedness for the righteous is not de- 
pendent upon their own piety, but upon God's 
having foreordained it (Assump. Mos 128). The 
age is as a whole fixed and measured (Book ot 


[J ubilees). When its course has run, it comes to 
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an end (4 Ezr 439 774), A certain number of 
righteous must be gathered in. Only when this 
takes place can the consummation occur. It was 
this doctrine that made the whole apocalyptic 
theory a practical effective scheme, because it 
enabled it to impart the assurance of the realiza- 
tion of that good in the future which was missed 
in the present. 

VI. CONTACT WITH THE NEW TESTAMENT.— 
The significance of apocalyptic literature for the 
NT is very large. In general, apocalyptic furnishes 
the atmosphere of the NT. Its form, its language, 
and its material are extensively used.* In par- 
ticular, this is true of the following main lines:— 

1. The apocalyptic form is used as such in the 
literary composition of the NT, In the Apocalypse 
of John this becomes the form of the whole book. 
In other places it is introduced as a part of produc- 
tions of a different literary type (cf. Mt 24 and 
parallels). Whether these passages were origin- 
ally separate works and the Gospel writers in- 
corporated them, or whether they make up integral 
parts of the plans of the Gospels, is a question for 
historical criticism to deal with. In their inter- 
pretation no satisfactory results will be reached if 
their formal affinity to the apocalypses be ignored. 
In 2 Th 2? the case is clear. The Apostle evi- 
dently weaves an apocalyptic passage of his own 
construction into his Epistle. A firm base of 
operations is thus furnished for the interpretation 
of the apocalyptic portions of the NT. These must 
be read as the apocalypses in general are read. 

2. Some outstanding phrases in the NT termi- 
nology deserve special mention. The expression 
‘Son of Man’ occurs first in Daniel (718). From 
here, if the now predominant pre-Christian dating 
of the Book of Similitudes (Eth. En 37-71) be 
correct, it is adopted into that work, and this 
usage serves as the bridge of connexion between 
Daniel and Jesus, who treats this term constantly 
as His own title. Closely associated with this 
title is the phrase ‘ Head of Days’ (Eth. En 473 
482), as applied to God. Other phrases of this 
class are the ‘Day of Judgment,’ the ‘ Great Day 
of Judgment’ (Eth. En 191 22411), 

3. Quotations from apocalyptic books are not 
very common in the NT. The most familiar is 
that in Jude 4f from Eth. En 19. Jude® is also a 
quotation from the Assumption of Moses (Charles, 
Testament of Moses). The book is not named here, 
and the quotation is identified by ancient writers 
to whom this apocalypse was familiar. But coin- 
cidences of phraseology, suggesting. quotations 
either of one from the other or of both from a com- 
mon source, are quite frequent (cf. Charles, Book 
of Enoch, pp. 42-49; Apocalypse of Baruch, pp. 
Ixxvi-lxxix; Book of the Secrets of Enoch, pp. 
xxii, xxiii; Assumption of Moses, pp. 118; also 
Sinker, Testamenta XII Patriarcharum, pp. 209- 
210). Some of these parallelisms must be ascribed 
to the nature of the thought expressed, which 
perhaps would not admit, or at least would not 
easily lend itself to very different phraseology ; 
but in a large number the coincidence can occur 
only where literary affiliation of some kind exists. 

4. The most important point of contact, however, 
is that in subject-matter. And here it is no mere 
point of contact that we have to note, but a large 
and free adoption of the forms worked out by the 
apocalyptists. To undertake a list would be to 
repeat the summary given above of the apocalyptic 
theology. The simplest way to describe the rela- 
tion is to say that Jesus and the writers of the NT 
found the forms of thought made use of in apo- 


*This does not mean, however, that there are not in the 
fundamental matters sharp contrasts between the NT and the 
apocalypses. ‘he New Testament is the New Testament. Its 
originality is beyond question. 
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calyptic literature convenient vehicles, and have 
cast the gospel of God’s redemptive love into these 
as into moulds. The Messianism of the apo- 
calyptists has thus become unfolded into the 
Christology of the NT. The theocratic judgment 
has passed into the universal ethical discrimination 
between individuals according to the deeds done in 
the body. Other doctrines, such as angelology and 
demonology, have likewise been used as the vehicles 
of great eternal verities. 

5. Solutions of some questions which St. Paul 
faced are proposed in some of the apocalypses 
(notably 4 Ezr and Syr. Bar). These are often as 
different as they can possibly be. Whether they 
are meant to be asecret form of attack on Chris- 
tianity or simply independent ways of approaching 
the same subjects, they are of the utmost import- 
ance. In the first case, they throw light on the 
growth of Christian belief and the manner of 
the polemic waged against it. In the latter, they 
illustrate the nature of the setting in which the 
gospel found itself as soon as preached. 

LiTeRATURE.—Besides the special works (referred to above) on 
the individual apocalypses, the folowing comprehensive works 
may be consulted:—Gfrorer, Das Jahrhundert d. Heiils, 1838 ; 
Hilgenfeld, Jizd. Apokal. 1857, and Messias Jud@orum, 1869; 
Drummond, The Jewish Messiah, 1877; Smend, ‘ Jiid. Apok.’ in 
ZA T W.1885, pp. 222-250; Deane, Psewdepigrapha, 1891; Thom- 
son, Books which Influenced Our Lord and His Apostles,1891; 
de Faye, Les Apocalypses Juives, 1892; Bousset, Der Antichrist 
[Eng. tr. by Keane, 1896], and the same author’s Ofenbarung 
Johannis, 1896, Die Rel. d. Judentums, 1903, and Jud. Apokail. 
1903; Charles, Eschatology, Hebrew, Jewish, and Christian, 
1899 ; Schiirer, G/ V3, 1898, iii.; M. S. Terry, Biblical Apoca- 
lyptics, 1898 ; Wellhausen, Stizzen w. Vorarbeiten, 1899; Volz, 
Jid, Exchatologie, 1903 ; Baldensperger, Die Messianisch-A po- 
kaiyptischen Hoffnungen des Judentwms, 1903 [this is the 3rd 
ed. of his Sedbstbewusstsein Jesw1, 1588]; H. A. A. Kennedy, 
The Eschatology of Paul, 1904; Muirhead, The Eschatology of 
Jesws , 1904; articles by Charles in Hastings’ DB and in Eneye. 
Biblica ; Porter, Messages of the Apocalyptical Writers, 1905. 

A. C. ZENOS. 

APOCRYPHA.—This term is here used for those 
Jewish writings included in the Gr., Lat., and Eng. 
Bibles to which the title is commonly applied, i.e. 
the Biblical Apocrypha. For the literary history 
and characteristics of the Apocrypha see Hastings’ 
DB, vol. i. s.v. ‘ Apocrypha.’ The relation of the 
Apocrypha to Christ and Christianity, which is 
the subject of this article, comes especially under 
four heads—the Messianic idea, the doctrine of 
Wisdom, the anticipation of Christian doctrines 
other than that of the Person or mission of Christ, 
the use of the Apocrypha in the Christian Church. 

I. THE MEssIaANic IDEA.—While this idea is 
luxuriantly developed in Apocalyptic literature, it 
is singularly neglected in most of the Apocrypha. 
The stream of prophecy which ran clear and strong 
in the OT became turbid and obscure in those 
degenerate successors of the prophets, the Apoca- 
lyptic visionaries. But it was in the line of the 
prophetic schools of teaching that the Messianic 
idea was cherished. Accordingly the treatment of 
the later stage of that teaching as erratic and un- 
authoritative, not fit for inclusion in the Canon, 
involved the result that the remaining more sober 
literature, which was recognized as nearer to the 
standard of Scripture, and in Egypt included in the 
later canon (at all events as in one collection of 
sacred books), was for the most part associated 
with those schools in which the Messianic hope 
was not cultivated. Therefore it is not just to 
say that this hope had faded away or suffered 
temporary obscurity during the period when the 
Apocrypha was written, the truth being that it 
was then more vigorous than ever in certain circles, 
But these circles were not those of our Old Testa- 
ment Apocrypha. Thus the question is literary 
rather than historical, It concerns the editing of 
ae books, not the actual life and thought of 

srael, 


This will be evident if we compare the Book of 
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Daniel with 1 Maccabees. These two books deal 
with the same period. Yet the former, although 
it does not know a personal Messiah, is the very 
fount and spring of the Messianic conception of 
the golden age in subsequent Apocalypses. On 
the other hand, 1 Maccabees ignores the Messianic 
hope, at all events in its usually accepted form. 

_ Only two passages in this book can be pointed to as suggest- 
ing the Messianic idea, and they will not bear the strain that is 
sometimes put upon them. The first is 1 Mac 257 ‘ David for 
being merciful inherited the throne of a kingdom for ever and 
ever.’ We have here that very elementary form of the Messianic 
idea, if we may so call it, the permanence of David's throne. 
But it is evident that David as the founder of the royal line, not 
the Messiah, is here referred to, and that the permanence of the 
throne is for the succession of his descendants, not for any one 
person. Not only is this the most reasonable interpretation of 
the passage, but it rests on OT promises to that effect, where 
the family of David and not the personal Messiah is intended 
(e.g. 2S 733-16, cf. Ps 13212). Of this passage, however, as of the 
earlier Scriptures on which it rests, we may say that the idea 
contained in it is realized by the permanent reign of David’s 
great Son, and in a much larger and higher way than had been 
anticipated. The other passage is 1 Mac 445. 46 ‘And there 
came into their mind a good counsel, that they should pull it 
{t.e. the sanctuary] down, lest it should be a reproach to them, 
because the Gentiles had defiled it: and they pulled down the 
altar, and laid up the stones in the mountain of the house in a 
convenient place, until there should come a prophet to give an 
answer concerning them.’ This is not even a reference to ‘ the 
prophet’ of whom we read in Jn 125. It is merely a case of 
waiting for some prophet to come and say when the temple was 
to be rebuilt, with no definite assurance that one specifically 
anticipated prophet was thus destined to arise. 


Nevertheless, though we cannot point to any 
Messianic prophecy in 1 Mac., some of the Psalms 
attributed to this period indicate a prevalence of 
ideas that belong to the same circle of thought. 
Passionate patriotism fired by martyrdom and 
crowned wih temporary success naturally painted 
great hopes for the nation. The reason why these 
were not connected with a coming Messiah may be 
twofold. (1) For a time it seemed likely that the 
Maccabees themselves were realizing those hopes, 
that this remarkable family of patriots was really 
restoring the glory of Israel. (2) Since these men 
were of the priestly line, the splendour of their 
achievements eclipsed for the time being the 
national dreams of the house of David. 

The reaction of the later Hasidim, out of whom 
the Pharisaic party emerged, against the worldl 
methods of Hie Maceseasen family and their identi- 
fication of the mission of Israel with military 
prowess, released the more spiritual religious hopes, 
and so prepared for a revival of Messianic ideas. 
This new movement, which saw the true good of 
the nation to lie in her religion and looked for her 
help from God, did not altogether coincide with 
the hope of a personal Christ, for God Himself was 
the Supreme King whose coming was to be ex- 
pected by His people. ay Xe 

The book of Judith is a romance issuing from 
the Pharisaic reactionary party ; but it is devoid 
of all specific Messianic ideas. In this case the 
human saviour of Israel is a woman. ; 

Of the three other popular tales, two, The His- 
tory of Susanna and Bel and the Dragon, contain 
nothing bearing on the Messianic idea ; but_ the 
latter part of Tobit may be accounted Messianic in 
the general sense as giving a picture of the Golden 
Age of the future. Jerusalem is to be scourged for 
her children’s works, but she is to give praise to 
the everlasting King that ‘afterwards his taber- 
nacle may be builded’ in her ‘again with joy. 
Many nations are to come from far to the name 
of the Lord God with gifts in their hands. All 
generations shall praise her with great Joy. The 
city is to be built and paved with precious stones. 
‘And all her streets shall say Hallelujah ; and 
they shall praise him, saying, Blessed be God, 
which hath exalted it for ever’ (To 13°18). In all 
this there is no mention of the son ot David or any 
human king and deliverer. (In the Hebrew varia- 
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tion of the text of this chapter as rendered by 
Neubauer, we read of ‘the coming of the Re- 
deemer and the building of Ariel,’ i.c. Jerusalem ' 
but evidently this Redeemer is Jahweh). We 
must go outside our Apocrypha to the Psalms of 
Solomon for the Pharisaic revival of the Messiah 
of the line of David. 

evoslypuc literature lends itself more readily 
to Messianic ideas, and these find full expression 
in the Book of Enoch, where—in the ‘Similitudes’ 
—the descriptions of the Messiah who appears in 
clouds as the Son of Man are assigned by Dr. 
Charles to the pre-Christian Jewish composition. 

2 Esdras, also a Jewish Apocalyptic work, calls 
for closer examination, since it is contained in our 
soe Dns although its late date diminishes its 
value in the history of the development of thought. 
The Christian additions (chapters (a) 1. 2; (6) 15. 16) 
do not call for attention here; they could only come 
into the study of the development of Christian 
thought if they were in any way contributions to 
that subject ; but the warnings of the supplanting 
of Israel by the Gentiles in (a), and the judgment 
of the nations in (6), cannot be regarded in that 
light. The original work (chapters 3-14) affords 
significant evidence of the melancholy condition 
into which Jewish Messianic hopes had sunk 
during the gléomy interval between the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem and the rise of Bar-Cochba, the 
reign of Domitian (A.D. 81-96) being its generally 
accepted date (see Hastings’ DB, vol. i. p. 765). 
Unlike the other Apocryphal writings, since it 
does not illustrate the transition from the OT to 
the NT, it is serviceable only in the study of post- 
Christian Judaism. Its Christian interpolations 
do not materially hinder us from discovering the 
original text. The Messianic passages are in 
chapters 7. 12. and 13. The insertion of the name 
‘Jesus’ in 7% (not found in the Oriental versions) 
by a Christian hand is not sufficient reason for dis- 
crediting the Jewish character of the composition. 
The picture of the Messiah is quite un-Christian. 
It is startling to read that he is to die (7) ; but 
(1) this is after reigning 400 years, and (2) without 
a subsequent resurrection. The first point indi- 
cates the visionary ideas of the Apocalyptic writer, 
not the known fact of our Lord’s brief life on earth, 
and the second is in conflict with the great pro- 
minence which the early Christians gave to our 
Lord’s resurrection. A Messiah who lived for 400 
years and then died, and so ended his Messiah- 
ship, could not be Jesus Christ. Accordingly the 
Syriac reads ‘30’ instead of ‘400,’ evidently a 
Christian emendation. Undoubtedly this is a 
Jewish conception, and its mournful character, 
so unlike the triumphant tone of Enoch, is in 
keeping with the gloomy character of the book, 
and a reflection of the deep melancholy that took 
possession of the minds of earnest, patriotic Jews 
after the fearful scenes of the siege of Jerusalem 
and the overwhelming of their hopes in a deluge 
of blood. The reference to the death of the 
Messiah is not found in the Arabic or the Ar- 
menian versions; but it is easy to see how it came 
to be omitted, while there is no likelihood that it 
would be inserted later, either by a Jew, to whom 
the idea would be unwelcome, or by a Christian, 
since the resurrection is not also mentioned. A 
noteworthy fact is that the Messiah is addressed 
by God as ‘My son.’ The Ethiopic of 7°, instead 
of ‘My son Jesus’ reads ‘My Messiah,’ and the 
Armenian, ‘the anointed of God.’ But the refer- 
ence to sonship occurs elsewhere frequently, ¢.g. 
‘My son Christ,’ or ‘My anointed son’ (7%; see 
also 13%: 27-5? 149, in most versions, but not in 
Arm.: see Dy. Sanday, art. ‘Son of God’ in 
Hastings’ DB, vol. iv. p. 571). Since, as Dr. 
Sanday remarks in the article just referred to, 
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the strongly Messianic passage in Ps-Sol 17%! has 
not the title ‘Son,’ but clearly borrows from Ps 2 
in v.25, it is a likely inference that 2 Esdras is here 
based on that Psalm. Compare the words of the 
high priest in Mt 26%. ' 

In chs. 12 and 13 the writer names Daniel, and 
manifestly bases his elaboration of the Messianic 
picture on the’ Book of Daniel. The Messiah 
appears as a lion rising up out of a wood and 
roaring. A certain pre-existence is implied in the 
assertion that the Most High had kept him (12%) e 
the Latin has only ‘for the end,’ but the Syriac 
reads ‘ for the end of days, who shall spring up out 
of the seed of David.’ He will come to upbraid and 
destroy the guilty people, but he will have mercy 
on a remnant and deliver them. Similar ideas 
are repeated in ch. 13, but in a different form. A 
man comes from the midst of the sea. This is 
unlike Daniel (7* !%), where the four beasts come up 
from the sea, but the ‘ one like unto a son of man’ 
from theclouds. The Most High has kept him for 
a great season (v.**), another reference to pre-ex- 
istence. Similarly later on we read, ‘ Like as one 
can neither seek out nor know what is in the 
depths of the sea, even so can no man upon earth 
see my Son, or those that be with him, but in the 
time of his day’ (v.*?). He exists, but hidden till 
the time when God will reveal hifn. When he 
comes and is revealed, ‘it will be as a man ascend- 
ing.’ ‘When all the nations hear his voice’ they 
will draw together to fight against him. But he 
will stand on the top of Mount Zion, and there he 
will taunt the nations to their face and destroy them 
without any effort on his part, the instrument 
of destruction being the Law, which is compared 
to fire. Then in addition to the saved remnant 
of the Jews already referred to, the lost ten tribes 
will be brought back from their exile beyond the 
Euphrates, whither they had gone by a miracu- 
lous passage through the river, and whence they 
will return by a similar miraculous staying of 
‘the springs of the river’ again. Thus we have 
the idea of a restoration of all Israel under the 
Messiah, but with no further extension of the 
happy future'so as to include other nations, as in 
the Christian Apocalyptic conceptions; on the 
contrary, those nations will be humiliated and 
chagrined at the spectacle of the glorification of 
the former victims of their oppression. On the 
whole we must conclude with Paul Volz (Jiidische 
Eschatologie, p. 202) that 2 Ezra adopts the 
traditional hope of the Messiah, but does not see 
in it the chief ground of assurance for the future. 
He is hailed as God’s son, but he appears to have 
only a temporary existence. He does not bring 
deliverance from sin ; nor is he to come for judg- 
ment. His death is the end of his mission. 

ii. THE DOCTRINE OF WIsDoM. — Unlike the 
Prophetic and Apocalyptic literature which con- 
fessedly anticipated a great future, and so fur- 
nished a hope which Christianity subsequently 
claimed to fulfil, the Hebrew isdom writings 
profess to give absolute truth, and betray no 
consciousness of further developments. Neverthe- 
less the Church was quick to seize on them as 
teaching the essential Divinity of Christ. The 
historical method of more recent times sees in them 
the germs of ideas on this subject which were 
subsequently developed by Christian theologians 
of the Alexandrian school. For the doctrine of 
Wisdom in the OT see DB, art. ‘Wisdom.’ That 
doctrine in the Apocrypha is in direct succession 
from the Hokhmah teaching of Proverbs. 

1. Sirach.—In the Palestinian school represented 
by Sirach it is difficult to see much, if any, ad- 
vance on Proverbs. The idea of Wisdom itself is 
essentially the same, and the gnomie form of writ- 
ing continues an identity of method. 
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(a) Literary Form.—There is no attempt at meta- 
physical analysis or philosophical argumentation. 
This Jewish philosophy is not elucidated by reason- 
ing, or based on logical grounds. It is regarded 
as intuitive in origin and the treatment of it is 
didactic. Thus we have nothing like a philo- 
sophical or ethical treatise. Much of the writing 
is directly hortatory, and where the third person 
is used we have descriptions and reflections, 
accounts of the nature and functien of wisdom, 
and illustrations of its operations in life and 
history. : P 

(b) Unity of Wisdom. — In Sirach, as in Pr., 
Wisdom is described from two points of view: 
as found in God and His administration of the 
world, and as attainable by man in his own char- 
acter and life. But it is not that God’s wisdom is 
merely the model or the source of our wisdom. 
Wisdom throughout, though seen in such different 
relations, is taken as essentially one entity. It is 
wisdom, absolute wisdom, that God uses in the 
administration of the universe, and that man also 
is exhorted to pursue. This realism in dealing 
with an abstract notion is the first step towards 
personification. A ; 

(c) Personification.—As in Proverbs, wisdom is 
here personified. Wisdom is supposed to act, e.g. 
‘How exceeding harsh is she to the unlearned’ 
(62). In a fine passage she celebrates her own 
praises, glorying in the midst of her people, 
saying— 

‘I came forth from the mouth of the Most High, 

And covered the earth as a mist. 

I dwelt in high places, 

And my throne is in the pillar of the cloud’ (24%: 4) ; 
and, further, after a rich description of the scenes 
of nature that she influences— 

“In three things I was beautified, 

And stood up beautiful before the Lord and men,’ etc. (251). 
But there is nothing in this personification beyond 
a free use of the Oriental imagination. No doubt 
to this vivid imagination such writing presents 
wisdom as in some way a concrete entity, and 
more, as a gracious, queenly presence. But all 
along there are expressions which admit the 
imaginary character of the whole picture. For 
instance, the opening passage, describing how 
Wisdom stood up in the congregation of the Most 
High to celebrate her own praises, would lose all 
its force of appeal if it were taken in prosaic 
literalness. It is just beeause this is no actual 
person posing for admiration, but a truth set forth 
before us, that the whole picture appears to be 
sublime, and serves its purpose in leading to a high 
appreciation of wisdom. Then wisdom is identi- 
fied with understanding: ‘Whoso is wise, cleave 
thou unto him’ (64) . . . ‘If thou seest a man of 
understanding, get thee betimes unto him’ (v.°*), 
Thus cultivation of friendship with a man of 
wisdom or understanding is part of the pursuit of 
wisdom itself. Even Philo’s much more explicit 
Ssiprniye cf the Logos does not mean that he 
1eld the Logos to be an actual person in our sense 
of the term. Here all we can say of the subject 
is that the allegorizing is very vivid, so vivid as 
to be on the verge of the mythopeeic, but still in 
the original intention of the writer not meant to 
be more than the glorification of a great quality 
found primarily in God, impressed on nature, and 
commended to mankind as a highly desirable 
attainment. 


The difficulty of the question lies in the fact that the Oriental 
mind would not clearly face this question of personality. The 
Imagination would so vividly realize the allegorical picture 
that the idea would seem to assume form and body, condensing 
to an apparently concrete and even personal presence, so that 
it would be regarded for the time being as a person, and yet in 
the course of the meditation this would melt again into an 
abstraction, and in the less imaginative passages be regarded 
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in its original character purely as a mode of thought or action. 
To apply to the product of such a process the logic of the West, 
or to attempt to bring it into harmony, say, with Locke’s theory 
of ideas, is unreasonable. The atmosphere does not allow of so 
hard a definition of personality as that which may be either 


affirmed or denied. 

(d) Source. —Wisdom originates in God. She 
‘came forth from the mouth of the Most High’ 
(24°). ‘Wisdom was created together with the faith- 
ful in the womb’ (1). She exclaims, ‘He created 
me from the beginning, before the world’ (24%). 
As with Pr 8”, the Arian controversy has given 
& factitious importance to this sentence. Wisdom 
is identified with Christ; and thus the Arian 
doctrine that Christ is a creature, that He was 
created, not begotten by God and not eternal, 
appears to have clear support. It is probable 
that Sirach is dependent on Proverbs, and the 
rendering of LXX (zie) is doubtful.* But the 
much debated point is of little real importance ; 
indeed, it is of no valuet ill we grant that Wisdom 
in Proverbs and Sirach is (1) personal, and (2) 
identical with Christ. The denial of (1) in the 
previous paragraph carries with it the exclusion of 
(2). Nevertheless, apart from the Arian concep- 
tion, we still have the idea of the creation of 
wisdom to account for. 
consequence of the allegorical personification in 
conjunction with the thought that wisdom pro- 
ceeds from God. That has a twofold signification, 


corresponding to the two aspects of wisdom. First, 
God is the source of His own wisdom. He has 


not to learn; all His plans and purposes spring 
from His own mind. Secondly, mankind learns 
wisdom from God ; it is His gift to His children. 
Wisdom is with all flesh according to God’s 
“gift ? (1). 

(e) Characteristics. — There is an intellectual 
element in wisdom, which is the highest exercise 
of the mind. The opposite of wisdom is folly, a 
stupid and brutish thing. The Divine side of wis- 
dom most clearly exhibits this character. Wisdom 
ereated by God is with God, and therefore is seen 
in His presence and works. Nevertheless, Sirach 
makes very little reference to the manifestation 
of wisdom in Nature or Providence. The whole 
stress is on this Divine gift as an object of 
aspiration for mankind. Wisdom is seen as the 
best of all human possessions. The sublimity of 
wisdom is set forth in order to fire the enthusiasm 
of men to have their lives enriched with the 
Divine grace. This is just the same as in Pro- 
verbs. So also are two further characteristics of 
Hebrew wisdom. First, it is moral. It is con- 
cerned with the practical reason, not the specula- 
tive. Its realm is ethics, not metaphysics. It is 
not a philosophy for solving the riddle of the 
universe; it isa guide to conduct. The ethics is 
not discussed theoretically ; there is no theory of 
ethics. The aim of the book is practical, and the 
treatment of wisdom is didactic and hortatory. 
Sirach even discourages speculation, in directing 
the attention solely to conduct— 

‘ Seek not things that are too hard for thee, 


And search not out things that are above thy strength. 
The things that have been commanded thee, think there- 


Mod thon hast no need of the things that are secret’ (371-22), 
Second, it is religions. Wisdom here, as in Pro- 
verbs, is identified with the fear of the Lord. The 
way to attain wisdom is to keep the Law— 


‘Tf thou desire wisdom, keep the commandments, 
And the Lord shall give her unto thee freely ’ (126). 


tn ee” 
* The Hebrew of Proverbs (73?) is rendered in RV as oper ra 
¢ , i as ‘formed,’ in agreement with 
oe ee ie aod Ewald, and Delitzsch has the 
similar word ‘ produced’; moreover, Syr. and Targ. agree with 
the LXX. In Pr 47 37 is rendered ‘get,’ and certainly there it 
can only have that meaning. 
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This, however, is but a | 


Like Proverbs, Sirach contains a quantity of 
shrewd worldly wisdom, and it is eminently 
prudential in aim; but it is the better self that 
is considered, and the higher interests, rather 
than wealth and pee that are studied. In 
this way the whole book is concerned with the 
exposition of the nature and merits of wisdom. 

2. Baruch. —The eloquent celebration of the 
praises of wisdom in this book, which probably 
dates from the Ist cent. a.p. (see DB, art. 
‘ Baruch’), is on similar lines to Sirach. Wisdom 
is like choice treasure, to be sought out from far. 
But since she is above the clouds or beyond the 
sea, no man can be expected to reach so far. 
There is only One who can do this. ‘He that 
knoweth all things knoweth her’ (3%), Here the 
idea is different from that of Sirach. Wisdom 
is not created by God, but is found by Him, as 
though an independent pre-existence—‘ He found 
her out with His understanding’ (76.). But the 
personification is thinner and more pallid than in 
Sirach. There is no real dualism. The language 
is little more than a metaphorical expression of 
the idea that God has the wisdom which is above 
human reach. Still it goes on into a sort of 
myth, for Wisdom thus discovered by God hidden 
in some remote region afterwards appears on 
earth and becomes conversant with men (3%7). 
Here we have a curious parallel to the Johannine 
conception of the Word originally with God and 
then becoming incarnate and dwelling with men. 
But Baruch has no conception of incarnation, and 
the idea has no place in the Hebrew personification 
of wisdom. 

3. Wisdom.—(a) The nature of Wisdom.—Al- . 
though, as an Alexandrian work in touch with 
Greek philosophy, the Bk. of Wisdom carries the 
doctrine of Hokhmah a stage forward in the direc- 
tion of Philo, it is essentially Jewish, and its idea 
of wisdom is fundamentally the same as that of 
Proverbs and Sirach, but with additions, some of 
which may be attributed to Hellenic influences. 
The essential Hebrew elements, however, remain. 
While a movement of intellect, wisdom is practical, 
moral, and religious. We are no- more in the 
regions of metaphysics or even abstract ethical 
speculation than in the Palestinian literature. 
Thus we read— 

‘For her true beginning is desire of discipline ; 
And the care for discipline is love of her’ (617), 

(b) Personification.—The personification of Wis- 
dom, though still very shadowy, is a little more 
accentuated than in Sirach. Wisdom is described 
as ‘a spirit’ (1°), and as such seems to be identi- 
fied with ‘the spirit of God’ (v.7). In answer to 
Solomon’s prayer God gave him ‘a spirit of wis- 
dom’ (7’). ‘She is a breath of the power of God’ 
(725), She sits as God’s ‘assessor’ (Drummond) by 
His side on His throne (9%). When, however, 
various functions, such as Creation and Providence, 
seem to be ascribed to her, this cannot be as to a 
personal agent, because they are also ascribed to 
God (e.g. 9!-*). It must be, therefore, that God is 
thought of as doing these things by means of His 
wisdom. : : A 

(c) Attributes.—A string of 21 attributes, in 
thoroughly Greek style, is. ascribed to the spirit 
of Wisdom (72), Among other things, she is said 
to be ‘only begotten’ (uovoyerés, the very word 
used of Christ in Jn 14-18 3!8- 8 and 1Jn 4°, though 
2V of Wisdom renders it here ‘alone in kind,’ 
having ‘sole born’ in the margin). Further, wis- 
dom is described as ‘a clear effluence of the glory 
of the Almighty’ and an ‘ effulgence (dravyacua, 
whence He 1’) from everlasting light’ (7% **). She 
is free from all defilement, beneficent, beautiful. 

(d) Functions.—Divine functions are ascribed to 
Wisdom, siuce it is by His wisdom that God per- 
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forms them. (1) Creation. She is ‘the artificer 
of all things’ (7%), ‘an artificer of the things that 
are’ (85). (2) Providence. The function of wisdom 
in providence is much dwelt on. Wisdom is re- 
garded as a sort of guardian angel Blieenn Sa 
men and directing the course of history. atri- 
archal history from Adam downward is described 
as thus under the charge of wisdom. (8) Revela- 
tion. The picture of Wisdom as the effulgence 
from everlasting light points to this. She is also 
described as ‘an unspotted mirror of the working 
of God, and an image (eixwy, ef. 2 Cor 44, Col 11) of 
His goodness’ (7) ; in attaining to wisdom we come 
to know the ways of God. 

(e) Wisdom as a human acquisition. — While 
wisdom is described in its relation to God as co- 
extensive with the infinite range of the Divine 
activities, it is also represented from another point 
of view as a treasure which mankind is invited to 
seek. The difficulty of acquiring wisdom suggested 
in Baruch is not found here. On the contrary, we 
read that— 

‘Easily is she beheld of them that love her, 
And found of them that seek her’ (612), 

Moreover, there is no limitation of Jewish ex- 
clusiveness in the privilege of enjoying this great- 
est of God’s gifts, ‘for wisdom is a spirit that 
loveth man’ (1°). When a little later we read that 
‘the spirit of the Lord hath filled the world’ 
(Thy olkoupévny, ‘the inhabited earth,’ RVm), the 
breadth of Hellenism seen throughout the Alex- 
andrian movement, first Jewish, later Christian, 
is here apparent. While Wisdom is identified with 
the Law in the Palestinian work Sirach, here all 
true enlightenment, pagan as well as Jewish, must 
be included in this far-reaching wisdom. At the 
same time, this widespread wisdom is very different 
from Greek philosophy. The practical, ethical 
element which is essential to the Hebrew Hokhmah 
is always its chief constituent. Moreover, the 
homelier conception of wisdom as an exalted 
prudence serviceable in worldly affairs, which is 
often apparent in Proverbs and Sirach, is also to 
be found in the Bk. of Wisdom. 

(f) Anticipations of Christology.—With this con- 
ception of wisdom we cannot claim the identity 
of terms (dmavyacua, elkwv, Adyos) which are here 
applied to wisdom and in the NT to Jesus Christ 
as an indication of any clear anticipation of Chris- 
tian truth. It is rather the other way. St. Paul 
and the author of Hebrews knew Wisdom, and 
made use of expressions in the book for their own 
purposes, giving to them a richer Christian mean- 
ing. Nor can it be allowed that the use of the 
word )éyos as closely associated with wisdom is 
any real anticipation of the \éyos doctrine of Philo. 
In Wis 91 we read— 

‘O God of the fathers, and Lord who keepest thy mercy, 

Who madest all things by thy word’ (6 roimous re revere ty 

Aoyw cov). 
This is evidently an allusion to the Creation story 
in Gn 1, so that we must understand \édyos in the 
sense of ‘ word’ (733, in the familiar OT expression 
‘the word of the Lord’), But Philo uses Adyos in 
the Stoic sense of ‘reason.’ It may be conjectured 
that the transition to this meaning has begun in 
Wis., because the line immediately following that 
Just quoted is, ‘and by thy wisdom thou formedst 
man’ (Wis 9°). Thus \édyos is treated as parallel to 
wisdom. In any case éyos is a rational word, not 
a mere utterance of the voice, but a word with 
thought, reason in it. Still, the author elsewhere 
uses the term in the sense of ‘word’ as the implied 
reference to Gn 1 indicates that he does here.* It 


* doyos occurs 15 times in Wisdom (viz. 19.16 92.17. 20 6 
. 19. 92. 17. 69. 11 
716 88. 18 91 129 1612 1815.22), In 13 of these instances there is no 
question that it means ‘word.’ Of the 2 remaining cases one is 
that now under consideration ; the other is 22—‘ And while our 
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would be nearer the mark to say that Jn 1’ is an 
echo of Wis 9}. Still there is much more in the 
prologue to the Fourth Gospel than can be derived 
in any way from this simple statement, and a great 
deal of that reminds us more of Philo than of 
Wisdom. The conclusion would seem to be that 
in John as in Wisdom doyos is used in the common 
Biblical sense of ‘word’; but that there are also 
associations with Philo, the author of the Fourth 
Gospel ascribing to the Aéyos as ‘ word’ some of the 
attributes which Philo had ascribed to his Adyos as 
‘reason.’ Accordingly the prologue to the Fourth 
Gospel may be said to combine reminiscences both 
of Wisdom and of Philo, together with its own 
original Christian ideas. 

iii. ANTICIPATION OF CHRISTIAN DOCTRINES. 
—Anticipations of the Christ idea, either as Mes- 
siah or as Wisdom, have been dealt with in the 
previous sections. It remains to be seen for what 
other Christian doctrines preparation is made in 
the Apocrypha. : ; 

4. The Doctrine of God.—This subject is treated 
very fully in DB, Extra Vol. art. ‘ Development 
of Doctrine,’ pp. 276-281. All that is called for 
here is to indicate those phases of the doctrine 
that approach the Christian idea. 1 Maccabees is 
remarkable for its omission of any direct reference 
to God. But although (according to the best text) 
the name of God does not appear, He is thought of 
under the euphemism ‘heaven’ (e.g. 1 Mac 3%). 
Therefore we must take the omission of the sacred 
name as an indication of the reverence that feared 
to mention it, which was characteristic of a later 
Judaism. This went with the growing conception 
of the Divine transcendence which was not an 
anticipation of Christianity, but the reverse, and 
against which Christianity was a reaction. Still it 
prepared for Christianity by emphasizing the need 
of some intermediary power to bring man into 
contact with God, a mediating Christ. While no 
hint of anything of the kind is dropped in the 
historical part of the Apocrypha, the soil is here 

repared for it by the very barrenness of religion in 
ack of it. The popular tales in the Apocrypha con- 
tribute nothing material to the conception of God. 
The fierce patriotism of Judith falls back on the 
ancient appropriation of Jehovah for Israel; but 
this can scarcely be reckoned a theological narrow- 
ing, since the thought is not turned to any question 
concerning the nature of God. In the Wisdom 
literature, however, we may look for some develop- 
ment of the doctrine. Negatively we see this in 
the avoidance of the anthropomorphism that fear- 
lessly asserted itself in the OT. ot only is there 
no approach to a theophany in human form, but 
the human features often poetically ascribed to 
God in the older literature do not appear. This, 
again, goes with the growing feeling of Divine 
transcendence, which is alien to Christianity. But 
it is also an indication of a spiritual conception 
that may be taken as anticipatory of the spiritual 
idea of God in the NT. In Sirach, God is not so 
much too remote, but rather too great for men to 
understand His nature— 

‘When ye glorify the Lord, exalt him as much as ye can; 

For even yet will he exceed’ (Sir 4330), 
God is addressed as ‘Father and Master of my life’ 
(231), and ‘ Father and God of my life’ (v.*), which 
implies the Divine fatherhood of the individual, a 
doctrine only just reached in the latest OT teach- 


ing. Moreover, the goodness of God extends to all 
mankind (18!5). In Wisdom, under the influence of 


Hellenic thought, the idealizing process is pushed 
further, God is the ‘eternal light’ (Wis 7%), so 
that wisdom which irradiates the world is the 
heart beateth, reason is a spark.’ Here it is human reason that 


is referred to. In every case where Adyos is predicated of God 
the sense is ‘word.’ See especially 129 1822, 
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pene: from this central fountain of light. On 
the other hand, there 1s @ narrowing of the idea 
= creation under the influence of the Greek notion 
7H pre-existent matter. God creates the world out 
0 formless matter (11), and creation is described 
as being impressed,’ like wax by the seal (198), 
The motive of creation was love, and God hates 
nothing that He has made, loving all things that 
are (11°). Nevertheless, it is said in another place 
that God only loves him who dwells with wisdom 
(7*). The seeming inconsistency may be reconciled 
if we understand that here we have the more special 
personal affection of Divine friendship. 

2. The Fall and Original Sin.—While Gn 8 con- 
tains the narrative of the fall of Adam, (1) it does 
not attribute this to the devil, not identif ing the 
serpent with Satan, but treating it simply as the 
most subtle of beasts ; and (2) it does not aflirm that 
either sin or death visits the whole race in conse- 
quence of this primary offence and its doom. But 
both of these ideas appear in Christianity ; and the 
latter is contained in the writings of St. Paul, 
who does not give it as part of the new teaching, 
but assumes that it is already an accepted belief. 
St. Paul simply appeals to it as a basis for his 
analogous teaching concerning Christ. Thus he 
writes, ‘as through the one man’s disobedience the 
many were made sinners’ (Ro 5), and similarly 
with the second part of the doctrine, ‘as in Adam 
all die’ (1 Co 15%). Therefore these ideas must 
have grown up apart from the OT. Now we 
find them in the Apocr. Wisdom literature, both 
Palestinian and Alexandrian, e.g. thé Palestinian 
teaching— 

‘From a woman was the beginning of sin ; 
And because of her we all die’ (Sir 2524)— 
an easy inference from Gn 3, but never made in 
the OT. Then there is the Alexandrian teaching, 
* By the envy of the devil, death entered into the 
world’ (Wis 2%). 

Gratz regards this as a Christian interpolation ; but Dr. Drum- 
mond shows that his three reasons for this view do not appear 
to have much force. (1) Gratz objects that the clause disturbs 
the connexion of the passage, but it balances the previous 
statement— 

‘God created man for incorruption, : 

And made him an image of his own proper being’ (v.2) ; 
for thus we have the antithesis which is one of the common 
forms of Hebrew poetry. (2) For Gratz to assert that it has 
for him ‘absolutely no sense,’ is a criticism that would apply 
to it equally whoever wrote it. (3) The fact that it is without 
parallel in other Jewish writings must not be taken as con- 
demning it. The idea is familiar in Christian literature , yet 
there is nothing specifically Christian about it, since it simply 
results from an application of the doctrine of a devil to the 
Genesis narrative, with the exercise of some imagination as to 
the Evil Spirit’s motive. Moreover, Milton’s adoption of the 
idea of envy as that motive in Paradise Lost, shows that, to a 
great poet at all events, the expression is not without a reason- 
able meaning. The author of Wisdom is a sufficiently brilliant 
writer to have struck out these ideas and made the inferences 
without any antecedent example. Dahne considers the passage 
to be allegorical, because the notion of ‘an evil principle in 
opposition to the Divine is foreign to pure Alexandrianism. 
Accordingly he applies Philo’s interpretation of Gn 3 to it, and 
understands the word 3:«@0r0 to stand for the serpent as an 
image of carnal pleasure. But why should not the writer 
mention the serpent if he meant it? Since ¢ d:@Pcr0s appears 
in the LXX for ‘ the Satan,’ it is impossible that a Jew who was 
familiar with that version would use the word in an entirely 
original way for a reptile. The story of fallen angels was not 
unfamiliar to Jewish Apocalyptic literature (see Drummond, 
Philo Judeus, p. 195 f.). That, however, Wisdom does not 
teach the total depravity of the race, we may infer from its 
singling out the inhabitants of Canaan as deserving to be 
extirpated because of their innate vice. ‘Their nature by birth 
was evil’ (1219); ‘they were a seed accursed from the begin- 
ning’ (v.11), Here a doctrine of heredity is implied ; but it is 
applied only to the Canaanites, who are regarded as of an in- 
veterately.and hopelessly evil stock. It is to be inferred that 
other peoples are not so bad. 


The late date of 2 Esdras removes it out of the 
category of anticipations of Christianity. Still, as 
a Jewish work it witnesses to Jewish thoughts 
which have their roots in an earlier period. Now 
this book distinctly teaches the doctrine of original 
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sin. The angel Uriel undertakes to teach Esdras 
‘wherefore the heart is wicked’ (2 Es 44). In an 
earlier passage the sin of the race was traced to 
Adam (37), The pessimism of the book is espe- 
cially gloomy in regard to this subject. Esdras 
declares that ‘it had been better that the earth 
had not given thee Adam, or else, when it had 
given him, to have restrained him from sinning’ 
(7%). Though it was Adam who sinned, the evil 
did not fall on him alone, but on all of us who 
come from him (v.‘8), 

3. Redemption.—There is nothing approaching 
the Christian doctrine of redemption in the Apoc- 
rypha. The NT teachers had to go back beyond 
all this literature to Is 53 for the seed thoughts of 
their specific teaching on this subject. In the 
Messianic ideas, as far as these appear in the 
Apocrypha, which we have seen is but meagrely, 
there are the two thoughts of God redeeming His 
people, andthe Christ coming as a personal re- 
demption. There is no anticipation of the doctrine 
of the cross. The sombre prediction of the death 
of the Christ in 2 Es. (later than the Christian 
gespel, asit is) contains no hint that this is either 
sacrificial or redemptive. The goodness and mercy 
of God in delivering His people are frequently cele- 
brated ; but with no specific doctrine of salvation. 
The Hokhmah teaching would suggest that escape 
from sin is to be had through the acquisition of 
wisdom, which is rooted in the fear of the Lord. 
It was wisdom that brought the first man out of 
his fall (Wis 101). Tobit has the great OT teach- - 
ing of God’s forgiveness for His penitent people 
whom He scourges for their iniquity, but to whom 
He will show mercy. If they turn to Him with 
all their heart and soul to do truth before Him, 
He will turn to them (To 13°: *). Sinners must 
turn and do righteousness if they would receive 
His restoring grace. The Patristic idea that the 
‘blessed . . . wood . . . through which cometh 
righteousness’ (Wis 147, cf. Ac 5%, 1 P 274) is the 
cross, ignores the context, which plainly shows that 
the reference is to Noah’s Ark (see v.°). 

4. Liberalizing of religion.—In several respects 
the Apocrypha shows advance beyond the narrower 
exclusiveness of Judaism. The historical situation 
in 1 Mac. did not encourage this movement. When 
the Jews were struggling for freedom of life and 
worship against the forcible intrusion of pagan- 
ism, they were not in a condition for missionary 
enthusiasm. Judith breathes a spirit of fiercest 
Jewish patriotism. But Tobit in his prayer of 
rejoicing declares that many nations shall come 
from far to the name of the Lord God with gifts in 
their hands (To 13"). That this is not the re- 
luctant homage of subject peoples is shown by the 
sequel, where we read about ‘generations of genera- 
tions’ praising God with songs of rejoicing. Still 
all this is ministering to the glory of Jerusalem. 
Israel is exalted in the honour shown to her 
God. ‘The Palestinian Hokhmah literature is not 
free from Jewish narrowness. In Sirach, God 
is prayed to send His fear on all nations. But 
this is to be by lifting up His hand against them, 
so that they may see His mighty power. Still 
some gracious end even in this stern treatment of 
the heathen may be desired, since the prayer pro- 
ceeds, ‘ And let them know thee, as we also have 
known thee’ (Sir 365). God is asked to hear the 
prayer of His suppliants [Israel], in order that all 
on the earth may know that He is the Lord, the 
eternal God (v."). This may not mean more 
than the acknowledgment of God for His glory 
and for the reflexion of that on His privileged 
people. On the other hand, the importance at- 
tached to wisdom has a widening tendency ; for 
this is an internal grace, not an external privi- 
lege. But the identification of wisdom in Sirach 


- to be confined to Israel. 
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with interest in the Law (39!) tends to limit this 
grace itself and confine it to Israel. fs 

When we turn to the Alexandrian teaching of 
the Book of Wisdom we expect a wider outlook. 
Here also the national privileges of Israel are 
accentuated. God gave oaths and covenants of 
good promises to the nation’s ancestors (127! 18°). 
Moreover, ‘the righteous’ are to judge the 
nations and have rule over the people (3°). But 
since the domain of wisdom is world-wide and 
‘the spirit of God filleth the world’ (1), it might 
be supposed that the world at large would benefit 
by that gracious presence. Princes of peoples are 
invited to honour wisdom that they may reign for 
ever (67), an invitation necessarily applying to the 
Gentile world. It is stated in a general way that 
‘the ways of them which are on the earth’ [more 
than Israel] were corrected by wisdom (9"*). There 
is a magnificent universalism in the great saying 
that God loves all things that are, and abhors none 
of the things that He has made (114). God’s in- 
corruptible spirit is in all things (12!) ; there is no 
other God that careth for all (v.!); His sove- 
reignty over all leads Him to forbear all (v."*). 
But further than this the book does not go. It 
contains no explicit promise of redemption or of 
the blessings of the future for the world outside 
Israel, though it would be no illegitimate inference 
from these large ideas concerning the presence and 
activity and graciousness of God the whole world 
over to conclude that such good things were not 
On the other hand, not 
only were the Canaanites a helplessly evil race, 
but the more recent oppressors of Israel, whose 
gross idolatry is scornfully portrayed at large, 
after the manner of Deutero-Isaiah, are described 
as ‘prisoners of darkness . .. exiled from the 
eternal providence’ (172). For other heathen 
people allowance is made on account of their 
ignorance. ‘For these men there is but small 
blame: for they too, peradventure, do but go 
astray’ (138). 

5. Resurrection and Immortality.—With regard 
to no other able is advance from the OT stand- 
point towards that of the NT more apparent in the 
Apocrypha. The distinction between Palestinian 
and Alexandrian conceptions is here very marked, 
the Palestinian writings promising resurrection, the 
Alexandrian making no reference to a resurrection, 
but adopting the Greek idea of the immortality of 
the sak The more conservative books of the 
former school, Tobit, Sirach, and 1 Mac., contain no 
reference to the resurrection or the future life in any 
form, retaining only the old gloomy Hebrew notion 
of Sheol, which, on the other hand, in these writings 
is not Gehenna, not a place of punishment. ‘There 
are no chastisements in Sheol’ (Sir 414, Heb, mar., 
and LXX).* According to Tobit, Sheol is an 
‘eternal place’ (3°) where life is extinct. ‘ All the 
rewards of faithfulness enumerated by the dying 
Mattathias (1 Mac 25-61) are limited to this life’ 
(Charles, Hschat. p. 219). In Judith eternal punish- 
ment is threatened to the enemies of Teel (16) ; 
but nothing is said about a future life for God’s 
people. 2 Mae., an epitome of the five books of 
Jason of Cyrene (275), contains a clear doctrine of 
resurrection to eternal life (7°), which is denied 
te the non-Israelite (v.14); this is a bodily resur- 
rection (711: *- 23), and it will be enjoyed in the fel- 
lowship of brethren similarly privileged (v.”"), In 


2 Esdras we have ‘ the day of judgment’ (12°4), A. 


first resurrection may be suggested by the refer- 
ence to ‘those that will be with him’ in the day 
of God’s Son (13°). 


* Dr. Charles points out that the reference to Gehenna in Sir 
717 is undoubtedly corrupt, since it is contrary to the whole out- 
look of the writer as to the future, and is not supported by the 
Heb., Syr., and best MSS of the Ethiopic (Eschatology, p. 164). 


The end will come when the: 


number of those like Ezra is complete (4%). Till 
then the spirits of the wicked shall wander about 
in torment while God’s servants will be at rest 
(7), These spirits of the wicked will be tor- 
mented in seven ways (vv.®!*7), and after the final 
judgment even more grievously (v.™). On the 
other hand, those who have kept the ways of the 
Most High shall have joy in seven ways, accord- 
ing to their seven orders, during the intermediate 
period, and after the judgment receive glory (v.”), 
when ‘ their face shall shine as the sun,’ and ‘they 
shall be made like unto the light of the stars, 
being henceforth incorruptible’ (v.%). 

In Wisdom there is no idea of resurrection. The 
body is the temporary earthly burden (91) of a 
pre-existent soul (8). Immortality is for the 
soul, but not by nature or necessity. It is attained 
through wisdom (8!- 17), Still it was God’s design 
that man should enjoy it, for He ‘created man 
for incorruption’ (2%). ‘The souls of the right- 
eous are in the hand of God’ (3'), at peace, with 
a hope full of immortality. ‘The righteous live 
for ever’ (v.45). The wicked have no hope in their 
death. They will be dashed speechless to the 
eround ; and yet their fate does not seem to be 
annihilation, for ‘they shall lie utterly waste, and 
they shall be in anguish’ (4"*). But there is no 
definite statement of eternal punishment. 

iv. USE OF THE APOCRYPHA IN THE GOSPELS 
AND THE CHuRCcH.—Our Apocr., which consists of 
Jewish writings contained in the Vulg. but not 
found in the Hebrew OT, rests primarily on the 
LXX, and that was the version of the OT com- 
monly used by the Greek-speaking Jews in the 
times of the Apostles, and subsequently by the 
Christians. Being thus the Scriptures in the 
hands of the NT writers, the LXX introduced 
the Apocr. to them together with the books of our 
OT. But most of the NT writers knew the Hebrew 
Bible. This is evident in the case of St. Paul, St. 
John, and St. Matthew. The only certain excep- 
tion is the author of Hebrews, to whom probably 
we should add St. Luke; and it is reasonable to 
suppose that these two men, being the most 
scholarly NT writers, were not unacquainted with 
the limits of the Palestinian Canon. No NT writer 
names any book of the Apocr., nor is there any 
direct quotation from one of these books in the 
NT. Phrases from some of them indicate, how- 
ever, that these books were used by the writers 
in whom they occur, although there is no evidence 
that they regarded them as authoritative. On 
the other hand, 2 Esdras borrows from the NT, 
especiall y from the Apocalypse. 2 Es 8? is an echo 
of Mt 20'%. The only books of our Apoer. to which 
reference can be manifestly traced in the NT 
are the works of Wisdom literature, Wisdom and 
Strach, especially the former ; and the NT writers 
who most evidently make allusion to phrases in 
those books are St. Paul, St. James, and the 
author of Hebrews. Since these writers are be- 
yond the scope of this Dictionary, the inquirer 
is referred to DB articles, ‘Wisdom,’ ‘Sirach,’ 
‘ Apocrypha,’ and those on the various NT books. 

Coming to the special subject of the present 
volume, we note that Jesus Christ never names 
or distinetly cites any of the books of the Apocr., 
nor are any of them mentioned or directly quoted 
by any of the Evangelists. Nevertheless there 
seem to be several reminiscences of Wisdom and 
Sirach, if not direct allusions to those books in the 
Gospels. 

Wis 37 has been connected with Mt 1343; but the Gospel 
phrase can be better derived from Dn 128, for in both cases the 
same verb is used—ézacuoucs[y], while in Wis. the verb is 
evercurpovow. Wis 38 ‘They shall judge (xewodci) the nations’ 
may be alluded to in Mt 1928 * judging (zpivavres) the twelve 


tribes of Israel’ ;, and, if so, the change is in accordance with our 
Lord’s modifications of Jewish Messianic expectations, showing 
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that the judgment which the Jews reserved for Gentil 


$s was 
come upon Israel. es was to 


or ) : Possibly Wis 44 is alluded to in Mt 719, But 
Wis 916 soinoas re reve iv Xoyw cou) may be more than antici- 
pation of Jn 13; it may have suggested the idea in the Gospel 
though the entirely different language (weevre dy abrod i es 
with reference to the function of the Logos in creation Balada 
‘the notion of actual quotation. Wis 158 ‘ when he is required 
(drcesrnfeis) to render back the soul (v¥s Luxas) which was lent 
him’ is suggested by Lk 1220 ‘this night is thy soul (viv Luyty 
cov) required (&reirovery) of thee.’ Perhaps ‘the darkness that 
should afterwards receive them’ (Wis 1721) suggested our Lord’s 
image of ‘outer darkness’ (Mt 812) as the fate of the lost : but 
the idea is too general to make any connexion evident. On 
the other hand, Mt 1241. 42 should not be cited asa reference to 
Wis 416 ; nor Lk 1247. 48 for Wis 68: nor Jn 717 for Wis 612 : nor 
Mt 25°4 for Wis 98 ; nor Mt 44 for Wis 1626. The last instance is 
a declared quotation from the OT, and the other cases are too 
vague to allow of any identification. 

Sir 215 ‘They that love (éyaravre) him will keep (rTnpicovewy) 
his ways" may well have suggested the language in Jn 1423 

If a man love (¢yere) me he will keep (raptoes) my word.’ 
Sir 44 ‘Turn not away (ux &rerrpédns) thy face from a poor 
man’ suggests to us Mt 542 ‘From him that would borrow of 
thee, turn not thou away (u% a&rortpagys).’ Sir 714 * Repeat 
not thy words in thy prayer’ suggests Mt 67, but here the 
Greek is very different; Sir 1014 ‘The Lord cast down the 
thrones of rulers, and set the meek in their stead,’ is probably 
the source of Lk 152, which is nearer to it than to Job 511 or Ps 
1478, especially in the use of the word ‘thrones.’ Possibly Sir 
1119 suggested Lk 1219 ; Sir 121 has been associated with Mt 76, 
it is more likely to have suggested Didache 1; Sir 1921 is too 
general and obvious to have suggested Mt 2129, which is more 
definite and specific; Sir 2111 ‘He that keepeth the law be- 
cometh master of the interest thereof’ is a fine anticipation of 
Jn 7/7; Sir 239 anticipates our Lord’s rebuke of swearing (Mt 
533. 34), but is less specific ; the metaphor of the vine in Jn 151. 
is not to be referred to Sir 2417, it is more likely to have been 
suggested by Is 51f-, if by any passage ; Mt 6l4 seems to be a 
reference to Sir 282 ‘Forgive thy neighbour the hurt that he 
hath done thee; and then thy sins shall be pardoned when 
thou prayest.’ The association of Mt 619 with Sir 2912, proposed 
by Daubney, is very doubtful ; equally vague is that of Mt 1627 
with Sir 3224 ‘ He that trusteth in the Lord shall suffer no loss.’ 
In both of these cases the slight resemblances are probably 
purely accidental. Lk 17> tsierpinpa: xapdins raurtipwy txt 
vixve evidently comes from Sir 4819 isirrpinbas xupdiav rurpos 
xpos viev. The peculiarity of thought and phrase is too striking 
for an accidental coincidence. But that it is a reminiscence and 
not a direct quotation is clear from the three changes of words 
for which no reason can be assigned since the sense remains 
the same, viz. singular for plural; zpés for ix/ 3; viev for rézve. 
The following clause in the parallelism is entirely different in 
the two texts, so that either the conclusion was quite forgotten 
or a new conclusion was deliberately formed. In Luke we have 
‘and the disobedient to walk in the wisdom of the just,’ while 
the clause in Sir. is ‘and to restore the tribes of Jacob.’ The 
expression ‘the wisdom of the just’ in Luke seems to be a 
reference to the title of Sirach, which was probably originally 
simply ‘ Wisdom.’ In codex B this is called SO¢1A SEIPAX ; 
and in the Syriac, NYD 339 NXNDIN. Similarly at the end of 
the Hebrew text it is described as ‘the wisdom of Simeon ben 
Jeshua ben Eleazar ben Sira.’ On the other hand, St. Luke 
has not the LXX word for wisdom (cs¢g/c), his phrase being tv 
Gpovices dizeiwv. The conclusion to be drawn from these data 
seems to be that both Wisdom and Sirach were known to Mat., 
Luke, John, or to collectors of Logia of Jesus earlier than those 
Gospels, that Sirach especially was used by the author of the 
Magnificat, and that our Lord seems to have made use of both 
books, Sirach more probably than Wisdom. 


While the special subjects of this Dictionary do 
not call for a study of the Apocr. in later times, 
a topic exhaustively treated in DB, vol. i. pp. 120- 
123, a brief résumé of its history in the Church 
may be here added. The presence of the books 
which we designate Apocryphal in the LXX 
mixed up with the OT Scriptures of the narrower 
Heb. Canon would naturally tend to float them 
among the Greek-speaking Churches. Several of 
them are cited as Scripture by Ireneus and 
Clement of Alexandria in the Greek Church, and 
by Tertullian and Cyprian in the Latin Church. 
While Melito of Sardis held to the Hebrew Canon, 
Origen championed the more comprehensive Greek 
Canon. A century later, Cyril of Jerusalem con- 
demned this wider Canon, holding to the Heb. 
22 books; and his position was confirmed by the 
Synod of Laodicea (¢. 360 A.D.). Epiphanius and 
especially Athanasius introduced the intermediate 
course, a recognition of several of the Apocr., not, 
however, as in the Canon, but as good and useful. 
Since then, while from time to time scholars have 
declared the Apocryphal books to be non-canonical, 
the Eastern Church has used them, and they are 


in the Bible of the Greek Church. In the West, 
the Apoer. obtained acceptance as part of the Old 
Latin Version, which was based on the LXX, and 
as such formed part of Jerome’s revision. But 
when J erome translated the O'T afresh from the 
Hebrew, seeing that the Apocr. was not there, he 
advised its rejection from the Canon. Still, he 
allowed it an intermediate pesition ; and, in spite 
of its translator’s opinion to the contrary, the 
books of the Apocr. took their place in the 
Vulgate as integral parts of Scripture. At the 
Council of Trent the Vulgate being pronounced 
infallibly inspired, the Apocr. was canonized with 
the rest of that version, and therefore it is now 
regarded as Scripture in the Roman Catholic 
Church. Among Protestants it has either taken 
an intermediate position, or has been rejected 
as not being Scripture. Luther placed it between 
the OT and the NT with the title « Apocrypha,’ 
and a statement that it was ‘not equal to the 
Sacred Scriptures,’ but nevertheless ‘useful and 
good to read.’ The Reformed Church is more 
sercre ; in the Ziirich Bible the Apocryphal books 
come after the NT as ‘not numbered among the 
canonical books,’ and without a word of com- 
mendation. Coverdale translated the Apocr. and 
placed it between the OT and the NT with a 
statement that the books were in the Vulgate 
but not in the Hebrew. It has a similar position 
in subsequent revisions, including AV (1611), where 
itis marked ‘Apocrypha.’ But from 1629 onwards 
editions of the AV began to appear without it. 
LITERATURE.—Swete, OT in Greek ; RV of Apocrypha ; Com- 
mentaries by Wace (Holy Bible with Com., Murray), Fritzsche, 
and Grimm (Kurzgefasstes Haegetisches Handbuch zu den Apocr. 
etc.); Bissell (Lange-Schaff); DB articles, ‘Apocrypha,’ ‘ De- 
velopment of Doctrine,’ also articles on the several books of 
Apocr.; Drummond, Jewish Messiah and Philo Judeus ; 
Stanton, The Jewish and the Christian Messiah ; Deane, The 
Book of Wisdom; Charles, Eschatology ; Paul Volz, Jiidische 
Eschatologie; Bousset, Die Religion des Judentums ; Schiirer, 
GJV32. The DB articles referred to contain lists of books, which 
therefore need not be repeated here. W. F. ADENEY. 


APOCRYPHAL GOSPELS.—See GospPELs (APoc- 
RYPHAL). 
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Introduction.—It is proposed to treat in this 
article the chief facts relating to that group of our 
Lord’s personal disciples known to us by the name 
of ‘apostles.’ The sole authorities on the subject 
are the four Gospels and the first chapter of the 
Acts. The remaining books of the NT furnish no 
information as to the relations between Jesus and 
His Apostles during His ministry on earth ; and 
nothiug that is found in the Apocryphal Gospels 
can be regarded as historical. 


The assumption so often made that the Synoptics possess a 
greater trustworthiness than the Fourth Gospel is baseless, 
and its baselessness cannot be better seen than in the case of the 
Apostles. The Apostles of the Fourth Gospel are the Apostles 
of the first three. Their character, prejudices, limitations, 
ambitions, views, sympathies are the same in the four Gospels. 
How can this harmony be explained unless all our authorities 
draw from the life? But more than this. The Fourth Gospel 
contains information regarding the Twelve peculiar to itself 
which, properly weighed, enables us to understand much that 
is otherwise perpleaing in the first three. _How can this famili- 
arity with the Apostles be accounted for if the writer was not 
himself one of them? What is the alternative hypothesis? 
That the writer of the Fourth Gospel, with the first three before 
him, was able to form so true and complete an apprehension of 
te intelligence, moral condition, modes of thought, and lan- 
guage! of the Twelve as to be able to create situations where he 
represents them as speaking and acting with perfect verisimili- 
tude, while all the time he was simply drawing on his imagina- 
tion, The avthor of the Fourth Gospel was a man of genius, 
but his genius was religious, not intellectual or imaginative. 
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The achievement attributed to him was wholly beyond his 
powers or the powers of any man who has ever lived. The 
disciples of the Fourth Gospel are the disciples of the first three ; 
their portraits are firm, exact, striking, because the writer knew 
them personally. 


When the attention of a reader is called to the 
numerous occasions on which the Apostles figure 
in the Gospels, he might feel disposed to contend 
that the Apostles are so prominent in the Gospels 
because they are their ultimate authors. But this 
supposition, however ingenious, is unsubstantial. 
Great as is the place filled by the Apostles in the 
Gospels, they are never magnified; it is Jesus 
alone who is magnified. The many references 
made to the Apostles correspond exactly to the 
position they held; the Gospels are so much occu- 
pied with them only because Jesus Himself was 
constantly occupied with them, not the least of the 
tasks of His life being to teach and train them to 
understand His mind and heart, and to transmit 
to others a correct representation of what He was 
and said and did. 

The Gospel of St. Mark has been characterized as pre-eminently 
the Gospel of the disciples. But this language does injustice 
to the rest of the Gospels, which are equally Gospels of the dis- 
ciples. A judicious reader sees at once that the Apostles hold 
substantially the same place in all the Gospels. There is nothing 
to prove that one of the Evangelists took a deeper interest in the 
Twelve than any of the rest. 

1. The first disciples.—It is clear from the Gospels 
that several of the Apostles had been on the most 
intimate terms with our Lord before He selected 
them to become Apostles. In fact the most promi- 
nent among them passed through two stages of 
relationship to our Lord before they were chosen 
as Apostles. They were first called to become dis- 


ciples in the most general sense of the term, and 
thereafter they were summoned to leave their 
usual occupations and to become the personal com- 


panions of Jesus. It is therefore desirable to learn 
the connexion in which the most distinguished of 
them stood to Jesus before their formal appoint- 
ment to the apostolate. 

After the Temptation our Lord returned to 
Bethany in Persea. Whether this happened by 
arrangement betweeen Himself and His forerunner 
we cannot tell, but nothing was more natural than 
for Him to go thither. The Baptist could best 
fulfil his duty if He were by his side. On two 
occasions John, fixing a steadfast gaze on our Lord, 
said in the hearing of some of his disciples, ‘ Be- 
hold the Lamb of God’ (Jn 1%: 86), The remark- 
able expression doubtless suggested to his hearers 
that this was the Messiah. Two of them sought 
an interview with our Lord, and ere they quitted 
the house were convinced that they had found the 
Messiah. Not a word is related of the considera- 
tions which brought them to this conclusion, but 
the explanation is to be found partly in the testi- 
mony of the Baptist, partly and pre-eminently in 
the impression produced on them by the personality 
of Jesus. There was that in His character, aims, 
and language which distinguished Him from all 
other men. Hence Andrew and John, the two 
disciples in question, had no doubt that the Messiah 
stood before them (v.), It is not quite clear 
whether each started to find his brother; but 
Andrew, at anyrate, brought his brother Simon to 
Jesus. Reading his character and discerning its 
possibilities, Jesus bestowed on him the name by 
which he is now known to the world: the name 
Peter (v.%),_ Our Lord, for reasons unknown to us, 
had determined to set out for Galilee, accompanied 
by His new disciples. On starting, He called Philip 
to follow Him, and the instant obedience rendered 
suggests that Philip had already believed that 
Jesus was the Messiah, probably through his friends 
and fellow-citizens Andrew and Peter. On the 
way Philip encountered his friend Nathanael, 
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who lived in the village of Cana, at no great dis- 
tance from his own home at Bethsaida, and informed 
him of the discovery of the Messiah, in the person 
of Jesus of Nazareth. Nathanael hesitated, but 
he came and saw and heard, and the knowledge 
which Jesus displayed of his character and of his 
inmost life convinced him that He was indeed what 
Philip had declared Him to be (Riga: How many 
of these disciples accompanied Jesus to Cana and 
witnessed His first miracle (2'*-) is not certain ; 
possibly the majority, if not all. The same un- 
certainty arises in connexion with the journey to 
Jerusalem at the Passover. We do not know who 
witnessed the expulsion of the traffickers from the 
temple, heard the mysterious words spoken regard- 
ing the destruction of the temple, or saw the many 
miracles which He performed in the capital (v.°"), 
baptized at His command when He laboured in 
Judea in the vicinity of the Baptist, and accom- 
panied Him through Samaria on His return to 
Galilee (41). It would seem as if thereafter the 
disciples returned to their usual occupations, and 
our Lord retired for a little from public hfe. 

2. Beginning of our Lord’s Galilean ministry.— 
After a short interval our Lord resumed His 
labours, and continued them without interruption 
until His death. The Baptist had just been im- 
prisoned (Mk 1" and ||), and He seemed to regard his 
imprisonment as a call to attempt more than He 
had yet done. So long as the Baptist laboured, 
the work done by Jesus does not seem to have 
differed much from his. Now that he was in 
prison, our Lord proceeded to develop a ministry 
of His own. This new type of ministry was 
marked by a change of residence from Nazareth to 
Capernaum (Mt 4!%). He wished to influence as 
many of the inhabitants of Galilee as He could, 
and there was no better centre from which to 
approach them than Capernaum. The town was 
large, and was near many others of the same char- 
acter. It lay on several great roads, and was 
therefore easily reached from all quarters. The 
people were genuinely Jewish, and not given to 
Gentile tastes or customs. No more suitable posi- 
tion from which to command Galilee could have 
been chosen. It was soon after He settled in 
Capernaum that He renewed His summons to four 
of the men whom He had already chosen as His 
disciples. Walking along the shore of the Sea of 
Galilee, He saw the brothers Simon and Andrew, 
who were fishermen, engaged in casting their net. 
In words the significance of which they could not 
fail to discern, He commanded them to follow Him 
and become fishers of men. Proceeding a little 
farther, He found James with his brother John 
repairing their nets, and addressed to them the 
same command. They, like Peter and Andrew, 
instantly obeyed (Mk 1'%-*°), It is clear that our 
Lord had a definite aim in calling these four dis- 
ciples. The duty to which He now invited them 
was an advance on their former relationship. 
They were to be no longer fishermen. They must 
exchange their former calling for a new one. And 
the nature of that new calling was not wholl 
obscure. The allusion to the occupation which 
they were bidden to leave illustrated the character 
of the labours to which they were invited. They 
were to capture men instead of fish. Not one of 
the four could fail to perceive that they were to 
be employed continuously in the service of Jesus. 
The call would fill them with the less surprise 
because they had already served an apprenticeship 
to Jesus, when they baptized in obedience to His 
commands. It need not be inferred that Jesus 
intended to send the four immediately on a special 
mission. No particular time is specified in His 
command ; and though St. Luke (5!) marks the 
capture of men as beginning with the moment 
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of the call, this can only mean that their new 
career began as soon as they obeyed the call ad- 
dressed to them. Only one other call of the same 
kind is related in the Gospels, that of Levi or 
Matthew (Mk 236, Mt 9°). It, too, occurred in 
Capernaum. To the four fishermen a tax-gatherer 
was added. Capernaum was the seat of a custom- 
house, and the collector of customs, Levi by name, 
was called precisely as the two pairs of brothers 
had been. What previous acquaintance existed 
between Matthew and our Lord, what special 
qualities commended him we cannot tell; but the 
instant obedience he rendered to so extraordinary 
a command, and the feast which he gave in our 
Lord’s honour as he bade farewell to his fellow- 
officials, suggest that they had known one another 
for some time. The interval which separated the 
call of Matthew from the call of the four cannot 
be ascertained, but as it is unlikely that he was a 
disciple of the Baptist, and as it is probable that 
he was not brought into contact with our Lord till 
He settled in Capernaum, some little time must 
have elapsed between his first knowledge of our 
Lord and his call. He could hardly have been 
with Jesus from the outset of His career in Galilee. 

3. Choice of the Twelve.—It might have been 
supposed that our Lord would continue as He had 
begun, and summon disciple after disciple to His 
side until He had obtained the number He required 
for His purpose. But this was notto be. He had 
determined to make a formal selection of a definite 
number from the body of His disciples (Mk 3%, Lk 
61%). The importance of the step He was about to 
take is shown by the fact that He spent the pre- 
ceding night in prayer (Lk 6"), doubtless seeking to 
learn His Father’s will regarding the intention He 
had formed and the mode in which it was to be 
accomplished. One of the critical hours of His life 
was before Him. The nature of the selection He 
was about to make was of supreme consequence. A 
serious mistake would be followed by calamitous 


results. No wonder then that He sought specific 
guidance. He may even have gone over the names 


of all whom He judged competent, and have made 
His final choice. 

The Gospels have not preserved any statement 
by our Lord Himself as to His aim in selecting a 
special group of disciples. That aim can be judged 
of only by the issue, for it is certain that what the 
Apostles’ proved to be, was what Jesus designed 
they should become. An account, indeed, is found 
in St. Mark’s Gospel (3"), according to which the 
purpose of our Lord in choosing them was that they 
might be with Him and that He might send them 
forth to announce the approach of the Kingdom of 
God, endowed with the power to heal and to exor- 
cize. That this is a correct description so far as it 
goes cannot be doubted, but it cannot be said to 
embrace the full scope of our Lord’s purpose. It 
defines His immediate rather than His ultimate 
end. Its horizon is that of the first Journey on 
which the Apostles were sent, not that world-wide 
commission afterwards committed to them, Hence 
when we speak of the reasons which induced our 
Lord to select the Twelve, we must look to the 
work actually entrusted to them. That work 
cannot be better described than by the words used 
by our Lord Himself to the Twelve on the eve of 
His death. He had been the envoy of the Father to 
earth. They were to be His envoys on earth. As 
He had interpreted the Father to men, so were 
they to interpret Him to men. Their chief, their 
supreme duty, was to bear witness to Him: to 
teach the world how He lived, what He said, what 
He wrought (Jn 17", Ac 1°). 

A comparison has often been drawn between the disciples of 
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Pluto or of the Pharisees and the discipies of Jesus. } 
Comparisons are not without suggestiveness. But a sagacious 


mind discerns that the apostolate of Jesus Christ is a unique 
institution. _ The Apostles differ from, far more than they agree 
with, the disciples of any thinker or teacher. They stand by 
themselves, devoted to the performance of an unexampled task. 
No one but Jesus could have conceived such a task: the 
Apostles were the fit instruments for its accomplishment. : 

It is a noteworthy circumstance that few writers 
have spent any time in describing the actual selee- 
tion of the Twelve. The silence of the Gospels on 
this point is only what was to be expected, but it is 
surprising that those writers of our Lord’s life who 
have given the freest rein to their imagination in 
endeavouring to reproduce the scenes of His career, 
have passed this event over as if it afforded no 
opportunity for their skill. Yet what materials 
lay ready to their hand! What were the senti- 
ments with which our Lord addressed Himself 
to the task? What was His appearance as He 
stood on the mountain side and called His fol- 
lowers to Him? How did these followers feel as 
they perceived that He was about to make a choice 
among them? Was there excitement among the 
crowd? Was there strong desire on the part of 
»aany to be chosen? Was there any discussion as 
to the principles He followed in the choice, or did 
reverence prevent all debate? Was there much 
disappointment when the number was completed ? 
Was there surprise at the persons named? Not 
less instructive would be some knowledge of the 
sentiments of the Apostles when they stood to- 
gether for the first time in the presence of our Lord. 
What were their thoughts? Were they filled with 
exultation? Did they infer that the Kingdom of 
God would immediately appear? Did they antici- 
pate a brilliant future for themselves? Or were 
there those among them who reflected with 
humility on their unfitness to be the generals and 
statesmen of the new Kingdom? Did it occur to 
even one of them that the choice just made was 
a fresh disclosure of the view taken by Jesus of 
the Kingdom of God and of the means by which 
it was to be extended ? 

Who now were the objects of our Lord’s choice ? 
With some of them we are already acquainted. 
Simon, Andrew, James, John, Philip, and Levi or 
Matthew are already known to us. So too possibly 
is Bartholomew (wh. see). Bartholomew is not a 
proper name, but means simply ‘son of Tolmai,’ and 
there is much probability in the opinion that he is to 
be identified with Nathanael. These seven disciples 
our Lord must have known for some time. The 
remaining five names—Thomas, James the son of 
Alpheus, Simon the Zealot, Judas or Lebbeeus 
or Thaddeus, and Judas Iscariot are new. How 
long they had been known to Jesus is not told us ; 
perhaps some of them had been in His company 
for several months. On the other hand, it is pos- 
sible that He may have chosen some ot the Twelve 
without much if any personal knowledge, relying 
on that power to read the heart which He un- 
donbtedly possessed. 


Who the Alpheus was of whom James was a son (Mk 318) 
we cannot tell. There is no reason except the similarity of 
name for connecting him with the father of Levi; and the 
assumption that he is the same person as Clopas is gratuitous. 
The force of the epithet Cananzan is not free from doubt; 
the most likely meaning is that of zealot. But the sense of 
‘zealot’ in turn is not perfectly clear. It may denote the 
political party known by that name; it may, again, simply 
designate unusual devotion to a cause. Reflexion shows that 
this latter view has but scanty recommendation, and that the 
former has nearly everything in its favour, The Apostle who 
bears a triple name is commonly known as Jude. That there 
were two Judes among the Apostles is plain from the language 
of Jn 1422, where ‘Judas not Iscariot’ is mentioned. In two 
of the lists of the Apostles, those in Luke (616) and Acts (11%), he 
is described as ‘ Judas of James’ ; that is almost certainly Judas 
the son not the brother of James. But who this James was is 
quite uncertain. In Mt 10% and Mk 318 this Judas is called 
Thaddeus, or, according to the Western text, Lebbzaus ; 
and he was probably known indifferently as Judas or as Thad- 
deus. The exact significance of the term Iscariot is still under 
discussion. Most commonly it is regarded as a geographical 
term signifying ‘man of Kerioth,’ but where Kerioth was situ- 
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ated is keenly canvassed, some placing it to the east of the 
Dead Sea and others in the south of Judah (see Jupas IscaRior). 

Attempts have often been made to prove that several of the 
Apostles were related to our Lord. Many of those who have 
sought for traces of this relationship have been governed by 
motives very different from those influencing our Lord, who 
would have been the last person to allow His selection of an 
Apostle to be determined by the ties of blood. Still there is no 
reason why relatives of our Lord should not have been among 
the Apostles. But what evidence is there to thiseffect? It has 
been conjectured that James andJohn were cousins of our Lord, 
Mary and Salome being sisters. This is one possible interpreta- 
tion and by no means the least satisfactory of the well-known 
verse in St. John (1925) which mentions the women at the cross. 
Whether the silence of Scripture regarding the relationship can 
outweigh the fitness of this interpretation will be answered 
variously, yet a reader will allow for the possibility that James 
and John were our Lord’s cousins. But if he tolerate this view 
he will reject without hesitation the opinion once so common, 
that several of our Lord’s brothers were among the Apostles. 
Practically nothing can be brought forward in support of this 
hypothesis ; for who can attach any value to the fact that three 
of the Apostles bore the same names as three of our Lord’s 
brothers, when it is known that these names were among the 
most common in the land? The statement made in Jn 7° that 
six months before the Crucifixion none of our Lord’s brothers 
believed on Him is wholly inconsistent with the view that two 
or even three of them were Apostles. Scarcely less decisive is 
the distinction traced in the Acts between the brothers of Jesus 
and the Apostles (114), Much ingenuity and labour have been 
expended in the endeavour to prove that James the son of 
Alpheus was a cousin of our Lord, his father being a brother 
of Joseph. But the steps by which this identification is made 
are numerous and all open to challenge, so that no gain can 
arise from an examination of the question. See art. BRETHREN 
OF THE LORD. 


Four lists of the Apostles are contained in the 
NT, one in each of the Synoptics and one in the 
Acts (Mt 102-4, Mk 336-18, Lk 64-16 Ac 138). A care- 
ful examination of these lists shows that each of 
them consists of three groups of quaternions, and 
that in each group the same person is mentioned 
first. The first group contains the names of Peter, 
James, John, and Andrew. The second is made 


up of Philip, Nathanael, Thomas, and Matthew. 
The third is formed of James the son of Alpheus, 
Simon the Zealot, Judas or Thaddeus, and Judas 


Iscariot. Is this arrangement due to accident, or 
does it rest on a perception of the historical im- 
portance of the disciples at the time at which it 
was drawn up? The places given to Peter and 
Judas and the contents of the different groups 
suggest that there is here an indication of the view 
taken of the Apostles in the early Church. By 
whom the catalogues were framed is unknown, but 
their value as historical witnesses is great. They 
form, as it were, a table of precedence dating from 
the earliest times, and embodying the verdict it 
may be of the Apostles themselves, or at least of 
those of them who survived when they were pre- 
pared. In all the lists the name of Peter occupies 
the first place. St. Matthew (102) writes: ‘Now 
the names of the twelve apostles are these ; the 
first, Simon.’ In what sense is this ‘first’ to be 
understood? It might refer to the fact that Peter 
was the first of the Apostles to be chosen. This is 
perfectly credible, but the fact that the order of 
the names is not uniform in the lists may be 
regarded as showing that the memory of the order 
in which the Twelve were ealled was not preserved 
in the Church. But why was Peter the first 
called? Must not an explanation of this fact be 
sought? And is it not to be found in the cireum- 
stance that he was the foremost of the Apostles, 
their leader, their spokesman? Primacy in the 
sense of jurisdiction or authority over his fellow- 
Apostles Peter never received and never exercised. 
His position is that of the foremost among equals ; 
a position due not to any formal or official appoint- 
ment, but to the ardour and force of his nature. 
What kind of men were the Apostles? What 
was their character, education, social rank, ability, 
age? The Apostles were in an eminent sense 
religious men, The tie which bound them to Jesus 
was a religious tie. It was impossible for any per- 
son to become a follower of Jesus who did not 
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believe in obedience to the will of God as the first 
of all duties. ‘The Apostles were men who desired 
to fulfil the demands of the law of God. Their 
aims were high ; their morals were pure ; whatever 
their ignorance, misconceptions, defects, they were 
men of integrity, justice, and mercy ; etek 
candid, honest, pious, God-fearing. one of the 
Apostles had received more than a common educa- 
tion. The range of their knowledge was that of 
most of their fellow-countrymen. But they were 
in no sense illiterate. It is probable that all of 
them could read and write. Most if not all of 
them spoke Aramaic and Greek, Their minds had 
been quickened and nourished by the services in 
the Synagogue. The education that springs from 
the truest knowledge of God and of man was theirs. 
And the discipline of their daily lives had rendered 
them alert, considerate, patient, energetic. 

The Apostles without exception belonged to the 
working classes as they would be called to-day. 
There was no man of rank or distinction or of 
social consideration among them. Four of them, 
we know, were fishermen. One of them was a col- 
lector of taxes. The rest belonged to the same 
rank in life, and followed similar occupations. All 
of them knew what it was to labour to maintain 
themselves ; they were familiar with life as it pre- 
sents itself to the great body of mankind. There 
is no evidence that any of the Apostles was speci- 
ally distinguished by intellectual force. There 
was no man of genius among them: no original 
thinker; no man dowered with the imaginative 
faculty ; no man of great powers of organization. 
It does not appear that any of them had an un- 
usually impressive or attractive personality. As 
far as can be ascertained, they were all young men, 
about the same age as, or younger than, our Lord 
Himself. No man of middle life, no grey head was 
included in the circle. Variety of taste, temper, 
mode of life found full expression among the 
Apostles. No one was the same asanother. Their 
experience of life had differed. Their anticipations 
of the future differed. Their habits of thought 
and action differed. Perhaps the only common 
elements were their piety and their devotion to 
Jesus. Such then were the Apostles. They were 
pious men belonging to the people, full of the plain 
sense and judgment which mark the common man : 
slow to learn, but teachable ; free from social pre- 
judices ; untrammelled by any fixed systems of 
thought ; with keen eyes for character ; anxious to 
win the favour of Jesus. 

The most discordant criticisms have been passed on the choice 
of the Apostles, many of these betraying a complete failure to 
grasp the circumstances and facts of the case. The vindication 
of the wisdom shown in the selection is the future career and 
achievements of the Twelve. In judging it is necessary to bear 
in mind the materials at our Lord’s command and the purposes 
which He had in view. The man who realizes these has no 
difficulty in appreciating and admiring the sagacity exhibited 
by Jesus. Here, too, he will perceive that originality which 
marks His entire career. The Twelve would never haye chosen 
one another, Had the selection been left to them individually 
or to any two or three among them, the persons included would 
have been very different. Nobody but Jesus Himself would 
have acted in disregard, as it would appear, of the motives by 
which men are constantly swayed. No one will suppose that 
our Lord had any aversion to intellect, wealth, rank, genius, ex- 
perience, in themselves, or that He preferred fishermen to 
lawyers, and tax-collectors to priests. But He was equally free 
from the bias which leads so many to believe that the success of 
any movement depends on its being supported by the higher 
classes, whether of intellect or rank. His one test of men was. 
fitness or capacity for the special objects He had in view. The 
number of adherents ati His command as Apostles was limited. 
His primary aim was to discover men who could be taught and 
trained to comprehend His character, aims, and labours, who 
could describe His life to their fellows, who could inform them 
as to what He said and as to the deeds of mercy and power 
which He wrought. The defects and the limitations of the 
Apostles were far better known to our Lord than they are to ug 
or to His critics. Yet He called them despite of these, for 
after all they were the best instruments within His reach, 
Their faults of intellect, taste, manner, speech, their stupidity, 
folly, their prejudices and prepossessions, their unbalanced judg- 
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ment and intemperate zeal Were all before His 
less He summoned them to be 
that He could make them bec 
discharge the duties connecte 
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His Apostles in the confidence 
consi ey very men best fitted to 
f with the establishment of the 
Kingdom of God. He had no false anticipations as to the kind 


of men the Twelve would prove: He chose them knowing 
they were and what they would become. peeeeeas 


The Apostles were twelve in number. The 
number was intended to be significant. Its im- 
port could not have been lost on the Twelve them- 
selves when they were first called, or on the multi- 
tude who witnessed their election. Our Lord was 
evidently thinking of the twelve tribes of Israel. 
Though ten of the tribes had largely disappeared, 
Israel still consisted ideally of twelve tribes, and 
the mission of the Messiah was to be to all the 
tribes of the nation. Hence the fitness of the 
number chosen by our Lord. There was one 
Apostle for each tribe. Nor should it be over- 
looked that the employment of this number was a 
fresh claim on the part of Jesus to be the Messiah. 
His disciples would argue thus: Who but the 
Messiah could venture to create a body or group 
of twelve disciples only? Nobody had done so 
before, no BR et, not even the Baptist. Jesus 
then must be the Messiah. 

It has been suggested that the number twelve was, so to 
speak, accidental ; that our Lord did not choose a definite num- 
ber of disciples, but that He allowed all who desired to do so to 
remain beside Himself. The alleged choice of the Twelve is pro- 
nounced not historical. They chose our Lord, not He them. 
The Twelve is but a name for His closest and most devoted 
adherents. The only arguments advanced for this view are the 
silence of the Gospel of St. Matthew as to the selection of the 
Twelve, and the omission of the list of the Twelve from the 
Gospel of St. John. But St. Matthew furnishes a list of the 
Twelve, and therefore presupposes their selection. He assumes 
as self-evident that they had been appointed by our Lord. St. 
John not less than St. Matthew takes the selection of the Twelve 
(687-79) as known, and even makes our Lord refer to His ap- 
pointment of them (1516), To assert that the Twelve attached 
themselves to our Lord gradually and spontaneously is to mis- 
read the tenor of the statements regarding them. 

The title ‘Apostle’ and its equivalents. —It is 
expressly stated that the Twelve received from 
our Lord the title ‘apostles’; but it is doubtful 
whether the title was bestowed when they were 
chosen, and its exact sense has always been a 
subject of debate. It will be expedient at this 
point to examine the designations borne by the 
Apostles, because they are not called uniformly 
by one name. ; 

The most common of all the appellations be- 
stowed on them in the Gospels is that of disciples. 
This usage is as characteristic of the Fourth 
Gospel as of the Synoptics. And it is noteworthy 
that in none of the Gospels are the twelve disciples 
sharply discriminated from the other disciples of 
our Lord. They are called ‘the disciples of Jesus, 
‘his disciples,’ ‘the disciples,’ but the context 
alone reveals whether the writer is speaking of 
a limited group or of the disciples of our Lord in 
general. 

A peculiar usage appears in the Gospel of St. John. There 
the title is etic to tive who first attached themselves to our 
Lord. ‘The disciples’ form a body or class by themselves long 
before the Apostles are chosen. From the narrative it looks as 
if no person belonged to this group who was not at a later stage 
included among the Apostles, but the point is not by any means 
certain. : 

The adoption of the term ‘disciples’ to denote 
the followers of our Lord requires no explanation. 
The primary sense of the word indicates the rela- 
tion of a pupil to his teacher, and the designation 
was therefore the most natural and appropriate 
which could be employed. ee ie 

The Twelve. This phrase explains itself. 8 
soon as our Lord had selected a specific number of 

ersons for a definite end, it was to be expected 
that they should be called by the number which 
they formed. They were twelve, and were accord- 
ingly known as * the Twelve.’ dt is doubtful 
whether it is proper to supply sucn a substantive 
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as ‘disciples’ or ‘apostles.’ There is authority in 
the NT for the use of both of these phrases, but it 
does not follow that the name first given to this 
inmost circle of our Lord’s adherents was ‘the 
twelve disciples’ or ‘the twelve apostles’ rather 
than ‘the Twelve.’ A time came when all three 
designations were current. St. Matthew mentions 
‘the Twelve’ four times (10° 2614: 20. 47) St. Mark 
nine times (41° 67 9% 1082 1] 1420. 17. 20. 43) St. Luke 
six times (8! 9! 12 1831 993-47) and St. John four 
times (657-771 9074), St. Matthew speaks four 
times (10! 11? 20!7 26%) of ‘the twelve disciples,’ 
but he stands alone in his use of this description. 
It is worth while to observe that after the death 
of Judas the phrase ‘the Eleven’ was employed 
precisely as ‘the Twelve’ had been. It is found 
absolutely in Lk 24°; it is found with the substan- 
tive ‘disciples’? in Mt 2816 and with the substan- 
tive ‘apostles’ in Ac 1°, 

The word dmécrodos occurs ten times in the 
Gospels. In the Gospel of St. John it is used only 
in its etymological sense of a person sent forth 
(13'*) ; in the other three Gospels it refers to the 
twelve disciples of our Lord. But there is some 
doubt as to the meaning it bears in each of 
these Gospels. St. Matthew employs it once only 
—in the passage already quoted: ‘The names of 
the twelve apostles are these’ (10?). This language 
is used to introduce the list of the Apostles, to- 
gether with the charge addressed to them. The 
term may be understood here in either of two 
senses: it may designate the Twelve as sent out 
on one special mission of evangelization, or it may 
bear the meaning which it has in Christendom 
to-day. A decision between these senses is hardly 
possible in the case of St. Matthew’s Gospel. It is 
otherwise with the Gospel of St. Mark. Here the 
term is employed twice (3' 6°), and apparently in 
both instances only with regard to the particular 
missionary tour or journey on which they were 
about to enter. The use of the term in St. Luke 
is noteworthy. It occurs six times. Once (11%) 
it is possibly used in its etymological meaning of 
messenger ; in two other places (6% 9!°) it may be 
used to designate the special mission on which the 
Twelve were first sent ; but in the remaining three 
(17° 2214 241) it is employed to designate the Twelve 
in their capacity as the representatives of Jesus, 
the sense which it commonly bears in the Acts. 

It is unnecessary for our present purpose to 
enter on the history of the word ‘apostle’ in 
Greek. That the word was in use in NT times in 
its etymological sense of messenger is generally 
allowed. ‘This fact is confirmed by the NT itself. 
Our Lord, in speaking to His disciples on the 
night of the betrayal, declared that the person 
sent (apostle) is not greater than he that sent him 
(Jn 136), Again when our Lord is designated in 
He 3! as “the apostle and high pris of our 
confession,’ the reference is probably to His own 
description of Himself as ‘the sent of God’ (Jn 
i78), There is then clear evidence that the word 
was current in our Lord’s time in its sense of 
messenger, delegate, envoy. Was it also in use in 
a technical sense to designate those who were 
despatched from the mother city by the rulers of 
the race on any foreign mission, especially such as 
were charged with collecting the tribute paid to 
the temple service? (Lightfoot, Ga/. 93). And was 
it this usage which suggested to our Lord His own 
employment of the term? There is no evidence to 
show that the term was current in this technical 
sense before the Gospels were written, Besides, 
even though it had been in existence, it is doubtful 
whether our Lord would have employed a term 
which had already in the minds of His hearers 
distinct associations of its own. The absence of 
such associations would recommend a term to Him, 
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It was the very simplicity and directness of the 
expression ‘apostle’ which won for it the favour of 
our Lord. The Twelve were simply to be His 
messengers or envoys. The analogy between His 
own case and that of the men He had selected was 
always present to His mind. He had been sent by 
the Father: they were to be sent by Himself. A 
technical term could only have served to bewilder 
the Twelve and lead them to misconceive the object 
of their mission. What was necessary for our 
Lord’s purpose was a word which set forth simply 
and aptly the relations of the Twelve to Himselt, 
and for this there was no more suitable term than 
‘messenger,’ ‘envoy.’ The term ‘apostle’ then 
was not suggested to our Lord by its currency as 
a technical expression. He chose a common word 
and adapted it to His own purpose. He wished to 
give the most expressive title to the men whom 
He had chosen, and none seemed to Him so suit- 
able as the word ‘sent.’ It reminded them per- 
petually that they were men with a mission. 


It is generally held that the name ‘apostles’ was given to 
the Twelve on the occasion of their call. The language of St. 
Luke (613) does not compel us to adopt this conclusion, nor 
is that of St. Mark (314) decisive on the point.* The state- 
ments in both Gospels are consistent alike with the view 
that the Apostles were so named when they were first called, 
and with the view that this title was bestowed on them at a 
later date. The other considerations to which appeal may be 
made tell in opposite directions. It may be urged that the im- 
pression left on the mind of an ordinary reader is that the 
Apostles received their name at the time of their call, but it 
does not follow that this impression is correct. For it is said in the 
same context that our Lord gave to Simon the name Peter, and 
we know that this name was given to him long before he became 
an Apostle. This proves that the statements made in connexion 
with the appointment of the Twelve must not be pressed as if 
they referred to that event exclusively. Again, it may be con- 
tended with much propriety that there was a special fitness in 
our Lord assigning a new name to the men whom He had set 
apart for a new task. The new relation might well be desig- 
nated by anew name. But it may be pointed out in reply that 
an interval elapsed between the choice of the Twelve and their 
being sent forth. Is it not probable that the new designation 
was given only when the new vocation was actually begun? 
Would the new title be understood apart from the experience 
by which it was illuminated? This argument is strengthened 
by the circumstance that St. Mark appears to employ the term 
‘apostle’ only in connexion with the missionary journey of the 
Twelve. With him it is not so much a title belonging to them, 
as a term descriptive of the functions assigned to them on a 
special occasion. To decide between these conflicting opinions 
is not easy, but on the whole the suggestion that the disciples 
were not called ‘apostles’ till they were first sent out appears 
the more probable. 

The Sermon on the Mount is regarded by many as an address 
delivered by our Lord when He chose the Twelve. The note of 
time in the Gospel of St. Luke ascribes it to this occasion, and 
there is no reason to reject this testimony. Besides, it has the 
greatest internal probability in its favour. The appointment of 
the Apostles formed an epoch in the ministry of our Lord; 
what more natural or suitable than that He should avail Him- 
self of the occasion to explain and enforce His convictions as to 
the true life of man? The time was most opportune for such a 
deliverance. The hearts of the disciples were deeply moved ; 
their whole natures were quickened and alert; why not sow 
seed which might afterwards bear abundant fruit? ‘The char- 
acter of the Sermon itself is another argument gonfirming this 
conclusion. It is didactic rather than hortatory. It expounds 
truth rather than proclaims the mercy of God. Finally, there is 
nothing in the Sermon which conflicts with this opinion. It may 
then be assumed with some confidence that the Sermon on the 
Mount was spoken in connexion with the call of the Twelve. 
Many writers go further and contend that it was spoken to them 
principally or exclusively. But this opinion is at variance with 
the statements of the Gospels of St. Matthew and St. Luke, and 
is not required by the contents of the Sermon. The truths it 
announces were not intended for the Twelve alone; why then 
should they not have been heard by all the disciples? This 
result is in no way inconsistent with the opinion that the 
Sermon on the Mount formed, as it were, a special charge to 
the Twelve in view of the new position which they were hence- 
forward to occupy. It is not necessary for our purpose to dis- 
cuss the limits of the Sermon or do more than furnish a brief 
account of its teaching. Our Lord wished His followers to 
understand the meaning of righteousness; to know what the 
will of God really was; the true nature of the demands He 
made on them; how to frame their conduct if they were to 
obtain His approval. The subject of the address then is the 
true life of man. The characteristic features of that life are set 
forth in a series of blessings pronounced on those who possess 


* It should be noted that the words os za} &rorréAous dvouar 
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the qualities spoken of; the mission of Christians as the light 
of ‘is world aa the salt of the earth is touched on ; and then 
our Lord proceeds to contrast the perfect requirements of the 
Law of God as understood by Himself with the requirements of 
that Law as contained in the OT or as sanctioned by tradition ; 
after which He illustrates the true nature of almsgiving, fasting, 
and prayer, and of devotion to the will of God. See SERMON ON 
THE Mount below, and in Hastings’ DB, Ext. Vol. 1ff. 

It would have been most instructive had any record of the 
effect produced on the Apostles by this Sermon been preserved. 
Their surprise must have equalled their admiration. The severe 
requirements, the strictures on the Law, the novelty of the 
interpretations, the apparent paradoxes, must have astonished 
and perplexed them. It is doing them no injustice to say that 
much it contained was beyond their comprehension. They may 
have seen that the qualities required of them were embodied in 
our Lord’s own life, and that the temper of the Beatitudes was 
exactly His temper. They may have felt that the sphere of the 
inner life was not less properly the sphere of law than that of 
speech and conduct. They may have discerned that the true 
greatness of man is to live not merely as God enjoins, but as God 
Himself lives. But they could hardly grasp what our Lord meant 
by the fulfilment of the Law. A fulfilment which was at the 
same time an abolition was a mystery to them. Nor would they 
perceive that He had transformed morality by reducing it to the 
principle of life according to God ; the one supreme rule of duty 
being to love God and man. The paradoxical expressions, too, 
would be as puzzling to them as they have proved to thousands 
since. In their discussions there would be champions of literal- 
ism, but these would soon be brought to acknowledge that a 
perfectly literal obedience to the commands given was im- 
practicable. 

4. Training of the Aposties.—From the call of 
the Apostles the mission of our Lord was more a 
mission to them than to His fellow-countrymen at 
large. He had waited until the time that a proper 
selection from His disciples could be made: now 
that the choice had taken place He devoted Him- 
self to their instruction and training. The Apostles 
were to accompany Jesus from place to place ; they 
were to be with Him continually. This implied 
the relinquishment of their means of living. It 
was not possible for them to continue at their 
occupations and be Apostles of Jesus. The sacrifice 
made by each Apostle in obeying the summons to 
apostleship has seldom been adequately appreci- 
ated. In some instances the property left or 
sold, the income abandoned, might not be great 
intrinsically, but a man’s all is great to him, 
hence the moral courage needed of every Apostle 
was not slight. How then were their wants sup- 
plied?) Whence did they obtain money to meet 
their daily expenses? The arrangement followed 
was probably devised by our Lord, and formed one 
of the earliest lessons He intended them to master. 
In a sense this first lesson is the supreme and even 
the sole lesson which He sought to teach, that of 
absolute reliance on Himself for everything. Trust 
in the Father, trust in Himself, was the lesson 
which Jesus sought to inculeate at all times. The 
Twelve and our Lord formed, as it were, a single 
household, of which He was the head. He presided 
at the common meals, He gave directions as to 
their movements. The cost of their maintenance 
was borne by a common purse. One of the Twelve 
was the treasurer of the company (Jn 13%). The 
food needed was either carried with them, or pur- 
chased, or provided by the hospitality which is so 
characteristic of the East. The company could not 
only supply their own wants, but could minister to 
those of the poor (Jn 13%), The sources from which 
their supplies were drawn were doubtless various. 
Some among them had had or still had property, 
and the proceeds, contributed to the common stock, 
helped to defray the charges of each day. It is 
almost certain that presents were made to our 
Lord and the company from time to time by grate- 
ful friends and neighbours. But the principal 
source seems to have been the generosity of several 
women who accompanied them on some of their 
Journeys, and placed their means and services at 
the command of our Lord. The names of some of 
these women have been preserved in a most in- 
structive passage in St. Luke’s Gospel (8° 8), which 
is the chief authority on the subject under cons 
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sideration. Among these are mentioned Mary of 
ci sieocey Joanna (possibly a widow whose husband 
4 Mi ser cheats of Herod Antipas), and Susanna. 

8 evident from St. Luke’s statement that the 
number of such women was large, and it was prob- 
ably owing to their generosity that our Lord and the 
Twelve were able to devote themselves untroubled 
and untrammelled to their task. It should be noticed 
that the kind of life lived by the Twelve was itself a 
pr actical illustration of some of the cardinal lessons 
which Jesus desired to teach. The subordinate 
value of earthly possessions could not have been 
more effectively taught than by the life of depend- 
ence on the liberality of others. Their journeys, 
too, from place to place had also their value. They 
were stimulated by new scenes and new persons; 
new conditions had to be faced, new duties per- 
formed. They had leisure to ponder on what was 
said to them; they were not distracted from the 
great work of their life, the knowledge of their 
Master. This was their duty, and it became their 
glory. For in understanding Him they came to 
resemble Him. The education of the Twelve, the 
transformation of them from the men they were 
into the men they became, is one of the greatest 
of our Lord’s achievements. The Apostles were to 
be our Lord’s witnesses, but the witnessing of 
which He thought demanded insight, sympathy, 
courage, self-command, tolerance, patience, charity. 
It was inseparable from the highest moral endow- 
ments. It involved great receptive and assimilative 
el issuing in vigorous and unceasing obedience 
and service. 

In order that the Apostles might become His 
witnesses, our Lord made use of three principal 
agencies: (@) His personality, (6) His miracles, and 
(c) His teaching. — 

(a) To be with Jesus was in itself the best of all 
education and training. It was on this account 
that the Apostles were chosen to be with Him 
habitually. A complete knowledge of Him could 
be attained only in this way. For knowledge is 
acquired insensibly not less than sensibly, and the 
Apostles learned much regarding Jesus when itnever 
struck them that they were doing so. Gradually 
His influence told on them. His ideals, motives, 
ends became clear to them. His manners, looks, 
tones, words, ways became their inspiration and 
guide. They felt what goodness, truth, dut y were. 
Above all, they came to know God as the Father. 
It would, however, be a serious error to hold that 
the Twelve from the first moment of their selection 
appreciated the true grandeur of the life of Jesus. 
On the contrary, that life must often have pre- 
sented to them a problem of no little difficulty. 
It was not the type of life which they had been 
accustomed to regard as specifically religious, still 
less as embodying religion in its perfection and 
integrity. Itis probable that those of the Apostles 
who had been disciples of the Baptist were at first 
more impressed by his austere and solitary. life 
than by the life of Jesus, which was substantially 
that of ordinary men. He ate and drank as they 
did. He dressed like them. He moved freely 
among them. He never sought to protect Himse f 
from the approach of men, but on the contrary 1n- 
vited them to draw near. Nothing in His bearing 
or speech betrayed that He regarded Himself as 
standing on a different plane from other men, or 
that He expected them to treat Him as belonging 
to a different order of existence. He was simple, 
genial, affable, accessible. His mode of life, too, 
viewed as religious, must have filled them with 


surprise. He had no fixed hours or forms of | 
beaver. His approach to the Father was the ex- 
pression of His habitual reverence, adoration, and 
trust, but it was pot determined, much less fettered, 


by rule. 


He prayed as He was moved to pray. 
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Again, He departed from a usage which was one 
of the chief features of the piety of the time. 
He declined to fast. Not only had He no regular 
fast days, He neither fasted ‘Himself nor did He 
inculcate the observance on them: Another respect 
in which He deviated widely from the religious 
practices of His time was His disregard of cere- 
monial ablutions. He paid no attention to the 
rules affecting ritual purity. There is no evidence 
that He violated the usages of His nation as to 
foods, but His attitude towards these showed 
that He attached no value to them. Even that 
rite which was fundamental and distinctive, the 
pledge of salvation because the assurance of being 
a member of the covenant, the rite of circwmeision, 
was unnoticed in His teaching. In yet another 
and re less important respect our Lord’s life 
was largely different from the accepted type of 
sanctity. The Sabbath, like circumcision, was 
one of the peculiar glories of Judaism, and the 
teachers of our Lord’s age and of preceding 
generations had framed a code of rules to protect 
it frei desecration. These He trampled under 


foot. The endless regulations intended to stop 
the performance of any work whatever on that 
day He brushed aside as at variance with the true 


end of the Sabbath institution. He rejoiced in 
the Sabbath, esteeming it to be one of God’s best 
gifts to man, but He was everywhere denounced 
as a Sabbath-breaker by those who regarded 
themselves as the interpreters of the law (Jn 5'8). 
Even in the matter of almsgiving He was not as 
the men who professed to be specially religious. 
He was beneficent in the highest degree, but He 
followed no systematic rules. 

Hence it is plain that the tenor of our Lord’s 
life must have formed a problem of no little com- 
plexity to the Twelve during the first stages of 
their apprenticeship. Was this life—so simple, so 
natural—a truly religious life? Was the religious 
life bright, sunny, cheerful, full of hope and joy? 
Was this life of simple trust in the Father and of 
obedience to His will in the fulfilment of the 
common duties of life—was this religion? Nor 
was the perplexity of the Apostles lessened by 
the classes with which our Lord preferred to 
associate. He addressed Himself to the sick, the 
poor, and the outcast. The solicitude of Jesus for 
the least necessitous of these classes was a difficulty 
to some of them, but their surprise rose to the 
height when they saw Him mix freely with those 
under a social ban. 

Doubtless the eyes of the Apostles were opened 
gradually. ‘They came to perceive, as we do 
to-day, that the life spent by their Master was 
the typical life of man. Its likeness to the 
common life of men is its glory. For by it the 
common life which all must live is transfigured 
and made the ideal life of men. Its freedom from 
rule is discerned to be the reason why it is capable 
of becoming the model of all lives without excep- 
tion. For that freedom teaches men that true 
religion creates its own forms, while its essence 
of trust in God and devotion to His will remains 
unalterable. The sympathy which He exhibited 
for all classes was a revelation of the truth that 
He was the Saviour of the world. F 

(6) Perhaps nothing impressed our Lord’s dis- 
ciples more when they first became acquainted 
with Him than His miracles. The expectation 
that the Messiah would work miracles seems to 
have been general. The Gospels leave the im- 
pression that the common people anticipated that 
works of a most marvellous description would be 
performed by the Messiah. The nature of these 
works was undefined, but they transcended the 
ordinary endowments of man. The Twelve then 
may have felt little surprise when they saw their 
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Lord perform miracles, but every new miracle 
would serve to strengthen their conviction of His 
title to be the Messiah. It is not likely, however, 
that they were prepared for the kind of miracles 
which He worked. None of them could have fore- 
told that the Messiah would confine Himself in 
creat measure to the accomplishment of miraculous 
cures of body and mind; that He would spend 
many hours on many days in healing sickness and 
in expelling demons. The miracles of Jesus were 
as‘unexpected as His mode of life. The Apostles 
were dreaming of miracles of judgment at the very 
hour when He was performing miracles of mercy. 
Even the miracles over nature were not those of 
which they naturally thought. +2 

The Apostles could not fail to perceive the range 
of the power wielded by their Master and be filled 
with amazement. No disease could withstand His 
word or touch. The very demons yielded to His 
sway. Death itself was powerless before Him. It 
is important to notice that some of the miracles 
were performed before the Apostles only. The 
miracles in which the Apostles as a whole or some 
of them were specially concerned are these: the 
Miraculous Draught of Fishes recorded by St. Luke 
(5!-7), the Stilling of the Storm (Mk 4°), the Walk- 
ing on the Sea (6%, Jn 6'%), the Stater in the 
Fish’s Mouth (Mt 17°”), the Cursing of the Fig-trec 

’ (Mk 11”), and the Second Miraculous Draught of 
Fishes (Jn 217). These signs had a peculiar value 
for the Twelve. They were proofs of knowledge 
and of power fitted to promote faith and to 
enforce truth. There is a fitness in the circum- 
stance that most of the miracles on nature were 
wrought before or on behalf of the Apostles. 
For they more than others were prepared to 
embrace the truth that Jesus was the Lord of 
nature. It was indispensable that they should 
be taught this fact, and how could it have 
been better illustrated than by the miracles 
wrought on the Sea of Galilee? What a revela- 
tion of the knowledge or power of Jesus; what a 
prophecy of the success of the new vocation to 
which they were summoned, was the first draught 
of fishes! What a lesson concerning the might of 
Jesus was contained in the instant obedience of 
the raging waves and winds to His command ! 
What a fresh disclosure of His power was His 
walking towards them on the sea as they toiled to 
make the western shore of the lake! What in- 
struction to Peter and to the rest when Peter first 
succeeded in imitating his Master’s walking on the 
water and then began to sink! How fraught with 
suggestions to Peter the coin found in the mouth 
of the first fish which came to his hook as he 
lowered it into the lake! What confirmation of 
all that they had learned was found in the second 
draught of fishes, that after the Resurrection ! 
The cursing of the fig-tree oceupies a place by 
itself among our Lord’s miracles, but the lesson it 
teaches is most weighty. A miracle of judgment is 
as suitable as a parable of judgment. The lesson 
of the need of correspondence between profession 
and practice could not have been more impressively 
taught than by the fate of the fig-tree. 

No one can doubt that the number and variety 
of the miracles witnessed by the Aposties enhanced 
their conception of our Lord’s person and povvers. 
Perhaps, too, they discerned, even if imperfectly, 
what is so clear to us to-day, that the miracles 
were indeed what He called them, signs: manifes- 
tations of the character and qualities of the king- 
dom which He had come to set up. The boundless 
sympathy and compassion of their Master must 
have struck them ; His life not less than His teach- 
ing was mercy and service. His works of mercy 
were the living embodiment of the principles of 
mercy He ineuleated. He healed all who sought 
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His aid, making no inquiry into their past, their 
station, their gifts, but caring only for their needs. 
It was impossible for the Apostles not to discover 
that the miracles they beheld with such frequency 
were signs of the grace and love of the Father 
speaking to men through Jesus. - 

As the Apostles saw the miracles and heard 
what Jesus said respecting them, did they form a 
just conception of their nature and function? 
Were they able to compare them with the por- 
tents for which they had at one time longed? Did 
they perceive the relation of the signs to the 
person of Jesus? Did they discern that the signs 
could be fully understood only through His char- 
acter? Did they recognize that the character and 
words of Jesus were greater than His signs, but 
that these were nevertheless such as to convince 
every impartial judge that His mission was of 
God? They knew that Jesus never regarded His 
miracles as the chief evidence for the validity of 
His claims; they were neither His sole nor His 
principal credentials ; they were rather a part and 
element of His message and His work. id they 
see clearly that the evidential value of the miracles 
did not consist in their departure from the estab- 
lished order of nature, in their capacity as mar- 
vels, but in their congruity with the character and 
aims of Jesus, and as illustrations of His spirit 
and ways? We would gladly learn whether the 
Apostles ever reflected on the use made by our 
Lord of His miraculous endowments. Believing 
in Him as the Lord of nature and of life, aware 
that He had unnumbered forces at His command, 
were they surprised that He never employed His 
powers to promote His advantage or to defend His 
disciples or Himself from injustice and violence? 
Whence this self-repression? Why was the sphere 
of the miraculous so strictly limited? Why were 
none of the miracles of a character to dazzle, 
compel, overwhelm? Why did Jesus refuse so 
often the request for a sign, and especially for a 
sign from heaven? Why was the thaumaturgic 
element wholly absent from His works? The fact 
that our Lord observed a peculiar temperance in 
the employment of His miraculous gifts must have 
imprinted itself on the minds of the Apostles, and 
it is probable that the significance of the fact 
became more and more obvious as their experience 
widened. Even before the Crucifixion they ma 
have discerned that this self-restraint was in full 
harmony with His attitude towards the world, and 
only the corollary of His conception of the King- 
dom. See, further, art. MIRACLES. . 

(c) From the first, the disciples had regarded 
Jesus as a teacher, and whatever more He became 
to them as their intercourse with Him deepened, a 
teacher He remained to the end. Or, to speak 
more correctly, from being a@ teacher He became 
the Teacher ; and the greatest of teachers, measured 
by any proper standard, He certainly was and 
abides. The substance of His teaching is the 
truest, wisest, and best on the loftiest and 
weightiest of all topies—topies as to which all 
teachers before Him were as men groping in the 
dark. He and He alone speaks with the confidence 
of personal knowledge regarding the nature of God 
and His relations to man. It is sufficient for our 
present purpose to refer to the naturalness, the 
ease, the familiarity with which Jesus spoke con- 
cerning the Kingdom of God; the character and 
intentions of the Father; the righteousness He 
requires ; the conditions on which entrance into the 
Kingdom depends ; its history and its final issues ; 
the testimony borne by Jesus to Himself ; the place 
He assigns to His person and work. Never man so 
spake (Jn 74), Yet He speaks what He knows, 
and testifies of what He has seen (Jn 3"). Here, if 
anywhere, the entire religious experience of man- 
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kind affirms the truth of the witness He bore. 
His MInessage authenticates itself ; it bears the seal 
of its Divine origin upon it. Such views never 
sprang up within the mind of man ; they descended 
out of heaven from God. 
And this teaching was conveyed to the disciples 
and to the people according to definite methods 
and in language which forms an epoch in human 
speech. It is unlikely that our Lord ever reflected 
on the problems which form the science and art of 
teaching, or that He ever laid down rules for His 
own guidance ; but the essence of all that is best 
in the writings of the great educators is embodied 
in His practice. Let a reader come to the Gospels 
full of what he has learned regarding education 
from Plato and Aristotle and their successors, and 
he can perceive without difficulty, in the relations 
between our Lord and the Apostles; in His attitude 
towards them; in His modes of stimulating, en- 
larging, and enriching their minds; in His tact, 
patience, and wisdom,—the signs of skill which is 
incomparable because so spontaneous, so flexible, 
and so fertile of resource. Never fora moment did 
He lose sight of His object, to qualify the Apostles 
to be His witnesses and representatives ; but He 
did not dwell on that purpose. He was aware 
that the power of personality is the strongest and 
most penetrating of all forces, and accordingly He 
separated the Apostles more and more, as the days 
went by, from their familiar scenes and labours, in 
order that they might, because of their complete 
_intimaey with Him, breathe His spirit and share 
in His aims. They were ennobled, as it were, 
despite themselves. New ideals and motives took 
possession of them. He was so constantly before 
their eyes, so continually the subject of their 
speech, so much the centre of their interests and 
the goal of their hopes, that they grew into His 
image. Not less evident was His desire that the 
Apostles should not be mere echoes of Himself, but 
men of originality, courage, and resource. It was 
on this account that He delivered no systematic 
instruction ; that He caused nothing to be com- 
mitted to memory; that He did not store the 
minds of the Apostles with rules, lists of duties, 
tables of the forbidden and the permissible. Hence 
He gave no dogmas in fixed shape even on the 
greatest of all subjects. Hence, too, He furnished 
no directory for the duties of the day, and made no 
attempt to prescribe the hours to be employed in 
devotion or the words to be used, or to determine 
the provision to be made for the sick and the poor. 
Again, He taught only as His disciples were able 
to receive. Not that ite never went beyond their 
capacity. This He frequently did, and of set pur- 
se. But He observed an order in what He said. 
The most obvious illustration of this fact is His 
He did not begin 


teaching regarding His person. H' : 
to tell at once who He was, nor did He open His 
lips as to His death until He had evoked from 


r’s lips as the spokesman of the Twelve the 
Aa thtes that Aw the Messiah (Mk 8%, 
Mt 16", Lk 9”). It is expressly stated that He 
kept back much from His disciples, leaving them 
to the enlightenment of the Spirit, because they 
were unprepared to receive what He had to com- 
municate iG 1617). If He spoke of what they did 
not comprehend at once, it was either that their 
intellects might be quickened or that they might 
treasure in their memories the truth mentioned, in 
yiew of their future experience. — His references 
to His death had as their chief aim to render the 
Apostles certain of the fact and, above all, that it 
was foreknown by Him. Nor was He impatient 
for results. He never forced growth. 


that to build durably is to build slowly ; and so | 


He bore with ignorance, with ew lee ee 
with imperfect views, with partial and hasty 


inferences, knowing that these would be corrected 
by the discipline of experience. He sought 
especially to preserve the individuality of His 
disciples, and to unfold the characteristic endow- 
ments of each. None of them was to be other 
than himself. No one was to be a model for the 
rest. He knew each so well that He could play on 
him as on an instrument, but this knowledge He 
used only to promote the welfare of the disciple. 
The manifestation of personal character, the per- 
sonal discernment of truth, the exhibition of 
personal sympathy, appreciation, reverence, devo- 
tion, love, filled Him with delight. 

The Gospels show on every page that our Lord 
encouraged the disciples to ask Him questions. 
Whatever difficulties presented themselves to their 
minds they were free to place before Him. This 
they did so constantly that the habit must have 
been created by our Lord. How large a portion 
of the Gospels is occupied with the questions and 
remarks of the Apostles! It is to these questions 
that we are indebted for the explanation of the 
parable of the Sower (Mk 4”). The same is true 
of His teaching regarding defilement (Mt 15"). 
How much we owe to Peter’s questions—‘ How 
often shall my brother sin against me and I forgive 
him ?’ (Mt 18") ; ‘ What shall we have therefore ?’ 
(Mt 19°7). But perhaps the finest illustration of 
the relations of our Lord and the Apostles in this 
connexion is the intercourse on the night of the 
betrayal. No passage in the Gospels is so in- 
structive as to the readiness of the disciples to 
break in by questions on what our Lord was say- 
ing, and the skili with which He availed Himself 
of these questions to open to them His deepest 
thoughts and purposes (Jn 13%6-), 

The resources of human speech have been strained 
to the utmost to describe the grace and power of 
the language of Jesus, and yet the result is felt to 
be inadequate. Did the Apostles recognize the 
originality, the strength, the flexibility, the charm, 
the aptness, the settee the depth of the words 
of Jesus? We cannot tell; it may have been that 
their apprehension of the beauty and majesty of 
His language was much less than ours, but even 
they must have felt a strange thrill as they heard 
the most sublime of all truths clothed in terms 
which they were in the habit of using every day 
of their lives. It was a new experience to have 
religion speak the tongue of the home, the work- 
shop, and the street. Then, too, the illustrations 
which He used! The whole life of the ordinary 
man was laid under tribute to illustrate the King- 
dom of God. The furniture of his home, his food, 
his clothing, his work, his intercourse with his 
fellows were made the symbol and the vesture of 
heavenly truths. Earth shone in the light of 
heaven. One form of speech is specially identified 
with the teaching of Jesus—the parable. The 

arable may be regarded as the creation of Jesus. 

‘he parables of the OT, and those found in Jewish 

writings, hardly deserve mention in this respect. 
Nor did Jesus teach in parables because the lan- 
guage of parable is the language of the East. He 
devised the parable to meet the requirements of 
His hearers. The parable is His own workman- 
ship, the product of His. mind and _ heart. The 
parables of Jesus are unique alike in literature 
and religion, and are as distinctive of Him as the 
miracles. 

An ordinary reader of the Gospels is apt to suppose that the 


ministry of Jesus, from its beginning to its close, was distin- 


ished by the use of parables. But this opinion is erroneous. 
pple marked the opening of the ministry. The first use 


of the parable is noticed at length. To the question why Jesus 


He knew | fizuily adopted the parable most men would reply—to attract, to 


i ast, to stimulate, to find the readiest and most direct access 
Erthe wind for truth and duty. But when the Gospels are con- 
sulted they give an answer altogether different. They tell that 
our Lord, when questioned on the subject, affirmed that He 
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taught in parables, not to reveal but to conceal the truth ; 
not to instruct but to condemn men (Mk 412), These words 
have always been a stumbling-block to interpreters. Perhaps 
their true significance may never be. ascertained , but the view 
which rejects them as the correct description of the parables as 
awhole is justified, because they are at variance with the Gospels 
themselves. The most cursory examination of the parables 
shows that many of them are messages of grace. Who can fail 
to discern that the heart of God is represented in the parable of 
the Prodigal Son as the heart of a Father? Is this truth meant 
to extinguish hope? Again, an examination reveals that many 
of the parables were spoken to the disciples themselves. Was 
this the penalty of their blindness and hardness of heart? 
Accordingly, the common view of the parable is the true view, 
and our Lord spoke in parables to render his teaching as simple, 
vivid, stimulating, and effective as possible. See PARaBLys, and 
ILLUSTRATIONS. 


The extent to which the parables were addressed 
to the Twelve has scarcely received adequate recog- 
nition. Indeed the parables are seldom spoken of 
in connexion with the education of the Twelve. 
Yet one-third of them were, to all appearance, 
directed to the Apostles exclusively. These cover 
the period from the time when our Lord first began 
to speak in parables till His death. The ten 
parables belonging to this class, following the 
order first of St. Matthew and then of St. ‘Luke, 
are: the Hidden Treasure, the Pearl, the Drag-net, 
the Unmerciful Servant, the Labourers in the Vine- 
yard, the Ten Virgins, the Talents, the Friend at 
Midnight, the Unprofitable Servant, the Unjust 
Judge. A slight acquaintance with these parables 
shows that the lessons they teach were those our 
Lord was most anxious that His disciples should 
learn. The measureless value of the kingdom of 
God, the certainty of a final severance between the 
evil and the good, the necessity of a forgiving dis- 
position, the nature and conditions of the future 
recompense, the obligation of watchfulness, the 
reward of perseverance in prayer, the truth that 
no men have claims of merit on God, are the sub- 
jects with which these parables deal, and these 
subjects were constantly in the heart and on the 
lips of our Lord. A flood of light was thrown on 
all these topics by the parables. The truth was 
now clearer, more comprehensible, more affecting, 
more subduing. 

Is it possible to discover the sentiments with 
which the Twelve listened to the parables? Per- 
haps they were too plain men to perceive their 
exquisite naturalness and beauty. In all their 
discussions concerning them not a word may have 
been spoken in praise of that perfect felicity which 
secures for them an unequalled place in the litera- 
ture of the world. But they would at least per- 
ceive their appropriateness. How they must have 
lived in their memories and illuminated truth and 
duty! Did the Twelve find any difficulty in under- 
standing the import of the parables? Presumably 
their condition was just that of the diligent and 
devout reader of to-day. Some parables bear their 
meanings, as it were, on their forehead. Nobody 
doubts what is the meaning of the parable of the 
Good Samaritan or of the Ten Virgins. It is true 
that there are questions connected with their inter- 

retation which are still under discussion, but the 
essons which they inculeate are obvious. But 
what of the parables which perplex expositors 
to-day? What of the Unjust Steward? What of 
the Labourers in the Vineyard? The same diffi- 
culties which oceur to us must have occurred to 
the disciples. But they had this immense advan- 
tage over us that they could ask their Master ques- 
tions as to His meaning, and we know that these 
questions were freely put. The interpretations of 
the parables of the Sower and of the Tares are 
said to have been replies made to the request of 
the disciples for an explanation, What strikes 
one in these answers is the point, depth, freshness 
of the meaning. These explanations have some- 
times been assigned to the Apostles themselves, 


{ 
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but the supposition is without probability. Were 
it sound, it would form the most striking proof of 
the effect on them of their intercourse with Jesus, 
for it is impossible to suggest juster or more 
suitable interpretations of the parables concerned. 
One peculiarly instructive sentence was spoken by 
our Lord in this connexion (Mt 13°). He had been 
expounding some of the parables to His disciples, 
and asked if He had been understood. When they 
replied affirmatively, He remarked that every 
teacher of the Law instructed regarding the king- 
dom of heaven was like a householder who produced 
from his stores things new and old. The Apostles 
were the scribes of Jesus, taught to understand the 
nature, characteristics, and history of the King- 
dom of God, and hence capable of furnishing most 
profitable instruction to their hearers. The old 
and the new alike were at their command in their 
mutual relations and connexions, They did not 
despise the one nor vaunt themselves concerning 
the other. The Law and the Gospel, prophecy 
and its accomplishment, the Law and its fulfil- 
ment, furnished them with the subjects which they 
could treat with knowledge and power. 

After the Twelve had been some time with 
our Lord, they were sent forth on a missionary 
journey (mission of the Apostles, Mk 6’, Mt 10°, 
Lk 91). The time at which the mission took place, 
the town from which they started, the duration 
of the mission, are uncertain. Two reasons pro- 
bably influenced our Lord in despatching the 

ee on this enterprise. The first and most 
prominent was His profound sympathy for the 
condition of the people of Galilee. It was im- 
possible for Him to evangelize all Galilee, to say 
nothing of the entire land; others must share His 
labours. This was one of the ends for which the 
Twelve had been chosen, and accordingly He sent 
them to announce everywhere that the Kingdom 
of God was nigh. A second reason was that He 
might in this way train them for their future career. 
The message which they were to proclaim corre- 
eae with their own comparative immaturity on 
the one hand, and with the spiritual state of their 
audiences on the other. To have declared the 
Messiahship of Jesus would have led to misunder- 
standing, and have hindered rather than furthered 
the expansion of the kingdom; hence they were 
confined to the assertion, so full of promise and 
hope, that the Kingdom was at hand. To assist 
them in discharging their mission as the envoys of 
Jesus they were endowed with miraculous powers. 
They were enabled to cure disease and to expel 
demons. These powers they were to exercise 
gratuitously. This liberality was intended by 
Jesus to be an evidence of the nature of the king- 
dom, of which they announced the near approach. 
It was to be a kingdom of compassion, sympathy, 
tenderness. These endowments, besides serving to 
show the nature of the kingdom, were also a 
demonstration of the truth of their message. The 
Apostles were enjoined to make no special pro- 
vision for the mission on which they were about 
to enter. They were to start on it just as the 
were. They were to take neither money, nor food, 
nor clothing for their journey. They were to rel 
for their maintenance on the providence of God, 


and on the hospitality which they were to seek. 
Because of the urgency of the case their attention 
was to be concentrated on the lost sheep of the 


house of Israel. It is, indeed, not probable that 
our Lord meant their mission to extend beyond 
Galilee, or even to the whole of the province, 
the Greek-speaking cities being excluded. The 
efforts of the Twelve were probably intended to be 
restricted to the homes of the people. No refer- 
ence is made in the instructions given them to any 
appearance in the synagogue or in the markef 
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place. Their inexperience did not permit them to 
deliver addresses in public. The Twelve were sent 
on their mission by twos; that is, six different 
enterprises were carried on by them at once. The 
wisdom of this arrangement is obvious. It was 
desirable that they should overtake as many of 
the population as’ possible, but it was not less 
important that they should be encouraged and 
strengthened by one another's presence. Had each 
of the Twelve entered on the work alone, he would 
have felt isolated and discouraged, and often have 
been at a loss how to act. No agreement exists 
among scholars as to the length of time occupied 
by the mission. Some consider that it lasted only 
a single day, others two days, others several weeks, 
and others again, several months. It may be pro- 
“appear with confidence that it took up some weeks 
at least. 

The Twelve strictly followed the commands they 
received, passing through the villages, preaching 
repentance and the gospel, and casting out demons 
and healing Soaa aber: How their message was 
received does not appear. It is simply known that 
on their return they told our Lord what they had 
done and taught. No reference is made to the 
experience they had acquired or to the conclusions 
they had been led to form. It would have been 
most profitable had any information on these 

ints reached us. Not ) Bes advantageous would 
it have been for us to know how they felt when 
they wrought their first miracles. Were they 
startled? Did they exult? Or were they grateful 
and humble? We can but speculate on these 
points, but we may feel assured that the Apostles 

rofited not a little by this their first mission. 

Besides those lessons of confidence in the wisdom 
and power of their Master which they were always 
receiving, they were taught how to apply the 
truths they had learned, and how to use the 

wers with which they were clothed. They were 
ed to act for themselves, to reflect and decide 
in a way which elicited their latent capabilities. 

From this point the education and training of 
the Apostles may be regarded as merged in the 
life of our Lord, and the further treatment of the 
subject must be sought under the relevant articles. 
The intercourse between our Lord and the Apostles 
should be regarded from their side if the work He 
accomplished in their case is to be fully appreci- 
ated and understood. To study the life and teach- 
ing of Jesus through the eyes and minds of the 
Apostles is advantageous in no common degree, 
because of the many new questions which are thus 
raised, and which cannot be determined without 
a clearer and fuller insight being obtained into 
the wisdom of the methods He followed in prepar- 
ing them to expound His thoughts and to extend 
Hiskingdom. A list of some of the more important 
topics to be considered may be serviceable. They 
are such as these: the question put to the Twelve 
at the crisis in Galilee, ‘Will ye also £0 away ? 
the confession of Peter, and its significance for 
the Apostles; the predictions of the death and 
resurrection made, it would appear, to the A postles 
only; the strife for the first places in the King- 
dom, and the action taken by our Lord regarding 
it; the words spoken to the Apostles on the night 
of the betrayal, some of which form a A 
charge to them; the appearances to the Eleven ; 
the final commands addressed to them. Two sub- 
jects besides are deserving of particular notice: 
the inner circle of the Apostles—Peter, James, 
and John, the Three within the Twelve; and the 
many questions connected with the name of Judas 
Tete Christian Church rests on the Apostles, for 
the Christian Church is their creation. But they, 
in turn, were the creation of Jesus. 


That He trans- | billows, 
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formed them in so brief a space of time from the 
men they were when called, as to be able to con- 
vince the world that He was the Messiah of Israel, 
the Son of God, the Saviour of mankind, is not the 
least of His titles to the admiration and the grati- 
tude of men; for His success proves what can be 
made of ordinary men when they surrender them- 
selves to the guidance of His spirit. 

LITERATURE.—The chief books to be consulted are the Com- 
mentaries on the Gospels and the Lives of Christ, together with 
art. ‘Apostle’ in the different Bible Dictionaries and Encyclo- 
pedias, though the best of these are meagre and inadequate 
for the purposes of the student of the Gospels. Fora general 
treatment two valuable works in English should be named— 
Bruce’s Training of the Twelve and Latham’s Pastor Pastorwm. 
On the name and office of an Apostle see Lightfoot, Gal.5 92-101 Q 
Hort, Christian Ecclesia, 22-41; and on the Apostolic group, 
Expositor, 1. i. [1875] 29-43, mn. ix. (1889) 100 ff., 187 ff., 434 ff. 


W. PATRICK. 
APPARITION.— 


In AV this word occurs thrice, in the Apocr. only: Wis 173 
(Gr. ivdarue, RV ‘spectral form’), 2 Mac 324 (Gr. Exipeven, RV 
‘apparition,’ RVm ‘ manifestation’), and 54 (Gr. ixigéveie, RV 
‘vision,’ RVm ‘ manifestation’). In RV it occurs thrice only : 
cl a || Mk 649 (gavracuae, AV ‘spirit’), and 2 Mac 3% (as 
above 


The Revisers have used this word in its ordinary 
current sense of ‘an immaterial appearance, as of 
a real being, a spectre, phantom, or ghost.’ There 
is always connected with this term the idea of a 
startling or unexpected appearance, which seems 
also associated with the original ¢dvracya. The 
immaterial appearance of a person supposed to be 
seen before (double) or soon after death (ghost), is a 
wraith ; but these three synonyms are often inter- 
changed. : ' ; can 

The Jews of Christ’s time, like all unscientific 
minds (ancient and modern), believed in ghosts 
naturally, instinctively, uncritically. Dr. Swete 
(The Gospel according to St. Mark, London, 1898, p- 
131) refers to Job 4*- 208, and especially to Wis 
17°) and 174%) for earlier evidence of a popular 
belief in apparitions among the Hebrew peop 
The disciples’ sudden shriek of terror (dvéxpatav, Mk 
6) shows that they thought the phantom was real ; 
but if we try to realize their attitude and outlook, 
we shall understand the futility of attributing 
to such naive intelligences the discrimination of 
modern Perapelogrca! research. The suggestions 
of excitable imaginations were indistinguishable 
from the actual presentations of objective reality. 
The best illustrations of their habits of thought 
must be sought in ancient and modern records of 
Oriental beliefs. 

A. Erman (Life in Ancient Egypt, London, 1894, pp. 307, 308) 
says that ‘the Egyptians did not consider man as a simple 
individuality ; he consisted of at least three parts, the body, 
the soul, and the ghost, the image, the double, or the genius, 
according as we translate the Egyptian word Ka. ... After 
the death of a man, just as during his lifetime, the Ka was still 
considered to be the representative of his human personality, 
and so the body had to be preserved that the Ka might take 
possession of it when he pleased. . . . It is to their faith in the 
Ka that we owe all our knowledge of the home life of the 

le of ancient Egypt.’ 

J. W. Gibb (History of Ottoman Poetry, London, 1900, pp. 
56-59) says that ‘according to the Sufi theory of the human 
soul it is a spirit, and therefore, by virtue of its own nature, 
in reality a citizen of the Spirit World. Its true home is there, 
and hence, for a certain season, it descends into this Physical 
Plane, where, to enable it to act upon its surroundings, it is 
clothed in a physical body. . . . The power of passing from the 
Physical World into the Spiritual is potential in every soul, but 
i lized only in a few.’ 
a era rieateaved conception of the nature of ghosts see the 
locus classicus—Dante, Purg. xxv. 88-108—in which Dante ex- 
plains his conception of the disembodied soul as having the 

ower of operating on matter and impressing upon the surround- 
ing air'the shape which it animated in life (Aquinas), thus form- 
ine for itself an aerial vesture (Origen and St. Augustine). See 
also Dante, Conv. tr. ti. c. 9, and Themas Aquinas, Summa 
Theol. pt. ili. suppl. qu. lxix, art. 1. 

Keim (Jesus of Nazara, London, 1879, iv. 184— 
191i) critically reviews the various explanations 
offered of the miracle of Jesus walking over the 
but says nothing of the word ¢dv7acua, 
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merely remarking (p. 190): ‘If we adhere to the 
actual narrative, the going on the water was far 
from being an act of an ordinary character—it was 
something divine or ghostly.’ For the latest criti- 
cism of the popular belief of NT times in the 
manifestations of the spirit world, see P. Wernle, 
Beginnings of Christianity, London, 1903, pp. 1-11. 
P. HENDERSON AITKEN. 

APPEARANCE. See CHRIST IN ART, and PoR- 

TRAITS. 


APPEARANCES.—See RESURRECTION. 


APPRECIATION (oF Curist).—The whole NT 
is one long appreciation of Christ. It is no blind- 
fold acceptance of Him, no mere echo of a tradition, 
but a series of utterances of men personally con- 
vinced of the supreme value of Christ to the world. 
St. Paul speaks of Christ only as he himself has 
been influenced by the Lord, not as the disciples 
had described Jesus to him. His phrases—high, 
beautiful, and so often mystical—are the direct 
expressions of his own personal consciousness of 
Jesus Christ. No one has accused him of extra- 
vagance or of exaggeration. It is because he has 
felt that to be clothed with the Lord must be the 
perfection of power and joy, that he says, ‘ Put ye 
on the Lord Jesus Christ’ (Ro 1314). It is because 
he has seen the love eternal that nothing imagin- 
able can utterly root out again from the awakened 
heart, that he says, ‘ Neither death, nor life, .. . 
nor any other creation, shall be able to separate us 
from the love of God, which is in Christ Jesus our 
Lord’ (Ro 8). And St. John opens his first Epistle 
with the strongest personal declaration of the whole 
of the Epistles, ‘that which we have heard, . . . 
seen with our eyes, . . . and our hands have 
handled of the word of life . . 
you’ (1 Jn 1). 

But the simplest appreciation of all—as natural 
as a bird’s song or a child’s praise—is that which 
threads its way through every page of the Gospels. 
Inspite ofallthe enmity written there ; remembering 
that there were those who saw in Him an ally of 
Beelzebub (Mt 1274), working with the devil’s aid ; 
that some called Him ‘a gluttonous man, a wine- 
bibber, friend of publicans and sinners’ (11%); 
that lawyers, and Pharisees, and Sadducees were 
ever watching to trip Him (22), and plotting with 
Herodians (v.1*) to destroy Him ; that the Galilean 
cities, which should have known Him _ best,— 
Chorazin, Bethsaida, Capernaum (11?! 25), and even 
Nazareth,—rejected Him (Lk 47); and remem- 
bering the awful and lonely agonies of the last 
hours, we can yet point to the Gospels as abounding 
with ;witness to the wide contemporary apprecia- 
tion of Christ. 

It was most natural that it should be so, even 
when He is thought of entirely apart from any 
doctrine of His Divine personality. His own 
sympathy for others, and indeed for all things, 
was sure to attract others to Him. His quick 
perception of the good in all, His tender response 
to the least wave of the world’s infinite music, 
show Him as déstined to be the desired of men. 
He came upon the most diverse types, the most 
opposite of characters, and instantly knew their 
possibilities and their worth. He sees through 
the pure-minded hesitancy of Nathanael (Jn 1*7), 
He recognizes the true value of the widow’s 
mite (Lk 21'4), He draws Nicodemus the 
timid to Him (Jn 3'), He knows what will 
satisfy Thomas (Jn 207), and what will please 
and win Zaccheus (Lk 195); and His immediate 
followers include a Mary Magdalene as well as a 
Mary of Bethany, a Judas as well as a John. 
Even the failures are appreciated by a standard 
of faith unknown to the world. He acknowledges 
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the longing of the heart though a weak will robs 
it of fruition; He reads the zealous affection of 
Peter between the lines of a moment’s Satanic 
pride (Mt 16”), or a terror-stricken denial (Mt 26%) ; 
He penetrates to the secret yearnings behind the 
materialistic questions of the woman at the well, 
and imparts to her His highest thought of God 
(Jn 4%). He cannot even look upon the earth or 
sky but He must read into it the indwelling of the 
Eternal, find in all its pages picture and parable 
of spiritual realities. To His all-sensitive being 
the universe of things seen is but a symbol. The 
sower with his seed, the harvest-fields, the birds 
of the air, the fox in his hole, the sheep in the 
fold or lost on the hills, the wind that foretells 
heat or rain (Lk 12°4-%), the prophecies of the 
sunset (Mt 162), or the springtide promise of the 
sprouting fig-tree (Mk 13%8),—all passing through 
is appreciative spirit is treasured as the visible 
manuscript of God. : 

We might expect that such a receptive, com- 
prehensive, and understanding nature would 
compel confidence. Men could not help trusting 
such deep and ready sympathy. And, as we read 
the Evangelists, one of their most notable traits 
is this—that they succeed in bringing together, 
almost without form, and apparently without 
intention, a wonderful accumulation of witness 
to the appreciation Jesus inspired from the first. 
The record is so varied. It is from no one school, 
or type, or rank. Almost every grade of life in 
the community is there—from the outcast and the 
leper to the Sanhedrist and the Roman centurion. 
From the first His gifts of healing attract the 
sufferers, and none are more definite in their 
acknowledgment of Him. The villagers bring 
their sick on beds to the market-places (Mk 6*- °°), 
or lower the palsied through the roof at Capernaum 
(Mk 2%). The centurion in that town is satisfied 
that a word from Jesus will be enough to heal his 
sick servant (Mt 8’). Martha says, with such 
simple trust, ‘ Lord, if thou hadst been here, my 
brother had not died’ (Jn 11°). The ruler of the 
synagogue feels that the touch of the Lord’s hand 
would be enough to heal his dying daughter 
(Mt 9'8). The woman with the issue of blood 
would but touch the hem of His garment to be 
cured (Mk 5%). The Syro-Pheenician woman per- 
sisted in her prayer for her sick daughter, eagerly 
claiming the rights, while bearing the pwproaeh 
of being a Gentile ‘dog’ (Mk 78), With one cry 
is He greeted alike by blind Bartimzus (Mk 10%), 
the two blind men (Mt 9°"), and the ten lepers 
(Lk 17*)—* Jesus, thou Son of David, have mercy 
on us’; a cry the meaning of which is uttered by 
the leper (Mk 1*°)—‘ Lord, if thou wilt, thou canst 
make me clean.’ When sight is given to the man 
born blind, the parents testify to the Divine origin 
of the power that has been exercised (Jn 9°), And 
the multitude at Nain, when they saw the dead 
ett great 
prophet is risen among us’ (Lk 7!§), It was a 
glad welcome from the sufferers and their friends 
that greeted Jesus as the manifestation of God 
in all these things. But not less earnest is the 
witness of the crowds to the popular estimate of 
the teacher. ‘There went great multitudes with 
him’ is the ee note that leads up to some 
great doctrine of life (Mt 19°, Lk 14%, Mk 6). The 
house filled at Capernaum (Mk 2?) is but the parallel 
of the occasion when His own mother ‘could not 
come at him for the press’ (Lk 8), or of the 
thousands by the seashore (Mk 4), or of the 
multitude that ‘trod one upon another’ (Lk 121): 
Lives that He changes from darkness to light 
bear willing evidence to His power and charm: 
Mary Magdalene will not be Feld back by false 


shame from entering the Pharisee’s house to 
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acknowledge her Saviour (Lk 75); nor be re- 
pulsed by the charge of wastefulness through 
sentiment (Mk 144); and Zacchzus will bold y 
profess a practical conversion before those who 

“now him intimately (Lk 198), 

_We look for appreciation from His nearest 
disciples, a quick obedience, a joy that has no 
place for fasting (Mk 2!8), the mother’s confidence 
at the marriage-feast at Cana (Jn 25), the great 
utterances of His forerunner the Baptist (Jn 185 330) 
the exalted vision of the Transfiguration (Mk 9°) 
and that Petrine outburst, repeated by all, as they 
neared Gethsemane—‘If I should die with thee, 
I will not deny thee.’ From these His intimates 
we anticipate such trust. We look for it, too, 
from the band of holy women—Joanna, Susanna, 
Salome, the Marys, and those ‘who ministered 
unto him of their substance’ (Lk 8*). But beyond 
these we have the scribes (Mt 8”, Mk 124) ear- 
nestly approaching Him, Pharisees inviting Him 
to their houses (Lk 117 141); we have the confes- 
sion of the council of priests and Pharisees—‘ If 
we let him alone, all will believe on him’ (Jn 114) ; 
we have the acknowledgment of Samaritans, con- 
vinced not by hearsay but by personal knowledge 
(Jn 4”), of centurions (Mt 8°", Mk 15%%), and of 
the rich young man ‘running and kneeling’ and 
saying, ‘Good Master’ (Mk 101). Strangers seek 
Him out—‘ Sir, we would see Jesus’ (Jn 122°); and 
the common people of His own race ‘heard him 
gladly’ (Mk 12), and acclaimed His entry into 
Jerusalem (Mk 11°). In the beginning, shep- 
herds and magi, angels and stars bear witness 
to the newborn King; so that to the last it is 
a strange mixed company, that seems to include 
(by his long faltering before judgment) Pilate 
himself, the lone, mysterious figure of Joseph of 
Arimathea, and Nicodemus ‘ bringing myrrh and 
aloes’ (Jn 19”). 

This many-sided appreciation of our Lord in His 
own day, in addition to its obvious gain to the 
Christian preacher, is suggestive of the many 
differing points of view from which men may rever- 
ently regard Christ, each one expressive of a truth, 
though not the entirety of the truth. And it may 
also indicate the many successive ways of wonder, 
repentance, sympathy, and vision in which Christ 
speaks to each individual soul. 

EpGAR DAPLYN. 

ARAMAIC.—See LANGUAGE. 
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ARBITRATION.—The settlement of disputes by 
the acceptance of the judgment of a third party 
supposed to be impartial. The arrangement may 
be purely private, or in accordance with special 
statute; the application is multifarious. Some 
method of settlement by umpires is as old as civil 
government. In Job 9* the ‘daysman’ is perfectly 
described. The Greek term (yecirys) translated 
‘mediator’ (or middleman) has the same meaning ; 
though as applied, in the NT, to Moses and to 
Christ (Gal 3: °, 1 Ti 25, He 8° 9° 12%), as standing 
between man and God (cf. Dt 5°), it belongs to an 
essentially different order of ideas, inasmuch as 
God is not man. The complexity of modern life 
has multiplied the occasions ; but the most import- 
ant recent advance has been the application to 
international differences. Thereby questions such 
as have often led to wars become capable of 
amicable settlement. The first notable instance 
was the Geneva arbitration under the Washington 
Treaty (1871) in the Alabama Question. The 
principle, then disputed, has now found universal 
acceptance. Treaties of arbitration already exist 
or are being negotiated between most nations that 
have mutual relations. 


this means of agreement will be largely resorted to. 
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And in the future, except |, 
where ambitions and strong passions are involved, 


_. The idea is based on the acknowledgement of the 
identity of moral law in the two spheres of indi- 
vidual and national life. Duty for persons or 
communities or nations is one. There is no valid 
distinction of private and public right; the code 
of ethics that is binding for the private individual 
is equally obligatory on kings and the representa- 
tives of peoples. This doctrine is opposed to the 
long history of statecraft, to the maxims of diploma- 
tists, and to the passions of despotism. But few 
now openly deny its‘truth ; and the acknowledg- 
ments already made in treaties of arbitration 
may be reckoned one of the greatest triumphs of 
Christian civilization. 

The principle may be said to be based on the 
Golden Rule (Mt 7", Lk 6%!), which teaches recipro- 
cal obligation, or on the kindred command to love 
our neighbours as ourselves (Mt 22%, Mk 1931), 
These fundamental laws are given as the sum of 
practical duty. They condemn the egoistic atti-: 
tude. They teach us to regard the position of 
others with full sympathy, to seek an impartial. 
standpoint, and to make the individual will har- 
monize with the general mind. The principle of 
arbitration is also. an illustration of the grace of 
peaceableness. ‘Blessed are the peacemakers’ 
(Mt 5°). This truth finds full expression in the: 
Epistles, where peace, the fruit of the Spirit (Gal 
5*), and the concomitant of righteousness, is con- 
trasted with the strife and envy of sin, and is 
noted as a mark of the kingdom of God, who is 
the God of peace. Once more, the principle may 
be based on prudence; for » willing settlement 
may prevent a legal defeat, ur even a worse dis- 
aster (Mt 522-28) Tike 12859 of, Pr 2589): 

Christ declined on one occasion to be an arbiter 
(Lk 12'%--), He was addressing the multitude, when 
one of them said, ‘Master, bid my brother divide 
the inheritance with me.’ Jesus replied, ‘Man, 
who made me a judge (kpitqv, so BDL and the 
erit. edd. ; TR has dicacrny) or a divider (weporny, 
only here in NT) over you?’ The words which 
follow (v.*) show that Jesus knew that this man 
was moved by covetousness; but apart from His 
censure of a wrong motive, He here affirms that it 
was no business of His to arbitrate between men. 
He would not interfere in civil disputes which fell 
properly to be decided by the regular law (cf. Dt 
DIRI)s But His saying goes far beyond the sphere 
of jurisprudence. Christ lays down universal laws 
of justice and love, but does not apply them. 
Moral casuistry was no part of His mission, and 
decisions of the kind this man wanted could only 
have weakened the sense of personal responsibility, 
and hindered the growth of those spiritual dis- 
positions it was His chief aim to create. 

R. Scort. 


ARCHELAUS (’Apxé\aos) is named once in the NT 
(Mt 2”), and probably is referred to in the parable 


of the Pounds (Lk 19!*-). He was the elder of the 
two sons of Herod the Great by Malthace, a Sam- 
aritan woman (Jos. BJ I. xxviii, 4, xxxill. 7). 
Judea, with the title of ‘king,’ was bequeathed 
to him by his father’s will; but he would not 
assume the royal dignity till he had obtained con- 
firmation of that will from the emperor Augustus 
(Ant. XVII. viii. 2-4). Before his departure to 
Rome a rebellion broke out in Jerusalem; and 
in quelling it his soldiers put three thousand men 
to death, among whom were pilgrims visiting the. 
Holy City for the passover (b. XVII. ix. 3). Thus 
at the beginning of his reign an evil reputation 
was gained by Archelaus, and the alarm of Joseph: 
may be understood (‘But when he heard that 
Arvhelaus did reign in Judea in the room of his 
father Herod, he was afraid to go thither’). 

After the rebellion, Archelaus preceeded to Rome 
(Ant. XVI. ix. 3-7, ef. Lk 19”), Augustus, dealing, 
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with Herod’s will, received a deputation from the 
eople of Judea, who begged that neither Arche- 
aus nor any of his brothers should be appointed 
king (cf. Lk 19%). The emperor finally decided 
that Archelaus should receive Judeea, Samaria, 
and Idumea, with the title not of ‘king,’ but of 
‘ethnarch’ (Ané. XVII. xi. 1-4; BJ 1. vi. 3). On 
his return from Rome the ethnarch sought ven- 
geance against his enemies (cf. Lk 19°’) in Judaea 
and Samaria. In the ninth or tenth year of his 
reign, after many acts of tyranny and violence, 
he was banished by the emperor to Vienne in 
Gaul (Ant. xvi. xiii. 2). According to Jerome, 
the tomb of Archelaus was pointed out near 
Bethlehem (de Situ et Nomin. Loc. Hebraic. 101. 
Ha}, 

LitFRATURE.—Josephus, Antiquities of the Jews, Wars of the 
Jews [BJ], as cited above; references s. ‘ Archelaus’ in Index 
to Schiirer’s Geschichte des Jiidischen Volkes im Zeitalter Jesu 
Christi, 1898-1901 [Eng. tr. of 2nd ed. 1885-90]; and Hausrath’s 
Neutestamentliche Zeitgeschichte, 1873-77 [Eng. tr. in 2 vols. 
1878-80]. Of the last named work, vol. i. [German] was pub- 
lished in a 8rd ed. in 1879. J. HERKLESS. 


ARIMATHAA (‘Apiuadaia) is mentioned in Mt 
2757, Mk 15%, Lk 23°, and Jn 19°8 as the place 
from which Joseph, who buried the body of Jesus, 
came up to Jerusalem. In the Onomasticon (225. 12) 
it is identified with ‘Apuadeu Lepd (Ramathaim- 
zophim*), the city of Elkanah and Samuel (18 1), 
near Diospolis (Lydda) and in the district of 
Timnah (Tibneh). In 1 Mac 11%, Ramathem is 
referred to along with Apherema and Lydda asa 
Samaritan toparchy transferred, in 145 B.c., to 
Judea. These notices of Ramathaim point to 
Beit-Rima, 13 miles E.N.E. of Lydda, and 2 miles 
N. of Timnah,—an identification adopted by G. A. 
Smith (HGHL 254 n. 7) and Buhl (GAP 170). 
Another possible site is Rdm-allah, 3 miles S. W. of 
Bethel, suggested by Ewald (Hist. ii. 421). The 


proposed sites S. of Jerusalem are not ‘in the hill- 


country of Ephraim’ (1S 11). If Arimathiea, then, 
be identified with the Ramathaim of Elkanah, it 
may well be at the modern hill-village of Beit- 
Rima. The LXX form of Ramathaim is‘Apyadalu 
(1S 1 and elsewhere), thus providing a link be- 
tween Ramathaim and Arimathea. 
A. W. COOKE. 

ARISTEAS (LETTER OF).—This interesting piece 
of fiction may find a place in this Dictionary, 
because it gives the first account of that work 
which more than any other paved the way of the 
gospel in early times, fainet , the Greek trans- 
lation of the OT, the so-called Septuagint. There 
is no agreement as yet about either the age or the 
aim of this composition. That it is a fiction is 
now generally admitted. The author pretends to 
have been one of the two ambassadors—Andreas, 
apxiowparoptdaé of the king, being the other—sent 
by king Ptolemzeus Philadelphus to the high priest 
Eleazar of Jerusalem in order to get for him a copy 
of the Law, and men to translate it for the Royal 
Library at Alexandria. The letter gives a long 
description of the gifts sent by Philadelphus to 
Jerusalem, of the city, its temple and the religious 
customs of the Jews, and of the table-talk between 
the king and each of the 72 interpreters. When 
the work was finished, a solemn curse was de- 
nounced on any one who should change anything 
in it (cf. Dt 42, Rev 221819), Schiirer, I. Abrahams, 
and others fix the date about B.C. 200; Herriot (on 
Philo) dates it 170-150; Wellhausen (Isr. wnd Jiid. 
Gesch.® 1897, p. 232) in the Ist cent. B.C. (but in 
4th ed. 1901, p. 236, he assigns it to the 2nd cent.) ; 
Wendland, between 96 and 63,+ nearer to 96; L. 


* On this name (which is almost certainly based on a textual 
corruption), see Hastings’ DB, vol. iv. p. 1984 note. 

t In Hastings’ DB iy. 438», line 7 from bottom of text, read 
63 for 93, 


Cohn doubts whether it was known to Philo ; 
Graetz placed it in the reign of Tiberius, and 
Willrich (Judaica, 1900, pp. 111-130) brings its 
composition down to ‘later than A.D, 33.’ Lom- 
broso was the first to show that the ‘author was 
well acquainted with the details of court life in 
the times of the Ptolemies’; and recent researches 
have confirmed this; on the other hand, there are 
interesting connexions with the Greek of the NT 5 
compare kataBor\y used absolutely for ‘creation 

(Mt 13% and Aristeas, § 129 [a usage vide 
unknown to Hort ad 1 P 1°, and Swete, Introd. 
p. 397]) ; dvardrrecda (Lk 1! and Aristeas, § 144; 
Mt 6*!- =? and Aristeas, § 140, etc.). : 

While Jerome had already called attention to 
the fact that Aristeas speaks only of the Law as 
having been translated by the 72 interpreters, in 
later times it became customary to consider the 
whole Greek OT as the work of the ‘Septuagint.’ 
Philo seems to follow a somewhat different tradi- 
tion, and mentions that in his days the Jews of 
Alexandria kept an annual festival in honour of 
the spot where the light of this translation first 
shone forth, thanking God for an old but ever new 
benefit. He is sure that God heard the prayer of 
the translators ‘that the greater part of mankind, 
or even the whole of it, may profit by their work, 
when men shall use philosophical and excellent 
ordinances for regulating their lives.’ 

On the use made of the Greek OT in the NT see 
Swete, pp: 381-405, ‘ Quotations from the LXX in 
the NT. That Jesus Himself was acquainted 
with it would seem to follow from the quotation in 
Mt 159=Mk 77. For the words patny dé cé8ovral ve 
are the Septuagint rendering ci the Hebrew ‘a7 
onpxv, which rendering rests on a confusing of the 
first word with :7n) (noticed already by Grotius). 
But it is doubtful whether we are entitled to ex- 
pect in our Greek Gospels such a verbatim report 
of the words of Jesus. 

On the influence of the Septuagint on the spread 
of the Gospel, cf. (in addition to older works like 
Grinfield, Oikonomos, ete.) Alfred Deissmann, ‘ Die 
Hellenisierung des semitischen Monotheismus,’ 
Leipzig, 1903 (reprinted from Neue Jahrbiicher fiir 
das klassische Altertum, 1903). 


LitERATURE.—The Letter of Aristeas was first published in 
Latin (Rome, 1471 fol.) in the famous Latin Bible of Sueynheim 
and Pannartz ; first edition of the Greek text by Simon Schard, 
Basle, 1561; all subsequent editions superseded by that of 
(Mendelssohn-) Wendland (Lipsiae, Teubner, 1900), and that of 
H. St. J. Thackeray in H. B. Swete’s Introduction to the OT in 
Greek (Cambridge, 1900, 2nd ed. 1902). English translations by 
J. Done, 1633 and 1685; Lewis, 1715; Whiston (Authentic 
Records, i. 423-584), 1727; recently by Thackeray (JQR xv., 
April 1903). Compare, further, Abrahams, ‘ Recent Criticism on 
the Letter of Aristeas’ (7b. xiv. 321-342); the works on the 
Septuagint (Swete, /.c.; Nestle in Hastings’ DB iv.); Fried- 
lander, Geschichte der jiidischen A pologetik (Ziirich, 1903). 

Exp. NESTLE. 

ARISTION (ARISTO).— One of the principal 
authorities from whom Papias derived (written ?) 
‘narratives of the sayings of the Lord’ (rév rod 
Kuplov Abywr Siyyjoes; cf. Lk 1'), and (indirectly) 
oral traditions. 

1. Importance and Difficulty of Identification.— 
According to Eusebius (HE iii. 39), Papias of Hier- 
apolis in his five books of Interpretations (var. l. 
Interpretation) of the Lord’s Oracles ‘referred fre- 
quently by name’ to ‘ Aristion and the Elder John’ 
as his authorities. From the Preface (mpooiuov) 
Eusebius cited the following sentence to prove thati 
Trenzeus had misunderstood Papias in taking him 
to refer to the Apostle John as his authority, 
whereas the ‘John’ in question was not the ‘dis- 
ciple of the Lord,’ but a comparatively obscure 
‘Elder.’ We abridge the sentence, but give the 
relevant variants: ef d€ mov Kal mapnkodovdnKwes Tus 
Tots mpeg BuTepors ENO, Tods Tav mpecBuTépwy avéxpwov 


| Noyous’ Ti’Avdpéas % rl Ilérpos etrev . . . H Tis Erepos 
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Ta@v Tov Kuplov 


ea ae ; ye , 
Toy i Mabyray, dre’ Apioriwy Kal 6 TpeoBvTEpos 
Iwavyns of rot 


Kupiov uabnrai é-yovow. 

: Sota abla rade and Arm. read *Apicrwy, and omit the clause 
of Fou Nupion wallnras Atyoursv, Arm. by compensation rendering 
~ Aristo and John the Elders.’ Nicephorus (HE ii. 46, but not 
iii. 20) makes the same omission. Rufinus renders ceterique 
discipuli dicebant. Jerome changes the tense (loquebantur). 
Four Greek MSS and Niceph. (iii. 20) omit o/ 


Deferring the question of the significance of the 

variant readings, it is apparent that ‘ Aristion and 
the Elder John’ are in several ways placed in con- 
trast with the group of ‘ disciples of the Lord’ men- 
tioned immediately before, by whom Papias cer- 
tainly means the twelve Apostles, enumerating 
seven (including James the Lord’s brother ; ef. Gal 
1° 2°), from Andrew to ‘John (author of the 
Revelation) and Matthew’ (author of the Logia). 
The designation uaénrai instead of dxécrodo is em- 
ployed because the function in consideration is that 
of transmitting uaéjuara—the precepts (évrodal) 
learned from the Lord. The disciples (including 
James) of the Lord Himself are the first generation 
of traditores. The group next mentioned, ‘ Aris- 
tion and the Elder John,’ are distinguished ex- 
pressly and implicitly as belonging to a subsequent 
generation. 
_ dd As Eusebius points out, the John spoken of 
in connexion with Aristion is (@) ‘mentioned after 
an interval,’ (4) ‘classed with others outside the 
number of the Apostles,’ (c) has ‘ Aristion men- 
tioned before him,’ (d) is ‘distinctly called an 
Elder’ (in contrast with the John mentioned just 
before, who is called a ‘disciple of the Lord’). No- 
where in the context should the term ‘ Elder’ be 
taken as = ‘ Apostle.’ 

(2) A distinction not referred to by Eusebius, but 
at least equally important, is the contrast of tense 
(disregarded by Rutinus and Jerome), whereby 
Papias makes it apparent that at the time of his 
inquiries the Apostles, including John, were dead ; 
whereas Aristion and the Elder John were living. 
He ‘used to inquire of those who came his way 
what had been said (ri eirev) by Andrew, Peter, 
Philip, Thomas, James, John or Matthew, or any 
other of the Lord’s disciples ; as well as what was 
being said (are Néyovsw) by Aristion and the Elder 
John.’ Hence, as an authority of note, and a trans- 
mitter of Gospel traditions earlier than the time of 
Papias’ writing (A.D. 145-160), Aristion is a witness 
of the first importance for the history of Gospel 
tradition. On the other hand, great difficulty and 
dispute are caused by the descriptive clause attached 
in. most texts to his name and that of John the 
Elder, because it is identical with that by which 
the Apostles are appropriately designated as tradi- 
tores of the first generation ; whereas the distinc- 
tions already noted, especially the contrast of tense 
ri elmev—dre \éyovow, make it certain that Papias 
did not regard Aristion and the Elder John as be- 
longing to this group. For Lightfoot’s proposal 
(Essays on Sup. Rel. p. 150, n. 3) to regard éyougwy 
as ‘a historical present introduced for the sake of 
variety,’ is confessedly advanced only to escape 
the ‘chronological difficulty’ of supposing two 
‘disciples of the Lord’ still living at the time of 
Papias’ inquiries. It is certainly inadmissible. 

The Armenian version makes a natural inference 
when it forms the second group by reading ‘ Aristo 
and John the Elders.’ But the change is clearly 
arbitrary. Papias applies the title ‘the Elder 
only to ‘ John’ to distinguish him from the Apostle. 
It was doubtless applicable to Aristion as well 
(Conybeare, Expositor, 1893, p. 248, against Hilgen- 


feld, Ztschr. f. wissenschaft. T: heol. x xxvii. 1894, p. | 


626), but was superfluous. The exegesis suggested 
above (Weiffenbach, Corssen, et al.) renioves all 
difficulty by rendering revs Toy Tp. avéxpwvov ise 
as an ellipsis: ‘I would inquire tue utterances 0 
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the Elders (reporting) what Andrew or Peter. , . 
had said,’ because ‘ Elder’ is then used consistently 
throughout the paragraph for traditor of the post- 
Apostolic generation (ct. Ac. 15% 4 6 2138 and the 
Heb. j?1), though it is not relied on (as in Arm.) to 
make the distinction of the Apostolic from the 
post-Apostolic generation, but only of the two 
homonymous individuals, John the Apostle and 
John the Elder. 

On this interpretation, Aristion and John were 
members of the group which perpetuated the tradi- 
tions of the Apostles (in Palestine?) until Papias’ 
day (cf. Hegesippus ap. Eus. HE It. xxxii. 6-8, 
and Lk 11-2, Ac 115° 15? 4 6 22. 28.9118), But even if 
this exegesis be rejected, there is no escape from the 
following alternative : Either the descriptive phrase 
oi roU Kupiov ua@nral, appended after ‘ Aristion and 
the Elder John’ precisely as after the list of 
Apostles, is textually corrupt (assimilated to the 
preceding clause); or the designation is used in a 
different and very loose significance. On this view 
the only certainty is that Aristion was living at 
the tine of Papias’ inquiries (A.D. 120-1402) after 
‘Apostolic narratives’ (dmocrd\cxas Senyjoecs), and in 
a region whence Papias could obtain them only 
from ‘ travellers who came his way.’ For Eusebius’ 
statement that ‘Papias was himself a hearer, not 
of the Apostles, but of Aristion and the Elder 
John,’ is made in the interest of his desire to find 
‘some other John in Asia’ besides the Apostle 
(Zahn, Forsch. vi. 117f.), and is corrected by him- 
self in the next clause: ‘ At all events he mentions 
them frequently by name, and sets down their 
traditions in his writings.’ 

(3) A second difficulty of more importance for 
the true reading of Papias and the identification 
of ‘ Aristion’ than is generally recognized, is the 
spelling of the name, which Syr. and Arm. give as 
‘Aristo.’ For this spelling, in combination with 
the omission of the designation ‘the disciples of 
the Lord,’ is not only traceable to about A.D. 400 
(Syr. is extant in a MS of A.D. 462), but these two 
main variations are accompanied by minor ones in 
Syriac, Armenian, and Latin authorities, which 
form a group in that they manifest a belief in com- 
mon regarding the personality of Aristo-Aristion 
which differs from that of the received text of 
Eusebius. 

2. Text of Eusebius.—Mommsen (ZNTW iii. 
1902, p. 156 ff.) regarded this textual evidence as con- 
clusive in conjunction with the admitted ‘ chrono- 
logical difficulty.” He would therefore omit the 
epitheton from the text of Eusebius. Corssen (i. iii. 
p. 242 ff.) rightly criticised Mommsen’s proposal to 
omit, because some designation of this secend link 
in the chain of traditores is indispensable to the 
sense. He thought Papias capable of the colossal 
anachronism of regarding his own contemporaries 
as ‘disciples of the Lord.’ The present writer 
had argued (Journ. of Bibl. Lit. xvii., 1898) for the 
reading of rovrwy paQnral (sc. Tov admooréAwy) as the 
true text of Papias, on the internal evidence, and 
because ‘the Elders’ of Papias are twice referred 
to by Ireneus (Her. v. v. 1 and V. xxxvi. 1) as 
‘the disciples of the Apostles.’ The corruption 
followed by Eusebius (and probably even by 
Irenzeus in this passage, though he transcribed 
others where ‘the Elders’ were correctly described 
as ‘disciples of the Apostles’), involves only the 
change (by assimilation) of three letters, OITOT- 
(TON) MAOHTAL becoming OITOT(KT)MAOHTAT. 
In the form wherein Edwin Abbott (ne. Bibl, s.v. 
‘Gospels,’ ii. col. 1815, n. 3) adopts the emenda- 
tion, the change involves but two letters, OITOY- 
(TQ)MAOHTAL becoming OITOT(KT)MAOATAT, as 
| in Jg 424 (LXX) TON TION B becomes KY TION in 
A. This would largely explain the strange error 
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of Irenzeus in taking Papias to belong to a genera- 
tion even earlier than Polycarp (‘ some of them saw 
not only John but other. Apostles also, and heard 
these same things from them and testify [present] 
these things’). The difficulty experienced by 
Eusebius in refuting it could hardly have been 
so great if his text of Papias had not the same 
corruption. 

On this view the variants are of no help to 
improve the text of Eusebius, which is correct 
in the received form (Bacon, art. ‘False Witness,’ 
etc., in ZNTW vi. 1905). They have some im- 
portance, even if arbitrary, as indicating that in 
antiquity also the ‘chronological difficulty’ was 
felt as well as (in Arm.) the incompleteness of 
sense produced by simple omission of the descrip- 
tive clause and (in Rufinus) the incongruity of 
applying to ‘Aristion and John the Elder’ the 
same designation by which the Apostles had just 
been distinguished. They would have great im- 
portance if it could be made probable that they 
rest, directly or indirectly, upon a knowledge of 
Papias (or, much less probably, of Aristion-Aristo) 
independently of Eusebius. ‘ 

3. Origin of Variants.—‘ Aristo’ is not simply 
‘the Greek name Aristion badly spelt’ (Cony- 
beare, J.c. p. 243), nor even should it in strictness 
be called ‘an equivalent (gleichbedeutende) form of 
the same proper name’ (Hilgenfeld, Z¢schr. f. 
wissenschaft. Theol. 1875 il. p. 256, 1883 1. p. 13, 
1894 p. 626). Itisat least the more usual, if not 
more correct form, and ‘occurs very frequently in 
ancient writers. It has been calculated that about 
thirty persons of this name may be distinguished.’ 
But Smith’s Dict. of Greek and Roman Biogr., the 
authority for the statement just made (i. p. 310), 
knows of but two occurrences of the form ‘ Aris- 
tion,’ once as the nickname of the adventurer 
Athenion (B.C. 87), once as designating a surgeon 
of small repute c. 150 B.c. In Jewish literature 
only the form ‘Aristo’ oceurs (Jos. Ané. xix. 353 
[ed. Niese]). Pape (s.v. ’Apicriwyv) adds four others 
from Antiph. vi. 12, A’sch. Wdarackéds 3. 162, Plut. 
Num. 9, and Pausanias. Patristic literature 
knows only the form ‘ Aristo’ in Christian legend 
(Acta Barn, xiv. ed. Tisch. p.69, knows a Chris- 
tian host Aristo in Cyprus ; Acta Petri, ed. Lipsius, 
p. 51, 14-53. 13, one in Puteoli; Constit. Apost. vii. 
46, ed. Lagarde, p. 228, 21, gives to the first and 
third bishops of Smyrna the name Aristo). The 
form ‘Aristion’ is unknown. Eusebius himself 
(HE iv. 6) draws his account of the devastation 
of Judea in the insurrection against Hadrian (132- 
135) from a certain Aristo of Pella, This writer, 
accordingly, would be a contemporary of Papias in 
position to be referred to as a traditor of Apostolic 
teaching. To speak of him and ‘the Elder John,’ 
if by the latter were meant John the elder of the 
Jerusalem Church (Eus. HE iv. 5; ef. Schlatter, 
Kirche Jerusalems, 1898, p. 40), whose death is 
dated by Epiphanius (Her. Ixvi. 20) in the 19th 
year of Trajan, as ‘disciples of the Apostles,’ 
would involve no greater looseness or exaggeration 
than we should expect in Asia c. 150 A.D. But 
as Eusebius gives no account of Aristo’s writings, 
although making it a principal object of his work 
to describe early Christian authorities, it is pro- 
bable that Aristo of Pella was not a Christian, but 
a Jewish or (more probably) pagan writer. To 
this supposition there is but one serious objection, 
for the references of Nicephorus (HE iii. 24) and 
the Paschal Chronicle may admittedly be disre- 
garded as merely reproducing Eusebius. Maximus 
Confessor, however, in his scholion on the Theol. 
Mystica of Areopagiticus (c. i. p. 17, ed. Corder), 
undoubtedly refers to the same ‘Aristo of Pella’ 
(Aplorwv TQ Ile\Aalw) as author of the Christian 
Dialogue of Jason and Papiscus, basing his state- 
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| ment on ‘the sixth book of the Hypotyposeis of 


Clement of Alexandria,’ who seems to have 
referred to this ‘Jason’ as ‘mentioned by (J. 
dv dvaypdwar) Luke’ (Ac 17°°). Only, while the 
Dialogue is known to Celsus (¢c. 167), Origen, 
Tertullian, Cyprian, and Jerome, if not to pseudo- 
Barnabas and Justin Martyr, and even probably 
survives in more or less altered form in the Alter- 
catio Simonis et Theophili (TU 1. ili. p. 115 ff ; 
P. Corssen, Altercatio S. et Th. 1890), it is known 
to none of these as the work of Aristo, nor do 
any of the later quotations, references, or other 
evidences indicate that the work in question 
contained dinyjcers TGv Tod Kuplov Néywv (Eus. U.c.). 
If the name ‘ Aristo’ was ever properly connected 
with the Dialogue, it circulated only anonymously 
after A.D. 200, and without the introductory narra- 
tive portion which it may have once possessed, 
The late and unsupported statement of Maximus 
is therefore much more likely to be due to some 
misunderstanding of the Hypotyposeis, especially 
as we have the explicit quotation of the same 
Aristo of Pella by Moses of Chorene (400-450 ?) 
extending to considerable length beyond the por- 
tion quoted by Eusebius, accompanied by the 
statement that Aristo was secretary of Ardasches, 
king of Armenia, when the latter was sent by 
Hadrian into Persia (Langlois, Coll. des. Hist. de 
Vv Armenie, i. p. 391ff., cf. ii. 110, n. 3, and Le 
Vaillant de Florival, Hist. Arm. ii. 57). Harnack 
(TU i. 2, p. 125) and Zahn, it is true, reject Moses’ 
quotation as a fabrication; but it contains no- 
thing ‘fabulous,’ and is defended with reason by 
Hilgenfeld (Zts. f. w. Th. 1883, p. Sft.). Besides 
this, Stephen of Byzantium, who knows of no 
Aristo of Pella, mentions an Aristo of Gerasa (less 
than 25 miles distant) simply as an doreios p7rwp. 

Our conclusion must be that, while direct 
acquaintance with Papias is quite conceivable, the 
variant form ‘Aristo’ in Syriac and Armenian 
sources is best accounted for by a mistaken identifi- 
cation of this Aristo of HE iy. 6 with the ‘ Elder 
Aristion’ of HZ iii. 39 and Moses of Chorene. 

4. The Appendix of Mark.—The most important 
addition to our data regarding Aristo was made by 
Conybeare’s discovery at Ecemiadzin in 1893 of 
an Armenian MS. of the Gospels dated A.D. 989, 
in which the longer ending of Mark (Mk 16%") 
has the separate title in red ink, corresponding to 
the other Gospel titles: ‘From the Elder Aristo’ 
(Expositor, Oct. 1893, pp. 241-254). This repre- 
sentation, though late, Conybeare takes to be 
based on very early authority (Lxpositor, Dec. 
1895, pp. 401-421), appealing to the internal evi- 
dence of the verses in question. Undeniably the 
reference in Mk 168 to drinking of poison with 
impunity must have literary connexion with 
Papias’ anecdote regarding Justus Barsabbas (Eus. 
HE iii. 39), whatever the source. Conybeare’s 
citation of a gloss ‘against the name Aristion’ in 
a Bodleian 12th cent, codex of Rufinus’ translation 
of this passage, which referred to this story of the 
poison cup, was even (to the discoverer’s eye) a 
designation by the unknown glossator of Aristion 
as author of thisstory. But, besides the precarious- 
ness of this inference, it would scarcely be possible 
to write a gloss ‘against the name Aristion’ 
which would not be equally ‘against the name 
of the Elder John’ immediately adjoining ; and as 
medieval legend reported the story of the poison 
cup of John (i.e. the Apostle, identified with the 
Elder in the glossator’s period) this would seem to 
Sh the more natural reference and meaning of the 
gloss. 

‘The evidence connecting the Appendix of Mark 
with the name ‘Aristo’ is thus reduced to the 
statement ‘inserted by an afterthought’ by the 
Armenian scribe John, A.D. 989, over Mk 16°, 
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which he had attached, contrary to Syriac and 
Armenian tradition, to his text of the Gospel. This, 
however, 1s unquestionably important, especially 
if, as Conybeare maintains, ‘it must have stood in 
the older copy transcribed.’ The statement has 
been generally received at its face value, but 
with different identifications of ‘the Elder A risto.’ 
Resch (‘ Ausserkanonische Paralleltexte,’ TU x. 3, 
1894, p. 449; Eng. tr. by Conybeare in Expos. 4th 
Ser. x. [1894], pp. 226-232) regards Aristo of Pella 
as the only personality open to consideration as 
author of the Appendix. Hilgenfeld (Zéschr. Ts 
wissenschaft. Theol. xxxvii. 1894, p- 627) stands 
apparently alone in identifying the ‘ Aristion’ of 
Papias with Aristo of Pella, ‘a notable contem- 
porary of Papias,’ and refusing to the Aristo of 
the Ecmiadzin codex any significance beyond that 
of ‘some Elder Aristo or other before c. 500 A.D., 
from whom a Syriac MS will have borrowed Mk 
16°°°°° (regarded by Hilg. as the original ending). 
Other critics regard it as ‘practically certain’ 
that the Mark-Appendix is really taken from the 
authority referred to by Papias. Harnack sets 
the example of peremptorily refusing the sug- 
gestion of Resch (TU x. 2, p. 453 ff.), that this 
‘Elder Aristo” may be no other than Aristo of 
Pella, but gives no other reason than the date 
(ec. 140); which, as he rightly says, is irreconcilable 
with the (disputed) phrase of rod Kupiov paéyrat 
(Chron. i. p. 269; on the textual question, see 
above, §2). Zahn (Theol. Literaturbl. 22nd Dee. 
1893 [Eng. tr. by Conybeare in Expos. 1.c.] regards 
it as a conclusive objection to Resch’s identification 
that ‘Aristo of Pella, who wrote his (?) Dialogue 
of Jason and Papiscus after 135, and perhaps a 
good deal later, cannot be the author of a section 
(Mk 16%) which Tatian already read in his Mark 
at the latest in 170, and which Justin had already 
known so early as 150, though perhaps not (N.B.) 
as an integral part of Mark.’ We may inquire 
later what authority the scribe John may have 
had for his insertion of the title. 

5. Internal evidence of the Appendix.—The im- 
pression of Westcott and Hort (Gr. NT, ii. p. 51), 
corroborated by Conybeare (Expositor, 1893, p. 
241 ff.), that the Appendix to Mark is not the 
original full narrative, but an excerpt, constitutes 
the next step in the solution of our problem. In 
particular, a real contribution is made by Zahn 
(Gesch. Kan. ii. App. xiv. la, and Forsch. vi. § 3, p. 
219) in the demonstration that Jerome (c. Pelag. 
ii. 15, ed. Vall. ii. 758) had access to it in a fuller, 
more original form; for he adds after v.% ‘Et 
ili satisfaciebant dicentes : Szculum istud ini- 
quitatis et incredulitatis substantia (cod. Vat. 1, 
‘sub Satana’) est, que (2. qui) non sinit per im- 
mundos spiritus veram Dei apprehendi virtutem ; 
idcirco jam nunc revela justitiam tuam’ (cf. Ac 
1°). Jerome’s source for this material, whose 
Hebraistic expressions and point of view confirm 
its authenticity, becomes a question of importance. 

This source can scarcely have been the Dialogue 
of Jason and Papiscus, whoever its author ; for 
while Jerome was acquainted with this work (Com. 
on Gal 3", and Quest. Heb. in lib. Gen., beginning), 
and while Celsus, who also used it, twice quotes 
the substance of Mk 16° (c. Ce/s. ii. 55 and 70), the 
nature of the work, so far as ascertainable, was 
not such as to admit material of this kind. Besides, 
we have seen that by all early authorities it is 
treated asanonymous. Zahn’s supposition (Forsch. 
vi. p. 219) has stronger evidence in its favour, and 
still leaves room to account for the points of con- 
tact between the Appendix, the Dialogue, Celsus, 
and Jerome. According to Zahn, ‘The ancient 
book in which Mk 16'*?* was extant independently 
of the Second Gospel, and whence it was drawn 
by transcribers of Mark, can only have been the 
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work of Papias, in which it was contained as a 
dujynoes of Aristion (ste).” ‘But Jerome, he holds, 
obtained his version indirectly, through his teacher 
Apollinaris of Laodicea. This explanation has in 
its favour certain evidences adduced by Cony- 
beare (Lxpositor, Dec. 1895), to connect, the can- 
cellation of Mk 160 in Armenian MSS with 
knowledge derived from Papias of its true origin. 
In particular, the same Eemiadzin codex which 
attributes the Appendix to ‘the Elder Aristo’ has 
a version of the Pericope Adulterze (Jn 753-8 
TR) independent of the received form, briefer, but 
with the explanatory comment after Jn 8° ‘To 
declare their sins; and they were seeing their 
several sins on the stones.’ Echoes of this addition 
are traceable in Jerome (Pelag. ii. 17), in uncial U, 
and perhaps elsewhere. Moreover, Conybeare’s con- 
tention that this ‘represents the form in which 
Papias . . . gave the episode,’ is ‘strongly sup- 
ported by Eusebius’ statement of what he found 
m Papias (‘a story about a woman accused of 
many sins before the Lord, which the Gospel ac- 
cording to the Hebrews contains’). This applies 
to the Eemiadzin text only (‘ A certain woman was 
taken in sins, against whom all bore witness,’ ete. 
Cf. Eus. HE iii. 39). It has some further support 
in the express statement of Vartan (14th cent.) 
that this pericope was derived from Papias, though 
this may be merely dependent on Eusebius. Cony- 
beare’s suggestion that the story will have been 
one of the ‘traditions of the Elder John,’ and for 
this reason have become attached in most texts to 
the Fourth Gospel, is more probable than Zahn’s 
attributing it to ‘Aristion’; but see Blass, Phi- 
lology of the Gospels, p. 156, who thinks it was 
arkoly appended at the end of the Gospel canon. 

The Ecmiadzin Codex, accordingly, in the two 
most important questions of Gospel text makes 
deliberate departure from the received Armenian 
tradition, in both cases relying on authority 
which might conceivably go back indirectly to 
Papias himself. (1) Until about this date (A.D. 
989) Armenian tradition followed the Sinaitic, or 
older Syriac, in omitting the Mark-Appendix. In 
the 10th cent. it begins to be inserted as in the 
Curetonian and Tatian, but with various scribal 
notes of its secondary character. Our codex is 
simply more exact and specific than others of its 
time in adding a datum which could never have 
gone with the Appendix, but must have been 
derived, like the comment of Vartan on the 
Pericope Adulterze, from comparison of Eusebius, 
which in the Arm. spells the name ‘ Aristo’ and 
expressly designates him as_ ‘Elder.’ (2) It also 
goes beyond current Armenian tradition regard- 
ing Jn 84, Instead of attaching the story after 
Lk 21%, as the Gosp. acc. to the Hebrews pro- 
bably suggested, it adopts the position usually 
assigned it after Jn 7, with the marginal scholion 
in red ink 7s movxadldos, and an expurgated and 
embellished text, which Eusebius enables us to 
identify as that of Papias. To infer from this, 
however, that the scribe John had actual access to 
Papias would be rash in the extreme. On the 
contrary, the evidence is only too convincing that 
his title is based simply on a comparison of the 
two Eusebian passages regarding ‘ Aristo,’ with 
the further statements of his own chief national 
historian, Moses of Chorene (400-450), regarding 
the Aristo of Pella quoted by Eusebius in //£ iv. 6. 

6. Aristo of Pella. — Moses of Chorene (cf. 
Langlois, 7.c.), in writing of the death and obsequies 
of Ardasches, king and national hero of Armenia, 
transeribes first the quotation of Eusebius from 


| Aristo of Pella regarding Hadrian’s devastation of 


Jerusalem, to explain how Aristo came to be 
attached to his (Ardasches’) person as secretary ; 
for Ardasches had been sent by Hadrian inte 
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Persia. He then continues, quoting professedly 
from ‘the same historian,’ an elaborate account of 
Ardasches’ death and obsequies. The connexion 
of this supplementary quotation, however, is so 
awkwardly managed as to leave it quite ambiguous 
to whose person Aristo was attached as secretary. 
In the text it follows the statement that Hadrian 
‘established in Jerusalem a community of pagans 
and Christians whose bishop was Mark. Langlois 
accordingly makes him secretary of Mark (cf. 
Eus. HE iv. 6). Zahn understands of Hadrian 
himself (!). The Eemiadzin scribe seems to have 
been of Langlois’ opinion, and to have drawn the 
inference that this Aristo, secretary of Mark the 
bishop of Jerusalem under Hadrian, could be no 
other than ‘the Elder Aristo’ of Eus. H# iii. 39, as 
well as the natural completer of ‘ Mark’s’ Gospel. 

If the attribution of Mk 16°” to ‘the Elder 
Aristo’ be dismissed as untrustworthy, our know- 
ledge of the ‘Aristion’ from whom Papias de- 
rived (indirectly) his ‘accounts of the Lord’s 
sayings’ is reduced to a minimum. Eusebius 
clearly did not identify him with Aristo of Pella, 
and from his silence would seem to have known 
nothing more about him than the statement of 
Papias that he was an elder, one of the ‘disciples 
of the Apostles’; or, as his text of Papias would 
seem already to have read (by assimilation to the 
preceding), ‘of the Lord.’ Aristo of Pella, Eusebius 
certainly did not include in his chain of Christian 
writers, and save for the late and improbable 
statement of Maximus Confessor, all that we know 
of Aristo indicates that he does not belong there. 
He may, or may not, be the same as ‘the cultured 
rhetorician Aristo of Gerasa.’ 

7. Conclusions.—The following may be taken as 
more or less probable conclusions from the fore- 
going data. (1) In the famous extract of Eusebius 
from Papias and the adjoining context (HE iii. 39), 
there is no warrant for substituting the reading 
"Apisrwv, the common form of the name, for the 
rarer form ’Apioriwv. The Syriac, followed by Arm., 
assimilates it to’Aptorwy (6 IleAXalos), quoted a few 
paragraphs farther on by Eusebius himself (HZ 
iv. 6), or perhaps merely falls into the ordinary 
Aaa The reverse process is inconceivable. Of 
this Aristion, Eusebius seems unable to relate any- 
thing beyond what he found in Papias. He cer- 
tainly did not regard him as identical with Aristo 
of Pella, whose narrative of the revolt of Bar 
Cochba was in his hands, Papias, however, knew 
of Aristion as a traditor (orally ; ef. ob yap éx ray 
Bi:Brlwv, «.7.d.) of the teachings of the Apostles, him- 
self ‘one of the disciples of these,’ probably in 
Palestine, since Papias obtained his traditions 
(Eusebius to the contrar notwithstanding) only 
from ‘those who came his way. Aristion was 
still living at the period of Papias’ (youthful ? «adds 
éuynuovevoa) inquiries. 

(2) From this otherwise unknown ‘ Aristion’ of 
Papias we must sharply distinguish ‘Aristo of 
Pella,’ the historian ta the revolt of Bar Cochba, 
quoted by Eusebius. Had this been a Christian 
writer, it is inexplicable that Eusebius, in spite of 
the avowed purpose of his book, elsewhere so con- 
sistently followed, should have omitted all mention 
whatsoever of his works. The Viri Illust. of 
Jerome is equally silent. 

(3) The process of confusion of Papias’ Aristion 
with Eusebius’ Aristo of Pella begins with the Syriac 
translator (c. 400), followed by the Armenian’; or, 
if Maximus Confessor be right in attributing to 
Clement's Hypotyposeis the (conjectural?) assign- 
ment of the anonymous Dialogue of Jason and Papis- 
cus to this author, perhaps with Clement. The late 
and unsupported statement of Maximus (c. 600) 


’ 


quite in conflict with all that is known either of 
the Dialogue or the writer, is really valueless. 
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(4) The Armenian historian Moses of Chorene 
(5th cent. ?) appears really to have known, as he 
claims, Aristo of Pella. His quotation, where it 
goes beyond that of Eusebius, shows more and 
more manifestly the secular, non-Christian writer. 
His statement that Aristo was secretary of Ard- 
asches, which was so unfortunately ambiguous as 
to seem to make him secretary of Mark, bishop of 
Jerusalem, seems to be the starting-point for the 
last stage of the process. y 

(5) The scribe ‘John’ who wrote the Armenian 
Codex of the Gospels in A.D. 989 (found by Cony- 
beare at Ecmiadzin), departed from previous Ar- 
menian tradition by appending, after the row of 
discs by which he had marked the end of the 
Gospel of Mark, at Mk 16%, the spurious ending 
vv., literally translated from the ordinary Greek 
text. To justify this unusual insertion, he crowded 
in ‘by an afterthought’ between the first line and 
the row of discs, in small, cramped, red letters, 
the title ‘Of the Elder Aristo.’ That he knew the 
Eusebian passage about Papias’ informant is indi- 
cated by his use of the title ‘Elder’ and the form 
‘Aristo’; for only the Armenian Eusebius has 
these peculiarities. That he should have identified 
the writer of the Markan appendix with ‘the 
Elder Aristo’ is most probably explained by his 
finding in Moses of Chorene what he took te be 
the statement that Aristo (of Pella) was secretary 
of Mark, the bishop of Jerusalem, in the time of 
Hadrian. Who indeed should venture to complete 
Mark’s unfinished Gospel, if not his secretary ? 

B. W. BACON. 

ARMOUR.—Lk 11” speaks of the ravordia (dr. 
rey. in Gospels; also Eph 6"-38, with which ef. 
1 Th 58) of ‘the strong man’= the Wicked One 
—the def. art. 6 (v.71) indicating a single and de- 
finite person. The ‘armour’ is the potent influ- 
ences at his disposal, called by St. Paul (Eph 64) 
‘wiles’ and (61) ‘ fiery darts,’ by which he deludes 
and overcomes. ‘Trusting to these, he with his 
possessions is ‘at peace’ until ‘the stronger than 
he’ (lcxupérepos at’rod [cf. Lk 31*]) comes on the 
scene, when the armour is taken away and he is 
spoiled of his possessions. 

The passage has a soteriological and an eschato- 
logical bearing. (1) It points to the power of Christ 
as able to dislodge evil passions and habits from 
the heart (cf. Mt 10% e¢ pass.). He is ‘stronger’ 
than ‘the strong man,’ and has ‘power to heal’ 
(Lk 5”). He thus fulfils the prophecy of Is 49% 
and 53”, delivering the prey and dividing the 
spoil. (2) Eschatologically it points to the final 
victory of good over evil. Cf. Col 2%, where we 
have the word drexducduevos (cf. Lighfoot’s note, 
in loc.). The ‘stronger’ had already come into 
the ‘strong one’s’ house and had delivered many ; 
the conflict was continued by Him and against 
Him till His death, when He overcame him that 
had the power of death; the same conflict of evil 
against good is still continued, His ‘spoiling’ is 
going on, He is still taking from His adversary 
one and another of his possessions, till in the end 
He shall bind him in the abyss and utterly destroy 
him (ef. esp. 1 Co 15-27 and Rey 196 8), 

For passages descriptive of Roman armour of 
the time, in Polybius and Josephus, see Hastings’ 
DB, s.v.; ef. also Martial, Epigr. ix. 57. With 
these St. Paul’s description of the Christian’s 
armour is inclose harmony ; but to find a ‘ diabolic’ 
significance in the several details is rather fanciful 
than helpful. 

LiteRATUuRE.—Hastings’ DB, s.v.; Ecce Homo, ch. xiii.; Expos. 
Times, iii. (1892) p. 349 ff.; Bunyan, Holy War, ch. ii. 

R. MACPHERSON. 

ARMY.—‘ Armies’ (crparetuara) are mentioned 
by Jesus as the natural instruments of discipline 
at the command of an Eastern king (Mt 22”). He 
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also foretells (Lk 21”) the day when ‘Jerusalem 
shall be compassed with armies’ (crparéreda). 
Otherwise there is little allusion to armies in the 
Gospels, and comparatively small use is made of 
lessons or figures drawn from military life. The 
Roman soldier, the legionary, did not loom very 
large in Palestine. When the Church spreads 
into the Province Asia, to Rome and Corinth, 
the impression of the army of Rome is much 
stronger both in the incidents of the Acts and 
in the figurative allusions of the Epistles. 

John the Baptist found soldiers (see art. SOLDIER) 
among the crowds who came to him to be baptized 
(Lk 34); and the most remarkable bond of union 
between the military character and the character 
conformed to God, that of discipline and orderly 
subordination, was suggested to our Lord by the 
conduct of a centurion (Lk 78). 

M. R. NEWBOLT. 

ARNI.—An ancestor of Jesus, according to the 
genealogy given by St. Luke (38, AV Aram). In 
Mt 1% he is called Ram (AV Aram). 


ARPHAXAD.—The spelling (in both AV and RV 
of Lk 3°) of the OT name which appears more 
correctly in the RV of OT as Arpachshad. 


ARREST (Jn 1872 =Mt 2647-55=Mk 14-2=L[Lk 
2247-53). When Judas, withdrawing from the 
Supper, betook himself to the high priests and 
informed them that he was ready to implement his 
agreement (see BETRAYAL), their simplest way 
would have been to accompany him back to the 
upper room and there arrest Jesus. It was, how- 
ever, impossible for them to proceed thus sum- 
marily. They had, indeed, the officers of the 
temple at their command (cf. Jn 7**); but these 
were insufficient, since the Law forbade them to 
go armed on the Passover day,* and, though Jesus 
and the Eleven were defenceless, He was the popular 
hero, and, should an alarm be raised, the multitude 
would be aroused and would come to the rescue. 
Moreover, had they taken such a step on their own 
authority, they would have offended the procura- 
tor, Pontius Pilate, who was ever jealous for the 
maintenance of order, especially at the festal 
seasons ; and it was of the utmost moment that 
they should secure his sympathy and co-operation. 
Accordingly, though doubtless impatient of the 
delay, they first of all appealed to him and ob- 
tained from him a detachment of soldiers from 
Fort Antonia, under the command of a tribune. 

i at Jerusalem consisted of a single cohort 
Gorey be B00 tach el Schirer, HJP 1. ii. p. 55). AnBay ray 
oxsipev (Jn 183) does not, of course, imply that the entire cohort 
was despatched on the errand. Cf. such phrases as call out 
the military,’ ‘summon the police.’ 


Ere all was arranged several hours had elapsed. 
Jesus had quitted the upper room and the city, 
but the traitor knew whither He had gone, and 
led the way to the garden on Mount Olivet, where 
each night during the Passion-week the Master 
had bivouacked with the Twelve in the open (Lk 
993%), It was a motley band that followed Judas. 
The soldiers would march in order, but the temple- 
servants, armed with brane and cle he nye 

hes, gave it the appearance of a me 
areble (ce Mt 2647 =Mk 14#=Lk 22"). And with 
the rest, forgetting their dignity in their eagerness 
to witness the success of their machinations, went 
some of the high priests, the temple-captains, + and 


the elders. 


‘No one shall go out with sword or 


Segre But if he go wut, he shail 


bow, with shield or sling or lance. 

ilty of sin.’ ? ; 
aon 98.52 orparnyo: rod izpov, the 0°330, officials next in 
dignity to the priests, charged with the preservation of order 
in the temple. Cf. Schiirer, HJP 1. 1. p. 267 ff. 
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When he had guided the band to the garden, 
Judas doubtless would fain have kept in the back- 
ground, but he was doomed to drink his cup of 
degradation to the dregs. It was the business of 
the soldiers to make the arrest, but they did not 
know Jesus, and, Seeing not one man but twelve, 
they were at a loss which was He. It was neces. 
sary that J udas should come forward and resolve 
their perplexity. Casting shame to the winds, he 
gave them a sign: ‘The one whom [I shall kiss is 
he. Take him.’ Then he advanced and, greeting 
Jesus with feigned reverence: ‘Hail, Rabbi!’ 
kissed Him effusively.* It was the climax of his 
villainy, and Jesus repulsed him with a stinging 
sentence. ‘Comrade v He cried, in that one word 
suming up the traitor’s baseness; ‘to thine 
errand.’+ Brushing the traitor aside, He stepped 
forward and demanded of the soldiers: ‘Whom 
are ye seeking?’ ‘Jesus the Nazarene,’ they 
faltered. ‘I am he,’ He answered, making per- 
haps to advance towards them and surrender Him- 
self; and, overawed by His tone and bearing, 
they retreated and fell on the ground. 

Unless,’ says St. Jerome,{ ‘He had had even in His counte- 
nance something sidereal, the Apostles would never have fol- 
lowed Him at once, nor would those who had come to arrest 
Him have fallen to the ground.’ It is, however, unnecessary 
to assume a miracle. Cf. the consternation of the mercenary 
soldier who came, sword in hand, to kill C, Marius at Minturnaw. 
‘The chamber in which he happened to be lying having no 
very bright light but being gloomy, it is said that the eyes of 
Marius appeared to dart a great flame on the soldier, and a loud 
voice came from the old man: ‘‘ Darest thou, fellow, to slay 
C. Marius?” So the barbarian immediately rushed out, crying : 
“T cannot kill C. Marius!”’§ It is related of John Bunyan 
that once, as he was preaching, a justice came with several 
constables to arrest him. ‘The justice commanded him to 
come down from his stand, but he mildly told he was about 
his Master’s business, and must rather obey His voice than 
that of man. Then a constable was ordered to fetch him 
down ; who coming up, and taking hold of his coat, no sooner 
did Mr. Bunyan fix his eyes stedfastly upon him, having his 
Bible then open in his hand, but the man let go, looked pale 
and retired ; upon which said he to his auditors, ‘‘ See how this 
man trembleth at the word of God!”’ And John Wesley was 
once assailed by a gang of ruffians. ‘Which is he? which is he?’ 
they cried, not recognizing him in the press. ‘I am he,’ said 
Wesley, confronting them fearlessly ; and they fell back and let 
him go unmolested. 

Jesus reiterated His question: ‘Whom are ye 
seeking ?’ and, when they answered again: ‘Jesus 
the Nazarene,’ He once more gave Himself up to 
arrest, adding an intercession for the Eleven : CUBE 
ye are seeking me, let these men go their way.’ 
Recovering themselves, the soldiers seized Him, 
and, as ey. were proceeding to bind Him, the 
more roughly perhaps that they were ashamed of 
their weakness, the indignation of the disciples 
mastered their alarm, and Peter, with the courage 
of despair, drew a sword which he carried under 
his cloak|| and, assailing a slave of the high priest 
named Malchus, cut off his right ear. An uproar 
ensued, and the disciples must have paid the 

enalty of the rash act had not Jesus intervened. 

Jorking His hands free from the cords and cray- 
ing 2 brief release: ‘Let me go—just thus far,’ 
He touched the wounded ear and healed it.1_ The 
miracle occasioned a diversion; and, while his mates 
were crowding about Malchus, Jesus reasoned with 
His excited followers. ‘Put the sword into its 
sheath,’ He commanded Peter. ‘The cup which 
my Father hath given me, shall I not drink it? 
Dost thou suppose that I cannot appeal to my 

* Mt 2648-49= Mk 1444-49 girnow, xurepianoey. Cf. Lk 738.45, 

+ Euth, Zig. 76 02 #9” & (Tisch., WH 69’ 0) reper odx tparnparinais 
dvayvurrtiov® évivwone yap ip’ a To peyévero® LAN eroPauyTiKas. 

t Ad Principiam Exuplan. Psalm. xliv. 


Plut. C. Mar. § 39. é 
* Ot Lk 2238. Chrysostom thinks that these u&yeipos were 


the knives (uzxo.px may mean either sword or knife) which 
Peter and John (cf. Lk 228) had used in slaying and dressin 
the Paschal lamb. It evinces their sense of impending pe! 
that they carried the wéxaspes despite the legal prohibition, — 

4] This miracle is recorded by Luke alone, but the immunity 
of Peter from instant vengeance is inexplicable without it. 
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Father, and he will even now send to my support 
more than twelve legions of angels (¢.e. one for 
Himself and one for each of the Eleven)? How 
then are the scriptures to be fulfilled that even 
thus it must come to pass?’ St. Chrysostom * finds 
here an allusion to the destruction of Sennacherib’s 
army (2K 19%); If a single angel smote that host 
of 185,000 armed men, what could this rabble do 
against 72,000 angels? 

Anxious to avert attention still further from the 
Eleven, Jesus addressed Himself to the Jewish 
rulers who with their officers had accompanied the 
soldiers. ‘As though against a brigand,’ He said 
scornfully, ‘have ye come forth with swords and 
cudgels? Daily in the temple I was wont to sit 
teaching, and ye did not arrest me.’ What had 
kept them from arresting Him in the temple- 
court? It was fear of the multitude (cf. Mt 26*°= 
Mk 141-?=Lk 221-2), And they were cowards still, 
coming forth with an armed band against a de- 
fenceless man. It was a stroke of biting sarcasm, 
and they felt the sting of it. Apparently it pro- 
voked them to violence. At all events the Eleven 
were at that moment stricken with sudden panic, 
and ‘all forsook him and fled.’ 

They made good their escape, but the infuriated 
rulers + laid hands on one who, though not a 
follower of Jesus, was evidently a friend and 
sympathizer. St. Mark alone has recorded the 
incident. A solitary figure (es 7s) strangely 
attired had been hovering near during the ren- 
contre—‘a young man arrayed in a linen sheet + 
over his undress.’ When the Eleven took to flight 
the rulers laid hold on him; and, dropping his 
garment, he left it in their grasp and escaped un- 
dressed. § 


Who was he? and why should the Evangelist have recorded 
an incident which seems merely to introduce an incongruous 
element of comedy into the tragic narrative? Of all the con- 
jectures which have been offered, || the most reasonable seems to 
be that he was St. Mark himself (Olshaus., Godet). The conjec- 
ture is of recent date, but long ago it was alleged that he was 
from the house where Jesus had eaten the Passover (Euth. Zig., 
Theophyl.) ; and it may well have been, as Ewald suggests, the 
house of Mary, that widow lady who resided in Jerusalem with 
her son John Mark, and showed hospitality to the Apostles in 
after days (Ac 1212). Probably Mark had gone to rest that 
evening after the celebration of the Passover by his household, 
and, with a foreboding of trouble, had lain awake. He had 
heard Jesus and the Eleven descend after midnight from the 
upper room and quit the house, and, hastily rising and wrapping 
his sheet about him, had anxiously followed after them and 
witnessed all that passed in Gethsemane. And it may be that 
the incident was less trivial than it appears. In early days St. 
Mark bore a singular epithet. He was styled ‘the stump- 
fingered,’ § and in the absence of any reasonable explanation of 
the epithet it may, perhaps, be conjectured that during the 
scuffle in Gethsemane his finger had been mutilated by the slash 
of a sword (see Hapos. Ist ser. i. [1875] pp. 436-446). 

; DAVID SMITH, 

ART.—There has been in Christian history no 
antagonism between religion and art as such; 
though there have been abuses of particular forms 
of art, and consequent reactions against those 
abuses. The NT affords little guidance, for it is 
not concerned with the subject. It is the revelation 
of a Person, not of a code of rules. It deals with 
fundamental spiritual facts, and it was not within 
the scope of the writers of its books to supply 
disquisitions on art or philosophy or science. Such 
problems were left to be settled from age to age 


* In Matth. \xxxy. 

t Mk 1451 of yeevioxos om. Tisch., WH. 

x’ The cde was a bed-sheet. Cf. Eus. HE vi. 40: wévav ix) 
THS EDVHS, HS Nmy yupevos, tv Ta Aww ErOyueTs,, Where Heinichen, 


comparing our passage, comments: ‘éy +a Awa éo0yueers idem 
est quod alias vocatur civday.? ; 

§ yuuvos, not absolutely naked. Of. Jn 217. 

\| John, who recovered from his panic and followed Jesus to 
the high priest’s palace (Gregory, Moral. xiv. 23). James 
the Lord's brother, who, according to Eus. HE ii. 23, always 
after his conversion wore linen garments (Epiphan., Theophy.). 
See Petavel in Hapositor, March 1891. 

* GJ Hippol. Philosoph. vii. 30: otrs Wataos $ &adoroves obre 
Mapxos 6 xor0Bodaxrvros. 
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spiritual instinct of a Church, to which 
Christ promised the abiding presence of the Spirit : 
the NT has no more to say about art than it has 
to say about economics or natural science, and 
therefore it neither praises any of these things nor 
condemns them; it is concerned with that which 
underlies them all. 

The NT is neutral also in regard to the use of 
art in the worship of the Temple. The Jews were 
not an inartistic nation, though they had not the 
genius for art of some other races: they had music, 
poetry, sculpture, architecture, and the usual minor 
arts of their time; and, though in sculpture they 
were under strict regulations for the prevention of 
idolatry, this did not prevent them from using 
graven images within the sanctuary itself, while 
in the ornaments of their worship they had been 
guided by elaborate regulations as to form and 
colour and symbolism. Christianity grew up in 
these surroundings, and did not find any fault with 
them. Our Lord condemned the ethical formalism 
of current religion, but not its art: He condemned 
the traflicking in the Temple, but not its beauty. 
Nor did His disciples have anything to say against 
the art of the pagan cities where they went, 
though they had much to say about the wicked- 
ness: they are silent on the subject, except for a 
few illustrations from engraving and painting in 
He 13 8° and 10%. It is in the Apocalypse alone 
that we have any setting forth of visible beauty ; 
and here there is a clearer recognition of the 
principle of art, because nothing else could express 
what the writer had to show forth. It is not 
enough to say that the imagery of the Apocalypse 
is merely symbolic: all religious art is symbolic. 
St. John envelops his conception of the highest 
form of being in an atmosphere of glowing beauty ; 
and a Church which accepted his teaching could 
hardly mistrust material beauty as a handmaid of 
religion. It is not therefore to be wondered at 
that Christian worship, as we know of it after the 
Peace of the Church, was much influenced by the 
descriptions of the heavenly worship in the Apoca- 
lypse (see, e.g., the recently discovered Testament of 
our Lord, A.D. 350). 

But, if we would find in the NT the final argu- 
ment in favour of art, we must turn, as Westcott 
says in his great essay on the subject, to the 
central message of Christianity--the Word became 
jliesh. Here is the justification and the sanctifica- 
tion of all that is truly human: Christianity em- 
braces all life, and ‘the inspiration of the new 
birth extends to every human interest and faculty.’ 
The old conflict between the spiritual and the 
material is reconciled by the Incarnation ; for by 
it the visible became ce sacrament, or outward 
sign, of that which is inward and spiritual. Thus, 
like the Incarnation itself, ‘Christian art embodies 
the twofold conception of the spiritual destiny of 
the visible, and of a spiritual revelation through 
the visible. The Seattcal fact of the Christian faith 
gives a solid unity to both truths.’ The office of 
art, Westcott continues, is ‘to present the truth 
of things under the aspect of beauty’: the effect 
of Christianity upon art is that of ‘a new birth, 
a transfiguration of all human powers by the 
revelation of their divine connexions and destiny’ ; 
and thus ‘Christian art is the interpretation of 
beauty in life under the light of the Incarnation.’ 
Thus the Christian artist is a teacher, his art is 
ministerial, and when it appears to be an end in 
itself idolatry has begun ; his true function is both 
to interpret the world as God has made it in its 
beauty, in the light of a deeper understanding of 
its meaning, and also to embody to men his own 
visions of the truth—‘he is not a mirror but a 
prophet,’ and love is his guide. Thus he is led 
‘through the most patient and reverent regard of 
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phenomena to the contemplation of the eternal’ ; 
for ‘the beauty which is the aim of Christian art is 
referred toa Divine ideal. It is not ‘of the world,” 
as finding its source or its final measure there, 
but ‘of the Father,” as corresponding to an unseen 
truth. The visible to the Christian eye is in every 
part a revelation of the invisible.’ 

Westcott, however, assumes an ‘antagonism of 
early Christians to contemporary art,’ and points 
to the central message of Christianity as establish- 
ing a reconciliation between supposed ‘ elements of 
contrast.’ Was there, we must ask any such an- 
tagonism as a matter of history? When Westcott 
wrote, Christian archeology was still in its in- 
faney ; much that we now have was still undis- 
covered, and that which was known was uncertain 
in date and inaccurately reproduced ; notions still 
held the field which have since been disproved, as, 
for instance, that which credits the early Church 
with the wanton destruction of pagan monuments, 
when, as a matter of fact, the ancient Roman 
temples were, after the triumph of Christianity, 
long kept in repair at the expense of the Christian 
State, as the chief glory of the city. 

The question is of great importance, for modern 
writers frequently condemn Christianity because 
of its supposed depreciation of humanity. Thus 
the natural scientist Metchnikoff— writing, as 
people do, about matters which are outside his 
province —declares in The Nature of Man that 
Christianity lowered our conception of human 
nature, and gives as evidence this statement :— 
‘Sculpture, which played so great a part in the 
ancient world, and which was intimately associated 
with Greek ideals, began to decline in the Chris- 
tian era,’—the real truth being, as we shall see, 
that sculpture had been declining for several 
generations in pagan hands, and that Christian 
nie did what they could with the decadent 
erait. 

Now Westcott himself states that ‘ the literary 
evidence is extremely scanty’ as regards the rela- 
tion of Christianity to art; and, writing twenty- 
two years Jater, we may add that archeological 
evidence all points in the opposite direction to 
that which he supposed. The literary evidence, 
indeed, proves little as to the first two centuries, 
though recent discoveries have increased our know- 
ledge of the 3rd century. 

The usual quotations from the Fathers—such as 
Westcott gives—are, indeed, ‘extremely scanty’ ; 
but the one extract which does deal directly and 
definitely with the subject has been curiously over- 
looked. It is from Clement of Alexandria in the 
chapter headed ‘Human arts as well as Divine 
knowledge proceed from God’ (Strom. i. 4), and is 
quite final as to Clement’s opinion. After perti- 
nently referring to the craftsman Bezalel the son 
of Uri (Ex 317°), whose ‘ understanding’ was from 
God, he proceeds— 

‘For those who practise the common arts are in what per- 
tains to the senses highly gifted: in hearing, he who is com- 
monly called a musician; in touch, he who moulds clay ; in 
voice, the singer ; in smell, the perfumer ; in sight, the engraver 
of devices on seals. .. . With reason, therefore, the Apostle has 
-ealled the wisdom of God ‘‘ manifold,” which has manifested its 
power “‘in many departments and in many modes” [Eph 310, 
He 11}—by art, by knowledge, by faith, by prophecy—for our 
benefit. ‘‘For all wisdom is from the Lord and is with him for 
ever” [Sir 11], as says the Wisdom of Jesus.’ 


Though less comprehensive than this admirable 
statement, the passage to which Westcott himself 
alludes is also extremely interesting. Clement 
describes a number of subjects commonly engraved 
upon seals to which Christians could give a Chris- 
tian meaning (see CHRIST IN ART), whilst he 
forbids the use of seals which bear idols, swords, 
bows, and drinking cups—condemning thus, not 
art, but idolatry, war, and drunkenness (Peed. iu. 
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3). Origen’s answer to Celsus (c. Cels. viii. 17-20) is 
often quoted as denying the use of art. He meets 
Celsus’ charge that ‘we shrink from raising altars, 
statues, and temples,’ by saying that Celsus ‘ does 
not perceive that we regard the spirit of every 
good man as an altar,’ and that Christ is ‘the most 
excellent image in all creation,’ and ‘that we do 
refuse to build lifeless temples to the Giver of all 
life, let anyone who chooses learn how we are 
taught that our bodies are the temple of God.’ 
This rhetorical answer cannot be taken as denying 
the use of art by the African Christians: it is a 
vindication of the spiritual nature of Christian 
worship, and the ‘ lifeless temples’ must be referred 
to paganism, since there was nowhere any shrinking 
from the erection of church buildings. Origen is 
not concerned with the question of art: he merely 
denies ‘altars, statues, and temples’ in the heathen 
sense. 

Even Tertullian, Montanist though he was, is 
clear in not condemning artists for practising their 
art, though he has a good deal to say about their 
making idols; the artist who makes idols works 
‘illicitly’? like Hermogenes, who ‘despises God’s 
law in his painting’ (adv. Hermog. 1). An artist’s 
profession was full of temptation from heathen 
patrons: so Tertullian warns them that ‘every 
artificer of an idol is guilty of one and the same 
crime’ as he who worships it (de Jdol. 3), since to 
make an idol is to worship it (26. 6); and he 
advises them to practise their art in other direc- 
tions—‘ gild slippers instead of statues’—‘ We urge 
men generally to such kinds of handicrafts as do 
not come in contact with an idol’ (ib. 8). Else- 
where he gives useful testimony by his incidental 
mention of Christian art work in the painting of 
the Good Shepherd and other subjects upon chalices 
(de Pudic. 7 and 10). 

This is, in fact, the conclusion to which the literary 
evidence leads us: the early Christians were told 
to keep clear of paganism, with which their daily 
work was often so closely involved, but they were 
not told to forswear art. : 

If we wish to find a condemnation of art as such, 
we must turn not to Christianity, but to pre- 
Christian philosophy, and—in spite of all that has 
been said about the opposition between Hebraism 
and Hellenism—not to a Jewish but to a Greek 
writer. Plato knew what art was; he belonged toa 
race with whom art was not a mere incident but a 
most important part of life ; in describing his ideal 
city he had to deal with the problem of art, and he 
settled it by excluding the artist altogether. Be- 
ginning with dramatic art, he proceeds, towards the 
end of the Republic, with a consistent adherence 
to principle that is as rare now as it was then, to 
include every form of art in his condemnation. 
His reasons are three—The artist creates without 
knowing or caring what is good or bad, and thus 
separates himself from morality ; he is an imitator 
of appearances, and therefore a long way off the 
brutli ; and art, whether poetry or painting or the 
drama, excites passions which ought to be curbed. 
Plato fully recognized that if painting is wrong, 
poetry must be wrong too; and he decided that 
poetry also must be excluded from the perfect city. 
He was right at least in this, that all art must 
stand or fall together ; and in the light of his clear 
thought it is easy to see that the three movements 
which have appeared in Christendom—Asceticism, 
Iconoclasm, and Puritanism—were not really move- 
ments against art. The Christian Church never 
adopted Plato’s position : the ascetic precursors of 
Monasticism came nearest it, but they formulated 
no principle beyond that of complete renunciation 
of the world for the benefit of their own souls, and 
they did little or nothing to check the lavish deco- 
ration of churches which characterized their age. 
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The Iconoclasts of the Byzantine Empire were often 
great patrons of architecture, poetry, and the minor 
arts; and, though they carried their special prin- 
ciple down to the forbidding of pictures of sacred 
subjects even in books, they did not carry it beyond 
the question of images. The Puritans, being Eng- 
lishmen, were naturally less logical than the Greek 
iconoclasts; thus, they accepted Judaism when it 
forbade images, and ignored it when it commanded 
ceremonial: in fact, they disliked art in so far as 
it embodied ideas which were distasteful to them, 
and no further. Puritanism was a mingling of the 
two earlier reactions, asceticism and iconoclasm : 
it can hardly be taken as embodying a principle of 
opposition to art. ne: 

The question is not, then, one between Puritanism 
and Catholicism, or between Hebraism and Hellen- 
ism, but between Platonism and Aristotelianism. 
For it was Aristotle who answered Plato; and he did 
so by pointing out that a true philosophy must make 
the whole of human nature rationally intelligible ; 
for, the Universe being rationally organized, the ex- 
istence of art proves that it must have a proper 
function in life. This is surely the philosophy also 
of the Incarnation: the Word became flesh, and in 
that the whole of human nature becomes intel- 
ligible ; it is good in itself, and in its unstained 
perfection can become a fit manifestation of the 
Divine. 

Sin, indeed, mars this perfection ; and while sin 
remains, asceticism continues to have its function 
in the world. The love of the beautiful may de- 
generate into the lust of the eye, because the 
inward and spiritual is forgotten, and the sacra- 
mentalism of art is lost. It may then become 


necessary to pluck out the eye that sees, or to cut 
off the fashioning hand, in order to enter into 
life; but it is a choice of evils,—the man escapes 


Gehenna, but he enters into life ‘maimed.’ 

So, though it is better to be maimed than to be 
lost, better to hate art than to make it a god, 
hiding the eternal which it should reveal, better, 
indeed, to break images than to worship them ; yet 
the fulness of truth lies not in the severance, but 
in the union of the good and the beautiful. They 
have often appeared as rival tendencies in history. 
Religious men have often been narrow and in- 
human, artists have often been weak in will and 
the creatures of their emotions, as Aristotle found 
them ; but the one-sidedness of men serves only to 
illustrate the manysidedness of truth. Christen- 
dom through all her struggles has loved righteous- 
ness, and has not forgotten to love art also. She 
has her fasts, but she has also her feasts. 

It is certain as a historic fact that the early 
Church had no suspicion of art, but accepted 
without scruple the decorative motives and forms 
of the classical civilization to which, apart from 
religion and ethics, she belonged, eliminating only 
such themes as bore an idolatrous or immoral 
meaning. Limited at first in her resources, she 
did not for a while attain to magnificence ; but all 
the evidence of archeology, which is yearly ac- 
cumulating, shows that she made use of art so far 
as she had opportunity. Nor did she try to create 
an art of her own; she used the art as she used the 
languages of the empire. The art of the early 
Church is not Christian in its form, but in its 
inspiration. 

_Most of the earliest Christian art that has been 
discovered is in the Catacombs of Rome. This 
does not mean, as Westcott supposes, that the 
Church of Italy was artistic while the rest of the 
Chureh was not; still less does it show, as is 
popularly imagined, that the Roman Christians 
used the Catacombs as their churches and per- 
manent hiding-places. The art of the Catacombs 
has survived because it has been preserved under- 


ground ; but it was not the only art, and the early 
Christians worshipped above ground like every- 
body else, except in the case of occasional services 
for the departed. But hardly anything has sur- 
vived of the art above ground: in literature we 
have only hints that stir but do not satisfy the 
imagination,—as when Eusebius tells us (HE viii. 
12) that in times of persecution the churches were 
pulled down (as by Diocletian in 302), and men- 
tions that the church at Nicomedia, destroyed in 
303, was of great size and importance (de Mort. 
Pers. 12, ‘fanum illud editissimum’). At a time 
when not the buildings only, but the very books of 
the Christians were destroyed, it was in the burial- 
places—immune by Roman law from molestation, 
and hidden away from the ravages of sun and air, 
and of barbarians ancient and modern—that works 
of art survived; and to the Catacombs we must 
turn for our evidence. There is every reason to 
suppose that the art which we find there is typical 
of that of the whole Church ; for (1) the Christian 
Churches were bound together by remarkably 
close ties in the first three centuries ; (2) the sym- 
bolism of the Catacombs is shown by the early 
literature to have been that of the rest of the 
Church also ; and (3) there was a uniformity of art 
throughout the empire, of which Rome was the 
cosmopolitan centre,—an Italian city indeed in 
which most of the art was executed by Greeks. 
Enough description for our present purpose of 
the paintings in the Catacombs will be found in 
the article on CHRIST IN ART. To that article, 
which deals with Christian art on its most import- 
ant side (the Christological), reference may also be 
made for illustrations from the other arts which are 
here more briefly mentioned. It will suffice here 
to make a few general statements. (1) Pictorial 
art is found in the earliest catacombs, belonging 
to a period before the end of the Ist cent., as well 
as in those of later date; (2) the first Christians 
must have been fond of art to use it so freely in 
the dark: the cudbicula of the Catacombs, which 
were only visited occasionally, and where nothing 
could be painted or seen except by lamp-light, 
must represent art atits minimum. Yet that art 
is both good and abundant. (3) Among the very 
earliest examples, figures are included as well as 
merely decorative subjects of animals, flowers, ete. 
(4) The art is the highly developed art of the 
Roman Empire, which was at its height in the Ist 
and 2nd centuries, and declined after the reign of 
Hadrian. (5) The art of the Catacombs is there- 
fore Christian only in that it generally represents 
Christian subjects, and that it acquires almost at 
once a certain marked character of mystic sym- 
bolism which is peculiar to the ages of persecu- 
tion. Certainly there is something about this 
early painting which at once distinguishes it as 
Christian. Its authors were intent on expressing 
ideas,—not the technical theology of an ecclesi- 
astical system, but the faith and hope of ordinary 
Christian people,—therefore they use suggestion 
and symbol, and are fond of a conventional treat- 
ment even of Scripture subjects, and thus their 
work is marked by a quiet reserve that excludes 
all reference to the sufferings and death of the 
martyrs, and dwells upon the life and power of 
Christ, not upon His death and passion. This art 
is marked by simplicity, happiness, and peace ; 
it deals only with such OT and NT and other 
subjects as could bear a mystical interpretation in 
connexion with the deliverance and happiness of 
the departed through the power of Christ and the 
grace of the sacraments. It is sometimes of a 
high technical order and of great beauty, though 
the difficulties of its execution led to its being 
often sketchy in character. Born full-grown in 
the 1st cent., it passed in the 2nd into this second 
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mystical period, declining after the 2nd cent. 

gradually in technique, as the pagan art was 

Sie After the Peace of the Church in the 
1 cent. 


can ete it passes into its third period, when its 
Symbolism 1s more obvious, more didactic and 
dogmatic. 

Sculpture naturally does not appear so early as 

ainting. The dark catacombs were no place for 
its display, though in them it has its beginnings 
in the graffiti or incised designs which are common 
on the tombs. These were easily to be seen, and 
could be wrought on the spot, which was an im- 
portant consideration in days when it was difficult 
to order Christian sculpture from pagan shops. It 
would be an easier matter to have executed in the 
public studios a subject that could bear a pagan 
interpretation ; and thus it is that we do find a 
statue of the Good parpeots which probably 
belongs tothe 3rd cent., though one would natur- 
ally expect Christians who lived in pagan times to 
be shy of the use of statuary. In the 4th cent. 
the growing custom of burial above ground, 
coupled with the prosperity of the Church, en- 
couraged the use of sculptured sarcophagi (ef. 
CHRIST IN ART). Excellent carved ivories are 
also found at this period, but art had been steadil 
declining since Hadrian’s time, and after the 6t 
cent. no good sculpture of any sort is found. There 
Was no opposition to it in the West, but in the East 
the Iconoclastiec controversy (716-867) led to the 
wholesale destruction of ‘images,’ whether painted 
or earved ; and though it ended in the restoration 
of pictures, there was a tacit compromise by which 
statues were not restored, in spite of the decision in 
favour of ‘images’ by the Second Council of Nica 
(787). This renunciation of statuary in the Eastern 
Church grew into a passionate aversion to its use 
inside a place of worship,—an aversion which con- 
tinues still. 

Among the minor arts may be mentioned that 
of gold-glass, which commenced early in the 3rd 
cent., and has preserved for us many Christian 
pictures and symbols. Miniature illustration 
came into general use in the 4th cent. in MSS 
of books of the Bible; it was not decorative like 
that of the Middle Ages; the miniatures were 
separated from the text, and were devoted to 
giving pictures of the Scripture events described, 
much as in present-day book illustration. The 
handicrafts of ttery, metal, and jewel work, 
etc., gradually adopted Christian symbolism,—thus 
it first appears on lamps in the 3rd century. The 
magnificence of church plate after the Peace of the 
Church almost passes belief. An early instance is 
given in the Pilgrimage of Sylvia (A.D. 385), which 
was discovered in 1888. 

‘Iti ibing her experiences in Syria, 
: uke ae ge = Aaah sii lee ay of the jets 
of the Anastasis, or of the cross in J erusalem or in Bethlehem ‘ 
for there you would see nothing but gold and gems or silk ; for 
if you see the veils, they are all of silk, with stripes of gold ; if 
you see the curtains, they are the same. Every kind of gold 
and gemmed vessel is used on that day. It is impossible to 
relate the number and weight of the lights, tapers, and lamps 
and other utensils. And what shall I say of the adornment of 
the fabric, which Constantine, with all the power of his king- 
dom, in the presence of his mother, honoured with gold, mosaic, 
and precious stones?’ 

With this may be compared the gifts, recorded 
in the Liber Pontificalis, which Constantine made 
to certain churches: among them he gave to St. 
Peter's ‘3 golden _chalices with emeralds ane 
jacinths, each having 45 gems and weighing 12 
pounds’; and ‘a golden paten with a tower of 
purest gold, with a dove adorned with purer a 
and jacinths, and 215 pearls, weighing 30 pounds’; 
while to St. John Lateran he gave no fewer than 
174 candlesticks and chandeliers of various sorts, 
as to which Fleury reckons that altogether they 


furnished 8730 separate lights. 


These figures! grew up, 
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Suggest a magnificence of the surroundings of 
worship that is far removed from the simple two- 
handled cup of the 2nd cent. fresco of the Fractio 
Panis. None the less, the fact that Constantine’s 
gift was made shows that there was no tradition 
of dislike to such magnificence. Such descriptions 
bear out the general impression that the early 
Church made free use of whatever richness of art 
her opportunities could provide, though when 
necessity required she was content, as Jerome 
says, ‘to carry the body of Christ in a basket of 
osiers and His blood in a cup of glass.’ 

Mosaic art, of which there are extant such 
splendid examples in the churches of the Imperial 
cities, Rome and Ravenna and Constantinople, 
followed upon architecture, and flourished between 
the 4th and 7th centuries. Its magnificence and 
durability make it to us the most characteristic 
feature of the Christian art of that period. The 
principal subjects represented are the great figures 
of Christ enthroned, figures of the Apostles and 
other saints, apocalyptic and other symbolic sub- 
jects, scenes from the Old and New Testaments, 
anti pictures of imperial personages and bishops. 

In architecture there have been many theories 
as to the origin of the basilica. It is now very. 
generally agreed that the Christian church is a 
development of the classical atriwm, the central 
colonnaded court of dwelling-houses in the Imperial 
age. The earliest gatherings for worship took place 
in the atriwm of some wealthy convert, and were 
thus surrounded with all the greater and lesser arts 
of the period. Now, the Greek and Roman temples 
were constructed for a worship in which both the 
altar and the worshippers stood outside. The Chris- 
tian worship began in the home (Ro 16° and perhaps 
Ac 2%), and the purpose of the earliest Bhirehes 
was to hold a large number of worshippers before 
the Lord’s Table ; thus, though the style was that 
of the age, the manner of its use was different 
from the first. The basilica is a distinctively 
Christian building, marked out by its oblong 
shape, clerestory, colonnaded aisles, and apse. It 
was probably in process of development in the 
centuries before the Peace of the Church,—we 
read, e.g., of church buildings in the newly found 
Canons of Hippolytus, c. 220-250 A.D.,—though no 
extant edifice is known (unless the startling theory 
just put forth by Dr. Richter and Mr. C. Taylor in 
their books on $8. Maria Maggiore in Rome comes 
to be accepted—the theory being that this church 
and its mosaics belong to the 2nd century). The 
churches destroyed by Diocletian were rebuilt 
under Constantine, and it is to the Constantinian 
period that the earliest surviving basilicas belong, 
whether in Italy, Syria, or Africa. In the Kast 
there was later one marked development, the use 
of the dome, which culminated under Justinian in 
St. Sofia, and has continued to be characteristic 
of the Greek and Russian churches down to our 
own day. In the West the basilica continued un- 
changed till the 8th, and in some parts till the 
10th cent., when it was modified by the growth of 
what is called Romanesque architecture, of which 
Gothicis but adevelopment ; but the main features 
of tho basilica—nave, clerestory, aisles, projecting 
sanctuary, and often transepts—remain unchanged 
to-day. 

The decline of Western art in what are called 
the Dark Ages is often attributed to Christianity 
and its supposed hatred of human nature. The 
truth is, that while Byzantium maintained a high 
culture far better and longer than used to be sup- 
posed, the whole Roman civilization well-nigh dis- 
appeared under the invasions of the northern 
races; these peoples were converted and gradually 
civilized by Christianity, and, as their civilization 
their art developed from the barbaria 
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stage till it culminated in the perfection of Gothic. 
That art in its development had the limitations 
of the young races; it developed more rapidly in 
architecture and architectural carving than in 
painting or statuary ; but all this has nothing to 
do with Christianity, as writers like Taine sup- 
pose—‘If one considers the stained glass windows, 
or the windows in the cathedrals, or the rude 
paintings, it appears as if the human race had 
become degenerate, and its blood had been im- 
poverished : pale saints, distorted martyrs, hermits 
withered and unsubstantial,’ ete. (Phil. de VArt, 
88, 352, 4th ed.). Passages like this are beside 
the mark; the art of the Middle Ages was full- 
blooded enough, and was admirable even in its 
rude beginnings, when it had not learnt the most 
difficult of lessons—the representation of the 
human form. In architecture and the kindred 
arts the Middle Ages brought a new revelation of 
beauty into the world,—an art that stands alone, 
not only for its lofty spirituality and_ technical 
excellence, but also for its homely democratic 
humanity. : 
Beyond this it is not necessary to go, since we 
are not dealing with the history of art in general, 
but only with the relation between it and Chris- 
tianity. It has been necessary to sketch the 
beginnings because of the widespread idea that 
Christianity started with an aversion to the fine 
arts, and was reconciled to them only as worldli- 
ness increased upon her. Modern archeology has 
proved this idea to be mistaken; and, having 
pointed out what is now known as to the early 
use of art by the Church, we need not follow the 
subsequent history of painting and sculpture, of 
architecture and the handicrafts, in their develop- 
ments and decadences, except to say that, though 
art in the Christian era has been sometimes rude 
and sometimes pagan, it has at its best—when 
most perfect in technique and most imbued with 
spiritual purpose—excelled all else that the world 
has been able to produce: even the perfect statuary 
of Greece was outrivalled by such an artist as 
Michael Angelo, who reveals not only the body 
but the soul within the body also. The best Chris- 
tian art is better than anything that has gone 
before, because it has more to express. 
Christendom, then, began its career in natural 
association with art; and art is Christian, not by 
reason of any peculiarity of style, but when it is 
informed by the Christian ideal. Art is not an 
end in itself, but alanguage; the greatest artificers, 
like the greatest writers, are those who have the 
greatest things to say, and the fineness of any art 
is, as Ruskin says, ‘an index of the moral purity 
and majesty of the emotion it expresses.’ Pagan 
reaction has, indeed, more than once taken refuge 
in art, as it has also taken refuge in science ; but 
the fault does not lie ineither. There must always 
be reaction when the Church refuses to recognize 
the truth of science or the seriousness of art. And 
art is serious, for it is one of man’s primal gifts, 
and, like nature, one of his most constant edu- 
cators. Art is necessary because, in Ruskin’s 
words, ‘life without industry is guilt, and industry 
without art is brutality’; and though, as he found, 
religious men in his time despised art, they de- 
spised it at the peril of religion. He was himself 
the greatest exponent of the religious mission of 
art and of ifs moral value. And his conclusion 
was that the root of all good art lies in ‘the two 
essential instincts of humanity, the love of order 
and the love of kindness,’ the one associated with 
righteousness, the other with charity. ‘The ‘love 
of beauty,’ he proceeds, ‘is an essential part of all 
healthy buman nature, and though it can long 
coexist with states of life in many other respects 
Unviriuous, it is itself wholly good,—the direct ad- | 
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versary of envy, avarice, mean worldly care, and 
especially of cruelty. It entirely perishes when 
these are wilfully indulged.’ If this be so, it is 
indeed of the gospel, and excellent in so far as it 
is close to the spirit of Christ. If this be so,—and 
no man had a better right to make bold generaliza- 
tions on the subject than Ruskin,—artists and 
preachers can agree in his conclusion that the 
great arts ‘have had, and can have, but three prin- 
cipal directions of purpose: first, that of enfore- 
ing the religion of men; secondly, that of perfect- 
ing their ethical state ; thirdly, that of doing them 
material service.’ 

LITERATURE.—The same authorities mainly as for the article 
on Curist In ArT. Special use has been made in the present 
article of : W. Lowrie’s Christian Art and Archeology (1901) ; 
Westcott’s essay on ‘The Relation of Christianity to Art’ in his 
Commentary on the Epistles of St. John (1883); A. J. Maclean’s 
Recent Discoveries Illustrating Early Christian Life and 
Worship (1904); an article on ‘Art and Puritanism’ by J. W. 
Mackail in Saint George, vol. vii. (1904) ; while out of the multi- 
tude of Ruskin’s works the concluding extract is taken from 
his Lectures on Art (1887). P. DEARMER. 


ASA.—A king of Judah (c. 918-878 B.C.), named 
in our Lord’s genealogy, Mt 1**. 


ASCENSION.—The Ascension is the name ap- 
plied to that event in which the Risen Christ 
finally parted from His disciples and passed into 
the heavens. The traditional view is based on the 
passage Ac 1, supported by Mk 16%, Lk 24%-°1 
(which narrate the event), Jn 6% 2017 (which look 
forward to it), Eph 4°, 1 Ti 3%, 1 P 3”, He 4" 
(which imply it). To the foregoing list many 
would add references of Christ to His departure 
(from the context not identifiable with His death), 
Mt 935 2611. 29. 6 Jn 7% 14-16; and allusions in 
Acts, Epistles, Revelation, to Christ being ‘ seated 
at the right hand of God’ (Ac 2% 37! 581 756 1335-37, 
Ph 2°, He 1° 29 12?, Rev 18 5° ete.). The details are 
drawn from Ac 1: the scene, the Mt. of Olives ; 
the time, forty days after the Resurrection ; the 
occasion, a conversation concerning the Kingdom ; 
the act of parting in being taken up ; the vanish- 
ing in a dou the vision of two men in white 
apparel and their announcement of His coming 
again : all indicating a bodily disappearance by an 
upward movement into the sky. 

The bodily Ascension is vindicated as possible, 
as necessary, and as adequately evidenced. 

1. Possibility.—The wondertulness of the event 
is not denied, but its acceptance is urged by a varied 
appeal, Sometimes the reference is to the Divine 
power operating in the fulfilment of the Divine 
purpose of salvation. The Ascension is then re- 
garded as part and parcel of the redemptive scheme, 
and not more wonderful than the other redemptive 
facts, e.g. Incarnation, Resurrection, ete. Or the 
reference is to our ignorance of the physical uni- 
verse and its constitution. ‘ Miraculous Chris- 
tianity’ does not ‘imply an anti-scientific view 
of the world’ (ef. Goldwin Smith, Gwesses at the 
kiddle of Existence, p. 165). There is a vast un- 
comprehended region in nature not yet within the 
sweep of human faculties, which Science has not 
fathomed and to whose existence she has become 
recently profoundly sensitive. The world, as 
science interprets its phenomena, is not the com- 
plete world which may hala potentialities permissive 
of such an event as the Ascension. Or, again, the 
reference may be to our ignorance of the nature of 
the ascending body. Grant the cogency of the 
scientific objection to a body having gravity and 
normal dimensions rising in upward flight to a 
distance, is it certain that such was the body of 
Christ? There are hints which furnish the op- 
posite suggestion. The only sure statement that 
may be affirmed with regard to it is that it was the 
same, yet not the same, as the pre-Resurrection 
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body : 1t was a body which issued from the sepulchre 
with identity complete, yet physically changed, 
existing under new conditions of which we have 
only the faintest apprehension. Physically, the 
Ascension meant a complete change of conditions, 
the passing into a mode of existence having no 
longer direct physical relations with our ordinary 
experience, whither we cannot follow by the exer- 
cise of our sensitive intelligence, and which in our 
lack of material for comparison we cannot even 
imaginatively picture. The conjecture, further, is 
hazarded that if the process of spiritualizing the 
body was at the time of the Ascension so complete 
as to render it invisible to ordinary sense, the pro- 
cess of preparing the spiritual perception of the 
disciples was by that time also complete, so that 
what was hidden from others was manifested to 
them. Recent research also into psychical ac- 
tivities, both conscious and sub-conscious, has 
brought the question into renewed prominence 
Sarees among scientific men, and that in no 
spirit of hostility to the traditional view. 

2. Necessity.—The necessity of the Ascension is 
obvious. It was at once the natural consequence 
of all that preceded and the only sufficient cause 
of the marvellous experiences that followed. The 
risen state and the forty days demanded its occur- 
rence. Apart from any explicit teaching on the sub- 
sel during those days, the situation of itself must 
nave provoked reflection and pointed to an exit 
from earthly scenes not by way of mortal dissolu- 
tion but rather of glorification. The interval is 
clearly transitory. The relationship between Jesus 
and the disciples evinces a certain reserve on His 
side, a certain surprise and perplexity on theirs. 
It partakes in all the mystery that hangs over the 
world of spirits in general, as well as in that per- 
taining specially to the borderland of that world, 
the region where thought and matter meet. His 
appearances are only occasional. His movements 
are mysterious. His life is not of the bodily order. 
Whether the theory of progressive spiritualizing 
be tenable or not,—the conception is very obscure, 
—the facts of physical transformation and spiritual 
enhancement are indubitable. The disciples are 
convinced by the empty tomb and the apparitional 
body that He had not seen corruption in the grave, 

et do not always recognize Him as He appears. 
Fe is no longer of them. Their mind must have 
been challenged again and again to inquire, What 
next? It was neither fitting that He should die 
again, nor that He should remain on the earth in 
His then state: death He had already sounded 
and survived, while for His departure He had 
aforetime prepared them. Further, His Person 
claimed it. His self-consciousness during the 
earthly ministry, and the teaching it prompted ; 
the definite impression of these on the minds of 
the disciples leading to the expectation of further 
developments of His Being; as well as the most 
distinct intimations of the preparatory character 
of His present activity, the specialty of His saving 
mission, the uniqueness of His relation to the 
Father and heaven,—all combined in an impressive 
witness to the assurance that not this world but 
the heavenly life was His. proper and rightful 
sphere, and that until He had attained to it He 
was not in possession of His own, the glory He 
had with the Father before the world was, which 
was as yet for the most part hid, revealing itself 
only in hints, and which He was bound to re- 
assume, accentuated, so to speak, with all that 
virtue He had won in His human nature for be- 
stowal on men. In His human life He had been 
the subject of development in time,—a develop- 
ment, it is true, not from evil or imperfection 
to the good and perfect, but from strength to 
strength, involving living growth, a process pre- 
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that process lay His Divine Being, in its inherent 
power Pe pea of growth, no attainment but 
original endowment. The return to the Father 
in the Ascension-act marked the perfection of the 
human process in harmonious realization within 
the Divine powers of His Person. 

Still further, the work of Christ remained incom- 
plete without the Ascension. It has been objected 
against His teaching that it is incomplete as a 
system and incoherent in its details. There is 
ground for the complaint. His ministry bears 
traces throughout of its preparatory character. 
His teaching is at times parabolic, His acts often 
typical, His method as much an effort to create a 
new power of insight as to offer a new sum of 
truths. He holds out hopes of a more immediate 
personal, if spiritual, direction, under the force of 
which a richer fulness of His truth shall be gained. 
He anticipates future acts of His work which are 
not simply symbolic of His utterances, but neces- 
sary to their interpretation. A future is always 
with Him: separate from-the present in its con- 
ditions and gifts and in the nature of His agency, 
SO separate as justly to be entitled to the name of 
a new ‘dispensation.’ The Ascension marks the 
transition. It has no substantial independence. 
It closes the public ministry; it opens the con- 
tinuation of that ministry in the new age of the 
Spirit. It announces that the great human facts 
necessary to redemption are finished, and that the 
results are henceforth to be increasingly realized. 
His saving energies are consummated in His in- 
carnate and glorified Personality : the departure is 
necessitated that they may not remain a legacy of 
dead and inoperative information. For this reason 
the Ascension, as the passing into exaltation, stands 
at the beginning of the fresh spiritual experiences 
of the Apostolicage. It explains the extraordinary 
change in the mind of the Apostles. They felt an 
intense conviction. Because there had been no 
loss, their conception of Christ has been cleared, 
His exaltation seen, His perpetual action promised. 
Under the new light they proceed to organize the 
momentous work of the Church. On precisely the 
same basis they instruct their hearers and develop 
their doctrine. The centre of the missionary dis- 
courses is the Exalted Christ ; intimate communion 
with Him exalted is normative to their thought. 
That truth fills up their entire consciousness and 
crushes out every other thought. It forms the 
firm foundation on which their whole life and 
mind are built up. They are witnesses to one 
great fact. ‘The NT documents set forth much in 
the way of new truths and new ethics, but their 
distinctive testimony is toa new intense experience, 
which has altered the entire character of those who 
share it. That experience is everywhere traced in 
direct derivation from Christ glorified. ‘ 

But the Christ glorified is the Jesus of history. 
The new experience is related to the acts of His 
life in a vital way. A distinction may be drawn 
between them, but only as two aspects of one 
reality, not as two terms, the one of which may be 
regarded as the mythic symbol of the other. Both 
terms must be safeguarded. Hence, if the Lord 
now glorified was once within the conditions of 
human experience, cognoscible to human faculties, 
and has passed from them, the question cannot be 
silenced, How did He pass? The essential point is 
His passage out of those earthly conditions of life 
within which He had hitherto been known. Must 
not such passing have been visible? The bodily 
Ascension is the answer. 

3. Historicity.—The evidence for the Ascension 
is direct and indirect. (a) The direct witness is 
meagre. There is but one description that may 
serve as a basis of fact, viz. the narrative in Ac 
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1-2. The other passages (Mk 16", Lk 24°!) are 
under the highest critical suspicion as being not 
original to their texts. They suffer, moreover, under 
two further disadvantages: their vagueness, their 
summary character. They appear to give results, 
being less accounts of detail than confessions of 
faith. Their value is similar in character to that 
of the Epistles; they testify to the existence of 
a widespread crystallized tradition in the first 
century. Does the record in Ac 1!” give more? 
It belongs to the less authentic of the sources of 
the author. If the author be St. Luke, he cannot 
be reckoned an eye-witness; but he may furnish 
the information of an eye-witness. The narrative 
bears every trace of careful statement and of non- 
reflective features. Even if indications of idealiza- 
tion of the past occur in this first part of the book 
elsewhere, there are none here; the phrasing is 
simple and matter of fact; there is no sentiment, 
nor sorrow: only a glad vision evoking worship, 
challenging thought, inspiring courage. The dis- 
crepancies between this account and that in Lk. 
are probably superficial. Bethany lay on _ the 
further or eastern slope of the Mt. of Olives, about 
a mile down from the summit. The road from 
Jerusalem passed along over the lower wooded 
ridges, on one of which in all likelihood, just above 
the village (éws pds) over against it, the Ascension 
took place. There was another route leading 
nearer the summit, on which later tradition sought 
the site and erected a church. Neither Acts nor 
Lk. means to give an exact spot. The fragmentari- 
ness of the narrative has created difficulty. Several 
considerations are adduced in reply. For one thing, 
the Ascension is plainly regarded as belonging to 
the Resurrection appearances, viz. as the appear- 
ance in which Christ’s final vanishing took place, 
and notable simply on that ground. For another, 
it is pointed out that the NT writers take a view 


of history which does not correspond to modern 


requirements. They write not to prove truths 
denied, but to illustrate truths accepted. They 
do not seek to prove the occurrence of events 
or to escape ‘discrepancies’; they seek rather to 
emphasize the significance of events. And to the 
significance of the Ascension there is abundant 
reference. A suggestion, again, of great interest 
as justifying the sparse particulars given in the 
Gospels, is that a sort of convention forbade the 
introduction of the theme into a narrative of 
Christ’s life, the Resurrection being regarded as 
the culminating point of His earthly existence. 

(6) The indirect evidence is remarkably strong. 
Both in the two Gospels which do not record the 
event and in the Epistles and discourses of Acts 
as well as in the visions of the Apocalypse it is 
implied. We thus have reference to the belief 
in sources for the greater part earlier than the 
Gospels. St. Matthew represents Christ as fore- 
telling it (26%); St. John puts similar foreshadow- 
ings into His mouth (662 13% 33 1428 165-10. 17. 28), Gf, 
Paul and St. Peter habitually assume it as a fact 
(Ac 238 321 581 1330-87, Eph 4810, Ph 123 29 320 Col 31, 
1 Th 1° 41416, ] Ti 316, 1 P 3”); St. Stephen declares 
the same (Ac 7° 66), The author of the Epistle to 
the Hebrews is equally explicit (He 2° 414 619 20 726 
9° 101 8. 12?). In the Apocalypse many passages 
corroborate (Rev 18 56 1414 191-16 991), “The con- 
viction of His Ascension fills the mind of the 
Apostolic age. It is nowhere insisted upon or 
proved, it is assumed as a fact among the other 
facts of Christ’s life, as consistent with them, and 
asreal. There is no suggestion that it is an idea 
less historical than the other features described. 

4. Modern departures from the traditional view.— 
Within recent years the traditional view of the 
Ascension has been vigorously contested in various 
interests. rom the side of naturalistic theory the 


idea of corporeal ascension has been assailed as 
absurd. Different rationalistic tendencies have 
scouted the event as delusion (classical representa- 
tives are Renan in France; Strauss in Germany ; 
Baur, Schenkel), or myth, whose growth was 
natural from the presence of contributory elements 
in the intellectual and religious atmosphere of the 
age which were not only not inharmonious with 
such an idea and event, but even rendered it 
necessary (cf. Keim, M. Arnold, ‘Supernatural 
Religion,’ etc.). Even the necessities of a true 
spiritual experience have been urged against it by 
at least one considerable school (viz. that of 
Ritschl), which has vastly enriched present-day 
theological movements by a singularly impressive 
attempt to interpret the Christian facts through 
analysis of the ethical experience of the Christian 
ersonality, since such experience, it is maintained, 
best grows and is best explained by communion 
with the Exalted Christ, conceived not as ‘ reach- 
ing down within the realm of our earthly ex- 
perience,’ but as ‘otherwise than we see Him in 
the mirror of history’ (Herrmann, Communion of 
the Christian with God, Bks. ii., lii.),—a conception 
to which the Evangelical record as it stands is not 
adequate. In association with those attempts the 
relevant textual evidence has been painstakingly 
sifted and found insufficient (as, e.g., latest by 
Schmiedel in his Encyc. Bibl. article on ‘ Resurrec- 
tion and Ascension Narratives’). The departures 
from the traditional view here referred to are 
better dealt with under RESURRECTION. Here we 
may point merely to two considerations. First, 
the whole controversy between orthodox and liberal 
thought as to the miraculous features in the histor 
of Christ’s life has entered on a new phase. 
separation is being made between the ‘Jesus of 
history? and the ‘Christ of faith’ identified by 
ecclesiastical dogma. It is admitted that what 
we have in the Gospel narratives was written after 
the identification was practically complete. The 
‘Jesus of history,’ therefore, can be resuscitated 
only by going behind even the oldest historical 
sources; where, the presumption is, it will be 
found that the miraculous incidents disappear. 
The various sources whence the ‘myth of Christ’ is 
derivable are inquired into; the ignorance of the 
times, the manifest prejudices of His biographers, 
and the natural tendency in Oriental minds to ex- 
pand fact into fable.* The hypotheses of fraud, or 
delusion, or vision, previously entertained, are dis- 
carded and ‘the intellectual atmosphere of the age’ 
substituted. In particular, in the matter of the 
Ascension emphasis is laid on (@) current Jewish 
ideas concerning the departure of great men of 
God; (0) alleged similar ideas in ethnic religions ; (¢) 
contemporary apotheosis of the Roman emperors ; 
(d) the natural working of the human mind, vener- 
ating a great name, to idealize the life and invest 
its close with marvel—as all contributory to the 
belief. Such analogies are pressed with ingenuity. 
It may be rejoined, however, that in reality they 
are not in point. Prevailing mental conceptions do 
not seem even to have favoured the acceptance of 
the doctrine, not to speak of having originated it. 
The narratives give the consistent impression of its 
novelty. It appears as not native, but alien to the 
disciples’ thought. Comparison with the assump- 
tion of Enoch and of Moses or the translation of 
Elijah, or with the deification of the Imperial 
representative, or with the Buddha-legend, only 
serves to demonstrate its striking originality. It 
has a character, place, and use that cannot be 
assigned to these. It is not in the same plane or 
in the same department of thought. It possesses 
an inevitableness, a conscious connexion with pre- 
vious conditions, a naturalness as another and new 
* Cf. Browning, Christmas Eve, xv. 
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aspect of Jesus’ life yet continuous with and neces- 
sarily complementary to it, which they all alike 
lack. It lacks their formality, spectacular effect, 
incoherence with real life. The motives, more- 
over, which prompted the Senate to give each 
successive emperor a place among the gods, or the 
Hindu devotee to regard his hero as divine, are 
easy to trace: in the former instance political ; in 
the latter, religious indeed, but too naive for the 
Jew, who had no natural tendeney to deify—such 
a tendency has not been proved, it’ is incompatible 
with the exclusive and stubborn monotheism of 
the race. The belief enshrines in simple and reti- 
cent phrase the reception by the Hincintes of a new 
fact of His Person, which brings new light and 
adds new mystery, yet for which they had been 
prepared. 

Secondly, the attempt to separate the Christian 
facts from Christian experience is not well based. 
We may rejoice to witness that the life of faith 
now is the being in Christ in a richer sense than 
the being with Him before He ascended. The 
acknowledgment, however, neither disproves the 
necessity for His life before the Ascension, nor 
proves the necessity to visualize it after the Ascen- 
sion. The increase of faith may not, indeed, come 
by a mere ‘return to Jesus’ as He was known 
before His death ; but how can He as ascended be 
fruitfully contemplated by ignoring His earthly 
existence? Then, again, wherein lay the need for 
the disciples to give outward form to their emo- 
tions more than for us now? The narratives they 
have given us, it is averred, are due to their 
spiritual imagination embodying in mythic form 
their spiritual experience. The disciple lives by 
faith and not by sight, it is argued, hence Christian 
experience must dispense with outward events.* 
There is in both statements a gross exaggeration. 


The full glory of Christ’s Person is, of course, im- 
measurable: no vision or bodily appearance can 


possibly exhibit it except in faint traces. Is the 
vision therefore useless? The contrary is the very 
rinciple of the Incarnation ; God revealing Himself 
in personal, eventful form. ‘The Christian facts 
underlie Christian faith, and make it progressively 
effective’ (Westcott, ‘Work,’ 2). And this because 
they manifest the Person of Christ, by them His 
Person is brought within the range of our ex- 
perience ; they are the channel of His communicat- 
ing His power to us. The facts and the faith are 
vitally related. They form one reality. They 
are distinguishable as aspects of that reality, but 
not to be separated. In explaining the reality it 
is not legitimate to make the distinction and then 
proceed to reject one of its terms, resolving, as 
may happen, on the one hand, the experience into 
an aftermath of the event; or, on the other, the 
event into a vivid picture of the experience. In 
both cases the witness is invalidated by imagina- 
tion. The second of those tendencies is aggres- 
sively in vogue. If carried to its logical issue, it 
must eviscerate the Ascension-experience of Christ 
of all objective substance, and expunge the narra- 
tive from the gospel. But to do this is to create 
a lacuna in the facts which will prove intolerable. 
On the whole, the new method of psychological 
analysis of the primitive Church consciousness has 
brought no new danger. In at least three respects 
it is beneficial : it has given the coup de grace to 
earlier negations (cf. Schmiedel in above cited 
article); it has withdrawn attention from the 
details to the belief itself as the heart of the 
question, as the better mind of the Church see’ 
i egoing ion are to the school o 
eect on oe Be Oe daria, Ob, m union ee ane , 
etc.), and to such theistic theologians as Martineau and Estlin 
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it has broadened the range of points to be con- 
sidered, opening the door for a class familiar to 
traditionalists but hitherto excluded by advanced 
critical investigation. 

5. General consequences for Christian faith.— 
Belief in Christ’s Ascension involves several general 
consequences of an interesting kind. From the 
earliest time it was seen, e.g., to be a type of the 
ascension of all believers. If Heaven is His true 
abode, it is also theirs; and this as the natural 
goal of human nature, the end continuous with 
the beginnings of human life on earth. For Christ, 
His Ascension was the assumption of His own 
proper life, the orderly passing into its full exer- 
cise and enjoyment; for the Christian, it is the 
orderly completion of his life recreated in Christ. 
It is not simply the ideal to be set before his 
natural life here, and to be realized by modifica- 
tion or development hereafter. The earthly life is 
renewed by being incorporated into Christ, through 
whose Spirit a new power enters into it; he is a 
‘new creature.’ But the new creation is his own 
proper life, to live below it is to degrade his nature. 
The renewed earthly nature is already begun to be 
taken into God; like Christ, believers are ascend- 
ing even here. To this process the ascension is 
but the natural close. As such it is at once the 
entering into the heavenly inheritance of blessing 
and the entering upon the triumph of them that 
endure. 

Again, the Ascension of Christ assures and de- 
velops the desire for immortality. It has greatly 
quickened interest in the hope of life after death, 
and encouraged the conviction that it will be justi- 
fied by the event. There are ‘natural intimations 
of immortality.’ There is a practically universal 
remonstrance of the human heart against the grave. 
The highest knowledge of this world has always 
been optimistic of reaching a world of solved 
problems and of realized ideals. The latest gift 
of science to mankind is the gospel of hope which 
is contained in the doctrine of evolution, ‘man is 
not man as yet, but in completed man begins anew, 
a tendency to God’ (Ascent through Christ, iii. 3). 
But of all this there never has been real certainty. 
The hope is but a longing and an inference at the 
best. Did Christ actually ascend? The conviction 
that He did has for centuries been rooted in Chris- 
tian minds, and has reacted on the general hope. 
it has assured them that the spirit in man is more 
powerful than death; it has furnished the proof, 
as it is the illustration, of man’s final destiny. 
That conviction, be it observed, is not an inference 
from the general hope. Itis a fruit of fellowship 
with Christ. It is a religious experience: the ex- 
perience, viz., of men who, united to Christ, share 
in the power of His Spirit, and by that power 
enter upon endless life. Further, Christ’s Ascen- 
sion offers a suggestion of important possibilities 
for the bedily nature. There is to be ‘a redemp- 
tion of our body’ (Ro 8%); there is ‘an image of 
the heavenly’ (1 Co 15“) we must bear; a ‘spiritual 
body’ (v.“4), the ‘body of glory’ (Ph 3”), that will 
be raised ; ‘our mortal bodies’ are to be ‘quick- 
ened’ (Ro §"). The future life is not to be one of 
yure spirit: it is to be ‘clothed upon’ (2 Co 5°). 
i no respect did Christ assume fundamental 
divergence between His nature and human nature. 
The Apostolic thought dwells on His oneness with 
His brethren. Later theology became audacious, 
and affirmed explicitly, ‘Man is to be made God.’ 
Manhood is to be taken up into the Godhead. 
That the body in some mysterious manner is to 
participate in this glorification would appear to be 
necessary, however difficult the conception. The 
one precedent for the thought is Christ’s, whose 
body was not dissolved but transfigured. See 
Bopy. 
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ASCETICISM.—Asceticism may be defined as 
a form of self-discipline which consists in_ the 
habitual renunciation of the things of the flesh, 
with a view to the cultivation of the life of the 
spirit. It is a deliberate attempt to eliminate 
and uproot the sensuous, to banish it altogether 
from the sphere of consciousness. It is not content 
with a doctrine of mere subordination. It does 
not stop short with teaching men to govern their 
wants, to subject them to the service of a higher 
end and purpose. It bids men stifle and suppress 
them, or at least resist them to the utmost of their 
ability. The body is represented as the enemy of 
the soul, and the way of perfection is identified 
with the progressive extirpation of the natural 
instincts and inclinations by means of fasting, 
celibacy, voluntary poverty, and similar exercises 
of devotion. Hence asceticism may be described 
as the gospel of negation,—negation of the world 
and negation of the flesh, each of which is apt to 
be confounded with negation of the devil. 

It is the purpose of the present article to inquire 
what traces, if any, of such asceticism are to be 
found in the practice and preaching of Jesus. As 
a preliminary, however, it will be necessary to 
notice brietly the main forms of asceticism which 
were prevalent in Palestine in the time of Christ. 


The Jewish ascetics of the Ist cent. may be 


divided roughly into three classes. (1) First, 
there were the Essenes, who lived together in 
monastic colonies, shared all things in common, 
and practised voluntary poverty. Philo says that 
they were indifferent to money, pleasure, and 
worldly position. Their food was limited in quan- 
tity and carefully regulated in respect of quality. 
They ate no animal flesh, drank no wine, and 
abstained from the use of oil for purposes of anoint- 
ing. The stricter members of the brotherhood 
eschewed marriage. The idea of this rigorous 
asceticism seems to have been that the objects of 
sense, as such, were unholy, and that man’s natural 
cravings could not be gratified without sin. Hence 
the Essenes may be said to have prepared the way 
for the Gnostic doctrine of dualism and of matter 
as the seat and abode of evil. In this place, how- 
ever, the principles of the Essenes need not further 
be discussed. They are not referred to in the 
Gospels, and the suggestion that John the Baptist 
or Jesus Himself came under their influence cannot 
for a moment be entertained. (2) Secondly, there 
was a class of hermit ascetics who fled away from 
the allurements and temptations of society, and 
gave themselves up to a life of rigid self-discipline 
in the solitude of the wilderness. We meet with 
an example of this class in the Banus, mentioned 
by Josephus, who lived in the desert, clothed him- 
self with the leaves of trees, ate nothing save the 
natural produce of the soil, and bathed day and 
night in cold water for purity’s sake (Jos. Vit. 2). 
A hermit of a somewhat different type was John 
the Baptist. He, too, dwelt in the desert, wore 
for dress a rough garment of camel’s hair with a 
leathern girdle, and subsisted on carob-beans (2) and 
wild honey. We learn from a saying of Jesus that 
his rigorous mode of life astonished the people, 
who gave out that he was possessed by a demon 
(Mt 1178, Lk 7%). But the asceticism of John seems 


to have been an incident of his environment and 
vocation, and was not regarded as an end in itself. 
He made no attempt to convert his hearers into 
ascetics. While it is true that his immediate 
disciples were addicted to fasting, presumably 
with his sanction (Mt 94, Mk 218, Lk 5°), yet in 
the fragments of his popular sermons which have 
been preserved there is no trace of any exhorta- 
tion to ascetic exercises. The moral preparation 
for the Kingdom, by repentance and works of 
righteousness, was the substance of his teaching 
(Mt 372, Lk 3'4), (3) Lastly, there were many 
pious Jews who cultivated asceticism of a milder 
and less striking kind, who, like Anna, ‘served 
God with fasting and prayers night and day’ (Lk 
937) The more strict among the Pharisees paid 
particular attention to abstinence from food, and, 
in addition to ordinary fasts, were accustomed to 
observe all Mondays and Thursdays in the year as 
days of fasting (Lk 18"). The asceticism of the 
Pharisees, however, was a formal performance 
which resulted naturally from their legal and cere- 
monial conception of religion. It expressed itself 
chiefly in fasting, and did not include either volun- 
tary poverty or abstinence from marriage. 

Such being the principal types of contemporary 
asceticism, it remains to inquire, What attitude did 
Jesus Himself take up in relations to this asceticism ? 
How far did He identify the life of righteousness 
with that ‘vita religiosa’ which has found its 
fullest expression in Monasticism? To answer 
this question we must consider (1) the practice of 
Jesus, and (2) the teaching of Jesus so far as it 
bears upon the subject. 

4. The practice of Jesus.—Now it cannot be 
denied that from very early times there were 
circles of Christian ascetics who pointed to Jesus 
as the Founder and Example of the ascetic life 
(Clem. Alex. Strom. 111. 6). They emphasized His 
forty days’ fast, His abstinence from marriage, 
His voluntary poverty, and leaped to the conelu- 
sion that the highest life, as exemplified by Jesus, 
was the life of asceticism or world-denial. Com- 
plete renunciation of the things of the present, was 
‘the way of perfection according to the Saviour.’ 
Even now large numbers of people are of this way 
of thinking; but a closer es more detailed exami- 
nation of Jesus’ mode of life seems scarcely to bear 
out such a conelusion. Offering, as He did, a most 
wonderful example of self-forgetfulness and self- 
denial in the service of others, Jesus exhibited 
nothing of that asceticism which characterized the 
Essenes, or John the Baptist, or Christian saints 
like St. Bernard, St. John of the Cross, and even 
St. Francis, who of all asceties approached most 
nearly to the spirit of his Master. He showed no 
disposition to flee from the world, or hold aloof 
from it; He did not eschew the amenities of social 
life. He accepted the hospitality of rich men and 
poor, He was present at meals, He contributed to 
the gaiety of a marriage-feast, He permitted very 
precious ointment to be poured upon His feet, He 
had a love for children, welcomed the society of 
women, and clearly enjoyed the domestic life 
of the home in Bethany. There is no trace in 
the records that Jesus frowned on innocent plea- 
sures. His life, entirely devoted to His mission, 
was undoubtedly hard and laborious in the highest 
degree ; but the motive of His renunciation—e.g. 
of marriage or property—seems to have been, not 
the desire to avoid these things as in themselves 
incompatible with spiritual perfection, but the 
desire to leave Himself perfect freedom in the pro- 
secution of His work. He did not, so far as we 
know, impose ae Himself unnecessary austeri- 
ties, or go out of His way to seek suffering. He 
accepted pleasures and pains as they came, neither 
avoiding the one nor courting the other, but, 
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with a sublime serenity, subordinating both to His 
main end and purpose. The so-called ‘ forty days’ 
fast’ need not cause us to modify our view. This 
fast 1s not mentioned in the oldest authority (Mk 
1S) and at any rate it can scarcely have been a 
ceremonial observance of fasting, but was rather 
a necessity imposed on Jesus by His situation 
in the wilderness. The key to its meaning may 
perhaps be found in St. Luke’s expression, ‘in 
those days he did eat nothing’ (Lk 42), with which 
we may compare Christ’s own description of the 
life of John the Baptist, ‘John came neither eat- 
ing nor drinking’ (Mt 11%). The phrase as ap- 
plied to Jesus may, as in the case of John, mean 
merely that He ate no ordinary food, but sup- 
ported life on such means of subsistence as the 
wilderness afforded. But even if St. Matthew’s 
- vnoredoas (Mt 4°) be taken literally, yet, in the face 
of Christ’s teaching on the subject (to be mentioned 
below), we cannot believe that He attributed any 
great importance to this abstinence from food. 

e was supremely indifferent to the traditional 
practices of asceticism; in the sphere of self- 
renunciation in which He moyed, no one-sided prin- 
ere of world-negation could find a place. Hence, 
while Jesus is presented to us by the Evangelists 
as the living type and embodiment of absolute self- 
denial,—self-sacrifice, as it were, incarnate,—yet 
the marks of the ascetic are not foundin Him. And 
it is interesting to note that His unascetice deport- 
ment and manner si iife attracted the observation 
of His contemporaries. ‘John came neither eat- 
ing nor drinking, and they say, He hath a devil. 
The Son of man came eating and drinking, and 
they say, Behold a man gluttonous and a wine- 
bibber, a friend of publicans and sinners’ (Mt 
118-29, Lk 7%: 34), There can be no question that 
the Jews were right when they pointed out the 
absence of asceticism from the practice of Jesus. 
We have but to contrast the life of the Son of 
Man, who ‘came eating and drinking,’ with that 
of such an one as St. John of the Cross, and the 
fact will immediately become apparent. 

2. The teaching of Jesus.—Passing now to the 
consideration of the teaching of Jesus, we remark 
at the outset that, from first to last, it is instinct 
with the spirit of self-denial. ‘If any man will 
come after me, let him deny himself,’ is the refrain 
which continually recurs. The oa be laid down 
by Jesus is that the doing of the will of God and 
the promotion of His kingdom is the absolute 
duty of man, to which all private and particular 
aims must necessarily give place. ‘Seek ye first 
the kingdom of God’ (Mt 6”, Lk 121) is the cate- 
gorical imperative. The Kingdom of God is the 
highest good, and as such establishes a claim on 
man’s exclusive devotion. Hence all desires and 
strivings which have not righteousness as their 
ultimate goal must be dears suppressed ; all 
lesser goods and blessings which hinder and ob- 
struct a man in the pursuit of the swmmum bonum 
must unhesitatingly be sacrificed. Thus a man 
must sell all that he has in order to purchase the 
field with the treasure, or the pearl of great price 
(Mt 13445), If necessity arise, he must surrender 
all his possessions to come and follow Jesus (Mt 
1921, Mk 10); he must even renounce the closest 
ties of earthly relationship,—father and mother, 
children and wife (Mt 10%, Lk 14”), the last im- 
perative duties of affection (Lk 9°”: ©), the courtesies 
of farewell (Lk 9%: ©) ; nay, the most indispensable 

oods, the hand, the foot, the eye, must be aban- 

oned if they cause offence (Mt 5% ®, Mk 9%) ; 
and, at the call of God, the very life itself must 
be laid down (Mt 16%, Mk 8%f, Lk 9%), ‘Who- 
soever he be of you that fersaketh not all that he 
hath, he cannot be my disciple’ (Lk 14%), No 
teaching could be clearer or more forcible than 
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this, With the greatest possible plainness Jesus 
declares that every earthly blessing must be made 
subordinate to the service of God and contributory 
thereto. All lesser goods which come to be sought 
for their own sake, whether in preference to, or 
even independently of, the highest good, must be 
instantly sacrificed. In other words, when the 
individual realizes that the gratification of any 
desire will impede or distract him in the per- 
formance of his duties as a member of the Kine- 
dom, he is bound to forego such gratification if he 
would still be in truth a disciple of Christ. 

It is important to notice that, in all Jesus’ pre- 
cepts about the sacrifice of earthly goods, there is 
a condition, explicit or implied. The condition in 
any given case is, that the particular good to be 
sacrificed shall have been ascertained to be an 
obstacle to the attainment of righteousness on the 
part of its possessor—‘if it cause thee to stumble.’ 
Thus the necessity of every sacrifice is determined 
by the special circumstances of the particular case. 
The rich young man is bidden to part with all his 
possessions and follow Jesus; Zacchzeus gives half, 
and is told ‘this day is salvation come to this 
house’ (Lk 19°); Martha and Mary are not asked 
to leave their home. To one man Jesus denies 
permission to bid farewell to his relatives (Lk 96) ; 
to another He says, ‘ Return to thine own house’ 
(Lk 8). <A sacrifice which is imperative for one 
man need not necessarily be the aaity of another, 
but the general rule is laid down that all must 
be prepared, if occasion arise, to surrender their 
dearest and most cherished blessings for the sake 
of the Kingdom of God. 

Now the note of this doctrine is self-denial, not 
asceticism. Jesus nowhere teaches that earthly 
goods are of the devil, or that the gratification of 
the natural cravings is fraught with sin. He does 
not recommend men to treat their bodies with con- 
tempt. Hedoes not suggest that flight from the 
world and disengagement from physical conditions 
is sanctification. He does not say that those who, 
for duty’ssake, renounce the world, are on a higher 
spiritual level than those who do their duty in the 
world. He does not hint that the only way of 
avoiding sin lies in an austere renunciation of all 
those things from which an occasion of sin might 
arise. He nowhere implies that the lower goods 
are of no value in themselves, or that they ought 
under all circumstances to be foregone. The doc- 
trine of Jesus is a doctrine not of annihilation, but 
of subordination. He admits, indeed, that special 
circumstances may make it incumbent on an indi- 
vidual to abstain from certain things which others, 
otherwise situated, may lawfully enjoys but He 
does not say that hie goods, as such, are irre- 
concilable with righteousness. His teaching on 
the subject may be summarized in the word swb- 
ordination. The main point is that earthly goods 
are not to be retained or enjoyed for their own 
sake, but must be made subordinate and sub- 
servient to a higher end, and must ultimately be 
directed towards the promotion of the righteousness 
of the Kingdom of God. : : 

Further to illustrate this point of view, we may 
briefly allude to Jesus’ teaching on three pro- 
minent characteristics of the ascetic life—volun- 
tary poverty, celibacy, and bodily discipline as 
exercised in the practice of fasting. ‘ 

(1) No one could have been more alive than 
Jesus was to the dangers of wealth, and to the 
peculiar psychological difficulties which hinder the 
rich from entering the Kingdom. His warnings 
on the subject are more than usually vigorous. 
Wealth is represented as an idol; care about 
material things as a kind of heathenism. He even 
goes so far as to say that, humanly speaking, it is 
impossible for a rich man to be saved (Mt 19%, Mk 
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1027, Lk 182”). ‘Woe unto you that are rich 1” He 
cries again, ‘for ye have received your consolation 
(Lk 64). He bids men not lay up treasures upon 
earth (Mt 6”), but rather sell what they have and 
give alms (Lk 12%). He says, ‘Ye cannot serve 
God and mammon’ (Mt 6%). Jesus knew that men 
tend to become absorbed in their property, to give 
their heart to it, to become its slaves instead of its 
masters; and the idea of such bondage filled Him 
with horror. Hence to those who were in danger 
of falling beneath the tyranny of money and 
material things He had but one word to say: ‘Go 
and sell that thou hast, and give to the poor... 
and come, follow me’ (Mt 1974, Mk 1071, Lk 18%). 
This, however, is not a precept of universal 
validity ; it is not, as some of the Fathers have 
wrongly conceived (e.g. Hieron. ¢. Vigilant. 14; 
Beda, Exp. in Marci Ev. iii. 10), a consiliwm evan- 
gelicum of poverty. It was addressed primarily to 
a particular person, and it can properly be applied 
only to those who are in danger of forgetting that 
‘a man’s life consisteth not in the abundance of the 
things which he possesseth’ (Lk 12"). The parables 
of the Unjust Steward (Lk 16!-”), of the Talents 
(Mt 2514-3°), or the Pounds (Lk 19!**7), prove that 
Jesus was far from regarding wealth as evil in 
itself, or requiring that people in general should 
renounce its use. On the contrary, He insisted 
that riches are a deposit from God, which can and 
ought to be employed in His service ; and He even 
declared that fidelity in such employment would 
be the standard for testing a man’s capacity for 
higher tasks. ‘If ye have not been faithful in 
the unrighteous mammon, who will commit to 
your trust the true riches?’ (Lk 16"). There is 
nothing ascetic in such teaching. What Jesus 
reprobates is not wealth, but the abuse of it; 
what He recommends is not alienation of wealth, 
but subordination of it. He recognizes, indeed, 
that there may be special cases where the reten- 
tion of wealth is incompatible with the service of 
God, but in general He bids men keep and use it 
in accordance with the purposes of Him who has 
bestowed it on them. Neither wealth nor povert 
is in itself meritorious: only the disposition whic 
makes either minister to the coming of the 
Kingdom. 

(2) So, too, in respect of marriage. Jesus cer- 
tainly teaches that a spiritual vocation is some- 
times inconsistent with the married state. ‘There 
be eunuchs which have made themselves eunuchs 
for the kingdom of heaven’s sake. He that is 
able to receive it, let him receive it’ (Mt 19%). 
‘This,’ says Jerome, ‘is the voice of the Lord 
exhorting and urging on His soldiers te the reward 
of chastity.’ But to write thus is an exaggera- 
tion, if not a perversion of the truth. Nothing is 
more noticeable than the extremely guarded form 
of Christ’s utterance here, in striking contrast 
with His very explicit injunctions concerning re- 
nunciation in other matters. Jesus weighs His 
words with the greatest care. He makes no 
general exhortation to celibacy. He merely points 
out that some people, in the enthusiasm of their 
heavenly calling, have suppressed the very instincts 
of nature, so that they have, as it were, undergone 
an operation of ethical self-emasculation, being 
dead to sexual desire ; and He recommends those 
who have received the gift of abstinence, in this 
sense, not to neglect it. Just as elsewhere, in His 

regnant, paradoxical way, Jesus bids men ‘hate’ 

ather, and mother, and wife, and children (Lk 
14°), if their claims tend to supersede the claims 
of God (Mt 10°’) ; so here He bids those who are 
convinced that God’s claims demand the whole 
of their time and energy, to refrain altogether 
from entering the marriage state. But this is 
no ascetic doctrine of celibacy. The Master who 


taught that matrimony was a divinely ordered 
condition, and emphasized in the strongest _ terms 
the sanctity of the conjugal relation (Mt 5” 19%, 
Mk 102!2, Lk 1618), who practised (Lk 2°) and in- 
culcated the duty of filial obedience and love to- 
wards parents (Mt 15°, Mk 7°33), who habitually 
used the symbolism of the family to express the 
profoundest and holiest truths of religion, certainly 
did not mean to teach that family life, as such, 
was irreconcilable with righteousness. He uttered 
no word in disparagement of it ; He never implied 
that the married attain a lower grade of perfec- 
tion than the continent. On the contrary, it 1s 
clear that Jesus regarded marriage as the right 
and natural course for the majority of people, and 
He even chose a married man as the chief of His 
apostles. In short, while recognizing that through 
special circumstances the individual might be . 
called upon to renounce the gratifications of mar- 
riage, Jesus appears to indicate that such renuncia- 
tion is an exceptional duty imposed on the few, 
not a general rule for the many. Marriage in itself 
is not to be avoided as a thing debasing ; 1t debases 
only when men refuse to subordinate it to the 
claims of the Kingdom. a : 

(3) So, once more, towards the traditional dis- 
cipline of asceticism Jesus took up an attitude of 
indifference. In His view, the value of such ex- 
ercises depends solely upon the spirit in which 
they are undertaken. As forms through which 
devotion seeks to find expression, He does not 
condemn them; but, on the other hand, He does 
not suggest that they are the necessary or inevit- 
able concomitants of the holy life. This will 
appear from His teaching on fasting—one of the 
most distinguishing characteristics of the Jewish 
piety of His time. Jesus points out that true 
fasting is not a parade of piety before the eyes of 
men, ‘but an outward expression of a personal 
relation of the individual soul to the ‘Father 
which seeth in secret’ (Mt 638), Hence fasting 
is not a matter of compulsion or prescription or 
external ordinance; it has value solely as the 
appropriate manifestation of a state of mind. 
Thus Jesus refuses to impose fasts on His disciples 
in their days of gladness, but He foresees that ‘the 
days will come when the bridegroom shali be 
taken from them,’ and then the sorrow of their 
heart will seek an outlet through the forms of 
sorrow (Mt 95, Mk 239-20, Lk 534-5), In justifica- 
tion of His refusal to lay down fixed alee upon 
the subject, Jesus goes on to say that, just as no 
wise man would sew a new patch on to an old 
garment, or pour new wine into old bottles, so it 
would be foolish to graft the new-found liberty of 
the gospel on to the mass of old observances, and 
still more foolish to attempt to force the new 
oo as a whole within the forms of the old. 

he new piety must develop new forms of its own 
(Mt 916 27, Mk 271-22, Lk 536-88), From all this we 
gather that Jesus refuses to bind religion to ex- 
ternal acts of asceticism, or to declare such acts to 
be of obligatiou. Such performances as fasting, 
flagellation, or restriction of sleep may certainh 
have a conditional worth as the sincere expression 
of a sad and contrite spirit, but they are not of 
the essence of devotion. Jesus emphasizes the 
state of the heart, the self-denying disposition, 
the bent of the soul towards God ; with anything 
besides this He is not concerned. 

Hence in answer to the question, Was Jesus an 
ascetic? we are bound to reply in the negative. 
Neither in His practice nor in His teaching did He 
adopt the tone of asceticism. He called indeed 
for self-denial, self-sacrifice, self-forgetfulness. He 
demanded that all lower goods should be subordi- 
nated to the highest good, that all human strivings 
should be directed ultimately towards righteous- 
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ness, or, Ty a Re He does not condemn the lower goods 
or attempt to tear out the human instincts and 


cravings. Nor does He make fellowship with God 
depend on see kind of outward ascetical observ- 
ances. Indeed, as Harnack writes, ‘ Asceticism 


has no place in the gospel at all; what it asks is 
that we should struggle against mammon, against 
care, against selfishness ; what it demands and 
disengages i is love ; the love that serves and is self- 
sacrificing. This ‘struggle and this love are the 
kind of asceticism which the gospel means, and 
whoever encumbers Jesus’ message with any other 
kind fails to understand it. He fails to understand 
its grandeur and importance ; for there is some- 
thing still more important than ‘* giving one’s 
keg to be Sse and bestowing all one’s goods 

eed the oped * namely, self- denial and ines 
(secack: What is Christianity ? p. 88). See also 
art. SELF-DENIAL and the Literature cited at end 
of that article. F. Homes DUDDEN. 


ASHER (LXX and NT’ Aonp, Jos. “Aonpos) is the 
transliteration of the Heb. 1x =‘fortunate.’ In 
Gn 30% the origin of the name Asher is connected 
by J with this adjective, but perhaps its source 
should be found rather in the name of some 
Semitic divinity (cf. the goddess Ashera and per- 
haps also the Assyrian god Ashur). In Rev 76 
Asher appears in the list of the twelve tribes of 
Israel (ef. Nu 13-4f- o2t 1772-77 10% 1313 [P], Dt 
27° [D]). The patronymic ancestor of the tribe is 
presented in Gn 30} (J) and 35% (P) as the eighth 
son of Jacob: born (like Gad) of rae tieoe Leah’s 
slave-girl. Asher is mentioned in the ‘Blessings’ of 
Jacob (Gn 49°) and of Moses (Dt 33%). It is put 
in possession of a seat in the land of Canaan 
(Jos 19%! [P], cf. 21% *- [P]), but does not succeed 
in making itself thoroughly master of it (Jg 13%); 
the result of which is that its territory is some- 
times confused with that of Manasseh (Jos 17" 
[J]), and that it holds a precarious situation in 
the midst of the Canaanites (contrast Jg 1° 
with v.*t-), The district assigned to Asher corre- 
sponds to what was afterwards western Galilee, a 
very fertile country, but apparently never subdued 
completely by Israel; it is by a fiction that the 

ssession of cities like Acco, Achzib, Tyre, and 

idon is attributed to it. Asher is named in the 
Song of Deborah (Jg 5‘) as devoted to navigation ; 
it figures also in the story of Gideon (Jg 6* 7%). 
But it quickly disappearsfrom the page of history, 
where after all it had played a very small part. 
It is still mentioned incidentally in 1 K 4'° under 
Solomon, and in 2 Ch 302 under Hezekiah, but 
there is no trace of it in the Books of Ezra and 
Nehemiah. The genealogical tables will be found 
in Gn 4617 (P), Nu 264-47 ip), and 1 Ch 7%, 

According to Lk 2% the prophetess Anna, the 
daughter of Phanuel, was of the tribe of Asher. 
The source of this genealo ical statement is un- 
known. Its correctness has been suspected in view 
of similar claims made for some Jews elsewhere to 
illustrious origin (descent from Aaron, David, etc.). 
It may, however, be remarked, that there is a 
cardinal difference between these and the present 
instance: there was nothing ee biaara| glorious 
in descent from Asher. UCIEN GAUTIER. 


ASHES.—Used twice in the Gospels, referring 
to an ancient and widespread Eastern mournin g 
custom. The mourner, or the penitent, woul 
throw dust, or dust mixed with ashes (c7r0dés), into 
the air, as an expression of intense humiliation, 
due to penitence for sin, or grief because of me 
tion (Mt 117; for this idea in the OT ef. Mic 1 
Job 42°). Such symbolic use of dust and ashes was 
not unnatural, since grief seems to call for a pro- 
stration of the body. These, being beneath the 
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feet, eon gee? humiliation, and when thrown into 
the air they were allowed to fall upon the person 
of the mourner, that he might carry the evidences 
of his grief with him. Sometimes ashes is asso- 
ciated with cdxxos, sackcloth; the penitent or 
mourner sitting upon the ash- -heap, his face be- 
grimed with the dust. To this custom Christ 
referred when He said of Tyre and Sidon, ‘The 
would have repented long ago, sitting in sackclot 
and ashes’ (Lk 10!8 ; ef. use of 75x in Job 28, Jon 3°), 
E. B. POLLarp, 
ASS. —See ANIMALS, p. 63%. 


ASTONISHMENT, ASTONISHED.—These terms 
occur with some frequency in EV of OT, but in 
NT only in the historical books (except J ohn), and 
in the RV only in the Synoptic Gospels (except 
Ac 3"), They are always used in N'T as an ex- 
pression of one of the emotions aroused by super- 
natural manifestations. The noun occurs once 
only in either version (but in different passages : 
AV Mk 5”; RV Mk 168): the verb more fre- 
quently. In AV the term translates sometimes 
exmAnoooua (Mt 778 13°4 2933) Mk 6? 737 1026 1118, 
Lk 4°, Ac 131) ; sometimes étloramar or exoracts 
(Mk 5%, Lk 24 35 9472 Ac 10% 191); and 
sometimes @apuBéoua or 6duBos (Mk 1074, Lk 59, 
Ac 9°). In RV it is reserved for éxrdjocouat (ex- 
cept Mk 168. where ‘astonishment’ represents 
éxoracts), of which it is the uniform rendering. In 
its etymological implication it very fairly repre- 
sents éxmA\joocouat, nar is literally ‘to be struck 
out (of the senses) by 2 a blow,’ and hence, to be 

‘stunned,’ ‘shocked, ‘astonished.’ For its re- 
lation to words implying ‘fear,’ see Schmidt, 
Synonymik d. gr. Sprache, No. 139. For its place 
among the terms escriptive of the effect of our 
Lord’s ministry on its witnesses, see art. AMAZE- 
MENT. BENJAMIN B. WARFIELD. 


ASTROLOGY was an important element of all 

ancient astronomy. The scientific observation of 
the positions and movements of the heavenly 

bodies was closely associated with the belief in 
their Divine character, and their influence upon 
the destinies of men, and formed the basis of cal- 
culations and predictions of future events. Baby- 
lonia was the earliest home of this study, which 
continued to be prosecuted in that part of the 
world with special diligence, so that in later times 
the word ‘ Chaldean’ was equivalent to ‘Eastern 
astrologer.’ It is to this class that we must refer 
the Magi or Wise Men from the East, who are men- 
tioned in Mt 2*4#- They had seen in their own home 
the rising (for so perhaps we should understand 
the words év rq dvarodq, rendered ‘in the east,’ in 

v.?) of a star or constellation, which they connected 
with the expectation, already diffused in the East, 
of the birth of a great ruler among the Jews, 
Travelling to Palestine, they ascertained at Jeru- 
salem that the Messiah was expected to be born in 
Bethlehem, and directing their Pe thither an 
saw the ‘star’ in front of them all the way, till 
they came to the house where the infant Jesus 
was found. (This appears to be the only sense 

in, which the popular and picturesque language of 

vy. can be understood). 

The first two chapters of the First Gospel are 
recognized as being taken from another source 
than the rest of the book, and different views have 
been held as to their historic value. But so far as 
the astrological references in ch. 2 are concerned, 
no difficulty need be felt about the narrative. The 
Evangelist, it is true, does not raise any question as 
to the reality of the connexion between the ‘star’ 
and the birth of Jesus. On the possibility of such 
a connexion, no doubt he shared the common 
beliefs of his time. But we may accept his state- 
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ment of the facts without being compelled to 
admit that there is any truth in_ astrological 
theories. The famous calculation of Kepler shows 
that an unusual conjunction of Mars, Jupiter, and 
Saturn took place about B.C. 7, and it is quite 
conceivable that this or some similar phenomenon 
may in God’s providence have led the Wise Men, 
even through the mistaken principles of their 
science, actually to visit Palestine about the time 
when Jesus was born. See further, artt. MAGI 
and STAR. JAMES PATRICK. 


ASSURANCE.—This term stands for the fact and 
the doctrine of personal fellowship with God in 
Jesus Christ, made certain to the consciousness of 
the believer by the direct witness of the Holy 
Spirit. The prophetic ideal appears in the promise 
a a peaceful work of righteousness, the effect of 
which is quietness and confidence for ever (Is 321”). 
~ In Mt 11” Jesus declares that ‘no one knoweth the 
Father save the Son, and he to whomsoever the 
Son willeth to reveal him.’ Such a personal revela- 
tion of God to the believer in Christ would seem to 
be necessarily obvious and assuring to him who 
receives it. The immediate context also gives 
assurance of rest and comfort to the souls of all 
who labour and are heavy laden, and who come to 
Christ for help. This teaching is confirmed and 
enhanced by the doctrine of the Gospel of St. John 
concerning the Comforter. This heavenly Com- 
forter, the Holy Spirit of truth, bears witness of 
Christ, and makes known the things of Christ, unto 
those who receive and love Him (Jn 15°6 161). 
The world cannot receive this Spirit of truth, for 
He is an invisible presence, known only to the be- 
liever with whom and in whom He abides (14). 
Those disciples in whom the Spirit thus dwells are 
loved by the Father and realize the manifestation 
of Christ, so that Father, Son, and Spirit come unto 
them and make their abode with them (14?! 2), 
The doctrine also finds noteworthy confirmation in 
the First Epistle of St. John (3!-*4 41), where it is 
said that the Spirit of God and of Christ abides in 
the believer, and assures (perswades) his heart with 
the Divine conviction of His immediate presence, 
so that he has great ‘boldness toward God’ (ap- 
pnalay mpos rov Oedv). 

That the Holy Spirit bears immediate and direct 
witness within the human spirit to the fact of one’s 
being a child of God, is the explicit teaching of 
St. Paul (Ro 8"). In Col 2? we note the remark- 
able expression about Christian hearts being com- 
forted and ‘ knit together in love unto all riches of 
the full assurance (7\npodopia, ‘fulness’) of under- 
standing’ in knowing the mystery ef God. The 
same truth appears in the phrases ‘full assurance 
of hope’ and ‘full assurance of faith’ (He 6" 1022), 
The author of the Epistle to the Hebrews declares 
faith itself to be ‘assurance of things hoped for, 
conviction of things not seen’ (11?). 

This Biblical doctrine of Assurance presents one 
of the most precious truths of the gospel of Christ. 
It presupposes, as a matter of course, the believer’s 
personal acquaintance with the saving truths of 
Christianity and the facts of Divine revelation ; 
but it has been needlessly complicated with the 
dogmas of Election and the final Perseverance of 
the Saints. It should not be construed to involve 
a present assurance of final salvation, but it should 
be defined and guarded against the various de- 
lusions of mere subjective feeling. A spiritual 
conviction, however deep and assuring, needs the 
constant test of verification in a pure and upright 
life. It must have the ‘testimony of our con- 
science, that in holiness and sincerity of God, not 
in fleshly wisdom but in the grace of God, we be- 
haved ourselves in the world’ (2 Co 12). The 
fruit of the Spirit (Gal 5-25) must supplement and 


continuously establish the personal witness of the 
Spirit. Therefore Jesus Himself gave the im- 
portant admonition that the real character of a 
tree is known by its fruit (Mt 7°). 

LITERATURE. —Calvin, Institutes, bk. m1. ch. ji. §§ 15-17; 
Westminster Confession, ch. xviii.; W. Cunningham, ‘The 
Reformers and the Doctrine of Assurance,’ the third essay in his 
Reformers and the Theology of the Reformation ; John Wesley, 
Sermons on ‘The Witness of the Spirit,’ and ‘The Witness of 
our own Spirit’; Richard Watson, Theol. Institutes, vol. ii. 
pp. 269-284; Hodge, Systematic Theology, vol. iii. pp. 106, 107 ; 
Miley, Systematic Theology, vol. ii. pp. 339-353 5 Bishop Sher- 
lock, Works, vol. i. Discourse 8; R. N. Young, The Witness of 
the Spirit, Fernley Lecture of 1882; Jonathan Edwards, Re- 
ligious Affections, Part iii., Introd. ; Dorner, System of Chris- 
tian Doctrine, vol. iv. p. 184; J. Agar Beet, Romans, 231 ff. ; 
J. H. Newman, Parochial Sermons, v. 239; J. Martineau, 
National Duties, 146 fi. M. S. TERRY. 


ATONEMENT. — The Atonement is the recon- 
ciling work of Jesus Christ the Son of God, in 
gracious fulfilment of the loving purpose of His 
‘ather ; whereby, through the sacrifice of Himself 
upon the Cross once for all, on behalf and instead 
of sinful men, satisfaction was made for the sins of 
the world and communion between God and man 
restored. : 

The starting-point of Christian experience is the 
Resurrection of Jesus (1 Co 15", Ro 4%). It may 
now be taken as accepted that the belief of the 
primitive community and the Apostolic Aisin 
were based on this conviction (see Harnack, 
What is Christianity? Eng. tr Leet. ix. ; Schmiedel, 
Encyc. Bibl. art. ‘ Resurrection’). This fact, rein- 
forced by successive appearances of the risen 
Christ whether to individuals or the assembled 
disciples, led to the further conviction, the ulti- 
mate root of the doctrine of the Atonement, that 
Jesus of Nazareth, crucified, risen, ascended, was 
present in the midst of the Christian congregation. 
He who in the days of His ministry had claimed 
authority on earth to forgive sins (Mt 97°), con- 
firming the word with signs following, who had 
awakened an implicit trust as alone having the 
words of eternal life (Jn 6® 16), and who had 
manifested Himself as the one way by which men 
might come to the Father (Jn 14°), had fulfilled 
His own promise to return to His elect and abide 
with them to the end of the days (Mt 28"). The 
first corporate act of the disciples was to claim the 
promise to be present in the midst of two or three 
gathered in His name (Mt 18”), by calling upon 
their Master to choose into the Apostolate one of 
two set before Him conceived as invisibly present 
(Ac 16) Moreover, He was present in power as 
exalted to God’s right hand, not therefore limited 
by time and space, but acting under Divine, 
eternal conditions, arising to succour His martyr 
Stephen (Ac 75:5), manifesting Himself as the 
Righteous One to St. Paul (22), giving specific 
revelations of His will to Ananias and to St. Paul 
himself (946 10-16 1% 29 231), and performing those 
greater works of which He had spoken (Jn 14!) 
through those who wrought in His name (Ac 3° 
94), This conviction, peculiarly vivid in the 
earlier ages, is clearly traced in the hymns ad- 
dressed to Christ ‘as to a god’ (Pliny’s Letter to 
Trajan), and in the records of early martyrdoms. 
And the realism with which it was held even as 
late as the 4th cent. is attested by apologetic like 
that of Athanasius (see de Incarnatione, 46 ff.), or 
traditions like that of the consecration of St. John 
Lateran. 

But proclamation of forgiveness of sins through 
faith in the name of Jesus, though arising out of 
the conviction that the Absolver was Himself in 
the power of His deity still present on earth, was 
not made until the realization of the promise of 
the Spirit in the Pentecostal gift. To this fact, 
the external results of which were present in the 
experience of his hearers, St. Peter appealed as 
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a ee elon |b i to the reality of Jesus’ exaltation and 
His power to remit sins, (Ac 2°, cf. Gal 34). This 
significant element in the first preaching of the 
Gospel answers by anticipation objections urged 
against the Atonement as involvi ing immoral con- 
~ Sequences and unworthy views of God. Not only 

in this erg but. throughout the Acts the 
possession of the Spirit is emphasized as the essen- 
tial mark of discipleship (Ac 258 48! 582 g4-19 917 1047 
BES 13° 197-4). The ee bss repentance, intimately 
associated with the gift of the Holy Spirit (Ac 
23, ef. Mt 3%), necessarily inv olved a life con- 
formed to the image of the Son of God. The 
Gospel, tee a message of God’s free favour 
with no condition of antecedent righteousness, 
referred to moral results, the manifestation of an 
imparted spirit, as ev idence of the truth of the 
promise (Ro 8-14, Gal 52-24). And when the 
doctrine of justification by faith was challenged 
. by imper rhaethy instructed Christians, St. Paul met 
the charge by an abrupt appeal not only to ele- 
mentary ‘moral conv ictions, bat to the implications 
of baptism as a new and spiritual birth (Ro 64) 
Nor, again, was it possible for those to whom the 
possession of the Spirit was a fact of experience to 
regard God otherwise than as the Father. For 
He who dwelt within them was the Spirit of 
Christ Jesus (Ac 16’, Ro 8°, Ph 11%, 1 P 1"), the 
‘promise of the Father (Ac 14), whereby they had 
themselves attained the adoption, and were enabled 
to cry, ‘ Abba, Father’ (Ro 8-17, Gal 4°) 

The fact of Pentecost was immediately explained 
as that outpouring of the Spirit upon all flesh which 
was to mark the establishment of the Messianic 
kingdom (Ac 2!%! 531-5), It stood directly related 
to the event of which the Apostles were the chosen 
witnesses, the Resurrection of Jesus, whereby He 
was exalted to be a Prince and a Saviour unto the 
remission of sins (Ac 2°*- 38), of which, according to 
Hebrew expectation, the kingdom was to be “the 
home (e.g. Jer 31, Ezk 361%). The assurance that 
Christ was the ever present source of forgiveness 
gave its supreme significance to the Cross by 
which He entered into His glory (Jn 12”). Later 
theologians have been charged with ‘placing the 
emphasis too exclusively upon the death of Jesus 
as the means of redemption’ (H. L. Wild, Contentio 
Veritatis, Essay iii.). But the evidence ‘of the NT 
is irresistible. It is true that the earliest sermons 
lay stress rather upon the fact of the Resurrection, 
but always as closely following upon the Death, 
which, though inflicted by His enemies, resulted 
from the determinate counsel of God (Ac 2”), who 
glorified ‘ his Servant’ J aie The frequent repeti- 
tion of this OT ae mais Geo0) in the early 

ters of Acts (3!% 26 477%), taken in connexion 
with explicit references to the things which God 
foreshadowed by the rophets that His Messiah 
should suffer (Ac 2% 318 411. 25-28 1377; cf. 1 Co 15%, 
1 P 14), leaves no room for doubt that Philip the 
Evangelist was not alone in beginning from the 
icture of Jehovah’s Suffering Servant to preach 
focus (Ac 8%), but that the Apostles gave their 
anes to the Resurrection by preaching what § St. 
Paul called ‘ Christ crucified ’ (1 Co 1”, ef. Gal 3’). 
The Crucifixion was regarded neither as a bare fact 
nor as the symbol of a “theological system, but oly 
‘ gospel,’ an event whose reality lay in its signi 
cance, a message of Divine favour and forgiveness. 
The central fact of Christ’s life and work was com- 
plex, consisting of both the Cross and the , 
rection. The NT considers neither apart. e 
redeeming efficacy is attached to each in turn. 
While, according to the compressed forinula = 
which St. Paul expresses the content of eck gospel, 
‘Christ died for our sins and rose again the thiro 
day’ (1 Co 15* 4), the common form ‘of the Petrine 
preaching represents God as raising up Jesus ‘for 
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to give repentance and remission of sins’ (Ac 5%: 31; 
ef, 282-86 gis. 6. 1 P 12 321, also Ro 4% and 1 Co 151). 
But it was the Cross that tended to fix itself as 
the central fact, and therefore the characteristic 
sy mbol of Christendom. It is the figure of Him 

“who bare our sins in his body on the tree’ which 
dominates the First Epistle of Peter (1 P 224), 
And the 2nd cent. Gospel ac cording to Peter has 
contrived with singular fidelity to the Apostle’s 
mind to give an imaginative picture of the Resur- 
rection, wherein the Cross is curiously blended 
with the rending tomb (Gospel acc. to Peter, § 10, 
ed. Robinson and James). With St. Paul the 
gospel of Christ, which is the fixed point in his 
teaching (Gal 1H, 1 Co 151, 1 Ti 1", 2 Ti 28), the 
touchstone of all preaching (Gal 18: 3, 1 Ti 1? 63); 
ee alike to Jew and Gentile d Co 1%), de- 

vered whether to St. Peter or to himself as eg 
deposit of Christian truth (1 Co 34, 2 Ti 118-14) j 
“the word of the cross’ (1 Co 1'8 23), So venticts 
able is the unanimity of the two great primary 
preachers of Christianity that it leaves no room to: 
question the statement of Harnack (What is Chris- 
tiamity ? Eng. tr. Leet. ix.) that ‘the primitive com- 
“pues called Jesus its Lord because He sacrificed 
His lite for it, and because its members were con- 
vinced that He had been raised from the dead and 
was then sitting at the right hand of God.’ 

To this must be added the general symmetry of 
the NT and the evidence of Christian institutions 
and Church History. The story of the Passion is 
out of all proportion to the rest of the Synoptic 
narrative, as given in each of the three Gospels, 
unless the foreground is rightly oceupied by the 
Cross. And here the Fourth Gospel, though it 
emphasizes the function of revelation in the incar- 
nate life of the Son of God, is found in close and 
almost unexpected agreement with its predecessors. 
The Apocalypse rings with the praises of ‘the 
Lamb’ (Rev 4-6. 12, 13 710. 14-17 197-12 ] 41-5 16-9 . ; ef, 15 
138). The Epistle to the Hebrews, though it opens 
with one of the classical Christological passages, 
yet makes the Death of Jesus the pivot of its 
teaching (He 2°). And the Epistle to the Romans, 
which elaborates the great argument of Justifica- 
tion through a crucified and risen Saviour, is 
central to the theology of St. Paul. 

Midway between the NT and Church History, 
as related in point of evidential value to either, 
come the Creed and Sacraments. The former 
represents the inviolable basis of the word con- 
centrated in catechetical teaching. That its em- 
phasis rested upon the Cross is apparent not only 
from such primitive formule as the Apostles’ 
Creed, but from the NT itself (1 Co 15* 4, 1 Ti 17). 
Baptism is the initiatory Christian Tite, and 
usta it conveys or only represents the forgive- 
ness of sins, stood from the first in close relation 
to the Death and Resurrection of Christ (Mt 28), 
Mk 16% 15, Ac 288 g13- 16. 36 g18 1047. 48 1633 19° 2916, Re 
6%: 4, Gal 3%: 27, Eph 446, Col 2", Tit 3*%, 1 P 37); 
cf. In 3°, Ac 116, 1 Co 102, He 6 6 1072, 1 Jn 5°8). 
The Eucharist is ‘the Christian counterpart of the 
sacrifice of the Passover, which commemorated the 
deliverance of God’s people from Egypt; it is 
associated by the terms s its celebr nu with es 

Passion,'and employs language of sacrificia 
mise (Mt 2625- 23) Mk Lat, Lk 9913. rate tT (Oa) HSS 
1016-22 [for rpdmeta. Kvuplov=Ovoracrnpiov, cf. Mal 17), 
cf. Jn 6°26 {see Westcott, ad loc.], Ex 12”, He 

0 
a Aiea upon the Sacraments is the witness of 
Church History—the worship, the dogma, the art, 
the experience of the Christian centuries—which 
have all consistently gathered round the Cross. 
We are therefore entitled to hold that any inter- 
pretation of the Christian facts which shifts the 
focus from Calvary to Bethlehem or Galilee repre- 
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sents a departure from the historic faith, and 
tends to distort the Christian revelation. ¢ 

Theories of the Atonement, of which the view 
that identifies it with the Incarnation may be 
taken as the norm, have inevitably been popular 
in an age dominated by two great influences, 
physical science and Hegelian philosophy. But it 
may be doubted whether they have taken their 
rise in a study of the facts of Scripture and not 
ratlrer in a determinist conception of the Universe, 
to which the Incarnation seemed to give a religious 
and Christian form. A consequence of this method 
of thought has been the revival, in this country 
by Bishop Westcott and others, of speculations like 
those of Rupert of Deutz and the Scotists, which 
postulate an Incarnation independent of those con- 
ditions of human life which demand the forgive- 
ness of sins.* It is perhaps enough to say of this 
line of thought, with Dr. A. B. Davidson (OT 
Prophecy, ch. x.), that it involves ‘a kind of 
principle, according to which God develops Him- 
self by an inward necessity,’ and which ‘is cer- 
tainly not a Biblical principle.’ Such thinking 
invariably regards the Atonement merely as a 
mode of the Incarnation required by the conditions 
under which it took place. And whether this 
theory be specifically held or not, it has been a 
tendency of recent theology to fix the mind rather 
upon the ethical principle of the Atonement, 7.e. 
the obedience or penitence or assent to God’s 
abhorrence of sin, of which death is the ‘sacra- 
ment’ or visible sign, than upon the Crucifixion as 
a work intrinsically efficacious apart from the 
moral qualities expressed in its accomplishment. 
Such views are defective, not because they fail 
to give expression to aspects of Christ’s redeem- 
ing work, but because they stop short at the 
point where explanation is necessary, why these 
Ce of the spirit of Jesus should have been 

irected towards the particular end of the death of 
‘the Cross. The climax of the account which St. 
Paul gives in the Epistle to the Philippians of the 
exaltation of Jesus, is neither the assumption of 
human flesh nor the suffering of death, but the 
obedience which accepted the humiliation of the 
Cross as the act whereby He fulfilled, not the 
general, but the particular will of God (Ph 2°), 
ef. 1 P14), 

The Apostles, as we have seen, saw the purpose, 
and therefore the explanation, of this concrete his- 
torical event through the medium of the OT. 
Whatever view it may be expedient to take of the 
relation between Hebrew prophecy and Jesus of 
Nazareth, this fact is of primary importance, 
because it exhibits what in the view of the first 
messengers of the Cross was the essential char- 
acter of the good news it was their mission to pro- 
claim ; nor would the case be materially altered if 
the language of Law and Prophets had merely 
been chosen to illustrate the central idea of the 
Gospel. What we find is the remarkable manner 
in which the idea of the King and the Kingdom, 
consonant with contemporary Jewish expectation, 
is combined with that of the suffering Messiah, so 
alien to the current interpretation of the Scrip- 
tures as to present ‘to the Jews a stumbling- 
block.’ The antithesis between the Cross and the 
Resurrection was, indeed, such as to suggest that 
the death of Jesus was united to its marvellous 
sequel by a chain of causation removing it from 
the ordinary category of dissolution, and making 
it the interpretative fact of a career otherwise the 
‘most unintelligible in history. But the main 


* These speculations must be distinguished from the teaching 
of the Calvinistic Supralapsarians of the 17th cent., which, 
relying upon such passages as Eph 31, 1 P 120, Rev 138 (?), main- 
tained that the Atonement was itself 
eternal purpose. 
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point to observe is that the Resurrection, being in 
the first instance the crucial fact of experience 
which marked off for the disciples their Master 
Jesus as the Son of God (Ro 14 dpicbévros, ef. Ac 
1028-43 1329. 82. 33) ratified, in the minds of those who 
had continued with Him in His temptations, that 
view of His work which had been before the eye of 
the Divine Sufferer throughout His pares and 
which He had progressively disclosed to hearts 
slow of belief, until a hitherto invincible prejudice 
had succumbed to the decisive evidence of accom- 
plishment. : : ‘ 

The persistence with which early heresies con- 
nected themselves with the Baptism of Jesus reveals 
the prominence which the event assumed in the 
story of the ministry, and goes far to authenticate 
the details of the Synoptic narrative (Mt 3317, Mk 
19-11, Lk 32-22, ef. Jn 1°), the correspondence of 
which with the Apostolic view of the Saviour’s 
mission is too subtle to warrant the or that - 
they are the glosses of a later tradition. In this 
narrative Jesus is represented as doing something 
more than declaring the obligation which rested 
upon Him to fulfil that righteousness characteristic 
of the Hebrew covenant. ‘ Zhiuws it becometh us to 
fulfil all righteousness,’ 7.e. by submitting to the 
baptism which John would have withheld because 
it involved repentance and provided for the remis- 
sion of sins. The Voice from Heaven, and the 
Temptation endured in the power of the baptismal 
Spirit (Mt 41, Mk 1”, Lk 4’), evenif they be regarded 
merely as the interpretation of the subjective con- 
sciousness of Jesus, witness to the identity between 
the scheme of the ministerial life accepted from the 
first by the Son of Man and the gospel of the re- 
deeming work preached by the Apostles. For the 
Voice blends the prophecy of the royal Son (Ps 2") 
with that of the beloved Servant (Is 42"), and the 
Temptation is essentially the refusal of Messianic 
royalty on any condition but that of suffering ser- 
vice. Itis no accident that the same Voice is heard 
again on the Mount of Transfiguration (Mt 17° 
and Mk 97 6 vids pov 6 ayarnrés, Lk 9° 6 vids wou 6 
éxNeNeyuévos [v.l. dyarnrés], ef. Is 421), when the 
manner in which righteousness is to be fulfilled is 
made explicit in the subject of Jesus’ converse with 
Moses and Elijah, ‘the decease which he was about 
to fulfil’ (Lk 9%! rAnpody, cf. Mt 34° rAnpdoar) ; and 
that again, from the moment when He begins to 
make plain to the unwilling ears of His disciples 
that His throne can be reached only through resur- 
rection after suffering and death, He has to ery, 
‘Get thee behind me, Satan’ (Mt 1675). And the 
taunt of the rulers on Calvary, when the crucified 
Jesus is bidden to prove Himself the Christ of God, 
the chosen (Lk 23% 6 éxXexrés), makes it clear that 
the claim to be at once the Messiah and the Servant, 
if doubted by the disciples and derided by the Jews, 
was at least in the hour of its accomplishment sufti- 
ciently understood. 

It is the Divine necessity of dying which is pro- 
minent in the later teaching of ne Lord, beginning 
from that crisis of the ministry which is emphati- 
cally presented in all the Synoptics (Mt 162-8, Mk 
85191, Lk 972-27). He sets His face towards it as 
the end (Lk 22%7 (ef. Is 53] reXec@Fvac and réXos 
éxet, cf. Jn 19: 8°), the goal to which His whole life 
moves, And in the hour when the things concern- 
ing Him had fulfilment, He singled out the leading 
feature in the portrait of the Servant as that which 
above all others fastened its a plication upon Him- 
self. ‘I say unto you that this which is written 
must be fulfilled in me, And he was reckoned with 
transgressors.’ The Prophet, who at the outset of 
His ministry read in the synagogue of Nazareth 
the words foreshadowing the deliverance which 
was to issue in the Kingdom of God (Lk 418 19=Ts 
611”), knew that for Himself it meant the Man of 
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Sorrows, led like the lamb of the Hebrew ritual to 
the slaughter, and in the power of His healing 
wounds making intercession for the transgressors 
of His “ott (Is 53; for the connexion with the 
Ceremonia Law see Davidson, OT Prophecy, ch. 
xxi.) There is thus no inconsistency between the 
language of Jesus as recorded in the Synopties and 
those utterances of the Fourth Gospel which seem 
to remove the Passion and Death from the imme- 
diate historical conditions, and to represent them 
as the decision of eternal issues by the voluntary 
activity of the Divine Sufferer, who lays down His 
life of Himself and judges the prince of this world 
on the uplifted throne of the Cross (Jn 3! 1017-38 
1231-83] 430 1G). 33), 

These considerations give peculiar point to the 
declaration which, according to both St. Matthew 
and St. Mark, stands in close relation to the request 
of the sons of Zebedee for eminent places in the 
Messianic kingdom. Messiah’s kingship is based 
on service which takes specific form in the death 
He goes to accomplish—‘ The Son of Man came to 
give his life a ransom for many ’—a substitution 
which made His soul an offering for sin, fulfilling 
all that was foreshadowed not only in the redemp- 
tion of the people from Egypt, but also in the re- 
demptions of the Ceremonial Law (Mk 10%, Mt 
20° Avtpoy dvri not w7ép, ef. avriturpov 1 Ti 25, 
Aurpdonrac Tit 24, éAurpdOnre 1 P 138, where also the 
Tixcov alua of Christ is the price; Is 53, 2 S 7%, 
Ex 13%, Nu 18", ef. Ps 498). 

That Jesus should thus have recognized the true 
significance of His death as a fact possessing not 
an accidental but an inherent worth, is not incon- 
sistent with a due acknowledgment of the historical 
circumstances which became its efficient cause. 
With regard to the prophecy of Jehovah’s Servant, 
it must be remembered that the Sufferer, though 
offering a sacrifice for sin of which the liturgical 
oblation is the type, yet incurs pain and death only 
through setting his face as a flint (Is 50**) in main- 
taining truth and righteousness under conditions 
which inevitably made this witness a martyrdom. 
And it would be misreading the phenomena of the 
Gospel narrative to represent the propitiatory death 
of Christ as wantonly sought by our Lord in a 
manner inconsistent with the dictates of common 
morality. The Cross could not have been media- 
torial if Jesus had been an official and conventional 
Messiah reaching Calvary by any other road than 
that which in the first instance made Him one with 
His brethren (He 2!°1*) in the pursuit of His own 
moralend. His death, which affects the conscience 
(He 9" 10), is not represented as self-immolation. 
He ‘witnessed before Pontius Pilate a good con- 
fession’ (1 Ti 6", cf. ‘the faithful witness,’ Rev 1° 
34), His mission being to establish the kingdom 
upon a basis of surrender (Mt 20%, Jn 13% 1%), 
upon a gospel preached to the poor (Lk 4") by one 
8 is Himself lowly in heart (Mt 11”), He must 
not shrink till He send forth judgment unto victory 
(Mt 12”). When there is no more risk of quench 
ing the smoking flax by appearing A as the 
uncompromising foe of the hierarchy, He recog- 
nizes that His hour is come (Jn 12” 17! al., Mk 
1441, ef. Jn 24, Lk 22°), changing the method of 
His discourse so that they who reject Him may 
perceive that He speaks of them (Mt 21”), and 
without further parley join the inevitable issue. 
There is, however, no warrant for Mr. F. W. New- 
man’s theory, that Jesus’ denunciation of scribes 
and Pharisees was a deliberate provocation of 
judicial murder ; though it must be remarked ee 
assuming the knowledge of power to rise again the 
third day, we could not judge even such an action 
entirely by the ordinary standard. Still, if the one 
necessity of the case was a sacrificial death upon 
the stage of history, the event mig 


accomplished amid accessories more suggestive of 
ritual than the Crucifixion. But this would have 
been something less than a moral act, whereas the 
NT shows the propitiation wrought by Jesus Christ 
‘the righteous’ (1 Jn 2', Ac 34 752 2214) to have 
been something more. The Agony in the Garden, 
followed by the Seven Words from. the Cross, 
attests the naturalness of the Passion as suffering, 
though voluntarily endured, yet inflicted from with- 
out. It is only after:the Resurrection that the 
human actors in the tragedy fall out of sight, and 
the Cross can be pieonee absolutely as that which 
it behoved the Christ to suffer, so entering into His 
glory (Lk 24°), 

From what has been already said, it follows that 
an adequate soteriology, or theology of the Atone- 
ment which is genuinely evangelical, must be the 
expression of a spiritual experience resting upon 
Christ’s death as the expiation of sin. With a few 
notable exceptions, foremost among them Dr. R. 
W. Dale, the trend of modern theology, since the 
publication of M‘Leod Campbell’s treatise on The 
Nature of the Atonement, has been on the whole to 
develop the doctrine on its ethical side, and to find 
its See principle either in the sinless penitence 
or the perfect obedience of Jesus (e.g. Westcott, 
Wilson, Moberly, Scott Lidgett). The tendency of 
these writings has been, while dissipating theories 
of a non-moral ‘ transaction,’ to obscure to a greater 
or less extent ‘the offering of the body of Christ,’ 
and to give an insufficient value to the Biblical 
account of His death as an objective act of pro- 
pitiation addressed to the Father by the incarnate 
Son. No doubt English writers for the most part 
maintain that the ‘penitence’ and obedience of 
Christ are imparted by grace to the believer. But 
between the obedience and the grace, as that 
which gives meaning to both, NT theology places 
the substitutionary sacrifice. 

St. Peter connects obedience with the ‘ sprink- 
ling of the blood of Christ’ (1 P 11418 a) and 
the sin-bearing of the tree (2%). Involving as 
these expressions do ‘the blood of the covenant’ 
(Rix 24s iy Gea eZee 9 sel len Oaalaan 
and, for the ‘new covenant,’ Jer 31°!-%4 338, Ezk 
3675), and the laying of hands upon the head of the 
sin-offering (Lv 16”, cf. Is 538; the whole passage 
{Is 5347] should be carefully compared with 1 P 
971-25. and the influence of the Levitical code in 
moulding language and ideas noted), both familiar 
conceptions of the Hebrew ritual, they point un- 
doubtedly to a real transfer of guilt, a genuine 
substitution, as the true meaning of the ‘glad 
tidings’ (1 P 11), of which the Apostle was the 
witness (5!). The Christian society is the ‘ people 
of God’s own possession’ (2% 1°), ransomed and 
brought into covenant by the precious blood. The 
obedience and sufferings of Christians are not, 
therefore, redemptive, for such are already dead to 
sin (2%), 

With this the Johannine writings agree. Fellow- 
ship with God is the eternal life which Christians 
enjoy, but this mystical union* is effected by the 
mivihie blood of Jesus His Son (1 Jn 1”), in whom 


is forgiveness (1% 1° 21 3°), who is the propitiation 
for the sins of the whole world (27'4!°, cf. 5° [Jn 


194), Jn 4#2 11°, Ro 3% itagrjpiov). The antecedent 
power of Christ’s death is thus explained by the 
sacrificial term iAacuds to be an effectual means for 
turning away the wrath of God, which the impres- 
sive imagery of the Apocalypse represents as rest- 
ing upon the wicked (Rev 6'* 7 1419 and passim). 
Nowhere is the significant figure of the Lamb more 

* The unio mystica must not be confounded with atonement 
by pressing the etymology of the latter word (at-one-ment), the 
Pauline equivalent of which (zaerararuy%) St. John never uses, 
According to its proper meaning, the verb ‘atone’ is not transi- 
tive, but is followed by the preposition ‘for.’ Mr. Inge in 


ht have been | Contentio Veritatis constantly ignores this. 
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emphatically applied to Christ than in the Johan- 
nine books (Jn 12% 6 19% [Ex 1245], the Apocalypse, 
passim). 

With the Apostle Paul we reach the fullest state- 
ment of the doctrine of the Atonement. And here 
it must be noted that the Epistles of the first im- 
prisonment, which develop the teaching concerning 
the Person of Christ in His eternal relation to the 
Universe and the Church, follow those which give 
detailed expression to the reconciliation of believers 
to God through the redemption which is in Christ 
Jesus. It would seem, therefore, that theologians 
like Westcott, who subordinate redemption to the 
Incarnation, are less true to Christian experience 
than those who reach the Incarnation through the 
Atonement. For St. Paul the Cross in its twofold 
aspect of Death and Resurrection is the central 
fact which forms the subject of his gospel (1 Co 
138. 23 92, Gal 54, 1 Ti 25-7), the basis of Baptism (see 
above) and of the Eucharist (see above), the source 
of the forgiveness of sins (Col 2°: 44, ef. 31°, Eph 4°), 
the motive of Christian morality (Ro 64), the spring 
of faith (1 Co 12°, cf. Ro 10°) and of spiritual life 
(2 Co 4-11, Gal 27°), and the assurance of immor- 
tality (2 Ti 1). To this fact there is a correspond- 
ing personal experience, so that baptism may be 
represented as involving an identification of the 
believer with his Lord so intimate that not only is 
the figure of putting on Christ as a garment felt to 
be appropriate to the initiatory Christian rite (see 
above), but His death, burial, and resurrection 
are regarded as reproduced in the believer (see 
above). From the Cross the Christian life takes 
its specific complexion, so that ‘the new man 
created in righteousness’ (Eph 44) becomes ‘ cruci- 
fied unto the world’ (Gal 64), branded in the body 
with the marks of the Lord Jesus (Gal 61”) ; glories 
in the Cross (v.!4) ; and fills up that which is lack- 
ing in. the sufferings of Christ (Col 1°). Obvi- 
ously, therefore, the interpretation of this fact and 
its consequent experience is from the point of view 
of St. Paul the primary task of the Christian 
theologian. 

The interpretative word used in St. Paul’s soteri- 
ology is karadd\ay7, ‘reconciliation’ (Ro 54 AV 
‘atonement’), the root idea of which is restora- 
tion of personal relations between parties hitherto 
estranged. This involves the explanation of the 
‘catastrophe in human life,’ sufficiently evident 
in common experience but inexplicable apart from 
the Hebrew realization of the personal God, which 
is set forth in Ro 188 as the rebellion of the un- 
thankful human will against the claim of the 
Divine Creator (v.”). The need is universal (Ro 
3% %) ;* but the later Augustinian terminology, 
which, in spite of Luther’s return to a fuller 
Paulinism, still dominates the language even of 
Protestant divinity, tends by the use of such 
figures as ‘vice’ (vitiwm), ‘flaw,’ ‘disease,’ to 
palliate the exceeding sinfulness of sin and to 
obscure the personal significance of the Cross, 
which is always uppermost in St. Paul. Three 
points must be noted. 

1. Christ died ‘to reconcile the Father to us.’— 
This phrase, if not strictly Biblical, conveys the 
essential idea of Scripture, which is quite ob- 
scured by the statement that His death recon- 
ciles men to God. Modern teachers, concerned to 
vindicate the love of God, have inclined to repre- 
sent the Cross as intended to produce merely a 
change in the moral life of the sinner. Not only 


* Notice that St. Paul more Hebraico states sin as a universal 
fact—‘ all have sinned’—without developing a theory by physical 
analogy. No amount of ‘ originality’ in sin detracts from full 
moral responsibility towards God in the individual. Mr. Ten- 
nant in his Hulsean Lectwres speaks as though the traditional 
doctrine of sin neutralized personal disobedience; but this is 
not the case, as a right understanding of St. Paul’s doctrine of 
reconciliation in Christ will show. 


is this inconsistent with the idea of reconciliation, 
but St. Paul, while, Dr re an generally, aie s 
representing the work of Christ as arising in the 
prabious will of the Father (2 Co 518-19 Ro 58 8%, 
Col 12% 2°, Eph 19 2, 1 Th 59, Tit 32 aciadee 1) Jn Sie 
and passim, 1Jn 31), yet invariably re ards it as 
the loving act (2 Co 548%, Gal 1* 2%, Ro 8”, Eph 
52, ef. Jn 104, Rev 15) of a mediator (1 Ti 2” Gs 
cf. He 915), producing in the first instance a 
change in God's attitude towards the sinner (2 Th 
189, Ro 81, cf. vv.78), turning away wrath (1 Ch 
11°, Ro 5%), removing trespasses (2 Co 51%), and pro- 
viding a channel through which God might forgive 
sins as an act not only of mercy but of justice 
(Ro 3%). ; 

It is perhaps unnecessary to argue with | the 
formality which sets up an abstract Law™”* to 
which even God must do homage. At this point 
even Dale becomes somewhat cumbrous. But it 
is obvious that even the parable of the Prodigal 
Son would not ring true in human ears unless it 
was for ever interpreted by a transaction which 
gives due weight to the enormity of a sin that 
entailed the sacrifice of the Father’s only Son. 
Nor would St. Paul have succeeded in commend- 
ing the death of Christ to the Christian conscience 
save by insisting that only thus could God recon- 
cile a world unto Himself and be alike just and 
the justifier of the believer. ? 

2. The death of Christ is the act of God (Tit 2° 
[ck 2P 12], Ro 14, 2: Co 4* Col 15) Ph 23) Ro gee) 
Ac 20%).—‘It is at this point in the last resort 
that we become convinced of the deity of Christ’ 
(Denney). ‘God was in Christ,’ who was ‘marked 
off as the Son of God by the resurrection.’ Grace 
is always in St. Paul the free act of God’s favour 
(Ro 3% 445 a/.), and it is ‘the grace of our Lord 
Jesus Christ’ (Ro 5% 167°, 2 Co 8° 13!4), whereby 
we have been enriched. The love of Christ which 
constrains us, because He died for all, is Divine 
(2 Co 514 19-20 *on behalf of Christ’=‘as though 
God were entreating by us’). The position of the 
justified sinner is that of a restored sonship, be- 
cause his redemption from first to last is the 
action towards him of the eternal God Himself 
His right relation to the Father is witnessed by, 
or rather is, the presence of the Spirit of the Son 
‘sent forth’ into his heart by that same God who 
had ‘sent forth’ the Son Himself to work out a 
redemption under the conditions which imposed 
this necessity of love upon the paternal heart of 
God (Gal 4°). When this is once apprehended, 
the objections to a doctrine of substitution (‘ ego 
sum peccatum tuum, tu es justitia mea ’—2 Co 
5°!) are seen to have no application in fact. They 
are valid only if the activity of the Mediator is 
separated sharply from that of the Father. Such 
a distinction is neither Pauline nor Christian. 
The threefoldness of God is a revelation inci 
dental to ‘the unfolding of the work of Divine 
Atonement’ (see Moberly, Atonement and Person- 
ality, ch. viii.). With St. Paul, as with St. John, 
it is the Father who is revealed in the Son (see 
above), whose work is manifest in the work of 
Christ. Redemption is parallel to Creation (Gal 
62, Col 138, Sch 120) 1 Co 167-2. oh. Im 18 
Rev 21): 5), Td the morality of the latter lies in 


the fact that ‘God saw that it was good,’ the 
Justice of the former is witnessed not only by the 
‘new creation’ but by the infinite worth of the 
Son (1 Co 6”), whom God gave up for us all and 
who endured the Cross. 


*Such theories, like the attempt of Anselm in Cur Deus 
Homo to express the Atonement in terms of the feudal idea of 
society dominant in the Middle Age, to which they are akin, 
no doubt perform useful service in freeing the teaching of 
Scripture from unwarrantable and misleading accretions, but 
they are a method of expressing rather than of explaining the 
problem. 
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3. Reconciliation is antecedent to the renewn 
the individual.—This is almost wholly panes e 
modern German theology, which thereby goes far 
to forfeit its claim to be a true development of 
Lutheran teaching, losing touch with the NT 
generally and especially with St. Paul. Ritschl 
for example, for whom ‘the statement that ‘Christ 
expiated sin by His passion’ has ‘ very little war- 
rant in the Biblical circle of thought,’ regards the 
death of Jesus merely as ‘the summary expression 
of the fact that Christ maintained His religious 
unity with God,’ and places the forgiveness of 
sins in the ‘effective union’ of believers with God 
in that Divine kingdom which it was the vocation 
of Jesus to found (Justification and Reconciliation, 
Eng. tr. ch. viii.). Now, while Ritschl thus re- 
covers a truly Apostolic conception in the King- 
dom of God as the primary object of reconciliation 
(see below), he does so only at the expense of the 
‘finished work,’ which is the glory of all true 
evangelicalism. St. Paul in particular leaves no 
doubt as to the objective character of the ‘ recon- 
ciliation’ wrought by Christ, which stands com- 
plete before the preaching whereby comes hearing 
and faith. ‘While we were enemies we were 
reconciled to God through the death of his Son’ 
(Ro 5", cf. vv. 89, Col 17+). He has previously 
shown (Ro 3-6) that the vindication of God’s 
righteousness (évdeiis tis Sixacoc’vys a’rod), which 
conscience requires as a condition of the acquittal 
of sinners, has already been given in the redemp- 
tion wrought by Christ, involving as it did the 
bloodshedding of the Son of God, which con- 
stituted the Redeemer a propitiation for sin. The 
equivalence adumbrated by the symbolic transfer 
of guilt to the head of the victim was consum- 
mated in Christ (Ro 8", 2 Co 5”, Gal 335, ef. Lv 16° 
also Hebrews, passim, see below). The spectacle 
of such a substitution—not one man redeeming 
his brother, but God putting Himself in the 
sinner’s place—was the manifestation of a Divine 
righteousness to which Law and Prophets, the 
Hebrew dispensation, had witnessed (Ro 3”). In 
Christ crucified that righteousness is complete, 
needing no human condition (&pyov) to perfect it, 
but offered freely to him that believeth on the 
justifier of the ungodly, so that his faith can 
reckoned instead of righteousness,* because 
through it the sinner appropriates Christ’s finished 
work and becomes ‘the righteousness of God in 
him’ (2 Co 5%). Here the Atonement, as St. 
Paul interprets it, leads to the development of 
the doctrine of the Incarnation (Ro 5", cf. 1 Co 
1521. 2). Christ is the second Adam ; He ‘ recapi- 
tulates’ (Eph 1, ef. Protev. Jac. 18, and Treneeus, 
bk. mt. ch. xxx. ‘recapitulans in se Adam’) the 
human race, so that His redemptive, recreative 
act has more than a representative value. In 
Him ‘all died’ (2 Co 5%). This characteristic 
principle of Pauline theology—‘in Christ’ — ex- 
pands on the other side into the docurine of the 
new life through membership (Ro 12* °, Eph 4”) 
in the body of Christ and fellowship of the one 
Spirit (1 Co 12%, 2Co 134), The second Adam is a 
quickening spirit, endowed with the grace of une- 
tion (Hooker, Eccl. Pol., bk. V. ch. lv.), imparting 
through the Resurrection a Spirit which dwells in 
the believer and finally quickens even his mortal 

Ro 8"). é 
bothat the communion of ee oe peas with 

od meant the indwelling o is Spirit, is _a 
foniliae idea of the OT (Is 63° Ezk 36”). So 

bs ed from insisting on the ‘forensic’ 
phates eae. No doubt Ticks has associa- 


i ; iti 3 t legal 

f the law court; but it isas absurd to suppose tha leg 
potions Ais present to the mind of Sc. Paul as to ascribe 
these ideas to the compiler of Genesis (Gn 158) or the author of 
+he thirty-second Psalm (Ps 322). The word expresses only the 


free forgiveness of the Father's love. 
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the body of Christ, which is the Church (Col 1°), 
being the primary object of redemption (Ac 208, 
Eph 14 20-16 446 Tit 24; ef, 1 P2924) reconciled 
through death (Eph 2"), becomes a habitation of 
the Spirit (Eph 2"! **), distributed according to the 
measure of faith to the several members (Eph 
47-18, Ro 12%), which through the Presence (‘ Christ 
in you,’ ‘the Spirit of the Son shed abroad in your 
hearts,’ ‘the fulness of God,’ Eph 3°) have a com- 
mon access to the Father (Eph'2!, cf. 3!2), manifest 
the gifts of the Spirit (1 Co 12*!!, Ro 126-8), and in 
mutual dependence grow together to ‘the measure 
of the stature of the fulness of Christ’ (Eph 4! 15.16, 
Col 2", Ro 12*), That this teaching, though given 
in St. Paul’s individual manner, was no personal 
speculation of his own, may be gathered from its 
close relation to the great social sacraments of 
Baptism and the Eucharist, which would be start- 
ling if, in viewjof their generally accepted signifi- 
cance in the primitive community, it were not 
obvious (Eph 4%, 1 Co 101). 

To claim for the death of Christ that it is a com- 
leted act of reconciliation, the ground of the be- 
ieving sinner’s justification, and thus alike the 
subject of adoring gratitude and the source of re- 
newed moral effort, is to establish a doctrine satis- 
factory to reason rather because it sets the several 

arts of Scripture and Christian teaching in an 
intelligible proportion to one another, than because 
it is itself rationally explained. The Cross estab- 
lishes the Law (Ro 3%), and, as thus interpreted, 
manifests and supplies the need of the human 
spirit, and thus finds its justification in experi- 
ence. But propitiatory sacrifice remains to be 
apprehended rather than understood. This is be- 
cause it is a fact of religion rather than of ethics. 
Men have felt the need of something to set them 
right with God, even when they have been far 
from knowing that He is love. [f this distinction 
be not perceived, we shall fail to see the true bear- 
ing of the evidence from Comparative Religion for 
the universality of the idea of atonement as mani- 
fested in myth, ritual, and eustom. Thus Sir 
Oliver Lodge (see art. ‘Suggestions towards the 
Reinterpretation of Christian Doctrine,’ Hibbert 
Journal, vol. ii., No. 3), while admitting the 
cogency of the universal belief in immortality, 
sees in the crudities of the widespread practice of 
sacrifice only a reason for discounting this ele- 
ment in traditional Christianity. There can be no 
doubt that atonement is fundamental to the idea 
of sacrifice (see Robertson Smith, Religion of the 
Semites, Lect. vi. p. 219; Lect. xi. pp. 377-384), 
and that this idea of ‘covering’ is prominent in 
the ritual! of the OT (see Schultz, OV Theol., Eng. 
tr. vol. i. pp. 384-400). 

Far from deprecating, or even ignoring the 
ancient sacrifices, the NT, as we have seen, pre- 
sents Christ as the ‘Lamb of God.’ And in the 
Epistle to the Hebrews the Son is explicitly set 
forth as ‘Himself the victim and Himself the 
priest,’ manifested once at the consummation of 
the ages to put away sin by the sacrifice of Him- 
self (He 9%), Though, unlike St. Paul, who sees 
the analogy between heathen sacrifices and the 
Christian Eucharist (1 Co 10), the author of this 
Epistle confines his attention to the worship of 
the Hebrews, the argument may be legitimately 
extended to embrace the ‘ blood of bulls and goats’ 
offered under ‘any system for what in view of the 
Cross is seen to be a typical, conventional purifi- 
cation and approach to God. There is, however, 
one important point in which the Mosaic sacrifices 
differ from all others. They fulfilled the primary 
cendition of Divine appointment, and therefore 
availed within the limits of the institution. They 
were inadequate, not because, like the oblations of 
the heathen, they were material, but because, un- 
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like the offering of Christ, they were transitory 
(He 10! 4), and alien to those who brou rht them 
(925), Christ, who elsewhere in the NT appears 
as the Mediator, Saviour, Word made flesh, here 
becomes specifically the Priest (2 [6 dydfwv= 
‘priest’; the act of consecration is identified with 
the Cross in 13?2, ef. 2% 1°] 3! and passim), the ap- 
propriate scientific term, as we may call it, for 
whoever establishes the proper end of religion, 
communion with God. His is a ‘ finished work,’ 
because by Divine appointment (3? 51:+°) He is 
‘a priest for ever’ (5! 7748), who ‘through the 
eternal Spirit’ (9) obediently (5° 10°) fulfilled the 
priestly function (8°) in offering the body prepared 
for Him by the will of God (10*"°) as an eternal 
sacrifice (10, cf. 5%). This is no metaphorical 
self-sacrifice, the essence of which is undeviating 
conformity to the general law which conditions 
human life. It is ‘through his own blood’ (9) 
that He enters once for all into heaven. This 
lays the emphasis on His death as the means 
through which He makes that purification of sins 
(1° 914) whereby access is gained to the throne of 
grace (10! 414-16), The open way witnesses to a 
sacrifice already’ offered and accepted (10! jyac- 
wévoe not dayiagduevor, 10!4 reredeiwxev [ef. Jn 19%] 
rods ayiafouévous, which RV rightly translates ‘them 
that are [not ‘are being’] sanctified’). The new 
covenant is thus dedicated with blood (918%), not 
because life is liberated through death (for why 
should death effect this result except according to 
Oriental mysticism ?), but because a death must 
have taken place for the redemption of trans- 
gressions (94 108, cf. Mk 1474 and parallels), which 
is, in the phraseology of sacrifice, what St. Peter 
says when he declares that ‘Christ bore our sins 
in his body on the tree’ (1 P 2”4). 

Minds to which sacerdotal ideas are repugnant 
will always resent such language as sophistical 
and superstitious, and, if they do not reject, will 
endeavour to explain away what is certainly the 
meaning of the Epistle to the Hebrews. No doubt 
this particular mould of thought is not necessary 
to the gospel, which is content to assert that Christ 
died for our sins. Yet the consequence of reject- 
ing it is likely to be a denial of the atoning char- 
acter of Christ’s death. To describe the central 
fact of the gospel in ethical terms as a revelation 
of love, an exhibition of obedience, or a manifesta- 
tion of the Divine character, expresses a side of 
truth, apart from which a doctrine of substitution 
may become, if not immoral, at least supersti- 
tious. But such descriptions cease to be true, if 
they are taken for definitions. The Cross is no 
longer a revelation, if it be not a redemption. If 
it be large enough to deal with a situation of 
which the factors are God, man, and sin; if it be 
a fact of religion through which men approach 
that Personality in whom they have their being, 
its significance cannot be understood unless it be 
recognized as a mystery, illuminating and illumi- 
nated by life and experience, but itself not re- 
ducible to simpler terms. It is at this point that 
‘mysteries,’ in the Greek sense of the word, have 
their place. No organized religious system can 
entirely dispense with them. And Christianity 
with its sacraments of initiation and membership 
bears witness to the ‘mystery of godliness’ (1 Ti 
31°) preached by it among the nations. Whatever 
may be the case with individuals, the race has 
found no language in which to express its need 
towards God but that of propitiatory sacrifice. 
To the method of its satisfaction many analogies 
point, but all taken together cannot sum up the 
Cross. For it is essentially an eternal fact, em- 
bracing but not embraced by experience ; and its 
theory, though to the spiritual man increasingly 
rational, must ever be less than that which it seeks 
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to explain. It is not distrust. of reason, but the 
confidence of intelligent faith which, the more 
surely it realizes the reasonableness of the evan- 
gelical doctrine of the Atonement, will the more 
readily make the words of Bp. Butler its own: 
‘Some have endeavoured to explain the efficacy 
of what Christ has done and suffered for us, be- 
ond what the Scripture has authorized ; others, 
robably because they could not explain it, have 
bose for taking it away, and confining His office as 
Redeemer of the world to His instruction, example, 
and government of the Church. Whereas the doc- 
trine of the Gospel appears to be. . . not only 
that He revealed to sinners that ee were in a 
capacity of salvation... but... that He put them 
into this capacity of salvation by what He did 
and suffered for them. . . . And it is our wisdom 
thankfully to accept the benefit, by performing the 
conditions upon which it is offered, on our part, 
without disputing how it was procured on His 
(Analogy, pt. ii. ch. v.). 
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ATONEMENT, DAY OF.—See DAY oF ATONE- 
MENT. 


ATTRACTION.—Under this head we shall con- 
sider the attraction possessed and exerted by the 
character and the teaching of Christ as portrayed 
and expressed in the four Gospels. That character 
and that teaching are, of course, inseparable ; for 
the work and the message of Christ are vitally 
and absolutely a personal work and a personal 
message. Thus the supreme appeal of the gracious 
invitation is: ‘Come unto Me’ (Mt 11°83). Christ’s 
character and teaching have an attraction, both 
extensive and intensive, which goes far beyond 
the merely zsthetic : it is a dynamical and spiritual 
attraction including and permeating man’s person- 
ality. On the one hand, there is the uniqueness 
of the message (Jn 74); on the other, the beat 
of the character (Jn 14); and yet the attraction 
of Christ for all men is something deeper than ex- 
pression or analysis, the attraction of One lifted 
up from the earth, drawing all men to Himself 
(Jn 12%). This attraction is the continual directed 


pressure of His Holy Spirit in the hearts of men, 
and its reality is suggested by Ignatius’ compari- 


son of the Cross to a crane of which the Holy 
Spirit is the rope to draw mankind upwards to the 
Father in heaven (Zph. 9). The universality of 
this attraction is exemplified in the Gospel records. 
Jesus was the centre of attraction for multitudes, 
men and women and children (Mk 17 22, Lk 19% 
etc.) ; and Zacchzeus (Lk 194), Nicodemus (Jn 32), 
the ‘Greeks’ (Jn 12%) are only instances of this 
attractive power which had its culmination in the 
response of the Apostles to their Master’s call. 
In these cases the attraction was visibly, audibly, 
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and sensibly personal ; 
and often felt the Man 
dn 12). 

To-day, the attraction of the teaching must be 
held to be personal still, through that action of 
the Holy Spirit which is implied in the inspiration 
of the Gospels. This attraction may also he said 
to have its seat in the fact of the revelation of God- 
im-man vouchsafed to the race of men fashioned 
in the likeness of God. Thus no limits can be set 
to the efficacy of the attraction of Christ which 
starts from such a source: witness the unfailing 
attractiveness of the Sermon on the Mount (Mt 
5-7) and the last discourses (Jn 13-17). The 
attraction, too, increases many-fold as it takes 
effect in drawing us nearer to the Master. One 
feature of this will be the more easy and quick 
Ep olen of fresh beauties and glories in the four- 

old Gospel of Christ, the acquisition of grace upon 
grace (Mt 11, Mk 10, Lk 15, Jn 9). 

More diffieult of expression, and intertwined 
with this attraction of the teaching, is the at- 
traction of the character. Christ appealed to it. 
‘Me ye have not always’ is the pathetic appeal 
He made as man (Mt 26"); ‘I am with you all 
the days’ is the glorious promise He makes as God 
(Mt 287). Above all, however, it is the work of 
Christ in the sacrifice of self for love of others that 
draws the heart of man with cords stronger and 
surer than any variable and uncertain attractions. 
* Having loved his own which were in the world, 
he loved them unto the end’ (to the uttermost, eis 
téXos, Jn 13'). It is the Cross of Christ which is 
the supreme instrument of the attraction, the Cross 
on which He was lifted up in glory and in shame. 


the objects of it saw, heard, 
that is called JESUS (Jn 9", 


LITBRATURE.—Seeley, Ecce Homo}15, p. 156 f. ; Bruce, Galilean 
Gospel, p. 30ff. and passim; Dale, Living Christ, p. 42ff., 
Atonement’, p. 438f. W. B. FRANKLAND. 


ATTRIBUTES OF CHRIST. —In the Divine 
Person of Jesus Christ two perfect Natures were 
united. We shall therefore find attributes belong- 
ing to (1) His Divine Nature, (2) the union of the 
two Natures, (3) His true Human Nature. Asin 
dealing with certain passages the extent of the 
Kenosis will weigh greatly, the present arrange- 
ment must be taken as largely provisional. 

i, ATTRIBUTES BELONGING TO CHRIST’S DIVINE 
NATURE.—Jesus Christ is the manifestation of the 
Divine attributes. He is ‘the image (e/xér) of the 
invisible God ’ (Col 1°) ; ‘ the effulgence (aravyacua) 
of his glory, and the very image (xapa«rmp) of his 
substance’ (He 1%); ‘the power of God and the 
wisdom of God’ (1 Co 1¥%)—synonyms for Adyos, in 
the phraseology of Jewish speculators. He applied 
to Himself words spoken of God, making the 
significant change ae ‘Me’ to ‘ Thee’ (Lk 7”, cf. 
Mal 3! and Lk I? 34); He asserted that He came 
forth from God (éx Jn 8%, cf. apd 17%, dd 13%), 
words which ‘ can only be interpreted of the true 
divinity of the Son of which the Father is the 
source and fountain’ (Westcott) ; He claimed the 

ower of interpreting and revising the Mosaic law 
(Mt 574, Mk 10%) ; He acted in the temple as its 
master (Jn 24f, Mt 21); He accepted from Thomas 
the supreme title (Jn 208), and joined His name 
permanently with that of the Father (Mt 287). 

St John identified the Divine Person of Isaiah’s 
vision with Christ (Jn 12#). St Paul charged the 
Ephesian elders to ‘ feed the Church of God which 
he purchased with his own blood’ (Ac 20”) and 
applied to Christ the words of Joel, ‘ Whosoever 
shall call upon the name of the LORD shall be saved 
(Ro 108). Thus He is One to whom prayer is 
offered (Ac 7° 14 probably), cf. one of the earliest 
names for His disciples (Ac 9% 1, 1 Cor 1’). In 
the Epistles His Divinity is every where assumed 
and is ‘present in solution m whole pages from 


which not a single text could be quoted that 
explicitly declares it.’* His name is joined with 
that of the Father, and a singular verb follows 
(1 Th 34, 2 Th 23-17); the title ‘Lord’ in the 
highest sense is given (Ro 10°, 1 Cor 12°, etc.) ; He 
is ‘God blessed for ever’ + (Ro 9°), and ‘in him 
dwelleth all the fulness (rAvpwua) of the Godhead 
bodily ’ (Col 2%, ef. 129 Jn 11), 

1. Eternal Existence.—Christ claimed that He 
came down from heaven without ceasing to be 
what He was before (Jn 3%). Existence without 
beginning is implied in 8° ‘before Abraham was 
born (yevéo@a) I am’ (elut), ef. Rev 21°; and He 
spoke of the glory which He had with the Father 
before the world was (Jn 17°). The Aédyos was in! 
the beginning, He was the ‘mediate Agent of 
Creation’ (Jn 11-3, Col 18, He 1» !); He is the 
upholder of all things (Col 1", He 1°), the ‘ first- 
born of all creation’ and ‘before all things’ (Col 
1! 17), cf. the use of ‘manifested’ (gavepodc@a) in 
DESY Ie NEO. aire. 

2. Unique Relation to God.—In a few passages 
only does Jesus call Himself the Son of God (Lk 
22, Jn 5” 9* 114, cf. Mt 27%, Jn 10%); yet He 
was early conscious of His Sonship (Lk 2%). He 
frequently accepted the title (cf. Mt 16), and this 
led to the charge of blasphemy (Jn 197, ef. 538), 
From the earliest time it was adopted as expressing 
the uniqueness of His Person (Ac 9°, Ro 14, ete.). 
He is described as the ‘ Only-begotten’ (uovoyeris, 
dpi Tb eye i dim, 2O) 18 alka: oi CMiby, 
Father,’ ‘Your Father,’ but not of ‘Our Father’ 
(except as a form of address to be used by His 
disciples in prayer, Mt 6°, Lk 11? AV), ‘ thus draw- 
ing a sharp line of distinction between Himself 
and His disciples, from which,’ says Dalman,+ 
‘it may be perceived that it was not the 
veneration of those that came after that first 
assigned to Him an exceptional relation to God 
incapable of being transferred to others.’ In this 
respect Mt 11°’, which forms the link between the 
Synoptics and the Fourth Gospel, is quite explicit 
(cf. Hastings’ DB ii. 623); cf. also Mk 13%? and the 
clear distinction made in Jn 20”. 

3. Union and Equality.—The Jews interpreted 
His words ‘My Father worketh even until now 
and I work’ as making Himself equal with God, 
and He did not correct them (Jn 5738), ‘I and 
the Father are one’ (év éowev) implies one essence 
not one Person (10*), cf. 5% 10% 147 1711- lf. It 
is difficult to describe the manner in which St. 
Paul associates Him with the Father as the ground 
of the Church’s being and the source of spiritual 
grace and peace, in any other terms than as 
ascribing to Him a coequal Godhead (1 Th 1) 3", 
2Th 1, 2 Co 13%), cf. Ph 28 (ov7x aprayuov nyjoaro 
To elvan toa ew). 

4. Subordination and Dependence — such as 
belong to the filial relation—are also clearly implied 
in Jn 5 (‘The Son can do nothing of himself, but 
what he seeth the Father doing: for what things 
soever he doeth, these the Son also doeth in like 
manner’), and in Jn 14% (‘The Father is greater 
than I’), cf. also Jn 5” *6 67, So in Epp. ‘All 
things are yours; and ye are Christ’s ; and Christ 
is God’s’ (1 Co 3% *), cf. 1 Co 11° 15%. ‘ 

5. Universal Power is frequently claimed by 
Christ as His even on earth, although it could not 
be fully exercised until after the Ascension (Lk 
10” || Jn 16%). He is given authority (éoveia) over 
all flesh (Jn 172); ‘ All authority hath been given 
unto me in heaven and on earth’ (Mt 28"), cf. Jn 
3%5 133. Accordingly St. Peter describes Him as 
‘ Lord of all’ (Ac 10**) ; He is ‘over all’ (Ro 9°) ; and 
the ‘head of ali principality and power’ (Col 2"). 

* Dale, Christian Doctrine, p. 87. 
+ See Sanday-Headlam, Romans, pp. 233-238. 
{ The Words of Jesus, p. 190 (Eng. tr.). 
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He is present still with His Church though invisible 
(Mt 182° 28”, ef. 1 Co 54), ruling and guiding (Ac 9” 
22'8 981 and ef. the letters to the Churches, Rev 
Qe): 

af Divine Consciousness and Knowledge. — 
Jesus claimed a unique knowledge of the Father 
and the exclusive power of revealing Him (Mt 11%’). 
He spoke of heavenly things which could only be 
known by Divine consciousness (Mt 18! 19, Lk 
15, Jn 32 141), He was the great Prophet which 
was to come (Jn 6'4, Ac 3%), the fullest revealer of 
God’s will (He 1), but He differed essentially from 
even the highest prophets, in that He spoke with 
authority as from Himself, and never introduced 
His message by such words as ‘Thus saith the 
Lord.’ ‘In him are all the treasures of wisdom 
and knowledge hidden’ (Col 2%). He knew (Jn 18%) 
and made known the details of His Passion and 
Resurrection (Mk 8! 931 1033 ete., cf. 14° °). He 
foretold the sufferings of His disciples (Mt 10'**), 
the destruction of Jerusalem (Lk 19%: 4 2171), events 
preceding the end of the world (Mt 24||) and the 
udgment of mankind (see below). Here too may 
bo mentioned His power of knowing the thoughts 
of men. Such knowledge is described both as rela- 
tive, acquired (ywuoxew, cf. Mk 2°), and absolute, 
possessed (eldévar, cf. Jn 6%, Lk 112), ef. Lk 7%: 2 
947, Heseems to be addressed as xapé.oyydorns in 
Ac 1°, which agrees with what is told as to His 
supernatural knowledge of the thoughts and lives 
of persons, cf. Jn 274 (‘ He knew all men... . 
he himself knew what was in man’), also Lk 19°, 
Jn 14 418. 29 664 111-14, Tt appears also with regard 
(ae) (awbavegs (Moy Nee Bale! OVEN Tiles tig din CAO). 
Whether such passages imply absolute omniscience, 
or omniscience conditioned by human nature, de- 
pends upon the view taken of the Kenosis (see West- 
cott, Add. Note on Jn 24; Gore, Bamp. Lect. p. 147). 

7. Self-assertion and Exclusive Claims.—His 
works were such as no other man did (Jn 15*4), 
His words shall outlast heaven and earth (Mt 24"), 
men will be judged by their relation to Him (Mt 
7% 10°), and by their belief or unbelief on Him 
(Mk 16°, Jn 6% 12%). He requires the forsaking 
of everything which may prove a hindrance to 
following Him (Mt 87 10%, Mk 10%, Lk 14%), 
Suffering and loss incurred for His Name’s sake 
will be rewarded in the Regeneration (Mt 19”? |\), 
even now those who suffer for His sake are blessed 
(Mt 5'). He claims to be the Light of the world 
(Jn 8” 9° 124), the Way, the Truth, and the Life 
(Jn 14°), Eternal life, spiritual strength, and 
growth can come only from union with Him and 
feeding on Him (Jn 5% 6°!f 108 1545172). Heis 
the Giver of rest and peace (Mt 11°8, Jn 142”), And 
such claims are endorsed by St. John (Jn 1°, 1 Jn 
5!) and St. Paul (Ro 8!, Ph 438, 1 Ti 12°), 

ii. ATTRIBUTES BELONGING TO THE UNION OF 
THE Two NATURES.—1. Mediation.—There is a 
twofold Mediatorial activity ascribed to the Son 
of God which must be distinguished; that pre- 
sented in the revelation of the Logos protean e 
from God all-creating and all-sustaining ; and that 
exhibited in the work of the Christ, leading back 
to God and transforming the relation of contrast 
into one of union, that God may be all in all.* 
The former has been already mentioned, the latter 
appears in passages which speak of Christ as 
delivering us from sin and Satan (Jn 123! 8) He 
214-15, 1 Jn 3° 8), as obtaining for us eternal life 
(Jn 34 6°1, Ro 6% ete.), as procuring the gracious 
influence of the Holy Spirit (Jn 141 26, Ace 283 Tit 
3°-° ete.), conferring Christian graces (1 Co 14, Eph 
1°* ete.), and acting as our representative High 
Priest (He 4!4 725 ete.).+ The title ‘Mediator’ 
(weolrns) occurs in 1 Ti 25, He 88 915 1924, 

* See Martensen, Christian Dogmatics, § 180. 
t Dale, Atonement, p. 451. 
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2. Sovereignty.—One object of Christ’s coming 
was to found a world-wide imperishable society, 
called the Kingdom of Heaven or the Kingdom of 
God. He was foretold in prophecy as King (Zec 
99, cf. Mt 21°). He Himself spoke of His Kingdom 
(Mt 13% 16%, Lk 22%) and accepted the title from 
Pilate, but explained that it was ‘not of this 
world’ (Jn 18% 87), Satan tempted Him to ante- 
date it by a short but sinful method (Mt 4* °). 
He is ‘ King of Kings and Lord of Lords’ (Rev 19", 
Claes): 

Dalman (Words of Jesus, p. 133f.) thinks, assuming an 
Aramaic original, that & 7% foo. wou or «izoU would have to 
be rendered ‘ when I am King,’ etc., and Lk 2342 ‘as King’ ; cf. 
Dn 629 W073 mbna ‘in the reign of Darius.’ On the ‘origi- 
nality’ and ‘audacity’ of Christ’s design to form a world-wide 
kingdom see Liddon, Bamp. Lect. iii.; Bece Homo, ch. v. 


3. Consciousness of His Mission was ever present 
to His mind. Frequently He uses such expressions 
as ‘the Father that sent me’ (Jn 6% 8", cf. 2071), 
‘Him that sent me’ (Jn 7 12“ 16°), ‘I am sent’ 
(Mt 15%4, Lk 443). There was the sense of purpose 
in His life, ‘To this end am I come into the world, 
that I should bear witness unto the truth’ (Jn 18%”) ; 
it is implied in the repeated use of ‘must’ (de?), 
implying ‘moral obligation, especially that con- 
straint which arises from Divine appointment’ 
(Grimm-Thayer, see Mk 81, Lk 24% TR, Jn 3" 
etc.); and ef. Lk 9%! ‘He steadfastly set (écr7jpite) 
his face to go to Jerusalem.’ 

4. Sinlessness.— While He had the most perfect 
appreciation of sin and holiness, while He pre- 
scribed repentance and conversion, rebuking all 
self-righteousness and pride, He was absolutely 
without any consciousness of sin or need of re- 
pentance in Himself. He claimed to be free from 
it (Jn 14°); He challenged examination and con- 
viction (Jn 8%); He could say at the end: ‘I 
glorified thee on the earth, having accomplished 
the work which thou hast given me to do’ (Jn 174, 
ef. Jn 8° 19°, Mt 317175; and as to His best disciples, 
Lk 17"). The truth of His claim was testified by 
His forerunner (Mt 3%), most intimate friends (Jn 
14), enemies (Mk 14°), judges (Jn 18, Mt 27%4 
etc., Lk 23%), and betrayer (Mt 274)—on Mk 10!8 
see the Commentaries. Christ’s moral perfection 
is recognized everywhere in the Epistles: ‘who 
knew no sin’ (2 Co 5”); ‘who did no sin, neither 
was guile found in his mouth’ (1 P 2%), He is 
holy (dy.os, Ac 34, Rev 37; écvos, He 7°), righteous 
(dixacos, 1 P 38, 1 Jn 2"), pure (dyvés, 1 Jn 3°), guile- 
less and undefiled (dkaxos, duiavros, He 7°); cf. 
He 45, 1 Jn 3°, 1 P 1. 

5. Glory.—St. John, summing up his experience, 
writes: ‘We beheld his glory, glory as of the 
only-begotten from the Father’ (Jn 1/4) ; here many 
find a reference to the Shekinah (note écxjywcer) 
and interpret défa as the ‘totality of the Divine 
attributes’ (cf. Liddon, B L? 232); others, as ‘a glory 
which corresponded with His filial relation to the 
Father even when He had laid aside His divine 
glory’ (Westcott). Isaiah in his vision saw His glory 
(Jn 12"), it was manifested in His ‘ signs’ (Jn 24), 
and at the Transfiguration (2 P 117). In some 
sense it was laid aside or veiled at the Incarnation 
(Jn 17°), but Christ constantly spoke of it as re- 
gained by means of His death and resurrection 
(Jn 12° 1381 171-5), ef. Jn 1216, Ph 321, and Rev 52 
(‘Worthyis the Lamb that hath beenslain to receive 
the power and riches . . . and glory and blessing ’), 
He will come hereafter in: His glory as Judge (Mt 
25%), cf. Mt 198, 1 P 418; and in Epp. He is styled 
‘the Lord of glory’ (1 Co 28, Ja 2), 

6. Salvation.—His mission on earth was ‘to 
seek and to save that which was lost’ (Lk 19", ef. 
9°, Jn 37, 1 Ti 1”), it was implied in His very 
name (Mt 1"). He is the author (dpxnyés, He 2); 
atrvos, 5”) of salvation. ‘Twice only is the full title 
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“Saviour of the world’ given (Jn 42, 1 Jn 414) of, 
1 Ti 4”), but ‘Saviour’ is found frequently (Lk 24, 
cf. 28, Ac 51138, Ph 3%, 2 P 38 etc.). In this 
connexion may be noted the power of forgiving 
sins which He claimed on earth as Son of Man; see 
His words to the man sick of the palsy, with the 
comment of the bystanders (Mt 9-t), ‘and to the 
woman who was a sinner (Lk 745), ef. Ac 5°! 10%, 

7. Judgment.—One of the most momentous at- 
tributes is the power of judging mankind, involving 
complete and entire knowledge of the thoughts, 
actions, and circumstances of all men (cf. 1 Co 4°), 
That such should be His work was foretold by 
John the Baptist (Mt 3) and asserted by Himself 
(ME 1677 25%! ete., ef. Rev 22"). It is committed to 
Him My the Father (Jn 5%), because He is a son of 
man (Jn 5° RVm), and His disciples should watch, 
making supplication that they may prevail . . . to 
stand before Him (Lk 21°). He is ‘ ordained b 
God to be the judge of quick and dead’ (Ac 10, 
cf. 17°, 2 Ti 4"), and before His judgment-seat we 
all must be made manifest (2 Co 5”, ef. Ro 14). 

8. Supreme Power.—He exercised power over 
nature (Jn 2°, Mt 8% 14% 2119 Mk 6%, Lk 5%) 
His various miracles of healing showed His power 
over disease. Sometimes the cure was accom- 
panied by His touch (Mt 8% © 2034, Lk 2251) ; some- 
times the sufferer touched Him (Mk 5*, Lk 6”) ; 
it was wrought by a word (Mt 12") ; or by visible 
and tangible means (Jn 9*-7); and even at a dis- 
tance (Mt 8, Mk 7*, Jn 4°). Three instances of 
power over death are recorded (Mk 5*, Lk 7%, 
Jn 11%); cf. Mt 11°. His power also over evil 
spirits was shown in many cases and acknowledged 
by them (Mk 1* 57, Lk 4* etc., cf. Ac 10°). He 
was the One stronger than the strong man, Lk 
11°, ef. Mt 4°". He excited astonishment in the 
people (noted chiefly in Mk. and Lk.). It was 
caused by His teaching (Mt 7%, Mk 1%), His 
words of grace (Lk 4”, ef. Jn 7! 45), and the 
authority with which He spoke (Lk 4°"); in these 
instances @auudgfew and éxmdjocecGa. are used. 
The effects produced by His miracles are ex- 
pressed by similar words of amazement—é@avud- 
few (Mt 15", Mk 5”, Lk 114, Jn 72); éxrdjo- 
cecOac (Mk 77, Lk 9%); @du8os and éxfapBeicbar 
(Mk 9%, Lk 4°) ; &kcraois and éficracda (Mk 2), 
Lk 578°) ; 680s (Lk 57"). Among the disciples 
the same feelings were caused: ‘they were sore 
amazed in themselves’ (Aiav é&foravro, Mk 6°!); 
‘being afraid they marvelled’ (¢oBnfévres eOatyu- 
acav, Lk 8%); ‘they were amazed (é@aySobvro) and 
astonished exceedingly ’ (é£erhjocovr0, Mk 10% *) ; 
‘they were amazed (€GauSoivro) and afraid’ (éof- 
odvro) on the last journey to Jerusalem (Mk 10%). 

9. Dignity.—An attribute commanding respect 
and reverence is closely connected with the above. 
The Baptist declared Christ to be immeasurably 
above himself (Jn 177), while Christ-described him 
as the greatest of the prophets because His fore- 
runner (Mt 11° 1°); the disciples ‘ were afraid to 
ask him’ (Mk 9, cf. Jn 4%); those who came to 
arrest Him fell to the ground (Jn 18%, cf 10% RV), 
and Pilate was the more afraid hearing His claim 
to be the Son of God (Jn 19%); note His silence 
(Mt 26%, Mk 153+, Lk 23%). Other feelings, how- 
ever, than reverence for His dignity were also 
excited, e.g. repulsion in the demoniacs (Lk ae) 
and in the Gerasenes (Mk 5'7); wrath (Lk 4”) ; 
shame in His adversaries, joy in the multitude 
(Lk 137); consciousness of unworthiness in the 
centurion (Mt 88), and of sinfulness in Peter 
(Lk 5°). ou Ve 

10. Restraint in the use of Power.—This attri- 
bute is strongly marked. Christ never used His 
Divine power for iis own Venefit (Mt 4°") nor for 
desiboyme life (on apparens osceptionss Mk 5", 
Mi 21, see Comm.). He restrained it that the 


Scriptures might be fulfilled (Mt 26°), and His 
exercise of it was often limited by want of faith on 
the part of those present (Mt 13%), 

il, ATTRIBUTES BELONGING TO CHRIST’S TRUE 
HUMAN NATURE.—Becoming truly man, He took 
upon Him our nature as the Fall had left it, with 
its limitations, its weaknesses, and its ordinary 
feelings so far as they are not tainted by sin. 
He partook of flesh and blood, and in all things 
was made like unto His brethren (He 2™ 17, ef. Ro 
8°). He possessed a true human will, but ever 
subject to the guidance of the Divine will (Jn 6°, 
Mt 26°) ; ahuman soul (uy, Mt 26, Jn 12°") and 
a human spirit (rvedua, Mk 28, Lk 23%, Jn HES WL 
38); He was representative Man (1 Co 15”); all 
which is implied in ‘the Word became flesh’ (6 
Abyos odpé éyévero, Jn 14), The Permanence of His 
Manhood is evident since He was recognized after 
the Resurrection (cf. Jn 20%) and ascended with 
His glorified body into Heaven ; there He inter- 
cedes as our High Priest (He 414 etc.), and will one 
day come again in like manner as He was seen to 
go into heaven (Ac 1), 

4. Limitation of Power seems to be implied in 
the Incarnation ; it is noted especially by St Mark, 
who has several passages expressing inability (od 
Siva Oat, Mk 1* 7* and 6°, which compare with Mt 
13%): 

2. Limitation of Knowledge is distinctly asserted 
by Jesus Himself on one point (Mt 24°° RV, Mk 
13°, cf. Ac 1’, He 108). In His childhood He grew, 
‘becoming full of wisdom’ (rAnpovmevov) ; He ad- 
vanced (mpoéxorre) in wisdom (Lk 2*: >) ; the story 
of the fig-tree implies that He expected to find 
fruit (#AGev ei dpa evtpjoe te ev airy, Mk 11%). He 
prayed as if the future were not clear (Mt 26%) ; 
He asked questions for information (Mt 978, Mk 638 
823-27 921 Lk 8%, Jn 11%), ef. Mk 112 

8. Astonishment and Surprise.—In two cases 
only is Jesus said to have marvelled (avudfew, Mk 
6°, Lk 7°), but surprise is implied at His parents 
(Lk 2#); at the disciples’ slowness of faith and 
understanding (Mk 4* 78); at the sleep of Simon 
(Mk 14°’) ; cf. Mk 14%° where a very strong word 
is used of the Agony (€xdauBetcAa, to be ‘struck 
with amazement’). : 

4. Need of Prayer and Communion with the 
Father is apparent from many passages. Some- 
times He continued all night in prayer (Lk 6"). 
It was associated with great events in His life (Lk 
321 G12 18 gis. 28) Jn 12°77; Mt 26%), cf. He 5”); it is 
mentioned after days of busy labour (Mt 14%, Mk 
1%, Lk 516). He offered thanks also (Mt 11”, Jn 
11“), Jesus prayed for His disciples (Lk 22", 
Jn 17), and taught them to pray (Mt 6%, Lk 11%), 
but He never gathered them to pray with Him. 
Compare also Mt 14” 19", Lk 11! 24” ete. 

5. Temptation was a reality to Jesus (Mt 41-17), 
Satan left Him only for a season (Lk 4%; cf. Lk 
29°3 Jn 14%), It came also from Peter (Mt 16%) 
and His enemies (Lk 11%); cf. Lk 22% (é rots 
meipacwois wou); He was ‘in all points tempted like 
as we are, yet without sin’ (xwpls duaprias, He 4"). 

6. Suffering came from such temptation (He 
218); but the word mdoxev is specially used of the 
last days of His earthly life. Thus the prophecy 
of the Suffering Servant in Isaiah was fulfilled 
(Mk 912, Lk 24% 4 ; cf. ef raOnros 6 Xpurrds, Ac 26”). 
Peter’s confession at Czesarea Philippi marked the 
time when Jesus began to emphasize this side of 
the Messianic prophecies (Mt 16”, cf. Mt 41), The 
only absolute use of the word in the Gospels occurs 
in Lk 22%, (See ‘Sorrow’ below.) By suffering 
He learned the moral discipline of human experi- 
ence, He was ‘made perfect’ and ‘learned obedi- 
ence’ (He 2! 5%), so that He can be a pattern and 
example for Christians (1 P 2”, 1 Jn 2° 33), He 
exhiLited faith (He 3* °) and trust (Jn 114%, He 2'*) 
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in the highest forms. He is the ‘ author and per- 
fecter (dpynyds kai rehewr7s) of our faith’ (He 127), 
‘the perfect example—perfect in realization and 
effect—of that faith which we are to imitate trust- 
ing in Him’ (Westcott). Submission and Obedience 
He showed to Mary and Joseph also (Lk 2°'), and 
to His Heavenly Father (Mt 26”); cf. Ro 5! The 
purpose of His life was summed up in the words 
“to do thy will, O God’ (He 10%). ‘ 

7. Liability to Human Infirmities.—Jesus expert- 
enced hunger (Mt 4” 2138, ef. Jn 4°); thirst (Jn 4? 
192, ef. Mt 2734); weariness and pain: ‘being 
wearied (kexomiaxws) with His journey He sat thus 
(otrws) by the well’ (Jn 4°); in the boat He ‘fell 
asleep’ (d¢vmvwoe, Lk 8%); in the Garden there 
appeared an angel strengthening Him (éucyvwr, 
Lk 224); He was unable to carry His cross (Mk 
15”), and it would seem that He Himself required 
support (ef. pépovar v.” with é&dyousr v.*°) ; ef. 2 Co 
13%, He 4%, No sickness is mentioned (the quot. 
in Mt 8” can hardly bear this meaning) ; He truly 
died, but it was a voluntary death (Jn 10!7-18; and 
note that in no Gospel is the word ‘died’ used of 
His passing from life) ; ef. Ro 6° ‘death hath no 
more dominion over him’ (ov«ére kuprever), and Ac 2%, 

8. Sorrow.—The prophecy was amply fulfilled 
that the Messiah should be ‘a man of sorrows and 
acquainted with grief.’ Sorrow was inevitable for 
one who had such insight into human nature, and 
so sympathized with its woes (cf. Jn 11°). It 
came also from ‘the gainsaying’ (d4v7.Aoyia) of sinners 
(He 123, cf. 1 P 27+). One of the greatest causes 
of grief is misunderstanding of motive and action, 
which He experienced in abundance. On one 
occasion His relatives spoke of Him as ‘mad’ 
(e&éorn, Mk 371); His enemies said He had a demon 
and was mad (Jn 10°), and ascribed His works to 
Beelzebub (Lk 11°). There was disappointment 
also (Lk 13%, Jn 5*). The knowledge of what 
was coming cast a shadow on His life (Lk 12°°, Jn 
127), it is implied in the description of the last 
journey to Jerusalem (Mk 10%); at the Last 
Supper He was troubled in spirit (érapdy@n, Jn 13”) ; 
it is clearly expressed in the accounts of the Agony 
—Mt 26% #ptaro AumetcGar Kal ddnuoverv, the latter 
expressing ‘utter loneliness, desertion, and desolate- 
ness’ (Edersheim) ; Mk 14°8 #ptaro éxOauBeicPa xal 
adnuovely; Lk 224 yevouevos év dywvia, and the 
Bloody Sweat ; His soul was mepidumos €ws Oavdrouv 
(Mt 26%) ; the strong word drecmdcOn ‘was parted’ 
is used in Lk 22*' as if the separation itself caused 
grief; and the sorrow culminated in the heart- 
broken cry on the cross (Mt 27%), Cf. He 57 
peTa Kpavyjs loxupas Kal daxpdwr. 

9. Joy.—It would be a great mistake, however, 
to regard His whole life as one of continuous over- 
whelming sorrow.* Our accounts deal almost 
entirely with the last three years, and surely 
there must have been much real happiness in the 
previous thirty years spent in honest work amid 
the beautiful surroundings of Nazareth, especially 
as He was conscious of no stain of guilt or failure 
in duty, and felt no remorse. Even in the Gospels 
we see His pure appreciation of nature and of 
children’s games. It is once recorded that He 
rejoiced in spirit (7jya\\idoaro, Lk 1021), and several 
times He used ‘joy’ (apd and xalpw) of Himself 
(Jn 11 15" 1738, ef. Lk 15°), He must have felt 
Joy in communion with His Father (Mt 11%, Jn 
11*'), and in the consciousness of success (Lk 103, 
Jn 16%). Complaisance appears in His praise of 
the centurion (Mt 8!) and His words to Simon 
(Mt 161”) ; cf. Mt 219, Lk 19%, Jn 432. So He 122 
(‘for the joy that was set before him he endured 
the cross’). See ‘Sociability’ (22). 

_ 10. Humility and Meekness.—These were shown 
in the circumstances of His childhood (Lk 2%) ; 

* See Brooks, New Starts in Life, Sermon on ‘ Joy and Sorrow.’ 


during His ministry He was homeless (Mt 8”), and 
sometimes without money (Mt 17”, ef. Lk 8%). He 
describes Himself as ‘meek and lowly of heart’ 
(mpaos kal rarewds, Mt 11”); ef. Jn 1%, 2 Co 10! (dca 
rhs mpadrnros Kal émvetkelas Too Xpiorod). Though 
he was rich, yet for your sakes he became poor 

(énrwyevoe, 2 Co 8°); He ‘emptied himself’ (€avrov 
éxévwoe, Ph 27, see whole passage). His life was 
one of unselfish ministry to others (Mt 207, Jn 
134f, Lk 2227-51; cf, 2378 and the first three ‘ Words 
on the Cross’). He ‘pleased not himself’ (Ro 15°), 
and ‘ He gave himself up for us’ (Eph 5°). : 

41. Patience and Longsuffering are seen in 
Lk 95 23%, Jn 18-23; He left us the example of 
His patience (1 P 27”), He 123-2); cf. BAAN BY 
(Lightfoot’s Notes on Epp. of St. Paul, im loc.) and 
Wh abe ets: 

42. Compassion.—His compassion (crAayxvifer Gar) 
is often noticed ; it led Him to send out the Twelve 
(Mt 9%), to heal the sick (Mt 14%), to feed the 4000 
(Mt 15%), to give sight to the blind (Mt 204), to 
touch the leper (Mk 14), to teach (Mk 6%), and to 
restore the widow’s son (Lk 718). Cf. also Lk 1%, 
Mk 9”, Ph 18. In AV ‘compassion’ stands also for 
é\eciv (Mk 51) and perpioradet (He 5°). His mercy 
is appealed to (é\eetv) by the Canaanite woman 
(Mt 15”), Bartimzeus (Mk 10%’), and the ten lepers 
(Lk 173), Heis a High Priest who can be ‘ touched 
with the feeling (cvzrajoa) of our infirmities’ (He 
415) ; cf. Mt 82”. 

13. Tender Thoughtfulness appears in Mt 17’ 
281°, Mk 631-8, Jn 6 (RV) 188 20, Cf. the story 
of Jairus’ daughter, Mk 5**- 4° 41. 43 (on Mk 7%, see 
Comm. ). i 

14. Pity.—In the story of the man with the 
withered hand mingled pity and anger appear 
(cuAd\vrovmevos, Mk 3°). Twice He is recorded to 
have sighed (écrévate, Mk 7%; dvacrevdias 7@ 
mvevuatr, 8!2). Twice He wept for others (ékAavucev, 
Lk 19%; éddxpyceyr, Jn 11°; cf. He 5’, under 
‘Sorrow’ above). He was accustomed to give alms 
to the poor (Jn 12°13”). Cf. Lk 13% 22%, 

15. Love.—He showed His affection for little 
children, taking them up in His arms (Mk 9*6 103°, 
ef. Mt 211°); beholding the rich young ruler, He 
loved him (jydanoev, Mk 1071); He called the dis- 
ciples His friends (¢/o, Lk 124, Jn 15-5), whom 
He loved (jydarnoev) unto the end (Jn 13}, ef. 13% 
15% 12), Even in this select circle there was one of 
whom it was specially said ‘Jesus loved him’ 
(yydra, Jn 19% 217-2; édite, Jn 207). He also 
loved (é¢i\er) Lazarus (Jn 11% 58), and, with a sig- 
nificant change of word (jydra, Jn 115), Martha 
and Mary. There are many reff. in Epp. to His 
love for His people and the Church; cf. Ih, 5325, 
Ro 8%, 2 Co 54, it ‘passeth knowledge’ a h 3), 
from it true love may be learned (1 Jn 3'6 RV). 

46. Courage and Firmness appear under various 
circumstances in Mt 8%, Mk 4°8-40 1032, Lk 48°, Jn 
117 184 194. His independence was well expressed 
by His questioners (Mt 2216), 

17. Fear in any unworthy sense (480s) is not 
attributed to Him. In He 5’itissaid that He was 
‘heard for His godly fear’ (edAdBea). Westcott 
takes the word in ‘its noblest sense,’ so Alford 
‘reverent submission’ (see note); but Grimm- 
Thayer prefers to render as ‘ fear, anxiety, dread’ ; 
‘by using this more select word, the writer, skilled 
as he was in the Greek tongue, speaks more rever- 
ently of the Son of God than if he had used $6fos.’ 
Caution, however, is often noted; ef. His with- 
drawals before opposition (Mk 37 7%, Jn 7} 1154), 
also Jn 6" and the directions about the place of 
the Last Supper (Lk 22), 

18. Desire (éri@uula, see art. DESIRE) is once 
used of Himself (Lk 22"), and a longing for sym- 
pathy is apparent in His bringing of the three into 
the Garden and His returning to them between 
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His prayers (Mt 26°") ; 
juvat solitudo, 
amici’ (Bengel). 

19. That he felt shame at hearing a foul story 
seems a fair inference from Jn 8° (see Eece Homo, 
ch. ix. end). He Himself says, ‘Whosoever shall 

ashamed of me and of my words, of him shall 
the Son of Man be ashamed’ (émacyurOioera, Lk 
9°) ef. Hei] 2*, 

20. Anger and Indignation He often showed, 
though épy) is attributed to Him in only one 

assage in the Gospels (Mk 3°; ef. épyi 700 Apviov, 

ev 6"). He was ‘moved with indignation’ at 
the action of the disciples (jyavdxrnoe, Mk 104); 
possibly this should also be the translation of 
€uBpimacbac in Jn 11*-38 (RVm), on which see 
notes of Westcott and Godet. The same word 
is rendered ‘strictly charge’ (‘threateningly to 
enjoin,’ Grimm-Thayer) in Mt 9°, Mk 1%. His re- 
bukes (émi7iua@v) are noted (Mt 8%, Mk 1%, Lk 4%), 
Cf. also Mk 5” 112, Jn 2'5, Mt 2122. Sometimes he 
used Jrony and Sarcasm: Lk 5%, Mk 79 (xadéds 
aderetre); Lk 132 (‘that fox’); Lk 162 (‘and was 
buried’ [‘a sublime irony,’ Trench]). Hypocrisy 
excited His deepest abhorrence. Cf. the Woes on 
the Scribes and Pharisees, Mt 23! || ending ‘ye 
serpents, ye ofispring of vipers’; also Mt 12%, 

21. Attractiveness appears in the readiness of 
many whom He called to forsake all and follow 
Him. The common people ‘heard him gladly’ 
(Mk 12°7, cf. Lk 19%, Jn 12!%); publicans and out- 
casts were drawn to the ‘friend of publicans and 
sinners’ (Mk 2, Lk 7°7 198) ; two members at least 
of the Sanhedrin became His disciples (Jn 19%: °%) ; 
and He foretold how by His Crucifixion and Resur- 
rection this attractiveness would attain universal 
sway (Jn 12%"). See art. ATTRACTION. 

22. Sociability.—In this respect Jesus presented 
a marked contrast to the Baptist, which was com- 
mented upon (Lk 7*-*). He accepted invitations 
from Pharisees (Lk 7* 11°7 14") and from Publicans 
(Mt 9°, ef. Lk 19°). In the home at Bethany He 
was a welcome guest (Lk 10%). His first ‘sign’ 
was wrought at a marriage feast (Jn 2), and much 
of His parabolic teaching was suggested by feasts 
and the incidents of ordinary life ; cf. Mt 22? 25!- 4, 
Lk 1436 19”. 

23. His Catholicity is to be noted finally. 
Though a Jew on the human side, yet. He rose 
entirely above all merely national limits. ‘He 
ean be equally claimed by both sexes, by all classes, 
by all men of all nations.’* Even in His earthly 
ministry, though necessarily confined to His own 
nation (Mt 15%), His sympathy went beyond these 
bounds; cf. Mt 85 15%, Lk 10%! 17%, Jn 4% 3 
1016 12%°f. 47, He looked forward to the time when 
‘they shall come from the east and west, and 
from the north and south’ (Lk 13”); ef. Mk 13! 
and His last command, Mt 28". So each race of 
men as it is gathered into the Church finds in Him 
its true giaak : 

We have thus presented to us a Person in whom 
Divine power, wisdom, and goodness are joined 
with the highest and holiest type of manhood. 
The portrait is ‘such as no human being could 
have invented. . . . We could not portray such an 
image without some features which would betray 
their origin, being introduced by our limited, erring, 
sinful minds. .. . And least of all could Jews have 
done so; for this was not by any means the ideal 
of their minds’ (Luthardt, Fundamental Truths 
of Christianity, 295f., and notes). See also artt. 
on DIvINity and HUMANITY OF CHRIST, and on 
NAMES AND TITLES. 
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W. H. Dunpas. 

AUGUSTUS.—The designation usually applied 
to Caius Octavius, son of Caius Octavius and Atia, 
grandson of Julia the sister of C. Julius Cesar, 
grand-nephew of the Dictator and ultimately his 
adopted son and heir. He was born 23rd Sept. 
B.C. 63, not far from the ‘House’ on the Palatine 
afterwards built for him ; declared Emperor B.c. 29; 
honoured with the title of ‘ Augustus’ B.C. 27 ; died 
19th Aug. A.D. 14 at Nola, when he had almost 
reached the age of 77. 

_Ui we take B.c. 6 as the corrected date for the 
birth of Jesus, we find that Augustus was then in 
his 58th year, had already been Emperor 23 years, 
and had before him 20 more. Though his reign 
thus runs parallel with the Christian era for 20 
years, there is but a single allusion to him in the 
Gospel history (Lk 2'). In the NT writings there 
are but three other instances of the use of the 
name Augustus. Of these one only (Ac 271) can 
be held as possibly pointing to him, the other two 
(Ac 2574 and 255) mean the reigning Cesar (RV 
‘Emperor’), in both cases Nero. Even that soli- 
tary allusion to Cesar Augustus might have had 
no place in the Gospel record, had it not been St. 
Luke’s aim to ‘trace the course of all things 
accurately from the first.’ In ‘drawing up his 
narrative’ he makes it evident that Nazareth, not 
Bethlehem, was the home of Joseph and Mary, and 
that the ‘enrolment,’ originating in a decree of 
Cesar Augustus, was the occasion of the journey 
from Nazareth within a little time of the expected 
birth. The Syrian governor is named with the 
view of fixing the date, as was the custom in those 
days. Theophilus, as a Roman official, would have 
access to the list of provincial governors, and must 
have at once understood the exact period meant. 
Thus Augustus’ contact with Jesus, so far as 
Scripture deals with it, begins and ends with Lk 21. 

It need not surprise us that there is no further 
reference in the 20 years of contemporaneous 
history that followed. The birth of Jesus took 

lace in a remote part of the Empire and in an 
insignificant town of Judah. The first 30 years 
of His life, with the exception of the brief sojourn 
in Egypt, were spent in the obscure, even despised, 
Nazareth. Among His townsmen He was known 
only as the carpenter (Mk 6%), or the carpenter’s 
son (Mt 13%). Though the arrival of the wise men 
from the Fast, with the inquiry as to the birth 
of ‘the King of the Jews,’ ‘troubled Herod’ and 
‘all Jerusalem with him’ (Mt 2%), the commotion 
caused by their advent soon passed with the 
tyrant’s death in B.c. 4. Even the Massacre of 
tthe Innocents ‘from two years old and under’ in 
Bethlehem may never have been heard of in the 
palace of Augustus, or, if heard of, would have 
made very little impression, owing to the many 
acts of cruelty that had marked Herod’s reign. 
It was about this very time that Augustus is 
reported to have said that it was ‘better to be 
Herod’s sow than his son’ (Macrob. Saturn. 11. 4). 

For St. Luke, with his wider outlook as a cultured Greek 
writing to a Roman official, it was quite natural to give a 
distinct place in his record to the decree about the census as 
leading up to the birth in Bethlehem, The object of the decree 
is given in the RV correctly as ‘an enrolment (aroypagn), not 
necessarily involving ‘a taxing’ as well. As on this occasion it 
did not lead to any serious uprising of the Jews, as in A.D. 6, 
it must have been only a census in accordance with Jewish 
customs: ‘all went to enrol themselves, every one to his own 
city. The historian is careful to point out that it was part only 
of a world-wide enrolment (‘all the world’). In the light of 
later research, we can add that this decree seemis to have intro- 


uced a periodic census in the Roman Empire. The carefully 
Siren ngnage of St. Luke distinguishes between the going 
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up from Galilee as an act once for all completed (2:87), and an 
enrolment begun and having a continuance (éxopevovro mY TES 
axoypagerbus).* The further description of the census as the 
first’ accords with this, not the first under Quirinius, but the first 
of aseries. For those to whom St. Luke wrote the decree was 
memorable as ‘the first’ that affected the Jews. Other enrol- 
ments may have taken place before it under Augustus, as the 
review by the Emperor himself in the celebrated Monumentwin 
Ancyranum bears, but there is no contradiction between that 
and the Evangelist’s testimony. Three distinct censuses are 
there named (in B.C. 28, B.c. 8, and in A.D. 14). Only the number 
of Roman citizens is given in each case, as all others might 
not have been considered worthy of being mentioned in the 
Emperor's Memorials. Important light has recently been 
thrown on the system of enrolments in the Roman Empire 
through the labours of various scholars referred to by Prof. W. M. 
Ramsay in his volume Was Christ born at Bethlehem? The tombs 
and even the dust-heaps of Egypt are proving that enrolments 
of households there were quite common, and even that a cycle 
of 14 years was observed. Applying this cycle to the period 
immediately before and after the Christian era, we bring out 
well-known dates, B.c. 8 and a.p. 6, the former marking a 
Roman-citizen census taken by Augustus, and the other that 
of the ‘great census,’ when the disturbances took place in 
Palestine which were quelled by Quirinius. There is thus a 
strong presumption, amounting almost to proof, that B.c. 8 is 
the most likely date for the issue of the decree referred to in 
Lk2!. The delay between B.c. 8 and B.c. 6, so as to have it 
coincide with the corrected date for the birth of Jesus, may be 
accounted for by the strained relations existing about the time 
between Augustus and Herod, and also between Herod and his 
subjects. As it seems to have been the first enrolment of Jews 
under the Empire, it is easy to conceive that time was needed 
to overcome Jewish scruples. 

The real difficulty, however, as to this alleged census under 
Quirinius lies in reconciling St. Luke’s testimony with the facts 
of secular history. TheSyrian governorsin the period of B.c. 9-4 
are given by Schiirer as C. Sentius Saturninus (8.c. 9-6) and 
P. Quintilius Varus(B.c, 6-4). As B.c. 4 is the generally accepted 
year of Herod’s death, the possibility of a governorship of 
Quirinius at the time of the execution of the decree of Cesar 
Augustus is thereby excluded. Many therefore have been 
ready to say, with Mommsen, that St. Luke has ‘erred.’ Even 
Tertullian is quoted against the Evangelist, when he affirms 
that an ‘enrolment’ was made by Sentius Saturninus. And yet 
his testimony, while it differs from that of St. Luke as to the 
name of the governor of Syria, supports none the less the fact 
that there was a census earlier than the famous one of 4.D. 6. 
The evidence in favour of an earlier as well as later governor- 
ship of Quirinius is nowadmitted to be so strong, that Mommsen 
and others have fully accepted it. The only question that 
remains is as to where we are to place it. Important help 
towards the solution of it has been found in the inscription 
discovered at Tivoli in 1764, now preserved in the Lateran 
Museum of Christian Antiquities. On it are recorded the ex- 
ploits of a Koman official, with the honours awarded to him in 
the time of Augustus. While no name has been preserved, we 
are told that he was proconsul in Asia, and that he twice 
governed Syria and Phoenicia. The only one, known to us, who 
satisfies these conditions is Quirinius. Where then, in the 
interval immediately before the birth of Jesus in B.c. 6 or at 
latest B.C. 5, are we to find room for his earlier Syrian governor- 
ship? It must be between Saturninus and Varus, or as a con- 
temporary of the one or the other. If we can find proofs in 
history of a double ‘hegemony’ in provincial government, we 
may consider that only there can the solution lie. In the 
history of Josephus we have a singular confirmation of this two- 
fold governorship. A Volumnius is named in relation to Sentius 
Saturninus as ‘the hegemon of Cesar’ (Schiirer, HJP 1. i. 
p. 350). Why might not Quirinius have been the military 
governor, while Saturninus was the civil administrator? In 
view of the progress of discovery in recent years, may we not 
hope that some additional fragment of the Tiburtine inscription 
will be found, and definitely settle the much debated question as 
to the historical accuracy of St. Luke? See art. Cunsus. 


Though secular history from B.c. 6 to A.D. 14 
furnishes us with no trace of any influence having 
been exerted by Augustus on Jesus or by Jesus on 
Augustus, we are able to trace, in the remarkable 
career of Augustus, a singular preparation for the 


Christian era. In nothing is this more manifest 
than in his unification of the Empire. When 
Augustus finally defeated Antony at Alexandria 
in B.C. 31, he was the one ruler left in the whole 
Roman world. The only adverse influence with 
which he had thereafter to contend was found 
among the heads of the old families in the Roman 
Senate. In the course of the next 10 or 12 years 
he so skilfully guided the affairs of the State, that 
he was clothed with every attribute of supremacy 
which it seemed possible for the State to bestow. 


*It is true, indeed, that the imperf. may point, not to a 
repetition of the census, but simply to the fact of its going on 
for some time (cf. Winer, Gram. of NT Greek [Eng. tr.]9, p. 335), 
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The title of ‘ Princeps Senatus’ was revived in B.C. 
29, and had new significance given to it. In B.C. 27 
the Senate conferred upon him the _proconsular 
imperium for 10 years. ‘This put into his hands an 
all but absolute military power throughout the 
empire. At this same time he received the title of 
« Augustus,’ a name having to do with the science 
of augury [or from augeo, as an-gustus | from 
ango], and suggesting something akin to religious 
veneration. Though even then he wished him- 
self to be considered.as having a primacy only 
among equals, yet, as wielding the power both of 
purse and sword, he had become really the master 
of the Roman world. Nor was he content with 
this. The tribunicia potestas was granted to him 
in a sense more extended than ever before. While 
he appeared to assume it year by year, it really 
became his for life, and was the symbol of his 
sovereign authority, being used to mark the years 
of his reign. In B.C. 23 the whole machinery of 
the State had definitely and permanently passed 
into his hands. When the Christian era dawned, 
Augustus had for 17 years exercised a, dominion un- 
rivalled in its nature and extent, entitling it to be 
spoken of as over ‘the whole world.’ And yet there 
was no one in his day that felt so much the need 
of limiting the extension of the Empire. Among 
his last instructions there was one enjoining his 
successors not to seek enlargement, as it only made 
the work of guarding the frontiers more difficult. 
One of his greatest anxieties during his later years, 
owing to the deaths of Marcellus, Agrippa, Lucius, 
and Gaius, had to do with the succession to the 
Imperial throne. While the Christian era had 
not yet reached its first decade, he had only 
Tiberius, his step-son, to look to as his successor. 
Atan early period of his reign Augustus had given 
himself to the development of a complete system 
of road-supervision for Italy and the provinces. 
The celebrated pillar of gilded bronze, the ‘ Milli- 
arium Aureum,’ of which but a fragment of the 
marble base can be seen to-day near the ascent of 
the Capitol, was set up by Augustus on ‘his com- 
letion of the great survey and census of the 

oman world’ (Lanciani). On it were marked 
the distances of all the principal places along the 
main roads from the city gates. Where these 
roads led, civil government was found established, 
with a representative of the Emperor or the Senate, 
and with tribunals for the administration of justice. 
Anyone claiming to be a Roman citizen had the 
privilege of appeal to Ceesar, and could be assured 
of a safe conduct to Rome. Safe and compara- 
tively speedy modes of travel were assured. 


Our knowledge of the government of the provinces under 
Augustus is too limited to admit of any clear and full description 
of it. Suetonius (August. 47) has given us the principles 
on which he acted in dividing the provinces between himself 
and the Senate, in these words: ‘The provinces which could 
neither be easily nor safely governed by annual magistrates he 
undertook himself.’ In other words, those that required a 
strong force to hold them in subjection, or whose frontiers were 
exposed to attack on the part of restless and powerful enemies, 
he retained in his ownhands. The others, which could be easily 
governed and had nothing to fear from surrounding peoples, he 
handed over to the Senate. This arrangement placed in his 
hands almost the whole military forces of the Empire. The 
Emperor’s legates, commanding the provincial troops, were not 
only appointed by him, but could be suspended or dismissed at 
his pleasure. The provinces were divided into groups according 
as they were administered by consuls, pretors, or simply 
knights. Even those that appeared to be entirely under the 
control of the Senate were restricted in their appointments by 
the Emperor, as the list of those eligible had to be submitted to 
him, and all on the list must have served, with an interval of 
five years, as consuls or pretors. In the case of Syria we find 
an Imperial province exposed to inroads from warlike peoples 
on its Northern and Eastern borders, and therefore in need of a 
military more than a civil commander over it to act as its 
hegemon. The term answers best to our Viceroy. This was the 
position which Quirinius probably held, and he would have 
power from Augustus to allow in Herod’s dominions a census 
that would as little as possible offend Jewish prejudices. 

Each set of provinces had its own separate treasury. The 
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revenues from the Imperial provinces flowed into the Emperor’ 

Jiseus, and out of it were taken the enormous Savas epent 
on the great military roads, which became the hi hways for 
Christianity. To the Senate, Augustus granted the right of 
minting copper only, reserving oll and silver for the Imperial 
treasury. As the result of these and other measures the Em- 
pire enjoyed unusual prosperity. Augustus also bestowed great 
care on the selection of his legates, closely watched over their 
administration, and made it all but impossible for a corrupt 
governor to escape swift punishment. To this in great measure 
the Empire owed its popularity in Augustus’ time. 


There was another remarkable preparation for 
the world-census in the ordnance survey initiated 
by Julius Cesar, and completed only after 25 years 
of labour on the part of hear of the greatest sur- 
veyors of the age. The main object of it, no 
doubt, was the taxation of Jand, the most. profit- 
able source of revenue under the Empire. us a 
completely organized and a world-wide Empire, in 
absolute dependence upon its supreme ruler in 
Rome, had ome an accomplished fact ere the 
Christian era had dawned. 

As this new era approached, signs were multi- 


plying of a desire for peace on the part of ruler: 


and ruled, though it is scarcely true that the actual 
ear of the birth at Bethlehem was distinguished 
y the prevalence of universal peace. To the im- 
mediately preceding period, B.C. 13-9, belongs the 
famous ‘Altar of Peace,’ whose actual site has 
been laid bare within very recent years (1903- 
1904) under the Via in Lucina, a little way off 
from the Corso, the old Flaminian Way. The 
very same year in which Augustus became Ponti- 
fex Maximus owing to the death of his former 
¢o-triumvir Lepidus, the Senate decreed the erec- 
tion of an ‘ Altar of Peace,’ which at first was to 
have been set up in the Senate-house, but was 
afterwards placed on the edge of the Campus 
Martius. One of the chief features of the period 
to which it belongs was the closing of the temple 
of Janus. Horace, writing in B.C. 13 (Epp. U. i. 
255 and Odes Iv. xv. 9), speaks of the closing as a 
recent occurrence. Twice before in the reign of 
Augustus, in B.c. 29 and B.C. 25, this temple had 
been closed (Mon. Anc 13), ‘ when peace throughout 
the whole dominions of the Roman people by land 
and sea had been obtained by victories,’ and ‘ only 
twice before his birth since the foundation of the 
city,’ in all five times up to the Christian era. 
The Gades (Cadiz) inscription is a remarkable 
confirmation of B.C. 13 as the date of the third 
closing of the temple of Janus in Augustus’ time. 


The monument entitled the ‘ Ara Pacis Augusti’ is of unusual 
proportions and of exquisite workmanship. Within the walls of 
a massive marble screen there was placed the altar on an ele- 
vated base, pyramidal, and having marble steps leading up to 
it. The screen was splendidly decorated both within and 
without with sculptures in high relief. The outer side of the 
screen had two distinct bands of ornamentation: the lower 
floral, the upper a procession with figures, many of which might 
have been actual portraits. The best known of these A i ee 
sional reliefs are to be found in the Gallery of the Uffizi at 
Florence, one is in the Cortile Belvedere of the Vatican, and one 
in the Louvre, Paris. 


The altar was a splendid tribute to Peace, but it 
was a peace after many and bloody victories, re- 
minding us of the saying, ‘where they make a 
desert they call it peace’ (Tac. Agricola, 30), and it 


was also a peace that was not to last. Yet there 
the altar stood on the field of Mars, as the reign of 
the ‘ Prince of Peace’ was ushered in, and became 
for ages thereafter a witness to the Pax Romana of 
the Augustan age. Far more of it remains to the 
present time than of the triple arch of Augustus 
set up in celebration of his victories, of which 
only ‘he bare foundations can be seen between the 
temple of Julius and that of Caster and Pollux. 
The energies of Augustus found scope for them- 
selves in other lines, and all with the object of 
building up his world-wide Empire that he meant 
to last in the ages to come. At the beginning of 
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his reign he put his hand to the restoration of the 
State religion. In 8.c. 28 he claims to have ‘re- 
paired 82 temples of the gods’ (Mon. Ane. 20), 
earning for himself the title given him by Liv 

(Hist. Iv. xx. 7), ‘the builder or restorer of all 
the temples.’ The sacred images, we are told, 
had become actually ‘foul with smoke’ or were 
‘mouldering with mildew.’ The ancestral reli- 
gion was dead, belief in the gods had all but dis- 
appeared. Nor was it only the repair of edifices 
for religious worship that he took in hand; from 
him the sacred colleges and brotherhoods received 
anew impulse by his becoming a member himself 
of one and all of them. Through him their en- 
dowments were greatly increased. With great cere- 
mony was observed the centenary of the city, for 
which Horace prepared his well-known ode, as the 
inscription found in the Tiber in 1871 so strikingly 
confirms (‘carmen composuit Q. Horatius Flac- 
cus’). The worship of the Lares was restored. 
At crossways and street corners three hundred 
small shrines were set up, whose altars were 
adorned twice a year with flowers. One of the 
latest discoveries is that of a shrine of the Lares 
Publici in front of the Arch of Titus, on the 
branch of the Via Sacra leading up to the Pala- 
tine by the old Mugonian Gate. New temples 
were erected, the most notable being that of 
Apollo behind his own ‘Domus.’ A new spirit 
also was infused into the rites and ceremonies of 
the old worship, to which the writings of Virgil 
contributed in a special degree. 

The hardest task yet remained in the social and 
moral reformation of his people. As early as 
B.C. 25 we find Horace (Od. Til. vi.), in this roflect- 
ing probably the opinion of his master, a‘irming 
the necessity of ‘a reformation of morals as well as 
a restoration of temples and a revival of religion.’ 
In a later ode (xxiv.) he promises immortality to 
the statesman who shall bring back the morality 
of the olden time. The action taken by Augustus 
about that time was effective, temporarily at least, 
for his praises were celebrated as ‘one who by his 
presence had cleansed the family from its foul 
stains, had curbed the licence of the age, and 
recalled the old morality.’ The text of his laws 
enacted for this purpose has not come down to 
us, but their date may be taken as from B.C. 18 to 
17, or about 12 years before the Christian era. 
His own example, unfortunately, did not enable 
him to take up a very high position on the subject 
of marriage. He had put away Scribonia in order 
to marry Livia, whom he took from her husband 
Tiberius Nero. Again and again he interposed to 
dissolve existing marriages, when his policy as to 
the succession required it. High motives, there- 
fore, we do not expect to find in his legislation on 
marriage. Nothing could have brought out more 
clearly the impotence of such legislation than the 
openly scandalous character of his daughter Julia. 
In B.C. 2, the very year when he was hailed by the 
Senate as the father of his country, he became 
aware of what had long been in everyone’s know- 
ledge. So keenly did he feel the scandal that he 
shunned society for a time, and even absented 
himself from the city. His only remedy was her 
banishment to Pandataria. Never afterwards was 
she allowed to set foot in Rome. Nor did she see 
again the face of her father, whom she outlived 
only by a few short weeks. There were not 
wanting schools of philosophy that vied with each 
other in leading men to virtue. Greek philosophers 
of note were welcomed to the halls of the ‘Domus 
Augusti.’ But no system of morals or philosophy 
had yet appeared that could show the way of 
attaining to the Divine likeness by the bestowal 
of a new nature, until Christianity came upon the 


scene. 
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The same moulding hand that built up the 
Empire can be traced in the modification through 
which Czsar- worship passed under Augustus. 
The deification of Julius by the Senate in B.c, 42 
was only what was to be expected. The decree 
ran: ‘To the Genius of the divine Julius, father 
of his country, whom the Senate and Roman 
people placed among the number of the gods.’ 
In- the very heart of the Roman Forum, from 
B.C. 29, there was to be seen, on an elevated plat- 
form, a most beautiful marble temple proclaiming 
the deification of the great Julius. Augustus 
never allowed such worship of himself during his 
lifetime as had been the case with Julius. From 
the earliest period of his reign there is evidence 
that he allowed it in the provinces, but only in 
conjunction with ‘Rome,’ and the formula en- 
joined for all that were not Roman citizens was 
‘Rome and Augustus.’ In the case of citizens the 
one name allowed, along with Rome, was that of 
‘the divine Julius.’ For his Roman subjects he 
would be neither ‘rex’ nor ‘divus,’ but outside 
the favoured circle of Roman citizenship he had 
less scruple in receiving for himself a share of 
divine honour, believing that it formed the binding 
link that was needed to knit all the parts of his 
wide Empire into one great unity. 


As to the permanence of this ‘cult’ in the provinces, under 
the joint title of ‘Rome and Augustus,’ there is still a measure 
of uncertainty. Dr. Lindsay believes the balance of evidence 
is in favour of ‘Rome’ having been left out even in Augustus’ 
lifetime. In that case ‘ Augustus’ signified ‘not the person of 
the Emperor, but the symbol of the deification of the Roman 
State, personified in its ruler.’ Certainly that might have 
admirably served to establish his State policy, and make him 
believe that he had accomplished all that human ingenuity 
could to make his Empire as enduring as it was world-wide. 


On his death in a.p. 14 a modification necessarily 
came, when the Senate decreed that thereafter he 
should be known as ‘ Divus Augustus.’ 

The priesthood of this Imperial ‘ cult’ was di- 
vided into two classes, the one representing the 
State religion in a province, and the other having 
charge of religious ceremonies in the cities. The 
provincial priests were responsible only to the Em- 
peror as Pontifex Maximus, and had, in the West 
at least, jurisdiction over the municipal priests. 
The way was thus prepared for the development of 
a full hierarchical system, which became afterwards 
the model for the Roman Church, with its Pontifex 
Maximus in Rome, its Metropolitans in each pro- 
vince, and the municipal priests in the cities. ‘The 
‘cult’ itself spread with great rapidity, was bind- 
ing on every Roman subject with the exception of 
the Jews only, and prepared the way for the appli- 
cation of the prime test for the Christians of the 
early ages: ‘Sacrifice to the Emperor or death.’ 
The man of all others, who created the conditions 
in which Christianity was to find that supreme 
test, was Augustus. The Universal Empire, with 
its ruler as an object of worship, had not long be- 
come an accomplished fact when the God-man, in 
contrast with the man-god, appeared,—‘ the Word 
became flesh and dwelt among us.’ No contrast 
could well be greater than that which distinguished 
(in B.c. 6-a.p. 14) this world-ruler from the Founder 
of Christianity :—Augustus, a perfect master in 
State-craft, merciful to his foes only when he had 
made his position absolutely sure, only somewhat 
more advanced in his morality than the men of his 
age, full of self-esteem, as the last scene of his life 
reveals, yet entitled to be considered by the world 
in which he lived as its ‘ chief benefactor’ (Lk 22?) ; 
Jesus, though in His twelfth year able to claim a 
relationship with the Father in heaven such as 
distinguishes Him from every other son of man, 
yet remaining for those 20 years of His life at 
Nazareth as the carpenter’s son, all unknown to 
the great world without, subject to His reputed 
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father and His ‘ highly favoured ’ mother, ‘ advanc- 
ing in wisdom’ as in stature, and above all ‘in 
favour with God and man.’ Of the whole of 
Augustus’ work there now remains little but crum- 
bling or half-buried ruins, but the name of Jesus 
‘endures,’ and gives evidence of the truth of the 
prophecy which points to the world’s kingdom as 
becoming His, and His reign as being ‘for ever 
and ever’ (Rey 11)). 


LireraturE.—Mommsen, Res Geata Divi Augusti, also The 
Roman Provinces, and History of Rome; Schirer, JP Index, 
s.o. ‘Octavianus Augustus’; W. M. Ramsay, Was Christ born 
at Bethiehem?, The Churchinthe Roman Empire; Shuckburgh, 
The Life and Times of the Founder of the Roman Empire; 
John B. Firth, Augustus Ceasar and the Organization of the 
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Empire of Rome, Baring Gould, The Tragedy of the Caesars ; 

T. M. Lindsay, The Church and the Ministry in the Early Cen- 

turies ; Merivale, History of the Romans under the Empire. 
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**KUTHORITY OF CHRIST.—The first recorded 
comment on the teaching of Jesus is that of 
Mt 728f (||Mk 122, Lk 482): ‘ They were astonished 
at his teaching, for he taught them as one having 
authority, and not as their scribes.’ The scribes 
said nothing of themselves: they appealed in 
every utterance to tradition (rapddoc.s) ; the mes- 
sage they delivered was not self-authenticating ; it 
had not the moral weight of the speaker’s person- 
ality behind it ; it was a deduction or application 
of some legal maxim connected with a respectable 
name. They claimed authority, of course, but 
men had no immediate and irresistible conscious- 
ness that the claim was just. With Jesus it was 
the opposite. He appealed to no tradition, shel- 
tered Himself behind no venerable! name, claimed 
no Official status ; but those who heard Him could 
not escape the consciousness that His word was 
with authority (Lk 487). He spoke a final truth, 
laid down an ultimate law. 

In one respect, He continued, in so doing, the 
work and power of the prophets. There was a 
succession of prophets in Israel, but not a pro- 
phetic tradition. It was a mark of degeneration 
and of insincerity when self-styled prophets re- 
peated each other, stealing God’s words every one 
from his neighbour (Jer 23%’). The true prophet 
may bave his mind nourished on earlier inspired 
utterances, but his own message must spring from 
an immediate prompting of God. It is only when 
his message is of this kind that his word is with 
power. No mind was ever more full than the 
mind of Jesus of all that God had spoken in the past, 
but no one was ever so spontaneous as He, so free 
from mere reminiscence, so completely determined 
in His utterance by the conditions to which it was 
addressed. It is necessary to keep both things in 
view in considering His authority as a teacher. 
Abstract formule about the seat of authority in 
religion are not of much service in this connexion. 
It is, of course, always true to say that truth and 
the mind are made for each other, and that the 
mind recognizes the authority of truth because in 
truth it meets its counterpart, that which enables 
it to realize its proper being. It is always correct, 
also, to apply this in the region of morals and 
religion, and to say that the words of Jesus and 
the prophets are authoritative because our moral 
personality instinctively responds to them. We 
have no choice, as beings made for morality and 
religion, to do anything but bow before them. 
The difficulty is that the ‘mind,’ or ‘conscience,’ 
or ‘moral personality,’ on which our recognition of 
the truth and authority of Jesus’ teaching is here 
made dependent, is not a fixed quantity, and still 
less a ready-made faculty ; it is rather a possibility 
or potentiality in our nature, which needs to be 
evoked into actual existence; and among the 
powers which are to evoke it and make it actual 
and valuable, by far the most importap* is that 
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teaching of Jesus which it is in some sense allowed 
tojudge. We may say in Coleridge’s phrase that 
we believe the teaching of Jesus, or acknowledge 
its (or His) authority, because it ‘ finds’? us more 
deeply than anything else; but any Christian will 
admit that ‘tind’ is an inadequate expression. 
The teaching of Jesus does not simply find, it 
evokes or creates the personality by which it is 
acknowledged. We are born again by the words 
of eternal life which come from His lips, and it is 
the new man so born to whom His word is known 
in all its power. There is a real analogy between 
this truth and the familiar phenomenon that a 
new poet or artist has to create the taste which is 
necessary for the appreciation of his work. Dis- 
missing, therefore, the abstract and general con- 
sideration of the idea of authority in religion (see 
next art.), our course must be (1) to examine the 
actual exercise of authority by Jesus in the 
Gospels, referring especially to occasions on which 
His authority was challenged, or on which He gave 
hints as to the conditions on which alone it could 
be recognized; (2) by way of supplement we can 
consider the autuority of the exalted Christ as it 
is asserted in the Epistles and exercised in the 
Church through the NT as a whole. 

1. The exercise of authority by Jesus on earth._— 
(a) The simplest but most far-reaching form in 
which Jesus exercised authority was the practical 
one. He claimed other men, other moral person- 
alities, for Himself and His work, and required 
their unconditional renunciation of all other ties 
and interests that they might become His dis- 
ciples. He said, ‘ Follow me,’ and they rose, and 
left all and followed Him (Mt 4182799). He made 
this kind of claim because He identified Himself 
with the gospel (Mk 8 107°) or with the cause of 
God and His Kingdom in the world, and for this 
cause no sacrifice could be too great, no devotion 
too profound. ‘ He that loveth father or mother 
more than me is not worthy of me. He that 
loveth son or daughter more than me is not 
worthy of me. Whosoever he be of you that 
renounceth not all that he hath, he cannot be my 
disciple’ (Mt 1037, Lk 1434). Nothing is less like 
Jesus than to do violence to anyone’s liberty, or to 
invade the sacredness of conscience and of personal 
responsibility ; but the broad fact is unquestion- 
able, that without coercing others Jesus dominated 
them, without breaking their wills He imposed 
His own will upon them, and became for them a 
supreme moral authority to which they submitted 
absolutely, and by which they were inspired. His 
authority was unconditionally acknowledged be- 
cause men in His presence were conscious of His 
moral ascendency, of His own devotion to and 
identification with what they could not but feel to 
be the supreme good, We cannot explain this 
kind of moral or practical authority further than 
by saying that it is one with the authority which 
the right and the good exercise over all moral 
beings. 

Not that Jesus was able in every case to carry 
His own will through in the wills of other men. 
Moral ascendency has to be exercised under moral 
conditions, and it is always possible, even for one 
who acknowledges its right, to fail to give it 
practical recognition by obedience. When Jesus 
said to the rich ruler, ‘Seil all that thou hast, and 
give to the poor, and thou shalt have treasure In 
heaven: and come, follow me’ (Mk 10?!), He failed 
to win the will of one who nevertheless was con- 
scious that in refusing obedience he chose the 
worse part ‘He went away sorrowful ? — bis 
sorrow implying that it was within the right on 
the part of Jesus to put him to this tremendous 
test. He acknowledges by his sorrow that he 
would have been a better man—in the sense of 
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the gospel a perfect man—if he had allowed the 
authority of Jesus to have its perfect work in him. 
These are the facts of the case, and they are 
ignored by those who argue that it is no man’s busi- 
hess to part with all he has for the sake of the 
poor; that property is a trust which we have to ad- 
minister, not to renounce ; that the commandment 
to sell all cannot be generalized, and is therefore 
not moral; and that it is, in short, an instance of 
fanaticism in Jesus, due to His belief in the near- 
ness of the Kingdom, and the literal worthlessness 
of everything in comparison with entering into it 
at His side. There is nothing here to generalize 
about. There is a single case of conscience which 
Jesus diagnoses, and for which He prescribes heroic 
treatinent ; but it is not in the patient to rise to 
such treatment. The high calling of God in Christ 
Jesus is too high for him; he counts himself un- 
worthy of the eternal life (Ac 134), The authority 
of Jesus is in a sense acknowledged in this man; 
it is felt and owned though it is declined. Where 
the authority lay is clear enough. It lay in the 
Good Master Himself, in His own identification 
with the good cause, in His own renunciation of 
all things for the Kingdom of God’s sake ; it lay 
in His power to reveal to this man the weak spot 
in his moral constitution, and in the inward 
witness of the man’s conscience (attested by his 
sorrow as he turned away) that the voice of Jesus 
was the voice of God, and that through obedience 
to it he would have entered into life. It lay in the 
whole relation of these two concrete personalities 
to each other, and it cannot be reduced to an 
abstract formula. 

This holds true whenever we think of the moral 
or practical authority of Jesus. It is never legal: 
that is, we can never take the letter in which it is 
expressed and regard it as a statute, incapable of 
interpretation or modification, and binding in its 
literal meaning for all persons, all times, all social 
conditions. ‘This is plain in regard to such a com- 
mand of Jesus as the one given to the rich ruler: 
no one will say that this is to be obeyed to the 
letter by all who would enter into the Kingdom of 
God. But it is equally true of precepts which are 
addressed to a far wider circle, and which are 
sometimes supposed (like this one) to rest in a 
peculiar sense on the authority of Jesus. Take, 
e.g., the case of the Sermon on the Mount in Mt 
54-8, From beginning to end this may be read as 
an assertion of the moral authority of Jesus, an 
authority which is conscious of transcending the 
highest yet known in Israel. ‘It was said to them 
ot old time . .. but Isay unto you.’ On what do 
the words of Jesus throughout this passage depend 
for their actual weight with men? They depend 
on the consciousness of men that through these 
words the principle of morality, for which our 
nature has an abiding affinity, is finding expres- 
sion. But just because we are conscious of this 
principle and of the affinity of our nature for it, we 
are free with regard to any particular expression 
of it ; the particular words in which it is embodied 
even by Jesus do not possess the authority of a 
statute to which we can only conform, but about 
which we must not think. When Jesus says, 
‘ Whoso shall smite thee on the right cheek, turn 
to him also the other ; to him that would go to law 
with thee and take thy coat, leave also thy cloak’ : 
it is not to keep us from thinking about moral 
problems by giving us a rule to be blindly obeyed, 
it is rather to stimulate thought and deliver us 
from rules. His precepts are legal in form, but 
He came to abolish legalism, and therefore they 
were never meant to be literally read. When they 
are literally read, conscience simply refuses to 
take them in. They are casuistic in form, but 
anti-casuistic in intention, and their authority lies 
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in the intention, not in the form. What the pre- 
cepts of non-resistance and non-retaliation mean Is 
that under no circumstances, under no provoca- 
tion, must the disciple of Jesus allow his conduct 
to be determined by any other motive than that of 
love. He must be prepared to go all lengths with 
love, and no matter how love is tried, he must 
never renounce it for an inferior principle, still less 
for an instinctive: natural passion, such as the 
desire for revenge. Put thus, the moral authority 
of Jesus is unquestionable, and it asserts itself 
over us the more, the more we feel that He em- 
bodied in His own life and conduct the principle 
which He proclaims. But there is nothing in this 
which binds us to take in the letter what Jesus 
says about oaths, or non-resistance, or revenge ; 
and still less is there anything to support the idea 
that His words on these subjects are part of a 
fanatical renunciation of the world in the region 
of honour as well as of property,—a literal sur- 
render, in view of the imminence of the Kingdom, 
of all that makes life on earth worth having. It 
is not uncommon now for those who regard the 
Kingdom of God as purely transcendent and 
eschatological to match this paradoxical doctrine 
with an ethical system equally paradoxical, a 
system made up purely of renunciation and nega- 
tion, and to fasten it also upon Jesus; but it is 
hardly necessary to refute either the one paradox 
or the other. What commands conscience in the 
most startling words of Jesus is the truth and love 
which dictate them, but to recognize the truth and 
love is to recognize that no form of words is bind- 
ing of itself. It is the supreme task of the moral 
being to discover what in his own situation truth 
and love require ; and there is no short cut to the 
discovery of this, even in the Sermon on the 
Mount. Jesus is our authority, but His words are 
not our statutes: we are not under law, even the 
law of His words, but under grace—that is, under 
the inspiration of His personality; and though His 
words are one of the ways in which His moral 
ascendency is established over us, they are only 
one. There is an authority in Him to which no 
words, not even His own, can ever be equal. 

The final form which this practical or moral 
authority of Jesus assumes in the NT is the re- 
cognition of Him as Judge of all. Probably in the 
generation before that in which He lived the Jews 
had come to regard the Messiah as God’s vice- 
gerent in the great judgment which ushered in the 
world to come; but what we find in the NT in 
this connexion is not the formal transference of a 
piece of Messianic dogmatic to Jesus; it is the 
moral recognition of the moral supremacy of 
Jesus, and of His right to pronounce finally on 
the moral worth of men and things. Experiences 
like that which inspired Lk 58 (‘ Depart from me, 
for I amasinful man, O Lord’), Jn 429 (‘Come see a 
man which told me all things that ever I did’), 2117 
(‘Thou knowest all things, thou knowest that I 
love thee’), are the basis on which the soul recog- 
nizes Christ as Judge. The claim to be Judge ap- 
pears also in His own teaching (Mt 722f, Lk 1325t., 
Mt 2531f-); and if the form of the words in the first 
of these passages has been modified in tradition in 
order to bring out their bearing for those for whom 
the Evangelist wrote, no one doubts that their 
substance goes back to Jesus. It is He who con- 
templates the vain pleas which men will address 
to Him’ ‘in that day ’—men who with religious 
profession and service to the Church have never- 
theless been morally unsound. The standard of 
judgment is variously represented: it is ‘the will 
of my Father which is in heaven’ (Mt 721) or 
‘these sayings of mine’ (724) or it is what we 
might call in a word ‘humanity? (25% 42); and in 
its way each of these is a synonym for the moral 
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authority of Jesus. As far as we are sensitive to 
their demands we are sensitive to His moral claim. 
Into the representations of Jesus as Judge outside 
of the Gospels it is not necessary to enter. ; 

(b) The authority of Jesus comes before us in 
another aspect when we think of Him not as com- 
manding but as teaching, not as Legislator or 
Judge, but as Revealer. In the first case, authority 
means His title to obedience ; in this case, it may 
be said to mean His title to belief. 

Perhaps of all theological questions the nature 
and limits of this last authority are those which 
have excited the keenest discussion in recent 
times. On the one hand, there are those who, 
fixing their minds on the Divinity of Jesus, regard 
it as essentially un-Christian to question His utter- 
ances at any point. Whatever Jesus believed, or 
seemed to believe, on any subject is by that very 
fact raised above question. The mind has simply 
to receive it on His authority. Thus when He 
refers to Jonah (Mt 12°84, Lk 11°%f-), the literal 
historicity of the Book of Jonah is guaranteed ; 
when He ascribes the 110th Psalm to David (Mt 
22411. and || ), critical discussion of the authorship 
is foreclosed ; when He recognizes possession by 
unclean spirits (Mk 17% and often), possession is 
no longer a theory to explain certain facts, and 
therefore open to revision; it is itself a fact: it 
gives us a glimpse into the constitution of the 
spiritual universe which we are not at liberty to 
question. On the other hand, there are those 
who, while they declare their faith in the Incarna- 
tion, argue that it belongs to the very truth of the 
Incarnation that Jesus should not merely be man, 
but man of a particular time and environment ; 
not man in the abstract, but man defined (and 
therefore in some sense limited) by the conditions 
which constitute reality: He had not simply 
intelligence, but intelligence which had been 
moulded by a certain education, and could only 
reveal itself through a certain language ; and both 
of these are conditions which (while essential to 
historical reality) nevertheless involve limitation. 
Hence with regard to the class of subjects just 
referred to, those who are here in question feel 
quite at liberty to form their own opinions on 
relevant grounds. ‘They do not, as they think, 
set aside the authority of Jesus in doing so: their 
idea rather is that in these regions Jesus never 
claimed to have or to exercise any authority. 
Thus in the first two instances adduced above, He 
simply takes the OT as it stands, and He appeals 
to it to confirm a spiritual truth which He is teach- 
ing on its own merits. In Mt 12°8#- He is reproaclt- ° 
ing an impenitent people, and He refers to the 
Book of Jonah for a great example of repentance, 
and that on the part of a heathen race; the men 
of Nineveh who repented will condemn His un- 
repentant contemporaries in the day of judgment. 
In Mt 224. He is teaching that the essential thing 
in Messiahship is not a relation to David, but a 
relation to God ; and He refers to the 110th Psalm, 
and to David as its author, as unintelligible except 
on this hypothesis. In both cases (it is argued) 
the truths which rest on the authority of Jesus 
are independent of the OT appeal which is associ- 
ated with them. That repentance is an essential 
condition of entering into the Kingdom of God, 
and that there is no responsibility so heavy as that 
of those who will not repent even when Jesus 
calls, are truths which are not affected though 
the Book of Jonah is read as an allegory or a 
poem ; that the fundamental thing in the person 
of Jesus is not His relation to David (which He 
shared with others) but His relation to God (which 
belonged to Him alone), is a truth which is not 
affected though the 110th Psalm is ascribed to the 
Maccabean period, In other words, the authority 
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of Jesus as a revealer of God and of the laws of 
His Kingdom is not touched, though we suppose 
Him to share on such matters as are here in 
question the views which were current among His 
contemporaries. It is not denying His Divinity to 
say this; it is rather denying His humanity if we 
say the opposite. Parallel considerations apply to 
the belief Jn possession which Jesus undoubtedly 
shared with His fellow-countrymen, and in fact 
with His contemporaries generally. Possession 
was the current theory of certain morbid condi- 
tions of human nature, physical, mental, and 
probably in some cases also moral; but the one 
thing of consequence in the Gospel is not that 
Jesus held this or any other theory about these 
morbid conditions, but that in Him the power of 
God was present to heal them. Our theory of 
them may be different, but that only means that 
we belong to a different age ; it does not touch the 
truth that from these terrible and mysterious woes 
Jesus was mighty to save. It does not matter that 
His notions of medicine and psychology were 
different from ours; He did not come to reveal 
medicine or psychology—to ‘reveal’ such things 
is a contradiction in terms; He came to reveal 
the Father, and His authority has its centre 
there. 

There is, no doubt, great possibility of error in 
arguing from such abstract ideas as ‘ Divinity’ 
and ‘ humanity,’ especially when they are in some 
way opposed to one another in our minds: how- 
ever we may define them, we must remember that 
they were in no sense opposed or inconsistent in 
Christ. He was at once and consistently all that 
Wwe mean by Divine and all that we mean by 
human, but we cannot learn what that was by 
looking up ‘divine’ and ‘human’ in the dictionary, 
or in a book of dogmatic theology. We must look 
at Jesus Himself as He is presented to us in the 
Gospels. And further, we must consider that 
there is a vast region of things in which there 
neither is nor can be any such thing as authority 
—the region, namely, which is covered by science. 
Now questions of the kind to which reference has 
just been made all belong to the domain of science. 
The nature of the Book of Jonah, the date and 
authorship of the 110th Psalm. the explanation of 
the morbid phenomena which the ancients ascribed 
to evil spirits inhabiting the bodies of men: these 
are questions for literary, for historical, for medical 
science. It is a misleading way of speaking about 
them, and needlessly hurts some Christian feel- 
ings, to say that the authority of Jesus was 
limited, and did not extend to such matters. The 
truth rather is that such matters belong to a 
region where there is no such thing as authority, 
or where the only authority is that of facts, which 
those in quest of knowledge must apprehend and 
interpret for themselves. It is a negation of the 
very idea of science to suppose that any con- 
stituent of it could be revealed, or could rest upon 
authority, even the authority of Jesus. Hence in 
regard to all such subjects the question of Jesus’ 
authority ought never to be raised: it is not only 
misleading, but unreal. On the other hand, when 
we come to the authority which Jesus actually 
claims as a revealer of God, and of the things of 
His Kingdom, we find that it is not only real but 
absolute—an authority to which the soul renders 
unreserved acknowledgment. 

This is brought out most clearly in Mt 11, 
Here Jesus speaks in explicit terms of His function 
as Revealer, and we see at once the absoluteness 
of His authority, and its sphere. ‘All things 
have been delivered unto me by my Father, and 
no one knoweth the Son save the Father, neither 
doth any know the Father save the Son, and 
he to whomsoever the Son willeth to reveal him. 
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Whatever else these words express, they express 
Jesus’ sense of absolute competence in His vocation: 
He had everything given to Him which belonged to 
the work He had to do, and He was conscious of 
being equal to His task. If we try to interpret 
‘all things’ by reference to the context, then 
whether we look before or after we must say that 
the ‘all things’ in view are those involved in the 
revelation of God: in the work of revelation, and 
especially in the revelation of Himself as Father, 
God has no organ but Christ, and in Christ He 
has an adequate organ. The passage anticipates 
Jn 14° ‘Tam the way, the truth, and the life: no 
man cometh unto the Father but by me.’ It is in 
a word like this—J am the truth—that we find the 
key to the problems which have been raised about 
the authority of Jesus as a Teacher or Revealer. 
The truth which we accept on His authority is 
the truth which we recognize in Him. It is not 
announced by Him from a world into which we 
cannot enter : it is present here, in Him, in the 
world in which we live. It is not declared on 
authority to which we blindly surrender; it is 
exhibited in a Person and a Life which pass before 
us and win our hearts. To put it otherwise, the 
truth which we owe to Jesus, and for which He 
is our authority, is not information; it is not a 
contribution to science, physical or historical—for 
this we are cast by God on our own resources ; 
it is the truth which is identical with His own 
being and life in the world, which is embodied or 
incarnate in Him. It is the truth which is in- 
volved in His own relation to God and man, and 
in His perfect consciousness of that relation : it is 
the truth of His own personality, not any casual 
scientific fact. He does not claim to know every- 
thing, and it would be difficult to reconcile such 
a claim with true manhood; but He does claim 
full knowledge of the Father, and not His words 
only, but His whole being and life are the justi- 
fication of His claim.* 

The authority of Christ as a Teacher and Revealer 
has been called in question mainly in connexion 
with His words about the future. There is no 
doubt that these present great difficulty to those 
who believe in Him. They seem tosay quite un- 
mistakably that certain things will happen, and 
happen within a comparatively short time, which 
(if we are to read’ literally) have not happened 
yet. ‘Ye shall not have gone through the cities of 
Israel till the Son of man be come’ (Mt 10%) ; 
‘ Verily I say unto you, there be some of them that 
stand here which shall in no wise taste of death till 
they see the Son of man coming in his kingdom’ 
(Mt 16%; cf. Mt 249%, Mk 13%, Lk 217%). The 
coming of the Son of man in His kingdom was 
conceived quite definitely by the Apostolic Church 
as a supernatural visible coming on the clouds of 


*Loisy (L’Evangile et L’ Elise, 45f., Autour @un petit 
Livre, 130f.) has attacked Mt 1127 on the ground that the unique 
Divine Sonship which it ascribes to Jesus is of a sort which 
it was not historically possible for Him to conceive or assert. 
Jesus, he holds, could only have used ‘Son of God” in the 
Messianic official sense of Ps 27; here, therefore, where the 
meaning is clearly more than official, it cannot be the voice of 
a Jewish Messiah which is heard, but the voice of the Christian 
consciousness in a Gentile environment: the larger Church has 
universalized the Jewish conception, elevated the official Son— 
the Messianic King—into a Son by nature, and put its own 
faith and its own experience of Jesus into Jesus’ own lips. 
Perhaps it is enough to say in refutation of this, that the words 
here in question, a5 found both in Mt. and Lk., in all probability 
belong to Weiss’s ‘apostolic source,’ the oldest record of wo rds 
of Jesus; and that the same unique relation of ‘the Father 
and ‘the Son’ is implied in Mk 13%, the genuineness of which 
no one doubts. Schmiedel (Lncyec, Bibl. ii. 2527), without dis- 
puting the words in Mt 1177, tries by recurring to the Western 
text to reduce them to the ‘ official’ Messianic meaning which 
Loisy could recognize as possibly historical. Harnack, on the 
other hand, treats them as authentic, and indeed as the most 
important and characteristic words of Jesus on record for 
determining His thought regarding Himself (Das Wesen des 
Christentwms, p- 81). 
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heaven, and it is a strong measure to assume that 
in cherishing this hope, by which the NT is in- 
spired from beginning to end, the early Church 
was completely misapprehending the Master. He 
must have said something—when we consider the 
intensity of the Apostolic hope, surely we may say 
He must have said much—to create and sustain 
an expectation so keen. But there are considera- 
tions we must keep in mind if we would do justice 
to all the facts. (1) The final triumph of His cause, 
which was the cause of God and His kingdom, was 
not for Jesus an item in a list of dogmas, but a 
living personal faith and hope ; in this sense it has 
the authority of His personality behind it. It was 
as sure to Him as His’ own being that the cause 
for which He stood in the world would triumph ; 
and it is as sure for everyone who believes in 
Him. (2) He Himself, with all this assurance of 
faith, explicitly declares His ignorance of the day 
and hour at which the final triumph comes. He 
longed for it intensely ; He felt that it was urgent 
that it should come; and urgency, when expressed 
in terms of time, means imminence; but the dis- 
claimer of knowledge remains. ‘The one thing cer- 
tain is that He spoke of the time as uncertain, as 
sometimes sooner than men would expect, and 
sometimes later: the moral attitude required being 
always that of watching (Bruce, Kingdom of God, 
p. 278 ff. ; Wendt, Teaching of Jesus, i. p. 127). (8) 
When Jesus bodied forth this hope of the future 
triumph of His cause, and of His own glorious com- 
ing, He did it in language borrowed mainly from 
the OT apocalypse, the Book of Daniel. It would 
be hard to say that the Apostles completely mis- 
understood Him when He did so, but it is hard 
for anyone in using such language to say what is 
literal in it and what has to be spiritualized. No 
one in reading Dn 7 takes the four great beasts, 
and the sea out of which they rise, literally; why, 
then, must we be compelled to take the human 
form and the clouds of heaven, literally ? The 
Book of Acts (2162!) sees in the experience of the 
Church at Pentecost the fulfilment of a prophecy 
in Joel (28°) which speaks of ‘blood and fire and 
vapour of smoke, of the sun turning into dark- 
ness and the moon. into blood,’ though no such 
phenomena actually accompanied the gift of the 
Spirit. May not modern Christians, and even the 
early believers, have taken poetic expressions of 
the living hope of Jesus more prosaically than 
He meant them? (4) We must allow for the pos- 
sibility that in the reports of Jesus’ words which 
we possess, the reporters may sometimes have 
allowed the hopes kindled in their own hearts 
by Jesus to give a turn or a colour, quite in- 
voluntarily, to what they tell us. They might not 
be able to distinguish precisely between the hopes 
they owed to Him and the very words in which 
He had declared His own assurance of victory. 
And finally (5), we must remember that in a 
spiritual sense the prophecies of Jesus have been 
fulfilled. He came again in power. He came in 
the resurrection, and He came at Pentecost. He 
filled Jerusalem with His presence in the early 
days of the Church as He had never done while 
He lived on earth ; from the very hour when they 
condemned Him (Mt 26%) it was possible for His 
judges to be conscious of His exaltation and of His 
coming in power. It may be that in all prophecy, 
even in the prophecy of Jesus, there is the element 
which we can call illusive, without having to call 
it delusive. To be intelligible, it must speak the 
language of the age, but it is going to be fulfilled 
in another age, the realities and experiences of 
which transcend the conceptions and the speech 
of the present. Even if this be so, it does not 
shake our faith in Jesus and His authority. The 
truth which is incarnate in His person is the truth 
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of the final—and who will not sometimes say the 
speedy ?—triumph of His cause. We may mis- 
conceive the mode of it, even when we try to guide 
ourselves by His words; but the important thing 
is not the mode but the fact, and of that we are as 
sure as we are sure of Him. 

(c) Besides the authority which He exercised in 
establishing His ascendency over men, and that 
which we recognize in Him as the Truth, we may 
distinguish (though it is but part of His revelation 
of the Father) the gracious authority exercised by 
Christ in forgiving sins. That He did forgive sins 
is not to be doubted. The narrative in Mk 2! 
makes this clear. Jesus no more declared that the 
paralytic’s sins were forgiven than He declared 
that he was not lame: the meaning of the whole 
incident is that His word conferred with equal 
power the gift of pardon and the gift of bodily 
strength. The one miracle of redemption—‘ who 
forgiveth all thine iniquities, who healeth all thy 
diseases ’"—reaches through the whole of human 
nature, and Jesus has authority to perform it all. 
It is in this sense that we must interpret passages 
like Lk 747: 2343 as well as Mk 217, Lk 15, and 
ultimately Mt 1848 and Jn 2073. There is not any- 
thing to be said of this authority but that it must 
vindicate itself. No one can believe that Jesus 
has authority to forgive sins except the man who 
through Jesus has had the experience of forgive- 
ness. The Divine love that dwelt in Jesus, that 
received sinners and ate with them, that spent 
itself to seek and save the lost, that saw what was 
of God in men and touched it: that Divine love 
made forgiveness not only credible to sinners, but 
real. It entered into their hearts with God’s own 
authority, and in penitent faith and love the 
burden passed from their consciences and they 
were born again. When He was challenged by 
the scribes, Jesus appealed to the physical miracle, 
which was indisputable, in support of the spiritual 
one, which lay beyond the reach of sense; but it 
was only the scribes, not the forgiven man, who 
needed this seal of His authority to pardon. 
Those whom He forgave had the witness in them- 
selves, and ultimately there can be no other. The 
authority which Jesus exercised in this gracious 
sense He extended to His disciples alike during 
their brief mission while He was on earth (Mk 3b 
6715), and in view of their wider calling when He 
was exalted (Mt 1818, Jn 2023). 

Some light is thrown upon the authority of 
Jesus if we consider the occasions on which it was 
challenged, and the way in which Jesus met them. 

(a) It was tacitly challenged wherever men were 
‘ offended’ in Him. To be offended (cxavdarlter Gar) 
is to stumble at His claims, to find something in 
Him which one cannot get over and which is in- 
compatible with absolute surrender to Him ; it is 
to deny His right to impose upon men the conse- 
quences (persecution, poverty, even death) which 
may be involved in accepting His authority (see 
Mt 11° 13*1- 8. 1512 2410 2631; the other Gospels here 
add nothing to Mt.). Sometimes Jesus met this 
tacit challenge by pointing to the general charac- 
ter of His work as vindicating His claims. This 
is what He does in the case of John the Baptist 
(Mt 11**). Whether we read this passage—‘ the 
blind receive their sight, the lame walk,’ etc.—in 
the physical or the spiritual sense, the works in 
question are the signs that God’s Anointed has 
come, and it can only mean loss and ruin to men 
if they fail to see and to acknowledge Him as 
what He is. Sometimes, again, Jesus encountered 
those who were ‘offended’ in Him with a sever- 
ity amounting to scorn. When the Pharisees 
‘stumbled’ because His word about things that 
do and do not defile cut straight across their tra- 
ditional prejudices, He did nothing to conciliate 
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them. ‘Every plant that my heavenly Father 
hath not planted shall be rooted up. Let them 
alone. They are blind guides of blind men. And 
if the blind man leads the blind, both shall fall 
into the ditch’ (Mt 15!8f.). In reality the ‘offence’ 
in this case meant that sham holiness would not 
acknowledge true; and in this situation it can 
only be war & Voutrance. As a rule, however, 
Jesus only speaks of men being offended, or 
offended in Him, by way of warning; and He 
assumes that to the solemn tones of His warning 
conscience will respond. His authority is inherent 
in Himself and His actions, and cannot with a 
good conscience be repudiated by any one who 
— what Heis. This is the tone of Mt 182! 2410 
2631, 

(8) It isa more explicit challenge of His authority 
when Jesus is asked to show a sign, or a sign from 
heaven (Mt 12f. 161f-, Ek 238, Jn 63’), This was the 
recurrence of the temptation of the pinnacle, and 
Jesus consistently rejected it. He never consented 
(not even in the case of the paralytic of Mk 21-9, 
see above) to present the physical as evidence for 
the spiritual. The proof of the authority with 
which He spoke did not lie outside of His word, in 
something which could be attached to it, but in 
the word itself; if it was not self-attesting, nothing 
else could attest it. This is put with peculiar force 
in the Fourth Gospel. It is true that an evidential 
value is recognized in the miracles, but it is only 
By an afterthought, or as a second best: ‘though 
ye believe not me, believe the works’ (Jn 10°8) ; 
‘believe that I am in the Father and the Father 
in me ; or else, believe for the very works’ sake’ 
(1411). The main line of thought is that which 
deprecates faith based on signs and wonders (4%). 
When the multitudes ask, ‘ What sign doest thou 
then ? our fathers did eat the manna in the wilder- 
ness,’ the answer of Jesus virtually is, ‘ Z am the 
bread of life. . . . He that eateth me shall live by 
me... the words that I speak unto you are 
spirit and are life’ (Jn 6%-). In other words, the 
authority of Jesus does not depend upon any ex- 
ternal credentials ; it is involved in what He is, 
and must be immediately apprehended and re- 
sponded to by the soul.» What enables men to re- 
cognize Jesus as what He is, and so to acknowledge 
His authority, is, according to the representation 
of the central chapters in John (chs. 6-10), a need 
in their nature or state which He can supply. If 
we wish to be sure that He is the Christ, the King 
in the Kingdom of God, the way to certainty is not 
to prove that He was born at Bethlehem of the 
seed of David (742), nor that He came into the 
world mysteriously (727), nor that He has done 
many miracles (7%) : it is to see in Him the living 
bread (ch. 6), the living water (ch. 4 and 7%"), the 
light of the world (chs. 8 and 9), the Good Shepherd 
(ch. 10), the Giver of Life (chs. 5 and 11). These 
are ideas or experiences which are relative to 
universal human needs, and therefore they are 
universally intelligible ; every one who knows what 
it is to be hungry, thirsty, forlorn, in the dark, 
dead, knows how to appreciate Jesus ; and apart 
from these experiences no cleverness in applying 
prophetic or other theological signs to Him is of 
any value. All this is strictly relevant, for it is 
through experiences in which we become debtors 
to Jesus for meat and drink, for light and life, 
that we become conscious of what His authority 
means. ; 

(y) Once, at least, the authority of Jesus was 
challenged in a quasi-legal fashion. When He 
drove the traders from the Temple, the chief 
priests and the elders of the people gone to eee 
saving. ‘By what authority doest theu these 
ings, iain gave thee this authority ?? (Mt 
21258, Mk 1127f., Lk 2014f-), Formally, by His 
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counter question about the Baptist, Jesus only 
silences His adversaries; but more than this is 
meant. If, He suggests, they had been true to the 
earlier messenger of God, they would have had 
no difficulty about His claims. If they had re- 
pented at John’s summons, and been right with 
God, then to their simple and humble hearts Jesus’ 
action would have vindicated itself; as it is, to 
their insincere souls He has no advance to make, 
The ambassador of an earthly king has creden- 
tials external to his person and his message, but 
not the ambassador in whom God Himself. visits 
His people. His actions like His words speak for 
themselves. Throughout the Fourth Gospel it is 
an affinity of spirit with Jesus on which the recog- 
nition of His authority depends. It is those who 
are of God (Jn 847), of the truth (1837), those who are 
His sheep (10#- 26), who hear His voice: those who 
are not of God, especially the insincere, who seek 
honour from one another (54), are inevitably 
offended in Him. 

2. Thus far we have considered the authority of 
Christ as it was exercised, acknowledged, or de- 
clined during His life on earth. But the NT 
exhibits much more than this. It is not merely 
as historical, but as exalted, that Christ exercises 
authority—in the Church, In all its aspects the 
authority which we have studied in the Gospels 
reappears in the Epistles. It is perpetuated in the 
Christian society in an effective, if somewhat unde- 
finable way. 

What strikes one first in the NT literature, 
apart from the Gospels, is the almost complete 
absence of literal appeal to Jesus. The Apostles, 
whatever be the explanation, do not, except on 
rare occasions, guote the Lord. It is true that 
when they do so, His word is regarded as decisive 
in a sense in which even the word of an apostle is 
not (cf. 1 Co 7! with vv.}2. 2. 40). It is true also 
that passages like Ro 12. 13, and much in the Epistle 
of James, could only have been written (in all 
probability) by men who not only had the Spirit 
of Christ, but whose minds were full of echoes of 
His words. Nevertheless the fact remains that 
Jesus is hardly appealed to formally as an autho- 
rity in the NT writings. There could be no more 
striking proof of the fact that Christianity was 
apprehended from the first as a free and spiritual 
religion to which everything statutory was alien. 
Not even the word of Jesus had legal character for 
it. What Jesus sought and found in His disciples 
was a spiritual remembrance of Himself. His 
words were preserved not in a phonograph, or in a 
stenographic report, but in the impression they 
made, in the insight they gave, in the thoughts 
and experiences they produced in the lives of 
living men. They were perpetuated not merely 
by being put on record, but still more by being 
preached. Now to preach is not only to report, 
but to apply; and the application of the word of 
Christ to new circumstances inevitably and uncon- 
sciously brings with it a certain or rather an 
uncertain amount of interpretation, of bringing 
out the point, of emphasis on this or that which 
at the moment demands it. What we wish to 
know is whether the men whose ministry perpet- 
uated the word of Christ, and perpetuated it in 
this free and spiritual fashion, had the qualifica- 
tions demanded by their task. Could Christ so fit 
them for their ministry that they should be under 
no legal constraint, and yet should never be unfaith- 
ful to His meaning, or misrepresent Him or His 
work ? Jn other words, could He in any sense 
transmit His authority to His witnesses, so that it © 
should be felt in them as in Him ? 

The answer of the NI’ is in the affirmative, and 
it is not too much to say that the NT as a whole 
is the proof that this answer is right. ‘ We have 
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the mind of Christ,’ says St. Paul (1 Co 2?), and 
again (in 2 Co 18%), ‘Ye seek a proof of Christ 
speaking in me’—a proof which he is quite ready 
to give. He was conscious that in the discharge 
of his Apostolic ministry he was not alone: Christ 
was in him pleading His own cause. Of course 
the authority of Christ in this case cannot be other 
than we have already seen it to be in the earthly 
life of Christ. Its range is the same, and its re- 
cognition is conditioned in the same way. The 
Apostle is no more bound literally to reproduce 
Jesus than Jesus is bound literally to reproduce 
Himself. He is no more bound than Jesus is to 
prove the truth of his message by credentials ex- 
ternal to it. He no more hesitates than Jesus 
does to trace the rejection of his message, the 
refusal to call Jesus Lord, to a want of moral 
affinity with Jesus which is the final definition of 
sin. ‘If our gospel is veiled, it is veiled in them 
that are perishing, in whom the god of this world 
hath blinded the minds of the unbelieving’ (2 Co 
43t-), It is not possible to say beforehand, on 
the basis of any doctrine of inspiration, whether 
there are elements in the Apostolic writings, and 
if so what, which have no authority for us. 
Nothing in them has legal or statutory authority, 
and spiritual authority must be trusted to win for 
itself the recognition which is its due. ‘There is 
something to be said for the distinction that while 
the testimony of the Apostles to Jesus—a testi- 
mony resting on their experience of what He was 
and of what He had done for them—is perennially 
authoritative, the theology of the Apostles—a 
theology conditioned by the intellectual environ- 
ment in which they lived and to which they had 
to vindicate their message—has only a transient 
importance. The difficulty is just to draw the 
distinction between testimony and theology; as a 
matter of fact, the two things interpenetrate in the 
NT, and there is a point at which the distinction 
disappears. To insist upon it as if it were absolute 
is really to introduce again into Christianity (under 
the form of the Apostolic testimony) that legal or 
statutory or dogmatic element from which Jesus 
set all religion free. It is better to read the 
Apostles as men through whose minds Christ 
pleads His own cause in the Spirit. The minds 
may be more or less adequate instruments for His 
service; they may be more adequate in some rela- 
tions, and less so in others; but they are indi- 
visible, and it is not helpful in the long run to 
introduce into them the schism of testimony and 
theology. We must let them tell upon us in their 
integrity, and acknowledge their authority when- 
ever it proves irresistible. (More detailed con- 
sideration of this point will be found in the article 
on PREACHING CHRIST.) 

The part of the NT which raises in the acutest 
form the question of the authority of Christ—or 
perhaps we should say here of His Apostle—is the 
Fourth Gospel. It is practically agreed among 
scholars that the style of the discourses in that 
Gospel is due to the author, not to the speakers. 
Every one speaks in the same style—John the 
Baptist, Jesus, the Evangelist himself. The words 
of an actor in the history (Jesus, for example, in 
the first part of ch. 3, and the Baptist in the latter 
part) pass over insensibly into words of the his- 
torian. The first person plural is used by Jesus 
(e.g. 311 9+) where it is tempting to say that it is 
the Christian consciousness which is expressed, the 
common mind of the Church which owes its being 
to Him. Further, Jesus says things about Himself 
in the Fourth Gospel to which there is no parallel 
In the other three. He speaks plainly of His pre- 
existence, of the glory which He had with the 
Father before the world was, of an eternal being 
which was His before Abraham was born; He 
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makes Himself the content and the subject of His 
teaching—‘ I am the bread of life, the light of the 
world, the resurrection and the life’ ; He identifies 
Himself in a mysterious way with the redeeming 
purpose and power of God—* I and the Father are 
one,’ ‘ He that hath seen me hath seen the Father. 
It may be difficult for the historian, on purely his- 
torical grounds, to prove that Jesus uttered all the 
words thus ascribed to Him, and if the difficulty 
presses, the authority of the words may seem to 
disappear. But is this really so? May not the 
Fourth Gospel itself be the fulfilment of one of the 
words in question—‘ I have many things to say unto 
you, but ye cannot bear them now. But when he 
is come, the Spirit of truth, he shall guide you into 
all the truth : for he shall not speak from himself, 
but whatsoever things he shall hear, these shall 
he speak... He shall take of mine, and shall 
announce it to you’(Jn 1612"). These words would 
not be satisfied by a merely literal reproduction of 
what Jesus had uttered: they imply that with the 
gift of the Spirit will come a profounder insight into 
all that He had meant, and ability to render a more 
adequate testimony to the truth embodied in Him. 
Twice in the Gospel (2” 126) the writer tells us 
expressly that after Jesus was glorified the disciples 
remembered incidents in His career and saw a 
meaning in them unnoticed at the time; and this 
principle may well reach further. When Jesus 
fed the multitudes, He did not, so far as the Syn- 
optics record, say anything to explain His act; all 
they were conscious of was that He had com- 
passion on their hunger. But the Spirit-taught 
Apostle, long afterwards, saw what He meant, and 
felt that if they had only had ears to hear as the 
bread passed from hand to hand, they would have 
caught the voice of Jesuas—‘ Iam the bread of life.’ 
So when He opened the eyes of the blind, what 
He meant was, ‘I am the light of the world’ ; and 
when He raised the dead, ‘Il am the resurrection 
and the life.’ If John did not hear Him say so at 
the moment, he heard Him afterwards, and the 
authority of the words need not be less though we 
have to think of them as spoken, not by the his- 
torical Christ in Galilee or Judwa, but by the 
exalted Christ through His Spirit in the soul of 
the beloved disciple. They would be in this case 
a sublime illustration of what St. Paul calls 
‘Christ speaking in me.’ The peculiarity that 
they are put into the lips of Jesus Himself, in 
connexion with definite scenes and incidents in 
His earthly life, was possibly quite intelligible to 
those who first read the Gospel; they knew that 
it was a spiritual Gospel, and that it was never 
intended to be taken as a literal record of Jesus’ 
discourses, but as an inspired interpretation of all 
that He was and did. Read in this light, it has 
its authority in itself, as the other NT books have, 
and as Jesus Himself had when He spoke with 
men face to face; and it is an authority, as ex- 
perience proves, not less potent than that which is 
claimed and wielded by Christ in any other of 
His witnesses. If we compare it with the other 
Gospels, which have in a higher degree the char- 
acter of literal transcripts of word and deed, we 
may even say that it is a fulfilment of the words 
found in the lips of Jesus in 1412 ‘He that be- 
lieveth on me, the works that I do shall he also 
do: and greater works than these shall he do; 
because I go to the Father.’ Faith in Jesus has 
never achieved anything surpassing the witness— 
the true witness—of this Gospel to the Son of 
God, The final and supremely authoritative testi- 
mony to Jesus is no doubt that which is given in 
His being and in His work in the world; but so 
dull of eye and slow of heart were the disciples, 
that had He put all the import of this into words 
they could not have taken it in. What He could 
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not say on earth, however, He was able to say by 
His Spirit from heaven; and when that one of the 
disciples who was able to hear puts what he has 
heard into the Master’s lips, he is only giving Him 
His own. The authority of the word of Jesus 
here, as everywhere in the NT, lies in itself, and 
in the fact which it interprets. It is an authority 
which has never failed to win recognition, and it 
may be said of it with emphasis, ‘ Kvery one that 
is of the truth heareth this voice.’ 

Lireraturs.—H. P. Liddon, Bampton Lectures, 166 ff.; C. 
Gore, Bampton Lectures, ch. vii. ; A. B. Bruce, 
the Twelve, 536 ff., Apologetics, 492 ff. ; J.Denney, Studies in 
Theology, ii., iii.; A. Sabatier, Religions of Authority and 
Religion of the Spirit, 292 ff.; H. H. Henson, Value of the 
Bible, 250 tf.; M. Fuller, In Terra Pax, 124 ff. 

JAMES DENNEY. 

AUTHORITY IN RELIGION.1. Various conno- 
tations of the word ‘ authority..—The familiar dis- 
tinction between legislative, judicial, and executive 
authority is one that is not only convenient, but 
rational and necessary. These several kinds of 
authority differ in their respective sources and 
appropriate modes of expression, and may differ also 
in their respective repositories. Again, authority 
may be original or delegated. The latter, more- 
over, while on a different plane, is not one whit 
less real than the former. And, passing by other 
uses of the word, it will be found that the idea 
lying at the heart of them all is that of @ right on 
the part of somebody to submission of some sort 
and in some degree on the part of somebody else. 
In other words, the use of the term ‘authority’ 
implies the existence of an ethical standard. We 
shall not, therefore, have reached the ultimate 
authority along any line until we have arrived at 
this ultimate standard of right, by which the reality 
of all other authorities is tested. To avoid con- 
fusion, then, in considering Christ’s teachings re- 
garding authority in religion, we shall have at 
every step to take account of the particular kind 
of authority then being dealt witb. 

2. Christ’s conception of religion.—That Christ’s 
conception of religion must have conditioned and 
shaped His teachings upon authority in religion is 
too obvious to be questioned. Hence we must at 
least glance at His conception of religion ; but as 
this subject is itself a large one, we can at most 
merely glance at it. Our Lord, of course, has no- 
where given us a formal definition of religion, nor 
has He anywhere formally discussed its nature. 
At the same time, few, we presume, will affirm 
that Christ has left us wholly at sea upon such a 
point. By common consent, religion is a term of 
relation. For present purposes we may, without 
unwarrantable assumption, say that the terms of 
this relation are God and man. Further, without 
undue assumption, we may add that true religion 
and right relation between God and man are 
equivalent expressions. Our present question, 
then, resolves itself into this, What, according to 
Christ, are the essentials of right relation between 
God and man ? . 

Now, for answering this question, three state- 
ments of our Lord seem to the writer to be of 
fundamental importance. (1) The first of these 
occurs in His high priestly prayer. ‘This,’ says 
He, ‘is eternal life, that they should know thee 
the only true God, and him whom thou didst send, 
even Jesus Christ’ (Jn 17%). Here the last clause 
may be an epexegetical addition of the Evangelist 
himself. With this statement naturally associate 
themselves, among others, those in Jn 101 3°, Mt 
1127, Now, certainly no one will even for a moment 
suppose that our Lord here lends any countenance 
to anything that can properly be called intel- 
ectualism. And yet it would be violent exegesis 
indeed that eradicated from His words the idea 

that right relations to God invariably imply, and 
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ground themselves on, right conceptions of God. 
On any other view, what would be the propriety 
of the pronoun ‘ thee,’ which certainly singles out 
from all other possible individuals or entitles Him 
in the knowledge of whom Christ declares that 
‘eternal life? consists ? If right conceptions of God 
are not essential to right relation between God and 
man, where, again, would be the propriety of the 
words ‘the only true,’ and the emphasis evidently 
centred upon them ? (cf. also Mt ety 

(2) A second passage of fundamental significance 
for Christ’s conception of religion is Mt 22°7ff.| Mk 
1228. *'Thou shalt love the Lord thy God, ete. 
Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself, etc. 
On these two commandments hangeth the whole 
law and the prophets.’ But that, according to the 
teaching of Christ, there is an emotional element 
in religion, is so generally recognized that it would 
be superfluous to multiply references, especially 
in such an incidental treatment of the subject as 
the present. 

(5) The third passage that may be regarded as 
fundamental for our Lord’s conception of religion 
is Mt 77! ‘Not every one that saith unto me, 
Lord, Lord, shall enter into the kingdom of heaven ; 
but he that doeth the will of my Father which is 
in heaven.’ ‘This, like the last passage cited, is 
typical. It represents a group of statements that 
need not be reproduced here, 

While, therefore, the first of these three great 
passages implicates man’s understanding in re- 
ligion, and the second his emotions, this last 
implicates his will, as controlling his conduct and 
finding its legitimate expression through it. 

What may be called, then, a qualitative analysis 
of Christ’s conception of religion reveals the fact, 
that it contains this trinity of elements bound 
together in the indissoluble unity of the rational 
soul. Were any of them totally lacking, there 
would be no real religion. On the other hand, 
the necessary interrelation and interaction between 
them are recognized by Christ in such declarations 
as, ‘If any man willeth to do his will, he shall 
know of the teaching whether it be of God, or 
whether I speak from myselt’ (Jn 71”) ; ‘ How can 
ye believe which receive glory one of another, and 
the glory that cometh from the only God ye seek 
not?’ (Jn 54) ; ‘ While ye have the light, believe 
on the light, that ye may become sons of light’ 
(Jn 12%). Such is the essential unity of the soul, 
that it cannot experience depravation in one of its 
funetions without all of the others being more or 
less affected thereby. 

While, however, we can with a measure both of 
ease and of certainty make what we have ventured 
to call a qualitative analysis of Christ’s conception 
of religion, it would not be so easy to arrive at 
a quantitative analysis of it, and say just how 
much knowledge, how much emotion, and how 
much volitional activity must be present in order 
to the existence in the soul of any real religion. 
Indeed, it is hard to conceive of Christ as elaborat- 
ing any views upon such a subject. We may re- 
frain, then, from pressing our investigation into 
what would only be a region of arid and empty 
speculation. It is enough, if ft has been shown that 
Christ’s conception of religion recognizes the essen- 
tial unity of the soul, and involves its right rela- 
tion to God in all its several powers or functions. 
To this conception His teachings regarding author- 
ity in religion will be found to conform. See, 
further, art. RELIGION, 

i, CHRIST’S TEACHING AS TO THE ULTIMATE 
STANDARD OF RIGHT, AND THE ULTIMATE SOURCE 
OF RIGHTS.—Obviously we need not expect to find 
Christ dealing with the ultimate standard of right 
under the forms of Western dialectics, or in the 
abstract terms of philosophy. At the same time, 
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we need not despair of obtaining some insight into 
His mind even upon this question. For one thing, 
His mode of addressing His Father is significant. 
Especially is it so when we take into account 
the circumstances under which it was employed. 
‘Holy Father,’ He says in His intercessory prayer ; 
and again, ‘O righteous Father.’ Now, under the 
circumstances, this language is more, far more, 
than the ascription to His Father of the possession 
of the qualities expressed by the words ‘holy’ and 
‘righteous.’ For we must not forget that Christ’s 
intercessory prayer was offered at the very crisis 
of His career. We cannot pretend to fathom the 
experiences of His soul in that hour. The prayer 
itself, however, as recorded in Jn 17, is tense with 
the emotions that wrought in our Lord’s soul as 
He poured it forth. He was, so to speak, Bere 
His footing as the floods of great waters gathere 
around Him in their mysterious enere And the 
bed-rock upon which He plants Himself is one lying 
out of sight so far as the visible providence of Go 
is concerned. He assures Himself of its existence 
as a reality by turning away from what is taking 
place under the providence of God, and fixing His 
mind upon the nature of God. God’s nature is 
His voucher for the righteousness of the course of 
God’s providence towards Himself. In the time of 
stress that was upon Him, He fixes His eye upon 
God’s holiness and righteousness as His sole but 
sufficient guarantee for the existence of the quali- 
ties for which these words stand. 

But, further, that Christ found the ultimate 
standard of right in God’s nature as expressed 
through God’s will, is clear also from such state- 
ments as these: ‘ Now is my soul troubled; and 
what shallI say? Father, save me from this hour ? 
but for this cause came I unto this hour. Father, 
glorify thy name’ (Jn 127-). Here, it will be seen, 
our Lord places Himself absolutely at the disposal 
of the Divine will. But this would have been sheer 
moral insanity, unless God’s nature contained the 
final norm of righteousness. And this language is 
by no means exceptional; for, as all know, the 
Gospel of John abounds with expressions of Christ 
making the will of God the standard to which 
everything is to be referred (e.g. 4%4 5° 6%). Nor 
is the case different when we turn to the Synoptics 
(cf. Mt 5% 6” 117%, Lk 224). All these passages 
and others leave no room to doubt that Christ 
taught that the nature of God, as finding expres- 
pou thepueh His will, is the ultimate standard of 
right. 

And as, for Christ, God’s nature is the ultimate 
norm of right, so for Him God’s will is the fountain 
and source of all particular rights. Wherever there 
exists a right upon the part of anybody to sub- 
mission of any kind or degree from anybody else, 
such right exists in virtue of God’s ordering, and 
is delimited by God’s will. These statements, it 
seems to us, are involved in the passages already 
cited. All authority, in other words, is simpl 
author-ity writ short and differently pronounced. 
A free creature, like man, may be, in a limited 
sense, an original source of power, but never of 
rights. His rights are all derived from, and bear the 
stamp of, the authoy of his being. Not only the 
primary and all-comprehending dependence, but 
interdependences 


all subordinate dependences and 
ground themselves ultimately on the relation that 
subsists between the Creator, as Creator, and the 
creature, as creature. 

ii, LEGISLATIVE AUTHORITY IN RELIGION. — 4, 
Term defined.—What we have called legislative 


authority is concerned primarily with duty. Its 
Prescripvions: while mediated, at least so far as the 
knowledge of them goes, through the understand- 
ing, terminate upon the conscience and the will. It 
is the right to require or to forbid. It is the right 
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to establish relations and define the duties or the 
privileges attaching to them. It is the first and 
most fundamental form of authority, cleaving 
closest to the etymological and logical sense of 
the word, which as already noted is simply author- 
ity. Legislative authority is really or approx- 
mately a creative function. In the case of God, 
of course, it is really creative. Behind it lies only 
the Divine nature, which alone conditions and 
regulates its exercise. From it arise all the re- 
lations of the creature to the Creator, and to his 
fellow - creatures, with the duties and the privi- 
leges that inhere in them, or that, in the wisdom 
of God, are, from time to time and under the pad- 
ticular circumstances, attached to them. p 

Now, according to our Lord’s teaching, all legis- 
lative authority in religion vests exclusively in 
God. He represents God asin the most absolute 
sense ‘ Lord of the conscience.’ To Him it belongs 
to say, ‘Thou shalt,’ and to Him also to say, 
‘Thou shalt not.’ As He has determined the re- 
lations between Himself and His creatures (‘ Father, 
Lord of heaven and earth,’ Mt 11” ; ef. also 19%), 
it is for Him to define the duties emerging from 
those relations. 

2. If, now, we pass to Christ’s teaching as to how 
this legislative authority belonging exclusively to 
God comes to expression, we find—(1) That our 
Lord is wholly silent as to the manifestation of 
God’s legislative authority in what we call ‘the 
laws of nature,’ using this phrase so as to include 
not only the laws of matter, but of mind as well, 
and also so as to include what St. Paul calls ‘the 
law written in the heart.’ For instance, nowhere 
does He directly advert to ‘the ordinance of heaven” 
(Jer 31°, Job 38°) as an expression of the Divine 
will; nowhere does He refer His hearers to the 
constitution of their own nature, physical, mental, 
or moral, as embodying an expression of the Divine 
will regarding this or that. There is, it may be, 
the glimmer of such a reference in passages like 
Jn 10%, Mt 10%, but it is at most a glimmer, 
and need not detain us 

(2) But that the legislative authority of God is 
exercised mediately as well as immediately is also 
taught by Christ. (a) Thus the preceptive portions 
of the OT, though mediated by ‘Moses and the 
pleas are Sane ‘the commandments of God.’ 

Joses and the prophets, gwoad this matter, are, so 
to speak, merely the heralds of the ‘Great King,’ 
or, to borrow an OT account of the relation be- 
tween the prophet and God, the former is the 
‘mouth’ of the latter (Ex 416, ef. 7!). And so, 
while ‘Moses said, Honour thy father and thy 
mother’ (Mk 7”), this is still for Christ ‘the com- 
mandment of God.’ Further, that ‘the law of 
Moses’ was for Him the law of God appears from 
the fact that, when He was Himself tempted, and 
had to choose between two courses, what was 
written in Deuteronomy prescribed for Him the 
path of duty (Mt 4*7-11), In the parable of 

ives and Lazarus, our Lord puts these very sig- 
nificant words into the mouth of Abraham, ‘They 
have Moses and the prophets; let them hear 
them’ (Lk 16”). The law in Nu 28%” (or per- 
haps in 1 Ch 9%), according to which ‘ the priests 
in the temple profane’ (ironical thrust at His ad- 
versaries) ‘ the Sabbath and are guiltless’ (Mt 125), 


~was for Christ determinative of duty and of privi- 


lege. Indeed, He virtually puts it upon the same 
plane for authority as the primary intuition and 
verdict of conscience, namely, that ‘it is lawful to 
do good—on the Sabbath day ’ (Mt 121%). Further, 
Christ’s summaries of ‘the law and the prophets’ 
(Mt 7? 2287) bear impressive testimony to the 
fact that He regarded the whole receptive - 
tion of the OT as an expression of the will of God. 
‘ Whatsoever ye would that men should do to you, 
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even so do ye also unto them,’ 


is, according to 
our Lord, but a ¥ 


t just summary of ‘the law and 
the pepacts in terms that may be appreciated 
by the moral sense of all men. He teaches that 
the whole OT, so far as it has to do with duty 
towards man, is but. an unfolding, in relation to 
this or that set of circumstances, of the ‘ Golden 
Rule,’ whose Divine origin and authority are self- 
evidencing (cf. Mk 1228"), 

(6) Whether Christ represents the Apostles also 
as organs through whom God exercises His legis- 
lative authority is, perhaps, not quite so clear. 
Doubtless the were. But even passages such as 
Mt 10° 1638, Jn 20% 16% may refer to a grant of 
judicial rather than of strictly legislative authority. 
The authority conferred in these passages is, in- 
deed, large and significant, but none of them neces- 
sarily implies that the Apostles were to be organs 
through whom God would make substantive addi- 
tions to the commands laid upon the human con- 
science. Nor has the writer been able to satisfy 
himself that Christ anywhere uses of them lan- 
guage either demanding, or even susceptible of 
such an interpretation. In other words, while he 
thinks it unquestionable that the Apostles were 
media through whom God exercised His legislative 
authority, he is of opinion that we have to go 
outside of the Gospels for the evidence of this 
fact. 

(c) With Christ Himself, however, the case is 
different. No doubt much of the authority we 
find Him using in the Gospels is judicial and not 
legislative. At the same time, intermingled with 
His judicial expositions of the law of God, we hear 
Him lay His own commands upon the conscience. 
Not only does He declare what is the Law, and 
what its meaning (see above), but He enunciates 
many specific precepts that stand related to His 
comprehensive summaries very much as_ the 
statutes of the land stand related to its constitu- 
tion. 

‘Lay not up for yourselves treasures upon earth,’ etc. (Mt 
619.) ; ‘Give not that which is holy unto the dogs, neither cast 
your pearls before the swine,’ etc. (Mt 7®) ; ‘ Love your enemies, 
do good to them that hate you,’ etc. (Lk 627); ‘ Repent ye, and 
believe in the gospel’ (Mk 115)—will serve as samples. Very 
significant for Christ’s claims to be a special organ of the legis- 
lative authority of the Godhead is such a statement as, ‘The 
Son of man is Lord of the Sabbath’ (Mt 128), and equally so 
this other, ‘ Ye call me Teacher and Lord : and ye say well ; for 
so I am’ (Jn 1313). In both these instances it is clear that 
Christ asserts for Himself an authority going beyond any that 
can with propriety be considered as merely judicial. The 
‘Lord’ is a giver of law, not simply its interpreter. The same 
conclusion follows even more stringently, perhaps, when our 
Lord says, ‘I and the Father are one,’ thereby, as the Jews 
affirmed, and He Himself did not deny, ‘ vs himself (thy- 
self) equal with God’ (Jn 1039, cf. 1033, Mt 1127. 29 note the word 
‘yoke’). And, finally, here we must not overlook Mt 2818» ‘All 
authority is given to me in heaven and on earth,’ which cer- 


tainly constitutes a claim comprehensive enough to include the 
authority to prescribe laws to the conscience. See preceding 


article. 


(3) But to say that Christ teaches that all legis- 
lative authority in religion vests exclusively in 
God, is hardly to put the case either as fully or as 
strongly as it needs to be put. For not only does 
our Lord represent God as ‘ Lord of the conscience, 
but with equal emphasis and great explicitness He 
teaches that ‘God alone is Lord of the conscience, 
and hath left it free from the doctrines and com- 
mandments of men which are in anything contrary 
to His word, or beside it in matters of’ religious 
truth and duty. (For the purposes of this article 
‘His word’ here may be taken quite broadly for 
any form in which God has made His will known). 


is explains His word at the baptism, when the Baptist 
Phas hindered him,’ and He said, ‘Sutter it ney : for 
thus it becometh us to fulfil all rignteousness (Mt 315). So 
saying, He denies to the human reason the prerogative, by 
annulling or setting them aside, to pass judgment upon the 
ropriety or the expediency of Divine prescriptions. eng 
eae what is praiseworthy in the spirit of the Baptist, He a 
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the same time sets the seal of His disapprobation upon all 
man-devised substitutions for, or modifications of, Divine ordi- 
nances. These are all either acts of open rebellion, or well 
meant but real usurpations of legislative functions pertaining 
exclusively to God. The same view finds yet more palpable 
and pungent expression in His rebuke to the Pharisees (Mk 
76f.), And, as is well known, it was His resistance in word and 
deed to the traditions of the elders regarding the Sabbath— 
these being ‘beside’ God’s word —that earned for Him, with 
the Pharisees, the odium of being Himself a Sabbath-breaker 
(Jn 5, Mt 12, Mk 38). 

Indeed, at the beginning of His Galilean ministry, 
our Lord is careful to disclaim, even for Himself, 
either purpose or authority to disannul any of 
God’s commandments. ‘Think not,’ said “He, 
‘that I am come to destroy the law or the pro- 
phets : I came not to destroy, but to fulfil’ (Mt 
5"). See, further, article COMMANDMENT, below. 
Thus He, as it were, anticipated and forestalled 
the malice of His own, and the mistaken zeal 
of a later day. The former made it a charge 
against Him that He taught contrary to Moses 
and the prophets ; and the latter, strangely enough, 
has supposed that it honours Him by affirming the 
same. And, lofty as were the claims that He made 
for Himself, Christ still impressed it upon His 
hearers that He not only did not assume to lay 
upon them anything contrary to God’s revealed 
will but that He taught, and could teach nothing 
that was ‘beside’ that will (Jn 5°, cf. 519 828f-), 
And that nothing ‘contrary to or beside’ the 
Scriptures correctly interpreted was to be toler- 
ated, is abundantly evident from the finality 
attached to them in all Christ’s appeals to the 
OT. For Him its declarations were an end of 
controversy (Mt 22”) 194 123#-, Jn 10%). 

iii, JUDICIAL AUTHORITY IN RELIGION. —1. 
Term defined.—As legislative authority has par- 
ticularly to do with duty, so judicial authority 
has particularly to do with truth: the former 
prescribes what one is to do or to be; the latter, 
what he is to believe: the former creates and 
defines relation and obligations ; the latter declares 
and interprets them: the former is mainly con- 
cerned with the conscience; the latter, with the 
understanding. It is worth noting further that 
legislative differs from judicial authority in that 
the former is original and the latter derivative. 
Legislative authority, along with other things, 
prescribes who is to interpret the laws it makes, 
and how much of finality shall attach to their 
interpretation by different persons. At the same 
time, we should not overlook the fact that the 
most limited judicial authority, so far as it goes, 
is no less Ea | than the most absolute. Further, 
judicial authority, though derived, is just as real 
authority as is legislative authority. And, finally, 
when the judicial function vests in the same 

erson as the legislative, then the maxim, ‘ The 
interpretation of the law is the law,’ receives its 
highest exemplification ; for then the law and the 
interpretation of the law are but different modal 
manifestations of one and the same personal will 
or author-ity. For, in this case, the same char- 
acter that guarantees to the conscience the right- 
eousness of the relation or obligation created by 
the will of the lawgiver, guarantees also to the 
understanding the truth of the finding of the 
judge. And this, be it observed, is precisely the 
function of judicial authority, namely, not to 
create a right, not to make an idea correspond 
with reality, but to certify to the understanding 
the existence or non-existence of a right, the truth 
or the falsity of an idea or a statement. The vital 
importance of this distinction will appear more 
and more as the discussion proceeds. ; 

2. Repositories.—As to judicial authority, our 
Lord teaches that it is distributed among a 
number of repositories, somewhat as the same 
kind of authority in a modern State is distributed 
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among a namber of courts from the lowest to the 


highest. 

In the case of such courts, no one thinks of denying to the 
least and lowest of them the character of a true court. Its 
jurisdiction may be limited, its decisions liable to reversal, but 
so long asit keeps within its jurisdiction, so long as the appeal 
from its decisions is pending, its authority is not only as real 
but as absolute as that of the highest court. Further, even 
the lowest court possesses a genuine independence : its functions 
cannot be discharged for it, nor can they be wrested from it by 
any other court. Further still, it is for each court, at least in 
the first instance, to interpret and declare the law by which 
it was created, and its duties and prerogatives under the law. 
Nor does the fact that it may err in the exercise of this right 
either nullify or invalidate the right itself. We elaborate this 
analogy thus in detail, because we believe that it will prove 
helpful in enabling us to understand our Lord’s teachings con- 
cerning judicial authority in the sphere of religion. 

Proceeding now to note His distribution itself, 
we find that He accords the fullest recognition (1) 
to what is commonly known as the right of private 
judgment. For Him each individual is clothed 
with a large, though not an absolute or final, 
judicial authority. Indeed, it is safe to say that 
no one has surpassed Christ in the honour, and 
even—if such words may be used of Him—in the 
deference with which in practice He treated the 
judicial rights of the darkest and humblest human 
souls. Despite the supreme claims that He made 
for Himself, He habitually permitted both Himself 
and His claims to be put upon proof at the bar of 
such souls. Not only did He consent, like any 
other man of His day, to plead at the bar of the 
ecclesiastical and civil authorities, but, while He 
peers spake as one having authority, He never 
failed to submit His credentials along with His 
claims at the bar of the individual reason and con- 
science. But here we must particularize. 

Christ taught, then, (2) That it is the inalien- 
able prerogative of every man to verify for himself 
the truth of a proposition before assenting to it as 
true ; and to verify for himself the rectitude of a 
command before yielding obedience to it as right 
(ef. Jn 1574, Mt 164 114%: 96 1129), 

(6) Further, as is involved in what has been 
already said, Christ teaches that the conclusions 
reached in the exercise of this prerogative are not 
to be, if, indeed, we should not say cannot be, 
dictated by any form of external compulsion. In 
many ways He emphasizes the position that the 
individual is to be left wholly untrammelled in 
the exercise of his judicial rights. What else, 
after all, is the meaning of His words to Pilate, 
‘My kingdom is not of this world: if my kingdom 
were of this world, then would my servants fight, 
that I should not be delivered to the Jews: but 
now is my kingdom not from hence’ (Jn 18%)? If 
men were to be left free to deal with His own 
claims, including, of course, His teachings, with- 
out constraint or compulsion of any kind, and to 
do this even when the decision reached affected 
not only His liberty but His very life, certainly 
He would have them no less untrammelled in 
dealing with every other question of truth or of 
duty with which they might find themselves con- 
fronted. Nor was it only the compulsion of 
physical force that Christ declined to countenance. 
He set the seal of His disapproval upon the more 
subtle and spiritual, but no less real compulsion 
of a tyrannical public or ecclesiastical opinion, 
whether formulated into a tradition or into a 
usage. 

His ‘ Do not your alms before men, to be seen of them’ (Mt 61), 
was designed hardly more to eradicate pride from the souls of 
His disciples, than it was to hearten them to throw off the 
incubus of a perverted public and ecclesiastical sentiment 
which threatened to stifle Christian humility and Godwardness 
in their very birth. It was to disenthrall the souls of His 
disciples from all fear tending to paralyze the free action of the 
spirit in its quest for truth and in its witness to the truth, that 
He said, ‘ Be not afraid of them that kill the body, but are not 


able to kill the soul: but rather fear him,’ etc. (Mt 1028); cf, 
Mk 1029 79, Mt 121, Jn 5, 9, ae oh 
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(c) If what has been said be true, we are not 
surprised to find Christ teaching that every mind 
is equipped for the exercise of this high preroga- 
tive, that in a certain very true sense the mind has 
‘the supreme norm of its ideas and acts, not out- 
side of itself, but within itself, in its very con- 
stitution’ (Sabatier, Religions of Authority, p. Xvi). 

This also is involved in the passages already quoted. And 
what else can we make of such statements as these: ‘Ought 
not this woman, being a daughter of Abraham, whom Satan 
hath bound, lo, these eighteen years, to be loosed from this bond 
on the day of the Sabbath ’ (Lk 1316)? Where would have been 
the use of submitting such a case to ‘ the stupid country archi- 
synagogos’ (Edersheim), unless, stupid as he was, even he was 
so equipped as to be able to subject it to some sort of process of 
‘inner verification’? Or, take the question put to the disciples, 
‘Who do the multitudes say that I am?’ and what propriety 
would there be in it, unless it carried with it the implication 
that men generally—‘the multitudes’—were equipped for the 
forming of a rational judgment upon the truth and righteous- 
ness of His claims, and had some touchstone each within him- 
self by which he could determine the truth or falsity of those 
claims, and the moral quality of the character and, of the 
teachings that lay behind them? The possession of such a norm 
is involved in every argument framed, in every appeal made, 
and in every rebuke administered by Christ. 

Not only does Christ recognize in every man the 
existence of such a norm, but He goes farther, and 
shows that He regards this norm as ‘ supreme,’ in 
the sense, at least, that for the individual man 
there is no standard of truth or of right more 
ultimate than that embedded in his very constitu- 
tion. Nothing can be substituted for it. Nothing 
can be used to supplement or to correct it. No 
appeal lies from it. Man has nought that he can 
do but to abide by the decisions reached in the use 
of it. ‘If ye believe not that I am he, ye shall die 
in your sins’ (Jn 8%) is no arbitrary sentence ; but 
simply the announcement of the momentous truth, 
that the beliefs or unbeliefs of those whom He 
addressed would involve certain consequences for 
them, precisely because those beliefs or unbeliefs 
were theirs. Christ does not teach, of course, that 
men can make or unmake truth or right for them- 
selves any more than for others. ‘But He does 
teach that the conclusions that men reach in the 
use of the norm that is embedded in the very 
constitution of the mind are for them severally 
and individually final. It is this fact that con- 
stitutes the very heart of the solemnity of His 
words, when He says, ‘If the light that is in thee 
be darkness, how great is that darkness’ (Mt 675). 
The light that is in a man is the only light that is 
available for him. It is the light in which he sees 
light. It cannot itself be tested, so far, at least, 
as the user of it is concerned, by any other light 
(cf. also Mt 13° and the principle laid down in 
Ro 14°), 

(d) Christ, moreover, is equally clear in teaching 
that in the proper use of the equipment given 
them, men may and always will arrive at correct 
judgments in regard both to truth and to duty— 
that is, in all cases and as regards all matters in 
reference to which they are called upon, or indeed 
are entitled, to form judgments. He recognizes, to 
be sure, the sad fact that men not only may, but as 
a matter of fact often do, give becpitabla entertain- 
ment both to error and to evil. He is very em- 

hatic, however, in asserting that this is their 
ault, and in no sense their misfortune. Whatever 
the difficulties of the teaching, they need not leave 
the soul in error or even in doubt. ‘If any man 
willeth to do his will,’ says our Lord, ‘he shall 
know of the teaching, whether it be of God, or 
whether I speak from myself’ (Jn 7”), 


Any account of Christ's teachings as to the judicial authority 
vested in the individual would be: fatally defective if it over- 
looked a saying like Mt 1127 (ef. Jn 149b. g19b. 1726), ‘No one 
knoweth the Son,’ says Christ, ‘save the Father ; neither doth 
any know the Father, save the Son, and he to whomsoever the 
Son willeth to reveal him.’ This is not the place for a detailed 
exposition of these remarkable words. So much, however, is 
clear upon their very face, namely, that there is a knowledge of 
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God for which men are wholly dependent upon Christ. Again 
it is evident from Jn 14%. that whatever other elacenur unin 
knowledge of God contains, it is a knowledge that is mediated 
through the understanding. ‘He that hath seen me,’ says our 
Lord, ‘hath seen the Father.’. The same conclusion follows 
inevitably from the great emphasis which Christ laid upon 
His teaching function. But how is a man to test the correct- 
ness of propositions for the very knowledge of the contents 
of which, and much more for their accuracy, he is ex hypothesi 
wholly dependent upon Christ? We have said that Christ 
teaches that it is the prerogative of every man to bring 
every proposition, to the truth of which he is expected to 
assent, to some sort of process of ‘inner verification ’ ; but here 
are matters which, ex hypothesi, men must accept upon testi- 
mony, albeit it is the testimony of no less a witness than Christ 
Himself. Have we here, then, an inconsistency in Christ’s 
teaching? We think not. We test our telescope ; we satisfy 
ourselves that the laws of its structure are the same as those 
that obtain in the structure of the eye itself. It is just as truly 
an organ of vision as is the eye itself, though, of course, an 
organ of vastly greater range. What it discloses to us we could 
not apprehend without it. Much that it discloses to us, we 
either only gradually come to comprehend, or find to be at 
present incomprehensible to us. But whether we comprehend 
what we apprehend through the telescope or not, we accept its 
disclosures, and at least refer them to the large and vague 
category of what we call facts of existence, and wait expecting 
to be able to make a closer classification with our advancing 
knowledge, or the further development of our powers. And, 
while we never reach the point where we are able with our own 
eyes to verify the facts given us through the telescope, yet, 
when we have used the norm in our eye upon the norm in the 
telescope, and have thus proved a complete correspondence 
between the two, we have an unshakable conviction that they 
are not two but one, and that what has been disclosed by 
the norm in the telescope is assented to by the norm in our 
eye, as much so as if we had been in a position to bring the 
norm in our eye to bear directly upon the phenomena revealed 
to us through the telescope. Just so itis in the case of the 
individual and Christ For the knowledge of certain facts re- 
garding God and Christ, and concerning God in Christ, we are 
absolutely dependent upon the testimony of Christ. We can- 
not verify the correspondence between that testimony and 
reality by ourselves comparing it with the reality. The reality 
here is as inaccessible to our immediate inspection as the 
henomena of stellar space would be, apart from the telescope. 
What then? Does Christ call upon us to surrender the very 
badge of our individuality, when we are dealing with His state- 
ments? Does He claim that His statements must be accepted 
without our being able to subject them to any process of ‘inner 
verification,’ the latter being, of course, the only possible real 
verification? Not at all. What He does claim, however, is that 
when we have assented to His trustworthiness, we have assented 
to the trustworthiness of His statements. Obviously, if He is 
as He claims to be, ‘the Truth,’ and we have satisfied ourselves 
of this by the same rational and moral processes by which we 
satisfy ourselves of any other propositions whatever, then in 
verifying Him, so to speak, we have verified His statements, as 
truly and as certainly as if we were capable of comparing those 
statements with the great realities to which they relate. Other- 
wise, where would be the sense in examining witnesses in our 
courts? And how else do we verify the ultimate facts given us, 
in the frame of nature and in the constitution of our own being— 
which, be it observed, are after all but the testimony of God,— 
except by verifying God? That we can do, of which proposition 
the simple proof is that we doit. For nothing is more certain 
than that ‘it is impossible for God to lie.’ This is the ultimate 
axiom upon which not only all certainty, but the possibility of 
any certainty depends. } 
Christ’s teaching in reference to an external revelation, and 
our absolute dependence upon His veracity for the truth and 
the righteousness of its contents, do not impinge in the least 
either upon His teaching as to the judicial authority with which 
each individual is invested, or upon the true and proper 
autonomy of the soul. For He constantly teaches both by 
implication and by direct assertion that it is possible for 
men to verify Him, so to speak, and that it is at once their 
privilege and their duty to do so, And how exquisitely 
tender is His subtle appeal to His disciples to apply to His 
moral being that norm embedded in the constitution of their 
minds, when He says, ‘In my Father's house are many 
mansions; if it were not so, I would have told you’ (142). 


(2) While Christ accords a large ee authority 
to the individual, it is, as already stated, neither 
an unlimited, nor an absolutely final authority. 
In His famous words to St. Peter, He speaks of ‘my 
church’ (Mt 1618), and in His equally celebrated 
words to Pilate, of ‘my kingdom’ (Jn 18%). Now 
it is no doubt true, as Dr. Vos has shown (The 
Kingdom of God and the Church, ch. ix.), that 
these expressions are not absolutely coterminous 
in their respective connotations, the ‘church’ being 
but one phase of the ‘kingdom.’ Still, even this 
being true, it follows that the Church is an organ- 
age with officers, laws, and members. Now 
it is clear, from what Christ says of the Church, 


that the authority vested in her, and exercised 
through her officers, is a purely judicial authority. 
The Lord is her lawgiver. From Him alone she 
receives all the laws by which she binds the con- 
sciences of men. Her sole functions are to declare 
and to apply the law of Christ. To make any laws 
for her owh members or for |others is beyond her 
prerogative. 

That such is her authority as set forth in the teachings of 
Christ appears from such statements as, ‘If thy brother sin 
against thee, go show him his fault between thee and him 
alone: ... But if he hear thee not, take with thee one or two 
more, ete. And if he refuse to hear them, tell it unto the 
church: and if he refuse to hear the church also, let him be 
unto thee as the Gentile and the publican’ (Mt 1815.) ; “Go ye, 
therefore, and make disciples of all nations: etc. : teaching them 


to observe all thi vhi 7 Fea ates 
(Mt 28180), ings whatsoever I have commanded you,’ etc. 


The criticism of the former passage by B. Weiss can hardly 
be regarded as invalidating it as a proper source of information 
as to our Lord’s teaching concerning the Church (see his NT’ 
Theol. i. . 141). It is fair, we think, to assume that the charge 
contained in the latter passage was addressed to the Apostles, 
not as such, but as representatives of the Church in all ages. 

As will be observed, the judicial authority 
ascribed to the Church in these sayings of our 
Lord has a twofold aspect. In Mt 28 she is author- 
ized to declare the law of Christ to those without 
her fold with a view to bringing them into subjec- 
tion toHim. And in both sayings she is empowered 
to unfold that law to those within her pale. The 
necessity for both aspects of her judicial authority 
is as obvious as is the grant of it. If it be her 
function to extend the Kingdom, then it must also 
be her prerogative authoritatively to declare the 
nature and laws of the Kingdom. And again, if 
the term ‘kingdom’ as applied to the Church is 
not a hopeless misnomer, then she must have 
authority to determine what the law of Christ 
demands of the citizens of the Kingdom, and when 
this or that citizen is conforming to the law. See, 
further, art. CHURCH. 

(3) The supreme and final judicial authority be- 
longs to the Holy Spirit, whose findings are medi- 
ated proximately through the Scriptures, and 
ultimately through the Prophets, Apostles, and 
Christ Himself. We have seen that, while both 
the individual and the Church may, in the proper 
use of their respective equipments, arrive at a 
knowledge of truth and right in reference to all 
matters of truth and duty upon which they are 
respectively entitled to formulate a judgment ; yet, 
as a matter of fact, neither the Church nor the 
individual does always arrive at such knowledge. 
Now the very statement of this position implies 
the existence of some standard by the use of which 
faulty jndgments, when reached, may be detected 
as such, and corrected. This standard, according 
to Christ, is, in the last resort, to be found nowhere 
else than in the teachings of the Prophets, Apostles, 
and Himself. The finality and the infallibility of 
these teachings are, so our Lord teaches, guaranteed 
by the fact that they proceed directly from the 
Godhead, through the immediate agency of its 
great executive, the Holy Spirit, whose instru- 
ments or organs the Prophets, Apostles, and He 
Himself were. If we may use the term ‘Scrip- 
tures’ as a somewhat loose synonym for the teach- 
ings of the Prophets, Apostles, and Christ, then 
the Scriptures are, or, as with admirable accuracy 
the Westminster Confession puts it, ‘the Holy ~ 
Spirit speaking in the Scripture’ 18), the Supreme 
Judge by which all controversies of religion are 
to be determined . . . and in whose sentence we 
are to rest’ (ch. i. sec. X.). : 

(a) That Christ conceived of the teachings of 
the Prophets, or the OT, as constituting, as far as 
it went, a court of last appeal in matters of re- 
ligion, is strikingly evinced in His two summaries 
of those teachings already referred to: ‘Thou 
shalt love the Lord thy God, ete. . . . Thou shalt 
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love thy neighbour, etc... . On these two con- 
mandments hangeth the whole law _and_ the pro- 
phets’ (Mt 22%, Mk 127, Mt 7"). But God being 
love, it is just in love that religion finds its highest 
and fullest expression. That standard, therefore, 
which being adhered to leads to love, is the final 
standard. 


The same point of view as regards the OT finds expression in 
the words, ‘They have Moses and the prophets ; let them hear 
them. . . . If they hear not Moses and the prophets, neither 
will they be persuaded, if one rise from the dead’ (Lk 
1629. 31), The implication in Dives’ plea was that it was his 
misfortune that he had come to that place of torment. These 
words distinctly disallow that implication. They affirm both 
the sufficiency and the finality of the OT in all matters con- 
nected with the salvation of those to whom that revelation was 
given. And so the Sadducees are told (Mt 2229), ‘Ye do err, not 
knowing the Scriptures,’ etc., which means, of course, that they 
need not have erred had they only gone to the Scriptures in the 
right spirit. Upon all questions raised by His adversaries, it 
was to the teachings of the OT that Christ Himself continually 
appealed as the final authority. Quoting Hosea, He said to the 
Pharisees, ‘ If ye had known what this meaneth, I desire mercy 
and not sacrifice, ye would not have condemned the guiltless’ 
(Mt 127). Thus the standard to which He brings their judgment 
of Himself and by which He exposes its falsity and wickedness, 
is the teaching of the OT. His ‘Woe unto you, scribes and 
Pharisees, hypocrites! for ye tithe mint and anise and cummin, 
and have left undone the weightier matters of the law, judg- 
ment, mercy, and faith: but these ye eane to have done, and 
not to have left the other undone’ (Mt 2324), is but an applica- 
tion of the standard of the OT for the testing of Pharisaic 
teachings and practice. Further, He recognizes the oughtness 
of these teachings, when they concern the tithing of mint, 
anise, and cummin, as truly as in the weightier matters of 
judgment, mercy, and faith. Especially significant are words 
ike those in Mk 1295ff (cf. Mt 2241, Lk 2041f-): ‘ How say the 
scribes that the Christ is the son of David? David himself said 
in the Holy Spirit, The Lord said unto my Lord, etc David 
himself calleth him Lord, and whence is he his son?’ 


(6) Besides the passages already cited, the fol- 
lowing show that Christ represents His Apostles as 
being the organs of the Holy Spirit in such sense 
that their teachings, qgwa Apostles, are ultimate 


and infallible in all matters of faith and duty : 
‘And I also say unto thee, That thou art Peter, 


etc. .. . I will give unto thee the keys of the 
kingdom of heaven: and whatsoever thou shalt 
bind on earth shall be bound in heaven: and 
whatsoever thou shalt loose upon earth shall be 
loosed in heaven’ (Mt 16!8-), The same promise 
is made to the Apostles, no doubt to all ot them, 
in Mt 18. In Jn 207% we read, ‘And when he 
had said this he breathed on them, and saith unto 
them, Receive ye the Holy Spirit : whose soever 
sins ye forgive, they are forgiven ; whose soever 
sins ye retain, they are retained.’ 


B. Weiss (NT Theol. i. 142, footnote) regards Mt 1818 as ad- 
dressed to ‘the disciples in the wider sense,’ and avoids bring- 
ing the statement into collision with the facts of history only 
by finding in them ‘nothing else than the authorization of the 
Apostles to proclaim the message by means of which men are 
called into the Kingdom’ (ib. p. 139, where he is commenting 
more particularly upon Mt 1619 On the other side see art. 
“Power of the Keys’ in Hastings’ DB, vol. iv.). To most per- 
sons, however, such a view of this passage will appear inade- 
quate. Dr. Chas. Hodge, believing that the grant of power 
made in these words was not designed to be limited to the 
Apostles, seeks to avoid collision with the facts of history by 
representing it as made to the invisible Church (Church Polity, 
p. 35ff.). This, however, will seem to many as little satisfactory 
as is Weiss’ view. That the words were addressed to the 
Apostles, and to no others, appears probable, not only from 
Mt 1618f and Jn 20%2f., but even more so from. a comparison of 
Mt Lei. with Mk 933. That the Church also, according to 
Christ, was invested with a limited judicial authority, has 
already been shown. i 


The full character and extent of the power with 
which Christ represents His Apostles as being 
clothed appear conspicuously in the words, ‘ And 
whosoever shall not receive you nor hear your 
words, as ye go forth out of that house, or that 
city, shake off the dust of your feet. Verily, I 
say unto you, It shall be more tolerable for the 
land of Sedom and Gomorrah in the day of judg- 
ment than for that city’ (Mt 104, With this 
should be compared Mt 11%), The sufficient 


ground for such a statement is furnished by the 
words also spoken of the Apostles (and subse- 
quently of ‘the seventy,’ who received a similar, 
but more temporary commission, Lk 10"%)—‘ He 
that receiveth you receiveth me, and he that re- 
ceiveth me receiveth him that sent me’ (Mt 10*, 
ef. Jim 132) r ; ; vrata 

(c) That Christ claimed for Himself a judicial 
authority that was absolute and final, needs hardly 
to be illustrated. It appears from such facts as 
that He taught as one having authority (Mk 1°”, 
Lk 4°°); He always commanded and never merely 
counselled (Mt 287°, Lk 8°, Mt 10°); while unfail- 
ingly tender, He did not tolerate even well-meant 
correction (Mt 16%); He invited, expected, and 
demanded of His disciples the most complete and 
unreserved suirender to His teachings and to His 
wil. 

His ‘hypocoristic expressions’ or ‘endearing diminutives’” 
(see art. by Professor B. B. Warfield in Bible Student and 
Teacher, Sept. 1904, p. 515 ff.) indicate not only His attitude 
towards His disciples, but, indirectly, that He expected their 
attitude towards Him to be one of unquestioning docility, 
dependence, and submission (Lk 1282 103, Jn 107-16 1315, Mt 1819 
et passim). Both His authority and the nature of it are less 
veiled behind the very common designation of ‘disciples.’ ‘A 
disciple,’ says our Lord, using the figure of mezosis, ‘is not 
above his teacher’ (Mt 1074). The very terms of discipleship 
demand the same absolute self-abnegation upon the disciple’s 
part that Christ Himself had manifested towards His Father. 
‘If any man,’ says He, ‘will come after me, let him deny him- 
self, and take up his cross and follow me’ (Mk 834, Lk 923). In 
the saying, ‘ Ye call me Teacher and Lord: and ye say well : for 
so I am’ (Jn 1313), ‘ teacher’ is suggestively united with ‘ Lord.’ 
And not less suited to arrest the attention is the statement, 
‘But be ve not called Rabbi: for one is your teacher, and all ye 
are brethren’ (Mt 238). 


Once more, Christ declared Himself to be ‘The 
Way, and the Truth, and the Life’ (Jn 14°); He 
invited men to believe in Himself just as they 
believed in God (v.!) ; He conditioned His bless- 
ings upon the acceptance of His ‘ yoke’ and His 
teachings (Mt 11°°). Nay, He conditioned men’s 
everlasting salvation upon their unquestioning 
acceptance of His statements about Himself (Jn 
8; for the repetition of this thought in a slightly 
different form see Mt 23%, Lk 13% 19#f). The 
word that He spake was to judge them at the last 
day (Jn 1248). His words are God’s words: ‘ The 
words that I say unto you, I speak not from 
myself: but the Father abiding in me he doeth 
the works’ (Jn 14!°). In a word, He and the 
Father are one (Jn 10°) ; seeing Him, one sees the 
Father (149); the ‘Spirit of truth’ in guiding into 
all truth was to glorify Him, ‘ for,’ said our Lord, 
‘he shall take of mine, and shall declare it unto 
you. All things whatsoever the Father hath are 
mine: therefore said I that he shall take of mine 
and shall declare it unto you’ (16™*), 

Thus when we reach Christ in the matter of 
religion, we have reached the fountainhead. It 
were idle to look for a court in which to review 
and put to the test His findings in regard either 
to truth or to duty. Such, certainly, is His own 
teaching upon the subject. See preceding article. 

iv, EXECUTIVE AUTHORITY IN RELIGION. — 14. 
Term defined.—The function of executive autho- 
rity, as needs scarcely be said, is simply and solely 
to give effect to the legislative will ie to judicial 
findings. Of itself it originates nothing, interprets 
and declares nothing. It simply does. More need 
not be said, because executive authority is so ob- 
viously and so markedly distinct from both legis- 
lative and judicial, that there is no danger of its 
being confused with either the one or the other. 

2. Repositories.—(1) Our Lord obviously teaches 
that as every individual isa repository of judicial 
authority, so every individual was designed to be, 
and every individual Christian is, an executive 
agent of the Godhead. It is His constant conten- 
tion that it is for doing the will of God that men 
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exist, whether as creatures or as Christians. The 
end of His whole teaching function was to set men 
doing, and to guide them in doing, the will of 
God. It was the gravamen of His complaint 
against those, like the Pharisees, who ought to 
have been His disciples, but were not, that instead 
of doing the will of God, they did the lusts of their 
father, the devil (Jn 84). The end that He set 
before those pane to be His disciples was, 
‘So let your light shine before men, that they 
may see your good works, and glorify your Father 
which is in heaven’ (Mt 5'). The first three peti- 
tions that He puts on their lips are, ‘ Hallowed be 
thy name, Thy kingdom come, Thy will be done, 
as in heaven, so on earth.’ The badge of disciple- 
ship (Mt 12°9), the only accepted evidence of love 
and of loyalty (Jn 14”), a condition sine qua non 
to salvation (Mt 72°%), was that His followers 
should do the will of God. It was His ceaseless 
theme, elaborated now in this form and now in 
that, that the end of life is not getting, or having, 
or being ministered unto, or thinking, but being 
and doing the will of God. To go into details here 
would require the ineorporation in this article of 
a very considerable part of all four Gospels, and 
would be superfluous. 

(2) The passages already cited show that Christ 
represents the Church in her corporate capacity as 
the great executive agency of God for the preach- 
ing of the gospel of the Kingdom as a witness 
among all nations, making disciples of all nations, 
and teaching them to observe all things whatso- 
ever He has commanded. Executive and judicial 
authority here complement each other. 

(3) That Christ ascribes executive authority to 
the Prophets is perhaps a fair inference from such 
a passage as Mk 7°, in which our Lord refers to 
Isaiah not merely as an interpreter of God’s law, 
but as a teacher of God’s people. But the inference 
is not to be strained. And for evidence of the 
executive authority unquestionably exercised by 
the Prophets, we have to turn elsewhere than to the 
Gospels. The case is different with the Apostles. 
The mission of ‘the Twelve’ (Mt 10) points clearly 
to the fact that they were invested with authority 
to diffuse the knowledge of the gospel, and to use 
a variety of agencies to gain men’s attention and 
win their allegiance to it. The same follows from 
Lk 24 and Ac 18. But as to the details of their 
executive functions we learn but little from the 
Gospels. It is different, however, in the case of 
Christ. He applies to Himself (Lk 4"*-) the famous 
passage from Is 61, ‘The Spirit of the Lord is 
upon me,’ etc. This is not the place to unfold in 
detail the several features of the wondrous pro- 
gramme outlined in the words of the prophet: it 
is hardly necessary, for they are as plain as they 
are precious. The title of ‘ The Good Shepherd, 
which our Lord appropriated to Himself (perhaps 
from Ezk 34), is evidence both of the fact and of 
the nature of His executive functions (Jn 10). The 
same fact underlies such statements as ‘I have 
a baptism to be baptized with, and how am I 
straitened until it be accomplished’ (Lk 12”). 
This last passage also brings before us the central 
feature EP ihe work committed to Christ. Here, 
again, we must forbear from going into details, 
which belong properly to another field of discussion. 
It must suffice merely to recall to the reader's 
mind such sayings of our Lord as ‘Therefore doth 
my Father love me, because I lay down my life, 
that I may take it again. No one taketh it away 
from me, but I lay it down of myself. T have 
authority to lay it down, and I have authority to 
take it again. This commandment received I from 
my Father’ (Jn 10"); ‘This is my body .. . for 
this is my blood of the covenant, which is shed for 
“nany unto the remission of sins’ (Mt 26? **) ; and 
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the word from the cross, ‘It is accomplished ’ (Jn 
19°), Surely the prophet went not amiss when he * 
spoke of Him as the great ‘Lbhedh Jahweh (mi72 T3y). 
(4) According to our Lord, the great executive 
of the Godhead is the Holy Spirit. It belongs to 
another article (see HOLY Spirir) to unfold His 
doctrine of the Holy Spirit. But we may, without 
intruding into that discussion, call attention to 
passages like Jn 3! 1416 167f- 13 g022f. Ag ]4f. 8, 


_ LiteraTur®.—The literature bearing formally upon the teach- 
ings of Christ concerning authority in religion is very much 
scattered and somewhat meagre. We must content oursel\ es, 
therefore, with mentioning some works and articles that deal 
with the question of authority in religion without treating 
specifically of the teachings of our Lord upon this point. Dr. 
James Martineau’s The Seat of Authority in Religion is still the 
first in its class. (Dr. Martineau denies, of course, the existence 
of any external authority in religion ; and supports his conten- 
tion with an acuteness and vigour that still remain not only 
unsurpassed, but wholly unequalled by any who have given in 
their adhesion to his general position). More recent works, re- 
presenting substantially Dr. Martineau’s view, but adding little 
to what may be called his historical, and nothing whatever to 
his psychological and philosophical defence of it, are: Religions 
of Authority and the Religion of the Spirit, by the late Prof. 
Auguste Sabatier ; Liberal Christianity, by his pupil and after 
colleague, Prof. Jean Réville; The Religion of a Mature Mind, 
by Prof. George A. Coe. Prof. Sabatier and Dr. Coe both claim 
the support of Christ for their position. But Prof. Sabatier’s 
presentation of the teachings of Christ is lacking not only in 
completeness, but in cogency, and Prof. Coe’s comes perilously 
near being mere caricature. For an (in some vital particulars) 
opposite view of the general subject, the reader may be referred 
to Stanton, The Place of Authority in Matters of Religious 
Belief; Dale, Protestantism (ch. ii.); Ellicott, Christus Com- 
probator ; Oman, Vision and Authority; Strong, Authority 
in the Church; and also to the following articles: ‘The Phi- 
losophy of Authority in Religion,’ by Wilfrid Ward in The 
Hibbert Journal, vol. i. pp. 677-692 ; ‘The Right of Systematic 
Theology,’ by Prof. B. B. Warfield in The Presbyterian and 
Reformed Review, July 1896; ‘ Authority in Religion,’ by Dr. 
Henry Collin Minton, 7b. April 1900. Dr. Warfield’s article, 
besides the always valuable matter from his own pen, contains 
a number of useful references and extracts, 


W. M. M‘PHEETERS. 
AYARICE.—See COVETOUSNESS. 


AVE MARIA.—This well-known devotion of the 
Latin Church is based upon the salutations ad- 
dressed to the Virgin Mary by the angel Gabriel 
and by Elisabeth the mother of John the Baptist 
(Lk 1-4"). Its earlier and shorter form follows 
closely the words of Scripture, with the addition 
only of the names ‘Mary’ and ‘Jesus’; ‘ Hail 
(Mary), full of grace; blessed art thou among 
women, and blessed is the fruit of thy womb 
(Jesus).’ As thus recited, it cannot be called a 
prayer, but may be considered either as a memorial 
of thanksgiving for the Incarnation ; or as one of 
those devotional apostrophes of departed saints 
which are found even in the writings of the Chris- 
tian Fathers and in early Christian inscriptions. 

The use of the Ave Maria in the fixed liturgical 
services of the Latin Church is of Ns deka 
late origin. Its devotional use is, however, much 
older : it is even said to be traceable as far back as 
the 7th century. In the 14th cent. it is found in 
the popular handbooks of devotion. The Mirror of 
our Lady (first half of the 15th cent.) alludes to it 
as forming part of the preliminary prayers said 
privately by the worshipper before the office began. 
An interesting example of its use is given by 
Maskell (Monumenta Ritwalia, il. 71). The founda- 
tion statutes of the Abbey of Maxstoke in the reign 
of Edward Il. order its recital daily. 

3ut the Ave was not definitely placed in the 
offices of the Breviary until the 16th cent. ; and 
curiously enough by the liturgical reformer, Car- 
dinal Quignonez. In the present Roman Breviary, 
dating from Pope Pius Vv. (1568), it 1s directed to 
be said with the Lord’s Prayer at the beginning 
of each office, and after Compline. 

The pre-Reformation Ave was usually the shorter 
and Scriptural form as given above. But as it 
stands now in the Breviary, it ends with a direct 
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rayer addressed to the Virgin, said to date from 

he middle of the 15th cent.: ‘Holy Mary, mother 
of God, pray for us sinners, now and in the hour of 
our death.’ 

It is fair to remember that, whatever lines the 
devotions to Mary ultimately followed, they were, 
in their original intention, undoubtedly devotions 
to Christ. Like the title Theotokos, sanctioned by 
the Third ecumenical Council (Ephesus 431), they 
were intended to safeguard and emphasize the true 
humanity of Christ. 
God, but He was truly conceived and born of a 
human mother, so that the Son of Mary is indis- 
solubly God and man in one person. The devotions 
addressed to His mother were therefore a com- 
memoration of the intimate union between the 
Godhead and human nature, of which union Mary 
was both the willing instrument and the sign. 

Literature.—Addis and Arnold, A Catholic Dictionary, 1897 ; 
Wright and Neil, A Protestant Dictionary, 1904; Bodington, 
Books of Devotion, 1903; Procter, A History of the Book of 
Common Prayer, 1884; Maskell, Monumenta Ritualia, 1846 ; 
the Breviarium Romanum; The Hours of the Blessed Virgin 
Mary (Preface), Percival & Co. 1892; Bengel, Meyer, and 
Alford on Lk 1°8. A. R. WHITHAM. 


AWE.—The adoration of what is mysterious and 
sublime is an essential element in religion. When 
expressed towards unworthy objects the result is 
superstition, but the motive itself is the soul of 
worship. As the feeling is thus fundamental to 
the relationship between the human and the 
‘Divine, increase of knowledge, while testing and 
purifying this relationship, should protect and 
strengthen it. 

In the service of the missionary gospel, the 
complaint is made to-day by Eastern heathen 
religions that our Western Chrmnanitys which 
comes to them as the aggressive herald of a higher 
life, is gravely deficient in religious veneration. 
It becomes, therefore, of practical interest to in- 
quire how Christ’s first disciples were influenced 
in this direction by His presence among them, and 
to what extent the same feeling towards the person 
of the living Christ pervades the Church of modern 
times. 

When Christ took upon Him our nature, it was 
under such circumstances of poverty and humble 
birth as could not inspire the conventional regard 
which the world bestows upon rank and title. 
Further, His life was lived in such daily intimacy 
with those around Him, and was so thoroughly 
affected by the local customs of Israel and the 
social conditions of the time, that His disciples 
could speak of their fellowship with Him in terms 
of exact knowledge and distinet impression. They 
could afterwards refer to His life as something 
that they had seen with their eyes and their hands 
had handled (1 Jn 12). 

Nevertheless, there is nothing more evident in 
the story of the Evangelists than the fact that 
a permanent and increasing mystery, passing into 
reverence and awe, accompanied that familiar ac- 
quaintance. The feeling was usually called forth 
by some manifestation of knowledge or power, 
and deeper even than the impression thus pro- 
duced by His wonderful teaching and miraculous 
works was the trustful consciousness of their being 
i contact with a personality that was altogether 
holy and separate from sin. Finally, the reverent 
submission thus instilled into the minds of the 
disciples was aa hors in Christ Himself to- 
wards the will of God, as in the temptation in 
the wilderness and in the Garden of Gethsemane. 

As their power of spiritual perception increased, 
the disciples learnt to apprehend and accept the 
startling renovation, the sudden depth, and the 
delightful expansion that the Master gave to old 
religious truths, but there were always meanings 


Not only was Christ perfect’ 


about which they had to seek an interpretation 
in private, and to the end of their fellowship they 
had often to confess that they knew not what He 
said. The difficulty thus created by His person- 
ality and actions was so far recognized by the Lord 
Jesus, that on one occasion He encouraged His 
disciples to make known their own thoughts and 
the thoughts of others about Himself (Mt 16%). 
Thus Nathanael was overawed by the knowledge 
that He had been watching him. in his place of 
seclusion (Jn 14); and this feeling soon became 
a general persuasion that He knew all men and 
what was in man (2%-%). Peter felt himself so 
immediately in the presence of Divine power that 
he confessed his own sinfulness, and he and James 
and John decided to leave all and follow Him 
(Lk 5'4). The bereaved sisters at Bethany repeat 
the conviction that if He had been there, their 
brother would not have died (Jn_ 117%). And 
among those who came into more incidental con- 
tact with Him by simple inquiry or importunate 
need, Nicodemus was attracted by the persuasion 
that He was a teacher come from God (Jn 3?) ; an 
admission to the same effect was made on one occa- 
sion by the Pharisees and Herodians (Mk 12%) ; 
the chief priests and scribes were driven to assign 
a Satanic origin to His unquestionable power (Mt 
12%) ; while the Pharisees reached a stage in their 
controversy with Him after which no man durst 
ask Him any question (Mt 22%, Mk 12%). The 
rivileged traffickers in the temple quailed under 

is exposure and rebuke (Mt 21", and to the end 
the challenge to eonvict Him of sin remained un- 
answered (Jn 8%). All the miracles of Christ, 
while expressing His pity and love, accentuated 
this Divine power, and His teaching bore the dis- 
tinguishing mark of authority (Mt 7%). 

o His first Jewish disciples the name Messiah 
was the unveiling of a historical mystery, the jus- 
tification of the calling, preservation, and discipline 
of Israel. They found in Him the fulfilment of 
the prophecy ‘and his name shall be called 
Wonderful’ (Is 9°). With so much that attracted 
them to His person and depended upon His presence, 
it is doubtful if they could have ventured upon our 
depersonalized formule about ‘the plan of salva- 
tion.” And so, while the Fourth Gospel, like the 
ancient epics, begins with the introduction of its 
principal theme, namely, ‘The Word became flesh, 
and dwelt among us’ (Jn 14), the Evangelist could 
add that even through that obscuring medium 
Christ’s disciples were enabled to behold His 
glory (7d.). 

After the Resurrection this veil was so completely 
removed, and the awe of Christ’s presence became 
so unclouded and continuous, that one of the 
Apostles could write, ‘Though we have known 
Christ after the flesh, yet now we know him so no 
more’ (2 Co 518), 

Thereafter it became the commission of the 
Church to proclaim and teach and exemplify how 
the flesh may in turn become the Word, and every 
believer be a dwelling-place for the Spirit of Christ. 
The reverence that once gathered around His own 
visible person could still influence men through 
every witness in whom His Spirit dwelt. The con- 
dition of life and service was fixed, namely, ‘As 
he is, so are we in this world’ (1 Jn 41), nd so 
in the Apostolic preaching of the gospel the living 
personality of Christ was never lost in the analysis 
of His mind and nature. Instead of the parched 
abstractions that with us so often take the place of 
the mystical indwelling, they preached ‘ Jesus and 
the resurrection’ (Ac 1738), ‘Jesus Christ and him 
crucified’ (1 Co 22), 

Can it be said to-day of Christian sainthood and 
the service of the missionary gospel, that the per- 
son of Christ is thus central, His presence an indis- 
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pensable necessity, likeness to Him the recognition 
mark of His Chureh, and the conquest of the world 
the consummation of its appointed labours? If it 
be otherwise, certain signs may be expected to 
manifest themselves. Christ will be little more 
than a beautiful name in His Church, an idea 
developed and resident in our minds. The work of 
the Holy Spirit in bringing and revealing the 
things of Christ will be shadowy and almost super- 
fluous to those who have already reached a com- 
plete conception of Christ by philosophical method 
applied to the study of doctrine. The question, ‘Is 
Christ divided ?’ (1 Co 1'*) will cease to startle and 
distress, and the loyalty due to the Head of the 
Church and to the universal kingdom will be 
pledged to sectarian trusts and the watchwords of 
exhausted controversy. When the one standard 
of elevation, the stature of Christ, is withdrawn, 
Church distinctions will be restricted to the super- 
ficial dimensions of mere historical length and 
doctrinal width. In the ideal picture of the future 
fold, the one flock still needs the presence of the 
one Shepherd (Jn 10"). Through this visible union 
in Him, Christ will be gloritied (17"), and solely to 
its manifestation is promised the conquest of the 
world (v.*!). 


LITERATURE.—Fowler and Wilson’s Principles of Morals, Oxf. 
1894, p. 101; Kidd, Morality and Religion, Edin. 1895, p. 187; 
Davidson, Theism and Human Nature, p. 279; and on 
Christ's awe, Swete’s St. Mark, 1902, p. 342 (on Mk 1433), 

G. M. MACKIE. 

AXE.—This word occurs twice in the Gospels 
(Mt 3, Lk 3%), each time in the report of the 
preaching of the Baptist. The old familiar tool of 

ace and weapon of war (1 K 6’, Ps 74°, Jer 51°°) 
be become a metaphor for the ministry of men 
with a mission of reform. This suits the spirit of 
one who, like John the Baptist, is filled with the 
teaching of the OT. For the axe gleams in its 
histories and flashes in its songs, while in prophetic 
mood the tool is changed to the person—the wielder 
is himself the weapon (Is 10**, Dn 474, Jer 51°). 
All this is the forerunner’s inherited world of ideas 
on this implement of- industry and weapon of 
attack. He isa part of all that his race has been. 
He sees the men of old times ‘as men that lifted 

S hicket of trees’ (Ps 74°). The 
up axes upon a thicke ( 


Messiah, the Coming One, is the last of the line. 
Nor are allin that line of the lineage of the house 
of David. ‘As the Assyrian axe in the days of 
old, so now the Roman axe was laid at the root of 
Israel? (Philuchristus, ch. 4), Thoroughly as these 
powers had done their part, yet more drastic was 
to be the work of the future (* every tree,’ Mt 3). 
Under this image of the axe, the road-maker 
(M¢ 3°) has his vision of the wood-cutter and his 
effectual working (v.), 

But ‘God fulfils Himself in many ways.’ And 
when the Carpenter laid aside the axe of the work- 
shop in Nazareth, the wood-cutter, ‘thoroughly 
furnished unto every good work, a workman that 
needeth not to be ashamed,’ was already prepared 
for going up against the trees. Jesus had been 
tempered by waiting, in solitude and temptation. 
And the stroke of His axe, when it fell, was de- 
liberate, radical, universal (cf. He 4”), Men 
and institutions, the priests, the temple felt it. He 
would save the tree of humanity, even ‘as a tree 
whose stock remaineth when they are felled’ (Is 618), 
Therefore He struck at the root of the evil in man 
and nature —sin. And because the strokes were 
meant to be regenerating and reforming, they 
were clean, swift, sharp, and stout (Jn 217 gif, 
Lk 13!*). 

Finally, the axe is not only the sign-manual of 
the mission of the forerunner and the Fulliller, 
it is that ef reformers in general. As the axe 
of the backwoodsman has been tempered in fire 
and water past the useless state of brittleness and 
beyond the extremity of hardness, so the temper- 
ing of the reformer is done, on the one hand, in 
a series of Divine and delicate processes in the 
personality of him who is being touched to fine 
issues by the Spirit, for the service of God and 
man, and, on the other hand, in a parallel series of 
providential dispensations in the mind and environ- 
ment of the people, the race, or the institution 
with which he has to deal. 


LiteRATURE.—LHece Homo, ch. 1; Reynolds, John the Baptist, 
Lecture 4; Tennyson, Jdylls of the King, ‘The Coming of 
Arthur,’ wp. jin. ; Morley, Life of Gladstone, ii. 252. 

JOHN R. LEGGE. 

AZOR.—An ancestor of Jesus, according to the 


genealogy in the First Gospel (Mt 1*). 
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ABE.—41. épos, lit. ‘nourished’—by the 
deat is used 4 Me unborn infant (Lk 14“), of an 
infant still in swaddling-bands (2), and also of 
young children brought by their mothers to Jesus 
that ‘He might touch them (18'). 2. 70s, liter- 
ally, ‘one that cannot yet speak’ (yn=* not,’ and 
éros, ‘word’); cf. Lat. m-fans, ‘infant, which is 
a better rendering of v7z.os, though neither AV 
nor RV is consistent in the translation of the two 
Greek words. virus is a pi as pee sdecon pile 

n older person, ¢.g. with ‘the wise and prudent 
a Lk 10# and Me 1 (cf. Gal 4°, Eph 4th), It is 
used also with OnAdfovtes, ‘ sucklings,’ in Mt 21 ‘, in 
which passage the root meaning of v7mos is speci- 
ally suggestive, ‘Out of the mouth of speechless 
(babes) thou hast perfected praise. 

Jesus’ fondness for these little ones was shown, 
both by His rebuke of the disciples who would 
have sent them and their mothers away when 
they came to Him for a blessing (Lk 18%, cf. 
Mt 19%), and by His frequent use of children to 
illustrate the Christian disposition (cf. Mt 18”, 
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Mk 10%, Lk 1816-17), See, further, artt. INFANCY, 


CHILD. 


The word ‘babe (pégos) is twice used of the infant Jesus 
Himself (Lk 212-16), And it is worth noting that in v.12 RV 
brings out a significance of meaning which is lost in AV. In 
the Gr. there is no art. prefixed to @pégos in this verse ; the sign 
given to the shepherds was ‘the sign of @ babe.’ Moreover, 
according to the reading which is most strongly supported, 
onweioy Should have the art., so that what the s epher were 
told was ‘7'he sign is a babe,’ The meaning therefore is, not as 
AV suggests, ‘ you shall find the babe you are looking for in such 
and such a condition,’ but rather this * most extraordinary and 
suggestive one, You shall find the Saviour you are looking for, 
Christ the Lord, in the form of a babe, wrapped in swaddling- 
clothes, and lying in a manger.’ See Dr. Monro Gibson in 
Sunday Mag., Dec.'1891; and cf. Dr. Hastings in Hxpos. Times, 
iii. [1892] 196, and [1894] 147. E. B. POLLARD. 


BACK TO CHRIST.—The movement or tendency 
described in the phrase ‘back to Christ’ belongs 
mainly to the past half century, and both its wide 
extent and its far-reaching consequences for re- 
ligious thought justify us in regarding it as the 
most important theological event of the period. — 

The phrase can be received as a correct descrip- 
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tion of the movement, only under the explanation 
that the return has not been to the Christ of 
dogma, but to the Christ of history. This dis- 
tinction must be kept clearly in view. The Christ 
of dogma is Christ as exhibited in the creeds—the 
eternally begotten Son of God, the second Person 
in the Trinity, who, for our redemption, assumed 
our human nature and submitted to death as an 
atonement for our sins. He is the God-man, a 
Divine Person with two natures and two wills. It 
is evident that these determinations move in a 
different region from that of empirical reality. 
They cannot be established on merely historical 
evidence ; they have their ground in a judgment 
of faith. What we have in dogma is not a portrait 
of the historical Jesus in the religious and ethical 
traits of His character, but a speculative construc- 
tion of His Person ; not an account of His historical 
ministry, but a doctrinal interpretation of it. The 
Christ of history is the concrete Person whose 
image meets us in the Gospels; the Christ of 
dogma is the complex of metaphysical or doctrinal 
characters which the Church, on the ground of its 
faith, attributed to this Person. So far the dis- 
tinction is clear enough, and meets with general 
acceptance. The difficulty begins when we raise 
the question whether such facts as the Virgin- 
birth, the Miracles (in the strict sense of the word), 
and the Resurrection are to be included in our 
conception of the historical Christ as resting upon 
historical evidence, or whether they are not rather 
to be transferred from the domain of history to 
that of faith. The question will come up again ; 
in the meantime it may be sufficient to call 
attention to the ambiguity which must attach to 
the term ‘historical Christ’ so long as it remains 
undecided. 

When we speak of a return to the Christ of 
history, we imply that His image has been lost 
sight of, or at least obscured. It was not doubtless 
the intention of the Church that its doctrinal 
determinations should supplant the concrete 
reallly in the thought and faith of the community. 
But this was what actually happened. More and 
more the historical Person was overshadowed b 
the speculative construction, the historical mini- 
stry by the formulas in which its significance was 
summed up. The figure of Jesus disappeared be- 
hind the pre-existent Logos, the earthly ministry 
behind the idea of the Incarnation, the cross behind 
the doctrine of the Atonement. This result is 
not to be explained by the fact that dogma, from 
its controversial character, attracted to itself an 
undue share of attention and interest as com- 
pared with matters that had never been-in dispute. 
The cause lay deeper. It is to be found in the 
conception of Revelation and of Faith that has 
dominated the Catholic and also, toa large extent, 
the Protestant Church. Revelation has been un- 
derstood as the supernatural communication of a 
system of doctrine; Faith, as the submission of the 
mind to doctrine on the ground of its authority. 
The emphasis has thus been thrown, not on the 
historical life, but on the dogmatic construction. 
The historical life has occupied only a secondary 
place, its significance being found mainly in the 
basis it, supplies for this construction or interpre- 
tation. 

1. Causes of the movement.— What are the 
causes that have contributed to restore the figure 
of Jesus to its place in the centre of religious 
thought? We shall mention three as the chief. 

(a) The first is the application of historical 
criticism to the Gospel narrative. In 1835, D. F. 
Strauss published his Leben Jesu, and this book 
proved the starting-point of a critical movement 
the end of which is not yet in sight. The results 
of Strauss’ criticism were almost purely negative : 


he Gospel story was resolved into a tissue of 
eae MThere are still writers who find in that 
story only the most meagre basis of fact ; but their 
conclusions are far from representing the general 
results of the movement, which are much more 
positive than negative in their character, much 
more constructive than destructive. If doubt has 
been cast on some of the facts related about Jesus, 
and if the influence of subsequent ideas has been 
detected here and there in the presentation of His 
life and teaching, the substantial trath of the 
Gospel narrative has been amply vindicated. 
Moreover, the critical study of the NT has done 
for Christ what that of the OT has done for the 
prophets. It has reconstructed the contemporary 
background, given us » better understanding of 
His teaching, and cnahi «lus to see the Man and 
His work in their human environment. To this 
enlarged historical knowledge and new feeling for 
the historical, we owe the recognition of the fact 
that the Christ of history is one thing and the con- 
ception of His Person that sprang up on the soil 
of the Church’s faith another. As early as the 
Fourth Gospel the two images had been blended 
into one. Still further, criticism has contributed 
to the return to Christ by the mere fact that it 
has brought the problem of His historical reality 
and significance into the centre of attention and 
interest. Up to the appearance of the Leben Jesu 
the problems that occupied the theological field 
were almost purely speculative: when Christ was 
considered, it was as the vehicle or symbol of certain 
speculative ideas. The retirement of the specu- 
lative behind the historical is one of the signs of 
the times. 

(6) A second and even more important factor in 
the movement ‘ back to Christ’ is the widespread 
dissatisfaction with the traditional statements of 
Christianity. Since the rationalistic movement of 
the 18th cent. the history of dogma has been in 
the main a history of disintegration. Those who 
seek to go behind the creeds, back to the source 
of our religion, proceed on the ground that the 
creeds do not represent, with any sufticient correct- 
ness or adequacy, either the conceptions that Jesus 
taught or the significance that His Person has for 
faith. All we can do here is to indicate the main 
lines which the criticism of dogma has followed. 

When we examine the formulas of Nica and 
Chalcedon, in which the Being of God and the 
Person of Christ are determined, we find one basal 
conception underlying them all. It is the con- 
ception of Substance. God is conceived primarily 
as the Absolute Substance; that is to say, as the 
indeterminate, unchanging and permanent ground 
of the knowable world of variety, change, and 
transience. Christ is true God because He shares 
in the Divine Substance; and because He has 
taken up human nature or substance into union 
with His Divine substance, He is also true man. 
The inner relations of the Godhead—Fatherhood, 
Sonship, the Procession of the Holy Spirit—are 
all expressed in terms of this category. It is 
true that the Church had other things to say 
about God and Christ than those of its formulas ; 
still the formulas were regarded as conveying the 
deepest and most vital truths, and their acceptance 
was made the criterion of orthodoxy and the 
condition of salvation. If the ethical was recog- 
nized, it occupied only a subordinate position in 
comparison with the metaphysical. Now, what 
is this idea of Substance which plays so great a 
role in the creeds? It was not derived from Christ 
or the New Testament. It was borrowed from 
Hellenistic philosophy; and what it originally 
answered was not any religious need, but the 
purely intellectual demand that all the manifold- 
ness of this time-world shall be reducible to the 
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unity of a single principle. Even from a philo- 
sophical point of view the idea of Substance is 
open to fatal objections as a principle by which 
to explain personal or, indeed, any relations. To 
modern thought Substance is not a concrete 
reality ; it is nothing more than the most abstract 
of al ideas. To hypostatize abstractions, equip 
them with causal power, and employ them as 
principles of explanation, was a peculiarity of 
Greek thought, and one that it is hopeless to 
revive. The use which the creeds make of this 
idea is even more objectionable when considered 
from the standpoint of religion. Absolute Sub- 
stance has nothing in common with the holy, 
pe Will of the prophets, or with the gracious 
‘ather of our Lord Jesus Christ. One cannot, on 
such a foundation, build up a Christian conception 
of God. And to say that Christ is Divine in 
virtue of His participation in the Divine Sub- 
stance, is not to present Him in any character that 
makes Him the object of our trust. What gives 
Christ His significance for faith is the fact that 
in His Person and ministry faith recognizes the 
revelation of God’s gracious will towards sinful 
men. ‘To substitute a divinity of Substance for 
a divinity of Revelation is to remove Christ from 
the realm of faith into that of speculation; and, 
further, since the category of substance is at 
bottom a physical category, it is te rank the 
physical above the personal and ethical. 

In formulating these metaphysical doctrines, the 
Church no doubt believed that it was safeguarding 
vital religious interests. What seemed at stake 
was nothing less than the reality of the salvation 
mediated by Christ. But, it is contended, the con- 
ception of salvation that the Nicene and Chalcedon 
formulas were designed to safeguard is not an 
ethical, but a metaphysical, or, more correctly, 
physical, conception. The evil from which deliver- 
ance is sought is not primarily sin; it is the mor- 
tality that belongs to our fallen nature; and the 
good salvation brings is not ethical communion 
with God, but participation in eternal life, which 
is thought of as a natural quality of the Divine 
substance. Human substance is deified, invested 
with the quality of immortality, by being taken 
up into and penetrated by Divine substance. It 
is this metaphysical conception of salvation that 
requires a metaphysical Christ. Christ must be 
God and man in the substantial sense, since it was 
in His Person that the penetration (émixapyors) of 
human substance by Divine took place. It is 
obvious that such a conception of Christ’s Person 
can have little or no significance for those who 
regard religious relationships as being at their 
deepest and highest * eet and ethical. An 
ethical conception of Redemption, as a change in 
our relation to God effected within our conscious- 
ness, requires us to seek the significance of Christ 
not in the metaphysical background of His nature, 
but in the ethical and religious traits of His charac- 
ter, which disclose to us the heart of God, and have 
the power to awaken within us the response of 
love and faith. 

In the theology of the Greek Church the work 
of Christ was summed up in His Incarnation. In 
that act salvation was already achieved. A more 
practical and ethical conception entered the Church 
with the great figure of Augustine. The meta- 
physical antithesis of mortal, creaturely life and 
eternal, Divine life retired before the ethical an- 
tithesis of sin and grace. There was a transference 
of emphasis from the metaphysical Incarnation to 
the ethical Atonement. The change marked an 
important advance. Yet in the doctrine of the 
Atonement as formulated by Anselm, and even as 
subsequently modified, the ethicai does not appear 
in its purity, but only under the form of the 


juristic. The work of Christ is interpreted by 
means of categories borrowed from the legal dis- 
cipline of the Roman Church. But ethical re- 
lationships and ethical ends cannot be adequately 
expressed in terms of criminal law. The juristic 
no less than the metaphysical conceptions of the 
old theology have lost their hold on the modern 
mind, We interpret religious relations now in 
terms of ethics and psychology. 

(c) The third cause that has operated in bringing 
the historical Person and work of Christ into the 
foreground, bas been the new sense—reflected in 
the writings of men like Goethe, Emerson, and 
Carlyle—of the importance of great personalities 
as factors of historical change and progress. Neither 
Catholicism nor traditional Protestantism can be 
said to have shown much appreciation of the re- 
ligious and ethical forces that radiate from Jesus 
as a historical personality. The saving activity of 
God in Christ has been conceived either in a mysti- 
cal, semi-mechanical way, as affecting us through 
an operation in the substance or background of our 
being; or, again, rationalistically, as mediated 
thysugh ideas or doctrines. The Rationalism of 
the 18th century and the speculative philosophy of 
the 19th, while rejecting the former of these views, 
only accentuated the latter. History was resolved 
into a dialectic of ideas : not personalities but ideas 
were regarded as the creative forces. In the specu- 
lative theology of the Hegelian period, the religious 
importance of Jesus was found almost solely in the 
fact that He was the introducer or the symbol of 
the supreme religious idea. This idea—the essen- 
tial oneness of God and man, man as the eternal 
Son of God—is the active and creative thing. 
There is still a large and important school, repre- 
sented by writers like Green, Edward Caird, 
Pfleiderer, A. Dorner, which continues the Hege- 
lian tradition. But the past half century has 
witnessed a reaction from this exaggerated in- 
tellectualism. It is being more and more widely 
recognized that the elevation and enrichment of 
man’s spiritual life have been effected far less by the 
movements and instincts of the mass, or by the 
introduction and development of ideas, than by the 
appearance on the stage of history of great creative 
personalities. Such personalities are fountains of 
Efe for many succeeding generations. In no pro- 
vince is their importance so marked as in that of 
religion. And Christ is the supreme personality. 
It was the impression produced by His Person, 
even more than the new ideas He taught, that 
created the Christian Church. ‘The life was the 
light of men.’ And in whatever way we account 
for it, it is certain that Christian ideas cannot be 
separated from Christ without being stripped of 
much of their power to maintain themselves in 
men’s minds and hearts. The recognition of such 
facts has had no small’ share in bringing the 
Person of Christ into the centre of religious 
thought. ; 

2. Theological reconstruction.—We pass from the 
causes that have brought about a return to the 
historical Christ, to consider some of the attempts 
at theological reconstruction or revision to which 
the movement has led. What is its dogmatic 
significance? The movement is not a uniform one ; 
it has taken various directions ; and while most of 
the thought of the day confesses its influence, this 
influence is much more marked in some cases than 
in others. We need not take into account a writer 
like Gore, who, though insisting on the importance 
of a knowledge of the historical Christ, yet derives 
his theology not from Christ, but from the (Kcu- 
menical Councils; or like Loisy, who, indeed, dis- 
tinguishes between the Christ of history and the 
Christ of faith, but yet allows the former little 
significance except as the starting-point of the 
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movement known as Christianity. Our attention 
must be limited to the theologies in which the new 
feeling for the historical Christ has exerted some 
marked influence. 

(1) We begin with that form of the movement 
which departs least from traditional CeO 
and to which the term ‘ Christo-centric’ is usually 
applied. In this case the return to Christ has not 
led to anything like a reconstruction of doctrine ; 
the most that has been undertaken is a revision. 
The traditional doctrines receive a reinterpretation 
and a fresh grounding in the light of the fuller 
knowledge of, and keener feeling for, the Christ of 
history. In the words of the most distinguished 
representative of the Christo-centric movement in 
this country, ‘We cannot conceive and describe 
the supreme historical Person withont coming face 
to face with the profoundest of all the problems in 
theology ; but then we may come to them from an 
entirely changed point of view, through the Person 
that has to be interpreted rather than through the 
interpretations of His Person. When this change 
has been effected, theology ceases to be scholastic 
and becomes historical.’ * 

This claim to break with the scholastic method 
is partially, but only partially, justified. The 
doctrines of the Church are no longer treated as 
sacrosanct, and as the first principles of theological 
construction. Still further, it is recognized that 
even Scripture cannot be received as the ultimate 
source and norm of doctrine. The es con- 
ception of Christianity is not formally authori- 
tative. We must not look at Christ merely through 
St. Paul’s eyes; it is possible for us to see the 
Christ whom St. Paul saw, and to estimate St. 
Paul’s thoughts from the vantage ground of this 
immediate knowledge. The idea of an external 
authority is not, however, surrendered ; it is only 
carried back to the last possible resort, the con- 
sciousness of Christ. Whatever can be derived 
from the consciousness of Christ has an authori- 
tative claim on our acceptance. And since His 
history is of a piece with His consciousness, the 
two must be taken together. The theological task 
is therefore to interpret God through the history 
and the consciousness of the historical Christ. 

But here the question postponed at the beginning 
presses forananswer. The term ‘historical Christ’ 
is not unambiguous. What are the contents of 
His consciousness, what are the factsin His history, 
which give to Him His meaning for faith, and which 
must be regarded as constituting His historical 
personality? We know Jesus from the Synoptic 
Gospels as the teacher of an ethical ideal supreme 
in its depth and height, and of a religion of pure 
inwardness and spirituality. We obtain glimpses 
into an inner life of intimate and unbroken Fallows 
ship with God. He was conscious of a unique 
vocation, to bring men to the knowledge and ser- 
vice of the Father in heaven, and to introduce the 
Reign of God on earth. In His consciousness of 
this vocation and of His equipment for it, He 
accepted the title of Messiah. He carried out His 
vocation with an obedience to God that never 
wavered, with a trust in God that no storm could 
shake, with a love that shrank from no sacrifice, 
and that never grew cold. He accepted the cross 
in the confidence that God’s purpose would not be 
overthrown by His death, but established. This at 
least criticism leaves untouched ; and for some this 
human Jesus is the Jesus of history, and, at the 
same time, the Divine Christ, the Saviour of the 
world. The constitutive facts in His Person and 
history are the religious and ethical facts. But 
such is not the view of those whose position we are 
now describing. Accepting these facts, they do 
not regard them as supplying an adequate con- 

* Fairbairn, Christ in Modern Theology, p. 8. 


ception of the Christ of history, or as disclosing the 
deepest meaning of His life. For Christo-centric 
as for traditional theology, the elements of cardinal 
importance in Christ’s consciousness and history 
are the miraculous elements. The facts that give 
to His inner life its character are His moral 
perfection and consciousness of sinlessness, His 
assertion of a unique knowledge of God, and of a 
Sonship different in kind from that possible to His 
disciples, His assertion of His Messiahship and pre- 
existence, His demand for absolute devotion to His 
Person, His claim to a superhuman authority in 
forgiving sins and in dealing with OT institu- 
tions and laws, His claim to be the Saviour of the 
world, the arbiter of human destiny, the final 
Judge. Similarly His outer life receives its char- 
acter from the Virgin-birth, the Miracles (inter- 
preted in the strict sense), and, above all, from the 
boaaiy Resurrection. The historical Christ is the 
transcendent and miraculous Christ, the Christ 
who was conscious of a superhuman dignity, and 
who was declared by the resurrection from the 
dead to be the Son of God with power (Ro 1}). 

This conception of Christ, with its subordination 
of the cial and religious in His consciousness 
and history to the miraculous, carries with it two 
momentous consequences. In the first place, it in- 
volves the view, is indeed founded upon it, that 
the Revelation of God is to be found not primarily 
in Christ’s Person and ministry, but in the doc- 
trines in which these are interpreted. Christ is 
brought before us as primarily a problem that 
demands solution. What constitute Him a prob- 
lem are the above-mentioned facts in His con- 
sciousness and history, which cannot be accounted 
for except on the hypothesis that He was a super- 
human, supernatural Being—a Being that stood 
in a relation to God beyond any that can be 
described in ethical terms. These facts are singled 
out as the essential ones, just because they set the 
problem and provide the basis for the transcen- 
dental hypothesis. The solution of the problem 
is given in the NT doctrines of Christ’s Person 
and work. The Person and work constitute the 
facts; the doctrines supply their explanation or 
interpretation, Apart from the doctrinal inter- 
pretation the facts might still retain a certain 
ethico-religious significance, but they would lose 
their highest, their essential, meaning. It is the 
interpretation or construction that is the essential 
thing in Christianity. The gospel is not given 
with the character, teaching, and ministry of 
Christ, in their direct appeal to the heart and 
conscience ; only the doctrinal interpretation of 
these facts—that the pre-existent Son of God 
assumed human nature, lived among men, and 
atoned by His death for their sin—has a right to 
the name. Christianity is given only when Christ 
is Hl ae etia construed. * 

nough the need for such a construction can be 
demonstrated, the construction itself is not to be 
regarded as a work of human freedom. We re- 
ceive it as authoritatively given. To traditional 
theology the authority is inspired Scripture, the 
witness of the Apostolic writers no less than 
Christ’s self-witness. It is characteristic of the 
Christo-centrie school that, with a freer view of 
inspiration, it admits only the self-witness as the 
ultimate authority. Only Christ Himself could 
know and reveal the secret of His unique person- 
ality. The doctrine of the Apostolic writers is 
not to be regarded as the product of a religious 
experience created by Christ, but as the repro- 
duction or development of ideas received from 
Christ’s lips. These writers are only the channel 
by which the interpretation has reached us, not 
its source. 

* Fairbairn, Philosophy of the Christian Religion, p. 306. 
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A doctrinal conception of Revelation requires 

as its correlate a conception of Faith as primarily 
an intellectual act. Faith must be defined as the 
assent of the mind to a proposition on the ground 
of authority. This assent, however, though the 
primary element in faith, is not treated as the 
whole of it; it becomes efiective only when re- 
minstad by the practical elements of feeling and 
will. 
More fruitful, perhaps, than its attempt at a 
fresh grounding of doctrine has been the contribu- 
tion ° the Christo-centrie school to the revision of 
doctrine. It has sought to free the formulas that 
describe the Triune Being of God and the Person 
and work of Christ from their over-refinement, 
to translate them into the categories of modern 
thought, and to make them more ethical and less 
metaphysical. 

(2) We pass to a second, and much more radical 
phase of the movement. To many, ‘ back to Christ’ 
means back from historical Christianity, the re- 
ligion founded upon Christ, to the religion which 
Cc irist taught, and which wé see embodied in His 
life. More than a century ago the position was 
summed up by Lessing in his famous saying, 
‘The Christian religion has been tried for eighteen 
epee, the religion of Christ remains to be 

ried.’ 

That the stream of religion flows purer at its 
fountainhead than at its lower reaches is a fact 
which the study of every historical religion con- 
firms. As a religion advances through history, it 
loses something of its idealism and becomes more 
secular, takes up foreign elements, accumulates 
dogmas and ceremonies, parts with its simplicity 
and spontaneity, and becomes more and more a 
human coastruction. And every religious reform 
has signified a throwing off of foreign accretions, 
and a return to the simplicity and purity of the 
source. Did not Christ Himself represent a re- 
action from the elaborate legal and ceremonial 
system of Judaism to the simpler and more ethical 
faith of the prophets? The Reformation was a 
return to primitive Christianity, but less to Christ 
than to St. Paul. But we must, it is maintained, 
go behind even St. Paul and the early disciples. 
It is true, indeed, that, in the NT, Christianity 
is not the complex thing it afterwards became ; 
still, the process of intellectual and ceremonial 
elaboration has begun. If we have not the fully- 
developed system of dogma and sacrament, we 
have at least the germs out of which it arose ; and 
while much must be regarded as the legitimate 
development of principles implicit in Christ’s 
gospel, there is also the introduction of a foreign 
element. 

Let us contrast at one or two points the gospel 
as proclaimed by Jesus with the Church’s render- 
ing of it. Jesus’ gospel contains no Christology. 
It is the glad tidings of a Father in heaven, whose 
love and care embrace all His creatures, in whose 
eyes every human soul is precious, and who is at 
once the righteous Judge and the pitiful, forgiving 
Saviour. Jesus was conscious of His unique posi- 
tion as the Mediator of salvation, but He never 
(according to the Synoptic tradition) required faith 
in Himself in the same sense as He required faith 
in God. God was the one object of faith; and if 
Jesus called men to Himself, it was only that He 
might lead them to God, and teach them to love, 
trust, and obey God. Turning to the gos el of 
the Church, we find a doctrine of Christ’s Person 
at the heart of it. To believe the gospel is no 
longer, in the first place at least, to receive God’s 
message of love and forgiveness, and to obey His 
summons to repentance, trusb, and service ; 1b 1s 
to believe that Jesus is Messiah, a pre-existent, 
heavenly Being, the second Person in the Trinity. 


A doctrine of Jesus’ Person is substituted for the 
Heavenly Father as the immediate object of faith. 
Again, Jesus’ gospel contains nothing like a 
developed doctrine of Redemption. The question 
as to the rationale of forgiveness is never raised, 
and there is no hint of the inability of God to 
forgive without a propitiation. Forgiveness is 
presented as flowing directly from God’s fatherly 
ove (Lk 15). And as little do we find the other 
propositions included in the Church’s doctrine of 
Redemption. Jesus, indeed, teaches that none is 
good (Mt 19"), that even at the best we are un- 
profitable servants, who have done no more than 
our duty (Lk 17"); but He knows nothing of 
inherited guilt, radical corruption of human 
nature, human inability to do any good work. 
In the gospel of Jesus we are in the region of 
direct moral intuition; nothing is there merely 
because apologetic or system required it. We 
are also in the region of moral sanity. There 
is nothing of asceticism, and no attempt to culti- 
vate a feeling of sinfulness. Men are bidden, 
strive to be perfect as their Father in heaven 
is perfect (Mt 5%). Comparing the gospel of 
the Chureh with that of Christ, we find com- 
plication instead of simplicity, theological con- 
struction instead of intuition, and sometimes 
morbidness and exaggeration in place of sanity. 

Finally, while the teaching of Jesus places the 
centre of gravity in the will, the Church transfers 
it to the intellect. ‘This do and thou shalt live’ 
(Lk 1073) is the command of Jesus: what the 
Church requires is belief rather than conduct. 

The gospel of Jesus represents the crown of 
religion; it is the highest and, in its innermost 
nature, the final stage of religious development. 
No other historical religion can endure a moment’s 
comparison with it. And the religions manu- 
factured out of a few philosophical principles have 
still less claim to serious consideration, since they 
are wholly lacking in everything that gives a 
religion vitality. It can be said with literal truth 
that, for any civilized community, the choice is 
not between Christianity and some other religion, 
but between Christianity and no religion at all. 

While the religion of Jesus is regarded as the 
one faith capable of meeting the need of this and 
of every age, it is not meant that it can be re- 
produced in every detail. We must distinguish 
between central and peripheral elements, and 
between the enduring spirit and the passing 
form of manifestation. We cannot, for example, 
revive the primitive expectation of the world’s 
speedy end, or the ideas about angels, Satan, 
unclean spirits as the agents in disease, which 
Jesus shared with His contemporaries. - The 
gospel must be translated into the language of 
to-day, and its spirit applied to the relations of 
our modern life. 

How is Jesus Himself regarded by those who 
represent this type of thought? All speculative 
Christology, whether Biblical or ecclesiastical, is 
rejected, and it is asserted that such Christology 
has no basis in the language which Jesus used 
about Himself. Further, it is held that not Jesus, 
but the God whom Jesus revealed, is the imme- 
diate object of our faith. At the same time, the 
unique significance of Jesus, not only in the history 
of religion but also for the individual, is earnestly 
recognized. We quote the confession of Bousset : 
‘Thou art our leader, to whom there is none like, 
the leader in the highest things, the leader of our 
soul to God, the Way, the Truth, and the Life.’ * 
The figure of Jesus is the grandest and most per- 
fect that God has bestowed on humanity through- 
out the long course of its upward joutey Bousset 
can even adopt the confession of St. Paul, ‘God 

* Bousset, Das Wesen der Religion, p. 267. 
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was in Christ’ (2 Co 5). Harnack goes a step 
further. ‘Jesus,’ he says, ‘is the way to the 
Father, and He is also the judge ordained by 
the Father, Notas a constituent does He belong 
to the Gospel, but He has been its personal realiza- 
tion and power, and will always be felt as such.’ * 
But in thus insisting on the dependence of the 
gospel on the Person behind it for its power in 
awakening faith, Harnack is to be regarded as 
representing the type of thought to be described 
in the next section rather than that described here. 

(3) The last type of theological thought which 
has to be considered, as bearing upon it the impress 
of the modern feeling for the historical Christ, is 
the most important of all. It is that represented 
by the great name of Ritschl. For Ritschlianism, 
even more than for traditional orthodoxy, Christ is 
the sum and substance of Christianity. In Him 
the living God reveals Himself to men; He is the 
fact in history in which God meets us, to awaken 
our faith and lead us into the blessedness of His 
fellowship. What is it in Christ that gives Him 
His so momentous significance ?. The answer which 
Ritschlianism gives to this question involves a 
new interpretation of the great Christian ideas,— 
Revelation, Gospel, Doctrine, Faith,—only it is 
claimed that this interpretation is nothing more 
than a carrying out of the fundamental principles 
of the Reformation. 

-In Catholic, and not less in traditional Pro- 
testant, theology the significance of Christ is con- 
centrated in the doctrines in which His Person 
and work have received their interpretation. 
Christianity is summed up in the great speculative 
ideas of the eternal Sonship, the Incarnation, and 
the atoning Death. These ideas are regarded as 


constituting the content of Revelation and the 
object of faith ; into them the meaning and power 


of Jesus’ life are gathered, and to believe them is 
to believe the gospel. Doctrine, Gospel, Revela- 
tion are treated as one and the same thing. For 
Ritschlianism, on the other hand, it is not the 
doctrinal interpretation that is the vital thing, but 
the Person and work interpreted. Doctrine has 
its own importance, but it must not be identi- 
fied with Revelation or with the Gospel ; and con- 
sequently it is not the object of faith. The im- 
portance of doctrine lies in this, that it brings to 
expression what faith has found in Christ. The 
appropriation of the Revelation of God in Christ 
results in a new knowledge of God and of human 
life, and it is the task of dogmaties to exhibit this 
knowledge in its purity, free from any admixture 
of philosophical speculation, and in its connexion 
with the inner life. Doctrine is the explicitly 
formulated knowledge of faith. But the doctrines 
in which another’s faith has expressed itself cannot 
be received by us as the ground of our faith. It is 
not by appropriating St. Paul’s thoughts about 
Christ—that He was a propitiatory offering, a pre- 
existent heavenly Being, etc. —that we become 
Christians, but only by trusting Christ as St. Paul 
trusted Him. When there is this direct contact 
with Christ, St. Paul’s thoughts will be reproduced 
as the fruit of our own experience, and only then 
will they have real meaning for us. ‘To substitute 
for Christ as the object of faith a doctrine of His 
Person and work is to remove faith from its genetic 
ground. For the creative thing in Christianity is 
not the doctrines which, with more or less truth 
and fulness, describe Christ’s significance ; it is the 
personal life in its inexhaustible wealth of mean- 
ing and powee, and as it manifests itself to us in 
word and deed. Doctrine is a product of faith, not 
its causal ground. Moreover, the substitution of 
doctrine for Christ has this further result, that it 
carries with it a false view of faith. Faith is then 
* Harnack, Das Wesen des Christentums, p. 91. 
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necessarily conceived in the Catholic manner as 
the submission of the mind to a proposition on the 
ground of its authority. But if the Reformation 
has taught us anything, it is that faith is not 
assent to a doctrine, but trust in the living God. 
Faith is no product of our own activity ; 1t 1s God- 
created—the result of the contact of the soul with 
Divine reality. In the Person of Christ, God so 
reveals Himself to us as to command our reverence, 
trust, and devotion. ; : 

Not a doctrine, therefore, but a life is for 
Ritschlian theology the medium of Revelation 
and the object of faith. But the further question 
arises, What are the facts in the life that clothe 
it with Divine meaning and power? In traditional 
theology the main emphasis falls upon the element 
of the miraculous. This follows necessarily from 
the position assigned to doctrine. Doctrine is the 
object of faith, and it is the miraculous facts— 
Virgin-birth, Miracles, Sinlessness, unique Know- 
ledge of God, bodily Resurrection—that supply 
the basis for the dogmatic structure. But in the 
Ritschlian system no importance is attached to 
the miraculous as such. The attempt to demon- 
strate the Divine significance of Jesus in a theo- 
retical (or causal) way is abandoned as at once 
impossible and mistaken. It is not possible, it is 
maintained, by means of the facts to which tradi- 
tional theology appeals, to prove scientifically that 
Jesus cannot be explained by the causes operative 
in history, and that the hypothesis of a transcen- 
dental origin and nature must be brought into the 
field. Only for faith is a miracle a proof of God’s 
working ; for science it is either an unexplained 
fact or a deceptive appearance. Moreover, it is 
not through breaches in the continuity of nature 
or of history that God makes His presence and 
activity certain to us. The religious view of 
nature or history is no product of causal explana- 
tion. To faith alone does God reveal Himself, 
and the judgment that God is in Christ is a judg- 
ment of faith. To consider Jesus in the light of a 
problem that has to be explained is to abandon 
the religious attitude for the scientific. 

The vital facts in Christ’s life are, for Ritsch- 
lianism, those that exhibit the living Person, 
and His activity in His vocation. The Christ who 
knew God as Father, who never turned aside from 
doing the Father’s will, who never in the darkest 
vicissitudes of His life lost His confidence in the 
Father’s wisdom, power, and love, and who by His 
faith overcame the world and conquered death ; 
the Christ who, understanding and feeling the 
evil of sin as none else, in holy love and pity 
sought out the sinful, making them His com- 
panions and opening for them the door into the 
Kingdom of God, and who for their sakes sur- 
rendered His life as an offering, enduring the cross 
and despising the shame—this is at once the Christ 
of history and the Christ of faith. His unique 
consciousness of God and His sinlessness—or, as it 
is better described, His moral perfection—do not 
owe their religious importance to their serviceable- 
ness as proofs of a transcendental ‘nature’; their 
importance lies in their inherent worth and power 
as elements in His personality. That there is 
something inscrutable in Jesus’ consciousness of 
God is strongly maintained ; only it is not our 
inability to account for Him that gives Him His 
religious significance. Similarly the miracles are 
not to be viewed as proofs, but as exhibiting His 
gracious activity in His vocation. What of the 
Resurrection? Within the Ritschlian school there 
are some who include this as part of the historically 
given ground of faith. The view of the majority, 
however, and the one that seems most consistent 
with the general position, is that belief in Jesus’ 
eternal existence is rather the final outcome of 
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faith than its preliminary condition. Apart from 
the difficulties which the Resurrection narratives 
present, our belief that Jesus lives is not one that 
rests on human testimony. It depends on the 
impression produced on us by His Person, —He 
could not be holden of death (Ac 2%),—and on our 
acceptance of His revelation of the Father-God. 

_The question has been raised whether it is the 
historical or the exalted Christ that is the object 
of faith. These alternatives are not, however, so 
opposed as they seem. Most would admit that 
our concepticu of the exalted Christ, if it is not to 
pass into the region of pure phantasy, must derive 
its content from the historical life; and also, that 
the historical Christ must be thought of, not 
merely as a figure of the past, but as alive for 
evermore. The exalted Christ is the Christ of 
history, with the superadded thought that He is 
not dead but risen, and at the right hand of God. 

The gospel, the glad message of God’s Fatherly 
love and forgiveness, is, according to Ritschlian 
thought, already given in the simple proclamation 
of Jesus. To complicate this simple proclamation 
with doctrine is to pervert it. But this is not to 
say that Christ has no place in His gospel. In the 
first place, it is from Christ’s Personality, and from 
His activity in His vocation, that the gospel de- 
rives its meaning. Apart from His ministry of 
love, our conception of the Fatherly love of God 
can have but little living content. That historical 
ministry in its inexhaustible richness stands as the 
enduring exhibition of what Divine love means. 
The dogmatic conception of the Father surrender- 
ing His eternal Son to death is much poorer as an 
exhibition of love than the historical reality. So 
also one can rise to the height of the gospel con- 
ception of God’s righteousness and mercy only as 
one keeps in view the mind and character of Christ, 
and His treatment of sinners. The reconciliation 
of these two attributes is not a matter of juris- 

rudence, as the Atonement doctrine makes it; it 
is the secret of a personal life. We see them re- 
conciled in the mind and ministry of Jesus, who, 
undefiled and separate from sinners, yet received 
them into His fellowship. 

But this is not all. In analyzing Christ’s sig- 
nificance, Ritschlian theology attaches even greater 
importance to the idea of Power. Christ is that 
fact through which God enters as a force into 
history, to awaken and sustain faith. It is not 
natural for us to believe the gospel of God’s for- 

iveness and Fatherly love and care. Rather does 
faith arise as a victory over nature. When we 
contemplate the iron system of mechanical forces 
and laws that beset us behind and before, and 
beyond which no theoretical knowledge can con- 
duct us, it is a hard matter to persuade ourselves 
that these forces and laws are but the angels and 
ministers of a gracious personal will. It is su- 
premely through Christ that we reach this assur- 
ance. He is the Divine fact that so masters us as 
to convince us that not mechanism, but the Good 
is the ultimate reality. The spiritual might of 
God becomes real to us as we contemplate the 

ower of the Good in Jesus’ life. Forgiveness 
ae real and guilt becomes real when we feel 
behind them the throb of Jesus’ holy love. The 
great redemptive forces—faith, love, self-sacrifice, 
moral fidelity—have their supreme seat and centre 
in the Person and life and cross of the man Christ 
Jesus. We may sum up the position by saying 
that in Him the will of God for man’s salvation 
becomes effective. , 7 ; 

Such are the three theological types in which 
the influence of the movement ‘back to Christ’ is 
most apparent. It would be premature to forecast 
the ultimate issue of the movement. But one 
thing is certain. So momentous an event as the 


recovery of the historical figure of Christ cannot 
leave theology exactly as it found it. 
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W. MorGan. 

BAG (Jn 12° 13° yAwoodkouov ; in Lk 12°3 Baddyria 

is tr. ‘bags’ in AV, but RV ‘purses’; see PURSE). 


Taweroxouoy (in NT peculiar to St. John) meant originally a 
case for keeping the mouth-pieces of wind instruments (yAdcou, 
zouew); SO Phrynicus, who gives yAwcroxoucioy as the proper 
form, rejecting that of NT, which, however, is found in an old 
Doric inscription, in later Comic writers and in LXX (see Liddell 
and Scott), The RVm ‘box’ seems the better rendering. 
Field (ON) has a very full note, in which he concludes that 
ya., both in its general and in its special sense, means not a 
bag, but a box or chest, always of wood or other hard material. 
Thus Hesychius defines it as a wooden receptacle of remnants 
(copes ZvAivy trav Acinpavwv); Arrian mentions yAwoosxouce made of 
tortoise-shell ; in the Anthology ya. is apparently a coffin (‘ when 
I look at Nicanor the cottin-maker [copornyov), and consider for 
what purpose he makes these wooden boxes [yAwscoxeun«]’); and 
in an inscription quoted by Hatch (Essays in Biblical Greek) 
yA. means the strong box or muniment chest of an association. 
The LXX translates rs in 2 Ch 248f. by ya. (the chest for the 
offerings, but z:Bw7r0s in 2 K 129f as usually), which Cod. A also 
gives in2 S 61 (the Ark). Aquila uses yA. for ]40¥ in all its 
significations, e.g. coffin (Gn 5026), the Ark (Ex 371,18 51,28 
61), Ancient Versions of Jn. agree with this view; Vulg. gives 
loculos, the plural, says Field, ‘indicating several partitions,’ 
a small portable cash-box ; D lat. loculwm; Nonnus dovperénv 
xnrov, ligneam arculam. In favour of EV it may be urged that 
something small and easily carried is required by the context, 
whereas the above instances are chiefly larger boxes (but note 
use of 7a. by Hesychius and Arrian above). Again, in 1S 68f 
138 (EV ‘coffer’) is tr. yAwrosxou0v by Josephus, and is from 
a root ‘to tremble, wag, move to and fro,’ whence in Arabic 
there is a similar word meaning a bag filled with stones hung 
at the sides of camels to preserve equilibrium (see Gesenius, 
Lex.). In modern Greek also yA. means purse or bag (Hatch). 


The yd. was the receptacle for the money of Jesus 
and the disciples; it contained, no doubt, the 
proceeds of the sale of their goods, and gave the 
idea Jate: of the common fund (Ac 4°); it was 
replenished by the gifts of friends (Lk 8*); and 
from it the poor were helped (Jn 13”). Judas 
may have been entrusted with it as being the best 
fitted for such work; but what might have proved 
a blessing, as giving useful employment for his 
talents, became the means of his ruin. Other sug- 
gested explanations are: that Christ thought fit 
to call forth a manifestation of his sin as the only 
means of cure (Hengstenberg); or that it was 
simply a private arrangement between the disciples 
(Godet). The ‘bag’ could not have been taken 
from him, as Edersheim (Life and Times, ii. 472) 
remarks, without exposing him to the others, and 
precipitating his moral destruction. See JUDAS 
IsCARIOT. W. H. Dunpas. 


BAND.—A Roman legion, the full strength of 
which was about 6000 men, was divided into ten 
cohorts (600), and each cohort into three maniples 
(200). Greek writers use the word ozetpa, rendered 
‘band’ in our versions, sometimes for maniple but 
usually for cohort ; hence RVm has regularly 
‘cohort.’ The troops in Judea, however, as in 
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other provinces governed by a procurator, con- 
sisted simply of auxiliaries, not Roman citizens, 
but provincials; these were not formed into 
legions, but merely into cohorts, of strength vary- 
ing from 500 to 1000, sometimes consisting purely 
of infantry, sometimes including cavalry also. 
The forces in Palestine seem to have been 
originally Herod’s troops, taken over by the 
Romans; they were recruited in the Greek cities 
in or around the country, such as Czeesarea, 
Ascalon, Sebaste. One such cohort formed the 
garrison of Jerusalem, stationed in the fortress of 
Antonia, adjoining the Temple, under a chiliarch 
or tribune (‘the chief captain of the band,’ Ac 21°). 
From the account of the force at the disposal of 
Lysias (Ac 23%), his cohort must have been a 
cohors miliaria equestris, consisting of 760 infantry 
and 240 cavalry ; but this may not have been the 
case in our Lord’s time, some 30 years earlier. This 
Roman force was probably granted by Pilate to 
effect our Lord’s arrest (Jn 18% 1, where ‘the 
band’ under its ‘chief captain’ [RV] seems dis- 
tinguished from ‘the officers of the Jews,’ z.e. the 
Temple police ; see Westcott, ad loc.). Of course, 
only a portion of the whole cohort would be 
needed. In Mt 272" |; Mk 15%, the soldiers gather 
together ‘the whole band’ to mock our Lord ; 
obviously all who were at hand and not on duty. 
LITERATURE.—Grimm-Thayer, s.v. orspxe; Schiirer, HJP 1. 
li. 49-56; Marquardt, Rémische Staatsverwaltung (1884), ii. 
468 ff., 534 ff. HAROLD SMITH. 


BANK.—41. In the parable of the Pounds, Christ 
upbraids the slothful servant because he had not 
given his pound to the bank (él rpdmefav), 7.e. 
the office of the money-changers (Lk 19%), who 
would have kept it safe, and also paid interest for 
it. ‘Bankers’ (rparefira) is used in RV of Mt 
25%" for ‘money-changers’ of the AV. In Greek 
cities the bankers sat at their tables (rpdmefa) in 
the market-place. They changed coins, but also 
took money on deposit, giving what would now 
seem very high interest (see articles ‘ Money- 
Changers’ and ‘Usury’ in vols. iii. and iv. of 
Hastings’ DB). 

In this parable some suppose that Christ meant 
by ‘the bank’ to indicate the Synagogue, or the 
Christian Church as an organized body, which 
might use the gifts or powers of a disciple, when 
he could not, through timidity or lack of energy, 
exercise them himself. Others have supposed that 
He pointed to prayer as a substitute for good 
works, when the disciple was unable to do such. 
But all this is very precarious. (Cf. Bruce, Para- 
bolic Teaching of Christ, p. 209 f.). ; 

There is an apocryphal saying of Christ which may be con- 
nected with this parable. Origen (in Joann. xix. etc.) gives it 
thus 3 yiverbe rpamelires doziuo1, ‘Be ye tried money-changers.’ 
This is explained in the Clementine Homilies (iii. 61) to mean 
that Christians should prove the words of Christ, as the bankers 
test and approve the gold and silver on their tables. But it 
may perhaps be looked at rather as connected with the steward- 
ship of gifts and talents by the Lord’s disciples, finding its 
parallel in such sayings as Lk 1612 ‘Tf ye have not been faithful 
in that which is another man’s, who shall give you that which 
is your own?’ The duty of a timid servant may be to use his 
gifts under the guidance and authority of others, but growing 
experience might advance him to be a tparstirnys himself, who 


eels to trade boldly with that which has been entrusted to 
im. 


2. In Lk 19% ‘bank,’ AV ‘trench’ (Gr. ydpat), 
probably stands for a palisade (so RVm) of stakes, 
strengthened with branches and earth, with a 
ditch behind, used by besiegers as a protection 
against arrows or attacking parties (Lat. vallwm). 
Such a palisade was sorually employed by the 
soldiers of Titus in the siege of Jerusalem, A.D. 70 
(Jos. BJ v. vi. 2). Davin M. W. Larrp. 


BANQUET. 


J The people of Palestine in Christ’s 
day—as, indeed, throughout the East generally— 


were fond of social feasting. The word doxy, ren- 
dered ‘feast,’ from déxoum, ‘to receive’ (cf. Eng. 
‘reception’), is used with roéw, ‘to make’ (cf. 
Heb. anvin wy Job 14). This is the social feast or 
banquet, as distinguished from the religious feast 
(éoprj). Levi made a great feast in his house (Lk 
52); and Christ advised His followers, when they 
gave a banquet, to invite the poor and afflicted 
rather than the rich and influential (14%). Such 
banquets were usually given in the house of the 
host to invited guests (Lk 14%, Jn 2”), but there 
was more freedom accorded the uninvited than is 
common in Western social life (Lk 7°**8). Guests 
reclined on couches, leaning upon the left arm, and 
eating with the aid of the right hand, as in ordinary 
meals. Eating, and especially drinking of wine 
(cf. Heb. anv ‘drink,’ and j ‘ wine,’ used for ban- 
quet,’ and Gr. ovpmécov, ‘ drinking together ’), 
music, dancing, joyous conversation, merriment, 
usually characterized such a festivity. Such a 
banquet was a part of wedding occasions. Jesus 
accepted an invitation to one of these at Cana in 
Galilee (Jn 227), Levi gave a banquet in His honour 
(Lk 5%). There were often large numbers present 
(5%), and gradations in the places (Mt 23°, Lk 147 
20, Mk 12%). One of the guests was usually 
appointed ‘ruler of the feast,’ or dpxirpixhwos (Jn 
28-9), who superintended the drinking, etc. (ef. 
Lk 226), E. B. POLLARD. 


BAPTISM (fSdrricua = ‘the rite of Baptism,’ 
always in NT distinguished from Bamricpds, ‘a 
washing,’ Mk 74, He 6? 9'° [but see Lightfoot, Com. 
on Colossians, p. 184]; but this distinction is not 
maintained in Josephus [cf. Ant. XVIII. v. 2]; 
and in the Latin versions and Fathers baptisma 
and baptismus and even baptismum are used in- 
discriminately, see Plummer’s art. ‘ Baptism’ in 
Hastings’ DB).—A rite wherein by immersion in 
water the participant symbolizes and signalizes 
his transition from an impure to a pure life, his 
death to a past he abandons, and his new birth to 
a future he desires. 

The points for consideration are (1) the Origin 
of Baptism, (2) its Mode, (3) John’s Baptism of the 
people, (4) John’s Baptism of Jesus, (5) Baptism by 
the disciples of Jesus. 

1. The Origin of Baptism.—Baptism, as we find it 
in the Gospels, may be traced to a threefold source, 
natural symbolism, the lustrations of the Mosaic 
Law, and the baptism of proselytes. In many 
of the appointments of non-Christian religions 
the cleansing of the soul from sin is symbolized 
by the washing of the body (see the Vendidad, 
Fargard, ix. ; Williams, Religious Thought in 
India, 347; Vergil, 4neid, ii. 720; Ovid, Fasti, 
v. 680; and esp. MacCulloch, Compar. Theol.). 
As in other religions, so in Israel washings were 
the means appointed for restoring the person 
who had incurred ceremonial defilement to his 
place among the worshipping congregation. The 
Mosaic Law prescribed certain regulations for the 
removal of uncleanness by washing with water ; 
Ly 15° 8-18-16 (Notcerar tdatt wav 7d cua atirod) 
16°68: etc. But if the Jew himself needed almost 
daily washing (‘Judzeus quotidie lavat, quia quo- 
tidie inquinatur,’ Tertull. de Baptismo, xv.), much 
more was the bath of purification necessary for the 
Gentile who desired to pass into Judaism. © For the 
proselyte this baptism (ab2») seemed the appro- 
priate initiation. ‘Whensoever any heathen will 
betake himself and be joined to the covenant of 
Israel, and place himself under the wings of the 
Divine Majesty, and take the yoke of the Law 
upon him, voluntary circumcision, baptism, and 
oblation are required.’ (See this and other pas- 
sages in Lightfoot, Hore Heb. on Mt 3°; Schiirer, 
HJP § 31; and Edersheim’s Life and Times of 
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Jesus, Appendix xii. on ‘Baptism of Proselytes.’ 
The question whether the baptism of proselytes 
was In vogue as early as the time of the Baptist 
has been laid to rest by Edersheim and Schiirer), 
It may almost be said, then, that when John 
baptized the people, he meant to impress them 
with the idea that they must be re-born before 
they could enter the kingdom. He, as it were, 
excommunicated them, and by requiring them to 
submit to Baptism, declared’ that their natural 
birth as Jews was insufficient for participation 
in the Messianic blessings. No doubt also he 
believed himself to be fulfilling the predictions of 
Zec 13', Ezk 36, as well as the craving expressed 
in Ps 51’. 

2. The Mode of Baptism.—That the normal mode 
was by immersion of the whole body may be in- 
ferred (a) from the meaning of Sarritw, which is 
the intensive or frequentative form of Bdrrw, ‘I 
dip,’ and denotes to immerse or submerge. In Poly- 
bius, ili. 72, it is used of soldiers wading through a 
flooded river, ‘immersed’ to their breast (ws ray 
MacTGy of wefol Bamrifouevc). It is used also of 
sinking ships (in i. 51, the Carthaginians sank 
many of the Roman ships, roA\a Tay ckadav éBar- 
7ifov). [Many examples are given in Stephanus, 
and esp. in Classie Baptism: An enquiry into the 
meaning of the word Barritw, by James W. Dale, 
4th ed. Philadelphia, 1872]. The point is that 
‘dip’ or ‘immerse’ is the primary, ‘wash’ the 
secondary meaning of Barrw and Samrifw. (6) The 
same inference may be drawn from the law laid 
down regarding the baptism of proselytes: ‘As 
soon as he grows whole of the wound of circum- 
eision, they bring him to Baptism, and _ being 
placed in the water, they again instruct him in 
some weightier and in some lighter commands of 
the Law. Which being heard, he plunges himself 
and comes up, and behold, he is an Israelite in 
all things.’ (See Lightfoot, /.c.). To use Pauline 
language, his old man is dead and buried in the 
water, and he rises from this cleansing grave a 
newman. The full significance of the rite would 
have been lost had immersion not been practised. 
Again, it was required in proselyte baptism that 
‘every person baptized must dip his whole body, 
now stripped and made naked, at one dipping. 
And wheresoever in the Law washing of the body 
or garments is mentioned, it means nothing else 
than the washing of the whole body.’ (c) That 
immersion was the mode of Baptism adopted by 
John is the natural conclusion from his choosing 
the neighbourhood of the Jordan as the scene of 
his labours; and from the statement of Jn 3% that 
he was baptizing in Anon ‘ because there was much 
water there.’ (d) That this form was continued 
into the Christian Church appears from the ex- 
pression Aourpdy rahwyevecias (Tit 3°), and from the 
use made by St. Paul in Ro 6 of the symbolism. 
This is well put by Bingham (Antig. xi. 11): 
‘The ancients thought that immersion, or burying 
under water, did more likely represent the death 
and burial and resurrection of Christ as well as 
our own death unto sin and rising again unto 
righteousness: and the divesting or unclothing 
the person to be baptized did also represent the 
putting off the body of sin in order to put on the 
new man, which is created in righteousness and 
true holiness. For which reason they observed the 
way of baptizing all persons naked and divested, 
by a total immersion under water, except in some 
particular cases of great exigence, wherein they 
allow of sprinkling, as in the case of clinic Bap- 
tism, or where there is a scarcity of water. This 
statement exactly reflects the ideas of the Pauline 
Epistles and the Didache. This early document 
enjoins that Baptism be performed in running 
water ; but if that is not to be bad, then in other | 
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water: ‘And if thou canst not in cold, then in 
warm; but if thou hast neither, pour water thrice 
upon the head.’ Here it is obvious that affusion 
is to be practised oniy where immersion is incon- 
venient or impossible. The Eastern Church has 
in the main adhered to the primitive form. But in 
the Western Church the exigencies of climate and 
the alteration of manners have favoured affusion 
and sprinkling. Judging from the representations 
of the performance of the rite collected by Mr. 
C. F. Rogers (Studia Bibl. et Eccles. vol. v. pt. iv.), 
—whose collection is more valuable than his in- 
ferences,—it would seem that at an early period 
a common form of administration required that 
the baptized person should stand in some kind 
of bath or tub, naked or nearly so, while the 
baptizer poured water three times over him. 
This restricted form gradually gave place to the 
still more meagre sprinkling of the head. But 
theoretically the form of Baptism by immersion 
was retained alike in the Roman, the Anglican, 
and the Presbyterian Churches. Thus Aquinas 
(Summa, U1. Ixvi. 7) determines: ‘si totum corpus 
aqua non possit perfundi propter aque pauci- 
tatem, vel propter aliquam aliam causam, oportet 
caput perfundere, in quo manifestatur principium 
animalis vite.’ The Anglican Church in her 
rubric for Baptism directs the ministrant to dip 
the child discreetly and warily, if the sponsors 
certify him that the child may well endure it; if 
not, ‘it shall suffice to pour water upon it.’ And 
the Westminster Confession guardedly says: ‘ Dip- 
ping of the person into water is not necessary ; 
but Baptism is rightly administered by pouring 
or sprinkling water upon the person’ (cf. Calvin, 
Inst. iv. 15, 19). This form of Baptism by sprink- 
ling gives prominence to the ‘ pouring out’ of the 
Spirit (cf. Tit 3°), but fails to indicate the dying to 
sin and rising to righteousness. 

3. John’s Baptism of the people.—The message 
of the Baptist as herald of the Messiah was, ‘The 
kingdom of. heaven is at hand.’ The imminence 
of the kingdom produced in the people a sense of 
their unpreparedness for its enjoyment. A new 
sense of sin was created within them, answering 
to the forerunner’s cry, ‘Repent ye: for the king- 
dom of heaven is at hand’ (Mt 37). The hunger 
for cleanness of conscience thus awakened within 
them was responded to by John’s Baptism of 
repentance ‘for (eis) remission of sins’ (Mk 1‘). 
True repentance cleanses the soul, and Baptism 
represented and sealed this inward cleansing. 
The reality of the repentance, as John insisted, 
would be determined by its fruits. Many writers 
(ef. Reynolds, John the Baptist, pp. 288-289; and 
Lambert, The Sacraments, p. 60) hold that the 
preposition e/s denotes that the remission of sins 
was not actually bestowed, but only guaranteed in 
John’s Baptism. ‘John proclaimed, with the voice 
of thunder, the need of repentance as a condition 
of the remission of sins; his Baptism was the ex- 
ternal symbol of the frame of mind with which 
the penitent approached the great forerunner.’ 
This seems, both exegetically and psychologically, 
untenable. The whole expression, ‘Baptism of 
repentance for forgiveness of sins,’ denotes a Bap- 
tism which the penitent submitted to that he 
might therein receive the pledge and assurance 
that he was forgiven. The Baptism meant the 
cleansing of the people from past sin that they 
might be fitted for entrance on the kingdom. 

But John’s Baptism had a forward look also. 
It was the formal incorporation of the individual 
into the new community, his initiation into the 
kingdom. It was therefore in a very true sense 
Christian Baptism. That is, it pledged the re- 
cipient to the acceptance of Christ,—a feature of it 
which perhaps accounts for the Baptist continuing 
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to baptize after Jesus had been proclaimed the 
Christ. In the same act, then, John excommuni- 
cated the whole people, putting them in the posi- 
tion of Gentiles who required to be re-born in 
Baptism, and gave them entrance to the coming 
kingdom. 

The propriety of Baptism as the symbol of such 
initiation is obvious, and finds illustration in the 
forms of initiation commonly used in various races. 
The ceremonies which mark, among rude tribes, 
the transition from boyhood to manhood, fre- 
quently take the form of a pretended death and 
resurrection (Frazer, The Golden Bough’, iii. 422 ff.). 
Among ourselves we have titles which preserve a 
memory of the old customs, though the customs 
themselves have died out. Westill have ‘ Knights 
of the Bath.’ Originally, the bath to purify from 
the past was first taken, and the novice then 
passed the night in a church with his armour 
beside him, as if he were dead, until in the 
morning he was raised to life by the touch of 
his sovereign, ‘ Rise, Sir M. or N.’ 

4. John’s Baptism of Jesus.—When John began 
to baptize, Jesus was still an unknown artisan in 
Nazareth. But in this new movement He hears 
a call He cannot resist. He is conscious that He 
must attach Himself to it; possibly already con- 
scious that He can guide, utilize, and prosper it. 
He appears, therefore, as a candidate for Baptism. 
But to the Baptist this presented a difficulty he 
had not foreseen: ‘I have need to be baptized of 
thee, and comest thou to me?’ (Mt 314). vidently 
what was in John’s mind was not the initiatory, 
but the cleansing aspect of the rite. To this, 
therefore, the answer of Jesus must apply when 
He said, ‘Thus it becometh us to fulfil all 
righteousness.’ It would seem, therefore, that 
Jesus felt so keen a sympathy with His fellow-men 
that, as one with an unclean race, He judged 
It is idle to tell the 


Baptism to be appropriate. 
wife that she need not be ashamed though her 
husband is committed for fraud ; idle to tell Jesus 
that He need not be baptized because He has no 


personal guilt. And it is to be noted that it is 
precisely at this point of truest union with men 
and of deepest humiliation that Jesus is recognized 
as King. It seems to have flashed upon John, 
‘Why, this is the very spirit of the Messiah. 
Here is the fulness of the Divine Spirit.’ 

The account given in the Fourth Gospel is 
different. The Baptist is there (Jn 1°) represented 
as saying, ‘I knew him not (which, as the context 
shows, means, ‘I did not know that he was the 
Messiah’), but he that sent me to baptize with 
water, the same said unto me, Upon whom thou 
shalt see the Spirit descending and abiding on him, 
the same is he that baptizeth with the Holy Spirit.’ 
In this Gospel there is no mention of an actual 
dove being seen. John merely affirms that he saw 
the Spirit descending ‘like a dove’ (as mepurepdy). 
He wishes to emphasize two things, that he saw 
the Spirit so clearly that it almost seemed a 
sensible presence, and that it was a Spirit of 
gentleness. Naturally, the Messianic Spirit might 
have been more appropriately symbolized by an 
eagle, but at the moment it was the overcoming 
humility and meekness of Jesus that convinced 
John that He was the Messiah. 

The Baptism of Jesus thus became His anointing 
as King. Jesus becomes the Christ, the Anointed 
of God, not only nominated to the Messianic 
throne, but actually equipped with the fulness of 
the Divine Spirit. Here two points are to be 
noted : (1) Although Son of God, Jesus yet lived 
in human form and under human conditions, and 
therefore needed the indwelling of the Spirit As 
His body was sustained by bread, as all human 
bodies are, so did His soul require the aids of the 
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Divine Spirit, as all human souls do. (‘Why 
callest thou me good? There is none good but 
one, that is, God,’ Mk 10%). His human nature, 
by which He manifested God to men, was now en- 
dowed with the fulness of God’s Spirit. (2) It was 
not a new thing that was conferred upon Jesus at 
His Baptism. From the first the Divine Spirit 
was His. But now, having reached the flower of 
manhood and being called to the greatest work, 
His human nature expands and girds itself to the 
most strenuous endeavour, and so gives scope to 
the fullest energy of the indwelling God. 
5. Baptism by the disciples of Jesus.—Of Christian 
Baptism very little mention is made in the Gospels. 
That it was in use during the life of Jesus is 
apparent from the references to it in Jn 3 and 4. 
These references are interesting as showing that 
Baptism by the disciples of Jesus existed alongside 
of Baptism by John. The Baptist himself appar- 
ently never renounced his position as forerunner 
nor merged himself in the kingdom. The re- 
baptism of those mentioned in Ac 19%, who had 
been baptized with John’s Baptism, suggests the 
question whether all who had originally been 
baptized as disciples of John were _re-baptized 
when they professed allegiance to Jesus. And 
although this can scarcely be considered likely, 
this case has been used as sanctioning re-baptism 
in certain circumstances. Calvin’s answer is rather 
an evasion. He denies that the persons spoken of 
in Ac 19 were re-baptized. They only had the 
Apostle’s hands laid upon them. The text no 
doubt says, ‘They were baptized into the name of 
the Lord Jesus ; and when Paul had laid his hands 
upon them,’ ete. But ‘hac posteriori locutione 
describitur, qualis ille fuerit Baptismus.’ That is 
possible, but barely. It is more likely that those 
concerned, troubled by no questions as _ to the 
legitimacy of the renewal of Baptism, and accus- 
tomed to the many lustrations then in use, were 
re-baptized and were conscious of no inconsistency. 
Apparently they had only seen one half, and that 
the less important half, of the significance of 
John’s Baptism, its relation to repentance, and not 
its efficacy as the ordinance of initiation into the 
kingdom of Jesus. This defect was now supplied. 
Baptism could scarcely have gained so universal 
a currency as the initiatory rite of the Christian 
Church had it not been instituted by Christ Him- 
self. No other initial ordinance seems ever to 
have been suggested. Yet it is expressly said 
(Jn 4°) that He Himself did not baptize ; and it is 
doubted whether the explicit injunction of Mt 28” 
can be accepted as uttered by Jesus. Thus Har- 
nack (Hist. of Dogma, i. 79 note) says: ‘It cannot 
be directly proved that Jesus instituted Baptism, 
for Mt 28! is not a saying of the Lord. The 
reasons for this assertion are: (1) It is only a later 
stage of the tradition that represents the risen 
Christ as delivering speeches and giving command- 
ments. Paul knows nothing of it. (2) The Trini- 
tarian formula is foreign to the mouth of Jesus, 
and has not the authority in the Apostolic age 
which it must have had if it had descended from 
Jesus Himself.’ (See the literature in Holtzmann’s 
NT Theol. i. 379). That our Lord appeared to His 
disciples after the Resurrection mee | said nothing 
is inconceivable. Better deny the Resurrection 
altogether than think of a dumb, unsociable ghost 
floating before the eyes of the disciples. But the 
Trinitarian formula in the mouth of Jesus is cer- 
tainly unexpected. For what may be said in its 
favour Lambert (The Sacraments, pp. 49-51) may 
be consulted. In any case the essential feature of 
Baptism was its marking the union of the soul to 
Christ, and therefore it sufficed to call it ‘Baptism 
into the name of the Lord Jesus.’ Further discus- 
sion of the genuineness of the ascription of these 
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words to our Lord belongs rather to the Trinitarian 
than to the Baptismal problems. 


_ LITERATURE.—MacCulloch, Comparative Theology, 235; An- 
rich, Das antike Mysterienwesen  Taghetoa, Hone pieces : 
Schurer, AJP § 31; Suicer, Lewicon, s.v.; Calvin, Institutio, 
iv. 15, ‘de Baptismo’; Reynolds, John the Baptist ; Feather, 
John the Baptist; Lambert, The Sacraments in the New Testa- 
ment ; Holtzmann’s NT Theol. and the literature mentioned 
there, as above; Edersheim’s Life and Times of Jesus the 
Messiah ; C. F. Rogers, Studia Bibl. et Eccles. vol. v. pt. iv. 

Baptism and Christian Archeology’; Didaskalie Sragmenta 
Veronensia Latina (Lips. 1900); A. C. McGiffert, The Apostles’ 
Creed, 1902, p. 175: J. F. Bethune-Baker, Early Hist. of Chris- 
tian Doctrine, 1905, p. 376. Marcus Dops. 


BARABBAS (Aramaic Bar-Abda, ‘son of Abba’ 
or ‘son of father.’ There is very slight documen- 
tary authority for the reading Bar-Rabban, ‘son 
of a Rabbi,’ which is adopted by Ewald and 
Renan. On the other hand, if Bar-Abba=< son of 
father,’ it would hardly differ in meaning from 
Bar-Rabban ; for in the time of Jesus ‘ Abba’ was 
# common appellation of honour given to a Rabbi. 
But after all ‘Abba’ may have been a proper 
name ; for though it is sometimes affirmed [e.g. by 
Schmiedel in his article ‘ Barabbas’ in Encye. Bibl.) 
that it was not till after the time of our Lord that 
the word began to be used in this way, the authors 
of the corresponding article in the Jewish Encyclo- 
pedia assure us that ‘Abba is found as a pre- 
nomen as early as Tannaitic times’). 

Only one Barabbas meets us in the Gospels, the 
criminal whom Pilate released instead of Jesus at 
the demand of the people. All the four Evan- 
gelists relate the incident (Mt 27-5, Mk 15°, Lk 
2317, Jn 18° 4), which is again referred to in 
Acts in the account of St. Peter’s sermon in the 
Temple portico (Ac 34). From these narratives 
we gather that Barabbas was ‘a notable prisoner,’ 
‘a robber,’ one who had taken part in ‘a certain 
insurrection made in the city,’ and who in this 
disturbance had ‘committed murder.’ It had 
probably been an old Jewish custom to release a 
prisoner at the Passover feast (Jn 18%). Accord- 
ing to the Roman habit in such matters, the pro- 
curators of Judea had accommodated themselves 
to the Jewish practice. In his desire to save Jesus, 
Pilate bethought himself of this custom as offer- 
ing a loophole of escape from the dilemma in 
which he found himself between his own sense of 
justice and his unwillingness to give offence to 
the multitude. So he offered them the choice be- 
tween the life of Jesus and the life of Barabbas, 
probably never doubting that to Jesus the prefer- 
ence would be given. The fact that he seems to 
have expected this precludes the view which some 
have held that Barabbas was a pseudo-Messiah, 
and even the notion that he was no vulgar bandit, 
but the leader of a party of Zealots, since popular 
sympathy might have been anticipated on behalf 
of a bold Zealot or insurrectionary Messiah. The 
probability accordingly is that Barabbas was 
simply a criminal of the lowest type, a hater of 
the Romans it may be, but at the same time a 
pest to society at large. And unless we are to 
suppose, on the ground of the possible i et Sh 
‘son of father’=‘son of teacher,’ and the ‘filius 
magistri eorum’ which Jerome quotes from the 
account of the incident in the Gospel of the 
Hebrews, that he was popular among the people 
because he was the son of a Rabbi, we have no 
reason to think that either the Jewish leaders or 
the multitude had any ground for preferring him to 
Jesus except their passionate hatred of the latter. 

According to an old reading of Mt 27'* ”, the 
name ‘ Jesus’ in both verses is prefixed to Rarabbas, 
so that Pilate’s question runs, ‘Whom will ye 
that I release unto you? Jesus Barabbas, or Jesus 
which is called Christ?’ If this reading were 
accepted, Barabbas would not have the force of a 
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proper name (like Bartimaeus), but would be only 
& patronymic added for the sake of distinction 
(ef. ‘Simon Barjona’). Tn his exposition of the 
passage, Origen refers to this reading, which is 
favoured by some cursive MSS and by the Armenian 
and Jerusalem Syriac Versions, and has been de- 
fended by Ewald, Lange, Meyer, and others, who 
have supposed that the accidental sunilarity of 
the name may have helped to suggest to Pilate 
the alternative which he presented to the Jews. 
Olshausen not only adopts this view, but finds a 
mournful significance in both of the (supposed) 
names of the condemned criminal—‘ Jesus’ and 
‘son of the father,’ and in the fact that the nation 
preferred this caricature of Jesus to the heavenly 
reality. Both dramatically and homiletically, no 
doubt, these ideas are tempting—the meeting of 
the two Jesuses, the irony of the popular choice, 
the sense of a Divine ‘lusus’ in human affairs. 
But the truth remains that the grounds on which 
this construction rests are very inadequate. There 
is ingenuity certainly in the suggestion, first made 
by Origen (who, however, prefers the ordinary 
reading), that ‘Jesus’ may have been dropped out 
of the early MSS of Matthew after the name had 
become a sacred one, because it appeared unseemly 
that it should be borne by a murderer ; but it is of 
too hypothetical a kind to counterbalance the im- 
mense weight of the documentary evidence against 
the presence of the name ‘Jesus’ at all. The fact 
that, even in the scanty MSS and VSS in which 
‘Jesus Barabbas’ is found in vv.!® and 2”, ‘ Bar- 
abbas’ and ‘Jesus’ are set in direct antithesis in 
vy.” tells strongly against the reading, as well as 
the circumstance that no trace of it is found in 
any MS of the other three Gospels. There is much 
to be said for the suggestion of Tregelles, by way 
of explaining the appearance of the ‘Jesus’ in 
some copies of Matthew, that at a very early date 
a careless transcriber repeated the last two letters 
of vyuiy (v.!"), and that the IN was afterwards taken 
to be the familiar abbreviation of ’Iycodv. 


LITERATURE.—The Commentaries of Mever, Alford, and Ols- 
hausen ; Ewald, History of {srael, vol. vi.; Lange’s and Renan’s 
Life of Christ ; art. ‘Barabbas’ in Hastings’ DB, Encyc. Bibl., 
and Jewish Encycl.; Merkel, ‘Die Begnadigung am Passah- 
feste’ in ZNT'W, 1905, p. 293 ff. J. C. LAMBERT. 


BARACHIAH.—Mt 23* (om. &* andj4 cursives), 
Lk 11° (ins. DS* and 2 cursives). The name 
occurs in Mt. in a passage, recorded in substantial 
agreement by Mt. and Lk., in which the Lord 
declares that the blood of all the prophets (Lk.) 
or all the righteous blood (Mt.) will be sought 
from or cume upon that generation, from the blood 
of Abel to the blood of Zachariah. In 2 Ch 247 
is an account of the stoning of Zechariah the son 
of Jehoiada (LXX B has ‘ Azariah’ for ‘ Zechar- 
iah,’ but Lagarde prints ‘ Zechariah’) in the court 
of the house of the Lord. This incident is re- 
peatedly referred to in the later Jewish litera- 
ture. In the Babylonian Talmud (Sanh. 966; 
Gittin, 576), in the Jerusalem Talmud (Taanith, 
69a), and in the Midrashim (¢.g. Hcha Rabbati, 
Introd. .w ii. 2; Koheleth iii. 16; Pesikta Rab. 
Kahuna xv.) it is recorded that Nebuzaradan 
slew many Jews in order to quiet ‘the blood of 
Zechariah, who is called a prophet’ (Sanh. 966 ; 
Midr. Echa R., Koheleth) with reference to 2 Ch 
24% It seems natural, therefore, to suppose that 
the Zachariah of the Gospels is the Zechariah of 
2 Chronicles. Abel’s was the first murder of a 
righteous man recorded in the OT, Zechariah’s the 
last (2 Chron. is the last book of the Hebrew 
Canon). Abel’s blood cried from the ground (Gn 
41), Zechariah when dying said, ‘The Lord look 
upon it and require it’ (2 Ch 24”). 

But how are we to account for Mt.’s ‘son of 
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Barachiah,’ when we should expect ‘son of Je- 
hoiada’? In Is 8? we read of Zechariah ‘son of 
Jeberechiah’ (the LXX has tidy Bapaxtov), in Zec 1! 
of Zechariah the son of Berechiah the son of Iddo 
(LXX, rov rod Bapaxtov tov *AddW). The later 
Jewish tradition identified the two. So the Baby- 
lonian Talmud (Makkoth, 246; cf. Pesikta Rab. 
Kahana xv., Targum of Is 8%, Rashi on Is 87). 
Further, there seems to have been a tendency to 
identify Zechariah son of Berechiah son of Iddo 
with Zechariah son of Jehoiada, for the Targum 
of La 3” calls the Zechariah of Chronicles ‘son 
of Iddo.’ We might therefore suppose that Christ 
spoke of Zachariah, who was really son of Jehoiada, 
as son of Barachiah, beeause the Jewish tradition 
of His age identified or confused the priest and the 
prophet ; cf. the ‘priest and prophet’ applied to 
Zechariah son of Jehoiada in Sanh. 976. In this 
case the omission of viod Bapaylov from Mt 23% in 
N* would be due to someone who wondered at the 
‘Barachiah’ instead of ‘Jehoiada.’ Or the ‘son 
of Barachiah’ might be an insertion on the part of 
the editor of the Gospel, either on the ground of 
Jewish tradition, or in remembrance of the two 
LXX passages, Is 8°, Zec 11. The fact that this 
editor elsewhere employs LXX forms of proper 
names, as in ’Acdd¢, Amis (18 1°), is in favour of the 
latter. Or ‘son of Barachiah’ ey be a later in- 
sertion in the Gospel (so Merx). The insertion of 
the clause in Western texts in Lk. is due to as- 
similation to the text of Matthew. 

The difficulty of the appearance of ‘ Barachiah ’ 
in Mt. has led to other and less probable identifi- 
cations. Origen (de la Rue, iv. 845) supposed that 
Zacharias the father of John the Baptist was 
referred to, and quotes a tradition that this 
Zacharias was murdered in the temple. Cf. the 
Protev. Jacobi, 23, 24, which has a different account 
of the cause of the murder. Others refer to 
Jos. BJ Iv. v. 4, where it is recorded that shortly 
before the last siege of Jerusalem one Zacharias 
the son of Baruch or Bariscaeus was murdered in 
the temple by the Zealots. It is therefore argued 
that the Evangelist has either blundered by writ- 
ing ‘of Barachiah’ in reminiscence of this event, 
when he should have written ‘of Jehoiada,’ or 
that he is responsible for the whole of the clause 
in which this phrase occurs, and has put into 
Christ’s mouth an anachronistic statement. But, 
apart from the difference between the Bapaxlov of 
the Gospels and the Bapovxou or Bdpews- or Bapirxalou 
of Josephus, the reference to 2 Chron. seems to 
satisfy the data better. The reckoning from Abel 
to Zechariah is Jewish in character, the ‘of Bara- 
chiah’ may be due to Jewish tradition, and the 
‘between the temple and the altar’ is perhaps also 
due to current Jewish speculation or tradition. In 
the Jerusalem Talmud (Zaanith 69a) the question 
is raised where Zechariah was killed, with the 
answer that it was in the court of the priests (cf. 
also the same tradition in Midr. Koheleth iii. 16, 
Pesikta Rk. Kahana xv., Echa Rabbati, Introd. w). 

LITERATURE.—Lightfoot, Hora Hebraice ; Merx, Die vier Evan- 
gelien; Wellhausen and Zahn in their commentaries on Matthew. 


W. C. ALLEN, 
BAR-JONA(H).—See PrerEr. 


BARLEY.—In the Gospels, barley is mentioned 
only in the account given by St. John (654) of the 
miraculous feeding of the five thousand with five 
barley loaves and two fishes. The word occurs 
twice (vv.*:1%), and in both cases represents the 
adjectival form xpl@wos in the original. The noun 
xpcOy (in ordinary Gr. usage almost invariably in 
the plur. xpiéat), which is employed in the LXX to 
render the Heb. my, occurs only once in NT (Rey 
6°). Barley was one of the most important of 
Biblical food - products. According to the elder 
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Pliny (AN xviii. 72), it was the most ancient nutri- 
ment of mankind. It certainly dates back to a 
very remote antiquity. It was cultivated by the 
Canaanites prior to the time of the Hebrew con- 
quest (Dt 8%), and by the ancient Egyptians, as 
appears from Ex 9° and from the representations 
on the oldest Egyptian monuments. Among the 
Jews it was used for making bread (Ezk 4°), and 
it seems to have been the principal food of the 
poorer classes (Ru 27 3%, 1 K 4”, Jn 62) Se Dhrseis 
confirmed by Jg 7!%, where a cake of barley-bread 
is the symbol of an army of peasants, and_is 
also in accordance with modern usage. Thus Dr. 
Thomson says: ‘Barley bread is only eaten by 
the poor and the unfortunate. Nothing is more 
common than for these people, at this day, to com- 
lain that their oppressors have left them nothing 

ut barley bread to eat’ (Land and Book (1878 ed.}, 
p- 449). He also mentions that the Bedawin often 
ridicule their enemies by calling them ‘eaters of 
barley bread’ (l.c.). Barley was also grown as a 
forage crop. Its employment as provender for 
horses is mentioned in 1 K 4%, and the chopped 
straw from the threshing-floor was likewise used 
as fodder. This practice continues to the present 
day, oats and hay being unknown. 

ik Palestine the normal time for sowing barley 
is about the beginning of October: when the winter 
is exceptionally cold and wet, sowing takes place 
early in February. In the Jordan Valley, the 
harvest begins in April, but it varies according 
to the elevation of the different regions. At the 
highest altitudes the crop is not ripe till July or 
even August. HuGH DUNCAN. 


BARN.—The same word (d7o@7xn) is rendered 
‘barn ” in Mt 67 13%, Lk 12)8- >4, and ‘garner’ in 
Mt 3”, Lk 3. In Greco-Roman times, buildings 
above ground were probably in use. «xa@apéw, ‘to 
pull down’ (Lk 1238) could apply only to such. But 
from ancient times until now Palestinian farmers 
have stored their grain in cistern-like pits. These 
are dug in dry places, often out of the solid rock, 
carefully cemented to keep out damp, with a 
circular opening at the top, through which a man 
may pass. When the mouth is plastered over and 
made air-tight, the corn will keep sound for several 
years. For security in a lawless country, the 
‘barn’ is sometimes under the floor of the inmost 
part of the house, that of the women (ef. 2S 4§). 
To escape the tax-gatherer, again, it is frequently 
made in a secluded spot, and so skilfully turfed 
over that discovery is almost impossible (ef. Jer 
415). Pits found near ruined sites, in districts that 
have lain desolate for ages, prove the antiquity of 
this method. Natural caves in the limestone rock, 
improved by art, with heavy stone doors blocking 
the entrance, have also served as‘ barns,’ and may 
be seen in use at Gadara to-day. W. EwINa. 


BARTHOLOMEW (Bap@o\ouatos) appears as an 
apostle in all four lists of the Twelve (Mt 10°, 
Mk 3'8, Lk 64, Ae 1), always in the second of the 
three groups of four. ‘In the Gospels he comes 
next after Philip (who in all four lists heads the 
second quaternion), and is followed by Matthew 
and Thomas: in Acts the order is ‘Philip and 
Thomas, Bartholomew and Matthew.’ The name, 
as the first syllable indicates, is a patronymic, and 
if 1s commonly interpreted ‘son of Talmai.’ In 
the LXX Talmai has many variants (Oorul, Godel, 
Oarauel, Oodonel, Ooduaihnu): and in Josephus 
(Ant. XxX. i. 1) we have a bandit chief named 
Oorouaios. It is often assumed that ‘Talmai’ re- 
presents ‘Ptolemy,’ and that Bartholomew means 
‘son of Ptolemy’; but the © is against this. 
Edersheim (Messiah, i. p. 521) makes it mean 
‘son of Telamyon.’ Bartholomew may be either 
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a genuine patronymic used in addition to a proper 
name, like Simon Bar-jona; or it may have be- 
come an independent proper name, like Barnabas. 
If the apostle Bartholomew had no other name, we 
know nothing about him from Scripture, and the 
later traditions about him are very untrustworthy 
(Lipsius, Apokryphen A postelgeschichten und A pos- 
tellegenden, iii. pp. 54-108). These traditions begin 
with Eusebius (HH v. x. 3), and ascribe to him 
widely different fields of missionary labour, with 
different apostles as his companions, and different 
forms of martyrdom. He 1s often made to be one 
of the Seventy.* 

But both te the early Chureh and by most 
modern writers Bartholomew is commonly identi- 
fied with Nathanael. To treat this as almost cer- 
tain (Schafi-Herzog) is to go beyond the evidence ; 
to call it ‘the merest conjecture’ (Zncyc. Bibl.) is 
to err in the opposite direction. 

In favour of the identification are the following 
oints. (1) Bartholomew being a patronymic, the 

arer may ‘easily have had another name; (2) 
the Synoptists never mention Nathanael, St. John 
never mentions Bartholomew ; (3) the Synoptists 
in their lists place Bartholomew next to Philip, as 
James next to his probable caller John, and Peter 
(in Mt. and Lk.) next to his caller Andrew ; (4) all 
the other disciples mentioned in Jn 1°°*? became 
apostles, and none of them is so commended as 
Nathanael ; (5) all the companions of Nathanael 
who are named in Jn 21? are apostles. But all 
these reasons do not make the identification more 
than probable St. John nowhere calls Nathanael 
an apostle, and we are not obliged to find room for 
him among the Twelve. The aes case that he 
is Matthew or Matthias (Hilyenfeld) is supported 
by no reasonable evidence; and that he is John 
himself under a symbolical name (Spath) is con- 
tradicted by Jn 21°, where the sons of Zebedee 
are mentioned in addition to Nathanael. 

On the other hand, there is nothing against the 
identification: it creates no difficulty. To say 
that a Galilean would have remembered Is 91, and 
therefore would not have asked whether any good 
could come out of Nazareth, is unsound criticism. 
A person with Is 9! in his mind, and convinced 
that rich blessings would come from Galilee, might 
nevertheless think that Nazareth was not a likely 
place to be the dwelling-place of the Messiah. 
And who can tell whether a particular Galilean 
would or would not remember a particular text? 


LITERATURE.—In addition to the works cited above, refer- 
ence may be made to artt. ‘ Bartholomew’ and ‘ Nathanael’ in 
Hastings’ DB; and to Garrett Horder, The Poet’s Bible, NT, 
p. 102 ff. A. PLUMMER. 


BARTIMAUS (Bapriyaios).—Named only in Mk 
1048-52, where he is described as a blind beggar who 
was cured by Jesus as He left Jericho on His last 
journey to Jerusalem. But there can be little 
doubt that we have also accounts of the same 
miracle in the closely parallel narratives Mt 20°™, 
Lk 18-43, There are, however, various diver- 
gences between the three narratives which have 
caused difficulty. Thus St. Matthew, while agree- 


ing with St. Mark that the miracle took place on 
the Lord’s departure from Jericho, speaks of two 
blind men as having been healed ; but St. Luke, re- 
verting to the mention of a single sufferer, says his 
cure took place as the Lord drew nigh to the city. 
And again, while St. Mark is content to describe 


the healing as the result of a word of comfort, ‘ Go 
‘ay way, thy faith hath made thee whole,’ St. 
Matthew tells us that it was effected by a touch, 
‘Jesus... touched their eyes’; and St. Luke 


ss ssibility that there was another Bartholomew, 
bdenucal with the apostle Matthias, among the Seventy, see | 
note by Dr. Nestle in Hxpos. Times, ix. [1898] p. 566 f. 


re 


assigns it to a direct command, ‘Receive thy 
sight.’ The divergences, no doubt, are very con- 
siderable, and have taxed the ingenuity of the 
harmonists both in ancient and modern times. 
hus it has been supposed that St. Matthew com- 
bines the cure of one blind man at the entrance 
into Jericho (so St. Luke) with the cure of another 
at the departure from Jericho (so St. Mark), or 
that Bartimeus, begging at the gate, became 
aware of Jesus’ entrance into the city, and, seeking 
out a blind companion, along with him intercepted 
the Saviour the next day as He was leaving 
Jericho, and was then healed. But it cannot be 
said that any such explanations are very satis- 
factory. And it is better simply to content our- 
selves with noting the divergences between the 
three accounts as an additional proof of the inde- 
pendence of the Evangelists in matters of detail, 
without, however, abandoning our belief in the 
general trustworthiness of their narratives. There 
are few miracles, indeed, in the Gospel story better 
vouched for than the one before us, authenticated 
as it is by the triple Synoptic tradition and by the 
previseness of the details, while the very mention 
of the name of the healed man has been regarded 
as a proof that he must still have been known in 
the time of the Apostles (‘valde notus Aposto- 
lorum tempore Bartimeeus,’ Bengel). 

It has been conjectured, indeed, that Bartimeus is not really 
a proper name, but a designation derived from an Aramaic 
root samya, ‘blind,’ so that ‘ Bartimzus the son of Timeus’ 
might mean no more than ‘the blind son of a blind father’ 
(see Lightfoot, Hor. Heb. on Mk 1046; and for the various deriva- 
tions that have been proposed, Keim, Jesus of Nazara, Eng. tr. 
v. p. 61f.). But the word, as St. Mark interprets it for us, is 
clearly a patronymic (cf. BapGoroue«ios), and the defining clause 
6 vies Tiweiov is quite in the style of the Second Evangelist, 
though it is placed before the patronymic and not after it as 
usually (cf., however, v.48; and see Swete, St. Mark, p. 228). 

It is unnecessary to recall further the details of 
the Gospel narrative ; but, from whatever point of 
view we regard it, it is full of instruction. Thus, 
in the case of Bartimzeus himself, we have a notable 
instance of a determination that resolved to let no 
opportunity of being healed escape it; of a’ perse- 
verance that continued its efforts notwithstanding 
the difficulties placed in its path; of an eagerness 
that cast off all that hindered its free approach ; 
of a faith that recognized in Jesus the Divinely- 
appointed Messiah (‘Thou Son of David’) before 
and not after the cure; and of a thankfulness that 
showed itself in ready obedience and triumphant 

raise when the cure was complete (‘followed 
foe glorifying God’). And if thus the narrative 
has much to tell us regarding Bartimeus, no less 
does it throw a vivid light on the character of our 
Lord Himself, when we remember the sympathy 
with which, notwithstanding His own approaching 
sufferings, He regarded the beggar’s cry; the 
readiness with which He placed Himself at his 
disposal (‘ What wilt thou . . .?’); and the saving 
power with which He bestowed on the sufferer even 
more than he asked. 

LiveRATURE.—In addition to the relative sections in the well- 
known works on our Lord’s Miracles by Trench, Laidlaw, and 
W. M. Taylor, see, for the above and other homiletic details, S. 
Cox, Biblical Expositions, pp. 155-167, and The Miracles of 
Jesus by Various Authors (J. Robinson, Manchester). We may 
refer also to Longfellow’s poem ‘ Blind Bartimzus.’ 

GEORGE MILLIGAN. 

BASKET.— All four Evangelists, in narrating 
the miracle of the feeding of the five thousand, 
describe the baskets in which the fragments were 
placed as Kdgpivoe (Mt 14°=Mk 6% =Lk 917—Jn 61) ; 
while the two who report the other miracle of feed- 
ing the four thousand, state that the fragments 
were placed in omupldes (Mt 15°7=Mk 8°). It is clear 
from Mt 16% (=Mk 8) that the variation is in- 
tentional. The baskets used on the ene occasion 
differed either in size, shape, or material from 
those used on the other (cf. RVm in Mt 16%" and 


BASKET 


Mk 8"), Our Lord preserved the distinction, and 
our present Gospels have also done so. 


‘Basket’ occurs in the EV Gospels in the above passages only. 
The older English versions use the confusing rendering of 
‘baskets’ for both words, except that Wyclif has ‘coffyns’ 
and ‘leepis.’ By ‘coffyn’ he evidently meant a small basket. 
Rheims renders crvgidav, ‘maundes,’ 7.e. hand-baskets. David- 
son (V7, 1875) at Mk 819.20 has ‘basketfuls’ for zog/vovs and 
‘walletsful’ for crupidwy, as if he had found rxpoy. 


The authors of such renderings as the above for- 
got that St. Paul (Ac 9) made his escape in a 
omupts. This fact at once excludes wallets or hand- 
baskets. If the distinction was one of size at all, 
which is not certain, we should perhaps have to 
assume that the ozvpis was the larger. Bevan 
(Smith’s DB! i. 172) says that the kéguvos was the 
larger, quoting Hiym. Maq., Badd Kai xothov xapnua, 
and the use of cophinus in Latin, e.g. Colum. xi. 3, 
p. 460, as containing manure enough to make a 
hotbed. Greswell (Diss. viii. pt. 4, vol. i.) thought 
that the cophinus was big enough to sleep in. He 
probably misunderstood the passage in Juvenal 
quoted below ; for though the hay may have been 
used as a bed, it is not said that it was in the 
cophinus. Nor is it clear that the Latin cophinus 
and the Greek kxédgivos were at all times identical 
in meaning (so the French dadle is not a cannon- 
ball but a musket bullet, while our cannon-ball is 
a boulet). Let us examine the two words more 
closely. 


(1) xogives is said to be derived from zorrw; but this appears 
to be more than doubtful, and the grammarians considered it 
less Attic than pies, which was clearly a wicker or flag 
basket. In the Gr. OT it is used by LXX and Symm. for Heb. 
did in Ps 80 [81] 6, and by Symm. only in Jer 241-2 (where LXX 
has zzaefos), and for sal by Aq. in Gn 4016 (where LXX has 
xeve). Certainly in the two latter passages a small basket, 
carried in the hand, or on the head, would suit the contexts. 
Suidas defines z. as ayyeiov raezrov. In CIG 1625, lines 44-46, 
it is clearly a corn-basket of a recognized size; cf. also CIG 
2347 k. In Xen. Anab. iii. 8. 6 it occurs as a dung-basket (see 
the Latin cophinus in Columella, as cited above). It is said that 
the Jews at Rome carried cophini about with them to avoid 
the chance of food contracting any Levitical pollution in 
heathen places. The reason given appears fanciful, and any- 
how would hardly apply to the journeys of our Lord and His 
apostles. But the fact is vouched for by Juvenal (Sat. iii. 
14: ‘Judeis, quorum cophinus fenumque supellex’; vi. 542: 
‘Cophino fenoque relicto | Arcanam Judea tremens mendicat 
in aurem’) and Martial (Hpig. v. 7). 

(2) oxupis (or cgveis, as WH prefer) is not found in the LXX. 
It is generally connected with crepa=anything twisted (Vulg. 
sporta, of which the diminutives sportedla and sportula occur, 
as small fruit- or provision-baskets). Hesychius explains erupis 
as 76 av supav axyyos, aS though from ups; cf. deirvoy dxd 
cxvpidos (Athenzus, viii. 17). Hence Greswell thought that be- 
fore Pentecost, the season of wheat harvest, when the second 
miracle took place, the disciples were able to use corn-baskets, 
while the first miracle happening before Passover time, they 
used another kind of basket! Besides the improbability of 
this, we may note that there is no proof that in either case the 
baskets belonged to or were carried about by the disciples, for 
they may have been borrowed when needed. - Yet Trench 
(Miracles, p. 380 note 2) inquires why the apostles should have 
been provided with either kind, and mentions (a) that perhaps 
they carried their provisions with them while travellin through 
a polluted land, such as Samaria (yet cf. Jn 48 431 440, Lk 952); 
and () he also mentions Greswell’s theory, that the disciples 
carried these baskets in order to sleep in them sub dio. This 
all comes from applying to the Twelve in the Holy Land what 
Roman satirists said about Jewish beggars at Rome. 

As orupis in Ac 9% =copyevy in 2 Co 1133, and as the Vulg. has 
sporta in both places (and also in the Gospels for erupis but not 
for xogivoc), we are led to inquire as to the force of capyavn. It 
is used of anything twisted like a rope, or woven of rope (Asch. 
Suppl. 791—rrtywoe m1 éx oxowviwv, Suid.). Fish-baskets were 
specially so made (aro oyowioy rrAyucray ic drodoxhy ixbuay, 
Etym. Mag.), as rush-baskets are used in London. 


Meyer considered the difference between orupls 
and xogwos to lie not in size, but in kédwos being a 
general term, and orupis specially a food-basket. 
Perhaps the true force of the words we have dis- 
cussed is to be discovered in the use made of them 
by Greek-speaking working people at the present 
day. The writer of this article has therefore con- 
sulted a Greek priest, the Rev. H. A. Teknopoulos. 
In his reply he says: ‘In Asia Minor and in Con- 
stantinople our porters call xégwos that big and 
deep basket in which they carry different things. 
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Drvpis is a smaller and round and shallow basket. 
Dapydvn is a long bag, knitted by (i.e. of) rope, 
which is in one way very like the dikrvoy of fish, 
but is different from it in other way(s). 

One might ask whether the cvpis of Ac 92 is not an error of 
memory os the part of St. Luke. St. Paul in his own account 
of his escape would surely use the right word. If so, the sup- 
posed need for a czupis being big enough to hold a person dis- 
appears, and we may accept the decision of those who consider 
it the smaller of the two kinds mentioned in the Gospels. 

GEORGE FARMER. 

BASON®* (vrrijp only in Jn 13° elra Barret Vdwp eis 
tov venrfpa: Vulg. deinde mittit aquam m pelvim : 
AV ‘after that he poureth water into a bason F 
RV ‘then he poureth water into the bason ’). 


The Gr. v:xz%p is not found elsewhere in NT, nor in LXX, nor 
in Gr. profane literature (except in Eccl. writers dealing with 
this passage). Hence Liddell and Scott, 8.v., refer only to this 
instance. The Vulg. pelvis, though found in Juvenal, etc., 
occurs in the Bible only in Jer 5219. 


The general sense of virrjp is, of course, plain, 
both from the context and from the cognate verbs 
virrew and vi¢ew both in the Bible and in profane 
Greek. (The former is the Biblical form, 17 times 
in NT, including our passage (8 times), and 25 times 
in LXX). It is usually ‘to wash a part of the body’ 
—e.g. the face, Mt 6'7; the hands, Mt 15° = Mk 
7; the feet, 1 Ti 5,—so Ex 30% ete. Jn 971% 
seem to be exceptions, because the washing was in 
the Pool of Siloam ; but here it is only the eyes that 
are concerned, and therefore we need not assume 
that the man ‘bathed.’ A real exception is Lv 15”, 
where the wooden vessel u@yoerar; but note con- 
trasted use of virrew, mAi’vew, and AovecPa in 151}. 

The noun vrrip therefore denotes an article (not 
necessarily a vessel) specially suitable or intended 
for use in washing part of the body. We note the 
article rév vemrhpa, neglected by AV (a bason) but 
noticed by RV (the bason). Was it the ordinary 
virrip of the house? In that case the use of the 
article is like that in rév pddiov, Thy Avxvlay in Mt 
5% ete. Or was it a vessel set apart for ceremonial 
ablution, such as would be required by the religious 
feast in which they were engaged ? 

But, in spite of the Vulg. and modern versions, 
it is doubtful if the word ‘bason’ conveys to us a 
good idea of the article and of the scene. 

The Eastern mode of washing either hands or 
feet, when performed by an attendant, seems to 
have been always by the attendant pouring water 
on the member, not by dipping the member in the 
water. Cf. 2K 3 ‘Elisha the son of Shaphat, 
which poured water on the hands of Elijah.’ 
Kitto’s note in Pictorial Bible?, ii. 330, with two 
illustrations, is convincing on this point. 

“The Hebrews were accustomed to wash their hands in.the 
manner which is now universal in the East, and which, what- 
ever may be thought of its convenience, is unquestionably more 
refreshing and cleanly than washing in the water as it stands 
in a basin—which is a process regarded by Orientals with great 
disgust. The hands are therefore held over a basin, the use of 
which is only to receive the water which has been poured upon 
the hands from the jug or ewer which is held above them. 


This cannot very conveniently be managed without the aid of a 
servant or some other person.’ 


Of course, this extract refers only to the washing 
of hands. 

(1) The incident of the sinful woman who wept 
over our Lord’s feet, and wiped them with the 
hairs of her head (Lk 7°88), is much better ex- 
plained by comparing her action with that of the 
host or his servant pouring water on a guest’s 
feet, than by supposing that the guest immersed 
his feet in a footbath (Lk 74). (2) It is true that 
modavirryp is found in Pollux, Onom. x. 78, but here 


_ *In the appendix to Revised OT of ‘ Readings and Render- 
ings preferred by the American Revisers,’ § viii, we read: 
‘The | modern spelling is preferred for the following words: 
“basin” for ‘‘bason,”’ etc., but no such note appears in the 
appendix to Revised NT. 
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a definition of the vurrfp is contained in the word. 
‘ Basins’ are such common articles, that if St. John 
had meant to name one he need not have used an 
unique word. (3) The position of the Apostles 
and of the guests at the feast of Lk 7 was a re- 
clining one. This would not be compatible with 
the use of a basin or footbath in the ordinary 
sense of even partially immersing the foot. (4) 
Dr. A. R. S. Kennedy (art. ‘Bath, Bathing’ in 
Hastings’ DB i. 257”) shows that ‘ atfusion, pouring 
on’ of water, was probably meant in many cases 
where we read * bathe’ or ‘ wash.’ 

We therefore think that the vurrip was a jug or 
ewer, with a dish, saucer or basin, under it to catch 
the drippings, but that the stress of the word is not 
on this under-basin. We also think that it was 
kept chiefly in the house, and used for the many 
‘hand-washings’ which the Jews practised (Mt 
15°. Mk 73 ete.), but also for any ceremonial ab- 
lution. Hence it was ready in the upper room, as 
part of the preparation made by the ‘goodman of 


the house’ (Mk 14%, Lk 22!"), and therefore is dis-' 


tinguished by the article. 


It may be asked whether the feet-washing in Jn 13 was 
ceremonial. As we understand the matter, the Galilean dis- 
ciples, either because they had never adopted the Pharisaic 
strictness about ‘ washings,’ or (less probably) because our Lord 
had condemned them, were not in the habit of observing them 
(Mt 152, Mk 714). Our Lord defended His followers (Mk 75-23, 
Mt 153-20), Inthe upper room they found all things ready for 
the observance. Whether they did observe it before a meal 
which was not an ordinary one, we do not know. But there 
was another observance, not of ceremony but of courtesy and 
comfort (Lk 74), in which eaca might have acted as host or as 
servant to the other if the spirit of love had ruled in their 
hearts. Christ would teach them this lesson (Jn 1312.16). In- 
cidentally He taught them other lessons, which they could not 
fully understand at the time, about the cleansing of the soul, 
daily defilement, and the duty of preparation before receiving 
the Eucharist. In this Christian sense the feet-washing was 
ceremonial, or rather typical, but it was not a recognition of 
any validity in the ‘traditions of the elders.’ The main lessons 
for the time were those of humility, self-abasement, and love. 
Our Lord used the vsrz%p standing by to teach these. 


Kitto (Pictorial Bible?, ii. 331) says: ‘In the 
East, the basin, which, as well as the ewer, is 
usually of tinned copper, has commonly a sort of 
cover, rising in the middle, and sunk into the basin 
at the margin, which, being pierced with holes, 
allows the water to pass through, thus concealing 
it after being defiled by use. The ewer has a long 
spout, and a long narrow neck, with a cover, and 
is altogether not unlike our coffee-pots in general 
appearance : it is the same which the Orientals use 
in all their ablutions.’ 

We notice that the assistance of a servant or of a 
friend is necessary. This is sometimes mentioned, 
e.g. 1 Ti 5°, 1S 25", and is probably implied in Gn 
184 19? 24% etc. But in the cases where the English 
versions suggest nothing of the kind, the Heb. is 
the Kal of yn. as in 1 S§ 25% (cf. Dr. Kennedy’s 
article cited above). : : 

Lane’s account (Modern Egyptians, ch. 5) is 
similar: ‘A servant brings him a basin and ewer 
(called tisht and ibreek) of tinned copper or brass. 
The former of these has a cover pierced with holes, 
with a raised receptacle for the soap in the middle ; 
and the water being poured upon the hands, passes 
through this cover into the space below, so that when 
the basin is brought to a second person the water 
with which the former one has washed is not seen. 

Our conclusion therefore is that the vrrjp was 
most probably not a ‘large basin,’ but the set of 
ewer and basin combined, kept in every Jewish 
house for the purpose of cleansing either the hands 
or the feet by means of affusion. 


7 ‘ roeete . iis 
Tien,* in a full communication to the writer of t 
ang eich we abridge, says tesht is the most correct render- 
> 


Lord Raglan during the Crimean War, 
ish Prayer-Book, and_reviser of the 
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ing of urryp. The Bible Society’s Arabic NT has maghsal, a 
noun of time and place= ‘washing’ and ‘a place for washing,’ 
not a correct rendering. The SPCK version has mathar (cf. 
Heb. 17))=‘ purification,’ ‘place or time of purification,’ also an 
incorrect rendering. The word tesht is the exact rendering of 
the Gr. word vire7p. It comes from a root=‘to pour or rain 
slightly.’ 

‘The tesht and tbreeg are made of either metal or earthenware, 
with a strainer of the same material placed inside the tesht (or 
basin), never outside or under, and in the middle of the strainer 
there is a small raised place for the soap. The ibreeg (Syrian 
and Egyptian Arabic) is a water-jug, with a spout for the water. 
to come through like a coffee-pot, from which the water is 
poured on the hands or feet, which are held over the basin. 
They are to be found in every Eastern house, especially in 
Mohammedan houses ; they are used continually in the morn- 
ings. There are no washstands in the houses. The servant 
holds the tesht on the palm of his left hand and the ¢breek in 
his right hand, and a clean towel placed on his left shoulder for 
each person (Jn 134), who washes his face and hands, taking the 
towel from off the servant’s shoulder. The towel is thrown 
down, and the servant puts a fresh one for the next person to 


use. GEORGE FARMER. 


BATH, BATHING.—The immersing or washing 
of the whole person may be a matter of cleanli- 
ness, or of luxury, or of religious observance, or of 
health. 

(1) Cleanliness per se may be set aside. It is 
possible to be cleanly with less elaborate apparatus ; 
and the majority in OT (or even NT) times would 
have ‘neither privacy nor inclination’ for bathing: 
(2) Luxury in the classical world (diffused even 
among the people, under Roman influence, at least 
subsequently to NT times) included plunge-baths 
and much besides. When Greek culture tried to in- 
vade Judzea under Antiochus Epiphanes (c. 168 B.C.), 
it doubtless brought Greek bathing establishments 
with it. And when Western culture came in resist- 
lessly under Herod (B.c. 40-4), it must have intro- 
duced the practice in many places; cf. an anecdote 
of Gamaliel Il. in Schiirer, HJP UW. i. 18, 53. (3) 
Religious observance, under OT law, according 
to Professor Kennedy (art. ‘Bath, Bathing’ in 
Hastings’ DB i. 257), required a partial washing, 
or a washing with water rather than bathing. ‘The 
Heb. of the OT does not distinguish’ between bath- 
ing and a partial washing. ‘ Both are expressed by 
ym.’ However, Schiirer insists that Talmudic usage 
codifies the custom which had long been in vogue ; 
and Kennedy grants that ‘the bath became,’ even 
‘for the laity . . . an all-important factor in the 
religious life.’ Nay, proselyte baptism must be 
earlier than the NT, and it requires a bath, tébilah 
(tabal is used in one unambiguous OT passage, the 
miracle of Naaman’s cleansing, 2 K 54). We hear 
also of daily bathing among the Essenes (Jos. BJ 
Il. viii. 5). And, finally, John’s baptism was by 
immersion (as was that also of the early Christian 
Church, Av 88, Ro 6% 4). (4) The use of mineral 
baths for health’s sake is always popular. There 
are remains of such baths near Tiberias; those at 
Gadara and at Callirrhoé were very celebrated in 
ancient times. Jn 5*? gives us an example of such 
bathing, though Christ’s miracle dispensed with 
the waters of Bethesda. In another passage (Jn 9’) 
we have a partial washing (at the Pool of Siloam) 
as a stage towards completion of a miracle. _ 

Thus bathing was well enough known in NT 
times. Our Lord’s language in Jn 13” turns on 
the distinction between bathing (the whole _per- 
son) and washing (the feet). Quite conceivably a 
Christian sacrament might have grown out of this 
incident, Nothing is more impressive at Oberam- 
mergau than the threefold journey of the Christus 
round the company—so it is represented—minister- 
ing to the disciples (1) the feet-washing, (2) the 
bread, (3) the cup. See, further, artt. BASON, 
PURIFICATION. ROBERT MACKINTOSH. 


BATH KOL.—See VOICE. 
BEACH.—The RV tr. of aiyiadés, which the AV 
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renders ‘shore.’ In the Gospels the word occurs 
only in Mt 1348 and Jn 214, In classical Greek 
aiyiadés usually, though not always, means that 
part of the seashore on which the tide ebbs and 
flows, and in the above passages in the Gospels it 
stands for the sandy or pebbly part of the shore of 
the Lake of Galilee washed by the waves. The 
derivation is doubtful, but is probably from dyvupe 
and As, i.e. the place where the sea breaks. 
The greater part of the western margin of the 
Lake of Galilee is girdled with a belt of ‘silver 
strand’ composed of pebbles and sand mingled 
with delicate white shells. On such a beach, if 
the traditional scene be correct, the multitude 
was gathered listening as Jesus spoke from the 
boat; and on such a ‘beach’ He stood waiting 
for the disciples to come ashore in the morning, 
when for ‘the third time he was manifested to 
them after that he was risen from the dead’ 
(Jn 2114), J. CROMARTY SMITH. 


BEAM AND MOTE.—The proverb of the ‘ beam’ 
and the ‘mote’ occurs in Mt 7*> and in the 
parallel passage Lk 6%. It condemns the man 
who looks at the ‘mote’ in another’s eye while a 
‘beam’ unconsidered is in his own; and it points 
out the futility and hypocrisy of the attempt to 
cast out the mote from the eye of a brother while 
the beam remains in one’s own eye. The proverb 
appears to have been current in various forms 
among Jews and Arabs. Tholuck, in his Com- 
mentary on the Sermon on the Mount, gives several 
illustrations ; e.g. from the Baba Bathra: ‘In the 
days when the judges were judged themselves, said 
the judge to one of them, Take the splinter out of 
thine eye ; whereat he made reply, Take thou the 
beam out of thine eye’; and from Meidani (ap. 
Freytag): ‘How seest thou the splinter in thy 
brother’s eye and seest not the cross-beam in thine 
eye?’ 

There is no obscurity in the terms used. The 
word doxés is common in classical writers for a 
beam of wood, and is used in the LXX (Gn 198, 
1K 6?, Ca 1") to translate 7p, a beam used in 
the roof of a house. Grimm-Thayer derives from 
déxouwae Ion. for déyouar with the idea of bearing, so 
that doxds is that which supports a building. So 
Plummer (‘St. Luke’ in Internat. Crit. Com.) says : 
‘The doxés is the bearing beam, the main beam, 
that which receives the other beams in a roof or 
floor.’ A. B. Bruce (‘St. Matthew’ in Expositor’s 
Greek Test.) says: ‘doxés, a wooden beam (‘let in,’ 
from déxouar) or joist.’ Clearly a large piece of 
timber is suggested, such as could not literally be 
in the eye. The symbol has the touch of exagvera- 
tion familiar in Oriental proverbs, as, ¢.g., in the 
camel and the needle’s eye. 

The ‘mote’ (7d kdpdos, from xdppw, ‘to contract,’ 
‘dry up,’ ‘ wither’) may be a dry stalk or twig, or 
any small dry body. The word is used in the 
LXX (Gn 8!) to render 47», the adj. applied to 
the olive-leaf brought by the dove. eymouth 
(NT in Modern Speech) renders ‘speck.’ . 

It is clear, therefore, that the point of the pro- 
verb lies in the contrast between a smaller fault 
in the person criticised and a greater one in the 
critic. The figures chosen express the contrast in 
a very emphatic way, pushing it, indeed, to the 
verge of absurdity, to suggest the essential folly 
of the unbrotherly and insincere faultfinder. 

Various illustrations are given by commentators 
of the possibly greater defect of the man who is 
finding fault with his neighbour. Morison, e.g., 
quotes Augustine as comparing ‘settled hatred’ 
(the beam) with a passing burst of anger (the 
mote). A. B. Bruce (/.c.) says: ‘The faults may 
be of the same kind: kdppos a petty theft, doxds 
commercial dishonesty on a large scale . . .; or a 


different sort: moral laxity in the publican, pride 
and inhumanity in the Pharisee who despised 
him.’ 

All such illustrations are to the point, for the 
proverb is capable of many applications ; and it is 
very often true that men eager to correct others 
have great and obvious faults of their own which 
disqualify them for the office. It seems clear, 
however, that ‘the beam’ is very definitely the 
censorious spirit. Our passage, as it stands in 
St. Matthew, follows immediately upon the general 
exhortation ‘judge not,’ and the warning, ‘with. 
what measure ye mete it shall be measured unto 
rou.’ There is a spirit which sees and notes faults 
in others where true goodness would be blind. 
The ‘ beholding’ is in the judgment of Jesus often 
a much greater evil than the fault it beholds. 
Such a spirit leads a man on to the officious 
attempt to correct others, and makes him doubly 
unfit for the task. To cast out the mote from 
another’s eye is always difficult. It needs clear 
sight and wonderful delicacy of touch. To the 
censorious man, blind in his fancied superiority, it 
is of all tasks the most impossible. Moreover, the 
censorious spirit is closely akin to hypocrisy. It 
pretends to zeal for righteousness, but really cares 
only for personal superiority. A sincere man 
begins with that humble self-judgment which is 
fatal to uncharitable judgments of others. A zeal 
for righteousness which begins with correction of 
others stands convicted of dishonesty at the outset. 
If a man has once taken the true ground of Jowly 
penitence, if he has cast out the proud, self-sufficient, 
censorious spirit, he will leave no other beam un- 
noticed in his own eye. He will be too much 
occupied with the task of self-discipline to be the 
quick and eager censor of others. et he will not 
be blind to moral distinctions. On the contrary, 
the single eye will be full of light; and while he 
will have ‘no wish to ‘behold’ the mote in his 
brother’s, he will see clearly to cast it out. Love 
and pride are both quick to observe; but with 
what different results ! 

In St. Luke’s Gospel our passage stands in a 
slightly different connexion. There the command 
‘judge not’ is separated from the proverb of the 
Mote and the Beam by the verses which speak of 
the reward of generous giving, of blind leaders of 
the blind, of the disciple not above his master. 
A. B. Bruce suggests that the parable comes in 
at this point, beeause censoriousness is a natural 
fault of young disciples. In any case the essential 
meaning of the passage remains unchanged. 
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i. DERIVATION AND MEANING.—The Latin word 
beatitudo is derived from beadtus, the past participle 
of bedre, ‘to make happy,’ ‘to bless’ (ef. bene and 


bonus). Trench says that beatitas and beatitudo 
are both words of Cicero’s coining; yet, ‘as he 
owns himself, with something strange and un- 
attractive about them.’* On this account they 
‘found almost no acceptance at all in the classical 
literature of Rome. Beatitudo, indeed, found a 


*The only passage in which Cicero appears to use the two 
words is de Natura Deorum, i. 34: ‘Ista sive beatitas, sive beati- 
tudo dicenda sunt (utrwmque omnino durum, sed usu mollienda 
nobis verba swnt).’ 
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home, as it deserved to do, in the Christian 
eae but beatitas none’ (Study of Words®, p. 

The primary meaning of ‘ beatitude’ is blessed- 
ness. In the earliest example of its use quoted in 
Murray’s Dictionary (1491, Caxton), it signities 
supreme blessedness; hence it was frequently 
used to describe the bliss of heaven. Cf. Milton, 
Par. Lost, iii. 62— 

“About Him all the Sanctities of Heaven 

Stood thick as stars, and from His sight received 

Beatitude past utterance.’ 
Trapp applies the word to ‘such as are set out of 
the reach of evil in the most joyous condition, 
having just cause to be everlastingly merry as 
being beati re et spe, “blessed in hand and in hope.” 
But there is nothing in the connotation of the 
word itself to suggest whether the blessedness is 
enjoyed on earth or in heaven; the context must 
show whether it refers to an experience in the 
present or to a hope for the future. 

The secondary meaning of ‘beatitude’ is a de- 
claration of blessedness. This declaration may be 
made of glorified saints in heaven, as in the Beati- 
tudes of the Apocalypse ; or of disciples on earth, 
as in nearly all the Beatitudes of the Gospels. 
But the word is unduly restricted in its signi- 
ficance when it is used as a synonym for Leatifi- 
cation,—a Roman Catholic ceremony wherein an 
inferior degree of canonization is conferred on a 
deceased person. The Pope considers his claims to 
beatitude ; and if these are approved, proclaims his 
admission to the Beatifie Vision, and sanctions the 
ascription to him by the faithful of the title 
* Blessed.’ 

li. SIGNIFICANCE OF ywaxdpios. —In our Lord’s 
declarations of blessedness He used a word (uaxa- 
pos) which has an instructive history, and passed 
by the pagan word for ‘ happiness’ or ‘ well-being’ 
{evdauovia) which is not found in the New Testa- 
ment. In Homer the gods are the blessed (udxapes) 
ones, because they excel mortal men in power or 
in knowledge rather than in virtue. ‘As com- 
pared with men, in conduct they are generally 
characterized by superior force and intellect, but 
by inferior morality’ (Gladstone, Homer and the 
Homeric Age). The Greek despair of attaining 
blessedness on earth led to the frequent use of 
‘blessed’ as synonymous with dead; Aristotle 
also distinguishes between paxapiouds or Divine 
blessedness, and evda:uovia or human blessedness 
(Ethic. Nicom. x. 8). It is therefore suggestive 
that the Christian conception of beatitude should 
find expression in a word closely associated with 
descriptions of the blessedness of the gods and 
‘originally stronger and more ideal than evdaiuwy. 
... This is manifest in ig gs ieee ie the 

xdptos as opposed to évdejs is he who lacks no 
bad cue Biblico-Theol. Lex. of NV Greek, 

BIO); 
athe word which describes the blessedness of 
those who lack no good is ennobled by our Lord’s 
use of it. He turns the thoughts of His disciples 
from outward to inward good; He teaches that 
blessedness is determined not by fortune, but b 
goodness, and that it is attainable on earth by all 
who put themselves into right relation to God. 
In His Beatitudes, therefore, it is desirable to 
translate waxdpio ‘blessed’ rather than ‘happy. 
(Cf. the saying of Carlyle that those who find 
blessedness’ can ‘do without happiness’). Since 
the word ‘blessed’ fell from the lips of Christ, 
His Beatitudes have worthily set forth an ideal of 
character loftier than the aristocratic virtue of 
the Platonists, a joy unknown to the most noble- 
minded of the pleasure-seeking Epicnreans, a 
satisfaction of soul beyond the reach of the self- 
sufficient Stoic. Like the chiming of sweet bells, 
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the Beatitudes call men to enter the kingdom in 
which to be righteous is to be blessed ; they appeal 
to a universal longing of the human heart, and 
they promise a satisfaction of soul which can be 
found only in obedience to the law which the Son 
of Man proclaims in order that His brethren may 
be blessed. Beatitude is the final purpose of the 
most perfect law ; beatitude is the experience of 
the humble in whose heart there reigns the grace 
which came by Jesus Christ. The Beatitudes of 
our Lord bring the word ‘blessed’ down to earth 
and there set up the kingdom of heaven; they 
portray no remote bliss, nor even a pleasure near 
at hand, but a fulness of joy within the soul. 
Henceforth blessedness is seen to be the privilege 
not only of those who are exalted above all earthly 
care and suffering, but also of those who still share 
the limitations of this mortal life ; it depends not 
on outward conditions such as wealth or education 
(cf. Plato, Republic, 354 A, 335 E), but on inward 
conditions such as meekness of spirit and purity of 
heart; it is not the prerogative of the few who 
have been initiated into the secrets of a Divine 
philosophy, but the privilege of all who become 
loyal disciples of Him in whose life the perfect 
Law was perfectly fulfilled. 

in. THE NT BEATITUDES.—‘ Beatitude’ is not a 
Biblical word, but it is properly applied to all the 
sayings of our Lord which contain a declaration of 
the conditions of human blessedness. 

1. Single Sayings.—lsolated Beatitudes are re- 
corded in Matthew, Luke, and John. They 
describe a blissful state which is the accompani- 
ment of certain conditions of soul, or the reward 
of virtuous acts; but the blissful state is almost 
always represented as attainable in this life. (The 
exceptions are Lk 144+ 1).. The following is a list 
(omitting Lk 4: !%) of the single sayings of Jesus in 
which He declares the blessedness of those who 
possess spiritual graces, or who exemplify some 
quality of virtue in their actions :— 

‘Blessed is he, whosoever shall find none occa- 

sion of stumbling in me.’ (Mt 11°, ef. Lk 77%). 

‘Blessed are your eyes, for they see; and your 
ears, for they hear.’ (Mt 13%, ef. Lk 107%). 

‘Blessed art thou, Simon Bar-Jona: for flesh 
and blood hath not revealed it unto thee, but 
my Father which is in heaven.’ (Mt 161”). 

‘Blessed are they that hear the word of God and 
keep it.’ (Lk 11°). 

‘Blessed are those servants, whom the Lord 
when he cometh shall find watching.’ (Lk 
12°7, cf. vy. *- 48, Mt 24%). 

‘Tf ye know these things, blessed are ye if ye do 
them.’ (Jn 13!), 

‘Blessed are they that have not seen, and yet 
have believed.’ (Jn 20”). ; 

[In Mt 25* a different word (evAoynuévor) is used]. 
These scattered sayings suffice to indicate how 
often our Lord’s teaching was expressed in words 
of blessing. With these Beatitudes in the canoni- 
cal Gospels should be compared one preserved by 
St. Paul, and one found in the Codex Beze— _ 

‘It is more blessed to give than to receive.’ 

(Ac 20%). 

‘If thou knowest what thou doest, thou art 
blessed ; but if thou knowest not, thou art 
under a curse, and a transgressor of the law.’ 
(Lk 6 D). 

The latter saying is addressed to a man who was 
working on the Sabbath ; probably it embodies a 
senuine tradition, but certainly it bears witness to 
the early recognition of the Beatitude as one of 
our Lord’s favourite methods of imparting truth. 
In the fifth of the New Sayings of Jesus (see 
Grenfell and Hunt’s ed, 1904) the word yaxdpvos 
can be restored, although the subject of the Beati- 
tude has been lost. Prof. Adeney directs atten- 
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tion to the presence in the Acts of Paul and 
Thekla of anumber of fresh Beatitudes. St. 
Paul is represented as giving utterance not only to 
some of the Beatitudes of Jesus, but also to such 
sayings as these— 

“Blessed are they that keep themselves chaste, 
because they shall be called the temple of 
God.’ 

‘Blessed be they who keep the baptism, for 
they shall rest in Father, Son, and Holy 
Spirit.’ 

The writer of this apocryphal book imitates our 
Lord’s Beatitudes, and expresses in this form both 
Pauline teaching and his own ascetic doctrine 
(Expositor, 5th series [1895], vol. ii. p. 375). 

2. The Group of Sayings. — When the word 
‘Beatitude’ is used in the plural, it refers as a 
rule to those sayings of Jesus, grouped at the 
beginning of the Sermon on the Mount, in which 
He solemnly announces who are the blessed in the 
Kingdom of heaven. Early examples of its use in 
this significance are—‘ The eight beatitudes that 
... spryngeth of grace’ (1531, Pilgr. Perf.) ; 
‘This quhilk S. Ambrose callis our Lord’s beati- 
tudes’ (1588, H. King Canisius’ Catech.). In his 
de Offic. (i. 6) Ambrose says: ‘He octo Christi 
Beatitudines sunt quasi Christi Paradoaa.’ 

iv. THE BEATITUDES IN MATTHEW ‘AND LUKE. 
—1. Their number in Matthew.—The ‘ Beatitudes’ 
are recorded in Mt 5? and Lk 67". In regard 
to the number of Beatitudes in Matthew there 
have been diverse opinions; the decision depends 
upon the view taken of vv.102— 

v.°. ‘Blessed are they that have been per- 
secuted for righteousness’ sake: for theirs is 
the kingdom of heaven.’ 

v.11. ‘Blessed are ye when men shall reproach 
you, and persecute you, and say all manner of 
evil against you falsely, for my sake.’ 

v.. ‘Rejoice, and be exceeding glad : for great 
is your reward in heaven: for so persecuted 
they the prophets which were before you.’ 

The seven Beatitudes in vv.*® describe the graces 
of the Christian character ; these are followed in 
v.!° by another Beatitude which assumes that those 
who possess these graces, and are, therefore, not 
of the world, will, so long as they are in the world, 
be exposed to its hatred. This general truth is 
first expressed; it is immediately afterwards 
brought home to the disciples as our Lord, using 
‘ye’ instead of ‘ they,’ reaffirms (v.") the blessed- 
ness of His hearers, should they endure reproach 
for His sake, If this interpretation be correct, 
there are eight Beatitudes in Matthew. In the 
first seven we behold the several rainbow hues of 
the light which reflects in human conduct the glory 
of the heavenly Father (v.15) ; in the eighth that 
light is seen in conflict with the darkness it is 
destined to overcome. 

If Mt 5°12 is not counted as a Beatitude, the 
number of perfection—seven—is obtained. This 
course is followed by some because the eighth 
Beatitude is not a declaration of the blessedness 
of character, and by others because its promise of 
the Kingdom of heaven merely repeats what has 
already been said. Augustine speaks of a ‘ heptad 
of Beatitudes,’ and regards the eighth as returning 
upon the first (‘octava tanguam ad caput redit’) 
Bruce refers to the ‘seven golden sentences’ which 
sum up the felicity of the Kingdom, though he 
afterwards enumerates eight classes of the blessed 
(The Training of the Twelve, p. 42). Wordsworth 
(in loc.) prefers the mystical significance of eight to 
similar interpretations of seven; for if seven is the 
number of rest after labour, ‘eight is the number 
of blessedness and glory after rest’; he also dwells 
on the annexing of the promise of the Kingdom of 
heaven to the eighth Beatitude as well as to the 
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first: ‘This is the consummation of blessedness ; 
the recurring note of the beatific octave; also in 
the eighth Beatitude the word ‘‘blessed” is re- 
peated for the sake of greater certainty and 
emphasis.’ : ‘ 

This repetition of the word ‘blessed’ in what is 
here called the eighth Beatitude is the ground 
assigned by some for dividing it into two Beati- 
tudes. Wright (Synopsis of the Gospels im Greek, 
p. 161) speaks of nine Beatitudes. In his judg- 
ment, however, the ninth, which is longer and in 
the second person, is an ‘explanatory enlargement’; 
he is also disposed to regard the eighth short 
Beatitude as ‘an editorial compilation, for the 
second half of it is repeated from the first Beati- 
tude, and the commencement is an abbreviation 
of the ninth.’ The so-called ninth Beatitude is 
best regarded as an enlargement of the eighth, 
but no sufficient reason is given for rejecting the 
eighth. 

Delitzsch is alone in holding that there are ten 
Beatitudes in Matthew to correspond with the 
Decalogue. To obtain the number ten he not 
only counts vv.!? and ™ as the eighth and ninth 
Beatitudes respectively, but also treats v. as the 
tenth Beatitude. The words ‘rejoice and be ex- 
ceeding glad’ (v.12) are regarded as equivalent to 
‘ blessed.’ 

2. The relation of the two versions.—Only four 
Beatitudes are given in Lk 6”-”; the relation of 
these to the eight Beatitudes in Matthew is one of 
the unsolved problems in NT criticism. The dif- 
ference between Matthew and Luke is shown in 
the following table, the variations in Luke being 
printed in ztalics :— 

‘ Blessed are 

1. ‘the poor in spirit: for theirs is the kingdom 
of heaven.’ 

(1.) ‘ye poor: for yours is the kingdom of God.’ 

2. ‘they that mourn: for they shall be com- 
forted.’ 

(3.) ‘ye that weep now : for ye shall laugh.’ 

3. ‘the meek: for they shall inherit the earth.’ 

4, ‘they that hunger and thirst after righteous- 
ness : for they shall be filled.’ 

(2.) ae that hunger now: for ye shall be filled.’ 

5. ‘the merciful: for they shall obtain mercy.’ 

6. ‘the pure in heart: for they shall see God? 

7. ‘the peacemakers: for they shall be called 
sons of God.’ 

8. ‘they that have been persecuted for right- 
eousness’ sake: for theirs is the kingdom 
of heaven. 
ye when men shall reproach you, and perse- 
cute you, and say all manner of evil against 
you falsely, for my sake. 

Rejoice, and be exceeding glad: for great is 
your reward in heaven: for so persecuted 
they the prophets which were before you.’ 

(4.) ‘ye when men shall hate you, and when they 
shall separate you from their company, and 
reproach you, and cast out your name as 
evil, for the Son of Man’s sake. 

Rejoice in that day, and leap for joy: for 
behold, your reward is great in heaven: 
for in the same manner did their fathers 
unto the prophets.’ 

The chief elements in the problem to be solved 
are: the presence in Matthew alone of Beatitudes 
3, 5, 6, 7; Luke’s variations from Matthew’s 
wording of Beatitudes 1, 2, 4, 8, especially (a) 
the absence from 1 and 4 of words which make 
blessedness depend upon spiritual conditions, and 
(6) the use of the second person throughout. This 
problem is part of a larger problem, viz., Do 
Matthew and Luke report the same discourse ? 
and if they do, which account is the more primi- 
tive? (See art. SERMON ON THE Mount). 
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_The view that Matthew and Luke narrate two 
different discourses is now generally abandoned. 
This theory accounts for all the variations, but it 
leaves unexplained the remarkable resemblances 
in the general purport of the teaching, the frequent 
identity of phraseology, and the close agreement 
of the introductory narratives and of the closing 
parables. Therefore, the question to be asked in 
regard to the two versions of the Beatitudes is 
part of the larger question: How is it that in 
two reports of the same discourse there are so 
many variations? 

Some modern critics distinguish between primary 
and secondary Beatitudes, though different reasons 
are assigned in support of this distinction. (1) 
Wright (op. cit.) regards Beatitudes 1, 2, 4 as 
ale they belong to ‘the proto-Mattheus,’ 

ecause they are also found in Luke. The other 
Beatitudes have been ‘added at different dates as 
recollections occurred.’ But the non-occurrence of 
a saying in Luke is no proof that it is ‘secondary,’ 
unless it is certain that Luke is more primitive, 
and not a selection from the more original tradi- 
tion in Matthew. (2) Weiss (in Meyer’s Com.) 
describes the same three Beatitudes as authentic, 
because they point to the righteousness of the 
Kingdom as the summum bonum; the first to 
righteousness as not yet possessed, the second to 
the want of righteousness as a cause of sorrow, 
and the fourth to righteousness as an object of de- 
sire. The reasoning is entirely subjective. Weiss 
tests the authenticity of a Beatitude by its accord 
with his theory that the theme of the discourse is 
the nature of true and false righteousness ; on his 
own principles other Beatitudes might be proved 
authentic. The seventh might be said to point to 
the righteousness whose work is peace. 

When the narratives in Matthew and Luke are 


taken as they stand, the question remains: Which 
version of the Beatitudes more correctly repre- 
sents the actual words of Christ? 

That the shorter form in Luke is more genuine 


is the opinion of many scholars. Dr. E. A. Abbott 
thinks ‘it is more probable that Luke represents 
the letter of the original words of Jesus more 
closely than Matthew, however much the latter 
ma tter represent the spirit of them’ (Enc. 
Brit.? x. 798+). But the words which better repre- 
sent the spirit of the teaching apes also rest on the 
authority of Jesus. Though the two versions 
represent the same discourse, the one discourse 
may not have been delivered with such formality 
as many theories imply. It is more than probable 
that the longer form in Matthew omits some of 
our Lord’s comments on these sayings. The dif- 
ferent versions of the eighth Beatitude in Matthew 
int to this conclusion. The declaration of 
lessedness having been made in its most general 
form, it is then reaffirmed and expounded in its 
special bearing upon the men to whom our Lord 
was speaking. The Apostles will have the privi- 
lege of bearing ‘the reproach of Christ,’ and as 
sharers in the experience of the prophets they 
shall receive the prophets’ reward (cf. He 11%), 
Other Beatitudes may in like manner have been 
restated in a more specific form. For example, all 
who would enter the Kingdom of heaven need to 
be told that its blessings are bestowed on the poor 
in spirit ; but it is to His true disciples and not 
to the multitude that Jesus says, ‘ Ye, In your 
poverty, are blessed.’ The argument for the 
rimitive character of Luke is stated (Expositor, 
5th series [1895], vol. ii.) succinctly and forcefully 
by Professor Adeney. The sayings o1 which 
Matthew gives a longer version than Luke are 
described as expositions of ‘the hidden truth con- 
tained in the shorter utterances.’ The Beatitudes 
peculiar to Matthew are not relegated to an 
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editor, but are held to be the true teaching of 
our Lord, though probably not in their original 
context. The literary problem is complicated by 
the absence from Matthew of the four Woes, 
which in Luke (6%) correspond to the four 
Beatitudes. The theory that Luke gives the 
more primitive form involves the assumption that 
Matthew omitted the Woes and inserted an equal 
number of Blessings. Yet Wright’s conclusion, 
after a thorough study of the Synoptic problem, 
is that the Woes in Luke are either ‘conflated 
from another source’ or ‘editorial inversions of 
the Blessings. 

_ The theoty that Matthew gives the Beatitudes 
in their more primitive form has the support of 
Tholuck and Meyer among older writers, and more 
recently of H. Holtzmann and Beyschlag. On 
the authority of one who probably heard these 
words of Blessing, the Beatitudes peculiar to 
Matthew are regarded not only as authentic say- 
ings of Jesus, but also as parts of the original 
discourse. Holtzmann also holds that Luke modi- 
fied the language of Matthew in accordance with 
his own ascetic views (Hand-Comm., ‘Die Synop.,’ 
p. 100); but this supposition is not essential to 
the theory. The shorter form of some Beatitudes 
in Luke may faithfully represent the words of 
Christ, perhaps His own special application of a 
general truth to His disciples. Dr. Bruce, who 
has no bias in favour of ‘antiquated Harmonistic,’ 
suggests that, as a critical description of Mt 5-7, 
‘The Teaching on the Hill’ is probably more 
correct than ‘The Sermon on the Mount’; ‘ teach- 
ing’ (d6ax7) as distinguished from ‘ preaching’ 
(kjpvyua) implies both the announcement of a 
theme and its expansion. It follows that two 
forms of a Beatitude may be authentic, ‘the one 
as theme, the other as comment.’ According to 
this view, the theme of the first Beatitude is given 
in Luke, but in Matthew ‘one of the expansions, 
not necessarily the only one.’ It is of little 
moment whether the shorter form is primary, 
i.e. the enunciation of a theme afterwards ex- 
pounded by our Lord ; or secondary, 7.e. His own 
narrowing of a general assertion previously made. 
On either pppoe Luke, ‘ while faithfully re- 
producing at least a part of our Lord’s teaching 
on the hill,’ may state that teaching ‘not in its 
origina |setting, but readapted so as to serve the 
practical purpose of Christian instruction’ (The 
Expositor’s Greek Test., vol. i. pp. 94 ff, 509). 

3. Order and connexion of thought.—The order 
of the second and third Beatitudes is reversed in 
Codex Beze and the Vulgate; so also Clem. 
Alex., Aug., Orig., Eus., Greg. of Nyssa. Tholuck 
thinks that this change from the best authenti- 
cated order was made on mystical grounds ; either 
because the promise of the lower good should im- 
mediately follow that of heaven (Orig.), or because 
vf represents mystically a higher stage of blessed- 
ness (Greg. of ‘eye ; 

In the generally accepted order of the Beatitudes 
a sequence of thought may be traced, though the 
‘scale of grace and glory’ is perhaps not so care- 
fully ‘graduated’ as some have supposed (cf. Amb. 
on Lk6). The first grace—poverty of spirit—is the 
germ of all the rest ; the first and last Beatitude is 
the all-comprising word—‘ theirs is the kingdom of 
heaven.’ ‘The six Beatitudes that intervene unfold 
different aspects of Christian virtue and set forth 
its peculiar blessedness, for each blessing promised 
is the fitting reward of the inward grace, and each 
is included in the promise of the Kingdom. Dr. 
Fairbairn (Studies in the Life of Christ) divides the 
Beatitudes into two classes—‘ those of resignation 
and those of hope’; the first four Beatitudes are 
placed in the former class, the last four in the 
fatter class. This division is simple, and serves to 
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emphasize the distinction between the passive and 
active graces of the Christian character. Yet it 
seems better to distinguish the eighth Beatitude 
from the other seven; it differs from them essenti- 
ally, for it attaches blessedness to endurance of 
opposition and not to inward qualities, to conduct 
and not to character, to something a man does and 
not to what he is. In the seven Beatitudes on 
character, there are two triads. The first three, 
as Dr. Dykes points out (The Manifesto of the King, 
p- 101), are closely connected and refer to negative 
eraces; in the last three, positive graces are in- 
timately combined as elements of righteousness ; 
the fourth or central Beatitude is the link between 
these first groups. . ‘As the first three, the trilogy 
of spiritual humiliation, lead up to and produce 
that blessed hunger after Divine righteousness ; 
so the second three, a trilogy of characteristic 
Christian graces, are the fulfilment of the soul’s 
hunger.’ 

With a ‘proposal of the end—blessedness,’ says 
Jeremy Taylor, ‘our excellent and gracious Law- 
giver begins His sermon’ (The Great Exemplar, 
pt. 2, sec. xi.). Beatitude is the essence of 
Christianity, its beginning and end. The ‘ Beati- 
tudes’ reveal the nature of true blessedness and 
the conditions of its attainment ; they reflect the 
light which shines from the Hebrew Scriptures 
that declare the blessedness of the righteous ; but 
they are illumined not only by the Prophets and 
Psalmists .who went before, but also by the 
Apostles and Teachers who come after. Wernle 
says with true insight: ‘Jesus Himself made of 
Christianity a religion of hope. . . . If Paul ina 
later age preaches the religion of longing in words 
of Satealling eloquence, he is merely continuing 
in his own language the Beatitudes of Jesus’ (The 
Beginnings of Christianity, i. 68). 
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J. G. TASKER. 

BEAUTY.—This term is applied alike to the 
physical grace of men and animals, to external 
nature and works of art, and to moral character 
and action. In every relationship it is a quality 
capable of imparting exquisite pleasure, and a 
power that commands and captivates. The appre- 
ciation of beauty for its own intrinsic charm was 
a special characteristic of the Greeks, to whom the 
world was a wonder of order and adaptation, and 
who found an element of worship in the beauty that 
was a prerogative of the gods. With the Israelites, 
and in the East generally, beauty was esteemed 
rather as a sign of dignity and noble birth (Jg 8"), 
and beautiful things were valued as the accessories 
of official decoration. Much in the Gospels that 
we feel to be beautiful and describe by that name, 
is there specialized by such terms as ‘grace,’ ‘glory,’ 
‘excellency,’ as indicating in each particular case 
the arresting feature of charm, sublimity, or pre- 
eminence that makes it beautiful. Thus in the 
ier “If God so clothe the grass of the field’ 
(Lk 128), and in the declaration concerning the 
lilies of the field, that Solomon in all his glory was 
not arrayed like one of them (v.27), the beauty 
was due to external investiture rather than to any 
inherent fact of symmetry and proportion. So 
when the merchantman is donate as seeking 
goodly pearls (Mt 13”), and the righteousness of 
Christ’s disciples is expected to exceed that of the 
scribes and Pharisees (Mt 5%), the quality of 
beauty arises from the surprising rarity and recog- 
nized pre-eminence of the things referred to. 

1. Personal appearance of Christ. —Much has 
been written about the face of Christ, Tradition, 
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athering its data from the apocryphal ‘Letter of 

entulus,’ the portrait which Jesus is said to have 
sent to king Abgar of Edessa, the story of Veronica's 
veil, the pictures and eikons of the early and medi- 
zeval Church, and accumulated literary traditions, 
has given to Art its typical presentation of Christ’s 
countenance. The subject, however, is one about 
which there is no certain information. On the 
mount of Transfiguration the three disciples had a 
brief glimpse of the heavenly beauty that then 
shone out from the face of Christ. But those who 
were then eye-witnesses of His majesty (2 P 1") 
tell us that the glorious vision surpassed all de- 
scription. It remained with them as a restful and 
inspiring memory, like the ‘unspeakable words’ of 
St. Paul’s ecstatic experience (2 Co 12%). 

2. Beauty in external nature.—It is profoundly 
suggestive of the reality of the Incarnation that 
He by whom the worlds were made spoke so little 
about them. When He called Himself and His 
disciples ‘ the light of the world’ (Jn 8", Mt5"4), the 
allusion to light was not in the spirit of Milton’s 
sublime apostrophe (Par. Lost, iii. 1ff.), but with 
reference to its conflict with darkness. When He 
pointed to the redness of the evening sky (Mt 16°), 
it was not to speak of a Presence immanent in the 
light of setting suns, but to express the feeling of 
wonder that those who could draw a practical 
lesson from something so remote could not hear 
the footsteps of moral destiny so close behind 
themselves. And so in the instances of the frail, 
beautiful grass and the lilies of the field (Mt 6**), 
the allusion served as an argument for God’s still 
greater care of things more precious. 

3. Ethical beauty.—The life of Christ witnessed 
in every detail to His inspiring and impressive per- 
sonality. It is surely a torso presentation of that 
life that would make ‘sweet reasonableness’ its 
prevailing characteristic. Rather it is marked by 
the absence of that philosophic detachment that 
would live and let live. In His mind truth took 
precedence even of the heavenly hope, and He 
assured His disciples that if that hope were a sweet 
but baseless imagination, He would have told them 
(Jn 14?). He had come as light into the world, and 
questionings not only of the defiant darkness (Jn 
1°), but of the bewildering twilight (167*-), sprang 
up around His path. In His presence men were 
greater and less than they had been before. Even 
in the days of His tlesh those who were Christ’s 
were impelled to put on Christ, and were after- 
wards recognized as having been with Him (Ac 4%). 
He exemplified in His own life the principle by 
which His disciples were to live and extend His 
kingdom. His outward power was the measure of 
His inward submission. He came not to do His 
own will (Jn 6%). It was when He was lifted up 
that He would draw all men unto Himself (12%). 
Even so the life of the Christian has its condition 
of complete and continuous surrender, and in the 
service of the gospel it is found that men do not 
yield to the messenger, but to what they see that 
he yields to. 

In the course of Christ’s life on earth, along with 
the general impression of His teaching and mini- 
stry there were various incidents that showed in a 
special manner with what tender sympathy He 
took upon Him our nature and bore our infirmities. 
Among these may be mentioned the conversation 
with the Samaritan woman at Jacob’s well (Jn 4), 
the blessing of the little children that were almost 
sent away (Mt 19'* ||), the touching of the leper in 
the act of healing (Mt 8%), and the words of hope 
concerning Nineveh (Mt 124) and Tyre (Lk 10®*), 
and those who should come into the qcnpdom from 
the distant East and West (Mt 8"). On the cross 
we have the prayer for His persecutors (Lk 23%), 
His comradeship with the penitent thief (v.*%), and 
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the commending of His mother to the care of the 
disciple John (Jn 19%), 
Also in the lives of others, 
met with intuitions and 
affinity of soul were 


, chiefly of women, He 
actions which through His 
[ : noticed and commended by 
Him as bearing the stamp of moral and spiritual 
beauty. Such were the return of the Samaritan 
leper to give glory to God (Lk 1738) ; the humble 
insistency of the Syro-Phenician woman (Mk 72*:); 
the courage and consecration of the widow who 
gave her mites to the Lord (12); the act of the 
sinful woman who bathed His feet with her tears 
(Lk 7*), and of her also who unsealed, as for His 
burial, the alabaster vase of precious ointment 
(Jn 127), 

With regard to things physically and morally 
loathsome, on the other hand, the disease of leprosy 
(Mt 8?, Lk 7” 17") and the affliction of demoniac 
possession (Mt 9°, Mk 7%, Lk 8° ete.) could always 
claim His healing power; there was discriminating 
pity towards those who had sinned in ignorance 
(Lk 23%), or who had been overcome by some swift 
and overmastering temptation (Mt 264, Lk 747, Jn 
416 2115), or by the difficulties of outward cireum- 
stance (Mk 107+, Lk 138); while in sharp contrast 
with the above, there was His denunciation by 
descriptive parable and stern rebuke of the hope- 
less offensiveness of the Pharisaic type (Mt 2]}9 23, 
Lk 20” etc.). 

LiTERATURE.—Under (1) Hauck-Herzog, PRE, art. ‘Christus- 
bilder’; Schaff-Herzog, Encyc. of Relig. Knowledge, art. ‘ Christ, 
Pictures of’, Farrar, Christ in Art, pp. 67-95. Under (2) Wendt, 
Teaching of Jesus, i. 151 ff.; Expositor, 3rd ser. ii. [1885] 224 ff. 
Under|(3) Liddon, Bampton Lectures8, p. 192 ff.; Channing, 
Complete Works [1884], pp. 237-243. G. M. MACKIE. 


BED.—The word ‘bed’ (kAivn, xpd8Baros, Koirn) 
is found in the Gospels only in Mt 97-6, Mk 2+” 
42. 730, Lk 538 816 117 17%, Jn 5°. There is little 
here to indicate the kind of bed, or beds, that were 
in use among the Hebrews in the time of Christ. 
Among the ancient Hebrews, however, as among 
ether Oriental peoples of that day, the bed usually 
consisted of a a oars Se quilt, or thin mattress, to be 
used, according to the season, or the condition of 
the owner, with or without covering (cf. Ex 227 
‘For that [the outer garment worn in the daytime] 
is his only covering: it is his garment for his skin: 
wherein shall he sleep?’). The very poor often 
made their bed of the skins of animals, old cloaks 
or rugs, or slept in their ordinary clothing on the 
bare ground floor, as they do to-day in the East. 

The bedding ordinarily in use among Orientals 
now is, doubtless, much the same as it wasin Christ’s 
day: a mat made of rushes or straw to be laid 
down first ; sheep or goat skins, or a quilt stuffed 
with hair or vegetable fibre, or both, to lie upon ; 
and a covering consisting often only of the ‘ cloak, 
or outer garment, of the poor man, but sometimes 
in summer of some light stuff in addition, or in 
winter of skins, or some heavier quilted stuff. 

Various allusions are made in the Gospels to beds 
that could be carried : ‘ Arise, take up t iecan and 
go unto thine house’ (Mt 9°); ‘ Rise, take up thy 
bed, and walk’ ; ‘And immediately the man. . . 
took up his bed, and walked’ (Jn 58?) =< Behold 
men bringing on a bed a man that was palsied 
(Lk 5% RV). St. Luke and St. Mark tell us that on 
this occasion, when, because of the crowd in the 
house, the four men could not reach Jesus with the 
paralytic, they took him up on the house-top, 
broke through the roof, and ‘let him down through 
the tiling with the couch (kuiduoy ; In v.18, however, 
the word «Atv, ‘bed,’ is used) into the midst before 
Jesus’ (Lk 5”), or, as St. Mark puts it, ‘Jet down 
the bed (xpéBBaros) wherein the sick of the palsy 
fay” (27) ; 

pes inary use at night the bed was laid on 
the floor, generally on the mat, which served to 
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keep it off the ground, frequently on a light 
portable frame of wood which served a like pur- 
pose ; but sometimes on a more elevated bedstead 
(‘under the bed,’ Mk 4 RV). In the morning the 
bedding was all rolled up, and, after being aired 
and sunned, was put aside on the raised platform, 
or packed away for the day in a chest or closet. A 
bedstead of any pretensions was rare among the 
Hebrews, and was looked upon as a luxury ; the 
nearest approach to it being in general the raised 
platform on the side of the room. The richness of 
beds and of bedsteads among some of the Asiatic 
peoples, however, was at least equal to that of the 
Greeks and Romans (cf. Pr -7!* 17, 1S 28%), The 
degree of richness would depend, of course, upon 
the wealth of the family and the style of the house 
or tent, as it does to-day among the Bedawin. 
Usually a room was set apart as a bedroom, 
where the whole family slept. ‘My children are 
with me in bed, I cannot rise and give thee’ (Lk 
11°5), Among the poorest a portion of the single 
room occupied by the family was set apart for 
sleeping, and, generally, this was raised above the 
levet of the floor. When the house was of two 
storeys, the beds were laid in one of the rooms of 
the upper storey, or, during the summer, prefer- 
ably, on the flat roof. See, further, art. Coucu. 
Guo. B. EAGER. 
BEELZEBUB or BEELZEBUL.—It is strange 
that this name has never a been satisfactorily 
explained ; stranger still that no trace of it has 
been found as yet among the scores of Jewish 
names for angels and spirits. The first part of the 
name is clear enough; it is the Aramaic form of 
the Hebrew ‘ Baal’ ; nor is there anything strange 
in the dropping of ) before fin the MSS followed 
by modern editors like Westcott-Hort and Weiss 
(Cheyne in his art. ‘ Beelzebul’ in the Encyc. Bibi. 
finds ‘this scepticism as to \ in Beed paradoxical,’ 
‘the word BeefeBovd inexplicable and hardly pro- 
nounceable,’ and urges against it ‘the famous 
passage Mt 10°, where the oixodeomérns implies 
the speaker’s consciousness that bya is one element 
in the title,’ but his objection completely misses 
the mark. The dropping of the \ is merely pho- 
netical ; ef. in Josephus Beféded in codd. MVRC for 
Bedgédex (BJ iil. 25), Bafwpos for Badéfwpos (c. Apion. 
i. 124), Bagadpdvns for Bapgapp. (Ant. xiv. 330) ; 
’Awerdd in Cod. Q of Dn 1 [Theod.] for “Apedrodd ; 
‘Philadephia’ in the Syriac Version of Euseb.’s 
HE, etc.* More difficult is the change of 6 into > 
at the end of the word, supposing the common ex- 
planation to be correct, that the name comes from 
2K 1%. It has been explained as an intentional 
cacophonic corruption (=‘god of the dung’) or a 
dialectical or phonetic variation (cf. Beliar for 
Belial or Bab el-Mande/ for Manded). The spelling 
with 6 was retained in the NT by Luther, though 
his Greek text had \, and by RV in text; it was 
introduced by Jerome in the Vulgate, see the Index 
of Werdsworth-White, where 15 Latin spellings of 
the name are given, and cf. Jerome’s remark in 
OS 66, 11: ‘in fine ergo nominis b litera legenda 
est, non 1; musca enim zebuwb vocatur.’ ) is even 
found in Cod. 243 of the text of Symmachus in 
2K 1°; but see the Syriac Hexapla in v.°, and 
note, what has generally been overlooked, that 
the Septuagint took 31 not 21 5ya for the name 
of the god of Ekron: émifnrijcas ev ry Baad (dative) 
Mviay (accusative) dedv’Axxapwr ; likewise Jos.: mpos 
Thy Axxapoy Jedy Muiav, robro yap jy dvopa Tw Dew. 
On the fly in worship and legend see Plin. HN 
x. 28. 75; Pats Deser. Gr. V. xiv. 1; ASlian, 
Nat. Anim. v. 17, xi. 8; Usener, Gotternamen, 
p. 260. There were Jewish legends about flies, 
such as that there were none in the temple (A both 
* The best analogy is the Syr. name ]’DWY172, ‘son of the Bel 
of heaven,’ explained by Barheb. as ‘he with four names.’ 
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vy. 8); Elisha was recognized as a prophet by the 
woman of Shunem, because no fly erept over his 
place at the table (Berakh. 106); on_the yeger 
ha-ra as a fly see Berakh. 61a, Targ. Jer. on Ec 
101). The supposition that the name corresponds 
to Aramaic x2a%$yia=‘enemy’ is not ver pkey, 
nor the other that it is the Baal of the heavenly 
mansion who became the Baal of the nether world 
(JAS, 1878, pp. 220-221). Later Jews identified 
Baal-zebub with Baal-berith, and told that some 
would carry an image of him (in the shape of a fly) 
in their pockets, producing it and kissing it from 
time to time (Shab. 836. 636). Procopius states 
(ad 2K.1): rdhy éore padetv €& Gv HicéBros ev dpxy Ths 
Evayyedixns Iporapackeufs ék Tay Pihwvos mapariverar, 
Ws daluwy fv, otrw Neydmevos: uaddNov 5é yuv wahard 
Tis, jv e€Oeorolncay. Zahn (on Mt 12°) lays stress 
on the fact that the article is missing before 
dpxovre TGv Saydvwv (‘a prince of the devils, not 
the prince’); but the definite article is found in 
Mark and Luke, and in Mt 9* (if this verse be 
not a later addition) where several Latin docu- 
ments have the name. 

How scanty is our knowledge of NT times, when 
such a name, which appears quite popular in the 
NT, defies as yet all explanation, and is not found 
anywhere else! Origen on John xix. (p. 315, ed. 
Preuschen) remarks: mdvrws yap rept dayudvwv Te 
peuabhikecay Kat Tod dpxovTos alrav, @ dvoua Beed- 
§eBovrn Ttatra dé od mavu Te ev Tols Pepouévots KetTar 
BiBrLots. 

LiteRATURE.—In addition to works cited above, see A. Loisy, 
*Beelzeboul’ (Rev. d’hist. et de lit. rel. 1904, v. 484-466). 
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The idea of begetting, as applied in the natural or in a meta- 
phorical or spiritual sense, is expressed in the Gospels by the 
common words yevvew, ‘to beget’ (which occurs in the LXX as 


the equivalent of the Heb. ope meaning either ‘to beget’ or 


‘to bear,’ and is similarly used in the NT); yevynros, properly 
‘begotten,’ but which, like the verb, is also found in the sense 
of ‘born’; “ovoyevas, ‘only-begotten.’ The common word yevvaa, 
with its derivatives, is, as might be expected, used to express 
natural begetting and natural birth. So povoyevys, used in the 
Fourth Gospel only of the relation of Christ to God the Father, 
occurs in Lk 712 of the son of the widow of Nain, meaning 
simply ‘only son’ (cf. 842 Jairus’ daughter, and 928 the demoniac 
boy); and yevnres in the sense of ‘born’ in Mt 1111, Lk 723 
(‘among those that are born of women’). In Matthew and 
Luke again, 70 yevvnfév and 73 yevvdevov are used to describe the 
miraculous conception of our Lord in the womb of the Virgin 
Mary ; Mt 120 has ‘that which is conceived in her (AVm ‘be- 
goteen *)is of the Holy Ghost,’ and Lk 135 ‘that which shall be 

orn of thee (RVm ‘is begotten’) shall be called the Son of God.’ 
In both cases obviously the expression will bear the rendering 
‘which is begotten’ or ‘which is conceived,’ according to the 
ordinary sense in which the verb is known to occur. 

The Messianic and the spiritual uses of the 
words for begetting are those which alone call for 
remark in connexion with the Gospels and the NT 
area In the Gospels, and there particularly 
in the Gospel of John, we find them applies to 
Christ and His relation to God the Father, and, 
in connexion with that reference, to the case of 
believers who, receiving Christ by faith, are, in 
virtue of the new principle of life thus imparted to 
them, born again, become children of God. This 
latter thought is suggested in the Gospels, and 
dwelt upon at length in the Epistles. 

We may regard as the locus classicus of the 
theological or spiritual application of the idea of 
begetting, as we find’ it in the Gospels, the well- 
known passage in the Prologue to the Fourth 
Gospel : ‘No man hath seen God at any time; the 
only-begotten Son (6 sovoyerys vids),* who is in the 
bosom of the Father, he hath declared him’ (Jn 138), 
Here the use of the term sovoyevys in this connexion 
at once raises the quseon as to the precise sense 
in which it is applied to Christ, whether it refers 
to His being by Divine nature and essence Son of 
God, or merely to His manifestation in time as 


* WH read jcovoysvns Os0s, following x*BO*L. 
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ssiah, as one specially chosen to reveal to man- 
ed the will of oe ce God. A little study 
of the history of the term ‘ only-begotten’ shows 
that it is by no means peculiar to the Gospels, but 
is rather a familiar Messianic term, which depends, 
for a clear understanding of the thoughts denoted 
and connoted by it, upon what, we may gather 
from other sources, was the national behef as to 
God’s self-revelation in the history of grace. We 
are reminded, for instance, that Israel (Ex 4”, Hos 
1"), the kings of Israel (1 Ch 28°), and the Messiah 
(Ps 27), of whom the latter were types, were suc- 
cessively called sons of God, or God’s firstborn. 
Again, St. Paul (in Ac 13%) and the Epistle to the 
Hebrews (15 5°) quote Ps 27 as a Messianic pro- 
phecy which had been fulfilled in the mission of 
Jesus: ‘Thou art my Son; this day have I be- 
gotten thee’ (a7jpepoy yeyevynka ge). jae 

In view of this Messianic, spiritual application of 
the idea referred to, the words of Ps 27 have been 
supposed to allude to some typical king like David 
or Solomon, and the expression, ‘Thou art my Son, 
this day have I begotten thee,’ to denote an act 
performed by God on the person addressed, as by 
constituting him king, He had moulded _his life 
afresh and set him in a special relation to Himself. 
Applied to Christ, this might be taken as re- 
ferring to such an event as the Resurrection, 
with reference to which St. Paul says in Ro 1* 
that by it God ‘declared him to be the Son of God 
with power.’ This might be accepted as a fairly 
adequate account of the Messianic ideas held bad 
the early disciples, and of the interpretation whic 
they were likely to ee upon the passage in the 
Second Psalm, when they studied it, as St. Paul did, 
by the light of the Resurrection of Jesus. They 
must have been largely influenced by traditional 
opinions on the subject of the Messiah, and would 
therefore interpret the words, ‘This day have L 
begotten thee,’ as referring not to any event in a 
past eternity or to any period prior to the Incar- 
nation of the Son of God, but to some definite 
point in the history of His manifestation to the 
world, as, for example, to the period of the birth 
of Jesus, or of the Baptism, when the voice from 
heaven declared Him to be God’s Beloved Son, or, 
as St. Paul appears to teach in his discourse in 
Acts (13) and in his Epistle to the Romans, to 
the period of the Resurrection. 

Such an interpretation, however, of the passage 
referred to as we find in the teachings of St. Paul 
and of the Epistle to the Hebrews, does not ade- 
quately explain the language of the Fourth Gospel 
or the author’s allusions to the pre-existence of 
Christ as Logos, and to His relation to the Father 
as the Only-begotten Son. The Evangelist speaks 
in such a way of the nature and mission of the Logos 
or the Son of God as plainly to assume the eternal 
pre-existence of that Logos or Son. When John, 
eeeae for himself, says in the Prologue (14), 
‘The Word was made flesh, and dwelt among us, 
and we beheld his glory, the glory as of the only- 
begotten of the Father,’ the saliou of the sentence 
is He of whom he has just spoken as having been 
in the beginning with God, and as having been 
God’s agent in the work of Creation. Again, in 
v.* “No man hath seen God at any time ; the only- 
begotten Son, which is in the bosom of the Father, 
he hath declared him,’ the expression ‘which is 
in the bosom of the Father’ is apparently meant 
for a further explanation or definition of the ex- 
pression ‘ only-begotten Son,’ the present participle 
6 #y signifying, as Alford puts it, ‘essential truth 
without any particular regard to time,’ while the 
peculiar construction els rdv «édrov, literally ‘into? 
not ‘in’ ‘the bosom’ (as might have been expected 
—év Tw kd), is, as that commentator again points 
out, ‘a pregnant construction, involving the get- 
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ting of the Son and His being the Néyos of the 
Father,—His proceeding forth from God.’ ‘It isa 
similar expression on the side of His Unity with 
the Father to eiui rapa rod God on the side of His 
manifestation to men.’ The meaning of the pas- 
sage is that Christ, who is by nature the Son of 
God, begotten before all worlds, is He who alone 
could and did declare the nature and the will of 
that God whom no man hath seen or could have 
known apart from such a revelation. Here it is 
evident that the begetting referred to by the use 
of the word ‘only-begotten’ (wovoyerys) is different 
from that which is spoken of in the Second Psalm. 

Again, in His discourse to Nicodemus, Jesus 
Himself alludes clearly to His pre-existence and 
essential Sonship when He says that God ‘gave 
his only-begotten Son, that whosoever believeth 
in him should not perish, but have everlasting life’ ; 
and in the next sentence it is added, ‘For God 
sent not his Son into the world to condemn the 
world’ (Jn 3217), There the words ‘ gave’ and 
‘sent’ imply pre-existence on the part of the Son. 
Similar references occur elsewhere in the discourses 
of Jesus as recorded in the Fourth Gospel, for 
example, that of Jn 6% ‘Not that any man hath 
seen the Father, save he which is of God (lit. ‘from 
God,’ rapa& rod Ge0d), he hath seen the Father,’ with 
which ef. v.8 ‘I came down from heaven,’ and v.& 
“What and if ye shall see the Son of Man ascend 
up where he was before?’ passages which, as H. 
Holtzmann points out, ‘connect the historic with 
the preter-historic being of the pre-existent Logos 
—the Son of God, that is, in the theological, not 
the Messianic sense.’ 

A comparison of these passages in the Fourth 
Gospel with Ps 27 shows that the thought of ‘be- 
getting,’ as it affects the relations between the 
Father and the Son, has more than one meaning. 
Dorner notes even in the Synoptic Gospels three 
senses in which it is applied—the physical, the 
ethical, and the official. If we extend our view 
so as to include the Fourth Gospel, a similar divi- 
sion suggests itself: the theological, or, as it is 
sometimes called, the metaphysical ; the official or 
Messianic; and the ethical or spiritual. Jesus 
as Logos is Son of God by nature. Essential] Son- 
ship, eternal generation, is predicated of Him. 
Then, in a special official sense, His setting apart 
to the Messianic office is, according to a familiar 
Scripture figure (cf. Ps 2”), regarded as ‘a beget- 
ting,’ that is, the inauguration of a new vocation 
or a new order of things. This notion of beget- 
ting is practically the idea conveyed by the word 
‘Messiah’ or ‘Christ’ itself, and by what Jesus 
Himself says, according to Jn 10%, ‘Say ye of him, 
whom the Father hath sanctified, and sent into the 
world, Thou blasphemest; because I said, I am the 
Son of God?’ Lastly, the thought of begetting 
is applied in the sense of a Divine communication 
of life, as when the Spirit of God descended and 
abode upon Christ. Thus when the Baptist saw 
the sign, the dove from heaven alighting upon 
Jesus, he tells us, ‘And I saw, and bare record that 
this is the Son of God’ (Jn 1%). This third aspect 
is important as illustrating the point of connexion 
between the Sonship of Christ and that of believers, 
the Divine Sonship based on a generation, that 
is, a Divine communication of life. Each of these 
aspects has its own significance. x : 

14. The theological is associated with the apologetic 
aim of the Fourth Gospel. Jt was an important 
part of the object of the Evangelist to enable the 
Church to rid herself of the influence of the mis- 
chievous speculations of the time, of a humani- 
tarian Ebionism on the one side, and of Gnosticism 
onthe other. That Jesus is God from the begin- 
ning, —eternally God,—was his answer to those 
who would detract from the Divin 
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Jesus. Again, by his doctrine of Sonship, the 
application of the thought of generation to the 
relation of God the Father to Christ the Son, St. 
John gave a new meaning to the expression 
‘Logos,’ which represented a well-known philo- 
sophical conception long current in the East and 
among the later Platonists and Stoics, while the 
speculations of Philo and the Alexandrian School 
had brought it into still greater prominence. 
According to the Fourth Gospel, Christ as Logos 
is the Revealer of the Father, not as Philo and 
others imagined, as being an ‘emanation,’ an out- 
flow from the Inaccessible Deity, a shadowy 
existence to be described only by analogies and 
metaphors, or by mere negations, but as being 
the Son of God, who shared the Divine nature 
and glory, One who came at the Father’s bidding 
to do the Father's will. What that mysterious 
‘begetting’ meant, in virtue of which the Son of 
God was Son of God, John did not attempt to 
explain. To him it was a Divine mystery which 
none could penetrate. It was enough for him that 
God so loved the world as to send forth His Son, 
sharer of His Divine nature, for that world’s sal- 
vation. Thus, according to the testimony of St. 
John, Jesus ‘is ovoyerjs, the Only - begotten, as 
Logos ; He appears as povoyevys through the In- 
carnation’ (Beyschlag). , 

2, Again, in all four Gospels the idea of beget- 
ting is applied in an official or Messianic sense in 
connexion with Christ’s actual appearing among 
men and with His redemptive mission. The three 
Synoptists record the Divine proclamation with 
which, at the Baptism, the first stage of Christ’s 
ministry was solemnly inaugurated: ‘This is m 
beloved Son, in whom I am well pleased’ (Mt 317 ||). 
The same Evangelists testify to the events of the 
Transfiguration, when again the voice from heaven 
addressed the disciples in similar language, as if to 
inaugurate the final stage of Christ’s ministry 
(Mt 17°|\). In the latter case the addition of the 
words ‘hear ye him’ to the original form of the 
Divine testimony would naturally suggest to per- 
sons familiar, as the disciples probably were, with 
the current Messianic interpretation of Ps 27, the 
thought of the Divine decree there spoken of, 
which constituted the subject of the prophecy 
King of God’s people, having a Divine right to 
their loyalty and obedience. In the Fourth Gospel 
this official aspect of the idea of begetting in con- 
nexion with Christ is expressed in those passages 
in which Jesus speaks of Himself as One sent of 
God, and by that mission brought into a new rela- 
tion to God and to mankind. That ‘sanctifica- 
tion’ and that ‘sending’ of which He speaks (10*) 
correspond to the begetting referred to by the 
Psalmist, though in this case they point to the 
Incarnation, and not, as in Ro 14, to the Resurrec- 
tion. In illustration of this we may compare with 
the passages already quoted in another connexion 
(Jn 317 6%: 46-62) such utterances as these: ‘I pro- 
ceeded and came forth from God ; neither came I 
of myself, but he sent me’ (8%) ; ‘ Ye have believed 
that I came out from God . . . I came forth from 
the Father, and am come into the world’ (1677 *), 
‘Sending forth’ and ‘coming forth’ appear, accord- 
ing to the Fourth Gospel, to have been favourite 
expressions in the mouth of Jesus with which to 
describe His Messianic commission, and that act 
of Divine grace which was, as it were, the genesis 
of the New Dispensation—the reign of ‘ grace and 
truth’ inaugurated by Christ as Messiah; as St. 
John himself laid special stress upon the Incarna- 
tion of the Logos as an event which meant the 
manifestation of that ‘life’ (14) which ‘was the 
light of men.’ The thought is the same. The 
idea—coming from heaven, being sent of God—is 


e dignity of practically identical with that of ‘became flesh.’ 
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In this Messianic sense, then, the thought of ‘ beget- 
ting’ may fitly apply to the beginning of Christ’s 
manifestation in history. : 

3. The third aspect is the spiritual or ethical. 
In Christ, as the Only-begotten, the proofs of the 
Divine Sonship are found in His absolute sinless- 
ness (Jn 86), in that He did alway those things 
which pleased God (8”); that there was perfect har- 
mony between Christ and the Father in all things, 
in willing and in working, and in the fact that Jesus 
was habitually conscious of the Father’s presence, 
so that during the season of His sorest trial, when 
He was deserted by His disciples, He was ‘not 
alone, for the Father was with him’ (Jn 16*).. This 
aspect of the doctrine of the Divine Sonship of 
Jesus is of great interest and importance in con- 
nexion with the idea of ‘begetting,’ being the 
point at which the doctrine of the sonship of be- 
lievers is linked on to that of the Sonship of Christ 
Himself. It is in this connexion that St. John 
introduces at once the conception of Christ as the 
Word made flesh, and that of the regeneration of 
believers. The two thoughts are indeed, in the 
Prologue and elsewhere, so closely related that the 
one almost imperceptibly shades off into the other. 
Thus (1!2) we read, ‘As many as received him, to 
‘them gave he power to become the sons of God’ ; 
(v.13) “which were born, not of blood, nor of the 
will of the flesh, nor of the will of man, but of 
God.’ At this point the Evangelist proceeds at 
once to state the doctrine of the Incarnation of 
the Divine Logos. As has been remarked, ‘the 
subject of the wovoyeryjs is introduced only after we 
have learned what is involved in the thought of 
believers becoming children of God.’ The same 
idea of the relation between the Divine descent 
of Christ, the Only-begotten of the Father, and 
the sonship of believers, is noted and emphasized 
in the First Epistle of John (in which the teach- 
ing of John’s Gospel on this subject is worked out 
in greater detail), as when we read, ‘If ye know 
that he is righteous, ye know that every one that 
doeth righteousness is born of him’ (1 Jn 2?9); and 
again, ‘ Whosoever is born of God doth not commit 
sin; for his seed remaineth in him: and he cannot 
sin, because he is born of God’ (3°). The relation 
of the Son to the Father, His Divine setting apart 
for the accomplishment of the Father’s will, the 
absolute oneness of Father and Son in respect of 
will and of work, and the mystery of Christ’s 
miraculous entrance into the world, being con- 
ceived by the power of the Divine Spirit, are, 
throughout the Gospel of John, treated as ana- 
logues of the regeneration which must be wrought 
out in the heart and life of all who would enter 
the Kingdom of God. Thus those expressions 
which, in the case of Christ as the Incarnate Word, 
or in the case of believers who share the life and 
the grace of Christ, speak of a Divine begetting, 
of a birth from above, of regeneration by the 
Spirit, ‘denote a new commencement of the per- 
Senne traceable back to a (creative) operation 
of God.’ 


LiteraturE.—Cremer, Bib.-Theol. Lexicon, s.vv.; H. Holtz- 
mann, Lehrbuch der Neutest. Theologie, i. p. 436; commentaries 
of Alford, Meyer, ete. ; Beyschlag, NT’ Theol. i. pp. 68ff., 242, ii. 
p. 46; Dorner, Development of the Doctrine of the Person of 
Christ, Div. 1. vol. i. p. 53 ff. ; Reuss, Christian Theology in the 
Apostolic Age, i. p. 162; ii. p. 416 ff.; Delitzsch, Commentary on 
the Psalms, ad loc. H. H. CurRIE. 


BEGGAR.—Though beggars are seldom spoken 
of in the Gospel narratives (Mt 20-84; cf. Mk 
104-52, Lk 18%-4, Jn 9141, and Lk 161%! parable of 
Rich Man and Lazarus), they undoubtedly formed 
a considerable class in the Gospel age.* This is 

* As equivalents for ‘beg,’ ‘beggar’ of EV, we find two radi- 


cally different words in the text of the Gospels—on the one 
hand, the verbs rpocnitéw (Mk 1046, Lk 1895), éroiréw (Lk 163), and 
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evident both from the references to almsgiving in 


the Sermon on the Mount and from the mention 
of beggars in connexion with places of a public 
character: the entrance to Jericho (Mt 20° and 
parallels), a city through which so many pilgrims 
went at festival seasons, the neighbourhood of rich 
men’s houses (Lk 16”°), and the gates of the temple 
(Ac 3?). 

The prevalence of the beggar class was due to 
various causes besides indolence—to the want of 
any system of poor relief, to the ignorance of 
proper medical remedies for common diseases like 
ophthalmia, and to the impoverishment of Pales- 
tine under the Romans owing to cruel and excessive 
taxation. (For the last, see Hausrath, History 
of NT Times, vol. i. 188 (Eng. tr., Williams & 
Norgate]). Edersheim thinks that the beggar’s 
appeal for alms may have been enforced by some 
such ery as ‘Gain merit by me,’ ‘O tender-hearted, 
by me gain merit, to thine own benefit’ (Life and 

imes of Jesus, vol. ii. 178). It is worthy of notice, 
however, that no beggar is recorded to have en- 
forced his appeal to Christ by any reference to the 
merit to be gained by a favourable response to his 
appeal (though it must be remembered, on the 
other hand, that the appeal of a blind beggar to 
one who had power to restore his sight would 
naturally differ from his attitude to those from 
whom he merely sought an alms). It is also 
observable that the begging ‘saint’ of Moham- 
medan countries is not found in the Gospels. 

The remark of the unjust steward in the parable 
(Lk 163)—‘To beg I am ashamed’—favours the 
conclusion that begging, under any circumstances, 
was regarded as an unfortunate mode of existence, 
and, in the case of the indolent, was condemned as 
strongly by public opinion as it was in the days of 
Jesus ihe son of Sirach (Sir 40%-*). 

LITERATURE.—The standard Lives of Christ; G. M. Mackie’s 
Bible Manners and Customs; The Jewish Encyclopedia, s.v. ; 
cf. Day’s Social Life of the Hebrews. 

MOoRISON BRYCE. 

BELIEF.—Belief is the mental action, condition, 
or habit of trusting in or confiding in a person or 
a thing. Trust, confidence, reliance, dependence, 
faith are from this point of view aspects of belief. 
More narrowly considered, belief is the mental 
acceptance of a proposition, statement, or fact on 
the testimony of another, or on the ground of 
authority. The fact may be beyond our observa- 
tion, or the statement beyond our powers of verifi- 
cation, yet we may believe that Britain is an island 
though we may never have sailed round it, and we 
may believe in the law of gravitation though we 
may not be able to follow the reasoning which 
proves it. 

This is not the place to deal with all the phases 
or aspects of belief, or to trace the history of 
opines on the question. It is an interesting 
chapter in the history of human thought, and it 
is of the highest importance in its practical 
reference. But we may only indicate the main 
outline of it in both respects. The contributions 
towards the right understanding of the province 
and character of belief in more recent years have 
been of great value. Recent psychology has 
become aware of the magnitude and complexity 
of the problem, and in the hands of such writers 
as Bain, James, Stout, Baldwin, and others it has 
received a treatment which may be described as 
adequate. Nor should we omit the name of Dr. 
James Ward, whose work in this relation is of the 
highest merit. These have endeavoured to mark 


the noun sxpore/rns (Jn 98 Revised Text); on the other, the adj. 
wrwxos (Lk 1620.22), In the former case the root idea is that of 
asking (airéw), while rrwyxés suggests the cringing or crouching 
(xraécow) of a beggar. But srayxos is the ordinary NT word for 
“poor,’ whether in the sense of needy (Mt 1921) or humble (Mt 53), 
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off the field of belief, and to distinguish it from 
other mental states. Is it active or passive? Is it 
a state of mind which belongs to the sphere of 
feeling ? or is it a state of mind which belongs to in- 
telligence? or is it something which belongs to the 
sphere of action? and is it a result of the ‘ will to be- 
heve’? Weighty names may be adduced in favour 
of each of these views. But before the question is 
asked to what sphere of human nature belief is to 
be assigned, there is a previous question to be 
settled. Are we to give the name of belief. to 
every mental state which relates to an object? 
Is every state of consciousness which arises in 
iat S gene to a stimulus and in relation to an object 
to be described as a state of belief? Can we say 
we believe in our sensations as we say we believe 
in our reasoned conclusions? The state of the 
uestion may be set forth most vividly in two 
characteristic descriptions of the nature of belief. 
Hume says: ‘A belief may be most accurately 
described as a lively idea related to or associated 
with a present impression.’ Professor Stout says: 
‘ All belief involves objective control of subjective 
activity’ (Manual of Psychology, ii. 544). 
According to Hume, ‘an opinion or belief is 
nothing but an idea that is different from a 
fiction, not in the nature or in the order of its 
parts, but in the manner of its being conceived. 
But when I would explain this manner, I scarce 
find any word that fully answers the case, but am 
obliged to have recourse to every one’s feeling, in 
order to give him a perfect notion of this operation 
of the mind. An idea assented to feels different 
from a fictitious idea that the fancy presents to 
us; and this feeling I endeavour to explain by 
calling it a superior force, or vivacity, or solidity 
or firmness, or steadiness’ (Hume’s Works, 1. 397 f., 
Green’s ed.). The description of belief given by 
Hume is distinguished by the absence of that 
‘objective control of subjective activity’ which, 
according to Professor Stout, is the mark of all 
belief. A closer examination of Hume’s state- 
ment enables us to see that the superior force or 
vivacity of a belief is due not merely to the 
manner of conceiving it, but to a certain coercive- 
ness which fact has and which a fancy has not. 
The feeling of belief is not a gratuitous addition 
made by the mind to the experience, it is dictated 
by the tact itself. J nate 
Without entering into the discussion in any 
_ detail, it is sufficient for the present purpose to 
say that all belief in the first place is teleological, 
that it is the tendency of the mind to make itself 
at home in the world in which it has to live. This 
general description includes the naive uncritical 
belief of the child, and the reasoned critical belief 
of the mature man. In its simplicity it is a pos- 
tulate. It may be almost called an instinct, an 
expectation that the world will afford to man a 
place in which to live and grow and work. Be the 
origin and character of instinct what they may, be 
they due to original endowment or to the accumu- 
lated and transmitted inheritance of the race, yet 
the instincts are there, and are of a kind to enable 
life to act before individual experience has had 
time to work. Our organic nature is related to its 
environment, and it postulates an environment 
with which it can interact. Thus all our organic 
instincts which find expression in appropriate acts, 
such as sucking, eating, moving our limbs in re- 
sponse to a stimulus, and so on, are called into 
action on the presentation of their appropriate 
objects. Action begets belief, and belief is again 
the mental situation which leads to further action. 
At the outset belief is dominated by ovr practical 
needs. In truth, the new school of Humanism 
holds that all activities whatsoever are in the 
interest of the practical needs of man, and by 
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the emphasis it has Jaid on this aspect it has 
called attention to a factor of human experience 
which has been too much neglected. For there 
is no doubt that the character of belief is to be 
explained, in the first place at all events, from its 
function in relation to the practical needs of man. 
And all through the experience of man, belief is 
an expression of human need, and is the demand 
which a living creature makes on the Universe for 
a place to live in, to grow in, and to furnish itself 
with what shall satisfy its need. Thus the initial 
postulate of belief is that it is in a world in which 
it may make itself at home, and the final demand 
of belief in developed humanity is, that it shall 
find itself in a rational, intelligible world, in which 
its ideals of unity, intelligibility, beauty, and 
worth may and will find their realization. 

Our beliefs, then, in their generality are our 
postulates. They set forth our expectations, our 
desires, our wishes. They proceed on the assump- 
tion that our needs are related to reality, and that 
reality has a way of satisfying our needs. In all 
belief there is, of course, a certain risk. We may 
mistake our real needs, and we may make mistakes 
as to the nature of reality. But the postulate is 
there notwithstanding. In fact, to believe that a 
thing exists is to act as if it existed. To believe 
that the properties of a thing are so and so, is to act 
on that supposition. Thus, apart from any theory, 
we all postulate a kind of uniformity of nature. 

From this point of view all axioms are pos- 
tulates. They are unavoidable assumptions. 
Students of science are familiar with these. We 
do not at present raise the question whether the 
universal formulz of science are more than pos- 
tulates. They are postulates, and are demands 
which our nature makes on the Universe. 

Our postulates, however, may mislead ; they may 
be unwarrantable, and not unavoidable. Along, 
therefore, with the predisposition to believe in 
the reality and modes of being of the objects of 
experience, there goes the necessity of verification, 
criticism, and investigation. For postulates may 
be too readily made. Passing needs may be taken 
for permanent, and beliefs may be based on wrong 
impressions. Subjective hopes or fears may ob- 
jectify their objects, and attribute reality to 
objects which have none. Thus we have beliefs 
which are irresistible and unavoidable. They are 
absolutely based in the constitution of the mind 
itself, and are the assumptions without which 
experience is impossible. Students of Kant will 
readily recognize them. They lie at the basis of 
our life and activity, they are acted on before we 
are conscious of them, and when they arise into 
clear consciousness we recognize that they are 
unavoidable and inevitable. In like manner there 
are other principles arising out of our intercourse 
with the external world which strike us as in- 
evitable and unavoidable. To enumerate these 
would lead us too far afield. 

Between the necessary and universal beliefs on 
the one hand, and the practical necessity which 
coerces our beliefs on the other hand, there lies a 
wide field of beliefs, the validity of which depends 
ou our ability to sift, examine, and criticise them. 
The process of sifting and criticism is coextensive 
with experience. Man is ever sifting his beliefs, 
is ever criticising them, and is, more or less, suc- 
cessfully active in the endeavour to make them 
correspond with reality as he is able to apprehend 
and conceive reality. He ventures in the belief 
that there is a correspondence between his inward 
nature and the world in which he lives; he believes 
that there is a constancy in things, that the quali- 
ties of things will remain constant. He makes the 
venture, and the venture is justified, and his faith 
increases as his expectation is verified. Beginning 
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with the need to live and to make himself at home 
in the world, going on to satisfy his dominant and 
controlling need to obtain some mastery of the 
world, he reaches the time when he pursues know- 
ledge for its own sake, and, in a disinterested 
manner, seeks to obtain a consistent and complete 
view of the scheme of things. So the sciences, 
the philosophies, the poesies of the world arise, 
and all the manifold works of the human spirit. 

The beliefs of man can, as we see, be looked at as 
movements of the human spirit arising ont of his 
intercourse with the world in which he lives. Our 
account of the matter would be most imperfect were 
we to confine our attention to man considered only 
asan individual. Belief is largely a social product. 
The working beliefs of the civilized man are 
largely due to inheritance. Without entering on 
the mysterious question of heredity, and without 
inquiry into the amount or quality of our organic 
inheritance, there is no doubt that a large propor- 
tion of our working beliefs arise out of our social 
environment, and out of the intellectual, moral, 
and spiritual atmosphere of the society around us. 
The language we learn to speak is the registration 
of the beliefs of those who made and used it; it 
tells the meaning which men found in the world 
and in their own life. It throbs with the life of 
all the past, is directive of the life of the present 
and the future. We learn the meanings as we 
learn to speak, and the meanings of those who 
speak to us become our meanings. Our beliefs 
and our meanings belong together. And ere we 
know it, we are furnished with a working body of 
beliefs which mainly represent the experience of 
our ancestors. As we speak with the accent of the 
family and the district, as our voices repeat the 
swing and cadence of the sentence, so we take 
over also the beliefs which sway the minds of those 
with whom we live. It is a mixed inheritance 
which we receive and actively appropriate. 
Beliefs unsifted, uncriticized, results of prejudice 
often, often of superstition, form part of the inherit- 
ance we recetve. And the mind assents readily 
enough to the strange amalgam. For behind the 
beliefs are the trust which the young have in the 
old, and the natural homage which they yield to 
experience. 

The persistence of beliefs from age to age is 
itself a proof that they have a certain correspond- 
ence with reality. As all belief is a venture and a 
risk, failure to realize an expectation is a question- 
ing of its validity, and gives occasion for inquiry. 
Thus belief is always under the criticism of 
reality, and the stress of circumstance and the 
strain of living compel us to revise our beliefs and 
strive to make them correspond with the facts. 
It isa process that never ends; and as experience 
widens and knowledge grows, the circle of our 
beliefs may contract in one direction and expand 
in another. Beliefs may take the rank of universal 
and necessary convictions, or they may be classed 
as merely probable, or may sink to the level of 
bare possibility. Our postulates may pass into the 
region of certainty, or may have to be abandoned 
as mere possibilities. 

_Looking at the matter from a historical point of 
view, perhaps the most striking factor in the 
genesis and growth of belief is that of trust in a 
person. Into this state of mind many elements 
enter. The earliest manifestation of belief among 
human beings is that which we call Animism, or 
the belief that all things have an inward life, and 
have their own nature and activity. A spirit 
dwells in all objects, whether it is in them origin- 
ally, or has been put into them by some process or 
act. Crude as this belief is, it yet has in it the 
germs of growth, and by refinement of its terms 
and by the removal of its grosser elements it has 
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become the spirit and the meaning of the higher 
philosophy of to-day. What is the Hegelian con- 
ception of the final correspondence of | thought and 
reality, but a higher form of the original belief of 
man that the world around him, and the objects 
with which he came into contact, had a thought 
and meaning in them akin to those which he found 
in himself? It were an easy task to extend this 
observation to other philosophies, but space 
forbids. J 4 ; 

Animism itself was a form of belief which came 
to higher issues in the social intercourse of man 
with man. The belief which man came to hold as 
to the animistic character of all objects whatsoever 
attained to vividness and certainty when applied 
to his fellow-men. In this sphere there was cer- 
tainty, for was there not the interchange of in- 
fluence, of feeling and thought, between himself 
and his fellows? Mutual help, power of working 
together, concerted action with friends and against 
enemies, the need of increased adaptation to the 
conditions of life, all conspired to raise belief in 
one’s fellow-men to a dominant height. Out of 
this social co-operation have arisen the sciences, 
the arts, the philosophies, and especially the in- 
stitutions of civilized life. But in considering the 
rise and growth of these achievements of human 
life, we must always remember that they are the 
outcome of the striving of conscious beings. This 
has been so well put by Professor Villa that we 
quote his statement. 

‘The mainspring of the mental development of the individual 
and the species thus consists in two contrary forces, on whose 
equilibrium both individual and social progress depend. One— 
namely, ‘‘ imitation”’—is a conservative, the other—‘‘ invention” 
—is a progressive force. The former corresponds to biological 
heredity, and is responsible for social and individual habits and 
instincts ; the latter corresponds to the biological law of varia- 
tions, and finds its highest expression in ‘“‘genius.” The 
naturalistic and positive schools of the nineteenth century were 
too much inclined to consider social development as a ‘purely 
natural and unconscious evolution, and omitted accordingly to 
take these two forces into consideration. Instead of considering 
social institutions, ideas, and phenomena as spontaneous pro- 
ducts of the nameless multitude, modern Psychology rightly 
considers them the outcome of individual genius, subsequently 
consolidated, diffused, and preserved for the whole species by 
imitation. This idea, admirably developed by Tarde, on which 
Baldwin founds his studies of social Psychology, has transformed 
the theories which were current with regard to the evolution of 
the collective mind, which is thus presented in the light of a 
conscious, and not of an unconscious evolution like that of 
geological phenomena. Genius, therefore, is not to be under- 
stood as a degeneration, a violation of the natural and conserva- 
tive law of heredity, but as the integrating factor of the latter, 
expressive of variation, impulse, and motion, as a dynamic 
force, without which evolution itself would be ‘impossible’ 
(Contemporary Psychology, by Guido Villa, Eng. tr. p. 256). 


Thus the whirligig of time brings about its 
revenges, and the uniform tradition of history 
as to the influence of great personalities on the 


race is being justified by modern Psychology. In 
this tradition every movement of advance was 
ascribed to great men. Advances in the prac- 
tical control of nature, the making of tools, the 
use of fire, the sowing of grain, and so on, are 
in the tradition of the race ascribed to indi- 
vidual men. More particularly is this the case 
with regard to the founders of cities, the makers 
of laws, the founders or the reformers of religions, 
and the framers of institutions. The 19th cent. was 
celebrated for its endeavours to disintegrate great 
men, to minimize their influence, and to trace 
great historic movements to a process and not to a 
pipes How much influence this predilection has 
1ad on historic criticism we shall not here inquire. 
But in the light of modern Psychology, perhaps, 
Romulus, Numa Pompilius,. Solon, Lycurgus, and 
many others may be looked at as real persons, 
benefactors of the race, whose names represent 
real forces in the development of humanity. 
Perhaps modern Psychology may help men to 
have some real apprehension of Moses, as ancient 
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’sychology had so much to do with his disinteera- 
tion. = 

In the sphere of religious belief we have clear 
and overwhelming evidence of the weight and 
influence of personality in the shaping of belief, 
and in the advance of men to clearer thought and 
eae embodiment of the religious ideals. It has 

een through the striving, the toil, the agony of 
great men that the ideals of religion have attained 
to form and reality. To them it was given to toil 
for the race, and the vision they saw and the 
moral and spiritual truth they won became the 
inheritance of other men, and through them were 
conserved for the good of the race. Nor is it the 
fact that the work and influence of great person- 
alities on other persons have been of a narrow and 
cramping kind. " On the contrary, all the religious 
truth we possess may be traced back to the moral, 
spiritual, and intellectual insight of great men, 
just as every great discovery of science is associ- 
ated with some great historicname. This personal 
element in our belief is of universal validity. As 
a matter of fact, only those religions which have 
had a personal founder have become universal, or 
at least international. For, after all, personality 
is our highest category of thought and life. 

Belief in great personalities may be historically 
and scientifically vindicated. They were needed 
to make the new departure, they were the first to 
see the vision, they made the discovery, or thought 
out the truth; but those unfitted to be pioneers 
may be quite able to think over again what is 
made plain to them by him who was the first to 
think out that truth. The insight of a great man 
may be verified by the experience of other men. 
In fact, we have daily illustrations of this in our 
own experience. We use telephones, we drive by 
means of steam or electricity, we command nature 
by using the means which others have placed at 
our disposal, though we may not have the power 
of making these discoveries. Plato, Aristotle, 
Kant opened out paths on which the feet of others 
may safely tread, and we may rise to the height 
of the vision of Dante, and rejoice in the univer- 
sality of Shakespeare, though these would have 
remained undiscovered countries had not those 
great personalities opened the gates of entrance 
to us. 

Yet the man in the street has something in 
common with the greatest and the highest. If he 
cannot initiate he may imitate, and if he cannot 
make the discovery he may appreciate and act on 
it when it has been made. For in the long-run the 
achievements of great men in any sphere, just in 

roportion to their truth and value, turn out to 
have elements of permanent value. Though the 
discoveries of a person, they have no mere personal 
value. They are objective, and because objective 
they may become the possession of every man. 
We have spoken up to this point of the work of 
great personalities only so far as that work was a 
help towards the discovery of truth and a help to 
life. Belief in them, trust in them, is thus far 
justified. But no great personality answers to the 
ideal of greatness in all the aspects of greatness. 
Great men have had their limitations, and great- 
ness from one point of view has been accompanied 
with littleness in other respects. The leaders of 
men have had their limitations. Some have been 
great in action, some in thought, some in inven- 
tion, some in power of poetic or prophetic vision, 
and somein other ways. Others have been great in 
gathering into a system the results of the work of 
former generations, and have thus marked out the 
stage to which humanity has come. But the 
limitations of great men have had their effect, and 
their achievements may come to hinder and not 
to help progress. In all spheres of human thought 


and action this has been true, and the imitative 
mind of man has striven to live in formule which 
have become outworn and effete. There has been 
also imitation of great men in those aspects of 
their activity in which they were not good or 
great. Illustrations of these facts abound, and 
need not be dwelt on at length. 

But trust in personality as one of the greatest 
forces of human progress and one of the strongest 
elements in belief is justified notwithstanding. It 
alone can give the enthusiasm which confronts 
difficulties, the personal devotion and love which 
make men willing to live and die for a great cause. 
The great epochs of human life, the times which 
stand out in history as full of heroic endeavour, of 
far-reaching aspiration, and of substantial gain for 
other ages, have been pre-eminently periods of 
abounding trust in great ideals; and these ideals 
appear in all their grandeur as embodied in some 
great personality. The imitative mind found its 
ideal embodied in the great man of its time; and 
was touched as with a flame, and followed on 
and became greater than it knew. The great 
personality became for the lesser men the embodi- 
ment of the highest ideal they had ever known ; 
and they, so far as they saw it, embodied it in 
their own action and character, and wrought it so 
far into the very constitution of humanity. So 
the vision grew; and as one personality after 
another revealed to men the possible synthesis of 
the ideal greatness of a perfect personality, men 
were educated to perceive what they ought to 
demand in the ideal of a perfect personality in 
whom they might completely and absolutely trust. 

In the perfect personality in whom man may 
absolutely trust all kinds of ideals must meet, and 
be harmonized in a perfect unity. That is the 
postulate of the nature of man. And each part of 
man’s complex nature makes its own demand and 
contributes its own share towards the realization 
of the ideal. Our intelligent nature demands 
unity and intelligibility in the Universe, and in 
Him in whom the Universe lives and moves and 
has its being. Our moral nature demands its 
ideal of perfect goodness, righteousness, and holi- 
ness in order to meet the needs of our moral 
nature, and to give us scope for the exercise of 
reverence towards that which is above us, love 
towards all that helps and sustains us, and bene- 
volence towards all that needs our help. The 
esthetic nature furnishes its ideal of perfect 
beauty and harmony, and demands that realit 
shall meet this as it meets every other demand. 
The heart demands goodness and love, and furnishes 
in its own action the type of what it demands. 
The Christian belief is that all these ideals meet 
and are realized in God. It is the business of 
Theism to show how these ideals are realized in 
God, and it is the business of the metaphysician, 
the ethicist, the estheticist, and the poet to show 
how the various ideals converge to the one great 
ideal whom we reverently call God. Our intel- 
lectual, ethical, spiritual, artistic, and emotional 
ideals agree, must agree, if we are to attain to 
harmony of life and fulness of being. We repeat 
again that these are our needs, and our needs have 
their roots in reality, and reality does not dis- 
appoint us. : 

Is there a Personality who can be to all men 
what some personalities have been to some men 
and to some nations? Is there one who can be to 
all nations what the national heroes have been to 

articular peoples, one who can embody their 
i ohast ideals, and who can so react on them as to 
make them work out these ideals in themselves? 
That is the claim which history makes for Christ, 
which Christians make for Him, and which they 
believe has been verified in human experience by 
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all who have trusted and followed Him. He Him- 
self makes the claim: ‘I am the way, the truth, 
and the life’ (Jn 14°). St. Paul makes it for Him : 
‘in whom are all the treasures of wisdom and 
knowledge hidden’ (Col 2°). This is not the place 
to unfold the meaning of the claim of Christ to the 
reverence and trust of all men, nor to set, forth 
His ability to meet all the needs of our nature 
and to satisfy all our ideals. It would take many 
treatises to do that work, instead of one brief 
article. But the scope of the proof may be indi- 
cated. First, as to the demands which our needs 
make on Christ; and, second, as to His ability to 
meet them. The main demands of our nature 
may be summed up in the ideals we have noted 
above: the demand for unity, the demand for 
purity, the longing for beauty and harmony, the 
thirst for love and goodness and fulness of life. 
The demand for unity, and the belief that unity is 
there, have led men on towards the conquest of the 
world,—which conquest has embodied itself, so far 
as it has gone, in the sciences and their practical 
applications and in the philosophies of the world. 
The demand for beauty and harmony, and its result 
in the poetries, arts, and beautiful human construc- 
tions, and in increasing appreciations of the beauty 
of the Universe ; the demand for goodness, right- 
eousness, love, which has embodied itself in the 
ethical and spiritual life of the world, are illus- 
trations of the faith of man in the unity, beauty, 
goodness, and worth of reality, and his own achieve- 
ments are tributes to the validity of his faith. 

But the needs of man make this claim on the 
perfect human personality. We need One who 
ean reveal to us what human life ought to be and 
what it may become. We need One who gathers 
into Himeelé all the types of greatness that have 


ever entered into the thoughts of men; and One 


who has realized them in His own life and action. 
But we need to be educated and trained to appreciate 
the ideal, for it may be, nay, it is, the reversal of 
many human ideals. Man has often mistaken his 
real needs, and has also mistaken the ideals which 
alone can satisfy them. The first must become 
last and the last first. The intellectual, moral, 
zesthetic, and religious needs of man have sought 
satisfaction in the pursuit of false ideals, and have 
not found it. . Yet the needs are real and the 
search was good, and the satisfaction is attain- 
able. The perfect human Personality reveals to 
man how to show reverence to what is above man, 
love to all his equals, and benevolence to all that 
is subject to him. He has shown it in His own 
action, and inspires it in those who trust Him. 

Belief in Christ is thus the outcome of the 
deepest needs of man’s manifold nature, and the 
prophecy of their complete satisfaction. It means 
also that there is a revelation to man of what his 
real needs are. It means instruction, education, 
training into a true and adequate apprehension of 
his own nature and calling. He learns from Christ 
his own value and worth, and the sphere in which 
these’ may be realized. He learns how this 
supreme Personality has thought about him, 
cared for him, suffered for him, lives for him, and 
is ever working and striving in him and for him. 
Then, too, he learns, as he trusts Christ, what life 
and conduct ought to be, and he learns that it is 
possible through union with Christ to live that life 
and imitate that conduct. For the further devel- 
opment of this part of our theme we have to refer 
to Christian dogmatics, and specially to the NT 
documents. We may also refer to the practical 
experience of the Christian through the Christian 
centuries, and to what it has felt and accom- 
plished. 

As to the ability of Christ to satisfy our needs 
and meet our ideals, we have just to make the same 
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reference. We are beginning to understand the 
cosmical significance of Christ. As our knowledge 
of the primary revelation of God is widened by 
the patient and triumphant labours of scientific 
workers through the ages, we find increased 
validity in the process when we reflect that we 
are following in the footsteps of Him by whom 
every thing was made that was made. ‘In Him 
all things consist,’ and our faith in the Eternal 
Logos is confirmed as we trace out the logos of 
things. Then in the sphere of history we desire 
a meaning and a unity, we need the belief that a 
purpose runs through the ages, and we find that of 
Him, and through Him, and to Him are all things; 
that ‘God was in Christ reconciling the world to 
Himself,’ and that there is a ministry of reconcilia- 
tion in history. Then comes the personal know- 
ledge of Him, in His perfect grace, love, wisdom, 
power; and the union with Him, till He becomes 
the atmosphere we breathe, our outlook on life 
and its possibilities, the source of all our strivings, 
the goal of all our efforts; and the only true 
description of it all is that we are ‘in Christ 
Jesus.’ f 

The correspondence is perfect between our needs 
and their satisfaction in Jesus Christ. Here the 
subjective is controlled by the objective, and the 
coercive power of Christ over the belief of those 
who trust Himis perfect. Much might be said on 
the educative power of Christ on man as to the 
true needs of man, and much might be said on the 
reasonableness of trust in this perfect Personality ; 
but enough has been said to indicate the congruity 
of this belief with the whole nature of belief in 
general, and to show that it is the outcome of all 
the factors which enter into and justify that atti- 
tude of the human mind which we call belief. See, 
further, art. FAITH. 

LITERATURE.—The articles ‘ Belief’ and ‘Psychology’ in the 
Encyc. Brit.9; James, Principles of Psychology; Turner, 
Knowledge, Belief, and Certitude ; Flint, Agnesticism ; Royce, 
The Religious Aspect of Modern Philosophy ; Newman, Gram- 
mar of Assent ; Bain, Emotions and the Will, and Mental and 
Moral Science; Villa, Contemporary Psychology. It may be 
well to refer to Kant in his three great Critiques, and specially 
to his treatment of ‘Glaube’ in the Critique of the Practical 
Reason. In the works of Sir William Hamilton, Mansel, and 
Herbert Spencer the reader will find discussions of some value. 
In truth, the literature which in one form or other deals with the 
nature and validity of belief is so enormous, that an exhaustive 
reference is out of the question. But reference ought to be 
made to Balfour's Foundations of Belief and to Kidd’s Social 
Evolution, as these books present a somewhat peculiar view of 
the nature and validity of belief, specially in its relation to 
knowledge. 


As to belief in Christ we need not give any reference, for all 
the literature of Christianity would be relevant here. 


J. IVERACH. 
BELOVED.—Wherever the word rendered ‘be- 
loved’ (dyarnrés—in 9 places AV has ‘dearly be- 

loved’ and in 3 places ‘well-beloved’; in eve 
case RV has ‘ beloved’ only) is used in the NT, it 
seems to imply a love deeper and more intimate 
than the common affections, and is therefore but 
sparingly employed. In the Epistles it is the in- 
dication of the inner brotherhood, and its very 
form ‘beloved brethren’ has passed into every 

liturgy. St. Paul uses it to distinguish, as wit 
peculiar honour, those whom he has personally 
enlightened with the new faith, as Epeenetus (Ro 
16°), Timothy (1 Co 47), or a whole community 
(1 Co 104, Ph 2). But in the Gospels the word is 
used solely concerning Christ, and marks out the 
Son’s ei eae relationship to the Father. There 
is abundance of love throughout the Gospels: 
whether of Jesus for John and the rest, or of the 
disciples and others for Him; and there is no 
weakness or timidity in the expression of the love. 
But to none other save Himself is the word ‘ be- 
loved’ applied. He Himself uses it but once, and 
then in the parable of the Lord of the Vineyard, 
wherein the ‘ beloved son’ is the evident picture of 
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the Son of Man (Mk 12 (AV ‘well-beloved’], Lk 
20°). Elsewhere the Evangelists (Synoptists only), 
who give the word, report it as the utterance of 


God, the Divine recognition and approval of the. 


Son. The influence of the OT is plainly visible in 
the words heard at the Baptism. Jesus hears the 
voice of God pronouncing a benediction in clearest 
remembrance of Ps 27, ‘Thou art my son, this day 
have I begotten thee,’ and of Is 42' ‘My chosen, 
in whom my soul delighteth’ (quoted in Mt 1238; 
ef. Bruce, Expos. Gr. Test., in loc.) ; for the Syn- 
optists agree in the phrase ‘My beloved son in 
co) I am well pleased’ (Mt 3”, Mk 1", Lk 
3°). And there is something beautifully fitting 
in this consecration of the opening of His ministry 
by a blended echo of psalm and prophecy. The 
other occasion of the word is that record of another 
great revealing moment of His life—the Trans- 
figuration, when two of the three tell of ‘a voice 
out of the cloud (saying), This is my beloved son, 
hear ye him’ (Mt 17°, Mk 97; in the || Lk 9* the 
true reading is éx\eNeypévos). 


LITERATURE.—The Lexicons of Cremer and Grimm-Thayer, 8.v. 
a&yarnres ; R. H. Charles, Ascension of Isaiah (1900), p. 3 and 
passim; J. A. Robinson, Epistle to Ephesians (1904), 229; art. 
* Beloved’ in Hastings’ DB. E. DAPLYN. 


BENEDICTION.—Benedictions on the assembled 
people pronounced by an officiating priest or 
minister were a regular part of the liturgies of the 
temple and the synagogue, but no direct mention 
is made of these in the Gospel narratives. Quite 
similar in character, however, are the benedictions 
on persons, which are not a part of the ceremonial 
of Divine worship. Of these there are several 


examples in the Gospels (Lk 2% 67 24° and Mk 
10%). All such words of blessing are liable to have 
magical power attributed to them, but in form and 


origin they are simply a prayer addressed to God 
for the wellbeing of some person or persons in 
whose presence they are uttered. They may be 
exemplified from the benediction of the Jewish 
liturgy : ‘The Lord bless thee, and keep thee ; the 
Lord make his face to shine upon thee, and be 
gracious unto thee; the Lord lift up his counte- 
nance upon thee, and give thee ee ou Nite 64:27): 
In the NT the verbs etdoyet (Lk 2% 6% 24°°) and 
xarevAoyeiv (Mk 10?) denote ‘ to utter a benediction’ 
in this sense. , 

ev\oyety properly means to ascribe (to God) praise 
and honour (benedicere). In accordance with the 
usage of the OT and NT and of the Christian 
Church, this act also is termed ‘benediction.’ It 
is of the nature of thanksgiving and eee to God 
for His goodness, and differs essentially from that 
kind of benediction which is a prayer that Divine 
favour may be shown to those whom the speaker 
‘blesses.’ In the NT this second kind of benedic- 
tion is expressed by etxapireiv, ‘give thanks,’ as 
well as by eiAoyet. The Jewish custom of blessing 
God on every possible occasion (see below) ey 
a probable explanation of the designation of God 
in Mk 14®! 6 evAoyyrés, ‘the Blessed.’ It does not, 
however, appear that this title was current in 
Jewish literature (Dalman, Words of Jesus, p. 
200).* Elsewhere in the NT etAoynrés is used as 
an epithet of God (e.g. Lk 1®). This is the Jewish 
usage of 77307. 


The double sense of sdAoyev, just explained, is due to the 
meaning of 722 and the LXX use of «)Acysiv. It has a third 
signification when God is the subject, namely ‘bless,’ 7.e. 
prosper. This also is a meaning of 712 (see BLESSING). In the 
Gospels the only instances of the third usage are cases where 
the participle eacynjévos, * blessed,’ is employed. «dAoveiv mean- 
1 

* Enoch 771 seems to supply a parallel. In Berakhoth vii. 8 
(ed. Surenhusius) 77297 is an epithet qualifying *}78. 


ing to pronounce a benediction never occurs in John, but svao- 
ynéevos appears in Jn 1213, 

1. Benedictions on men.—In Jewish life the 
occasions of pronouncing benedictions on men were 
numerous. Besides those of the temple and the 
Synagogue, and perhaps even older than these, 
were the salutations customary at meeting and 
parting, entering a house and leaving it, which 
were all benedictions. The blessings of the aged 
and of parents were specially valued, and were 
often a part of the solemn farewell of the dying. 
In the temple a benediction was regularly pro- 
nounced at the conclusion of the morning and 
evening sacrifices. The statement in|Lk 12! that 
the people waited for Zacharias may be an indirect 
reference to this custom. But the intercessory 
benedictions recorded in the Gospels are chiefly of 
the nature of greetings or salutations (Lk 128" 12 
13° = Mt 23°= Ps 11876), Our Lord commends to 
His disciples the practice of saluting a house when 
they enter it, z.e., of pronouncing a benediction on 
those resident in it (Mt 102=Lk 10°). The actual 
words of such a benediction are given in Lk 105 
‘May peace rest on this house’ (cf. Lk 1%). 
Christ’s farewell to His disciples before His as- 
cension was expressed in words of blessing (Lk 
24°), It is to be understood in the light of what 
has already been said regarding Jewish customs. 
Simeon’s benediction (Lk 2*4) was that of an old 
man anda priest. But in any circumstances bene- 
dictions were appropriate as expressions of good- 
will (cf. Lk 68 and Mk 11%). 

evNoynuévos (=7973) in formulas of blessing may 
be understood to express a wish, ‘ Blessed be thou.’ 
This is clearly the meaning in Ps 11876 (LXX), and 
consequently in Mk 119=Mt 219=Lk 19%=Jn 12% 
and Mt 23°%=Lk 13”, where the Psalm is quoted. 
In the Gospels RV makes the phrase a statement, 
and so does AV except in Lk 19% (cf. Mk 112). 
There are similar phrases in Mk 117° and Lk 1. 
paxdpios, although translated in the EV ‘blessed,’ 
is not used in benedictions, and has a different 
meaning (see BLESSING). 

There is at least one clear reference to the attv- 
tude adopted in the act of benediction (Lk 24°). 
The uplifting of the hands there spoken of (cf. 
Ly 9”) is not peculiar to benedictions ; according 
to ancient custom, Babylonian and Egyptian as 
well as Hebrew, when prayer was offered in a 
standing posture the hands were uplifted or spread 
out (Ps 287, Is 1% ete.). It is not equally certain 
that the laying of hands upon the children who 
were blessed by Christ (Mk 10!®) is directly con- 
nected with the act of benediction as such, 
although Gn 48 may be quoted in support of 
that view. The request made to Christ is that 
He should touch the children (Mk 10°=Lk 18” ; 
but cf. || Mt 19!%), and that is something different 
from a request that He should bless them (see Mk 
5%, and cf. possibly Lk 2%). Mt 19% may be 
regarded as an interpretation of Mk 10'%; benedic- 
tions of persons are intercessory prayers on their 
behalf. p A 

2. Benedictions of God.—The practice of uttering 
benedictions on God is a highly characteristic ex- 
pression of Jewish religious life. It is broadly 
Pe eraiated as a duty in the Talmud in the words, 
‘Whoever benefits from this world without (re- 
citing) a benediction, acts as if he robbed God’ 
(Berakhoth, 35a). Any circumstance or event which 
recalls or exhibits God’s goodness or power is an 
appropriate occasion for * essing’ God. At cireum- 
cisions, redemptions of the first-born, marriages, 
etc., benedictions of this class were employed 
along with others invoking blessings on men. 
Sometimes unusual experiences and special cir- 
cumstances called them forth. But the ordinary 
routine of life, and particularly the daily meals of 
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the family and the individual, equally fulfil the 
conditions which prompt their use. The Jewish 
‘grace’ pronounced at meal-times was an act of 
thanksgiving to God, that and nothing more. The 
procedure is described in the Mishna (Berakhoth) 
and in other Jewish sources. When several sat 
down to a meal together, one usually gave thanks 
for all, although each in certain circumstances was 
expected to do so for himself. A company is said 
to ee constituted by the presence of three persons. 
The meal commenced with a benediction and with 
the breaking of bread. Whoever broke the bread 
also spoke the benediction. This was the part of 
the master of the house, the giver of the feast, or 
the most important person in the company. There 
were differences in the words of blessing, according 
to the formality of the occasion and the character 
of the dishes that were served. During one meal 
several benedictions might be pronounced, referring 
to the various articles of food separately (for the 
ordinary formulas used in blessing bread and wine, 
see BLESSING). During the Passover meal bene- 
dictions were pronounced at several fixed points. 
Every meal was concluded with a benediction. In 
the Passover meal the last benediction was spoken 
before the actual conclusion ; a hymn was sung at 
the very end. 

It is not easy to draw a line in principle between the thanks- 
giving of God which is benediction and that which is denoted 
by the word ‘ praise’ («ive/v). But there is a practical distinc- 
tion. The use of special formulas, and especially of the word 
7393 ‘ blessed’ (esAcynuevos), is characteristic of benedictions. 

There are only three references in the Gospels to 
benedictions of God other than those pronounced 
at meal-times. In each case they are prompted 
by unusual manifestations of Divine favour to the 
speakers (Lk 1% RV, 278 24%). The actual words of 
Lk 929-32 
is a prayer supplementing the benediction proper. 

Four narratives in the Gospels allude to bless- 
ings pronounced at meal-times. The occasions 
are the miracles of the feeding of the 5000 and 
of the 4000, the institution of the Lord’s Supper, 
and the evening meal at Emmaus. The refer- 
ence in every case to the breaking of bread is 
noteworthy. It emphasizes the character of the 
act as one in accordance with Jewish custom. The 
Jewish formulas of blessing at meal-times make it 
perfectly certain that no blessing on the food is 
asked, but that God is thanked for the food. 
Ulustrations of this meaning of the word ‘bless’ 
are found in the parallel narratives of the Gospels 
themselves. Lk 22! has ‘give thanks’ (edxapic- 
Tnoas) in place of the ‘ bless’ (evAoy#oas) of Mk 142 
and Mt 26%; Jn 6! has ‘give thanks’ where the 
Synoptists have ‘bless’ (cf. also the parallel ex- 
pressions in 1 Co 14!6), When the grammatical 
object of the verb is an article of food, ‘ bless’ 
then signifies ‘pronounce a benediction over,’ i.e. 
‘give thanks to God for’ the food in question (so 
Mk 87 and Lk 9"). The same construction occurs 
in the OT (1S 9), (in the Mishna Sy qa is gener- 
ally used). Christ’s blessing of the elements in the 
institution of the Lord’s Supper should no doubt be 
understood in the light of these facts. 


benediction are not recorded in any case. 


_ The only other passage in the NT where a material object 
is said to be blessed is 1 Co 1016, and it really belongs to the 
category just explained. The expression ‘cup... which we 
bless’ means simply ‘cup for which we give thanks,’ over which 
we pronounce our benediction. In Jewish phraseology material 
objects may be consecrated or hallowed, but they cannot be 
said in the same sense to be blessed. 

Mk 6% (and so the parallels) speaks of Christ 
looking up to the sky, and implies, no doubt, in 
accordance with the circumstances, that He stood 
while He offered His prayer of thanksgiving. But 
the ordinary Jewish practice seems to have been 
to sit while grace was being said. In Jn 6” it is 
not obvious at first sight why the words ‘when the 
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have been added. Perhaps 
to mean ‘when the Lord was 
giver of the feast.’ The statement in Lk 24° that 
the risen Christ was recognized in the breaking of 
bread seems to imply that the disciples were 
familiar with the manner in which He acted on 
such occasions, and that there was something 
peculian or characteristic in the procedure which 
He followed. Doubtless the act as He performed 
it was always deliberate and impressive. ’ 

The application of the word evAoyet to meals is 
common to the Synoptists, but St. Matthew (15%) 
and St. Luke (22%) both substitute on one occasion 
evyaptre for St. Mark’s evdoyety (87 14%). evAoyetv 
with God as explicit object occurs in St. Luke only 
(1% 225 245), St. John does not use the word at all 
in this sense (see 6!! and cf. also 11%). 

LITERATURE.—See the authorities cited at end of art. BLESSING. 

W. B. STEVENSON. 

BENEDICTUS.—The Song of Zacharias (wh. 
see), preserved in Lk 1s" is usually spoken of 
under the name familiar to us in the offices of the 
Church—a name derived from its opening word in 
the Latin version. St. Luke introduces it immedi- 
ately after his narrative of the circumcision and 
naming of the future Baptist, with the copulative 
and, in these terms: ‘And his father Zacharias 
was filled with the Holy Ghost, and prophesied, 
saying’ (v.°7). But while he thus asserts the 
author’s inspiration, and claims the Song as an 
outcome thereof, it does not follow either that the 
Holy Ghost came on Zacharias then and there,—He 
may have rested on him during the whole period 
of his miraculous dumbness, teaching him in that 

enitential silence, and bringing to his remem- 

rance the dealings and promises of God,—or that 
the Song was extempore (it was while the old 
psalmist was musing, that the fire burned, Ps 39°). 
Zacharias may have had it ready for the long 
anticipated moment ; may have recited it then, and 
written it afterwards. 

Nor, again, does the fullest acceptance of its 
inspiration as a fact forbid that it should bear the 
marks of the time at which it was composed, and 
of the feelings of devout Israelites under the trials 
of their age. The Holy Spirit speaks through men, 
not through pipes. ‘Their character, proved and 
purified by calamities,—public as well as private, — 
1s of no small importance to Him. They were * holy 
men of God,’ who ‘spake as they were moved by the 
Holy Ghost’ (2 P 1*'). Zacharias was an old man 
(Lk 1/8) ; he might easily remember the capture of 
Jerusalem by Pompey (B.C. 63), and his pushing 
forward, like Antiochus Epiphanes, into the Holy 
of Holies. There were chief priests who ‘ opened 
the gates’ to the heathen conqueror as ‘sons to 
receive a father’ (Ps-Sol 8'%*"); but among the min- 
istering priesthood there then lived (as there still 
survived in Zacharias himself) a piety so genuine 
and fearless that, when the victorious Romans 
burst into the Temple courts, the officiating priests 
went on with the service as if nothing unusual 
were happening, and suffered themselves to be cut 
down at their posts. That awful day was the end 
of Jewish independence. Zacharias had lived 
through all the shame that followed, and the 
further Roman outrages of Crassus, who robbed 
the Temple (B.c. 54), and of Cassius, who sold 
30,000 Jews into captivity (B.c. 51). The usurpa- 
tions, the feuds, the subserviences to Herod and 
the Romans, the Sadducean unbelief of the high- 
priestly families, the immoralities which disgraced 
them,—must all have been fresh in his recollection, 
and may well have led him, as these things led the 
more quiet and religious Pharisees around him, to 
turn back for comfort to the Divine promise to 
David and his seed for evermore. 

That such a terrible state of things should have 


Lord gave thanks’ 
they were intended 
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deeply affected Zacharias was as right as it was 
natural. That it wrought within him affections 
altogether good and holy is just a sign that it was 
the Spirit of Christ who taught him by them. The 
book already referred to, the Psalter (or Psalms) 
of Solomon, is the nearest Jewish work in roint of 
time to the Benedictus and its fellows in the first 
two chapters of St. Luke: it is also the likest to 
them in style and character. Like these Songs, the 
Psalms of Solomon are a proof that sacred poetry, 
so far from being extinct among the Jews at this 
period, was living, and was being made the vehicle 
of intensest religious feeling. Nor are these 
Psalms deficient in merit. They are forceful, 
vivid, full of noble indignation against Roman 
oppression and Jewish secularity alike, of shame 
for ‘the draggled purples’ of the Hasmonzan 

rinces, of acknowledgments that God is justified 
in His chastening of Israel. They look, ike the 
Benedictus, for a Messiah of the House of David. 
They assign to Him the double work of ‘thrusting’ 
Sinners out of the holy place, ‘ purging Jerusalem 
and making it holy as in the days of old,’ and of 
avenging her upon the Romans. But with all this, 
they lack the characteristic elements of evangelical 
prophecy. They have little insight and less fore- 
sight. They emanated from the better sort of 
Pharisees, and they betray all the elements of 
Pharisaism as we see it in the Gospels. The 
Messiah they expect is purely human (ef. our 
Lord’s contention on this point with the Pharisees, 
Mt 2241-4) Mk 12%-37, Lk 20°9-44). Their idea of 
God’s salvation is political mainly: vengeance on 
their enemies rather than undisturbed devotion is 
the thing they long for. The whole tone of the 
book is fierce, narrow, separatist, self-righteous. 
The Benedictus, on the other hand, is in its closing 
notes very strikingly predictive: the father fore- 
tells, with proud exactness, the future ministry of 
his infant son. Even had this element been 
wanting, the Song is in the truest sense a prophecy, 
for it discerns the spiritual nature of Christ’s 
kingdom with a clearness unknown even to the 
Apostles after Christ had been some time with 
them. It tells of ‘salvation in the remission of 
sins’ (v.77 RV) through the mercy of God (v.”, cf. 
Tit 3°) in Christ (v.®), of human need and darkness, 
of reconciliation to life and peace, and of the wor- 
ship of God without fear (cf. 1 Jn 41%) as its climax 
(v.74). There is deliverance from every enemy, not 
from the Romans only, but no hint of revenge 


upon them. The tone of the Song is eminently 
gentle. The salvation is from God, according to 


His promise by the mouth of all His holy prophets 
from the beginning of the world; it embraces in 
its range our fathers (v.7”) who are gone, as well as 
the living (cf. 1 P 2", and Rev 6%) ; and is all given 
us through and in the Horn of Salvation, whom 
God has raised up ‘in the house of his servant 
David’ (v.%), indeed, but who Himself is ‘the 
Most High,’ and ‘the Lord’ (v.”), and ‘the Day- 
spring from on High’—not rising gradually as does 
Nature’s dawn, but bursting, as 1t were, upon our 
wondering eyes, full-orbed from the zenith (v.”). 
It is very remarkable how subordinate to Him who 
is the subject of his Song is the position assigned 
by Zacharias to his own miraculously-born child. 
Even while he predicts John’s office, it is in con- 
trast with the greater dignity of the Redeemer. 
Alford justly remarks that the Benedictus ‘ shows 
the exact religious i geroeene ees See was 
ducated by his father.’ 1e fruit may be seen in 
all that Pe oicadided of the Baptist (ch Mt 3° 0. 
1 Mk 1°82, Lk 3¢%, Jn 17%. 10-84 31%), Ib. is 
abundantly clear that the Song was composed in 
the light both of the Annunciation made to the 
Virgin Mary (Lk 1*-**) and of the inspired saluta- 
tion wherewith she was greeted by Elisabeth (v.“). 
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The Benedictus is thus emphatically a ‘Hymn of 
the Incarnation ’—‘ Canticum de Evangelio,* as the 
Antiphonary of Bangor styles it. 

It differs from the other hymns in these two 
chapters of St. Luke mainly in this, that whereas 
the Magnificat (St. Mary’s Song) is of Christ’s 
kingship, whereby He casts down the prov and 
exalts the humble, and the Nune dimittis (Sim- 
eon’s) is of His propuetic or enlightening cifice, the 
Benedictus, as beseems the song of the blameless 
priest, is of Christ’s priesthood. It is priest/ 
throughout ; it begins with blessing and ends wit 
peace. The work of the Deliverer is remissior) of 
sins and reconciliation with God, and its culmina- 
tion is seen in a people of priests ‘serving God (i.e. 
worshipping Him—)arpevewv, same word as in Rev 
228) in holiness and righteousness before him all the 
days of their life.’ It is evident that Zacharias 
has in his mind the history of Melehizedek (Gn 14) 
and the oracle, even then ascribed to the pen of 
David, which forms so important a commentary on 
that history (Ps 110). 

The ‘sources’ of the Song, as of the two chapters 
of which it forms an integral part, will be discussed 
in art. LUKE (GOSPEL OF). It may be mentioned 
here that the text of the Benedictus varies little 
either in MSS or Versions. The one reading which 
exhibits an important difference from that of the 
Textus Receptus is in v.7, where a future tense 
takes the place of a past. This has been adopted 
in the RV, but with a marginal note, ‘ Many ancient 
authorities read hath visited us.’ 

The structure of the Benedictus is simple. It 
consists of three stanzas—the first (vv.**-”) setting 
forth the fact of God’s interposition in the approach- 
ing birth of the long-looked-for Saviour ; the second 
(vv.7-7) telling the purpose of His incarnation ; 
and the third (vv.7*) an apostrophe to Zacharias’ 
babe, declaring his office as the forerunner of Christ. 

The references in the hymn are marvellous alike 
in their number, range, and depth. The opening 
words remind us of the opening of Melchizedek’s 
address to Abram (Gn 14) ; ‘visited and redeemed,’ 
of Israel’s deliverance from Egypt (Ex 4*! 6°); the 
‘Horn of Salvation,’ of Hannah’s Song at the 
beginning of the story of the kings (1S 2!) ; ‘in 
the house of David’ is from 1 Ch 174; in ‘from the 
beginning of the world,’ a7’ aiévos, we have pos- 
sibly an allusion to the Protevangeliwm (Gn 31°) ; in 
‘in holiness’ we may see reference to Ps 110°; while 
the Baptist’s mission is described by quotation 
from Is 40%. Nor is the opinion of Bishop Words- 
worth, accepted somewhat grudgingly by Alford, 
to be dismissed as fanciful, that in vv.”: there is 
a paronomasia on the three names of the parties 
chiefly concerned with the Baptist’s birth. The 
name of John had been fixed by the Angel (v.?*) ; 
Zacharias knew that 7¢ must be significant, and it 
means ‘the grace ov mercy of God,’ é\eos. He could 
hardly help reflecting that his own name Zacharias 
(from 72} recordatus fuit, and my Jah (Jehovah), 
means Oeds euvjodn ; while Elisabeth (from 9x Deus, 
and yay shabu‘ juravit) is just épxos @eod. He puts 
all these together. ‘ .. The tender mercy of our 
Gop... in remembrance of his holy covenant 

.. the oath which he sware.’ If the parono- 
masia as a literary figure is out of fashion for the 
moment, we may remember that neither Dante nor 
Shakespeare thought it beneath their genius ; and 
Zacharias had sacred precedents for employing it 
in the histories of the births and blessings of the 
twelve patriarchs (Gn 30 and 49), and still more 
strikingly in Is 7 and 8, where, as Matthew Arnold 
has observed, the significant names are the keynote 
of the whole prophecy, 

LITERATURE.—Plummer, ‘St. Luke’ (Iniernat. Crit. Com.), 
38 ff. ; Godet, Com. on St. Luke, i. 110ff.; Wilkinson, Johan, 
Docuinent in Lk t., p. 17. JAMES COOPER. 
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BENEFACTOR (cvepyérns).—A title conferred by 
a grateful sovereign or country for useful service 
rendered, often in time of difficulty or danger (Est 
223 62). The names of royal benefactors were en- 
rolled in a register (Herod. viii. 85, where see 
Rawlinson’s note; Thuc. i. 129). In the Persian 
tongue the king’s benefactors enjoyed a special 
title, possibly implying that their names were 
recorded. Besides the special appellation given to 
all who had done public service, the title ‘bene- 
factor’ is occasionally mentioned as a_ perpetual 
epithet of kings, merely enhancing their dignity. 
So Antiochus Vit. of Syria, Ptolemy 1. of Egypt, 
and at a later period Ptolemy vil. (B.C. 145-117), 
were called benefactors. It is evidently this latter, 
complimentary or official, title to which our Lord 
chiefly alludes in Lk 22%, and so RV qiaees spells 
with a capital, ‘Benefactors.’ In worldly societies 
men reign in virtue of superior power, and Evepyérns, 
‘Benefactor,’ is a title of flattery which may be 
applied to the most cruel despot—as in the case of 
Ptolemy Vil., otherwise known as Physcon (‘ Big- 


Belly’), and also called Kaxepyérns by a play upon | 


his official designation. But in this new society 
which Jesus is instituting, the greatest is to be as 
the least, and he that is chief as he that doth serve. 
And this after the example of the Lord Himself, 
who, being the true Hvepyérns, ‘came not to be 
ministered unto, but to minister, and to give his 
life a ransom for many’ (see the parallel passage 
Mt 20-8, and cf. the trép tudy ddduevor, brép buav 
éxxuvvouevoy which Jesus had just spoken at the 
Last Supper [Lk 22": 9). 


LITERATURE.—Hastings’ DB, art. ‘Benefactor’; Comm. of 
Alford and Godet, in loc.; Smith, Classical Dict., art. ‘ Ptole- 


meus.’ C. H. PRICHARD. 


BENEYOLENCE. — The disposition which sets 
itself to desire steadfastly the welfare and happiness 
of others. Christian benevolence is this disposi- 
tion of heart informed by the example and_pre- 
cept of Christ, this informing of the heart being 
the work of His Holy Spirit. Continual active 
benevolence is perhaps the most striking feature 
in the whole of the Gospel records. It is the key- 
note of the Sermon on the Mount, and merges into 
the harmony of love in the final discourses re- 
corded in the Fourth Gospel. The sons of the Most 
High are to do good to their enemies as well as 
to their friends (Lk 6%). The sons of the Father 
which is in heaven are to be kindly disposed and 
actively beneficent both to the just and to the un- 
just (Mt 5). And this benevolence, which is to 
reign in the hearts of His disciples, must have been 
included in that great last prayer (Jn 17°) that 
‘the love wherewith thou lovedst me may be in 
them.’ <A simple rule is given to the follower of 
Christ for securing and testing this attitude of 
benevolence : ‘ All things whatsoever ye would that 
men should do unto you, even so do ye also unto 
them >(Mt 7”). The Divine image is not so marred 
in any man as to destroy the intention and desire 
to do good to relations and friends (Mt 5# 74, Lk 
* 6% 11%), but the benevolence of the Christian heart 
is to be a kindly feeling towards all without ex- 
ception (Mt 5“, Lk 67-%), There is to be no single 
blot on the escutcheon ; Christians are to be per- 
fect, as their Heavenly Father is perfect (Mt 5%), 
Natural benevolence expresses itself in the ex- 
clamation of those who heard of the fate of the 
wicked husbandmen in the parable, ‘God forbid’ 
(Lk 201°). Christian benevolence meets us in the 
story of the arrest in Gethsemane, when the Lord 
ao His betrayer as ‘comrade’ (ératpe, Mt 

_Such being the intensive character, the exten- 
sive character of benevolence may be observed in 
Christ’s compassion on the multitudes (Mk 82, Mt 
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1414), namely, on each individual ; and, again, In 
His healing every one of those around Him on a, 
well-known occasion at Capernaum (Lk 4%). By 
precept as well as by example benevolence is en- 
joined upon the ministry i the first commission 
to the Twelve: ‘Freely ye have received, freely 
give’ (Mt 108). Not least beautiful and consoling 
is the assurance that it prevails in the angelic 
spheres, even towards poor sinners (Lk 157). 
"RE.—Hastings’ DB, art. ‘Love’; Butler, Sermons 
ay, ST aradt: Oar dip Sermons, p. 104 ff. ; Schulhof, 
rgiveness (1901), 121 ff. 
ee oe na W. B. FRANKLAND. 

BETHABARA (773y. m2 ‘house of the ford or 
crossing ’).—The name is found in the New Testa- 
ment only in Jn 1% (AV): ‘These things were 
done in Bethabara beyond Jordan, where John 
was baptizing.’ The place was, therefore, one 
suitable for the purposes of the Baptist in preach- 
ing and baptizing ; and it has been usually identi- 
fied, though this is not precisely stated in the text, 
with the scene of the baptism of our Lord. ; 

With the great majority of Gr. MSS (including 
x*ABC*) the RV has retained here the reading 
‘Bethany,’ with marginal alternatives ‘ Beth- 
abarah’ and ‘Betharabah.’ The latter (737, m2 
‘house of the prairie,’ ef. Is 40° e¢ a/. ; or ‘house of 
the Arabah or Jordan Valley,’ cf. Dt 1’; or perhaps 
‘house of the poplar,’ ef. o2q7 on3 Is 15’) is 

ossibly a reminiscence of the Beth-arabah of 
Ae 15° 61 in the plain of Jericho, or it may be due 
merely to an accidental transposition of letters. 
The form ‘ Bethabara,’ on the other hand, is found 
in a few extant manuscripts of the Greek text, 
both uncial and cursive, and in the Curetonian 
and Sinaitie Syriac. Origen adopted this reading, 
and it seems to have gained general currency 
mainly on his authority. He writes (in Evang. 
Joannis, vi. 24) that Bethany is found in almost 
all copies and in Heracleon, but after personal 
investigation of the district (yevouevor ev Tots ré7rais 
éml iotopiay Tay ixvav Incod Kat Trav uabynrG&v avrot) he 
prefers ‘ Bethabara’ on the twofold ground of the 
distance of Bethany, the country of Lazarus and 
Martha and Mary, from the Jordan, and of the 
non-existence of any place bearing the latter name 
within the Jordan Valley. He further reports 
(Aéyouct) a oeier Bynéapa where he had been told 
(icropovor) that John baptized, and says that the 
word means oikos katacxevfs (possibly a confusion 
with m2, cf. LAX in Ex 35%), Bethany being ofxos 
iraxojs, adding a play upon the name as befitting 
the spot where the messenger sent to prepare (xaTa- 
oxevadgev, Mt 11°) the way of the Lord should 
baptize. 

Origen’s view, therefore, was mainly a priori, 
and it has seemed worth while to set it out at 
length, because later writers, as Epiphanius, Chry- 
sostom, et al., apparently adopt and repeat it with 
more or less amplification; nor is it easy to decide 
how much weight is due to additional details they 
may give. According to Chrysostom, for instance, 
the more accurate copies read ‘ Bethabara,’ a result 
that might readily be conceived to follow from 
Origen’s criticism ; and he adds that Bethany was 
neither across the Jordan nor in the wilderness, but 
near Jerusalem.* The ancient writers do not seem 
to take into account the possibility of the names 
occurring more than once in Palestine. It is clear, 
however, that either ‘Bethany’ or ‘Bethabara’ 
would lend itself readily to duplication. 

_ The only indication of position which the narra- 
tive itself gives is in the phrase répay rod ‘lopddvou, 
“across (7.e. east of) the Jordan.’ Andif Bethabara 
or Bethany is the scene of the Baptism, then it 

* Suidas, s.v. ByOcvic, says expressly that the right reading 


is BrfaSepe; and he also inserts i+/ in the text before roo 
lopdavou, 
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would seem that the site must be looked for in the 
northern part of the Jordan Valley, since Christ 
comes hither apparently direct from Galilee (Mt 3% 
Mk igs Conder finds all the necessary conditions 
satisfied by a ford “Abdrah on the Jordan E.N.E. 
of Beisdn, and at a distance of four or five miles 
from the latter place; and he explains the name 
‘Bethany’ as equivalent to Batanea, Buasanitis, 
or Bashan, the district immediately east of the 
Jordan, south and south-east of the Sea of Galilee 
(see C. R. Conder in Pad. Expl. Fund Mem. ii. 
p. 89f., Quart. Statement, 1875, p. 72, Handbook to 
the Bible, p. 3194. ; Hastings’ DB, art. ‘Bethabara’). 

Bethabara has also been supposed to be the same 
as the Beth barah (793 m3, LXX BatOnpa, of Je 774) 
which lay on or near the Jordan. This is on the 
assumption that a guttural has been accidentally 
lost from the Hebrew text, and that we ought 
to read 73y ma. Dr. Sanday (Sacred Sites of 
the Gospels, p. 23) accepts the identification with 
‘Abdrah. But beyond the coincidence of the naine, 
on which much stress cannot be laid, there is no 
direct evidence in its favour; and the indirect 
evidence is slight. The inference, moreover, which 
has been drawn from Jn 2!, that Bethabara or 
Bethany lay not more than a day’s journey from 
Cana of Galilee, is precarious. The marriage fes- 
tivities at Cana would in all probability extend 
over several days, towards the close of which the 
supply of wine failed: and the langnage used is 
perhaps intended to convey that Christ and His 
disciples were not present at the beginning. (See 
on the prolongation of the ceremonies attendant 
on an Eastern wedding, P. Baldensperger, ‘Woman 
in the East’ in PE Fé, 1900 p. 181 1f., 1901 p. 173 ff.; 
H. B. Tristram, Eastern Customs in Bible Lands, 
ch. v.). 

The traditional site of the baptism of Christ 
at Makhddet Hajlah in the Jordan Valley near 
Jeriche, though defended by Sir Charles Wilson 
and others, seems to be too far south. Others 
would read, by conjecture, in the text of St. John’s 
Gospel, Byfava8pd, i.e. Beth-nimrah, on the Wddy 
Shaib, tive miles east of the Jordan, E.N.E. from 
Jericho (see T. K. Cheyne in Encyc. Bibl. s.vv.). 


LITERATURE.—See above, and add Smith’s DB? s.v.; G. A. 
Smith, ,HGHL (1894), p. 496; Stanley, Sinai and Palestine, 
p. 310; Farrar, Life of Christ, i. p. 140n.; Weiss, Life of 
Christ, i. p. 361f. and note; Edersheim, Life and Times of 
Jesus the Messiah, i. pp. 264, 278; Geikie, Life and Words of 
Christ, i. 388, and Holy Land and the Bible, ii. p. 257 ; Sanday, 
Sacred Sites of the Gospels, 11, 23, 35, 94; PEF St, 1903, p. 161; 
and the Commentaries on Jn 123, A. S. GEDEN. 


BETHANY (Byfavia). —1. A village whose in- 
terest arises mainly from its having been the 
residence of Lazarus, Martha and Mary. As to 
this it is well to note the following points. (1) None 
of the three Synoptists mentions Lazarus. (2) St. 
Matthew and St. Mark maintain the same silence 
as to Martha and Mary. (3) St. Luke (10%) 
records a sojourn of Jesus in ‘a village’ (kdun 75), 
which he Jeaves unnamed. (4) St. John alone 
(11! 18 121") names Bethany as the place where the 
brother and the two sisters lived. (5) St. Matthew 
and St. Mark state that emerges afforded hospi- 
tality to Jesus during the days that preceded His 
death (Mt 2127, Mk 11"); but in connexion with 
His stay there they make mention only of the 
house of ‘Simon the leper’ (Mt 26%, Mk 14°), 
and cive no name to the woman who anoints the 
feet of the Lord. (6) St. Luke does not. speak of 
this sojourn at Bethany, but simply says in a more 
ceneral way that Jesus passed the night ‘at the 
mount called the Mt. of Olives’ (21°). (7) The 


data usually accepted regarding Pethany and the 
family that lived there and entertained Jesus in 
their house, are thus derived essentially from the 
Fourth Gospel. 

YOL, 1.—13 
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Bethany is mentioned neither in the Canonical 
books nor-in the Apocrypha of the OT; it makes 
its appearance for the first time in the NT, and is 
not named in Josephus. Its situation is relatively 
easy todetermine. We know (Mk 1011), Lk 19): 2’) 
that it was on the road from Jericho to Jerusalem, 
at a distance of 15 furlongs from the latter (Jn 1138), 
lying thus on the E. or rather S.E. side of the Mt. 
of Olives. Origen asserts that in his time the posi- 
tion of Bethany was known. In the 4th cent. the 
Bordeaux Pilgrim (333) mentions a place where 
the ‘erypta’ of Lazarus was to be seen. Eusebius 
records that ‘the place of Lazarus’ was shown 
and Jerome adds thet it was 2 miles from Jeru- 
salem (OS? 108. 3, 239. 10). According to Niceph. 
Callist. (ZE viii. 30 [Patr. Gr. exlvi. 113]), a church 
containing the tomb of Lazarus was built by the 
empress Helena. Another sanctuary marked the 
spot where Jesus met Mary (Jn 112°"), A numper 
of ecclesiastical buildings have risen at Bethany ; 
as many as three churches have been counted there. 
In its present condition it is a village without im- 
portance or interest, with a population of about 
20°, It bears the name ed- Azariyeh, derived from 
‘Lazarus’ or from ‘Lazarium’ (Aagapiov), a form 
found as early as the Pilgrimage of Silvia (383) ; 
the initial L has been taken for the Arab. article. 

According to the Talmud, Bethany is= Aram. 
Beth-Aineh or Beth-Hini, ‘place of dates’ (2); but 
this etymology is uncertain. The same may be 
said of that which traces it to the root my, and 
would yield the sense of ‘place of afiliction’ or 
‘ place of the afflicted one,’ which may be simply a 
popular etymology (cf. Nestle, Philologica Sacra, 
1896, p. 20). 

The buildings which are shown at the present 
day as possessing a historical interest are—l. The 
‘castle’ of Lazarus, a tower which dates from the 
time of the Crusades, and was probably built in 
1147 by Queen Melissenda for the Benedictine 
nuns; according to others, its construction is still 
earlier. The name ‘castle’ is explained by the 
fact that the Vulgate renders the NT «aun by cas- 
tellum. 2. The tomb of Lazarus is shown te 
modern pilgrims, but its genuineness is so doubtful 
that it is questioned even by Roman Catholic 
writers, ¢.g. Mer. Le Camus, bishop of La Rochelle 
(Notre Voyage aux pays bibliques,i. 245). 3. There 
are still shown—or there used to be shown—at el- 
“Azariyeh the house of Martha, that of Mary, and 
that of Simon the leper. 

In Lk 24 the scene of the Ascension is placed, 
if not at Bethany, at least in its immediate 
vicinity : ‘ He led them ws rpds Bndaviav’ (AV ‘as 
far as to Bethany,’ RV _ less satisfactorily, ‘until 
they were over against Bethany’). On the other 
hand, Ac 1” relates that after the Ascension the 
Apostles ‘returned unto Jerusalem from the mount 
called Olivet, which is nigh unto Jerusalem, a 
Sabbath day’s journey off’ The statement in 
Luke’s Gospel deserves the preference ; it fixes the 
place of the Ascension itself near Bethany, while 
the text of Acts simply connects the return of the 
Apostles with the Mt of Olives, on the slope of 
which Bethany lies, and does not speak necessarily 
of the summit of the mountain, as ecclesiastical 
tradition supposed (cf. Tobler, Die Siloahquelle 
und der Oelberg, p. 83). 

LirERATURE.—Robinson, BRP 2 i. 431-433; Guérin, Palestine 
‘Samarie,’ i. 163-181; Buhl, GAP 155; Tobler, Topogr, ii. 422- 
464: PEF Mem. iii. 27. ; Sanday, Sacred Sites of the Gospels, 
24, 49. LUCIEN GAUTIER. 


BETHANY.—2. See BETHABARA. 
BETHESDA.—Jn 5? ‘ Now there is in Jerusalem 


by the sheep-gate (émt rq mpoBarcxy) a pool, which is 
called in Hebrew Bethesda, having tive porches 
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(RV). Instead of Byfecdd (TR), the most ancient 
authorities have other spellings, as 8 Bn@fa0d, Land 
Eus. Bnfadd (? for ByOsadd=xm m2 ‘house of the 
olive’), B BnOcadd, D Bedgedd. As to the deriva- 
tion, Delitzsch suggests pox n°3 ‘house of pillars,’ 
and Calvin xx m3 ‘house of outpouring’; but the 
most natural etymology is x709 m2 ‘house of mercy,’ 
possibly in allusion to the munificence of some 
charitable person who had these porches built to 
shelter the sick, or to the goodness of God in pro- 
viding this healing spring. P 

As the adjective mpoBarixp, ‘pertaining to sheep,’ 
requires some substantive to be introduced, the 
‘AV supplies ‘market,’ the RV ‘gate.’ Since there 
is no reference to any sheep-market in the OT, 
while the sheep- gate is repeatedly referred to 
(Neh 31: ® 12°), the latter method of supplying the 
sense is the more probable one. Now the sheep- 
gate is known to have been north of the Temple, 
and, as Bovet says, ‘the small cattle which entered 
Jerusalem came there certainly by the east; for 
it is on this side that the immense pastures of 
the wilderness of Judea lie.” The modern St. 
Stephen’s Gate answers to these data. Itis at the 
north-east angle of the Temple area, and is the 

ate through which the Bedawin still lead their 

ocks to Jerusalem for sale. We must therefore 
look for the Pool of Bethesda in this vicinity, and 
may at once eliminate several proposed identifica- 
tions elsewhere, such as the Hammdm esh-Shifa, 
near the ‘Gate of the Cotton Merchants,’ about 
the middle of the west side of the Temple area, 
where there is a pool with pillars and masonry, 
some sixty feet below the present surface, the 
waters of which are still supposed to possess heal- 
ing properties (Furrer) ; eri the Pool of Siloam, 
where the remains of four columns in the east 
wall, with four others in the centre, ‘show that a 
structure with five openings or porches might 
easily have been erected’ (Alford); and the Foun- 
tain of the Virgin, the intermittent spring at the 
bottom of a deep cavern at the foot of the Ophel 
slope south-east of the Temple (Robinson). These 
are all too far from the sheep-gate as probably 
identified above. 

Conder, who adopts the suggestion of Robinson 
that Bethesda was at the present Fountain of the 
Virgin, says, ‘This answers the requirements that 
it still presents the phenomenon of intermittent 
“troubling of the water,’ which overflows from a 
natural syphon under the cave, and that it is still 
the custom of the Jews to bathe in the waters of 
the cave, when this overflow occurs, for the cure 
of rheumatism and of other disorders.’ Against 
this view Grove (Smith’s DB?, art. ‘Bethesda’) and 
Barclay (City of the Great King, 325) urge the 
inaccessibility of the deep subterranean water to 
invalids, the confined size of the pool, and the 
difficulty of finding room for the five porches 
capable of accommodating ‘a multitude’; and to 
the present writer, examining the cave in person, 
these objections seemed conclusive, apart from the 
difficulty of the locality. 

Turning now to the neighbourhood of the sheep- 
gate, we find three proposed identifications. (1) 
Modern tradition identifies Bethesda with the 
Birket Israil, an empty reservoir, 360 feet long, 
120 feet wide, and 80 feet deep, half filled with 
rubbish, which lies close to St. Stephen’s Gate and 
under the north-east wall of the Haram area. 
(2) Warren and others would place Bethesda at 
the so-called Twin Pools, in the ditch at the north- 
west angle of Antonia, under the convent of the 
Sisters of Zion. Neither of these can be the true 
site, as both the Birket Israil and the Twin Pools 
were constructed after the events narrated in Jn 5. 
(3) In 1872 it was pointed out by M. Clermont- 
Ganneau that ‘the Pool of Bethesda should be 
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sought near the Church of St. Anne, where an old 
tradition has placed the house of the mother of 
Mary, calling it Beit Hanna, ‘“ House of Anne. 

This expression is exactly identical with Bethesda, 
both expressions signifying ‘‘house of mercy, or 
compassion.”’ Sixteen years later this anticipation 
was verified by the discovery of what is now very 
generally conceded to be the ancient Pool of 
Bethesda, a short distance north-west of the pre- 
sent Church of St. Anne. In the autumn of 1888, 
‘certain works carried on by the Algezian monks 
laid bare a large tank or cistern cut in the rock to 
a depth of 30 feet, and Herr Schick recognized this 
as the Pool of Bethesda. It is 55 feet long from 
east to west, and measures 124 feet in breadth. A 
flight of twenty-four steps leads down into the 
pool from the eastern scarp of rock. Herr Schick, 
who at once saw the great interest of this dis- 
covery, soon found a sister-pool, lying end to end, 
60 feet long, and of the same breadth as the first. 
The first pool was arched in by five arches, while 
five corresponding porches ran along the side of the 
pool. At a later period a church was built over 
the pool by the Crusaders, and they seem to have 
been so far impressed by the fact of five arches 
below that they shaped their crypt into five arches 
in imitation. They left an opening for getting 
down to the water; and further, as the crowning 
proof that they regarded the pool as Bethesda, 
they painted on the wall of the crypt a fresco 
representing the angel troubling the water of the 
pool.’ (Geo. St. Clair, Buried Cities and Bible 
Countries, 327-328. See also PEFSt, July 1888 
and Jan. 1891). 

This site is thus supported not only by the 
medizeval tradition, but by the early tradition as 
well. The Bordeaux pilgrim, who visited Jeru- 
salem in A.D. 333, after mentioning two large fish- 
poe by the side of the temple, one at the right 
hand, the other at the left, says in another place 
(Itin. Hierosol. 589): ‘ But farther in the city are 
twin fish-pools having five porches which are called 
Bethsaida. There the sick of many years were 
wont to be healed. But these pools have water 
which, when agitated, is of a kind of red colour.’ 
This is evidently the same place described by 
Eusebius (Onomasticon, 240. 15) in the same cen- 
tury and called by him Bezatha, though he gives 
no other clue to the situation—‘a pool at Jeru- 
salem, which is the Piscina Probatica, and had 
formerly five porches, and now is pointed out at 
the twin pools there, of which one is filled by the 
rains of ‘he year, but the other exhibits its water 
tinged in an extraordinary manner with red, re- 
taining a trace, they say, of the victims that were 
formerly cleansed in it.’ Clearly, too, it is of the 
same place that Eucherius speaks in the 5th 
cent.: ‘Bethsaida, peculiar for being a double 
lake, of which one pool is for the most part filled 
by winter rains, the other is discoloured by reddish 
waters.” it has been commonly assumed of late 
that the two tunnels under the convent of the 
Sisters of Zion are the twin pools mentioned by 
these writers; but the traditions of the 6th, 7th, 
and 8th centuries, to be presently quoted, place 
the pool with the five porches ae the church 
called Probatica (ef. mpof8arixj, Jn 5?) at or near 
the traditional birthplace of Mary, which is un- 
doubtedly under the present Church of St. Anne. 
Thus Antoninus Martyr (A.D. 570) says: ‘Return- 
ing into the city we come to the Piscina Natatoria, 
which has five porches ; and in one of these is the 
basilica of St. Mary, in which many miraculous 
cures are wrought.’ Sophronius, patriarch of 
Jerusalem (A.D. 632), says: ‘I will enter the holy 
Probatica, where the illustrious Anna brought 
forth Mary.’ John of Damascus (about A.D. 750) 
says: ‘May all things be propitious to thee, O 
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Be eR lari acca uc oluse the most holy temple of the Mother of 
God ! May all things be propitious to thee, O 
Probatica, ancestral domicile of a queen! May all 
things be propitious to thee, O Pr: a tert ca, formerly 
the fold of Joachim’s flocks, but now a church, 

heaven-resembling, of the rational flock of Christ !° 
Brocardus also speaks (A.D. 1283) of a large reser- 

voir near St. Anne’s Church, called Piscine Interi or, 

just Sond Birket Israil. 

Early tradition, therefore, as well as medieval, 
seems to favour the site discovered in 1888. This 
is the site now generally accepted, though some 
recent writers are still unconvinced, such as s Sanday 
(Sacred Sites of the Gospels, 55), w ho rejects Schick's 
identification but reaches no positive conclusion 
of his own, and Conder (Hastings’ DB, article 
*Bethesda’), who argues for the Virgin’s Pool. 
The intermittent troubling of the water at the 
Fountain of the Virgin is, “indeed, a point in its 
favour; but this phenomenon i is not uncommon in 
the springs of Palestine (Thomson, Land and 
Book, iii. 288 ; Barclay, City of Great King, 560), 
and, while nothing of the kind is now seen at the 
pool under the Crusaders’ church, it is not, perhaps, 
a too violent supposition that the same intermit- 
tence now observed in the Virgin’s Fountain may 
have characterized this pool also in that early time 
of more copious ‘rains of the year,’ as Eusebius 
calls them, especially if, as some think, they both 
lie upon the same concealed w atercourse, 

The last clause of Jn 5° and the whole of v.4, 
containing the account of the troubling of the 
water by an angel and the miraculous healing that 
followed, are relegated to the margin in RV, on 
the ground of their omission by the ancient manu- 
scripts NBD, and the exceptional number of vari- 
ants in the other MSS. Popular superstition 
seems to have attributed the periodic bubbling of 
the water to the action of an invisible angel. 
These passages were probably at first written on 
the margin as an expression of that opinion, and 
later were introduced into the body of the text. 


W. W. Moore. 
BETHLEHEM. Two towns of this name are 
mentioned in the Old Testament. 


4. Bethlehem 
(ond nz ‘house of bread’) of Zebulun, Jos 19*. 
The site is now occuy ras by a miserable village, 6 
miles south-west of epphoris and about the same 
distance north-west a Nazareth, in a well-wooded 
district of country, planted with oaks (Robinson, 
Biblical Researches, iii. 113). That this Beth- 
lehem cannot have been the scene of the Nativity, 
near as it is to Nazareth, is clear from the fact 
that both St. Matthew and St. Luke ex pressly 
place the birth of Christ at Bethlehem of Judea. 
These narratives being independent of each other 
and derived from different sources, we have for 
the southern Bethlehem the convergence of two 
distinct_ traditions. These two Evangelists are 

oined in their testimony by the author of the 
Pouth Gospel, who assumes acquaintance on the 
part of his readers with the story of the birth of 
Christ at Bethlehem, the Bethlehem associated 
with David and his royal line. ‘Some said, Shall 
Christ come out of Galilee? Hath not the ’Serip- 
ture said that Christ cometh of the seed of David, 
and out of the town of Bethlehem where David 
wast? (Jn ‘74-@)- © It is noteworthy that Beth- 
lehem is never mentioned as having been visited 
by our Lord or in any way associated with His 
ministry. But all Christian history and tradition 
maintain that the southern Bethlehem was the 


f the Nativit 
Ds Bethichem ot Tadek (ana dg 177%) Ru 13 
This town (the 


etc.) or Judea (Mt 2}, Lk 2%). 
modern Beit Lahm) is situated about 6 miles 
S.S.W. of Jerusalem, lying high up on a grey 
limestone ridge running from east to west, and 
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occupying the projecting summits at each end, 
with a sort of saddle between, The ridge rises to 
a height of 2550 ft. above sea-level, and falls aw ay 
in terraced slopes on all sides, the descent to the 
north and east being specially steep. The terraces, 
as they sweep in graceful curves round the ridge 
from top to bottom, ¢ sive to the little town the ap- 
pearance of an amphitheatre, and serve to make 
to the approaching traveller a picture which closer 
acquaintance does not wholly disappoint. The 
names by which it has been known for millenniums, 
and is still known, are expressive of the fertility 
of the place — Beth- lehem, ‘house of bread,’ and 
Beit Lahm, ‘house of flesh.’ The hillsides around, 
merging into the hill country of Juda, though 
they look bare to the eye at a distance, aftord 
poe es for flocks of sheep and goats. The valleys 
elow and the fields lying to the east produce crops 
of wheat and barley, as in the days when Ruth 
gleaned in the fields of Boaz; and the terraced 
slopes, under diligent cultivation, bear olives, 
almonds, pomegranates, figs, and vines. Wine and 
honey are named among ‘the most notable of its 
natural products, and the wine of Bethlehem is 
said to be preferable to that of Jerusalem. 
The modern town is highly picturesque. There 
is just one main street or thoroughfare, extending 
about half a mile, and largely occupied by work. 
shops, which are little better than arches open to 
the street. The population is differently given as 
from 4000 to 8000 souls. Palmer (‘Das jetzige 
Bethlehem’ in ZDPV xvii. 90), writing in 1893, 
and founding upon personally ascertained figures, 
gives 8035 as the population, which he classifies 
in respect of religion as follows: Latins, 3827 
Greeks, 3662; Moslems, 266; Armenians, 185 ; 
Protestants, 54; Copts and Syrians, 47. The small 
number of Moslems is said to be due to the sever ity 
of Ibrahim Pasha, who drove out the Moslem 
inhabitants and demolished their houses ‘in the 
insurrection of 1834. It will be observed from the 
above enumeration that Bethlehem does not con- 
tain a single Jew. As in Nazareth so in Beth- 
lehem, the associations with Jesus make residence 
repugnant to the Jews, and they have accordingly 
no desire to settle in the Christian Holy Places. 
They are, in fact, tolerated only as temporary 
visitors, but not as residents. ‘In the cradle of 
his royal race,’ says Canon Tristram (Bible Places, 
p. 72), ‘the Jew 1s even more a stranger than in 
any other spot of his own land; and during the 
Middle Ages neither Crusader nor Saracen suffered 
him to settle there.’ The inhabitants of Beth- 
lehem are of superior physique and comeliness. 
The men have a character for energy and even 
turbulence; the women are noticeable for their 
graceful carriage and becoming attire. In the 
crowds which throng the Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre in Jerusalem at the Easter services, the 
women of Bethlehem, wearing a light veil descend- 
ing on each side of the face, and closed across the 
bosom, with a low but handsome headdress com- 
posed of strings of silver coins plaited in among 
the hair and anging down below the chin as a 
nizable, and 
eal a in able i impression. The industries of 
Bethlehem, apart from the cultivation of the soil, 
are intimately associated with the Nativity, con- 
sisting of memorial relics and souvenirs manufac- 
tured for sale to the thousands of pilgrims and 
tourists who visit Jerusalem and Bethlehem every 
ear. Models of the cave of the Nativity, figures 
of Christ and the Virgin, apostles and saints, are 
in great demand, Olive wood, and mother-of-pearl 
obtained from the Red Sea, with basaltic stone 
from the neighbourhood of the Dead Sea, are 
carved and w vrought into useful and ornamental 
articles with no small degree of skill and taste. 
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Palmer mentions (/.c. p. 91) that an increasing 
number of the inhabitants go abroad with their 
products,—their mother - of - pearl carvings and 
other wares,—and, especially in America, find a 
good return for their enterprise. : 

Bethlehem, notwithstanding its royal associa- 
tions and its renown as the birthplace of the 
world’s Redeemer, has never been, and is never 
likely to be, more in the eye of the world than 
‘little among the thousands of Judah’ (Mic 5°). 
‘In spite,’ says Palmer, ‘of the numerous visits of 
strangers and pilgrims, which are year by year on 
the increase, and in spite of the market-place 
which Bethlehem affords for the whole neighbour- 
hood, and especially for the Bedawin, who come 
from long distances from the southern end of the 
Dead Sea to make their purchases of clothing, 
tools, and weapons, and to leave the produce of 
their harvest and their pastures, Bethlehem ap- 
pears likely to remain, unencumbered by trade 
and progress, what it has been for many years 
bygone—a shrunken, untidy village.’ Even so, it 
can never be deprived of its associations with the 
Messianic King of Israel, ‘ whose goings forth have 
been from of old, from everlasting’ (Mic 5°), 
associations which exalt it to the loftiest eminence, 
and surround it with a glory that cannot fade. 
These associations in their salient features are 
now to be set forth. 

It is in the early patriarchal history that we 
meet first with Bethlehem, under its ancient name 
of Ephrath.* ‘When I came from Padan,’ said 
Jacob on his deathbed, recounting to Joseph in 
Egypt his chequered history, ‘Rachel died by me 
in the land of Canaan in the way, when yet there 
was but a little way to come unto Ephrath: and 
I buried her there in the way of Ephrath; the 
same is Bethlehem’ (Gn 48’, cf. 35°"). The sacred 


historian records that Jacob set a pillar upon her 
grave: ‘that is the pillar of Rachel’s grave unto 


this day’ (Gn 35”). Rachel’s grave is marked 
now by a Mohammedan wely, or monumental 
mosque, at the point where the Bethlehem road 
breaks off the road leading from Jerusalem to 
Hebron; and though the monument has been 
repaired and renewed from generation to genera- 
tion, it serves still to recall a real event, and to 
distinguish the spot where Rachel’s ‘strength 
failed her, and she sank, as did all the ancient 
saints, on the way to the birthplace of hope’ (Dr. 
John Ker, Sermons, 8th ed. p. 153). Bethlehem 
becomes more definitely associated with the Messi- 
anic hope when it becomes the home of Ruth the 
Moabitess, the ancestress of David and of David’s 
greater Son. From the heights near Bethlehem a 
glimpse is obtained of the Dead Sea—the sea of 
Lot—shimmering at the foot of the long blue wall 
of the mountains of Moab; and the land of Moab 
seems to have had close relations with Bethlehem 
and its people in patriarchal as well as later times. 
With Ruth the Moabitess, through her marriage 
with Boaz, the ‘mighty man of wealth’ of Beth- 
lehem-judah (Ru 2"), there entered a strain of 
Gentile blood,—although we remember that Lot, 
the ancestor of Moab, was the nephew of the great 
ancestor of Israel—into the pedigree of Christ 
according to the flesh (Mt 1°), asif in token that, in 
a day still far off, Jew and Gentile should be one 
in Him. With David, the great-grandson of Ruth, 
there entered the royal element into the genealogy 
of Jesus ; and Bethlehem has no associations more 
sacred and tender than its associations with the 
shepherd king of Israel, unless it be those that link 
it for ever with God manifest in the flesh. The 
stream of Messianic hope, as it flows onwards and 
broadens from age to age, is not unlike that river 


* But see Driver, Genesis (in ‘Westminster Commentaries’), 
Pp. 311, and in Hastings’ DB iv. 1934, : 


of Spain which for a considerable part of its course 
flows underground, and only at intervals miles 
apart throws up pools to the surface, which the 
inhabitants call ‘the eyes’ of the Guadiana. The 
pools trace the onward progress of the river, till 
at length it bursts forth in a broad stream seeking 
the distant sea. So the hope of a great Deliverer 
from spiritual misery and death flows onward in 
the story of God’s ancient people, throwing up 
its pools in the days of Abraham, Moses, David, 
Isaiah and the prophets ; and Micah indicates the 
direction of its flow with more explicitness than 
any who went before when he says: ‘But thou, 
Bethlehem Ephratah, though thou be little among 
the thousands of Judah, yet out of thee shall he 
come forth unto me that is to be Ruler in Israel ; 
whose goings forth have been from of old, from 
everlasting’ (Mic 5”). When the fulness of the 
time had come, the Messianic hope became the 
place of broad rivers and streams which we so 
happily know and enjoy, and the glad tidings was 
heard on the plains of Bethlehem, addressed to the 
watchful shepherds: ‘ Fear not: for, behold, I bring 
you glad tidings of great joy, which shall be to all 
people. For unto you is born this day in the a. 
of David a Saviour, which is Christ the Lord’ (Lk 
910. 11 


The story of the Nativity is told by St. Matthew 
and St. Luke with a simplicity and delicacy and 
beauty which are of themselves an evidence of 
its historical truth. Both narratives, as has been 
indicated, assign to Bethlehem the high honour of 
being the place of the Nativity and the scene of 
the stupendous fact of the Incarnation. The de- 
tails are too familiar to require rehearsal here. 


There is one particular handed down by early Christian 
tradition which may be regarded not as a variation from, but an 
addition to, the Evangelic narrative,—the statement made by 
Justin Martyr (a.p. 140-150), and repeated in the Apocryphal 
Gospels, that the birth of Jesus took place in acave. Justin 
(Dialogue with Trypho, ch. 78) relates that, since Joseph had in 
that village no place where to lodge, he lodged in a cave near 
by. Justin relates other particulars which may have come to 
him—he was a native of Nablas, not 40 miles from Bethlehem 
—by oral tradition or from apocryphal narratives : such as that 
the Magi came from <Arabia, and that Herod slew all the 
children of Bethlehem. That the stable where the Infant 
Saviour was born may have been a cave is quite in keeping 
with the practice of utilizing the limestone caves of the hill 
country of Judea as places of shelter for cattle and other 
beasts. Those Apocryphal Gospels which deal with the In- 
fancy, notably the Protevangelium Jacobi and the pseudo- 
Mattheus, make mention of the cave. Pseudo-Mattheus (ch. 
13) says, ‘The angel commanded the beast to stop, for her time 
to bear had come ; and he directed the Blessed Mary to come 
down from the animal and to enter a cave below a cavern in 
which there was never any light, but always darkness, because 
it could not receive the light of day. And when the Blessed 
Mary had entered it, it began to become light with all lightness, 
as if it had been the sixth hour of the day. . . . And then she 
brought forth a male child, whom angels instantly surrounded 
at His birth, and whom, when born and standing at once upon 
His feet, they adored, saying, Glory to God on high, and on earth 
peace to men of good will.’ The Protevangelium relates the 
story with curious imagery (ch. 18). ‘And he [Joseph] founda 
cave there and took her in, and set his sons by her, and he 
went out and sought a midwife in the country of Bethlehem. 
And I Joseph walked and I walked not; and I looked up into 
the sky and saw the sky violently agitated ; and I looked up at 
the pole of heaven, and I saw it standing still and the birds of 
the air still; and I directed my gaze on the earth, and I saw a 
vessel lying and workmen reclining by it and their hands in the 
vessel, and those who handled did not handle it, and those who 
presented it to the mouth did not present it, but the faces of 
all were looking up; and I saw the sheep scattered and the 
sheep stood, and the shepherd lifted up his hand to strike them 
and his hand remained up; and I looked at the stream of the 
river, and I saw that the mouths of the kids were down and 
not drinking; and everything which was being impelled for- 
ward was intercepted in its course.’ a 
_ The Protevangelivm Jacobi is generally recognized as belong- 
ing to the 2nd cent., and its testimony is a valuable confir- 
mation of the early Christian tradition. Few scholars, if any, 
will agree in assigning it the place of importance attributed to 
it recently by the fantastic theory of Conrady (Die Quelle der 
Kanonischen Kindheitsgeschichten Jesu, Gottingen, 1900), who 
regards the Protevangelium as the source of the Gospel narra- 
tives of the Infancy, The author of it, according to him, is an 
Egyptian, most likely of Alexandria, who introduces Bethlehem 
into the narrative not because of its place in Hebrew prophecy, 
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but because it was formerly a seat of the worship of Isis, and 
he wishes to incorporate this worship with Christianity. In 
concert with the priests of Isis and Serapis, he aided with his 
inventive pen the appropriation of this sacred site by the 
Church, and it was from the Proteva ngeliwm that the writers of 
the First and Third Gospels drew their separate narratives of 
the Infancy. Conrady returns to the subject with an article 
full of equally curious and perverted learning in SK, 1904, 
Heft 2, ‘Die Flucht nach H¢ypten.’ 


It is in the 4th century that Bethlehem begins 
to receive that veneration as a Christian Holy 
Place in which it is now equalled only by Jeru- 
salem and Nazareth. As early as Justin Martyr 
attention is specially directed to Bethlehem as the 
birthplace of the world’s Redeemer. In addition 
to the reference, already mentioned, to the cave, 
we find Justin quoting the well-known prophecy 
of Isaiah (33'*), ‘He shall dwell in a lofty cave 
of a strong rock,’ in the same connexion (Dialoque 
with Trypho, ch. 70). Even earlier than Justin’s 
day it would appear that this particular cave was 
venerated by the followers of Christ ; for, as Jerome 
tells in one of his letters to Paulinus, the emperor 
Hadrian (A.D. 117-138), in his zeal to extirpate the 
very remembrance of Christ, caused a grove sacred 
to Adonis to be planted over the grotto of the Nativ- 
ity, as he caused a temple to Venus to be erected 
over the site of the sepulchre of our Lord. Origen 
(c. Celswm, i. 51) says: ‘If any one desires certainty 
as to the birth of Jesus at Bethlehem apart from 
the Gospels and Micah’s prophecy, let him knew 
that in conformity with the narrative in the Gos- 
pel regarding His birth there is shown at Bethle- 
hem the cave where He was born and the manger 
in the cave where He was wrapped in swaddling 
clothes. And this sign is greatly talked of in 
surrounding places, even among the enemies of 
the faith, it being said that in this cave was born 
that Jesus who is worshipped and reverenced by 
the Christians.’ The site is now marked by the 
oldest church in Christendom, the Church of St. 
Mary of the Nativity, built by order of the 
Emperor Constantine. It is a massive pile of 
buildings extending along the ridge from west to 
east, and comprising the church proper with 
the three convents, Latin, Greek, and Armenian, 
abutting respectively upon its north - eastern, 
south-eastern, and south - western extremities. 
The proportions of the church and its related 
structures are more commanding from its eleva- 
tion and from the shabbiness of the town in 
comparison. The nave of the church is common 
to all the sects, and is shared by them together— 
Latins, Greeks, Armenians. From the double 
line of Corinthian pillars sustaining the basilica 
sixteen centuries look down upon the visitor, and 
the footsteps of nearly fifty generations of Chris- 
tians have trodden the ground upon which he 
treads. Says Dean Stanley: ‘The long double 
lines of Corinthian pillars, the faded_mosaics, the 
rough ceiling of beams of cedar from Lebanon still 
preserve the outlines of the church, once blazing 
with gold and marble, in which Baldwin was 
crowned, and which received its latest repairs from 
our own English Edward Iv.’ (Sinai and Palestine, 
p. 433). It is the subterranean vault that con- 
tinues to be of perennial interest. Descending 
the steps from the raised floor of the eastern end 
of the nave, and turning sharply to the left, the 
visitor finds a half-sunk arched ete which 
leads down by thirteen steps to the Chapel of 
the Nativity—the rude cave now paved and walled 
with marble and lighted up by numerous lamps. 
This chamber is about 40 feet from east to west, 
16 feet wide, and 10 feet high. ‘The roof is vovered 
with what had once been striped cloth of gold. 
At the east end there is a shrine where fifteen 
silver lamps burn night and day, and in the 
floor, let into the pavement, a silver star of Greek 


pattern marks the very spot of the Nativity 
with the inscription: ‘Hie de Virgine Maria 
Jesus Christus natus est. To the Christian the 
associations of the place make it full of impres-, 
Siveness, and the visitor has no more sacred or 
tender recollections of holy ground than those 
which cluster round the Church and the Grotto of 
the Nativity. Not far off is a cave, cut out of the 
same limestone ridge, which was the abode of St. 
Jerome for over thirty years. Here, with the 
noble ladies whom he had won to the religious life, 
Paula and her daughter Eustochium, he laboured 
totus in lectione, totus in libris, preparing the Vul- 
gate translation of the Holy Scriptures, which for 
more than a thousand years was the Bible of 
Western Christendom, and is a powerful tribute to 
his piety and learning. ‘It is the touch of Christ 
that has made Bethlehem’ (Kelman and Fulleylove, 
The Holy Land, p. 234). And the touch of Christ 
is making itself felt still in the works of Christian 
philanthropy and missionary zeal that are being 
performed there. There are schools and other 
missionary agencies maintained by Protestants 
nd Roman Catholics to instruct in His truth and 
to enrich with His grace the community who 
occupy the place of His birth. Bethlehem appears 
among the stations of the Church Missionary 
Society, and the work done there among women 
and girls has borne good fruit. The Germans 
have built an Evangelical Church, which was 
dedicated in 1893. There is much superstition 
and error among the nominally Christian inhabi- 
tants of the place, but the efforts of the Protestant 
and Roman Catholic missionaries have stirred up 


the Greek Orthodox and Armenian Christians to 
activity for the moral and spiritual welfare of 
their people. 
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T. NICOL. 

BETHPHAGE (ByA¢ay7).—A place unknown to 
the OT, the Apocrypha, or Josephus, and men- 
tioned in the NT only once—on the occasion of 
our Lord’s triumphal entry into Jerusalem five 
days before His death. It was certainly situated 
upon the slope of the Mt. of Olives, on or near the 
road from Jericho to Jerusalem (Mk 10% 11!, Lk 
19! =), and in the immediate neighbourhood of 
Bethany. The site of the latter being accurately 
determined as the modern el- Azariyeéh (see art. 
BETHANY, 1), it might be expected that there 
would be little difficulty in locating Bethphage. 
Unfortunately, however, the texts of the three 
Synoptists [St. John does not mention Bethphage] 
are obscure on two points— 

(1) As to the relation between Bethphage and 
Bethany, St. Luke (19”) alone mentions both places 
(‘as he drew near to Bethphage and Bethany’). 
His language seems to imply that a traveller com- 
ing from Jericho would come first to Bethphage, 
then to Bethany, and finally to Jerusalem. St. 
Matthew (21') mentions only Bethphage. As ior 
St. Mark, his original text (11’) probably contained 
no reference to Bethphage, but this name has been 
inserted, and in the majority of MSS stands be- 
tween Jerusalem and Bethany in such a way that, 
if this reading were accepted as the original one, 
we should have to place Bethphage in a different 
position in relation to Bethany from what is im. 
plied in the text of St. Luke. 

To reconcile these divergent statements, a hypothesis has 


been started to the effect that Bethany may have lain a little 
off the direct route from Jericho to Jerusalem, upon « side 
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road, and Bethphage at the point where this joined the main 
road, It would thus have been necessary to pass Bethphage 
both in going to Bethany and in returning from it. Support 
for this conjecture has been sought in the use of the word 
«x ugodov in Mk 114. 


(2) In all three Synoptics, Jesus sends two of 
His disciples to a village (xwun) to bring the ass 
on which He was to ride. Is this village, which 
is ‘over against’ (karévavri), to be identified with 
Bethphage, or with Bethany, or with some third 
locality? Each of these views is capable of defence ; 
the traditional identification of the village of the 
ass’s colt with Bethphage is at least questionable, 
especially in view of Mt 21! ‘When they had 
reached Bethphage . . . then Jesus sent two dis- 
ciples to the village over against.’ A site for the 
village of the colt might be suggested at Si/oé, or 
rather at Kefr et-Tur, on the top of the Mt. of Olives. 
[It is known that in the time-of Jesus Christ there 
were houses on its summit]. In the circumstances 
of the case it would be hazardous to offer any 
opinion as to the probable situation of Bethphage. 

Etymologically the name Bethphage appears to 
mean ‘house (or place) of unripe fruits,’ more 
especially ‘of unripe figs’ (ef. Ca 2)3, and see Dal- 
man, Grammatik des gid. pal.-Araindisch, 1894, p. 
152, and Arnold Meyer, Jesu Muttersprache, 1896, 
p. 166). Recently a connexion has been suggested 
by Nestle (‘Etymologische Legenden?’ in ZWTh 
xl. [1897], p. 148) between this etymology of the 
name Bethphage and the story of the barren fig- 
tree. But it may be noted that the latter is associ- 
ated in the Gospels (Mt 21!7-??, Mk 1]11-}4- 20-26) with 
Bethany, not Bethphage. Formerly Nestle (SK, 
1896, p. 323 ff., and in his Philologica Sacra, 1896, 
p. 16f.) had pointed to the possibility of con- 
necting, from the point of view of popular ety- 
mology, Bethphage (=xyi» ma ‘place of meeting’) 
and the dudodov of Mk 114. Finally, another ex- 
planation of Bethphage, viewed as a dwelling- 
place of priests (?), is furnished by Origen, and 
rests upon a curious combination of the Aramaic 
word xi) ‘jaw,’ with Dt 18%, which assigns to the 
priests the jaws of sacrificial victims as part of 
their portion. 

In the Middle Ages, Bethphage was shown to the 
north of Bethany, higher up the slope of the Mt. 
of Olives. The site of this medieval Bethphage 
(which proves nothing for the Bethphage of Serip- 
ture) was recovered nearly thirty years ago, thanks 
to the discovery made by the Franciscan Fathers, 
controlled and described by Guillemot and Clermont- 
Ganneau, of a stone (the fragment of an altar?) 
bearing inscriptions and pictures relating to Christ’s 
entry into Jerusalem. ; 


LITERATURE.— PH F'St, 1874, p. 173; 1878, pp. 51-61, 146-149; 
PEF, ‘ Jerusalem,’ pp. 331-340; Revue Archéologique, Dec. 1877, 


p. 366ff.; Revue Biblique, 1892, p. 105 f. 
in Andrews, Life of our Lord 2, 429-432. 
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_BETHSAIDA (‘house of fishing’). —The supposi- 
tion that there were two places on the shore of the 
Sea of Galilee to which this name appropriately 
applies has been disputed or rejected by many 
writers (Buhl, G. A. Smith, Sanday, e¢ al.) ; but the 
evidence in its favour, direct and indirect, has the 
support of a long list of authorities on Palestinian 
geography from the days of Reland to the present 
time. There are differences of opinion with respect 
to the precise location of both places, but there is 
a general agreement that one was on the east and 
the other on the west side of the Jordan or its 
expanse into the Galilean Lake. Prominent on 
the list of those who advocate two Bethsaidas are 
the names of Ritter, Robinson, Caspari, Stanley, 
Edersheim, Wieseler, Weiss, Tristram, Thomson, 
van de Velde, Porter, Merrill, Macgregor, and 
Ewing. The facts and suggestions which bear 


See also the discussion 
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upon the supposition itself may be summed up as 
follows :— P 

4, Bethsaida of Gaulanitis.—The historic evi- 
dence for the existence and general location of 
this city is not disputed. Josephus describes it as 
a village ‘situate at the Lake of Gennesaret 
which Philip the tetrarch advanced unto the 
dignity of a city, both by the number of inhabi- 
tants it contained, and its other grandeur, and 
called it by the name ‘‘Julias,” the same name 
with Czesar’s daughter’ (Ané¢. XVUI. ii. i). In other 
passages he indicates its position as in ‘ Lower 
Gaulanitis’ (Jaulan), ‘in Perea,’ and as near the 
Jordan, which ‘first passes by the city and then 
passes through the middle of the Lake’ (BJ I. 
ix. 1, xiii. 2, also BJ ut. x. 7, and Life, 72). In 
every instance, except the one above quoted, which 
gives a reason for the change of designation, 
Josephus drops the old name and calls it ‘Julias.’ 
Pliny and Jerome give it the same appellation, 
and locate it on the eastern side of the Jordan 
(Plin. HN v. 16; Jer. Com. on Mt 16%). The 
modern designation, ‘ Bethsaida-Julias,’ is not to 
be found in ancient history, sacred or secular. 
The site of the city which thus became the suc- 
cessor, under another name, of Bethsaida of 
Gaulanitis, has not been identified with certainty. 
After careful research, Dr. Robinson came to the 
conclusion that a mound of ruins, known as et-Tell, 
was the most probable location of the long-lost city. 


‘The tel2 extends from the foot of the northern mountains 
southwards, near the point where the Jordan issues from them. 
The ruins cover a large portion of it, and are quite extensive ; 
but.so far as could be observed, consist entirely of unhewn 
stones, without any distinct trace of ancient architecture’ 
(BRP 2 ii. p. 413). 


The site is over against one of the fording-places 
of the Jordan, and about 2 miles above its mouth. 
This tentative identification has been accepted by 
many recent explorers, but mainly for the reason 
that the location seems to be the most favour- 
able, because of its commanding position, for such 
a city as Josephus describes. The objections to it 
are its distance from the Lake, and the absence of 
anything which would suggest its original name— 
‘the house (or place) of fishing.’ 

Another site, to which these objections do not 
apply, has been suggested by Dr. Thomson at 
el-Masadiyeh, not far from the eastern bank of the 
river, and near the Lake, ‘ distinguished by a few 
palm trees, foundations of old walls, and fragments 
of basaltic columns’ (Land and Book, ii. 422). 
This writer advocates the existence of a double 
city, lying on both sides of the Jordan, as the true 
solution of the Bethsaida problem, and indicates a 
site over against el-Masadiyeh, where a few ruins 
have been found, as the probable location of the 
Galilean portion of the city. The apparent objec- 
tions to this site are the boggy and treacherous 
ground in the vicinity, and the absence of anything 
that would suggest the existence in former times 
of a fording-place or a connexion by means of 
bridges. Wilson accepts Thomson’s views; and 
Schumacher, the noted explorer of the Jaulan 
region, agrees with him in locating the eastern 
city at el-Masadiyeh. He suggests also that the 
royal residence of Philip may have been on the 
hill at e¢-Ted2, and the fishing village at el-Araj, 
near the mouth of the Jordan, where are ruins, 
and that both were connected by a good road still 
visible (see Jaulan Quarterly Statement, April 
1888). Conder, who favours ef-Tell, makes the 

lea on its behalf that local changes in the river 
elta may have increased the distance materially 
between this site and the head of the Lake. 

Assuming this as a possibility, the place must 
always have been a considerable distance from the 
mouth of the Jordan. It is not unlikely, how- 
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ever, as Merrill suggests, that the landing-place 
of Julias was the original site of the town, and 
that among the local fishermen it retained the old 
name for some time after the building of the city 
of Philip, which would naturally be aid out on 
higher ground. In the only NT references which 
can with certainty be attributed to this place, the 
Evangelists make use of the older name (Lk 92, 
Mk 8*). In the first, the scene of the miracle of 
the five loaves, it is described as ‘a desert,’ or 
vacant place, ‘belonging to the city called Beth- 
saida.’ All the Evangelists concur in the state- 
ment that it was a place apart from the town, 
but evidently near it, where the native grass 
thickly covered the fallow ground and made a 
comfortable resting place for the weary multitude. 
The location which fulfils all the conditions of the 
narrative is on the eastern ridge of the Batiha 
plain, in the immediate vicinity of the Lake. 

In the second reference it appears that Jesus, 
after crossing to the other side from Dalmanutha 
on the west coast, came to Bethsaida en route 
to the towns of Czsarea Philippi. While in the 
city a blind man was brought to Him. It isa 
significant fact, in keeping with His uniform atti- 
tude towards the Gentile cities of this region, that 
He took the blind man by the hand and led him 
out of the town, before He restored his sight. 
In this, says Farrar, ‘all that we can dimly see is 
Christ’s dislike and avoidance of these heathenish 
Herodian towns, with their borrowed . Hellenic 
architecture, their careless customs, and even their 
very names commemorating, as was the case with 
Bethsaida-Julias, some of the most contemptible 
of the human race’ (Life of Christ, ch. xxxv.). 

2. Bethsaida of Galilee.—It has been alleged 
by some writers that the existence of a western 
Bethsaida was invented to meet a supposed diffi- 
culty in the narrative of the Evangelists. This 
is not a fair statement of the case. A Bethsaida 
belonging to the province of Galilee is designated 
by name as well as implied by incidental reference. 
Its claims are advocated mainly, if not solely, on 
the ground that it is in the Gospel record. The 
objection sometimes urged, that the existence of 
two towns of the same name in such close proximity 
is improbable, has little weight in view of the fact 
that these towns were in different provinces, under 
different rulers, and in many respects had little 
in common. The name itself suggests a place 
favourably situated for fishermen, and might be 
appropriately applied to more places than one by 
the Lake side. But see art. CAPERNAUM. 

The main points of the argument in favour of a western 
Bethsaida are as follows :— ‘ ‘ 

(1) The direct testimony given in John’s Gospel.—In one 
passage it is affirmed that Philip, one of the Apostolic band, 
was of Bethsaida, the city of Andrew and Peter (1#); in 
another (1221), that Philip was of Bethsaida of Galilee. This is 
the testimony of one who is noted for his accuracy in geo- 
graphical details, who knew every foot of this lake-side region, 
and who, in common with the other Evangelists, speaks of this 
trio of disciples as partners in a common industry, and as ‘men 
of Galilee.’ ‘Cana of Galilee’ is a similar expression in the 
same Gospel, and the fact that the writer mentions the province 
at all, in this connexion, is a strong presumptive proof that he 
wished to distinguish it from the other Bethsaida on the eastern 
side. The mention of Galilee in John’s Gospel determines this 
place on the west of the Jordan as decidedly as that of Gaulanitis 
does the other Bethsaida on the east. The assertion of G. A. 
Smith, that the province of Galilee included most of the level 
coastland east of the Lake,—if it applies to Galilee in the time 
of Christ, --is apparently in conflict with all the evidence which 
the history of that time has given us. It conflicts also with the 
positive testimony of Josephus, who places Julias—the city 
which Dr. Smith associates with He age eon Gaulanitis, and 

der the jurisdiction of Herod Philip. 
me) The well-attested fact that all of the Apostles, except Judas 
Iscariot, were men of Galilee (Ac 1!1), furnishes another corrobo- 
rative proof that the place of residence of the three above 
mentioned could not have been in the city of Philip (see also 
Mk 1479), They were typical Jews, and their place of employ- 
ment and all their associations were with their brethren of the 


same faith on or near the plain of Gennesaret. 
(3) In the narrative of the return journey from the place of 
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the feeding of the multitude, it is distinctly mentioned that the 
disciples embarked ina ship to go before to the ‘other side’ unto 
Bethsaida (Mk 645). If the word ‘unto’ stood alone, there 
might be some ground for the supposition that the disciples 
aimed at sailing along the shore towards Julias, but in the de- 
scription which follows, the Evangelist makes it plain that the 
‘other side,’ as he uses the expression, meant the west shore of 
the Lake. ‘And when they had passed over, they came into the 
land of Gennesaret.’ The parallel accounts convey the same 
impression and are equally decisive on this point (Mt 1422.34, 
Jn 616), It is true that John adds that ‘they went over the 
sea towards Capernaum,’ but there is no discrepancy between 
the several statements if Robinson is right in identifying Beth- 
saida with ‘Ain et-Tabigha. The general direction would be 
the same, and the distance between the two points does not 
exceed three-quarters of a mile. In keeping with these state- 
ments is the mention of the fact that the multitude on the east 
side, noting the direction taken by the vessel in which the 
disciples sailed, took shipping the next day and came to 
Capernaum, seeking for Jesus (Jn 622-24), These passages, in- 
terpreted in their natural and ordinary sense, show. that the 
disciples aimed at going to the western side of the Lake in obedi- 
ence to the command of Jesus. The contrary wind retarded 
their progress, but it did not take them far out of their course. 
The mention of Bethsaida, in this connexion, with Capernaum' 
makes it highly probable also that its site was somewhere in 
the same neighbourhood. 

(4) There is a manifest verification and corroboration of this 
testimony in the close associationof Bethsaida with Capernaum 
and Chorazin in the judgment pronounced upon them by our 
Lord because of their peculiar privileges (Mt 1121-28), There is 
no uncertainty with respect to the import of this denunciation. 
It could not apply to a Gentile city like Julias, for it is here-con- 
trasted with the Gentile cities of Tyre and Sidon. It is evident, 
also, that its significance inheres in the peculiar privileges of 
Bethsaida through oft-repeated manifestations of supernatural 
power in connexion with the ministry of Jesus. In other words, 
it was in the very centre of that field of wonders in Galilee, 
honoured above all other places in the land as the residence of 
Jesus, to which multitudes flocked from every quarter. We 
have the record of three brief visits of Jesus to the semi-heathen 
population on the eastern side of the Lake, mainly for rest and 
retirement, but there is no record of ‘many mighty works’ in 
any of the towns or cities of this region. This of itself seems to 
be an unanswerable argument against the proposed identifica- 
tion of the city to which Jesus refers in this connexion with the 
Herodian city of Julias in the province of Gaulanitis. 


The generally accepted site of Bethsaida of 
Galilee is “Ain et-Tadbigha. It is situated at the 
head of a charming little bay on the northern 
side of the spur which runs out into the Lake at 
Khan Minyeh. Here, by the ruins of some old 
mills, is a copious stream of warm, brackish water, 
fed by several fountains, one of which is the 
largest spring-head in Galilee. Its course, which . 
now winds and descends amid a tangled mass of 
rank vegetation to the Lake, was formerly diverted 
to the plain of Gennesaret by a strongly built 
reservoir, still standing, which raised the water to 
an elevation of twenty feet or more. Thence it 
was carried by an aqueduct and a rock-hewn trench 
to the northern end of the plain. There is little 
to indicate the site of the city, except an occasional 
pier of the aqueduct and the substructures of a 
few ancicut buildings long since overthrown and 
forgotten. [ 

he natural features of “Ain et-Tabigha are a 
safe harbour, a good anchorage, a lovely outlook 
over the entire lake, a shelving, shelly beach, ad- 
mirably adapted to the landing of fishing boats, 
a coast free from débris and driftwood ; and a warm 
bath of water, where shoals of fish ofttimes crowd 
together by myriads, ‘their backs gleaming above 
the surface as they bask and tumble in the water 
(Macgregor, fob Loy on the Jordan, p. 337). Al- 
though surrounded by desolate wastes, this is still 
the chief ‘Fishertown’ on the Lake, where nets 
are dried and mended, and where fish are taken 
and sorted for the market, as in the days of 
Andrew, Simon, and Philip. 
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BETRAYAL.— 


The Gr. verb for ‘betray’ is repedidovas, rapdédocis never 
occurs in the sense of ‘ betrayal’ in the NT; in the Gospels it is 
used of ‘the tradition of the elders’ (Mt 152. 3.6=Mk 73. 6. 8. 9. 13), 
by St. Paul also of the Christian tradition (1 Co 11%, 2 Th 219 
36), sxpodérns, ‘traitor,’ occurs in Lk 616 ; cf. Ac 752, 2 Ti 34. 


Had Jesus not been betrayed into the hands of 
His enemies, His death would hardly have been 
averted, but it would have been delayed. They 
would fain have seized Him and made short work 
of Him, but they dared not. He was the popular 
hero, and they perceived that His arrest would 
excite a dangerous tumult. The goodwill of the 
multitude was as a bulwark about Him and kept 
His enemies at bay, malignant but impotent. The 
crisis came on 13th Nisan, two days before the 
Passover (Mt 261°=Mk 14!2=Lk 221"), He had 
met the rulers in a succession of dialectical en- 
counters in the court of the Temple, and had 
completed their discomfiture by hurling at them 
in presence of the multitude a crushing indictment. 
Enraged beyond endurance, they met and debated 
what they should do. They were resolved upon 
His death, and they would fain have seized Him 
and slain Him out of hand; but they dared not, 
and they agreed to wait until the Feast was over 
and the throng of worshippers had quitted Jeru- 
salem. ‘They took counsel together to arrest 
Jesus by stealth and kill him; but they said: 
Not during the Feast, lest there arise a tumult 
among the people.’ 

Such was the situation when, all unexpectedly, 
an opportunity for immediate action presented 
itself. Judas, ‘the man of Kerioth,’ one of the 
Twelve, waited on the high priests, probably while 
Jesus was engaged with the Greeks (Jn 1270-5), 
and offered, for sufficient remuneration, to betray 
Him into their hands. Judas was a disappointed 
man. He had attached himself to Jesus, believing 
Him to be the Messiah, and expecting, in accord- 
ance with the current conception of the Messianic 
Kingdom, a rich recompense when the Master 
should ascend the throne of His father David, and 
confer offices and honours upon His faithful fol- 
lowers. The period of his discipleship had been a 
process of disillusionment, and latterly, when he 
perceived the inevitable issue, he had determined 
to abandon what he deemed a sinking cause, and 
save what he might from the wreck. It may be 
also that he desired to be avenged on the Master 
who, as he deemed, had fooled him with a false 
hope.* He therefore went to the high priests and 
asked what they would give him to betray Jesus 
into their hands. They leaped at the proposal, and 
offered him thirty shekels. It was the price of 
a slave,t and they named it in contempt not of 
Jesus but of Judas. Even while they trafficked 
with him, they despised the wretch. Impervious 
to contempt, he accepted their offer; and, as 
though in haste to be rid of him, they paid him 
the money on the spot. 


Such, at least, is St. Matthew’s report. St. Mark and St. Luke 
represent them as merely promising money, the amount un- 
specified. It might be supposed that St. Matthew’s account is 


* It seems hardly necessary to refer to the theory popularized 
by De Quincey (Works, vi. 21ff.), which has since his time 
found favour with not a few. This ingenious theory seeks to 
explain the conduct of Judas by attributing the betrayal not 
to covetousness or spite, but to an honest, if mistaken, deter- 
mination to ‘force the hand’ of Jesus and compel Him to assert 
His Messianic dignity and hasten the establishment of His 
kingdom. It may suffice here to remark that this explanation, 
while psychologically possible, finds no support in the Gospel 
narratives, and appears to be quite irreconcilable with the stern 
words of condemnation spoken by our Lord with reference to 
the action of Judas (cf. e.g. Mt 2624 ‘Woe unto that man 
through whom the Son of man is betrayed! good were it for 
that man if he had not been born’). For a full discussion of 
nr Rage oars i see art. JUDAS IscARtIonT, 

- Ex 21925 Arakh. xiv. 2: ‘If anyone kills a slave, f 
bad, he has to pay 30 shekels.’ wis eo aS 
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ssimilated to Zee 1112-13 (cf. Mt 279-10); but (1) Mt 273-5 proves 
that. tie money had been paid, at all events before the trial of 


sus by the Sanhedrin. (2) éerzcav, even if it be taken in its 
fiteral sonse! ‘weighed,’ ee not be an unhistorical embellish- 
ment borrowed from the prophecy. Cf. PEFSt, Apr. 1896, 
p. 152: ‘To this day it is usual in Jerusalem to examine and 
test carefully all coins received. Thusa Medjidie (silver) is ex- 
amined not only by the eye, but also by noticing its ring on the 
stone pavement, and Engtish sterling gold is carefully weighed, 
and returned when defaced.’ 


It remained that Judas should perform his part 
of the bargain, but he encountered a difficulty 
which he had hardly anticipated. Jesus was aware 
of his design, and, anxious to eat the Passover with 
His disciples ere He suffered (Lk 22"), He took 

ains to checkmate it. The next day was the 

reparation, and, when His disciples asked where 
He would eat the Supper, He gave them a 
mysterious direction. ‘Away into the city,’ He 
said to Peter and John, ‘and there shall meet you 
a man carrying a pitcher of water: follow him.’ 
Some friend in Jerusalem had engaged to provide 
a room in his house, and Jesus had arranged this 
stratagem with him, in order that Judas might 
not know the place and bring in the rulers in the 
course of the Supper* (Mt 267’=Mk 146=Lk 
997-13). 

That evening, as they reclined at table, Jesus, 
desirous of being alone with His faithful followers, 
made the startling announcement: ‘One of you 
shall betray me,’ and, amid the consternation which 
ensued, secretly gave Judas his dismissal. The 
traitor left the room, and, hastening to the high 
priests, summoned them to action. See ARREST. 


LITERATURE.—Hastings’ DB, art. ‘ Judas Iscariot’; Fairbairn, 
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Expositor, 3rd ser. [1889], p. 166ff.; D. Smith, The Days of His 
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BETROTHAL. — Betrothal among the Jews in 
the time of Jesus, like so many other social in- 
stitutions, was in process of transition. Jewish 
marriage customs were in origin the same as those 
of other Semitie peoples, but Jewish civilization 
was far removed from its primitive stages. Un- 
fortunately there is little positive information con- 
cerning the ceremony of betrothal in NT times 
proper. The Talmudic seder on marriage includes 
two tractates, Kethuboth and Kiddushin, dealing 
largely with the preliminaries of marriage, the 
latter especially with betrothal, but it is con- 
siderably later than the NT period. Accordingly, 
one cannot be sure that the elaborate laws therein 
set forth obtained in the time of Jesus. Yet 
it is possible by the study of betrothal customs in 
Hebrew and in Talmudic times to form a highly 
probable hypothesis as to such customs in the time 
of Jesus, 

1. The OT betrothal ceremony perpetuated in a 
conventional fashion the recollection of the time 
when a woman was purchased from her family. 
This ie ag in the Heb. word ex (Dt 207, Hos 
19°). Yet it would be a mistake to regard the use 
of this word as anything more than a conventional 
survival. In the days of the codes and the pro- 
phets the time was long past whena man’s wife was 
strictly his property. At the same time it is clear 
that when a woman was designated (7y: Ex 21°: *) 
by the head of her family as the future wife of 
another man, there was paid over by the prospec- 
tive bridegroom a certain sum of money (or service, 
as in the case of Jacob), and a contract which 
was inviolable was then entered into (Gn 342, Ex 
22"7). Until the’ time of the marriage proper the 
bride-to-be remained in her own family. It was 


* . , Nie ger F 
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not permissible to betroth her to any other man 
except by action amounting to divorce, and any 
violation of the rights established by the betrothal 
- Was as serious as if the two persons had been 
actually married (Dt 227-4), In the OT period 
it is not ee to say with precision just how 
soon the betrothal was followed by the wedding. 
In later times, in the case of a virgin it was after 
the lapse of a year, and at least thirty days in the 
case of a widow ; but it is impossible to establish 
more than a possibility of these periods in OT 
times. So, too, it is impossible to describe with 
any great precision the hatrothal ceremony, but 
it certainly included the payment of some sum 
(mdhar; in addition to above references, see 18 
18”), and the making of a betrothal contract 
(either viva voce, Ezk 168, or in writing) by the 
prospective bridegroom. We know nothing of any 
formal ceremony or of the use of a ring (unless 
[unlikely] it may be in Gn 24°5). The money pay- 
ment belonged originally to the family of the 
woman, but gradually came to belong in part or 
wholly to the woman herself. The woman might 
bring wealth to her husband, as in the case of 
Rachel and Leah, but this was not obligatory in 
the Hebrew period, and cannot be said to belong 
to betrothal as such. The first advances might 
come from the family of either party. There is no 
clear evidence that the young woman had an 
right of appeal from the choice of her family. The 
bridegroom himself very probably did not conduct 
the negotiations, but the matter was in the hands 
of a third party, as his parents, or some trusted 
servant or friend. 

After the Exile the custom of the earlier period 
seems to have continued, although with certain 
modifications. The payment to the bride’s father 
on the part of the prospective groom had been 
increasingly regarded as the property, at least 
in part, of the bride. Such a payment during 
this period was often supplemented by a dowry in 
the true sense (To 8”, Sir 25). No consent of the 
girl was demanded, nor do we know of the recog- 
nition of any legal age of consent, unless, as in 
somewhat later times, it was not expected that 
boys would marry before the age of eighteen or 
girls before twelve (Aboth v. 21). Although 
families undoubtedly reached some sort of early 
arrangement, there is no clear reference to the 
betrothal of children. ; 

2. In Talmudic times proper there was a distinct 
tendency to combine betrothal with the wedding. 
At present the wedding ceremony among orthodox 
Jews combines the two elements of the two older 
ceremonies. Possibly because of Western in- 
fluences the Rabbis became more insistent Eee 
the right of the girl (at least if she had reached 
her majority, whenever that a have been, 
Kiddushin, 41a) to give consent, Rab especially 
urging it. As the two ceremonies were united, 
in addition to the former betrothal there grew 
up a much less permanent form of engagement 
similar to that which obtains among Western 
peoples to-day. In Jerusalem, at least, there seem 
to have been certain opportunities (15 of Ab and 
Kippurim) for young people to become acquainted 
before the union was determined upon. All men 
were supposed to marry before the age of 20, and 
the age of women was a few years less. Other 
tendencies in Talmudic times were the fixing of 
the amount of the dowry at not less than 40 zuz, 
that of the mdhar at 200 zuz, and the use of a 
peculiarly shaped ring. It is interesting to note 
that the conventionalizing of the méhar is eyi- 
denced in the words which are now used for the 
ceremony of betrothal : pep ‘consecration,’ e's 
‘betrothal,’ 27% ‘ compact,’ D'N3n * conditions. : 

3. Thus the ceremony of betrothal in NT times 
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probably involved the following acts: (1) A con- 
tract drawn up by the parents or by the ‘friend 
of the bridegroom.’ (2) The meeting of the two 
families concerned, with other witnesses, at which 
time the groom gave the bride a ring and declared 
his intention to observe the terms of the contract 
already arranged. (3) The payment of the mohar. 
The act of betrothal gained in importance, and the 
two parties seem to have been seated under a 
canopy during the procedure, and the company to 
have joined in an increasingly jovial celebration. 
Strictly speaking, there was no religious ceremony 
connected with the act, but if a priest were present 
he doubtless pronounced some benediction which 
was subsequently elaborated into that used by 
later orthodox Judaism. The status of the man 
and woman was now, as in Hebrew times, prac- 
tically the same as that of married persons, al- 
though it was now generally customary for the 
wedding ceremony proper to be celebrated at the 
expiration of a year in the case of a virgin, and in 
thirty days in the case of a widow. As in the 
older times, separation of betrothed persons de- 
manded a divorce, and there seems to have been no 
reason why they should not live together as man 
and wife without a subsequent wedding ceremony. 
The children of such a union would be regarded as 
legitimate. 

So far as the relations of Mary and Joseph are 
concerned, it would appear from the narrative in 
both Matthew and Luke that in their case the 
custom of the Jews was followed. The description 
of the betrothal in the Gospel of Mary is clearly 
unhistorical and born of pious imagination ; but 
we are justified in believing that Joseph drew u 
the customary contract, paid a mdhar of approxi- 
mately 200 zuz, and gave Marya ring. After the 
formal betrothal (uvnorevew, Mt 118, Lk 1°7 25) they 
are reported to have lived together without a 
second, or wedding, ceremony. As has already 
appeared, there would be no question as to the 
legitimacy of children born of such a union. 


LiITERATURE.—Complete details as to the Talmudic require- 
ments regarding betrothal are given in Kiddushin ; see also the 
article ‘ Betrothal’ in the Jewish Encyclopedia, and Mielziner, 
Jewish Law of Marriage and Divorce. For the ancient Hebrew 
betrothal, see Benzinger, Heb. Avch. p. 133 ff. ; and Nowack, 
Heb. Arch. i. 155ff. Brief accounts are also to be found in 
Edersheim, Sketches of Jewish Social Life, and good articles in 
Hamburger, Herzog, Hastings’ DB, and in the Encyc. Biblica. 

SHAILER MATHEWS. 

BIER.—The Gr. word copés (Heb. awn, 2 S 3%), 
‘bier,’ more strictly means ‘a coffin.” Lk 7™ is 
the only place where the word appears in the NT. 
The bier was an open coffin, or simply a flat wooden. 
frame on which the body of the dead was carried 
to the grave. Closed coffins were not used in the 
time of our Lord. According to the Levitical Law, 
contact with a dead body was forbidden as a source 
of defilement (Nu 192-4). In raising to life the 
widow’s son at Nain, Jesus, by touching the bier 
only, avoided any infringement of the letter of the 
Law. But the miracle, prompted by that same in- 
tense sympathy with human sorrow which He so 
strikingly manifested on another occasion (Jn 11"), 
pointed to a higher and more authoritative law 
—that Divine eternal law of compassion which 
received its freest and fullest expression for the 
first time in His own life, and which forms one of 
the most distinctive features of His Gospel. 

DUGALD CLARK. 

BILL.—1. Bill of divorceement: Mk ‘104, Mt 197 
(RV): Gr. BiBNlov (a seroll or letter) amooractou ; 
shorter equivalent, droordowy Mt 5". In all three 
passages the expression is used of the nop 9) 
Herannded in Dt 24'-4 of the husband who divorces 
his wife. In contrast with the older usage—still 
prevalent in the East—of divorce by a merely 
verbal process, the need of preparing a written 
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document was calculated to be a bar against hasty 
or frivolous action, while the bill ‘itself served the 
divorced wife as a certificate of her right to marry 
again. The Rabbis, who dwelt with special gusto 
(‘non sine compas uadam ’—Lightfoot) on 
the subject of divorce, had drawn up regulations 
as to the proper wording of the bill of divorcement, 
its sealing and witnessing, and the number of lines 
—neither less nor more than twelve—the writing 
must occupy. In the eyes of Jesus, no document, 
however formal, could prevent divorce from being 
a violation of God’s purpose in instituting marriage. 
See Lightfoot, Hor. Heb. in Mt 5*). 

2. A bond (so RV) or written acknowledgment 
of debt, Lk 16% 7: Gr. (Ti., Tr., WH) ra yedumara, 
(TR) 7d ypéupa. The word itself is indefinite 
(literally = ‘the letters’), and throws no light upon 
a question much discussed by commentators on the 
parable of the Cot Steward, viz. Was the bond 
merely an acknowledgment of a debt, or was it an 
undertaking to pay a fixed annual rental from the 
produce of a farm? Edersheim decides, though 
without giving his reasons, for the former alter- 
native; Lightfoot inclines to the latter. Against 
the theory of a simple debt is the fact that the 
amount of the obligation is stated in kind—wheat 
and oil—and not in money; and the probability 
of the story is heightened if we are to understand 
that the remissions authorized by the steward— 
amounting in money value, according to Edersheim, 
to the not very considerable sums of £5 and £25 
respectively—affected not a single but an annual 
payment. But, on the other hand, as van Koets- 
feld, who argues strongly for the view that the 
document was of the nature of a lease, admits, 
there is no precedent for the word (xpeodudé- 
rat) rendered ‘debtors’ being used for tenants. 
Jiilicher dismisses the whole controversy as ir- 
relevant. Another point in dispute is whether 
the old bond was altered, or a new one substituted 
for it. Lightfoot and Edersheim again take dif- 
ferent sides. The alteration of the old bond is 
suggested, though not absolutely demanded, b 
the language of the passage, and would be, accord- 
ing to Edersheim, in accordance with the probabil- 
ities of the case. Acknowledgments of debt were 
usually written on wax-covered tablets, and could 
easily be altered, the stylus in use being provided, 
not only with a sharp-pointed kothébh or writer, 
but with a flat thick mohék or eraser. In any case 
it is clear that the ‘bill’ was written by the person 
undertaking the obligation ; that it was the only 
formal evidence of the obligation; and that its 
supervision belonged to the functions of the 
steward. Hence, should the steward conspire with 
the debtors against his master’s interests, the 
latter had no check upon the fraud. 


Literatore.—Edersheim, Life and Times of Jesus the Messiah, 
ii, 268-273 ; Lightfoot, Hor. Heb., in loc.; see also the various 


commentators on the Parables. NORMAN FRASER. 


BINDING AND LOOSING.—See CasArEA PHI- 
LIPPI, KEYS. 


BIRD.—See ANIMALS, p. 65%. 
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i. St. LUKE'S ACCOUNT.—1. Jewish element and 
colouring.—The two accounts of our Lord’s birth 
in the Gospels carry us at once into the very heart 
of Jewish home life. In the fuller account of the 
two, that of St. Luke, the evidence of this Jewish 
element has been materially strengthened by recent 
literature and discussion. No one, ¢.g., can read 
the early Canticles in St. Luke’s Gospel without 
noticing their intensely, Jewish character. This 
was amply shown by Ryle and James in their 
edition of the Psalms of Solomon (see esp. pp. Xcl, 
xeli), a work which may fairly be placed some 
half century or so before our Lord’s Advent. In 
the same manner Chase has illustrated many points 
of contact between these Canticles and the lan- 
ouage of the Eighteen Prayers of the synagogue. * 
More recently Renda has emphasized the same 
argument, more especially in relation to the Bene- 
dictus, in which he finds quite a piling up of ex- 
pressions characteristic of the old popular Messianic 
expectation ; the first five or six verses are quite 
sufficient to mark this essentially pre-Christian 
character (Critical Questions, p. 133; see also 
Nebe, Die Kindheitsgeschichte unseres Herrn Jesu 
Christi nach Matthaus und Lukas ausgelegt, 1893, 
. 166 ff.; and even Gunkel, Zum religionsgeschicht- 
Loe. Verstdindniss des NT, 1903, p. 67). 


This question of the composition of the Canticles in St. Luke 
is a very important one, because it is constantly assumed that 
they were the invention of the author of the Third Gospel. 
But in this case we have to assume that the Greek Luke, or 
some unknown writer, was able to transfer himself in thought 
to a time when Jewish national hopes, which were shattered by 
the fate of the capital, were still vividly cherished in Jewish 
circles, and that he was able to express those hopes in the 
popular language current at the date of our Lord’s birth with 
a marked absence of any later Christian conceptions. { 


And yet with all this Jewish colouring there is 
in these Canticles a depth and a charm which have 
appealed to men everywhere throughout the Chris- 
tian centuries. No one recognized the Jewish ele- 
ment in these early chapters of St. Luke more 
frankly than M. Renan; but he could also write of 
the Magnificat, Gloria in Excelsis, Benedictus, 
Nune Dimittis: ‘Never were sweeter songs in- 
vented to put to sleep the sorrows of poor humanity ’ 
(Les Evangiles, p. 278). 

2. Objections taken to the contents of Lk 1. 2.— 
The extravagant assertion must, of course, not be 
forgotten, that we owe these opening chapters of 
St. Luke, or at least some of their details, to the 
influence of other great Eastern religions. <A dis- 
cussion of this assertion may more properly be 
referred to the art. VIRGIN BrrTu.§ But a word 


* ‘The Lord’s Prayer in the Early Church’ (7'S i. 3, p.'147 ff.). 

+ Harnack, in his Reden und Aufsdtze, i. p. 307 ff. (1904), 
maintains that while St. Luke has undoubtedly used a Jewish- 
Christian document in chs. 1 and 2, he has also introduced 
touches acceptable to a Greek, and that one word, in common 
use to-day, was wanting in the original Christian phraseology 
the word ‘Saviour.’ According to Harnack, we owe this wor 
to St. Luke, a word so often used by the Greeks to designate 
their gods, and thus it found its way into Lk 24. St. Paul 
scarcely knew it; but shortly after his time, when we come 
to St. Luke, it is otherwise. It is further argued that we look 
for the word in vain in St. Mark or St. Matthew. But, to 
say nothing of its use by St. John, cf. Jn 442 and 1 Jn 414, St. 
Matthew (121) emphasizes the meaning of the word Jesus, 
‘for it is he that shall save (cacs:) his people from their sins’ ; 
and St. Paul in his first recorded missionary address speaks 
of ‘a Saviour Jesus’ (cwrip ‘Incovs), and connects His coming 
with the remission of sins (Ac 1324 38), Cf. Ph 320 and Ac 531, 
an admittedly early source); also Ps-Sol 109 165, 

t Zahn well remarks: ‘ Passages like Lk 1-2, which in their 
narrative portions and the psalms introduced can be compared 
for poetical grace and genuinely Israelitish spirit only with the 
most beautiful portions of the Books of Samuel, could not have 
been composed by a Greek like St. Luke’ (Einleitung, ii. p. 
404). The whole passage should be consulted. On the minute 
account of the ritual in the Temple (Lk 222), and its signifi- 
cance as pointing to an early date for the narrative, see Sanday 
(J.c. p. 135), and the Church Quarterly Review, Oct. 1904, p. 194, 
The whole point of St. Luke’s full acquaintance with the legal 
ritual is well brought out by B. Weiss (Leben Jesu, i. p. 237). 

$§ See, however, amongst the most recent writers, A. Jeremias, 
Babylonisches im NT, pp. 48, 49, and his able criticism. 
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may here be said upon the most recent attempt to 
trace this alleged influence, in Indische Hinfliisse 
auf evangelische Erzihlungen, by G. A. van den 
Burgh van Eysinga, 1904. On p. 22ff a whole 
series of alleged parallels is quoted between the 
coming of the aged Simeon into the Temple and 
the coming of the sage Asita into the Palace to 
do homage to the infant Buddha. While the 
writer is constrained (p. 23) to admit that the 
whole of the story of Simeon is told in a strongly 
Hebraistic style, he maintains that it is not said 
that the original motive of the incident is also of 
Hebrew origin. But in this connexion it is very 
significant that, while a supposed parallel is alleged 
between every verse which tells of Simeon (Lk 
25-82) and the story of Asita, there is one verse 
{v.) for which no parallel is adduced ; and it is 
difficult to see that any other than a motive of 
Hebrew origin could inspire such words as these: 
‘and it had been revealed unto him by the Holy 
Spirit that he should not see death before he had 
seen the Lord’s Christ.’ The contrast is rightly 
marked between the pious resignation of Simeon 
and the wail of Asita over his departure amid the 
ruins of old age and death. But what could be 
more absurd than to find a parallel (p. 22) between 
Asita taking his path across the sky by.the way 
of the wind, and the statement of St. Luke that 
Simeon came év 76 rvevuarc into the Temple? 

From a somewhat different point of view these 
Jewish conceptions are noteworthy. In Lk 12 we 
read: ‘He shall be great, and shall be called the 
Son of the Most High: and the Lord God shall 
give unto him the throne of his father David: and 
he shall reign over the house of Jacob for ever; 
and of his kingdom there shall be no end.’ Here 
again we have language closely resembling that 
of the Psalms of Solomon, e.g. 17+ **, full of 
Jewish thought and expectation, expressing the 
hopes of the times at which it purports to be 
written, but scarcely such as would have been in- 
vented by a Christian composer.* But we are 
asked to believe that into the midst of this Jewish 
language some Christian writer wished to intro- 
duce a statement of our Lord’s virgin birth, and 
that he did so by the interpolation of the next two 
verses, Lk 1*-*, Asa matter of fact, there is no 
valid ground for regarding these two verses as 
interpolated. They are retained by the most dis- 
tinguished editors of the NT both in England and 
Germany, e.g. WH, Blass, Nestle; even Gunkel 
can see no reason for their excision (Zwm religions- 
geschichtlichen Verstdndniss des NT, 1903, p. 66). 

There are one or two points connected with this 
alleged interpolation which we may notice with- 
out encroaching upon the art. VIRGIN BIRTH. 

(a) We are struck with the extraordinary reserve 
and brevity of the statement, a reserve which 
characterizes the whole story in Lk 1.2. These 
two verses (154%) contain, we are told, the only 
reference to the virgin birth. Let us suppose for a 
moment that this is so; and if so we cannot but 
contrast the language with that of the Protevan- 
gelium Jacobi, with its fantastic and prurient 
details, or even with that portion of the Ascension 
of Isaiah, viz. the Vision of Isaiah, which carries 
us back, according to Charles, within the lines of 
the first Christian century (Ascen. Is. p. xxii ff.). 

(6) Let us suppose that these two verses are no 
longer to find a place in the story, what then? It 
has been urged with truth that the whole of St. 
Luke’s narrative is impregnated with the under- 
lying idea that when Christ was born His mother 
was a virgin, and that it is impossible to omit 
this element without destroying the whole (Church 
Quarterly Review, July 1904, p. 383). 

x6 olozy of the suspected vv.*4- 35 is unmistakably 
Hebrantie’ (GEL poe in ZNIW , 1905, Hett 1, p. 92). 


_The Christian belief,’ writes Professor V. Rose of Fribourg, 
‘is manifest from the whole trend of the Gospel of the Infancy. 
Mary it is who, contrary to all Hebrew use, appears alone upon 
the scene. While Zacharias receives the celestial promise of 
the birth of a son, while he himself hymns the opening of the 
Messianic era and the destiny of John, Joseph plays not the 
smallest part in the mystery of Jesus. Mary is entirely in the 
foreground : to her the angel addresses himself ; the prophecy 
of Zechariah has to do with her; she speaks to the child found 
in the Temple; Joseph says nothing; he keeps in the back- 
ground. His position in the family is that of guardian, the 
supporter of Mary, the protector of Jesus’ (Studies in the 
Gospels, 1903, p. 72). 


(c) If the interpolator of these two verses in 
question had done his work so ‘clearly and effee- 
tively’ as Schmiedel maintains, it is surely sur- 
prising that he should have allowed any of those 
passages in the original document to stand which 
could refer in any way to Joseph’s parentage. 
These references, ¢.g. 2°7-*3 41.43.48 would have 
seriously impaired both the clearness and eftective- 
ness of his work. But suppose, on the other hand, 
that the whole story comes to us from one who was 
well acquainted with all the facts of the case, 
we can then understand why he could allow the 
passeges about Joseph to stand; in common esti- 
mation our Lord passed for the son of Joseph ; 
probably in the register of births He was thus de- 
scribed ; and from a social point of view it was 
necessary, as we shall see, that this should be so. 

3. Probable sources of St. Luke’s information.— 
St. Luke’s account gives us not only a picture of 
Jewish home life, but it also reveals the workings 
of a Jewish mother’s heart; it gives us with un- 
mistakable clearness, and yet with the utmost 
delicacy and reserve, information which could 
scarcely have come from any one in the first in- 
stance but a woman (this is admirably shown by 
Ramsay in the second chapter of Was Christ born 
at Bethlehem ?). Whether this information reached 
St. Luke through a written document or whether 
it came to him orally, we cannot say, and from 
the present point of view it does not matter. For 
the impression which is derived from his account is 
twofold,—not only that it is of Palestinian origin, 
but also that it is derived from Mary the mother 
of the Lord, or from those who were closely ac- 
quainted with her.* 

It has been lately suggested, with much force and learning, 
that the information derived in the first place from the Virgin 
herself may have reached St. Luke through Joanna (Sanday, 
Critical Questions, p. 157). Evidently St. Luke had some special 
source of information connected with the court of the Herods, 
and Joanna the wife of Chuza, Herod’s steward, appears no 
fewer than four times upon the stage of the Gospel history. 
She acconipanies our Lord amongst the other women in Galilee ; 
she was one of the group of women who had witnessed the 
Crucifixion, and who afterwards went to the grave on the 
morning of the first Faster Day ; and it may be safely inferred 
that she was one of the women in the upper room after the 
Ascension. We can scarcely doubt that she and the Virgin 
Mother were often in each other’s company. It may, of course, 
be alleged that St. Luke’s news about the Herods may have 
reached him through other channels, and that there is no proof 
that he was personally acquainted with Joanna. 


If credit be allowed to the Acts of the Apostles, 
it would seem that St. Luke himself, as also St. 


*See the remarks of Wright, Synopsis of the Gospels in 
Greek2, p. 292; Dalman, Die Worte Jesu,i. 31. Recent attempts 
have been made to ascribe the Magnijicat to Elisabeth, and 
the arguments for and against this view will be found in PRES 
vol. xii. (1903], p. 72f. But in spite of all that has been urged by 
Harnack (Sitzungsb. d. Kinig. Preuss. Akad. der Wissensch. Zu 
Berlin, xxvii. 1900), it is difficult to believe that the words ‘the 
lowliness of his handmaiden,’ are not most naturally connected 
with the words of Mary to the angel, ‘ Behold, the handmaid of 
the Lord’ (Lk 148), aud that the words ‘shall call me blessed’ 
are not best referred to the words spoken by Elisabeth to Mary 
(vv.42. 45), On the proposal to find in the words of Mary, ‘all 
generations shall call me blessed,’ an imitation of the words of 
Leah in Gn 3013, see Nebe, Die Kindhettsgeschichte, p. 136, 
Plummer, St. Luke, ad loc., also Jacquier, Histoire de NT, 
ii, 504(1905). The contrast far exceeds any comparison, as these 
writers show. The combination in Mary of the deepest humility 
with a firm consciousness of her own high calling and future 
renown is very striking. See, further, Burn, Niceta of Remese 
and, 1206, p. cliii ff. 
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Paul, may well have come into personal contact 
with one or more members of the Holy Family. 
We read, for instance, in Ac 2118, in one of the 
‘We’ sections of that book: ‘And the day follow- 
ing Paul went in with us unto James; and all the 
elders were present.’ How much St. Luke may 
have learnt from St. James the Lord’s brother, it is, 
of course, presumptuous to say; but he may at 
least have learnt something during his stay in 
Jerusalem as to the place and the circumstances 
connected with our Lord’s birth. We cannot for- 
get the Evangelist’s claim to have traced the 
course of all things accurately from the first (Lk 
12), and he would scarcely have neglected the 
opportunities of information which were open to 
him in Jerusalem and afterwards in Czesarea. 

4. Bethlehem as our Lord’s birthplace.—The in- 
tercourse just referred to would at least have saved 
St. Luke from the gross geographical blunder 
which he has been accused of making at the outset 
of his history, the blunder of confusing Bethlehem- 
Judah with another Bethlehem in Galilee (see, in 
relation to this alleged blunder, Knowling, Our 
Lord’s Virgin Birth and the Criticism of To-day, 
pp. 6-13). But the recently published remarks of 
Sanday may well be remembered in this connexion 
(Sacred Sites of the Gospels, p. 25) :— 

‘There are two Bethlehems, the second in Galilee, about 
seven miles west of Nazareth, and it has recently been sug- 
gested in the Eneyc. Biblica that the Galilean Bethlehem was 
the true scene of the Nativity. There would be real advan- 
tages if Bethlehem could be thought of as near to Nazareth. 
But to obtain this result we have to go entirely behind our 
Gospels. Both St. Matthew and St. Luke are express in plac- 
ing the birth of Christ at Bethlehem of Judea. And as their 
narratives are wholly independent of each other, and differ in 
most other respects, it is clear that we have on this point a 
eonvergence of two distinct traditions.’ 

Professor Usener, indeed, fastens upon the pas- 
sage Jn 74!/, and sees in it the hidden path by 
which Bethlehem found its way into the Gospel 
tradition (Hncyc. Bibl. ii. 3347). But there is no 
reason for supposing that the writer of the Fourth 
Gospel was himself unaware of our Lord’s birth at 
Bethlehem, because he expresses the popular ex- 
pectation of the ignorant multitude. If the Gospel 
was written at the late date demanded by advanced 
critics, his ignorance of such a belief would be 
altogether unaccountable. Quite apart from our 
Gospels, Charles would refer the remarkable pas- 
sage in the Ascension of Isaiah 11>" to a very 
early date, deriving it from the archetype which 
he carries back to the close of the Ist cent. (Introd. 
pp. Xxii-xlv) ; and from a comparison of v.? and y,2 
it can scarcely be doubted that Bethlehem-Judah 
was meant throughout the narrative as the scene 
of our Lord’s birth. But if the writer of the 
Fourth Gospel was St. John, it is a most arbitrary 
procedure to see in this passage (7*) any proof 
that the place of the Nativity was unknown to 
him. Are we to suppose that St. John was also 
ignorant of our Lord’s descent from David ?* an 
inference which might equally seem to follow from 
the passage before us, unless we remember that 
the Evangelist is presupposing that his readers 
would be well aware of the true descent of Jesus 
and the actual place of His birth (see this point 
admirably put by Ramsay, Was Christ born at 
Bethichem? p. 96). 

Nor does the fact that our Lord was popularly 
known as Jesus of Nazareth in any way interfere 
with the truth that He was born at Bethlehem. 
It has, indeed, not unfrequently happened that a 
man has been associated with, or even named after, 
a town where his youth and early manhood haye 
been passed, rather than after the actual place of 


s On the descent of Jesus from Dayid see especially Dalman, 
Die Worte Jesu, 1, 263; also Charles, Ascension of Isaiah, p. 95. 
For the meaning of Jn 741f see, further, Salmon, Jntroduction 
to the NT, p, 277, 


his birth, in which his parents may have sojourned 
for a while (B. Weiss, Leben Jesu4, i. 227). It 
will, of course, be said that prophecy pointed to 
our Lord’s birth at Bottileliens and that St. 
Matthew (25) distinctly quotes Micah’s words in 
this connexion. But was the prophecy fulfilled? 
On the one hand, we are asked to believe that St. 
Luke starts his narrative not only with a geographi- 
cal, but also with a grave historical blunder, and 
that he confuses an enrolment of Herod with the 
subsequent enrolment, some ten years later, of Ac 
537, On the other hand, it is urged that St. Luke’s 
accuracy, so well attested in other respects, would 
have saved him from making an initial and need- 
less error, and that the least consideration would 
have prevented him from connecting such an event 
as an enrolment of the people with the birth of 
the Messiah at Bethlehem, unless it was true. 
Undoubtedly both OT prediction and Rabbinic 
teaching pointed to Bethlehem, yet the prophecy 
was fulfilled according to the Gospel story by the 
introduction of a set of circumstances which were 
strangely alien to Jewish national thought and 
prestige: ‘a counting of the people, or census, 
and that census taken at the bidding of a heathen 
emperor, and executed by one so universally hated 
as Herod, would represent the ne plus ultra of 
all that was most repugnant to Jewish feeling’ 
(Edersheim, Jesus the Messiah, 1. 181). At any 
rate, we know quite enough of Jewish suscepti- 
bilities and of Jewish fanaticism in the Ist cent. 
of our era to be sure that a ruler like Herod, 
and in his position, would naturally guard against 
any undue exasperation of Jewish national and 
religious feeling. If it is urged that the story 
of the Nativity was bound in any case to bring 
Joseph and Mary to Bethlehem, the city of David, 
it would have been easier and more significant to 
have adopted the theory of Strauss, to the effect 
that the parents were led to go to Bethlehem by 
the appearance of an angel, especially when we 
remember that the frequent introduction of an- 
gelic visitors is described as one of the special 
characteristics of the writings of St. Luke. 

5. The census of Quirinius.—It is one of the 
great merits of Professor Ramsay’s theory, that it 
not only claims credibility for the enrolment of 
Lk 2? as an historical event, but that it also com- 
bines with that claim a due recognition of Jewish 
national prejudices. The word for ‘enrolment’ 
(droypagy), or its plural, was the word for the 
periodic enrolments which beyond all doubt were 
made in Egypt, probably initiated by Augustus. 
These enrolments were numberings of the people 
according to households, and had nothing to do 
with the valuation for purposes of taxation. But 
H. Holtzmann urges in objection that Egypt is not 
Syria (Hand-Commentar zum NT, 1901, p. 316). 
On the other hand, however, it does not seem 
unreasonable to suppose that such enrolments 
would take place in other parts of the empire,* 
especially under a ruler so systematic as Augustus ; 
and this probability Ramsay has not forgotten to 
illustrate. Moreover, as the same writer urges, 
we have to take into account the delicate and 
difficult position of Herod, who was obliged, on the 
one hand, to carry out the Imperial policy, whilst, 
on the other hand, he was called upon to rule over 
a fanatical people full of stubborn pride and 
inherent suspicions. What under such cireum- 
stances would be more likely than that Herod 
would endeavour to give a tribal and family 
character to the enrolment, in fact, to conduct it 


Perey Gardner (art. ‘Quirinius’ in Encye. Bibl. iv. 3 ff.) 
admits that ‘one or two definite, though not conclusive pieces 
of evidence seem to indicate that this periodical census was not 


confined to Egypt, but was, in some cases at all events, exs 
tended to Syria,’ ae 
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on national lines which would harmonize as far as 
was possible with Jewish sentiment.* Here prob- 
ably lies the true distinction between the first 
enrolment, which was one of a series, and the en- 
rolment (Ac 57) which was conducted after the 
Roman fashion, and became the cause not only of 
indignation, but of rebellion. Here, too, we have 
the probable explanation as to why Joseph and 
the Virgin Mother left their home at Nazareth for 
Bethlehem. If the enrolment had been taken on 
Roman lines, there would have been no motive for 
the journey, since in that case only a recognition 
of existing political and social facts would have 
been involved ; but in the present instance the 
Roman method was judiciously modified by the 
introduction of a numbering not only by house- 
holds, but by tribes.. There is, then, no confusion 
between this enrolment of Herod’s and the subse- 
quent enrolment of 6-7 A.D.,—a confusion that 
would involve a blunder of some ten years,—as 
Schmiedel and Pfleiderer maintain; but, on the 
contrary, a careful distinction is drawn between 
them. ; 

Moreover, since the publication of his first book 
on the subject, Ramsay has collected fresh details 
to support his thesis. The year, for instance, 
which he claims for the first periodic census seems 
to demand an interval of some two years between 
it and the earliest date for the Birth of our Lord. 
This‘somewhat lengthy interval, which has been 
urged against the theory, may perhaps be ac- 
counted for by the situation of affairs in Palestine, 
which presented at the time considerable difficulty 
and anxiety. But a fair and contemporary ana- 
logy, so far as length of time is concerned, may be 
found in another part of the Roman Empire, and 
in a much simpler operation than that of a census. 
The kingdom of Paphlagonia was incorporated in 
the Roman province Galatia; but although the 
taking of the oath of allegiance was, as compared 
with a census, a matter which required little pre- 
paration and instruction of officials, yet nearly, or 
perhaps more than, two years elapsed before the 
oath was actually administered (Hxpositor, Nov. 
1901, p. 321 ff.). 

One of the most acute and prominent opponents of St. Luke’s 
accuracy in regard to the question before usis Professor Schurer, 
who in GJ V3 (vol. i. [1901] pp. 508-543) deals seriatim. with the 
difficulties which, in his opinion, St. Luke’s statement involves. 

(1) Schirer, first of all, points out that history knows nothing 
of a general census of the empire in the time of Augustus. 
But, as Ramsay rightly says, the contrary assertion stands on 
a very different level of probability from that which it occupied 
before the Egyptian discovery. And if there is evidence that 
the periods of the Egyptian enrolments were frequently co- 
incident with the holding of a census in other parts of the 
empire, we come very near to St. Luke’s statement, that 
Augustus laid down a general principle of taking a census of 
the whole Roman world. 3 é : 

(2) It is maintained by Schiirer that if St. Luke describes 
Joseph as travelling to Bethlehem because he was of the house 
and lineage of David, this presupposes that the lists for the 
census were prepared according to descent and families, which 
was by no means the Roman method. But Ramsay’s whole 
contention is that the ‘enrolment’ in question was conducted 
not according to Roman, but according to Jewish, methods. 

‘It is urged,’ says Schirer, ‘that in this census an accommo- 
dation was made to Jewish customs and prejudice.’ But_he 
argues that although this was often the case under the Em- 


* On this practical method of thus avoiding any outrage upon 
Jewish national feeling, see, further, B. Weiss, Leben Tesu, i. 
931, Turner (art. ‘Chronology’ in Hastings’ DB i. 404) also 
points out that Herod may well have been mindful of the 
susceptibilities of the Jews, and so, in avoiding the scandal 
caused by the later census (Ac 537), avoided also the notice of 
ere viler (art. ‘Jesus Christus ’ in PRH%) speaks of Ramsay’s 
theory in terms of approval; Chase speaks of the same theory 
as having advanced many stages the probability that St. Luke’s 
reference to the enrolment under Quirinius is historical (Super- 
natural Element in our Lord’s earthly Life, p. 21); while 
Kenyon (art. ‘ Papyri’ in Hastings’ DB, Ext. Vol. 366) speaks 
of the light which the discovery of the census-records in Egypt 
has thrown upon the chronology of the NT, although, as he 
adds, Professor Ramsay’s is the only attempt to work out the 


problem in detail. 
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pire, yet in this instance such a method would have been too 
burdensome and inconvenient; and, further, that it is very 
questionable whether such an ‘enrolment’ according to tribes 
and families was practicable, since in many cases it was no 
longer possible to trace the link of connexion with some par- 
ticular tribe or family. But with regard to the former of these 
points, it is quite consistent with Ramsay’s theory that the 
‘enrolment’ should have taken a considerable time, and with 
regard to the second point we are fortunately able to quote 
Dalman as to the accuracy with which family registers were kept 
among the Jews. He points out that the title ‘Son of David’ 
would not haye been ascribed to Jesus if it had been believed 
that He did not satisfy the genealogical conditions implied by 
the name. The Book of Chronicles, which gives (1 Ch 17) the 
promise of 2S 7, revived afresh the idea ot the royal destiny 
of the family of David, and thereby contributed to the preser- 
vation of the household traditions of descendants of David. 
Dalman adds, ‘ Where, in addition to proud recollections, national 
hopes of the greatest moment were bound up with a particular 
lineage, those belonging to it would be as unlikely to forget 
their origin as, im our own day, for instance, the numerous 
descendants of Muhammad, or the peasant families of N orway 
who are descended from ancient kings.’ And he adds, ‘ Hence 
it results that no serious doubts need be offered to the idea of 
a trustworthy tradition of Dayidie descent in the family of 
Joseph’ (Die Worte Jesu, i. p. 266). 

(3) But Schiirer has by no means come to the end of his 
arguments. The decisive proof against a census in the time of 
Herod is this, that Josephus characterizes the census of Ac 537 
as something entirely new and unheard of, and that it became 
on that account the cause of indignation and rebellion.* But 
admitting these statements of Josephus, what then? Simply 
this, that his language is amply justified with reference to the 
passage mentioned, viz. Ac 537, The year A.D. 7, as Josephus 
has it, did mark a new departure ; the taxing then made was 
made after the Roman fashion; it was wholly removed in its 
method and in its consequences from the earlier enrolment 
under Herod. It is therefore evident that whilst Josephus 
might well refer to the revolt under Judas of Galilee as the 
result of this taxation, there was no reason why he should refer 
to the enrolment of some ten to fourteen years earlier with 
which no rebellious excitement was connected. 

(4) In his latest edition Schiirer is very severe with regard to 
Ramsay’s theory that Quirinius was associated with Quintilius 
Varus, the latter being the regular governor of Syria for its 
internal administration, while the former administered the 
military resources of the province. This, according to Ramsay, 
would brivg Quirinius to Syria B.c. 7-6, and the ‘enrolment’ of 
Palestine took place at the same time. St. Luke does not say 
that Quirinius was governor; he uses a vague word with regard 
to him, a word which might mean that the ‘enrolment’ was 
made while Quirinius was acting as leader (4ysuav) in Syria; 
and it seems quite possible that St. Luke should speak of 
Quirinius in this way, since he was holding the delegated 
nyseovice of the Emperor in his command of the armies of Syria. 
But Schirer presses his point, and makes much of the unlikeli- 
hood that St. Luke would date his census not from the ordinary 
governor, but from one who had nothing to do with the taking 
of the census. Yet it must be remembered that there are un- 
doubtedly examples of frequent temporary associations of 
duties in Roman administration, and it is quite possible that 
Quirinius may have been concerned in the census, as Plummer 
suggests (art. ‘ Quirinius” in Hastings’ DB iv. 183).t oreover, 
it may be fairly urged, as it is in fact by Ramsay, that Quirinius 
ruled for a shorter time than Varus, and that as he controlled 
the foreign relations of the province he furnished the best 
means of dating (Was Christ born at Bethlehem? p. 246 ; see 
also p. 105). But if we once admit that St. Luke’s words do 
not involve the belief that Quirinius was the actual governor of 
Syria, the view that Quirinius may have been sent as an extra- 
ordinary legate to Syria, and as such had undertaken the ad- 
ministration of the census, is well worthy of consideration. 
This view is mentioned by Schiirer (/.c. p. 540), although only to 
be rejected. But Ramsay (p. 248) points out that if this sup- 
position is accepted, it may be observed that Quirinius as the 
commissioner for Syria and Palestine would be a delegate ex- 
ercising the emperor's authority, and might rightly be said 
hiysuoversiy +75 Bupies. At all events this view offends against no 
method of Roman procedure (as Schiirer apparently allows), and 
it may fairly be said to be quite compatible with the language 
which St. Luke employs. : , 

When we consider the many difficulties which surround this 
vexata queestio, it is somewhat surprising that Professor Schurer 
should affirm that all possible means of escape from the con- 


* BJ u. viii. 1, vu. viii. 1. ; } 

}In this connexion Plummer points out that Justin Martyr 
refers to Quirinius at the time of the Nativity by a word equiva- 
lent to one holding the office of procwrator, and not by a word 
signifying leqatus, as Quirinius afterwards became in A.D. 6. 
The only other place in which St. Luke uses the word employed 
in the phrase ‘ when Quirinius was governor of Syria refers to a 
procurator (Lk 31), and this fact adds weight to the supposition 
that, while at the time of the enrolment Varus was actually 
legatus, Quirinius may have held some such command as that 
indicated above. H. Holtzmann (Hdcom., 1901, i. p. 317) dis. 
misses Ramsay’s proposed explanation somewhat contemptu. 
ously ; but he has nothing to say with regard to the analogous 
eases of a temporary division of duties in Roman administra- 
tion, or to those quoted by R. S. Bour, who is essentially in 
agreement with Ramsay in the proposed solution. 
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clusion are closed, the conclusion being that St. Luke’s state- 
ment conflicts with the facts of history (.c. p. 542). Having 
arrived at this very dogmatic result, he points out that anyone 
who cannot attribute such an error to Luke should bear in mind 
that the Evangelist is not free from the perpetration of other 
blunders. He confuses, ¢.g., the Theudas in Ac 536, the Theudas 
who rises up before Judas of Galilee, with the Theudas who 
lived some forty years later. But Schiirer must be well aware 
that many able critics do not accept this further summary 
assertion on his part of St. Luke’s ignorance, and that his own 
learned countryman Dr. F. Blass passes the sensible judgment 
in his Commentary on Ac 5°7, that St. Luke’s accuracy in other 
respects should prevent us from attributing to him here such a 
grave error as is sometimes alleged. Moreover, it should be 
remembered that it is precisely in points connected with the 
administration of the Roman provinces that St. Luke’s accuracy 
has been so repeatedly proved. Consider as a single instance 
the manner in which in the Acts he is able not merely to dis- 
tinguish between Imperial and Senatorial provinces, but also to 
note accurately the particular period during which a certain 
province was under one or the other kind of rule. Or if we 
turn to the Gospel, we recall how a keen controversy has raged 
around the statement in Lk 3! with regard to Lysanias the 
tetrarch of Abilene. Here, too, St. Luke has been accused of 
manifest inaccuracy. But, to ap nothing of the recent dis- 
covery of two inscriptions which haye been fairly cited in 
support of St. Luke’s correctness, it may be observed that 
Schmiedel reluctantly allows (art. ‘Lysanias’ in Eneye. Bibl. 
iii. 2842) that it cannot possibly be shown, or even assumed, 
that St. Luke is here mistaken, while Schtirer entertains nu 
such hesitation, and frankly states that ‘the Evangelist Luke 
is thoroughly correct when he assumes that in the fifteenth 
year of Tiberius there was a Lysanias tetrarch of Abilene’ (/.c. 
p. 719). And yet within a few lines of this evidence of correct- 
ness we are asked to believe that the same Evangelist was guilty 
of a gratuitous and stupid blunder in relation to the enrolment 
under Quirinius. 

ji. St. MATTHEW’s AaccouNT.—14. Use of OT 
prophecy.— While St. Luke narrates the events 
which lead to the Birth at Bethlehem without 
making any definite reference to OT prophecy, it 
is noticeable that St. Matthew (2°) quotes definitely 
the prophecy of Micah (5) with reference to the 
home of David: ‘And thou Bethlehem, land of 
Judah, art in nowise least among the princes of 
Judah : for out of thee shall come forth a governor, 
which shall be shepherd of my people Israel.’ The 
prophecy was undoubtedly regarded as Messianic 
(Zahn, Das Evangelium des Matthdus, 1903, p. 94 ; 
Schiirer, /.c. i1. 527-530). 

The difference in the wording of Mt 26 and Mic 52 is easily 
accounted for, if we bear in mind that the Evangelist repro- 
duces the prophecy in the manner popular at the time, z.e. he 
quotes some Targum on the passage, or, as Edersheim puts it, 
Mic 5? is rendered targumically, and this would fairly cover 
the variations in the two renderings (Jesus the Messiah, i. p. 
206 ; cf. also Delitzsch, Meseanesche Weissagungen2, p. 129). 
But if Schurer is correct in seeing in the prophecy of Micah 
words which might easily be understood to mean that the 
Messiah’s goings forth had been from of old, from everlasting, 
i.e. to signify the Messiah’s pre-existence, yet it cannot be said 


that Jewish theology pointed to a birth such as that recorded 
by St. Matthew. 

It is no wonder that Zahn (J.c. p. 83) should characterize 
as altogether fantastic the attempt to derive the stories of 
St. Matthew and St. Luke from the Rabbinic exegesis of Is 714, 
when there is no reason to assume that the prophet’s words 
were taken at the time of our Lord’s birth to refer to the 
Messiah at all (see also Weber, Jiidische Theologie 2, pp. 354, 357 ; 
and von Orelli, art. ‘Messias’ in PRE3, 1902, and esp. Dalman, 
Die Worte Jesu, i. 226). But this is a subject for which refer- 
ence may be made to art. VIRGIN BirTH. 


2. Relation to Jewish legal requirements. —St. 
Matthew’s account, which with every due con- 
cession may fairly be regarded as dating in its 
present form within the limits of the Ist cent., 
demands our attention for further reasons. It is 
remarkable, for example, how strictly it adheres 
to Jewish legality, and yet at the same time how 
delicately the feelings and thoughts of Joseph are 
portrayed (cf. G. H. Box, 7.c. p. 82). 

With regard to the first point, it may be noted 
that ‘after the betrothal the bride was under the 
same restrictions as a wife. If unfaithful, she 
ranked and was punished as an adulteress (Dt 
22°") ; and, on the other hand, the bridegroom, if 
he wished to break the contract, had the same 
privileges, and had also to observe the same for- 
malities, as in the case of divorce. The situation 
is illustrated in the history of Joseph and Mary, 
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who were on the footing of betrothal’ (art. ‘Mar- 
riage’ in Hastings’ DB iii. ; cf. also Nebe, Kind- 
heitsgeschichte, pp. 199, 200, and Zahn, l.c. p. 71). 
In this connexion one may also refer to another 
passage in Dalman with reference to the descent 
of Jesus: ‘A case such as that of Jesus,’ he writes, 
‘was, of course, not anticipated by the Law ; but if 
no other human fatherhood was alleged, then the 
child must have been regarded as bestowed by 
God upon the house of Joseph; for a betrothed 
woman, according to Jewish law, already occupied 
the same status as a wife’ (Die Worte Jesu, 1. 
p- 263). See BETROTHAL. 

If we bear this in mind, we can see how easy it is to interpret 
the reading of the Sinaitic-Syriac palimpsest, of which so much 
has been made, in Lk 25 ‘he and Mary his wife, that they 
might be enrolled.’ All that the words show, if we allow that 
they are the correct reading, is that Mary was under the full 
legal protection of Joseph : ‘unless, indeed, our Lord had passed 
in common estimation as the son of Joseph,’ it has been well 
pointed out that it is difficult to see how Joseph, according to Mt 
129, could have gratified his wish ‘not to expose’ Mary. And so 
again ‘Joseph was without doubt the foster-father of our Lord ; 
and if any register of births was kept in the Temple or elsewhere, 
he would probably be there described as the actual father. Such 
he was from a social point of view, and it was therefore no wilful 
suppression of the truth when the most blessed amongst women 
said to her Son, ‘‘ Thy father and I have sought thee sorrow- 
ing” ’ (Mrs. Lewis in the Expos. Times, 1900, 1901, where illus- 
trations from Eastern social customs may be also found). Cf. 
W. C. Allen, Interpreter, Feb. 1905, p. 113. 


8. Sobriety and delicacy of the narrative.—lf we 
turn again to what we may call the inwardness 
of St. Matthew’s story, we can scarcely fail to be 
struck with its singular sobriety and reserve. We 
hear nothing of any anger or reproach on the part 
of Joseph against his betrothed, although as “a 
righteous man’ he feels that only one course is 
open to him. But with this decision other con- 
siderations were evidently still contending,—con- 
siderations the very existence of which bore testi- 
mony to the purity and fidelity of Mary. The 
words of the angel (Mt 1°) say nothing of the 
appeasement of indignation, they speak rather of 
the befitting conquest of hesitation and doubt: 
‘fear not to take unto thee Mary thy wife,’ z.e. to 
take unto thee one whe had and still has a claim 
to that honoured and cherished name. No wonder 
that Dean Plumptre could write that the glimpse 
given us into the character of Joseph is one of 
singular tenderness and beauty (see Ellicott’s Com- 
mentary, in loco). If any one will read this delicate 
and beautiful description and place it side by side 
with that given us in the Protevangelium Jacobi, 
where, ¢.g., both Joseph and the priest bitterly 
reproach Mary, and a whole series of prurient 
details is given, he will again become painfully 
aware of the gulf which separates the Canonical 
from the Apocryphal Gospels. 

4. Objections taken to the contents of Mt 1. 2.— 
St. Matthew’s record, no less than that of St. 
Luke, has been the object of vehement and re- 
lentless attack. It is asserted, for instance, by 
Usener that in the whole Birth and Childhood 
story of St. Matthew a pagan substratum can be 
traced (art. ‘Nativity’ im Encyc. Bibl. iii. 3352, 
and also to the same effect ZNTW, 1903, p: 21), 
Thus we are asked to find the origin of the story 
of the Magi worshipping at the cradle of the 
infant Jesus in the visit paid by the Parthian 
king Tiridates with magi in his train to do hom- 
age in Rome to the emperor Nero. But the magi 
of the Parthian king were evidently, like many 
other magi of the East, claimants to the possession 
of secret and magical arts, and there is nothing 
strange in the fact that they are found among the 
retinue of a Parthian king. But what actual 
points of resemblance exist between this visit to 

‘ero and the visit of the Magi to Bethlehem it is 
difficult to see. One crucial contrast, at any rate, 
has been rightly emphasized, Tiridates came to 
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Nero, not of his own accord, but because his only 
choice was to do homage to Nero or to lose his 
crown. Here there is no comparison with, but 
rather an obvious and essential contrast to, the 
Wise Men of St. Matthew, who came with joy and» 
gladness to worship the Babe of Bethlehem, 
Soltau, who also supports the same origin for 
St. Matthew’s story, adduces the parallels which 
in his opinion may be fitly drawn between the 
visit of the Parthian king to Rome and the visit 
of the Magi to Bethlehem (Die Geburtsgeschichte 
Jesu Christi, 1902, p. 37). As might be expected, 
he makes much of the fact that Tiridates is said 
to have knelt and worshipped Nero just as the 
Wise Men fell down to worship Jesus. But the 
only other verbal parallel which he is able to 
adduce is this: Tiridates, according to Dio Cassius 
(lxiii. 2 ff), did not return by the way which he 
came; beneath the quotation of this statement 
Soltau writes as a parallel the words of St. 
Matthew: ‘and they departed into their own 
country another way’ (Mt 2"). <A strong case 
scarcely stands in need of such parallels as these. * 
But an attempt is often made to trace St. 
Matthew’s story to Jewish sources, and reference 
is made to the words and expectations of the pro- 
phets. And no doubt it is easy to affirm that such 
a passage as Is 61)" might have contributed to the 
formation of the legend of the adoration of the 
Magi. But the Evangelist, who loves to quote 
prophecies apposite in any degree to the events 
connected with our Lord’s birth, makes no refer- 
ence to this passage of Isaiah which Christian 
thought has so often associated with the Epiphany. 
As a matter of fact, it would seem that the pro- 
phecy referred primarily, net to the Messiah, but 
to the city of Jerusalem and to the day of its latter 
lory. 
No doubt the Evangelist does definitely connect 
at least two Old Testament prophecies with the 
visit of the Magi and the events immediately sub- 
sequent to it. But the question may be fairly 
asked, Which is more probable, that the flight into 
Egypt actually took place, or that the Jewish 
Evangelist, or some later hand, introduced the 
incident as the fulfilment of an OT prophecy 
which had primarily no definite or obvious con- 
nexion, to say the least of it, with the Messiah ? + 
Or, again, if some such event as the Massacre of 
the Innocents at Bethlehem actually occurred, we 
can understand that a Jewish Evangelist could 
tind in that event, and in the mourning of the 
mothers of Israel, a further fulfilment of Jere- 
miah’s words (31). But there is no obvious 
reason why he should have hit upon and intro- 
duced such words unless some event had hap- 
pened at Bethlehem which recalled to his mind 
the picture which the prophet had drawn, and the 
scene once enacted within a few miles of the city 
of David. 


Other explanations are, of course, forthcoming. ‘ Why,” asks 
Usener, ‘is Egypt selected as the place of refuge?’ and one 
answer is that mythological ideas may have had their uncon- 
scious influence; it is to Egypt that the Olympian gods take 
their flight when attacked by the giant Typhon! (art ‘ Nativity 
in Ency. Bibl. iii. 3351; and ZNT'W p. 217).t In any considera- 
tion of such statements it is well to remember first of all that, 
whatever date we assign to St. Matthew,$ we are dealing with 


* See also the recent criticisms of A. Jeremias, Babylonisches 
im NT, 1905, p. 55. 
ot On the exact words of Hos 111, quoted by St. Matthew from 
the Hebrew, see Zahn, Evangelium des Matthdus, p. 103 ; and 
also Delitzsch, Messianische Weissagungen?, 1899, p. 105. 

¢ Indications are not bskecrceN that this elie ih eon 

kless appeal to supposed pagan analogies is being over- 

sew spei e.J- Tiernall’s remarks in the Hibbert Journal, July 
1904, p. 827. ; tai 7 ss . 

$ In art. ‘Gospels’ in Encyc. Bibl. ii. 1892, mention is made 
of the Syriac writing attributed to Eusebius, and it is main- 
tained that, according to this document, the story of the Mog 
committed to writing in the interior of Persia, was, I A.D. i R 
in the episcopate of Xystus of Rome, made search for, dis- 
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an historic period of the world’s history, and that the writer at 
least claims to place his events in relation to historical data. 
Nothing was more natural than that Egypt should be chosen 
as the place of refuge ; it was nigh at hand, the communication 
by caravan was very frequent ; in earlier days Jeroboam had 
fled thither from Solomon (1 K 114°), and it was to Tahpanhes 
that Johanan, the son of Kareah, and his companions had gone 
to save themselves out of the hands of the Chaldeans (Jer 487), 


Nothing was more in accordance with the char- 
acter of Herod than the deed of bloodshed ascribed 
to him, and modern days supply many proofs of 
the unscrupulous manner in which a jealous and 
suspicious potentate has not hesitated to rid him- 
self of anyone likely to render his tenure of sove- 
reignty insecure (see, ¢.g., amongst recent writers 
Kreyher, Die jungfrduliche Geburt des Herrn, 1904, 
p- 83).* On the other hand, it is very improb- 
able that the Evangelist would have invented a 
story in which the birth of the Messiah was made 
to bring bitter sorrow into so many Jewish homes. + 

Nothing, again, was more likely than that Joseph 
should withdraw into Galilee after the return from 
Egypt, since we have evidence that Archelaus very 
soon after his accession gave proof of the same 
crue! and crafty behaviour as had characterized 
his father (Jos. BJ I. vi. 2). 

I the next place, it is well to remember that 
there is at all events one instance of a prophecy 
cited in this part of the Gospel of St. Matthew 
the fulfilment of which is beyond doubt, if we can 
be said to know anything at all of the histori- 
cal Jesus (273). And yet no one with any discern- 
ment could possibly maintain that our Lord’s 
residence and bringing up in Nazareth were intro- 
duced for the sake of finding a fulfilment for a 
prophecy which it is so difficult to trace to any one 
source in OT literature. But if in this case it is 
certain that the prophecy could not have created 
the fact, why in the case of the other prophecies 
cited should their alleged fulfilment be credited to 
the extravagant imagination of the Evangelist, 
and to that alone?§ 

lili, APOCRYPHAL ACCOUNTS. —It is of the greatest 
significance that just in that portion’of our Lord’s 
lite concerning which the Gospels of St. Matthew 
and St. Luke are most silent, the Apocryphal 


covered, and written in Greek. But Zahn (Hinleitwung, ii. p. 
266) points out that this statement at least shows that by the 
date named the year of the coming of the Magi was discussed 
not only in Rome, but in various places. He further argues, 
with good reason, from the same statement of the pseudo- 
Eusebius, that the narrative of Mt 2 had already been incorpor- 
ated in the Gospel before A.D. 119. See, further, Ch. Quart. 
Rev. July 1904, p. 389. In this connexion it may be noted that 
it is difficult to see why the statement of St. Ignatius, exagger- 
ated as it is, should not be taken to refer to the star of the Magi 
(Ephes. xix. 2, 3). On the significance of this early reference to 
the Gospel narrative in St. Ignatius, see Headlam, Criticism of 
the NT’, p. 166 (St. Margaret's Lectures). In his recent Com- 
mentary on St. Matthew’s Gospel, Wellhausen begins with 31, 
which is certainly a short and easy method of dealing with the 
two earlier chapters. 

* See, further, art. Magi. It may, however, be here noted 
that Ramsay remarks on Macrobius, Sat. ii. 4, that it is not 
probable that Macrobius (a pagan, about 4.p. 400) was indebted 
te a Christian writer for his information, and that therefore 
the story of the Massacre of the Infants was recorded in some 
pagan source (Was Christ born at Bethlehem? pp. 219, 220). 
Zockler also refers to Macrobius as affording a testimony from 
a non-biblical source to the truth of the Massacre at Bethlehem 
(art. ‘Jesus Christus’ in PRE), On the silence of Josephus 
see, further, Zahn, Evangelium des Matthdus, p. 109; and 
Edersheim, The Temple at the Time of Jesus Christ, p. 35 f. 

+ Zahn, Evangelium des Matthdus, p. 109. See, too, the 
same reference for the improbability of supposing that the 
story in St. Matthew was derived from the rescue of Moses (Ex 
115 210; Jos, Ant, 1. ix. 2) ; and cf. art. MAGI. 

t ‘There is a noticeable difference between St. Matthew’s 
references to the political situation in Palestine and St. Luke’s. 
St. Luke speaks with the air of painstaking investigation ; St. 
Matthew, with that of easy familiarity, all the more noteworthy 
that the frequent and somewhat complicated succession of 
rulers would have made error easy.’ This important point is 
noted by Burton in his Introduction to the Gospels (Chicago), 

904, p. 4. : Pest 
SS hee some excellent remarks of Bruce in the Empositor’s 
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Gospels are most effusive.* Here was an oppor- 
tunity for them to occupy a vacant space, and 
they lost no endeayour in trying to fill it. Both in 
the details of the Nativity and in the events just 
referred to as subsequent to it, we find ample proofs 
of this. Thus Elisabeth is fearful that in accord- 
ance with the commands of Herod her son John 
may be slain. And when she can find no place 
of concealment, she begs a mountain to receive 
mother and child, and instantly the mountain is 
cleft to receive her; and a light shines round 
about, for an angel of the Lord is watching for her 
preservation. And upon this there follows a tragic 
scene of the murder of Zacharias, who is slain for 
his refusal to betray his son. As the Holy Family 
pass through Egypt, the marvellous accompanies 
them at every step. In these apocryphal stories, 
lions, dragons, and panthers adore the infant 
Jesus; a palm tree bends at His word that His 
Mother may eat the frait; in one day the 
travellers accomplish a journey of thirty days; 
the idols prostrate themselves in the temples 
before the Mother and her Child. And we know 
how the long silence of our Lord’s life in our 
Gospels, which is broken only by one incident in 
St. Luke, and by the brief summary of St. Matthew, 
‘He shall be called a Nazarene,’ affords further 
opportunity for the introduction of the same in- 
sipid and fantastie tales.t Even in modern days 
there have not been wanting writers who have 
boldly essayed to occupy the same ground with an 
equal lack of historical data.{ In all this and 
much else we mark again and again the reserve 
so characteristic of St. Matthew and St. Luke 
alike, a reserve and restraint often emphasized by 
earlier commentators, and again recently referred 
to by German writers so far apart in point of view 
_as Gunkel and Hermann Cremer.§ 

iv. CONVERGENT TRADITIONS AND THE MAIN 
FACTS.—It is often said that the narratives in 
our two canonical Gospels contradict one another. 
But although, no doubt, it is difficult to harmonize 
them in thei” particulars and sequences, their in- 
dependence is evident proof that there was no 
attempt on the part of one Evangelist to make his 
work the complement or corrector of the other.|| 
Antecedently we might have expected that St. 
Luke, the Gentile Evangelist, would have told us 
of the adoration of the Magi, and that the Hebrew 
Evangelist would have given us the picture of 
obedience on the part of Mother and Child to the 
details of the Law and the worship of the Temple. 
And it is justly urged as no small proof of the 
truth of the narratives that each Evangelist could 


*¥For a useful classification of the most important of the 
Apocryphal Gospels, and a list of those which claim to fill up 
the gaps in our knowledge of the Infancy and Childhood of 
Jesus, see art. ‘ Apocryphal Gospels in Hastings’ DB, Ext. 
Vol. p. 422. 

In the same volume (art. ‘ Papyri,’ p. 352),it is of interest to 
note that Kenyon in commenting upon the later Egyptian 
papyri remarks that one document written about the end of 
the 1st cent. has been held to show certain resemblances to 
the narrative of the Nativity of our Lord, but that the resem- 
blance is, in truth, very slight and unessential, 

+ It cannot be said that Conrady's attempt to derive our 
Gospel accounts of the Nativity from the Apocryphal Gospels, 
especially from the Protevangelium Jacobi, is likely to gain 
acceptance (Die Quelle der hanpunssher Kindheitsgeschichte 
Jesu; see, further, his article in SK, 1904, Heft 2). Such a 
derivation might well be called a literary miracle. For a criti- 
ae Conrady’s attempt, see Theol, Literaturblatt, 1901, 
p. 285. 

tSee, e9., C. A. Witz, Keine Liicke im Leben Jesu, 1895, 
described as ‘ Antwort auf die Schrift von Nikolaus Notowitsch, 
Die Liicke im Leben Jesu,’ 

§ Cf. Gunkel, Zc. p. 66, and H. Cremer, Reply to Harnack, 
p. 163, Eng. tr. 1903. 

_|| See especially Swete, The Apostles’ Creed, p. 50, for the 
distinctness of the two accounts and the almost entirely differ- 
ent ground covered. For a probable order of the events see 
Plummer, St. Luke, p. 64; Andrews, Life of owr Lord upon the 
ahs ESS, p. 92; Rose, Studies in the Gospels, p. 64ff., also 

vangile selon S, Matthiew, p. 17. ’ 
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thus transcend his own special standpoint and 
c c : | 2 oF 
purpose (Fairbairn, Stud. in Life of Christ, p. 36). 
It is indeed urged that this same contradiction may be found 
in those parts of the canonical narratives which relate most 
elosely to our Lord’s birth(Lobstein, The Virgin Birth of Christ, 
p. 42, Eng. tr.). But the details vouchsafed to us, it may be 
fairly said, present no essential incompatibility, and two con- 
vergent iraditions coming from distinct sources may be rightly 
affirmed to corroborate and sustain each other as to the main 
facts which they describe (Church Quarterly Review, Oct. 1904, 
pp. 200, 201; W. C. Allen, /.c. p. 115). 


The belief that St. Matthew gives us an account 
which comes primarily from Joseph, while St. 
Luke gives us an account that comes primarily 
from Mary, has long been maintained by many 
able critics, and it is a belief which still commends 
itself as the most satisfactory ee of the 
two stories. It is the simplest thing to see how 
in the one case the frequent repetition of the 
name ‘Joseph’ points to him as the primary source 
of information, and how in the other case the 
twice repeated reference to Mary points to her as 
occupying the same position: ‘Mary kept all 
these sayings, pondering them in her heart’ (Lk 
219) ; “and his mother kept all these sayings in her 
heart’ (v.%), One thing may be safely asserted, 
that if these.two accounts had come to us agreeing 
in every particular, we should have been asked to 
discredit them on account of this very agreement. 

LirERATURE.—A considerable amount of the literature has 
been indicated above, and for further information art. VIRGIN 
BirtH should be consulted. The following works may be added 
here: W. H. Mill, Mythical Interpretation of the Gospels, 
1861; ©. F. Schmid, Biblical Theology of the NT, 1870 [Eng. 
tr. p. 25 ff.]; F. L. Steinmeyer, Die Gesch. der Geburt des 
Herrn, 1873; Wace, The Gospel and its Witnesses, 1883; F. 
Godet, Commentaire sur Tévangile de Luc, 1888; Nosgen, Ges- 
chichte Jesu, 1891, p. 113 ff. ; Geboren von der Jungfrau, Anon- 
ymous, Leipzig, 1896; Bishop Gore, Dissertations on Subjects 
connected with the Incarnation?; Grenfell and Hunt, Oxy- 
rhynchus Papyri, i. 1899; AJTh, July 1902; J. Grill, Unter- 
suchungen tiber die Entstehung des vierten Evangeliwm, 1902, 
p. 330ff.; Briggs, New Light on the Life of Jesus, 1903; 
Dean of Westminster, Some Thoughts on the Incarnation, 1903 ; 
Randolph, The Virgin Birth of our Lord, 1903; J. E. Carpenter, 
Bible in the Nineteenth Century, 1903, p. 491 ff. ; Bishop Words- 
worth, The Baptismal Confession and the Creed, 1904 ; Th. H. 
Wandel, Die Wunderbare Zeugung, 1903; E. Burton, Intro- 
duction to the Gospels (Chicago): Appended notes on ‘ Quirinius,’ 
and ‘The Old Testament Law in Luke ii. 22-24,’ 1904; Lepin, 
Jésus Messie et Fils de Dieu, 1904, pp. 55-75; P. W. Schmidt, 
Geschichte Jesu, 1904, ii. 13, 14; Cheyne, Bible Problems, 1905 ; 
W. C. Allen, Interpreter, Feb. and Oct. 1905; G. H. Box, 
ZNTW, 1905, Heft 1. R. J. KNOWLING. 


BIRTHDAY.—In Mt 14° and Mk 6*! this word 
represents the Gr. 7a yevéo.a in the account of the 
kine’s (Herod Antipas) feast to his nobles, at 
which John the Baptist was condemned to death. 
It has been suggested, however, though without 
much acceptance, that the anniversary referred to 
was that of Herod’s accession, not strictly that of 
his birth. Tevéo.a, which in Attic Greek means 
‘the commemoration of the dead,’ is in the later 
language interchangeable with yevé@\a (birthday 
celebrations), and there seems no reason why the 
translation of RV and AV should not be right (see 
Swete on Mk 6”, and Hastings’ DB, s.v.). The 
custom of observing the birthday of a king was 
widely spread in ancient times (cf. Gn 40, 2 Mae 
67; Herod. ix. 110) 

For the question of the date of our Lord’s birth, 
and the authority for the traditional 25th December, 
see art. CALENDAR. C. L. FELTOE. 


BLASPHEMY (Svacdnula; for derivation of word 
see Hastings’ DB, vol. i. p. 305*).—This word is 
used in the Gospels, as in other parts of the NT, 
for abusive speech generally, as well as for lan- 


guage that is insulting to God. Thus we read of 


* A careful study of Resch’s attempt (1897) to reconstruct a 
Kindheitsevangelium from the first two chapters of St. Luke 
and St. Matthew with the help of some extra-canonical parallels, 
and to restore the Hebrew original of the narrative, can scarcely 


be said to carry conviction with it. 
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‘an evil eye, blasphemy (RV railing), pride,’ ete. 
(Mk 7°"), where the position of the word indicates 
human relations, The evil eye is followed by the 
evil tongue, the one by Taek and the other by 
speech expressing malignity towards a fellow-man. 
Two questions concerning blasphemy come up in 
the Gospels, viz. the teaching of Jesus Christ on 
the subject, and the charge of blasphemy brought 
against our Lord. 

1. The teaching of Jesus Christ concerning 
blasphemy.— Using the term in the general sense, 
our Lord does not always formally distinguish be- 
tween insulting speech with regard to God and 
abusive language towards men. S\ac@nula in any 
application of it is sin. As railing against our 
fellow-men, it comes in a catalogue of sins together 
with the most heinous—‘ murders, adulteries,’ ete. 
(Mk 7"). In this connexion it is treated as one of 
the ‘evil things’ that ‘proceed from within, and 
defile the man.’ Thus it is taken to be the expres- 
sion of a corrupt heart, and as such a defilement 
of the person who gives vent to it. Nevertheless 
it is not beyond the reach of pardon. With one 
exception all revilings may be forgiven (Mk 3”: , 
Mt 12°). The comprehensive sentence must in- 
clude blasphemy against God, although that is not 
expressly mentioned. In Mt 12* there is a refer- 
ence to blasphemy against the Son of Man, and 
in both cases the unpardonable sin of blasphemy 
against the Holy Ghost is mentioned; but in 
neither case is there any reference to blasphemy 
against the Father. Perhaps the safest thing is 
to say that this was not in mind at the time, so 
that no direct pronouncement was made concern- 
ing it; and, further, it is to be observed that Trini- 
tarian distinctions do not appear in these teach- 
ings of Jesus. Jesus is here the ‘Son of Man,’ not 
‘the Son,’ z.e. of God, and the Holy Spirit is God 
in His manifested activity. Still, it must be im- 
plicitly contained in St. Mark’s emphatic sentence, 
* All their sins... and their blasphemies where- 
with soever they shall blaspheme (ca av Bracpnuy- 
gwotv).’ 

To ‘speak a word against the Son of Man’ is 
taken as one form of the blasphemy or reviling. 
Here, therefore, the word is not used in its rela- 
tion to God. It does not stand for what we now 
understand by ‘blasphemy’ in our narrower sense 
of the word. Jesus is not here standing on the 
ground of His divinity, to insult which would be 
blasphemy in this modern sense. He is speaking 
of Himself as seen among men, and referring to 
personal insults. But, since the term ‘the Son 
of Man’ appears to be a veiled reference to His 
Messiahship, for Himself and for the enlightened 
among His followers He must have meant that 
those who insulted Him, even though He was the 
Christ, were not beyond pardon ; cf. ‘ Father, for- 
give them,’ etc. (Lk 23%, om. BD*, ete.). Some 
doubt, however, is thrown on this reference to ‘ the 
Son of Man’ because (1) it does not occur in the 
Mk. parallel passage ; (2) in Mk. but not in Mt. 
the phrase ‘the sons of men’ occurs in an earlier 
part of the saying (3%). : 

The nature of blasphemy against the Holy Ghost 
(Mt 1272, Mk 3”, Lk 12!) must be learnt from 
the context. This excludes such notions as rejec- 
tion of the gospel (Iren.), denial of the divinity of 
Christ (Athan.), mortal sin after baptism (Origen), 

ersistence in sin till death (August.). The form 
of the blasphemy is given in the words ‘ because 
they said, He hath an unclean spirit,’ and the occa- 
sion of it was Jesus’ casting out of demons, Jesus 
declares that this is done DF the Spirit of God’ 
(Mt 12), or ‘by the finger of God’ (Lk 11"). To 
ascribe this action to Beelzebub is to be guilty of, 
or to approach the guilt of, blasphemy against the 
Woly Spirit, because it is treating the Holy Spirit 
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as Beelzebub. Jesus did not expressly say that 
the seribes who put forward this Beelzebub theory 
of His work had actually committed this sin. He 
judged by thought and intention, not by outward 
utterance. A prejudiced, ignorant, hasty, super- 
ficial utterance of the calumny wonld not contain 
the essence of the sin. This must be a conscious, 
intentional insult. If one mistakes a saint for a 
knave, and addresses him aceordingly, he is not 
really guilty of insulting him, for it is not actuall 
the saint but the knave whom he has in mind. If 
the presence of the Holy Spirit was not recognized, 
there could be no blasphemy against the Holy 
Spirit. But when it was perceived and yet deliber- 
ately treated as evil, the action would indicate a 
wilful reversal of the dictates of conscience. Our 
Lord warns His hearers that such a sin cannot 
be forgiven either in the present age—the pre- 
Messianic, or in the age to come—the Messianic, 
that is, as we should say, the Christian age. The 
condition of such a person will be that he is guilty 
(€voxos) of an eternal (alwviov) sin (so RV of Mk 3”, 
following NBL, ete., duapriuaros ; not ‘damnation,’ 
as in AV, after the Syrian reading xpicews, A, etc.). 
This cannot well mean ‘a sin that persists, a fixed 
disposition,’ as Dr. Salmond understands it, be- 
cause (1) the Greek word dudprnua stands for an 
act, not a state ; (2) there is nothing in the con- 
text to indicate persistency in the blasphemy ; 
(3) the Jewish current conception was that a sin 
once committed remained on the sinner till it was 
atoned for or forgiven. He had to bear his sin. 
Therefore one who was never forgiven would have 
to bear his sin eternally, and so would be said to 
have an eternal sin. Wellhausen understands it to 
be equivalent to eternal punishment (‘schuldig 
ewiger Siinde, d.i. ewiger Strafe,’ Hvang. Marci, 28). 

At the same time, while this must be understood 
as the correct exegesis of the words, the saying 
should be interpreted in harmony with the spirit 
of Christ. Now it is characteristic of legalism and 
the letter to make a solitary exception, depending 
on one external act. The Spirit of Christ is con- 
cerned with character rather than with specific 
deeds, and it is contrary to His spirit that one 
specific deed should be singled out for exclusion 
from mercy. Then, elsewhere, the breadth of His 
gospel indicates that no genuine seeker would be 
rejected. Therefore we must understand Him to 
mean either (1) that to be guilty of such a sina 
man must be so hardened that he never would re- 
pent, or (2) that such a sin cannot be overlooked, 
forgotten, and swallowed up in the general flood of 
merey. It must come up for judgment. Against 
(1) and for (2) is the fact that our Lord says nothing 
of the oftender’s disposition, but only refers to the 
sin, its heinous character, and consequent never- 
to-be-denied or forgotten ill-desert. See, further, 
art. UNPARDONABLE SIN. f 

2. The charge of blasphemy brought against 
Jesus Christ.— This charge was brought against 
our Lord on three occasions—two recorded in the 
Synoptics and one in the Fourth Gospel. In all of 
these cases the alleged blasphemy is against God, 
actual blasphemy in our sense of the word. The 
first instance is at the cure of the paralytic who 
had been let down through the roof (Mt 9%, Mk 27, 
Lk 5#), Jesus had just said to the sufferer, ‘Thy 
sins are forgiven thee.’ Upon this the scribes and 
Pharisees who were present complained that He 
was speaking blasphemies because only God could 
forcive sins, that is to say, that He was arrogating 
to Himself a Divine prerogative. In His answer 
He distinctly claimed this right on the ground of 
His enigmatic title of ‘the Son of Man,’ and held 
it to be confirmed by His cure of the paralytic. 
The second occasion is that recorded by St. John, 
where the Jews declare that their attempt to stone 
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Jesus was ‘for blasphemy,’ adding ‘because that 
thou, being a man, makest thyself God’ (Jn 10%). 
This was just after He had said, ‘I and the Father 
are one (év).’ The third occasion is at the trial of 
Jesus. According to Mt 26% and Mk 14° & when 
Jesus, after being adjured by the high priest to 
declare if He were the Christ, declared that they 
would ‘see the Son of Man sitting at the right 
hand of power and coming with the clouds of 
heaven,’ the high priest treated this as blasphemy, 
rending his garments as a token of horror at the 
words. Yet the claim was not for more than the 
Book of Enoch assigned to the Messiah. But 
the Messiah in that Apocalyptic book is a heavenly 
being. Such a being Caiaphas would understand 
Jesus to claim to be, and he reckoned the pro- 
fession of such a claim blasphemous. This was the 
formal ground of the condemnation of Jesus to 
death by the Sanhedrin. The first charge, that of 
threatening to destroy the Temple and rebuild it 
in three days, had broken down because of the 
_ inconsistency of the witnesses. The second charge 
is suddenly sprung upon Jesus by the high priest 
on the ean of His words at the council ; and, on 
this account, as guilty of blasphemy, He was con- 
demned to death, although it was useless to cite 
the words before Pilate, who would have dismissed 
the case as Gallio at Corinth dismissed what he 
regarded as ‘a question about words and names’ 
(Ac 1815). Therefore a third charge, never men- 
tioned in the Jewish trial,—lese@ majestatis, treason 
against Czesar,—was concocted for use at the 
Roman trial. 

It is to be observed that there is one common 
character in all these accusations of blasphemy 
brought against Jesus. He is never accused of 
direct blasphemy, speaking insulting words about 
God. The alleged blasphemy is indirect, in each 
case claiming more or less Divine rights and powers 
for Himself. 

Lastly, it may be noted that Lk 22% AV has the 
word ‘blasphemously’ for the way in which the 
mockers spoke of Jesus; but RV has ‘reviling,’ 
which is the evident meaning. There is no refer- 
ence to our narrower sense of blasphemy as insult- 
ing the Divine; the word (S\acPnuodvres) is used 
in the common wider sense. 

LITERATURE. —S. J. Andrews, Life of Our Lord, 505-514; 
Hastings’ DB, art. ‘Blasphemy’; Cremer, Bibi.-Theol. Lez. 
8.00. Bracgnuia, PAxopyuéw; and in particular on blasphemy 
against the Holy Ghost, Martensen, Christian Ethics, ii. p. 
123 ff.; Gloag, Exegetical Studies, p. 1ff.; Haxpositor, 2nd ser. 
iii. [1882] p. 321ff.; A. Maclaren, Christ's Musts, 44-54. 


W. F. ADENEY. 
BLESSEDNESS. — Though the word ‘blessed- 
ness’ itself is never found in the recorded utter- 
ances of our Lord nor in the pages of the Gospels, 
the idea conveyed by it is very frequent. The 
adjective ‘blessed’ occurs in many contexts, and 
may, indeed, be termed a characteristic epithet on 
Christ’s lips. The thought expressed by it was 
inherfted, like so many others, from the Old Testa- 
ment. It is one of the dominant notes of the 
Psalter (Heb. x ‘O the happiness of ’), and consti- 
tutes one of the clearest and most common terms 
whereby to denote the ideal of Israel’s highest hopes. 
It was natural, therefore, that Jesus should take 
the word to set forth the great spiritual realities 
of His kingdom. It is in this sense that it meets 
us on the earliest pages of St. Matthew’s Gospel. 
The famous form of the sayings there collected 
(see art. BEATITUDES) is one of the best-known 
sections of the narrative. So throughout the pages 
of the Gospels and elsewhere in the NT we find 
sayings cast in the same mould. All of them are 
expressive of the spiritual graces to be looked for 
in disciples of the kingdom (e.g. Mt UES Vide Ges 
Mt 244, Ac 20%), or are indicative of high privi- 
leges open to believers in its message (e.g. Mt 1316, 
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Lk 11%, Jn 20%). Spiritual gladness is not only a 
note of service in the kingdom, but is to accom- 
pany all its true and inalienable rewards. 

When we set ourselves to discover the signifi- 
cance of these sayings we are struck (1) by their 
spiritual character. Twice (Lk 1177 and 14") beati- 
tudes of a material character are uttered by our 
Lord’s hearers, and He at once rebukes them, and 
shows the necessity of fixing the desires of the heart 
on the inward and unseen. The main qualities 
designated and praised are meekness, purity, ten- 
derness of heart, peaceableness, faith, patience, con- 
trition, qualities which have no sooner been named 
than we are reminded of such lists of the fruits of 
the Spirit as we find in Gal 5”-% or Eph 4%-*?, 
Blessedness, as Christ presented it, was therefore 
a condition of the mind and heart that expressed 
an attitude of faith and love towards God and men, 
and obtained the reward with certainty even if the 
sowing were ‘in tears’ and the ‘interest far off.’ 

(2) Several of these sayings are marked by the 
sense of the futurity of their fulfilment. It is note- 
worthy that in the list of Beatitudes in Mt 5, 
while the majority speak of futurity, ‘shall be 
comforted,’ ‘shall inherit,’ etc., one or two are 
written in the present tense, e.g. ‘theirs is_the 
kingdom of heaven.’ In v.!? we have the unique 
form of expression, ‘have been persecuted . . 
theirs is.’ In St. Luke also we find the same com- 
mingling of present and future. This reflects a 
state of opinion that prevails throughout the 
Gospels, and gives rise to some of the greatest 

roblems of interpretation, viz. in what sense the 
langdom of God is to be understood—as a present 
or as a future condition. The Beatitudes are not 
only closely related to this question—they consti- 
tute a special aspect of it. As Titius puts it, ‘Over 
every saying of Jesus may be written the inscrip- 
tion, ‘Concerning the kingdom of God.”’ These 
sayings, then, reveal the nature of the kingdom in 
its twofold aspect as an inward, spiritual, present 
reality which exists, progresses, suffers, is in per- 
petual conflict ; and, as a great future fulfilment, 
when conflict shall turn to peace, failure to victory, 
suffering to reward, and the inward desire and the 
outward attainment be one in the presence of per- 
fected power. 

Blessedness may therefore be regarded as one 
of the forms under which our Lord presented the 
character of His kingdom, and so it becomes an 
illuminative idea whereby to read the whole 
Gospel narratives. They all illustrate it. They 
all serve to make up its content. The word and 
thought derived from the Old Testament receive 
richer significance, and may be taken as equi- 
valent to those other great terms, such as ‘ eternal 
life’ and ‘the kingdom of heaven,’ under which, 
in the pages of St. John and St. Matthew, the 
great purposes of God in Christ are set forth. 


LITERATURE.—The articles ‘Blessedness’ and, in articular, 
“Sermon on the Mount’ in Hastings’ DB; the articles in this 
Dictionary on Bratirupes, Kincpom oF Gop, ETERNAL LIFE, 
PARABLES, etc. ; the Commentaries on Mt 5 and Lk 6, and on 
the other verses quoted, especially, for practical purposes, 
Morison, Bruce [in Hxpos. Gr. Test.]; Trench, The Sermon on 
the Mount. The most recent full commentary on Matthew is 
that of Zahn (in German). Books on the Kingdom of God 
should also be consulted, and, in particular, A. Titius, Die NZ 
Lehre von der Seligkeit, etc., erster Teil, 1895; and Bousset, 
Jesu Predigt in ihrem Gegensatz zum Judentum. See also N. 
Smyth, Christian Ethics, 118 ff.; J. B. Lightfoot, Sermons in St. 
Paul's, 178; T. G. Selby, The Imperfect Angel, 25. 
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1. Introductory.—The main underlying idea of 
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ing’ (evAoyeiv) seems to be that of goodwill, which, 
on the part of man towards God, has its appro- 
priate expression in praise and thanksgiving. The 
close connexion of these two last ideas is clearly 
seen in the New Testament in the interchange of 
the expressions for ‘ to bless’ (evAoyeiv) and ‘to give 
thanks,’ namely to God (evxapureiy, cf. e.g. Mk 64! 
and || with Jn 6"; and see, further, below, § 4), 
and is explained by the Jewish development of the 
term for ‘blessing’ (bérakhah ; ef. further, § 4d). 
In Jewish religious terminology, under the influ- 
ence of the high ethical views of God’s character 
and uniqueness, and His relation to Israel and 
mankind, that had been developed, ‘blessing’ 
acquires a lofty spiritual connotation. God 
‘blesses’ man and his world by His ever active, 
beneficent Providence; man ‘blesses’ God by 
thankful recognition of this, and by pure acts of 
raise ; man ‘blesses’ man by invoking the Divine 
avour for his fellows’ benefit (ef. e.g. Ps 1298); 
and even when material things are the objects of 
blessing, this finds its proper expression in an act 
of thanksgiving to the Divine Giver. 


_ The original sense of the Heb. verb bérakh (Piel, denomina- 
tive from berekh, ‘ knee’) is more probably ‘to cause to make 
progress’ (so Cheyne) than any notion of adoration (‘to bend 
the knee’). The primitive conception of blessing and cursing, 
according to which they were regarded as possessing an ob- 
jective existence, more or less independent of the speaker after 
utterance (cf. Gn 2735), naturally became moralized with the 
progress of monotheistic religion (cf. Pr 262 for a denunciation 
of ‘ the causeless curse’). 


2. Terms.—The terms for ‘blessing’ used in the 
Gospels are— 

(a) eddoyeiv, ‘ to bless,’ and evAoynTds, evAoyn“evos, 
‘blessed.’ All these forms are common in the 
LXX, where, in the vast majority of instances, 
they correspond to some form of the Heb. word 
372 or its derivatives. 


srovsiy is used— 

(A) of men: (1) as in Greek writings, in the sense of ‘to 

raise,’ ‘celebrate with praises,’ viz. God. So several times 
in the Gospels : e.g. Lk 164 228 2453 [syn. wiveiv, ‘ to praise,’ and 
detalay, to glorify’; see under aivey, below]. (2) ‘To invoke 
blessings upon’ (a sense peculiar to Biblical Greek): ¢.g. Lk 628. 
(8) ‘To bless’ material objects (i.e. to bless God for their be- 
stowal): e.g. Lk 916. j 

(B) of God: (4) ‘To bestow blessings, favour, upon men’: 
e.g. Lk 142 (etdcynuives). [The compound zarsuicyeiv, ‘to call 
down blessings upon’ occurs, according to the best attested 
reading, in Mk 10!6). 


give thanks,’ viz. to God, 
esp. for food: e.g. Mt 15% 2677. With this compare 
also— - 

(c) éEouoroyetv, ‘to celebrate,’ ‘give praise or 
thanks to’ (rwi): Mt 11” and ||, and— 

(d) aiveiv, ‘to praise, extol’ God: Lk 21% 0 19% 


(6) eixapicreiv,* ‘to 


2453 (reading doubtful). [Cf. the use of the syn- 
onymous expression dofdfeuv, Lk 17, and dcdovac 
détav e@ beg, t ‘to give glory to God,’ Lk 17*%— 
both of thanksgiving]. ; 

(e) waxapifew, ‘to pronounce blessed’: once only 
in Gospels, Lk 18; and paxdpvos, ‘ blessed,’ ‘happy 
(esp. in a congratulatory sense): e.g. in the Beati- 
tudes (Mt 57", Lk 670-22 ; ef. Jn 20%). Both words 
are common in the LXX. 


is remarkable that the term eyapirrtiv occurs very rarely 
aa aly in the Apocryphal books) in the LXX. The common 
LXX equivalent for ‘ to give thanks’ (Heb. hédah) is tkouscroysiy. 
wivay is also of frequent occurrence there. The Bishop of 
Salisbury (The Holy Communion?, p. 135 n. 34) suggests that 
swaoyeiv in the NT was ‘ often purposely exchanged . . . for the 
more classical and intelligible exyaparresy. 


3. Jewish usage.—The elements that entered 
into the aebrew idea of ‘blessing’ ¢ sketched 


* The derivatives syapirria (‘ giving of peeks *Yand sxyepio- 
‘thankful’) do not occur in the Gospels. 
om ee ead on this expression Grimm-Thayer, Lex. 8.0. 
doze, ii. ne. 
eo wide variety of meaning attached to 3 in the OT 
(cf. Oxford Hebrew Lexicon, s.v.) well illustrates this. 


above (§ 1) were elaborately developed in later 
Jewish usage. Here the most important points 
for the illustration of the Gospels may be brietly 
summarized. 
_ (A) Blessing of persons.—According to Jewish 
ideas, God is the sole source of all blessing, both 
material and spiritual; and to Him alone, there- 
fore, praise and_ thanksgiving are due (ef. Eph 1 
for a beautiful Christian application of the idea). 
Thus, even in the great Priestly Blessing (Nu 622-27), 
which filled so large a place in Jewish liturgical 
worship both in the temple and (in a less devree) 
in the synagogue, it was not the priest per se who 
blessed, but God (Sifre, ad loc.).* The blessing of 
man by man finds one of its most prominent ex- 
pressions in greeting and farewell, a custom of 
great antiquity, and not, of course, in _ itself 
specifically Jewish.t But the formulas connected 
with it naturally reflect Jewish religious senti- 
ment in a marked degree. The fundamental idea 
of goodwill is worked out into an invocation of 
the Divine favour and providence, and consequent 
prosparity: on the recipient. These ideas find 
eantiiul expression in the Priestly Blessing, and 
in the poetical amplification of it embodied in Ps 
67.¢ The characteristic word employed in greeting 
and farewell is ‘ peace’ (Heb. shalém, Greek eipjvn), 
which has a wide connotation, embracing the 
notions of security, safety, prosperity, and feli- 
city.§ ‘Thus the regular formula of greeting is 
‘Peace be to thee’ (Jeg 678, Dn 10!%), and, for fare- 
well, ‘Go in peace’ (cf. 1S 1” ete.). ‘To greet’ 
is expressed in Hebrew by the phrase ‘to ask 
of a person concerning peace (welfare)’ (cf. Gn 
43°7, Ex 187 ete.), and similar formulas.|| The use 
of the word ‘blessed’ (Heb. badruikh), both in 
solemn greeting (1S 15% ‘Blessed be thou of J”,’ 
ef. Ps 118*° ‘Blessed is he that cometh’) and 
parting (1 K 10°), should also be noted in this 
connexion. 

The custom of imparting a solemn blessing at 
final departure (from life) is attested in the 
Talmud (e.g. Ber. 28b—death of Johanan ben 
Zakkai, c. 75-80 A.D.). 

Besides the salutation, other forms of blessing 
prevailed, notably the blessing of children by 
parents (and sometimes by others). This custom 
is well attested in the OT (cf. ¢.g. Gn 9°° 277% 48%). 
Jacob’s blessing of Ephraim and Manassel: is esp. 
notable, because it fixed the formula which has 
been used among the Jews in later times.** The 
earliest literary evidence for the existence of this 
particular custom is quite late (17th cent.) ; but 
that some form of parental blessing was well 
known by the NT period may be inferred from 
Sir 39 (ef. Mk 10°16 and |)). 

According to the minor Talmudical tractate Sopheriin 
(xviii. 5), which contains valuable old traditional material: ‘Tn 
Jerusalem there was the godly custom to initiate the children 
at the beginning of the thirteenth year by fasting the whole 
Day of Atonement. During this year they took the boy to the 


* The special sanctity with which the Aaronic blessing was 
invested in the later period lay in the pronunciation of ‘the 
ineffable name,’ which was permitted to the priests only. 
Originally, however, this restriction was not in force. Thus 
the Mishna (Ber. x. 4) cites Ru 24 as proving that ‘the name 
was used in ordinary greetings ; cf. also Ps 1298. se 

+ See the article ‘Salutation’ (with reff.) in Kitto’s Biblical 

"yclopedia®, iii. p. 739f. 
on the whole Poni gives a fine analysis of the contents of the 
Hebrew idea of blessing. Other echoes of the Priestly Blessing 
occur in the Psalter (Ps 46 3116 803. 7. 19). : 

§ Note that this word forms the climax of the Priestly Bless- 
ing (Nu 6%). ; the 

|| For further details see the Hebrew Lexicons, s.v. D)?Y. 

q Cf. 2 K 29. f f 

** Por boys the formula runs: ‘May God make thee like 


| Ephraim and Manasseh’; for girls: ‘May God make thee like 


Sarah, Rebekah, Rachel, and Leah’ (cf. Ru 4!) Any other 
blessing suggested by the occasion or special circumstances 
might be added. See, further, Jewish Encyc. (as cited below, 
§ 4, end). 
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priests and learned men that they might bless him, and pray 
for him that God might think him worthy of a life devoted to 
the study of the Torah and pious works.’ * 


(B) Blessing of things.—The feeling of praise 
and thanksgiving, which is so striking and promi- 
nent a feature of Jewish devotional life and worship, 
has crystallized itself into a regular form of bene- 
diction known as Bérakhah (lit. ‘ Blessing’). In its 
technical sense the term denotes a set form of 
prayer, which opens with the words, ‘Blessed art 
Thou, O Lord our God, King of the Universe, 
who,’ ete., and, in its fully developed form, closes 
with a repetition of the same words. This class} 
plays an important part in the Jewish Liturgy. _ 

In its simplest and shortest form the Bérakhah 
opens as described, but has no closing refrain. 
It contains a brief expression of thanks to God 
for some benefit conferred or privilege enjoyed.} 

Undoubtedly the most ancient kind of benedic- 
tion is that recited at the meal. The Book of 
Samuel attests the antiquity of the custom, for in 
one passage (1 S 9°) we are told that the people 
refused to eat the sacrificial meal until it had been 
blessed. 

The Biblical command on which the obligation 
of grace at meals (Heb. birkath ha-mazén)—i.e. 
according to the Rabbis (Ber. 21a, 48b; Tos. Ber. 
vii. 1), grace both before and after eating—is 
founded, occurs in Dt 8!° (‘When thou hast eaten 
and art full, thou shalt bless the Lord thy God 
for the good land which he hath given thee’). 

The Benediction over bread, which is recited 
before the meal begins, and which may have been 
known to our Lord, runs: ‘Blessed art Thou, O 
Lord our God, King of the Universe, who bringeth 
forth bread from the earth.’ The corresponding 
one said before drinking wine is: ‘Blessed art 
Thou, O Lord our God, King of the Universe, 
who createst the fruit of the vine’ (cf. Lk 2218). 

Note.—The Benediction (thanksgiving) over wine was especi- 
ally associated with the hallowing of the Sabbath and festival 
days embodied in the ceremonies of Kiddzsh (‘Sanctification’) 
and Habddlah (‘Separation’ or ‘ Distinction’). For a full de- 
scription of these observances see the Jewish Encyc. s.vv. 
‘Kiddush’ and ‘Habdalah’; and for a possible connexion with 
the Gospels reference may be made to an article by the present 
writer in the Journ. of Theol. Studies (iii. (1902) p. 357 ff.) on 
‘The Jewish Antecedents of the Eucharist.’ Though thanks- 
giving is an essential, and indeed the most prominent, element 
in consecration or sanctification, the ideas must be kept distinct. 
Cf. Bp. of Salisbury, op. cit. p. 135f. 

The more important Benedictions in this con- 
nexion are reserved for the recitation that follows 
the meal. Of these there are now four (see 
Singer’s Prayer-Book, p. 286). The first (‘ Blessed 
art Thou, O Lord . . . who givest food unto all’) 
is ascribed by the Talmud (Ber. 48+) to Moses; 
the second (‘for the land and for the food’) to 
Joshua, who led Israel into the land; the third 
(‘Blessed art Thou, O Lord, who in Thy compas- 
sion rebuildest Jerusalem’) to king Solomon ; the 
fourth (‘Blessed art Thou, O Lord our God... 
who art kind and dealest kindly with all’) to the 

tabbis of Jamnia in the 2nd cent. A,D.§ 

The act of thanksgiving after the meal is not explicitly 
alluded to in the Gospels. That the custom is an ancient one, 
however, appears from the fact that, by the time of the com- 
pilation of the Mishna, rules as to" its ordering had been fully 


developed (cf. Ber. vii.), It constitutes a sort of service, with 
responses (which vary according to the number, etc., of those 
* Quoted by Schechter, Studies in Judaism, p. 380. 
; + The most important example is the well-known group of the 
Eighteen Blessings ’ (Shéméné ‘Esré), the nucleus of which is 
undoubtedly pre-Christian. It is notable that here the element 
of petition accompanies that of praise and thanksgiving (for 
text of these in English see Singer's Heb,-Eng. Prayer-Book. 
pp. 44-54). : 
t Avery large number of these short Benedictions, expressive 
of thankful recognition of God’s goodness and providence as 
shown in various ways, has been developed. Fora fullenumera- 
Hee eee Jewish Encye. s.v. § Benedictions,? or the Prayer- 
§ Ci. Jewish Encyc. iii. 9, 
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present). Details and text of prayers can be read in Singer, 
pp. 278-285. wu : , 

Another ancient form of Benediction (with responses), which, 
however, is not alluded to in the Gospels, is that offered before 
and after the reading of Scripture (for the modern forms cf. 
Singer, p. 147 ff.). This has a Biblical basis in the practice of 
Ezra mentioned in Neh 86, and was doubtless well known in the 
time of Jesus. 


Enough has Ween said above to make it clear 
that the set form of Benediction, based as it is 
upon Biblical precedents, had been developed by 
the NT period. The first tractate of the Mishna 
(compiled in its present form, probably from earlier 
collections, at end of 2nd cent. A.D.) deals with the 
various forms of the Bérdkhah (hence its name 
Bérakhéth =‘ Blessings’), and embodies the earliest 
Rabbinical tradition on the subject. According 
to the Talmud (Ber. 337), the recognized Benedic- 
tions were formulated by the ‘men of the Great 
Synagogue.’ Later the rule was deduced that a 
Benediction, to be regular, must contain the name 
of God and the attribute of God’s kingship (Ber. 
406). 

4 Usage in the Gospels.—The Jewish concep- 
tion of ‘ blessing’ (ef. §§ 1 and 3) is reflected in the 
Gospel narratives in its purest and most elevated 
form. The central thought of God as the sole 
object of praise, of God’s favour as the highest 
form of felicity (cf. Lk 1°8), the duty of rendering 
thanks to Him as the Great Giver and Father, are 
strikingly enforced, especially in some of the say- 
ings of Jesus. The Gospel usage may best. be 
illustrated by an analysis of the passages in which 
the terms enumerated above (§ 2) respectively 
oceur. These may be grouped as follows :— 

(a) Passages involving the use of eddoyeiv, ‘to 
bless,’ and its derivatives : 

(1) With a personal object expressed, viz. :— 

(A) God: Lk 15 275 2453, 

With this division should be considered the use of sbroynrés, 
‘Blessed,’ which is always explicitly applied to God in the NT. 
The term occurs twice in the Gospels, once as a periphrasis for 
God, Mk 1461 (cf. the regular Jewish periphrasis, ‘The Holy 
One,’ ‘Blessed be He’), and once in a liturgical ascription of 
praise, Lk 168 (opening line of the Benedictus). 

(B) Man: in the sense of ‘to invoke blessings 
on,’ Lk 6°; esp. at solemn parting or farewell, 
Lk 2% 24° (ef. the Rabbinical parallel quoted 
above); of solemn blessing of children, Mk 10% 
(better reading xarevddyer), cf. Mt 19%, and the 
Jewish illustration already cited. 

Note.—Here it may be remarked that the blessing was im- 
parted either by the imposition of hands, in the case of one or 
a small number (cf. Gn 4817-19, Mt 1915, Mk 1016); or, in other 
cases, With uplifted hands (Ly 922, Lk 2459; ef. Sir 5020), 

Here naturally comes to be considered the use 
of edNoynuévos =‘ blessed’ (viz. by God): it occurs 
six times in the acclamation, borrowed from Ps 
118[117]*%, of ‘him that cometh’; Mt 219 23 and 
the || passages, Mk 11°, Lk 13% 1988, Jn 1218 (where 
D reads e’\oynrés); once of the mother of the 
Lord and her Son, Lk 1® (evAoynuévy, x.7.d., in 13 is 
not well attested); also of ‘the nations on the 
King’s right hand’ (Mt 25%), and of ‘the kingdom 
of David’? (Mk 11°). 

(2) With a material object: Mk 87, Lk 918 (both 
of food). ‘In these cases blessing the bread must 
be understood as ‘blessing God the giver of the 
bread e > (Westcott), in accordance with the Jewish 
usage illustrated above (§ 3). 

(3) Absolutely, without any object expressed 
(always of food and sustenance): Mk 6" |j Mt ra 
(feeding of the five thousand), Mk 142 || Mt 2628 
(in ref. to bread at Last Supper), and Lk 24°”. 

In close connexion with the above we have to 
consider here— 

(b) The use of evxapreiv, ‘to give thanks,’ in the 
Gospels. 

_(1) Of food and wine. The word occurs eleven 
times, and in eight of these has reference either to 
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ela wine, viz.: Mk 8° || Mt 15% (of the feeding 
of the four thousand), Lk 22'9 (in ref. to the bread 
at the Last Supper), Jn 6-°8 (of feeding of the 
five thousand), of thanksgiving over the eup at 
the Last Supper, Mk 14° |) Mt 2627 and Lk 2217, 

It is clear from a comparison of the parallel 
passages noted above that evdoyeiv and evyagiwrety 
are freely interchanged (cf. Cremer, Bib.-Theol. 
Lex. s.vv.; Swete, JTRS¢t iii. [1902] 163). It thus 
appears that the predominant idea in the Gospel 
usage of such expressions as ‘ blessing the bread’ 
is not so much that of sanctification or consecra- 
tion as of thanksgiving to God for the gift.* 

(2) Of thanksgiving to God in other connexions : 
Lk 184, Jn 1141, 

(3) Of thanksgiving to Christ : Lk 17%, 

(Note here that the act of thanksgiving was accompanied 
by ‘glorifying God’ rh and that it is on this feature that 
Jesus lays stress (v.18), ‘Were there none found that returned 
to give glory [here= ‘to render thanks’) to God save this 
stranger?’) 

(c) and (d) The use of the terms éEouoroyelr, 
‘thank,’ and aiveiy, ‘ praise’ (cf. doédfew, ‘ glorify’), 
in a more or less synonymous sense (the sense of 
thanksgiving), has been sufficiently explained 
above (§2), and does not call for further remark 
here. 

Note, however, that «/vciv is never used of or by Jesus. 

1G) ZF he use of wakdptos, ‘blessed,’ is frequent in 
the sayings of Jesus (its employment in the 
‘ Beatitudes’ has already been noted above). It 
is used especially in a congratulatory sense, corre- 
sponding in the LXX to the Hebrew term ‘ashré= 
‘happy’ (lit. ‘O the happiness of’). In this way 
it is employed, especially in personal address (a 

ood instance occurs in Mt 16” ‘Blessed art thou, 
Simon Bar-jona,’ ete.). Especially notable are 
such sayings as that recorded in Lk 11: *8 (‘Blessed 
is the womb that bare thee’... ‘Yea, rather, 
blessed are they that hear the word of God and 
keep it’), in which Jesus pointedly insists on the 
idea that true blessing and true blessedness are to 
be found in thought and action that are imme- 
diately related and directed to God and the Divine 
requirements. The Jewish conception of blessing 
and blessedness is thus set forth in its purest and 
most elevated phase. 

LITERATURE.—The most important original authorities for the 
Jewish data are the recensions of the tractate Bérakhoth 
extant in the Mishna (various ed. of Heb. text; Eng. tr. in 
Barclay’s Talmud, 1877, and De Sola and Raphall’s Mishnah, 
1845), and the Tosephta (Heb. text, ed. Zuckermandel). Fora 
full account of these see Jewish Encyclopedia, s.v. ‘ Berakot.’ 
For an account of the various Jewish forms of blessing see the 
articles ‘ Benedictions,’ ‘Blessing of Children,’ and ‘Blessing 
(Priestly),’ with the literature cited, in the same work. Cf. also 
the art. ‘ Abschied’ in Hamburger’s RE fiir Bibel und Talmud, 
vol. ii. Some relevant data are also to be found in the article 
‘ Benedictions’ (by R. Sinker) in Smith’s Dictionary of Chris- 
tian Antiquities. There is a valuable ‘Additional Note’ in 
Westcott’s Hebrews on ‘The Biblical Idea of Blessing’ (p. 
209 ff.); and a careful synopsis of references in Harper (W. R.), 
Priestly Element in OT?, (1905) 136 ff. Reference may also be 
made to the works of Edersheim (esp. The Temple: its Ministry, 
etc., where the Jewish material is set forth fully) and those of 
the elder Lightfoot. Other references have been given in the 
body of the article. Heebox, 
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BLINDNESS.—Blindness is a very common dis- 
ease in the East. It is mainly due to ophthalmia 
caused partly by the sun-glare and partly by lack 
of cleanliness. ‘The word ‘blindness’ or ‘ blind’ is 
used in the Bible, however, very frequently of a 
spiritual condition; and the references in the 
Gospels are specially interesting as the physical 
and the spiritual states are sometimes intertwined, 
the former being used as emblematic of the latter. 


* Of. the valuable remarks of the Bp. of Salisbury on this 
point (op. cit. p. 135f.). He notes the occurrence of the expres- 
sions exyepicrnbeira Tp0gh, dxaparnbeis &proc, efe., fhankegiven 
food, ‘thanksgiven bread,’ where we should say ‘consecrated | 
food or bread’ (ib.). Cf. also Didache'x. and xv. 


In Mt 11° the first evidence of His Messiahship, 
adduced by Jesus to the disciples of John the 
Baptist, is that the blind receive their sight. The 
first miracle of this nature in the life of Jesus is 
recorded by St. Matthew (927") as occurring at 
Capernaum. 


Two blind men followed Him, crying, ‘Thou Son of David, 
have mercy on us.’ Jesus seems unwilling at first to grant their 
request, as we are told that it was not till they had entered 
the house with Him that He turned a favourable ear to their 
entreaty. Satisfied of their faith, and of the spirit in which 
they approached Him, He pronounced the word of healing. 


_In St. Mark (8) another miracle of restoring 
sight to the blind is recorded which has features of 
its own. 

J esus leads the blind man out of the village (Bethsaida), and, 
having spit upon his eyes, touches them. Sight is only gradually 
restored, as at first he sees men like trees walking. This is one 
of the many instances of the realism of St. Mark. Probably 
it is a reminiscence of the well-known difficulty experienced 
by the blind-born, to whom sight has been given through a 
surgical operation, of adjusting the knowledge acquired by the 
new faculty with that derived through the other avenues of 
sense-perception. 

Ths story of the blind man or men at Jericho is 
recorded in all three Synoptics (Mt 20", Mk 1046#-, 
Lk 18%), It has also features in common with 
the incident narrated in Mt 9”. 

St. Mark and St. Luke speak of only one blind man, St. 
Matthew has two. All three give the words of healing differ- 
ently. There have been many attempts made to harmonize 
the various accounts,* but the necessity for making such 
attempts arises out of a mechanical theory of inspiration which 
is difficult to maintain. Is it not enough for all practical pur- 
poses to hold the substantial accuracy of the Evangelic narrative 
without troubling ourselves about those minute divergences 
which occur in different versions of the same event narrated by 
the most trustworthy witnesses? 


The miracles recorded in Mt 12” and Jn 9 stand 
by themselves as having a very close relation to 
the teaching of Jesus which follows. St. Matthew 
tells us that there was brought to Jesus one pos- 
sessed with a devil, blind and dumb; and He healed 
him, insomuch that the blind and dumb both saw 
and spake. This gave rise to the charge of the 
Pharisees, that the miraculous power of Jesus was 
not a God-given, but a devil-given power. ‘This 
fellow doth not cast out devils, but by Beelzebub the 
prince of the devils.’ To the clear moral vision of 
Jesus the attitude implied in this objection showed 
a radical depravity of nature, an inability to dis- 
criminate between fundamental ethical distinctions. 
‘A house divided against itself cannot stand.’ If 
Satan inspires to deeds of beneficence, then he 
ceases to be Satan. He who does good is inspired 
of God, and the measure of the good he does is the 
measure of his conquest over Satan. It is in this 
connexion that Jesus utters the remarkable refer- 
ence to blasphemy against the Holy Ghost as the 
unforgivable sin. See art. BLASPHEMY. 

The other instance where the miraculous cure of 
blindness is made a text for the most characteristic 
teaching of Jesus is that recorded in Jn 9. Here 
it is a man blind from his birth that Jesus cures. 
And when the Pharisees seek to persuade him of 
their peculiar theological tenet that the power of 
Jesus is derived from Satan, the man has strength 
of mind enough to fall back on that oy moral 
instinct to which Jesus always appeals. ‘ Whereas 
I was blind, now I see. This man has done good 
to me, and for me, therefore, he is good. It is not 
the function of the prince of darkness to give sight 
to the blind.’ He cannot, therefore, accept their 
theory of the source whence Jesus derives His 

ower. 

This leads us to a predominant feature of the 
teaching of Jesus—His presentation of the gospel 
as vision. Jesus claims to be the Light of the world. 
Light to those who see is its own evidence, and 


* For a summary of these see Plummer, Internat. Crit. Com. 


| ‘St. Luke,’ in doco. 
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Jesus, therefore, in making this claim can desire no 
recognition other than that spontaneously made by 
the soul when purged from the sinful passions that 
obscure or deflect its vision. To secure effective 
vision there must be not only light, but also a 
healthy visual organ. Blindness may arise from 
the absence of light, from mere functional derange- 
ment of the organ of vision, or from some fatal 
organic defect in the organ. It is to those whose 
blindness comes from either of the first two causes 
that Jesus appeals. He comes as Light, strength- 
ening the visual faculty, dispelling the darkness 
that envelops the soul, and revealing to it the 
spiritual realm. ‘I am come into this world that 
they which see not might see’ (Jn 9%). This pre- 
sentation of Jesus as Light appealing to the organ 
of spiritual vision and vindicating empirically His 
unique Divinity dominates the whole of the Fourth 
Gospel. But the principle is as clearly enunciated 
in the Synoptics. It is the pure in heart who see 
God (Mt 58), because the pure heart is the organ 
of the God-consciousness. In the great confession 
of St. Peter the real point of our Lord’s com- 
mendation lies not in the clear enunciation of the 
Messiahship and the Divine Sonship of Jesus, but 
in the manner in which the profoundest of all 
spiritual truths has been reached. ‘Blessed art 
thou, Simon Bar-jona: for flesh and blood hath not 
revealed it unto thee, but my Father which is in 
heaven’ (Mt 162”). 

Jesus, the Light of the world, can appeal only 
to those who have the faculty of sight. Where 
the faculty of sight is impaired or destroyed, how- 
ever clearly the light may shine, there is no vision. 
This obscuration of the spiritual orb is what is 
called ‘judicial blindness.’ The phrase implies that 
there never can be such radical defect of vision 
without personal guilt in the person so affected. 
It is a penalty of sin, the judgment that comes 
through neglecting the light (cf. Jn 9*#). Inasmuch 
as Jesus is the true Light that lighteth every man 
that cometh into the world, there is in human 
nature, as such, the capacity of spiritual vision ; 
but this capacity, either by disuse or perversity, 
may be so radically corrupted as to be impervious 
to the light. And when this is so, the sinner 
rushes to his doom heedless of the plainest warn- 
ings. This is a truth always recognized in the 
Gospels. St. John in his Prologue says that the 
Light shineth in darkness, but the darkness com- 
prehended it not (cf. Mt 6%), It is the meaning 
of the blasphemy against the Holy Ghost, a sin 
unforgivable, inasmuch as it does not recognize 
itself as sin, and thus renders impossible that 
repentance which is the condition of forgiveness 
(but see art. BLASPHEMY). A. MILLER. 


BLOOD (03, Aram. xq, Gr. alua).—Underlying 
the use of the term ‘blood’ in the Gospels is its 


root conception, as contained in the OT. This 
root conception is clearly seen, e.g., in Ly 174: 4 
‘The life (‘soul’ v3) of the flesh is in the blood 
-.. %# as the blood that maketh atonement by 
reason of the life.... Foras to the life of all 
flesh, the blood thereof is all one with the life 
thereof... for the life of all flesh is the blood 
thereof.’ The close connexion between ‘life’ and 
‘blood ’—amounting even to identification — was 
doubtless realized by man from very early times ; 
for constant experience taught him that loss of 
blood entailed weakness, while great loss resulted 
in death, z.e. the departure of life. This would 
have been noticed again and again in everyday 
life, whether in hunting, or in slaughtering (both 
for food and sacrifice), or in battle.* This belief 
was by no means confined to the Hebrews, but 


pit H. L. Strack, Der Blutaberglaube in der Menschheit, 


BLOOD 


was universal in ancient times, just as it is now 
among primitive races.* The reiterated prohibi- 
tion with regard to the eating of blood contained 
in the Hebrew Code was due, firstly, to the fact 
that God had made use of it as a means of atone- 
ment, and that therefore it ought not to be used 
for any other purpose ; and, secondly, becayse it 
was believed to contain the soul or life. In the 
one case, the prohibition is due to the holy char- 
acter of blood;+ in the other, to its essential 
nature,t it being the centre from which animal 
life in all its various forms emanated. Blood was 
therefore holy from the Divine point of view, be- 
cause God had sanctified it to holy uses; and it 
was holy from man’s point of view, both because 
it had been ordained as a means of atonement in 
the sight of God, and because human life, of 
which blood was the essence, was sacred to Him. 

In the Gospels one or other of these conceptions 
underlies the use of the word ‘blood.’ Its use 
may be briefly summarized thus: 

4. Blood in its material sense, e.g., the woman 
with the issue of blood (Mk 5”, Lk 8%). The 
power which went out from Christ stayed the flow 
of the woman’s blood ; it is implied (Mk 5% a\Aa 
paddov els 7d xetpov édOodca) that this outflow was 
the ebbing-out of her life. The ancient concep- 
tion is, therefore, plainly present here. 

2. Blood used in the sense of life (i.e. poured out 
in death). It is interesting to observe that in all 
the Gospel passages in which blood is used as 
synonymous with life, the reference is either to 
an OT occurrence, or else to Christ as fulfilling OT 
types. The passages are the following: Mt 23% 
‘We should not have been partakers with them 
in the blood of the prophets’; 23° ‘That upon 
you may come all the righteous blood shed on the 
earth, from the blood of Abel the righteous unto 
the blood of Zachariah son of Barachiah, whom ye 
slew between the sanctuary and the altar,’ cf. Lk 
1151; Mt 274 ‘I have betrayed innocent blood’ ; 
276 ‘the price of blood’; 278 ‘the field of blood’ ; 
274 <I am innocent of the blood of this righteous 
man’; 27% ‘His blood be upon us.’ In each of 
these passages the meaning of blood as implying 
life is sufficiently clear. 

3. In Lk 13 occurs a reference to ‘the Galileans 
whose blood Pilate mingled with their sacrifices.’ 
There is no reference to this event either in Josephus 
(although there is mention of a similar occurrence 
in Ant, XVII. ix. 3) or elsewhere ; but the meaning 
appears to be that they were offering up their 
usual sacrifice in the ordinary course, when they 
were fallen upon and butchered by the Roman 
soldiery, probably as a punishment for some act 
of revolt [the restlessness of the Galilzeans was 
notorious, ef. Ac 5°]. 

4. A further use of the word is seen in Mt 16”, 
where the expression ‘flesh and blood’ occurs.§ 
In this passage the use of ‘blood’ is somewhat 
modified from what has been found hitherto; the 
phrase capé «at atua denotes what is human, ab- 
stractly considered; ‘the antithesis is between 
knowledge resulting from natural human develop- 


*Rob. Smith, Red. of the Semites2, p. 337 ff. ; Wellhausen, 
Reste arabischen Heid.2 p. 226ff.; Strack, op. cit. p.- Otis 
J. G. Frazer, Golden Bough 2, i. 353, where other authorities 
are cited ; Bahr, Symbolik des Mosaischen Cultus, i. 44 ff. ; 
Trumbull, Studies in Orientat Social Life, p. 157 fi. 

t See, further, with regard to this point, the many interesting 
details in Trumbull’s The Threshold Covenant, and Doughty’s 
Arabia Deserta (2 vols.) ; the references are too numerous to 
quote, but both works will well repay careful study. 

Cf. Strack, op. cit. p. 75 ff.; Franz Delitzsch, System der 
biblischen Psychologie, pp. 196, 202. 

§The expression cap§ xi xiue (also in the order «fue xo} 
cept) is frequent in Rabbinical writings (AN Ws); ‘the Jewish 
writers use this form of speech infinite times, and by it oppose 
men to God’ (Lightfoot, Hore Heb. et Talm. [Gandell’s ed.] ii. 
234); see also Sir 1418, where ‘flesh and blood’ are compared to 
the leaves on a tree. 
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_ment, or on the basis of natural birth, and know- 
ledge proceeding from the revelation of the Father 
in heaven, or on the basis of regeneration’ 
(Lange).* The expression therefore emphasizes 
the contrast between human and Divine know- 
ledge (cf. Gal 1 ‘immediately I conferred not with 
flesh and blood’; cf. also He 2", 1 Co 15%, Eph 
6"). The special meaning attaching to ‘blood’ 
here is that it belongs to human nature; and 
significant in this connexion is the passage Lk 24° 
a ‘spirit hath not flesh and bones as ye behold me 
having,’ where ‘flesh’ is clearly intended to inelude 
blood ;+ the primary difference in bodily structure 
between a natural and a spiritual body being the 
absence of blood in the latter. If in the ordinary 
human body blood is conceived of as being the 
source of life, the body without blood receives its 
life in a manner utterly different,—it is the life 
which comes from Christ: ‘I am come that they 
might have life, and that they might have it more 
abundantly’ (Jn 10"). Closely connected with this 
are the words in Jn 1%‘... which were born, not 
of bloodt... but of God’; here, too, the contrast 
is between that which is born ‘of blood,’ 7.e. accord- 
ing to a natural birth, and that which is born ‘of 
God,’ i.e. according to a spiritual birth. 

5. A very mysterious use of ‘blood’ is that con- 
tained in the words ‘ bloody sweat’ (Lk 22%).g ‘It 
is probable that this strange disorder arises from 
a violent commotion of the nervous system, and 
forcing of the red particles into the cutaneous ex- 
eretories.’|| ‘The intensity of the struggle,’ says 
Godet, ‘becomes so great, that it issues in a sort 
of beginning of physical dissolution. The words, 
as i were arops, express more than a simple com- 
parison between the density of the sweat and that 
of blood. The words denote that the sweat itself 
resembled blood. Phenomena of frequent occur- 
rence demonstrate how immediately the blood, the 
seat of life, is under the empire of moral impres- 
sions. Does not a feeling of shame cause the 
blood to rise to the face? Cases are known in 
which the blood, violently agitated by grief, ends 
by penetrating through the vessels which enclose 
it, and, driven outwards, escapes with the sweat 
through the transpiratory glands (see Langen, pp. 
212-214).’41 See SWEAT. 

6. One other passage must be referred to before 
coming to the spiritual use of ‘ blood,’ namely, Jn 
19% ‘and straightway there came out blood and 
water.’ On the phenomenon of the effusion of 
water together with the blood, see Godet’s Gospel 
of St. John, iii. 274f. With regard to the flowing 
of the blood, there seems to be a striking signifi- 
cance in the fact; it was a visible instance of the 
fulfilment of Christ?s own words: ‘Think not that 
I came to destroy the law or the prophets; I came 
not to destroy, but to fulfil . . .’** (Mt 5'"78); for 


* Commentary on Matt. in loc. Cf. the words of Tholuck : ‘It 
designates humanity with reference to its character as endowed 
with the senses and passions’ (Com. on Matt.); see also Ols- 
hausen, Com. on the Gospels, vol. ii. (I. & T. Clark). 

+ See, further, art. Bopy. ~ | | ; 

{The use of the plur. here 22 eiuérwy (Vulg. ex sanguinibus) 
appears, according to Westcott, ‘to emphasize the idea of the 
atecceute out of which in various measures the body is framed 
(Com. on St. John, in loc. ; cf. also Godet’s Com. on St. John, 
vol. i. p. 357 ff. (T. & T. Clark). 

$ Regarding the text here, 
in loc. . 
sat Stroud, Physical Cause of the Death of Christ, pp. 74, 380, 
quoted in Trumbull’s The Blood Covenant, p. 279 note ; cf. also 
the letters of Dr. Begbie and Sir James Y. Simpson, given in 
App. i. of Hanna’s Last Day of Our Lord’s Passion. : 

{| Com. on Luke, ii. 306 (T. & T. Clark). There is certainly one 
other instance on record of a like mysterious flow of blood, that, 
namely, of Charles 1x. of France. It is said of him that on his 
deathbed his bitterness of sorrow and qualms of conscience, 


see Westcott-Hort, and Godet, 
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on account of the massacre on St. Bartholomew's’ Eve, were | 


so intense that in the anguish of his soul he literally sweated 


esc the frequent occurrence of such phrases as ‘that the 


Scripture might be fulfilled,’ 
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it was of the essence of sacrifice under the Old 
Dispensation that blood should flow,* and that it 
should flow from a vital part, ‘usually from the 
throat, though the spirit of the Law would obvi- 
ously be fulfilled when the blood flowed from such 
a vital part as the region of the heart, the central 
part of man;+ the sacrifice was consummated 
when the life, 7.e. the blood, had flowed out. 
Kalisch points out that, guided by similar views, 
the Teutons pee the heart of the sacrificial 
victims, whether animals or men, because the 
heart is the fountain of the blood, and the blood 
of the heart was pre-eminently regarded as the 
blood of sacrifice.§ See also the following article. 

7. The passages which speak of the blood of Christ 
(Mt 26°85, Mk 1474, Lk 22”, Jn 653-56), ¢.¢. of blood in 
its spiritual meaning, can be here only briefly re- 
ferred to [see ATONEMENT, LAST SUPPER]. They 
must be taken in conjunction with such expressions 
elsewhere as ‘the blood of Christ’ (1 Co 10}, Eph 
218), ‘the blood of the Lord’ (1 Co 112”), ‘the blood 
of his cross’ (Col 1°°), ‘the blood of Jesus’ (He 101, 
1 Jn 1’), ‘the blood of Jesus Christ’ (1 P 1°), ‘the 
blood of the Lamb’ (Rev 12"). 

from the earliest times among the ancient 
Hebrews the various rites and ceremonies, indeed 
the whole sacrificial system, showed the yearning 
desire for a closer union with God; this union was 
to be effected only through life-containing and life- 
giving blood, The very existence of these sacri- 
fices proved (and the offering up of their firstborn 
sons only emphasized the fact) that men deemed 
the relationship between God and themselves to 
be unsatisfactory. Useless as these sacrifices were 
in themselves, they were at anv rate (when not 
unauthorized) shadows of good things to come (He 
10*4) ; and they served their purpose of witnessing 
to profound truths which God intended to reveal 
more fully as soon as man’s capacity for appre- 
hension should have become sufficiently developed. 
The shedding of Christ’s blood effected a new rela- 
tionship between God and man; it sealed a New 
Covenant,|| and became the means of the salvation 
of many (Mt 2678, Mk 14*4, cf. Lk 22”). But the 
ancient conception, the God-revealed truth only 
dimly apprehended, was right : the life was in the 
blood, inasmuch as the shedding of blood brought 
life—‘I lay down my life, that I may take it again’ 
(Jn 1017)—only it was a life which it was impossible 
to conceive of before the Author of it brought it to 
man. ‘Having in His own blood the life of God 
and the life of man, Jesus Christ could make men 
sharers of the Divine by making them sharers of 
His own nature; and this was the truth of truths 
which He declared to those whom He instructed.’ 4] 


LirERATURE.—There are many books which give information 
on this subject, but as regards the special relationship between 
‘blood’ and Christ it is difficult to point to any particular work ; 
many details are to be had, but they must be gathered from 
numerous sources ; some of the more important of these are: 
Franz Delitzsch, System der biblischen Psychologie, Leipzig, 
1855; P. Cassel, Die Symbolik des Blutes, Berlin, 1882 ; C. Bahr, 
Symbolik des Mosaischen Cultus?, 1874; F. Godet, Biblical 


* This was originally based on the conception of blood being 
the drink of gods (cf. Ps 501%); see Rob. Smith, op, cét. p. 233 ff.; 
Curtiss, Primitive Sem. Rel. To-day, p. 223: ‘The consumma- 
tion of the sacrifice is in the outflow of blood.’ 

+ Cf. the words of Philo, de Concupisc. x.: ‘Some men pre- 

pare sacrifices which ought never to be offered, strangling the 
victim and stifling the essence of life, which they ought to let 
depart free and unrestrained’ (quoted by Kalisch, Leviticus, 
i. 184). 
; is linet the symbolic sacrifices of the Old Covenant it was 
the blcod which made atonement for the soul. It was not the 
death of the victim, nor yet its broken body; but it was the 
blood, the life, the soul, that was made the means of a soul’s 
ransom, of its rescue, of its redemption’ (Trumbull, The Blood 
Covenant, p. 286). ‘Blood atones by virtue of the life that is in 
it’ (Bahr, op. ett. ii. 207). 

§ Kalisch, op. cit. i. 189. 1 . 

|| A covenant was always ratified by the shedding of blood, 

4 Trumbuil, op. cit. p. 274. 
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Studies in the OT and NT (Eng. tr. by Lyttelton), London, 
1876; L. J. Rickert, Das Abendmahl . . ., Leipzig, 1856; H. L. 
Strack, Der Blutaberglaube in der Menschheit4, Munchen, 
1892 (a work of extreme interest). A great fund of information 
is to be found scattered in the three books of H. O. Trumbull, 
The Blood. Covenant, London, 1887, The Threshold Covenant, 
Philadelphia, 1896, Studies in Oriental Social Life, London, 
1895; and in ©. M. Doughty’s Travels in Arabia Deserta, 
2 vols., Cambridge, 1888. Other works that should be consulted 
are: J. Lightfoot, Hore Heb. et Talm., 4 vols. (ed. Gandell), 
Oxford, 1859; Rob. Smith, Rel. of the Semites?, London, 1894, 
Kinship and Marriage (ed. 8. A. Cook), London, 1903; 8S. I. 
Curtiss, Primitive Semitic Religion T'o-day, London, 1902. 
Various notices will also be found in the Commentaries of 
Lange, Tholuck, Olshausen, Godet, and Westcott. See also 
the art. on ‘Blood’ and kindred subjects in the Bible Diction- 
aries, such as Hamburger, Riehm, Hastings, Cheyne, and the 
Jewish Encyclopedia. . O. E. OESTERLEY. 


BLOOD AND WATER (Jn 19*!-87),—When the 
soldier, whom tradition names -Longinus,* to make 
sure that He was really dead, drove his spear into 
the side of Jesus on the cross (see CRUCIFIXION), a 
strange thing happened. On being withdrawn the 
spear was followed by a gush of blood and water. 
It was a singular phenomenon. The Fathers re- 
garded it as a miracle,t but St. John does not 
venture on an opinion. He neither attempts to 
account for it nor pronounces it a miracle, but 
contents himself with solemnly asseverating that 
he had witnessed it, and could vouch for its actual 
occurrence. He felt the wonder of it to the last 
(cf. 1 Jn 58), 

Medical science has confirmed his testimony, 
and furnished an explanation which at once de- 
fines the phenomenon as a perfectly natural occur- 
rence, and reveals somewhat of the awfulness of our 
Lord’s Passion. During His dread and mysterious 
dereliction on the cross (see DERELICTION) His heart 
swelled until it burst, and the blood was ‘ effused 
into the distended sac of the pericardium, and 
afterwards separated, as is usual with extravasated 
blood, into these two parts, viz. (1) crassamentum 
or red clot, and (2) watery serum.’ When the 
distended sac was pierced from beneath, it dis- 
charged ‘its sanguineous contents in the form of 
red clots of blood and a stream of watery serum, 
exactly corresponding to the description given by 
the sacred narrative, ‘‘and forthwith came there 
out blood and water.” ’+ Jesus died literally of a 
broken heart—of ‘agony of mind, producing rup- 
ture of the heart.’ 

It was a favourite idea with the Fathers that the 
Water and the Blood were symbolic of the Sacra- 
ments. St. Augustine, following the w.l. jvoite for 
évvée in v.*4, comments (in Joan Ev. Tract. exx. 
§ 2): ‘ Vigilanti verbo Evangelista usus est, ut non 
diceret, Latus ejus pereussit, aut vulneravit, aut 
quid alind; sed, aperwit: ut illis quodammodo 
vitee ostium panderetur, unde Sacramenta Ecclesiz 
manaverunt, sine quibus ad vitam qui vera vita 
est, non intratur.’ Cf. Chrysost. in Joan. Ixxxiv : 
obxX amrOs ode ws Eruxev abrar €£#AOov al mnyal, ddAN 
émedn €& duorépwv 7 éxxAnola cuvéornke. Kal icacw 
of puoraywyovpevor, dV Ydaros pev avayevydmevor dv 
aiuaros dé Kat capkos rpepduevor. dpxiv NauBdver Ta 
MuoTypia, wy’ bray mpooiys TH PpikTw Tornplw, Ws am’ 
abris tlywv THs tEevpas ow mpoalys. 


LITERATURE.—Besides the Comm. consult 8. J. Andrews, Life 
of Our Lord upon the Earth, 566-569. DAVID SMITH. 


BOANERGES.—In Mk 3" we read that Christ 
‘gave to James and John name(s) Boanerges, that 
is, sons of thunder’ (kal émé0nxev adrois dvoua [v.2. 


, * Ev, Nicod. x. (Lat.) (xvi. (Gr.)]. Cf. ‘Aug.’ Manual. xxiii : 
Longinus aperuit mihi latus Christi lancea, et ego intravi et ibi 

requiesco securus.’ The name is probably derived from Adyxn, 
“spear. : 

t Orig. e, Cels. ii, 36: ‘Blood does not flow from dead bodies, 
TOU Ot nate ov "Ingody vexpod ohuaros 7d tupedotov.? Cf. Euth. 
Zigabenus. 

T Stroud’s Treatise on the Physical Cause of the Death of 


Christ ; J. Y. Simpson in Append. to Hanna’s Last Da Our 
Lord’s Passion. Cf. Onlvic. Petr 


évéuaTa] Boarnpyés, 8 éorw viol Bpovrfjs).* The equa- 
tion Boanerges=‘sons of thunder’ presents two 
difficulties : (a) the Hebrew 32 does not naturally 
sive rise to the two vowels oa; (5) no known 

ebrew or Aram. root rgs or rgsh has the mean- 
ing ‘thunder.’ A third difficulty might be added, 
that the title Boanerges, whatever its meaning, does 
not accurately correspond to dvoua(ra), ° name(s).’ + 
If the Evangelist be right in saying that the 
original title meant ‘sons of thunder,’ we must 
suppose that Boavy or Boave is due to inaccurate 
transliteration of °32, or to a conflation of two read- 
ings with a single vowel (see Dalm. Gram.” p. 144). 
But the difficulty as to pyes=povr) remains. 
Jerome (on Dn 1’) thought that Boanerges should 
be emended into Beneveem=oy7 °32. In that case 
the s is a mistake on the part of the Evangelist or 
his copyists for m. Others prefer to think that the 
original title was 137 33=‘sons of wrath,’ or #37 33 


. =‘sons of tumult,’ and that viol Bpovris is an in- 


accurate translation on the part of the Evangelist. 
The Syriac Version (Sinaiticus) unfortunately gives 
us no assistance. It transliterates Bénai Ragsh 
or Ragshi, and omits the explanation 6 és7w viol 
Bpovris (see Burkitt, Evangelion Da-Mepharreshe, 
i. 181, ii. 280). It is possible, however, that the 
corruption lies deeper than this. Just as Dal- 
manutha (Mk 8") is probably a corruption of an 
Aramaic proper name (see Burkitt, 11. 249), so 
Boanerges may be a fusion of two names answering 
to the évéuara. In that case the Evangelist, mis- 
reading or mishearing his Aramaic original, has 
fused two names into one, and has tried to give a 
rough translation of the word thus formed. The 
first name might be »32 (Bannz), 33 (Bannat), or 32 
(Bunnai). Curiously enough, the Babylonian Tal- 
mud gives Bani as the name of one of the disciples 
of Jesus (Bab. Sanh. 43a). For the second name 
we offer no conjecture. See, further, JOHN, JAMES. 


LITERATURE.—Encyc. Bibi. art. ‘Boanerges’; Expositor, 111. 
x. [1889] 332 ff. W. C. ALLEN. 


BOAT.— 

waciov: AV ‘ship,’ RV ‘boat.’ sAcsapiov: Mk 39 AV ‘a small 
ship,’ RV ‘a little boat’ ; Jn 622 AV and RV ‘boat,’ RVm ‘little 
boat’ ; v.24 tveBnoey eis ra rrAose pie AV ‘ took shipping,’ RV ‘ got 
into the boats,’ marg. ‘little boats’; 218 ca” sAcimpiw AV ‘in a 
little ship,’ RV ‘in the little boat,’ [Lk 52 Tisch., WH marg. 
trcdépie : WH,TR wicia. Jn 6% Tisch., TR,RV zaoepie: WH 
Troe). 

The word ‘ship’ is rightly expelled from the 
Gospels by the Revisers. It corresponds to vais, 
which occurs nowhere in the Gospels, and in the 
NT only in Ac 27. Being a small lake, the Sea 
of Galilee had no ‘ships’; but it had numerous 
‘boats’ mostly employed in fishing (termed mova 
in the Gospels,:also [74] cxdg@n in Josephus). Some 
of these were biggish craft, and usually swung at 
anchor on the Lake (cf. Jos. Vit. 33), being at- 
tended by rdodpea, ‘ punts’ (cf. Jn 2138), In Ac 
2736: %- 32 the small-boat of St. Paul’s ship is called 
 oxdgy). ‘To quell the revolt in Tiberias, Josephus 
mustered all the boats on the Lake, and they num- 
bered as many as 230 (Jos, BJ IL. xxi. 8). A boat 
which could accommodate Jesus and the Twelve 
must have been of considerable dimensions; and 
in the battle on the Lake, under Vespasian, the 
Romans fought on rafts and the pirates on boats. 
Though small and weak in comparison with the 
rafts, the boats must have been of considerable 
size (Jos. BJ MI. x. 9). 

Jesus had much to do with boats during His 
Galilean ministry, and one use that He made of 
them is peculiarly noteworthy. In two recorded 
instances He SG a boat as His pulpit (Lk 
51, Mt 13'°=Mk 4), Getting into it to escape 

*The MSS give: fowvnpyes NAB, etc., Bouvepyns D, Bouvepyss 
EF, etc. : 

t cvoware is read by NAC, ete., dvoue is the reading of BD, 
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the pressure of the multitude, He pushed out a 
little way from the land and addressed the people 
ranged along the sloping beach, as St. Chrysostom 
puts it, ‘fishing and netting those on the land 
(aXevwy Kal caynvedwr rods ev Ty yn). Only two 
instances of His resorting to this device are re- 
corded, but it seems to have been His practice. 
Early in His ministry, St. Mark says (3°), ‘He 
spake to his disciples that a little boat should 
wait on him because of the crowd, lest they 
should throng him’; and it is interesting to ob- 
serve how the Evangelist subsequently alludes to 
‘the boat’ (Mk 4°6 6. Cf. Mt 8% rd rAotov TR, 
Tisch. ; 7\otov WH), meaning the boat which had 
been put at His disposal. DAVID SMITH. 


BOAZ.—The husband of Ruth, named in the 
genealogies of our Lord (Mt 15, Lk 3%”). 


BODY.—i. THE HumMAN Bopy GENERALLY.— 
‘Body’ in the es invariably represents cOua 
in the original. Always in Homer and frequently 
in Attic Greek cSua=a dead body; and in this 
sense the word is occasionally used in the Gospels 
(Mt 27°58: © | Lk 1787). The usual meaning, how- 
ever, here as in the rest of the NT and in ordinary 
Greek usage, is the living body, and in particular 
the body of a living man (Mt 6” 26”, Mk 5). In 
the records of our Lord’s life, teaching, and whole 
revelation, we find the dignity and claims of the 
body as an integral part of human nature con- 
stantly recognized. This meets us in the very fact 
of the Incarnation (Jn 14), in the most solemn 
utterances of Jesus (Mt 25°: 42), in His tender re- 
gard for the bodily needs and pains of those around 

im—His feeding of the hungry and healing of 
the sick; but above all in the narratives of His 
Resurrection and Ascension, which show that the 
Incarnation was not a temporary expedient of His 
earthly mission, but a permanent enfolding of our 
human nature, body as well as soul, within the 
essential life of the Godhead. 

The Gospels give no support to the philosophic 
tendency, so often reflected in certain types of 
religious teaching, to treat the body with dis- 
paragement. Jesus accords full rights to the cor- 
poreal side of our being. He was neither an ascetic 
nor a preacher of asceticism—‘the Son of Man 
came eating and drinking’ (Mt 11* 1%), At the 
same time, we find in His teaching a clear recog- 
nition of a duality in human nature—a distinction 
drawn between body and soul, flesh and spirit (Mt 
6 26%). Moreover, He lays strong emphasis on 
the antithesis between the body as the lower part 
of a man, and the soul as the higher. Though the 
body is a true part of our humanity, its value is 
not to be compared for a moment with that of the 
spiritual part (Mt 10%). Those who follow Jesus 
must be prepared, if need be, to surrender their 
bodies to the sword and the cross (Mt 23%) ; but 
‘What shall a man give in exchange for his soul ?’ 
(Mt 16%). 

In the teaching of Jesus the doctrine of the 
resurrection of the body, which had gradually 
taken root in the Jewish mind, is everywhere pre- 
supposed (as in His references to the Future Judg- 
ment), and at times is expressly proclaimed (Lk 
1414 20%, Jn 5%), And by the grave of His friend 
Lazarus our Lord gave utterance to that profound 
saying, ‘I am the resurrection and the life’ (Jn 
11%), which reveals the ultimate ground of Chris- 
tian faith in the resurrection of the body, and at 
the same time invites us to find in the nature of 
the risen Christ Himself the type, as well as the 
pledge, of that new and_ higher corporeal life to 
which He is able to raise His people. _ 

ii. THE Bopy oF Curisv.—(1) Christ’s natural 
body.—As ‘the man Christ Jesus,’ our Lord was 
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possessed of ‘a true body’ as well as of ‘a reason- 
able soul.’ When the time was come in the coun- 
sels of God for the redemption of mankind, the 
Second Person of the Holy Trinity took upon Him 
human flesh by the operation of the Holy Spirit in 
the womb of the Virgin Mary, (Mt 18, ef. Gal 44). 
In due time, according to the laws of human life, 
He was born at Bethlehem (Lk 2° 7). The child 
thus born was seen in His infancy by the shepherds 
and the wise men, and, when He was eight days 
old, by Simeon and Anna (2%: 6), From His con- 
ception and birth His body developed in the man- 
ner usual to human beings. ‘The child grew,’ we 
are told (Lk 2%) ; arrived at ‘twelve years old’; 
and still ‘increased in stature’ (vv. 52), 

After He had arrived at man’s estate, we find 
Him living under the conditions to which the 
bodies of men in ordinary life are subject. We 
learn that He suffered hunger (Mt 42); that He 
was wearied with journeying (Jn 4°); that He ex- 
peas pain (Mt 27°); and that He underwent 

eath (v.°’). In healing sickness He frequently 
used common bodily action, and His power of 
motion, with one miraculous exception (Mt 14” |j), 
was limited to that which men in general possess. 


‘After death, His body, nowise different from that 


of an ordinary man, was delivered by Pilate to 
Joseph of Arimathzea, who wrapped it in a clean 
linen cloth and laid it in his own new tomb (Mt 
2758), where it rested till the moment of the 
Resurrection. Down to that moment, then, the 
Lord’s body had been a human body with the 
powers, qualities, and capacities of the body of an 
ordinary man. 

(2) Christ's body after the Resurrection.—It was 
the same body as before His death. The grave 
was left empty, because the very body which 
Joseph of Arimathzea laid there att risen and 
departed. Moreover, it had in most respects 
the same appearance. His eo ae might doubt 
and hesitate at first (Lk 241% *7, Jn 204), but they 
did not fail to recognize Him (Lk 24%), Jn 
QS 2052501722 Ae 152%) 5 Wentinds Himseatine 
and drinking as a man (Lk 24%), making use of the 
natural process of breathing (Jn 20°), declaring to 
His disciples that He had flesh and bones (Lk 
2439), showing them His hands and His feet (v.*), 
and giving them the assurance that His body was 
the identical body which they had seen stretched 
upon the cross, by inviting the disciple who 
doubted, to put his finger into the print of the 
nails and thrust his hand into the wound in His 
side (Jn 207). 

On the other hand, our Lord’s resurrection body 
was freed from previous material conditions and 
possessed of altogether new capacities. It seems 
to be implied that it could pass at will through 
material objects (Jn 20°); and it does not appear 
to have been subject as before to the laws of 
movement (Lk 24%), or visibility (v.*!), or gravita- 
tion (Mk 16, Lk 24°). These new powers consti- 
tuted the difference between His pre-resurrection 
and His glorified body. It was in His glorified 
body, thus differentiated, that He ascended into 
heaven; and in that same glorified body He is te 
be expected at His final coming (Ac 1"). 

There is little ground for the idea of Olshausen 
(Gospels and Acts, iv. 259-260) and others, revived 
by Dr. Newman Smyth (Old Faiths in New Light, 
Ae viii.), that the transformation of Christ’s body 
from the natural to the glorified condition was a 
process which went on gradually during the Forty 
Days, and was not completed till the Ascension. 
Rather, it must be said that on the very day of 
His Resurrection the spirituality of His risen bod 
was as clearly shown as in the case of that much 
later manifestation by the Sea of Tiberias (cf. Lk 
2431-36 Jn 2147), Weare not to think of the body 
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of Jesus during this period as in a transition state 
with regard to its substance—partly of earth and 
partly of heaven. It was with a spiritual body 
that He rose, that glorified body of which His 
Transfiguration had been both a prophecy and a 
foretaste; and if we see Him moving for a time 
aleno the borders of two worlds, that was because, 
for the sake of His disciples and the future Church, 
He made use of the natural in order to the revela- 
tion of the spiritual. It is in this way that we 
must explain His asking and receiving food (Lk 
2441 Ac 10). He cannot have depended upon 
this food for His bodily support. His purpose in 
taking it was to convince His disciples that He 
was still a living man, in body as well as in spirit, 
—that same Jesus who had so often in past days 
partaken with them of their simple meals. 

In respect of His body the risen Jesus now be- 
longed to the mysterious regions of the invisible 
world, and it was only when He chose to reveal 
Himself that His disciples were aware of His pres- 
ence. It is to be noticed that St. John describes 
His appearances as ‘manifestations’: He ‘ mani- 
fested Himself,’ ‘was manifested,’ to the disciples 
(Jn 21'4), His resurrection body was a spiritual 
body, but it had the power of materializing itself 
to the natural senses, and Jesus made use of this 
power from time to time in order to convince His 
disciples, by the actual evidence of sight and 
sound and touch, that the victory of His whole 
human personality over death and the grave was 
real and complete. And when this work was 
accomplished, He parted from them for tho last 
time, and went up to the right hand of the Father 
in a kind of royal state which not only proclaimed 
His own lordship over both worlds, but became a 
prophecy of the truth regarding the divinely ap- 
pointed destiny of those whom He is not ashamed 
to call His brethren. In the body of Christ’s glory 
both St. Paul and St. John find the type after 
which the believer’s body of humiliation is to be 
fashioned at last (Ph 37!, 1 Jn 32). We are to be 
like our Lord in the possession of a human naturo 
in which the corporeal has been so fully inter- 

enetrated by the spiritual that the natural body 
as been transformed into a spiritual body (1 Co 
5a) 

There is no ground to suppose that our Lord’s 
entrance upon the state of exaltation implies any 
further change in His bodily nature. Cartan 
no new quality could be developed which would be 
inconsistent with the essential characteristics of 
a body. One of these characteristics is the im- 
possibility of being in two places at the same 
moment. As long as He was on earth His body 
could not be in heaven, though He was there by 
His Spirit; and as long as He is in heaven His 
bea cannot be on earth, although He is present 
by His Spirit, according to His promise to be with 


His followers where they are gathered together in 


His name (Mt 18”, cf. 28"). St. Peter preached 
that the heavens must receive Him until the times 
of restoration of all things (Ac 3%); and Christ 
Himself taught the Apostles that it was expedient 
for them that in bodily form He should leave them, 
so that the Comforter might take His place in the 
midst of the Church (Jn 167). 

(3) Christ's mystical body.—In 1 Co 12: (ef. Ro 
12°) St. Paul uses the figure of a body and its mem- 
bers to describe the relations of Christian people 
to Christ and to one another, and then in v.2” he 
definitely applies the expression ‘a body of Christ’ 
(cGua Xpicrod) to the Corinthian Church. With 
reference to the body politic the figure was a 
familiar one in both Greek and Latin literature, 
and the Apostle transfers it to the Church for the 
purpose of emphasizing his exhortations to Church 
unity and a sense of mutual dependence among the 
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people of Christ. As yet, however, the figure is 
quite plastic, while the anarthrous saya susp 
that it is the local Church which is immediately in 
view. Here, accordingly, we have in their first 
draft the Apostle’s grand conceptions on the sub- 
ject of the Lord’s mystical body. When Bc come 
to Ephesians (1°? *? 4”) and Colossians (18: 74) we 
find that his ideas have been elaborated, and that 
‘the body of Christ’ (ro cua tof Xpisrot) has 
become a fixed title of the Church not as local 
merely, but as universal, nor simply as empiric, 
but as an ideal magnitude. We notice this further 
distinction, that in the earlier Epistles Clirist is 
conceived of as the whole body, of which indi- 
vidual Christians are the particular members ; 
while in Ephesians and Colossians He becomes the 
head of the Church which is His body (Eph 5° *4, 
Col 2”)—the vital and organic centre of the whole. 
The idea of this striking figure is similar to that 
presented by our Lord Himself in the allegory of 
the Vine and the Branches (Jn 15'§). The lesson 
of the figure, as of the allegory, is not only that in 
Christ all believers are bound together into the 
unity of the Church, but that the spiritual vitality, 
indeed the very existence, of individual Christians 
and Christian communities depends upon the close- 
ness of their relations with Jesus Christ who is 
their head. P 

(4) Christ’s symbolic body. —On the night in 
which He was betrayed, Jesus, in instituting the 
sacrament of the Supper, said of the bread which 
He took and broke ea gave to His disciples, ‘ This 
is my body’ (rodré éort 7d cGud wou: Mt 26%, Mk 
1422, Lk 229, 1 Co 11%4). Similarly St. Paul, writing 
to the Corinthians, says of the bread which is 
broken at the Supper, ‘Is it not the communion 
of the body of Christ?’ (1 Co 10%); while in the 
same Epistle he describes the person who eats the 
sacramental bread unworthily as ‘guilty of the 
body of the Lord’ (11*’), and says that a man eats 
and drinks judgment unto himself ‘if he discern 
not the body’ (11°). Opinions have differed greatly 
in the Church as to the full significance of this 
language, whether on the lips of Jesus or of St. 
Paul. But whatever its further meanings may 
be, there can be little doubt that primarily the 
broken bread of the Supper is a symbol of the 
crucified body of Christ. With this symbolic use 
of the word ‘body’ many have sought to identify 
the words of the Lord in the Fourth Gospel about 
‘eating the flesh’ of the Son of Man (Jn 6-8), 
But as the word c&ua denotes the body as an 
organism, while ‘flesh’ (cap) applies only to the 
substance of the body, and as cdpt is never em- 
ployed elsewhere in the NT to describe the sacra- 
mental bread, it is unlikely either that Jesus would 
use odp& with this intention, or that the author of 
the Gospel would have failed to use cOua, the 
ordinary sacramental term, if it had been his 
intention to represent our Lord as furnishing in 
the Capernaum discourse a prophetic announce- 
ment of the institution of the Supper. See art. 
LoRD’s SUPPER. 
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Theological Lexicon, s.v. ; Laidlaw, Bible Doctrine of Man, s.v.; 
Salmond, Christian Doctrine of Immortality, s.v. ‘Resurrection’; 
Lange, Life of Christ, vol. v. p. 126 ff. ; Forrest, Christ of His- 
tory, pp. 150 ff., 411 ff.; Hxpositor’s Greek Testament, passim ; 
arts. ‘ Resurrection’ and ‘Ascension’ in Hastings’ DB. 


F. MEYRICK AND J. C. LAMBERT. 

BOOK.— The word ‘book,’ representing two 
Greek words, 8iSXos and 8Xov (with dim. 6.Bdapl- 
diov, Rev 107%), is of fairly frequent occurrence 
in the NT, although it is found only nine times 
in the Gospels. Very probably a book in the form 
familiar to us did not exist in NT times. The 
book of Scripture was a roll, as we may gather 
from such a text as Rey 51, ‘A book written 
within and on the back, sealed with seven seals,’ 
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The Scriptures used in the s nagogues up to the 
fall of Jerusalem were probably leather rol s, or at 


least rolls of skins tanned In some way; but 
papyrus rolls were in very general use. © Parch- 


ment was in use also, as we see from 2 Ti 43, but 
probably also in the roll and not the codex form. 
The distinetion between the books (ra BiBMla) and 
the parchments (ras weu8pdvas) in the passage just 
referred to was, in all probability, simply ‘one 
relating to the material used and not to the form 
of the manuscript, although it is not absolutely 
certain at what date parchments began to be 
folded instead of rolled. 

The word ‘book’ is not always used in a strictly 
technical sense. In Mt 1) ‘The book of the genera- 
tion of Jesus Christ’ means simply the record of, or 
writing about, the genealogy of Jesus. There is 
no reason to think that St. Matthew meant it to 
be understood that the genealogy formed a little 
roll by itself. Again in such expressions as ‘the 
book of life’ (although that expression does not 
oceur in the Gospels), it is evident that the writer 
is speaking figuratively. Our Lord said to His 
Apostles (Lk 10°), ‘Rejoice because your names 
are written in heaven’; and in the OT (Ex 3232) 
there is express mention of a book which God had 
written : ‘If not, blot me, I pray thee, out of thy 
book which thou hast written.’ The connexion of 
the expression ‘book of life’ with the words of 
our Lord to His Apostles, and with the daring yet 
splendid utterance of Moses, is obvious enough. 
To say that names are in ‘the book of life’ and 
‘the Lamb’s book of life,’ is to say that those bear- 
ing these names are accepted and accounted as 
members of the heavenly kingdom here and here- 
after. 

The word ‘ book’ is used in its technical sense of 
an actual roll or volume in Mk 12%, Lk 34 417. 20 
20*, and Jn 20%. It is noteworthy that in Mk 12% 
the writings of Moses are called not ‘the books,’ 
but simply ‘the book.’ . 

The books mentioned in Ac 19 as having been 
brought by their rc and burned, were 
probably, many of them at least, simply amulets, 
spells, grammata Ephesia, little strips of parch- 
ment with words professedly of magical value 
written on them. 


LiTERATURE.—Comm. on the NT; art. ‘Writing’ in Hastings’ 
DB and in the Eneyc. Biblica; Schirer, HJP, Index, 8.vv. 
‘Books,’ ‘Scriptures’; Sanday, Inspiration, 157, 297; Kenyon, 
Handbook to Textual Criticism of NT, ch. ii. 

Gro. C. WATT. 

BORDER (Gr. xpdoredov for Heb. n'y’y).—This 
word plays a significant part in the Gospels (Mt 
92 1435 235, Mk 6°, Lk 8%). When Jesus was on 
His way to heal Jairus’ little daughter, a certain 
woman who had an issue of blood twelve years 
came behind Him and touched the ‘ border’ (‘hem’) 
of His garment (700 xpaorédov roo ivariov) and was 
healed (Mt 97-22, Lk 8, Mk 6). In Mt 14% we 
read of many sick ones who sought healing in the 
same way. Again, in that remarkable denuncia- 
tion of the scribes and Pharisees which constitutes 
the climax of one of our Lord’s most striking 
discourses, He makes this charge among others: 
< All their works they do to be seen of men: they 
make broad their phylacteries, and they enlarge 
the borders of their garments’ (Mt 23°). ; 

What is this ‘ border of the garment’ that plays 
such a role? Clearly in our Lord’s time the Jews 
had come to attach great importance to it. To 
them it was the chief of three ‘sensible signs, 
or material reminders, of their obligations under 
the Law, the other two being the PHYLACTERIES 
(téphillin) and mézuz6th, oblong boxes fixed above 
the door-posts, on which Dt 6*° and 111271 were 
written, according to the directions there given. 
The Law first required (Dt 22”) that ‘twisted 
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cords’ (Heb. yédhilim, incorrectly rendered ‘fringes’ 
by AV and RV) be formed upon the four corners 
(‘four borders,’ RV) of the mantle or ‘outer gar- 
ment.’ This thing termed gédhilim acquired later 
the special name z?zith,—it is so rendered by the 
Targum in Dt 22” The same law is found in 
the Priestly Code in expanded form: ‘And the 
Lord spake unto Moses saying, Speak unto the 
children of Israel, and bid them that they make 
them fringes (zizith, xpdomeda) in the borders’ (more 
correctly ‘tassels in the corners,’ RVm) ‘of 
their garments throughout their generations, and 
that they put upon the fringe of each border (é.e. 
‘the tassel of each corner’) a cord of blue’ (Nu 
1587: 38), 

The ‘twisted cords’ of Dt 22” were clearly 
intended to be fastened to the four corners of 
the outer garment (usually called simlah). The 
Priestly Code, however, further called for a ‘ tassel’ 
to be attached to each corner by a cord of blue. 
Now, it is to these ‘tassels’ that the Gr. trans- 
lators give the name kpdoweda—the term exclusively 
used in the NT. The stmlah was worn like the 
Gi. iudariov (the NT equivalent), the loose end 
being thrown over the left shoulder. The ‘tassel’ 
attached to this corner, then, could be reached 
with ease from behind, as in the case of the woman 
with the issue of blood (Mt 9°). 

Some think that behind this law was an ancient 
Semitic custom with superstitious and magical 
associations, which, however, was impressed with 
a new significance by the Hebrew legislation. At 
any rate, we see here, as elsewhere, that in NT 
times a special virtue was still thought to be 
attached to the ‘tassels on the four corners’ (cf. 
Mt 1496, Mk 6° with Lk 47 and 1 K 1°), 

In the Mosaic Law they were evidently intended 
to be, as to the more spiritually minded doubtless 
they were, simply reminders of the obligations 
resting upon Jehovah’s people to walk in this law 
and to keep all His commandments (Nu 15% *), 
The ostentatious Pharisees, however, went beyond 
others in their use of these signs, by making them 
large and conspicuous. 

Jewish hearers and readers would at once under- 
stand what Jesus meant by this charge against the 
scribes and Pharisees, ‘who sit in Moses’ seat.’ 
Making their phylacteries unusually broad and 
enlarging the borders (‘tassels’) of their garments 
would both be understood as their way of calling 
every casual observer to witness that they were 
remarkably pious. It was this ostentatious display 
of an empty, outward piety which Jesus here and 
elsewhere fenpenees and which has given such a 
sinister and forbidding significance to ‘ Pharisaism’ 
the world over. 

—Schii JP w. ii. 111ff.; Edersheim, Life 
aan lines, i Gi cosas DB and Kitto’s Biblical Cyclo. 
pedia®, art. ‘Fringes.’ GEO. B. EAGER. 


BORROWING.—See LoANs, 


BOSOM occurs 5 times in EV of the Gospels 
(Lk 638 1673, Jn 18 13%), representing in each 
case the Gr. «édros, the word which in LXX regu- 
larly corresponds to p’7 of the Heb. text and ‘bosom’ 
of the EV. «édmos is found only once more in 
NT, viz., in Ac 27, where it has the secondary 
sense of a bay or bight (a bosom-like hollow) ; cf. 
Eng. ‘gulf,’ which comes from this root. 

In classical Greek, in the LXX, and in the NT 
xodros, like Lat. sinus (which Vulg. gives in all the 
above passages), 1s used in the two principal senses 
of (a) the human bosom, the front of the body 
between the arms; (6) the bosom of the garment, 
i.e. the hollow formed in front when the upper 
garment was bound round the waist with the girdle, 


In EV of the OT ‘bosom’ is to be understood, 
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according to the context, in one or other of these 
two senses. E.g. in expressions like ‘the wife of 
thy bosom’ (Dt 13°), ‘Naomi took the child and 
laid it in her bosom’ (Ru 4"), the first sense 1s 
evidently the proper one. On the other hand, 
when we read of putting one’s hand into one’s 
bosom (Ex 4*7), taking fire into the bosom (Br621); 
receiving a gift in the bosom (2114), it is the bosom 
of the garment of which we are to think. See art. 
DRESS. p 

4. In Lk 6%, where our Lord says to willing givers, 
‘Good measure, pressed down, shaken together, 
running over... shall they give into your bosom,’ 
it is clear that the word has the sense of (5). The 
overhanging front of the upper garment when con- 
fined by the girdle was used as a convenient re- 
ceptacle, serving the purposes of the modern pocket. 
An adequate paraphrase would thus be, ‘ Your 
pockets shall be filled to overflowing.’ In the re- 
maining passages two distinct questions emerge. 
First, the more important one as to the general 
meaning in each case of the expression ‘in the 
bosom’ or ‘on the bosom.’ Next, in those cases in 
which the phrase is taken to refer to the position 
at table of one guest in relation to another, as to 
whether the ‘bosom’ is the bosom proper or the 
bosom of the garment. 

2. To begin with the simplest passage, the general 
meaning of Jn 13°, in the light of the table customs 
of the period, is perfectly plain. In the time of 
Christ it was customary at a set feast to recline on 
a divan or couch, with the feet stretched out 
behind, the left arm supported on a cushion, and 
the right hand free for eating. Moreover, the usual 
plan was that the guests reclined not at right 
angles to the table, but obliquely, this being mani- 
festly much the more convenient way of reaching 
the viands (cf. Lightfoot, Hor. Heb. et Talm., ad 
loc.). By this arrangement a second guest to the 
right hand lay with his head towards the bosom of 
the first, and so on. But what precisely is meant 
by ‘bosom’ in this connexion? Whether is the 
word used in the sense of (a) or of (6) as described 
above? Probably in the latter, the meaning being 
that the head of the second reached ‘to the sinus 
of the girdle’ of the first (see Meyer, Com. in loc.). 
It could not well have reached to the other’s bosom 
in the strict sense of the word, for this would have 
interfered with his freedom and comfort in eating 
and drinking. This view is confirmed by the fact 
that when the Evangelist describes St. John as 
leaning back (dvarecdv) on Jesus’ breast to ask 
Him a question, a different word (crf@0s) is em- 
ployed (v.71, cf. 217°, and see RV in both cases). 
See art. GUEST-CHAMBER. ‘ 

3. The expression ‘A braham’s bosom’ (Lk 167: 23) 
has already been dealt with in its general eschato- 
logical signification (see art. ABRAHAM). A ques- 
tion remains, however, as to the precise form of 
the figure which the words are meant to suggest 
(note that the plur. in v.%7 has no separate conno- 
tation from the sing. in v.22 Cf. Homer, J/. ix. 
570, and_see Winer-Moulton, Gram. of NT Gr. 
219f.). Is Abraham to be thought of, fatherlike, 
as enfolding Lazarus in his arms (ef. ‘Father 
Abraham,’ vy.*4 27-80), or rather as receiving him 
into the place of the honoured guest, the place 
nearest to himself at a heavenly banquet ? “Into 
Abraham’s bosom’ (els rdv Ké\rov ?A., v.22) might 
suggest the former, but ‘in his bosom’ (éy 7o?s 
kéAros avrod, v."3) may very well be used with 
reference to the idea of a feast, after the analogy 
of Jn 13% (xédzos is used in the plural form both of 
the human bosom and of the folds of the upper 
garment. See Liddell and Scott and Grimm-Thayer, 
s.v.). And this seems to be confirmed by that 
other passage (Mt 8", ef, Lk 13% 2%) in which Jesus 
says, ‘Many shall come from the east and the 


west, and shall sit down (RVm ‘recline,’ Gr. ava- 
KuOjoovrac; ef. dvexOy in TR reading of Lk 7”, 
which AV renders ‘sat down to meat’) with 
Abraham and Isaac and Jacob in the kingdom of 
heaven.’ Alike for the social outcast (Lazarus) and 
for the religious outcasts (the Gentiles), Jesus holds 
out as a joyful prospect the thought of sitting 
down with Abraham at a heavenly banqueting- 
table. The conception of Paradise, moreover, 
under the figure of a feast, is specially appropriate, 
because of the contrast it presents to the earthly 
condition of Lazarus as a starving beggar (v.*1), 
just as it is in keeping with the great reversal in 
the positions of the two men that Dives, who on 
carth had ‘fared sumptuously every day’ (v.’%), 
should now lack even a drop of water to cool his 
burning tongue (v.™). ie 

4, The only passage that remains 1s Jn 118, where 
Jesus Christ is described as ‘the only-begotten 
Son, which is in the bosom of the Father.’ In this 
case the image of neighbours at a feast seems quite 
inappropriate, though some have suggested it ; and 
it is in every way more suitable, in view of the 
whole purpose of the Prologue no less than the 
language of the immediate context, to take ‘in 
the bosom of the Father’ in that closer and more 
tender meaning in which in the OT the expression 
is used to describe, whether literally or figuratively, 
the relation of a wife to her husband (Dt 13°), or 
of a child to his father (Nu 11”) or mother (1 K 
17). This beautiful term of human affection is 
employed here to denote the intimate fellowship of 
perfect love which exists between God and His Son. 
Some difficulty is occasioned by the fact that the 
phrase in the original is els rév xé\rov, literally, 
‘into the bosom.’ Meyer insists on giving to eis 
its ordinary meaning of ‘ direction towards,’ and so 
recognizes as the prominent element in the expres- 
sion the idea of having arrived at. He admits that 
‘so far as the thing itself is concerned,’ the els rév 
xo\rov of v.38 does not differ from the zpos rév 
Gedy of v.1, but maintains that in v.}8, at all events, 
the Evangelist desires to express the fullest fellow- 
ship with God, not before the Incarnation, but 
after the Ascension into glory. In this case, how- 
ever, the description of Jesus Christ as els rév 
xodmov of the Father would be inappropriate, for 
the Evangelist is in the act of explaining how it 
is that the Only-Begotten Son was made to ‘ declare’ 
the Father while on earth (note the aorist é&nyjoarT0). 
It seems proper, therefore, to take dy as a timeless 
present, and to understand the author to mean 
that Jesus had declared God on earth because His 
inherent relation to the Father, before the Incar- 
nation as after the Exaltation, was one of being 
‘in his bosom’ (cf. 16% ‘I came out from the 
Father, and am come into the world’; 175 § ‘the 
glory which I had with thee before the world 
was... I manifested [é¢avépwoa, aor.] thy name’). 
The els in this case may either simply be used for 
év, after the fashion of the constructio pregnans 
(cf. Mk 13° 36, Ac 74 8#), or, as Godet and\Westeott 
think (Comm. in loc.), may point to a relationship 
not of simple contiguity merely, but of perfect 
communion realized through active intercourse. 
The Father’s bosom is not a place but a life. ‘The 
Son is there, only because He plunges into it by 
His unceasing action; it is so with every state 
which consists in a moral relation’ (Godet, 76.). 

LITERATURE.—Grimm-Thayer, Lex., 8.v. xcAves ; the Comm. on 
the various passages ; Hastings’ DB, artt. ‘ Dress,’ ‘ Abraham’s 
Bosom.’ J. C. LAMBERT. 


BOTTLE.—This is the AV rendering (RV ‘ wine- 
skin’) of doxés, which denotes the tanned skins of 
sheep and goats that are used in the East for hold- 
ing water, oil, wine, and cheese (see art. ‘ Bottle’ in 


Hastings’ DB i. 311). In the Gospels the allusion 
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to ‘ bottles’ occurs in connexion with a question that 
had been addressed to Christ with regard to an ob- 
served difference between His disciples and those of 
John the Baptist and the Pharisees (Mt 97, Mk 
eis, Lk 5), A certain outward conformity 
was expected in religious teaching and example, 
and the absence of fasting among His disciples 
seemed to create a perplexing and objectionable 
departure. The interview. takes place immediately 
after the incident of Levi's feast, when Christ's 
eating with publicans and sinners was objected to 
as lowering the standard of the religious life. 

The simile reminds us that the life of institutions 
as of individuals has a limit. It is sufficient for the 
wine-skin to have once held and matured and pre- 
served its new wine. The attempt to repeat the 
act of filling and distension involves the loss of 
both the wine and the vessel which holds it. The 
most venerated form was once an innovation on 
what preceded it, and by the operation of the 
same law a fresh expansive force will again alier 
external conditions and create new conformities. 
Christ claims the entire devotion of His disciples, 
and while the fasting that was largely a com- 
memoration of the past was suspended during His 
presence, it would receive in days to come a fresh 
impulse from His absence. 

The important truth taught by the simile of the 
wine-skin and its contents is emphasized by the 
twofold fact that religious forces are the most ex- 
pansive of all, and that their receptive forms often 
attain to a degree of rigidity which preserves the 
outward shape after the contents have been with- 
drawn. With regard to the principle of fasting, 
the affinity of mind and body that connects sorrow 
with sighing (Is 35!°) abundantly authorizes the 
observance under naturally suitable circumstances, 
but fasting by statute has usually been found to 
be linked, both as cause and effect, with ecclesi- 
. astical segregation and asceticism. 

LitveRATURE.—Bruce, Parabolic Teaching, p. 295 ff., Galilean 
Gospel, p. 180 ff. ; F. W. Robertson, The Human Race, p. 190 ff. 

G. M. MACKIE. 

BOY (the word).—_In the AV this word does not 
occur in the Gospels, nor indeed in NT, and only 
three times in OT (Gn 257’, Jl 3°, Zec 8°). We 
usually have ‘male child’ for a very young boy, 
and ‘lad’ for an older one, where ‘boy’ would be 
used in modern English. And RV has retained 
the older use in most cases. 

But there is in modern English an ambiguous 
use of ‘boy.’ It sometimes pee abt to the 
sense of ‘servant’ (cf. ‘doctor’s boy’), and in some 
of our colonies is used of a native male servant 
irrespective of age. A ‘boy’ in this sense may be 
grey-headed. This force of the word made it 
suitable as a rendering of avs in certain cases. 
In Mt 8°3=Lk 72°, the centurion’s servant is 
sometimes described as a doi\os (RVm, ‘bond- 
servant’) and sometimes as a mais (RVm, ‘ boy’). 
RV text keeps the AV ‘servant’ throughout for 
both words. A comparison of Mt 8” with Lk 7” 
shows that the two words apply to the same 
person. It is in the centurion’s own speech (Mt 
88—Lk 77) that he refers to the slave who was 
‘precious unto him’ (Lk 7? RVm) by the milder 
word. The narrative (except Mt 8) uses dofdos, 
as the centurion himself does in Mt 8°, Lk 7%. The 
variation is either a natural simple touch, proving 
the veracity of the narrative, or it is an instance 
of the highest art. See art. SERVANT. ; 

As in the above instance mats=6oiXos, so 1n the 
narrative of the healing of the epileptic child (Mt 
17#18, Mk 914-27, Lk 957-8) we find in St. Matthew 
and St. Luke (not St. Mark) that vais can=viés. 
Here Mt 1718, Lk 9% RV have ‘boy’ in the text, 
for the AV ‘child.’ Similar is the use in Lk 8°, 


: : cit “ 
where # wavs is ‘maiden’ and ‘maid’ in EV. 


Except where the context requires a different 
rendering, mais is usually translated ‘servant’ in 
both versions, and RV often points out occurrences 
of dodXos by gt ‘or bond-servant’ in the margin. 

’ In Jn 4°! both versions have ‘son’ (=rats) where 
RV had far better have put ‘boy’ as in the above 
instance, keeping ‘son’ strictly for vids. 

GEORGE FARMER. 

BOYHOOD (Jewish).—So little is recorded on 
this subject in the Gospels, or in the NT generally, 
that we are dependent on other sources for our facts. 
These sources are chiefly the OT, the OT Apocrypha, 
Josephus, the Talmud, and modern Eastern fife. 
The first of these authorities is too early, and the 
last two too late, to justify us in basing on them 
any very positive statements as to Jewish boyhood 
in the time of Christ. With this caution they are 
used in the present article. And it will be remem- 
bered (1) that the Jewish life of our period was the 
result of the previous life of the nation; (2) that 
Tsrael is a nation of great conservatism in matters 
of religion and the home, although receptive of new 
ideas ; (3) that some of the Apocryphal books were 
late enough to be products of an age in which 
Pharisaism, Hellenism, and other Jewish views 
met each other, much as they did in the early part 
of the 1st cent. A.D. : ; 

i. THE HomE.—Boys, until their fifth year, were 
under the charge of the women, afterwards they 
passed under the father’s control. We therefore 
treat the period of boyhood as commencing at the 
age of five. Although no doubt many mothers 
retained their influence after the boy’s childhood, 
it is surely a mistake to quote Pr 31! in this con- 
nexion, as Phillott does (Smith’s DB? i. 305»). 

The special influence implied here is surely that of the queen- 
mother over an adult reigning king, which, according to Eastern 
custom, exceeds that of a wife. For there may be many wives, 
but only one mother of the sovereign. The queen-mother 
(gébirah) is mentioned 1 K 151%, 2 K 1015, Jer 1318, and the name 
of the king’s mother is given with emphasis in the account 
of his accession (1 K 1421 152 ete.). So, in David’s lifetime, 
Bathsheba shows him great outward respect (1 K 116), but is 
seated at Solomon’s right hand (1 K 219) when the latter is king. 
Phillott also refers to Herod. i. 1386; Strabo, xv. 733; Niebuhr, 
Descript. p. 24. 

More to the point is St. Paul’s reference (2 Ti 1° 
34-15) to the example and teaching of Lois and 
Eunice, which no doubt was only one instance out 
of many of good maternal influence. And the 
Mosaic lee placed the mother on an equality with 
the father in her claim on the obedience and love 
of her son (Ex 212’, Lv 20° ete.). The house-mother 
of such a family as our Lord’s was neither so 
ignorant, so secluded, nor so debased as the woman 
sometimes described by travellers in the East. 
Judaism was not in this respect the same as 
Mohammedanism. Even now we are told that the 
home of the Syrian Christian is superior to that of 
his Mohammedan neighbours. And even among the 
latter the seclusion of the harem belongs chietly to 
the life of the rich. In working and middle-class 
homes the wife and mother takes her part, as in 
the West, in the training of the children, and in 
necessary outdoor business. The OT and the 
Gospels show this. For instance, ‘ women’s apart- 
ments’ are never referred to in the latter. And 
Christ apparently met the wife of Jairus, the wife — 
of Chuza, Susanna, Martha and Mary, Peter’s 
wife’s mother, and others, without the obstructive 
conditions of zenana life.. We lay stress on this, 
because we believe that views of one side of Eastern 
life are often applied too widely, and because from 
this freer, higher status of woman in Israel there 
followed her greater fitness for wifehood and 
motherhood. We believe that in Galilee, at least, 
an almost Western freedom of intercourse between 
the sexes must be considered in estimating the 
influences affecting Jewish boyhood. : 

The period of boyhood, as we understand it for 
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the purpose of this article, was from the 5th to the 
13th year. The legal ‘coming of age’ was at 13 
for boys, but 12 or even earlier for girls. But 
Schiirer (HJ P 1. ii. 51f.) thinks that the definite 
age was fixed in post-Talmudic times, and that 
nothing but ‘the signs of approaching puberty’ 
settled in earlier times whether a child was bound 
or not bound to the observance of the Law. We 
shall consider the ceremonies of this ‘coming of 
age’ later on. One thing connected with this date 
was the power of giving evidence. Schtirer quotes 
the Mishna (Nidda v. 6): ‘When a child is twelve 
years and one day old, his oaths are tested ; when 
he is thirteen years and a day, they are valid with- 
out further ceremony.’ Here, for our period, we 
may compare the commentators on Jn 9°! ‘ He is of 
age, ask him; he shall speak for himself.’ 

ii. PLAy.—The few allusions in the Bible to 
children’s games do not allude specially to those of 
boys. Zec 8° ‘The streets of the city shall bo full 
of boys and girls playing in the streets thereof,’ is 
quite general, and is 500 years too early. The use 
of yeled (‘boy’) and yaldah (‘girl’) even leaves a 
vagueness as to the ages of the children. But the 
prophet no doubt based his words on the customs 
and sights of his day, and thus a fairly early 
period of life is meant. It is no¢ said that the sexes 
were playing together, they might be in different 
groups. Nature, even in England, soon leads to 
this, and the early ripening of the East must be 
remembered. Therefore, soon after the period of 
infantile games, comes that of sports practised by 
each sex alone, and in the case of boys ‘manly’ 
exercises soon follow, if practised at all. In many 


parts of the East the climate is often quite un- 
suited for the ‘school-boy’ games of Northern 
lands. 
teachers of many Mission schools. 


The absence of these is noticed by the 
But in this 
respect there must be great differences. That 
lassitude which is true of children in Bombay, for 
instance, cannot at all seasons apply to those of 
Nazareth, which is about 1500 feet above sea-level. 
A caution is necessary when such excellent books 
as Lane’s Medern Egyptians, dealing chiefly with 
Cairo, or even works on Persia or India, are used 
not merely to illustrate the Bible, but to add to the 
descriptions in it. 

There were, of course, in the Ist cent. A.D. athletic 
sports and physical exercises in some of the large 
towns of the Holy Land. But these were so con- 
nected with Hellenic immorality that they were 
offensive to every pious Jew. They were chiefly 
confined to the cities which had a large heathen 
population, and we cannot imagine a gymnasium 
at Nazareth or Hebron. At Jerusalem, during the 
high priesthood of Jason (B.C. 173), a gymnasium 
was set up, and ‘the very priests forsook their 
service at the altar and took part in the games of 
the palestra’ (Schiirer, I. i. 203; 2 Mac 412-}4), 
Tiberias, Jericho, Taricheea had each a hippodrome 
or a stadium (Schiirer, If. 1. 33). Had the exercises 
for which these buildings were erected commended 
themselves to the Jews, the older boys would soon 
have emulated their adult countrymen as far as 
possible, just as English boys are cricketers and 
footballers because Englishmen are so. But 
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which Greeks and Romans delighted. By their 
history as well as by their surroundings and details 
these exercises were connected with heathenism 
and apostate Judaism (Jos. Ant. Xv. viii. 1). No 
son of pious Jewish parents could copy even the 
innocent side of these exercises (Brough, 76, 77). 
See art. GAMES. 

An older toy in districts like Upper Galilee or 
the hill country of Judea would find much 
physical exertion called for by the contour of the 
country. Almost every journey implied hill- 


climbing. Moreover, there were (and are) in many 
parts of Palestine many minor field-sports prac- 
tised, such as the snaring of small birds, which 
would form a pastime for older lads. Skill in 
slinging (di VAN. A Ts) 17 Oe 32 Chale Job 
4128(2)” Pr 268 [AV, RVm], 1 Mac 6°) could be ob- 
tained only by early training and practice. The 
same remark applies to the archery so often men- 
tioned in the OT. That both these accomplish- 
ments were maintained in NT times may be 
believed from the many references to bowmen and 
slingers in Josephus (BJ, passim). But _ specific 
reforences to these arts as boyish exercises are 
dette Ns wanting. ‘ . 

Young English children play at ‘horses, * ‘school, 
‘work,’ ‘mothers,’ etc., which we may call games of 
imitation. The Talmud alludes to these ; and our 
Lord noticed the little children playing at mar- 
riages and funerals (Mt 11'%17, Lk 7%). These 
would be played by young children of both sexes. 

It is curious that the Apocryphal Gospels have a legend about 
our Lord modelling birds out of moist clay (Syr. Boyhood of the 
Lord Jesus 1, pseudo-Matthew 27, Thomas 11, Arabic Gospel of 
the Infancy 36 etc., in B. H. Cowper’s Apocryphal Gospels). 
Some of these accounts describe our Lord’s playmates as also 
modelling objects. While we reject the miraculous statements 
that our Lord endued these figures with life, we may accept 
the narratives as based on actual childish games. It is indeed 
said that Judaism would have shrunk from any representation 
of animate beings (Schiirer, 11. i. p. 36), but there is no proof that 
all good Jews took a puritanical, Pharisaic view of the prohibi- 
tions of the Law; and even if the Judeo-Christian Apocryphal 
Gospels are absolutely wrong in describing this modelling as a 
specimen of our Lord’s play in childhood, they may be right in 
using it as an element in a picture of Palestinian infancy. Are 
the children of orthodox Jews now forbidden the use of dolls or 
wooden horses ? 

In PEFSt, April 1899, p. 99, is an account, with illustrations, 
of three soft limestone slabs, resembling draught-boards, found 
in the excavations at Tell Zakariya. One is complete, measur- 
ing 23cm. x 20 cm. (about 44 in. x 4 in.) and 7 cm. thick. It is 
ruled (incised) so as to form 144 squares of irregular size. The 
other two are fragments only. They belong to the Greek 
period. Such draught-boards have also been found at Gezer 
and at Tell-es-Safi. Some have fewer squares, and clearly there 
were various arrangements of the squares(PEFSt, Oct. 1900, 
p- 321; Oct. 1903, p. 300). A collection of small waterworn 
pebbles, each about the size of an ordinary ivory card counter 
and three times as thick, was found in the lower Jewish stratum 
at Gezer. These were either draught-men, or counters ior cal- 
culation (PE F'St, Oct. 1903, p. 300). 

Two small draughtsmen of green enamelled paste (possibly 
Egyptian), found at Gezer, are described PEF'St, Oct. 1903, p. 
213, and pl. ii., figs. 25, 26). Others of pottery of local manu- 
facture have also been discovered. 

iii. SCHOOL.—The majority of Jewish boys were 
as unable to study in the béth ha-Midrdash as the 
majority of our population are to procure a Uni- 
versity training (Ac 4%, Jn 7%, and, on the 
other hand, Ac 22% ete.). In any case this higher 
education belonged to an age beyond boyhood. 
Elementary schools, however, existed at least 
wherever there was a synagogue. In them read- 
ing was certainly taught; and even if Scripture 
was the only text-book, the knowledge thus ac- 
quired would avail in other directions. Writing 
also was taught, probably as a help to the reading 
more than for its own sake (Jn 8° 8 compared with 
7° show that it was an ‘elementary subject’). 
Arithmetic, ete., is not mentioned in our authori- 
ties, but some acquaintance with it is, of course, 
a probable part of the course. It would be of 
more interest to knew if Greek was ever taught 
in the synagogue schools of Palestine. It must 
have been so necessary in the many bilingual 
districts. It was the means of communication 
between the natives and the Roman authorities. 

A training in a foreign or in a dead language is 
always a mental advantage. Even if Greek were 
not taught to most Jewish boys, Hebrew was ; and 
the Hebrew of the OT which we know they 
studied was not the Hebrew (Aramaic) which 
they spoke in their homes (e.g. Mk 5#). If only 
the mother-tongue was used, then the Scriptures 
were read (or verbally taught) in a Targum. 
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According to the Jewish authorities, the ele- 
mentary or synagogue school was catled the béth 
ha-Sepher, ‘house of the book’ (i.e. the Scriptures), 
to distinguish it from the béth ha-Midrash or béth 
ha-Talmid, theological colleges where the Rab- 
binical explanations and additions were taught. 
The teacher of the school was usually the hazzan 
heads of the congregation (Lk 4°; Shabbath 
iad) 


An elementary native Mohammedan school at the present 
day, where the instruction is reading and writing Arabic, and 
the study of the Koran, will give us an idea of the probable 
methods. The scholars sit cross-legged at their teacher’s feet, 
he being slightly above them (Lk 246, Ac 223, cf. Mt 51), The 
letters are first taught by tracing with a stick in sand. All 
reading is aloud, and in a kind of rhythmical chant or drone. 
Even in after life the sacred Book is always read aloud, and 
so Philip (Ac 88°) heard the eunuch reading his roll of Isaiah. 
The discipline is of the sternest kind, corporal punishment 
being freely used. Does a foundation of fact, or at least 
vraisemblance, lie beneath the legends of our Lord’s treatment 
by His schoolmaster? (Gospel of pseudo-Matthew 31; Gospel 
of Thomas 14. 15; ib. (Latin) 12. 13 etc.). It is noticeable how 
the Lord and His Apostles silently ignore all such advice about 
the training of children as we find in Pr 1324 1918 2313, Sir 301-13, 
We believe that Judaism, like some sections of Christendom, 
had read such OT Passages too literally, or applied them too 
severely, and Eph 64 is much more in the spirit of the Gospel. 


How far was elementary education universal 
and compulsory? The Jewish tradition asserts that 
it was both (cf. Jerus. Kethuboth viii. 11, quoted 
in Schiirer, 1. ii. 49). Schiirer concludes that 
schools were general in the time of Christ; and 
thinks that the tradition is by no means incredible 
that Joshua, the son of Gamaliel (lst cent.), 
enacted ‘that teachers of boys should be ap- 
pointed in every town, and that children of the 
age of six or seven should be brought to them.’ 
At least it is possible that education was fairly 
universal in our Lord’s day, within the limits 
indicated above. See, further, art. EDUCATION. 

iv. RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION AND PRACTICE.— 
Although the school education was on a religious 
basis, it does not appear to have clashed with or 
superseded the religious teaching of the home. 
The responsibility remained with the parents. 
This was in accordance with the OT and especially 
the Pentateuch, which gives no commands for for- 
mal religious instruction (schools, tutors, etc.) as in 
later Judaism. But it is clearly laid down in the 
Law and OT generally that children are to be 
taught (cf. Gn 18” (J), Ps 44! 78**, Dt 4° 67 117 
32%). The Wisdom books imply parental teaching 
only (Pr 18 2! 3} 41 7! 10 13! 15” 228 2372-5 29", Sir 
3. 72 30° etc., also To 4 and 14, passim). We notice 
in Ex 12%- 13% the direction that the people were 
to join the instruction of the children in the 
history and meaning of the Passover with the 
feast itself. In Ex 13'*!6 the presentation of the 
firstborn is made another opportunity for such 
instruction. It is the fathers who have the re- 
ligious instruction of young Israel in their hands, 
for other rites, ceremonies, festivals would natur- 
ally be explained to the children in like manner, 
Not by catechisms, reading lessons, tasks learned, 
or dry instruction in a school, but by sharing in 
the ritual worship, with interest aroused for the 
coming explanations offered, which were based on 
the history, were the children taught. 

Many occasions presented themselves for such 
teaching as arises from the child’s own inquiries 
and interest. There ‘were the suggestive little 
rolls of parchment hung up in the doorway (the 
mézuzéth) and the phylacteries (¢éphillin) worn on 
the forehead and wrist (Dt 6° 11% and Ex 13% 16, 
Dt 68 11% 2). See art. PHYLACTERIES Another 


opportunity for religious instruction without set | 


lessons was given by the wearing of the fringes 
(zizith), Nu 15°74, See art. BORDER. The feasts 
observed at home and in the synagogue, and the 
pilgrimages to Jerusalem also afforded opportuni- 


ties for oral and interesting instruction on the part 
of the parents. Though Judaism is a ritualistic 


| and ceremonial religion, teaching through the eye 


in a way well adapted to the capacities of children, 
the ritual and ceremonies are largely for the home. 
The master of the house, the boy’s father, did and 
does much more than ‘conduct family prayer.’ 
Although the Passover was held at Jerusalem, the 
greater part of the service and all the sacred 
meal were celebrated in private houses and family 
circles. The outward forms of religion at least 
met the boy in his home more than they do with 
us. There were more opportunities for a pious 
parent to do the duty whol we have seen was 
cast upon him by the Law and by the customs of 
Israel. 

Moreover, the Biblical history occupied the 
place of national history, of ballad poetry, of 
folk-lore tales, and of all that, in ages before the 
invention of printing, took the place of our ‘ chil- 
dren’s literature.’ 

In many cases, no doubt, perhaps in most, Haggadistic em- 
bellishments were made to the OT narratives, some of which 
have perhaps crept into one or both of our present Biblical re- 
censions, that of Palestine and that of the Dispersion. Ruth as 
a scarcely altered love-tale ; Judith and Jonah, allegorical fic- 
tions ; Esther, especially in its Greek form, a greatly amplified 
history, are instances of books which we now have in written 
forms, but which were once the ‘fireside stories’ (to use a 
Western phrase) of many Jewish homes. Here, rather than in 
a purposeful foolishness of the Rabbis, was probably the source 
of much that is strange and bizarre in Jewish literature. 

Who would listen so attentively to the father 
or old grandfather telling his evening story when 
work was done as the young boys and girls in the 
outer part of the family circle? The story-telling 
taste of the East is a well-known fact (witness the 
Arabian Nights); true history and the truth of 
God were probably taught orally in a somewhat 
analogous manner. 

Religious instruction was aided in two other 
ways. No one can doubt that the historical 
Psalms (78. 81. 105. 106. 114) as well as the alpha- 
betical ones (9-10. 25. 34. 37. 111. 112. 119. 145) 
were well adapted for use by young people, even 
if they were not composed expressly for the pur- 

ose of assisting those who were to learn them 
bs heart. The ‘Hymn of the Fathers’ (Sir 44-50) 
It is far too 


has apparently a similar object. 
long for liturgical use, of which besides there is 
no record. 

And, lastly, the synagogue services, with the 
lections from the Law (Ac 15?!) and the Prophets 
(Lk 417-29, Ac 13), filled their place in the training 


of a Jewish boy. It is in the highest degree un- 
likely that every household, even every pious 
household, possessed rolls of all the OT books. 
There was not perhaps a definite ‘Canon’ in our 
modern sense. More families would possess the 
‘Law,’ but expense would prevent even this being 
universal. The oral teaching at home, the reading 
in school, and the hearing in the synagogue,—all 
had a share in producing that knowledge of the 
Jewish Bible which, as we see in the Gospels, was 
yossessed even by working men like the fishers of 
ethsaida (Lk 9% etc.). But the oral teaching, 
however and wherever it had been given, is clearly 
referred to in Mt 52-27-83. 38 (heard not read) 17! 
(hearsay of Mal 4°°). Our Lord constantly re- 
ferred to OT incidents (Mt 6” 84 12%. 41. # etc.) as 
to facts well known by the multitudes. (Do all 
Mohammedan families possess a Koran? Yet they 
know their faith). But then He also referred to 
haggadoth (Mt 8") and to the OT Apocrypha (Lk 
6°, ef. 1 Mac 2°41) in much the same way. The 
contrasted phrase, ‘Have ye never read?’ (Mt 
9136. 42 9931 ete.), was said to the religious leaders, 
who would have more advantages and opportuni- 
ties than the bulk of the population, and who were 
supposed to study the written Revelation. 
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Up to the age of 12 or 13 a Jewish boy was 
called katan (‘little’) or tindk (cf. both words used 
of school children in passages quoted by Schiirer, 
II. ii. 49 ff.). 


The second word is a form of p3\’ yénék, suckling (P3} to 
suck), which however is used of schoolboys in the Talmud ; and 
this meaning has clearly been reached by a language-change 
similar to that by which infant has come in English law to 
mean, in spite of its etymology, a person who may be twenty 
years old. 


At the age mentioned above, the Jewish boy 
became bound to fulfil the Law. He was therefore 
called a ‘son of the Law’ (bar-mizviih), or a ‘son of 
the Precept,’ and the ceremony in which he was 
recognized as such by the community was natur- 
ally regarded as important and interesting. * 

Opinions differ as to how much of the Law and 
the Precepts a boy was bound to observe before 
this ceremony. Probably there was no uniformity. 
The practice for sons of Pharisees is naturally the 
one recorded for us, rather than the popular one. 
And probably also the exact period when the 
fullest obligations fell on the boy was not fixed at 
first, but was settled individually (as Schiirer 
suggests) by the appearance of signs of approach- 
ing manhood. We must remember that Orientals 
attain physical maturity at an earlier age than 
we do. 


Later on, when the age of 13 was fixed, the Rabbis found 
support for it, or rather for that of 12. At that age Moses was 
said to have left the house of Pharaoh’s daughter (but cf. Ex 
211 with Ac 723), They taught that Samuel was 12 when he 
began to prophesy (1S 124 is followed by 219.21, implying an 
interval of some years before 34, at which time Samuel was old 
enough to open the doors of the house of the Lord, 31°. The 
age is also stated by Jos. Ant. v. x. 4). Solomon was (absurdly 
enough) said to have been 12 years old when he gave his judg- 
ment (1 K 316-27), The only instance which was not entirely 
founded on conjecture or tradition is that of Josiah’s age when 
he carried out his reform, 2 Ch 343 (not in 2K 223). These 
instances all look like attempts to date the origin of the 
Rabbinical rule further back into OT times. 

According to modern rule, the boy must be 13 years old and 
aday. He is then presented in the synagogue ona Sabbath, 
called ‘the Sabbath of Phylacteries’ (téphillin) because the boy 
is then invested with them, and wears them in prayer, and is 
bound to observe the feasts and fasts. In olden days the 
obligation to attend the feasts at Jerusalem perhaps became 
binding after this ceremony. Women and children were exempt 
by the Law (‘all thy males,’ Dt 1616), But Schiirer (it. ii. 51) 
quotes a decision of the school of Shammai as to the meaning 
of ‘child’ (katdn): ‘Every one who cannot yet ride on his 
father’s shoulders from Jerusalem to the temple mount’; while 
the school of Hillel said : ‘Every one who cannot yet go up from 
Jerusalem to the temple mount led by his father’s hand.’ We 
think that Lk 242 neither affirms nor denies any previous visits 
of Christ to the temple, either annually or three times a year. 
The fact that His life had been in danger in Judwa (Mt 213.16. 22) 
might lead Joseph and Mary to observe the rule less strictly 
than they otherwise would have done. Perhaps boys who lived 
at or near Jerusalem did more than the provincials. If Joseph 
went up alone annually he probably did as much as most of his 
Galilean neighbours. The Jews of the Dispersion certainly only 
went up annually (usually at Pentecost), if they went more than 
once or twice in a lifetime. St. Paul had omitted many years 
(Ac 2417), although a strict observer himself of the Law. 

In modern times the Jewish boy reads (or rather sings) the 
lesson, and gives the blessing for the first time at the bar- 
mizvah ceremony in the presence of his relatives and the con- 
gregation. It is to his parents a time of joy and honour, and 
as he intones the holy words, the prayers of his pious friends 
are offered. Was this reading by the boy a custom in the 1st 
century? If the ceremony existed at all, it probably was a part 
of it, and Lk 416.17 implies that the Carpenter had officiated 
many times before. The first occasion may well have been at 
the close of boyhood. 

Nowadays also the presiding Rabbi usually gives an address 
garnished with personal allusions. Presents to the boy from 
his friends, and a feast at the parents’ house follow the cere- 
mony. Much in the whole service may well be ancient, and 
date from before the time of Christ; but the absolute silence 
of the NT, Philo, and Josephus on the subject prevents our being 
positive about it. 

To those boys who lived far from the capital and temple the 
periodical visits must have been of great importance, apart from 
their religious purpose, and if their homes were in quiet villages, 


* The expression bar-mizvah has been found in the Talmud, 
but does not seem to haye become used generally for an adult 


till the Middle Ages (cf, Schiirer, 1 ii. 51, 52 i 
Bide tien ges ( er, IL, ii. 51, 52 note 88, and his 
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the crowds at the feasts would arouse their keenest interest. 
They would also see the luxury of the rich, the noisy bargain- 
ing of traders, and signs of that imperial power which, however 
it was hated, was the great fact of the time. 


vy. WorK.—Every well brought-up Jewish boy 
was taught an occupation. This may have arisen 
from the many warnings against idleness in the 
Wisdom books of the OT (Pr 6%" 10*% 12%). 
© Abundance of idleness’ (RV ‘ prosperous ease ’) 1s 
noted in Ezk 16 asa cause and concomitant of 
sin, and the Rabbis appear to have realized the 
truth about the usefulness. of manual labour to 
much the same extent as did the founders and 
leaders of Western monasticism. Rabban Gam- 
aliel 11., son of R. Judah ha-Nasi, said: ‘ For 
exertion in both (the study of the Law and labour) 
keeps from sin. The study of the Law without 
employment in business must at last be interrupted, 
and brings transgression after it’ (Adoth i. 2; 
Schiirer, I. i. 318, § 25). Another said: ‘He who 
teaches not his son a trade teaches him to be a 
thief.’ \ : 

St. Paul’s father was wealthy enough to give 
him a good Greek education at Tarsus (probably) 
and a Rabbinical one at Jerusalem. His wealth 
is also implied in Ph 37-8, if that passage refers, 
as some commentators think, to St. Paul's being 
disinherited for his Christianity. His private 
means somehow disappeared, so that he had to 
depend either on the contributions of others or on 
his labour. But he had a trade to fall back upon 
(Ac 188, 1Th 2°, 2Th 38). And the warnings 
about idleness in the NT were addressed by him 
to Gentile Churches, rather than by him or other 
Apostles to Jewish converts (Eph 4°, 2 Th 3!°™). 
Our Lord was not only the carpenter's son, but the 
carpenter (Mk 6%); and Justin Martyr speaks of 
ploughs and yokes having been made by Him 
(Trypho, 88). But His earthly condition was not 
wealthy ; and this may have been the case with 
Aquila (Ac 18%), as it probably was with the fisher- 
Apostles of Galilee. See, further, artt. TRADES, 
WorRK. 


LiTveraTurRE.—J. Brough, The Early Life of Our Lord, 
London, Murray, 1897 (a full, well-arranged and useful compila- 
tion, but needing careful testing, as authorities divided by 
many centuries are used in the same paragraph without a word 
of caution); F. Delitzsch, Artizan Life in Nazareth ; Schirer, 
GJV3 (Eng. tr. HJ P] passim; Lightfoot, Hor. Heb. et Tal- 
mud.; Schwab, Le Talmud de Jérusalem; Joseph Simon, 
DT’ Education, etc., chez les anciens Juifs; the ‘ Lives of Christ’ 
by Edersheim, Didon, Farrar, Keim, Geikie, etc. (the remark on 
Brough’s work applies to some of these also); the relevant 
articles in the Bible Dictionaries and Encyclopedias; Keil, 
Biblical Archeology, ii. 175 ff § 111; the Heb. Archiol. of 
Nowack and of Benzinger, s.v. ‘ Familie.’ 

Much ‘local colour’ is to be gained from the works of travel- 
lers in Palestine—Kitto, Tristram, Robinson, etc., and from the 


issues of the PEFSt. GEORGE FARMER. 


BOYHOOD OF JESUS.—1. The Biblical data.— 
The preceding article expresses the present writer’s 
ideas as to religious training, education, and 
recreation in the time of Christ. The Gospels 
tell us nothing except by inference. 'The complete 
absence of haggadéth, i.e. such religious fiction as 
we find in the Talmud, from our Lord’s teaching, 
implies either want of training in it, or positive 
rejection of it. But Christ acquired such a know- 
ledge of the Old Testament, and perhaps of some 
books outside the Palestinian canon, that the 
teachers in the temple ‘were astonished at his 
understanding and answers’ (Lk 27), We do not 
doubt that Scribism and Rabbinism had begun, and 
had a considerable following. But we doubt if it 
had made such progress that a good Israelite in the 
provinces, living in private life, was bound to live 
and to order his household according to the rules 
laid down and enforced by the leaders of the nation 
in the next and following centuries after the great 
upheaval of the Jewish war with Rome. Then, by 
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political necessity, the ‘ traditions’ of a sect became 
the life of a nation. Perhaps, also, Christianity 
took ont of Judaism those pious souls who were 
‘zealous of the law,’ but not necessarily so of the 
‘traditions,’ and there were left only those leaders 
and followers whose sayings supply us with the 
picture of 2nd century Judaism (cf, Schiirer, 
HJP iW. i. § 25, ‘Seribism’—especially pp. 365- 
379). Yet it must be admitted, in favour of a 
contrary view, that Peter at least was guided by 
some rules which went beyond those of the OT, 
and which came from the scribes, Pharisees, and 
Rabbis (Ac 10; Gal 2—eating with non-Jews). 
But if any pious persons and households were as 
yet free from the Rabbinical ‘yoke of bondage’ 
(Gal 5!), surely that freedom was to be found in the 
household of Nazareth. A protest is needed, be- 
cause some writers illustrate (?) Christ’s early life 
entirely by Rabbinical rules. The many illustra- 
tions from Jewish books which are brought forward 
to prove that all Jewish boys learnt a trade are 
hardly needed to prove that Christ did so. Apart 
from Mk 6% (the only passage in which He is called 
6 réxrwv, and not merely-6 Tod réxrovos vids), common 
sense would teach us that He who deigned to live 
in a carpenter’s household, under real human con- 
ditions, in His youth, would help Joseph, and 
learn the art he practised. This is implied in His 
subjection to Joseph (Lk2*!). Perhaps the parable 
of the Mote (chip or splinter) and Beam (Mt 7*°) 
derives its outward form from the work of His 
youth (cf. Justin Martyr, ce. Tryphon. 88). 

During the stay at Nazareth, where Joseph and 
Mary settled after their return from Egypt (Mt 2*), 
the Babe (rd Spépos, Lk 2'*) passed into the stage of 

oung boyhood. He grew in bodily height (nvéave, 

k 2**) and in bodily strength (éxparaodro, Lk 2%). 
The omission of wrvevyare in this verse by NBDL 
Vulg. and most crit. edd. takes away any ground 
for discussing its meaning. The next words m\npov- 
pevov codias (or cog¢ia) imply a gradual, progressive 
filling.* What does ‘wisdom’ mean? Just as 
any manifestation of ‘supernatural’ power was out 
of place in this stage of our Lord’s life, so would 
have been any such manifestation of knowledge, 
of adult acquirements, of power to instruct others, 
or of any other form of ‘ wisdom’ which was clearly 
unsuitable to His age. He was the perfect child, 
with the perfection suited for each successive stage 
of,childhood. And others recognized and valued 
this, no doubt (cf. ‘in favour. . . with men,’ Lk 
252) But nothing occurred in His childhood (or 
‘ater, up to the time of His beginning His ministry) 
to prevent His neighbours being astonished when 
His work began, and wondering at His words and 
works, which clearly were new to them and unex- 
pected by them (Mk 1” 2? 67 etc.). 

Had it been found that He knew all human 
knowledge (e.g. reading, writing, arithmetic) with- 
out any instruction, there would have been a 
contradiction to the above facts. The co¢ia then 
was (as we should expect in this Hebraistic pas- 
sage) the opposite to ‘folly’ in the OT sense. As 
each fresh experience of life, each external diffi- 
culty (perhaps temptation) from His environment 
came on, pari passu, with His growth, there was 
heavenly wisdom to meet it. Tact, gentleness, 
veracity, the ‘ soft answer,’ were the sort of things 
which distinguished Him from other lads, and not 
miraculous knowledge, or miraculous power such 
as is described in the Apocryphal Shy Oe 

‘And the grace of God was upon him. God’s 
favour was clearly upon Him, as had been foretold 
in Is 112-3, Men noticed (Jn 14) that He was full 
of grace and truth. But we must remember that 


* The reading is doubtful. Treg. and WH prefer cogiz, and 
Lachmann gave it in his margin, supported by X°BL pl; and 
this, as the more unusual construction, may be right, 
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1b was a gift to His human nature, and therefore 
words are used which are used of His brethren 
(e.g. Ac 68 Srépavos dé wdipns xdperos). At the end 
of the next section St. Luke (2°) tells how He 
progressed. in favour (ydpis) also with men. 

‘And his parents went every year to Jerusalem 
at the feast of the Passover’ (Lk 2"). From our 
Lord’s own presence at other feasts, both of Divine 
and human appointment, and from the large 
crowds at them, we are led to reject the idea that 
pious Jews at this time went to Jerusalem only for 
the Passover. No doubt the greatest attendance 
was at that feast, and those who could attend only 
one probably choseit. Jews resident outside the 
Holy Land seem, probably on account of the more 
favourable season for travelling, to have pre- 
ferred Pentecost (Ac 2! 182! 2016 2127 24'8. 1 Co 
16°). We think it probable, therefore, that the 
emphatic words of the sentence are ol yovels. 
Joseph may have gone at other seasons; at this 
season Mary usually (éropevovro, imperfect of 
‘habit’) accompanied him. Women were not 
bound to attend any feast (Dt 16% ‘all thy males’). 
Jn 7** show that the ‘brethren of the Lord’ 
attended the feast of Tabernacles, which may be 
an indication of what Joseph’s custom was. But 
if women went to any one feast, it would be, if 
possible, to the Passover, partly because it was the 
most esteemed, partly because the Supper (both 
sacrificial and social) was an essential element in 
it, and partly because of the examples of Peninnah 
and Hannah (1 § 1° 7-21), 

In Lk 2” we are told of Christ going with them, 
being twelve years old. Does this imply that He 
had never been with them before? We doubt it. 
The mention of His age may be made only in order 
to mark at what period of His life the incident 
which follows occurred. The commentators, etc., 
lay great stress on His having become a ‘son of 
the Law’ or a ‘son of the Precept,’ and represent 
this Passover visit to Jerusalem as a sort of ‘ First 
Communion’ after a sort of ‘Confirmation.’ The 
whole of the legislation about the bar-mizvah 
dates after the destruction of the Jewish polity 
in A.D. 70 (ef. Schiirer, HJP 1. ij. 51f.). There 
may have been earlier traces of it in Pharisaic 
Judean circles. Besides, when a definite age for 
‘full membership’ of the Jewish community was 
fixed, it was at thirteen, and not at twelve years 
of age. The current views would never have been 
brought forward, but for the assumption by the 
elder Lightfoot and others that in this Talmudic 
rule we find the explanation of the mention of our 
Lord’s age. 

Moreover, are there any Biblical grounds for 
supposing that a child of five, or ten, or any other 
age, might not be present at the Passover, and eat 
of the Paschal lamb? Ex 12*4 rather implies the 
contrary, for if all children under thirteen were 
excluded, few households would be large enough 
to consume a yearling lamb. If the custom of the 
present Samaritans is any guide, it is stated that 
even little girls eat of the lamb (cf. J. E. H. 
Thomson in PE FSt, 1902, p. 91). ‘ 

But if it was our Lord’s first Passover (which 
St. Luke does not say), we can find another reason 
than the age He had reached for the previous 
omission. Herod the Great had tried to kill the 
Child, Archelaus was considered by Joseph to be 
as dangerous, and therefore Jesus was kept 
out of his dominions. Now Archelaus was in 
exile; in 759 A.U.c. a Roman governor had been 
appointed over Judea, and Roman law and Tpeee 
however defective at times, at least ensured safety 
for the Boy who had been sought for ten or eleven 
years before as an Infant. Of course, it 1s possible 
that the later Jewish rule prevailed in Christ’s day, 
but it does not appear to us to be proved, either 
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from St. Luke’s words, or from any contemporary 
or earlier source. 

What did our Lord do at Jerusalem? The 
Biblical accounts of the Passover ritual are mainly 
confined to the first or Egyptian Passover. This 
differed naturally from later ones in some respects, 
and in others a difference had been made by litur- 
gical regulations. For instance, the eating of the 
lamb in a recumbent instead of a standing posture 
was a, change (Ex 12", 1S 19 ‘rose up,’ Lk 2242 
ete.). So were the psalms, the prayers, the bless- 
ings, the four cups of wine, and other well-known 
customs. One of the best popular accounts of the 
Jewish ritual is in Bickell’s Messe und Pascha, 
of which an English version by Dr. Skene has 
appeared. He pene states that our oldest source 
is as late as the end of the 2nd cent. A.D., with 
large additions from the 11th to the 16th centuries 
(p. 112 f. Eng. tr.). Bickell also points out that 
“the Paschal Lamb was an actual offering. It was 
slain in the Temple, its blood was sprinkled by the 
priest on the altar, its flesh was consumed as a 
sacrificial meal. Therefore, after the destruction 
of Jerusalem, when the Temple service . . . came 
to an end, it could no longer be eaten. 

‘The same thing is true of the Chagiga, the meat 
of a slain thank-offering, which was wont to be 
previously brought with the Passover Supper.’ 
And we must remember that the ritual was prob- 
ably not written down while it was a ‘living rite.’ * 
The earliest written sources are based on an oral 
tradition of what had been done a century before. 

We may reverently conjecture our Lord’s medi- 
tations as He saw the lamb sacrificed, and sat down 
to the Feast. The death of the lamb was a figure 
of His own death. The feast shadowed forth His 
feeding His people. Did He as yet know of His 
destiny? Perhaps it was beginning to unfold 
itself to His human consciousness (1) by His grow- 
ing knowledge of His nation’s religion, history, 
and sacred books; (2) by His mother’s telling Him 
some of the incidents of His birth and infancy : 
(3) by the inner unveiling of His Divine nature 
to His human nature. We can only conjecture. 
But His answer to Joseph and Mary (Lk 2%) implies 
some self-knowledge, and perhaps a step in the 
acquirement of that self-knowledge and con- 
sciousness. 

On another point we are on surer ground. At 
the Paschal feast it was customary for the youngest 
present to ask, ‘Why is this night different from 
all other nights?’ adding a mention of some of the 
ritual acts. ‘What mean ye by this service?’ 
(Ex 1276 137-8 Dt 6”). And the head of the house- 
hold or company replied by a recapitulation of the 
history of the heoins, which in later times was 
called the Eastern Haggdda. No doubt our Lord 
followed this custom, and no doubt also Joseph 
gave the explanation, either in the traditional 
words as handed down to the modern Jews, or in 
a freer, perhaps a fuller manner (cf. Ex 1227 138, 
Dt 67-% 2659; cf. Bickell, Eng. tr. pp. 118-120). 
Other details of the Passover ritual in the time 
of Christ, such as the sop, the cups of wine, and 
the singing of the Great (or third or final) Hallel, 
are vouched for by the accounts of the Last Supper 
given by the Evangelists and by St. Paul.t See 
art. PASSOVER. 


* Compare the usual view of the earliest liturgies. We will 
not therefore dwell on the Jewish accounts of the ecclesiastical 
amplifications of the Scriptural order, and still less on modern 
Jewish use. But the present Samaritan customs (mode of 
dressing the lamb, the spit in form of a cross, the mode of 
roasting, etc.) are very probably similar to the Jewish rites 
before the destruction of the Temple. Of. J. E. H. Thomson in 
PEFSt, 1902, Jan. pp. 82-92, and Hapos. Times, xi. (1900) 375 
(very interesting), and other accounts by Dean Stanley, Mills 
Petermann, Vartan, in Baedeker’s Palestine and Syria, ete. : 

+ Many writers who mention the Great Hallel ignore the 
various accounts as to the Psalms which composed it; cf. 
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‘When they had fulfilled the days’ (redewodyrwy 
ras qpépas). Our first impression 1s undoubtedly 
that the whole seven days of the Feast (Ex 23” etc.) 
are meant. We should expect pious Jews, like 
Joseph and Mary, to remain the whole time, not 
because it was a precept, but out of devotion. 
‘It was more laudable to remain the whole seven 
days, especially on account of the last day, which 
was a Feast Day’ (Lightfoot ; ef. Ex 12"). Eders- 
heim (Life and Times of Jesus the Messiah, i. 247) 
argues that Joseph and Mary set out for home 
before the close of the Feast, because the Talmud 
says that ‘during Feasts’ (not after them) ‘the 
members of the Temple Sanhedrin came out on 
to the terrace and taught the people, contrary to 
the usual custom of sitting as a court of appeal,’ 
and he thinks that Christ was there. In dealing 
with this suggestion we have to notice the expres- 
sion Te\ewodyTwy Tas Nuepas instead of the ws (dre) 
erdnoOncav al udp of Lk 17% 2°27), and éemAncbn 
6 xpévos of Lk 1°. The two words are sometimes 
synonymous in effect, but the distinction between 
them has been defined as follows: ‘7eXecodv 1s to 
complete so that nothing remains to be done, but 
the thing or work is 7éAeov ; it implies an end or 
object (réXos) to be looked forward to and fully 
attained. mAnpoty looks at the quantity to be 
done, not at the end to be reached, and so is to 
fill a thing full, so that it lacks nothing.’ St. 
Luke’s words are therefore perhaps compatible with 
Joseph and Mary having left on the third day, the 
so-called half-holiday, when it was lawful to return 
home, but we prefer (in spite of Edersheim’s Tal- 
mudical argument) to think that they ‘stayed to 
the end’ of the Feast. It might be said, however, 
by those who believe in the earlier return, that 
our Lord’s staying behind was a tacit rebuke, 
especially if év rots rod warpés pou (Lk 2%) be taken 
in a local sense. St. Luke’s use of the simple pévev 
in the Gospel and Acts should be noted: the com- 
pound occurs only here and in Ac 17* in his writ- 
ings: and in the latter case it is also used in 
contrast to Paul’s departure. St. Luke, however, 
does not say that Jesus remained for any such 
reason, nor that Joseph and Mary lost sight of 
Him through any failure of duty. Popular books 
add much to the narrative. 

All the pilgrims used to go to the Temple on the 
day of their departure, by a rule possibly based 
on1$ 1%. There would be a great crowd, and the 
temporary separation of a family in the colonnades 
and on the steps would be (as in great public 
gatherings now) a natural occurrence, causing 
little alarm. Possibly Joseph and Mary joine 
their fellow-travellers from Galilee, in the belief 
that the Child, who would know the time and 
point of departure, was among the younger pil- 
grims. The little fear they felt on the first day 
(Lk 2) rather supports the view mentioned above, 
that it was not Jesus’ first Passover. 

Our Lord’s ‘ parents’ (yove?s, Lk 2&—‘ Joseph and 
his mother’ is a correction in the interests of 
orthodox dogma), being ignorant of His having 
stayed behind, went therefore a day’s journey 
towards home. As we do not know the route 
they travelled by, it is impossible to say that 
they went as far as Beeroth (Farrar, Life of 
Christ, and others). Jericho is quite as Reeves | 
a resting-place. 

The search among the kinsfolk and acquaint- 
ances being in vain, they returned to Jerusalem, 
and found Him ‘after three days’ (probably from 
Bickell, pp. 126, 127. They are not justified in saying which 
Psalm or Psalms our Lord used. Ps. 136 has the general sup- 

ort. The Babylonian Gemara mentions Ps 23. The 114th 
salm, which Christian tradition (cf. the name of its tune, 
‘Peregrinus’) connects with the Passover, cannot have been 


the one mentioned (Mt 2639), as its use occurred before the actual 
supper (Bickell, p. 120). See art. HALLEL. 
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the time of separation). We need not inquire 
whether this expression means ‘on the third day’ 
(Herd quépas rpeis, cf. Mk 8! wera rpeis quépas).* The 
search on the road back to and in Jerusalem was a 
thorough one (dvafyrodyres), There must have been 
many persons who could be inquired of with safety, 
persons in sympathy with the pious hopes of Simeon 
and Anna (Lk 2*-*s), though these had probably 
passed away. It is St. Luke who tells us (2°) that 
there was a group of pious persons, who looked for 
the redemption of Jerusalem.+ As this refers to 
a period only twelve years previous, Joseph and 
Mary could easily find some of these residents of 
Jerusalem, even if the connexion had not been 
kept up in the yearly Passover visits (Lk 2"), We 
think that the reason for Joseph and Mary spend- 
ing at least a day in Jerusalem before going up to 
the Temple, was that they and our Lord were well 
known to this group of persons, and that they 
thought of Him as possibly among friends at Jeru- 
salem, Just as they had thought it possible on the 
first day of the separation that He was among 
the pilgrims. 

Christ in the Temple.—‘ And it came to pass, 
after three days they found him in the temple, 
sitting in the midst of the doctors (RVm ‘or 
teachers’), both hearing them, and asking them 
questions’ (Lk 2). By being present at the 
meeting of the Rabbis, Christ was obeying the 
counsel of Ben Sira (Sir 6*+**), which was possibly 
a commonplace piece of instruction in pious Israelite 
families. 


‘Stand thou in the multitude of the elders ; 
And whoso is wise, cleave thou unto him, 
Be willing to listen to every godly discourse ; 
And let not the proverbs of understanding escape thee. 
If thou seest a man of understanding, get thee betimes unto 


him, 

And let thy foot wear out the steps of his doors.’ 

A discussion has been raised as to the meaning 
of ‘in the midst’ (& pécy). Itis usually thought 
that Christ sat, as scholars did, on the floor, with 
the Rabbis on a raised bench or divan, arranged 
perhaps in a semicircle. év 76 péow occurs in Ac 
4’, where it cannot mean more than ‘present in a 
central position where others could see and hear,’ 
yet apart from the members of the court. Kuinoel 
watered down the expression here to ‘in the same 
room with the teachers.’ It has, however, been 
suggested that the Rabbis, being struck by the 
searching power of the questions put by Christ, 
and the depth of knowledge of the Law which they 
displayed, invited Him to take a seat among them- 
selves, as a mark of admiration, as well as for 
more convenience in the conversation. If this 
was so, their action would be somewhat similar 
to that in a British court of justice where a dis- 
tinguished visitor, or even witness, is sometimes 
complimented by an invitation to ‘take a seat on 
the Bench.’ It is said that members of the Sanhe- 
drin did sometimes, on extraordinary occasions, 
admit an inquirer to the same seat as themselves. 
It would be a probable thing to do, where the 

outh of the person made him, as in this case, 
tiable to partial concealment among older and 
taller bystanders. ; f 

There is no ground for supposing that Christ 
disputed with the Rabbis. It is clear that He in 
nowise offended their prejudices on this occasion. 
All that He said, although remarkable for His age, 


* The mystical school of interpreters have pointed out several 
parallels to this period : (a) Bengel says: ‘For the same number 
of days, when He lay in the grave, He was considered as lost by 

is disciples (Lk 24?1).’ ‘ . ; 

#0) aes writer says beautifully: ‘Seeing Mary sigh for 
three days for her Divine Son, I see again humanity during the 
3000 years of paganism, wandering in search of God. 

+ So RV with xB, etc., but cf. AV and AVm. The Vulgate has 
the more easy redemptionem Israel; Amiatinus: Hierusalem, 
and so Peshitta. 
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was suitable to it. The mode of higher religious 
teaching among the Jews seems to have been 
neither didactic nor catechetical, but by mutual 
interrogation between the teacher and the scholar. 
Hence the freedom used by the disciples and others 
in questioning their Teacher. Christ answered 
some questions and put others, no doubt with all 
marks of respect to those who ‘sat in Moses’ seat’ 
(Mt 232), 

What led to Christ’s desire to interview the 
Rabbis at all, and what was the subject of His 
questions? We can understand His intense in- 
terest in the recently celebrated Feast, its history 
and its meaning. Or, building on His previous 
knowledge of the Law and the Prophets, and on 
the current Messianic hopes, He might desire to 
learn from the Rabbis about the Messiah and the 
Messianic kingdom. Questions such as those dis- 
cussed in Mt 2%®, Mk 9", Jn 7 would be raised 
and would interest Him. Lk 20%: 8-33) Mk 10? 
give us other authentic instances of the points dis- 
cussed by the Jewish teachers of that age. It has, 
moreover, been suggested that on the journey up 
te Jerusalem, Mary for the first time told Him the 
story of His birth, of the messages of the angels, 
of the Magi, of Simeon, of Anna, of the flight into 
Egypt, and of the dreams of Joseph. It would be 
an overpowering revelation, for which, however, 
as a exceptional, though true child, He would be 
ready. 

We are in the realm of pure conjecture, but 
certainly it might be God’s way of revealing to 
the Divine Child a part of the truth about that 
Child’s nature and mission. That to Him, as to 
the Church, to the world, and to each of us, the 
truth should come ‘by divers portions and in 
divers manners’ (He 1!) is a conceivable, and 
perhaps the most probable theory. And such a 
revelation, falling on an unusually gifted soul 
(Lk 2%), on a soul infinitely more receptive, 
because of its sinlessness (Wis 7? 3 etc.), than any 
other soul could be, would quicken into energy 
His whole life. If this were so, we have an ade- 
quate exposition of our Lord’s desires, an adequate 
explanation of His action. 

‘All that heard him were amazed (AV astonished) 
at his understanding and his answers’ (Lk 2#), 
As, later on, ‘never man so spake’ (Jn 74°), so now, 
never child so spake. Yet as in the later case 
there was nothing contrary to true manhood, so 
now we ought not to think of anything contrary 
to true boyhood. It is worth noting that while 
AV has ‘astonished’ for the feeling of the by- 
standers (247 ¢éicrayro) and ‘amazed’ for that of 
Joseph and Mary (2% éerddynoav), RV_ simply 
reverses the terms. The former word is often 
rendered ‘ beside himself,’ ‘ beside themselves,’ but 
it is difficult to express in English the difference 
between the two verbs.* See artt. AMAZEMENT, 
ASTONISHMENT. 

In spite of the assembly of ‘grave and reverend 
signiors,’ Mary’s feelings were at once vented in 
audible address (ef7e) to her Son: ‘Child! why 
hast thou thus dealt with us? Behold, thy father 
and I have sought thee sorrowing!’ Her trouble 
overpowered her amazement. No doubt they were 
proud of Him in their hearts, but Mary thought it 
necessary mildly to chide Him for having caused 
them so much anxiety. We say ‘chide’ as the 
nearest expression of our thought, but few parents 
in the East or anywhere else would speak of what 


* Por thior&ves, cf. Mt 1293, Mk 212 321 542 651, Lk 856 2422, Ac 
97.12 g9. 11.15 921 1045 1216, 2 Co 513; and for éxrajecev, Mt 728 
1354 1925 292%, Mk 122 62 737 1026 1118, Lk 432.943, Ac 1312. The 
context sometimes offers no reason for the choice of one word 
rather than the other. The latter one may be the weaker of 
the two; in Mt 1925, Mk 1026 797 it needs an adverb to strengthen 
it. Etymological arguments cannot be pressed with regard to 
the popular Greek of the 1st century. 
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they deemed to be a child’s error so courteously 
and with such an absence of ‘temper.’ We notice 
that it was Mary who spoke, and this may possibly 
be urged as a point in favour of the orthodox view 
of the ‘Virgin Birth.’ If Joseph had been the 
natural father of Christ, he would have spoken to 
a son of that age, at least in addition to the 
mother. His silence seems to us to balance such 
expressions as ‘thy father and I,’ or ‘his parents.’* 
Mary joined Joseph with herself not only in her 
account of the continuous careful seeking (éf7- 
roduev), but also in her sorrow. | 

We now come to our Lord’s reply, which is a 
veritable crux interpretum. There is no variant in 
the Greek (Ti 67 éfnretré we ; odK 7Oeure bre Ev Tots TOU 
marpés jou det eval pe ;). Nor is there any doubt 
that the words were a reminder (with a slight touch 
of rebuke) that Joseph was not His father (cf. 6 marjp 
cov Kay, 248), and that in any case the claims of His 
Divine Father were paramount. The principal in- 


terpretations of év rots rod marpés wou are: (%) ‘in my 
Father’s house’; (6) ‘about my Father’s business’ ; 
(c) ‘among my Father’s servants and friends’; (@) 
combinations of (a) or (6) implying an intended 
vagueness. The Vulg. is in his que patris met sunt ; 
the Pesh. supports (@) ‘in my Father’s house,’ having 


29| Lis) [But does not beth support (c) as 


n 
much? ; cf. 1S 2” ete., te. by Semitic idiom 
‘house’ (as in English) may mean family, con- 
nexions]. 

In favour of (a) is the circumstance that rd twos, 
which strictly means ‘that which is a person’s 
property,’ came to be used specially of his house, 
the word ‘house’ being omitted. Field and Hum- 
phrey compare the colloquialism ‘I am going to 
my father’s.’ In profane Greek cf. Herod. i. 111, & 
Aprdayov: Philostratus, Vita Apollon. ii. 28, év rod 
Baowéws: Lucian, Philop. év Tavkiov: and many 
other cases where ofxos or rather olxjuara is to be 
understood. L. Bos, who collected many of these 
instances in his work on Greek Ellipses, held 
strongly that mpdyuaow (‘business’) was not the 
word to be supplied here. He gave (p. 193) the 
same explanation of Jn 1” (162 19°’) and Ac 215, 
but in these we find 7a ida. In the LXX, cf. Est 79 
kal @pOwrar év Trois ‘Aud Evdov, k.7.X.: Gn 415! where 
TdvTwv Tov Tod marpbs ov represents the MT ‘all 
my father’s house,’ and Job 18% On the other 
hand, the supporters of (a) say that no example 
has been produced in Biblical or profane Greek 
for ‘to be about a person’s business’ as a render- 
ing of elvac év rots tivos, though it is admitted that 
év rtovros tof (1 Ti 4) approaches it closely. 
Origen, Epiphanius, Theodoret, Theophylact, and 
Euthymius show a chain of commentators, ex- 
plaining a passage in their own language, who take 
it in the sense of ‘house.’ Sir 42! év rots marpixots 
atris (Vulg. in paternis suis) also seems to support 
it. 

Against this, and in favour of (6), it has been 
said that Christ did not mean to say ‘I could not 
return, I was in the Temple of God,’ but ‘My 
Father’s business is the most important thing for 
Me.’ It is also said that ‘the necessity of our 

* Where did Alford find ground for saying, ‘Up to this time 
Joseph had been so called (‘father’) by the holy Child Himself, 
but from this time never’? It may be so, but it is not recorded. 

t edvviecoes occurs four times in Luke (here, 1624. 25, Ac 2038) 
and nowhere else in NT. ‘Sorrowing’ (AV and RY) does not 
seem strong enough. ‘With intense anguish’ is rather the 
meaning. Farrar (St. Luke) suggests ‘with aching hearts.’ 
In Lk 1624. 25 AV has ‘to be tormented,’ but RV ‘to be in anguish,’ 
of the sufferings of the rich man in Hades. In Ac %038 it ex- 
presses the grief of the Ephesian elders at parting with St. 
Paul. The word used in the Peshitta here, is used for crevoxwpice 
in Ro 2% As dduvéoa: is frequent in Galen, Aretzus, and 
Hippocrates, it may be one of St. Luke’s medical words. We 
are reminded by it of that later poignant sorrow, commemo- 


rated in the ‘Stabat Mater.’ She felt already the ‘sharp and 
Plercing sword.’ 
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Lord’s being in His Father’s house could hardly be 
intended by Him as absolutely regulating all His. 
movements, and determining where He should be 
found, seeing that He had scarcely uttered the 
words in question before He withdrew with Joseph 
and Mary from that house, and spent the next 
eighteen years substantially away from it. On 
the other hand, the claim to be engaged in His 
Father's concerns had doubtless both frequently 
been alleged explicitly in respect of the occupation 
of His previous home life, and continued to be so 
during the subsequent periods of His eighteen 
years’ subjection to the parental rule ; His acknow- 
ledgment of that claim being in nowise intermitted 
by His withdrawal with His parents from His 
Father’s house. Intimations of a more general 
kind seem ‘easily capable of being read between 
the lines of the inspired narrative, which increase 
the probability that the AV, rather than the RV, 
expresses the meaning of the Evangelist’ (Dr. R. 
E. Wallis). It should also be noted that the ex- 
pression ‘my Father’s house’ occurs in Jn 2" in 
plain terms. 

In favour of (¢) we may quote the words of Jul. 
Déderlein (Newes Jahrbuch fiir deutsche Theologie, 
1892, i. 204): ‘‘‘In My Father’s honse” is not 
correct: Christ soon leaves the Temple. ‘‘ Busi- 
ness” is little better. . . . Joseph and Mary could 
hardly have been expected to understand that 
their child had special work to do for God’s king- 
dom’ (i.e. at that age). ... ‘Had they sought 
Him among the good, they would not have needed 
to seek long. Instead of this, they sought Him éyv 
Tots auyyevéow Kal Tois yworois, who afterwards 
tried to cast Him down from the hill (4°29), and 
therefore even then would converse little about 
God’s word: on the other hand, He was to be 
found év rots rod rarpés wov, who held the office of 
the Word (Mt 237), and as such gladly listened to 
His eager questions . the masculine, so to 
speak, has the first claim on the rots, which is 
formed from oi, not from rd. There is no mention 
of things in the context. . . . In Ro 12° Luther, 
AV and RVm give the masculine, ‘‘them of low 
estate.” 1Co 12% 15%, Col 3! wdvra ev racw= 
‘all things in all men,” not ‘‘all things in all 
things.” In Lk 2 no one would render éy trois 
yeworots, ‘in the known places.” Again the pe 
at the end of the phrase seems to be antithetical 
and emphatic. ‘‘ Among those of My Father must 
Inot be?” ... Not in what place, but in what 
company He must be, the anxious ones are able 
to learn once for all . . . “where men speak of 
God, I shall surely be found”? (cf. a review in 
The Thinker, 1893, iii. 171 ff.). We think this 
explanation deserves more consideration than it 
has received. 

The syncretic combination of (a) and (8), as, e.g., 
by Alford and others, does not commend itself to 
the present writer. Finally, we should not forget 
that this conversation is one of the most likely 
ones in the Gospels to have been held in Aramaic 
and not in Greek. It will therefore be wise not 
to lay too much stress on the analogies quoted 
above on various sides of the question. Even the 
Greek of these two chapters, as we have it, is noted 
as Semitic in style, not in St. Luke’s classical 
manner (except, of course, 1%). The Pesh., as we 
noticed above, supports (a). The Sinaitic palim- 
psest has ‘Wist ye not that I must be with my 
Father?’ (Expos. Times, xii. [1901] p. 206).* 

eats and Mary ‘understood not the saying 
which he spake unto them’ (Lk 2°), Therefore He 


_, Besides the works quoted above, the reader should consult 
Field's Otium Norvicense, Pars Tertia ; Expository Times, x. 484; 
Farrar, St. Luke in Cambridge Bible for Schools, 368, 369 (in 
which he abandons the view taken in Life of Christ, i. 78); and 
most reviews and criticisms on the Revised NT generally. ; 
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had not learned this from them, nor from other 
teachers, nor had He previously spoken much, if 
at all, of the Father. Their difficulty, of course, 
was not the literal question of grammar which 
troubles us. It was that they did not so realize 


the spiritual force of His saying (ob owjxav 70 


NLA). 

Although Joseph and Mary understood neither 
His words, nor His actions, nor Himself, and 
although His words and actions show that He now 
knew more than He had done of His Father, of 
Himself and of His mission, yet ‘He went down 
with them, and came to Nazareth and was subject 
unto them.” As W. R. Nicoll says: ‘He went 
their messages, did their work, humbled Himself, 
as if this episode at Jerusalem had never been’ 
(The Incarnate Saviour, p. 41). The twelve years 
of hidden life were followed by another eighteen 
years of retirement. Even Nathanael, living at 
Cana, a few miles off, had not heard of Him (Jn 
146-47). We may be sure that He who would ‘ fulfil 
all righteousness’ (Mt 3%) did not omit the yearly 
attendance at the Passover, and other feasts. He 
had at least to lead the life of example to His 
family and to His fellow-townsmen. Although 
we do not think that He or His were bound by all 
the rules of Pharisaic or of later Rabbinic Judaism, 
we may be sure that He did what was usual among 
pious Jews, partly because He would obey those 
who sat ‘in Moses’ seat’ (Mt 237-3), and partly 
because, like His future Apostle (Ro 14%, 1 Co 
8 ete.), He would put no stumbling-block in 
anyone’s way (Mt 17%). 

We know that after Christ’s ministry began, He 
spent much time in prayer, usually secret and for 
secrecy’s sake, on the mountain (Mt 14%, Mk 1° 
6%, Lk 371 516 gis. 28.29 ]}1), We cannot believe 
that this communion with His Father began with 
His ministry. Yet it seems unlikely that Christ 
in His early childhood would have followed this 
custom. May we date it from His return to 
Nazareth in His twelfth year? Then, His claim 
for liberty to be év rots rod rarpés (durov) would not 
seem to be a claim which either lay dormant for 
eighteen years (‘my Father's business’) or which 
was at once relinquished (by His return) and only 
taken up at intervals (‘my Father’s house’), in 
which case no claim for liberty was needed. More- 
over, ‘ His Father’s business’ for the next eighteen 
years was, as the event proved, preparation, And 
this is just what Christ did, and the secret prayer 
and meditation were part of it. If this custom 
began, or at least took a larger part in His life 
then, we can reconcile His words in the Temple 
with His life in the following years. And if 
‘house’ instead of ‘business’ be the word to be 
supplied, we can also believe that He knew that 
the whole Universe is the Father’s house (Jn 14), 
and not only the Temple ‘made with hands. ‘ 

It must also be noted that His growth ‘in 
wisdom’ implies not only learning by prayer and 
meditation, and learning from the written word, 
but also learning from observation of human life. 
We learn by these three sources, and He was made 
like unto His brethren. But for this last source of 
learning, time and the attainment of greater age 
are required. Did He know when His active work 
was to begin? Moses sinned by beginning too 
soon, but ignorance, and the thought that the 
right time might be sooner than it was, would be 
no sin. Yet He who ‘was in all points tempted 
like as we are, yet without sin’ (He 4"), might con- 
ceivably be tempted as Moses was. We tread here 
on difficult ground, and our ignorance, our desire 
not to err from the Faith, and our reverence for our 
Lord, bid us say no more. Meanwhile He did Tis 
duty in retirement, passing from boyhood into 
manhood, and waiting for the call which came 
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later. Was the non-appearance of the forerunner 
(Mal 3!) the sign that the time had not come, and 
his appearance the sign that the time was fulfilled 
(Mk 1)? 

‘And hismother kept all these sayings in her heart? 
(dvernper occurs in NT only here and Ac 1529; ef. Gn 
37" of Jacob concerning Joseph. 6 dé Tarhp avroo 
dvernpnoey rd piua, where E has the same tense as 
here dier#pec, perhaps by assimilation). But Jacob 
lost hope (Gn 37), while Mary kept these sayings 
in her heart. It was a close, persistent, faithful 
keeping, but a keeping in silence, even when it 
might have changed the attitude of His kinsmen 
towards Him, or indeed have saved His life. She 
spoke, no doubt, when the right time came. Stress 
is laid on her faithfulness and meditation also in 
Lk 2% We may ask whether ra pyjyara included 
other sayings than the pjua of Lk 2°. The mdvra 
of some MSS in the place of the radra of others 
leads us to think either of other sayings of Christ, 
or of the remarks of the Rabbis and others about 
Him (as in Lk 2"), And though He ‘was subject 
unto them,’ the goodness of Joseph and Mary, His 
own wisdom and advancing years, and now the 
deepened thoughts Mary had about Him, would 
surely prevent their making His subjection an 
obstacle or a hindrance to His development. 

Again we read of His progress (Lk 2°), though 
this refers to a time beyond the Boyhood. The 
statement about wisdom is a continuation of that 
in 2”, The next word jdxig is ambiguous. If we 
take the meaning ‘stature’ (AV and RV text), it 
applies only to a part of the time between twelve 
years of age and thirty. But the margin of AV 
and RV ‘age’ would seem to be preferable. 
Though increase in age is as inevitable as increase 
in stature, yet St. Luke, having spoken of Christ’s 
twelfth year, goes on to speak of His thirtieth, 
and characterizes by his transitional passage the 
whole of those eighteen years as a period of de- 
velopment. He cannot mean our thoughts to stop 
at the period when adult height was reached. The 
advance in 7A\.Kia must grammatically have the 
same duration as the advance in wisdom, and in 
favour with God and man.* 

2. Dogmatic conclusions.—The doctrines of the 
Incarnation, of the Union of the two Natures in 
one Person, and of the Kenosis are beyond the 
limits of this article, though it is impossible to 
avoid bearing them in mind in dealing with our 
subject. But an exegetical study of Lk 2%” 
shows a genuine human development of Christ in 
His boyhood. Body, soul and spicit made regular 
progress. With other children it is often the 
iregulavity which troubles their older friends. 
Childishness (in the bad sense), where we expect 
some measure of intelligence ; stupidity, which is 
sometimes the result of imperfect mental growth, 
and sometimes the result of the childish sins of 
laziness and self-will, are the common faults of 
children. Later on, the desire not to be subject to 
parental, or other restraint, and the premature 
longing for freedom (not necessarily for evil) are 
marks of sinful imperfection which we all recog- 
nize. Christ was free from them. When He was 
a child He lived, spake, and no doubt thought as a 
child, but as a sinless one. The awakening of the 
human consciousness was gradual. As Oosterzee 
(on Lk 2) says: ‘His recognition of Himself (we 
add ‘and of His mission’) formed part of His 
filling with wisdom. His public ministry did not 
begin with a sudden impulse, but was prepared for 


* Mere comparisons with other passages, even in this Gospel, 
cannot outweigh the above considerations. jin 193 no doubt 
the stature of Zacchewus is referred to; 1225 and Mt 67 are 
doubtful. In Eph 418 ‘stature’ is probably right. Jn 921. 23 
and certainly He 1111 mean ‘age.’ In the LXX, Ezk 1318, 2 Mac 
440. Job 2918 seem to bear the same meaning. But Symmachus 
in Ca 77 must have meant ‘stature.’ 


by His whole life. It was the forgetting or over- 
looking this which led some early heretics to date 
the Incarnation from the Baptism. But we see 
that at the age when childhood passes into youth, 
Christ was already aware (in part perhaps) of His 
mission.’ ‘The consciousness of His Divine Nature 
and power grew, and ripened, and strengthened, 
until the time of His showing unto Israel. 

Those who in times of controversy have most 
firmly held the Divinity of Christ have sometimes 
found a difficulty in admitting the ideas of growth 
and development in our Lord. This was specially 
so in the time before the careful statements of the 
Great Councils and the Fathers of that period. So 
Epiphanius (Her. li. 20) states that ‘some Catho- 
lics were inclined to admit the miracles of the 
Infancy (as in the Apocr. Gospels) as affording an 
argument against the Cerinthians, and a proof 
that it was not at His Baptism that Christ was 
first united to the man Jesus.’ Jeremy Taylor 
(Life of Christ, pt. i. §7) has a passage which is 
worth quoting: ‘They that love to serve God in 
hard questions use to dispute whether Christ did 
truly, or in appearance only, increase in wisdom. 
For, being personally united to the Word, and 
being the Eternal Wisdom of the Father, it seemed 
to them that a plenitude of Wisdom was as natural 
to the whole Person as to the Divine Nature. But 
others, fixing their belief upon the words of the 
story, which equally affirm Christ as properly to 
have ‘‘ increased in favour with God as with man, 
in favour as in stature,” they apprehend no incon- 
venience in athrming it to belong to the verity of 
human nature, to have degrees of understanding 
as well as of other perfections; and although the 
humanity of Christ made up the same Person with 
the Divinity, yet they think the Divinity still to 
be free, even in those communications which were 
imparted to the inferior Nature, and the Godhead 
might as well suspend the emanation of all the 
treasures of wisdom upon the humanity for a term, 
as He did the beatifical vision, which certainly 
was not imparted in the interval of His sad and 
dolorous passion.’ * See art. CHILDHOOD. 

LITERATURE —The works named in the preceding article and 
those quoted above. On the dogmatic problem see Hooker, 
Eccles. Polity, v. ivi. 10, liv. 6; Thomas Aquinas, Swmma, Pars 
Tertia, Questiones 7-12; Dorner, History of the Development 
of the Doctrine of the Person of Christ, on the true growth of 
the Humanity, Division 1. vol. i. 45, 343; vol. ii. 89, 125, 139, 
204, 213, 214, 281, 285, 287, 365, 3CS, 432; vol. iii. 18, 20, 30, 127, 
140, 147, 256. On the Apocryphal stories of the Boyhood see 
Trench, Miracles, Introd. iv. 2; Nicolas, Etude sur les Bvan- 
giles Apocryphes, Paris, 1865 ; also the ‘ Lives of Christ’ and the 
Commentaries on St. Luke. 
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Goulburn, Gospel of the Childhood, Thoughts upon the Lituryt- 
cal Gospels, iy 132, ch. viii. ; Bourdaloue, Sermon for 1st Sunday 
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Jesus Christ the Divine Man, ch. vi. ; Samuel Cox, Bird’s Nest, 
etc, p. 16; W. R. Nicoll, The Incarnate Saviour, chs. ii. and 
iii.; Godet, ‘Life of Jesus prior to His Public Ministry’ in 
Thinker, vii. 390-404 ; F. W. Robertson, Sermons, 2nd ser. p. 
175 ff. ; Hxpositor, 2nd ser. viii. [1884] p. 17 ff., 4th ser. iv. [1891] 
p. 1ff., 5th ser. ii. 308) P 69 ff. ; Liddon, Bampton Lect.8 p. 
456ff.; Farrar, Christ in Art, pp. 271-291. 
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BRASS.— Wherever we find the word ‘ brass’ in 
the EV, we may be reasonably certain that copper 
or bronze is intended. Copper was universally 
used by the ancients, on account of its extreme 
ductility. In Bible lands it was mined in the 
region of Lebanon, in Edom, in the Sinaitic pen- 
insula, where the great Egyptian mines were 


* The reference i i "7 
Ak 1504, e in the last sentence is, of course, to Mt 2746, 


located, and in the isle of Cyprus. Grass is a 
fictitious metal, an alloy of copper and zinc; 
bronze is a mixture of copper and tin. But while 
in ancient vessels a combination of tin with copper 
is frequently found, analysis hardly ever reveals 
the presence of zine. f 

1. The word ya\xéa in Mk 74 (found here only in 
the NT), AV and RV ‘brasen vessels,’ may be tr. 
‘copper vessels,’ and is actually so rendered in the 
German and Dutch versions. , 

2, The noun xaAkés, tr. ‘brass,’ is used by Christ 
in Mt 109 ‘Get you no gold nor silver nor brass 
in your purses,’ by metonymy for copper coin. 
xarxés occurs also in Mk 6° 124, where it is tr. 
‘money,’ marg. ‘ brass.’ 

3. The word yaAxoXiBavov, white copper, tr. ‘ fine 
brass’? (RV ‘burnished brass’) in Rev 1 2'8 (cf. 
Dn 10%), is descriptively applied to the feet of 
Christ as He appeared in the vision of St. John 
in Patmos. There is quite a diversity of opinion 
as to its correct meaning. Some have supposed it 
to be that rare metal, more precious than gold, 
Orichalcum, whilst others have thought of frank- 
incense and even of amber. In this connexion it 
evidently refers to the strength and stable majesty 
of the glorified Christ, in the same way as the 
Heb. néhésheth is used in the OT (Ps 107", Mic 47°, 
Zec 61). 

LITERATURE.—Hastings’ DB, art. ‘ Brass’; Smith, Dict. of 
Antig. s.v, ‘Aes’; Grimm-Thayer, Lex. 8.0. xarxodiSavoy. 

HENRY E. DOSKER. 

BREAD.—In Syria and Palestine there are cer- 
tain shrines and groves that have been preserved 
undisturbed through times of political change, and 
are to-day venerated by all the religions of the 
country. Suchalso has been the unchanged history 
of bread in Bible lands. Itis to-day practically what 
it has always been with regard to (1) the materials 
of which it is made, (2) the way in which it is pre- 
pared, (3) its importance and use as an article of 
food, and (4) the symbolism and sanctity suggested 
by its value. 

4. Materials.—Bread is usually made of wheat 
flour, the wheat of the Syrian plains being remark- 
able for its nutritious quality. An inferior and 
cheaper kind of bread is also made from barley 
flour, and less frequently the meal of Indian corn 
is used. 

2. Modes of preparation.—The most primitive 
way is that of making a hollow in the ground, 
burning twigs, thorn-bushes, thistles and dry grass 
upon it, and then laying the flat cakes of dough 
upon the hot ashes. These loaves are about seven 
inches in diameter and from half an inch to an 
inch in thickness. The upper surface is frequently 
studded with seeds of Indian corn, and they are 
generally turned in the process of baking (Hos 78). 
They are ‘cakes upon the hearth’ (Gn 18°), ‘ baken 
upon the coals’ (1 K 1738). Such probably were 
the barley loaves brought to Christ at the feeding 
of the five thousand (Jn 6%). Out of this custom, 
prevailing among the pastoral tribes and the poorest 
of the peasantry, were developed several improved 
methods made possible by more civilized conditions 
of life. (a) Large smooth pebbles were laid over 
the hollow in the ground, and when the fire had 
been kept up for a sufficient time, the ashes were 
removed and the loaves were laid upon the hot 
stones.—(b) Thinner cakes of both leavened and un- 
leavened bread were made upon a flat pan or convex 
griddle. These are now made especially at times 
of religious festival, and are coated on the upper 
surface with olive oil and sprinkled with aromatic 
seeds. They recall the ‘oiled bread’ of Lv 85, and 
the ‘ wafers anointed with oil’ of Ex 29? and Lv 
24.—(c) The cavity for the fire is deepened, and a 
cylindrical hole about the size of half a flour barrel 
is made of stone and lime with a facing of plaster. 
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The pebbles are still left at the bottom for the 


better preservation of the heat, and the same fuel 
is applied till the oven has been sufficiently heated. 
The ough is then rolled out into broad thin cakes, 
and each disc, after being still further distended by 
being passed with a quick rotatory motion between 
the hands of the female baker, is laid on a convex 
cushion or pad, and is thus transferred evenly to 
the hot wa 1 of the cavity. In a moment it is 
fired, and as it begins to peel off it is lifted and 
laid above the others at her side.—(d) The most 
developed form is that of the public oven in the 
village or town. Here features of the more primi- 
tive types still survive, but the cavity now becomes 
a low vaulted recess about twelve feet in length, 
and the cS are changed into a pavement of 
smoothed and squared stones. On it wood and 
lighter fuel of thorns are burnt, and the glowing 
ashes are finally brushed to each side of the vault. 
When the oven has been thus prepared the discs 
of dough are laid in rows upon long thin boards 
like canoe paddles, and are inserted by these into 
the oven, and by a quick jerk of the arm slipped 
off and placed upon the hot pavement to be fired. 
These loaves, when fired, are about an inch in 
thickness and about eight inches in diameter, and 
when newly baked are soft and flexible. 

3. Use and importance of bread.—In the West 
bread is eaten more or less along with the other 
articles of food that chiefly constitute the meal ; 
but in the East those other articles are rather 
eaten along with bread, and are regarded as merely 
accessory to it. When the farmer, carpenter, 
blacksmith or mason leaves the house for the day’s 
labour, or the messenger or muleteer sets out 
on his journey, he wraps his other articles of 
food in the thin loaves of home-made bread. In 
the case of loaves fired in the public oven, these, 
owing to the glutinous adhesiveness and elasticity 
of the dough, and the sudden formation within 
them of vapour on the hot pavement, puff out into 
air-tight balls. They can then be opened a little 
at one side, and the loaf thus forms a natural pouch 
enclosing the meat, cheese, raisins or olives to 
be eaten with it by the labourer. As the loaf 
thus literally includes everything, so bread repre- 
sents generally the food of man. A great exclu- 
sion was expressed in ‘ Man shall not live by bread 
alone’ (Lk 44). In the miraculous feeding of the 
multitude (Mt 141** ||) it was enough to provide 
them with bread. It was three loaves of bread 
that the man asked from his neighbour to put 
before his guest (Lk 11°). Two would have been 
sufficient for his actual needs ; but even in such an 
emergency a third loaf was required to represent 
that superabundant something which as a touch of 

ace, often passing into tyrannical imposition, so 
» affects Oriental social life. 


In the act of eating, Oriental bread is broken or 
torn apart by the hand. This is easily done with 
the bread of the public oven, as it can be separated 


into two thin layers. The thin home-made bread 
is named both in Hebrew and Arabic from its thin- 
ness, and is translated ‘wafer’ in Ex 29%, Lv 875, 
Nu 6, 1 Ch 23% (RV). Such bread is called 
pr (rakik; Arab. markik, from warak, ‘foliage,’ 
‘paper’). At a meal a small piece of such bread 
is torn off, and with the ease and skill of long 
habit is folded over at the end held in the hand. 
It thus makes a spoon, which is eaten along with 
whatever is lifted by it out of the common dish. 
This is the dipping in the dish (Mt 26”), and is 
accomplished without allowing the contents of the 
dish to be touched by the fingers or by anything 
that has previously been in contact with the lips 
of those who sit at meat. _ 

4. Symbolism and sanctity of bread.—In a land 
where communication with other sources of supply 
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was difficult, everything depended upon the local 
wheat and barley harvest. As this in turn de- 
oes upon the rain in its season, which was 
veyond the control of the sower, a special sanctity 
attached itself to what was peculiarly a gift of 
God, and a reminder of His continual and often 
undeserved care (Mt 5%). To the disciples of 
Jesus, ‘Give us this day our daily bread’ would 
seem a very natural petition. An Oriental seeing 
a scrap of bread on the road will usually lift it up 
and throw it to a street dog, or place it in a crevice 
of the wall or on a tree heatteh where the birds 
may find it. It should not be trodden under foot 
in the common dust. Thus the most familiar 
article of food, so constantly in the hands of all, 
both rich and poor, and used alike by the evil and 
the good, had in it an element of mystery and 
nobility as having been touched by the unseen 
Giver of all good. How deeply this feeling of 
reverence possessed the mind of the Lord Jesus is 
evidenced by the fact that He was recognized in 
the breaking of bread (Lk 24°). 

In the social customs of the East, the giving and 
receiving of bread has always been the principal 
fastor in establishing a bond of peace between the 
host and tie guest at his table. It was a gravely 
unnatural offence to violate that law of hospitality. 
Of this offence Judas Iscariot was guilty at the 
Last Supper. 

In travelling through Palestine and partaking of 
the hospitality of the peasantry, one may notice in 
the bread the indentations of the pebbles, and small 
patches of grey ash, with here and there an inlaid 
attachment of singed grass or charred thorn, the 
result of the simple baking process. It is bread, 
however, the best that the poor can give, and it is 
given with gladness and the dignity of a high 
duty towards the guest. When Christ sent forth 
His disciples to tell of His approach, He charged 
them to take no bread with them (Mk 68). It would 
have been a serious discourtesy to have set aside as 
unfit for their use that which was offered to them 
willingly by their own people, and would have 
hindered the reception of the good tidings of the 
Kingdom. 

To the crowd that selfishly followed Christ the 
giving of bread as by Moses was the sordid sum- 
mary of Messianic hope (Jn 6%). God’s gift of 
natural food to His people enters into the praises of 
the Magnificat (Lk 1%). When Christ called Him- 
self ‘the bread of life’ (Jn 6*), He could confidently 
appeal to all the endeared and sacred associations 
connected in the East with the meaning and use of 
bread. In the initiation of the Passover, and inits 
commemoration afterwards, bread was regarded by 
the Israelites as the most general and effective 
symbol of their life in Egypt. In the initiation of 
he new covenant also the same humble article of 
food was adopted at the Lord’s Supper, to be, with 
wine, the token of fellowship between Himself and 
His Church, and the symbol among His discipleg of 
the Communion of Saints. The use of a symbol 
so familiar and accessible to all, and so representa- 
tive of common life, seems to suggest that to the 
mind of Christ some realized and visible com- 
munion among the ees of His Church was 
yossible and to be expected. 
Agi ! G. M. MACKIE. 

BREAKFAST.—Lk 11%8 (RVm). See DINNER 
and MEALS. 


BREAST.—See Bosom. 


BREATHING.—On the evening of the Resurrec- 
tion, the Lord appeared to the disciples, gave them 
the commission ‘As my Father, etc.,’ ‘and when 
he had said this, he breathed on them (évepvonce), 
and saith unto them, Receive ye the Holy Ghost 
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(AdBere Ivetua”Ayov). Whose soever sims... re- 
tained, Jn 202%. The word éug¢uvodw is that em- 
ployed by LXX to translate n5} in Gn 27, Ezk 37°. 
As Westcott observes, ‘the same image which was 
used to describe the communication of the natural 
life [at the Creation] is here used to express the 
communication of the new, spiritual life of re- 
created humanity.’ The figure of human life de- 
pending on the breath of God is frequent in the 
Bible ; besides above passages, see Job 121° 334, Ps 
33°, Is 42°, Dn 5%, Ac 17%. In the following the 
breath of God is synonymous with the manifesta- 
tion of His power: 2S 22)6, Job 37! 417, Is 114. 
Both ideas seem to underlie our Lord’s action. 
The Church was now receiving its commission, and 
the efficacy and reality of the commission must 
depend upon the indwelling in the Church of the 
same Spirit as was in Christ Himself. ‘ Alike the 
mission of the Church and its authority to forgive 
or retain sins are connected with a personal quali- 
fication, ‘‘ Take ye the Holy Ghost ”’ (Edersheim, 
ii. 644). The work was not new, but was that 
already received from the Father by the Son and 
now handed on to that Church which was to be 
Christ’s body on earth. He had compared the 
action of the Spirit to breath (Jn 3%). ‘ By breath- 
ing on them He signified that the Holy Ghost was 
the Spirit not of the Father alone but likewise His 
own’ (Aug. St. John, tr. 121). 

Considerable difference of opinion exists as to 
whether the act of breathing, with the authority 
to retain or forgive sin, was bestowed upon the 
Apostles only or on others besides. Those who 
limit it to the Apostles urge that ‘disciples’ is 
always in the later chapters of St. John used to 
signify Apostles; and that, even if others were 
present, the analogy of Mt 28!® and Mk 16!4!8 im- 
Pe that the breathing and commission were 
imited to the Apostles. They would then see in 
the act a formal ministerial ordination.* On the 
other hand, Westcott and many others, comparing 
Lk 24°, see no reason whatever for limiting the 
act and commission to Apostles. Even of the 
Eleven we know that Thomas at least was absent 
(Jn 20%). The commission was one given to the 
Christian society as a body : in it in its corporate 
capacity would dwell the Holy Ghost, and the 
authority of retaining or forgiving sins. 


LITERATURE. —The Commentaries on St. John; Westcott, 
Revelation of Risen Lord, p. 81; Edersheim, Life and Times 
of Jesus the Messiah, ii. 644 ; Gore, Christian Ministry, p. 229; 
Stanley, Christian Institutions, p. 192. 

J. B. Bristow. 


BRETHREN OF THE LORD.—The only three 
theories about ‘the brethren of the Lord* which 
are worthy of serious consideration are.those which 
are called by Lightfoot (1) the Hieronymian (from 
its advocacy by Jerome [Hieronymus)]), (2) the 
pee (from its advocacy by Epiphanius), 
and (3} the Helvidian (from its advocacy by 
Jeyome’s opponent, Helvidius). 

According to the Hieronymian view, the ‘ breth- 
ren’ of Jesus were His first cousins, being sons of 
the Virgin’s sister, Mary the wife of Clopas. Ac- 
cording to the Epiphanian view, they were sons 
of Joseph by a former wife. According to the 
Helvidian view, they were sons of Joseph and 
Mary born after Jesus. All these views claim to 
be Scriptural, and the Epiphanian claims in addi- 
tion to be in accordance with the most ancient 
tradition. 

i. POINTS THAT ARE CERTAIN.—In discussing a 
question of such intricacy as the present, it is well 
to begin by distinguishing what is reasonably 
certain from what is uncertain. A careful com- 

* Stanley (Christ. Inst. p. 192) states that ‘in the Abyssinian 


and Alexandrian Church ordination was, and still is, by breath- 
ing. 
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parison of the relevant Scripture passages renders 
it certain— : 
2 ( 1) That the brethren of the Lord,"whatever their 
true relationship to Him was, lived ander the same 
roof with Jesus and His mother, and were regarded 
as members of the Virgin's family. The common 
household is implied in Jn 7°, and more distinctly 
still in 2, where we read that ‘he went down to 
Capernaum, he, and his mother, and his brethren, 
and his disciples: and there they abode not many 
days.’ That the brethren were members of the 
same family as Jesus, and stood in some definite 
filial relation to Joseph and Mary, is distinctly 
stated in Mt 13°||, ‘Is not this the carpenter's son ? 
is not his mother called Mary? and his brethren, 
James, and Joseph,* and Simon, and Judas? And 
his sisters, are they not all} with us? (cf. alse 
Mt 12% ‘Behold thy mother and thy brethren 
stand without, seeking to speak to thee’). In 
harmony with this the Gospels represent the 
brethren of Jesus as habitually going about in 
company with the Virgin (Mt 12%|)). f 

(2) That the brethren of Jesus were jealous of 
Him, and up to the time of the Resurrection dis- 
believed His claims. Thus the Gospels represent. 
Jesus as lamenting the unbelief and want of sym- 
pathy of His near relatives: ‘A prophet is not 
without honour, save in his own country, and 
among his own kin, and in his own house’ (Mk 6%) ; 
and again, ‘My time is not yet come, but your 
time is alway ready. The world cannot hate you, 
but me it hateth’ (Jn 7%). There are, moreover, 
the still more definite statements, ‘ For even his 
brethren did not believe on him’ (Jn 7°); and, 
‘his friends (oi rap’ avrod) went out to lay hold on 
him, for they said, He is beside himself’ (Mk 3”). 

Some attempts have been made to attenuate the force of these 
passages. Cornelius a Lapide, for instance, commenting on 
Jn 75, says: ‘Licet enim viderent eum tot signa et miracula 
facere, illaque vera esse non dubitarent, tamen dubitabant an 
ipse esset Messias et Dei Filius: licet enim hoe verunr esse 
optarent, et ex parte ob tot ejus miracula erederent—tamen alia 
ex parte videntes ejus paupertatem et neglectum, dubitabant. 
Ut ergo certi hac de re fiant, hortantur Christum ire secum in 
Jerusalem, etc.’ But St. John asserts disbelief (0232 tv:c7svov), 
not doubt, and implies jealousy and hostility. Other critics 
have maintained that some only of the brethren disbelieved. 
But St. John’s language at the very least asserts that the 


majority (that is, three out of the four brethren) disbelieved, 
and almost certainly implies the disbelief of all. 


From this there follows the necessary inference— 

(3) That none of the brethren were numbered 
among the Twelve Apostles. This conclusion is 
confirmed by the manner in which they are dis- 
tinguished from the Twelve in Ac 14, ‘[The 
eleven] all with one accord continued steadfastly 
in prayer with the women, and Mary the mother 
of Jesus, and with his brethren.’ With this may 
be compared 1 Co 9° (‘ Have we no right to lead 
about a wife that is a believer, even as the rest of 
the apostles, and the brethren of the Lord, and 
Cephas?’), which, though less decisive than Ac 14, 
because Cephas is first classed among the Twelve 
and then separately, points in the same direction. 
It is no sufficient reply to this to say that in Gal 
19 James is called an Apostle (‘But other of the 
apostles saw I none, save [ed 47)] James the Lord’s 
brother’). Granting that this is the case, though 
it has been denied (e.g. by Grotius, Winer, Bleek ; 
cf. RVm), it may be fairly maintained that St. 
James is called an Apostle in that wider sense in 
which the term is applied to St. Paul himself, to 
St. Barnabas (Ac 14414, 1 Co 98), to Andronicus 
and Junias (Ro 167), and perhaps also to Silvanus 

* In Mt. the correct reading seems to be ‘Iwrng (so WH and 


Ae BC, etc.) In Mk 63 'Iweyr0s (BDL, etc.) is certainly 
right. 


; + Epiphanius says that there were only two sisters, Mary and 
Salome, but the +xc«: shows that there were three at least. 


The present passage seems to indicate that they were married, 
and resided at Nazareth. 
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(1 Th 26, cf. 14). That James the Lord’s brother 
was one of the Twelve is implied already in the 
Gospel according to the Hebrews (c. A.D. 100),* but 
the evidence of this dubious source cannot outweigh 
the strong negative presumption afforded by the 
canonical writings. + 

ii. THE HIERONYMIAN VIEW.—With these three 
points established, we proceed to consider the 
Hieronymian view that the brethren of Jesus 
were really His first cousins. Jerome’s theory, 
as stated by himself in his acrimonious but aie 
treatise adversus Helvidiwm, involves the following 
positions :— 

(a) That James the Lord’s brother was an 
Apostle, being identical with James the Less, the 
son of Alpheus. 

(6) That the mother of James and of the other 
‘brethren’ was ‘ Mary of Clopas’ (Jn 19%). 

(c) That this Mary was the Virgin’s sister. 

As developed by subsequent writers, the Hier- 
onymian theory attirms in addition— 

(zd) That Simon the Zealot and Judas ‘not 
Iscariot’ were also brethren of the Lord. 

(e) That Clopas is identical with Alpheus, and 
that consequently ‘ Mary of Clopas’ is not to be 
regarded as the daughter of Clopas, but as his wife. 

As these two additional points are maintained 
by all modern followers of Jerome, we shall regard 
them as integral parts of the Hieronymian theory. 
Jerome’s theory has already been virtually dis- 
ee by the proof (i. 2, 3) that the Lord’s 

rethren were not Apostles, but its great ingenuity 
and wide acceptance§ render full discussion of it 
necessary. 

A. Arguments for the Hieronymian view. — 

(1) James the Lord’s brother must have been of 
the Twelve, because he is called an Apostle, Gal 
1°. (For a reply to this see i. 2, 3). 

(2) James the Lord’s brother must have been of 
the Twelve, because he exercised great authority 
among, and even over Apostles. Thus at the 
Council of Jerusalem he presided and pronounced 
the decision, although St. Peter himself was 

resent (Ac 15%). St. Paul names him before St. 

eter as one of the chief pillars of the Church 
(Gal 2°). The Galatian heretics appealed to his 
authority as superior to that of St. Paul (Gal 
21°), and his importance is further shewn by such 
passages as Ac 12!7 2118, : a A 

Reply. —St. James’ prominent position is ad- 
mitted, but it can be accounted for without sup- 
posing him to have been of the Twelve. For— 

(a) His close relationship to Jesus (whatever the 
relationship was) would have sufficed of itself to 


gain him great consideration among the first 
Christians. He probably owed in part at least 


to this his election to the see of Jerusalem. 
Relationship to Jesus was clearly the main motive 
in the appointment of his successor, Symeon the 
son of Clopas,|| who was a cousin of Jesus (Eusebius, 


* This Gospel represents him as present at the Last Supper, 
and therefore clearly as one of the Twelve. aD : 

+ It is perhaps worth adding that St. James in his Epistle does 
not claim to be of the Twelve, and that his brother St. Jude 
seems even to exclude himself from the number of the Apostles 

de 17). ? 
os Daten himself says : ‘ Mariam Cleophe Joannes Evangelista 
cognominat, sive a patre, sive a gentilitate famili#, aut qua- 
quumque alia caussa ei nomen imponens fio cboly Mol Fy 

§ Jerome’s treatise converted Augustine, who originally held 
the Epiphanian view, and the united influence of these two 
great doctors caused the Hieronymian view to prevail ex- 
clusiyely in the West. It is this view which is implied in the 
Liturgy, which, both in its Roman and in its Anglican form, 
regards James the Less, Simon Zelotes, and Judas not Iscariot 

en of Jesus. ‘ : , 
aS this Glowas was Joseph’s brother, and is perhaps identical 
with the Clopas of Jn 192, If so, and if (as is supposed by 
many) ‘ Mary of Clopas’ was the wife of Clopas, anc the sister 
of the Virgin, two brothers (Joseph and Clopas) must have 
married two sisters (the Virgin Mary and Mary of Clopas). For 
reasons to be presently given, we regard this combination as 


improbable. 
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HE iii. 11). Hegesippus speaks of the relations of 
Jesus as ‘ ruling the churches’ as such. Even as 
late as the-reign of Domitian they were sufficiently 
core to incur the jealousy of the tyrant (d.c. 
iii. 20), 

(0) James the Lord’s brother possessed personal 
qualities which fully account tor his elevation. 
Even the Jews, according to Hegesippus, rever- 
enced him for his piety, his unceasing prayers, 
his life-long Nazirite vow, and above all for his 
Justice (/.c, ii, 23). Josephus mentions the indig- 
nation which his execution excited among the 
Jews (Ant. XX. ix. 1), and in a passage not now 
extant ascribes the sufferings endured by the Jews 
during the siege of Jerusalem to Divine vengeance 
for his murder (Origen, ¢. Cedswm, i. 47). 

(3) James the Lord’s brother must have been of 
the Twelve, because there were only two promi- 
nent Jameses in the Church, as the expression 
‘James the Less’ (Mk 15%) indicates. He was 
therefore either James the Great, son of Zebedee, 
or James the Less, son of Alpheus. But he was 
not the former, who was martyred as early as 
A.D. 44 (Ac 12”). Therefore he was the latter, the 
son of Alpheeus. 

Reply.—Jerome and his followers have been mis- 
led by the Latin translation Jacobus minor, ‘James 
the Less.’ The Greek is "IdkwBos 6 puxpés, ‘ James 
the Little,’ the allusion being to his short stature. 

(4) The names of James, Simon, and Jude occur 
together, and in the same division, in all the 
Apostolic lists. This suggests—(a) that they were 
brothers, and (4) that they are identical with our 
Lord’s brethren of the same name (see Mt 10?#-, 
VS oe Ie Gite Acme) 

Reply.—\t has already been conclusively proved 
that our Lord’s brethren were not Apostles (see 
i. 2,3); but, waiving this point, we answer : (1) The 
occurrence of the three names together in the list 
of Apostles is no proof of fraternal relationship. 
(2) There is definite proof that the three were not 
brothers. For had they been so, it would natur- 
ally have been mentioned in some at least of the 
Gospels, as it is in the cases of the brothers Peter 
and Andrew, James and John. Moreover, the 
father of James is Alpheus, but the father of Jude 
is a certain James, of whom nothing definite is 
known. It is true that some propose to translate 
Tovdas laxwéPov (Lk 61, Ac 12%) ‘Jude the brother of 
James,’ but so unusual, and probably unexampled, 
a meaning would require at least to be indicated 
by the context. We conclude, therefore, that 
James was certainly not the brother of Jude, and 
there is no evidence tuat he was the brother of 
Simon. If he was the brother of any Apostle, it 
was of Matthew (Levi), whose father was also 
called Alpheus (Mk 2"). But even this, in the 
absence of any evidence of the identity of the two 
Alpheeuses, must be pronounced doubtful. 

Equally evident is it that these three Apostles 
were not brethren of Jesus. The coincidence of 
three such common names as James, Simon, and 
Jude in the list of brethren and in the list of 
Apostles proves nothing. So common are the 
names that they are duplicated in the Apostolic 
list itself. If it could be shown that James, Simon, 
and Jude, Apostles, were also brothers, the coinci- 
dence would be worth considering ; but since they 
were not, the coincidence is without significance. 
The very way in which these three Apostles are 
designated shows that they were not brethren of 
Jesus. It was necessary to distinguish them from 
three other Apostles of the same name, and yet 
they are not once called, for distinction, ‘the 
Lord’s brethren.’ James is called ‘of Alpheus,’ 
perhaps also ‘the Little’; Simon is called ‘the 
Cananean,’ and ‘the Zealot’ ; Jude receives no 
less than four distinguishing titles, ‘not Iscariot, 
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‘of James,’ ‘Thaddeus,’ and ‘Lebbeeus’ (Mt 10%, 
Western Text). How strange, if he: really was 
the Lord’s brother, that he is not once so de- 
scribed ! ‘ uae 

(5) The last argument consists of three distinct 
steps. (a) James, the son of Alpheus, the Apostle, 
is identical with ‘James the Little’ of Mk 15°= 
Mt 275°. But this James the Little had a brother 
Joses, clearly a well-known character, and_there- 
fore (since no other Joses is mentioned in_the 
Gospels) the same as Joses the brother of Jesus 
(Mk 6%; and Mt 13%, where the authorities are 
divided between the forms Joses and Joseph). 
(6) The mother of this James is called by the 
Synoptists Mary, and she is further described in 
Jn 19% as ‘Mary of Clopas’ (Mapia 7 tod Kiwra). 
This might mean ‘ Mary daughter of Clopas,’ but 
since Clopas and Alphzeus are the same word, both 
being transliterations of the Aramaic ‘Bon (Dn), 
the correct translation is ‘ Mary the wife of Clopas.’ 
(c) This Mary, wife of Clopas, is said by St. John 
to have been the Virgin’s sister. Accordingly 
James and Joses (and consequently also Simon 
and Jude), the Lord’s ‘brethren,’ were really His 
Jirst cousins on His mother’s side. _ 

Reply.—This argument is ingenious rather than 
strong. For (a) the identification of James the 
Little (Mk 15%) with the son of Alpheus, though 
generally accepted and not improbable, is only a 
guess. Indeed it may be argued that since St. 
Mark in his Gospel gives no hint that the son of 
Alpheus was called ‘the Little,’ he must mean 
by ‘James the Little’ another person. But con- 
ceding the identity (which, however, whether true 
or not, is too precarious to bear the weight of an 
important argument), we still cannot concede the 
identity of Joses, the brother of this James, with 
Joses the brother of Jesus. The identity of James 
of Alphzeus with James the Little may be con- 
ceded, because, though it is weakly attested, 
nothing of weight can be urged against it. But 
if this Joses, the brother of James, was also the 
brother of Jesus, then three of our Lord’s brethren 
were Apostles, a conclusion which is negatived by 
an overwhelming weight of evidence (see i. 2, 3). 
In such a case the mere coincidence of a name 
(and Joses or Joseph is, as Lightfoot shews, a 
particularly common name) is of no weight at all. 
(6) Jerome’s assumption that ‘Mary the mother 
of James and Joses’ (Mt., Mk.) is identical with 
‘Mary of Clopas’ is probably, though not cer- 
tainly, correct. But there is no ground for sup- 
posing, as Jerome’s supporters do, that this Mary 
was the wife of Clopas. There being no indication 
in the context to the contrary, the natural trans- 
lation of Mapia 7 ro} Kwa is ‘Mary the daughter 
of Clopas.’?* It is maintained, indeed, that since 
she was the mother of James the Little (who 
was an Apostle), her husband must have been 
Alpheeus, z.e. Clopas. But it is doubtful if James 
the Little really was an Apostle, and it is still 
more doubtful if Alphzeus is the same person as 
Clopas. K\wrdés, or, as it should probably be ac- 
cented, K\dras, is a purely Greek name, being 
contracted from Kyeémarpos (ef. Avriras from ’Avri- 
marpos). "Addatos (‘AXpaios, WH), on the other 
hand, is the Aramaic ‘sbn (Halpai), the initial 
guttural being, as is frequently the case, omitted. 
The names are therefore linguistically distinct. 
It is true that if there were strong independent 
reasons for identifying Alphzeus and Clopas, the 
linguistic difficulties might possibly be surmounted, 
but there are no such reasons, or at least none 
are alleged. 

Against the identification of KAdres and Alpheus it may be 
urged: (1) That inasmuch as initial sh’va is almost invariably 


*So Jerome himself understood it. The Vulg. Maria Cleophee 
preserves the ambiguity of the Greek. 
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represented by a full vowel in Greek (mide = Seropedi 5 nN 2S= 
cugoei; etc.), there is a presumption against a word like 
Clopas, which begins with two consonants, representing a 
Semitic name. (2) Although 7 is occasionally transliterated x in 
the middle or at the end of a word, this never, or hardly ever, 
happens at the beginning. (3) ‘Bon (abn) is transliterated quite 
regularly Xzag/ in 1Mac 117. (4) The w of Kiwres cannot be 
derived from °3)0. The nearest Semitic equivalent of Kawras 
would be some such form as xeidp. (5) The Semitic versions 
uniformly regard "AAdaios as a Semitic word, but Kiawzres as 
Greek, transliterating the ~ by Pp. 


(c) There is more plausibility about Jerome’s 
contention that Mary of Clopas is described in 
Jn 19% as the Virgin’s sister. The words are 
iorhkecav dé mapa TT! oraup@ 700 Inood 7m unthp avrov 
kal ) ddeAPy THs unTpos avTtov, Mapia 7 Too Kiwra, kal 
Mapia 7 Maydadnv7. It must be candidly admitted | 
that the prima facie impression which this passage 
makes upon the mind is that only three women are 
mentioned, and that the Virgin’s sister is Mary 
of Clopas. There are, however, important con- 
siderations on the other side. (1) When persons 
or things are enumerated in pairs (cf. the list_of 
Apostles, Mt 1074), the copula is not inserted be- 
tween the pairs. If, therefore, St. John in this 
passage designs to speak of two pairs of women, 
cal is correctly omitted before Mapla 7 70d KAwra. 
(2) The Synoptic parallels show that Salome, the 
mother of James and John, was present at the 
Crucifixion, and since it is unlikely that St. John 
would omit to mention the presence of his own 
mother, 7 ddeA¢y THs wnTpds aitod is probably not 
Mary of Clopas, but Salome. The suppression of 
her name is quite in the style of the Evangelist, 
who is very reticent in personal matters, and never 
even names himself. (3) If Mary of Clopas was 
sister to the Virgin, then two sisters had the same 
name, a circumstance most improbable, unless they 
were only step-sisters. The point is undoubtedly 
a difficult one, and different opinions will continue 
to be held about it, but fortunately its decision 
does not affect the main point of our inquiry, 
because, whether Mary of Clopas was the Virgin’s 
sister or not, there is no reason for supposing that 
she was the mother of the brethren of Jesus. 

B. Objections to the Hieronymian view.— 

The Hieronymian view is to be rejected, partly 
because the arguments in its favour, though in- 
genious, are inconclusive and often far-fetched ; 
partly because no trace of it is to be found before 
the time of Jerome, who apparently invented it ;* 
partly because it is obviously an attempt of an 
ardent champion of celibacy to maintain the per- 
petual virginity not only of Mare but of J caewh oa 
partly because it involves an unnatural use of the 
term ‘brethren’; + but chiefly because it is incon- 


_* Papias of Hierapolis (A.D. 120) used to be quoted on Jerome’s 
side, but Lightfoot has shown that the Papias in question lived 
in the llth century. Hegesippus (A.D. 160) and Clement of 
Alexandria (A.D. 200) have been wrongly claimed on the same 
side. In reality they support the Epiphanian view. 

_t Jerome indeed admits this : ‘Tu dicis (he is addressing Hel- 
vidius) Mariam virginem non permansisse: ego mihi plus 
vendico, etiam ipsum Joseph virginem fuisse per Mariam, ut 
ex virginali conjugio virgo filius nasceretur ’ (adv. Helv. xixe): 

{ It is true, as Jerome warmly urges (adv. FHlelvidium, xiv. 
xv.), that the OT usage of ‘ brother’ is somewhat wide. In 
1Ch 2821. 22 first cousins are called brethren (ODMR =adergo? 
abraiv, LXX): in Lv 104, first cousins once removed (O>°o8: 
=robs &derAgovs dudiv, LXX). So also in Gn 1414.16 Abraham's 
nephew is called his brother (yoy); and in Gn 2915 Jacob is 
called Laban’s brother. It cannot therefore be pronounced 
m possible that our Lord’s cousins might occasionally be alluded 
to as His brethren, especially if it be true, as is generally alleged 
that there is no word in Aramaic for cousin. At the same time 
it should be remembered that all Jerome's examples of an ex- 
tended use of ‘ brother’ are taken from the OT; that the usage 
of &dEAGOS is much less elastic than that of ny; thatno instances 
of a&deAgos=avedios are cited from profane writers; and that 
even the OT does not sanction the habitual use of mx to 
describe any other relationship than that of brother. The term 
éveios is not avoided in the NT (see Col 412), and Hegesippus 
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sistent with the three certainties, which, as we 
have shown, a true theory must necessarily pre- 
2 ae namely, the cOmmon household, the un- 
belief of the brethren, and theirnon-inelusion among 
the Twelve. Jerome’s theory is inconsistent not 
only with the last two of these certainties, but 
even with the first, for though his supporters allege 
that the two sisters were both widows and kept 
house together, this does not explain the fact that 
the brethren of Jesus are regarded in Scripture as 
belonging to the Virgin’s family, and are con- 
tinually represented as being in her company, and 
never in the company of their alleged mother, 
Mary of Clopas.* 

ili. THE HELVIDIAN AND EPIPHANIAN VIEWS.— 
The rejection of the Hieronymian view leaves the 
choice open between the Helvidian and the Epi- 
phanian views, both of which have the immense 
advantage over the Hieronymian of not being 
inconsistent with the three certainties laid down 
Cue eat eae 

A. Arguments for the Helvidian view.t— 

(1) The Helvidian view, which maintains that 
the brethren of Jesus were sons of Joseph and 
Mary, gives a fuller and more natural meaning to 
the term dée\goi than the Epiphanian, which denies 
that they were blood-relations of Jesus at all. 

Reply.—The advantage of the Helvidian view in 
this respect is but slight. Joseph was not a blood- 
relation of Jesus, and yet he is called, not onl 
by friends and acquaintances (Mt 13°=Mk 63, cf. 
also Jn 1 6%), but also by the Virgin herself (Lk 
2%), and by an Evangelist who lays great stress 
upon the supernatural birth (Lk 2%), the father of 
Jesus. Since, therefore, even in the Holy Family 
Joseph was called the father of Jesus, it is certain 
that if he had had sons, they would have been 
called the brethren of Jesus. 

(2) In Lk 2? Jesus is called Mary’s first-born son 
{rpwréroxov). This implies that she had other 
children. 

Reply.—mpwréroxos among the Jews was a tech- 
nical term, meaning ‘that which openeth the 
womb’ (Ex 34"), and does not imply the birth 
of other offspring. Indeed, the redemption-price 
of a first-born son, required by the Mosaic law, 
was due at the end of a month (Nu 8°"), before it 
could be known whether there was any likelihood 
of further offspring. Dr. Mayor objects that in a 
purely historical passage, like Lk 2’, this technical 
meaning is not to be thought of; but the subse- 
quent statement ‘they brought him up to Jeru- 
salem to present him to the Lord, as it is written 
in the law of the Lord, Every male that openeth 


the womb shall be called holy to the Lord’ (Lk 


2%. 23), renders it certain that it was precisely this 
which was in the Evangelist’s mind when he called 
Jesus mpwréroxov (so already Jerome, /.c. X.). 

(3) Mt 18, ‘before they came together’ (mplv 
4 cuvvedGeiv), implies that the connubia relations of 
Joseph and Mary were of the ordinary kind. 

Reply.—cvvedbeiv need not mean more than living 
_ together in the same house. ; 

(4) Mt 1%, ‘and knew her not till she had brought 
forth a son’ (kal otc éyivwoxey aitny ews ob erekey 
viéy),t implies that he knew her afterwards, especi- 
ally as the Evangelist mentions brothers and sisters 

_p. 160), in discussing the subject of our Lord’s human relation- 
thes ae the two dees distinct, calling Symeon, the second 
bishop of Jerusalem, and our Lord’s cousin, avepios 5 but James, 
the first bishop of Jerusalem, always «dsAgos. Clearly, there- 
fore, Hegesippus did not regard ad<ages rod Kupiov as equivalent 
to gvedibs, and he is our oldest and best authority. 

* In every passage of Scripture where the brethren are men- 
tioned, except Jn 7%, it is expressly said that they were in the 


the ietiols of these arguments were advanced by Helvidius 
himself, and the substance of most of the replies is to be found 


in Jerome. 


Ts 
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of Jesus, without any warning that they wer 
Mary’s children. Y . esac 
_ Reply.—This is an argument of real weight, and 
1s not adequately answered by Jerome, Cornelius a 
Lapide, Pearson, ete., who al ege such passages as 
Mt 28”, «Lo, Lam with you alway, even unto the 
end of the world,’ and 28 63, ‘ Michal the daughter 
of Saul had no child until the day of her death,’ as 
a proof that ‘until’ does not fix a limit or suggest 
a subsequent change. It is quite true that in such 
passages as those quoted, where the circumstances 
of the case preclude the idea of change, ‘until’ does 
not imply change. But ‘until’ does imply change 
when it introduces a state of things in which 
change is naturally to be expected. Thus, as Dr. 
Mayor justly remarks, if 2S 6% be made to read 
‘Michal the daughter of Saul had no child, wntil 
she left David and became the wife of Phaltiel,’ then 
‘until’ does imply that she had a child afterwards, 
because child-bearing is a natural and usual sequel 
of marriage. So in the present case it may be 
fairly argued that inasmuch as connubial inter- 
course is the natural accompaniment of marriage, 
the Evangelist in asserting that it did not take 
plate until a certain date, affirms that it took place 
afterwards. Still the argument, as applied to this 
particular case, is not convincing. The Evangelist 
is not (even by implication) comparing together 
the connubial relations of Joseph and Mary before 
and after the birth of Jesus (as, in the case supposed 
by Dr. Mayor, Michal’s connubial relations with 
David and Phaltiel are compared), but simpl 
affirming in the strongest possible way that Jose if 
had no share in the procreation of Jesus. Bengel’s 
laconic comment is therefore, upon the whole, 
justified—‘ donec] Non sequitur, ergo post.’ The 
subsequent mention of the brethren of Jesus (Mt 
13°°) does not affect the question, because it was 
well known, when the Evangelist wrote, who the 
brethren were, and there was no need to guard 
against misconception. 

(5) The fact that the brethren not only lived in 
the same house with the Virgin, but continually 
accompanied her wherever she went, is an indi- 
cation that they were her children as well as 
Joseph’s. 

Reply.—The tie which unites a step-mother and 
her step-sons is often extremely close, and con- 
sidering that Joseph was almost certainly dead 
before our Lord’s ministry began, and that Jesus 
was fully occupied with public affairs, it cannot be 
regarded as surprising that her step-sons (if such 
they were) constituted themselves her guardians 
and protectors. a E y 

B. Arauments for the Epiphanian view.— 

We shall now state the arguments for the theory 
of Epiphanius, and subject them to criticism from 
the Helvidian point of view. ge Xa 

(1) The Perpetual Virginity of Mary is implied 
in the narrative of the Annunciation (Lk 1**%), 
The angel Gabriel appeared to Mary, and after 
saluting her as ‘highly-favoured’ announced the 
manner of Christ’s birth as follows: ‘ Behold, thou 
shalt conceive in the womb, and shalt bring forth 
a son, and shalt call his name Jesus.’ The reply 
of Mary was, ‘How shall this be, seeing that I 
know not a man?’ (Ils éorat roto, émel dvdpa ov 
ywaokw ;). It is plain from this reply (1) that she 
understood the angel to mean that the child would 
be born in the natural way ; and (2) that there was 
some obstacle which prevented her from having a 
child in the natural way (‘I know not a man, 
‘ dvdpa ov ywdoxw’). These words cannot mean, ‘I 
do not ye¢ know a man.’ That would have been 
no obstacle to the fulfilment of the promise. The 
angel’s words related to the future (v.*4), and 
inasmuch as Mary was already betrothed (v.77), 


{ The xpuréroxoy of the TR here is certainly an interpolation | | 4 might shortly expect to be taken into her 


from Lk 27. 
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husband’s house, there was every prospect, so far 
as Mary’s status went, that the angel’s words 
would shortly be fulfilled. The only meaning, 
therefore, which in such a context Mary’s words 
can bear, is that she had devoted herself (with her 
betrothed’s consent) to a life of virginity, and that 
she expected to preserve, even In marriage, her 
virginal integrity (so nearly all the older ex- 
positors, including Ambrose, Augustine, Gregory 
of Nyssa, Theophylact, Bernard, Bede, Anselm, 
Aquinas, Cornelius a Lapide, Maldonatus, Grotius 3 
and in more recent times Bisping, Schegg, Schanz). 

Reply.—Such a vow or resolution is improbable 
in Marge case, because the Jews regarded virginity 
as less honourable than marriage, and childless- 
ness aS a calamity. Moreover, it is improbable 
that, if she had formed such a resolution, Joseph 
would have consented to be betrothed to her. 

These objections are undeniably weighty, but 
they do not fully meet the strong exegetical argu- 
ment for the traditional view. Moreover, it must 
be remembered (1) that the case in question is a 
unique and peculiar one, and that it is doubtful 
how far the canons of ordinary probability ought 
to be applied to it; (2) that esteem for virginit 
among contemporary Jews is vouched for (though 
only to a limited extent) by the writings of Philo, 
and the existence of the sect of the Essenes; (3) 
that a high esteem for virginity characterized the 
Christian movement from the first (Ae 21°, 1 Co 7), 
and formed part of the teaching of Christ (Mt 
1912) ; and consequently it is not incredible that 
Joseph and Mary, by whom Jesus was brought 
up, shared the sentiment, and communicated it 
to Him. 

(2) Virginity is regarded, not only by Christians, 
but by nearly all men, as, ideally at any rate, 
superior to marriage. It is therefore probable that 
the most privileged and holiest of women remained 
ever a virgin, as has been believed by most Chris- 
tians from the first.+ 

Reply.—This argument has weight, but is not 
conclusive. For (1) though ideally virginity is 
superior to marriage, being the condition of the 
holy angels and of the saints in heaven (Mt 22*°), 
yet practically marriage is in most cases to be pre- 
ferred to celibacy, as a more useful means of 
serving God. And since the estate of marriage 
is altogether holy, and is a religious mystery or 
sacrament, symbolizing the union between Christ 
and His Church (Eph 5*”), it is consistent with the 
highest reverence towards our Lord’s mother to 

.* This important passage is not alluded to by Mayor and 
Lightfoot, and is very inadequately dealt with by most recent 
commentators. B. Weiss (Com. in loc.) says that it is ‘a be- 
wildered question how she, the unstained maiden, can possibly 
come into this position.’ Considering that she was already 
betrothed, no such bewilderment was possible. If the angel had 
said that she would haye a son before marriage, such bewilder- 
ment would have been natural enough, for the coneubitus of 
betrothed persons, though not exactly forbidden, was not ap- 
proved. But the angel had not hinted at this. Dr. Plummer 
reproduces Weiss. Godet simply says: ‘Her question is the 
legitimate expression of the astonishment of a pure conscience.’ 
Schmiedel (Hneyc. Bibi. iii. 2956) regards the words as an inter- 
polation. Only Schanz (Com. in loc.) gives anything like an 
adequate discussion of the passage. Of the older expositors 
Cornelius a Lapide and Maldonatus are full, but uncritical. 

ii The early Christians, however, while believing the Perpetual 
Virginity as a fact, did not regard it as an article of faith. As 
late as c. A.D. 370, St. Basil could write: ‘The words, He knew 
her not till she brought forth her first-born son, do indeed afford 
a certain ground for thinking that Mary, after acting in all 
sanctity as the instrument of the Lord’s birth, which was 
brought about by the Holy Ghost, did not refuse to her hus- 
band the customary privileges of marriage. But as for our- 
selves, even though this view does no violence to rational piety 
(eh xol pendiv rai rns eUoE Bias Tepehuuoiveras AOyw), for her vir- 
ginity was necessary until she had fulfilled her function in con- 
nexion with the economy, whereas what happened afterwards 
concerns us little as not being connected with the mystery, 
yet since lovers of Christ cannot bear to hear that the Mother 
of God ever ceased to be a virgin, we regard the testimonies (to 


her perpetual virginity) which we have produced : yj , 
(Hom. in Sanct. Christ. Gen. ii). sili st 
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believe that after the birth of Jesus she bore 
children to her husband.* : 

(3) Reverence for Mary as ‘Mother of God 
would have prevented Joseph from cohabiting with 
her as her husband. 

Reply.—lf we could be sure that Joseph and 
Mary regarded the infant Jesus as God, this argu- 
ment would have great weight ; but it is just this 
soint which is doubtful. The angel described the 
infant as the Messiah, and the Son of God, but 
neither of these terms involved necessarily to 
Jewish ears the idea of Divinity. The term Son 
of God is used in the OT even of the Davidiec king. 

(4) The brethren of Jesus behave to Him as if 
they were elder brothers. Thus they are jealous 
of His popularity (Mk 6+), criticize and advise Him 
in no friendly spirit (Jn 7!**), attempt to control 
His actions, and even to place Him under restraint 
(Mk 32%-, cf. Mk 3*1\\). Butif they were older than 
Jesus, they were not Mary’s children. ; 

Reply.—It cannot be denied that their actions 
seem like those of elder brethren, but it is possible 
that they were only slightly younger than Jesus, 
and if so their conduct is perhaps intelligible. 

(5) Jesus upon the Cross commended His mother 
not to His ‘ brethren,’ but to St. John (Jn 19° *). 
He would have been very unlikely to do this, if 
His ‘ brethren’ had really been the Virgin’s sons. 

Reply.—(a) The cause of this arrangement may 
have been the great poverty of the brethren of 
Jesus, and the comparative affluence of St. John, 
who, after all, was a near relation of Jesus (a first 
cousin). This is, of course, possible; but there is 
nothing to indicate that the brethren of Jesus were 
specially poor. They were living with St. Mary, 
and their united earnings would, under ordinary 
circumstances, have sufticed to maintain a single 
household in comfort. (0) Some allege as a cause 
the unbelief of the brethren. But this is unlikely, 
because Jesus must have known that within a few 
days their unbelief would pass into faith. 

(6) The most ancient ecclesiastical tradition, 
especially that of Palestine, favours the Epi- 
phanian view. The testimony of Hegesippus, a 
native of Palestine, and a man of learning, who 
wrote about A.D. 160, is definitely against the 
Hieronymian, and (as is almost certain) in favour 
of the Epiphanian view. His works are lost, but 
in the fragments which remain, he consistently 
speaks of the first Bishop of Jerusalem (James) as 
the Lord’s brother ; but of the second (Symeon) as 
His cousin (aveyids, which he more exactly defines 
as 6 €k Oelov Tov Kuplov, the @etos being KXwras, the 
brother of Joseph).t Clearly, therefore, Hege- 
sippus did not regard the brethren of Jesus as His 


cousins. That he did not regard them as sons of 
Mary, is shown’ by his description of Jude, the 


Lord’s brother, as tod xara cdpxa Neyopévov atrod 
adehgpov, and by the fact that Eusebius and Epi- 
eae who draw their information mainly from 
um, regard the brethren as children of Joseph by 
a former wife.{ This view is taken by Clement of 
Alexandria, Origen, Hilary of Poitiers, Ambrose, 
Ambrosiaster, Gregory of Nyssa ; in fact, so far as 
we know, by all the Fathers before Jerome, with 
the exception of Tertullian, who probably, though 
his statements are not explicit, held the view of 


* Quite unjust, therefore, is the customary Hieronymian 
abuse of Helvidius as ‘spurcus heresiarcha,’ and the char- 
acterization of his theory as ‘ blasphemia.’ Those who use such 
language virtually deny the sanctity of marriage. Helvidius’ 
theory is perfectly reverent. Whether it is true or not is 
another question. 

t It is possible, but not capable of proof, that this Clopas, the 
brother of Joseph, and the father of Symeon (not Symeon the 
Lord’s brother), is identical with the Kawras of Jn 1925, or the 
Kacoras of Lk 2418, Kawras (KAdres) and Kacoras are etymo- 
logically the same word, both being contractions of Kasésrerpos. 

{ The statements of Hegesippus about our Lord’s brethren 
are noted by Eusebius, HH ii. 23, iii, 20, iii. 32, iv. 22. 
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Helvidius. Since Jerome the Western Church has 
adopted the Hieronymian theory, but the Eastern 
Church still maintains that of Epiphanius. The 
traditional evidence, therefore, is almost entirely 
on the side of the Epiphanian view. 

Reply. —It is possible that the Apocryphal 
Gospels, especially the Gospel of Peter and the 
Protevangelium of James, and not any authentic 
tradition, are the source of the Epiphanian theory. 
This is Jerome’s view, who taunts Epiphanians with 
following ‘deliramenta apoeryphorum.’ This, how- 
ever, is not likely. The statements of the best 
informed Fathers seem based on Hegesippus, who 
made an independent investigation, under specially 
favourable conditions. The Apocryphal Gospels 
probably adopted, rather than originated, the cur- 
rent view. 

C. The main objection to the Epiphanian view. 
—There is one objection to the Epiphanian view 
so important that it deserves special notice. It is 
well known that a high—an even extravagant— 
estimate of virginity prevailed extensively in the 
early Church ; and therefore there is some reason 
to suspect that, Just as, at the close of the 4th 
cent., zeal for the virginity of Joseph produced 
the Hieronymian theory, so, three centuries earlier, 
zeal for the virginity of Mary produced the Epi- 
phanian. That this may have been so, no cautious 
critic will deny; but it does not, upon the evi- 
dence, appear to be probable. For (1) if Mary bore 
to J eh. as the Helvidian theory assumes, seven 
children, of whom one was Bishop of Jerusalem, 
and three others prominent members of the Church, 
the non¢virginity of Mary after the birth of Jesus 
must have been so notorious a fact in the Apostolic 
Church, that the (practically) unanimous tradition 
of her perpetual virginity could never have arisen. 
(2) The tradition of the Perpetual Virginity was 
already prevalent early in the 2nd cent., that is, 
long before ascetic views were dominant or even 
aggressive in the Church. It prevailed, moreover, 
in Palestine, where, there is reason to believe, 
ascetic views had less influence than elsewhere. 
For these reasons we are inclined to think that the 
Epiphanian tradition has a real historical basis. 

iv. PROBABLE CONCLUSIONS. — The scantiness 
and ambiguity of the only really trustworthy 
evidence, the Scriptural, obliges us to be content 
with merely probable conclusions. The only con- 
clusion that seems to be certain is that Jerome’s 
theory is false. The claims of the two other 
theories are nearly evenly balanced ; nevertheless, 
it appears to us, after weighing the opposing argu- 
ments to the best of our power, that there is a 
slight but perceptible preponderance of Scriptural, 
and a much more decided preponderance of his- 
torical, evidence in favour of the Epiphanian theory. 

LITERATURE. — Jerome, adversus Helvidiwm; Epiphanius, 
adversus Antidicomarianitas (adversus Hoereses, iii. 2) (both 
important) ; Pearson, On the Creed ; Mill, Accounts of our Lord’s 
Brethren vindicated ; Schegg, Jakobus, der Bruder des Herrn ; 
Schanz, Comment. tiber Mt., Mc., Le.; Meyrick, art. ‘ James in 
Smith’s DB: Sieffert, art. ‘Jakobus,’ and Zockler, art. ‘Maria 
in PRE3; Lightfoot, Galatians, pp. 252-291; Mayor, Epistle of 
St. James (v. ff.) and art. ‘Brethren of the Lord’ in Hastings 
DB; art. ‘Clopas’ in Encyc. Bibl.; Farrar, Early Days of 
Christianity, ch. xix. ; Patrick, James the Lord's Brother, 1906, 
p. 4ff. C. HARRIS. 
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BRIMSTONE (burning stone or sulphur [6e?ov, 
commonly derived from 6¢ios, ‘divine,’ either be- 
cause sulphur was used for religious purification, 
or because lightning—the bolt of the gods. emits 
a sulphurous odour: others connect it with vw, 
‘agitate,’ cf. fumus, ‘smoke ’}).—Its use in Scrip- 
ture in the imagery of Divine judgment 1s founded 
on the story of the destruction of Sodom and the 
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cities of the Plain (Gn 194%), a catastrophe to 
which the Gospels frequently refer (Lk 17% 10}, 
Mk 6", Mt 10" 11%)” The story of this tragedy 
of Divine Leman casts its lurid light all down 
Scripture history, and has coloured Christian be- 
lief in its presentation of the Divine wrath. The 
Imagery of ‘fire and brimstone’ appears in the 
prophets and the Psalms as an impressive metaphor 
of heaven’s most pitiless judgment, while the story 
itself is often recalled both in the OT and in the 
NT. In the Book of Revelation it is a notable 
feature in the description of the Apocalyptic riders 
(917-18), that their breastplates are of fire and brim- 
stone, and from the mouths of their horses proceed 
the same dread emblems of wrath ; while no more 
impressive figure can be found to describe the final 
doom of the wicked in the end of the ages than 
that they shall be cast into the ‘lake of fire and 
brimstone,’ there to be ‘tormented day and night 
for ever and ever’ (Rev 19* 20! 218). 
J. Dick FLEMING. 

BROOK (Jn 18!; RVm ‘ravine, Gr. winter tor- 
rent,’ xelwappos) is the usual LXX equivalent of 
503, and seems to correspond in meaning with the 
Arab, wady=‘valley,’ but, more particularly, the 
watercourse in the bottom of the valley. The 
winter rains, rushing down from the mountain 
range, have hollowed out great channels westward, 
towards the Mediterranean. Much deeper are the 
gullies eastward, where the descent is steeper, 
towards the Jordan. Most cf these are quite dry 
during the greater part of the year. Ithough 
some are called ‘ rivers,’ ¢.g. Nahr el-Aweh, in the 
Plain of Sharon, and the Kishon, while others, 
such as ed-- Amd, which crosses the Plain of Genne- 
saret, and e/-Yarmuk, which comes down from 
the eastern uplands, draw abundant supplies from 
perennial springs, yet ‘ brook’ more accurately de- 
scribes them. 

The Kidron contains water only after heavy 
rains. It is the one ‘brook’ mentioned in the 
Gospels. Over it Jesus passed from the upper 
reom to Gethsemane on the night of His betrayal. 


The name j\17, from 77); is usually referred to the dark 
colour of the stream or ravine. The various forms of the name 
in Gr. are rod xédpou, Tov xedpav, and ray xedpwv. WH in ‘Notes 
on Select Readings,’ after reviewing the evidence, conclude in 
favour of tray xedpuv. ‘It probably preserves the true etymology 
of })77p, which seems to be an archaic (? Canaanite) plural of 
7p “the Dark [trees]”; for, though no name from this root 
is applied to any tree in Bib. Heb., some tree resembling a 
cedar was called by a similar name in at least the later lan- 
guage (see exx. in Buxtorf, Lex. Talim. 1976); and the Gr. 
zédo0s is probably of Phoenician origin.’ They suggest that 
isolated patches of cedar forests may have survived from pre- 
historic times. Lightfoot quotes (Chorag. Cent. 40) a Talmudic 
reference to two gigantic cedars standing on the Mt. of Olives 
even in the latest days of the Temple (Jerus. Taanith, fol. 69. 1), 
which may be taken as supporting this view. 


The valley begins in the wide hollow between 
the city and Mt. Scopus on the north. Turning 
southward, and passing under the eastern battle- 
ments, by a deep ravine it cuts off Jerusalem from 
Olivet. It is joined by the Valley of Hinnom, and 
thence, as Wady en-Nar, ‘ Valley of Fire,’ it winds 
down an ever deepening gorge, through the Wilder- 
ness of Judea, to the edge of the Dead Sea. The 
name Wady er-Rdhib, ‘Valley of the Monks,’ 
attaching to part of it, comes from the convent of 
Mar Saba, built on the right-hand face of the 
rorge, a sort of reformatory for refractory monks, 
in the midst of the wilderness. 

The inodern name of the brook Kidron is Wady 
Sitti Maryam, ‘Valley of the Lady Mary.’ As 
early as Eusebius and Jerome it was known as the 
Valley of Jehoshaphat, Jl 3*[Heb. 4*]. According 
to a tradition, common to Jews, Moslems, and 
Christians, this is to be the scene of the final Judg- 
ment. As against the Temple, which overlooked 
it, the valley ranked as an unclean district, and it 
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seems to have afforded burying-ground for people 

of the humbler orders (2 K a a this ee the 
eatly covet a grave in the Kidron valley. 

basis eer : W. EWING. 

BROTHERHOOD.—The word (dde\pér7s) does not 
occur at all in the Gospels, and is found only twice 
in the NT (1 P 2” and 5°). The idea, however, is 
common and of very great importance. 

4. The natural brotherhood of man is assumed 
rather than asserted. It probably underlies Christ’s 
argument about the Sabbath (Mk 2°? and parallels), 
and also such language as is found in Lk 15"? and 
16. This is the more likely in view of such OT 
passages as Gn 1°68 957, Job 31!*, and Mal: 22° 
(which regard it as a corollary of our creation by 
the one God and Father), and Ly 19)* % (which 
not only commands love of neighbour, but also ex- 
plicitly enjoins like love for the stranger). Hillel 
and other Rabbis gave this law the broadest in- 
terpretation, and Philo declares that man must 
love the whole world as well as God (see Kohler, 
Jewish Encyc. art. ‘Brotherly Love,’ and Monte- 
fiore in the /QR, April 1895). This, however, does 
not represent the dominant feeling among the 
Jews in our Lord’s time. They narrowed the term 
‘neighbour,’ as His language in Mt 5 plainly 
implies. It was the scribe’s suggestion of this 
narrow view that drew from Jesus the parable of 
the Good Samaritan, in which the term ‘neigh- 
bour’ is made the equivalent of brother-man (Lk 
10228), 

Into this brotherhood Christ entered when He 
“became flesh.’ That at least is implied in the 
title ‘Son of Man’ which He so frequently applies 
to Himself. He was ‘the seed of the woman.’ 
The Son of Mary, of David, of Abraham, was also 
Son of Adam (Lk 3%) and one of the race. 

Yet of natural brotherhood the NT has sur- 
prisingly little to say. Very little importance is 
attached to it. No hopes are built on it. The 
reason, doubtless, is that it had been destroyed by 
sin—a melancholy fact visible in the threshold 
tragedy of Cain and Abel. Such is St. Paul’s 
summary of OT teaching (Ro 3*1), So Jesus 
found it when He was in the world. Men were 
dead to brotherhood as to all else that was wholly 
good (Jn 6%, cf. Eph 2'), For thirty years He 
moved among men with a true Brother’s heart, 
but met no equal response, even among those 
peculiarly His own (Jn 1°"), ‘Of the peoples 
there was no man with him’ (Is 63°). ie was 
sorrowfully alone (Is 53%), standing among sinful 
men like one unharmed temple amid a city’s ruins. 

2. The new brotherhood.—Under these cireum- 
stances nothing short of a new beginning would 
serve. Anything less radical must fail. A new 
creation is necessary (Gal 6"). This Jesus states 
explicitly. Men must be born again (Jn 3°; ef. 
Eph 2°). They must be redeemed from sin and 
given a new life. 
(Mt 1%, Jn 10"). To that work He formally dedi- 
cated Himself in His baptism, which also sym- 
bolized the means by which the redemption should 
be effected, namely, His own death (with Mt 3%, 
cf. Mt 207 262 and Ro 3-26, 1 Co 153, Eph 1’, 1 P 
1#-19, Rev 1°). Tempted to swerve from it, He held 
to that stern, slow path. Meantime He begins to 
gather about Him a band of brothers on the new 
basis. They are such as believe or receive Him. 
In faith they follow Him and forsake all else (Mk 
178-20 108, Lk 14%), That it is no mere external 
following is manifest, A vital union is established 
between them and Him, the significance of which 
is indicated by the figure of the vine and the 
branches (Jn 15!8), The new birth is effected (Jn 
1-18), the new life received (Jn 6°7 1027-8), and 
their sins graciously forgiven (Mk 2°", Lk 747-48, 
ef. Col 1), Thus they become partakers of the 


This was His appointed mission 
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Divine nature (2 P 14), children or sons of God 
réxva, viol, 1 Jn 318, Ro 84-1621, Gal 3% 4”), endowed 
with a deathless life (Gal 3%, Jn 1078), and Christ 
becomes the firstborn among many brethren (Ro 
8), Elsewhere the change is called a new creation 
(2 Co 517, Gal 6%, Eph 2"), of which Christ is the 
beginning (Rev 3", Col a) oe : 

It is this profound experience which underlies 
and accounts for the remarkable statements of Jn 
1%-51, St. Peter’s new name is a sign of it (Marae 
the ‘Israelite indeed in whom is no guile’ is_a 
condensed description of the new man (y.*"; ¢f. Ps 
322, the first half of which is the germ of Ro 37~ 
521, and the second of Ro 6!-8*). These men are 
nearer to Jesus now than any other persons. Hence 
the appropriateness of the strong language of this 
early record in the most spiritual of the four 
Gospels. St. John had learned meantime the 
potency of the faith that began so simply, and in 
the light of that recalls those wonderfal one 
utterances and the steady progress of their fait 
from strength to strength. : 

Equally appropriate is the Cana incident which 
immediately follows (Jn 2'-4). There Jesus breaks 
with the old order in the words, ‘ Woman, what 
have I to do with thee?’ Addressed as they were 
to her who represented it in its fondest tie, they 
show the break to be of the most absolute sort. 
That is the negative side, the turning from the 
old; the positive, the turning to the new, is indi- 
cated by the place assigned to the disciples in the 
record. They are identified with Him as others 
are not, and especially in a growing faith, to which 
others—even His mother and His brethren—are 
as yet strangers. What was there taught in the 
veiled language of sign is taught plainly and ex- 
plicitly in Mt 12-5? and Mk 3%, How far Mary 
and His brothers were from understanding Him, 
how wide the gulf was that separated Him from 
them, is shown by the fact recorded in Mk 3”! that 
they regarded Him as out of His mind. The dis- 
ciples, on the other hand, are seated about Him 
drinking in His sayings. Them He declares to be 
His mother and His brethren (Mt 12%). And look- 
ing upon the multitude also sitting around and 
listening to His words, He generalizes the teaching 
and declares that ‘Whosoever shall do the wil 
of God, the same is my brother, and sister, and 
mother’ (Mk 3%). Such constitute the new 
brotherhood. 

(1) So the first characteristic of the new brethren 
is that they do the will of God. They are in right 
relation to Him. When men are not so, they ean- 
not be rightly related to one another. To be bound 
together by the tie of brotherhood, they must first 
be bound by the filial tie to God, their Heavenly 
Father. Loving obedience is the test and evidence 
of that (1 Jn 5°, Jn 1415-71), 

It is worth noting that this is the first A ead law of the King- 
dom of heaven (Mt 6, and summarized in v.33), Really the 
brotherhood and the Kingdom (in one sense of the term) are 
different aspects of the same thing. As to membership the two 
are coextensive. Godisat once Father and King; the brethren 
are both subjects and children, ‘fellow-citizens with the saints 
and of the household of God’ (Eph 219), Both ideas run through 
the Sermon on the Mount, which is Christ’s proclamation of 
the nature and principles of the Kingdom. 

_ Doubtless the new brotherhood and the Church may be 
similarly equated. Their membership too should coincide. 
This is indicated not only by Christ’s solemn recall of Peter’s 
new name, and His assertion that His church should be built of 
such confessors as he (Mt 1618), but also by the uniform practice 
in the Acts and Epistles of referring to the members of the 
churches as ‘ brethren.’ 

(2) The second characteristic is that they love 
one another. Loving God as their Father they 
nearmeinns love also His other children, their 
brothers (1 Th 4°, 1 Jn 4% and 5). This is Christ’s 
new commandment and the badge of discipleship 
(Jn 13*4f-), _ Though an old command, it has been 
made new in experience by Christ’s death for them. 
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And they in turn make it new afresh when the 
lay down their life for one another (1 Jn 338, 97-0), 
The love that makes the greatest sacrifice will 
make the lesser. In the OT the law of Israel’s 
brotherhood enjoined kindness, and definitely for- 
bade such sins as contempt, extortion, oppression, 
etc. (Dt 221-4 937. 19f. 947. 14953 and elsewhere). So 
in the NT special mention is made of charity (1 Jn 
317, Ja 2-36); hospitality (He 13', Ro 12'8) ; for- 
giveness (Col 3") ; truthfulness (Eph 4%); mutual 
admonition (2 Th 3%); a humility that prefers 
others and renders even lowly service (Mt 1838, 
Jn 1337, Ro 12), Ph Q!-1,°] Pp 59t-), practical 
sympathy with the persecuted (He 12%), ete. 
Brotherly love insists on the essential equality 
of those who are of the same family. Natural 
affection exists among them (Ro 12” pidbaropyot). 
There can be no caste among them (Col 3"); all 
selfish ambition and striving after pre-eminence 
must be eschewed, and the way of service chosen 
(Mt 205), Differences of gifts are recognized. 
But those who are one in Christ must regard 
them not as signs of inferiority and superiority, 
or grounds of pride and servility, but as means of 
mutual helpfulness, and as all necessary to the 
eneral well-being. Different gifts are different 
anetions for the common good. For Christ and 
His brethren form a body, and each member is 
necessary to the perfect well-being of the rest. 
This is developed in Ro 12, 1 Co 12, and Eph 4. 

The love the brethren bear each other is special. 
It is distinguished from that they feel toward 
those that are without (1 P 2)? and2P 1’). Itis 
closer, more affectionate, complacent, satisfying. 
But they must love others—even their bitterest 
enemies. So do they become like their Father in 
heaven (Mt 5*-*8; ef. St. Paul in Ro 9!°). 

Christ calls them His brethren, and is not 
ashamed to doso(He 2"). Still His position in the 
brotherhood is unique. He is one of them, yet 
He transcends them. He is Master and Lord (Jn 

13%) as they are not nor should seek to be (Mt 
23*1°), For He is Son of God in a unique sense 
(uovoyer7s, Jn 36 and 1'*, in which the reading deds 
is probably correct and explains the uniqueness). 
That truth He ever guards in the expressions He 
employs. Examples are seen in Mt 11” and fre- 
quently in the Fourth Gospel ; in Mt 6°, where the 
emphatic ‘ye’ and the character of the prayer 
exclude Him from the ‘our,’ and in Jn 20"”, where 
distinction, not identity, of relation is intended. — 

When the law of brotherhood is lived out in 
sincerity and truth, in justice and righteousness, 
in courage and faith, in all wisdom and spiritual 
understanding, the solution of social problems will 
be hastened. These problems are not new. But 
they are seen to-day as never before. Conditions 
that once were accepted are accepted no longer as 
just or right or tolerable. And it is precisely 
because Christ’s ideas of brotherhood have grown 
clearer to men’s minds that they feel the inequali- 
ties and injustices of the present order. That is 
the cause of the present discontent. Christ fore- 
saw that such conflicts would be occasioned by His 
gospel (Mt 10%-%), And nothing but the gospel 
that has caused the conflict can bring the proper 
issue. The cause must be the cure. Loyalty to 
the way of the Cross is the way of salvation. The 
age waits for Christians to embark in the honest, 
whole-hearted cea ates an of the great principle of 
brotherly love. It will not do to say with Wernle 
that Christ’s demands are impractical for any 
society. They are impractical for any society that 
lacks the martyr spirit. They are not impractical 
for the society that is charged with it. Christ’s 
way was the way of the Cross. That is the only 
way that leads to victory. Only in the spirit of 
Jesus can the world’s need be met, and its problems 
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finally solved. For that the new brotherhood has 
been created. Only the fresh vision of the Father’s 
love, the surrender to the Saviour’s Cross, and 
the appropriation of the Spirit’s power will in- 
spire, fit, and equip it for the holy task to which 
God summons, 


LiTeRATURE.—Material will be found in most Commentaries, 
Lives of Christ, and books on Biblical Theology and the Teach- 
ing of Jesus. But in addition to the references already made, 
special attention may be called tio Seeley’s Ecce Homo ; Renan’s 
Life of Jesus; Denney’s art. ‘Brotherly Love’ in Hastings’ 
DB; Westcott’s Social Aspects of Christianity ; and especially 
Peabody’s Jesus Christ and the Social Question ; Mathews’ The 
Social Teaching of Jesus; and Tolstoi, passim. 


J. H. FARMER. 
yon LOVE.—See BroTHERHOOD and 
LOVE. 


BUFFETING.—In Mt 26” and Mk 14® this word 
(Gr. kokagpifw) is used to describe the ill-treatment 
received by Christ in the house of the high priest 
after His condemnation was pronounced. The 
crowd present seems to have participated in inflict- 
ing this personal indignity. St. Mark, with his 
usue! attention to details, notices that the officers 
received Him with blows of their hands. xodagitw 
carries the significance of a blow with the clenched 
fist (kddagos, ‘a fist’). It vividly represents the 
brutal manual violence to which our Lord was sub- 
jected. The word also came to imply a meaning 
of general ill-usage or persecution, and, as such, 
occurs in 1 Co 414, 2 Co 127 (‘a thorn in the flesh, a 
messenger of Satan to buffet me’), 1 P 2%; cf.— 

‘A man that fortune’s buffets and rewards 


Hath ta’en with equal thanks.’ 
—Hamilet, Act 11. Se. ii. 


W. S. Kerr. 

BUILDING (oixcdou7, 3 times ; olkodopeiv, 23 times 
in the Gospels).—1. Literal.—The lifetime of Jesus 
nearly coincides with the period which was un- 
doubtedly the golden age of building in Palestine. 
The Herods, with their ‘Napoleonic passion for 
architecture,’ eclipsed in this respect even the fame 
of Solomon, and left their mark in all parts of the 
country in the shape of palaces, fortresses, theatres, 
and a variety of splendid structures, some serving 
a useful purpose (as the great harbour at Czesarea), 
but many arising merely out of a love of pomp and 
display. Herod the Great had begun his extensive 
work of rebuilding the Temple at Jerusalem nine- 
teen years before the Christian era, and the work 
was still in progress at the time of Christ’s final 
visit to the city (Mt 24" ?, Mk 13"?, Lk 2156), 
Herod Antipas began the foundations of his am- 
bitious new city of Tiberias shortly before Jesus 
emcrged from the obscurity of Nazareth ; and Pilate 
was engaged, during the public ministry of Jesus, 
in constructing an elaborate aqueduct for Jeru- 
salem. It is certain that, wherever Jesus went, 
He would hear the sound of hammer and chisel ; 
He would observe the frequent construction of a 
class of building hitherto little favoured in His 
country, such as hippodromes, baths and Aber 
(Jos. Ant. XV. viii. 1); and would notice the adop- 
tion of a style of architecture foreign to Jewish 
tradition. : ; 

It was not only Herodian princes, Roman mag- 
nates, and well-to-do proselytes (see Lk 7°) who 
lavished large sums on buildings. Wealthy Jews 
seem to have spent fortunes in erecting Juxurious 
mansions in the Greco-Roman style. Jesus men- 
tions this eagerness for building as one of the 

assions which preoceupied His generation, an 
ee Him to compare it with the materialist and 
age in which Lot lived (Lk 17). 


pleasure-seekin in \ 
He gives a vivid description of a prosperous farmer 
designing ampler store-houses on his estate (Lk 


1218), In another passage He probably alludes to 
some actual instance of the building-mania over- 
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reaching itself, when He describes the tower left 
half finished for lack of funds (Lk 14%). In His 
denunciation of the Pharisees who ‘build the 
sepulchres of the prophets, and garnish the tombs 
(uvnueta) of the righteous’ (Mt 23”), He refers per- 
haps to the growing practice, unknown in the pre- 
Grecian period, begun, it seems, in Maccabean 
times, and now become a dilettante cult, of erect- 
ing monumental tombs ‘reared aloft to the sight’ 
(1 Mac 13”), as distinguished from the simple rock- 
hewn tombs of former days.* See TOMB. 


0. Holtzmann (Life of Jesus, p. 100f.) suggests a special 
reason for the frequent references which Jesus makes to build- 
ing operations. He calls attention to the fact that the handi- 
eraftin which He had been brought up was one of the building 
trades. It is usual, indeed, to describe Him as ‘the carpenter’ 
(Mk 63), and the passage is often cited in which Justin Martyr 
(Trypho, 88) represents Him as ‘making ploughs and yokes.’ 
But Justin Martyr is quoting nothing more than a popular 
tradition, and there is no reason for limiting the term szzrwyv to 
a worker in wood. There was hardly the division of labour at 
Nazareth that exists among our own mechanics. The epithet 
sizzwy has probably not less significance than the term ‘car- 
penter’ as used in Hamlet, v. i. 46—‘ What is he that builds 
stronger than either the mason, theshipwright, or the carpenter?’, 
where it indicates one who has to do with the construction of 
buildings. We may say that there is good reason to conclude 
that Jesus was Himself a builder, and that He understood at 
least the art of ordinary house-construction, though it can hardly 
be admitted that the passages which Holtzmann quotes in sup- 
port of this are sufficient to prove his point. By a similar 
method it is easy to prove that Shakspeare was a lawyer or a 
doctor, a Romanist or a Puritan. 


On the other hand, it is not to be inferred, from 
the somewhat disparaging terms in which Jesus 
appears to have alluded to the building operations 
or His time, that He was insensible to the beauties 
of architecture, or that there was an iconoclastic 
strain in His nature. It would be easy to marshal 
passages from the Gospels with the object of show- 
ing that He was indifferent to, and even evinced 
contempt for, sacred places and edifices. But such 


a conclusion would be contrary to all that we 
know of His many-sided sympathy and genial 


tolerance. Rather was the case this—that, like 
St. Paul amid the temples of Athens, or like St. 
Francis of Assisi, careless of cathedrals in an age 
of cathedral-builders, He found His contemporaries 
so smitten with the love of outward magnificence, 
so absorbed in the thought of the material edifice, 
that He bent His whole effort to the task of em- 
phasizing the inward and spiritual structure. It is 
therefore in this direction that all the great say- 
ings of Christ about building look. On each 
occasion when He is led to speak of a temple, 
whether at Jerusalem or in Samaria, He takes 
the opportunity of insisting that the only true 
Temple is one not made with hands. 

It may be suggested that some of His sayings of 
this kind are Tost, but that the reminiscence or 
influence of them is to be traced in the remarkably 
frequent use by the NT writers of the term ‘ build- 
ing’ in a spiritual sense, whether applied to the 
individual believer or to the company of the faithful 
(see, ¢.g., Ac 20%, 1 Co 3%, Col 2’, 1 P 2 ete.). And 
just as Jesus said, ‘ Ye are a city set on a hill,’ He 
may well have said, ‘Ye are the temple of God.’ 

2. Figurative. —The actual passages in which 
Jesus spiritualizes the term ‘building’ may be 
grouped under three heads. 

(1) In two remarkable passages Christ speaks of 
Himself asa Builder. (a) The first of these (Mt 
26°, Mk 14°8, Jn 2"), while it is certainly a genuine 
saying of Christ’s, has come down to us in a form 
which leaves us doubtful as to the exact connexion 
in which it was first uttered. The general sense, 
however, is clear enough. The buildings of the 


* Furrer (Wanderungen, p. 77) and Fergusson (The Temples 
of the Jews, p. 142f.) think that the Tomb of Zecharias in the 
Valley of Jehoshaphat, ‘a lovely little temple, with . . . pillars 


of the Ionic order,’ belongs to the first years of the 1st cent. of 
our era, 


Temple might be razed to the ground, but Christ, 
by His presence among His people, would per- 
etuate the true sanctuary (cf. Mt 18, Jn 4%). 
Fad the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews this 
saying in his mind when he referred to Christ 
(He 3%) as the ‘builder of the house’? (6) The 
second passage is that in which Christ contem- 
plates Himself as the Builder of His Church (Mt 
168). That with which He is concerned is not the 
material edifice reared on the rocky summit of 
Mount Moriah, but the spiritual building—the 
body of believers—founded on a common faith in 
Himself. ; : 

(2) In one passage, cited from the OT, Jesus varies 
the metaphor. In the ‘germ-parable’ of the Re- 
jected Stone (Mt 21%2, Mk 12°, Lk 20!) He is no 
longer the Builder, but the Foundation. In the 
original passage (Ps 118”) the Rejected Stone is 
Israel, but Christ appropriates the image to Him- 
self, and once more draws attention to the fact 
that the work of God proceeds on lines not to be 
anticipated by a type of mind which is governed 
by worldly considerations. 

(3) In two minor parables Jesus uses the art of 
building to illustrate the principles which must 
animate His followers. (a) In Mt 7%, Lk 6% He 
shows that, as the stability of a house depends on 
the nature of its foundation, so stability of char- 
acter can be attained only when a man uniformly 
makes the word of truth which he has received the 
basis of his behaviour. Doing is the condition 
of progress. Christian attainment is broad-based 
upon, obedience (cf. Jn 717). (6) In Lk 14% He 
checks a shallow enthusiasm, apt quickly to eva- 
porate, by reminding impulsive disciples that for 
great works great pains are required. The parable 
is the Gospel equivalent of our saying, ‘Rome was 
not built in a day,’ with special reference, however, 
to the necessity of the individual giving himself 
up, in absolute devotion, to his task (cf. Shak- 
speare, 2 Henry IV. I. iii. 41). 

The foregoing passages exhaust the sayings, as 
reported in the Evangelic tradition, in which our 
Lord employed the image of building. But, we 
may ask, whence did St. Paul derive his favourite 
expression, applied both to the Church and to the 
individual, of edifying? (see Ro 15°, 1 Co 14°, Eph 
4" etc.). Itdoes not appear that olkodoueiy was ever 
used by classical writers in this sense. Fritzsche 
(Ep. ad Rom. iii. p. 205) thinks that St. Paul 
derived it from the OT usage, 732 being sometimes 
used, with the aceusative of the person, in the 
signification of blessing (see Ps 28°, Jer 24°). But 
is it not at least as likely that St. Paul derived 
the metaphorical use from the custom of Christ, 
who so often and with such emphasis applied 
building terms to the spiritual condition alike of 
the individual and of the company of believers? If 
Christ did not Himself use the expression ‘edify,’ 
all His teaching pointed that way. 


LireraturE. — Hausrath, Hist. of NT Times, §§ 5, 10, 11; 
articles ‘Baukunst’ in PRE®8 and ‘ Architecture’ in Hastings’ 
ee Ant. hs Locate weer 3, XVI. v. 2, BJ'1. xiii. 

» XXi, 1-11, vil. viii. 3; Sc er, G. ii. 17 Re 
O. Holtzmann, Life af Jeeus, ‘p. 100 f, Bast ye eae 

J. Ross Murray. 

BURDEN.—Both in Christ’s discourse against 
the Pharisees (Mt 234, Lk 114%) and in His saying, 
‘Come unto me,’ ete. (Mt 11?" %), the ‘burden’ 
(gopriov) is that of the legal and Pharisaic ordi- 
nances of such a minute and exacting kind that 
they became intolerable and crushed out real 
heart-religion. ‘My burden,’ Christ says, ‘is light’ 
In comparison with these ; for I put men under the 
law of love, which is a law of liberty. With loving, 
gracious hearts, My disciples become a law unto 
themselves. The new law is written on the fleshy 
tables of the heart. St. Peter, in Ac 15”, speaks 
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of the traditional legal observances as a yoke 
which ‘neither ye nor your fathers were able to 
bear,’ while faith in Christ can purify the heart 
and make strict rules for outward conduct un- 
necessary. In Mt 11° Jesus gives utterance to 
the germ at least of the Pauline idea of a new 
spirit of life in Christ Jesus, setting free from 
condemnation. While, in the first instance, Christ 
meant by ‘burden’ the Pharisaic ordinances, the 
truth would become ever deeper to His disciples, 
till they understood the full contrast between the 
fulfilment of legal precepts through painful effort, 
and the joyous service of a living God and Father, 
growing into pervading holiness of character. 

_ The ‘burden (8dpos)* of the day and the heat,’ 
in the parable of the Labourers (Mt 202) is a de- 
scription of toil which strains and wearies. In the 
interpretation of the parable, if any stress were 
laid on this detail, it might be the Jong and con- 
scientious fulfilment of duty in the Christian life, 
which, though it must receive recognition in the 
end, gives no claim on God as one who rewards of 
debt, nor allows the worker to glory over another 
who has been less richly furnished with oppor- 
tunity. 


LITERATURE.—On the ‘ burden’ of Mt 1128-30 ref. may be made 
to Expos. Times, iii. [1892] 512 ff. ; Expositor, 1st ser. vii. [1878] 


p. 348 ff., xi. [1880] p. 101 ff. 
Davip M. W. LArrp. 

BURIAL.—In contrast to the Greek and the 
later Roman custom of cremation, the rites of 
burial were observed amongst the Jews with great 
reverence, and an account of their ordinary prac- 
tice will help to illustrate several passages in 
the NT. Immediately after death the body was 
washed (Ac 9°"), and wrapped in linen cloths in 
the folds of which spices and ointments were laid 
(Jn 19°*- 4°). The face was bound about with a 
napkin, and the hands and feet with grave-bands 
(Jn 114 207). Meanwhile the house had been 
given over to the hired mourners (Mt 9” ||; cf. 
2 Ch. 35”, Jer 917), who lamented for the dead in 
some such strains as are preserved in Jer 22", and 
skilfully improvised verses in praise of his virtues. 
The actual interment took place as quickly as pos- 
sible, mainly on sanitary grounds; very frequently, 
indeed, on the same day as the death (Ac 
5% 9 8°), though it might be delayed for special 
reasons (Ac 9*-), In its passage to the grave the 
body was generally laid on a bier, or open bed of 
wicker work (Lk 74; ef. 2S 331, 2 K 1371)—hence at 
Jesus’ command the widow of Nain’s son was able 
to sit up at once (Lk 7). The bier was, as a rule, 
borne to the tomb by the immediate friends of the 
deceased, though we have also traces of a company 
of public ‘buriers’ (Ac 5* 1°; ef. Ezk 391716), In 
front of the bier came the women, and in Judea 
the hired mourners, and immediately after it the 
relatives and friends, and ‘much people of the 
city. Attendance at funerals was, indeed, re- 
garded as a pious act, and was consequently not 
always wholly disinterested. Among modern 
Orientals it is called ‘attending the merit,’ an act 
that will secure a reward from God (G. M. Mackie, 
Bible Manners and Customs, p. 127). 

The place of burial in NT times was always 
outside the city (Lk 7”, Jn 11%, Mt 27°), and 
frequently consisted of a natural cave, or an 
opening made in imitation of one. These rock- 
sepulchres were often of considerable size, and 
sometimes permitted of the interment of as many 
as thirteen bodies. Eight, however, was the usual 
number, three on each side of the entrance and 
two opposite. The doorway to the tomb was an 
aperture about 2 ft. broad and 4 ft. high, and was | 


* In Gal 62-5 Lightfoot contends that Bapes and oprioy mean, 
respectively, a Bade that may and ought to be got rid of, and 
one that must be borne. 
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closed either by a door, or by a great stone—the 
golel—that was rolled against it (Mt 27%, Mk 
15%, Jn 11°8-%), It is sometimes thought that it 
was In some such rock-tomb that the demoniac of 
Gadara had taken up his abode; but more prob- 
ably it was in one of the tombs ‘built above 
ground, which were ‘much more common in 
Galilee than has been supposed’ (Wilson, Recovery 
of Jerusalem, p. 369, ap. Swete, St. Mark, p. 88). 

As a rule, sepulchres were whitened once a year, 
after the rains and before the Passover, that passers- 
by might be warned of their presence, and thus 
escape defilement (Mt 2327; ef. Nu 1916), And 
though it was not customary to erect anything in 
the nature of our gravestones, in NT times it was 
regarded as a religious duty to restore or rebuild 
the tombs of the prophets (Mt 23%). In addition 
to family sepulchres of which we hear in the 
earliest Hebrew records (Gn 23”, Je 8, 2 § 282), 
and such private tombs as the tomb of Joseph of 
Arimathzea (Mt 27%), special provision was made 
for the interment of strangers (Mt 2778; cf. Jer 
26°, 2 Mac 94). See art. Toms. 

It will have been observed how many of the 
foregoing particulars are illustrated in the Gospel 
narrative of the burial of Jesus; but it may be 
well to summarize briefly what then took place. 
No sooner had it been placed beyond doubt that 
Jesus was really dead, than Joseph of Arimathea 
obtained permission to take possession of His body 
(Mt 27°" ; ef. the merciful provision of the Jewish 
law, Dt 21°). Haste was required, as the Jews’ 
Preparation was close at hand, and the body, after 
being, perhaps, bathed (so Gospel of Peter, 6), was 
at once wrapped ‘in a clean linen cloth’ (Mt 27°), 
the ‘roll of myrrh and aloes,’ of which Nicodemus 
had bronght about a hundred pound weight (Jn 
19°), being apparently crumbled between the folds 
of the linen (6@éa). It was then borne to the 
‘new tomb wherein was never man yet laid,’ and 
reverently laid on the rocky ledge prepared for the 
purpose, while the whole was secured by a ‘great 
stone’ placed across the entrance, which was after- 
wards at the desire of the Jews sealed and guarded 
(Mt 278; cf. Gospel of Peter, 8). There the body 
remained undisturbed over the Jewish Sabbath ; 
but when on the morning of the first day of the 
week the women visited the tomb, bringing with 
them an additional supply of ‘spices and oint- 
ments’ to complete the anointing which want of 
time had previously prevented, it was only to find 
the tomb empty, and to receive the first assurance 
of their Lord’s resurrection (Lk 24!*-). In con- 
nexion with this visit, Edersheim has drawn atten- 
tion to the interesting fact that the Law expressly 
allowed the opening of the grave on the third day 
to look after the dead (Bible Educator, iv. p. 332). 
In entire harmony, too, with what has already 
been said of the general structure of Jewish tombs, 
is the account which St. John has preserved for us 
of hisown and St. Peter’s visit to the tomb of Jesus 
(Jn 20'":), He himself, when he reached the door- 
way, was at first content with stooping down 
(rapaxiyas) and looking in, and thus got only a 
general view (\éme.) of the linen cloths lying in 
their place. But St. Peter on his arrival entered 
into the tomb, and beheld—the word used (@ewpe?) 

oints to a careful searching gaze, the eye passing 
nae point to point—not only the linen cloths, 
but the napkin that was about Christ’s head 
‘rolled up in a place by itself.’ These particulars 
have sometimes been used as evidence of the care 
and order with which the Risen Lord folded up 
and deposited in two separate places His grave- 
clothes before He left the tomb. But it has 
recently been shown with great cogency that what 
probably is meant is that the grave-clothes were 
found undisturbed on the very spot where Jesus 
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had lain, the linen cloths on the lower ledge 
which had upheld the body, the napkin ‘by itself’ 
on the slightly raised part of the ledge which 
formed a kind of pillow for the head. The empty 
erave-clothes, out of which the Risen Lord had 
passed, became thus a sign not only that no 
violence had been offered to His body by human 
hands, but also a parable of the true meaning of 
His Resurrection: ‘all that was of Jesus of Naza- 
reth has suffered its change and is gone. We— 
grave-clothes, and spices, and napkin—belong to 
the earth and remain’ (H. Latham, 7 he fisen 
Master, p. 11: see the whole interesting discussion 
in chapters i.-iii.). : ; ; : 
Apart from these more special considerations, it 
is sufficient to notice that the very particularity of 
the description of the burial of Jesus is in itself of 
importance as emphasizing His true humanity and 
the reality of His death. From nothing in our 
lot, even the sad accompaniments of the grave, 
did He shrink. On the other hand, the empty 
grave on the morning of the third day has always 
been regarded as one of the most convincing proofs 
that ‘the Lord is risen indeed.” Had it not been 
so, then His body must have been stolen either by 
friends or by foes. But if by the latter, why in 
the days that followed did they not produce it, and 
so silence the disciples’ claims? If by the former, 
then we have no escape from the conclusion that 
the Church of Christ was founded ‘not so much 
upon delusion as upon fraud—upon fraud spring- 
ing from motives perfectly inexplicable, and oe 
to results totally different from any that coul 
have been either intended or looked for’ (W. Milli- 
gan, The Resurrection of our Lord', p. 73). 
LITERATURE.—See artt. ‘Burial’ and ‘Tombs’ in Kitto’s Cycl., 
Smith’s DB, Hastings’ DB, Encyc. Bibl. ; secre ane in 
Hamburger’s RE; ‘Begribnis bei den Hebraern’ PRE3; 
Edersheim, Sketches of Jewish Social Life, p. 161 ff. ; Thomson, 
Land and Book; Bender, ‘ Beliefs, Rites, and Customs of the 
Jews connected with Death, Burial, and Mourning,’ in JQR, 
1894 and 1895. GEORGE MILLIGAN. 


BURNT-OFFERING is a word of rare occurrence 
in NT (Mk 12%, He 10° 8). This is probably due to 
the fact that the more generic word for sacrifice 
(9vcla) is commonly used, since the distinctions of 
the Old Covenant, which was vanishing away, did 
not require to be perpetuated in the NT Canon. It 
is probable, however, from the train of thought, 
that in some instances the sacrifice which was prom- 
inently before the mind of the writer was the 
burnt-offering (Ro 12!). And though not named, 
it is latent in certain passages (see below). It is 
known in the OT as the my ‘alah: more rarely 
and partly in poetical passages as the bd> ali; 
in Ps 51° both terms are used. The most common 
LXX rendering is 6doxa¥rwua, and in this form it 
appears in the NT. The ‘o/ah is connected with 
a root meaning ‘to ascend,’ the idea being, prob- 
ably, that the essence of the sacrifice ascended to 
heaven in the smoke; kalil, with a root meaning 
‘to be complete,’ an idea reproduced in the LXX 
translation. Details of the rite may be found in 
Ly 1. 68 818-21, Unlike most sacrifices, it was to 
be wholly burnt (Lv 1°), the skin only falling to 
the priest as his perquisite. 

The burnt-offering was the principal sacrifice of 
the Mosaic dispensation, and continued as such till 
the destruction of the Temple by Titus. It was 
offered, the victim being a male yearling sheep, 
every morning and evening (Ex 29°8-42) ; hence its 
Mishnic name ¢amid, the perpetual offering. In 
addition, on Sabbaths, new moons, the first te of 
the seventh month, the three great feasts, and the 
Day of Atonement, other victims were offered 
(Nu 28 f.). Burnt-offering was associated with 
other sacrifices (Lv 93-4 15!5), could be offered for 
individuals, even Gentiles, and even for the Roman 
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emperor (Jos. Wars, U. xvii. 2). The altar stood 
in the court of the priests in front of (eastward of) 
the Temple building. The offering was made 
publicly, in the presence not merely of the large 
group of ministering priests, but also of ‘the men 
of station,’ representatives of what may be «alled 
the Jewish laity. ; 

Although the word is nowhere recorded as being 
spoken by Christ, and only once as spoken to Him, 
it must ts remembered that His connexion with 
burnt-offering was, of wreth more intimate 
than the mere occurrence of the word suggests. 
As a Jew, acquainted with the OT, He could not 
have been unacquainted with the Pentateuchal 
legislation on this point ; nor is it conceivable that 
as a visitor to the Temple He failed to be a wit- 
ness of this rite. The altar on which burnt-offer- 
ing was offered, from its great size, its frequent 
use, and its standing visibly in the court of the 

riests, was emphatically ‘the altar,’ and it was 

efore this that He directed the offending brother 
to leave his gift (Mt 5%). At the Presentation in 
the Temple (Lk 2%, cf. Lv 12%) the second of the 
turtle doves was intended for a burnt-offering (the 
other bird forming the usual sin-offering at such 
a time); it was the offering of the poor, and the 
ritual is described in Ly 1%-!7,_ The Temple tax to 
which He contributed was in part used for the 
provision of burnt-offerings (Mt 17%). 

The two occasions on which, in NT, the burnt- 
offering is referred to, emphasize the imperfect and 
transitory character of the OT sacrificial system, 
and the spiritual, perfect, and abiding character of 
that which superseded it. In Mk 12* the scribe 
inferred from our Lord’s teaching as to the first 
commandment, that to love God with all the heart 
and one’s neighbour as oneself was ‘much more 
than all whole burnt-offerings and sacrifices,’ and 
was for this commended as ‘ not far from the king- 
dom of God.’ In He 10%*, where only besides the 
word occurs, while the writer dwells on many 

oints of the Temple, its furniture, and its service, 

e fails to apply ihe burnt-offering very closely to 
the redeeming work of Christ. But he quotes 
Ps 408 as declaring that the Divine pleasure lies 
not in ‘victim and Minhah’ (Delitzsch, in Zoc.), and 
infers the superiority of Christ’s obedience to any 
explatory sacrifice (sin-offering) or dedicatory sacri- 
fice (burnt-offering) presented by means of an ani- 
mal victim. His arenas is the burnt-offering 
that has enduring value and needs no repetition. 

LITERATURE.—Articles on ‘Burnt-offering’ and ‘Sacrifice’ in 
Bible Dictionaries of Hastings, Smith, and Encyc. Bibl.; Bible 
Archeology of Keil, Nowack ; Kurtz, Sacrificial System of OT; 
OT Theology of Schultz, Oehler; Cave, Scriptural Doctrine of 
Sacriyice ; Edersheim, The Temple: its Ministry, etc. ; Girdle- 
stone, Synonyms of OT ; Schiirer, HJP un. i. 278 ff. 

J. T. L. MAGGs. 

BUSH (Sdros).—Mk 12% || Lk 2057 * refers to the 
‘Burning Bush’ (Ex 324, Dt 336 where LXX 
uses Sdros to tr. 130 of the original). Before the 
[probably medieval] division into chapters and 
verses it was not easy to cite Scripture with pre- 
cision. ‘In or at the Bush’ (AV in Mark and 
Luke respectively) means not ‘ beside that memor- 
able bush,’ but ‘in the passage in Scripture de- 
scribing the theophany in the bush’ (RV, ‘in the 
place concerning the Bush’), 


The derivation of 30 is not known, and all attempts to 
identify it have failed. There is no justification for the sug: 
gestion of Gesenius (Lexicon, s.v.) that it is connected with the 
senna pa. nor for Stanley’s assumption (Hist. of the Jewish 
Church (ed. 1883], i. 97) that it was the wild acacia. The fact 
that in the LXX it is translated by Béres shows that it was 
believed to be a thorn bush. Besos is specially used of the 
bramble (Rubus), but according to Post (Hastings’ DB, s.v. 
‘Bush’), ‘Rubus has not been found wild in Sinai, which is 
south of its range, and climatically unsuited to it.’ 


* The parallel passage in Matthew (2231) omits the reference 
to ‘the Bush.’ 
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See ee ee 


Bdros occurs once again in the Gospels: Lk 644; 
AV and RV ‘bramble bnsh’ [Matthew's parallel] 
(78) has ‘thorns’}. It was thought necessary to 
alter the translation ; the word which in the other 
peeeee had such lofty associations is here used 

y Christ almost with contempt. Moreover, a 
vine might well enough be «leseribed as a ‘bush’ 
in the abstract ; it does not grow high, and has no 
strength of wood (Ezk 15). ‘Bramble’ in older 
English means ‘ thorn bush,’ not necessarily ‘ black- 
berry bush.’ Yet the translation seems apt enough, 
even according to modern usage. Liddell and Scott 
give Bdros as=‘ blackberry bush’ or ‘wild rasp- 
berry,’ but the adjective Sarde.s= ‘ thorned.’ 

ROBERT MACKINTOSH. 

BUSHEL (6 pédios, Mt 5%, Mk 42, Lk 11%—a 
Lat. word with a Gr. form).—The Roman modius, 
equal to 16 sextarii, or approximately one English 
por. was not a measure in common use in Jewish 

ouseholds. Although the definite article is prob- 
ably generic (‘the bushel,’ so RV), the measure 
which would lend itself naturally to our Lord’s 
illustration, and that to which He actually re- 
ferred, was the Hebrew seah measure used by the 
housewife in preparing the daily bread. While 
the seah measure varied in size according to 
locality, it is generally regarded as being equal to 
one modius and a quarter, though Josephus (Ant. 
IX. iv. 5) states: ‘A seah is equal to an Italian 
modius and a half.’ 

To the influence of Roman customs was no doubt 
due the substitution of modius for seah in the 
report of the saying (Mt 5» ete.); and in like 
manner, since no importance was attached by our 
Lord to exactness of measure, the familiar ‘ bushel’ 
of earlier English versions has been retained by 
the RV, although ‘ peck’* would be a more accurate 
rendering. 


The saying of our Lord is as picturesque as it is 


forcible. It gives us a glimpse into a Galilean 
home, where the commonest articles of furniture 
would be the lamp, the lampstand, the seah 
measure, and the couch. And who could fail to 
apprehend the force of the metaphor? ‘ When the 
word has been proclaimed, its purpose is defeated 
if it be concealed by the hearers; when the lamp 
comes in, who would put it under the modius or 
the couch of the tricliniwm?’ (Swete on Mk 4”). 

LiveRATURE.—Art. ‘ Weights and Measures’ in Hastings’ DB 
iv. 9114, 913>, and the Encyc. Bibl. iv. col. 5294 f. 

ALEX. A. DUNCAN. 

BUSINESS. —1. The first recorded words of 
Jesus stand in the AV, ‘ Wist ye not that I must 
be about my Father’s business?’ (Lk 2). This is 
the only passage in the Gospels where the word 
‘business’ occurs, and it is not without some sort 
of regret that we are obliged to acknowledge the 
greater accuracy of the RV, ‘ Wist ye not that I 
must be in my Father’s house?’ The familiar 
rendering, however, finds a place in the margin ; 
and indeed in this case, as in so many others, 
the AV well represents the inner meaning of the 
original words. Translated quite literally, the 
phrase (év rots rod marpés wov) means *1n the things 
of my Father’: it denotes a person's prepeniy or 
estate, and is equivalent to our colloquialism ‘at 
my father’s,’ —the whole stress falling on the idea of 
ownership,—and in this way it is fairly frequently 
used in Greek authors. The closest parallel in 
Biblical Greek occurs in the Septuagint transla- 
tion of Est 7%, where ‘in the house of Haman of 
the RV is represented by the phrase éy rots ‘Apdy, 
and it is clear that the gallows, fifty cubits high, 


must have stood in the precincts of the house, or | 


on the estate, of Haman. (For other instances, see 
Excursus I. in Farrar’s S¢. Luke in the Cambridge 
Bible for Schools, where a summary 1s given of 
the essential points from an important monograpa 


on the passage by Dr. Field of Norwich: this 
monograph has been reprinted in Notes on the 
Translation of the NT, by the lute Frederick Field, 
Cambridge, 1899). 

_ The Latin Versions render the Greek phrase as 
literally as the language allows, and throw no 
light on the interpretation. The Sinaitic Syriac 
has the Suggestive paraphrase, ‘ Wist ye not that 
I must be with my Father?’ The idea of a sym- 
pathetic relation with God is indeed of the essence 
of the passage; perhaps we can best render it by 
borrowing from the symbolical language of the 
parables, ‘Wist ye not that I must work in my 
‘ather’s vineyard ?’ 

A passage of Clement of Alexandria (Strom. Iv. 
xxi. 148) affords an interesting parallel to the 
translation of the Sinaitic Syriac just quoted : 
‘For the dispensation of creation indeed is good, 
and all things are well arranged, nothing happens 
without a reason; in the things that are Thine 
must I be (€v rots cots eival we det), O Almighty, and 
if Lam there lam with Thee.’ In another passage 
(Strom. V1. vi. 45) the phrase is used with an even 
wider application ; of the souls in Hades, Clement 
says that they are in the things (i.e. within the 
domain) of God. With this compare the teaching 
of the ‘ Elders’ referred to by Ivenwus (V. xxxvi. 1): 
‘For this cause they say that the Lord said that 
in the things of My Father are many mansions. 
For all things are God’s, who gives to all men the 
habitation that befits them.’ Thus what in Jn 14? 
is called ‘the house of my Father,’ is by the sub- 
stitution of the phrase ra ro marpdés pov extended 
to mean the whole Universe, including, as the 
context shows, heaven, paradise, and the ‘city’ 
of the re-created earth. In Protrepticus, ix. 82, 
Clement seems to have the incident of Lk 2” in 
his mind as implying the complete consecration of 
life: ‘But I suppose that when a man is enrolled 
and lives as a citizen and receives the Father, then 
he will be in the things of the Father.’ 

Godet (in his Commentary on St. Luke, ad loc.) 
points out that the phrase ‘I must be’ (det eivai ue) 
conveys the idea of an absolute and morally irre- 
sistible consecration to the service of God on earth. 
To the awakening consciousness of the clild Jesus 
the Temple at Jerusalem was the symbol of the 
Father’s dominion over all things; He said in 
effect to His parents, ‘Ye ought to have sought 
me in the place where men are occupied with the 
things of God.’ 

These first recorded words of Jesus then set a 
standard by which must be tested every manner 
of life. How far is it possible for a life spent in 
business, with which a linguistic accident connects 
these words for English readers of the bible, to be 
lived in the things of the Father, according to the 
teaching of His Son? As an aid towards reaching 
an answer to this vital question, let us see what 
we can learn, from our Lord’s acts and words, of 
the attitude He adopted towards the business life 
of the time of His Incarnation. 

2. At the next recorded visit of Jesus to the 
Temple, we find Him in conflict with men who 
condneted business improperly : those who bore 
rule there did not understand that they were éy rots 
roo marpés. It is well known that St. John (2¥") 
narrates a ‘Cleansing of the Temple’ as taking 
place quite early in the Lord’s public ministry, 
while the Synoptists (Mt 21%, Mk 11%", Lk 
19*f-) deseribe a similar event as occurring in 
Holy Week. It is at least possible that the holy 
zeal of Jesus was twice displayed in this manner ; 
but if a choice had to be made, there would | be 
strong reasons for preferring the chronological 
arrangement of St. John. Without entering into 
this question, however, we can simply study the 
attitude of Jesus towards those who conducted 
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the Temple market. The traffic was of two sorts, 
the sale of sacrificial animals, and the exchange 
of money: in both cases it may well have been 
lecitimate in itself, and even necessary: the sin 
was connected with its being carried on within 
the sacred precincts. It seems obvious that the 
Sadducean rulers of the Temple, whose cupidity 
was notorious, must have made money out of the 
business carried on there; no doubt the sites for 
stalls within the Temple precincts would command 
a good rent; and, further, if the animals sold there 
were certified officially as being unblemished and 
fit for sacrifice, while those bought outside were 
liable to a scrutiny on being brought into the 
Temple, it is easy to see how the privileged trades- 
men may have gained an almost complete mono- 
poly, for which they would willingly pay a high 
price. If the conjecture (see Edersheim, Life and 
Times’, 1887, p. 367 ff.) that this Temple market 
was identical with the unpopular ‘ Bazaars of the 
Sons of Annas’ is right, then the notorious Annas 
and his son-in-law Caiaphas had probably a direct 
interest in the trade carried on. It seems prob- 
able that the ‘changers of money’ (xepyaricral, 
Jn 24; xoddvBiorai, Jn 2%, Mt 212, Mk 1125) were 
the official Shulhanim (Lightfoot, Hore Heb. on 
Mt 21"; Edersheim, The Temple, p. 70 ff.) who 
sat to collect the half-shekel for a fortnight before 
the Passover: they were allowed to make a charge 
on each half-shekel whether change was given or 
not, and Edersheim places their probable annual 
gain from this source at £9000. Very likely the 
ordinary business of exchange of money was 
carried on, as obviously no coins bearing images 
or idolatrous symbols could be offered in the 
Temple. Moreover, the mention by Josephus 
(BJ Vi. v. 2) of treasure-chambers in the Temple 
belonging to private individuals suggests that 


ordinary banking business, including the receipt 
of money on deposit, may have been made a source 
of profit, which would be enhanced by the security 


afforded by the sanctity of the place. These con- 
siderations have been put forward to show that it 
is likely that the ruling priestly faction turned to 
financial account the consecrated character of the 
buildings committed to their charge. Probably it 
was this making money out of holy things, rather 
than the ceremonial violation of the sanctity of 
the Temple, that caused the severity of our Lord’s 
condemnation of the whole system which made 
His Father’s house into ‘a house of merchandise,’ 
according to St. John’s account, or in the stronger 
words of the Synoptists, into ‘a den of robbers.’ 
It is clear that Jesus would not suffer business to 
be carried on in a manner that interfered with 
the honour due to God: doubtless He would have 
applied this principle to the Day, no less than to 
the House, of His Father. The same lesson is 
taught in the parable of the Royal Marriage 
Feast (Mt 22)"; ef. Lk 14168), 

3. But the Son of Man, to whom nothing human 
was void of interest, in no way stood aloof from 
business. Himself a carpenter by trade (Mk 6°), 
He did not hesitate to tell the ‘fishermen’ Apostles 
that there was a likeness between their former 
worldly and their future spiritual vocation (Mt 4), 
Mk 1”); the would-be disciple, who wished first to 
bid farewell to those at his Potiee was told that he 
might have learned behind the plough the need of 
concentrating his whole interest and attention on 
the task he had in hand (Lk 9%). Both before and 
after the resurrection (Lk 54, Jn 21%) Jesus 
granted special revelations of Himself to the 
disciples while engaged in their usual occupations. 
In the command to render to Cesar the things 
that are Cxesar’s (Mt 222, and parallels), we are 
struck by the business-like recognition of actually 
existing circumstances. Several of the parables 


prove how fully Jesus understood and entered into 
the business spirit, and show that, when conse- 
crated by devotion to God, it is necessary to those 
who seek the kingdom of heaven. The merchant- 
man who sold all that he had in order to buy one 
pearl of great price, gave proof of that confidence 
in his own judgment, joined with willingness to 
stake all upon it, which is indispensable to success 
in great mercantile ventures, and is said to be even 
now characteristic of the Jewish nation (Mt 13**, 
cf. 1344 ‘the hidden treasure’). In the parable of 
the Labourers in the Vineyard the fulfilment of 
a contract is sharply opposed to the voluntary gift 
of money to those who had presumably been will- 
ing but unable to earn it (Mt 20:#-). A proper 
return is rightly expected from the ownership of 
land (Mk 127, and parallels) and of money (Mt 
2527, Lk 19%). Itis worthy of notice that the case 
just referred to of the ‘unprofitable servant’ 
follows in St. Matthew’s Gospel directly after that 
parable which shows how unbusiness-like neglect 
to buy oil on the part of the foolish virgins led to 
their exclusion from the marriage-feast. The man 
who failed to make correct calculations as to the 
cost of building a tower is regarded as a fit object 
for mockery (Lk 14%*-). On the other hand, the 
unjust steward, who took advantage of his position 
of authority to make friends of his master’s 
debtors, showed a business-like shrewdness which 
would have been of value if employed honestly in 
a good cause (Lk 16°"). 

4 A terrible warning of the danger of misusing 
business capacity is afforded, not in the imaginary 
story of a parable, but in the actual life of Judas 
Iscariot. St. Matthew (264") and St. Mark (142) 
connect the determination of Judas to betray 
Christ with the anointing of His feet at the feast 
in the house at Bethany. St. John, in narrat- 
ing the same incident (12#*-), tells us that it was 
Judas who gave expression to the false idea that 
the giving of money to the poor was of greater 
value than personal devotion: ‘ Now this he said, 
not because he cared for the poor; but because he 
was a thief, and having the bag used to take away 
(€Baoratev, see Westcott in Speaker's caer & 
ad loc.) what was put therein.’ Judas, no doubt 
on account of natural aptitude, had been made 
treasurer to Jesus and His disciples ; he was vexed 
that so large a sum of money as three hundred 
pence had been wasted in the pouring out of the 
ointment instead of passing through his hands for 
the supposed benefit of the poor. Comparing 
together these different passages, it seems clear 
that St. John traced the fall of Judas, culminating 
in the betrayal, to the misuse through covetous- 
ness of his business faculties. 

5. It can be, and often is, argued that the 
morality taught by Christ cannot be strictly and 
literally a plied in the conduct of business. 
Probably the impossibility is no greater in the 
life of the business man than it is in the life of 
any one who tries to live as a consistent Christian. 
The main difference seems to be that in business 
practical morality is daily, and often many times 
a day, put to a test the extent of which can be 
estimated in money, and failure to conform to a 
high standard is easily detected. The business 
man is obliged to have a definite standard of 
practical morality, high or low according to his 
own character and the exigencies of his trade, and 
according to that standard he must act. Self- 
deception in his case is practically limited to one 
particular form,—which, however, is extremely 
prove te ae of attempting to separate personal 

rom business morality. The ordinary non-busi- 
ness man, on the contrary, generally has a 
curiously vague and more or less ideal standard, 
and it is a very difficult thing even for a man of 
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honest thought to settle how nearly he lives up to 
it. Business morality in a measure analyses itself, 
while the morality of ordinary life almost defies 
analysis: a comparison between the two is thus 
extremely dangerous, as they are practically in- 
commensurable quantities. 

Jesus Christ evidently believed that the moral 
and religious truths which He taught were capable 
of being applied in business. We have seen above 
that He severely condemned the Sadducean hier- 
archy, who may be taken to represent the capl- 
talist class of those days at Jerusalem, because 
their business was conducted on wrong principles : 
they maintained merely ceremonial purity, and 
would not put the ‘ price of blood’ in the treasury 
(Mt 27°), but they did not shrink from making 
gain of holy things. This shows the uncompro- 
mising attitude of Christ towards what was morally 
bad. But there was a great differenco n His 
manner of dealing with another typical class of 
business men, the Publicans. He did not follow 
popular opinion in regarding their occupation as 
absolutely unjustifiable ; He looked on their call- 
ing as a legitimate one, while demanding honesty 
in carrying it out. The Baptist had taken the 
same line, ‘Exact no more than that which is 
appointed you’ (Lk 3"). Zacchzeus, for his charity 
and earnest desire to avoid extortion, is declared 
to be truly a son of Abraham (Lk 199). 

It is worthy of note that St. Luke places the 
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parable of the Pounds in close connexion with the 
Zaccheus incident, as if to teach us that lessons of 
eternal value can be learned in business. The 
slaves are rewarded with ten or five cities, accord- 
ing to the capacity which each had shown in 
trading with his pound. . 

This brings us to the centre of the whole matter : 
the life of business is a legitimate one for followers 
of Christ so far as it ean be lived ‘in the things of 
the Father’; then it is a means of imparting 
training and of teaching lessons which can be used 
now and hereafter in the service of God: ‘God 
has set you,’ writes the Rey. Wilfrid Richmond 
(Christian Economics, 1888, p- 159), ‘in the world 
with other men to learn, by mutual interchange of 
the means of life, the laws of love. Your wealth, 
whatever it may be, little or great,—the wealth 
you make, the wealth you spend,—is treasure, 
corruptible or thorn bles treasure on earth or 
treasure in heaven, according as it is or is not, in 
a making and in the spending, the instrument 
of love. 


LiTERATURE. —Besides the works referred to in the art., 
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Character of Jesus Christ our Lord, 59; C. R. D. Biggs, The 
Diaconate of Jesus, 19; 8. Gregory, Among the Roses, 191; 
H. Bushnell, Sermons on Living Subjects, 243; Expos. 2nd 
ser. Viii. (1884] p. 17. BARNARD. 
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CESAR (Kaicap).—In the Gospel record this 
name occurs 18 times, in 16 of which it answers to 
‘reigning emperor,’ who in each case was Tiberius 
Cesar ; in the remaining two the more individual 


name is found,—in the one case Augustus (Lk 21), 
and in the other Tiberius (3?). ; 
The name ‘ Cesar’ was assumed by Augustus in 


44 B.C., immediately after the tragic death of his 
grand-uncle, Julius Czsar, being considered by 


him part of the inheritance left to him. We have 


Cicero’s authority (ad Att. xiv. 5,10, 11, 12) for 


saying that the friends of Octavius began to 


address him as ‘Cesar’ within a week or two of 
Augustus himself 


the Dictator’s assassination. 
soon gave evidence that he meant to gather up and 


concentrate on himself all the fame that was 


associated with ‘Czsar.’ Not many years passed 


till he came to exercise a world-wide sway, such 
a 


as the great Julius had never known. He handed 
on the title to his successors very much as we find 


it used by the writers of the NT, in the sense of 


the great ruler or Kaiser. His own name (Gr. 


DeBacrds, Lat. Augustus) was quite familiar to 


them as applied to the reigning emperor (Ac 257! 
25, Nero). he fame of the first Cesar had come to 
be overshadowed by the remarkable career of the 
founder of the Empire. The way was thus pre- 
pared for the still later development, when the 
title of ‘ Cesar’ was given to the junior partner of 
the two joint-emperors, and ‘ Augustus” remained 
the distinguishing name of the supreme ruler. In 
the Gospel record there is clear confirmation of the 
first part of this historical development, and there 
is at the same time no contradiction of the second. 

In the majority of the cases of the use of the 
title ‘Czesar” in the Gospel writings, the question 
of paying the tribute has come up. This reveals 
the great change that had taken place from the 
time of the ‘census’ under Augustus, when ‘ every- 


one went to enrol himself in his own city’ (Lk 2°), 
to that of the trial before Pilate, when the chief 
charge against Jesus was said to be ‘ the forbidding 
to give tribute to Ceesar’ (237). In those thirty- 
three years of interval the relation between the 
Roman power, as represented by ‘Cesar,’ and the 
Jewish people, had undergone a radical change. 
Judza had become a Roman province, and was 
under obligation to ‘ pay tribute’ as well as submit 
to an enrolment of its heads of households. In 
perfect accord with this historical fact, St. Luke 
wrote (3!): ‘Pontius Pilate being governor of 
Judea,’ with the tetrarchs for Galilee, Iturea, and 
Abilene, desiring to mark the period in the reign 
of Tiberius Cesar when ‘the word of God came 
to Jobn in the wilderness.’ The change came 
with the death of Herod the Great in 4 B.C. 
While Varus, the governor of Syria, was engaged 
in quelling serious outbreaks of rebellion in Jer- 
usalem, the sons of Herod were in Rome waiting 
the decision of Augustus as to their conflicting 
claims. At length all parties were heard by the 
emperor in an assembly that met in the celebrated 
temple of Apollo, behind his own house on the 
Palatine. The imperial verdict, announced after 
a few days, upheld substantially the will of Hered. 
To Archelaus were assigned Judea, Samaria, and 
Idumza—not as king, but as ethnarch ; to Antipas, 
Galilee and Pera as tetrarch ; Batanwa, ‘Trach- 
onitis, Auranitis, Gaulanitis, and Paneas to Philip, 
also as tetrarch (Jos. Ant. XVII. vill. i, xi. 4). 
The kingdom of Herod was thus divided into three 
separate territories after hisdeath. As it was in 
Jerusalem that the question as to the tribute 
money was raised, our subject in this article has 
to do only with Archelaus. After some nine years 
of rule over Judea, Archelaus was summoned to 
Rome to answer charges brought against him by 
a deputation of leading men from Judea and 
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Samaria. He was deposed and banished by Aug- 
ustus to Vienne in Gaul in A.D. 6. His territory 
was put under direct Roman rule, becoming a part 
of the province of Syria, with a Roman of eques- 
trian rank for its governor. An end was thus put 
to the uniform consideration for Jewish traditions 
and national prejudices shown by Herod and his 
sons. The first notable instance of this in history 
is met with in the rebellion of A.D. 6, on the 
occasion of the great census, while Quirinius was 
governor of Syria, which is referred to in Ac 
587, The tumult, with its accompanying bloodshed, 
must have been of no slight moment, when a 
quarter of a century thereafter Gamaliel could 
effectually use it in restraining the Council from 
slaying the Apostles. Between A.D. 6 and A.D. 30, 
whichever length of cycle for the imperial census 
be taken, there must have been at least another 
‘enrolment’ for purposes of taxation. We do not 
read of a serious revolt having taken place then as 
in6 A.D. The Roman authorities, no doubt, were 
better prepared for what might happen, and the 
Jewish people also had learned the fruitlessness of 
rebellion. As the time of Christ’s public ministry 
approached, their spirit nevertheless became more 
and more embittered. It was inevitable that at 
some point or other in that ministry the question 
should be pressed upon Him, ‘Is it lawful to give 
tribute to Cesar or not?’ (Mt 22!7||). It was 
one of the burning questions of His time. A dis- 
tinction must here be drawn between the ‘customs’ 
or duties upon goods and the land tax with poll tax. 
The latter only passed into the ‘Fiscus’ or im- 
perial treasury. ith perfect accuracy, therefore, 
it could be described as ‘tribute to Cesar.’ This 
tax was exacted annually, and as the Jews were 
not yet subject to military. conscription, it formed 
the chief sign of their subjection to the Roman 
yoke. Officers of state collected it, the procurator 
for the tax in the case of Judea being also the 
governor, Pilate. It was different with the ‘cus- 
toms,’ which were farmed out to the highest 
bidder, thus creating that intense antipathy which 
is revealed in the phrase ‘ publicans and sinners.’ 
The tribute Daye after all was based on the 
fact of the kingship of Cesar. The combination 
of ‘Czesar’ with ‘king’ sounds entirely unhistori- 
cal to one familiar with the rise and growth of the 
Roman Empire. ‘King’ wasaterm which Augustus 
was most careful to avoid from the time that it 
may be said to have cost the first ‘Czesar’ his life. 
Among Eastern peoples, however, it was the most 
usual title for their ruler. During the long reign 
of Herod no name was more familiar to the Jews 
than ‘king.’ It was most natural for them to 
transfer it to ‘Cesar.’ Any one claiming to be 
‘king’ within the wide dominion of Cesar was 
seeking to establish a rival authority. This was 
the charge which they found it so easy to frame 
against Jesus when He and they were in the 
presence of Pilate: ‘forbidding to give tribute 
to Cesar, and saying that he himself is Christ, a 
king’ (Lk 232), No more powerful appeal could 
they have made to Pilate’s fears, as they thought, 
than when they cried out, ‘If thou let this man 
go, thou art not Cesar’s friend : whosoever maketh 
himself a king, speaketh against Cesar’ (Jn 19"). 
The title on the cross, ‘Jesus of Nazareth, the 
king of the Jews’ (Jn 19"), as Pilate actually wrote 
it, served him better than their proposed modifica- 
tion, ‘ He said, Iam king of the Jews’ (v.*). Should 
he ever be called in question by Cesar for iving 
Jesus up to death, that title, written out by his 
own hand, would form an ample justification. “The 
reater probability lies in the supposition that 
ilate so named Him to spite the Jews, in accord- 
ance with those other words, ‘Shall I crucify your 
king 2’ (v.), The whole attitude of Jesus towards 
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Cesar, not only in the question of the tribute, but 
throughout the trial before Pilate, must have en- 
tirely disarmed the Roman governor of any fear 
that He was, or ever had been, a rival of Czesar’s. 
J. GORDON GRAY. 

CZSAREA PHILIPPI.—The town called Cesarea 
Philippi in the Synoptic Gospels (Mt 16%, Mk 8”, 
Chios. Ant, %X. ix. 45 bse xe 7 yl ee) bore 
at one time, certainly as early as B.C. 198 (Polybius, 
Hist. xvi. 18, xxviii. 1), the name Panias (Iavids 
or, Ilaveds), which is still preserved in the modern 
Banias. Situated to the north of the Sea of Gali- 
lee on a plateau at the southern foothills of Mount 
Hermon, it lay in the territory that Philip _re- 
ceived from his father, Herod the Great. The 
place, as well as the surrounding country, received 
its original name from a cave or grotto in a hill 
near by, which was called 7d Idve.ov, because 
sacred to Pan and the Nymphs. In the face of 
the cliff there are still several niches with inscrip- 
tions in which Pan is mentioned. From the cave 
(Mugharet Ras en-Neba'), now partly filled with 
fallen stone, issues a strong stream of water which 
has long been reckoned one of the chief sources of 
the Jordan (Jos. Ant. XV. x. 3). On the hill above, 
Herod built a white marble temple in honour of 
Augustus (Jos. Ant. xv. x. 3, BJ I. xxi. 3), and 
here the Crusaders built a castle, the ruins of 
which still stand some fifteen hundred feet above 
the town, and about a mile and a quarter to the 
east (Kula't Subeibeh). Philip enlarged and beauti- 
fied Panias, and called it Caesarea (Ka:cdpeca) in 
honour of Augustus. The statement of Eusebius 
(Chron. ed. Schoene, pp. 146-147) that Philip built 
Panias, and called it Cesarea, in the reign of 
Tiberius, is rendered improbable by coins which 
show that Cesarea had an era dating from B.C. 
3 or 2. To distinguish it from Cesarea on the 
seacoast (Kaicdpera ZXrpdtrwvos or Kaisdpea rijs 
Ila\aorlvys), it was commonly called Cesarea 
Philippi (Ka:odpeca 4 PiXbrrov). Under Agrippa I. 
it received and bore for a short time the name 
Neronias (Nepwrids, Jos. Ant. Xx. ix. 4). The 
place has probably no part in OT history, since 
its identification with Dan (Smith, HGHL pp. 473, 
480) is not certain (Buhl, GAP p. 238). 

Into this region Jesus came with His disciples 
during one of His tours of retirement from the 
common scenes of His Galilean activity ; but He 
does not seem to have entered Cesarea itself. St. 
Matthew (16%, cf. 157) tells us that Jesus came 
into the region (eis ra wépn) ; St. Mark (827) mentions 
more specifically and vividly the villages of Czesarea 
(els rads k®pas). In the territory of which Cxsarea 
was the chief city there were smaller towns, and 
it was through these that Jesus moved with His 
disciples and others who followed Him. St. Luke 
alone (918%) of the Synoptists seems to have lost 
the touch of local colour fixed so indelibly upon 
the narratives of Mt. and Mk.—an authenticating 
element whose force even those who question the 
Synoptic tradition at this point find it difficult to 
escape (cf. Wrede, Messiasgeheimnis, p. 239). The 
narrative in Lk. lends itself, however, to the set- 
ting of Mt. and Mk., both by the way in which it 
is introduced without definite localization (kal 
eyévero év T@ elvar addy mpocevyduevor), and by the 
fact that in Lk.’s order it follows the feeding of 
the five thousand in the neighbourhood of Beth- 
saida. According to Mk 827, it was from Beth- 
saida that Jesus went into the villages of Cesarea, 
and in Jn 6% we read of a confession of Peter 
immediately after the discourse of Jesus in 
Capernaum, occasioned by the feeding of the 
five thousand. St. Luke’s material may have 
come to him in the form of a group centring 
around a saying of Jesus, but without definite 
localization. By inserting it after the feeding of 
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the five thousand he has preserved the historical 
ee eae. giving us the exact local 
setting. or this we must < ; ; 
ete look to St. Matthew 

By our First and Second Evangelists the same 
group of events is not only connected with a place 
whic lends peculiar significance to them, but set 
in a larger context which extends to the feeding of 
the five thousand. Mt. and Mk. alike represent 
Jesus’ arrival in the region of Cewsarea Philippi as 
part of a course decided upon shortly after that 
event. The decision which led to the retirement 
into the region of Tyre and Sidon must have 
been confirmed by His experience on returning to 
Galilee. For Jesus withdrew again, this time 

oing north into the region of Cwsarea Philippi. 

ocated at Cesarea and standing in the period of 
retirement, this group of events points back to the 
beginning of the period for the explanation of its 
characteristic features. The Gospels do not enu- 
merate the causes which led to such a change in 
the scene‘of Jesus’ activity, but their narratives do 
oe asituation which will in a measure account 
or it. 

But, besides change of scene, this group of 
events reveals, as do the earlier events of the 

riod of retirement, a change in the method of 

esus’ work. His retirement from Galilee is from 
the people and their religious leaders into more 
intimate companionship with His disciples, from 
His popular instruction of the multitudes and 
beneficent activity in their midst to teach His 
faithful tollowers in more secluded intercourse the 
significance of His ewn person for the Kingdom 
He had been proclaiming, and to prepare them 
for His Passion. The period has fittingly been 
called, from its chief characteristic, the Training 
of the Twelve, and in no incident does this char- 
acteristic more clearly appear than in the events of 
Czsarea Philippi. 

The immediate occasion of Jesus’ retirement 
from Galilee and the change in His method of 
work are indicated in Mt. and Mk. by their account 
of His attitude towards the traditions of the 
elders (Mt 15!*°, Mk 7!*¥). The fundamental 
opposition between Jesus and the legalism of the 
“Sener which had appeared in His attitude to- 
wards the Sabbath customs, and in the Sermon on 
the Mount, came now to sharp expression in His 
attack on the whole system of external formalism 
in religion. The people, moreover, had shown 
themselves unprepared to receive and unable to 
appreciate His teaching, even after the work of 
i the Baptist and His own labours in their 
behalf. And so the form of His teaching had 
changed from the gnomic to the parabolic, causing 
a separation between the mass and those who had 
ears to hear. How utterly the people had failed 
to comprehend Him is revealed by their attempt 
after the feeding of the five thousand to take Him 
and make Him king (Jn 6°). After His discourse 
in Capernaum (Jn 6"), St. John tells us that 
many of His disciples walked no more with Him 
(Jn 6%). Finally, the mission of the Twelve had 
widely extended His work, and shortly thereafter 
we are told that Herod (Antipas) heard of Jesus 
{Mk 64, Mt 141, Lk 97). Bitter hostility from 
the religious leaders, failure on the part of the 

eople to understand the character of His work, 
interested attention from the murderer of John 
the Baptist,—in the midst of such conditions Jesus 
withdrew from Galilee, and from His popular 
reaching activity, to devote Himself to His 
isciples. aay ‘ 

Jesus’ first retirement is into the region of 
Tyre and Sidon, part of the Homan province ot 
Syria. Returning to Galilee, He feeds the four 
thousand, refuses the request of the Pharisees and 
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Sadducees for a sign from heaven, with its evident 
Messianic implication, warns His ‘disciples against 
the leaven of the Pharisees and Sadducees (so Mt 
16°; Mk 835 has ‘ Pharisees and Herod’), heals a 
blind man near Bethsaida (Mk 82*:), and retires 
from Galilee for the second time, coming with His 
disciples into the region of Czesarea Philippi. 

The key to the situation at Caesarea, its con- 
trolling idea, is to be sought neither in the con- 
fession of Peter nor in the promise to Peter, but 
in Jesus’ announcement of His approaching Pas- 
sion. To this Peter’s confession leads up; around 
it Jesus’ instruction _of the disciples regarding 
Himself and the conditions of discipleship centres. 
The theme, moreover, becomes characteristic of 
His subsequent teaching (Mk 92-81 103 197 148 
ete. ). 

St. Luke tells us that Jesus had been praying 
alone (918, ef. 37), and that His disciples were with 
Him. St. Mark vividly locates the question that 
Jesus put to His disciples, as ‘in the way’ (82”). 
St. Mark and St. Luke agree in the form of the 
question, ‘Who do men (Mk. of dv@pwro, Lk. ot 
dxAor) say that I am?’ St. Matthew, however, 
xives it in the third person, and introduces the 
title ‘Son of Man’—‘Who do men say that the 
Son of man is?’* In either form the question is 
a striking one, by reason of the prominence it 
gives to Jesus’ person. Emphasis until now had 
been placed by Him on His message and on His 
works of mercy, though both had stood in intimate 
relation to His person. He desires to know now 
what men think of the messenger. 

The form given to Jesus’ question in Mt. has been regarded 
as secondary, on the ground that by calling Himself the Son or 
Man, Jesus suggested the answer to His question in asking it. 
As a matter of fact, however, the answer is not given in terms 
of this title. In the Synoptic Gospels the title ‘Son of Man’ is 
always a self-designation of Jesus. Even where it appears in 
the Fourth Gospel in the mouth of others, this is in evident 
dependence on its use by Jesus (Jn 1234). St. Stephen’s use of 
it also looks back to Jesus’ words (Ac 7°6, cf. Lk 2269), and the 
usage of the Apocalypse is probably to be explained by the 
influence of Dn 715 (cf. Rev 1131414). There can, moreover, be 
no doubt that Jesus so designated Himself during the conversa- 
tion with the disciples at Caesarea Philippi. The phrase occurs 
in Mk 821 and Lk 922, but it is neither more Pasauaneyy motived 
than in Mt., nor is it explained. The disciples must have been 
familiar with it as a self-designation of Jesus, even if they did 
not understand its full significance. The way in which it is 
introduced both in Mt. and Mk.-Lk. makes it difficult for us to 
think that it was now used for the first time ; and the Synoptic 
Gospels do indeed give earlier instances of its use (Mk 210. 28, Mt 
820 96 1023 1119 128. 32. 40 1337. 41, Lk 524 65. 22 734), Dalman ques- 
tions this order, regarding it as improbable that Jesus called 
Himself Son of Man at an earlier time (Worte Jesu, p. 216), and 
Holtzmann holds that if Jesus did so it was in a different sense 
(NT Theol. i. pp. 257, 263). The Synoptic representation is self- 
consistent, however, in presupposing its earlier use, and this 
we must accept even while admitting that the meaning of the 
term cannut be fully determined apart from its usage here and 
subsequently, where it isassociated with Jesus’ suffering, resur- 
rection, exaltation, and coming again in judgment. See, 
further, art. Son or MAN. 

In answer to Jesus’ question, the aisciples report 
the opinions current among the people concerning 
Him. The report must have been discouraging. 
Not only was there variety of opinion, some think- 
i vas John the Baptist (ef. Mk 61) 
ing that He was John the Baptist (cf. ; 
others Elijah, and still others Jeremiah (Mt 16") or 
one of the prophets; but in the midst of this 
variety there was general agreement that Jesus, 
whoever else He might be, was not the Messiah. 
A forerunner of the Messianic Kingdom He might 
be, but not the Messianic King. His activity in 
proclaiming the Kingdom, whatever Messianic 
expectations it may have aroused, had resulted 
only in the popular recognition of His prophetic 
character, and in His association with the Mes- 
sianic Kingdom in some preparatory sense. Mani- 
festly Jesus was not the popular Messiah. His 

*In Mt 1613 zs before Aéyoucw in the TR is to be omitted with 
& Bc vg cop syrb (cf. also Mt 1082, Lk 125f, Mk 838, Lk 926, Mt 
511, Lk 622, Mt 16%1, Mk 831, Lk 922), 
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work, directed as it was towards spiritual ends, did 
not accord with the popular conception of the 
Messianic Kingdom. Moreover, Jesus had not 
spoken plainly in Galilee of His Messiahship. He 
had not assumed a popular Messianic title, and 
when individuals had recognized in Him the 
Messiah, He had commanded silence. His work, 
however, like that of John the Baptist, had ex- 
cited interest, and called forth opinions which 
associated Him with the coming Messianic King- 
dom. The report of the disciples so accurately 
describes the situation and so faithfully represents 
the tenor of popular opinion, that it cannot be 
regarded merely as the background sketched by 
the Evangelists for the purpose of bringing into 
sharp relief the confession of Peter. 

In the Synoptic narratives the question of Jesus 
about the opinion of the people leads up to a 
similar question addressed to the disciples about 
their own, and the answer in the one case stands 
in sharp contrast to the report given in the 
other,—a contrast which is vivid and real because 
true to the historical situation. To the question 
addressed to the disciples, ‘But who say ye that I 
am?’ Peter answers, ‘Thou art the Christ’ (so Mk.; 
Lk. gives simply ‘the Christ of God,’ and Mt. 
‘Thou art the Christ, the Son of the living God’). 
Unlike the people, the disciples had recognized in 
Jesus the Messiah, and to this conviction Peter 
gave brief expression. However inadequate may 
‘have been the content which Peter aid his ¢om- 
panions gave to this formal statement of their 
faith, it was a matter of great importance that 
they were able to affirm clearly, and in opposition 
to the opinion of the people, their belief that in 
Jesus the Messianic King had come. The readi- 
ness and decision with which Peter formulated the 
faith of the disciples are an indication that their 
faith, though now expressed in this form for the 
first time, did not originate here (cf. J. Weiss, 
Das dlteste Evang. p. 51). Their very presence 
with Jesus at this time gave evidence of such a 
conviction (cf. Jn 6%"), In this faith they had 
answered His call to discipleship; in it they had 
associated with Him, heard His teaching, and 


seen His wonderful works; their appointment as- 


Apostles a ae it, as did their subsequent mission 
to Israel. They had seen opposition arise and de- 
velop into bitter hostility ; but when Jesus with- 
drew into the region of Tyre and Sidon, and again 
into the region of Czesarea Philippi, they still com- 
panied with Him. They knew the popular opinion, 
but they still adhered to their own conviction. 

_ The significance of Peter’s confession, however, 
lies not simply in the fact that it gave expression 
to a deep and long-cherished conviction, thus 
evidencing the permanent, unchanged character of 
his faith ; it had reference also to the future. It 
was made in answer to a question of Jesus which 
had as its occasion His intention to reveal to the 
disciples the necessity of His suffering. The faith 
of the disciples had stood all the tests to which it 
had been subjected in the past. Jesus, however, 
clearly foresaw a still greater test in the near 
future. In order to prepare them for it, there was 
need that definite expression be given to their 
faith. The revelation which was to be made to 
them would thus serve the purpose of clarifying 
the content of their faith. In Mk. and Lk. the 
confession of Peter is accordingly brought into 
close connexion with the announcement of the 
Passion. Mt. alone gives the words of Jesus to 
Peter (167), not only confirming what we may 
infer from Jesus’ reception of the confession (Mk.— 
Lk.), its essential correspondence with His own 
consciousness, but going further and giving us 
positive knowledge of Jesus’ estimate and appre- 
eiation of Peter’s faith. 
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Addressing Peter as Simon Bar-Jona,* Jesus 
declares him to be blessed in the possession of a. 
faith which, transcending the human sphere of 
flesh and blood, has its origin in the heavenly 
sphere and from His Father. In thus describing 
the revelation-character of Peter’s faith, Jesus 
does not define more nearly the process or time or 
origin, the psychological moment, but treats his 
faith simply as a definite fact of the past. Con- 
tinuing with the emphatic ‘But I,’ Jesus makes 
Peter’s confession the occasion of revealing His plan 
for the future, and the part that Peter is to fulfil in 
it. With the words ‘Thouart Peter,’ Jesus recalls 
the name He had given to His disciple and apostle 
(cf. Jn 1, Mk 3%, Mt 10?, Lk 6%). The Greek 
Ilérpos, like the Aramaic Kepha, means a rock, and 
suggests the idea of firmness or strength. In 
giving such a name to Simon, Jesus had looked 
beneath the surface and read the character of 
Peter in terms of motive and underlying disposi- 
tion. A man of decision, he was full of energy 
and strength, a man of action rather than of con- 
templation, a natural leader; and if at times im- 
pulsive, rebuking his Master and even denying 
Him, he was in the one case loyal to his faith, 
however unwisely so, and in the other was follow- 
ing Jesus to be near Him when he fell. In main- 
taining and confessing his faith in Jesus, Peter 
had shown himself true to the character which 
Jesus recognized when He named him Peter. 
Upon this rock Jesus now affirms His intention of 
founding His Church: not upon any rock, and 
therefore not simply upon a strong and firm foun- 
dation, but upon this rock indicated by the name 
Peter. In the Greek the word for Peter (Ilérpos) 
and the word for rock (7érpa) differ in form, but in 
Aramaic the same form was probably used. The 
Pesh. has kipha in both instances (cf. also Mt 27° ; 
in Mt. 7 S7'a@ is used). The rock intended by 
Jesus to be the future foundation of His Church is 
Peter, realizing the character indicated in his 
name. The function thus assigned to Peter is 
indeed not apart from his confession, nor is the 
fact that he evidently spoke in a representative 
capacity to be overlooked. The address of Jesus, 
however, is distinctly to Peter, and it is his name 
that is interpreted. The confession which precedes 
is indeed closely related to the words of Jesus, but 
it cannot be understood as the rock-foundation 
intended by Jesus. In itself it furnishes the occa- 
sion rather than the ground of Jesus’ promise. It 
cannot therefore be treated abstractedly as some- 
thing separate from Peter, but must be regarded 
as a manifestation and, in its measure, a realiza- 
tion of the character which Jesus saw in Peter 
when He gave him his name. The content of 
Peter’s faith, moreover, was entirely inadequate 
when measured by Jesus’ conception of what His 
Messiahship involved. Much had still to be learned 
in the school of experience (Mk 8%! 1496 [¢ 9981, 
Jn 215% 1 Co 15°), but the character was fixed in 
principle. Jesus saw its strength, and chose the 
man for the work He had for him to do. The 
opening chapters of the Acts of the Apostles give 
some account of the way in which he accomplished 
his charge. 

The figure of a rock-foundation, used to describe 
Peter’s future function in the Church, suggests 
naturally a single rock underlying a whole strue- 


* Bar-Jona, or ‘son of Jonas,’ probably means ‘son of John’ 
(cf. Jn 142 2115-17), In Hebrew the words a3) and ]301" differ, 
but the Greek rendering of }3n\° is sometimes the same as that 
of 731 (cf. 1Ch 268, 1 Es 923, 2K 2523). Zahn attributes the 
difference between Mt. and Jn. to a confusion by the Greek 
translator of Mt. of the two Hebrew words (Kommentar, p. 537). 
Wellhausen gives his verdict briefly : ‘Jona ist Jona und keine 
Abktrzung von Johanan, und Mt wird nicht bloss gegen das 
Hebraerevangelium, ein spates Machwerk, recht haben, sondern 
auch gegen das vierte Evangelium’ (Das Evang. Matt. p. 83f.). 
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ture, and not one stone among a number built 
together into a foundation (cf. Mt 74). Neither 
the figure nor the function thus assigned to Peter 
excludes the work of the other Apostles (Eph 2”), 
much less the work of Jesus (1 Co 3"), whieh is 
clearly indicated in olkodoujow. The figure describes 
simply what Peter, by reason of his strong, ener- 
getic character, and in view of Jesus’ intention, is 
to be for the Church which Jesus will build. The 
idea of building a community or Church was familiar 
from the OT (cf. Ps 285, Jer 18° 314 337), and recurs 
in the NT (cf. Mt 21%, Ac 4", 1 P 2! Ro 15%, 
1 Co 3%, 2 Ti 2, He 31%). By the use of the 
future tense and the choice of the word meaning 
to build rather than to rebuild (dvoccodoudw, ef. Ac 
151°), Jesus not only points to the future for the 
origin of His Church, but declares that it will be 
His own creation. It was expected that the 
Messiah would have a people and would rule over 
them in an organized community. The idea of 
such a community cannot have been strange to 
the disciples who had just confessed their faith in 
Him: It would have been strange had Jesus made 
no reference to His Church. By speaking of it 
He made plain to them that the idea was included 
in His purpose, and thus formed an element in 
His Messianic consciousness. The future founding 
of the Church is set by Him in evident contrast 
to present conditions, but the fact that this is 
included in Jesus’ present purpose and thus made 
part of His Messianic work brings it into vital 
and organic relation with the present. His work 
had, indeed, not yet taken on its Church-form, 
but this was not due to the fact that the idea of 
such a Messianic community was foreign to His 
purpose. He thus encourages His disciples in 
the midst of popular disaffection and unbelief, 
by giving them assurance with regard to His in- 
tention. 

The disciples had confessed their faith in Him, 
and He now tells them that however little promise 
present conditions may give of such a future, He 
will found His Church. And He will do this in 
the face of conditions which may seem to them to 
make such a future impossible. Instead of im- 

roving, the conditions will become worse. With 

is conception of the spiritual nature of His work 
and the consequent character of His Church, Jesus 
saw the necessity of His completed work and final 
exaltation in order to the full realization of His 
. Messianic functions in such a Messianic com- 
munity, and hence speaks of its building as a 
future event (Ac 2%, Ro 14). It is not strange, 
therefore, that He speaks but seldom of His 
Church, and dwells on the ideas of the Kingdom, 
faith and discipleship, in which its spiritual char- 
acter and principles are set forth. 

The word izzanci«, regularly used in the LXX to translate 
bap (kahal), occurs frequently in the writings of St. Paul, but 
only here and in Mt 1818 in the words of Jesus. Its authenticity 
has been questioned (cf. Holtzmann, Hdcom.; but, on the 
other hand, Késtlin in PRE x. 318), but its use has an adequate 
basis in the teaching of Jesus, and is naturally motived here not 
simply by the confession of Peter, but also by Jesus’ thought of 
the future, controlled as it is by the revelation of His Passion 
which He is about to make to His disciples. 

So permanent and strong will be the structure 
built by Jesus on Peter, the rock-foundation, that 
the gates of Hades—a figurative expression used 
to suggest the idea of the very greatest strength, 
since they withstand all effort to force them open 
(Is 38, Wis 16%, 3 Mac 5%)—shall not surpass 
(xaricxvcovow) it in strength.* Changing the figure 

scx tcovesy in the sense that the attack 

Wee an mone he eaten ot Hades shall not overcome the 
hurch (Zahn), or again that the gates of Hades shall not prove 
strong enough to withstand the attack made on them by the 


*h, Hades in the former interpretation being conceived as 
Sia eden of evil, in the latter as the kingdom of death 


(Meyer). 
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and having the superstructure in mind, Jesus 
declares that He will give to Peter the keys of the 
Kingdom of Heaven. What he binds upon earth 
shall be bound in Heaven; what he looses upon 
earth shall be loosed in Heaven. The phrase 
‘Kingdom of Heaven’ frequently takes the place 
in Mt. of the corresponding phrase ‘Kingdom of 
God’ in Mk. and Lk. Here it is to be understood 
not of the Kingdom which is in Heaven, but of that 
Kingdom which has its origin and centre in the 
Heavenly sphere, whence it receives its character 
as the rule of God and its determinative principles 
as moral and spiritual. This is the Kingdom which 
Jesus preached, whose coming He declared to be 
at hand, whose character and_ principles He ex- 
pounded, and whose blessings He mediated. But 
while having its centre in Heaven, this Kingdom 
was to be realized upon earth, and, in its future 
manifestation at least, is associated closely with 
the Church. The authority which Peter is to 
exercise has reference to the Church, but the re- 
ciprocal relation between the Kingdom and its 
Heavenly centre is to continue in its future mani- 
festation as Jesus had known it in His own experi- 
ence and had declared it in His teaching. What 
Peter does as His representative in the Church 
which Jesus will build shall be ratified in Heaven. 
The keys of the Kingdom of Heaven symbolize 
administrative erehorty (cf. Is 22”, Rev 37), and 
the phrase ‘bind and loose’ is another figurative 
expression in which the idea of regulating seems 
to be fundamental: in Aramaic the words ’asar 
and shéré mean to allow and to disallow (ef. also 
Mt 18!8, Jn 20%). Both figures seem to have re- 
ference to the internal affairs of the Church, and 
are therefore not to be understood as descriptive 
of Peter’s proclamation of the gospel, as if by 
means of it those who accepted the gospel message 
were to be received into the Church (keys) and 
loosed from their sins, and those who rejected it 
were to be excluded and so bound in their sins. 
The description of Peter’s work in the proclama- 
tion of the gospel is given in the figure which 
represents him as the foundation-rock of the 
Church. The power of the keys and that of bind- 
ing and loosing, however, are not only closely 
associated together, but they are separated from 
the figure of the rock, and together describe Peter’s 
function in the Church and his relation to its 
internal management as that of an oikovéuos. See 
also art. KEYS below, and ‘ Power of the Keys’ in 
Hastings’ DB, vol. iv. : 

In the command of Jesus to His disciples that 
they should tell no one that He is the Christ, Mt. 
not only joins again the narrative of Mk.-Lk., 
but rightly interprets the briefer form, in which 
they gave the command, by the words ér: atrés éorw 
6 Xpurés. The authenticity of this and similar 
commands, especially in the Gospel of Mk., has, 
indeed, been called in question (Wrede, Das Mes- 
siasgeheimnis); but the command is quite natural 
here, and cannot be regarded as having its origin 
solely in the general apologetic purpose of St. Mark. 
It has reference to the form in which Peter’s con- 
fession was made, and to deny its authenticity 
would necessitate a complete reconstruction of the 
account which the Gospels give us of Jesus’ life 
and work. : 

The climax of the scene at Cesarea is reached 
in Jesus’ announcement of His Passion. Both Mt. 
and Mk. signalize His words as the beginning of 
instruction on this subject (Mk. kal jpfaro, Mt. 
more specifically dad rére jpéaro, Lk. connecting 
the announcement directly with the command to 
silence, elma Ort det 7. ).7.d. Toda wabeiv). When 
Jesus became aware of the necessity of which He 
here for the first time speaks explicitly to His dis- 
ciples does not appear clearly from the Synoptic 
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Gospels. The Fourth Gospel indicates that He 
was not unaware of it from the beginning of His 
public ministry (Jn 2%, cf, 27, Mt 26%). The 
Synoptic Gospels, however, give evidence that Jesus 
looked forward at an early period in the Galilean 
ministry to the time when He would be removed 
from His disciples (Mk 2”). Certainly the narra- 
tive here does not justify the inference that He 
now for the first time became conscious of the 
necessity of His suffering, any more than the 
question to Peter and Peter’s confession justify 
the inference that Jesus or His disciples now for 
the first time became conscious of His Messiah- 
ship. The conditions of His ministry may well 
have influenced Jesus to speak of the subject to 
His disciples at this particular time. Foreseeing 
not cierely the necessity of His suffering, but its 
near realization, He spoke to the disciples of it for 
the purpose of preparing them for the issue of His 
work and of clarifying the content of their faith. 
The necessity of which Jesus speaks is to be under- 
stood as moral rather than physical, since it sprang 
out of the nature of His Messianic work by which 
He was brought into conflict with existing con- 
ditions. But if faithfulness to His work involved 
suffering, the necessity of which He speaks be- 
comes voluntarily conditioned by a willingness to 
suffer, and this finds its ultimate explanation only 
in the Messianic consciousness of Jesus. A neces- 
sity springing out of faithfulness to His work, and 
thus to Himself, is, however, not only moral, but 
falls within the Divine purpose; and Jesus evi- 
dently so conceived it, since in rebuking Peter He 
speaks of it as 7a Tov Geo. The idea of a suffering 
Messiah, if current at all at the time of Jesus, was 
certainly not a prominent feature of the popular 
Messianic hope. The traces of it which are found, 
moreover, do not explain the form in which it 
appears in the Synoptic Gospels. For here we 
find it closely associated with a resurrection and 
glorious coming of the Son of Man in His king- 
om. 

However clearly Jesus may have foreseen His 
suffering, and however calmly He may have an- 
nounced its necessity, the care with which He 
prepared for, as well as the actual result of, His 
statement, reveal plainly the fact that the idea 
was foreign and repugnant to the thought of the 
disciples. A Messiah, though in retirement, op- 
posed by the leaders and unrecognized by the 
people, they could believe Him; but that He 
should suffer, and that in Jerusalem where as 
Messiah He should rather establish His kingdom, 
seemed to them incredible. Peter’s action in re- 
buking Jesus sprang naturally and spontaneously 
from the limitation of his outlook into the Mes- 
sianic future. The view which would exclude 
suffering from His future, Jesus, however, rejects 
not only as human in character and origin, but 
as opposed to the Divine purpose; so that Peter 
in urging it, however conscientiously, became for 
Jesus a tempter, a hindrance in His way. 

In the words which follow Peter’s rebuke, Jesus 
sets forth the conditions of discipleship, and points 
out that the way of the disciple in following Him, 
like His way in going to Jerusalem to suffer, in- 
volved not only suffering, but willingness to suffer 
for His sake—the voluntary taking up of the cross 
and following Him in the pathway of self-sacrifice, 
Emphasis is placed by Jesus on personal relation- 
ship to Him, revealing a consciousness on His part 
of His own supreme significance for the world of 
spiritual realities made accessible through Him 
and His message (ef. also Mt 1082"), The fate of the 
soul, with its possibilities of spiritual life, is made 
de endent not on a denial of the will to live, but on 
a denial of the will to live for self and earthly gain. 
He who would be Jesus’ disciple must seek his 
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true and highest life-principle in self-sacrifice for 
Jesus’ sake (cf. Gal 2”). Self-surrender to Jesus 
is made the principle of spiritual life, and as such 
it must be a otatel superseding even the desire 
for life itself. In stating such conditions of dis- 
cipleship, Jesus reveals a consciousness of His own 
significance for men which transcends the present 
and partakes of the character of the truth which 
He proclaimed. Discipleship is thus drawn into 
and made part of that future in which He Him- 
self was conscious of holding a place of highest 
authority. His words set the present in closest 
relation with the future, since its true worth will 
then be revealed. The relation which men sustain 
to Him now will then have its intrinsic value made 
manifest by His attitude towards them. ‘ For the 
Son of man shall come in the glory of his Father, 
and with his angels; and then shall he render to 
every man according to his deeds.’ This prophetic 
description of the future closes with these words : 
‘Verily I say unto you, There be some here of 
them that stand by, which shall in no wise taste 
of death, till they see the kingdom of God come 
with power’ (so Mk.; Lk. has simply ‘till the 
see the kingdom of God’; Mt. more fully, ‘till 
they see the Son of man coming in his kingdom’). 
The words are prophetic, and describe an experience 
in which some of those then in Jesus’ company shall 
share. The object of this experience is in Lk.-Mk. 
the Kingdom, or the Kingdom (having) come (Mk. 
uses the perf. part. é\j\véviav) in power. It seems 
thus to be conceived as a future but actually ex- 
isting state or fact rather than event. In Mt. the 
same experience is described, but the fact of the 
Kingdom’s presence is associated with or described 
in terms of the Son of Man’s coming (épxéuevor) in 
His kingdom. In their context the words seem to 
refer to the Messianic kingdom, and to describe it 
in one of its eschatological aspects. The disciples 
had just confessed Jesus, who called Himself the 
Son of Man, to be the Messiah, and He had de- 
clared that the Son of Man would come in glory. 
He now declares that some of those present will 
live to witness the coming of the Son of Man, the 
Messiah, in His kingdom ; by which we may under- 
stand the establishment of His kingdom in power. 
This, however, was to be realized in the Church ; 
for Jesus, in speaking of His intention with refer- 
ence to the future founding of His Church, had not 
only indicated the close relation of the Church to 
the Kingdom of Heaven, the one being the future 
manifestation-form of the other, but also stated 
that He Himself would build the Church, thus 
directly revealing His power init. It is therefore 
not unnatural to understand the ‘coming of the 
Son of Man in his kingdom’ or ‘ the kingdom (hav- 
ing) come in power’ as referring to the establish- 
ment of His Church, its equipment with power 
through the gift of the Spirit at Pentecost, and 
its activity in realizing the Kingdom under His 
direction.” Others seek the fulfilment of Jesus’ 
prophecy in the Transfiguration, His appearances 
to the disciples after the resurrection, or speci- 
fically in the gift of the Spirit at Pentecost, or in 
the fall of Jerusalem, or still more generally ‘in 
some convincing proof that the Messiah’s kingdom 
had been actually set up, as predicted by prophets 
and by Christ Himself’ (Alexander, Matthew, 
p. 446). 

LITERATURE. —Reland, Palestina, ii. 918-922; Guérin, De- 
scription de la Palestine, ‘Galilée,’ ii. 308-323; SWP i. 95, 
109-113; G. A. Smith, HGHL, 473-480; Buhl, GAP 238 ff.; 
Baedeker, Palestine5, 291f.; Schiirer, HJP (Index); artt. 
“Cesarea’ (Ewing) and ‘Peter’ (Chase) in Hastings’ DB; 
‘ Cwsarea *(G, A. Smith), ‘Ministry,’ ‘Simon Peter’ (Schmiedel) 
in Encyc, Bibl.; ‘Gaulanitis’ and ‘ Palistina’ (Guthe), ‘ Kirche’ 
(Kostlin), ‘Petrus, der Apostel’ (Sieffert) in Herzog’s PRE3; 
Holtzmann, H: andkommentar, i., Newtest. Theologie, i. p. 211 f. ; 
Zahn, Evangelium des Matthdus; Dalman, Words of Jesus, 
Pp. 254 ff. ; Vos, The Teaching of Jesus concerning the Kingdom 
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WILLIAM P. ARMSTRONG. 

CAIAPHAS (Karagas; according to Josephus, 
‘Joseph Caiaphas’) was appointed high priest of 
the Jews In or soon after A.D. 18, and held office 
until he was deposed by Vitellius about A.D. 36 
(Jos. Ant. XVIII. li. 2, iv. 3). Heisreferred to as 
the high priest in Lk 3? (with Annas), Mt 26%: 57, 
and is mentioned along with Annas, John, and 
Alexander among the heads of the Sanhedrin in 
Ac 4°. The length of his rule, compared with the 
short periods allowed to his immediate predeces- 
sors, suggests that he proved a satisfactory and 
submissive agent of the Roman policy. By two 
of the Evangelists, St. Matthew and St. John, 
Caiaphas is specially connected by name with 
the procedure which led to the condemnation 
and death of Jesus. When, after the raising of 
Lazarus, the ‘high priests and Pharisees’ held a 
meeting of the Sanhedrin (informal, as Caiaphas 
does not appear to have presided), it was Caiaphas 
who gave the ironically prophetic advice that it 
was expedient that one man should die for the 
people (Jn 11°). ‘St. John, contemplating that 
sentence years after, could not but feel that there 
was something in those words deeper than met 
the ear, a truth almost inspired, which he did 
not hesitate to call prophetic’ (F. W. Robertson, 
Sermons, i. 134). tn saying that ‘being high 
priest that same year he prophesied,’ the Evangelist 
does no more than claim for the theocratic head of 
the nation the function which might be supposed 
to be latent in his office (cf. the remark of Philo 
quoted by Westcott: ‘the true priest is a pro- 
phet’; see also the remarks of Dale, The Atonement, 

. 169 ff.), and had, asa matter of fact, been exercised 

y some of his predecessors in the office (Nu 27”). 
The threefold repetition by St. John of the state- 
ment that Caiaphas was high priest ‘that same 
year’ (AV; RV ‘that year’) has been made the 
ground of charging the Fourth Evangelist with 
ignorance of the fact that the high priest might 
hold office for more than one year. But this criti- 
cism rests on a misapprehension of the phrase (rod 
év.auTov éxeivov), Which emphasizes not the date, but 
the character of the year=‘that fateful year’ (cf. 
Jn 20 Mk 4%). 

The resolution thus prompted took effect in the 
arrest of Jesus; but, as son-in-law to Annas, 
Caiaphas permitted the prisoner to be taken first 
before him (Jn 18%) for a private examination. 
Whether this took place in the ‘ palace’ of Caiaphas, 
where Annas was living, or elsewhere, is not clear. 
It is also uncertain whether the Fourth ca 
contains any record of an examination of Jesus by 
Caiaphas. According to the reading and interpre- 
tation of Jn 18% in RV, it does not; but it is held 
by some (e.g. Meyer and Edersheim, against West- 
cott) that AV may be correct, and that the high 
priest referred to in vy. and * was Caiaphas. 
According to the narrative of the Synoptists, it 
was to Caiaphas the ‘high priest,’ or the ‘house 
of Caiaphas,’ that Jesus was led, and there, at the 
(irregular) meeting of the Sanhedrin at daybreak 
(Mt 26°9, Mk 14°, Lk 22%), Caiaphas presided ; and 
it was he who brought the trial to a conclusion b 
declaring Jesus guilty of blasphemy, and demand- 
ing sentence upon Him. ‘ 

Caiaphas appears again in Ac 4° in company 
with Annas and others, as initiating the persecu- 
tion of the Apostles, and in the later Pisecoc gs 
is probably fhe ‘high priest’ referred to in Ac 
517. 21.27 71 and 9}. 
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CALENDAR, THE CHRISTIAN.— 
I. The Christian Week. 
1. The Lord’s Day. 
2. Wednesday and Friday. 
3. Saturday. 
Il. The Christian Year. 
1, Easter. 
(a) The name. 
(b) Early observance of Faster. 
(c) The Quartodeciman Controversy. 
(d) Determination of Easter, Paschal cycles, 
(e) The fast before Easter, 
(f) Palm Sunday. 
(g) Maundy Thursday. 
(A) Easter Week. 
2. Pentecost and Ascension. 
(a) The name ‘ Pentecost.* 
(0) Connexion of Pentecost and Ascension. 
3. Christmas and Epiphany. 
(a) Their origin. 
(b) Advent. 
4. Presentation of Christ in the Temple. 
5. Commemoration of Saints, etc. 
Recapitulation of festal cycles. 
Literature. 

The Christian Calendar in its origin appears to 
have been based mainly on the desire to com- 
memorate, by festival or by fast, the events of our 
Lord’s life upon earth. hese commemorations 
were either weekly or annual. But while the 
weekly observances were developed early—almost, 
or in part quite, from Apostolic times—the annual 
celebrations were of very slow growth, and for 
some three hundred years were confined to the 
two seasons when the Jews and Christians in 
common observed a commemoration, Easter and 
Pentecost. It is noteworthy, as showing that the 
main desire was to commemorate the events in the 
life of Jesus, that one of the very earliest books 
which exhibit any considerable development of the 
festal cycle is the so-called Pilgrimage of Silvia, 
otherwise of Htheria (about A.D. 385), in which the 
customs at Jerusalem are described. It was natural 
that those who lived in the land where the events 
narrated by the sacred history took place, should 
wish to commemorate them on the spot by annual 
observances. But this development took place 
only in the 4th century. 

I. THE CuRISTIAN WEEK.—4. The Lord’s Day.— 
It is significant that the first meeting of the dis- 
ciples after the evening when they saw their newly- 
risen Master was, as far as the Gospel tells us, on 
the immediately succeeding ‘first day of the week 
(Jn 206 wed” yuepas dcr: note how emphatically the 
Evangelist says of the preceding week, ry mug Tov 
caBBarwv, 20', and rq juepa éxelyy Ty meg caBBdrwv, 
20%). It was more than an accidental coincidence 
if, as is very generally assumed, the birthday of 
the Church (Ac 2!) was also on the first day of the 
week. At Troas the Christians met together, or 
held a synaaxis (ownypévwv huav), on the first da 
of the week for worship and the Eucharist (Ac 20‘, 
where & 79 m4 T&v caBBdrw appears to be more 
than a mere chronological reference, and to indi- 
cate a custom), and also probably for the Agape 
(cf. 207 with 20"). In this and other passages it is 
necessary to remember that the ‘first day of the 
week’ began, from the point of view of a Jew, 
with what we should call Saturday night ; and 
this consideration is against Prof. Ramsay’s view 
that the service at Troas began on what we should 
call Sunday night (St. Paul the Traveller, ch. 
xiii. § 3). That it was the custom for Christians to 
meet together for worship on the first day of the 
week appears also from 1 Co 16? (kata play oaB- 
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Bdrov), where the Corinthians are bidden each to 
‘lay by him in store,’ that there might be no col- 
lection when the Apostle came. This would point 
probably to a weekly assembly at which alms were 
collected. Otherwise there is no reason why any 
one day of the week should be specially mentioned. 

The first mention of the ‘Lord’s Day’ by name 
is Rev 1°, if indeed this is the right interpretation 
(éyevounv ev mvevuare ev Ty Kupiaxn quépe). This 
phrase has been variously interpreted of the first 
day of the week, or of the Day of Judgment, or of 
the Sabbath, or of Easter Day. The last two 
interpretations may be dismissed as having no 
support from the earliest ecclesiastical writings. 
The identification of 7 Kupcaxh juépa with the Last 
Day has more probability; it would then be 
equivalent to 7 juépa 709 Kuplov (2 Th 2? ;,cf. 1 Th 
5® juepa Kuptov, Ac 2” from J1 2*!, 2 P 3", 1 Co 18 
év TH Huépa Tod Kuplov quay Inoot Xpicrod, and 1 Co 
5°, 2 Co 14, Ph 15), and would mean that the A po- 
calyptist is carried forward in vision to the day of 
the end of the world. It is a valid objection to 
this view that it would practically make the 
Apocalypse deal only with the future, and that 
almost the earliest ecclesiastical authors after the 
canonical writers use xupiax4# in the sense of the 
first day of the week (see below). The more 
probable interpretation of the phrase in question 
is therefore the first mentioned above. 

The NT evidence does not compel the belief that 
the Lord’s Day was of universal observance in the 
earliest ages of the Church, but it at least makes 
it probable (especially when we find it so generally 
established in the next age) that it was of Apos- 
tolic precept. And there is nothing to forbid the 
supposition that it was a following of the spirit of 
the teaching of the great Forty Days (Ac 1°). But 
we may gather, with the historian Socrates (HE 
v. 22), that the ‘Saviour and His Apostles’ did 
not make fixed rules as to the observance of days, 
and ‘enjoined us by no law to keep this feast [he 
is speaking of Easter, but his argument applies 
equally to pandeyd, nor do the Gospels and Apostles 
threaten us with any penalty, punishment, or 
curse for the neglect of it, as the Mosaic Law does 
the Jews. . . . The aim of the Apostles was not to 
appoint festival days, but to teach a righteous life 
and piety.’ 

To pass to the post-Apostolic age, Barnabas 
(xv. 9) says: ‘We keep the eighth day for rejoic- 
ing, in the which also Jesus rose from the dead, 
and, having been manifested, ascended into the 
heavens,’ a passage which throws some light on 
the paerone observance in later times of Ascen- 
sion Day and Pentecost together. Barnabas pur- 
posely names the ‘eighth day’ rather than the 
first, as he has just spoken of it as following the 
Jewish Sabbath, the seventh day. ‘I will make 
the beginning of the eighth day, which is the be- 
ginning of another world.’ The Didache speaks of 
the synawis on the Lord’s Day, and uses the pleon- 
astic phrase card kupiaxty Kuplov cuvaybévres; the 
purpose of the synaxis was that the Christians 
might break bread and celebrate the Eucharist, 
having confessed their sins that their sacrifice 
might be pure (§ 14).—Ignatius (Magn. § 9) speaks 
of Christians no longer observing Sabbaths, but 
fashioning their lives after the Lord’s Day (unxére 
caBBarifovres, d\Xa Kara Kupraxhy ¢Gvres), Which at 
least involves a general observance of the first day 
of the week.—Pliny (Ep. 96) says only that the 
Christians met on a fixed day, and does not say 
which (‘soliti stato die ante lucem convenire ear- 
menque Christo quasi deo dicere secum invicem 

.’). He apparently, as Lightfoot observes 
(Ignatius®, i. p. 52), confuses Baptism and the 
Eucharist ; but we may probably gather from his 
account that the Christians of Bithynia met before 
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dawn on a fixed day to celebrate the Eucharist, 


and later in the day met for the Agape. This 


inference is disputed by some.—Justin Martyr 
describes the assembling ‘on the day called Sun- 
day’ (77 708 Hdlov Aeyoueryn NEP) for the Eucharist 
by ‘all who live in cities or in the country’ (Apol. 
i. §67). He also explicitly mentions the Sunday 
collection of alms, as in 1 Co 16%. In the Dialogue 
also Justin extols the ‘eighth day’ (cf. Barnabas, 
1.c.) as possessing a ‘mysterious import,’ which the 
seventh day had not; he is referring to the Jewish 
circumcision as a type of ‘the true circumcision 
by which we are circumcised from deceit and ini- 
quity, through Him who rose from the dead on the 
first day after the Sabbath’ (Dial. 24, 41). _ 

That xvpach became a common name in the 
2nd cent. for the first day of the week is further 
clear from the fact, which Eusebius tells us (HZ 
iv. 26), that Melito, bishop of Sardis about A.D. 
170, wrote a book zrepl xupiaxfs (0 m. Kk. Adyos). 
Dionysius of Corinth (A.D, 171) in his Epistle to 
Soter calls Sunday ‘the Lord’s Day’ (Eusebius, 
HE iv. 23: ri onpepoy xupraxny aylav nuépay Ocnyda- 
youev). After this the name becomes very com- 
mon, and we find it both in Greek (e.g. Clement of 
Alexandria, Strom. vii. 12) and in Latin, dies do- 
minica (e.g. Tertullian, de Cor. 3). 

There is little evidence as to the way in which 
the Lord’s Day was observed in the earliest ages. 
The Eucharist and probably the Agape were cele- 
brated ; but perhaps to a great extent other occu- 
pations went on much as usual. It would not be 
easy for Christian working men to absent them- 
selves from their avocations on a day when every- 
one around them was working ; and this may have 
been the reason why the synazis took place at 
night or before dawn, as in the examples in Acts 
and in Pliny. St. Paul apparently began his 
journey from Troas (Ac 20) on Sunday. There is 
no evidence in the earliest ages of any attempt to 
transfer the obligations of Sabbath pieodyiied to 
the Lord’s Day. The Jewish Christians already 
had their day of rest on the Saturday. But, as 
Zahn observes (Skizzen aus dem Leben der Alten 
Kirche, p. 214), the Gentile Christians must have 
very quickly learnt all over the world to keep the 
Lord’s Day ; they were never compelled to keep 
the Sabbath, which was not one of the four ob- 
servances enjoined in Ac 15”. 

Tertullian, however, is the first to mention a 
Sunday rest (Apologet. 16, de Orat. 23), saying 
that the Christians postponed ordinary duties and 
business only on that day, the day of the Lord’s 
resurrection, and that they gave up ‘the day of 
the sun’ to joy. He contrasts the Christian with 
the Jewish rest by implication. He says that the 
Christians did not kneel on the Lord’s Day (de 
Orat. 23, de Cor. 3). This custom we already find 
in Ireneus (Fragm. 7), who traces it to Apostolic 
times; and it was afterwards laid down in the 
20th canon of Nicza. 

For the 3rd and 4th cents., the Church Orders, 
some of which have only lately come to light, and 
the early Didascalia (i.e. the work as it was before 
it was incorporated in the Apostolic Constitutions, 
and as we have it, for example, in the Verona 
Latin Fragments, edited by Dr. Hauler) throw 
some light on the question of the Lord’s Day. 
The Christians are bidden ‘on the Lord’s Day (die 
dominica), putting aside everything,’ to assemble 
at church (Hauler, p. 44). The fragment breaks 
off in the middle of a sentence explaining the 
object of Sunday charchgoing (‘audire salutare 
uerbum et nutriri ab... .’); but we can fill the 
gap from other forms of the Didascalia, such 
as the Syriae edited by Mrs. Gibson, from which 
we see that the Eucharist is being spoken of (‘be 
nourished with the divine food which endureth for 
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ever, Gibson, ch. xiii.). This appears to come 
from the original Didascalia, and it is emphatie- 
ally said that the Lord’s Day is the great time for 
the Christian assembly, for prayer, Eucharist, and 
instruction ; and this emphasis is all the greater 
as 1t was not yet customary to have public daily 
prayers for all men. But about A.D. 375 the 
writer of the Apostolic Constitutions, in adapting 
the Didascalia, alters this direction for Sunday 
worship to a command to assemble twice daily, 
morning and evening (ii. 59). In the Testament of 
our Lord (c. 3502), the way is being felt towards 
public daily service by providing daily forms for 
the clergy and the presbyteresses, with whom the 
devout might be invited to join [see, further, on 
daily service, Wordsworth’s Ministry of Grace, 
ch. vi.; and Cooper and Maclean’s Testament of our 
Lord, p. 189]. We may then say that until the 
latter part of the 4th cent. Sunday was the only 
regular and universal day for Christian assemblies. 
There is a possible local and temporary exception 
in the Hippolytean Canons (§ 217, ed. Achelis), 
which command daily service; but some have 
concluded that this is an interpolation, as it is 
thought to be in contradiction to § 226. These 
Canons allow a bishop to celebrate the Eucharist 
when he pleases. And again, a daily celebration of 
the Eucharist is perhaps found in Cyprian (de Orat. 
Dom. 18). But no further trace of this is found 
till the latter part of the 4th century. The result 
arrived at does not mean, however, that the Chris- 
tians were not bidden to pray daily ; from a very 
early period, certainly from about A.D. 200 on- 
wards, regular daily hours of prayer were pre- 
scribed (e.g. Can. Hippol. § 223 ff.). But private 
prayers are here meant, even though sometimes 
they were said in church. For other synaxes in 
the week, see below (§§ 2, 3). 

The Lord’s Day was the usual day for the ordina- 
tion or consecration of a bishop; so the older 
Didasealia in Mrs. Gibson’s form, § iii. [but this 
is an interpolation from one of the following books], 
the Egyptian Church Order (ed. Tattam, § 31), the 
Apostolic Constitutions (viii. 4), and the Testament 
of our Lord (i. 21); also in the Ethiopic Church 
Order (§ 21), according to Achelis, though Ludolf 
(ad suam Hist. Athiop. Comment. p. 323) has ‘in 
die sabbati.” The Canons of Hippolytus perhaps 
mention Saturday, though Achelis gives ‘in ea 
. . . hebdomade’; but the Arabic for ‘Saturday’ 
and ‘week’ are pronounced alike (see Rahmani, 
Test. D. N. Jesu Christi, p. xxxvi). 

The rest on the Lord’s day appears (especially 
until the time of Constantine) to have been mainly 
to allow of church-going. But in the edict of 
Constantine in 321, the magistrates and people in 
cities are bidden to rest, and all workshops are 
directed to be closed ‘on the venerable day of the 
sun’; while no such obligation is laid on those 
engaged in agricultural pursuits. Whatever the 
motive of the emperor in making this decree may 
have been (and this is disputed), it doubtless did 
much to bring about a weekly holiday on the 
Lord’s Day. 

2. Wednesday and Friday fasts.—Almost from 
the beginning we can trace an observance of these 
two days for the purpose of fasting. In this way 
the early Christians wel hee our Lord’s words 
in Mt 9%, that they should fast when the bride- 
groom should be taken away from them ; though, 
as we shall see, some found a more particular 
fulfilment of these words in the fast before Easter. 
The reason why Wednesday and Friday were 
chosen is not entirely obvious. The stricter Jews 


had made a practice of fasting ‘twice in the week’ 
(Lk 1812), ae as we learn from the Didache (§ 8), 
the Christians took over the practice, 
the days. 


but changed 
Probably ever since the Return from 
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a 


the Captivity, Monday and Thursday had been the 
Jewish fasts, though we read of Judith fasting 
daily save on Sabbaths and New Moons and the 
eves of both and ‘the feasts and solemn days 
of the house of Israel’ (Jth 8°), Monday and 
Thursday were chosen, or were afterwards ac- 
counted for, because there was a tradition that 
Moses went up into the Mount on the latter day 
and came down on the former. But these were 
not matters of law, for the Mosaic Code prescribes 
only the Day of Atonement as a fast; and though 
occasional fasts were ordered in times of trouble, 
these were never permanent nor of universal obli- 
gation. Thus the Pharisee’s boast in Lk 18!2 was 
that he did more than he was obliged by law to 
do (see, further, in Plummer’s Sé. Luke, in toe.). 
In the sub-Apostolic age the Christians went a 
step further and seem to have tried to make 
the Wednesday and Friday fasts universal. The 
Didache (§ 8) says: ‘Let not your fastings be with 
the hypocrites [the Jews], for they fast on the 
second and the fifth day of the week; but do ye 
keep your fast on the fourth day and on the 
preparation’ (there is a change of construction : 
yynorevovet devtépa ocaBBarwy . . vets dé 
yynorevcate Terpdda kal mapackevyv. For the latter, 
vnorevw with direct accusative, see the parallel 
Apost. Const. vii. 23 and v. 15; and Oxyrhynchus 
Logia, 2: édav ph vnorevonre rov xécmov, and Testa- 
ment of our Lord, ii. 6 and 12 [apparently]). A 
reason was found for the choice of Wednesday and 
Friday in the fact that on the former day the Jews 
made a conspiracy against our Lord, and that He 
was crucified on the latter. But this first appears 
in Peter of Alexandria (+ 311), who gives this ex- 
planation in his Canonical Epistle (canon xv.). 
It reappears elsewhere, e.g. in Apost. Const. v. 15. 
Another explanation is given by Clement of Alex- 
andria (Strom. vii. 12). He says that the fourth 
and sixth days are named from Hermes and Aphro- 
dite respectively. The true Christian or ‘Gnostic’ 
fasts in his life in respect of covetousness and 
voluptuousness, from which all the vices grow. 
Considering, then, that the symbolical explana- 
tions differ, and that they are not found until a 
somewhat later date than the first mention of 
these days, it is reasonable to suppose that they 
are afterthoughts. Yet it is probable that, when 
the Jewish fast days had to be changed, Friday 
was not accidentally fixed upon, but that our 
Lord’s death on that day would make it appro- 
priate as a fast ; and when once Friday was chosen, 
‘Wednesday would follow from mere considerations 
of convenience. 

Other early authorities for week-day fasts are 
Hermas, Tertullian, Hippolytus, the Hippolytean 
Canons, and Origen. Hermas (Sim. v. 1) does not 
mention the days on which it was usual to fast ; 
but he says that he was fasting and seated on a 
certain mountain, giving thanks to the Lord, when 
he met the Shepherd, who asked him why he was 
there. He replies that he is keeping a ‘station’ 
(crarlwva éxw), which he explains as_ being a 
fast. Tertullian expressly mentions Wednesday 
and Friday (de Jejun. 2 and 14: ‘stationibus 
quartam et sextam sabbati dicamus, et jejuniis 
parasceuen ’—a difficult phrase, since the sixth day 
and ‘parasceue’ are one; perhaps the meaning is 
that Wednesday was a ‘half-fast’ [de Jejun. 13] 
in Tertullian’s time, and Friday a whole one, or 
perhaps Tertullian means Good Friday here by 
‘parasceue’). He says that the Eucharist was 
celebrated on those days (de Orat. 19). For Hip- 
polytus, see below (§ 3) on the Saturday fast. The 
Hippolytean Canons, which, whether ee repre- 
sent Roman usage or Alexandrian, probably date 
from the first half of the 3rd cent., prescribe fasts 
‘feria quarta et sexta [et quadraginta],’ though it 
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approves of individuals adding other fasts to these 
{§ 154; the bracketed words seem to be an inter- 
polation). Origen speaks of Wednesday and Friday 
as days ‘quibus solemniter jejunamus’ (i Lev. 
Hom. x., but see II. 1 2, below). 

But hereafter there is a break, except that Peter 
of Alexandria gives evidence for Egypt, and that 
in the Edessene Canons of the first half of the 4th 
cent. there are directions for the Eucharist on 
Sundays, for service ‘on the fourth day,’ and for 
service ‘on the eve’ [of the Sabbath] at the ninth 
hour (canons 2, 3). Apparently the observance of 
these two days was not universal, at any rate in 
the East, till towards the end of the 4th century. 
There is no mention of them in the Testament of 
our Lord (c. 350 A.D. ?), which alludes to the possi- 
bility of a fast day falling in the week (i. 22), but 
does not prescribe one. ‘There is in this curious 
Church Order a regulation for bishops and pres- 
byters to fast three days a week, perhaps only for 
one year from their ordination, but they are not 
tied down to any fixed days, and the rule is ex- 
pressly said to be ‘for the priests only.’ The 
Arabic Didascalia (§ 38, c. 380 A.D.?), which is 
probably based on the Testament, mentions ex- 
plicitlhy Wednesday and Friday as the two fast 
days of the week, and says that when a festival 
falls on these days they shall pray and not receive 
the holy mysteries, and shall not interrupt the 
fasting till the ninth hour [see a German trans- 
lation of these later chapters in Funk’s Apostol. 
Konstitutionen ; the rest is not published]. There 
is abundant evidence towards the end of the 4th 
cent. for these days: Apost. Const. v. 15, vii. 23; 
Apost. Can. 69 (68); pseudo-Ienat. ad Phil. 13; 
Epiphanius, Her. lxv. 6 (ed. Dionysius Petavius, 
lib. iii. 6, p. 910), and Expos. Fid. 21. The Apos- 
tolic Constitutions are here (vii. 23) based on the 
Didache, and repeat its language about the change 
of day from those of the ‘hypocrites.’ The Apos- 
tolic Canon makes it incumbent on all, under 
penalty, to keep these days, unless in sickness. 
Pseudo-Ignatius, who is probably the same as the 
author of the Apost. Constitutions [so Harnack, 


Brightman ; but Lightfoot (Ignatius, i. 265 f.) 
thinks otherwise] re-echoes their language. Epi- 


phanius says that these two days were observed 
everywhere (€v maou kNipact THs olkouuévns) ; he calls 
them rerpds and mpocd8Barov. Bp. J. Wordsworth 
conjectures that the restoration of these days in 
the East was largely due to Epiphanius (Min. of 
Grace, ch. VI. ii.). Probably in Egypt and in 
many parts of the West their observance was 
continuous. 

Usually the Eucharist was celebrated on 
Wednesdays and Fridays; perhaps often (as the 
Arabie Didascalia may suggest) at a late hour, 
so that the fast might be preserved, though Ter- 
tullian speaks (de Orat. 19) of the service being 
during the hours of fasting on these days, and of 
scrupulous communicants reserving the elements 
in private so as not to break the fast. In ‘Silvia’ 
(iv. 3, in Duchesne’s Origines, Appendix) the ob- 
servance of Wednesdays and Fridays in Lent is 
spoken of; ‘Diebus vero quadragesimarum . 
quarta feria ad nona in Syon [the traditional scene 
of the descent of the Holy Spirit, possibly the site 
of St. Mark’s house, called by Epiphanius and St. 
Cyril of Jerusalem the Church of the Apostles] 
proceditur juxta consuetudinem totius anni, et 
omnia aguntur quee consuetudo est ad nonam agi 
preeter oblatio. . Sexta feria autem similiter 
omma aguntur sicut quarta feria,’ which must 
mean that the Eucharist was usually celebrated on 
Mount Zion after none at 3 p-m. except in Lent, 
though Duchesne seems to invert this conclusion 
(p. 130 n. 4, Eng. ed.). ‘Silvia’ says that on these 
days, unless a festival of the martyrs fell on one 
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of them, even the catechumens fasted. In the 5th 
cent. an exception to the Wednesday and Friday- 
Eucharist is mentioned by Socrates (H# v. 22) in 
the case of the Wednesday and Friday before 
Easter. , ae 

These days were called ‘half-fasts, semeyejunia 
(Tertull. de Jejwn. 13), because on them Christians 
broke their fast at 3 p.m. or even at noon; or 
more frequently ‘station days’ as in Hermas (/.¢., 
though he does not specify the days) and in Ter- 
tullian (de Jejun. 14). This isa military metaphor. 
Tertullian (de Orat. 19) says: ‘If the Station has 
received its name from the example of military life 
—for we are God’s military [cf. 2 Co 104, 1 Ti P*]— 
certainly no gladness or sadness chancing to the 
camp abolishes the Stations of the soldiers ; for 
gladness will carry out discipline more willingly, 
sadness more carefully.’ And St. Ambrose says: 
‘Our fasts are our encampments which protect us 
from the devil’s attack ; In short, they are called 
Stations, because standing and staying in them 
we repel our plotting foes’ (Serm. 25, ed. of 1549, 
p. 716c). ; 

3. Saturday.—There was a considerable diverg- 
ence of custom with regard to the observance of 
Saturday. In the East it was commonly regarded 
as a feast, while in many parts of the West it 
was a fast, that of Friday being continued to the 
Saturday, and the added fast being called a ‘ super- 
position’ (superpositio, irépfecs). Tertullian (de 
Jejun. 14) mentions and condemns the custom of 
fasting on Saturday: ‘ You [‘ psychic’ Christians] 
sometimes continue your station even over the 
Sabbath, a day never to be kept as a fast except 
at the Passover season.’ St. Jerome writing to 
Lucinius in A.D. 398 (Ep. 71) discusses the question, 
and says that it had been ‘treated by the eloquent 
Hep eee and others; but he does not tell us 
what their opinions were. The Council of Elvira 
in Spain (c. 305 A.D.) ordered superpositions each 
month except in July and August (canon 23); and 
in canon 26 says that the error is to be corrected 
‘ut omni sabbati die superpositiones celebremus,’ 
which may mean that superpositions were to be 
held every Saturday (Hefele), or that this weekly 
fast was henceforward forbidden (Bp. J. Words- 
worth). The latter meaning would suit canon 23 
better, but Hefele’s construction suits eanon 43. 
St. Augustine says that in his time they did not 
fast at Milan on Saturday (Zp. liv. ad Januar. § 3). 
Writing in the 5th cent., Socrates (HE v. 22) says 
that in his day almost all Churches celebrated the 
sacred mysteries on the Sabbath of every week 
[Saturday], yet the Christians of Alexandria and 
Rome, on account of some ancient tradition, had 
ceased to do this. This ‘ancient tradition’ may 
probably go back before the 4th century. Socrates 
goes on to say that the Egyptians near Alexandria 
and those of the Thebaid held synawes on the 
Sabbath, but, unlike other Christians, ‘after hav- 
ing eaten and satisfied themselves with food of 
all kinds [the Agape?], in the evening make the 
Offering (epi éowépay mpoogéportes) and partake of 
the mysteries.” Sozomen (HE vii. 19) repeats. 
Socrates’ statements. * 

The Testament of our Lord (i. 23), according to 
our present Syriac text, prescribes Eucharists on 
Saturday or Sunday ; but we must probably correct 


‘or? into ‘and,’ by the omission of one Syriac 
v 


letter ( °| into ©), and the rule will then agree 


*Dom Leclereq (Dict. @ Archéol. Chrét. s.v. ‘Agape,’ col. 822) 
thinks that in Socrates and Sozomen there is no trace of an 
Agape, but only of a Eucharist. But it appears clear to the 
present writer that the words ‘eating and satisfying themselves’ 
point to the Agape, and that the whole purpose of the custom 
described is to keep up the example of the Last Supper. For 
a full discussion of the origin and date of introduction ef the 
aAgupe, see Hastings’ (fortncoming) Lict. cf diedigion, S.c. 
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with the Arabic Didascalia, § 38. In the Apostolic 
Constitutions (ii. 59) Saturday and Sunday are 
specially appointed for Divine service; and we 
note that in this passage Saturday is the author's 
interpolation into his source, the old Didascalia 
mentioning only Sunday (Hauler, Verona Frag- 
ments, p. 44). Pseudo-Ienatius forbidsa Christian 
to fast on Sunday, save on Easter Even (the read- 
ing of the last words is doubtful, but the sense is 
clear], lest he be a ‘Christ-slayer’ (xpurroxrédvos). 
And so the same author in Apost. Const. vii. 23 
bids his hearers feast on the Sabbath and the 
Lord’s Day, except on Easter Even; and in v. TS}. 
15, he bids them leave off fasting on the seventh 
day, save on that Sabbath when the Creator was 
under the ground. The Apostolic Canons strong] 
make the same prohibition as to fasting on ordi- 
nary Saturdays (Canon 66 [65]). 

As we saw above, Alexandria did not celebrate 
the Eucharist on Saturday for some time before 
Socrates. St. Athanasius (Apol. con. Arian. 11) 
implies that it was celebrated on Sunday only. 
He replies to a charge against Macarius of break- 
ing a chalice, and shows that the place alleged 
was not a church, that there was no one there to 
perform the ‘sacred office,’ and that the day was 
not the Lord’s Day, and did not require the use of 
it [the sacred office]. This at least shows that 
there was no fixed day except Sunday for the 
Eucharist. And Brightman (Journ. of Theol. 
Stud. i. 92) thinks that the same is implied in the 
Sacramentary of Serapion (c. 350 A.D.), which gives 
‘The first prayer of the Lord’s day’ («vpiaxjjs), 
without arranging for any other day. But this is 
hardly conclusive, especially as Thmuis was not 
Alexandria, and Socrates says that the ‘neigh- 
bours of Alexandria’ did have a Saturday Euchar- 
ist. By A.D. 380 the latter was already established 
in Alexandria (Timothy of Alex. Respons. Canon. 
13, see Brightman, /.c.). Cassian says that in his 
time there were no public services in the day 
among the Egyptians except on Saturday and 
Sunday, when they met at the third hour for 
Holy Communion (Jnst. iii. 2). St. Augustine 
sums up the matter by saying that in some places 
no day passed without the sacrifice being offered ; 
in others it was only on Saturday and the Lord’s 
Day, or, it may be, only on the Lord’s Day (Ep. 
liv. ad Januar. § 2). ; 

For Phrygia and Cappadocia we have no satis- 
factory evidence with regard to the observance of 
Saturday in the 4th century. The 49th canon of 
Laodicea in Phrygia (c. 380?) says that during 
Lent the bread shall not be offered except on 
Saturday and Sunday, from which it may easly 
be inferred that these two days were ‘liturgical’ 
all through the year. St. Basil in his 93rd Epistle, 
ad Cesariam (v.l. Cesarium ; in the Paris ed. of 
1618, Ep. 289), says that he communicated four 
times a week, on the Lord’s Day, Wednesday, 
Friday, and the Sabbath, and on other days if 
there were a commemoration of any saint (v./. 
martyr); he refers to and defends the practice of 

rivate reservation, and says that in Egypt each 
Lysan kept the Eucharistic elements in his own 
house and partook when he liked. Thus the fact 
that Basil communicated on the days mentioned 
does not necessarily imply a Eucharist on those 


s. 
is is noteworthy that Saturday and Sunday have 
remained in the Creek Church as the ay ‘liturgi- 
cal’ days in Lent, as provided in the zaodicean 
canon ; whereas the Nestorians provide Eucharistic 
lections for every day in certain selected weeks in 
Lent (called the ‘weeks of the mysteries’) with 
the one exception of Saturday. ay 

Il. THE CHRISTIAN YEAR.—In addition to the 
weekly observances, there were annual commemo- 


rations of events in our Lord’s life, although their 
development was slow. Two of these, Easter and 
Pentecost, passed to the Church from the Jews ; 
while others, such as Good Vriday, Lent, Ascen- 
sion, Christmas, Epiphany, Advent, are of purely 
Christian origin. 

1. Easter.— (a) The name.—‘ Pascha’ (wdoxa) 
was the common name for Easter at least from 
the 2nd cent. onwards in Greek and Latin Chris- 
tianity ; and it is of some importance to gather 
from the earlier writers the reasons for its use, as 
they will show us the exact meaning of the com- 
Memoration. mdcxa is taken from the Aramaic 
xpos (pishd), the equivalent of Heb. nop (pesah) 
‘the passover.’ Syrian Christians, however, have 


usually written the word in the form [ES 52 


y 
(pesha) as if from wo 2 “to rejoice’ (see 


Payne - Smith, Thesaurus Syriacus, in loc.); 

though, in translating into Syriac from Greek, 

James of Edessa and others use the form lama 

(as in the Testament of our Lord, passim); and 
vi 


the Lexicons give a verb ‘to celebrate 


Easter.’ The meaning in Syriac literature is 
usually ‘Easter,’ though the Nestorian writers, 
like their descendants to this day, use it in the 
sense of ‘Maundy Thursday.’ The older Greek 
and Latin writers commonly derive it from 
macxev, ‘to suffer,’ and draw analogies from 
etymology between the paschal lamb and the 
suffering Christ. Thus, perhaps, Justin Martyr 
(Dial. 40; he is showing how the lamb sacrificed 
as the passover is a type of the Passion); and 
most probably Irenzeus (Her. Iv. x. 1: ‘Moses 
foretold Him after a figurative manner by the 
name given to the passover, and at that very 
festival did our Lord suffer, thus fulfilling the 
passover’). And so perhaps Tertullian (adv. Jud. 
19, Migne, vol. ii. col. 670): ‘It is the Lord’s 
passover, that is, the Passion of Christ.’ Lactan- 
tius expressly adopts this etymology (Div. Inst. 
iv. 26, Migne, vol. 1. col. 531): ‘Pascha nominatur 
amd Tod mdcxew, quia passionis figura est.” Augus- 
tine, on the other hand (Zp. lv. 1, ad Januar., 
A.D. 400) denies this interpretation, while he pro- 
oses a scarcely better one: ‘The word Pascha 
itself is not, as is commonly thought, a Greek 
word; those who are acquainted with both lan- 
guages aflirm it to be a Hebrew word. It is not 
derived, therefore, from the Passion because of the 
Greek word mrdcxew, signifying to suffer, but it 
takes its name from the transition of which I have 
spoken, from death to life ; the meaning of the 
Hebrew word Pascha being, as those who are 
acquainted with it assure us, a passing over or 
transition. To this the Lord Himself designed to 
allude when He said: ‘‘ He that believeth in me is 
passed from death to life... 77? : 
The question then arises, What did these earlier 
writers mean by Pascha? Was it the com- 
memoration of the Passion, or of the Resurrec- 
tion? Ireneus wrote a work, epi rod mdoxa 
(quoted by psendo- Justin, Quast. et resp. ad 
Orthodozos), which is probably the letter to Victor 
from which Eusebius gives extracts (7H vy. 24). 
In this he speaks of a festival preceded by a fast 
of varying duration (see below, ¢e); and he may 
use the word rdoxa of the festival or of the festival 
and fast combined. Bp. J. Wordsworth (Ministry 
of Grace, iii. § 1) says that the Christian mdoxe 
always in the first three centuries and often in the 
fourth means the celebration of the fast of Good 
Friday, extended no doubt by vmépfects or super- 
position in most cases over Easter ; and he adduces 
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Tertullian, adv. Jud. 10, as above (but this hardly 
shows it), and de Bapt. 19 (‘ Pascha affords a more 
solemn day for baptism, when all the passion of 
the Lord, in which we are baptized [tinguimur], 
was completed’). We may add de Orat. 18, where 
he says that they did not give the kiss of peace 
‘die paschee’ when there was a general fast. But 
in de Cor. 3 he seems to use the word of Easter Day ; 
he says that the Christians did not kneel ‘a die 
Pasche in Pentecosten usque’; and in de Jejun. 
14 he speaks of celebrating Pascha, and of the fifty 
ensuing (exinde) days being spent in exultation, 
which is suitable language if Pascha means Easter 
Day, but hardly if it means Good Friday. It may, 
however, in these passages, mean Easter and the 
preceding fast, and this would suit the remark 
which follows in de Jejun. 14, that Saturday was 
never a fast ‘nisi in Pascha.’ Origen (c. Cels. 
viii. 22) distinguishes rapackevy from mdcxa, and 
doubtless means Easter by the latter. He men- 
tions the observance of the Lord’s Day, of the 
Preparation, of Pascha, and of Pentecost ; and 
cannot here mean every Friday by the ‘ Prepara- 
tion,’ for then he would also have mentioned 
Wednesday, as in Hom. in Lev. x. (see above, 
I. § 2). 

One may conjecture that there was some diver- 
gence in the first three centuries both as to the 
name and as to the actual observance of this com- 
memoration. It seems likely that in many cases 
the Resurrection and the Passion were observed on 
the same day. This must usually have been the 
case with the Quartodecimans, who observed the 
fourteenth day of the lunar month; but it was also 
apparently often the case with those who kept 
the Sunday, for, as we shall see below, the fast 
observed before the Sunday was often only of one 
day’s duration, and did not always include the 
Friday. Even well on in the 4th cent. we find 
a relic of this in the Testament of our Lord, where 
the Friday before Easter is not mentioned as the 
day of commemorating the Passion but as a pre- 
paration for the festival, and the Passion and 
Resurrection are apparently commemorated to- 
gether, just as the Ascension and Pentecost were 
often joined (see below, § 2 6). There is nothing 
a priori incongruous in commemorating and giving 
thanks for the Redemption of mankind on a day 
of rejoicing, especially ;when a severe fast of a 
day or two had just preceded. The probable con- 
clusion, then, is that Pascha usually meant, before 
the 4th cent., the commemoration both of the 
Death and of the Resurrection of Christ, the festi- 
val with its preceding fast, and that the erroneous 
derivation from mdcxw favoured a certain indefi- 
niteness in the use of the word. This derivation, 
it may be observed, as well as the equally 
false Syrian one, probably explains why a name 
with such a very Jewish association became so 
Popol: When, somewhat later, a distinction 

ad to be made between Good Friday and Easter 
Day, the names rdoxa cravpdomov and macya dva- 
ordoiuov were invented (Ducange, s.v. ‘ Pascha’). 

Another use of the name Pascha is to be noted. 
In the; Testament of our Lord (i. 28, 42, ii. 8, 11, 
12, 18) it means the forty days before Easter, 
though of these forty days only the last two 
were fasts. Holy Week is called ‘the last week 
of Pascha.” The end of Pascha is to be after 
the Saturday at midnight. The ‘forty days of 
Pascha’” are specially mentioned. Similarly in 
Apost. Can. 69 (68) we find rhy aylay TecoTapaKkoorThy 
Tov maoxa. But in the 7estament, Pascha is used 
absolutely in this sense. In this work, however, 
we also read of ‘the feast of Pascha’ (i. 42), when 
widows (presbyteresses) are to givealms and bathe. 
The bathing was on the Thursday before Easter. 

‘Pascha’ was sometimes used for Holy Week. 
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Thus in Apost. Const. v. 18 we read: ‘ Fast in the 
days of Pascha beginning from the second till the 
Preparation and the Sabbath, for they are days of 
sorrow, not of feasting.’ And so perhaps Can. 
Hipp. § 195 ff. (below, d). 

Other names for Easter were: among the 
Latins, ‘Dominica gaudii’ (Bingham, Ant. Xx. v. 
5); among the Greeks, peyady Kupiaxn 5 while the 


9 ° 2 0 
common Syrian name was and is {AS80109 ols 
x 


‘the feast of the Resurrection.’ 

(6) Early observance of Easter.—The Apostles, 
no doubt, continued to keep the Jewish Passover 
(Ac 205); but it is uncertain if the first Gentile 
Christians observed it in any way, or whether 
they were content with the weekly commemo- 
ration. It is not even certain if the Jewish 
Christians kept it in any way as a Christian 
festival. Yet the phrases 76 macxa 7eov... 
Xpiords and éoprdfwuev (1 Co 5) would be speci- 
ally appropriate if the Christians at Corinth were 
at the time when St. Paul wrote from Ephesus, 
namely, before Pentecost (1 Co 16°), observing an 
Easter festival. But it is significant that there is 
nomention of Easter in the Apostolic Fathers or 
in Justin Martyr ; and its absence in the Didache 
is specially noteworthy, since that Church Order 
mentions the Lord’s Day, the fast before baptism, 
and the Wednesday and Friday fasts. We can, 
however, trace the observance of Easter at Rome 
back to the time of Pope Xystus, c. 120 A.D., for 
Trenzeus tells us (ap. Eusebius, HE v. 24) that 
Xystus and his immediate successors, while not 
observing the Quartodeciman practice themselves, 
yet were at peace with those who did; and from 
what follows it is clear that [reneus means that 
Xystus observed the Sunday as Easter Day. In 
Asia Minor the observance can be traced back 
still further; for Polycarp, as Irenzus says (id.), 
traced his custom of keeping Easter to St. John. 
The conclusion may probably be, either that 
Easter was not universally observed as an annual 
commemoration early in the 2nd cent., or, more 
probably, that it had not then the great import- 
ance which it acquired later in the century, from 
the disputes as to the day when it should be kept. 

(c) The Quartodeciman Controversy. — A brief 
summary only of this question is necessary for 
the purposes of this Dictionary ; for more detailed 
accounts of it, reference may be made to the works 
mentioned at the end of this article. The con- 
troversy arose in the 2nd cent. and came to a 
head in the last decade of it; it was concerned 
with the question whether the Paschal commemo- 
ration should follow the day of the week or the 
day of the lunar month on which the events 
commemorated originally occurred. Those who 
upheld the former practice no doubt laid chief 
stress on the Resurrection of our Lord, since they 
fixed on Sunday for their commemoration ; while 
the latter, who were called Quartodecimans or 
Tecoaperxadexarirar (Socrates, HE v. 22, Sozomen, 
HE vii. 19), probably at first emphasized our Lord’s 
death, as they adhered to 14th Nisan, the day on 
which He died, or was thought by them to have 
died ; whereas, on no calculation did He rise on 
that day. The theory has, indeed, been advanced 
by the Tiibingen school that the Quartodecimans 
commemorated the Last Supper rather than the Pas- 
sion or Resurrection. According to the Synoptists, 
the Last Supper appears to have taken place on the 
evening of 14th Nisan, and the Crucifixion to have 
been on the 15th; while, according to the Fourth 
Gospel, the Death of our Lord would appear to 
have been at the time of the killing of the 
Paschal lambs, and the Last Supper therefore to 
have taken place at the end of 13th Nisan. We 
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are not here concerned with the seeming contra- 
diction between the Gospels except in so far as 
the Tiibingen school deduced from the known 
facts that the Quartodecimans could not have 
accepted the Fourth Gospel, because their prac- 
tice rather agreed with the Synoptists. Western 
readers need, however, to be reminded that in 
the ordinary Eastern reckoning, at any rate the 
ecclesiastical reckoning, then as now, the Last 
Supper and the Crucifixion fell on the same day ; 
for the day began at sunset. Thus, if the Quarto- 
decimans observed 14th Nisan, it must have been 
because they thought that our Lord both cele- 
brated the Last Supper and also died on that day. 
It is a pure assumption that their Paschal com- 
memoration began at the moment when the lambs 
were killed. In that case they would have been 
rather Quintodecimans. It is generally agreed 
that the lambs were killed, at any rate in ancient 
Jowish times, in the afternoon of 14th Nisan, 
t.e. when that day was drawing to a close. The 
inference, then, is that the Quartodecimans made 
their Paschal commemoration coincide with the 
day which began at the Last Supper and ended 
soon after our Lord’s death, and that they thought 
that that occurred at the time of the killing of the 
lambs. The deduction is the exact opposite of 
that drawn by the Tiibingen school, and is that 
the Quartodecimans followed the Fourth Gospel 
(as they, perhaps rightly, interpreted it) rather 
than the Synoptists. The supposition that they 
commemorated the Last Supper in particular has, 
moreover, no basis of fact. And the view given 
above is further supported by the fact that in 
the time of Melito (A.D. 170) the Quartodecimans 
clearly accepted the Fourth Gospel. Melito, in 
one of his fragments, speaks of our Lord’s three 
years’ ministry, which he could never have gathered 
from the Synoptists (‘de Incarn. Christi,’ in Routh’s 
Reliquie sacre, vol. i.). 

It has been thought by some (as by Hefele) that 
the Quartodecimans kept their commemoration of 
the Resurrection on the third day after 14th Nisan, 
z.e. on 16th Nisan, or even on the Sunday after. 
But this is very improbable. If it were so, why 
should they have broken off their fast on 14th 
Nisan? It is much more likely that they com- 
memorated the Passion and the Resurrection 
together. 

he history of the controversy is given by 
Eusebius (HE yv. 23, 24), who takes up the ques- 
tion at its third and most acute stage, namely, 
at the dispute between Victor and A a gs at 
the very end of the 2nd century. He tells us that 
synods held in that century unanimously decided 
that ‘the mystery of the resurrection of the 
Lord should celebrated on no other but the 
Lord’s day, and that we should observe the close 
of the paschal fast on this day only.’ These 
synods were held in Palestine, Rome (under 
Victor), Pontus, Gaul (under Ireneus), and 
Osrhoéne in N.-W. Mesopotamia. Perhaps the 
last-named synod was held at the famous Edessa 
or Ur-hai, which is in that district. There were 
also personal (i.e. not synodical) letters of Bacchy- 
lus, bishop of Corinth, and many others, all of whom 
concurred in the decision mentioned above. On 
the other side ‘Asia’ (i.e. probably the Roman 
province, though the Quartodeciman practice ex- 
tended to other provinces also—even to Antioch), 
led by Polycrates, bishop of Ephesus, maintained 
that the paschal commemoration should take place 
on 14th Nisan, on whatever day of the week it 
should fall. Polycrates, who is very highly praised 
by St. Jerome (de Viris Illustr. 45) and by im- 
plication by Eusebius, Mae pees his letter (/.c.), 
alleges the example of ‘Philip, one of the twelve 
Apostles, who fell asleep in Hierapolis, and his 
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two aged virgin daughters, and another daughter 
who lived in the Holy Spirit and now rests ak 
Ephesus’; also of John ‘who was both a witness 
and a teacher, who reclined upon the bosom of 
the Lord, and being a priest wore the [sacerdotal] 
plate (7d méradov). He fell asleep at Ephesus.’ 
He also adduces Polyearp, Melito, the martyr 
pagers: and others, who all agreed ‘with his 
practice. 

Victor attempted to excommunicate all ‘ Asia’; 
droréuvew ws érepodototcas , . . meiparar are Euse- 
bius’ exact words. But Socrates (HE vy. 22) de- 
clares that he did actually excommunicate them. 
He probably issued a letter of excommunication, 
but it was not effective. For Eusebius goes on 
to say that Irenieus, bishop of ‘Gaul,’ intervened 
in the dispute in the interests of peace, and he 
who ‘was truly well named became a peacemaker 
in the matter.’ Part of Ireneus’ letter is pre- 
served by Eusebius, and it is specially interesting 
as mentioning that ‘the presbyters before Soter 
who presided over the Church which thou [Victor] 
now rulest, Anicetus and Pius and Hyginus and 
Telesphorus and Xystus, neither themselves ob- 
served [the fourteenth day] nor permitted those 
after them to do so; and yet’ they were at peace 
with those who did observe it ; and also that when 
Polycarp went to: Rome in the time of Anicetus 
(bishop of Rome), the two bishops ‘disagreed a 
little about certain other things,’ but immediately | 
made peace, ‘not caring to quarrel over this 
matter’; nor did it interfere with their remaining | 
in communion with one another, or with Anicetus 
allowing Polycarp to celebrate the Eucharist in 
his church at Rome, ‘manifestly as a mark of 
respect’ (€v TH éxkAnola mapexwpnoev 6 Avixnros Thy 
evxapiotiay TH ILo\vKdprw Kat’ évrporhyy Sydovére). It 
has been suggested that these words mean only 
that the two bishops communicated together; but 
in that case they are mere repetitions of what had 
just been said, and there would be no special mark 
of respect. 

Bagahind here does not mention the intervening 
dispute in which Melito, bishop of Sardis, figures. 
But in iv. 26 he speaks of him, and from the 
account we gather that he was a prolific writer ; 
a list of his books is given. In the quotation from 
Polyerates in v. 24 we find the name of Melito 
appearing as a Quartodeciman, but it is not said 
that he was a writer. From the earlier passage 
we learn that he wrote a book mepi rod rdcyxa, 
from which a quotation is given: ‘ While Servilius 
[Rufinus gives ‘Sergius’] Paulus was proconsul of 
Asia, at the time when Sagaris suffered martyr- 
dom, there arose in Laodicea [in Phrygia] a great 
strife concerning Pascha, which fell according to 
rule in those days (éumrecdvTos kara kaipoy év éxelvats 
rais juépos), and these things were written [sc. be- 
cause of the dispute].’ So McGiffert [‘ Eusebius 
in Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers] renders these 
words, though it is not obvious what they mean ; 
for when did not Pascha fall according to rule? 
For other explanations see Salmon in Smith-Wace, 
Dict. of Chr. Biog. s.v. ‘Melito.’ Eusebius goes 
on to say that Clement of Alexandria refers to 
Melito’s work, and himself wrote one with the 
same title, ‘on occasion’ (é airlas) of Melito’s 
treatise, i.¢., probably, in opposition to it, though 
Hefele thinks that Clement’s book was meant to 

upplement Melito’s. en Da 
S Tine Paschal Chronicle mentions that Apolinarius, 
bishop of Hierapolis, of whom Serapion, bishop of 
Antioch (c. 200 A.D.), is the first to speak—but he 
was then dead—wrote a book mepi Tod Taoxa, and 
preserves two fragments of it. It is disputed 
whether Apolinarius was a Quartodeciman. eh 
so, he was not an extreme partisan ; he certainly 
wrote before the discussion became acute, as ip 
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the time of Polycrates. He held (the Paschal 
Chronicle states) that our Lord, being the true 
Paschal Lamb, was slain on the day of the Pass- 
over feast. Some have asserted that there were 
two parties of Quartodecimans, the one Judaizing 
and the other not. But it is perhaps unnecessary 
to divide them, with Hefele, into ‘ Ebionites’ and 
‘Johanneans.’ Eusebius (iv. 27) mentions Apolin- 
arius’ writings, but not the work in question. 

There were thus three stages in the controversy : 
(1) the discussion between Polycarp and Anicetus, 
c. 150 A.D., when they agreed to differ, and parted 
amicably ; (2) the dispute at Laodicea about 
A.D. 170; (3) the bitter contest between Victor 
and Polyerates about A.D. 190. : 

The other Churches, as a rule,—those outside 
‘ Asia, —agreed with Victor in his practice, but 
disapproved of his excommunicating the Quarto- 
decimans. The Roman Pascha gradually _pre- 
vailed, and was affirmed by the Council of Nicza 
in 325, in whose decision the bishop of ‘ Asia’ 
acquiesced, Thenceforward the Quartodeciman 
practice was confined to a few communities which 
were considered heretical. It lasted till the 5th 
cent., and Sozomen (HE vii, 19) speaks of it as 
still going on in his day, ¢. 443 A.D. 

(d) Determination of Easter: Paschal cycles.— 
The defeat of the Quartodecimans did not ensure 
that all should keep Easter on the same day, for 
different calculations were in use for determining 
the paschal full moon. This had long been the 
ease. For a time the Christians were dependent 
on the Jews for the date of their festival. The 
Hippolytean Canons (§ 195, ed. Achelis) say that 
the week when the Jews celebrate Pascha is to be 
observed by all with the utmost zeal as a fast. 
And the older Didascalia, according to Codex 
Sangermanensis (Gibson’s Didasc. 1903, p. 97), 
bids the Christians ‘keep your fast with all care, 
but commence when your brethren of the Nation 
keep Pascha’; the Verona Fragments are wanting 
here. And in the 4th cent. pseudo-Pionius, in 
his Life of Polycarp (§ 2; for the date see Light- 
foot’s Ignatius, iii. 429), says that ‘the Apostle 
[Paul] plainly teaches that we ought neither to 
keep it outside the season of unleavened bread, as 
the heretics do, especially the Phrygians, nor yet, 
on the other hand, of necessity on the fourteenth 
day; for he said nothing about the fourteenth 
day, but named the days of unleavened bread, 
the Passover, and the Pentecost, thus ratifying 
the Gospel.’ 

On the other hand, the Apostolic Constitutions 
(v. 17) expressly say: ‘Be no longer careful to 
keep the feast with the Jews, for we have now 
no communion with them’; and the Jews are 
said to have erred in their calculations. [The 
passage inserted before this in Dr. Donaldson’s 
translation in the Ante-Nicene Christian Library, 
taken from Epiphanius, belongs to the older 
Didascalia, and is not part of the Apostolic Con- 
stitutions at all]. 

And long before this Hippolytus had made an 
elaborate calculation, so that it might be no longer 
necessary for the Christians to follow the Jews, 
who had gone wrong in their computation through 
lax calculations of the lunar year. Hippolytus 
follows the system adopted by the Greek astro- 
nomers to harmonize the lunar and solar years. 
He makes the lunar year to be 354 days of twelve 
months, which alternately have 30 and 29 days. 
To supply the difference of 11} days between the 
lunar and solar years, he interpolates three months 
of 30 days each in every eight years (8 x 11}=90). 
He also puts two eight-year periods together, for 
convenience of determining ihe day of the week 
as well as the day of the year, and he thus makes 
a cycle of 16 years. But, as a matter of fact, the 
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lunar year is longer by neatly: nine hours than 

Hippolytus reckoned it, and this error made the. 
cycle very soon to be obviously wrong. Caleu- 

lating backwards on this cycle, he fixed on Friday 

25th March A.D. 29 as the day of the Crucifixion, 

and this computation, though quite erroneous, has 

ever since been the basis of a large part of the 

Church Calendar (see on Christmas below, § 3). 

The same date, March 25, is also found in the 

Acts of Pilate, which probably was written after 

Hippolytus, and was indebted to him. Epiphanius 

(Her. I. 1, contra Quartodecimanos, lib. i. tom. 1) 

says that some, following the Acts of Pilate, always 

kept Pascha on March 25. These Christians, who 

thus anticipated a reform much desired in modern 

times, were not strictly Quartodecimans, for they 

abandoned 14th Nisan, although they observed 

Pascha on any day of the week, and so were 

separated from the Catholics. A slight modifica- 

tion on Hippolytus’ system was made (c. 243) by 

pseudo-Cyprian in his de Pascha Computus (see 
Dr. Salmon’s article, ‘Chronicon Cyprianicum,’ in 
Smith-Wace, Dict. of Chr. Biography). 

The Alexandrian Church is thought by Dr. Sal- 
mon to have used the Metonic cycle of nineteen 
years, which, somewhat modified, is still in use. 
Anyhow, the Alexandrians and Romans frequently 
kept Easter on different days. Another source of 
error was the determining of the vernal equinox, 
which at Rome in the 3rd cent. was thought to 
fall on 18th March, at Alexandria from ec. 277 A.D. 
onwards on 19th March (the caleulation was made 
by Anatolius of Laodicea). The date was changed 
to 21st March (as it is now) in the reign of Dio- 
cletian. 

The later disputes in Britain between the Colum- 
ban and Augustinian missionaries were due to the 
former using a cycle which had been employed at 
Rome itself about A.D. 300, but had long been 
given up. The Columban missionaries were in no 
real sense Quartodecimans, though they professed 
to follow St. John. 

(e) The fast before Easter.—In the ancient litera- 
ture we find two aspects of this fast. In the first 
it is a preparation, whether for the paschal com- 
memoration itself or for baptism, whether (more- 
over) the former emphasized the Death or the 
Resurrection of our Lord. In the second it is 
designed to mark the sadness of Christians in 
the days when ‘the Bridegroom is taken away ’>— 
namely, the days when our Lord’s body was in the 
tomb. In this case it must be looked upon as a 
Good Friday fast, extended by ‘superposition’ to 
the Saturday. As the normal time for baptism 
was Easter, usually early on Easter morning,—a 
fact which the discovery of so many Church Orders 
has lately made abundantly clear,—it follows that 
the resultant fast would be the same, whichever 
account of its origin is the more primitive. 

For the first aspect we have the Didache. This 
Church Order, as has been said, does not mention 
Easter. But it gives what seems to be an ex- 
haustive list of the fasts known to the writer at 
the beginning of the 2nd cent., and says (§ 7): 
‘Before the baptism let him that baptizeth and 
him that is baptized fast, and any others also who 
areable ; and thou shalt order him that is baptized 
to fast a day or two before.’ It then prescribes the 
Wednesday and Friday fasts. We thus have the 
curious result that a fast of one or two days is 
mentioned earlier than the festival which at that 
time, or at any rate soon after, followed it; and 
the fast is connected not with the death of our 
Lord, but with baptism. It is significant that in 
the Didache not only the baptized and the bap- 
tizer fast, but also ‘any Gthart who are able.’ 
And the silence of the Apostolic Fathers and 
Justin Martyr about Easter makes it not impos- 
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sible that early in the 2nd cent. the 
fast was emphasized more than the aschal festival. 
Trenzeus also speaks of the fast before Easter Sun- 
day in a way which seems to exclude the idea of a 
Good Friday fast extended to Saturday. His words 
are thus given by Eusebius (HE v. 24): ‘Some 
think that they ought to fast for one da , others 
for two days, others even for several, while others 
reckon forty hours both of day and night to their 
day. And this variety in its observance has not 
originated in our time but long before, in that of 
our ancestors’ (. . . of dé Kal mderdvas* ol 52 Tecoapd- 
KovTa Wpas Huepwds Te Kal vuKTepwds cUumeTpovae Ti 
nuépay airy x.7.d.). Some have put a stop after 
Tecoapdkovra (among others Rufinus, who trans- 
lated Irenzeus into Latin), making the writer say 
that some fasted forty days. But a forty days’ 
fast, as we shall see, was an invention of the 4th 
cent., and Rufinus is interpreting Irenzus by 
the practice of his own day. Moreover, this 
punctuation makes no sense of the words that 
follow, for no one can suppose that there was an 
absolute fast, night and day, for fort days, and, 
if not, the reference to ‘night and day’ has no 
set Trenzeus seems clearly to mean that the 
ast lasted, variously, for one day, for two days, 
for several days, while some made a continuous 
fast of forty hours. The words, especially ‘ several 
days,’ seem definitely to determine his point of 
view, that the fast was a preparation for the festi- 
val rather than an extension of Good Friday. The 
Church Orders definitely speak in the same sense. 
Baptism is described as taking place before the 
Easter Eucharist, and the directions for the paschal 
fast and solemnities generally follow immediately 
after the directions for baptism. The arrange- 
ment suggests that in the mind of the author of 
the lost ancestor of so many of these manuals, — 
for most of them are of one family and follow the 
same outline,—the preparation for baptism was the 
original ohject of the Lenten fast. The Canons of 
Hippolytus (§§ 150-152; but these are bracketed 
by Achelis as probable interpolations) speak of a 
baptismal fast of the newly baptized, and those 
who fast with them. In § 106 a fast of the candi- 
dates on the Fridays is mentioned ; on the Satur- 
day they are exorcized (§ 108) and keep vigil all 
night, and are baptized at cock-crow (§ 112). The 
Egyptian Church Order (Sahidic Eccles. Canons, 
§ 45) prescribes a Good Friday fast. The Verona 
Latin Fragments are wanting in the parallel pas- 
sage, but make the fast a two days’ one ina later 
chapter (Hauler, p. 116). The Yestament of our 
Lord (ii. 6) says softuitely - ‘Let them fast both 
on the Friday and on the Saturday’ ; and this is not 
improbably also the meaning of both the Hippoly- 
tean Canons and the Egyptian Church Order. The 
latter, at least, in a later section (§ 55) speaks of 
the fast as a two days’ one. Now the Egyptian 
Church Order and the Verona Fragments say that 
if a sick person cannot fast on the two days, he 
is to fast on the Saturday. The Testament of 
our Lord (ii. 20) implies the same thing. But this 
puts the idea of a Good Friday fast_extended over 
the Saturday out of the question. Even the Apos- 
tolic Constitutions, which exhibit a later stage and 
a longer fast, speak of the two days’ absolute fast, 
and say that if any one cannot fast on the two 
days he is at least to observe the Saturday (v. 18). 
It is a characteristic of this last named Church 
Order to retain ancient features even when some- 
what inconsistent with its own later point of view. 
The other aspect, namely, of a Good Friday fast 
extended, is found in Tertullian. He speaks of 
the ‘Psychics,’ — 1.¢. the Church at large, from 
which he had now separated,—thinking that those 
days were definitely appointed for fasts in which 
the Bridegroom was taken away. The same lan- 
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guage is found in the chapter of Apost. Const. just 
quoted, which thus combines the two ideas. It may 
not improbably be gathered from the evidence that 
the former point of view is the original one, and 
that the Lenten fast originated in the preparation 
for baptism, and that the second point of view was 
an afterthought. 

The length of the fast was originally, as we 
have seen, one day, or two days, or forty hours. 
But it was an absolute fast. Another custom 
grew up in some countries in the 3rd cent. of ob- 
serving the whole week before Easter, not.as an 
absolute fast, but as a time of severe abstinence 
from food. It was called ‘ the week of xerophagy’ 
(for the name ef. Tertullian, de Jejun. 2,9). This 
is mentioned in the Hippolytean Canons (§ 197), 
which allow bread and salt and water only, and 
by Dionysius of Alexandria in his Epistle to 
Basilides (can. 1). He says that ‘all do not carry 
out the six days of fasting either equally or alike ; 
but some pass even all the days as a fast, remain- 


ing without food through the whole ; while others 
take but two, and others three, and others four, 
and others not even one.’ It is possible, as many 
think, that Dionysius is the author of the Hippoly- 
tean Canons, and that they represent Alexandrian 
usage, not Roman. The Montanists observed a 
two weeks’ fast, a custom which they kept up till 
the 5th cent., when, as Sozomen tells us (H£ vii. 19), 
they were distinguished by fasting Jess than their ” 
neighbours ; formerly they had fasted donger, when 
Holy Week had been the maximum (cf. Tertullian, 
de Jejun. 15, when he says that the Montanists 
offered to God two weeks of xerophagies in the 

ear, Saturday and Sunday being excepted). 

piphanius says that the Catholic Church ob- 
served a whole week, as opposed to the Quarto- 
decimans, who observed ealy one day (Her. 1. 3, 
lib. ii. tom. 1). 


Fasting for forty days was unknown till the 4th century. To 
maintain this proposition we must, with Achelis, eliminate ‘et 
quadraginta’ from Can. Hippol. 154(the canons having obviously 
suffered interpolations), unless these words could refer to the 
‘forty hours’’ absolute fast mentioned by Irenzus ; and simi- 
larly we must, with almost all scholars, reject the words in 
Origen’s tenth Homily on Leviticus ;: ‘Habemus enim quadra- 
gesimz dies jejuniis consecratos,’ which come just before he 
speaks of the Wednesday and Friday fasts. We have the 
homily in Rufinus’ translation only, and Rufinus was notori- 
ously lax in interpolating and altering ee hee words. These 
eliminations will be generally agreed to, for we can see the 
forty days’ fast growing before our eyes in the 4th century. 
We find teccapaxorry mentioned in the fifth canon of Nicea, 
A.D. 325, but as a season only (the holding of synods is the 
subject), doubtless as a solemn time, but without any reference 
to fasting. Duchesne seems to have overlooked this point, 
which adds to his argument (Origines, viii. § 4). In the Testa- 
ment of owr Lord (ii. 8) the ‘forty days of Pascha’ are spoken of 
asa time of vigil and prayer, specially used for the preparation 
of catechumens for baptism, but it is nota fast. On the other 
hand, in the Apostolic Canons (69 or 68), c. 400 A.D., we read of 
Thy ayiay TercupaxorTyy TOU reoxe aS acompulsory fast. This 
is one of the indications of a comparatively early date for the 
Testament. Duchesne (J.c.) has traced in Athanasius’ ‘Festal 
Letters’ the growth of the fast. At first we read of the time of 
Lent and of the week of the fast, but later on of the fast of 
Lent and the Holy Week of Pascha. Fi : 

In the Edessene Canons (can. 7; see ‘Syriac Documents’ in 
the Ante-Nicene Christ. Libr. p. 39) a forty days’ fast is pre- 
scribed ; ‘and then celebrate the day of the Passion and the 
day of the Resurrection : because our Lord . . . fasted forty 
days, and likewise Moses and Elijah.’ . . . Can this be a relic 
of the observance of the Passion and the Resurrection on the 
same day? : 

In Apost. Const. y. 18 the forty days are exclusive of Holy 
Week, and so in pseudo- Ignatius (Philipp. 13), and in St. 
Chrysostom (Hom. 30 in Gen. § 1). In the Testament of our 
Lord they include Holy Week. : 

Socrates (HE v. 22) says that the fagts before Easter differed 
in his day. At Rome they fasted for three continuous (cuvnu- 
pivas) weeks, save on Saturday and Sunday ; in Ilyricum and 
Greece and Alexandria for six weeks, which they called recoup a- 
xorrh; others, beginning their fast seven weeks before Easter, 
fasted three periods of five days only, but still called it rearapa- 
xorr. A difficulty is seen in this passage because Socrates had 
just said that every Saturday was a fast at Rome. Duchesne 

roposes to emend Socrates as far as the word ‘continuous’ 
is concerned, and supposes that the three weeks were the first, 
fourth, and sixth weeks of Lent. He justly remarks that the 
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diverwence of fasting, while the same name récoapaxorrh was 
kept, points to the fact that the ‘forty days’ were introduced 
for another purpose than that of fasting. In fact, the preva- 
lence of forty days is due largely to the fact that catechumens 
were under instruction for that time. The catechumenate was 
indeed often longer, though St. Jerome (Zp. 61) says that in 
his time forty days was the usual period. We find two years at 
Elvira, three years in the Egyptian Church Order and the 
Testament of our Lord, though a good deal of discretion was 
allowed. But in any case, at the beginning of the forty days 
the selected candidates for baptism (competentes) were put 
apart and went through special instruction, with prayers, 
benedictions, and exorcisms, as is described at length in the 
Church Orders. 

(f) Palm Sunday appears for the first time in 
the Pilgrimage of ‘ Silvia.’ Formerly we had only 
known of it as being kept at the end of the 5th 
cent., a hundred years later; it is mentioned in 
the life of Euthymius (+ 472). The appearance of 
the festival at Jerusalem is significant. It was 
doubtless due to the desire to commemorate our 
Lord’s entry into Jerusalem on the spot where it 
happened. ‘Silvia’ says: ‘On this day, at the 
seventh hour (1 p.m.) all go to the church on the 
Mount of Olives, where service is held; and at 
5 p.m. they read the Gospel story of the events of 
the day, and all proceed on foot to Jerusalem, the 
people crying, Blessed is he who cometh in the 
name of the Lord; some bearing palm branches, 
some olives; and so the bishop, after the type of 
our Lord, is conducted to the Holy City very 
slowly.’ The palms and olives are an instructive 
comment on the Gospel account. 

(g) Maundy Thursday is not in early times men- 
tioned as being observed in commemoration of the 
Last Supper. Duchesne (Orig. viii. § 3) seems to 
think that it was so observed at Rome at least, 
in the primitive ages, but there is no evidence for 
it. The earliest authority for an Eucharist on this 
day is the Testament of our Lord (c. 3502), which 
in a very difficult and apparently corrupt passage 
prescribes it (ii. 11); probably, as a comparison 
of the Copto-Arabic tr. of the work with James 
of Edessa’s Syriac shows, in the evening (see 
Cooper-Maclean’s note, p. 226). On this day also 
the deacon offered ‘a lamp in the temple’ (2d.). 
‘Silvia,’ at the end of the same century, describes 
the Eucharist in the church called ‘The Martyrium’ 
or Golgotha, in the afternoon; it was over by 
4 p.m., and then there was—on this occasion alone 
in all the year—a celebration of the Eucharist in 
the little chapel of the Cross, to the east of Gol- 
gotha. The bishop celebrated, and all communi- 
cated. In Africa at the same time there was an 
evening Eucharist on this day, and the people were 
exempted from the customary fast before Holy 
Communion on this occasion by the Third Council 
of Carthage, A.D. 397 (can. 29: ‘excepto uno die 
anniversario quo ccena domini celebratur,’ Mansi- 
Labbé, iii. col. 885). It will be seen that, strictly 
speaking, these Eucharists, if celebrated after sun- 
set, were at the beginning of Good Friday rather 
than on the Thursday. St. Augustine (Ap. liv., 
see below) says that there were in his time two 
Eucharists on the Thursday, one for the sake of 
those who could not fast till evening, and would 
not receive the Eucharist otherwise. 

In the preparation for baptism this Thursday 
pees an important part. The candidates were 
vidden to bathe on this day, apparently as a 
ceremonial washing (Hippol. Can. 106; Egyptian 
Church Order, 45 [so Lagarde rightly]; Test. of our 
Lord, ii. 6; Augustine, Epp. liv. 10, lv. 33 ad 
Januarium). Bathing at Pascha was not confined 
to the competentes ; in the Testament the widows 
(presbyteresses) are bidden to bathe on that day 
(1. 42). There appears also to have been on that 
day the custom in some places of washing the feet 
of the competentes in memory of the pedilauium of 
Jn 13*-—a custom which afterwards gave the name 
to Maundy Thursday (from the ‘new command- 


ment,’ mandatum, Jn 13%). Elsewhere the pedi- 


lauiwm took place after baptism. The council of © 


Elvira (can. 48) forbade priests or clergy to wash 
the feet of the newly baptized. Pseudo-Ambrose 
(de Sacramentis, iil. 1) says that this was the cus- 
tom at the place where he wrote (not Milan ?), but 
that it did not obtain at Rome. In the Gallican 
Church also it was common (Hefele, Cownctis, 1. 
158, Eng. tr.). 

(h) Easter Week.—The observance of the days 
after Easter is mentioned in the Apostolic Con- 
stitutions (‘the great week [Holy Week] and that 
which follows it,’ viii. 32). This fortnight was to 
be a time of rest for slaves, that they might be 
instructed. St. Chrysostom (Hom. 34 de Res. Chr.) 
also mentions Easter Week. In ‘Silvia,’ Easter, 
as well as Epiphany [Christmas] and the Dedica- 
tion, has an octave during which ‘stations’ are 
held at the various churches in and near Jeru- 
salem. But, with this exception, octaves outside 
Easter Week are Western and not Eastern. _ 

2. Pentecost and Ascension.— (a) The name 
‘ Pentecost’ had in the first four centuries two 
meanings, the fiftieth day after Easter, and the 
whole season of fifty days after that festival. 

(2) It is used as a day in NT: Ac 21 (‘the day of 
Pentecost’), 201 (id.), 1 Co 168 (‘until Pentecost’) ; 
the Jewish nomenclature was continued in the 
Apostolic age. We find the same sense in suc- 
ceeding ages, though perhaps not so frequently 
as the other. A fragment of Irenzeus, quoted by 
pseudo-Justin (Quest. et Respons. ad Orthodoxos, 
115) seems to speak of the day: ‘Ireneeus... in 
his treatise repli rod radcya ... makes mention of 
Pentecost also, on which (év 7) we do not bend the 
knee because it is of equal significance with the 
Lord’s Day.’ Pseudo-Justin in the corresponding 
question has drd rod mdcya Ews THs TevTnKooTys. 
The 43rd canon of Elvira (ce. 305 A.D.) has: ‘ut 
cuncti diem Pentecostes celebremus.’ ‘Silvia’ 
(vi. § 1) has ‘a Pascha usque ad Quinquagesima, 
id est Pentecosten,’ and (§ 3) ‘ Quinquagesimarum 
die, id est dominica.’ 

(8) On the other hand, the use of the name for 
the whole season is also common. Tertullian (de 
Bapt. 19) says that ‘after Pascha, Pentecost is 
a very extensive (latissimum; v.l. latissimum) 
space for conferring baptisms, wherein, too, the 
Resurrection of the Lord was repeatedly proved 
among the disciples, and the hope of the Advent 
of the Lord indirectly pointed to, in that at that 
time, when He had been received back into the 
heavens, the angels told the Apostles that He 
would so come as He had withal ascended into the 
heavens, of course at Pentecost.’ But he goes on 
to say that Jeremiah signified ‘the day of the 
Passover and of Pentecost, which is properly a 
feast day.’ In de Cor. 3 he has ‘from Pascha to 
Pentecost.’ In de Idol. 14 he says that the Jews 
would not have shared with Christians the Lord’s 
Day, nor yet Pentecost. Thus he uses the word in 
both senses. Origen talks of ‘living in the season 
of Pentecost’ in the same passage (c. Cels. viii. 22) 
in which he talks of observing certain days, as, 
for example, the Lord’s Day, the Preparation, the 
Passover, or Pentecost. He refers to the Descent 
of the Spirit. The 20th canon of Nica forbids 
kneeling in the ‘days of Pentecost,’ as on the 
Lord’s day. This is unlike St. Paul’s usage ; he 
knelt at this season (Ac 20° 215), The Testament 
of our Lord speaks of ‘ the days of Pentecost’ (i. 28, 
42, ii. 12); it forbids any one to fast or kneel 
then, for these are ‘the days of rest and joy.’ St. 
Basil speaks of the ‘seven weeks of the holy 
Pentecost’ (On the Spirit, ch. 27, aliter § 66). 

The quotations given above show that Pente- 
cost as a Christian festival goes back at least to 
Ireneus. It is rather curious that there is no 
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reference to it between the NT and that Father ; 
and with this fact we may compare the silence of 
the earlier writers about Paae ; but, as Duchesne 
remarks (Orig. vill. § 4), Pentecost is implied 
rather than explicitly mentioned in early Christian 
writings. 

(0) The Ascension.—The fortieth day after Easter 
was not, so far as we know, observed as a com- 
memoration of our Lord’s going up to heaven until 
at least the middle of the 4th cent In the 
Edessene Canons (can. 9) the Ascension is observed 
with Pentecost : ‘At the completion of fifty (v.J. 
‘forty,’ but this is clearly a later correction) days 
after His Resurrection, make ye a commemoration 
of His Ascension.’ And so in ‘Silvia’ on the day 
of Pentecost there is a ‘station’ at the Mount of 
Olives, at the church called Imbomon, ‘that is in 
that place whence the Lord ascended into heaven,’ 
where the lection of the Ascension is read. This 
‘station’ is held after another ‘in Syon,’ where 
the lection of the Descent of the Holy Ghost is 
read. Thus in this account both events are com- 
memorated on the same day. The curious thing 
is that in ‘Silvia’ there is also an observance of 
the fortieth day after Easter; but then the ‘station’ 
is at Bethlehem, and there is no mention of the 
Ascension. The coupling together of the two 
events, which has its parallel in the joining to- 
gether of Good Friday and Easter, as mentioned 
already, is illustrated by the passage from the 
Epistle of Barnabas cited above (I. §4); the writer 
thought that the Ascension fell on a Sunday. 
Compare also Tertullian, de Bapt. 19 (see above, 
§ 2a). 


Ascension Day is not found in the Testament of our Lord 
(c. 350 a.p.?) or in any of the earlier Church Orders, but it is 
found in the Apostolic Constitutions, the author of which made 
it his aim to increase the festal cycle (vy. 19, viii. 32). Sermons 
preached on this occasion are found in the 4th cent., by Euse- 
bius of Emesa (?) c. 350 a.D., Epiphanius, Gregory of Nyssa, 
and Chrysostom. The title of Gregory’s sermon calls the 
festival tx:cw%ouivm, Which apparently means ‘an extra festival.’ 
It does not apvear certain, however, that these Fathers kept it 
. on the fortieth day after Easter. St. Augustine (Ep. liv. §1, 
ad Januar.) treats it as universal in a.p. 400: ‘They are held 
as approved and instituted either by the Apostles-themselves or 
by plenary councils... for example, the annual commemoration 
by special solemnities of the Lord’s Passion, Resurrection, and 
Ascension, and of the Descent of the Holy Spirit from heaven.’ 


3. Christmas and Epiphany.—(a) Their origin. 
—These festivals are of much later date than 
Easter and Pentecost, and were probably unknown 
till nearly A.D. 300. They were both, in their 
origin, one festival, and both were meant to com- 
memorate the Nativity of our Lord; but the East 
fixed on one day and the West on another as the 
date of the birth of Christ, and so in course of 
time two separate festivals emerged. 

Before we consider the evidence for the observ- 
ance of 25th December and 6th January as festi- 
vals, it will be desirable to investigate the reason 
why these two days were chosen. The most rob- 
able solution of the matter, in the light of our 
present knowledge, is that of Duchesne (Origines, 
ch. viii. § 5), whose theory is followed here. The 
date 25th December was first arrived at apparently 
by Hippolytus. Other calculations had fixed on 
18th or 19th April or 29th May (Clement of Alex- 
andria, Strom. i. 147, ed. Potter, Oxford, 1715, 

_ 407: ‘on the 25th day of the month Pachon’ ; 
see the whole passage); and about A.D. 243 the 
treatise de Pascha Computus ot ‘pega deep 
(see above, II. § 1 d) named 28th March. | The cal- 
culations of Hippolytus, which were his mature 
results (for he had formerly fixed on 2nd January), 

revailed all over the West. They are found in 
is Commentary on Daniel (iv. 23, p. 244, ed. Bon- 
wetsch ; aliter iv. 9). They depend on the assump- 
tion that the earthly life of our Lord, from His 
conception to His death, lasted an exacu number 
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of years. The upholders of symbolical systems 
of numbers treated all fractions as imperfections. 
Acting on this idea, Hippolytus fixed on 25th 
March for the Annunciation, because he had, as 
he thought, discovered that the Crucifixion took 
place on that day (see above, § 4d); he reckoned 
the Saviour’s life as thirty-two years, from B.C. 3 
to A.D. 29. Adding nine months, he arrived at 
25th December as the day of the Nativity.* 

The other date, 6th January, is not so easily ac- 
counted for, But Duchesne mentions a coincidence 
which increases the probability of his theory as to 
25th December being correct. Sozomen (HE vii. 
18) says that ‘the Montanists who are called 
Pepuzites and Phrygians’ celebrated the Passover 
on 6th April. They reckoned that the world had 
been created on ‘the ninth day before the kalends 
of April,’ the vernal equinox, and that the sun 
was created ‘on the fourteenth day of the moon 
occurring after the ninth day before the kalends of 
April’; and they always celebrated the Passover 
‘on this day, when it falls on the day of the Re- 
surrection,’ otherwise they celebrated it on the fol- 
lowing Lord’s day. They probably, then, thought 
that our Lord died on 6th April ; and, as Duchesne 
remarks, that ‘the Passover of Christ, being the 
true Passover, must fall due at typical maturity 
reckoned from the origin of ay things.’ But 
reckoning nine months from 6th April, on the same 
reasoning as that of Hippolytus, we arrive at 6th 
January. 

We aa not read of either of these days being 
observed as festivals in the 3rd century. The 
first mention of such a commemoration on 25th 
December is in the Philocalian Calendar (see 
below, § 5), which was copied in 354 A.D., but 
represents the official observances at Rome in 
A.D. 336. We find the entry: ‘viij kal. Jan. 
Natus Christus in Bethleem Jude.’ It is not 
indeed absolutely certain that 25th December was 
at that date observed as a feast; but it is highly 
probable that this was so, asthe other days, com- 
memorations of bishops of Rome and martyrs, seem 
to be noted in order that they might be observed. 
This was more than a century after Hippolytus. 

It will be observed that the theory given above 
of the choice of 25th December takes no account 
of the heathen festival of the sun held on the same 
day. But it is quite possible that when, in the 
4th cent., the Christians began to observe the 
Nativity asa festivai, they seized on the coincidence 
between the day as calculated by Hippolytus and 
the heathen feast-day, and Christianizing the latt.r 
as the Birth of the true Sun of Righteousness, 
showed a good example to the pagan world by 
making the day a true holy day. 

The Eastern festival of 6th January may be 
traced toa about A.D. 300 among the orthodox. 
Clement of Alexandria, indeed (Strom. l.c.), says 
that the followers of Basilides celebrated the day 
of Jesus’ baptism, ‘spending the whole preced- 
ing night in lections.’ But the earliest orthodox 
mention of the day is in the Passion of Philip of 
Heraclea, im the Diocletian persecution, A.D. 304. 
Philip says: ‘Epiphanize dies sanctus incumbit’ 
(Ruinart, Act. Mart. Sine. p. 410). That it was 
of recent introduction when the Testament of our 
Lord was written (c. 350?), appears from there being 
no regulations for it as there are for Pascha and 
Pentecost. It is only just mentioned in that work 


0 n 
(‘ Epiphany,’ Syr. 1.39). And during the greater 


* Other Patristic assumptions were that the ministry of our 
Lord lasted one year only, the ‘acceptable year of the Lord’ 
(Lk 419; see, e.g., Clem. Alex. Z.c., ‘It was right for Him to 
preach for one year only’), and that Jesus was baptized on His 
thirtieth birthday (Lk 323 ace) iray rprcéxovrx). This last idea 
accounts for the baptism of Christ being commemorated on 6th 
January. 
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part of the 4th cent., and in some countries even 
later, 6th January was the only day observed in 
the East. The sixth Edessene canon prescribes 
‘the Epiphany of our Saviour, which is the chief 
of the festivals of the Church [this is significant], 
on the sixth day of the latter Kanun,’ i.e. 6th 
January. Epiphanius knew of no other day. In 
Heer. li. (‘the Alogi,’ lib. ii, tom. 1) he speaks of 
‘A.D. vi Id. Nov.’ as being 60 days before the 
feast ‘of the Epiphanies,’ when Christ was born 
according to the flesh (§ 16), and of ‘the day in 
which He was born, that is, of the Epiphanies, 
which is the sixth of January.’ Cassian, at the 
end of the 4th cent., speaks of ‘Epiphany, which 
the priests of that province [Egypt] regard as the 
time both of oar Lord’s baptism and also of his 
birth in the flesh, and so TA the commemo- 
ration of either mystery not separately as in the 
Western provinces, but in the single festival of 
this day’ (Conferences, x. 2). Even later, Gen- 
nadius (de Vir. Illustr. 59) says that ‘Timothy the 
bishop wrote on the Nativity,’ and that this work 
was thought to have been composed at Epiphany. 
Only 6th January was observed at Jerusalem in 
the time of ‘Silvia,’ when there was a ‘station’ 
at Bethlehem at night. As the manuscript is 
defective, we do not know whether there was a 
celebration of the Eucharist there, but it is prob- 
able that there was one, and this nocturnal 
‘station’ may have been the origin of the Christ- 
mas midnight Eucharist of later days. The name 
of the Eastern festival was the ‘ Epiphanies’ or 
‘Theophanies.’ Traces of the older custom in the 
East of observing 6th January only are found in 
the 6th cent. at Jerusalem, where Cosmas Indico- 
pleustes mentions it. He says that the Nativity 
and the Baptism were observed on the same day 
(Migne, Patr. Gr. vol. Ixxxviii. 197). The Ar- 
menians still observe only that day. 

The Easterns, however, even at the end of the 
4th cent., began to adopt the Western day in 
addition to their own; and probably soon after- 
wards the Westerns adopted the Eastern day as a 
separate festival. And thereafter on 25th December 
the Church commemorated the Nativity, and on 
6th January other manifestations of our Lord’s 
Divinity and glory. In the East the Baptism, 
with its manifestations, was and is alone emphasized 
on 6th January. In the West, as St. Augustine 
says early in the 5th cent. (see below), the coming 
of the Wise Men was the great commemoration. 
The Calendar of Polemius Silvius (A.D. 448) com- 
bines it with our Lord’s baptism and the miracle at 
Cana (Wordsworth, Min. of Grace, viii. §1; Migne, 
Patr. Lat. xiii. 676). In the present day all three 
events are commemorated. ' 

St. Chrysostom in A.D. 386 tells us that Christ- 
mas, as distinct from Epiphany, had been only 
lately introduced at Antioch, less than ten years 
before (in Diem Natalem, ed. Montfaucon, Paris, 
1718, i1. 355 A). In de Beato Philogonio (i. 497 C) 
he speaks of Epiphany, Easter, and the other 
festivals taking their origin from Christmas ; for, 
if Christ had not been born, He would in no wise 
have been baptized, for that is the feast of the 
Theophanies. In the Apostolic Constitutions both 
Christmas and Epiphany are mentioned (y. 13), 
and this is one of the chief factors in determining 
the date of that Syrian document. At Alexandria 
both festivals were observed before the year 432 ; 
for Paul, bishop of Emesa, preached there on his 


mission of peace after the Council of Ephesus on | 


the Sunday before Christmas, on Christmas Day, 
and on the following Sunday, New Year’s Day 433 
(Smith-Wace, Dict. Chr. Biog. iv. 261, s.v. * Paulus 
BOR): 

In the West, St. Augustine tells us that both 
days were observed in his time; he says that the 


Epiphany was kept ‘per universum mundum,’ but ~ 
that the Donatists would not accept it. He implies 
that it had been introduced from the East, and 
says that the Donatists did not love unity, and did 
not communicate with the Eastern Church where 
that star [of the Magi] appeared (Sermon 202 in 
Epiphania Domini, iv.; see also Sermons 199-204. 
The six Sermons are almost entirely taken up with 
the coming of the Wise Men). " ; 

(6) Advent. —The first trace of this season 1s 
in the canons of Saragossa in Spain (Conciliwm 
Cesaraugustanum), ¢. 380 A.D. (Mansi-Labbe, iil. 
633), which provide that from xvi kal. Jan. to the 
‘day of Epiphany, which is viij Id. Jan.,’ all are 
sedulously to attend church (can. 4). We notice 
here that 25th December is apparently unknown 
to this council, and that the preparatory season 
before 6th January is a solemn season of prayer 
and churchgoing, but not of fasting ; much as the 
‘forty days of Pascha’ are in the Testament of our 
Lord. The latter work speaks of the ‘days of 
Epiphany,’ which may mean the days after Epiph- 
any, or possibly the days before it, Just as the 
‘days of Pascha’ mean in this work the forty 
days before Easter, and the ‘days of Pentecost’ 
mean the fifty days before Whitsunday. Bat the 
reference to Advent is too uncertain to be built on. 

4, The Presentation of Christ in the Temple.— 
For this commemoration ‘Silvia’ is our earliest 
authority. On this day, she says, all the presby- 
ters preached, and last the bishop hinself, ‘on the 
events of the day, when Joseph and Mary bore the 
Lord into the temple, and Simeon saw Him, and 
Anna the prophetess, the danghter of Samuel’ (sic). 
Then the Eucharist was celebrated. ‘Silvia’ calls 
this day ‘ Quadragesima de Epiphania,’ 7.e. 14th 
February. The assembly was at the Church of 
the Anastasis. Here we have a clear indication of 
the way in which festivals at Jerusalem increased 
out of a desire to commemorate Gospel events in 
the holy places. From Jerusalem this festival 
spread elsewhere ; but we do not hear of it, except 
in ‘Silvia,’ till the 6th century. Its name then was 
traravTy or the Meeting [of our Lord and Simeon] 
—a name still retained by the Greeks. 

Although Hippolytus had fixed 25th March as 
the date of the Annunciation, no trace of any 
observance of the day as a festival is found in the 
first four centuries, nor indeed for long after. 
Possibly its frequent concurrence with the Paschal 
solemnities or the Lenten fast prevented this. ‘he 
Nestorians keep neither the Presentation nor the 
Annunciation, 

5. Commemorations of Saints, ete.—These can 
be glanced at only briefly in a Dictionary of Christ 
and the Gospels. They were originally of local 
origin, and did not at once become popular except 
in the places where they began. ‘The earliest 
known collection of local saints’ days is the PAilo- 
calian Calendar of A.D. 354, which may be con- 
veniently seen in Ruinart’s Acta Martyrwn Sin- 
cera et selecta, p. 617, and in Migne’s Putrolugia 
Latina, vol. xiii. ; reference may also Le made to 
Bishop Lightfoot’s essay in his Clement (i. 246, on 
‘Tue Liberian Catalogue’), It is the only extant 
calendar which is certainly older than A.D. 40U, 
though portions of a Gothic calendar remain which 
may be dated shortly before that year. ‘The so- 
called Hieronymian Martyrology is much later 
than St. Jerome. The Christian section of the 
Philocalian Calendar (for it has also a heathen 
section) is a Roman list. It has two parts: the 
Depositio (burial) episcoporum, and the Depositia 
martyrum. Under the first head it contains twelve 
names: Dionysius, Felix, Sylvester, Miltiades, 
Marcellinus, Lucius, Caius, Stephen, Eusebius, 
Marcus, Eutichianus, Julius. Julius and Mareus 
come out of their calendrical order (not Mareus in 
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Ruinart), and are probably later additions (Light- 
foot). The second part begins with Christmas 
(as above, § 3), and contains no other festival of 
Christ. It is, no doubt, the official list of martyrs 
commemorated at Rome at the time. Its names 
are all local, except Cyprian and Perpetua and 
Felicitas, which are African. In all there are 37 
entries, as given by Ruinart; but some have more 
than one name. The first: part begins at vi kal. 
Jan., and its latest date is vi Id. Dee. Of the 
second part viii kal. Jan. is the beginning and Id. 
Dee. is the end. The beginning of the year must 
therefore have been reckoned as Christmas Day 
(25th December), or at least some day between 
13th and 25th December. It is interesting to note 
in this early calendar ‘iii kal. Jul. [i.e. June 29] 
Petri in Catacumbas et Pauli Ostiense Tusco et 
Basso Coss.,’ that is the translation of the vodies 
of these Apostles. 

A Syriac Martyrology published in 1866 by Pro- 
fessor Wright must also be mentioned, as, t rough 
the copy in the British Museum dates froin 411, 
it gives (if careful examination be applied to it) 
earlier lists still. It is an Eastern Dasiymisos 
translated into Syriae and abridged at Edessa 
about 400 A.D. from a collection made in Greek 
out of local calendars. It has two Roman entries, 
one African, and the rest are Eastern; it must 
have been originally Arian, as it does not contain 
the name of Athanasius, but has that of Arius (‘at 
Alexandria, Arius the presbyter’). Analysis shows 
it to have been made up of the local lists of Nico- 
media, Antioch, and Alexandria. The two latter 
appear to have contained, at about A.D. 350, 24 
and 26 entries respectively. This shows the limited 
numbers of commemorations in the 4th century. 
The lists, however, speedily grew to large dimen- 
sions. For other early calendars reference may be 
made to the works mentioned below. 

The observance of the death-days (natales) or 
burial days (depositiones) of martyrs may be traced 
back to the 2nd cent., c. 155 A.D. ; the letter of 
the Smyrneans on the martyrdom of St. Polycarp 
speaks (§ 18) of his burial-place ‘where the Lord 
will permit us to gather ourselves together... to 
celebrate the birthday of his martyrdom for the 
commemoration of those that have already fought 
in the contest, and for the training and preparation 
of those that shall do so hereafter.’ This letter 
was written soon after the martyrdom (see Light- 
foot’s Ignatius and Polycarp, iil. 353ff.). St. 
Cyprian says that the death-days of the martyrs 
were to be carefully noted, that they might observe 
such commemorations with Eucharist (Zp. 12, to 
his presbyters and deacons). The 18th Edessene 
Canon orders commemorations of the martyrs. And 
such commemorations are mentioned by St. Basil 
(Ep. 93, as above, I. § 3). ‘ ona? 

For the purposes of this Dictionary, the obser- 
vances of the days following 25th December are 
of interest, as being closely connected with the 
Nativity of our Lord. These observances date 
from the 4th century. St. Gregory of Nyssa, 

reaching the funeral oration of his brother St. 
Kast (who died ist January 379), says that they 
were then celebrating these saints’ days, which 
were convenient (he remarks) because Apostles and 
Prophets were first constituted and ordained, and 
after that pastors and teachers. He first mentions 
the commemoration of the Apostles and Prophets 
after Christmas, namely, Stephen, Peter, James, 
John, Paul; and then Basil (in Laudem Fratris 
Basilii, ad init., ed. Paris of 1638, p. 479). It does 
not necessarily follow that the saints mentioned 
were commemorated on different days. The Apos- 
tolic Constitutions mention a commemoration of 
the martyrs and ‘blessed James the bishop’ [the 
Lord’s brother], and ‘the holy Stephen our fellow- 


servant’ (v. 8; so viii. 32). The Syriac Martyr- 
ology mentioned above gives St. Stephen on 26th 
December, St. James and St. John on 27th Decem- 
ber, St. Peter and St. Paul on 28th December. 
With this we may compare two later usages, the 
Armenian and the Nestorian (East Syrian), as 
these separated Christians have retained many 
early customs which others have dropped. The 
Armenians, who do not observe 25th December as 
Christmas, commemorate St. David and St. James 
the Lord’s brother on that date, but follow the 
Syriac Martyrology for the other days, save that 
they transpose 27th and 28th December (Duchesne, 
Orig. viii. § 5, 2). The Nestorian usage is some- 
what ditlerent. That Church keeps its saints’ days 
according to the movable Christian year rather 
than according to the month, and most of them 
fall on Fridays. The Fridays after Christmas 
(25th December), if there are sufficient before Lent, 
are (1) St. James the Lord’s brother, (2) St. Mary, 
(3) St. John Baptist, (4) St. Peter and St. Paul, 
(5) Four Evangelists, (6) St. Stephen; and other 
festivals of later origin follow (Maclean, Hast 
Syrian Daily Offices, p. 264 1f.). Duchesne con- 
jectures that the ‘tour Evangelists’ is a trans- 
formation of St. James and St. John, the latter 
having attracted to him the three other Evan- 
gelists, and the former being omitted. The 
Orthodox Easterns now commemorate St. James 
the Lord’s brother on the Sunday after Christmas. 

‘Silvia’ has not, like the Apostolic Constitutions, 
a general martyrs’ festival ; nor yet have the other 
Church Orders. But considering the great develop- 
ment of festivals in ‘Silvia,’ it is not improbable 
that she did deseribe such a general commemora- 
tion; only the manuscript breaks off suddenly in 
the middle of the account of the Dedication festival, 
and we cannot be sure of what was in the lacuna. 

Speaking generally, we note a difference between 
these commemorations and the festivals of our 
Lord. The former were at first local only, and of 
inferior importance. The Nestorians to this day 
keep up a sharp distinction between the two, calling 

nD a» 

the former L909 commemorations, the latter 


{ots festivals, or 12.4;80 Pols festivals of our 


Lord; and the distinction is ancient. 

Dedication festivals were common in the 4th 
cent., though they are not mentioned in the Church 
Orders, even in those, like the Testament of our 
Lord, which describe the chureh buildings min- 
utely. These festivals concern us here only as 
contributing to the calendar Holy Cross Day, 
which was the commemoration of the dedication 
in 335 of the churches built by Constantine on the 
site of the Holy Sepulchre and Calvary, and of the 
alleged discovery of the true cross by St. Helena, 
Constantine’s mother. ‘Silvia’ says that the anni- 
versary was observed with great ceremony in her 
time, many pilgrims from distant lands attend- 
ing, and the churches being adorned as at Easter 
and Christmas. This day (14th September, but 
among the Nestorians 13th September) passed from 
Jerusalem to Constantinople; at Rome it was not 
introduced till the 7th century. 

Of the other days of Apostles, Martyrs, or Con- 
fessors, most of which are of later introduction 
than the 4th cent., it may be observed that the 
majority, at least, are due to the local dedication 
of a church named after the saint at Rome, Con- 
stantinople, or elsewhere. See Duchesne, Orig. ch, 
villi. passim. 

RECAPITULATION OF FESTAL CYCLES, — 

Fathers of the first three centuries: Pascha and 
Pentecost. 
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Testament of our Lord: Pascha, Pentecost, and 
Epiphany. ie : 
Apostolic Constitutions: Ascension, Pentecost, 
Pascha, Christmas, Epiphany, Apostles days 
(plural), St. Stephen and All Martyrs’ day (singu- 
lar)—viii. 32 Lagarde (aliter 33). Add St. James 
the Lord’s brother, v. 8. [The sections of the 
Apost. Const. mentioned in this article are all 
Lagarde’s]. ay ; : 
ilgrimage of ‘Silvia’ : ee Ath with octave, 
Presentation, Palm Sunday, Easter with octave, 
Fortieth day after Easter, Pentecost (including 
Ascension), Dedication (Holy Cross Day) 

Cappadocian Fathers and Syriac Martyrology : 
Add St. Stephen, St. Peter and St. Paul, St. James 
and St. John. me ‘ 

The account of the Christian calendar is thus 
brought down to about A.D. 400. For festivals 
introduced after that date reference may be made 
to the various works on Christian history and 
antiquities. 

LiteRATURE. —(1) General: Duchesne, Origines du culte 
chrétien (Eng. tr. from third ed. entitled Christian Worship, 
its Origin and Evolution); Bp. J. Wordsworth, Ministry of 
Grace. —(2) Calendars: <Achelis, Die Martyrologien, 1900 ; 
Dom Butler, notice of Achelis’ book in Journ. of Theol. 
Studies, ii. 147; and Duchesne and Wordsworth as above.— 
(3) On the Lord’s day : Zahn, Skizzen aus dem Leben der Alten 
Kirche, 1894, ch. vi.; Hessey, Bampton Lectures, 1860; Tre- 
velyan, Sunday, 1902.—(4) Christmas: Salmon, paper on 
Hippolytus’ Commentary on Daniel in Hermathena, vol. iii. 
Dublin, 1893; and Duchesne and Wordsworth as above.— 
(5) The Quartodeciman Controversy: Salmon, Introduction 
to NT, Lect. xv.; McGiffert’s note on Eusebius, HE v. 22, 
in Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers ; Schaff, Church History, ii. 
209 f.; Hefele, Conciliengeschichte, i. 298 ff. (2nd Eng. ed.); 
Schiirer, ‘ Die Paschastreitigkeiten ’ in Zeitscrift fiir hist. Theol. 
1870, p. 182 ff.—(6) Paschal Cycles: Hefele, Concilieng. i. 317 ff.; 
Salmon, article in Smith-Wace, Dict. Chr. Biog. on ‘ Hippolytus.’ 

A. J. MACLEAN. 

CALF.—See ANIMALS, p. 63°. 


CALL, CALLING.— 


2. Secular calling. 
8. Spiritual calling. 
(a) Our Lord’s Messianic vocation. 
The Apostolic calling. 
(c) Other calls to service. 
(d) The Gospel call in Christ's own teaching. 
Literature. 


4. THE TERMs.—(a) The OT.—The substantive 
‘call’ is not found in the English Bible. If used of 
an animal’s call, it tends to imply a significant 
note—e.g. a mother’s call to her brood (Bunyan, 
PP ii. 62)—not a mere emotional cry. The English 
verb ‘call’ has for its primary meaning ‘to speak 
loudly.’ In Hebrew we note the same implication 
in 8jR, e.g. Pr 8!; but in Hebrew the word still 
more strongly suggests articulate human speech, 
even perhaps in Ps 147° (although the partridge 
probably derives its name xp from its calling). 
It is indeed the technical word for reading (e.g. Is 
29"): the Hebrews read aloud and prayed aloud. 
Eli suspected Hannah (1 S 1%) not because her lips 
moved in private prayer—rather because in the 
intensity and modesty of her desire she prayed 
without sound. Loudness may express authority ; 
or it may be a simple effort to attract notice. 
Anyway, a ‘call,’ Hebrew or English, is a loud 
and definite communication from one person to 
another. Either language may use the verb in- 
transitively, but always with a sort of latent 
transitiveness. In Greek, on the other hand, 
kadéw is transitive. What is implied in the other 
languages is explicit in this one. Definiteness 
(and perhaps authority) receives reinforeement 
when the calling is by name. We are probably 
not to confuse this with the mere giving of a name ; 
though, according to the ideas of the ancient world, 
so much power is wrapped up in names that there 
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may be a certain infiltration of that thought in 
the Biblical usage of calling by name. But, more 
simply, one’s name arrests one’s attention, and 
assures one that the call is addressed to him. In 
Deutero-Isaiah it is said that Jehovah has a name 
for every star (Is 40% [we need not discuss whether 
the stars are here conceived as alive], imitated in 
Ps 1474). That signifies His power; it is rather 
His condescension that is shown when He calls 
the prophetic servant, Israel, by name (Is 437). 
Again, He calls Cyrus ‘by name’ to his historic 
functions (Is 45° 4, cf. also Ex 31? (PJ). If our 
text is to be trusted, Jehovah even ‘surnames’ 
Cyrus (Is 454). It is a mark of kindliness when a 
servant is not simply ‘waiter’ or ‘guard’ to his 
rich employer, but has a name and a recognized 
personality of his own. (Here ef. Ex 33%). To 
‘surname, at least in the strict sense, is a still 
stronger proof of friendly interest ; surnames are 
a token of some new destiny, or else imp] 
knowledge of idiosyncrasies. (Acc. to P, Jehova 
renames ‘Abram’ and ‘Sarai,’ Gn 17515, while 
Moses renames ‘Hoshea,’ Nu 1316; ef. also the 
surnames given by our Lord to the three leading 
Apostles, Mk 316-17), Tt is also in Deutero-Isaiah 
that we find the emergence of ‘call’ in a sort of 
theological sense; the ‘call’ of Abraham (51? ‘I 
called him’). 

Another important section of the OT for our 
terminology is the ‘Praise of Wisdom,’ Pr 1-9. 
Several things are noticeable here; the loud call 
—Divine Wisdom as a street preacher (81, cf. 1°°) ; 
the solemn religious conception of the call rejected 
(174); the call as an invitation to a feast (ch. 9). 
This last usage (‘call’=‘invite’), while obsolete 
in modern English, is found in its literal sense 
both in OT and NT of our version; e.g. 1 K 1°, Jn 
2A Vi 

Still another group of OT passages may seem 
to require notice—those describing the ‘call’ of 
various prophets. The term is not so used in OT 
(unless Is 51??—see above—Abraham isa, ‘ prophet’ 
in Gn 207(E]). But there is a passage which would 
lend itself excellently to this interpretation—the 
tale of the call of the young Samuel, where we 
have three interesting parallel usages: Jehovah 
‘called to Samuel’ (1S 3 literally), ‘called Samuel’ 
(v.8), ‘called . . . Samuel, Samuel’ (v.°). 

There are therefore several usages of the word 
‘to call’ in OT which we ought to keep in mind 
as we approach the Gospels. It means command, 
or it means invitation. It means a summons to 
special function, or it means (along with that) a 
peculiar mark of gracious condescension. 

(6) In the Gospels, the verb may occur in the 
literal sense (Mt 208). But in general a compound 
form is preferred for such sense; e.g. when Jesus 
calls (rpocxakecduevos) His disciples near Him for a 
short talk (Mk 10*). We have the simple form in 
one important passage when James and John are 
‘called’ (Mk 1” || Mt 42! éxddecer), though the 
pompeune (rpoocxaNe?rat) is found in Mark’s record 
of the selection of the Twelve (3}5), while in the 
poral in Luke (6%) rpocedwvncev is employed. 

t might be argued that, even here, the mere word 
‘called’ means no more than ‘called to Himself.’ 
Still, in view of OT antecedents, that is question- 
able. Anyway, as a matter of fact, those ‘calls’ 
were commands and invitations; to ‘leave all’ 
(Mk 10°) and follow Jesus—to take up solemn 
functions in His service. When compounds of 
kahéw are used, or when ¢wvéw is used, we need not 
suspect deep religious or theological significance in 
the word. Yet here again the fact has to be dealt 
with. Jesus may simply ‘call to’ (dwvetv) Barti- 
meus (Mk 10%) ; but the result of the conversation 
(and miracle) is that he who had been blind ‘fol- 
lows Jesus in the way’ (10°). In two other 
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Cane the group of meanings associated with 
-r 1-9—privilege rather than authority ; invita- 
tion, rather than command—come to the front: 
‘I came not to call (kadéoa) the righteous, but 
sinners’ (Mk 2!7, Mt 933; Lk 5®2-adds ‘to repent- 
ance’), and ‘many are called (dyrol), but few 
chosen’ (Mt 22"; in 20!° these words are rightly 
dropped by RV as not belonging to the original 
text). 

(ec) Though our concern is with the Gospels, we 
cannot refuse to consult the Epistles for the light 
they may throw on Gospel usage. They give usa 
cognate substantive; not ‘call’ but ‘calling.’ 
‘Call’ as a substantive occurs in English much 
earlier than our AV, but presumably the purely 
physical idea—the audible call—was too strongly 
marked in it to allow of its standing for God's 
address to the conscience. ‘Calling,’ which was 
preferred, reproduces the form of the Greek sub- 
stantive «\jo.s. This term is mainly Pauline (e.g. 
1 Co 1*%), though it extends into Bel iens (3!) and 
(at least so far as the verb is concerned) into 1 Peter 
(135 271), As moulded by St. Paul, there is no 
doubt that the ‘call’ is primarily one to salvation 
(Ro 88-3), though it may also signify special 
(Apostolic) function (Ro 1!). The Epistle to the 
Hocus preserves the same twofold reference. 
All believers ‘partake of a heavenly calling’ (3}), 
but none may take high honour or office upon 
himself except when ‘called’ by God thereto 
(54). Later in the history of English speech, the 

hysical implications of the noun ‘call’ having 

een in some measure rubbed off, it came into 
religious use, so as generally to ee ‘calling.’ 
We say the ‘call’ not ‘calling’ of Abraham; but if 
Scripture had used a substantive, ‘calling’ would 
have been installed by our translators in this 

hrase. The NT ‘calling’ is a single definite act 
in the past, whether personal conversion [sometimes 
acceptance of Divinely imposed duty] or the historic 
mission of Christ. He who ‘called’ us is holy 
(1 P 1%). In our modern use of ‘calling,’ some- 
thing seems borrowed from the idea of a worldly 
calling, viz. habitualness. Acc. to Murray’s Dic- 
tionary, 1 Co 7” introduced—almost by an accident 
—the use of ‘calling’ for worldly rank, station, 
external surroundings. ‘Hence,’ it adds, ‘ ‘‘call- 
ing” came to be 2 ap to the various means of 
bread-winning.’ [The exegesis of the verse is dis- 
puted, but the view the Dictionary proceeds on 
seems to be right. It is not, of course, pretended 
that ‘calling’ in 1 Co 7% means exactly trade or 
profession. St. Paul would never make it matter 
of conscience that a Christian should refrain from 
changing his trade]. Both these senses—viz. (1) 
station, and (2) trade—are often (unwarrantably, 
the Dictionary seems to think, as far as ety- 
mology goes) regarded as Divine vocations. This is 
surely obscure. If 1 Co 7” taught so little, can we 
hold it responsible for a twofold set of meanings? 
May not professional ‘calling’ rather mean, in the 
first instance, ‘what I am called ’—William [the] 
Smith, John [the] Tailor? a still humbler etymo- 
logy. However that may be, the idea of Divine 
vocation in daily concerns could not be ruled out 
from Christian thought. Thus inevitably Chris- 
tians have been led to formulate the idea of a 
lifelong Divine vocation, covering all externals, 
but centring in the heart. It may be repeated 
that ‘calling’ (the substantive) is not found in the 
Gospels ; of course the word is not found anywhere 
in the EV in the sense of ‘ trade.’ 

9. SECULAR CALLING.—It is unnecessary to pass 
under review the occupations followed by our Lord 
in youth and by His Apostles. See artt. TRADES, 

'ARPENTER, FISHING, ete. : 

a SPIRITUAL CALLING.—(@) Our Lord Himself, 
who calls all others, was ‘called of God’ (He 5*) to 


the Messiahship. It is an irrelevant sentimentality 
that dwells too much on the ‘carpenter of Naza- 
reth.” Jesus was full of the consciousness of His 
calling, its requirements, its limitations. Not to 
cite the Fourth Gospel—abundant signs of this, 
but in the usual anidan haze blurring all sharp 
outlines—we have Mk 198(?) 217 104, Mt 517 1524 
etc. ete. It is one of the services of Ritschl to 
recent theology—with anticipations in von Hof- 
mann—that he has made prominent the thought of 
Christ’s vocation, displacing the less worthy and 
less ethical category of Christ’s merit. In the 
Gospels this vocation is expressed by the word 
‘sent’ or I ‘came’ (as above; or ‘him that sent me,’ 
Jn 454 etc.), not by ‘call.’ If there is any one 
point in our Lord’s life where it may be held that 
the ‘call’ definitely reached Him,—where He 
became conscious of Messiahship,—we must seek 
it at His baptism (Mk 1°"; three parallels). 

(6) In dealing with the call addressed by Christ 
to His disciples, we begin with the Apostles. 
Taking the different Gospels together, we seem to 
recognize three stages. (1) According to St. John, 
Christ’s first disciples were Galileans who, like 
Himself, had visited the Jordan in order to be 
baptized by John: Andrew, John, Simon Peter, 
Philip, Nathanael (presumably = Bartholomew ; 
see art. BARTHOLOMEW, above), and presumably 
James the brother of John (Jn 1% 1), The only 
one mentioned as called with a ‘follow me’ is 
Philip (1*%) ; and it is possible that this is rather 
an invitation to follow on the journey to Galilee 
than through life (and death). For the rest, we 
have acquaintanceships and attachments appa- 
rently forming themselves—elective affinities dis- 
played, rather than the Master’s will exercised ad 

oc; but the result, according to St. John, is 
the formation of a small yet definite circle, who 
are disciples (27-}*-!” ete. ete.) of Jesus now, as 
others are (and as they themselves previously were) 
of John the Baptist. (2) The Synoptists tell us of 
the call in Galilee (‘Come ye after me,’ Mk 1?7|| 
Mt 4°; ‘ He called them,’ Mk 1°°|| Mt 4?!) of Peter, 
Andrew, James, John. The first two are called 
with a sort of pleasantry ; they are to be ‘fishers 
of men,’ in allusion to their former occupation. 
St. Luke has the same narrative (5!-) in a more 
picturesque form ; the borrowing of Peter’s boat, 
in order to teach from it as a pulpit; payment 
after sermon in the form of a miraculous draught 
of fishes; Peter’s fear as a sinner at the near 

resence of the supernatural; the same kindly 
on mot; all four fishermen [? v.7] on the spot; 
all four becoming disciples. Here the call (see 
art. DISCIPLE below) involves leaving everything 
to follow Christ (Lk 5%, Mk 108 ef. 178-29, Mt 19*7 
cf, 42-22), Previous acquaintance with these men 
may have induced Jesus to begin His teaching 
by the Sea of Galilee [an ‘undesigned coinci- 
dence’?]. Other members of the disciple circle in 
Galilee must have been added one by one ; some by 
elective affinity! Not all volunteers might be re- 
pelled like the scribe of Mt 8!|) Lk 9”. Matthew 
the publican, however (Mt 9°, Lk 527 Levi, Mk 
214 Levi the son of Alphzeus), is called straight 
from his place of toll to ‘follow,’ and instantly 
obeys; a memorable incident. _ (3) The final ‘call’ 
in this series appears when Jesus ‘calls to him 
whom he himself will,’ and ‘appoints twelve, that 
they may be with him, and that he may send them 
forth to preach and. . . cast out devils’ (Mk 38 
etc. ; so too, though less clearly, Lk 6’; not in 
Mt.; 10! ‘his twelve disciples,’ v.? ‘the twelve 
apostles’). (4) Or, if there is another stage still, 
it is marked when they are ‘sent out’ for the first 


time (Mt 10°, Mk 6’, Lk 91), or when in conse- 
quence of this the name ‘apostles’ (see art. 
APOSTLE) is attached to them. Thus, in the case 
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of at least twelve men, the call has issued in a 
very definite calling; permanent, and in a sense 
official. App 

(c) Another group possesses a varied interest. 
Tt includes volunteers ; it relates ‘calls’ to service 
addressed to those who were not destined to be 
Apostles ; it offers examples of the call rejected. 
There are four cases; the rich young ruler (Mk 
10” ete. and parallels), and a group of three found 
together (Lk 9°"; partial parallel Mt 8!°*). The 
scribe (see Mt.) who volunteers means, or professes 
to mean, discipleship in the intenser sense. He will 
follow ‘wherever the Master goes’; he will ‘leave 
all,’ like the Twelve ; the stumbling-block of pro- 
perty, which was too much for the young ruler, 
is no stumbling-block to him. This volunteer 
meets not with welcome but rebuff; and, so far as 
we know, there is an end of his gospel service. 
Again, the man whose father is just dead—that 
seems the inexorable sense of the words—is needed 
immediately as a herald of the ‘kingdom of God’ 
(so Luke). And the other volunteer, who, with 
less urgency (so far as we are told) is anxious 
‘first’ to bid farewell to his home circle, is ‘ look- 
ing back’ from the plough. St. Luke seems well 
justified in making these narratives introduce a 
wider mission (that of the ‘Seventy’). And here 
we get important light on the demand that the 
rich young ruler should give away his property. 
This may have seemed to our Lord’s discernment 
necessary for the man’s own safety—does not the 
sequel point in that direction? But, even inde- 
pendently of that, though a Christian might be a 
man of means (see below), a wandering preacher 
could hardly be. These were calls to service, which 
met, temporarily or finally, with tragic refusal. 
Whatever else the refusal may have implied is 
God’s secret. 

(d) So far we have dealt chiefly with authority ; 
when we consider the few cases in the Gospels 
where the call is generalized—‘ not the righteous 
but sinners’ (Mk 2” || Mt 9° || Lk 5%) ; ‘many called, 
few chosen’ (Mt 22'4)—invitation comes to the 
front. The parable de icting the Kingdom of God 
as a feast (Mt 227%, Lk 1416f-), while, of course, a 
parable and not to be pressed too far, emphasizes 
this. Its language recalls Pr 9. And it has been 
remarked that the well-known lovely ‘ gospel 
invitation’ (Mt 118°) strongly suggests Divine 
Wisdom speaking. More questionable is the idea 
started by Bruce in the Expos. Gk. Test. that Jesus 
literally invited outcasts to a free meal at a public 
hall in the name of Levi (Matthew)—a sort of 
Free Breakfast or Midnight Supper. On the other 
hand, the very earliest form of the general call is 
pure authority ; ‘Repent’ (Mt 417, Mk 1). 

_In all these cases, language itself helps us to 
vindicate the great truth, that the call of Christ 
is not merely a call to some external form of 
service under rapidly vanishing conditions, but a 
call addressed to heart and conscience; in other 
words, that Christianity is essentially a religion. 
Of course, this truth becomes clearer in the Epistles, 
or in the Fourth Gospel, than in the earlier and 
less reflective Gospels; but, in regard to our 
‘calling,’ as in all respects, the teaching of Christ 
Himself traces the plain outlines within which 
His Apostles afterwards work. Perhaps we ought 
to note here a difference at least in language 
between Christ and St. Paul. To the latter, the 
‘called’ are ¢0 ipso the ‘elect’ or ‘ predestinated ’ 
(Ro 8%- %. 8); to Christ, calling’ (inviting) comes 
first (Mt 22"), and selection follows ; ‘after trial,’ as 
it has been expressed. Our Lord’s words, therefore, 
mark our Christian calling as a calling to service and 
as a probation. Though we are admitted to His 
friendship and love, all is not assured. According 
to His language in the Fourth Gospel, one ‘ given’ 
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to Christ may ‘perish’ (Jn lee) The ‘unfruit- 
ful’ branch is ‘ taken away,’ ‘cast forth,’ ‘burned 
(Jn 1526), All must stand before His judgment- 
seat ; a thought which the parables spoken in view 
of separation, parables addressed to His own, parti- 
cularly emphasize (Mt 25; some parallels). All 
must ‘take up the cross’ and ‘follow Christ’ to 
the uttermost (Mk 8* ete. etc.). The last com- 
mand addressed to a friend by Christ, like the 
first, is ‘follow me’ (Jn 21! ). : 

The question has been raised whether Jesus 
call did not imply a sort of fanaticism based on a 
mistaken expectation of the near end of the world. 
This is at least suggested by the purely eschato- 
logical view of the Kingdom of God (see art. KING- 
DOM OF GoD, below) in the Gospels, as taught by 
Bousset, J. Weiss, and others. If the imputation 
of fanaticism were historically warranted, all 
Christians must have been required to live in a 
fashion possible only to the first few; the call to 
repent must have been swallowed up in the call to 
share the Master’s wandering life; our ‘high 
calling’ (Ph 314), as declared by Christ, must have 
been deeply tinged with delusion. It is enough to 
point in reply to women friends of Jesus; to homes 
whose hospitality He consented to share ; to a con- 
vert under exceptional circumstances not called 
nor even permitted to be with Christ, but sent 
home to be a witness there (Mk 51° || Lk 8%). The 
grain of truth in this heap of error has been indi- 
cated above. Our Christian calling is not merely 
to salvation, it is to service. One may add, that 
the principles of the Master’s own teaching are 
likely to reveal lessons of severity for the Chris- 
tian conscience which have been neglected in the 
past—to the great loss of both Church and world. 

LITERATURE.—See further, for (a), the present writer’s Christ 
and the Jewish Law; A. Ritschl, Justification and Reconcilia- 
tion, vol. iii. (translation) p. 445; Baldensperger, Selbstbe- 
wusstsein Jesu, 1888 [2nd ed. 1892, 3rd ed. with altered title in 
progress] ; artt. by present writer on ‘Dawn of Messianic Self- 
consciousness’ in Expos. Times, 1905 ; a different view, Forrest’s 
Christ of History and of Experience, 1897, p. 93 ff. For (b) see 
Bruce, Tracning of the Twelve; Latham, Pastor Pastorum ; 
for (c) and (d) compare Ecce Homo, ch. 6, ‘ Christ’s Winnowing 
Fan’ [characteristically dwelling rather on the moral aspects of 
the Divine message]; also Bruce’s treatment of Mt 9%13 and 
parallels (notes on all three should be read in Eapos. Gr. Testa- 
ment]. The last paragraph of the above article refers to dis- 
cussions begun by J. Weiss, Die Predigt Jesu vom Reiche 
Gottes, 1892; Bousset, Jesu Prediat in ihrem Gegensatz zum 
Judentum, 1892; cf. also especially J. Weiss, Die Nachfolge 
Christi und die Predigt der Gegenwart, 1895; good reply in 
Harnack’s Wesen des Christenthums, 1900 (translation, ‘ What 
is Christianity?’); interesting reference to such views and to 
later developments in Lewis Muirhead’s Bruce Lecture on ‘ The 
Eschatology of Jesus,’ 1903. 

ROBERT MACKINTOSH. 


CALVARY.—See GOLGOTHA. 


CAMEL, CAMEL’S HAIR.—The camel is by 
far the most useful of all animals in the East. 
There are two kinds of camels—the Turkish or 
Bactrian camel and the dromedary. The first is 
larger, has a double hump, and is capable of sus- 
taining greater burdens; the latter is swifter, has 
a single hump, and is far less affected by extreme 
heat. The camel has been domesticated from 
time immemorial; it is now at least nowhere 
found in its aboriginal wild state, and nature has 
adapted it to its specitic environment. Its nostrils 
are close and flat, to exclude the dust of the 
desert; its feet are heavily padded, and its‘an- 
atomy shows provision for the enduring of great 
privation. It mocks hunger and thirst alike; it 
can go without water from sixteen to forty days. 

The camel forms the staple wealth of the Arab 
of the desert, who utilizes every part of the animal, 
even to the dung, which is used as fuel. Its flesh 
was forbidden to the Jew (Lv 114, Dt 147). Its 
milk is extremely nutritious, and on fermentation 
becomes an intoxicant. A thick mat of fine hair 
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Sopa the animal against the extremes alike of 
eat and cold. 

The camel is mentioned three times in the 
Gospels, on two occasions as a synonym for size 
or bulkiness; Mt 19% (=Mk 10%, Lk 18%), «It 
is easler for a camel to go through a needle’s eye, 
than for a rich man to enter into the kingdom 
of God’; and 23% ‘ Ye blind guides, which strain 
out the gnat, and swallow the camel.’ In the 
former of these passages two attempts have been 
made to evade the Oriental hyperbole, firstly, by 
reading xduthos, ‘a rope,’ for xdundos ; and, again, 
by explaining the ‘eye of the needle’ as the 
small door for foot-passengers which is generally 
made in the frame of the large entrance-door of 
an Eastern house. The expression ‘eye of the 
needle,’ however, is only the English equivalent 
of the Greek words denoting a ‘hole.’ The eye of 
a needle stands for something narrow and hard to 
pass, as in the Egyptian proverb, ‘Straiter than 
the eye of a needle’ (Burckhardt, 396). A similar 
proverb is given by Freytag (ii. p. 19), ‘ Narrower 
than the shadow of a lance and than the hole of a 
needle.’ And in the Koran we have (vii. 38), ‘As 
for those who declare our signs to be lies, and who 
scorn them, the doors of heaven will not be open 
to them, nor will they enter Paradise, until a 
camel shall penetrate into the eye of a needle ’— 
that is, never. 

In the second of the two passages above, the 
camel is contrasted with the gnat, ‘Ye blind 
guides, which strain out a gnat, and drink down 
a camel.” The gnat stands for an emblem of 
smallness in the Koran (ii. 24, ‘God is not 
ashamed to strike a proverb out of a gnat’). In 
Arabic the elephant rather than the camel is 
chosen to designate hugeness, as in the song of 
Kaab ibn Zuheir— 

‘ If there stood in the place which I stand in an elephant, 

Hearing and seeing what I see and hear, 

His shoulder muscles with dread would be twitching’ ; 
and the camel is an emblem of patience and silent 
endurance, and goes by the name of ‘ the father of 
Job.’ The elephant must have been a not un- 
familiar object in Palestine in the first century, 
but would naturally be thought of in connexion 
with Hellenism and idolatry. 

Camel’s hair or wool, as it is called, is woven by 
the Arabs into tent-covers, and also into rough 
outer garments for the peasantry. In Israel this 
coarse mantle was the badge of the prophet (Zec 
13¢ ‘The prophets shall be ashamed each one of 
his vision, when he prophesieth ; and they will no 
more wear a hairy garment in order to eceive’) ; 
and in 2K 18 Eijah is described as being an 
‘owner of hair’ ("yy %y3, that is, wearing this 
garment of the prophets; AV, ‘an hairy man’), 
and girt with leather. As the successor of Elijah 
and of the prophets, John the Baptist adopted the 
same dress (Mt 34, Mk 1°). It is generally sup- 

osed that the Oriental mystic or sufi is so named 

rom his dress of wool (euf) ; cf. Rev 11%. 
T. H. WerR and HENRY E. DoskKER. 

CANA (Kava rs Vadcsaias) is mentioned four 
times in the Fourth Gospel. It was the scene of 
our Lord’s first miracle (Jn 2!-"); the place to 
which ‘a certain king’s officer (BactdcKds), Whose son 
was sick at Capernaum,’ came to find Jesus (4) ; 
and the native place of the disciple Nathanael 


(217). After the miracle, Jesus ‘went. down’ 
(xaré8n) to Capernaum ; and the king’s officer be- 


sought him to ‘come down’ (kara87y) to heal his 
son. Those references place Cana of Galilee on 
higher ground than Capernaum. There is no 
other direct evidence as to its position. 
Josephus states (Vita, 16) that he resided for a 
time ‘in a village of Galilee which is named Cana. 
From this village he made a descent during the 
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night upon Tiberias (17). Later (41) he speaks of 
residing In the great plain, the name of which 
was Asochis. If these residences are one and the 
same place, the Cana of Josephus may well be 
Khirbet Kana or Kanat el-Jelil, on the N. slopes 
of the plain of Buttauf, and about 8 miles N. of 
Nazareth. This, however, would not decide the 
site of St. John’s Cana. [The Kavd of Ant. xv. v. 1 
should be, according to BJ 1. xix. 1, Kavadd). 

Etymology and tradition are divided between 
the above mentioned site on the plain of Buttauf 
and Kefr Kennd, a hamlet on the direct road to 
Ae ee and sous 34 miles N.E. of Nazareth, 
where there is a fine spring. Etymology certain] 
favours Khirbet Kana, the Souptho ori reall 
‘nun’ being against Kefr Kennd. Tradition is 
indecisive. The references in Placentinus (Jtin. 4), 
Phocas, John of |Wiirzburg, Quaresmius (Eluci- 
dationes, li. 852 f.), ete., favour Kefr Kenna, where 
the monks of the Greek and Latin Churches have 
considerable ecclesiastical properties. On the 
other hand, the notices of Theodosius (A.D. 530), 
Saewulf, Brocardus, Fetellus, Marinus Sanutus 
(p. 253), and others, suit the northern site. 

In later times, Robinson (BRP? ii. 348 f., iii. 108) 
supports the claims of Khirbet Kana, and is fol- 
lowed by Ritter, Thomson, Ewald, Socin, Keim, 
and others, Eusebius and Jerome (Onom. s.v. 
Kava) identify Cana with Kanah* in Asher (Jos 
198). This could not be Kefr Kenna, which is not 
in Asher, but might be Khirbet Kana (Encye. 
Bibl. i. 638). Other recent writers contend for 
Kefr Kenna, among whom are Guérin, de Saulcy, 
Porter, Tristram, ete. The balance of evidence is 
perhaps on the side of the northern site (Hastings’ 
DB i. 346"). Conder (PEF Mem. i. 288) suggests 
as a possible site a spot nearer to Nazareth than 
Kefr Kenna, called ‘Ain Kanda, and not far from 
Reineh. Dr. Sanday appears to support this, and 
claims Guthe as agreeing (Sacred Sites, 24n.). 

LiTeRATURE. — Hastings’ DB i. 346; Encyc. Bibl. i. 6373 
Robinson, BRP? ii. 348f., iii. 108; Conder, PEF’ Mem. i. 288 ; 
Stanley, SP 368; Guérin, Galilée, i. 175 ff.; Thomson, Land and 
Book, 425f. ; Tristram, Land of Israel, 455 ; Socin, Pal. 358, 367 ; 
Murray, Pal. 366; Buhl, GAP 219f. ; Ewald, Gesch. vi. 180 n. ; 
Keim, Jesus of Nazara, iv. 116n.; Ritter, Comp. Geogr. iv. 
378 f. W. Cooke. 


CANAANITE.—See CANANZAN. 


CANAANITISH.—The RV ponies of Xavavata 
(AV ‘of Canaan’) in Mt 15” (only here in NT). 
The word is used to describe the woman who 
came out of the borders of Tyre and Sidon, desiring 
to have her daughter healed who was grievously 
vexed with a devil. St. Mark (7%) calls her a 
Greek (HAAnvis), a Syro-pheenician (Zupopowixiooa) by 
race. A Canaanite, signifying properly ‘dweller 
in the lowland,’ is used in a wider or a narrower 
meaning in the OT, Canaan being a name applied 
either to the strip of seacoast from Gaza to Sidon, 
or, more loosely, to the whole possession of Israel, 
or that part which lay west of Jordan (Gn 10%; 
cf. Jos 51, Nu 13%, Gn 11%). The LXX renders 
Canaanite (°3732) indifferently by olmé and Xavav- 
aios (Ex 64, Jos 5!, Nu 13%: @), Jg 1-8, while in 
Ex 16” and Jos 5” we find jy32 pqx_tr. by wépos ris 
howlkyns and yépa trav Powlkwy. These coast in- 
habitants being the great traders of the old world, 
‘Canaanite’ or ‘Phoenician’ was often used simply 
to mean ‘a merchant’ (Is 23° [LXX guopo], and 
cf. Hos 12’, Zeph 1). 

The woman who came to our Lord was a 
‘Canaanite’ in the sense that she belonged to 
the stock of the old Phoenicians of Syria termed 
‘Syro-phenician’ to distinguish them from those 
of Africa. These were heathen, and between them 


* This Kanah is probably the modern village of Kana, 7 miles 
S.E. of Tyre (Encyc. Bibl, ii. 2652; Hastings’ DB ii. 831). 
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and the Jews existed the bitterest hostility ; see 
Jos. c. Apion. i. 13 (who mentions the Pheenicians, 
especially of Tyre, with the Egyptians as bearing 
the greatest ill-will towards the Jews). This fact 
makes instructive a comparison between our Lord’s 
treatment of this woman and His dealing with the 
woman of Samaria ; cf. especially Jn a with Mt 
15°, The Clementines (Hom. ii. 19, iii. 73) men- 
tion her by the name of Justa, and maintain that 
the Lord first won her from heathendom, and after 
that was able to heal her daughter, whose name is 
given as Bernice.* 

LITERATURE.—The Commentaries on the Gospels, esp. Swete 
on Mk 7%6; the articles in Hastings’ DB and the Encyc. Bibl.; 
Trench, Miracles, ad loc.; Edersheim, Life and Times of Jesus 
the Messiah, ii. 37ff.; Expos. Times, iv. [1892] p. 80ff.; W. 
Archer Butler, Serm. i. 155ff.; Lynch, Serm. to my Curates, 
p. 317 ff. ; Ker, Serm., 2nd ser. p. 200ff. ; Bruce, Galilean Gospel, 
p. 154 ff. J. B. Bristow. 


CANANZAN.—‘ Cananzean’ (RV, following the 
reading Kavavaios adopted by Lachmann, Tischen- 
dorf, Tregelles, WH, and modern scholars gener- 
ally) or Canaanite (AV, following the TR reading 
Kavavirns) isa description applied by St. Matthew 
(104) and St. Mark (318) in their lists of the 
Twelve to the second of the two Apostolic Simons, 
who is thus distinguished from Simon Peter. 
There can be no doubt that ‘Canaanite,’ which 
means an inhabitant of Canaan, is a false render- 
ing. The Gr. for Canaan is Xavadv (Ac 7" 131), 
and for Canaanite, Xavavaios (Mt 15") not Kavavirys. 
Transliterating the Kavavirns of the TR, the AV 
should have spelled the word ‘Cananite,’ as indeed 
was done in the Geneva Version, and in some edi- 
tions of the AV, though not in that of 1611. But 
it is practically certain that Kavavatos (which in 
the text of Mk. especially is very strongly sup- 


orted, ¢.g. by NBCDLA) is the correct reading. 
The word seems to be a construction from the 

lural form 823832 of the late Heb. jx3p, correspond- 
ing to the Biblical x32, ‘jealous’ (see Schiirer, 
HJP, 1. ii. 80f.; and note that the noun aAxy3p, 
which in the Heb. text of the OT is used in the 
sense of ‘zeal’ as well as of ‘ jealousy,’ is sometimes 


rendered in the LXX by (fos [Is 9° 26"]). This is 
borne out by the fact that St. Luke, on the two 
occasions on which he gives a list of the Apostles 
(Lk 6%, Ac 1), employs 6 Zndwris, instead of 
6 Kavavaios, to describe Simon—which seems to 
show that the two epithets are synonymous. 
Jerome, who in the Vulg. adopts the form 
‘Cananzus,’ in his Com. in Matt. interprets it ‘de 
vico Chana Galilee’; and he has been followed 
by many scholars in modern times, who have 
taken the name to be a corruption of Kavatos, and 
to mean ‘a man of Cana,’ probably Cana in 
Galilee. This view, however, now obtains little 
support, though Cheyne (Hneyc. Bibl. ii. col. 2624, 
iv. col. 4535) appears to favour it. Meyer (Com. 
on Matt., in loc.), while holding that the form of 
the word makes the derivation from Cana impos- 
sible, maintains that it is nevertheless ‘derived 
from the name of some place or other’; and 
would explain its use in Mt. and Mk. from the 
fact that Simon, as a quondam zealot, ‘bore the 
surname °383p, (7AwTHs, a name which was correctly 
interpreted by Luke; but, according to another 
tradition, was erroneously derived from the name 
of a place, and accordingly came to be rendered 
6 Kavavaios.” This is ingenious, but seems need- 
lessly far-fetched. Itis quite arbitrary, too, to say 
that the form Kavavatos must be derived from the 
name of a place. The termination -atos is common 
in the Grecized rendering of names of sects (e.g. 
Papicaios, Laddovkaios, Haoaios ; see Grimm-Thayer, 
* Xavevectos is to be distinguished from Kavevirns, TR Kaveevacios 


(Mt 104), which means a Zealot, and is the designation of the 
Apostle Simon. See CANANAAN, 


Lewicon, s.v. Kavavatos). And Kavavaios from 83383 
is as natural as Papicatos from Kw-78, stat. emphat. 
of Aramaic jv" for Heb. owp (see Schiirer, HJP 
Il. ii. 19). J. C. LAMBERT. 


CANDLE.—Candles were not much in use in an 
oil-bearing country like Palestine, and are not 
referred to in the Bible. But the word occurs 
in the AV 8 times as the translation of Avxvos 
(‘lamp’); and Auxvia (‘lampstand ’) is always trans- 
lated ‘candlestick.’ (On the other hand, Aauras, 
which is generally translated by its derivative 
‘lamp,’ should be rendered either ‘torch’ or ‘lan- 
tern’; for it generally refers to a lamp which 
could be carried out of doors (Mt 25!*, Jn 18°, and 
even Ac 208, where the Aaumddes ikaval may have 
been torches that had been brought in by those 
who had assembled by night), thus corresponding 
to Heb. 759]. . 

The Avxvos (Heb. 73, 13, the latter used only in a 
figurative sense) was, as a rule, an earthenware 
vessel, like a tiny flat teapot, with a flaxen wick 
(Mt 12%) in the spout, and supplied with oil 
(mostly from olives, but also from sesame, nuts, 
radishes, or fish), through a hole in the centre, 
from an dyyetov (Mt 25+) or other vessel. It could 
either be carried about (Lk 15’) or set on a stand 
(Mk 4% ete.). For illustrations of lamps see 
Hastings’ DB, vol. iii. p. 34. 

In the teaching of the Son of Man the illumi- 
nating sign of God’s presence in the world is 
human example and personal witness, as, é.g., in 
the ministry of John the Baptist (Jn 5%). The 
Christian life is to be one that lightens and kindles 
others (Mk 4?'), and points men to the ‘ Father of 
lights’ (Mt 516). It must, therefore, first be itself 
lit. That is the key to the difticult passage in Mt 
6, Lk 1154 Light may be everywhere, yet it is 
of no use unless Paetved by the eye, which is the 
lamp of the body. Sin makes a man see dimly or 
double, and must be renounced with an undivided 
mind if the life is to be illumined with Divine truth 
and love (Zxpos., 2nd ser. i. [1881] 252 ff. ; ef. 180 ff., 
372 ff. ). 

But one other important quality Christ illus- 
trated by the use of the lamp, viz. watchfulness. 
It was the custom in private houses, as well as in 
the temple, to keep lamps burning through the 
night (Pr 318), So, in view of the subtlety and 
suddenness of temptation and trial, the disciple 
must have his loins girded and his lamp lit (Like 
12°), The parable of the Ten Virgins with their 
Naurddes teaches a similar lesson. Of Christ as the 
Lamb it is said that He is Himself the lamp (Avxvos) 
of the Holy City (Rev 21%), 

A. NORMAN ROWLAND. 

_ CANDLESTICK.—In RV of the Gospels this word 
is without exception correctly changed into ‘ stand,’ 
Avxvia being the stand which held the little oil- 
fed lamp. It might mean anything from a laxuri- 
ous candelabrum, generally of wood covered with 
metal, to a bit of stonework projecting from a 
cottage wall. It was to the lampstand in lowly 
domestic use (cf. 2 K 4°) that Christ referred in 
Mk 47 as being necessary to complete the value 
of the lamp for those in the house (Mt 5") and 
those who enter it (Lk 8" 118%), And the lesson is 
that if we have received a truth or a joy through 
Christ, who is the Light of the World, it is com- 
mon sense and common justice not to hide it in 
fear or selfishness, but to use it as a means of 
illustrating our Father God and illumining those 
around us (Mt 5!°), Practical illustrations of this 
parable are found in Mk 5'%*, Mt 102782, Lk 102 
178 (cf. Lk 15% % 82), 


LITERATURE.—Maclaren, God of the Amen, p. 292; Expositor, 
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The question as to the position of Capernaum is 
of great importance for the Gospel story. It is 
the pivot on which hinges the determination of 
the Scene of the greater part of our Lord’s active 
ministry. The three places, Capernaum, Chorazin, 
and Bethsaida, must all be taken together, and 
they must in any case be not far from the Plain of 
Gennesaret. This plain is undoubtedly the modern 
el-Ghuweir (i.e. ‘the little Ghér’ or ‘hollow’); 
there is also no doubt that Chorazin is the modern 
Kerdzeh. The present article is written in the 
belief that Capernaum is Tell Him (which is the 
view of the majority of scholars), and that Beth- 
saida was the port (now called el- Araj), on the 
Lake, of Bethsaida Julias (e¢-Tel?). 

14. The Name.—The correct form of the name is 
undoubtedly Kagaprvaoiu. This is found in all the 
oldest authorities to the end of the 4th cent. (Evv. 
codd. opt. ; Verss. antiq. Latt. Syrr. Hgypt. Goth.; 
Jos. BJ, Onomast. Euseb. Hieron.). The spelling 
Kazepvaovu begins to appear in the 5th cent., but 
after that date rapidly covered the ground. In 
Josephus (Vita, § 72), mention is made of a village 
the name of which Niese prints as Kegapywxév, but 
there are many various readings, and the text is 
pretty certainly corrupt. The exact relation of 
the ancient name to the modern does not work out 
very clearly. It is easy to understand how Caphar 
(mod. Kefr=‘village’), as a habitation of living 
men, might become Ted/ in the sense of ‘a heap of 
ruins’ (strictly =‘mound,’ but there is no mound 
on the site). But there are difficulties in the way 
of regarding Hzim as a contraction for ‘Nahum’; 
and some good philologists (Buhl, op. cit. inf., cf. 
Socin, Guthe, 7b.) prefer to regard Tell Him as a 
corruption of Tenhiim or Tanhizim, which occurs in 
Jewish authorities. 

2. Description of the localities.—The beautiful 
Plain of Gennesaret is closed on the north-east by 
a spur of the hills which slopes down gradually to 
the Lake. In the hollow formed by this, on the 
rising ground where the caravan-route begins to 
ascend the ridge, is the ruined khdn of Khan 
Minyeh. On the low ground beneath, and also on 
the ridge above, there are a few more inconspicuous 
remains ; and between the kAdn and the Lake is 
a fountain (‘Ain et-Tin). Rounding the little pro- 
montory, on which is a German hospice, we come 
to a bay, on the further side of which is a group 
of springs. One of these is described by Sir Charles 
Wilson as ‘by far the largest spring in Galilee, 
and estimated to be more than half the size of the 
celebrated source of the Jordan at Banias’ (fe- 
covery, etc. ii. 348). The waters of this spring 
come to the surface with great force, and, after 
being collected in a strongly-built reservoir, the 
were carried by an aqueduct, in part cut throug 
the rock, round the promontory and to the rear of 
Khan Minyeh; from thence they were used to 
irrigate the plain. The modern name of this 
fountain is ‘Ain et-Tdbigha. The ancient name 
was ‘Seven Fountains’ ([tin. Hieros. ed. Vindob. 
p. 138) or Heptapegon (of which et-7adbigha is an 
echo). A full mile and a half, or two Roman 
miles farther, are the ruins of Zell Him. These 
cover a considerable extent of ground, half a mile 
in length by a quarter in breadth. The houses 
generally were built of blocks of black basalt. A 
single public building of larger size (74 ft. 9 in. 
x56 ft. 9 in.) was of white limestone. This is 
commonly identified with the synagogue. 
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‘Seen alone there might have been some doubt as to its 
character, but compared with the number of ruins of the same 
character which have lately been brought to notice in Galilee, 
there can be none. Two of those buildings have inscriptions in 


Hebrew over their main entrances ; one in connexion with a 
seven-branched candlestick, the other with figures of the 
paschal lamb, and all without exception are constructed after 
a fixed plan, which is totally different from that of any church, 
temple, or mosque in Palestine’ (Wilson, Recovery, ete. ii. 344). 


Two Roman miles up the course of a stream 
which enterst he Lake just beyond Tell Him, are 
ruins which bear the name of Kerdzeh ; but between 
Tell Him and the mouth of the Jordan there are 
no more ruins and no special features. Across the 
Jordan a little way back from its mouth, is e¢-Tell, 
which is now generally held to mark the site of 
Bethsaida Julias. This was in ancient times con- 
nected by a paved causeway with a cluster of 
ruins on the shore of the Lake, now known as 
el-‘Arayj. 

3. Identification.—It will be seen that there is 
really not very much choice. Chorazin is cer- 
tainly Kerdzeh, and Bethsaida Julias, built by the 
tetrarch Philip, is pretty certainly e¢-Tell. The 
alternatives for Capernaum are thus practically re- 
duced to Khan Minyeh and Tell Him. And the 
broad presumption must be in favour of the latter, 
as Capernaum was no doubt the most important 
place at this end of the Lake, and the ruins are 
here far more extensive than those at Khdn 
Minyeh, as well as demonstrably ancient. The 
Khan at Khan Minyeh appears to have been built 
in the 16th cent. (Sepp, op. cit. inf. p. 165), 
though the place name first occurs in the time of 
Saladin. 

Is this broad presumption overruled by any 
decisive consideration? A few minor arguments 
have been adduced against it. Capernaum was a 
place where tolls were collected (Mk 2" ||), and it 
is thought that this would be more natural.on the 
main caravan road: but a place of the size of 
Tell Him must in any case have had its tolls, and 
there was certainly a road along the north end of 
the Lake leading to Bethsaida Julias (Guthe). The 
bay of et-Tabigha is much frequented by fish, and 
the beach is suitable for mooring boats. But there 
is little, if any, trace of ruins that are not quite 
modern. The ruins about Khan Minyeh are also 
inconsiderable, though further excavation is needed 
to bring out their real character. 

The point that seemed for a time to outweigh 
all the rest turned upon the position of the fountain. 
Josephus, who is our earliest and best authority, 
expressly says that the Plain of Gennesaret was 
watered by the fountain of Capernaum (BJ Il. x. 8). 
The only fountain to which this statemeut can apply 
is that of et-Tabigha. There areother fountains, but 
none of them could be said in any sense to irrigate 
the plain as in ancient times this fountain certainly 
did. This indication might seem prima facie to 
support the claims of Khan Minyeh. The tountain 
is a short mile from this site, and two short 
(Roman) miles from Teli Him. But it has to be 
remembered that these large villages or towns on 
the Sea of Galilee had each its ‘territory.’ Thus 
Josephus speaks of the ‘territory’ of Hippos 
(‘Inrnvj, BJ Ui. iii. 1) ; and the ‘Gerasene’ demoniac 
(in Mk 51" ||) is a case of the same kind—the 
swine were not feeding in the town itself but in 
its territory. In like manner the fountain was 
situated within the territory of Capernaum, whether 
it was at Khan Minyeh or at Tell Him. : 

This leaves room for the natural presumption to 
tell in favour of Tell Him. And the identification 
is confirmed by the fact that the pilgrim Theo- 
dosius (c. 530 A.D.), coming from the West, arrived 
at Heptapegon before he came to Capernaum: 
this he would have done if it were at Tell Him, 
but not if it had been at Khdn Minyeh ([tin. 
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Hieros. p. 138; ef. JTASt vy. 44). Other indica- 
tions, whether Biblical or derived from the narra- 
tives of the pilgrims, are all indecisive. _ 

Just for a time there was a certain swing of the 

endulum (which may be said to have reached its 
height in the last decade of the last century) in 
favour of Khdn Minych. But the balance of the 
criticism of the last fifty years is pees clearly 
on the side of Tell Him. But absolutely decisive 
results can only be obtained, if at all, by thorough 
and systematic excavation. 

4. Capernaum and Bethsaida.—The two ques- 
tions ie Capernaum and Bethsaida are so closely 
connected, that a word should be added upon the 
latter. The only Bethsaida in these parts known 
to general history is that of which we have Just 
spoken as located at et-Tell to the east of the 
Jordan. It has often been thought necessary to 
postulate a second Bethsaida, which is most com- 
monly placed at the bay of et-Tabigha. The main 
reasons for this are two. (a) In Jn 12?!, the Beth- 
saida of the Gospels is described as ‘ Bethsaida of 
Galilee,’ whereas Bethsaida Julias was, strictly 
speaking, in Gaulanitis (BJ IL ix. 1), (6) The phrase 
eis 7) wépay in Mk 6 seems to imply that Bethsaida 
was on the opposite side of the Lake to the scene of 
the Feeding of the Five Thousand. These reasons 
are, however, insufficient to warrant the invention 
of a second Bethsaida so near to the first, and 
itself so wholly hypothetical. In the bay of et- 
Tabigha there are no ruins to prove its existence. 
On the other hand, (a) there is evidence enough to 
show that ‘Galilee’ was often loosely used for the 
country east of Jordan and of the Lake (BJ Il. xx. 
4, Il. iii. 1; Ané. XVIII i. 1, 6); and the geo- 
grapher Ptolemzus speaks of Bethsaida Julias as 
‘in Galilee,’ just as St. John does (Buhl, GAP 
p. 242). Political boundaries were so shifting, and 
the adjustments of territory in these little princi- 
palities were so constantly changed, that a loose 
use of terms grew up, and the more familiar names 
were apt to displace the less familiar. (6) The 
phrase els 76 mépay cannot be pressed ; it might be 
used of an oblique course from any one point on 
the shore of the Lake to any other: Josephus (Vita, 
§ 59) uses dverepawOnv of taking ship from Tiberias 
to Tarichez, which are on the same side of the 
Lake, and very little farther from each other than 
Bethsaida from the scene of the miracle. 

5. References in the Gospels.—So far as our Lord 
had any fixed headquarters during His Galilean 
ministry, they were in Capernaum. It is called 
His ‘own city’ (dia médus) in Mt 91. The same 
close connexion is implied by the special reproach 
addressed to the city in Mt 11° (=Lk 10%). The 
public ministry, in the more formal sense, was 
opened here by the call of the four leading.A postles 
(Mk 16°) ; and here, too, were the labours of which 
we have a graphic and typical description on the 
Sabbath that followed (Mk 121-34 |): We have re- 

eated mention of a particular house to which our 

ord resorted, which was probably St. Peter’s. 
During the early part of His ministry He must 
have spent much time here, but during the latter 
part His visits can have been only occasional. 

Perhaps we should be right in inferring from 
the presence of the ‘centurion’ (Mt 8°, Lk 72%) 
that Herod Antipas had a small garrison here. 
St. Luke tells us that this centurion, though a 
Gentile, had built the synagogue of the place. Is 
it too sanguine to believe that this was the very 
building the remains of which are still most con- 
spicuous among the ruins? There appears to be 
good reason for the view that they are really the 
remains of a synagogue. A comparison with 
similar buildings elsewhere in Galilee brings out 
the distinctive features of the ground plan, and 
the presence of religious emblems seems to render 
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this probable. The richness of the architecture 
(ef. rf xvii. in the present writer’s Sacred Sites of 
the Gospels) may seem to suggest that the ruins 
date from the palmy days of Galilean Judaism 
(A.D. 140-300), and Schitirer refers them to this 
period. But there is one argument that perhaps 
points in a different direction. There was a syna- 
gogue at Chorazin hardly less elaborate than that 
at Capernaum, though with its ornaments cut in 
the pce basalt, and not in limestone (Wilson, 
Recovery, ii. 3, 4, 7). Now, we know that when 
Eusebius wrote his Onomasticon, the site of Chor- 
azin was already ‘deserted’ (Onomast., ed. Kloster- 
mann, p. 174). This desertion is not likely to have 
been very recent. And it is perhaps after all more 
probable that elaborate building took place at a 
time when Galilee had a prince of its own with 
architectural ambitions, who must have gathered 
around him a number of skilled artificers at 
Tiberias. The Herods were all builders; and the 
period of their rule was probably that in which 
Galilee enjoyed the greatest material prosperity. 
6. Later errs eae A.D. 150 onwards the 
shores of the Sea of Galilee became a stronghold 
of Rabbinical Judaism. ‘che fanaticism of this 
district would not tolerate the presence of Chris- 
tians ; it is pee stated by Epiphanius (Her. 
xxx. 11; cf. Harnack, Expansion of Christianity, 
ii. 261) that down to the time of Constantine no 
one had ever dared to erect a church either at 
Nazareth or Capernaum, or at other places men- 
tioned in the neighbourhoed. That means that 
there must have been a complete break in the 
Christian tradition ; so that, when we read later 
that a church was built on the supposed site of 
Peter’s house, it is not likely that the guess had 
any real authority (Jtin. Hieros. pp. 112f., 163, 
197); Still Capernaum was one of the sacred 
laces, and from the 4th cent. onwards it was 
requented by Christian pilgrims. Eusebius (and 
Jerome after him) mentions the place as on the 
Sea of Gennesaret, but throws no further light 
upon it beyond fixing its distance as two Roman 
miles from Chorazin (Onomast. pp. 120, 174). We 
have seen that Theodosius came to it from Tiberias 
after passing through Magdala and Seven Foun- 
tains ([tin. Hieros. p. 187f.). Areulfus (c. 670 A.D.) 
did not enter Capernaum, but saw it from a neigh- 
bouring height stretching along the Lake, and ob- 
served that it had no wall (7d. p. 273f.). The nun 
who tells the story of St. Willibald (c. 723 A.D.) 
makes him first come to Capernaum, then to Beth- 
saida, then to Corazaim, ubi Dominus demoniacos 
curavit, where there is an evident confusion 
between Chorazin and Gerasa (mod. Kersa), the 
scene of the healing of the demoniac. The same 
blunder occurs in the anonymous Life, so that 
it probably goes back to St. Willibald himself 
(see Tobler, Descript. Terr, Sanct. pp. 26, 63). We 
have seen that the history of Khdn Minyeh, so far 
as we can trace it, belongs to the Saracenic and 
Turkish periods. Saladin halted at al-Munaja in 
1189, but the building of the kAdn is referred b 
Sepp to Sinan Pasha under Suleiman the Magnifi- 
cent (1496-1566). 
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CAPTAIN.—I. This word is the AV rendering of 
two Greek terms in the Gospels :—(1) xidlapyos 
properly ‘leader of a thousand’ (Jn 1822, RV ‘chief 
captain,’ RVm ‘military tribune’; see also Mk 
672, Ae 2)8i- 32. 33. 37 9924, 26. 27. 28, 29 9310. 15. 17. 18, 19, 22 
ay 5 a ey qs 19). @) otpaTnyés, properly 
“leader of an arm eneral? (Lk 224: 52.65 i 
Aca 5%) y, ‘g (Lk 2 3 see also 

1. xAlapxos is used (a) in a vague general sense 
of a superior military officer, and (8) technically 
as the Greek equivalent of the Roman prefectus 
or tribunus militum. The Roman garrison in the 
citadel at Jerusalem, consisting of a cohort (réyua 
= NT omeipa, ‘ band’ [ka@joro yap det éx’ atrijs Taya 
Pepaiwy, Jos. BJ Vv. v. 8]) of provincial troops, 
Syrian Greeks, and Samaritans, whose command- 
ant would be a civis Romanus (Ac 22°), while they 
would be presented with the Imperial franchise on 
their discharge, was reinforced during the Pass- 
over by additional troops which were stationed in 
one of the Temple buildings (Mommsen, Prov. Rom. 
Emp., Eng. tr. ii. 186). The y:Alapxos is also called 
gpovpapxos by Josephus (Ant. XV. xi. 4, XVIII. iv. 3); 
see Schirer, HJP 1. ii. 55. The legion consisting 
normally of 6000 men, the six tribunt took com- 
mand for two months in turn. Palestine, however, 
being a Roman province of the second rank, did 
not possess a full legionary garrison. Mommsen 
gives its strength, at a subsequent period, as con- 
sisting of a detachment (ala) of cavalry and five 
cohorts of infantry, or about 3000 men. 

2. crparnyés Tov iepod, the commandant of the 
Temple Levites. Josephus mentions the ‘captain’ 
(ctparnyés) of the Levitical guard in the time of 
Claudius (Anf. XX. vi. 2), and in that of Trajan 
(BJ Vi. v. 3). Possibly the officers (irnpéra:) who 
assisted in the arrest of Jesus (Jn 18%, cf. 7°* *) 
belonged to this body. This ‘captain’ of the 


Temple (2 Mac 34 6 rpocrdrns Tod iepod) is mentioned 
in Jer 20! LXX as jyovuevos and in Neh 11" as 
amévaytt Tov olkov Tov Geov, ‘the ruler of the house 


of God’ (Vulg. princeps domus Dei = nan 17 wr 
Mishna, Middothi. § 2). Theduty of this ‘ captain 
of the mount of the Temple’ was to keep order in 
the Temple, visit the stations of the guard during 
the night, and see that the sentries were aoe. 
posted and alert. He and his immediate subal- 
terns are supposed to be intended by the ‘rulers’ 
(4pxovres) mentioned in Ezr 9? and Neh. passim 
(orparryol or dpxovres). See Schiirer, HJP I. i. 258. 
The chief constable of this priestly corps of Temple 
police was naturally himself a Levite. 


LiTERATURE.—Josephus, Ant. x. viii. 5, xv. xi. 4, xv. iv. 3, 
xx. vi. 2, BJ v. v. 8, vi. v. 3; Schiirer, HJ PI. ii. 55, I. i, 258 ; 
Hastings’ DB, article ‘ Captain.’ 

P. HENDERSON AITKEN. 

II. Besides these two military or semi-military 
uses of ‘captain’ in the Gospels, we have to notice 
the employment of the term as a title for Christ 
in He 2° (AV and RVm) and 12? (RVm). In both 
cases the corresponding word in the Greek text is 
apxnyos, a word which otherwise is found in the 
NT only in Ac 3% 5% (both times in Acts applied 
to Christ, and in each case rendered ‘ Prince,’ with 
‘ Author’ as a marginal alternative in 3”). 

In accordance with its derivation (dpyj and 
Aryéouat), apxnyés originally meant a leader, and so 
naturally came to be applied to a prince or chief. 
From this the transition was easy to the further 
meaning of a first cause or author, which is not 
infrequent in the philosophical writers. For the 
‘Captain’ of AV in He 2”, RV substitutes ‘ author, 

iving ‘captain’ in the margin ; and in 12? both 

SS have ‘author,’ though RV again gives ‘cap- 
tain’ as a marginal rendering. i ; 

But when Jesus is called dpxnyes Tis swrnplas 
(2°), the meaning is not merely that He is the 
Author of our salvation. The context suggests 
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that the idea of a leader going before his saved 
ones (cf. 6”) ought to be adhered to (see Davidson, 
Hebrews, ad loc.). Similarly when He is called rs 
miorews apxnyds (12°), the idea is that of one who 
has led the way along the path of faith. In both 
cases the term ‘Captain’ may be unsuitable, since 
1b 1s apt to suggest military images which had no 
place in the writer’s mind; but ‘leader,’ at all 
events, should be retained, since the idea of leader- 
ship and not of authorship seems best to express 
his purpose (see Bruce, Hapositor, 3rd ser. viii. 
[1888] p. 451). For a full treatment of the subject 
in its apologetic and homiletic aspects, Bruce’s 
chapter on ‘The Captain of Salvation’ (op. cit. 
pp. 447-461) should be read in whole. 


LiTERATURE.—The Lexicons of Grimm-Thayer and Cremer, 
s8.v.; W. R. Smith in Hapos. 2nd ser. [1881] ii. 422; D. Brown, 
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and B. F. Westcott on He 210; J. A. Selbie in Hastings’ DB iv. 
1028; and F. H. Chase, Credibility of the Acts, 1298. 
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CARE (épimva, wepiuvdw, pédw, ériuedéouar).—The 
teaching of Jesus on care has been slightly obscured 
for English readers of the NT by the change in 
meaning through which this word and the word 
‘thought’ have passed. Properly meaning trouble 
or sorrow, ‘care’ was from an early period con- 
founded with Lat. cura, and from the idea of 
atiention thus obtained was held to express the 
particular trouble of the mind due to over-atten- 
tion, viz. anxiety (see Hastings’ DB i. 353), while 
in modern language care, and especially its com- 
pounds ‘ careful ’ and ‘ carefulness,’ are often used 
in a sense which indicates no trouble, but the 
well-directed effort of the mind in relation to 
present affairs and future prospects. The AV 
rendering ‘take no thought’ (Mt 6”- *!- %4) is still 
more misleading. As used by the translators, it 
meant ‘ distressing anxiety ’ (see Trench On the AV 
p-. 39; Hastings’ DB iv. 754). That the phrase yy 
Mepyuvare is not ‘take no thought,’ but ‘be not 
anxious’ (RV), seems clear by the derivation of 
pépysva from pepis, with its sense of dividing and, 
as applied to the mind, of distraction; and is 
rendered certain by comparison with the word 
GopuBdtw or TupBdfw coupled with it in Lk 10", and 
with the expressive phrase wi werewplfeo#e used in 
Lk 12%, which expresses the metaphor of a ship 
tossed and helpless on the waves (see Cox in Ha- 
positor, 1st ser. 1. [1875] p. 249). : 

The warning of Jesus against care is therefore 
in no sense applicable to reasonable forethought 
(xpévoa). Man cannot live his life like the birds 
and the flowers, without a sense of the present 
necessity and the impending future. He can and 
must think, plan, and toil. The forethought and 
work necessary to provide food and raiment for 
himself and for those dependent upon him, are part 
of the Divine discipline of character. A careless 
life would be essentially a godless life. But 
Christ’s reproofs are directed against all feverish- 
ness and distraction of mind. Whatever is the 
exciting cause of the distress—how food is to be 
obtained (Mt 6”: 26, Lk 12%: 4) or clothing (Mt 6%, 
Lk 12” ), how the unknown future is to be met 
(Mt 6%4) though there seems no obvious source of 
supply (Mt 10°; ef. Mk 6°, Lk 93 10°: 4), though the 
duties of life press hardly (Lk 10%), and though 
there is impending and certain peril (Mt 10 12"), 
He says, ‘ Be not anxious.’ ; : 

The argument of Jesus against care is clothed 
in language of rare geniality and _ felicitous- 
ness. ‘ Which of you by being anxious can add a 
cubit to his stature’ [rather, ‘a span to his age’]? 
Worry does not help forward the great designs of 
life. “It cannot even accomplish ‘that which is 
least.? It may take a span from one’s age; it 
cannot prolong life. It is futile, and it is needless 
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as well. Nature reads to man the lesson of trust. 
The wild flowers, though their life is so brief, are 
decked with loveliness by the great God. God 
takes care for the flowers. And He is your 
Heavenly Father. The argument is @ minore ad 
majus. God’s care for the flowers is a constant 
rebuke of His children’s feverish anxiety concern- 
ing their own wants. ‘The Providence, unforget- 
ful of ‘that which to-day is, and to-morrow is cast 
into the oven,’ is, in relation to His children, an 
all-wise and all-loving Fatherhood. 

But the geniality of the argument does not 
disguise the seriousness with which Jesus regarded 
care. The context of the locus classicus (Mt 6°, 
Lk 12-4) is not the same in the two Evangelists. 
St. Matthew attaches the warning against care to 
the saying, ‘No man can serve two masters... . 
ye cannot serve God and mammon.’ In Lk. it 
follows as a deduction from the parable spoken 
against covetousness and the closing saying, ‘So 
is every one that layeth up treasure for himself, 
and is not rich toward God.’ There is no need to 
decide the question of the priority of the two 
accounts, for the moral context of both is practi- 
cally the same. Care arises from a division at the 
very centre of life, an attempt to serve both God 
and mammon, to ‘worship the Lord and serve 
other gods,’ or it arises from the radically false 
idea that ‘aman’s life consisteth in the abundance 
of the things which he possesseth.’ Such a false 
estimate of values, involving the desire for and the 
pursuit of material goods for their own sake, in- 
evitably produces the fever and distraction of mind 
called care, and it is the moral condition out of 
which it arises, as well as the consequences which 
it engenders, that makes it so serious a fault in 
the eyes of Christ. ‘The cares of this life’ are 
part of the hostile influences which choke the good 


seed of the kingdom, so that it bringeth forth no 


fruit to perfection (Mt 13”; ef. Lk 84). Ina mind 
so preoccupied by worldly interests and anxieties 
the word of Christ may survive, but it never 
comes to maturity, or produces its potential 
harvest in life and service. Hence the severity 
which underlies the gentleness of Christ’s rebuke of 
Martha (Lk 10% 42), She was distracted about much 
serving, anxious and troubled about many things, 
and her worry spoiled her temper, and the service 
of Christ to which her love for Him impelled her. 
So serious indeed may be the consequences of this 
distress of soul, that Jesus, in His warning against 
the evil things which may overcharge the heart, 
and make men utterly unprepared for the coming 
of the Son of Man, combined with surfeiting an 
drunkenness ‘ the cares of this life’ (Lk 21%4), 

In opposition to care Jesus sets trust in the 
Heavenly Father. The assurance of His intimate 
knowlege of life and all its needs, and of His loy- 
ing care, ought to exclude all anxiety concerning 
the wants of the present, and all fear of the 
future. But trust in God’s love must be continu- 
ally subordinate to the doing of God’s will. The 
assurance of His Fatherly love and providential 
care is mediated to loving obedience. Thus in 
sending forth the Twelve (Mt 10°; ef. Mk 68, Lk 
9°), and in the case of the Seventy (Lk 10% 4), Jesus 
bids them make no elaborate provision for their 
physical needs. God takes care of His servants 
when they are in the path of obedience to His will. 
And similarly, when He warns His disciples that 
they shall be brought before the ecclesiastical and 
civil authorities because of their allegiance to Him, 
He calls upon them to have no anxiety as to the 
reply they shall give (Mt 10%, Mk 134, Lk 12%), 
Jesus would have them believe that the moral 
order and the providential order of the world are 
essentially one, and are both controlled by the love 
of the Heavenly Father, so that they who seek 
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His Kingdom and do His will shall not want any 
good thing. : 

Christ’s own life is the supreme example of 
perfect peace, conditioned by absolute trust in the 
Heavenly Father, and loving obedience to His 
will. ‘he pressing necessity gave Him no anxiety, 
and the impending peril no fear. ‘Thou wilt keep 
him in perfect peace whose mind is stayed on thee, 
because he trusteth in thee’ (Is 26%). 


LireraTure.—Hastings’ DB, art. ‘Care’; Maclaren, Serm. 
pr. in Manchester, 1st ser. p. 235; Dale, Laws of Christ, p. 
157; Munger, Appeal to Life, p. 149; Alex. Macleod, Serm. 
p. 119; Fairbairn, City of God, p. 317; Drummond, Nat. Law 
in the Spir. World, p. 123; Expositor, 1. xii. [1882] 104, TT. i, 
[1885] 224; Moore, God is Love, 82; Allon, Indwelling Christ, 
110; Zahn, Bread and Salt from the Word of God, 287. 

JOSEPH MUIR. 

CARPENTER.—Mt 13° ‘Is not this the car- 
penter’s son?’ The question of Christ’s own 
countrymen, when they were offended at the lowly 
station of the Teacher at whose wisdom they mar- 
velled, tells us the exact conditions under which 
Jesus passed His early years. The parallel Mk 63 
‘Is not this the carpenter?’ is still more interest- 
ing, for it tells us how Jesus Himself was occupied 
in His youth and early manhood. This flashlight 
photograph of the artisan in the workshop is all 
we know of the eighteen years between the visit 
to Jerusalem in His boyhood and the baptism 
which marked the entry on public life. The 
passage Mt 13%-°7|| Mk 614 presents a curious and 
quite undesigned antithesis to Sir 38%, speciall 
these words, ‘ How can he get wisdom that holdeth 
the plough? . . . so every carpenter [Heb. x7Wwy, 
Gr. réxrwy, RV ‘artificer’] and workmaster that 
laboureth night and day. . . . They shall not sit 
high in the congregation . . . and they shall not 
be found where prea: are spoken.’ Possibly 
this reference explains why the people were speci- 
ally offended at Jesus the carpenter for ee 
to speak in the synagogue and in parables. The 
passage of Sirach quoted is from the chapter 
describing the honour of a physician, with which 
may be compared the proverb, ‘ Physician, heal thy- 
self,’ quoted by Christ in similar circumstances at 
Nazareth, when they said, ‘Is not this Joseph’s son?’ 

An attempt to make Mk 63 conform to Mt 1355 is seen in some 
old MSS (including the good cursives 33-69) as well as in Eth. 
and Arm. versions, where we find ‘carpenter’s son’ in place of 
‘carpenter.’ This reading must represent a very old text, for 
Origen (c. Cels. vi. 36) says, ‘ Nowhere in the Gospels current 
in the Churches is Jesus Himself called a carpenter,’ alluding 
apparently to other Gospels in which this trade was ascribed to 
Christ. It is also clear that the TR reading must be as old, 
for Celsus founded on it. One may gather that the change in 
MSS and versions was not merely accidental or harmonistic but 
deliberate, and due to those who considered that Jesus was 
dishonoured by being described as acarpenter. Justin Martyr 
(Dial. ce, Tryph. 88) supports TR in an interesting manner 
when he says that Jesus, ‘when amongst men, worked as a car- 
penter, making ploughs and yokes, thus teaching the marks of 
righteousness, and commending an active life.” Such making 
of ploughs and yokes is precisely the kind of work expected of 
a country carpenter like one at Nazareth, though possibly 
Justin’s words are a rhetorical expansion of Mk 63, A curious 
anecdote is recorded by Farrar, to the effect that Libanius, a 
pagan sophist and devoted admirer of Julian the Apostate, 
inquired of a Christian, ‘What is the carpenter doing now ?’ 
The answer was, ‘ He is making a coffin.’ Very soon afterwards 
came the news of Julian’s death. [Strangely enough, in relating 
this anecdote, Farrar himself quotes in Life of Christ ‘car- 
penter’s son,’ but in Life of Lives he has ‘ carpenter’). 


Whichever of the above readings be adopted, 
however (and in Mk 6° the TR is supported by all 
the chief MSS), the probability is that Joseph by 
this time was dead, and that Jesus as his reputed 
son had carried on the business. Nor are we to 
reckon this as anything derogatory to the Lord. 
On the contrary, it is another proof of His con- 
descension, when, though He was rich, yet for our 
sakes He became poor (2 Co 8°). By His toil at 
the bench He has dignified and consecrated manual 
labour. We may derive the practical lesson ex- 
pressed in Faber’s hymn, ‘Labour is sweet, for 
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Thou hast toiled.’ Even more to us than St. Paul 
the tent-maker is Jesus the carpenter. He was 
not an Essene, holding Himself aloof from tem- 
poral affairs, but a true Son of Man, taking His 
part in the business of life. Before He preached 
the good tidings of the kingdom, He preached the 
gospel of work. The work that His Father had 
given Him to do was not the exceptional duty of 
the teacher, but the ordinary industry of ‘the 
artisan. His first pulpit was the carpenter’s 
bench, and His first sermons were the area e 
and utensils He made for the country folk of 
Galilee. 

‘Attempts have been made to find in Christ’s 
parables and other utterances some reference to 
the trade in which for so many years He was 
actively engaged. The metaphor of the green 
wood and the dry (Lk 23%), and the similitude of 
the splinter and the beam (Mt 75-5), are the nearest 
approaches to such reminiscences (cf. also one of 
the recently discovered ‘Sayings of Jesus’: ‘Cleave 
the wood, and there you will find me’), but are too 
slight to found on them any inference. Yet may 
He not have often sighed in the workshop of 
Nazareth as He handled the nails and the hammer, 
and thought of the day when the Son of Man must 
be lifted up? As in Holman Hunt’s famous sym- 
holical picture, the figure of the young carpenter 
with outstretched arms released from toil as the 
sun went down, would make the awful shadow of 
the Cross. 

LiTERATURE.—The various Lives of Christ ; WH App. on Mk 
68. With Holman Hunt's Shadow of Death, referred to above, 
may be compared Millais’ The Carpenter's Shop (otherwise 
known as Christ in the House of His Parents). See The 
Gospels in Art, pp. 110 and 112; Farrar, Christ in Art, p. 
274 ff. ARTHUR POLLOK Sym. 


CAVE (my2, 74, o77\aov).—Caves, both natural 
and artificial, abound in Palestine ; the soft chalky 
soil of Syria readily lends itself to both. Caves 
were used in Palestine for a variety of purposes ; 
originally as dwelling-places * (cf. the ‘ Horites’ or 
‘cave-dwellers,’ Gn 14° 367%, Dt 2°, see also Gn 
19%). In the Hauran there must have been many 
of these; sometimes regular underground towns, 
such as the ancient Edrei, existed: + even at the 
present day there may be seen in Gilead (Wady 
Ezrak), a village, named Anab, of Troglodyte 
dwellers; in this village there are about a hundred 
families.t Caves were used, further, as places of 
refuge (Jg¢ 6?, 1 S136 144, 1 K 18%, He 118, Rev 615), 
as hiding-places for robbers (Jer 7", cf. Mt 217, 
Mk 11”, Lk 19%), as stables,$ as cisterns,|| as folds 
for flocks,{ and, above all, as burying-places (Gn 
2319 49% Jn 11°8); the accounts of the burial caves 
discovered in the lower strata of the site of ancient 
Gezer are of the highest interest. ** : 

It is, however, in reference to the place of birth 
and the place of burial of Christ that the chief 
interest in caves centres here. Justin Martyr 
(Dial. c. Tryph. \xxviii.), in recounting the story 
of the birth of Christ, says that it took place 
in a cave (év omn\alw ti) near the village of 
Bethlehem.tt That cave-stables, both ancient 
and modern, are to be found in Palestine, admits 
of no doubt. Condertt says that there are ‘in- 
numerable instances of stables cut in rock, resem- 


* Recent excavations in Palestine have thrown considerable 
light on Troglodyte dwellings, see PEFSt, 1903, pp. 20-23. 
+ Wetzstein, Reisebericht wiber Hauran und die Trachonen, 


y 46. e ee 2 
t Nowack, Hehbriische Archdologie, i. 136. 
8 Conder, Tent Work in Palestine, p. 145. 
|| PEFSt, = P. en 
ish Eneycl. iil. . 
Whee PEPSt, 1902, pp. 347-356 ; 1903, pp. 14-20; 1904, pp. 
113, 114. j ey a 
ea also Tobler, Bethlehem in Palastina, Pp: 145-159 ; 
Palmer, ‘ Das jetzige Bethlehem’ in ZDPV xvii. p. 89 ff. 
ty Op. cit. p. 145. 
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bling the Bethlehem grotto. Such stables I have 
planned and measured at Tekoa, ’Aziz, and other 
places south of Bethlehem, and the mangers exist- 
ing in them leave no doubt as to their use and 
character.’ It seems, therefore, not unreasonable 
to accept the ancient tradition that Christ was 
born ina cave. See art. BETHLEHEM. 

Rock-hewn tombs, or caves for burial, were of 
four distinct kinds: (1) tombs which were cut 
down into the rock, in the same way in which 
graves are dug at the present time in European 
countries; the body was let down into these ; 
(2) tombs cut into the face of the rock, into which 
the bodies were pushed ; (3) to..,bs, somewhat like 
the last class, excepting that within, against the 
wall, there was a kind of step, about two feet 
high, upon which the body was laid; (4) tombs 
which were little more than a shelf cut into the 
rock, just long enough and high enough to hold 
the body. The first three of these classes varied 
very much in size; in the case of the first, the 
top, which was level with the ground, was covered 
with a stone slab; the others were closed by means 
of a stone slab which could be pushed aside (Mt 
27°), or else a small door was fixed at the entrance. 
Tombs were not infrequently furnished with an 
antechamber, from which one entered into an 
inne: space, the tomb proper, through a low door- 
way. As a rule, a raised shelf ran round the 
burial-chamber, and upon this the body was laid ; 
that part on which the head rested was slightly 
higher.* See BURIAL, ToMB. 

The data to be gathered from the Gospels are 
not numerous; see Mt 27°, Mk 15%, Lk 23°, Jn 
118 201-12, 

LITERATURE.—Guthe in ZDPY, ‘Zur Topographie der Grabes- 
kirche in Jerusalem,’ xiv. 35-40; Schick in ZDPV, ‘Neu aufge- 
deckte Graber,’ xvi. 202-205, where a very interesting plate is 
given; T. Tobler, Bethlehem in Palistina, pp. 124-227, S. 
Gallen, 1849 ; Badeker, Palestine and Syria’, p. cxi ff., Leipzig, 
1898 ; the references, given above, in PHFSt. See also W. R 
Smith, RS 197f., and the ‘Index of Subjects’ in Hastings’ DB, 
Extra Volume. W. O. E. OESTERLEY. 


CELIBACY.—According to the ordinary Jewish 
view, marriage was of universal obligation (cf. 
for instance, Yebamoth vi. 6; Kethuboth v. 6, 7; 
Gittin iv. 5). There does not appear to be evi- 
dence whether exceptions were recognized as pos- 
sible because of some special vocation, as that to 
particular forms of the prophetic office. In the 
time of Christ the Essenes in general eschewed 
marriage, though one section of them practised it 
(Josephus, Ant. XVI. i. 5; BJ I. vii. 2). The 
teaching of Christ does not contain any explicit 
reference to this difference between the Essene 
practice and the ordinary Jewish view. His teach- 
ing about divorce and His reassertion of the primi- 
tive law of marriage (Mt 5%! 2 19%, Mk 10!°, Lk 
16'8) imply not only that He was dealing with mar- 
riage as an existing Jewish institution, but also 
that He contemplated it as a permanent element 
in Christian life. It is not unnatural to draw a 
similar inference from His presence at the mar- 
riage at Cana (Jn 2)""'). 

St. Matthew records a saying of Christ in which 
it is contemplated that by a special vocation some 
are called to celibacy. Christ’s prohibition of 
divorce led the disciples to say that, without free- 
dom to divorce, ‘it is not expedient to marry.’ 
Our Lord in His reply recognized that there are 
soine for whom this ‘saying’ of the disciples is 
true, but only those ‘to whom it is given.’ He 
explained that there were three classes who might 
be regarded as having the vocation to celibacy: 
—(1) ‘Eunuchs which were so born from their 
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mother’s womb,’ i.e. those whose physical consti- 
tution unfitted them for marriage; (2) ‘eunuchs 
which were made eunuchs by men,’?.é. those ‘ who 
by actual physical deprivation or compulsion from 
men are prevented from marrying’ (Alford); (3) 
“eunuchs which made themselves eunuchs for the 
kingdom of heaven’s sake,’ ¢.¢. those who by volun- 
tary self-sacrifice abstained from marriage in order 
that they might be (a) more faithful citizens of 
the kingdom of heaven in their own personal life, 
or (b) more effective instruments for the strength- 
ening or expansion of the kingdom of heaven. He 
then repeated in a different form, ‘ He that is able 
to receive it, let him receive it’ (Mt 191°”), the 
previous statement that the ‘saying’ of the dis- 
ciples, to which He had thus given a higher and 
deeper meaning, was not a maxim for all His fol- 
lowers, but only for those who, having the Divine 
call to the celibate life, had with it the Divine gift 
of power to obey the call. This particular saying 
is not recorded by any of the Evangelists except 
St. Matthew. There is a connected line of thought, 
however, in words recorded by St. Luke; for in 
Lk 18%: (also in TR and RVm of Mt 19” and 
in TR of Mk 10”) a wife is mentioned among 
those relatives whom Christ contemplates His 
disciples as leaving for the sake of the kingdom 
of God (Lk.), or for His name’s sake (Mt.), or for 
His sake and the sake of the gospel (Mk.) ; and it 
is promised that those who make such acts of self- 
sacrifice shall receive great rewards in the present 
time and shall hereafter inherit eternal life. In 
Mt 19% and Mk 10*! the warning that ‘many that 
are first shall be last ; and the last first’ is associ- 
ated with this promise; and in Mt 20-6 the par- 
able of the Labourers in the Vineyard is added to 
illustrate that maxim. 

It is a mistake to interpret Mt 5% (‘ Every one 
that looketh on a woman to lust after her hath 
committed adultery with her already in his heart’) 
as a condemnation of marriage ; the context shows 
the meaning to be that to cherish the desire for 
fornication or adultery is the same thing as com- 
mitting those sins in the heart. Nor is there any 
disparagement of marriage in the words, ‘ They 
that are accounted worthy to attain to that world 
and the resurrection from the dead neither marry 
nor are given in marriage’ (Lk 20") ; the meaning 
is shown by the context to be that the physical 
accompaniments of marriage belong to the present 
world, not to the future life, which, as it has not 
death, has not birth. Lk 14?6 (‘If any man cometh 
unto me, and hateth not hisown... wife, ... 
yea, and his own life also, he cannot be my dis- 
ciple’) refers not to celibacy, but to the general 
law that a Christian must be prepared to sur- 
render everything human for the sake of Christ, if 
called by God to do so, or if such surrender be 
necessitated by faithfulness to the obligations of 
the Christian religion. 

On the whole, then, the teaching of Christ may 
be summarized to the effect that (1) marriage is 
a good state, contemplated as the usual lot, in 
ordinary Christian life, of those who have not 
received some special call; (2) celibacy is the 
subject of a distinct vocation involving dangers 
and having attached to it high promises. It is 
probable that the regard paid to celibacy in the 
Christian Church was based partly on the refer- 
ences to it in the teaching of Christ, and partly on 
inferences connected with the fact of His birth 
from a virgin. Clement of Alexandria (Strom. II. 
xv. 97) quotes as a saying of Christ, with the intro- 
duction ‘The Lord says,’ the following: ‘ He who 


is married, let him not put away his wife ; and he 
who is not married, let him not marry; he who 
with purpose of chastity has agreed not to marry, 
Some have thought 


let him remain unmarried.’ 
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; 5; mee 8-11. 27 
this saying to be a reminiscence of 1 Co 7 


ascribed to Christ because of the words ‘not I, 
but the Lord’ in 7; but Clement apparently has 
our Lord’s words in Mt 19! in view, for a little 
later in the same chapter he says, ‘They who 
have made themselves eunuchs from all sin tor the 
kingdom of heaven’s sake, these are blessed, they 
who fast from the world.’ 


Clement of Alexandria also refers to a conversation between 
our Lord and Salome mentioned in the lost ‘Gospel according 
to the Egyptians’ (Strom. mt. vi. 45, ix. 63, 64, 66, xiii. 92; Hae. 
Theod. 67). Our Lord is there reported to have said that death 
would have power ‘as long as ye women bear children’ ; that 
He ‘came to destroy the works of the female’; and that the 
kingdom of God would come ‘when ye shall have trodden 
down the garment of shame, and when the two shall be one, 
and the male with the female, neither male nor female.’ Part 
of this last quotation is also in pseudo-Clement of Rome, 12: 
‘The Lord Himself, being asked by one when His kingdom 
should come, said, When the two shall be one, and the outside 
as the inside, and the male with the female, neither male nor 
female.’ In interpreting these sayings, notice must be taken 
of Clement of Alexandria’s comment that our Lord spoke in 
condemnation not of marriage, but of sins of the flesh and the 
mind, and to show the natural connexion between death and 
birth ; and of the further words of Salome, ‘Then I did well in 
not bearing children,’ with our Lord’s reply, ‘Eat every herb, 
but that which hath bitterness do not eat.’ It is possible that 
in these passages the ‘Gospel according to the Egyptians’ pre- 
served an echo of Mt 1912, or some saying of our Lord unre- 
corded in the NT. It is not likely that the actual words were 
spoken by Him, since, as Lightfvot (Apostolic Fathers, 1. ii. 
237) pointed out, they differ in character from the utterances 
recorded in the authentic Gospels, and the reference to Salome 
as childless contradicts facts, though, as regards this last point, 
‘Then I did well in not bearing’ might easily be a copyist’s 
mistake for ‘Then I should have done well if I had not borne’ 
(xaAdis ody Exoinoe for xxAGS ody &Y Exoingw), 


LITERATURE.—Neander, Life of Jesus Christ, § 224; Lange, 
Life of the Lord Jesus Christ, ii. 473, 474; Stier, Words of the 
Lord Jesus, iii. 18-18 ; Edersheim, Life and Times of Jesus the 
Messiah, ii. 335, 336; Dalman, Words of Jesus, pp. 122, 123 ; 
Alford on Mt 1911.12; Knabenbauer on Mt 1912; Dykes, Mani- 
Sesto of the King, p. 245ff.; Wendt, Teaching of Jesus, i. 
352 ff., ii. 73 ff. ; Martensen, Christian Ethics, iii. 7-46. 

DARWELL STONE. 

CELLAR.—Used only once in the Gospels, in 
Lk 11%, where RV gives ‘cellar’ for AV ‘ secret 
place,’ following the correct reading xpimrn, ‘a 
vault,’ ‘crypt,’ or ‘cellar,’ not xpurréy, ‘ hidden.’ 
Josephus uses the same word, xpiz77n, in a way 
to make its meaning very clear: ‘They set a 
tower on fire, and leapt into the cellar beneath’ 
(BJ, V. vii. 4). 

Abundant proof is forthcoming from the exa- 
mination of the ruins of many ancient Eastern 
houses, from allusions in the Bible (ef. 1 Ch 2727 28) 
and in other writings of the times, as well as from 
modern dwellings in the East which are typically 
Oriental, that many ancient houses were provided 
with ‘cellars beneath,’ and that ordinarily these 
‘cellars’ were used as store-houses rather than as 
dwelling-places. 

Looking at the passage Lk 11* in the light of 
the connexion in which we find it in Mt 516 
and Mk 4”, the idea is that a course of conceal- 
ment on the part of Christians is unreasonable, 
and contrary to the Divine design. Christians are 
‘the light of the world,’ the light by which the 
mass of mankind may see the things of religion. 
As such they cannot escape observation if they 
would, and they should not wish to escape it if 
they could, for this would be contrary to the very 
purpose of God in making them sources of light. 
The unreasonableness of such a course, from 
cowardice or any other motive, is what is set forth 
in this and the other significant figures used by 
our Lord : ‘No man, when he hath lighted a lamp, 
putteth it in a cellar, neither under a bushel, or a 
bed (Mk.), but on a lamp-stand, that they which 
come in may see the light.’ The very purpose in 
lighting the lamp is that men may see it, or see by 
it. Is it, then, to be put in the cellar, where people 
do not live, or under a bushel or a bed, where it 
would be obscured? Is it not rather to be put on 
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the lamp-stand, where all comers may see it, and 
see by it? 
LITERATURE.—Meyer, Com. in loc. : Expositor, u. i. [1881] 
' »3 Bay ds p. 
252 ff. Gro. B, EAGER. 


CENSUS.—This English word does not occur in 
the NT, the Greek term droypady being rendered 
taxing in AV and enrolment in RV both in Lk 2? 
and in Ac 587, In the former case, with which 
we are mainly concerned, ‘enrolment’ is certainly 
the better word ; for the purpose of the enumera- 
tion was apparently not fiscal. That mentioned 
by Gamalie 2» however, was a valuation as well as 
an enumeration, and it was called ‘the taxing’ with 
some reason. It was also better known than the 
other; par excellence it was ‘the census’ because 
a great tumult arose under Judas of Galilee in con- 
nexion with it, which made the occasion famous. 
That which took place at the time stated by St. 
Luke was so little known by the period when his 
Gospel was written, that he thinks it needful to 
insert a note about its date, lest it should be mis- 
taken for the other. ‘This was the first enrol- 
ment made when Quirinius was governor of Syria.’ 
This note, however, has been itself a matter of 
ent perplexity, because the date thus indicated 

oes not apparently tally with the ascertained facts 
of secular history. For the discussion of this in- 
tricate question see articles BIRTH OF CHRIST, 
DATES, and QUIRINIUS. 

The nature of the census of Lk 21 is a topic of 
some interest, on which light has been shed by 
Ramsay in Was Christ born at Bethlehem? (1898). 
It seems to have been an enrolment by house- 
holds, such as Kenyon (Classical Review, March 
1893), Wileken, and Viereck have shown was the 
practice in Egypt. Augustus had a great belief 
in the proper and systematic enumeration of his 
subjects, and the reckoning of them by households 
was a method which was carefully followed every 
fourteen years in Egypt. Many of the actual 
census papers have been found in that land in 
recent times, the earliest as yet discovered re- 
ferring to the year 20 A.D. (Ramsay, op. cit., Pre- 
face, p. x note). This was quite different from 
the fiseal statistics compiled annually under the 
direction of the provincial governors of the Roman 
Empire, papers dealing with which have also been 
found. The household enrolments took place in 
cycles of fourteen years, and were dated according 
to the emperor in whose reign they were carried 
out. No mention was made in them of the value 
of property and stock, as in the annual returns, 
tj the only financial purpose they served was to 
determine who were liable for the poll-tax exacted 
from all subjects between the ages of fourteen and 
sixty. This poll-tax was the tribute («jvcos) re- 
ferred to by the Pharisees in the question to Christ 
as to the lawfulness of payment (Mt 22” ; see art. 
TRIBUTE). It would seem that in Syria women as 
well as men were required to pay this tax (Ramsay, 
op. cit. 147 note); and if that was the case also in 
Palestine, this fact may possibly explain why, on 
the first occasion when the enrolment that was the 
basis of the poll-tax was made, Mary accompanied 
Joseph to Pot iickeu despite her critical con- 
dition. 

The discovery of the household-enrolment papers 
in Egypt throws light on the statement of Lk 2? 
‘there went out a decree from Cesar Augustus 
that all the world should be enrolled.’ ‘ All the 
world’ (racav ri oixoupévnv) Was formerly supposed 
by some scholars, such as Kitto (Cyel. of Bib. Lit., 
art. ‘Cyrenius’), to mean es whole land of 
Palestine, so as to escape the difficulty that secular 
so far as then known, was silent as to any 
The meaning of the phrase cannot 

It means certainly the whole of 


history, 
general census. 
be so restricted. 
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the Roman Empire, which in the days of Augustus 
meant for all practical purposes ‘the inhabited 
earth.’ Not only was Rome itself included, with 
all the provinces, whether in Italy or elsewhere, 
but. also those lands which, though having kings of 
their own, were really under the Roman suzerainty. 
Such was that portion of Syria under the dominion 
of Herod the Great. 

The silence of history as to such an enumeration 
as was now to be made is no proof that it did not 
take place ; for of other enumerations to which 
casual allusion is made by historians, Augustus 
himself in his record of his achievements makes no 
mention, except in so far as Roman citizens were con- - 
cerned. The counting of aliensubjects was probabl 
not deemed of sufticient importance to be ehroniplene 
Moreover, the household enrolments which have 
been traced back in Egypt by extant papers to 
A.D. 20 suggest at least that there may have been 
earlier ones in A.D. 6 and B.C. 8, which brings us 
back to the approximate period to which St. Luke 
refers. It may here be observed that the Evan- 
gelist does not actually say (Lk 2), and very likely 
does not mean, that the intention of Augustus was 
that one single enumeration should be made of the 
whole Roman world. The tense of dmoypdderOau 
rather signifies that a census of this nature on 
the iousehold-enrolment principle was to be the 
practice, this being the first occasion of its being 
ordered ; which precisely tallies with the following 
verse when rightly rendered, ‘This was the first 
enrolment made at the time when Quirinius was 
governor of Syria.’ A fuller discussion of this latter 
statement is reserved for the article QUIRINIUS. 

The enrolment with which we are particularly 
concerned, then, would be appointed for B.c. 8; but 
in the case of Herod’s kingdom it was not achieved 
till about a couple of years later, apparently for 
reasons which Ramsay has indicated, but which 
need not here be reproduced. They refer to the 
strained relations which then existed between 
Augustus and Herod. When it was made, the 
usual Roman method of enrolment at the residence 
of those enumerated was not followed, but one 
more in consonance with Jewish ideas. The people 
had often before been numbered by their tribes, 
and Herod probably judged that, especially on this 
first occasion of such an enrolment, the use and 
wont would be more acceptable to his subjects than 
a method new to them, and would be less likely to 
arouse resentment or even tumult. The Roman 
practice was to interfere as little as possible with 
the usages of the nations which had been sub- 
jugated; and therefore we may reckon that the 
particular method of taking the census would be 
left to the decision of the ruler of the district. 
Accordingly it was arranged that the tribal 
method should be followed, and that in subordina- 
tion thereto the enrolment should be by persons 
registering themselves at the place from which the 
head of the family had sprung. Hence we read 
that ‘all went to enrol themselves, every one to his 
own city. And Joseph also went up from Galilee, 
out of the city of Nazareth, into Judea, to the city 
of David, because he was of the house and family 
of David, to enrol himself with Mary who was be- 
trothed to him’ (Lk 23°). If, as Mt 1% leads us to 
believe, Mary was actually recognized at this period 
as Joseph’s wife, she would be enumerated as one of 
his household, whatever her own lineage was ; but 
if St. Luke’s expression ‘betrothed’ is to be pressed, 
would indicate not merely that the marriage was 
not publicly known or officially recognized, but 
that she herself must also have been of the family 
of David, and as such was enrolled in her own 
right. It may also be observed that the great 
gathering of those who claimed to be of ‘the stock 
of Jesse’ would help to explain how, when Joseph 
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and Mary arrived, ‘there was no room for them in 
the inn’ (Lk 2’). 


LITERATURE.—Lives of Christ and Commentaries on St. Luke ; 
articles in Bible Dictionaries, as Smith, Kitto, and Hastings ; 
Ramsay, Was Christ born at Bethlehem? (1898); Zumpt, Das 
Geburtsjahr Christi (1869); Zahn, art. in Neue kirchl. Ztsch. 
(1893) ; Schurer, HJP 1. ii. 105. 
ARTHUR POLLOK SyM. 

CENTURION (Lat. centurio; in Mark always 
xevrupiov [15°44 4]; in Matt. and Luke and Acts 
éxatovrdpxns acc. to &*, or éxarévrapxos in other 
uncials; the latter form being more Attic, the 
former more frequent in Hellenistic [cf. Blass, 
Gram., Eng. tr. p. 28, on fluctuation between first 
and second declensions]; in Polybius the centurion 
is called raélapyos).—As the name denotes, a centu- 
rion was an officer in the Roman army who had 
command of a centuria containing 100 men. The 
legion at its full strength consisted of about 6000 
foot - soldiers, consequently it included 60 cen- 
turions. These were of different ranks or degrees 
of promotion and importance, according to the 
position occupied in .battle by their special com- 
pany or maniple. Though laughed at for their 
hob-nailed shoes and thick calves (Juv. Sat. xvi. 
14, 24) and for their general unkempt roughness 
(ib. xiv. 194), these officers were the very ‘ backbone 
of the army.’ Their badge of office was the vine- 
rod (vitis), which they freely used on the men, 
even without the authorization of the tribune 
(cf. Tacitus Anmnal. 1. 23). Polybius describes the 
ideal centurion as ‘not so much oyerventuresome 
and fond of danger as possessing the faculty for 
command, steady and serious (BaGeis rats Wuxais) ; 
not prone to rush into battle nor eager to strike 
the first blow, but ready to die in defence of 
their posts if their men are overborne by num- 
bers and hard pressed’ (vi. 24; cf. Vegetius, 
li. 14). 

The centurions mentioned in the NT are attrac- 
tive specimens of the manly, serious-minded, 
generous Roman. In the Gospel narrative two 
centurions find a place. The one (Mt 833 || Lk 
71) resident in Capernaum may probably have 
been in Herod’s service; but in any case he was a 
Gentile, for in his humble faith Jesus sees the 
first-fruits of a world redeemed, and recognizes 
that even if ‘the children of the kingdom’ prefer 
the outer darkness to the light and joy within, the 
provided feast will still be furnished with guests. 
The distinctive characteristic of this centurion’s 
faith was his persuasion that a word of command 
uttered by Jesus could set in motion forces sufli- 
cient for the emergency, even as the «é\evoua of 
the Roman officer at once accomplished his will. 
The pdvov eiré Adyw is the key to ‘Ne incident, and 
absolutely differentiates this centurion from the 
Baovixés of Jn 4%, who insisted that Jesus should 
“go down’ and heal his son. : 

The centurion charged with superintending the 
crucifixion of Jesus (Mk 15% || Mt 2754 |) Lk 2337) 
paid so striking and unexpected a tribute to His 
greatness, that it finds a place in each of the 
Synoptic Gospels. The terms of the tribute are 
best understood from the account of St. Luke, 
who poet preserves what is evidently the 
original form of a saying. Certainly ‘son of God’ 
in the mouth'of a Roman could mean little more 
than St. Luke’s ‘just man.’ But the expression 
‘son of God’ might be suggested by the ‘Father’ 
in our Lord’s last ery. 


LiTveraTuRE.—Ramsay’s Rom. Anti. s.v.: St. George 8 ’s 
Lin! h fs tig. 8.v.3 St. ‘ge Stock’s 
Cesar de B. Gall. pp. 208-215 ; J. E. B. Mayor's Juvenal, notes 
on passages cited above. Marcus Dops 


CEPHAS.—See Prrer. 
CEREMONIAL LAW.—Scee Law, 
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CERTAINTY.—The ways in which ‘certainty’ 
is expressed in the Gospels are frequently indirect. 
So far, however, as certainty is expressed b direct 
terms, various phrases are employed for the pur- 
pose. Of these the most frequent are dopadys and 
its derivatives doparifw, dopddea, dopadhds. These 
always express objective security ; the certainty 
eae is or might be verified, and which consists 


in an accurate correspondence with facts. 


Thus in his preface St. Luke (14) says he has ‘traced the 
course of all things accurately... that thou mightest know 
the certainty .. .’ (aegaasm, cf. Ac 53, 1 Th 53); the traitor 
says, ‘Take him and lead him away safely’ (Mk 1444 aogurws, cf. 
Ac 286 523 1623); Pilate says, ‘Command that the sepulchre be 
made sure’ (Mt 2764. 65.68 dogauritw, cf. Ac 1624), With these 
passages may be compared the use of acgar7e elsewhere in NT, 
viz. Ac 2134 2230 2526, Ph 31, He 619. The derivatives of S:Gasos 
are also employed, but with a force more or less distinctly 
moral or subjective. Thus the disciples are said to have 
“preached everywhere, the Lord working with them and con- 
firming the word’ (Mk 1620 6Gasow, cf. ho 158, 1 Co 16.8, 2 Co 
121, Col 27, He 23 139). Sometimes it is the disciples themselves 
who are ‘confirmed’ or ‘stablished.’ Outside the Gospels 
Pécs and BeBaiweis occur with some frequency, being specially 
characteristic of the Ep. to Heb. (cf. 2 P 110-19, Ro 416, 2 Co 17, 
He 22 36 616.19 917, Ph 17). In Lk 2347 éycws occurs, ‘Certainly 
this was a righteous man’; and in Lk 4% ravrws, ‘ Doubtless ye 
will say to me. . .’ (cf. Ac 2122 284, 1 Co 910); but these are 
adverbial qualitatives of no great importance. [It is hardly 
necessary to remark that in the great majority of the passages 
in which the word ‘certain’ occurs in the English versions, it 
renders the indefinite pronoun 7s, where it has nothing to do 
with certainty, but is merely an idiomatic phrase equivalent to 
‘some’ in a quite indefinite sense]. 

With this use of language it is instructive to compare the 
opposite ‘uncertainty’ which is expressed by e&zogsa, aroptomas, 
commonly translated ‘ perplexed,’ though the meaning is rather 
that of hesitancy than of perplexity, as one finds no way out of 
a difficulty, and so is brought to pause. These words occur 
in Lk 2125 and Jn 1322 ‘doubting of whom he spake’ (ef. Ac 2520, 
2 Co 48, Gal 420), It is also worth while to compare such occa- 
sional use of riers as ‘given assurance unto all men’ (Ac 1791); 
and that of +Azpogepix, ‘full assurance’ (Col 22, 1 Th 15, He 61). 


But apart from special terms expressing cer- 
tainty, the broad fact itself has, of course, a large 
place in the Gospels and in the mind of the Lord 
Jesus. This is usually represented by saying that 
a person or a thing is ‘known,’ where oida is the 
verb employed. This verb is a ‘ perfect-present,’ 
and by its very form indicates the possession of 
knowledge, not its acquirement. In a number of 
passages the sense is accordingly best rendered not 
by ‘I know,’ but by ‘I am sure of.’ 


The following are instances from the Gospels of this way of 
expressing certainty -—‘ Fear ye not, for I am certain that ye 
are seeking Jesus who was crucified’ (Mt 285); ‘ Master, we are 
certain that thou speakest and teachest straightforwardly ’ (Lk 
2021); ‘We speak what we are certain of, and bear evidence of 
what we have seen’ (Jn 311); ‘No longer do we believe through 
thy report, for we ourselves have heard and are certain’ (442); 
‘What sign doest thou that we may feel certainty, and may 
trust thee?’ (680); ‘This is Jesus the son of Joseph ; we are 
certain of his father and mother’ (64, cf. 727); ‘Give glory to 
God; we are certain this man is a sinner. He therefore 
answered, If he is a sinner I am not so certain; of one thing I 
am certain, that, being blind, henceforth I see’ (924-25); ‘Even 
now I am certain that whatsoever thou mayest ask of God, God 
will give thee’ (1122) ; ‘He that hath seen beareth witness, and 
his witness is true (#7ivm), and he is certain that he speaketh 
true («A»6%), that ye also may believe’ (1989, cf. 2124), Some- 
times ode is used of God’s knowledge with its unerring cer- 
tainty ; and at other times of man’s knowledge of God which 
springs from personal trust and love. 


It is characteristic that the grounds on which 
certainty is shown in the Gospels to rest are moral 
grounds rather than intellectual ; for commonly it 
is moral certitude, not scientific security, which 


is in view. On the one hand, the foundation of 
certainty is the faithfulness of God: this is well 
illustrated in the case of Zacharias (Lk 18"), and 
in that of Mary (vv.*7%8), On the other hand, 
certainty is won through men’s trust (alors) in 
God or in Christ. So the Lord said, ‘ Whosoever 
shall say unto this mountain ... and shall not 
doubt (dcaxpivw) in his heart, but shall believe . . 

he shall have it’ (Mk 11%) || Mt 212). To Peter as 
he began to fear and sink He said, ‘O thou of 
little faith, wherefore didst thou doubt?’ (diordfw, 
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Mt 14"). And when it is recorded of the disciples 
to whom the Lord appeared after His resurrection, 
that ‘they saw him, and worshipped, but some 
doubted’ (dicrdgw, 2817), He met this mixed regard 
by a great personal affirmation, and a great charge 
laid on them, which formed in point of fact the 
strongest appeal to their most certain trust. See, 
further, art. ASSURANCE. 

LITERATURE.—See the lit. at ASSURANCE, and add—E. White 
Certainty in Religion: J. Clifford, Christian Certainties : 
W. R. Harper, Religion and the Higher Life, pp. 88-100; G. A. 
Coe, Religion of a Mature Mind, 109-132; A. E. Garvie, The 
Gospel for To-day, 34; Princeton Theol. Rev. i. 138 (Warfield) ; 
Homiletic Rev. xlvi. 413 (Wright) ; Expos. Times, vii. 488, 533. 

E. P. Boys-SMITH. 

CHAFF.—The term used in English to denote 
the protective coverings and appendages of the 
growing corn—the glumes, scales, and awns—after 
they have been dried in the ripening of the plant 
and in the wind and sun, and separated from the 
grain and straw. The Greek word is dxvupov (Lat. 

alea), ‘mostly used in plural for chatf, bran, 

usks’ (Liddell and Scott); perhaps derived from 
ax, indicating its pointed nature. But the older 
authorities, and most writers on the Greek of the 
NT, incline to regard the dyvupov as including the 
cut or broken-up straw which mingles with the 
chaff proper. 


Schleusner, controverting the opinion of previous lexico- 
graphers, says that the word for the outer integuments (palea) 
is «xy, and that «yugev includes totum calamum frumenti inde 
a@ radice usque ad spicam que grana continet, and that it is 
equivalent to the Heb. j3m tebhen; and Post (art. ‘Straw’ in 
Hastings’ DB) suggests the use of the Arab. word tin, which 
denotes the mingled chaff and cut or broken straw. 


In reaping it was often the practice to leave all 
the straw, except an inch or two cut off with the 
ear. The dust of the chaff is in the LXX xvois 
(Ps 1+ 35°, Is 29°, Hos 13°), and once yxvois ayvpou 
(Is 1738), and once xovoprés (Job 2138). 

The combination of broken straw with the chaff 
is explained by the process of harvesting, thresh- 
ing, and winnowing in Palestinian agriculture. 
The threshing-machine, or threshing-waggon (see 
art. ‘Agriculture’ in Hastings’ DB), which, by 
repeatedly passing over the sheaves, broke up the 
short straw into fragments, separated the grain 
from its dried envelopes. The threshing-floor was 
so placed, usually in an elevated and breezy posi- 
tion, that the wind could be utilized to separate 
the lighter, heavier, and heaviest materials from 
one another, and the method of winnowing secured 
that the grain should fall in the centre, the heavier 
straw at a small distance from the grain heap, 
whilethe broken straw and chafi(dxvupov) were carried 
away by the wind, either out of the threshing-floor, 
or so that it could be swept together for burning. 
The complete separation of the chaff, which in- 
cluded fragments of the awns and straw, from the 
corn was effected by means of the winnowing-fan 
(rrvov), the broad shallow shovel with which corn 
after threshing was thrown up against the wind, 
and so finally cleansed of the chaff. See art. 
‘Shovel’ in Hastings’ DB. This final stage of the 
winnowing process is referred to by John the 
Baptist in the only occurrences of the word ‘ chaft 
in the NT (Mt 3”, Lk 3”). ; ; 

The imagery of the threshing-floor was finely 
adapted to express the sweeping reform of the 
national life which the ardent soul of the Baptist 
expected to characterize the coming of the Jewish 
Messiah. The chaff well represented (1) the in- 
sincerity and hypocrisy of the national religious 
leaders, profession without substance, looking at a 
distance like grain, but proving on near inspection 
to be chaff; and (2) the light reepen a Day) the 
absence of true principle, in the people who accepted 
this formalism and pretence as genuine grain of 
godliness. And the winnowing represented the 
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readiness with which such unsubstantial elements 
of national character would be carried away by 
the first wind of trial, or burnt up by the divinely 
authorized Messiah, whose coming John expected 
to be with swift discrimination and judgment. 
John looked for the immediate separation of the 
false from the true, the bad from the good. The 
Christ would come as Malachi (3!) predicted, 
with searching and striking condemnation of all 
that was worthless and injurious; and the com- 
parative slowness and indirectness of our Lord’s 
method was the moving cause of his perplexed 
question, when he heard in the prison the works of 
Christ, and sent his disciples to ask, ‘Art thou 
he that should come, or look we for another ?? 
(Mt 118, Lk 7»), 


LITERATURE,—Mackie, Bible Manners and Customs, pp. 34-36 ; 
Tristram, Hastern Customs in Bible Lands, ch. 6; Jahn, Bibli- 
cal Archeology, pp. 66-73; Thomson, Land and the Book, pp. 
538-540; Nowack, Heb. Arch. i. 233f.; artt. ‘Agriculture,’ 
‘Chaff,’ ‘Straw,’ in Hastings’ DB. T. H. WRIGHT. 


CHAINS.—The usual NT word for ‘chain’ is 
ddvots. médac (Mk 54 AV and RV fetters) are for 
binding the feet. decuds is a more general term, 
meaning anything to tie or fasten. AV renders 
decuol, ‘chains,’ in Jude ®, but RV substitutes 
‘bonds.’ For eritical reasons ‘chains’ disappears 
from, 2 P2s 

In NT chains invariably denote instruments for 
binding, or restraining the liberty of the person, 
e.g. the demoniac (Mk 5%), St. Peter (Ac 12°), the 
dragon (Rev. 20'). Imbeciles appear always to 
have received consideration, if not even reverence, 
in the East ; but demoniacs, and persons suffering 
from certain forms of delirium, have been treated 
with horrible cruelty. Often they are loaded with 
chains and bound to a staple firmly fixed in the 
ground. The tortures applied are ostensibly for 
the purpose of driving out the evil spirit that 
possesses them. 

Under the Roman law, vincula was a form of 
punishment, or of safe custody. The prisoner was 
chained to a soldier, who was responsible for his 
safe keeping. The chain was fastened round the 
right wrist of the prisoner and the left wrist of his 
guard. To this chain St. Paul refers (Ac 28”, 2 Ti 
1%), For greater safety two soldiers might be 
assigned as guards to one prisoner, a hand of each 
being chained to one of his. Thus St. Peter was 
confined in the stormy days of the persecution (Ac 
12°); and St. Paul, when Lysias thought him a 
dangerous person (Ac 21%). The use of méda: in 
their modern form may be seen to-day at Acre, in 
the groups of Turkish prisoners chained together 
by the ankles. W. EwIne. 


CHAMBER.—See CLOSET, and GUEST-CHAMBER. 


CHANCE.—The word occurs only once in EV of 
the Gospels, viz. in Lk 10”, where in the parable 
of the Good Samaritan the priest is said to have 
been going down that way ‘by chance.’ In the 
original the phrase is kara ovykupiay, Vulg. accidit 
ut, The word ovykvpia is found nowhere else in 
NT, and rarely in the Gr. authors. The idea of 
‘chance’ is ordinarily expressed in Gr. by the nouns 
rixn, cwTuxla, or by the verb rvyxdvw. Neither of 
these nouns occurs in NT, and the verb, in its in- 
transitive sense of ‘chancing’ or ‘happening,’ but 
rarely. Examples are 1 Co 15% ei rixo oirov, which 
EV translates ‘it may chance of wheat’ (the only 
other occasion on which the word ‘ chance’ is found 
in EV of NT), and 14” ed rvxo., EV ‘it may be.’ 


In the Gospeis rvyx«vw is used in its intransitive sense, with 
the idea, viz. of ‘happening,’ only once, and that is, curiously 
enough, in TR reading of. Lk 1054; the verse immediately pre- 
ceding the one under consideration, where the robbers are said 
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to have left their victim jusbevy royxavovre. The royxavovre 
here, as Meyer and others have pointed out, is not simply equi- 
yalent to évr«, though the AV translators appear to have so 
regarded it. The expression properly means ‘ half dead as he 
chanced to be.’ The shade of suggestion is that the robbers left 
him in complete indifference to his fate, to live or die just as 
it might happen. The fact, however, that rvyxzévovre is lacking 
in NBDLE, al. justifies its omission from the text by WH and 


other critical editors. 


Unlike rx and cvvruxla, cvyxupla does not denote 
‘chance’ in the proper sense of the word, 7.¢. some- 
thing which ‘ falls out’ independently of the ordi- 
nary laws of causation (‘chance’ comes from the 
Low Lat. cadentia, ‘a falling,’ and may have been 
suggested by the falling of the dice from a dice- 
box). Derived as it is from o’v and kvpéw (‘fall in 
with’), it corresponds almost exactly to our word 
‘coincidence.’ All that our Lord’s use of the phrase 
Kata ovykuplay accordingly suggests is, that by a 
coincidence of events a certain priest came by Just 
as the wounded traveller lay helpless on the road. 
And, as Godet remarks, He may even have used 
the expression with a kind of irony, since ‘it is 
certainly not by accident that the narrator brings 
those two personages on the scene’ (Com. on Lk. 
an loc.). 

Apart from any further occurrence of the word 
‘chance’ in EV of the Gospels, the idea of hap or 
chance may seem to be conveyed by the use of 
‘haply’ in Mk 111, where Jesus is said to have 
come to the fig-tree, ‘if haply he might find any- 
thing thereon,’ and in Lk 14”, where He Himself 
says of the builder who could not finish his tower, 
‘lest haply when he hath laid a foundation, and is 
not able to finish it.’ But in both cases we have 
to do in the original simply with conjunctions and 
particles, ef dpa in the one passage and uy more in 
the other. 

As a matter of fact, the idea of chance was as 
foreign to the ancient Jewish as to the modern 
scientific mind ; for while the scientist holds that 
the universal reign of law renders the operation of 
chance impossible, the Hebrew may be said to 
have believed (cf. Pr 16%) of every so-called chance 
that ‘Eternal God that chance did guide.’ In 
popular language the idea of things happening by 
chance appears to be admitted in both OT and 
NT (cf. 15 6°, Ee 9", 1 Co 15%”), as it constantly is 
among ourselves. But in the case of the Scripture 
writers, at all events, it denoted only human 
ignorance of proximate causes, not the occurrence 
of events independently of the Divine will (with 
158 6° ef. v.¥2, with Ec 9" cf. v.1, with 1 Co 15° ef. 
37, Gal 67). 

As bearing upon the subject of chance, reference 
may be made to the casting of lots by the Roman 
soldiers for the garments of Jesus. ‘The incident 
is mentioned by every one of the Evangelists, and 
is explained by John as referring only to His seam- 
less tunic (Mt 27%, Mk 15%, Lk 23, Jn 19% 2), 
Among the Jews the casting of lots was regarded 
not as a reference of a question to the fickleness 
of chance, but as a solemn appeal to the Divine 
judgment (cf. Pr 16%). And though by the time 
of Christ such a game of chance as dice-playing 
(xuBeia) had been introduced into Palestine (ef. St. 
Paul’s €v 77 xuBelg rdv dvOpdrwv, ‘by the sleight of 
men,’ lit. ‘by the dice-playing,’ Decaces of the 
trickery and cheating which had come to be 
associated with the game), it was repudiated by 
those who adhered strictly to the Jewish law (see 
Schiirer, HJP I1. i. 36). With the Roman soldiers 
it was otherwise. Dice are thought by some to 
have been an invention of the Romans, and cer- 
tainly dicing was very common among them. In 
his famous ‘ Crucifixion’ in the Church of Sta. 
Maria degli Angioli at Lugano, Luini represents the 
four soldiers as rising from a game of dice to dis- 
pute with one another the possession of the seam- 
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less robe. And more than one writer who has sought 
to describe the awful scene of Calvary has con- 
sidered it natural to suppose that the soldiers 
would amuse themselves during the hours of wait- 
ing by playing their favourite game (see Farrar, 
Life of Christ, ad loc.). No information 1s given 
us by the Evangelists as to the manner in which 
the lots were cast. But it may be that a cast of 
the dice-box was the plan which suggested itself 
most readily to those rude men, and that they 
actually gambled for the Saviour’s coat while He 
hung above them on the cross, dying for the sins 
of the world. See, further, art. LoTs (CASTING OF). 
; J. C. LAMBERT. 

CHARACTER may be defined as the result of the 
interaction between a personality and its environ- 
ment; or, if the word is used in its special and 
favourable sense, as the advantage gained by per- 
sonality over its environment, especially by the 
exercise of the will. In‘ the terms of Aristotle 
(Nic. Eth. I. vii. 15), itis ‘an energy of the inner life 
on the lines of virtue.’ The question to be answered 
is, How have the life and gospel of Christ made 
this more possible? First, He diminished the 
moral weight and dread of life’s environment. 
Secondly, He enlarged the resources and oppor- 
tunities of personality. 

4. The following are some of the powers which 
the soul has to meet in conflict :-— 

(1) Suffering.—‘ If a perfectly good man foreknew 
what was going to happen to him, he would co- 
operate with nature in both falling sick and dying 
and being maimed, being conscious that this is the 
particular portion assigned to him in the arrange- 
ment of the Universe’ (Epictetus). Christ in- 
spired men to put their foot on disease as an evil 
(Mt 108, Mk 168), and won His first fame by His 
own powers of healing (Mt 4°75 11** ete.). Such 
deeds were good on the Sabbath day (Lk 6%*-), for 
it was a breaking of Satan’s tyranny (Lk 13). 

(2) Death.—He died to ‘ deliver them who through 
fear of death were all their lifetime subject to 
bondage’ (He 2). Jesus not only so faced death 
as to convince a Roman centurion and a dying 
criminal that He was more than man (Mt 27°4, Lk 
23°F), but did not in His teaching allow it to have 
a decisive place in life, except to the fool (Lk 12”). 
He spoke of it as a sleep (Jn 11"), which the good 
man need not fear (Mt 10°), and as a going to the 
Father and His many abiding-places (S n 141), 

(3) The world.— 

‘If but the Vine- and Love-abjuring band 
Are in the Prophet’s Paradise to stand, 


Alack, I doubt the Prophet’s Paradise 
Were empty as the hollow of one’s hand’ (Omar). 


Jesus was in complete independence of all that the 
world offers, accepting poverty (Lk 9°), repudiat- 
ing popularity (Jn 6%), not expecting to be waited 
on (Mk 10*). ‘Be of good courage,’ He said, ‘I 
have overcome the world’ (Jn 16%); and on ac- 
count of the promise of His presence His disciples 
were built up in the same atrdpxeca (Ph 411), 

(4) Racial barriers.—‘ It isan unlawful thing for 
aman that is a Jew to join himself or come unto 
one of another nation’ (Ac 10%). Jesus struck at 
the limitations of race prejudice and enmity in the 
parables of the Good Samaritan (Lk 10") and the 
Last Judgment (Mt 25"). Though He sought 
first the lost sheep of the house of Israel (Mt 10°), 
He ‘opened the Kingdom of Heaven to all be- 
lievers’ (Mt 88, ef. Mk 7%), and thereby achieved 
on moral lines what the status of Roman citizen- 
ship created on legal lines. His short career was 
an encounter with the dead hand and narrowing 
force of nationalism (Mk 12°, Mt 2142-44), and it was 
in the name of Son of Man that He lived and died. 

(5) Caste distinctions.—‘ It was the hereditary 
disability the Aryans had succeeded in imposing 
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upon races they despised, which, reacting within 
their own circle and strengthened by the very in- 
tolerance that gave it birth, has borne such bitter 
fruit through so many centuries’ (Rhys Davids, 
Hibbert Lectures). ‘A workshop is incompatible 
with anything noble’ (Cicero). Jesus kept the 
same way open to all without regard to social or 
religious status; did not reject the rich (Mt 87 9}8%, 
Lk 7°), but counted their wealth a disadvantage 
(Mk 102-73, Lk 6%). He chose His companions 
from men who were mostly of no class (Mk 16 
2%), was known as the friend of publicans and 
sinners (Mt 9", Lk 15!*), and threw away His own 
triumph to give Zacchzeus a moral chance, ‘ foras- 
much as he also is a son of Abraham’ (Lk 19!-!°), 

(6) Family control.—‘To every individual,’ says 
Sir Henry Maine, referring to the Roman civiliza- 
tion, ‘the rule of conduct is the law of his home, 
of which his parent is the legislator. Though 
Jesus maintained the sanctity of the marriage tie 
(Mt 194), and illustrated as well as taueht filial 
obedience and honour (Lk 2°!, Jn 1925: ath Mk Tut), 
He broke the decisive control of the family for 
the sake of the individual personality (Mt 10%-37 
12 Lk 9 117-28, Mik 1078-%), 

2. In the second place, Christ enlarged the re- 
sources and opportunities of personality, by mak- 
ing the soul conscious and confident of a new 
environment, in which it could find release and 
reinforcement. The secret of this spiritual’ en- 
vironment which awakens and sustains the soul’s 
faculties of faith, hope, and love is grace, in which 
alone they can move and have their being. The 
essential fact of grace is illustrated in the teach- 
ing of Christ chiefly in the following doctrines— 
the Divine Fatherhood, the Divine Forgiveness, 
the Divine Indwelling, and the Divine Reappear- 
ing. All that was dim or distorted in the human 
views of these truths, which mean so much to 
personality and character, He rectified and made 
authoritative. 

(1) The clear revelation of the Divine Fatherhood 
had this immense bearing on character, that it 
brought out the worth of the individual soul. It 
is not necessary here to argue the question whether 
we are really God’s sons, apart from faith in Christ. 
It is enough for the purpose that Christ undoubt- 
edly used the truth of the Divine Fatherhood as the 
chief motive to the new ethic. The first and most 
important effect on character is that the starting- 
point is trust. Trust in God is illustrated in 
contentment with circumstances, courage in regard 
to human opposition. Whatever be the straitness 
of life and however menacing the future, there may 
well be trust in One who cares for the individual 
with more than the purpose and solicitude of an 
earthly father (Mt 67-8 74, Lk 12% 7- 2%), And as 
for hostility, it is well worth standing firm for 
truth and righteousness, for thus the approval of 
the Father is gained (Mt 5"? 16%”, Lk 124%, Jn 
1525. 161-3). The natural vehicle of such trust is 
prayer, which Jesus Himself used for the solution 
of His perplexities and the bearing of His burdens 
(Lk 10%, Mk 14* ete.), and which the disciples were 
also to use freely and urgently (Lk 11°" 18'). 

This leads to the second characteristic of a life 
that acts on the teaching of the Divine Fatherhood 
—its religion will be in spirit and truth (Jn 4°), 
Prayer is no mere performance, but secret and real 
(Mt 68), in faith (Mk ie) with a softened 
heart (Mk 11”), and looking for the highest 
things (Jn 15° 16%). Religion is not a matter of 
external or traditional compulsion, but rests upon 
a gospel of Divine love (Mt 11% 23”, Jn 6% ®). 
The Father can care for nothing that is not spon- 
taneous and sincere like childhood (Mk 10%)” 149 
Mt 182-2), and the fruit of real growth (Jn 15"). 
The consummation of life is to be so sanctified by 
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the truth as to enjoy God as Christ the Son Him- 
self did (Jn 1720-26) 

And the bearing of the Divine Fatherhood on our 
relations to our fellows produces a wise tolerance. 
lhe disciples of Christ are to imitate the character 
of Him who ‘maketh his sun to rise on the evil 
and the good, and sendeth rain on the just and on 
the unjust,’ and refuse to treat any man as an 
enemy (Mt 5-48). Indeed, the truth of the Father- 
hood is the great inspiration to kindness and 
charity. The positive character of the. ‘Golden 
Rule,’ which is its Christian distinction, is directly 
drawn from the ways of the ‘Father in heaven’ 
(Mt 7-12), and the blessedness of peacemakers is 
in being called sons of God (Mt 5°). The parable 
of the Good Samaritan (Lk 1075-87) illustrates in 
particular what the parable of the Great Assize 
(Mt 25*'-°) sets forth with ideal completeness, that 
there is no real love to God which is not ex- 
pressed in spontaneous and appropriate help to 
every human being that requires it. Thus in the 
teaching of Christ went forth ‘an edict of Uni- 
versal Love’; ‘humanity was changed from a 
restraint to a motive (cece Homo, ch. 16).’- And 
that this was the secret of the Christian message, 
is indicated in the parting commission, ‘Go ye and 
make disciples of all the nations, baptizing them 
into the name of the Father and of the Son and of 
the Holy Ghost’ (Mt 281). 

(2) The gospel of Divine Forgiveness has had a 
distinctive and powerful effect upon the characters 
of those who have accepted it. Indeed, it has pro- 
duced a new type of character, which can be de- 
scribed only as being born again (Jn 3°, 2 Co 517-38), 
Forgiveness was by no means a new idea, for it has 
never been set forth with more beauty and com- 
pleteness than in the Prophets and the Psalmists of 
the Old Testament. But Jesus was the first to 
apply it to the individual soul with the view of pro- 
ducing the character of a child of the Kingdom ; 
and it was this which made His teaching seem 
revolutionary and even blasphemous in the eyes of 
the guardians of the Old Covenant (Mk 2”, Lk 
7°95). The average good person is now as much 
as ever inclined to resent the ‘opening of the 
Kingdom of heaven to all believers’ through the 
remission of sins. It contradicts the view accepted 
by all average moralists that it is by the mainten- 
ance of virtue that heaven must be won, and that 
any contradictory doctrine must loosen the bands 
of character. Their view is necessary as a caution, 
not only against the Antinomians, who treat the 
fact of forgiveness as a term of logic, and argue 
‘let us sin that grace may abound,’ but also 
against all who preach faith as something apart 
from ethicalenthusiasm. ButSt. Paul had learned 
the secret of his Master when he flung himself 
into the advanced position of ‘justification by 
faith.’ It was Jesus Himself who had the daring 
originality to base character on a new foundation 
without fearing to debase it (Lk 747-°, Mt 2677 78), 

It must, however, be remembered that it was 
not so much the intention of Jesus to set up a 
rival type of character, as to restore the character 
of those who had lost it; to give a new chance to 
the personality that was overborne and fettered 
by its environment. He was essentially a poe 
cian of the sick (Lk 5?7-8?), a seeker of the lost 


. 


(Lk 15. 191°, Mt 18), a giver of rest to the 


heavy laden (Mt 11°8#-), fulfilling the words, ‘ He 
shall be called Jesus: for he shall save his people 
from their sins’ (Mt 1”, cf. Jn 3”). The great 
contribution, then, to the forming of character in 
the gospel of Forgiveness is not that it adds any- 
thing to the ideal of virtue, but that it unseals the 
great motive of humble and adoring gratitude, 
and opens the way for that tide of love which is 
itself the fulfilling of the Law (Lk 7” 19°), The 
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business of Jesus was not the chiselling and polish- 
ing of character, but primarily its creation among 
the multitudes who would be shut out by the 
Pharisees from the kingdom of righteousness. The 
gospel does not so much teach how to be good as 
why to be good. Yet it must be admitted that in 
‘this teaching of grace as a redeeming power, Jesus 
did not simply profess to level sinners up to the 
virtuous. Rather He made the beatitude of the 
forgiven appear in comparison with the self-com- 
placency of the virtuous as sunshine to moonlight 
(Lk 6226 18914). The result of thus opening the 
fountains of a great deep was to be seen in a new 
humility and tenderness, an unexampled moral 
scrupulousness and solicitude, for the pride of the 
natural man is overwhelmed by the sense of what 
he owes (Mt 1871-8, John 2115-19, Gal 2”, Col 3}? 3). 

(3) The third illustration of grace through which 
the scattered forces of character can be regathered 
is the Divine Indwelling, which, although not made 
conspicuous in the Synoptists, is essential to the 
Christian conception of character. The remark- 
able transformation which came over the chief 
Apostles after the events of Calvary and the 
Garden, was expressly attributed by them to the 
fulfilment of Christ’s promise to return and dwell 
in them through the Spirit (Ac 196 216%, Jn 
1415-18), The character that has learned its worth 
from the Divine Fatherhood, and found its release 
in the Divine Forgiveness, gains its strength and 
means of independence from the Divine Indwell- 
ing. The real strength of character from the 
Christian point of view lies in the sense of weak- 
ness and the dependence on grace. Its ideal is 
not self- possession and self-complacency, but a 
possession by Christ (Gal 2”), and a pleasing of 
Christ (Ph 1%). And because its standard is so 
high, namely, the perfection of God Himself (Mt 
5%), the only chance of attaining it is to realize 
that the sufficient power comes from the imparted 
life (Jn 2071-5), to take the yoke of Christ (Mt 
11”), or to abide in Him (Jn 154). If we can rely 
on God’s Fatherhood, we can be sure He will give 
the best gift, the Holy Spirit (Lk 11%), which is 
to enable the disciples to do greater things even 
than Jesus Himself (Jn 141%), because thus His 
own power will be multiplied in and through them 
(1 Jn 412 38), 

From the Christian point of view, then, char- 
acter depends for its final strength and beauty on 
the measure of its surrender and receptivity. Its 
turning-point is found in that decisive acceptance 
of Christ which is called ‘conversion,’ and which 
is not mere acquiescence, but allegiance as well, 
not only requiring an attitude of the soul, but also 
its adventure with and for the Lord it has recog- 
nized. When room hag been made for the Divine 
indwelling in immediate sequence to the Divine 
forgiveness, there may be an assurance that 
through grace and with much patience the fruits 
of Christian character will come (Mk 4° 2° 26-29), 
Christian character depends on Christ’s indwell- 
ing ; for its virtues, which are more appropriately 
termed graces, are called ‘fruits of the Spirit,’ 
indicating that they are not the attainment 
of the old nature, but the growth of the new, 
according to the ‘law of the Spirit of life which 
is in Christ Jesus our Lord.’ ih Gal 5”: 3 they 
are thus given: ‘love, joy, peace, long-suffering, 
kindness, goodness, faithfulness, meekness, tem- 
perance’; and in 2 P 1°58: ‘faith, virtue, know- 
ledge, temperance, patience, godliness, brotherly 
kindness, and love.’ From which it will be seen 
that there is no ordered system of ethics in 
the New Testament ; but the sum and substance 
of it is that life is primarily to be the gradual 
demonstration of the Divine indwelling, that the 
world may see that Christians are alike possessed 
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and controlled by a power and spirit not their 
own. ; 
(4) There is one further contribution to the 


making of character in the name of grace which «+ 


belongs to the Christian revelation, viz. the Divine 
Reappearing., However erroneously it was con- 
ceived, there can be no doubt that it exercised a 
powerful effect upon the moral qualities of the early 
Christian community (1 Th 1° ?°), and its essential 
truth is still responsible for much that is ae be 
in Christian ethics. It was sufficient to slay 
worldly ambitions outright, so that men sold their 
possessions (Ac 4%), and at a later age secluded 
themselves in hermit or monastic dwellings. The 
journey of Israel to the Promised Land became the 
framework of the Christian conception of life—a 
pilgrimage through a wilderness. The result of 
this view has been the withdrawal of much imagi- 
nation and energy from the problems of the pre- 
sent world.in the name of an expected heaven— 
whereas the real watching is in right employment 
here and now (Lk 172° # 19-27), But it would be 
a mistake to miss the great contribution made 
by the doctrine of Christ’s reappearing to the 
improvement of character (Lk 12°87, 1 Th 5%). 
When it is understood in the light of the words 
and example of Jesus Himself rather than of 
Messianic expectations, which again and again 
He disappointed in favour of spiritual interests 
(Lk 954. 5b. Jn 614: 15. 25. 26. 41. 65-68 | Ae 1&8), its effect is 
purifying and searching to the last degree, and 
arms the personality with the weapon of a new 
hope in ihe conflict with its environment (Ph 
33-14), The reappearing of the Saviour, whether 
it be when physical disabilities fall from us at 
death, or in some other way, is essentially a final 
judgment (Mt 72% 13% 2531-33; cf. 2 Co 5°) in 
which hidden things will be brought to light (Lk 
gS! 122-8, Mt 25%-45): 

Firstly, it gives a motive to purity of life which 
no other religion has been able to supply (1 Jn 3°, 
2P 31!-4), and to a consecrated use of every natural 
faculty (Ro 12'). The promise of the resurrection 
rescues the body from the contempt with which 
philosophers were inclined to regard it, for as com- 
panion of the soul it is both sacred and serviceable 
(1 Co 6°), It is to be changed from a body of 
humiliation to the likeness of the body of His glory 


(Ph 37), and meantime its members are to be dis- 


ciplined as instruments of righteousness (Ro 61%), 
every ability being turned to good account (1 P 
410.11, Co] 318 17), 

Next, it gives a deeper sanction to the social 
relationships of life. The spiritual side of mar- 
riage has been greatly developed by the revelation 
of the issues of life (Mt 19%°, Eph 52283), The 
relations of parent and children, of master and 
servant, were likewise dignified by being seen sub 
specie eternitatis (Col 3°°-> 41), and in the remem- 
brance that for responsibility we must give account 
(Lk 12*-4), It was this truth which gave its special 
meaning to Church membership, so that the Chris. 
tian community was knit together with bonds 
unknown in any contemporary clubs or guilds (Mt 
181920, Eph 128-4 919-22, 1 Co 1212-89), Though there 
was discontent and division in the Church, and 
even an occasional subsidence to the vicious levels 
of pagan society, the ideal could be steadily built 
up again in the sure hope of a: radiant future, 
when the secret working of the absent Bridegroom 
in His own should be accomplished (Eph 5*/, Col 
3°41 P 155), And this hope was a continual 
summons to every Christian to rise and be worthy 
of his calling (Ro 134, 1 Co 310-15 934), 

_ Finally, the hope of a Divine reappearing exer- 
cises its influence upon the common toil and ap- 
pointed duty of every day. It is as if the owner 
of an estate went away entrusting to each man his 
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work, and bidding the porter to watch (Mk 1334). 
It is required that a steward be found faithful 
(1 Co 414) ; and it is well for the Christian if he 
has used to advantage the talents given (Mt 2519-28) , 
and the Opportunities offered on every hand for the 
wider human service (Mt 253440), for there is an 
appropriate reward (1 Co 3!2-14),  Lowly service is 
the path to ennoblement and the seats of influ- 
ence (Mk 10445, Lk 1232-4), 

The promise of the Divine Reappearing thus 
supplements, as it were, the promise of the Divine 
Indwelling ; for whereas the latter brings out the 
need for the Christian’s faith in a power not his 
own, the former requires that he be faithful with 
the powers that are his own. And taking all 
four aspects of the revelation of grace through 
Jesus Christ together, we see that they equip His 
followers for that conflict with environment out 
of which character emerges, by giving the soul a 
new worth, freedom, power, and motive. 

This revelation is above all in the Cross, in 
which Christ was most fully manifested (Lk 922, 
Jn 10" 1225), There we see convincingly the love 
of the Father (Ro 8%, 1 Jn 41°), who counted men 
of such value (Mt 187-4, Lk 15!') that He would have 
all to be saved thongh at infinite cost (Jn 31-16), 
There is the place of the breaking forth of forgive- 
ness (Mt 2676), the supreme illustration of that 
redeeming love by which men’s freedom is pur- 
chased (1 P 138-19, Ro 147-9, Rev 15-6). There the 
life was surrendered to the Father (Jn 101’. 18), to 
be bestowed as an enabling power (Jn 1417-14, Ac 41°) 
by an indwelling Spirit (Jn 114, Ro 8°f-), wherewith 
He might bring many sons to glory (He 22°), And 
there, finally, the eternal future was clasped to 
the tragic present (Jn 127-32) as the ever-living 
Son submitted to taste of death (He 29%. 14), that 
neither earthly trou le nor spiritual principality 
might ever separate [lis people from Him (Ro 821-39, 
Ph 121-23), 

In another summary, it may be said that the 
Christian ethic revolves between two poles which 
are discovered in the light of Christ’s teaching, 
the inwardness of religion, and its practical nature. 
The first had been neglected by the Jew and the 
second by the Greek. And one-sidedness is still 
only too possible, when, for instance, in the name 
of Christianity the ascetic visionary holds to the 
first alone, or the social revolutionary to the 
second. But all ethical deductions can and must 
be rectified by reference to the work and word of 
Christ, who started from inward character and 
aimed at social regeneration. 

And in a final analysis of what Christ has dis- 
tinctively done for character, it may be said that 
(a) He treated the personality as a whole. All 
ethical systems are based on one or other element 
of our threefold nature. The pivot of the good life 
was, according to Socrates, knowledge ; according 
to Epicurus, feeling ; according to Zeno, the will. 
Christ gave a due and natural place to each of 
these ; for character with Him was not a system, 
as it was with Greek, Jew, or Roman, or as it 1s 
with Confucian or Mohammedan, but a growth 
from within, deeper even than our own nature, 
rooted in the ever-living grace of God. (b) He 
treated it as free. This also is crucial to Christian 
character, and depends on the truth that the ulti- 
mate fact of life is not Fate, but a God of grace, a 
Father. Jesus looked for repentance as the first 
consequence of His good tidings (Mk 145), What- 
ever a man’s past had been, he could be released 
and renewed, if out of the darkness and bondage 
he put forth the hand of faith. And so in the last 
resort life is self-determined. These two essential 
truths for the making of character, viz. the in- 
tegrity and the freedom of personality, have been 


recognized and realized in the light of the four 
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great truths enumerated above. Thus Christ has 
enlarged the resources and opportunity of person- 
ality, and enabled it to be victorious over its 
material and moral environment. 
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**CHARACTER OF CHRIST.— 


Introduction: (@) Aim, (6) Sources: (1) their trustworthi- 
ness; (2) their sufficiency. (¢c) Theological value of a 
study of the character of Christ. 

i, Formative influences— 

1. Parentage, 

2. Home. 

3. Education, 

2 4. The years of silence, 

. The Vocation of Christ, the determining principle of His 
character— 

1. His Designation of His vocation, 

2. His Dedication to His vocation. 

3. His Confirmation in His vocation. 

iii. Characteristics of Christ— 

1. Spiritual-mindedness: (1) His knowledge ; (2) His 
teaching ; (3) effect of His presence. 

2. Love to God: (1) obedience, (2) trust. 

8. Love to men. 

Social relations, and virtues manifested therein— 

1. Family. 

2. Friends: (1) His dependence upon them; (2) His 
self-communications to them; (3) their response 
to Him. 

8. Mankind: (1) lowliness ; (2) considerateness ; (8) 
compassion ; (4) forbearance and forgiveness. 

Virtues of His vocation— 

1, Faithfulness. 

2. Courage. 

3. Patience. 

4, Calmness. 

5. Self-sacrifice, 

Concluding Estimate— 

1. His absolute goodness, 

2. His sinlessness: (1) testimony of those who knew 
Him; (2) His own self-knowledge and self-witness. 

Literature, 


Introduction.—(a) The aim of this article is to 
make a purely ethical study of the character of 
Christ. In such a study there must be no dogmatic 
presuppositions regarding the constitution of His 
person, whether favourable or hostile to the state- 
ments of Nicene orthodoxy. ‘There must be no 
abstract separation of His humanity from His 
Divinity, and no attempt to relegate certain acts 
or phases to one side and others to the other side. 
We must proceed in the case of Jesus Christ as 
we do in that of the great men who have forced 
succeeding ages to the task of understanding them, 
though it may well be that in the end we shall be 
constrained to set Him, with reasoned conviction, 
in a class apart, high above the greatest of men. 

(b) The sources for such a study are, of course, 
the four Gospels. It is obviously impossible to 
appeal to the Epistles, save for any reminiscences 
they may contain of the historic Christ. Their 
conceptions of the risen Christ cannot come here 
into view. In thus restricting ourselves to the 
earthly life of Christ, we are not excluding any 
view which faith might take of His present exist- 
ence. If Christ be alive now, He must be the same, 
morally, as He was when on earth. There is no 
other Christ than the Christ of the Gospels. 

As soon as we turn to the Gospels, we are met 
by various critical problems. The solution of 
these must be sought in the various works which 
are devoted to their discussion. For the study in 
which we are to be engaged two positions are 
essential, which may be stated here as assumptions, 
though they are in reality conclusions of the study 
itself. (1) The first is the trustworthiness of the 
Gospels as portraitures of Christ. Grant the 
Charles Scribner’s Sons 
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ordinary critical results, that the Gospels were 
written late in the Ist cent., that contemporary 
ideas and experiences have influenced their authors 
or editors, that in some cases the Evangelists have 
misunderstood or misreported their Master; yet 
the fact remains, that the character of Christ, as 
presented in these documents, was not, and could 
not have been, an invention or a fiction, a product 
of progressive meditation, or a creation of enthu- 
siastic feeling. Do justice to the portrait of Christ, 
let its harmony and its uniqueness, its profound 
naturalness and its transcendent loveliness, make 
their due impression, and the conclusion presses, 
that the Christ of the Gospels is not a construc- 
tion but a memory, an actual Figure, once beheld 
by eyes of flesh, and now discerned through a 
medium upon which contemporary influences have 
had no distorting effect, and which, accordingly, 
permits Him to be known as He was. 

It may be said that, while these remarks are true 
of the Synoptic Gospels, they cannot fairly be ap- 
plied to the Fourth Gospe). A distinction, how- 
ever, must be observed. ‘The Synoptic Gospels are 
mainly ethical in their aim and method. Onto- 
logical and theological conclusions are certainly 
suggested ; but they are not explicitly stated. 
In the Fourth Gospel these results are avowed in 
the Prologue, referred to again and again in the 
body of the work, and summarized in the conclu- 
sion, While thus frankly theological, however, it 
presents its doctrinal positions as the result of an 
ethical study, which it also gives. With the cor- 
rectness of these doctrinal inferences we are not 
concerned. Our sole interest lies in the portrait of 
Christ ; and with respect to it two things are cer- 
tain: it is in complete harmony with that given by 
the Synoptists, it is another picture of the same 
person ; and it can be regarded, as little as that of 
the Synoptists, as an invention or fiction. For 
our present purpose, accordingly, which is ethical 
and not theological, we shall use the materials pre- 
sented in the Fourth Gospel, for a study of the 
character of Christ, with the same freedom and 
confidence with which we turn to the Synoptic 
narratives. 

(2) The second assumption follows naturally upon 
the first, and maintains the sufficiency of the Gos- 
pels for knowledge of Christ. It is obvious that 
they do not aim at extensive completeness. They 
are not chronicles ; nor are they biographies in the 
modern sense. A shorthand report of the sayings 
of Jesus, a minute record of His life, during even 
the short period covered by the narratives, would 
have swelled their brief outlines to portentous 
volumes. It is certain that they do aim at inten- 
sive or central completeness. We do not need to 
know everything about a man in order to know him. 
For the purpose of character study, much that is 
interesting, that affectionate curiosity would like 
to know, is needless and irrelevant. The materials 
of our study must be, and need only be, such words 
and deeds as express the whole man, and are the 
organic utterance and outcome of his very self. 
This is one aspect of the uniqueness of the Gospels, 
one element in the proof that they are memorials, 
not inventions, that the Christ they represent is 
a unity. There is not the faintest trace of arti- 
ficiality, of an ingenious synthesis of heterogeneous 
elements, No portrait painter, no artist in words, 
ever invented a figure of such perfect harmony. 
There are many things about Christ which we 
should like to know; but such things have been 
told as enable us to know Christ. From the Gos- 
pels we learn enough to know what manner of man 
He was. And if He be alive now, and able to 
influence persons now living on this earth, it is 
certain that His communications will be simply the 
unfolding and the application of the character 
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which was expressed in such words and deeds as 


the Gospels record. : 

(c) The relation of a purely ethical study of the 
character of Christ to the theological consideration 
of His person is obvious. The one presents the 
problem with which the other deals. However 
high we may place Christ as a moral teacher, or 
even as the founder of a religion, nevertheless, if 
His moral type remain the same as that recog- 
nizable in other pure and lofty souls, if His moral 
achievement is generically the same as theirs, there 
can be no problem of His person. Christology is 
not merely an impossibility, it is a huge irrele- 
vancy. Only if a study of the character of Christ 
raise from within the question of His relation to 
men on the one side and to God on the other, can 
there be a theological problem of the constitution 
of His person. Only inthat case are the Christo- 
logical elements in the NT warranted, and the long 
controversies of subsequent theological development 
justified. If the Divinity of Christ is not to be a 
dead dogma, soon to be abandoned by the minds 


which it perplexes and the religious instincts which ° 


it depresses; if it is to be a living conviction, sus- 
taining faith and unifying thought, it must not be 
treated as though it hung, gaunt and naked, in a 
metaphysical vacuum; it must be regarded and 
expounded in its organic connexion with the char- 
acter of which it is the necessary presupposition, 
and from which it derives its intellectual cogency. 
The only pathway to faith is that trodden by the 
first disciples. Belief in the Godhead of Christ, if 
it is to be more than a mere theologoumenon, must 
be rooted in acquaintance with Him; and that 
acquaintance is informed and enriched, made close, 
luminous, and full, through the medium of the por- 
traiture in which the character of Christ is dis- 
closed to our reverent gaze. 

i. FORMATIVE INFLUENCES.—In the making of 
men, three factors are to be distinguished—influ- 
ences operating from without, the reaction of 
personality, and the agency of the Divine Spirit. 
It would be a mistake, in the case of Christ, to 
concentrate attention wholly upon the second of 
these, as though He were a mere apparition in the 
moral universe, standing in no vital or intelligible 
relation to His visible or invisible surroundings. 
The other factors are amply recognized in the 
Gospel narrative. The first of them alone comes 
into view in our present study. ‘The operations of 
the Spirit of God belong to the theological inter- 
pretation of the character of Christ, and can be 
understood only from the point of view of a definite 
conception of His person, to which our present 
effort is introductory. We approach our subject, 
accordingly, by briefly indicating the influences 
which operated on the youth of Jesus. 

1. Parentage.—Pre-natal influence, whose mode 
of operation is beneath observation, is an undoubted 
fact. Parentage affords the conditions, physical 
and psychological, under which that recapitulation 
of the ancestral past, which gives to human char- 
acter its richest and most interesting elements, 
takes place in the individual. If we conclude 
(anticipating our judgment) that in Jesus there is 
reproduced and perfected the highest type of OT 
spiritual life, the conditio sine qua non of this most 
lovely product is to be found in His parentage. 
This thought does not even suggest a supernatural 
birth. The question of the Virgin-birth is part of 
the wider and profounder problem, which we are 
not now facing, whether His person is to be re- 
garded as an evolution from beneath or an inear- 
nation from above, the entrance of God, at the 
crisis of human need, for the redemption and 
perfecting of men. It remains true, however, 
that whether we assume or deny the Virgin-birth, 
it is to His mother we are directed in our view of 
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His parentage. The idea of her sinlessness is 
certainly not even suggested in any record of her 
life ; it Is merely the logical result of the blunder 
of making the sinlessness of Jesus depend on 
physical conditions. Yet it is beyond all doubt 
that she belonged to the inner circle of those who, 
in Israel, best preserved the spiritual heritage of 
the race ; and it is beyond eavil that of this deeply 
exercised generation of waiting souls she was her- 
self a choice and lovely representative. With a 
fitness which suggests, in its tenderly human and 
deeply religious quality, a Divine selection, she 
filled the office of living personal medium, through 
which the stream of spiritual energy, which flows 
through the whole history of Israel, poured in upon 
her Son, to well up within His soul in the finest 
features and characteristics of the national re- 
ligion. In part, at least, we understand Jesus 
through His mother. Most assuredly, He was 
more than a Hebrew ; but He was a Hebrew born. 
What He came to be is determined, in His case as 
in others, by the dark and mystic tabernacle 
wherein His physical frame was formed, by the 
bosom whereon He lay, and the life-foree whereby 
His own was nourished. Preparation is thus made 
in birth for a character which shall be true to the 
national type, and, at the same time, deeply and 
broadly human. 

2. Home.—Of all the characters who have risen 
to eminence from the lowliest surroundings, Jesus 
Christ is the most remarkable. What attracts 
attention to His home, however, is not the contrast 
between His early circumstances and His later 
attainments, but the harmony between the setting 
of His childhood’s years and the noblest of His 
manhood’s virtues and achievements. The chief 
quality of His home was its pure humanity. None 
but the simplest elements of human life are here. 
The home at Nazareth is as far removed from 
luxury and artificiality on the one hand, as it is 
from squalor or depravity on the other. The in- 
ward features of the home correspond with its 
outward conditions. The father and mother belong 
to what we know as ‘the special seedplot of 
Christianity.’ They were ‘poor in spirit’; they 
‘waited for the consolation of Israel.’ Lofty 
aspirations, prayers and songs inspired and moulded 
by OT conceptions and forms, conversation en- 
riched by the ideas of the profoundest thinkers on 
religion whom the world has ever known, lives 
instinct with pure and passionate devotion to God : 
amid such benign and holy influences the plastic 
soul of Jesus grew to its maturity. Such a home 
provides a perfect environment for One whose 
personal secret is His communion with God, whose 
message is God’s fellowship with men. 

Without mere fancifulness we can conceive what 
the childhood of Jesus really was—contented, 
happy, trustful. Certain features of His manhood, 
His freedom from extremes of feeling, His openness 
of mind, His wide and deep charity, find the con- 
ditions of their growth in His childhood’s home, 
with its thorough naturalness and its nearness to 
central truth regarding God and man. 

The words which record that ‘ Jesus advanced in 
wisdom and stature, and in favour with God and 
men’ (Lk 252), describe a perfectly normal human 
growth, a development without breach or strain or 
crisis, conducted by the Spirit of God, toward the 
realization of the Divine ideal of humanity. It 
is impossible to reconcile them with an abstract 
conception of His Godhead; impossible also to 
reconcile them with an equally abstract conception 
of His ‘mere humanity’ (whatever that may be). 
But it is certain they present a unique fact, which 
must have full weight given to it in any estimate 
of the character and the person of Christ. It 


might be suggested, indeed, that the complete | 


normality of His growth may have been imperilled 
by communications made to Him by His mother 
regarding the mystery of His birth or the greatness 
ot His vocation. Such communications, however, 
were not made before His twelfth year. Mary’s 
words in the temple (Lk 24) make that certain. 
Even on the supposition that certain communica- 
tions were made at a later date, they may have 
aided Him in the discovery of His relation to God 
and His mission to men; but the thoughts they 
may have awakened in His mind would not then 
act injuriously upon the growth of a perfectly pro- 
portioned human character. ‘The greatness which 
was coming upon Him was leading Him nearer to 
men, not farther away from them. We must 
always look for what is unique in Christ within 
and not beyond His normal human character. 

3. Education. —Hellenic or Roman culture might 
be brilliant, but it was narrow, limited to the con- 
ditions of life ina Greek city, or to the uses of a 
ruling race. Its faults are plain; intellectual 
pride, superficial cleverness, abundance of ideas 
together with dearth of ideals. Conceive now the 
training of a Hebrew boy. Ignorant of much that 
a Greek lad knew, he was thoroughly instructed 
in the books of the OT. These constituted a 
national literature, which, on any fair comparison, 
vasuly excels the utmost that the Hellenic spirit 
could produce, in its power to quicken and direct 
the activities of the soul, to deepen it, and to 
enrich it with noblest conceptions of human life 
and destiny. Such a literature is the most 
splendid instrnment of education the world has 
ever seen; and such was the education even of a 
carpenter’s son in an obscure village. No doubt 
even a system so excellent might be perverted ; 
but always in education the result is determined 
not by the perfection of the instrument, but by 
the reaction of the pupil. From school Jesus 
might have gone on to be a Rabbi of the common 
dogmatic and narrow type. If He did not, if His 
thought is wide, His insight deep, His spirit noble 
and gentle; if He moves on the plane of the 
greatest prophets of the OT, and sees beyond their 
highest vision; we must trace this result to His 
education, and to the response made to it by His 
quick and intelligent sympathy. It is because He 
is moulded by the influences of the OT that His 
character is at once more spiritual and more 
universal than it would have been, had He been 
steeped to the lips in Hellenic culture. The 
measure of His acquaintance with the apocalyptic 
literature which many of His contemporaries were 
studying, cannot accurately be determined. But 
we shall make a profound mistake, if we imagine 
that we can explain His teaching or understand 
Himself by any such reference. We can come 
within sight of Him only by retracing the steps of 
His own education, and approaching Him from the 
point of view of the OT. The groundwork of His 
character and the spring of His thinking are to be 
found in the OT. What He came to be or to 
reveal, beyond that stage of moral and religious 
attainment, stands in organic connexion with it. 
Other educational influences must be remembered 
and their power duly estimated: the historic 
scenes which were within His view, with the 
splendid and tragic memories they were fitted to 
awaken; the highways of the world’s business 
which were visible from the hills behind which 
Nazareth lay; the pleasant country which was 
spread all around His home. Such aspects of His 
character as His intense patriotism, His wide 
humanitarian sympathies, and His feeling for 
nature, find their antecedents in the physical 
surroundings of His early years. ae : 

At this point we pause to note an incident which 
enables us, as efficiently as a score of haphazard 
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reminiscences would have done, to discern the 
fruition of His life’s preparation, so far as it had 
gone. Here it is well to remind ourselves of the 
reverence which is due to all childhood in our 
endeavaur to analyze its utterances. ‘ How is it 
that ye sought me? Wist ye not that I must be 
about my Father’s business ?? (Lk 24#9).* No plati- 
tudes as to moral paternity, no pedantic references 
to the ‘Trinity, help us to understand this wonder- 
ing question. The words have no doctrinal mean- 
ing. ‘They ought not to be used as proof of a 
dogma. Did Mary ask her Son what He meant? 
If she had asked, could He have made her under- 
stand ? The words, however, while thus far re- 
moved from ontological problems, do reveal most 
surely what manner of child He must have been 
who uttered them. He must have lived till that 
hour in a fellowship with God which had known 
no interruption, which had been so deep and holy 
and tender, that Mary’s word, applied to an earthly 
parent, provides its secret. ‘Thy father and I,’ 
said His mother; and He replied, surely not in 
any self-conscious, didactic mood, but in glad and 
confident adoption of her word, ‘my Father’s 
business.’ It is certain that one who uttered this 
phrase out of the fulness of a child’s unreflective 
experience, had never passed through the agonies 
of a violated conscience. His experience is not 
the abnormal type to be seen in St. Paul, Augus- 
tine, Luther, Bunyan, but the profoundly normal 
type of the human relation to God, as God designed 
it to be. Operating upon Him, through parent- 
age and home and education, operating within 
Him in ways beneath consciousness and beyond 
observation, the Divine Spirit had led Him into, 
and enabled Him to abide within, a continuous, 
loving fellowship with God, of which the earthly 
relationship of father and son is the reflexion and 
the symbol. It is certain that Jesus never knew 
any inward dislocation of spirit, never passed 
through agonies of conviction, or emerged into 
the rapture of an experience which overwhelmed 
the judgment with surges of emotion. His char- 
acter is not created by the healing of some deep 
breach of soul. It bears none of the marks of 
manufacture. It is a steadfast growth, the unin- 
terrupted unfolding of the wealth of ethical mean- 
ing that lay, from the beginning, within His soul. 
From the village street He passes to the temple 
courts, to find Himself there at home, and to 
occupy Himself with His Father’s concerns. From 
the temple He returns to His village home, without 
surprise and without disappointment, still to be in 
His Father’s presence, and to be about His Father’s 
business. ‘He went down with them, and came 
to Nazareth; and he was subject unto them’ 
(uk 291), 

4. The years of silence.—For eighteen years we 
lose sight of Jesus. When they are past, not His 
physical frame only but His moral stature also 
has reached its fulness. The years themselves, 
apart from the incidents which must have filled 
them, are the most potent of the formative in- 
fluences which are our guide to the understand- 
ing of Jesus. There are certain deeply marked 
features of His character, which are the imprint 
upon Him of the passage of these silent years. 

(1) Quietness and confidence.—In His manhood 
there is no restlessness as of one who is uncertain 
of his goal, none of the strained eagerness of one who 
is still in pursuit of undiscovered truth. Plato’s 
image of the aviary in no way resembles the mind 
of Jesus. No distinction is to be found in Him 
between possessing and having. He possesses, or 
rather is possessed by, fundamental and universal 
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principles. His life and teaching are their ex- 


position and illustration. We may debate their © 


validity, but we cannot dispute the absolute cer- 
tainty with which He grasped them. Eighteen 
years of silence had breathed their restfulness into 
Him, and conferred on Him the precious gifts of 
a quiet mind and an assured heart. — ' 
(2) Foresight.—Jesus had no magical acquaint- 
ance with future events, Yet it is most note- 
worthy that He moved amid the circumstances 
of His life with no hesitating step. It is not 
merely that, as a religious man, He knows that 
God has a plan for Him, and will submit to it, 
whatever it brings Him, however grievous or dis- 
appointing ; but also that He knew what the plan 
was. He was in the secret of His Father. In His 
speaking and acting there is no trace of hesitation 
or doubt. He never acts on a mere balance of 
judgment, never wastes a moment on conjecture, 
not one moment on regret. He acts with instant 
perception of what is wanted, and goes forward 
with confident step and calm foreseeing eye. He 
marvels (twice it is recorded of Him, Mt 8, Mk 
66) ; but it is the wonder which is at once the 
parent and the child of knowledge, not the stupid 
astonishment of mere ignorance. Events which 
threatened destruction to Himself and His mission 
were met by Him with solemn recognition as the 
issue of a purpose which He served with full in- 
telligence. Such calm wisdom, such quiet faith- 
fulness, such undisturbed peace, had a history ; 
and it lies in these eighteen years of silent waiting. 
(3) Serenity and self-possession.— He was haunted 
by misconception, beset by malice, harassed by 
malignity. Yet He preserved an austere reserve, 
which permitted no rash action, no unguarded 
speech. He met His enemies with a silence which 
was no dumb resentment, but was on some occa- 
sions a most moving appeal, on others a most solemn 
judgment. No man can be thus silent who is 
driven ignorantly toward an unknown destiny. 
The silence of Jesus is proof that His life lay 
within both His purview and Hiscommand. Only 
in solitude and obscurity can suth qualities be de- 
veloped. Eighteen silent years are not too much 
to make a soul like that of Jesus Christ, strong, 
deep, calm, and wise. Not dogmatic prejudice, 
but respect for the unity of Christ’s character, and 
for the self-evidencing truth of the portrait pre- 
sented in the Gospels, condemns, as an outrage 
upon all psychological probability, the practice of 
packing into the three recorded years alternations 
of thought and purpose, and tracing supposed dis- 
tinctions between the hopes with which He began 
His career and the convictions which were forced 
upon Him toward its close. Naturalism of this 
sort is simply unnatural and foolish. There is 
nothing too great to be the outcome of years so 
sublimely silent. What He is to be was then 
formed within His soul. What He has to say was 
then laid up for utterance. What He has to do 
and endure was then foreseen and then accepted. 
ii. THE VOCATION OF CHRIST.—The unity of 
Christ’s character stands out impressively in the 
Gospel portrait. The allowances we make, and 
the averages we strike, in estimating the conduct 
of other men, are not needed in His case. Woven 
of the strands of common life, it is yet ‘ without 
seam throughout.’ When we seek to explain this 
unity, it is not enough to refer to the will of Christ, 
as though it were a power operating in an ethical 
vacuum. His is the normal human will, which 
realizes its freedom by identifying itself with some 
all-determining principle. When we ask, further, 
what this principle is, which thus determines His 
will and unifies His life, we shall be in error if we 
regard it as an absolutely new idea, to be ascribed 
_to His inventive genius. He is not with complete 
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appropriateness to be designated a religious genius. 
He has nothing to reveal which is new, if by that 
epithet we mean to indicate a conception which 
has no organic relations with the past. Jesus, as 
believer, thinker, preacher, starts from the O'T. 
His originality consists in perfectly understanding 
it, in carrying out into concrete reality its ruling 
conceptions. When, therefore, we seek for the 
determining principle of the life and character of 
Christ, we must turn to the OT. From childhood 
to manhood He lived the life of the ideal Israel, in 
communion with God and consecration to His 
service. What is unique in Him is not some 
idea, derived we know not whence, but His actual 
adoption of the purpose of God toward Israel as 
the purpose of His own life. When we endeavour 
to enter sympathetically into the experience of the 
Prophetic authors of the OT, and when we com- 
pare with their writings the character and career 
of Jesus, we are led to the conclusion : First, that 
the core of the OT religion is God’s redeeming 
purpose toward Israel ; and, second, that the voca- 
tion of Christ, as understood and accepted by Him- 
self, was to fulfil that purpose. In the nature of 
the case we cannot have from Jesus a narrative 
of the experiences which culminated in this great 
resolve, or an abstract statement of His ideas upon 
the topic of redemption. Yet, as we follow the 
occasions of His life, we overhear pregnant sayings, 
and we observe significant incidents, which cor- 
roborate and illustrate the impression which His 
whole career makes upon us. These we may thus 
arrange— 

1. His Designation of His vocation.—When we 
inquire how Jesus designated His life’s aim, we are 
met early in the narrative with one general, yet 
most definite statement. He is addressing an 
audience composed of His own disciples, together 
with a wider range oft auditors for whom also His 
words are meant. We have, indeed, no verbatim 
report of what is usually called the Sermon on the 
Mount. Its theme, however, is unmistakable. It 
is the Kingdom of God as it exists at the stage 
which, in the person of the Speaker, it has now 
reached. Plainly, the Kingdom, as Jesus proclaims 
it, is a new thing. Its righteousness is new. Its 
blessings are new. At once the question arises, 
and was thrown at the Preacher with bitter con- 
troversial animus, How does this new Kingdom 
stand related to that which had endured through 
the centuries of Israel’s history, which was now 
indeed obscured by political oppression, but which 
was destined one day to receive a glorious vindica- 
tion? How do its new views of God and man and 
duty compare with the venerable system of law, 
of which the Scribes and Pharisees were the ac- 
knowledged defenders ? . ; 

Then Jesus pronounces words which place Him 
in the central stream of the Divine purpose, and 
designate Him as its goal and its complete realiza- 
tion: ‘I came not to destroy, but to fulfil’ (Mt 517). 
It is noteworthy that to ‘the Law’ Jesus adds 
‘the Prophets,’ thus emphasizing that element of 
the OT religion which the legalists of His day 
were most apt to neglect. He grasps the OT as 
a spiritual whole, and this totality of Divine 
meaning He declares it to be His vocation to fulfil. 
He has come into the world to carry forward all 
that had been signified by Law and_ Prophets to 
an end foreseen, or at least felt, by OT believers, 
but not attained in their experience. In Him the 
OT religion is at once perfected, and accomplished 
as an abiding reality. 

Such a consciousness as this may well suggest 
thoughts as to the person of Him who thus asserts 
Himself. What is important for us now, however, 
is the fact that it was His consciousness, tuat the 
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Jesus lived, and constituted the organizing principle 
to which is due the perfect unity of His character. 

The same impression of the loftiness and the 
definiteness of His vocation, as Jesus conceived 
it, is deepened by a consideration of other sayings 
in which He condensed the purpose of His life. 
W hile, of course, critical conclusions are manifold, 
It Is not reasonably open to doubt (a) that Jesus 
claimed to possess authority to forgive sins, and 
So dispense the characteristic blessing of the New 
Covenant (Jer 3134, Mt 9°) ; (b) that He claimed to 
possess a knowledge of God which, in its immediacy 
and fulness, was generically distinct from that en- 
Joyed by the most advanced OT saint, and to be 
empowered to reveal God, thus known, to men 
(Mt 117); (c) that He regarded His death as laying 
the basis of the New Covenant, and being, there- 
fore, the medium of its blessings (Mt 268 and 
parallels). 

Again, we cannot fail to feel, in connexion with 
such words, the drawing on of a mystery in the 
person of Him who uttered them. ‘Turning aside, 
however, from all such suggestions, and refraining 
from all doctrinal construction, we are, neverthe- 
less, not merely permitted, but constrained, to ob- 
serve that they described the commission under 
which He acted. They disclose the root of con- 
viction from which His character grew. ‘Take this 
away, and His character falls to pieces, and be- 
comes no more an ethical unity, but a congeries 
of inconsistencies. The belief that He was com- 
missioned of God to execute the Divine purpose 
towards Israe!, and, through Israel, towards the 
world, moved Him from beginning to end of His 
career, and made Him the character which fle 
was, which we come to know in the Gospels, and 
which has put its spell upon ‘all subsequent gene- 
rations. 

2. His Dedication to His vocation.—The de- 
termining purpose of His life was not made known 
to Jesus for the first time in the experiences of 
His baptism. ‘The consciousness which He then 
manifests had certainly a history. The experiences 
through which He then passed imply a perfectly 
prepared soul. In His whole bearing, from the 
moment of His approach to John, there is not a 
trace of hesitation or bewilderment. A new thing, 
no doubt, came to Him; but it did not take Him 
by surprise or usher Him into a calling which He 
had not foreseen, or from which He had shrunk. 
By the discipline of the silent years in Nazareth, 
by the operation of the Divine Spirit, acting along 
with all external instrumentalities and beneath the 
conscious movements of His own spirit, His mind 
had been informed of the task which awaited Him, 
His faculties had been exercised in the appropria- 
tion of so great a destiny, His soul had been fed 
at sources of Divine strength, and thus enabled to 
accept in deep surrender the Divine appointment. 
His character, when first we see Him pass out of 
obscurity into the light of history, is not like an 
unfinished building, with scaffolding to be cleared 
away, and much still to be done before it be beau- 
tiful or habitable. It is like a living organism, 
rooted in the discipline of past years, perfected 
by adequate preparation, and now ready for its 
destined uses and its full fruition. His thirtieth 
year found Him well aware of His vocation, and 
waiting only for the summons to take it up. The 
cry of the Baptist reached Him in Nazareth, and 
He knew that His hour was come. ‘Then cometh 
Jesus from Galilee to the Jordan, unto John, to be 
baptized of him’ (Mt 318), His baptism is at once 
Christ’s dedication of Himself to His vocation, 
and the first step in its accomplishment. His 
experiences at such an hour are too intimate and 
profound to be comprehended even by the most 
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round three points—(1) First, the word ‘thus it 
becometh us to fulfil all righteousness’ (v.15). In 
this pregnant saying we are conveyed back to the 
heart of the OT. God is righteous when He fulfils 
the obligations which He imposed on Himself 
when He instituted His covenant with Israel. It 
is still His righteousness which moves Him, when, 
after Israel has sinned itself out of the covenant 
relationship, He promises a New Covenant, and 
brings near a better salvation. This is the right- 
eousness which Jesus has full in view on the verge 
of Baptism. If this righteousness is to be fulfilled, 
He who is the executor of the Divine purpose 
must not shrink from His task, whatever it may 
bring Him, and he who has a lesser function in 
the Kingdom must not withstand or hinder Him 
through any mistaken reverence. 

(2) Second, the symbolic deed of baptism. Here 
also the only possible clue is to be found in the OT. 
There we see the godly in Israel, themselves right 
with God, bearing in their own souls the load of 
the people’s transgressions. What is thus, through 
successive generations, done and suffered by exer- 
cised believers, is assigned in Deutero-Isaiah to the 
Servant of the Lord, who is in that writing the 
ideal Israel making atonement for the sins of 
the actual Israel. In descending to baptism, Jesns 
is certainly not acknowledging personal unworthi- 
ness. Itisnot even enough to say that He is vicari- 
ously confessing the sins of others. He is definitely 
assuming the place and office of the Servant of 
the Lord. Himself righteous, He assumes in His 
deepest soul the load of human sin, and thus at 
once fulfils the righteousness of God and ‘ makes 
many righteous.’ The Baptism of Christ, accord- 
ingly, is at once the,culmination of a life’s experi- 
ences, the product of long years of thought and 
prayer, and the inauguration of a career whose 
movement and whose goal were already plainly 
before His inward eye. 

(3) Third, the Divine response (v.16f-), A decision, 
whose issues we cannot calculate, was accompanied 
by a pain which we cannot fathom. The doctrine 
of the two natures, even supposing it to be proved, 
throws no light on the experiences of that hour. 
Jesus never found relief in His Divinity from His 
human suffering. He took refuge in prayer (Lk 
321), The Father answered with an endowment 
ample enough even for the task, an assurance strong 
enough to raise Him above all doubt. The terms 
in which the assurance is given form a synthesis 
of the two great figures through whom in the OT 
the consummation of the Kingdom is achieved, the 
Messianic King and the Servant of the Lord (Mk 
1"), and attord additional proof of the conscious- 
ness with which Jesus began His ministry. What 
we observe in lesser men, we see in Jesus—a great 
purpose determining the life, creating the character, 
In His case, as in others, to miss the purpose leaves 
the character a hopeless enigma, the life a meaning- 
less puzzle. 

3. His Confirmation in His Vocation.—Jesus 
does not sweep forward in emotional enthusiasin 
from Baptism to the announcement of His claims. 
The tide of His endowment ‘droye’? Him (St. 
Mark’s phrase) not to cities and throngs, but into 
desert solitudes, there to win through conflict 
what was His by right. Jesus certainly did not 
describe to His disciples in full detail the 
which He won His soul. Something He did tell, 
and told it, as alone it could be told, in symbols. 
The point at issue in the conflict is the vocation to 
which Jesus has just dedicated Himself. That 
vocation is the synthesis of all the lines of action 
by which, in the OT, God’s purpose was being 
gradually fulfilled ; and specially the synthesis of 
sovereignty and service. The strain of the Temp- 
tation is directed to the rending asunder of these 
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two. The effort to which Jesus is summoned is to - 


hold them together in indissoluble connexion, and 
not, under whatever subtle seductive influences, 
to snatch at the one and renounce the other. Any 
breach between them will mean the defeat of the 
Divine righteousness. Failure here will make 
Jesus not the Servant of the Lord but His 
adversary, servant of His enemy. The stages of 
the Temptation, accordingly, turn upon the 
humiliations which the element of service will 
bring into His career, and their supposed incom- 
patibility with the sovereignty, which is His goal. 
Surely hunger and toil and poverty are insuper- 
able barriers in the way of reaching that suprem- 
acy which Jesus would exercise with such be- 
nignant grace! The alternative lay clear before 
Him, the pathway of supernatural power, leading 
away from normal human experience, or the path- 
way of service and suffering, leading nearer and 
nearer to the throbbing heart of humanity. Jesus 
made His choice, and in that great decision gained 
His vantage ground. As for Him, He would be 
man, and would stand so close to men that He 
could assume their responsibilities and bear their 
burdens. Thus Jesus won His victory, a solitary 
man, in death grips with evil, with no strength 
save the Spirit of God, no weapon save the Word 
of God. It was a complete victory. Within a 
character, thus welded by trial, there was no 
room hereafter for breach with God or with itself. 
Though other assaults will be made, though they 
be made by His dearest (Jn 23+), His most loyal 
(Mt 1622-23), though in one final onslaught they 
wring from the Victor sweat of blood, the certainty 
of their overwhelming defeat is already guaran- 
teed. In studying the character of Christ, we are 
led from one surprise of loveliness to another ; but 
we are never in any uncertainty as to its per- 
manence, never haunted by any dread of its 
failure. From the beginning there is the note of 
finality and absoluteness. 

iii. CHARACTERISTICS OF CHRIST.—AII character 
study is necessarily incomplete. A character which 
could be exhaustively analyzed would not be worth 
the pains taken in making the necessary investiga- 
tions. The quality of mystery certainly belongs 
to the character of Christ to a degree that suggests 
a source of power, deeper and less restricted than 
that which would suffice to explain shallower and 
more intelligible personalities. No biography has 
ever comprehended Him; the intent meditation of 
nineteen centuries has not exhausted His fulness. 
It would, accordingly, be both pedantic and unrea! 
to attempt a logical articulation of the elements of 
His character or a classified list of His virtues. It 
seems best, therefore, in this article to move from 
the more general to the more particular, without 
too great rigidity of treatment. We begin, then, 
with those impressions of His character which are 
at once the broadest and the deepest. 

_ 1. Spiritual-mindedness.—St. Paul’s great phrase 
In Ro 8° g¢pdvnua rod mvevuaros, ‘the general bent 
of thought and motive’ (Sanday-Headlam) directed 
toward Divine things, which is applied even to the 
best men we know, with reserves and limitations, 
exactly expresses the prevailing direction of 
Christ’s life and character. He possesses the 
spiritual mind to a degree which stamps Him as 
being at once unique among men, and also true 
and normal man, realizing the ideal and fulfilling 
the duty of man as such. He moves habitually in 
the realm of heavenly realities. He does not visit 
it at intervals. He dwells there, even while He 
walks on earth, and is found amid the throngs and 
haunts of men. He carries with Him the aroma 
of its holiness and peace and blessedness. That 
His disciples were ‘with him’? (Mk 3!4) was the 
secret of their preparation, the source of any Wis- 
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dom they manifested, any success they achieved. 
The most mature experience of the power of 
Christ, and the most lofty conception of His 
person, find their ultimate warrant in this, that 
the unseen world becomes visible in His character, 
Apart from this, they are composed of things so 
unreal as feelings and opinions. Illustration and 
proof of the spiritual-mindedness of Christ are too 
abundant to be specified in detail. The following 
points will suffice to indicate its quality and signi- 
ficance. 
, (1) His knowledge.—He Himself, on one occa- 
sion, distinguished the objects of His knowledge 
as heavenly things (érovpdma), and earthly things 
(érlyea, Jn 3). The former are the mysteries of 
the Kingdom, the counsels of Jehovah, which in 
the OT He makes known by the medium of the 
prophets. The latter are the facts of human 
nature, as that is essentially related to the being 
and character of God, and is capable of receiving 
and experiencing the powers and truths belonging 
to the Kingdom of God. There is no doubt as to 
the kind of knowledge He evinced, and believed 
Himself to possess, regarding heavenly things. He 
is not inquiring like Socrates, nor reasoning like 
Plato, nor commenting like a scribe. He knows 
with absoluteness and fulness (Mt 1127), He be- 
holds with immediate direct vision (Jn 118 646), He 
reports what He sees and hears (Jn 31 8% 1515), 
‘He does not in any formal way teach the religion 
which lives in Him.... The thing itself He 
merely expresses, nay, still more presupposes than 
expresses ’ (Beyschlag). 

Christ’s knowledge of earthly things, i.e. His 
insight into the subjective experiences of men and 
the moral condition of their souls, has the same note 
of absoluteness; and His judgments upon them 
and His dealings with them have an authority 
and finality which would be unwarrantable did 
they not rest on perfect discernment (Mk 10”!, Lk 
739, Jn 142 47 2%). Of this He Himself could not 
but be aware; and, indeed, He expressly made it 
His claim (Jn 13!8). Peter’s heart-broken appeal 
(Jn 21:7) belongs to the incidents of the Forty Days, 
and so cannot be used directly as proof; but no 
doubt it reflects the impression which the historic 
Christ made upon those who knew Him, viz. that 
He saw into their inmost souls with a discernment 
as intimate and deep as God’s, which, like God’s, 
could neither be evaded nor hindered. 

Whether Christ possessed supernatural know- 
ledge of facts in the order of external nature has 
been much discussed, but does not now concern 
us. We are not even concerned at present with 
any explanation of His knowledge of Divine 
things. But we are bound to note, and to give 
full weight to the fact, that in the Gospel por- 
traiture the world of heavenly realities, both in 
themselves and in their earthly manifestations 
and applications, is open to Jesus, that He is in 
complete spiritual affinity with it, and speaks upon 
all matters that belong to it with definite and 
self-conscious authority. Even if His Divinity be 
denied, it must be allowed that He is a man pos- 
sessed of undimmed spiritual vision. 

(2) His teaching.—Jesus is not a lecturer, mak- 
ing statements, however brilliant and luminous, 
of the results of investigation. He is a revealer, 
disclosing in ‘the mother-speech of religion’ the 
heavenly realities which were open to His inward 
eye. His teaching, therefore, is inexhaustible, 
begetting, in the process of studying it, the faculty 
of ethical insight, and continuously raising, in the 
effort to practise it, the standard of the moral 
judgment. Yet it retains the quality of spiritual 
delight which enchained its first listeners. It is 
gracious in its unfoldings of the Divine eompas- 
sions ; in its disclosure not merely of the fatherli- 
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ness, but of the fatherhood of God ; in its invita- 
tions, pleadings, promises; and, most of all, in 
its astounding declaration, which pride deemed 
blasphemous and humility never questioned, of 
the Divine forgiveness, deep, and free, and fear- 
less. It is holy and spiritual, rejecting conven- 
tional piety, emphasizing, as even the OT had not 
done, the inward state of a man’s heart Godward, 
describing the type of character required in citi- 
zens of the Kingdom in terms of such unearthly 
purity and loveliness, as would produce despair 
were any other than Himself the speaker. It is 
universal, perfecting the Law and the Prophets, in 
this respect also, that it declared the height of 
spiritual privilege to be attainable, not merely by 
Israel, but by man as such, irrespective of merit or 
privilege. 

Such a voice had never been heard in Israel ; 
not Hosea’s, with its tears of Divine compassion ; 
not Isaiah’s, with its royal amplitude; not his 
who in pure and lofty song heralded the return 
from Babylon; not John’s as it rang out from 
hill to hill his summons to repentance. Aston- 
ished by its novelty, wooed by its charm, bowed 
by its authority, the multitudes followed a little 
way as it called them heavenward; and some 
elect souls rested not till they too entered the 
universe of truth whence Jesus uttered His voice. 
The greatest foe to faith is the haste which seeks 
to construct dogmas about Christ before Christ is 
known. ‘To some souls the time for dogma comes 
late, or not at all. In any case, dogma, however 
accurate, must rest on the trustworthiness of Jesus 
in His disclosure of spiritual fact. 

(3) The effect of His presence.—A spiritual mind 
produces upon those who come under its influence 
a twofold impression, that of remoteness and that 
of nearness and sympathy. ‘This is conspicuously 
the case with Jesus. We have abundant evidence 
of His having a dignity of presence, which smote 
with awe those who had but occasional glimpses 
of Him, and filled at times His most familiar 
friends with fear, and also of His being the 
kindest, gentlest, and most sympathetic of souls. 
It could not be otherwise. To have discerned the 
end which created His career, to make choice of it 
with such full intelligence of all that it involved, 
to live for it in such entire consistency with its 
scope and requirements, means a moral grandeur 
unapproached by sage or prophet. Separated from 
the mass of men, removed from their pursuits, He 
must haye been. Yet the very greatness of His 
vocation, the very depth of His insight both into 
the purpose ot God and the need of man, produced 
in Him, along with that deep distinctiveness, the 
kindliest appreciation of the little things which 
make up the life of man, the most sympathetic 
interest in ordinary human concerns, and an en- 
tire approachableness to the humblest applicant for 
counsel or comfort. This combination of a majesty 
which smites to the ground the instruments of 
prostituted justice, with a manner so tender that 
babes smile in His arms and women tell Him the 
secret of their care, must have its source deep in 
the heavenly region which was His habitual abode. 

2. Love to God.—The heavenly region which 
Jesus inhabited was not an abyss of being where 
the finite loses itself in the absolute. It was a 
realm of persons, Divine and human, who dwelt 
together in intelligent, spiritual fellowship. The 
doctrine of ‘the One,’ which is found in every 
climate and revives in every century, is not the 
clue to Jesus’ thought of God, The key to His theo- 
logy is the doctrine of the Father ; His love to 
the Father is the motive of His life. He pro- 
claimed love to God, absorbing all energies, com- 
prehending all activities, as the first, the great 
commandment, of which the second, love to man, 
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is the direct corollary. But when we compare 
His own obedience to the first commandment with 
that of other men, a very significant distinction is 
to be observed. ‘The most devout souls in their 
nearest approach to God are conscious that their 
love is not perfect. his defect is due in part to 
sin, and the chastened soul rebukes the coldness 
of its affection; and in part to finitude, and the 
adoring soul continually aspires after higher at- 
tainments. In the case of Jesus, the note, either 
of compunction or of aspiration, is never heard. 
The explanation of this is not that in later recen- 
sions of the tradition such notes were struck out, in 
deference to a mistaken sense of reverence, or to 
support a novel view of His person ; but that the 
impression of complete spiritual attainment belongs 
to the very essence of the character as set forth 
in the Gospels. We may dispute whether such a 
character ever existed; but we cannot question 
the fact that such a character has been portrayed, 
with a verisimilitude which makes the portraiture 
a greater miracle than the actual reality of the 
character depicted would have been. Jesus loved 
God perfectly : this is the only fair interpretation 
of the record. There is no trace of moral disparity, 
no failure of mutual understanding, no sign of 
effort on the part of Jesus to cross a chasm, how- 
ever inconsiderable, between Himself and God. 
He receives the communications of the Father’s 
love without perturbation or amazement, as of 
one overwhelmed by the Divine condescension ; 
and He responds without extravagance of emotion, 
in words which do not labour with overweight of 
meaning, but are easy, natural, simple, and glad, 
the very language of One who is the Son of such 
a Father. He and the Father are one. The 
Synoptic picture, as well as that of the Fourth 
Gospel, makes this feature plain. ‘There can be 
no doubt that this fact raises the Christological 
problem in its profoundest form. What man is 
He who thus receives and returns the love of God ? 

Two of love’s characteristic manifestations, 
moreover, are found in Christ in perfect exercise. 
(1) Obedience. We have seen that the character of 
Christ is created by the vocation to which He dedi- 
cated Himself. We now observe that this vocation 
is, in the view of Jesus, nothing impersonal, but 
is the personal will of the Father. This is the 
Father’s ‘business,’ and to it He, as the Son, is 
entirely devoted. The will of the Father does not 
mean tor Jesus a series of commands. It is rather 
to His deep conviction a purpose, moving through- 
out His whole life, and comprehending every detail 
of His activity. The obedience of the Son, accord- 
ingly, is not a series of events. It is the identifi- 
cation of His will with the will of the Father, and 
a complete reproduction of that will in the whole 
conduct of His life. Sayings in the Fourth Gospel, 
such as 44 688 829, bring into clear utterance the 
impression conveyed by the whole career of Jesus, 
and express an obedience which has lost the last 
trace of distance between the will of the Son and 
the will of the Father. Again, we must postpone 
all discussion of the possibility of such obedience, 
and must emphasize the actuality of the repre- 
sentation. Two things are plain: first, Jesus was 
conscious of being in complete and constant har- 
mony with God, and profoundly unconscious of 
even the slightest failure to fulfil the whole will 
of God ; and, second, those who knew Him best 
believed that in Him they had witnessed a unique 
moral achievement, viz., an obedience absolutely 
perfect, both in its extent and in its inward quality. 
(2) Trust. ‘Perfect love casteth out fear’ (1 Jn 
418). Jesus’ trust in God was, like His obedience, 
complete. It amounted to an entire and unfailing 
dependence upon God, so that whatever He did, 
God wrought in Him, In other servants of God 
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we observe, even in their deepest experiences, a 
certain dualism of self and God, a self assisted to a 
greater or less degree by God. This account would 
not be adequate to the experiences observable in 
the record regarding Christ. He is, without doubt, 
a person, not will-less, but acting in complete self- 
determination, and yet His deeds are the Father’s. 
No process of analysis can distinguish in any word 
or deed of His an element which comes from 
Himself and another which comes from God. In 
Christ we find a perfect spiritual organism—a man 
so completely inhabited by God that His words 
and deeds are the words and deeds of God. Follow 
Him in His career, as it passes with unbroken 
steadfastness from stage to stage of an unfolding 
purpose, study Him in His dealing with men, and 
note the sureness of His touch, penetrate the secret 
of His consciousness as He from time to time lifts 
the veil (Jn 59. 39 716 1249 1410. 24); and the result 
to which we are forced is, that here is a human lite 
rooted in the Divine, filled and environed by it. 
This is, of course, no ontological explanation ; but 
it states the ethical and spiritual phenomenon 
which demands an explanation; and this ex- 
planation must reach to the sphere of personal 
being. 

Precisely at this point, however, when the facts 
we are describing seem to pass beyond the limits 
of normal human experience, we are summoned to 
observe that the trust and obedience of Jesus were 
not maintained without strenuous solicitude, or 
the use of those means which aid the human spirit 
in its adherence to God. His obedience was not 
easy. His will, in its ceaseless surrender, was 
subjected to increasing strain. He learned obedi- 
ence by the things which He suffered (He 5°). The 
‘disposition of obedience’ was always present. 
‘But the disposition had to maintain itself in the 
face of greater and greater demands upon it. And 
as He had to meet these demands, rising with the 
rising tide of the things which He suffered, He 
entered ever more deeply into the experience of what 
obedience was’ (A. B. Davidson on He 574°), His 
ability to bear the strain to which He was thus 
subjected is due to a trust in God which was con- 
tinually revived by His habit of prayer, to which 
there is such frequent and significant reference in 
the narrative (Lk 32). 22) Mk 1%, Lk 616 612. 13, Mt 
1428, Lk 91828, Mt 266-41, Lk 234). An increasing 
revelation of the Divine will, an unceasing advance 
in obedience, a continuous exercise of trust, are 
the strands woven together in the character of 
Christ. The product is that perfect thing, a life 
which is His own, and is entirely human, which ic 
also, at the same time, the coming of God to man. 

3. Love to men.—The source of this character- 
istic, which shines resplendent from every page of 
the narrative, is to be found in that which we have 
just been considering, Christ’s love to God. Here 
we must do justice to the facts brought before us 
in the portrait. The noblest servants of God in 
the field of humanity have done their work out of 
a sense of obligation. They have received so much 
from God, that they have felt themselves bound, by 
constraint of the love of which they are recipients, 
to serve their fellow-men; and in this service 
their love for men has grown, till it has become no 
unworthy reflexion of the love of God. It would 
be, however, a miserably inadequate account of 
the facts of Christ’s ministry among men to say 
that He loved them out of a sense of duty, and 
served them in discharge of a debt which He owed 
to God, The vocation which formed His character 
was not bare will. It was love, seeking the re- 
demption of men. Jesus’ acceptance of this voca- 
tion meant that His love to God entered into, and 
blended with, the love of God to men. He loved 
God, and the love of God to Him became in Him 
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the motive-power of His love to men. 
God and His love to men constitute one energy of 
His soul, He turns toward the Father with the 
deep intelligence and the full sympathy of the 
Son ; and straightway He turns toward the world 
with the widest and tenderest charity (Mt 1127.28, 
ef. Jn 1015). Those, accordingly, upon whom Jesus 
poured His love, never sought to distinguish be- 
tween it and the love of God. Enfolded by the 
love of Christ, they knew themselves to be received 
into the redeeming love of God ; and their grateful 
love to Jesus was the proof and seal of the Divine 
forgiveness. ‘Her sins, which are many, are for- 
given : for she loved much’ (Lk 747), Long before 
the doctrine of His Divinity was framed, the love 
of Christ was regarded by its recipients as the 
spiritual medium in which the Divine compassion 
reached them. Hebrew thought did not work with 
categories of being and substance. The human 
heart never works with categories at all. But it 
ean identify love when it receives it; and there- 
fore it makes an experimental synthesis of the 
love of Christ and the love of God, and sets Christ 
in a relation toward God occupied by no other 
man. 

The love of God to man being such as He extends 
to no lesser creature, implies that man has a value 
for God which no other creature possesses ; and to 
Jesus man has the same supreme value. Of this 
value there are no earthly measurements, not any 
created thing (Mt 103! 12!2), not any institution, 
however sacred (Mk 22"), not even the whole world 
(MK 8%), Even the moral ruin, in which sin has 
involved human nature, does not diminish its value, 
but rather accentuates its preciousness, and adds 
to the love of God, and therefore also of Jesus, 
a note of inexhaustible passion (Mt 1810-1214), 
Christ’s doctrine of man does not breathe the spirit 
of 18th cent. individualism. Not for man as a 
spiritual atom, self-contained and _ all-exclusive, 
does Jesus have respect. But for man akin to 
God, capable of Divine sonship, He has deep and 
loving admiration. Not for man, harassed with 
passions for whose might he is not responsible, 
guilty of acts which to comprehend is to pardon, 
does Jesus have regard. But for man, meant for 
so much and missing so much, framed for per- 
fection, destroyed by his own deed, He has love 
and pity, throbbing in every word, passing through 
action and through suffering to the ultimate agony, 
the final victory of the Cross. 

iv. SOCIAL RELATIONS.—We have now to follow 
the character of Christ, which we have been study- 
ing in its origin, its development, and its leading 
features, as it manifests itself in the relations in 
which He stood to His fellow-men. The narratives 
attempt no enumeration of incidents. They pre- 
sent us with typical instances, in which the true 
self of Jesus is disclosed. From these we are able 
to conceive the figure of Christ as He moved amid 
the circles where human life is ordinarily spent. 

4. Family.—It is difficult, from the very scanty 
materials before us, to trace the relations of Jesus 
towards the members of His family circle, and to 
distinguish clearly their attitude towards Him. 
Yet the following points may be regarded as cer- 
tain: (1) The life of Jesus, prior to His baptism, 
was spent within the family circle, and was char- 
acterized by two features. First, a loyal and 
affectionate discharge of the duties of a son, pre- 
sumably as breadwinner for His mother. The very 
astonishment of His fellow-villagers at His sub- 
sequent career is sufficient evidence that during 
the period prior to His public ministry He fulfilled 
the ordinary obligations of family life. Second, 
a deepening sense of His vocation, which, while 
it did not render Him less dutiful as a son and 
prother, could not fail to give Him a distinctiveness 
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which would inevitably excite adverse criticism on 
the part of His kindred, should they prove unsym- 
pathetic or unintelligent. 

(2) The attitude of His mother towards Him, 
both before and after His baptism, was twofold, 
(a) Belief in His unique mission and extraordinary 
powers. Her words to Him in Cana of Galilee 
(Jn 28) are pointless, unless they express a per- 
Suasion, born of long pondering, and revived by the 
recent events connected with His baptism, that He 
has a mission which could be nothing less than 
Messianic, and that the time has come for the dis- 
play of powers with which necessarily He must be 
endowed for the fulfilment of His task. (b) A 
profound misconception of the nature of His 
mission, and of the means by which it should be 
inaugurated and carried on, together with a critical 
attitude towards Him, in regard to what she 
evidently considered an inexplicable, and even 
blameworthy, negligence on His part to seize the 
opportunity presented in the circumstances of the 
feast. For this misunderstanding we need not 
greatly blame her, for it was shared by His dis- 
ciples even after the Resurrection ; unless, indeed, 
we conceive, what is most probable, communings 
between mother and son during those long silent 
years, which might lead us to marvel that she, 
who surely might have understood, failed as com- 
pletely as others to discern His purpose. 

(8) The attitude of His ‘brethren’ is still less 
intelligent. There is no suggestion in the narra- 
tive of any sympathy with Him whatsoever. 
After thirty years together, they could find no 
other explanation for His behaviour than tempor- 
ary insanity, and could conceive no other plan 
than to put Him under temporary restraint. If 
His mother joined in this estimate and this pro- 
posal (Mk 5?!), it must have been with the con- 
viction that she had the right and duty of inter- 
vening tosave Him from Himself, and rescuing Him 
from a course which would prove fatal to His 
mission as she conceived it. It is certain that she 
joined His ‘brethren’ in making an approach to 
Him, with the obvious intention of inducing Him 
to change His plan of action (Mk 3). Ata later 
stage His brethren offered Him a final challenge 
(Jn 73-4). They did not believe in Him (y.°), and 
therefore their suggestion to Him has not quite the 
sense of Mary’s at Cana of Galilee. It expresses 
their demand to have this matter of His Messiah- 
ship (about which they had no doubts) settled once 
for all by open demonstration: ‘ Manifest thyself 
to the world.’ 

Here, then, is the situation of Jesus with respect 
to His family. He loves His kindred as son and 
brother ; but He knows that His vocation demands 
the sacrifice of family life, and this sacrifice, with 
its deep pain, He is prepared to make. He is 
called upon, however, to endure a yet deeper pain. 
Not only has He to leave the dear fellowship of 
the home, and face a world which will prove in 
the end bitterly hostile, but among the members 
of the home He can find no understanding hearts 
to cheer Him and comfort Him on His lonely way. 
Worse still, when His nearest and dearest with- 
stand Him, or seek to divert Him from His 
appointed path, He has to repel them in words 
which He knows must keenly wound them. ‘To 
be tempted by His very love for His mother and 
His brethren to deviate from the line of obedience 
to His mission, must have put a peculiar strain : 
upon His spirit, and brought Him most exquisite 
pain. In each of the incidents alluded to above 
we feel this note of pain : when He declines the 
intervention of His mother (Jn 2+); when He 
turns from His mother and His brethren to His 
disciples (Mk 35-4) ; and when He has, in plain 
words, to state to His brethren that they and He 
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belong to two different worlds of thought and 
action (Jn 72%, cf. 151%). That between Him and 
His mother there was a bond of love deeper than 
all misunderstanding, gains pathetic proof when 
from the cross He commends her to His beloved 
disciple: ‘Woman (the very word, yvvat, He had 
used in Cana of Galilee, courteous and affectionate, 
and yet suggestive of a cessation of the old relation- 
ship of mother and child), behold thy son.’ ‘ Be- 
hold thy mother’ (Jn 19°6-). 

2. Friends.—The vocation of Christ was one 
which could be executed by Himself alone. Neces- 
sarily He lived in a deep spiritual solitude, to 
which no human being could have access. Yet no 
sooner did He take up the burden of His mission 
than He proceeded to surround Himself with com- 
panions, and to cultivate human friendships. In 
the relations of Jesus to His friends three points 
are to be noted. 

(1) His dependence upon them.—lIt will be a pro- 
found mistake if we conceive the end for which 
Jesus lived in any barely historical or formal 
manner. The end was the Kingdom of God, or 
the New Covenant ; but these titles do not, in the 
mind or language of Christ, stand for a political 
or ecclesiastical institution. They mean, funda- 
mentally, an experience of God generically identi- 
cal with that enjoyed in Israel, but perfected, and 
therefore also universalized. This experience is 
destined, in the counsels of God, for humanity. 
To secure it for mankind, so that under fit 
spiritual conditions all men may enter into it, 
is the task which Jesus in clear consciousness 
definitely assumed. Suppose Him, however, to 
have fulfilled His task as the Servant of the Lord, 
He will lose His labour, unless He secure repre- 
sentatives and witnesses, who shall declare to all 
whom it concerns the accomplishment of God’s 
gracious purpose. This testimony, moreover, can- 
not be borne by mere officials. Suppose, for in- 
stance, that the Resurrection was afact. Suppose, 
further, that it had been verified by the investi- 
gations of experts drawn from the chief seats of 
learning of the ancient world. Nothing is more 
certain than that this testimony, taken alone, 
would not have advanced by a hairbreadth the 
purpose to which Jesus devoted Himself. ‘Testi- 
mony to certain facts, there is no doubt He re- 
quired ; but this testimony would be valueless, did 
it not presuppose, and rest on, personal acquaint- 
ance with Himself, and participation in His own 
fellowship with God. His representatives must 
be His friends, bound to Him by personal ties of 
close and intelligent sympathy ; capable of bear- 
ing witness, not merely to a series of His acts, but 
to His character and to His influence ; having an 
understanding not merely of His doctrine, but 
of Himself, It was essential, therefore, that from 
the outset He should have friends about Him, to 
whom He should fulfil all the sacred obligations of 
a friend. When, accordingly, He comes to give 
them their commission, He makes it plain to them 
that His vocation is their vocation, having the 
same Divine origin, and carrying with it His own 
spiritual presence (Lk 418-21. 43. Mt 1524 104242, Jn 
2021, Mt 2819. 20), 

How much the friendship of His disciples was to 
Jesus, the whole narrative bears witness. Their 
faith in Him was the greatest encouragement, 
apart from immediate Divine assurances, that 
'He could receive as He faced the appalling diffi- 
culties of His task. There is an unmistakable 
note of pathos in His clinging to His disciples, 
when the natural support of family loyalty is 
denied Him. They were to Him brother, sister, 
mother. There can be no doubt that, had His 
three most intimate friends watched unto prayer, 
His last agony would haye been alleviated. It is 
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the pathos of Lis position that His friends never 
knew how much He depended on them. ‘To them 
He was the Strong One upon whom they leaned, 
from whom they took everything, to whom, in un- 
conscious selfishness, they gave but little. Love 
must have been to Jesus a constant hunger. 
Never in all His life did He get it satisfied; and 
yet it never failed, but remained the master passion 
of His soul. ‘Having loved his own which were 
in the world, he loved them unto the end.’ 

(2) His self-communications to them.—The chief 
thing a friend can give to a friend is himself ; and 
Jesus poured out on His friends the wealth of His 
personality: His love (Jn 13%), His knowledge 
(1515), His example (13°); so that, when He re- 
views His life, He can plead with His Father His 
own perfect fulfilment of love’s obligations (17° 
8-12). The riches of Christ, thus bestowed upon 
them, vivified their imagination, quickened their 
emotion, enlightened their understanding, subdued 
and renewed their wills, till they came to be not 
wholly unfit representatives of Him on whose 
errand they went. This influence, which Jesus 
exerted, had none of the aspect of an impersonal 
force. It consisted in the touch of spirit upon 
spirit in the mystic depths of fellowship ; and this 
touch is not to be conceived as having the equal 
pressure of the atmosphere. Under certain con- 
ditions, which are necessarily too deep and deli- 
cate for analysis, the love of Christ gathered an 
intensity which made His friendship in these in- 
stances special and emphatic (Jn 118-5 1378). Yet 
so exquisite was His tact, so evident His goodwill, 
that those about Him, though they might quarrel 
among themselves for pre-eminence, never brought 
against Him the charge of favouritism. They 
knew He loved them according to the measure of 
their receptivity, and with a reserve of tenderness 
and power for ever at their disposal. They assented 
as in a dream to His own word, ‘ Greater love hath 
no man than this, that a man lay down his life for 
his friends’ (Jn 1518). Afterwards they awoke, 
and remembered, and understood. 

(5) Their response to Him.—It is impossible to 
miss the brighter aspect of their attitude towards 
Him. They were glad in His company, happier 
than the disciples of the Pharisees or of John, 
happy as sons of the bride-chamber (Mk 2}%). 
This joy of theirs in His presence throws a very 
lovely light upon His character. He knew the 
goal toward which His steps were taking Him, 
and was standing within sight of the cross. Yet 
no shadow from His spirit clouded theirs. They 
rejoiced in Him, and in the new world of religious 
experience to which He introduced them. They 
knew themselves to be possessed of privileges, 
which from the point of view of the OT had been 
no more than an aspiration. In the fellowship of 
their Master and Friend they stood nearer to God 
than the ripest saint of the OT, immeasurably 
nearer than any legalist of their own day. This 
joy of theirs in Him is, besides, reflection and 
proof of His joy in them. It is strange, when we 
consider the spiritual elevation at which He lived, 
but it is certain, that He had a very real joy in 
their presence. He delighted to stimulate their 
minds by questioning, to enrich their conceptions 
by definite teaching. He welcomed every indica- 
tion of their growing intelligence ; and when He 
discerned that they were awake to His meaning, 
‘He rejoiced in the Holy Spirit? (Lk 1021, 

_ They trusted Him.—The result at which vesus 
aimed in all His dealings with them was the pro- 
duction in them of faith ; and by faith He meant 
a trust in Himself as complete as that which men 
ought to repose in God. Without doubt, this 
raises far-reaching questions regarding His per- 
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as an element in the portrait of Christ, whether 


presented by the Synoptics or by the Fourth Gos- 
pel, that Jesus directed men to Himself as the 
source of all good, whether lower or higher (Mt 
80. 18, and many instances connected with the 
healing of the body ; Lk 759, and other instances 
where spiritual effects are secured by faith, which 
are to be found in the Synoptics, and more copi- 
ously in the Fourth Gospel). His ‘ training of the 
Twelve’ was not wholly fruitless. They gave Him 
what He sought, though not with the largeness 
and simplicity for which He longed. 

It is noteworthy that their faith in Him is not 
to be gauged by its verbal expression. That might 
be surprisingly full, while the faith might be most 
rudimentary ; or the expression of faith might well- 
nigh be silent, while yet the trust itself remained, 
scarce distinguishable from despair, and yet a root 
whence life might come. From the beginning Jesus 
produced an impression upon those admitted to His 
company, for which they felt there was only one 
possible interpretation; and this, even at that 
early stage, they stated with great fulness (Jn 141. 
45-49), Jesus, however, did not consider that His 
end was gained, but proceeded with His education 
of these men, and allowed all factors in the case, 
especially such as seemed to exclude the possibility 
of Messianic glory, to make their due impress. 
Then, at the proper psychological moment, He put 
the supreme question—‘ Who say ye that Iam?” 
and received from Peter’s lips the confession of 
His Messiahship (Mt 161-). Even then Jesus was 
under no illusion with respect to the faith which 
had received such emphatic expression. He made 
allowances for an eclipse of faith which might 
seem total ; but still, in spite of all appearances, He 
believed in His disciples’ faith in Him, not indeed 
in their intellectual or emotional utterances, but 
in the surrender of their wills to Him, and their 
personal loyalty. 

We are thus recalled to the darker side of their 
relations with Him. Indeed, readers of the narra- 
tive are apt to be more severe in their judgment 
upon the disciples than was the Master Him- 
self. Certainly their defects and shortcomings are 
patent enough, and the contrast between their 
Master and them can scarcely be exaggerated. 
He has not where to lay His head; their minds 
are occupied with the question of rewards (Mt 
1927), He is meek and lowly in heart ; they dis- 
pute about pre-eminence (Mt 181%, Lk 224). His 
kingdom is for the poor in spirit; they lay plans 
for private advantage (Mt 20°°). It is not of this 
world; to the end they are thinking of physical 
force (Lk 2249). He invites all to His fellowship ; 
they are narrow and exclusive (Mk 9°). Fury 
is not in Him; they would invoke judgment upon 
adversaries (Lk 945%). They boasted their cour- 
age; but in the hour of His uttermost peril ‘ they 
all forsook him, and fled’ (Mt 26°). There can be 
no doubt that these things greatly moved Him, 
but the note of personal offence is entirely lack- 
ing. There is astonishment at their slowness, but 
no bitterness or petulance: ‘ Do ye not remember ?’ 

Mk 818); ‘Are ye also even yet without under- 
standing?’ (151*); ‘ Have ye not yet faith ? (Mk 4%). 
Sometimes silence is His severest answer: ‘ Lord, 
here are two swords! It is enough!’ (Lk 22%), 
He makes His very censures the occasion of further 
instruction ; ‘It isnot so among you.... The Son 
of Man came to minister’ (Mk 10#45), Even when 
His spirit was most grieved, there was no flash of 
resentment, but oniy the most poignant tenderness : 
‘Simon, sleepest thou ? couldest thou not watch one 
hour??. .. (Mk 14%”); ‘The Lord turned, and 
looked upon Peter’ (Lk 22°). ; f 

This ignorance and way wardness on the part 0 
His disciples, combined with their genuine love 
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for Him and His abounding love for them, consti- 
tuted a very severe trial of Jesus’ fidelity to His 
vocation. ‘The greatest temptation,’ says a keen 
analyst of character, ‘is the temptation to love 
evil in those we love, or to be lowered into the 
colder moral atmosphere of intense human affec- 
tion, or to shrink from what is required of us that 
would pain it.’ Jesus loved His friends. He knew 
that His course of conduct would inflict upon them 
unspeakable disappointment and distress ; and this 
knowledge must have filled His own heart with 
keenest pain. When, accordingly, the disciple 
who most clearly confessed His Messiahship de- 
nounced the path He had chosen, the path of suf- 
fering, as inconsistent with the rank He had led 
His friends to believe was His, He felt Himself 
assailed in what the author above quoted ventures 
to call His ‘weakest point.’ It was the Tempta- 
tion repeated ; and as such He repelled it with hot 
anger. 

In the case of one of the Twelve, it is to be 
noted that his criticism was not a temptation, 
because it was not the result of uncomprehending 
love, but of intelligent and bitter hate. Judas 
discerned the inevitable issue of Jesus’ line of 
action ; perceived that it involved all his own 
secret ambitions in utter ruin; and in revenge de- 
termined to be the instrument of the destruction 
which he foresaw. Again and again Jesus inter- 
posed to save him by warnings, which Judas alone 
could comprehend in their dreadful significance : 
‘One of you shall betray me’ (Jn 1321, cf. 67 ‘One 
of you [the Twelve] is a devil’). In the end 
He had to let him go: ‘That thou doest, do 
quickly’ (v.2'). The depth of Jesus’ acquaintance 
with God, the honour He put on human nature, 
may be measured by His dealing with Judas. 
There are some things God cannotdo. This Divine 
inability Jesus recognized, and made it the norm 
of His own dealing with souls. We need not 
apologize for Jesus’ choice of Judas. He chose 
him for the very qualities which led Him to the 
others, and which were, perhaps, present in Judas 
in a conspicuous degree. He loved him as He 
loved the others, and with a yet deeper yearning. 
But there came a time when, in imitation of the 
Father, He felt bound to stand aside. To have 
saved Judas by force would have violated the 
conditions under which the redemption of man is 
possible. 

Even the briefest review of Christ’s relations to 
His friends constrains the inference that, in the 
essential qualities of friendship, He is perfect ; 
and the supposition becomes altogether reason- 
able, that, if He were alive now and accessible, 
the possession of His friendship would be salva- 
tion, and the loss of it would be the worst fate 
that could befall any human being. 

3. Mankind.—The attitude of Jesus toward His 
fellow-men is determined by the function which 
He had been led, through His deep sympathy with 
God, to assume on their behalf. He believes Him- 
self called to ‘fulfil,’ 7.e. to perfect, and so to 
accomplish as permanent spiritual fact, the reli- 
gion of the OT. We must not raise premature 
questions, but we must not evade plain facts. 
Jesus springs from the OT, He transcended it in 
this, that He believed the privileges of the New 
Covenant were to be verified, consummated, and 
bestowed upon men, through His mission, This 
mission He accepted, in clear prevision of what it 
involved, and in deep love to God and to men. It 
is plain that such a position carries with it unique 
authority, and warrants claims of extraordinary 
magnitude. He who knows Himself to be the 
mediator of the highest good to men knows Him- 
self to be supreme among men, This consciousness 
is clear and unmistakable in the utterances of 
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Jesus. He presents Himself to men as the object 
of a trust and a reverence that are nothing less 
than religious (Mk 217, Lk 191°, Mt 10%? 18). He 
passes verdicts upon their inner state that are not 
less than Divine in their insight and their absolute- 
ness (Lk 957-62, Mt 92. 6), He makes demands 
which no one has a right to make who does not 
know Himself to be completely the organ of the 
Divine authority (Mt 419 99 1921 1037), He claims 
to be the arbiter of the final destinies of men (Mk 
838, Mt 721-23 1341 1627, together with the undoubted 
teaching of the so-called eschatological discourses 
Mt 251), a function which in the OT belongs not 
even to Messiah, but to Jehovah alone (J13!2, Mal 
31 48), Such a consciousness, whose intensity sug- 
gests, if it does not prove, a unique constitution of 
the person of Christ, throws into high relief aspects 
of the character of Christ which seem at a cursory 
glance incongruous with it. 

(1) Lowliness.—The self-assertion of Jesus is not 
the assertion of a self independent in its power 
and dignity, but of a self which has no interest 
save the cause of God, no glory that is not His. 
At the heart of the self-assertion of Jesus there is 
profound self-renunciation. It would be a mistake 
to describe Jesus as selfless. He has a self, which 
He might have made independent of God, which, 
however, in perfect freedom of act, He surrendered 
wholly to God. The lowliness of Christ, accord- 
ingly, is not mere modesty or diffidence. It is the 
quality of a self, at once asserted and denied. 
This paradox is carried out during His whole 
career. In youth, when the purpose of His life is 
being formed, there is no irritable self-conscious- 
ness. In manhood, when the knowledge of His 
mission is clear and full, and the spiritual distance 
which separated Him from other men is obvious to 
His inward eye, there is no outward separateness 
of manner. ‘The life of the common people was 
His life, without any trace of condescension or 
hint of masquerade. His acceptance of the lowly 
conditions of His life is so complete, that there is 
no sense of incongruity on His part between what 
He was and the world He lived in. In His teach- 
ing He is able to attack pride without any risk of 
having imputed to Him a pride more subtle and 
more offensive. More remarkable still, He offers 
Himself as a pattern of the very humility He is 
inculcating, without raising any suspicion of un- 
reality. The words, ‘I am meek and lowly in 
heart’ (Mt 1129), on the lips of any other man, 
would refute the claim they make. In His case it 
isnot so. They mean that the self which lays its 
yoke on men is already crucified, and has no claim 
to make on its own behalf. Toward the close of 
His life its open secret is given, when, at the Last 
Supper, in full consciousness of His personal dig- 
nity, He washed the feet of those who, He knew, 
would fail Him in the end, and of one by whose 
impending treachery His own would soon be nailed 
to the cross. 

(2) Considerateness.—With His idea of man and 
His conception of His vocation, it was impossible 
for Jesus to regard human personality as other 
than sacred. All the dues of humanity, accord- 
ingly, He paid with scrupulous exactitude. It 
would be superfluous to search in the narratives 
for instances of His justice, honesty, and truth. 
The distinctiveness of His calling kept Him apart 
from the ecclesiastical and political institutions of 
His country; but He was careful not to disturb 
them, even when He felt most critical of them 
(Mt 17727, Mk 1217), and the charge of rebellion 
was readily seen by Pilate to be baseless. The 
saine distinctiveness deprived Him of a business 
career, and, therefore, of the sphere wherein many 
virtues are most severely tried; but it is note- 
worthy that the disciple company had a treasurer, 
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whose duty it was to take care of the money in- 
trusted to him, and whose dishonesty became a 
step toward Calvary (Jn 12°), Towards individ- 
uals His attitude was wholly without respect of 
persons. He paid men the honour of being per- 
fectly frank and fearless in all His dealings with 
them. He did them the justice of letting them 
know the judgment He passed upon them, Herod, 
Pilate, the Pharisees, stood before His bar and 
heard their sentence. His fairness is never more 
conspicuous than in His dealing with Judas, whom 
He would not permit to suppose that he was unde- 
tected, Jesus fully recognizing that a man’s proba- 
tion can be carried on only in the light. 

But there is due to human nature more than the 
strictest honesty or truth. Jesus’ authority over 
men, instead of leading Him to be careless in the 
handling of a soul, impelled Him to an exquisite 
carefulness which extended from the needs of the 
body to the more delicate concerns of the mind. 
If He imposes heavy tasks, He remembers the 
frailty of the human frame: ‘Come ye apart, and 
rest awhile’ (Mk 631), If the coming grief saddens 
His companions, He turns from His own far deeper 
sorrow to still their tumultuous distress: ‘ Let not 
your heart be troubled, neither let it be afraid’ 
(Jn 141). If He must rebuke, His reproaches pass 
into excuses: ‘The spirit indeed is willing, but the 
flesh is weak’ (Mt 2641). Most lovely of all is His 
treatment of those who might seem to have for- 
feited all claim to respect. He laboured by a more 
emphatic courtesy, a more tender chivalry, to bind 
up the broken self-respect, and to rebuke that 
insolent contempt of the sinful and degraded which 
so deeply dishonours God. Before the ideal in 
publican and harlot He bowed in reverence, and 
constituted Himself its resolute defender. 

(3) Compassion.—The respect which Jesus has 
for human nature becomes, in presence of human 
need, a very passion for helping, healing, saving. 
The qualities which most deeply impressed the 
men and women of His day, and which shine most 
clearly in His portrait, are not His supernatural 
gifts, but His unwearied goodness, His sincere 
kindness, His great gentleness, His deep and 
tender pity. By these He has captivated the 
imagination, and won the reverence of humanity. 
The narratives have felt the throbbing compassion 
of Jesus’ heart, and have used the very phrase 
with a sweet monotony (Mk 141, Mt 20% 936, Lk 
713, Mt 1414 1532), 

The compassion of Jesus is manifest in the 
wonderful works which are ascribed to Him. All 
of them, with the exception of ‘the coin in the 
fish’s mouth’ and ‘the withering of the fruitless 
fig-tree,’ which have a special didactic aim, are 
works of merey. They are, no doubt, proofs of 
power ; but they are essentially instances of the 
sympathy of Jesus, in virtue of which He enters 
into the fulness of human need. The instinct of 
one Evangelist has no doubt directed subsequent 
thought toward the truth. When Jesus wrought 
His healing miracles, He was fulfilling a prophecy 
which had special reference to sin (Mt 87). By 
no easy exercise of power did He relieve the dis- 
tresses of men, but by a real assumption of their 
sorrow. Every such act stands in organie con- 
nexion with the deed of the Cross, in which He 
bare the sin which is the root of all human 
infirmities, 

_ Yet more conspicuously the compassion of Jesus 
is to be seen in the method of His ministry, which 
led Him to seek the company of sinners, not 
because their sin was not abhorrent to His nature, 
but because He loved His vocation, and loved those 
who were its objects. The disinterestedness which 
Plato ascribes to the true physician deepens, in 
the case of this Healer of men, to a pure and 
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burning passion, Twice His compassion found 
vent in tears: once in presence of man’s mortality, 
once in sight of the city whose abuse of privilege 
had earned extremity of woe. There are depths 
here we cannot fathom, since there is mercifully 
denied us perfect knowledge of the evil which 
Jesus’ knowledge of God fully disclosed to His 
view. Knowing God, living in unbroken fellow- 
ship with Him, Jesus knew, as none other could, 
what sin and death were. He lived and died with 
the spectacle of their power ever before Him. His 
knowledge is the measure of His compassion, and 
both are immeasurable. 

(4) Forgiveness.—Without doubt, Jesus believed 
Himself to be the agent of the Divine love, the 
mediator of the Divine forgiveness. He had power 
on earth to forgive sins (Mt 9°). This forgiveness 
He announced as the prerogative of His office ; but 
the actual experience of forgiveness, as the redeem- 
ing act of God, came through the love which Jesus 
Himself manifested. His welcome of sinners was 
their reception into the fellowship of God. This 
is a fact which no prejudice against doctrine 
ought: to invalidate, which, probably, no doctrine 
can adequately explain. Hence follow two features 
of the portrait of Christ, each most significant and 
suggestive. He accepted the gratitude of forgiven 
sinners as though He were God’s own representa- 
tive (Lk 7#-*°) ; and He regarded sins committed 
against Himself as committed against God, who 
in His mission was seeking to save men. His for- 
giveness of such offences, accordingly, is not meas- 
urable in terms of quantity—unto seven times or 
seventy times seven; but has the very qualities 
of boundlessness and inexhaustibleness which He 
attributes to the forgiveness of God. There is 
only one limitation, and that does not belong to 
the character of God, but to the constitution of 
human nature. There is a sin which hath never 
forgiveness (Mt 123! 82, Mk 328 29, Lk 1210), It does 
not consist, however, in a definite offence against 
God or His Christ, but in a frame of mind, an 
habitude of soul, which is psychologically beyond 
reach of forgiveness. Apart from this limit, which 
on God’s side is none, forgiveness is infinite. 

When, accordingly, we proceed to examine the 
sins committed against Jesus, we perceive that 
they form an ascending scale of guilt, according 
to the advancing measure of light and privilege 
against which they were committed, and so also 
of pain to Him and of peril to the transgressors. 
First, there is the sin of those who were directly 
responsible for His death. Dark and dreadful 
though this was, compounded of the vilest qualities 
of polluted human nature, it was, nevertheless, 
even in its deadliest guilt, not a sin against abso- 
lutely clear conviction. Hence the victim of so 
much wrong prays even while the nails rend His 
flesh: ‘Father, forgive them; for they know not 
what they do’ (Lk 234), It is impossible to narrow 
the scope of this petition to the unconscious instru- 
ments, the Roman soldiers; it must extend also 
to the Jews themselves, to the mob, and even 
to their more guilty rulers. Peter (Ac 317) and 
Paul (1 Co 28) cannot have been mistaken in their 
interpretation of the crime which slew their Lord. 

Second, there is the sin of those who deserted Him 
in His need, and especially of him who denied his 
Master with oaths and curses. They were bound 
to Jesus by every tie of affection and of loyalty. 
He trusted them, and they failed Him, Yet it 
could not be said of them that they knew what 
they did. Their action was without premedita- 
tion, without real sense of its meaning. A spasm 
of overpowering fear confounded their intelligence 
and destroyed their resolution. Shameful it was, 
and must have wrung the heart of Jesus with 
anguish; yet at its worst it was committed 
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against the Son of Man, not against the Holy 
Spirit. They knew not what they were about to 
do, but He knew (Mk 1427), and broke their hearts 
with His free forgiveness (v.72), 

Third, the sin of Judas. Of all the crimes of 
which guilty man is capable, treachery is, in the 
judgment of all men, the most dreadful; and 
therefore Dante (Inferno, xxxi. 134) has placed 
Judas in the jaws of Lucifer. Did Judas, then, 
commit the sin against the Holy Spirit ?* It is 
profitless to discuss the question. No absolute 
verdict is possible. It is certain that Jesus dealt 
with Judas, in clear light of truth, with the 
utmost consideration, and with far-reaching for- 
bearance. Appeal after appeal He made to hin, 
seeking to reveal him to himself, while scrupu- 
lously shielding him from the suspicions of his 
fellows, and retaining him to the last possible 
moment within the sphere of loving influence. 
Finally, He gave him that permission to do wrong 
which human freedom wrings from Divine omni- 
potence, and which is, at the same time, God’s 
severest judgment upon the sinner (Jn 1327, Mt 
26° RV). Who can tell if it be not also God’s last 
offer of mercy ? In the end (perhaps not too late), 
the goodness of Jesus smote with overwhelming 
force upon the conscience of Judas. He ‘repented 
himself’ (Mt 278). Whatever value may be attached 
to such repentance, whatever destiny may have 
awaited Judas beyond the veil of flesh, which he 
so violently tore aside, there can at least be no 
more impressive testimony to the forbearance, the 
love, and the wisdom of Jesus, than this over- 
whelming remorse. 

vy. THE VIRTUES OF HIS VOCATION.—The end 
for which Jesus lived determined all His actions, 
and called into exercise all the virtues of His 
character, as well the more general characteristics 
of spiritual-mindedness, love to God, and love to 
men, as the specific virtues of His social relations. 
The vocation of Jesus, however, as Servant of the 
Lord was definite ; and with respect to it He had 
a definite work to do. Questions as to the concep- 
tions which it implies with respect to the constitu- 
tion of Christ’s person do not now concern us. But 
we are concerned to observe that, in His discharge 
ot His duty, certain aspects of His character shine 
forth with special beauty. They are such as these— 

4. Faithfulness.—There is an unmistakable note 
of compulsion in His life. He has received a pre- 
cise charge, and He will carry it out with absolute 
precision and unswerving fidelity. This is the 
mind of the boy, when as yet the nature of His 
mission cannot have been fully before Him (Lk 
249), This is the conviction of the man, who has 
come to know what office He holds, and what is 
the thing He has to do or endure (Mt 1621, Mk 8%), 
Many specific expressions (e.g. Jn 43+ 94 11% 1) 
and the whole tenor of His life convey the same 
impression of a man looking forward to a goal, in 
itself most terrible, yet pressing toward it with 
unwavering determination. ‘The imperative ot 
duty, and the burden of inexorable necessity, are 
laid upon His conscience ; and He responds with 
complete obedience. 

The author of the Epistle to the Hebrews, who 
displays a singular insight into the ethical condi- 
tions of Christ’s work, mentions the virtue of 
fidelity as being conspicuous in ‘the Apostle ani 
High Priest of our confession’ (He 3?-®), and draws 
a far-reaching parallel and contrast between Him 
and Moses, a8 between a son and a servant. In 
filial faithfulness there are three aspects: (@) per- 
fect identification with the Father’s will, (6) entire 
absorption in the Father’s concerns, (c) free access 
to the Father’s resources; and these are plainly 
seen in Christ’s discharge of His duty. There is 
|not the slightest trace of servility. The will to 
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which He yielded absolute devotion is that of One 
whom He perfectly loved and trusted, to whom He 
could freely come for everything He required. 
The absolute control of the Divine resources, which 
is attributed to Him in the Fourth Gospel (Jn 18°), 
is borne out by every trait of the Synoptic por- 
trait. He was not toiling with inadequate resources 
at an uncomprehended task. Even when the strain 
upon His will is heaviest, and His whole soul shrinks 
from what lies before Him, there is one word which 
delivers His faithfulness from any suspicion of 
bondage: ‘Father, if it be possible’ . : . (Mt 
263% 422 Mk 1435, Lk 2242), 

2. Courage.—The courage of Jesus Christ is the 
crown of His faithfulness. It was not tested by 
such occasions as the sinking ship or the stricken 
field, but by conditions yet more severe. Out- 
raged prejudice, wounded pride of caste, threatened 
privilege, were banded together to destroy Him. 
They disguised themselves in zeal for the honour 
of God. ‘They, no doubt, attracted to their side 
sincere, though unenlightened, loyalty to His cause ; 
and Jesus must have known the reformer’s keenest 
pain, the sense of wounding good and true men. 
They sought alliances with powers most alien to 
their professed aims. They found support in the 
ignorant enthusiasm of the multitude, who mistook 
the aims of Jesus, and in the more culpable mis- 
understanding of His disciples and friends. The 
Fourth Gospel is surely historic in representing 
the breach between Jesus and the leaders of the 
religious world of His day as having taken place 
in the opening weeks of His ministry. It is in- 
conceivable that the wide divergence of His views 
from those of the Pharisees and Sadducees should 
not have been manifest in the very first announce- 
ment of them. He certainly was not, and His 
adversaries could not have been, blind to the issues 
of the controversy. It had not proceeded far, 
when it became apparent to them that it could 
be terminated only by their defeat or by His 
destruction. With unscrupulous plans and bitter 
hate they laboured to compass His ruin. With 
sublime courage He persevered in His vocation, 
though He was well aware that every step He 
took only made the end more certain. When the 
end comes, it finds Him spiritually prepared. He 
moves with firm and equal tread. From the 
loving fellowship of the Supper He passes, without 
bewilderment, to the conflict of Gethsemane. From 
the shadow of the trees and the darker shade of 
His unknown agony, He goes to face the traitor, 
with no other tremor than that of amazement at 
such consummate wickedness (Lk 2248) ; and sur- 
renders Himself to the instruments of injustice, 
less their captive than their conqueror. Amid 
the worst tortures men ean inflict, we hear no 
murmur. We do not merely observe, with what 
of admiration it might have deserved, a stoical 
fortitude, which proudly repels every assault on 
the self-sufficiency of the human spirit. We 
observe a more moving spectacle, the Servan tof 
the Lord accepting unfathomed pain as the crown 
of His vocation, thus rendering to the Father a 
perfect obedience, and finishing the work given 
Him to do, 

3. Patience.—It is an error to describe patience 
as a ‘passive’ virtue, if by that epithet is indi- 
cated the spirit which makes no resistance, because 
resistance is seen to be futile. Patience is rather 
the associate of courage, and springs from the same 
root, namely, identification of will with a great 
and enduring purpose. Jesus has made the eternal 
purpose of God for the redemption of man the 
controlling principle of His life; and therefore 
He is enabled to be patient, in the widest and 
deepest meanings of the term. He patiently waits 
for God. This lesson He learned from the OT; 
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this gift He acquired in that deep communion. 
with God, which was the privilege of the OT 
believer, and is the heart of all true religion. 
Nothing is more remarkable in a man so intense, 
endowed, moreover, with supernatural powers, 
than His reserve. He is eager for the achieve- 
ment of His task, straitened till His baptism be 
accomplished (Lk 12°). Yet He is never betrayed 
into rashness of speech or action. He maintains 
His attitude of intent expectancy. ‘The idea of 
an ‘hour’ for Himself, and for His work, and for 
His great victory, known to the Father, and made 
known at His discretion, lies deep in the heart of 
Jesus (Mk 13% 1441, Lk 1021, Jn 24 421 28 25-28 780 820 
1228 27, 131171). To Him time was the measure of 
God’s purpose ; death, ‘God’s instant.’ He puaxpo- 
dupe?, suffers long with wayward or injurious persons. 
God hides Him in His pavilion from the strife of 
tongues, and from that sense of personal injury 
which enkindles temper and provokes unadvised 
speech. So identified is He with God, that offences 
against Himself lose themselves in Divine forgive- 
ness. His meekness is not weakness, but that 
amazing strength which can take up a personal 
wrong, and carry it into the Divine presence with 
vicarious suffering. He trouéver, endures in undying 
hope the severest trial (He 127%). The idea that 
His death was unexpected by Jesus, and felt by 
Him to demand an explanation which He attempted 
to provide in obscure suggestions and laboured 
analogies, is most false to the profound unity of 
His character. The Cross is the key. to His char- 
acter. This was the climax of His mission, the 
introduction to the victory which lay beyond; 
and this, when it came, He endured with a ‘ brave 
patience’ which was rooted in His assurance that 
His vocation was from God and could not fail. 
This was His victory, even His patience (Rey 19). 

4. Calmness.—The patience of Jesus has for its 
inner correlative deep serenity of soul. He lived 
in God; and, therefore, He was completely master 
of Himself. We observe in Him, as a matter of 
course, that control of the so-called lower desires 
of our nature which was the Greek conception of 
sober-mindedness or temperance. We see, beyond 
this, a more remarkable proof of self-possession 
in His control over the very motives and desires 
which impelled Him to devote His life to the 
service of God and man. There is no feeling of 
strain in the utterances of His soul as He speaks 
of or to His Father. The phenomena of excite- 
ment or rapture, which disfigure so many religious 
biographies, are wholly absent from the record of 
His deepest experiences. In His attitude toward 
men, whom He regarded it as His mission to save, 
there is perfect sanity. The harsh or strident 
note, which is scarcely ever absent in the speeches 
of reformers, is never audible in His words. His 
love for men is not a mountain torrent, but a deep, 
calm current, flowing through all His activities. 
We cannot, with verbal exactness, attribute to Him 
the ‘enthusiasm of humanity,’ which the author 
of Ecce Homo regards as the essential quality of a 
Christian in relation to his fellow-men, if, at least, 
the phrase suggest even the slightest want of 
balance, or any ignorance of the issues of action, 
or any carelessness with respect to them. He is 
the minister of the Divine purposes, never of His 
own emotions, however pure and lofty these may 
be. Yet we are not to impute to Him any un- 
emotional callousness. He never lost His calm- 
ness ; but He was not always calm. He repelled 
temptation with deep indignation (Mk 883), Hypo- 
crisy roused Him to aflame of judgment (Mk 3° 
1]}>17, Mt 23126), Treachery shook Him to the 
very centre of His being (Jn 1324). The waves of 
human sorrow broke over Him with a greater 
grief than wrung the bereaved sisters (Jn Ueszodnyy: 
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There were times when He bore an unknown 
agony, which could be shared by none, though 
He sought for human Sympathy up to the very 
gates of the sanctuary of pain (Jn 1227, Mk 1482-84), 
Yet, whatever His soul’s discipline might be, He 
never lost His self-control, was never distracted or 
afraid, but remained true to His mission and to 
His Father. He feels anger, or sorrow, or trouble, 
but these emotions are under the control of a will 
that is one with the Divine will, and therefore are 
comprehended within the perfect peace of a mind 
stayed on God. 

5. Self-sacrifice—‘ Christ pleased not Himself’ 
(Ro 15°). These words, brief though they be, sum 
up the character of Christ as St. Paul conceived 
it. They convey, without doubt, the impression 
made by the record of His life. If this estimate 
is just, if Christ was an absolutely unselfish man, 
if He made a full sacrifice of Himself, His char- 
acter stands alone, unique in the moral universe. 
We cannot make this statement without raising 
problems of immense difficulty, which it is the 
business of theology to face. But no mystery 
beyond ought to restrict our acknowledgment of 
ethical fact. Christ had a self, like other men, 
and might have made it, in its intense individu- 
ality, His end, laying a tax upon the whole uni- 
verse in order to satisfy it. The ideal of self- 
satisfaction was necessarily present to His mind, 
inasmuch as it is inevitably suggested in all self- 
consciousness. It was definitely presented to Him 
in His temptation in the wilderness. But once 
for all in that initial conflict, and again and again 
in life, He beat back the temptation, rejected that 
ideal, surrendered Himself to His vocation, and 
sought no other satisfaction than its fulfilment. 
His life is a sacrifice. He set the world behind 
His back, and had no place or portion in it (Lk 98). 
The way He went was the path of self-denial and 
cross-bearing (Mk 8*4, Jn 1275-25), His death was 
a sacrifice. The death of one whose life was a 
sacrifice must have had sacrificial significance for 
God and man. It could not be a fate to be ex- 
plained by an after-thought. It must have been 
essentially an action, a voluntary offering made to 
God, laid on the altar of human need. The story 
of the Passion, read from the point where He stead- 
fastly set His face to go to Jerusalem to the point 
where He went, as He was wont, to the Mount of 
Olives, and so through every detail of suffering, 
portrays, indeed, one led as a lamb to the slaughter, 
but as certainly one who, having power to keep 
His life, laid it down, in free surrender, in deep 
love tothe Father (Jn 1017-18), Hé was endowed 
with powers which He might have exerted to 
deliver Himself from the hand of His enemies ; 
He did not so exert them. He did not even 
employ them to win one slightest alleviation of 
His sufferings. He might have saved Himself ; 
yet, with deeper truth, Himself He could not save. 
The self-sacrifice of Christ is the foundation of the 
Kingdom of God, tine purchase of man’s redemption, 
the basis of that morality which finds in Him its 
standard and its example. 


Concluding estimate.—When we have ‘studied 
the character of Christ from the points of view sug- 
gested in the foregoing scheme, we are conscious 
that we are only on the threshold of a great sub- 
ject, to whose wealth of meaning no formal study 
can do justice. The character of Christ presents 
‘ ynsearchable riches’ to every sympathetic student. 
Eyery generation, since His bodily presence was 
withdrawn, has been pursuing that investigation ; 
none has comprehended His fulness, or been forced 
to look elsewhere for information and inspiration. 
He has laid upon us the necessity of continuously 
seeking to understand Him, and of applying, in 
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the manifold occasions and circumstances of life, 
the fulness of the moral ideal presented in Himself. 

1. When, however, we pause in our detailed study 
—to whatever length we may have carried it—or 
in our application of His precept and example— 
however successfully, or with whatever wistful 
consciousness of failure, we may have pursued it; 
when we lift our gaze afresh to the portrait pre- 
sented in the Gospels, the impression deepens upon 
us with new and overwhelming conviction, that in 
Christ there is achieved, as a fact of the moral 
universe, goodness, not merely comparative, but 
absolute. It is not merely that among the choice 
spirits of our race He occupies the front rank, 
but that He stands alone. Jesus Christ is the 
Master of all who seek to know God, in the sense 
that His character is supreme and final in the 
moral progress of humanity. He is completely 
human. Like men, He pursued the pathway of 
development. Like men, He was assailed by 
temptation, and waged incessant warfare with 
evil suggestions. Yet He is absolutely unique. 
He is not merely better than other men. He is 
what all men ought to be. It is not merely that 
we see in Him an approximation to the moral 
ideal, nearer and more successful than is to be 
discerned in any other man ; but that we find in 
Hiin the moral ideal, once for all realized and 
incarnated, so that no man can ever go beyond 
Him, while all men in all ages will find it their 
strength and joy to grow up toward the measure 
of His stature. Again and again we are made to 
feel, when we contemplate such virtues as have 
been adverted to in the preceding pages, e.g. love 
to God, love to men, consecration, unselfishness, 
and the like, that there is the note of absoluteness 
in His attainment. Between Him and the ideal 
there is no hairbreadth of disparity. His fulfilment 
of the will of God is complete. What God meant 
man to be is at once disclosed and finished. 

2. The positive conception of the absolute good- 
ness of Jesus carries with it the negative conception 
of His sinlessness. As we stand before the figure 
in the Gospels, our sense of His perfection reaches 
special solemnity and tenderness in the impression 
of His stainless and lovely purity. Attempts, no 
doubt, have been made to fasten some charge of 
sin on Jesus, eg. that of a hasty or imperious 
temper ; or even to extract from Himself some 
acknowledgment of imperfection (Mk 10!§). These 
attempts have totally failed, and have exhibited 
nothing so clearly as the fact that they are after- 
thoughts, designed to establish the a@ priort dogma 
that sinlessness is an impossibility. Such pro- 
cedure is, of course, wholly unscientific. If a 
record, otherwise trustworthy, presents us with 
the portrait of a sinless man, we are not entitled 
to reject its testimony because, if we accept it, we 
shall have to abandon a dogmna or revise an in- 
duction. When, accordingly, we study the NT 
with unprejudiced mind, two great certainties are 
established beyond question. 

(1) The impression of His sinlessness made upon 
His disciples.—Some of these men had been in 
close contact with Him, a fellowship so intimate 
that it was impossible that they could be mistaken 
in Him. Through this intimacy their moral ideas 
were enlarged and enriched ; their spiritual insight 
was made delicate and true. The men who created 
the ethic of the NT are the spiritual leaders of the 
human race, and they owed their inspiration to 
their Master. They knew all the facts. They 
were spiritually competent to form a sound esti- 
mate. Without a tinge of hesitation they ascribe 
to Him complete separation from the very principle 
of evil (1 P 272, 2 Co 5%!, 1 Jn 35, He 416776). They 
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from the holiness of God would have reduced the 
claim they made on behalf of their Master to 
utter confusion (Ac 3! 72224, 1 Jn 21). A group 
of men, who knew Christ thoroughly, believed Him 
to be sinless. A generation, which had the facts 
fully before them, accepted this as the truth re- 
garding Jesus of Nazareth. Add to this the 
mysterious effect the personality of Jesus had 
upon those whose contact with Him was brief, 
even momentary—Pilate (Lk 23), Pilate’s wife 
(Mt 2719), the centurion who superintended the 
judicial murder (Mk 15%, Lk 2347), the malefactor 
who died beside Him (Lk 234ff-), Among all the 
witnesses the traitor himself is the clearest and 
fullest (Mt 27+). 

The knowledge which spirit has of spirit, the 
insight of our moral nature, the verdict of con- 
science, are all confounded if the taint of sin lay 
on the soul of Jesus. 

(2) His own self-knowledge and His own self- 
witness, which establish the fact of a conscience 
at once perfectly true and absolutely void of any 
sense of sin. 

(a) He taught His disciples to pray for forgive- 
ness ; but He never set them the example of asking 
it on His own behalf. He was their example in 
prayer as inallelse; but that which is a constituent 
element in the prayers of all sinful men, the con- 
fession of sin and the supplication of forgiveness, 
does not appear in any prayer of His. ‘There is 
even a scrupulous avoidance of any phrase which 
would seem to include Himself in the class of those 
whose prayers must contain this element, e.g. 
Mt 6% 14 711, where ‘ye’ is emphatic and significant. 

(0) He is absolutely intolerant of evil. He 
counsels the extreme of loss in preference to its 
presence (Mk 949), He traces it to its source in 
heart and will, and demands cleansing and renewal 
there (Mk 73). Yet nowhere does He bewail His 
own pollution, or seek for cleansing. He lives a 
life of strenuous devotion; but there is not a hint 
of any process of mortifying sin in His members. 
Such unconsciousness of sin is a psychological 
impossibility, if His was simply the goodness of an 
aspiring, struggling, human soul, striving after 
the ideal, and ever drawing nearer it. By the 
very height of His ideal He would be convicted of 
shortcoming. But nothing in His language or 
bearing suggests, even remotely, such a conviction. 
We know this Man, and we know that in His own 
consciousness there was no gulf between Him and 
perfection, and that to His own deepest feeling 
there was between Him and the Father perfect 
moral identity. If this Man be a sinner, the com- 
petence of the moral judgment is destroyed for ever, 

(c) He required moral renewal on the part of all 
men (Mt 18%, Jn 3°). But there is no record of 
the conversion of Jesus, and there is no hint of a 
belief on His part that He needed it. True, He 
accepted, or rather demanded, baptism of John; 
but His action, as interpreted by Himself, plainly 
implies that in uniting Himself with the sinful 
people, He was under constraint of love, and not 
under the compulsion of an alarmed and awakened 
conscience. That there was anything in His ex- 
perience analogous to a death to sin of His own, 
and a rising into a life of new obedience, is con- 
tradicted by every line of the Gospel portrait. 

(d) He loved and pitied sinners. His sympa- 
thetic treatment of them stands in lovely contrast 
with the cruelty of the Pharisaic method. Yet, in 
all His dealing with sinners, He preserves the 
note of ethical distinction. He unites Himself 
with sinners. His sin-bearing is a fact, even 
before Calvary. Yet at the point of closest and 
most sympathetic union with sinners there is com- 
plete inward aloofness from their sin. The con- 
tention that only a sinner can properly understand 


a sinner, and fully sympathize with him, is purely. 
a priori, and absolutely refuted by the ministry 
of Jesus. Did any philanthropist, any lover of 
souls, ever sympathize as Jesus did with sinners? 
Long before Christ, Plato had noted and disposed 
of the fallacy that a man needs to be tainted with 
sin before he can effectively deal with it. ‘ Vice 
can never know both itself and virtue ; but virtue 
in a well-instructed nature will in time acquire a 
knowledge at once of itself and of vice. The 
virtuous man, therefore, and not the vicious man, 
will make the wise judge’ (Republic, 409). Let us 
add, not a wise judge merely, but a loving friend 
and helper. Sin is a hindrance, not a help, in 
loving. ‘The crowning help which Jesus bestowed 
on sinners was the forgiveness of sins. ‘This was 
beyond doubt a Divine prerogative, both in the 
minds of those who observed His conduct and in 
His own. If He exercised it, therefore, while 
aware of His own sinfulness, He was uttering 
blasphemy, and the worst verdict of His critics was 
justifiable. His forgiving sin is absolute proof 
that to His own consciousness He was sinless. 

(e) He died for sinners. What has just b. 
said of His forgiving sinners applies with yet 
mightier force to His deed in dying. He believed 
it to be of such unique value for God that, on the 
ground of it, He could forgive the sins of men. 
Without trenching on the discussions that gather 
round the death of Christ, and without attempting 
any dogmatic statement, we are safe in asserting 
that to Jesus His blood was covenant blood, rati- 
fying the New Coyenant which had been the pro- 
found anticipation of OT prophecy (Jer 315184). 
No man, conscious of being himself a sinner, could 
have supposed that his death would create the 
Covenant and procure the forgiveness of sins. Since 
Jesus certainly believed that His death would 
have this stupendous effect, it is certain also that 
He believed Himself to be utterly removed from 
the need of forgiveness. 

What is thus to be traced, as the implication of 
our Lord’s dealing with sinners, becomes in the 
Fourth Gospel His explicit self-assertion. It may 
be that, had these utterances stood alone, they 
might have been discounted as due to dogmatic 
preconceptions on the part of the writer. Since, 
however, they are in complete psychological har- 
mony with the whole Synoptic portraiture, they 
cannot be thusexplainedaway. ‘They are, besides, 
precisely what might be looked for, and carry with 
them strong internal evidence of their genuineness. 
Innocence may be unconscious of itself, but not 
that sinlessness which is the correlate of perfection. 
Self-knowledge must accompany that goodness 
which grows toward maturity, and maintains its 
integrity against temptation. Jesus did not live in 
a golden mist. He may be trusted in His self- 
witness ; and the occasions mentioned in the 
Fourth Gospel on which He bore such witness are 
precisely those of great trial or deep experience, 
when a man is permitted, nay required, to state 
the truth regarding Himself. He bears witness: 
(a) before His enemies, as part of His self-defence 
(Jn 86), arguing from His purity of heart to His 
undimmed visicn of things unseen; (8) to His 
own, as example and encouragement (Jn 15), 
revealing the secret of a serene and joyful life, as 
part of His last charge and message; (vy) to His 
Father, in an hour of sacred communion (Jn 174), 
as the review and estimate of His life; (6) on the 
cross (Jn 19%), as the summary of His long war- 
fare, the note of final achievement of the whole 
will of God. 

If Jesus were in any degree sinful, He mast 
have known it, and had He known it He would 
have told us, If He knew it and did not tell us, 
we should have just cause of complaint against 
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Him, since, in that case, He must have allowed a 
false impression to grow up regarding Him. If He 
was sinful and did not know it, He must fall out 
of the rank of the best men, because in that case 
He lacks the noblest and most moving element in 
the character of those who have agonized heaven- 
ward,—a deep sense of demerit and an adoring 
sense of the grace of God. But, in truth, the 
mere statement of these alternatives and infer- 
ences is intolerable. The conscience of the race 
has been created by Jesus Christ. His character 
is at once the rebuke and the inspiration of every 
age. He is the moral ideal realized once for all. 
There is no other, no higher goodness than that 
which is incarnated in Him; and, as has been 
said, ‘the difference between the highest morality 
that exists and a perfect one is a difference not of 
degree, but of kind’ (Davidson, Theol. of O.T.). 

To this affirmation regarding Jesus we are con- 
strained to come. Nothing less is a fair inter- 
pretation of the record. He stands alone. Man 
though He be, He is distinguished from all men by 
unique moral and spiritual excellence. Between 
Him and God there is a relationship to which there 
is no parallel in the case of any other man. The 
absolute distinctiveness of the character of Christ 
is not a dogma, constructed under philosophical or 
theological influences. It is a fact to which every 
line of the portrait bears unanswerable evidence. 
Stated as a fact, however, it becomes at once a 
problem which cannot be evaded. ‘ Whence hath 
this man these things?’ How the answer shall be 
framed,—whether the Nicene formula is adequate, 
or, if not, how it is to be corrected and supple- 
mented, is the task laid upon the intellect and 
conscience of the Church of to-day. It is certain 
that upon the earnestness and honesty with which 
she takes up that task will depend her vitality and 
her permanence. It is certain also that intellectual 
progress in apprehending the mystery of the Person 
of Christ will be conditioned by moral progress in 
apprehending, appropriating, and reproducing the 
perfection of His character. 


LiITERATURE.—The main source for any character study of 
Christ must be sought in the Gospels themselves. The Lives of 
Christ will, of course, give abundant information and help: 
Neander, Edersheim, Didon, Weiss, Beyschlag, Keim. Works 
dealing directly with the character of Christ as an ethical study 
seem to be rare. All Dr. Bruce’s works are penetrated by the 
ethical spirit : Training of the Twelve, Kingdom of God, Gali- 
lean Gospel, Apologetics, Humiliation of Christ. Seeley’s Ecce 
Homo and Abbott’s Philochristus are helpful. An anonymous 
work, The Gospel for the Nineteenth Century (Longmans, 
Green, & Co.) has a most valuable study of the character of Christ. 
Robinson’s Studies in the Character of Christ (Longmans, 
Green, & Co., 1900), Ullmann’s Sinlessness of Jesus, Forrest's 
Christ of History and Experience, and Prof. Garvie’s recent 
papers in the Zxpositor, on ‘The Inner Life of Christ,’ Godet’s 
Defence of the Christian Faith, Mackintosh's Primer of Apolo- 
getics, Nichol’s The Church's One Foundation, all deal with 
aspects of the subject. References also are to be found in works 
on Systematic Theology, by such writers as Dorner, Martensen, 
Oosterzee, and in last-named author’s Image of Christ, as well 
as in treatises on Christian Ethics; cf. also Stalker’s Imago 
Christi; Fairbairn’s Studies in the Life of Ohrist, ch. iii. ; Herr- 
mann’s Communion wilh God, p. 70 tf. ; Liddon’s BL, Lect. iv. 

T. B. KILPATRICK. 


CHARGER.—The utensil referred to (Mt 148-01, 
Mk 625. 23) was a flat tray or salver (Gr. riya) with 
a narrow rim, and was usually made of brass, the 
surface being plain or ornamented with engraved 
or embossed designs, and varying in size from one 
to three feet in diameter. At an Oriental meal 
the tray is laid upon a low stool, the dishes being 
placed upon it, while those who partake sit or 
recline around it. The tray is also carried around 
by an attendant when presenting wine or drinks 
composed of water flavoured with lemon, rose, or 
violet essences. , 

In the two passages that describe Salome’s re- 
quest at Herod’s birthday feast, the charger is 
mentioned as an essential part o 
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In both narratives the demand is for the head of 
John the Baptist ina charger. In explanation of 
this it has to be noted that the daughter of Hero- 
dias had demeaned herself to play the part of a hired 
Oriental dancer, with the usual accompaniments 
of paint and jewellery, loose and showy costume, 
and gestures of indelicate suggestion. The appear- 
ance and dancing of the young princess had capti- 
vated the guests already exhilarated by the royal 
banquet, and prepared them to applaud anything 
clever and audacious from the same person, The 
king entered into the spirit of the occasion, and 
treating her as a paid performer, offered her for 
her services anything she might desire. And go 
when she requested that the head of John the 
Baptist might be served up to her on one of the 
trays from which the guests were being regaled, the 
unfeeling jest implied that this would be to her both 
her professional fee and her portion of the feast. 

It was John the Baptist’s last testimony against 
the artificial and insincere spirit of the age. When 
such a crime could be so lightly committed, the 
day of the Lord upon the nation could not be 
far off. Afterwards, when Herod addressed his 
questions to Christ, it was to find Him absolutely 
silent (Lk 23°), The atrophy of moral feeling may 
be gradual, and be relieved by intervals of wrestling 
and zegret, but at last unwillingness to feel becomes 
inability to feel. 

A touch of witty caricature or grotesque ex- 
aggeration has often since then given pass and 
plausibility to something essentially wrong and 
in itself repulsive. When society is made selfish 
and artificial by luxury and the love of pleasure, 
it will keep its oaths of personal vanity although 
the gratification should stifle the voice of sincerity 
and truth. G. M. MACKIE. 


CHICKENS.—See ANIMALS, p. 642. 


CHIEF PRIESTS (dpxcepets).—In the Gospels 
apxvepevs properly denotes the individual who for 
the time being held the office of Jewish high 
priest; and when the word occurs in its singular 
form, ‘high priest’ is the almost invariable render- 
ing it receives throughout the NT, both in AV 
and RV (in Lk 8? ém dpyvepéws” Avva kal Kaidga is 
rendered in AV ‘Annas and Caiaphas being the 
high priests,’ and in RV ‘in the high priesthood 
of Annas and Caiaphas.’ In Ac 1914 dpycepeds, as 
applied to ‘one Sceva, a Jew,’ is rendered ‘chief of 
the priests’ in AV, ‘achief priest’? in RV). For 
a general treatment of the office of the dpycepe’s in 
NT times, and also of the use of the word as a 
title of Christ by the author of Hebrews, reference 
must be made to art. HIGH PRIEST. But in the 
Gospels and Acts the word occurs very frequently 
in the plural form (cf. Jos. Vita, 38, BJ Iv. iii. 
7, 9, 10, and passim), and on all such occasions, 
both in AV and RV, it is translated ‘ chief priests.’ 
It is these dpxcepets, not the apyrepeds proper, with 
whom we are concerned in the present article. 

The precise meaning of dpxiepets, aS We meet it 
in the Gospeis and Josephus, is not easily deter- 
mined. A common explanation used to be that 
these ‘chief priests’ were the heads or presidents 
of the twenty-four courses into which the Jewish 
priesthood was divided (1 Ch 244, 2 Ch 8!4, Lk 15:8 ; 
Jos. Ant. vil. xiv. 7), or at least that these heads 
of the priestly courses were included under the 
term (see, ¢.g., the Lexicons of Cremer and Grimm- 
Thayer, s.v. dpxvepeds; Alford on Mt 24). Itis true 
that some support for this view may be found in 
the expressions ‘all the chief (RV ‘ chiefs’) of the 
priests’? (2 Ch 3614, Neh 127), ‘the chief priests’ 
(RV ‘the chiefs of the priests,’ Ezr 10°). But it is 
noticeable, as Schiirer pointed out (‘ Die apxuepets 


f the stipulation. }im NT’ in SA for 1872), that in the LXX the word 
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dpxvepets is never used of the heads of the priestly 
courses, and that the nearest approximations to 
this term are such phrases as dpxovres TOv_marpidy 
trav lepéwy (1 Ch 24%), dpxovres ray lepéwy (Neh 12’). 
And most scholars now take the view that the 
dpxvepets were high priests rather than ‘chief 
priests,’ not leading representatives from the 
general body of the priesthood, but members of 
an exclusive high priestly caste. * 

As applied to this high priestly class, the word 
dpxvepets would seem to denote primarily the 
official high priest together with a group of ex- 
high priests. For by NT times the high priestly 
office had sunk far from its former greatness. It 
was no longer hereditary, and no longer held for 
life. Both Herod and the Roman legates deposed 
and set up high priests at their pleasure (Jos. 
Ant. XX. x. 1), as the Seleucidze appear to have 
done at an earlier period (2 Mac 4%; Jos. Ant, XII. 
v. 1). Thus there were usually several ex-high 
priests alive at the same time, and these men, 
though deprived of office, still retained the title 
of dpxvepets and still exercised considerable power 
in the Jewish State (cf. Jos. Vita, 38, BJ I. xii. 
6, IV. iii. 7, 9, 10, Iv. iv. 3). In the notable case of 
Annas, we even have an ex-high priest whose 
influence was plainly greater than that of the 
apxtepevs proper (cf. Lk 37, Jn 18%: *4, Ac 48). 

But Schiirer further maintains that, in addition 
to the ex-high priests, the title was applied to the 
members of those families from which the high 
priests were usually chosen—the évos apxveparixdy 
of Ac 4°. It appears from a statement of Josephus 
that the dignity of the high priesthood was con- 
fined to a few select families (BJ Iv. ili. 6); and 
that this was really the case becomes clear upon 
an examination of the list which Schiirer has 
compiled, from the various references given by the 
Jewish historian, of the twenty-eight holders of the 
office during the Romano-Herodian period (H./JP 
II. 1. 196 ff., 204). Above all, in one passage (BJ 
VI. il. 2) Josephus, after distinguishing the viol ray 
dpxvepéwv from the dpxcepets themselves, apparently 
combines both classes under the general designa- 
tion of dpx-epets. Schiirer accordingly comes to 
the conclusion, which has been widely adopted, 
that the dpycepeis of the NT and Josephus ‘ consist, 
in the first instance, of the high priests properly 
so called, 7.e. the one actually in office and those 
who had previously been so, and then of the mem- 
bers of those privileged families from which the 
high priests were taken’ (op. cit. p. 206). These, 
then, were in all probability the ‘chief priests’ of 
the EV. They belonged to the party of the 
Sadducees (Ac 57; Jos. Ant. Xx. ix. 1), and were, 
formally at least, the leading personages in the 
Sanhedrin.t But in NT times their influence, 
even in the Sanhedrin, was inferior to that of the 
scribes and Pharisees, who commanded the popu- 
lar sympathies as the high priestly party did not 
(Jos. Ant. XII. x. 6, XVII. i. 4; cf. Ac 5348 Q368-), 

Lirrraturge.—Schtrer, HJP 1. i. pp. 174-184, 195-206, and 
‘Die a py sepEis im NT’ in SK, 1872, pp. 593-657; Edersheim, Life 
and Times of Jesus the Messiah, i. p. 322f.; Ewald, HI vii. p. 
479 ff. ; Hastings’ DB, artt. ‘ Priests and Levites’ and ‘ Priest in 
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CHILDHOOD.1t—i. Tur CuripHoop or JEsus.— 
In the Lukan narratives of the Infancy and Child- 
hood our Lord is described both as 7d macdlov "Incots 


2H In accordance with this view, Dr. Moffatt, in his Historical 
New Testament, renders &pyispers “high priests,’ a plan which 
has also been adopted by the editor of The Corrected English 
New Testament (1905). E 
+ When a pxsepers are mentioned in the NT along with ypapeue- 
au and sperBirepo, they almost invariably occupy the first 
place. ; 
t Por the Greek terms relating to the period of childhood 
see following article. ; 
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in His earliest years (Lk 27: so also in Mt 2 
throughout), and as 'Ijcots 6 mats when twelve years 
old. Beyond, however, the brief stories of Mt 2and 
Lk 2 we seek in vain for any information having 
any authority whatever concerning the early years 
of Jesus, or, for that matter, any part of His life 
prior to the Ministry. And what small fragments 
these beautiful stories are! This dearth of in- 
formation for which so great a craving has been 
felt has repeatedly been remarked on: yet, after 
all, need we wonder very much at the silence of the 
Evangelical narratives concerning these matters? 
The early life of Jesus appears not to have come 
within their scope; for the purpose of the Evan- 
gelical compilation was not to turnish a ‘Life’ in 
the modern sense, but to set forth a gospel. Their 
interest in Jesus in this respect begins pre-em1- 
nently with His baptism, as the simple exordium 
of St. Mark’s Gospel indicates—‘ The beginning of 
the gospel of Jesus Christ.’ Even in the case of 
St. Luke’s Gospel, with its peculiar stock of early 
narratives in chs. 1. 2, the preface to the Acts 
indicates that its great concern was with the 
things that Jesus did and taught (Ac 1). What- 
ever may be our views as to the source and au- 
thority of what is recorded in Mt 1. 2, and whether 
we care to use the term ‘envelope’ (see Bacon, 
Introd. p. 198) or not in speaking of this portion 
of the Gospel, it is clear that these two chapters 
are something superadded to the main body otf the 
Synoptic tradition ; and it is the same with Lk 1. 2. 
The main narrative begins in the case of each of 
these Gospels at ch. 3, where parallels with St. 
Mark also begin to be furnished. 

All that we have in the Canonical Gospels con- 
cerning the childhood of Jesus, strictly speaking, 
is found in Lk 2”-*?. The first twelve years are 
covered by y.*#, whilst v.°* has to suftice for all the 
remaining years up to the commencement of the 
Ministry. The writer has nothing to tell save the 
story of the Visit to the Temple, and contents 
himself for the rest with simple general statements 
in Hebraic phraseology that irresistibly reminds 
us of what is said of ‘the child Samuel’ (1 S 27) 8), 
He has used practically the same formula to cover 
years of John the Baptist’s history (1%). As for 
the story of the Visit to the Temple, there is that 
about it which carries conviction that we have here 
a genuine and delightful glimpse of our Lord in 
His childhood—one only glimpse, which, however, 
suffices to show us what manner of child He was, 
on the principle of ex wno disce omnes. It is to be 
noted that there i8 no hint that He was regarded 
as a prodigy by His parents and the neighbours 
with whom He travelled up to Jerusalem. The 
element of the merely coir eclloan is at a minimum. 
The wonder that does show itself is in the region 
of the spirit, and appears in the beautiful intelli- 
gence and rare spiritual gleams (vv.47-°") which the 
Boy displayed, astonishing alike to the Rabbis 
and to His bewildered parents. 

The silence and restraint of the Canonical Gospels 
on this subject are best appreciated when viewed 
against the background which the Apocryphal 
Gospels supply. Perhaps the most valuable ser- 
vice that the latter writings render is that com- 
parison with them so strongly brings out the 
intrinsie value and superiority of our Canonical 
Gospels. They show us conclusively what men 
with a free hand could and would do This is 
conspicuously the case with reference to the early 
years of Jesus. The extravagant and miraculous 
stories told concerning His infancy and childhood, 
taken by themselves, would suftice to crush out 
the historicity of Jesus and consign Him to the 
region of the mythical. We seek in vain in these 
writings for anything like a sober account of our 
Lord’s growth and general history during this 
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period: we find nothing but a congeries of grotesque 


wonder-tales concerning the doings of the Boy. 
His miraculous powers prove to be of singular 


advantage to Joseph, for when a beam or plank 
has been cut too short Jesus rectifies the mistake 
by merely pulling it out to the required length. 

e changes boys into kids, and anon restores them 
to their former condition. He carries both fire 
and water adie easily in His cloak. When play- 
ing with other ash and making figures of various 
beasts and birds, Jesus makes those He had formed 
walk and fly, and eatand drink. Wonderful works 
of healing are also ascribed to the Child ; and some 
of them take strange forms, in curious eontrast 
to the stories of the works of Jesus found in our 
Gospels. £.g. Simon the Cananan as a boy is 
nigh to death through having been bitten by a 
serpent. Jesus makes the serpent itself come and 
suck out all the poison from the wound; then He 
curses it, and immediately the creature bursts 
asunder. The cure of demoniacs, of lepers, of the 
blind and maimed and sick, and the raising of the 
dead, are all ascribed to the Child Jesus, and 
always with more or less grotesqueness of cir- 
cumstance. Strangest thing of all, a whole series 
of vindictive and destructive miracles are given 
which offer the most flagrant contrast to all that 
we know of our Lord, and which, if true, would 
have made Him a veritable terror to all with whom 
He came into contact. Boys who thwart Him in 
piay are immediately struck dead: others who 
take action against Him are blinded. It is true 
the mischief is usually repaired by Him in re- 
sponse to earnest entreaty; but the vengeful 
malevolence is conspicuous throughout. In the 
stories, again, relating to His early education, 
Jesus is represented as being wun oe terrible 
to more than one master to whom He was sent 
to learn His letters. But a comparison of the 
story of the Visit to the Temple, as told in the 
Arabic Gospel of the Infancy and other such writ- 
ings, with the narrative as we have it in Lk 2, 
serves as well as possible to show the untrust- 
worthy character of the Apocryphal Gospels, 
whatever curious interest may attach to them. 
For the simple and natural statement of St. Luke, 
that ‘all that heard Him were amazed at His 
understanding and His answers,’ we find Him 
represented as not only getting the gee hand 
of the great Rabbis in relation to the knowledge 
of the Torah, but as giving profound instruction 
to philosophers in astronomy, natural science, and 
medicine, explaining to them ‘physics and meta- 
physics, hyperphysics and hypophysics,’ and many 
other things. 

1 iti i in particular, abound in 
eg a ol tao ebininont oF ee as Gospel of pseudo- 
Matthew, the Protevangelium of James, the Arabic Gospel of 
the Infancy, and the Gospel of Thomas in its various forms. 
The Thomas Gospel is mainly answerable for the stories of 
vindictive miracles referred to above. The Syriac form of this 
Gospel is entitled in the MS (6th cent.) the ‘Boyhood of Our 
Lord Jesus.’ 


With every allowance for whatever scanty 
touches of beauty and elements of value may 
here and there be found, a survey of this eee 
phal literature gives fresh force to Edersheim’s 
remark (Jesus the Messiah, bk. ii. ch. 10): ‘We 
dread gathering around our thoughts of Him the 
artificial flowers of legend.’ In default, however, 
of authentic records there remains one expedient 
for meeting the deep silence of our Gospels which 
modern writers who essay the construction of a 
‘Life of Christ’ are full ready to make use of. 
All available knowledge regarding the times in 
which our Lord lived, the surroundings and condi- 
tions in which He grew up, and the manner in 
which Jewish boys were educated (see artt. Boy- 
HOOD and EDUCATION), can be employed to help 
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us to form a sober and reverent conception of Him 
in the days of His childhood. Perhaps, indeed, 
such matters in their general treatment enter into 
some Lives of Christ even to prolixity. It is a 
true instinct, however, which bids us set aside 
early and medieval legends, with all their naiveté, 
and frame a conception of Him as living the life 
of a normal Jewish boy of His own time and 
Station, distinguished only by a rare personal 
charm of goodness and grace. The unfolding of 
a human life in growing beauty and nobility of 
character more truly proclaims ‘God with us’ than 
could such miraculous accompaniments as would 
tend to make the Child an object of mingled 
wonder and fear. Painters who have represented 
the Holy Child in simple human grace, without 
the encircling nimbus, have not on that account 
fallen behind others in suggesting His true 
Divinity. 

‘He came to Nazareth, where He had been 
brought up’ (Lk 46)—how much that phrase 
covers! The great factors entering into His 
education were home training, the synagogue 
both as a place of worship and as a school, the 
many -ccloured life of the district in which He 
spent His youth, the natural features of the 
locality, aad all the scenery round about Nazareth, 
so full of beauty and stirring historical associa- 
tions. Later on, after He had attained ‘years of 
discretion,’ in our phrase, becoming a bar-mizvah 
(7)s9 13=son of commandment =one responsible for 
compliance with legal requirements), as the Jews 
express it, His repeated visits to Jerusalem to 
attend the feasts would also count for much. If 
we are to understand the visit mentioned in Lk 2 
to be the first that Jesus paid to Jerusalem (though 
the narrative does not explicitly say it was), we 
may take it that at the age of twelve (Lk 2”) He 
was regarded as having reached that important 
stage in a boy’s life, although the usual age for 
such recognition was somewhat later. 

Jesus belonged to a people unsurpassed for the 
care bestowed upon the education of children. 
His earliest teacher would be His mother; and 
we cannot doubt that of all Jewish mothers none 
could excel Mary (‘blessed among women’) in all 
such work. Among other things He would prob- 
ably learn from her the Shema' (Dt 64)—that sacred 
formula which attends the devout Jew from his 
earliest years to his latest moment. This is quite 
consistent with the fact that education was one of 
the things for which the father was held respon- 
sible as regards his son. At an early age Jesus 
would be sent to school at the synagogue, there to 
be taught by the hazzan, or schoolmaster, to read 
and recite the Jewish Scriptures. The instruction 
given did not go beyond this, with writing and 
possibly a little arithmetic as additional and sub- 
ordinate subjects, It was in a supreme degree a 
religious education, designed to fit children for the 
practical duties of life. The education of Jesus 
was just that of the great mass of the people: 
unlike Saul of Tarsus, no béth ha-Midrash, or 
college of Scribes, received Him as a student 
(‘Whence hath this man these things?’ Mk 6°; 
cf, Jn 7%), Asa schoolboy, too, Jesus would have 
His recreations. School hours were not excessive, 
amounting to no more than four or five hours 
a day. Truly Jewish games, however, were but 
few. They had little or nothing corresponding to 
our school sports; and the cult of athletics was 
looked upon as something alien. Little children, 
like those of other times and races, found amuse- 
ment in playing at doing as grown-up people did : 
and the words of our Lord in Mt 11!" very likely 
contain not merely the result of His observation, 
but a memory of His own childhood. For the rest, 
as a boy He would find abundant means of re- 
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creation in rambling round about Nazareth amidst 
the sights and sounds of nature. The open-air 
atmosphere of His preaching, with its abundant 
allusions to the life of the field and to the varied 
aspects of nature, betokens an early-formed and 
loving familiarity. 

On His visit to Nazareth, described in Lk 4, ‘ He 
entered, as His custom was, into the synagogue on 
the Sabbath day’ (v.?®): and that custom, we may 
be sure, was a growth from His earliest years. 
Children, in those days, were admitted to religious 
celebrations in the Temple at an early age. A 
boy’s religious life was considered to begin at the 
age of tour. Both boys and girls accompanied 
their mothers to the synagogue when very young. 
And Sabbath by Sabbath, throughout His early 
peaceful years, Jesus was found in the synagogue 
with His mother Mary; and a benediction and a 
joy it must have been to all the frequenters of that 
synagogue at Nazareth to look upon the fair, 
winsome, earnest face of the Child. When we 
read, as we do, of boys playing in the synagogue 
during worship and causing annoyance to their 
elders, it interests us to recognize the counterpart 
of a familiar experience in modern times; but 
without taking anything from the naturalness of 
our Lord’s boyhood, it is impossible to think of 
Him in any such association. We can only think 
of Him as showing forth a spirit of wondrous 
grace, a growing responsiveness towards the 
prayers and praises, becoming more and more 
familiar and dear, a deepening love of the noble 
words in which He heard the laws, the hopes and 
the faith of Israel set forth. The whole unfolding 
of His life in all the religious discipline and edu- 
cation of the home, the synagogue and the whole 
round of the Jewish year of feasts and fasts, must 
have been beautiful to those to whose care He was 
entrusted. When a boy became bar-mizvah, there 
was a lightening of the paternal responsibility 
regarding him, and a sense of relief surely found 
expression in the benediction pronounced by the 
father on that occasion—‘ Blessed be He for having 
freed me from this punishment.’ There could 
have been no room for such an utterance when 
Jesus left His mother’s side, henceforth to take 
His place among the men in the congregation. 

Our most profitable reflections on the childhood 

of our Lord, however, are best summarized in the 
saying of Irenzeus, to the effect that, in com- 
letely participating in the conditions of human 
ife, He became a child for the sake of children, 
and by His own experience. of childhood He has 
sanctified it (adv. Haer. I. xxii. 4). 

il. CHILDHOOD IN THE TEACHING OF JESUS.— 
It was only to be expected that Jesus would 
exhibit an ungnestionukle love for children ; and it 
is in complete accord with the whole tenor of His 
teaching that He should specially emphasize the 
importance and value of the child: The well- 
known words of Juvenal, ‘Maxima debetur puero 
reverentia’ (Sat. xiv. 47), gain their profoundest 
significance when the attitude assumed by our 
Lord towards children is considered. The story 
of Jairus’ daughter (7d @vydrpidv gov is the father’s 
appealing expression in Mk 5%) suggests a special 
tenderness in Jesus towards children for whom His 
healing was sought; He could not resist such an 
appeal as, ‘Sir, come down ere my child (7d macdlov 
pov) die’ (Jn 44); and it was anything but in- 
difference to the woes of a little heathen girl (@uyd- 
rpvov, Mk 7°) which made Him apparently reluctant 
to yield to the entreaties of the Syrophcenician 
woman. Such cases, we may be sure, are only 
representative of many more. And that our Lord 
Himself had a singular attraction for children 
admits of no doubt. His triumphal Entry into 
Jerusalem and the Temple cannot have been the 
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only time when He had child-friends to greet and 
attend Him (Mt 21). It was no new thing for 
parents to seek a Rabbi’s blessing for their children, 
but it was a unique charm in Jesus which. led 
mothers — surely mothers were at least among 
‘those that brought them ’—to desire His blessing 
for their little ones (Mk 10'%16 and parallels). 
St. Mark’s special touch in describing how He 
welcomed them (évaykadioduevos, v.'°) 1s entirely 
true to the spirit of the Master. His benediction 
was as remote from the perfunctory as it could be. 

The teaching of Jesus concerning children and 
childhood gathers round two occasions—when He 
blessed the little ones (as above), and when He 
rebuked the ambition of the disciples,—see Mk 
983-87, Lk 946-48, and Mt 184, with notable amplifi- 
cations. i : 

(a) In the former instance the untimely inter- 
position of the disciples leads to the saying, ‘Of 
such is the kingdom of God.’ In Mark and Luke 
this is followed by a further solemn saying— 
‘Whosoever shall not receive the kingdom of God 
as a little child, he shall in no wise enter therein.’ 
Though Matthew lacks this in this connexion, he 
has a corresponding utterance in 18*4. Wendt 
(Lehre Jesu, Eng. tr. ii. pp. 49, 50) considers that 
all the stress of these words lies on the receptivity 
demanded by Jesus on the part of those who would 
enter the kingdom. ‘Not the reception of the 
kingdom of God at a childlike age (sic), but in a 
childlike character, He declares to be the indis- 
pensable condition of entering the kingdom of God; 
and under this childlike character He does not 
understand any virtue of childlike blamelessness, 
but only the receptivity itself. > -And no 
doubt in the second of these sayings the manner 
in which men are to receive the kingdom is set 
forth with emphasis. Those who find themselves 
for one reason and another outside the kingdom, 
can obtain admission thereinto only when the 
otter of its gracious blessings is received, not with 
‘blamelessness ’ indeed (which is out of the question 
here), but, with the simple trust, the unpretentious- 
ness, the earnest desire and the reality which are 
characteristic of a child. But there is something 
more than this in the words of Jesus. The first 
saying has hardly its due weight given to it if we 
stop here. ‘Of such is the kingdom of God.’ The 
kingdom belongs to such. And we cannot accept 
‘the childlike’ as the complete equivalent of ‘such.’ 
Wendt, it is true, acknowledges children to be 
‘susceptible subjects for the preaching of the king- 
dom ot God’ (as above, p. 50); but are we to under- 
stand that they are to be invited to receive it as 
having been outside from the first? We verge here 
on controversies that have loomed large on the 
troubled way of the diversified development of 
Christian thought and opinion. But the saying 
of Jesus, as it stands, surely implies that the king- 
dom comprises not only ne biaiiiicn but little 
children qua children as well. They are its in- 
heritors. They may forfeit its blessings subse- 
quently by their own act, or others may be speci- 
ally responsible for their failing to retain their 
inheritance (Mt 18°); but that is another matter. 
As Bengel says (on Mt 194), ‘rovdros notat sub- 
stantiam cum qualitate.’ And the relation of our 
Lord to humanity at large makes this but the 
natural interpretation of His words. ‘If they who 
are like little children belong to the kingdom of 
heaven, why should we for a moment doubt that 
the little children themselves belong to the king- 
dom?’ So Morison, who is altogether admirable 
on this point (see especially Com. on Mt 19%). 

(6) The way in which Jesus dealt with the dis- 
ciples’ dispute concerning precedence (Mk 933-37 and 
parallels) further brings out the qualities of echild- 
‘hood which were most precious in His eyes, and 
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the value and importance He attached to little 
children themselves. The little one He called to 
Him and so lovingly embraced (St. Mark’s special 
touch again), was held up to the disciples as an 
example and guide to greatness. To be great in 
the kingdom of heaven (Mt 181-4) it was necessary 
to have a spirit of simplicity and humility such as 
was seen in the child in whom self-regard and self- 
seeking had as yet no place. It is one of our 
Lord’s great paradoxes. To be childlike is to be 
truly great. The same truth is emphasized in a 
saying which in varying form is found twice over 
in each of the Synoptics—the man who wishes to 
be first shall be en ; the man willing to be least 
shall be great. We here learn further how Jesus 
regards little children as in a real sense belonging 
to Him. To receive a little child as belonging to 
Him, bestowing loving care upon it, is a high 
service rendered to Him and to God ny whom He 
was sent. In Mt 10%” the importance attached 
to such service is strikingly expressed in the pro- 
gressive series in which Jesus promises a reward 
to those who thus receive His messengers—a pro- 
phet, a good man, ‘one of these little ones.’ It is 
most natural to understand that in using such an 
expression as the last our Lord actually referred 
to some children who were hard by when He was 
speaking. And as here, so in the more extended 
sayings in Mt 18, whatever the reference to child- 
like and lowly-minded disciples in general, the 
words of Jesus must apply to children themselves. 
The terrible warning of Mt 18° applies to those 
who hinder such little ones in relation to the king- 
dom. Though it is not expressly so stated, what 
is said about receiving children suggests that 
such a wrong done to any child is as a wrong done 
to Christ Himself. The preciousness of a little 
child in the sight of ‘our Father in heaven’ is 
emphatically asserted by Jesus in Mt 184. The 
children’s angels, He says, are ever in the presence 
of God (v.?°). Whether this remarkable saying be 
understood as referring to guardian angels or to 
representative angels (in some way corresponding 
to the Zoroastrian fravashis or ‘spiritual counter- 
parts’—see art. by Dr. J. H. Moulton in Journal 
of Theol. Studies, July 1902), it clearly declares 
that no little one is an object of indifference with 
God, no wrong inflicted upon a child can escape His 
notice. The closing saying of this group (vv.!*"™4) 
embodies the illustration of the one stray sheep, 
found in another connexion in Lk 15, and teaches 
that, whatever ruin may befall ‘one of these little 
ones,’ it is not a matter of the Divine pleasure and 
ordination that even one such should be ‘cast as 
rubbish to the void.’ See also art. CHILDREN, 
which is written from a different standpoint. 
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CHILDREN.—In the regeneration of society 
which has been wrought by the forces brought 
into the world by Christianity, the family, of 
course, has had its part. Or rather, since to Jesus 
also the family was the social unit, this regenera- 
tion began with the family and spread outwards 
from it. The emphasis laid by our Lord on the 
institution of the family deserves even to be called 
extraordinary. Not only did He habitually ex- 
hibit sympathy with domestic life in all its phases, 
and particularly reverence for women and tender- 
ness for children : and not only did He adopt the 
vocabulary of the family to express the relations 
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subsisting between Himself and His followers, and. 
even as His choicest vehicle for conveying to them 
a vitalizing conception of their relations to God, 
‘from whom,’ as that one of His servants who 
best represents His teaching in this aspect of it 
declares, ‘every family in heaven and on earth is 
named? (Eph 3”); but, deserting His customary 
reserve in dealing with social institutions, in the 
case of this one alone did He advance beyond 
general principles to specific legislation. (Cf. F. G. 
Peabody, Jesus Christ and the Social Question, 
p. 145 fi). 

This specific legislation does not directly con- 
cern children. It is true that childhood owes as 
much to the gospel as womanhood itself (cf. e.g. 
Uhlhorn, Conflict of Christianity with Heathenism, 
p- 182). And the causes of the great revolution 
which was wrought by the gospel in the condition 
of children and the estimate placed on childhood, 
are undoubtedly rooted in the life and teaching of 
our Lord, and are spread on the pages of the 
Gospels. But we shall search in vain in the re- 
corded teaching of Jesus for either direct legisla- 
tion, or even enunciation of general principles 
regulating the relations of parents and children, or 
establishing the position of children in the social 
organism. He has left us no commandments, no 
declarations, not even exhortations on the subject. 
He simply moves onward in His course, touching 
in life, act, word on the domestic relations that 
were prevalent about Him, and elevating and 
glorifying everything that He touched. Thus He 
has handed down to us a new ideal of the family, 
and lifted to a new plane our whole conception of 
childhood. (Cf. Shailer Mathews, Zhe Social 
Teaching of Jesus, p. 101 ff.). 

The domestic economy which forms the back- 
ground of Jesus’ life, and is assumed in all His 
dealings with children and in all His allusions 
to them and their ways, is, of course, the whole- 
some home-life which had grown up in Israel 
under the moulding influence of the revelation of 
the Old Covenant. Its basis was the passionately 
affectionate Semitic nature, and no doubt certain 
modifications had come to it from contact with 
other civilizations; but its form was determined 
by the tutelage which Jehovah had granted His 
people. (Cf. Edersheim, Sketches of Jewish Social 
Life in the Days of Christ, chs. vi.-ix., and The 
Life and Times of Jesus the Messiah, bk. U. chs. 
ix. and x.; also Hastings’ DB, articles ‘Child,’ 
‘Family.’ For later Jewish child-life see Schechter, 
Studies in Judaism, xii. ; and, above all, L. Low, 
Die Lebensalter. Cf. also Ploss, Das Kind in 
Brauch und Sitte der Volker). 


The tender love which the Hebrew parent bore to his child, 
and the absorbing interest with which he watched and guided 
its development, doubtless find partial expression in the multi- 
plicity of desiguations by which the several stages of childhood 
are marked in that pictorial language. Besides the general 
terms for ‘son’ (ben) and ‘daughter’ (bath), eight of these have 
been noted tracing the child from its birth to its maturity : 
yeled (fem. yaldah), the ‘birthling’; yonek, the ‘suckling’ ; 
‘6lél, the suckling of a larger growth, perhaps the ‘worrier’ ; 
gamul, the ‘weanling’; taph, the ‘toddler’; ‘elem, the ‘fat 
one’; naar, the ‘free one’; bahir, the ‘ripe one.’ (So Ham- 
burger, 2H i. 642, after whom Edersheim, Opp. citt. p. 103 f. 
and i. p. 221, note 8). 

This series of designations may, of course, be more than 
matched out of the richness of Greek speech. Here the general 
term of relation, ‘child’ (* rzvav, dimin. * rezviov), parts into 
the more specific ‘son’ (* vis, dimin. viegior, vidi) and 
‘daughter’ (* duyarnp, dimin. * Juyerpsov) ; while the multitude of 
terms describing stages of growth quite baffles discrimination. 
The grammarians have handed down to us each his several list, 
among which that of Alexion (Hust. 1788, 22), for instance, 
enumerates ten stages between the newborn infant and the 
mature young man: *Ppegos; * rosdlov; * rasdapiov; rasdioxos 5 
* gui; weaank, OF Bobwass, OY KyTixcis, OF MEAAEPnBos , E>nBos ; 
pusipoaxsov OY joEipace; * veovionos , * verrvioes. Needless to say, the 
sequences of such lists cannot be taken too strictly. And 
equally needless to say, they by no means exhaust the synonymy. 


* Those terms which occur in NT are marked by an asterisk. 
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Alexion’s list, for example, does not contain even all the 
terms of this class that occur in the Gospel narratives. The 
series afforded by them would run something like this: fpegos, 
vires, Inrclav, ruidiov, Tusddpiov, THIS, vervicxos, tO which would 
need to be added the distinctively feminine buyarpiov, xopacsoy 
[roidicxn], repllevos. ho toon 

It is not difficult to recognize the general distinctions between 
these terms. (For the detailed synonymy see especially 
Schmidt, D. Synonymik d. griech. Sprache, c. 69, for the terms 
belonging distinctively to childhood; c. 152 for those describ- 
ing the stages between childhood and maturity; and c. 47 for 
some terms denoting youthfulness ; cf. Thayer, Lex. NT, s.v. 
wois). T:zvov (with its diminutive zezviov, Jn 13% only) is, like 
viss and $uvyeérnp, used in the Gospels only of relationship, 
literal or figurative, never of age (for the synonymy of z:zvoy, 
vios, and za«iz, see an interesting discussion by Hohne in 
Luthardt’s ZKWL, 1882, p. 57 ff. ; and cf. Cremer and Thayer, 
s.vv.). For the rest, p2ges is here, as in post-Homeric Greek in 
general, distinctively the ‘newborn baby’ (1 P 22), the ‘child 
in the arms’ (in Homer it is the unborn child, the embryo, as 
also often in later Greek, ¢.g. Lk 141-44): and y4zs0s and bnrcCaw 
(the NT substitute for OyAccuss, Onrcusvos) range with it as 
descriptive of early infancy. Us:d/ov is equally distinctively the 
‘little child,’ although its application is somewhat broad ; now 
it is entirely synonymous with fpégos (Lk 159-66 etc., Mt 28 etc., 
Lk 1815.16), and again it designates a little maiden of twelve 
years of age (Mk 541-42). Its companion diminutive +«:3 épioy is 
ordinarily employed of a somewhat older ‘lad,’ and may very 
well be so used in the only passage where it occurs in the 
Gospels (Jn 69). The simple tis has a range sufficiently wide 
to cover all these stages, from infancy itself (e.g. Mt 216) up to 
youthful maturity (Hippocrates says up to the age of 21). It 
designates, says Schmidt (p. 429), ‘the child of all ages up to 
complete young manhood ; za:depiov, the child up to his first 
school years ; raidiov, exclusively the little child.’ Nezvicxzos is 
the appropriate designation of every stage of youthful maturity 
from so early an age that uepeéxmy or rais might be inter- 
changed with it up to so late a period—about 40—that it is on 
the point of giving way to old age. Of the distinctively 
feminine terms that occur in the Gospels, rxplévos is a term of 
condition rather than of age, and occurs only in connexion with 
Mary (Mt 123, Lk 127) and in the parable of the Ten Virgins (Mt 
251.7.11), and za:d/cxm is employed only in the secondary sense 
of ‘maid-servant’ (Mt 2669 and parallels, Lk 1245). The diminu- 
tives buyérpiov and xopaciov, though capable of employment with 
quite a wide range, vet naturally imply tenderness of years 
where tenderness of affection is not obviously conveyed by them 
(e.g. Mk 775, Mt 925||). Thus it appears that in the narratives of 
the Gospels there is brought into contact with our Lord every 
stage of childhood and youth from the cradle to maturity—the 
baby on its mother’s bosom (Lk 1815), the little child, boy (Mk 
924) and girl (Mk 729) alike, children of a larger growth (Jn 427, 
Lk 81), and the maturing youth (Lk 714, Mt 1920). 


What Jesus did for children, we may perhaps 
sum up as follows. He illustrated the ideal of 
childhood in His own life as a child. He mani- 
fested the tenderness of His affection for children 
by conferring blessings upon them in every stage 
of their development as He was occasionally 
brought into contact with them. He asserted for 
children a recognized place in His kingdom, and 
dealt faithfully and lovingly with each age as it 
presented itself to Him in the course of His work. 
He chose the condition of childhood as a type of 
the fundamental character of the recipients of the 
kingdom of God. He adopted the relation of 
childhood as the most vivid earthly image of the 
relation of God’s people to Him who was not 
ashamed to be called their Father which is in 
heaven, and thus reflected back upon this relation 
a glory by which it has been transfigured ever since. 

The history of the ideal childhood which Jesus 
Himself lived on the earth is set down for us in the 
opening chapters of Matthew and Luke, especially 
of Luke, whose distinction among the Evangelists 
is that he has given us a narrative founded on 
an investigation which ‘traced the course of all 
things accurately from the first’ (Lk 18). Accord- 
ingly, not only does he with careful exactitude 
record the performance by our Lord’s parents in 
His behalf, during His infancy, of ‘all ees that 
were according to the law of the Lord’ (Lk 2%); 
but he marks for us the stages of our Lord’s growth 
in His progress to man’s estate, and thus brings 
Him before us successively as ‘baby’ (2!6 Bpédos), 
‘child’ (2 madiov), and ‘boy’ (2% “rais), until in 
His glorious young-manhood, when He was about 
30 years of age, He at last manifested Himself to 
Israel (3°), The second chapter of Luke is thus in 
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effect an express history of the development of 
Jesus; and sums up in two comprehensive verses 
His entire growth from childhood to boyhood and 
from boyhood to manhood (2%), The language of 
these succinct descriptions is charged with sugges- 
tions that this was an extraordinary child, whose 
development was an extraordinary development. 
Attention is called alike to His physical, intellec- 
tual, and spiritual progress ; and of each it is sug- 
gested that it was constant, rapid, and remarkable. 
Those who looked upon Him in the cradle would 
perceive that even beyond the infant Moses (Heb. 
1128) this was ‘a goodly child’; and day by day as 
He grew and waxed strong, He became more and 
more filled not only with knowledge but with 
wisdom, and not only with wisdom but with grace, 
and so steadily advanced ‘not alone in power and 
knowledge, but by year and hour in reverence and 
in charity.’ Man and God alike looked upon His 
growing powers and developing character with ever 
increasing favour. The promise of the goodly child 
passed without jar or break into the fruitage of 
the perfect man: and those who gazed on the babe 
with admiration (27% %-%8), could not but gaze on 
the boy with astonishment (2%) and on the man 
with reverence. 

It is therefore ne ordinary human development 
which is here described for us. But it is none the 
less, or rather it is all the more, a normal human 
development, the only strictly normal human de- 
velopment the world has ever seen. This is the 
only child who has ever been born into the world 
without the fatal entail of sin, and the only child 
who has ever grown to manhood free from the 
deterioration of sin. This is how men ought to 
grow up: how, were they not sinners, men would 
grow up. It is a great thing for the world to 
have seen one such instance. As an example it is 
indeed set beyond our reach. As the ideal child- 
hood realized in life, it has ever since stood before 
the world as an incitement and inspiration of quite 
incaleulable power. In this perfect development 
of Jesus there has been given to the world a model 
for every age, whose allurement has revolutionized 
life. He did not, as Ireneus (adv. Her. U1. xxii. 
4, cf. II. xviil. 4) reminds us, despise or evade the 
aes He had assumed ; or set aside in His own 
person the law that governs it: on the contrary, 
He sanctified every age in turn by Himself living 
His perfect life in its conditions. ‘He came to 
save all by means of Himself,’ continues Irenzeus, 
‘all, Tsay, who through Him are born again unto 
God,—intants and children, and boys, and youths. 
- . . He therefore passed through every age, 
becoming an infant for infants, thus sanctifying 
infants; a child for children, thus sanctifying 
those who are of this age, being at the same time 
made to them an example of piety, righteousness, 
and submission ; a youth for youths, becoming an 
example to youths, and thus sanctifying them for 
the Lord.’ . . . On the few details given us of the 
childhood of our Lord see artt. BoyHoop oF JESUS 
and CHILDHOOD. 

__ During the course of His life begun with this 
ideal childhood, Jesus came into contact with 
every stage of youthful development, and mani- 
fested the tenderness of His Haase for each and 


a power and willingness to confer blessings upon 
all. 


A lurid light is thrown upon the nature of 
the world and the character of the times into 
which He was born by the slaughter of the Inno- 
cents, which marked His advent (Mt B16) But 
one function which the record of this incident per- 
forms is to serve asa black background upon which 
His own beneficence to childhood may be thrown 


up. Mothers instinctively brought their babies to 
Him for benediction ; and when they did so, He 
was not content until He had taken them in His 
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arms (Mk 10%, ef. 9°), His allusions to children 
in His teaching reflect the closeness of His ob- 
servation of them. He celebrates the delight of 
the mother in her baby, obliterating even the 
pangs of birth (Jn 16”); the fostering love of the 
father who cuddles his children up with him in 
bed (Lk 11”); the parental affection which listens 
eagerly to the child’s every request, and knows 
how to grant it only things that are good (Mt 79 
Lk 11"). He notes the wayward impulses of 
children at play (Mt 11%, Lk 7%). He feels the 
weight of woe that is added to calamities in which 
the children also are involved (Mt 18”); and places 
among the supremest tests of loyalty to Him, the 

reference of Him even to one’s children (Mt 19”, 

k 1476 18 ; ef. Mk 10”). 

A number of His miracles, worked for the benefit 
of the young, illustrate His compassion for their 
sufferings and ills. The nobleman’s son at Caper- 
naum, whose healing Jesus wrought as a second 
sign when He came out of Judea into Galilee (Jn 
446-54), was at least a ‘child’ (ais, 451), for so the 
servants call him in coid sobriety ; and probably 
was a ‘ little child’ (4*), although it is, of course, 
possible that on the lips of the father the diminu- 
tive expresses tenderness of affection rather than 
of age. The possessed ‘ boy’ (ais, Mt 17}8, Lk 9%) 
—the only son of his father (Lk 9°8)—whom Jesus 
healed as He came down from the Mount of Trans- 
figuration (Mt 17'*?!, Mk 919, Lk 9°7-48), and whose 
afHiction had dated from his earliest infancy (é« 
madddev, Mk 9"), was more certainly distinctively 
a ‘little child’ (Mk 9). Jairus’ ‘ little daughter’ 
(@uvyarptov, Mk 5°)—also an only one—whom Jesus 
raised from the dead in such dramatic cireum- 
stances (Mt 938-76, Mk 57-48, Lk 84-55) and who is 
spoken of in the narratives indifferently as ‘ child’ 
(mais, Lk 8°)- 54), ‘little child’ (racdiov, Mk 5°9- 4°: 41) 
and ‘ maiden’ or ‘ girl’ (xopdavov, Mt 974 >, Mk 5? ; 
tadi6ad, Mk 5#"), we know to have been about twelve 
years old (Lk 8“). Weare not told the exact age 
of the ‘little daughter’ (@vydrpuov, Mk 7*—here 
probably the word is the diminutive of age, not 
of affection, as it occurs in the narrative, not the 
conversation) of the Syrophenician woman ; but 
we note that St. Mark calls her also distinctively 
a ‘little child’ (racdiov, 7%). The only son of the 
widow of Nain (Lk 7!""18), the desolate state of 
whose bereft mother roused so deeply the pity of 
our Lord (7!8), is addressed indeed as a ‘young 
man’ (veavicxe, 714), a term so broad that it need 
imply no more than that he was in his prime ; but 
the suggestion of the narrative certainly seems to 
be that ne was in his youthful prime (7°). Thus 
is rounded out a series of miracles in which our 
Lord shows His pity to the growing youth of every 
stage of development. 

When on that great day on the shores of Gen- 
nesaret Jesus appeared to His disciples and gave 
to His repentant Apostle His last exhortation, He 
commanded him not merely ‘ Feed my sheep,’ but 
also ‘Feed my lambs.’ Though the language, 
doubtless, rather expresses His love for His flock 
than distributes it into constituent classes, we 
may be permitted to see in it also the richness of 
our Lord’s sympathy for the literal lambs of His 
fold. Certainly He provided in His kingdom a 
place for every age, and met the spiritual needs of 
each. Touching illustrations of this are offered us 
at the two end stages of youthful development 
(Lk 18% Bpépos ; Mt 19” veavioxos), in the blessing 
of little children and the probing of the rich young 
ruler’s heart, which are brought into immediate 
contiguity in all three of the Synoptics as if they 
were intended to be taken together as a picture of 
our Lord’s dealing with youth as a whole, perhaps 
even as together illustrating the great truth that 
in the kingdom of God the question is not of the 
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hour of entrance,—first or eleventh,—but of the will 
of the Master, who doeth what He will with His 
own (Mt 201»), 

What is particularly to be borne in mind with 
respect to the blessing of the little children (Mt 
1915) Mk 106, Lk 181-17) is that these ‘little 
children’ (radia, Mt 193-14, Mk 10-4, Lk 18)8) 
were distinctively ‘ babies’ (8p¢¢y, Lk 18%). There- 
fore they needed to be received by Jesus ‘in his 
arms’ (Mk 10'*) ; and only from this circumstance, 
indeed, can all the details of the narrative be 
understood. It is from this, for example, that 
the interference of the disciples, which called out 
the Master’s rebuke, ‘ Let the little children come 
to me; forbid them not,’ receives its explanation. 
The disciples, to speak briefly, had misapprehended 
the nature of the Lord’s mission: they were re- 
garding Him fundamentally as a teacher sent from 
God, who also healed the afflicted ; and they con- 
ceived it to be their duty in the overstrain to which 
He was subjected to protect Him from needless 
drafts on His time and strength by the intrusion 
of those needing no healing and incapable of in- 
struction. It seemed to them out of the question 
that ‘even the babies’ (Lk 18) should be thrust 
upon His jaded attention. They should have 
known better; and Jesus was indignant that they 
did not know better (Mk 1044), and took this oc- 
casiou to manifest Himself as the Saviour of infants 
also. Taking them in His arms and fervently 
invoking a blessing upon them (Mk 10" carevddyet), 
He not only asserted for them a part in His mission, 
but even constituted them the type of the children 
of the kingdom. ‘Let the little children come 
unto me,’ He says; ‘forbid them not: for of such 
is the kingdom of God.’ And then proceeding 
with the solemn ‘ Verily ’—‘ Verily I say unto you, 
Whosoever shall not receive the kingdom of God 
as a little child, shall in no wise enter therein’ 
(Mk 104-25, Lk 181827; cf. Mt 19"). 

Wherein this childlikeness, in which alone the 
kingdom of God ean be received, consists, lies on 
the face of the narrative. Certainly not in the 
innocence of childhood, as if the purpose were to 
announce that only the specially innocent can 
enter the kingdom of God. Our Lord was accus- 
tomed to declare, on the contrary, that He came to 
call not the righteous but sinners, to seek and 
save that which was lost ; and the contradiction 
with the lesson of the publican and the Pharisee 
praying in the temple, which immediately pre- 
cedes this narrative in Luke, would be too glaring. 
But neither can it consist in the humility of 
childhood, if, indeed, we can venture to speak of 
the most egoistic age of human life as character- 
istically humble ; nor yet in its simplicity, its art- 
lessness, ingenuousness, directness, as beautiful as 
these qualities are, and as highly esteemed as they 
certainly must be in the kingdom of God. We can- 
not even suppose it to consist in the trustfulness 
of childhood, although we assuredly come much 
nearer to it in this, and no image of the children 
of the kingdom could be truer than that afforded 
by the infant lying trustingly upon its mother’s 
breast. But, in truth, it is in no disposition of 
mind, but rather in a condition of nature, that we 
must seek the characterizing peculiarity of these 
infants whom Jesus sets forth as types of the 
children of the kingdom. Infants of days (8péo, 
Lk 18”) have no characteristic disposition of mind ; 
and we must accordingly leave the subjective 
sphere and find the childlikeness which Jesus 
presents as the condition of the reception (not 
acquisition) of the kingdom in an objective state ; 
in a word, in the helplessness, or, if you will, the 
absolute dependence of infancy. What our Lord 
would seem to say, therefore, when He declares, 
‘Of such is the kingdom of God,’ is, briefly, thati 
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those of whom the kingdom of God is made up are, 
relatively to it, as helplessly dependent as babies 
are in their mothers’ arms. The children of the 
kingdom enter it as children enter the world, 
stripped and naked,—infants, for whom all must 
be done, not who are capable of doing, 

There was another occasion on which even more 
formally Jesus proclaimed to His disciples child- 
likeness as the essential characteristic of the chil- 
dren of the kingdom (Mt 18!4, Mk 9°87, Lk 93-4), 
The disciples had been disputing among them- 
selves who of them should be greatest, Jesus, 
calling to Him a little child, placed it in their 
midst and said, ‘ Verily I say unto you, Except ye 
turn and become as little children, ye shall in no 
wise enter into the kingdom of heaven.’ There 
could not have been uttered a more pointed intima- 
tion that the kingdom of heaven is given, not 
acquired ; that men receive it, not deserve it. As 
children enter the world, so men enter the king- 
dom, with no contributions in their hands. We 
are not, indeed, told in this narrative, in express 
words, that the child thus made the type of the 
children of God was a‘ newborn baby’ (8pédos) : it 
is called only a ‘little child’ (ra:déov). But its ex- 
treme infancy is implied : Jesus took it in His arms 
(Mk 9°*) when He presented it to the observation 
of His disciples; and we must accordingly think 
of it as a baby in a baby’s helplessness and de- 
pendence. 

We do, to be sure, find in our Lord’s further 
words a requisition of humility (Mt 184): ‘ Who- 
soever then shall humble himself like this little 
child, the same is the greatest in the kingdom of 
heaven.’ To become like a little child may cer- 
tainly involve humility in one who is not a child ; 
and it is very comprehensible that our Lord should 
therefore tell those whom He was exhorting to 
approach the kingdom of heaven like little chil- 
dren, that they could do so only by humbling 
themselves. But this is not the same as declaring 
humility to be the characteristic virtue of child- 
hood, or as intimating that humility may ground 
a claim upon the kingdom of heaven. What 
our Lord seems to tell His followers is that they 
cannot enter the kingdom He came to found ex- 
cept they turn and become like little children ; and 
that they can become like little children only by 
humbling themselves; and that therefore when 
they were quarrelling about their relative greatness, 
they were far from the disposition which belongs 
to children of the kingdom. Humility seems to 
be represented, in a word, not as the characterizing 
quality of childhood or of childlikeness, but rather 
as the attitude of heart in which alone we can 
realize in our consciousness that quality which 
characterizes childhood. That quality is conceived 
here also as helplessness, while childlikeness con- 
sists in the reproduction in the consciousness of 
the objective state of utter dependence on God 
which 1s the real condition of every sinner. 

From the point of view thus revealed in object- 
lesson and discourse, it was natural for our Lord 
to speak of His disciples as ‘ babes.’ ‘I thank 
thee, O Father, Lord of heaven and earth,’ He 
cries On one momentous occasion (Mt 11%, Lk 102), 
‘that thou didst hide these things from the wise 
and understanding, and didst reveal them unto 
babes’ (ynrios, the implication of which is precisely 
weakness and neediness). And then He proceeds 
with a great declaration the very point of which is 
to contrast His sovereign power with the neediness 
of those whom He calls to His service. Similarly 
as the end approached and the children (aades) in 
the temple were greeting Him with hosannas, He 
met the indignant challenge of the Jews with the 
words of the Psalmist: ‘Yea, did ye never read, 
Out of the mouth of babes and sucklings: thou 


hast ordained praise?’ (Mt 21"). The meaning is 
that these childish hosannas were typical of the 
praises rising from the hearts of those childlike 
ones from whose helplessness (because they owed 
much to Him) His true praise should spring. _ 

From the more general view-point of affection 
our Lord derived the terms by which He expressed 
His personal relations to His followers, and a large 
vart of the vocabulary of His proclamation of the 
fmedout of God is drawn from the relationships of 
the family. Hisdisciples are His ‘ children’ (réxva, 
Mk 10%), or with increasing tenderness of expres- 
sion, His‘ little children’ (rexvia, Jn 13%), His 
‘babies’ (radia, Jn 21°), and perhaps with even more 
tenderness still, simply His ‘little ones’ (oi pcxpol, 
Mt 10” ete., but see art. LITTLE ONES). Similarly 
the great King, whose kingdom He came to estab- 
lish, is the Father of His people ; and they may 
therefore be free from all fear, because, naturally, 
it is the good pleasure of their Father to give the 
kingdom to them (Lk 12%). Every turn of expres- 
sion is freely employed to carry home to the hearts 
of His followers the sense of the Fatherly love for 
them by Him who is their King indeed, but also 
their Father which is in heaven (Mt 57% *-% 
Gl. 4.6, 8. 9. 14. 15. 18 G32 711 1 (920. 29 1343 939) Mk 11%, Lk 
6°6 1113 1930. 32, Jn 2017); and they accordingly His 
sons (Mt 5% #, Lk 20%), His children (Jn 1 11%), 
and therefore heirs of His kingdom. In this re- 
presentation, which finds its most striking expres- 
sion in such parables as that of the Prodigal Son 
(Lk 15"), it is, to be sure, rather the relationship 
of father and child that is emphasized than the 
tenderness of the age of childhood. Neither is it 
a novelty introduced by our Lord; it finds its 
root in Old Testament usage. But it is so 
characteristic of our Lord’s teaching that it may 
fairly be said that the family was to His mind the 
nearest of human analogues to the order that ob- 
tains in the kingdom of God, and the picture 
which He draws of the relations that exist be- 
tween God and His people is largely only a ‘ trans- 
figuration of the family.’ 

Such an employment of the relationships in the 
family to figure forth those that exist between God 
and His people could not fail to react on the con- 
ceptions which men formed of the family relation- 
ships themselves. By His constant emphasis on 
the Fatherhood of God, and by His employment of 
the helplessness of infancy and the dependence of 
childhood as the most vivid emblems provided by 
human society to image the dependence of God’s 
people on His loving protection and fostering care, 
our Lord has thrown a halo over the condition of 
childhood which has communicated to it an emo- 
tional value and a preciousness, in the strictest 
sense, new in the world. In the ancient world, 
children, though by their innocence eliciting the 
affection, and by their weakness appealing to the 
sympathy, of their elders, were thought of chiefly 
as types of immaturity and unripeness. The Chris- 
tian world, taught by its Lord, reverences their 
very helplessness as the emblem of its own condi- 
tion in the presence of God, and recognizes in their 
dependence an appeal to its unselfish devotion, 
that it may be an imitator of God. This salutary 
respect and consideration for childhood has no 
doubt been exaggerated at times to something 
very much like worship of the childlike ; and this 
tendency has been powerfully fostered by the preva- 
lence in sections of Christendom, since the 14th 
cent., of an actual cult of the infant Saviour (ef. E. 
Martinengo-Carresco in The Contemporary Review, 
Ixxvii. 117, ete.), and the early rise and immense 
development in the same quarters of a cult of the 
Madonna, to the tender sentiments underlying 
which all the resources of the most passionate 
devotion, the most elevated literature, and the most 
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_ perfect art have been invoked to give widespread 
influence (see especially Zockler, “art. iron ae 
Mutter des Herrn in PRE’, xii. 309, ete. who 
gives an extensive classified bibliography. Cf. in 
general H. E. Seudder, Childhood in Art, also- in 
The Atlantic Monthly, lv. and lvi.). Such ex- 
aggerations cannot, however, obscure the main 
fact that it is only from Jesus that the world has 
learned properly to appreciate and wholesomely to 
deal with childhood and all that childhood stands 
for. Cf. art. CHILDHOOD. 


BENJAMIN B. WARFIELD. 


CHILDREN OF GOD.—The teaching of Jesns 
Christ about the children of God cannot be under- 
stood apart from His teaching about the Father- 
hood of God : indeed, it is from the latter stand- 
point that it must be approached. In such an 
approach the main positions seem to be as follows :— 

(1) Jesus asserts absolutely the fatherly nature 
of God. His use of the name ‘Father’ implies 
that the fatherly nature is eternal in God. God 
does not become Father; He is ‘the Father.’ All 
knowledge of God is deficient which does not 
‘know the Father’ (Mt 11”, Jn 14%). This 
fatherly nature of God necessarily manifests itself 
in all God’s dealings. He cannot be other than 
Father, and ‘he maketh his sun to rise on the evil 
and the good, and sendeth rain on the just and the 
unjust’ (Mt 5*). 

(2) This eternal Fatherhood in God is comple- 
mented by an eternal Sonship in God. Jesus used 
habitually the name ‘My Father.’ It implied a 
special relationship between the Father and Him- 
self, which is summed up by John, ‘The only be- 
gotten Son which is in the bosom of the Father’ 
(Jn 1). 

(3) The fatherly heart of God does not rest 
satisfied in the eternal Sonshipin God. He desires 
the response of filial love from all who are capable 
of giving it (cf. esp. Lk 15'**, Jn-4%). Jesus 
assumed that the filial attitude is expected from 
allmen. This is implied in His method of teach- 
ing. The Divine Fatherhood is woven into its 
texture. Therefore the picture of God the Father 
is offered to everybody, with its necessary appeal 
to the hearer to enjoy the filial relationship. Since 
the outlook of the gospel is universal, the sonship 
may be universal. Even ‘publicans and sinners’ 
may enjoy the filial feeling. . 

(4) But Jesus taught plainly that this filial atti- 
tude is not general amongst men. He told the 
Jews that they were of their father the devil (Ju 
8), and distinguished ‘the good seed, the sons of 
the kingdom,’ from ‘the tares, the sons of the evil 
one’ (Mt 138); cf. also Mt 23%. 

(5) Certain conditions are laid down as essen- 
tial to the enjoyment of the filial relationship to 
God. These conditions are usually described by 
Jesus in terms of character, The children of God 
are ‘peacemakers,’ are those who love their 
enemies, and who do the will of the Father (cf. 
Mt 5* 12%): they ‘do good and lend, never 


despairing,’ and are ‘ merciful ’ (Lk 6*- %), But in 
the discourses in John’s Gospel, Jesus Himself is 


offered as a touchstone for the filial relationship 
(cf. Jn 8-47). In this connexion the demand for 
the new birth must be noticed. Jesus connected 
entrance into that Kingdom which He came to 
found, with being ‘born anew’ (Jn 3%); He de- 
manded that His disciples should be converted and 
become as little children if they would enter the 
Kingdom (Mt 18% |\). It may fairly be said that in 
the mind of Jesus there is an intimate connexion 
between these two modes of teaching. The moral 
character betitting the children of God is secured 
by the new birth ‘of water and of the Spirit’ (Jn 3”). 

From these propositions we can gather the teach- | 
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ing of Jesus about the children of God. The 
relationship is apprehended by Jesus ethically, 
not physically. ‘lo identify Divine sonship with 
human birth brings the relationship down to the 
physical sphere. Jesus kept it in the religious 
sphere. The Fatherhood of God is an ethical 
attitude eternally present in the Godhead ; man’s 
Divine sonship is his ethical response to this 
Divine Fatherhood., God is ever waiting to wel- 
come men as sons, and to give them the position 
of sons at home (Lk 15). But their assumption of 
this filial position depends upon their adoption of 
the filial attitude, ‘I will arise and go to my 
father. As Wendt says, ‘God does not become 
the Father, but is the heavenly Father, even of 
those who become His sons. . . . Man is a true son 
of God . . . from the fact of his comporting him- 
self as a son of God’ (Teaching of Jesus, i. p. 193). 

This religious attitude which betokens ‘Divine 
sonship, includes four elements. (@) Children of 
God love their heavenly Father. Love is the 
golden bond in all home relationships. Jesus 
declares it to be the sovereign law in the true 
relationship between man and God. For He 
taught that the greatest commandment is to love: 
the Lord our God with all our heart and soul and 
mind and strength (Mt 2237, Lk 107’), When 
claiming to have come forth from God, He said to 
the Jews: ‘If God were your father ye would love 
me,’ where love of Himself is identified with love 
of the Father whom He revealed. 

(6) Children of God obey their heavenly Father, 
This is implied in all Jesus’ exhortations to men 
to do the will of God. It is clearly stated in these 
sentences: ‘Whosoever shall do the will of my 
Father which is in heaven, the same is my brother, 
and sister, and mother’ (Mt 125°); ‘Not every one 
that saith unto me, Lord, Lord, shall enter into the 
kingdom of heaven; but he that doeth the will of 
my Father which is in heaven’ (Mt 77); ef. also 
Mt 217! 24% ||. 

(c) Children of God trust their heavenly Father. 
This mark of Divine sonship is emphasized in the 
Sermon on the Mount. Jesus exhorts His disciples 
not to be as the Gentiles, but to rely upon their 
heavenly Father’s knowledge of their needs and 
His desire to help them. Anxiety must be banished 
from the hearts of God’s children, who are fed and 
clothed by their Father (Mt 6”, Li 6°). 

(d) Children of God try to be like their heavenly 
Father. They are to ne perfect, even as their 
heavenly Father is perfect (Mt 5%). This must not 
be interpreted, as it often is, ‘Be as perfect as 
your Father.’ Its exhortation is to take the fatherly 
character of God as the standard of perfection. 
‘Be ye perfect, even as He is perfect.’ The Father 
loves all men: let His children do likewise. By 
thus taking the fatherly character of God as the 
standard, His children will fulfil the second great 
law, ‘Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself’ 
(Mt 22%). The natural man adopts other ideals of 
perfection ; but the children of God try to be like 
their Father. : ; 

Jesus gave immortal expression to the desires 
characteristic of the children of God, in ‘the 
Lord’s Prayer.’ That prayer is put into the lips 
of those who can say ‘Our Father which art in 
heaven.’ It includes all the marks of God’s chil- 
dren that have been found elsewhere in the teach- | 
ing of Jesus. The hallowing of the Father’s name 
implies the sanctification of His children after His 
likeness. The prayer ‘Thy will be done’ lifts us 
to the loftiest level of obedience. Only those who 
trust God can pray ‘Give us our daily bread,’ 
and cap. limit dete desires for material good to 
such humble bounds. The prayer breathes through- 
out the spirit of love: that spirit is the warp into 
which the weft of the petition is woven. 
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The blessings enjoyed by the children of God 

are all the good that Jesus Christ came on earth to 
offer to men. This good is summed up in the 
phrase ‘the kingdom of God’ or ‘the kingdom of 
heaven.’ All the children of God are members of 
that Kingdom; ef. Mt 13° 18°". The Kingdom is 
God’s proffered blessing : ‘it is your Father’s good 
pleasure to give you the kingdom’ (Lk 12). The 
Kingdom includes the blessings of forgiveness 
(Mt 64||); of guardian care (Mt 6%); of the Holy 
Spirit (Lk 118) ; of eternal life (Jn 5° 17°) ; and 
finally, the enjoyment of the Father’s house (Mt 
25%, Jn 14” 3), ; 
. This identification of the blessings enjoyed by 
the children of God with the good of the Kingdom, 
leads naturally to the statement that the ethical 
attitude characteristic of the children of God can 
be secured by faith in Jesus Christ. He not only 
spoke of Himself as the Son of God; He also 
declared that His revelation of Sonship made son- 
ship possible to men. Considerable importance 
attaches to the solemn words in Mt 11% ‘All 
things have been delivered unto me of my Father : 
and no one knoweth the Son, save the Father ; 
neither doth any know the Father, save the Son 
and he to whomsoever the Son willeth to reveal 
him.’ They declare that the knowledge of the 
Father must be experimental. Only one who has 
lived as a son can know the Father. Men do not 
know God primarily as Father. They think of 
Him as King, as Judge, as Law-Giver; and be- 
cause they are sinners they cannot know Him 
purely as Father. The shadow of the broken Law 
falls across God’s face, making it appear the face 
of a judge, and falls upon the attitude of men, 
chilling it into that of servants. But ‘the Son’ 
knows God as Father. He has no fear of Him as 
Judge; He claims to be Himself the King in the 
kingdom of God (Mt 25%); He is conscious that 
He has never broken God’s law. Therefore He can 
know God as the Father; and He is able to reveal 
God to men as Father. Jesus does this by ransom- 
ing captive spirits from the bondage of sin and 
death (Mt 20%), by persuading them to trust the 
fatherly love of God, and by strengthening them 
to break away from the self-life in favour of the 
life of surrender (Mt 16%4-7 |\). 

The close connexion between this great word 
and the gracious invitation which follows it (Mt 
117%), must not be overlooked. That invitation 


shows the universality of Christ’s outlook. The 
Son is willing to reveal the Father to add. But the 


connexion explains the personal note in the invita- 
tion. Jesus does not say ‘Go to the Father’; He 
says ‘Come unto me, and I will give you rest.’ 
This is because He is the revealer of the Father ; 
and the rest He offers is rest in the Fatherhood of 
God. The chapter describes the discouragements 
that darkened the noon of His ministry. He found 
rest to His own soul in the Father : ‘ t thank thee, 
O Father . . . Even so, Father’ (vv. 26). This 
rest He desires to give to others. The only 
way in which men can come to the Father is by 
coming to Himself. 

Two things are implied. One is that the Father- 
hood of God is made accessible to men in Jesus 
Christ. He is the appointed trysting-place where 
men are sure to meet their heavenly Father. He 
was lifted up as an ensign (Is 1112): when the 
nations see Him they know where to seek God. 
The children of God are seattered on the dark 
mountains of ignorance. Jesus is the trysting- 
place where they are gathered at the feet of their 
heavenly Father (Jn 11°"). If men come to Him, 
they see the Father. The other fact is that Jesus 
gives men knowledge of the Father by teaching 
them to live as God’s children must live. They 


must be meek and lowly in heart (cf. Mt 5°); He 


can make them so. They must also learn obedi- , 
ence to the Father’s will. He offers to teach them 
this, saying with marvellous condescension, ‘Take 
my yoke upon you, and learn of me.’ He is wearing 
the yoke of obedience to the Father, and He finds 
it ‘easy.’ A yoke is made for two. Jesus invites 
each man desiring to be a son of God to put his 
shoulder under the other end of His own yoke. 
Then he will walk in step with the great Elder 
Brother. Thuslearning from Jesus, he will become 
a worthy child of God. —e 

This great word has special significance because 
it forms a link between the Synoptic teaching and 
the teaching of Jesus in John’s Gospel. here 
the enjoyment of filial privileges is made to depend 
upon man’s relation to the Son (see especially Jn 
519-47 628-40 g19- 23-56) The words declaratory of the 
love of God in sending the Son to save men are 
variously assigned to Jesus and to the Evangelist. 
But even if they are the Evangelist’s reflexion 
upon the words of Jesus, they do no more than 
sum up the teaching of the Lord in the chapters 
quoted above. : 

In particular, it may be noted that Jesus claimed 
kinship with the Father because ‘I do always the 
things that are pleasing to him’ (Jn 8”). This is 
in harmony with His reference to men who do the 
Father’s will, as His ‘brethren’ (Mt 12°). Men 
who accept His revelation of God and duty 
become His brethren; all these ‘brethren’ are 
related to God as His children. They comport 
themselves in a befitting manner, which is essenti- 
ally different from the self-centred conduct of 
unregenerate men. This filial demeanour is gained 
by faith in Jesus as the Saviour. He offers Him- 
self to men as the Redeemer, through whom the 
can break away from sin and adopt the filial atti- 
tude toward God (Mt 238, Jn 10!- *-%9), 

This conception of the teaching of Jesus on this 
subject is expressed by the Evangelist John in the 
striking sentence, ‘As many as received him, to 
them gave he the right to become children of God, 
even to them that believe on his name: which 
were born not of blood, nor of the will of the flesh, 
nor of the will of man, but of God’ (Jn 1 ®). 
Here men are described as becoming children of 
God by believing on the name of Jesus. They 
attain the dignity by a new birth that is from 
above. Their natural birth does not make them 
children of God. Before they stand in this reia- 
tionship they must receive a Divine energy. This 
energy is brought to them by the Word made flesh, 
who offers Himself to the world. Moreover, this 
reception of Christ is a continuous exercise of 
faith (rots micrevouow), implying an attitude God- 
ward that is maintained from day to day. 

If an illustration may be permitted, it would 
seem that Jesus represents men as like Robinson 
Crusoe’s first canoe. It was designed to float in 
the water and was capable of doing so: but it 
could not get into the sea. So it lay on the shore 
like a log. Man is designed for fellowship with 
God, and is capable of living in filial relationship 
with Him. But before he can realize this destiny, 
he must be carried away from his native selfishness 
and be launched on the sea of Divine love. Jesus 
Christ is the mighty deliverer who can lift men 
out of death in sin and bring them to the Father. 
When men believe on Him, this yurpose is fulfilled. 
They realize their destiny and become children of 
God. Then they spread their sails to the wind of 
heaven, and have ‘ fife that is life indeed.’ 

The scope of this article does not include the 
general teaching of the Epistles on this topic. But 
a brief reference must be made to that teaching in 
so far as it involves a distinct reference to Jesus 
Christ. In general it may be said that the teach- 
ing of the Epistles reproduces all the main features 
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of the teaching of Jesus. The children of God are 
possessors of a new life that has come to them b 
faith in Jesus Christ: Ro 8!"4, Gal 2°, 1 Jn 2? 518, 
This ‘new life manifests itself in a new moral state 
befitting God’s children and due to the power of 
Christ : Gal 516-6, Eph 2!-10, Col 35-10. In this con- 
nexion it may be noted that Christians are called 
‘children of light,’ who before becoming Christians 
were ‘ children of disobedience,’ suffering ‘ the wrath 
of God’ (Eph 2? 5%, Col 3). Thus Christ is the 
Saviour through whom the children of God are re- 
born and morally renewed. 

In particular, three descriptions of God’s children 
are connected with aspects of Christ’s work. (a) 
As Redeemer, He secures man’s adoption into the 
family of God (Ro 8'*!8, Gal 33-48), This ‘adop- 
tion’ has been interpreted, in connexion with the 
antithesis between sonship and servitude, to denote 
the emancipation of sons enslaved by sin. This 
is the shade of meaning prominent in Galatians. 
In Romans the idea of adoption of those not pre- 
viously sons is emphasized. In both cases, how- 
ever, the adoption is due to the redeeming work 
of Jesus Christ, ministered to men by the Holy 
Spirit. The word ‘adoption’ is not used in He- 
brews. But the idea is found there in the figure of 
the Author of salvation leading many sons to glory 
(21°). (8) As High Priest, Jesus secures access to the 
Father for all who come unto God by Him (Eph 
218, He 7*%*). This priesthood is exercised by Him 
as our ‘ Brother,’ and was granted to Him in view 
of His experience of our temptations (He 217 415), 
(y) As King, Jesus Christ bestows a rich inherit- 
ance upon all His brethren. The children of God 
are ‘joint-heirs with Christ’ (Ro 81”). 

In regard to this whole question, it should be 
remembered that in all probability our human 
speech cannot describe adequately relations that 
reach into the eternal, and concern God. The 
figure of ‘children’ is an analogy rather than an 
exact parallel. Therefore we should be misunder- 
standing the teaching of Jesus if we pressed the 
analogy too far and sought to discover the exact 
counterpart of each element of the human relation 
in that which we bear to God. Also it is important 
to recall that Jesus was not concerned with abstract 
relations. His purpose was practical and religious, 
and He used terms just so far as they served that 
purpose. His terminology was consistent ; it may 
not seem conclusive on all points that suggest 
themselves to abstract reasoning. 
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CHILIARCH (x:A‘apxos).—The title of this mili- 
tary officer is twice used in the Gospels: Jn 18% 
and Mk 67% (AV ‘captain,’ ‘ high captains’; RV 
‘chief captain,’ ‘high captains’; RVm ‘military 
tribune(s),. Gr. chiliarch(s)’). It is the Greek 
equivalent for the Roman office of tribunus 
militum, an office of great historical antiquity, 
from the analogy of which the famous tribuni 

lebis took their name. The tribunus militum is 
called by Mommeen ‘the pillar of the Roman mili- 
tary system’; he was an officer commanding a 
cohort. See, further, LEGION. ; 

A chiliarch with his ‘band’ (omeipa) is repre- 
sented by St. John as coming with Judas to take 
our Lord in the Garden of Gethsemane. [If this is 
to be understood strictly as standing for a tribunus 
militwm and his cohort, the use of so large # force 
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would point to a great (real or assumed) fear of 
popular disturbance on the part of the authorities. 
The words may, however, be used in a general 
sense for a body of troops under an ofticer (see 
Westeott, ad loc.). 

In St. Mark’s account of the martyrdom of John 
the Baptist, Herod the tetrarch of Galilee is repre- 
sented as making a feast to his weyoraves (highest 
civil officials), xiMapxor (highest military officers), 
and mp&roe ris Padudalas (leading provincials). These 
‘chillarchs’ were officers of the army of the tet- 
rarch, which would be organized on Roman models. 
For the association of weywraves and xNapyou cf, 
Rev 6%. (See Swete’s St Mark, ad loc.). 

M. R. NEWBOLT. 

CHOICE.—In the Gospels, choice is always ex- 
pressed by one small group of closely connected 
words, viz. éxhéyomat, éxNexrds, éxdoy7. And these at 
once define the nature of the choice, which is not 
that of ‘decision,’ but that of ‘selection.’ Perhaps 
the English term which more precisely than any 
other answers to éxéyew is to ‘cull,’ to choose here 
and there one, that is to say, out of a larger number 
laid out in view. And this force of the word is 
rather emphasized by the fact that in the NT the 
active voice of the verb is not employed, but only 
the middle or passive, with derivatives which are 
passive in character. It is not, then, the action of 
choosing which is prominent, but its result; or 
else the status or nature of that which is chosen. 
And this point is of some importance in view of 
the use to which some passages of the NT have 
been put by those who have attempted to elaborate 
from them doctrines of election or predestination. 
Stress is never laid chiefly on the election or pre- 
destination of the Almighty, but on the fact that 
such and such are actually found among those 
whom God has culled for Himself, and who consti- 
tute His own people. It would be an advantage to 
accurate Christian thought if the rendering ‘elect’ 
were eliminated from the NT, and were replaced 


‘by ‘chosen’ or ‘select,’ although it is a direct de- 


rivative of the original. 


The central meaning of the terms employed is well shown in 
the following cases :—‘ He marked how they chose out the chief 
seats’ (Lk 147); ‘Mary hath chosen the good part’ (1042); ‘He 
called his disciples, and chose from them twelve, whom also he 
named apostles’ (613), with which other passages relating to the 
choice of the Twelve should be compared, viz. Jn 670 1516.19 
1348, Ac 12, and, as essentially the same, Ac 124; cf. also 1Co 
127.28, Ja 24, A further selection for some special service is 
indicated in such passages as—‘God made choice among you 
that by my mouth...’ (Ac 157, cf. 65 1522.25); ‘Many are 
called, but few chosen’ (Mt 2214). And by an almost insensible 
gradation the use of the word passes on to such instances as the 
choice of Saul, ‘a chosen vessel’ (Ac 915), ‘the Christ of God, 
his chosen’ (Lk 2335, cf. 935), and the chosen people of God (Ac 
1317, Eph 14, 1 P 24-6. 9), The last named appear in a group of 
passages in the Gospels (on the lips of Christ Himself) which 
are of apocalyptic character, and in all which the English render- 
ing is unfortunately ‘elect’; eg. ‘Shall not God avenge his 
chosen?’ (Lk 187); ‘For the sake of his chosen whom he chose, 
he shortened the days * (Mk 1320. 22. 27 || Mt 2422.24.31), To these 
there are many similar instances in the Epistles (Ro 88 115. 7. 28, 
Col 312, 2 Ti 210, Tit 11, 1 P11; cf. Rev 1714), Individuals are 
spoken of as chosen (Ro 1633, 1 P 518, 2 Jn 1.15), and also angels 
(1 Ti 521); while God’s purpose of selection is mentioned (Ro 
911), and the status of those selected (1 Th 14, 2 P 11), 


From the foregoing it is clear that in the 
Gospels, and in the NT generally, ‘choice’ ex- 
presses a selection of some among other alterna- 
tives, and commonly selection for some special 
service ; God’s people being selected that they may 
become His servants who serve Him and so serve 
all in the furtherance of His purposes of love, 
rather than on their own account alone. More- 


over, God’s choice is always viewed as an actual 
fact seen in its results, and never as an intention 
in advance; except perhaps in reference to St. 
Paul’s apostolate and Jacob’s destiny, both of which 
are, however, so referred to only when seen in 
See ELECT, FREEWILL. 

E. P. Boys-SMItu.. 


retrospect. 
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CHORAZIN. — Mentioned once only in the 
Gospels, Mt 117°=Lk 10%, along with Bethsaida, 
as one of the ‘cities’ (aéXecs) where most of Jesus 
mighty deeds were done. The name is not found 
in the OT nor in Josephus; and it is not certain 
whether it be the same place as 0°73 or O° 2 men- 
tioned once in the Talmud (Menahoth, 85a), where 
the superior quality of its wheat is praised. 
Jastrow’s Dictionary gives ‘Karzayim near Jeru- 
salem,’ Dalman’s ‘o7%73 name of place.’ One MS 
has on2, two’2; see Rabbinowicz, Varie Lectiones ; 
Neubauer, Géographie du Talmud, p. 220. Most 
MSS of the NT spell Xopaf(e), others, especially 
in Luke, Xwpagiy;.so Stephen in Luke, but not 
Elzevir, Mill; D both times Xopofaiv, and the same 
form prevails in the Latin texts: C(h)orozain. 
Why the editions of the Peshitta, even Gwilliams’, 


ti 
spell pat Kordzin, we fail to see. Barhebreeus 
x 0 


gives expressly = plete) Kurzin as the vocalization 
x n 
of the Peshitta, and Chorazin'as that of the Greek. 
Neither the grammatical form of the name (on 
which see Schwoébel, ZDPV xxvii. 134) nor its 
etymology is sufficiently clear. The place has 
been identified with AKhersa on the eastern shore 
of the Lake of Galilee, but more probably with 
Khirbet Kerazeh, 4 kilometres N. of Tell Him, first 
discovered by Thomson in 1857. Eusebius calls it 
a kéun (oppidwm), 12 Roman miles from Capernaum, 
in his time deserted; but 12 seems to be a mis- 
spelling of the MS for 2, as given by the Latin 
translation of Jerome (Eusebius, Onomasticon, 
ed. Klostermann, 174. 25, 175. 25).* On the ruins 
of Kerazeh, especially its synagogue, see the 
literature quoted by Schiirer, G/JV* § 27, n. 59. 
Cheyne’s list of Proper Names (in the Queen’s 
Printers’ Aids to the Student of the Holy Bible) 
recommends the pronunciation Cho-ra’zin ; this is 
supported by the modern form Kerdzeh, if it be the 
same name; the accentuation of the first syllable, 
common in German, kas the support of Awrzin in 
the Peshitta ; in Latin Chorozain. The medieval 
explanation of the name ‘hoc mysterium meum’= 
7187 817, goes back to Jerome (OS 61. 8). There 
was once a tradition that the Antichrist was to 
be born in Chorazin, and that its inhabitants were 
prond of this, and therefore the place was cursed 
by Jesus; see Hapos. Times, xv. [1904] p. 524. 
The name Chorazin is, like that of Nazareth, an 
interesting illustration of the scantiness of our 
literary tradition. + Es. NESTLE. 


CHOSEN ONE.—This, like ‘Beloved’ (wh. see), 
seems to have been a pre-Christian designation of 
the Messiah. 6 éxXexrés wou occurs in the LXX of 
Ts 421, and is there defined as ’Icpaj\. But in the 
Book of Enoch ‘the Elect one’ is » common title 
of the Messiah (cf. 40° 492 518: 5 528-9 615-8. 10 691), 
Traces of it still survive in the Gospels, but there 
seems to have been a tendency to avoid its use, 
perhaps on the ground that it might seem to favour 
so-called ‘Adoptionist’ views of the nature of 
Christ’s relation to God. Lk 9%5 substitutes 6 
exdeheyuevos (NBLE (1), 274™® Syr Sin aff. 1. ve. 


* In the Latin text (0.82 114. 7) the name is spelt ‘Chorazin,’ 
not ‘Chorozain,’ as stated in Eneye. Bibl., where also the 
modern name Ker@zeh is once spelt with K, as if it were Pp. 

+ Among the mighty works done in Bethsaida the feeding of 
the 5000 is certainly to be reckoned (Lk 910, where isieitic wos 
of v.12 is to be explained from Bylcaida =olxos Emioiticumoy [OS 
174. 7, 188. 75]). Hence it is tempting to find one of the mighty 
works done at Chorazin in the healing of the demoniac in the 
land of the Gerasenes or Gergesenes (826), and to combine this 
name with Chorazin. In his Philologica Sacra (1896, p. 21) the 
present writer suggested that the prominent part played by the 
Swine in that story may be derived from a local name like Ras 
el-chinzir or Tell abu-l-chinzir, The plural of chinzir (swine) is 
chanazir, of which Chorazin might be a transposition. 
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codd. aeg. aeth.°°t arm) for Mk.’s 6 dyamnrés, and 
in Lk 23” we have ‘the Messiah of God, the Elect. 
Elsewhere the evidence is more doubtful. 6 ék\exros 
roo Geos occurs in Jn 1% in X* 77,- 218; Syt Sin 
Cur e, and is adopted by Burkitt, Evangelion Da- 
Mepharreshe, ii. 309. Lastly, ‘approved Son” 1s 
given by Syr Sin in Jn 3'8 for rob povoyevovs viov 
rod beod. St. Mark and the editor of the First 
Gospel after him seem to have avoided the 6 éxhexros 
you of the LXX (Is 42!) in their accounts of the 
Baptism and Transfiguration, and to have fallen 
back on a Christianized version of Is 42! preserved 
for us in Mt 12!8*!, in which 6 dyarnrés pov had 
taken the place of 6 ékAexrés wou of the LXX. 
Connected with the use of this title of the Mes- 
siah in the Gospels is the question as to the mean- 
ing of the aorist evdécqoa in Mk 1!=Mt 317= Lk 
3%, Bacon (Journ. Theol. Lit. xvi. 136-139) urges 
that this means ‘(on whom) I fixed my choice,’ 7.e. 
‘whom I elected,’ and refers in the thought of the 
Evangelist to the Divine election of Christ by God 
(ef. AJTA ix. 451 ff). So far as the First Gospel 
goes, there 1s much to be said for this. We might 
bring together the following passages 3 17° & @ 
evddxnoa, 1177 rdvra wo mapedd6y Urd TOU maTpds Mov, 
2818 €660n wor maoa éfoucia év olpavy Kal éml yas, and 
possibly the #\Gov of 517 9% 10* and the ‘sending’ 
of 10 15%, as all in the mind of the Evangelist 
referring to the Divine choice, endowment, and 
mission of the eternally existing ‘Son’ (cf. 11%) 
into the world. To these should be added the 
citation in 12}8 ‘Behold my son (servant?) whom 
I adopted, my beloved in whom my soul was well 
pleased,’ where -the aorists are most easily ex- 
plained as expressing the Divine selection and ap- 
pointment of the Messiah in a pre-temporal period. 
In the thought of the Evangelist, Jesus, born of the 
Virgin by the Holy Spirit, was the pre-existent 
Messiah (=Beloved) or Son (1177) who had been 
forechosen by God (3*7 17°), and who, when born 
into the world as Jesus, was ‘ God-with-us’ (1%). 
In this respect the writer of the First Gospel shows 
himself to be under the influence of the same con- 
ception of the Person of Christ that dominates the 
Johannine theology, though this conception under 
the categories of the Logos and the Divine Son is 
worked out much more fully in the Fourth than in 
the First Gospel. On the other hand, terms such 
as ‘choice,’ ‘adoption,’ which at an early period 
seem to have been borrowed from the Jewish Mes- 
sianie doctrine to express it, and which survive 
here and there in the Synoptic Gospels and in the 
Acts (ef. 9% [Fl. Gig.] and 2 P 12”) are absent from 
St. John. Such terms were probably gradually 
dropped out of use because they could be nsed to 
support the view of the adoption of the man Jesus 
to be the Son of God, which they certainly did not 
originally express. W. C. ALLEN, 
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CHRIST IN ART.—i. SymBos.—The representas 
tion of Christ by means of symbols is not eartier 
than that by means of pictures. There are found 
in the Catacombs at Rome at the commencement 
of Christian art not only the Fish symbol, but also 
pictures of the Good Shepherd, and of our Lord in 
certain Gospel scenes, all before the middle of the 
2nd cent. ; and of these the Good Shepherd carry- 
ing a sheep occurs in the Catacomb of Domitilla 
before the end of the Ist century. It will be, how- 
ever, convenient to begin with the Symbols, pro- 
ceeding thence through the Types to more direct 
representations of Christ. 

1. The Fish was the most popular symbol of our 


—_ 
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Lord in the middle of the 2nd cent., and continued 
so till the end of the 4th, when it suddenly went 
out of use. More than one cause made it so general. 
Originating as an acrostic (the Greek word for 
‘fish,’ IXOYT2, standing for Incots Xpurrés, @eod Lids, 
Zer7p), it formed a most convenient secret sign 
among the Christians, being readily understood by 
the initiated as representing Christ in the fulness 
of His divinity. It carried with it also the thought 
of the sacramental feeding upon the Son of God, 
which is so prominent in early Christian art: e.g. 
the two paintings in the erypt of Lucina, which 
belong to the middle of the 2nd cent., and repre- 
sent two baskets of bread, each containing a pe 
cup of wine and resting upon a fish. The earliest 
known representation of this symbol is even more 
significant: it occurs in the Fractio Panis fresco, 
recently discovered by Wilpert in the Catacomb of 
Priscilla, which belongs to the beginning of the 
2nd cent., and is a picture of a primitive celebra- 
tion of the Communion,—seven people are seated 
at a table on which lie five loaves, two fishes, and 
a two-handled mug, while the bishop or president 
at the end of the table is in the act of breaking a 
loaf. In this deeply interesting picture of the 
Eucharist we see a further reason why the Fish 
symbol was felt to be appropriate; it carried the 
mind to the miracle of the loaves and fishes, which 
was an early type of the Eucharist because of Jn 
6°°°. The Fish symbolizes not only the Euchar- 
ist, but the sacrament of Baptism as well ; this is 
brought out by the common representation of a fish 
as Swimming in the water (see below under ‘Sym- 
bolic Scenes’). ‘ We little fishes,’ says Tertullian 
(de Bapt. i.), ‘after the example of our Ichthus 
Jesus Christ, are born in water.’ Cf. St. Clement 
below, under ‘ Other Symbols.’ This double sym- 
bolism is tersely expressed in the 2nd cent. inscrip- 
tion of Abercius recently discovered by Ramsay at 
Hierapolis :—‘. . . everywhere was faith my guide, 
and gave me everywhere for food the Jchthus from 
the spring.’ 5 

2. Other Symbols.—The Fish was early combined 
with other symbols, such as the Dove, the Cross, the 
Ship, the Shepherd, and especially with the Anchor, 
the combination of the Fish and the Anchor (first 
found on the sarcophagus of Livia Primitiva about 
the middle of the 2nd cent.) being a hieroglyph for 
the common epitaph ‘ Spes in Christo.’ 

There is an early mention of Christian symbols in St. Clement 
of Alexandria (Peed. iii. 11): ‘ Let the engraving upon the gem 
of your ring be either a dove, or a fish, or a ship running before 
the wind, or a musical lyre, the device used by Polycrates, or a 
ship’s anchor, which Seleucus had carved upon his signet. And 
if the device represent a man fishing, it will remind us of an 
apostle, and of children drawn out of water.’ 

All these symbols, it will be noticed, are com- 
mon ones, such as would not excite comment among 
pagans. However, the Dove (at first a symbol of 
peace) and the Ship (which represented the 
Church), the Lyre (a symbol of Orpheus, see below) 
and the Anchor of hope (see also under ‘ Cross’) 
are not direct symbols of Christ ; nor, except by 
way of the Eucharist, are they representations of 
bread, wine, or the grape. The Agnus Dei, a post- 
Constantinian symbol, may more conveniently be 
considered under the head of ‘ NT types. 

i Fish symbol survived—as 
Sart ee ee oe ae rte piacis, a figure which is 
still customarily restricted to the seals of ecclesiastical persons 
and corporations. The Dove, at first cused as an oe as 
peace, sometimes with an olive branch in its mouth (thoug : i 
occurs in pictures of the Baptism of Christ in the Catacoml =) 
was the recognized symbol of the Holy Spirit in the apsida 
mosaics of the 4th and 5th centuries, and thus has continued 
ever since: the Lamb, the Hand of God, and the Cross ine 
below), found in connexion with the Dove in these mosaics, also 


i i hen inter- 
i das common symbols in the Middle Ages, whe 
Da siancics and circles further represented the Trinity. 


Two emblems of immortality, the Peacock (from 


the fabled indestructibility of its flesh) and the 
Pheenix, rising from its ashes, were early used as 
types of Christ. The Star (Rey 22) and the.Sun 
(Mal 4°) were also used; the Rose and Lily (Ca 2?) 
were very favourite subjects of decorative art after 
the 13th cent., but they came to be used rather as 
emblems of Christ’s Mother than of our Lord Him- 
self, and often as badges of the royal houses in 
England and France: the Pomegranate, split open, 
originally a type of Divine grace, became similarly 
common as a ‘Tudor badge. In the Middle Ages, 
when great emphasis was laid upon the Eucharistic 
sacrifice, symbols of the Passion were much in 
vogue, in addition to the Vine and Corn, the 
Chalice and the Host. Hence the use of the 
Pelican, the great prevalence of the Agnus Dei and 
the Crucifix, and the constant use of the Instru- 
ments of the Passion, in addition to the almost 
infinite varieties of the Cross. The Instruments of 
the Passion, so common still in decorative art, are 
the Crown of Thorns, the Nails, the Coat and 
Dice, the Scourges, Pillar, Ladder and Sponge, 
the Five Wounds, Hammer, Pincers; to which are 
sometimes added the Sword and Staff, Lantern, 
Thirty Pieces and Cock, the Pierced. Heart, and 
the Vernicle or Napkin of Veronica, and the Super- 
scription INRI. The Passion-flower, a popular 
emblem at the present day, was introduced by the 
Jesuit missionaries from Mexico, as containing 
symbols of the Twelve Apostles, the Five Wounds, 
the Three Nails, and the Crown of Thorns. 

3. Sacred Monograms.—The Alpha and Omega 
naturally appear early (though not in monogram- 
matic or interwoven form) becanse of Rev 18; the 
first instance in the Catacomb of St. Priscilla, 2nd 
cent.—‘ Modestina AQ, which means ‘ Modestina 
live in Christ.’ Some of the sacred monograms are 
really contractions ; for instance, the familiar IHC 
and XPC are the first two and the Jast letters of 
IHCOYC and XPICTOC, just as MR stands for 
MARTYR, or DO for DOMINO;; contractions of 
this sort were extremely common in sepulechral in- 
scriptions (e.g. ‘Lucretia pax tecum in DO’), but 
there was no fixed method ; the abbreviations IH 
and XP alone are sometimes found, and also the 
initials IX, which, combined, formed the earlest 


or pre-Constantinian monogram aK (the first in- 


stance being in a 3rd cent. fresco in the Catacomb 
of SS. Peter and Marcellinus). None of these, 
however, are found by themselves, but only as 
abbreviations in the course of an inscription. The 


Constantinian monogram Re (for XP) is the first to 


stand alone, though it does also occur in inscrip- 
tions (e.g. ‘Roges pro nobis quia seimus te in 


D4 ’); this monogram was considered a form of the 


Cross (see below); it is characteristic of the con- 
version of the Empire, and is rarely found sub- 
sequent to the Sack of Rome by Alaric in 410. It 
is often surrounded by a wreath, and often has the 
A and Q on either side to mark the divinity of our 
Lord; in a 4th cent. lead coffin from Saida in 
Pheenicia, the letters of the old symbol IXOTC 
lie between the arms of the monogram. Three 
ruain variations of it appear in which the Cross is 


made more apparent 3B. an and SE. but these 


are later and less common. 


The contraction THO, as subsequently ssa Pi into Ds is 
called the Sacred Monogram par excellence, and 1s as 
oiler it was in the Middle Ages and in the 17th and 18th 
ceuturies, when it was almost the only symbol of the kind; this 
was owing mainly to its being misunderstood as the initials of 
‘Jesus Hominum Salvator’ (or even of ‘In Hoc Signo )3 in 
medieval times the confusion may not have arisen, in spite of 
the ambiguity of the Greek H in Gothic character, for the letter 
J was often replaced by IH or HI, and ‘Thesus’ was a common 
way of spelling the holy name. Meanwhile the contraction of 
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the title XPS has been almost forgotten; its use in such an 
inscription as IHS XPS NIKA would seem strange to our eyes ; 
but IHS XPS occur on a portrait of Christ in the Codex Egberti 
(c. 1000), and aré not unknown in late mediaval art, e.g. both 
are found among the tiles of Malvern Abbey. 


The initials of the Superscription INRI (‘Tesus 
Nazarenus Rex Judzorum’), which now rank next 
to the IHS in popular estimation, do not seem to 
have appeared till the 13th cent., after which they 
became the favourite abbreviation of painters (cf. 
below under ‘ Crucifixion’). 

4. The symbol of the Cross eventually sup- 
planted altogether that of the Fish. But in early 
Christian art representations of it are very rare, 
and at first only given in a disguised form, al- 
though the sign of the Cross was already so greatly 
reverenced towards the end of the 2nd cent. as to 
be used by Christians before almost every act of 
daily life,—dressing, eating, bathing, going to bed, 
etc.,—‘quaecumque nos conversatio exercet, frontem 
crucis signaculo terimus,’ ete. (Tert. de Coron. 
Mil. iii.). This great reserve was due partly to the 
natural shrinking from the portrayal of an instru- 
ment which was still in use for the most degraded 
form of execution, partly also to the fact that a// 
Christian symbolism was necessarily of a hidden 
nature in the ages previous to the Peace of the 
Church. Thus the first representations of the Cross 
are very indirect; the cross-marks on the round 
Eucharistic loaves, which are found as early as the 
2nd cent. (on a sarcophagus in the Catacomb of 
Priscilla), merely represent the folding up of the 
corners of the bread to make it round. The Anchor 
(a symbol which is rare after the 3rd cent.) often 
has a crossbar so marked as to be clearly sym- 
bolic ; it was, in fact, according to Marucchi, a 
hidden form of the Cross, a symbolized hope in 
the Cross. 


The earliest representation of the Cross by itself 
—the swastica or ‘ fylfot’ re—which is found in 


the Catacombs in the 3rd cent., and is not un- 
common in the earliest Christian textiles—was a 
form so ‘dissimulated’ as to pass unnoticed among 
pagans who were accustomed to its use as a con- 


ventional ornament. Only one undisguised Cross 
occurs in the Catacombs during the ages of sepul- 
ture (t.e. before the Sack of Rome in 410), and 
this is the so-called Greek or equilateral Cross +, 
which has no special connexion with the Eastern 
Church ; a small 4th cent. example of this Cross 
has been found in the nameless hypogewm near St. 
Callistus. Theredis a Cross, still dissimulated, in 
a 4th cent. fresco in the Catacomb of Callistus, a 
green tree with two branches, under which are two 
doves; for the rest, in the Catacombs the earliest 
‘true and proper Cross,’ as Wilpert calls it, the 
earliest, that is, which is not a bare symbol, is in 
the Catacomb of Ponziano—a gemmed Latin Cross 
of the end of the 5th cent.; another similar ex- 
ample in the same place is attributed to the 6th or 
7th. Ina late 4th cent. mosaic in the church of 
St. Pudenziana, Rome, is one of the few undis- 
guised Crosses that have been discovered of an 
earlier date than the 5th cent. ; it stands in the 
midst of the half dome of the apse, and is of the 
so-called Latin shape (crua immissa), and gemmed ; 
but the use of the Latin Cross did not become 
common till the 6th century. 
The crux commissa, or Tau Cross, appears earlier ; 
for, though a more exact representation of the 
actual instrument of death, it would pass unnoticed 
as the letter T. Of this form Tertullian says (adv. 
Mare. iii. 22), Ipsa est enim littera Greecorum Tau, 
nostra autem T, species crucis.’ The Cross was prob- 
ably recognized as hidden in the pre-Constantinian 


form of the Monogram Kk: and though it is still 
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disguised in the ‘Constantinian Monogram,’ yet 
this symbol >< was considered as a Cross in the 


4th cent., and it must have been the ‘Cross’ which 
Constantine saw in the sky, since the Cross is 
always represented by this Monogram in contem- 
porary art. In the later varieties of the Mono- 
gram, as we have seen, the Cross was more plainly 


introduced, ¢.g. a= 


Laterjages increased the number of forms till there were about 
fifty, not counting subdivisions, which are duly named by the 
medieval heralds, e.g. the Cross Potent, Fleurie, Fleurettée, 
Patonce, Moline, Botonnée, Pommée, Urdée, Fourchée, Pater- 
noster, Triparted, Crescented, Interlaced, etc., in addition to 
the familiar Maltese Cross worn by the Knights Templars and 
the Knights of St. John, the Cross of St. James borne by the 
Knights of St. Iago, the Saltire of Scotland and Ireland, etc. 
It may be added that the use of small Crosses carried about 
the person dates from the 5th cent., when also processional 
Crosses came into use (e.g. a Cross is carried, and candles, in a 
5th cent. ivory, at Tréves); it was not till later that the pro- 
cessional Cross came to be taken from its staff and placed on 
the altar during service time ; indeed, the use of an altar-Cross 
continued to be far from universal throughout the Middle Ages. 


5. The Crucifix, which became the principal fea- 
ture of medieval churches, is naturally of still 
later date than the Cross, for the motives which 
caused the early Church to shrink from an open 
representation of the latter would apply still more 
to the realism of the Crucifix. In addition to this, 
the blithe spirit of Christian art in the first four 
centuries was certainly against the portrayal of 
scenes of suffering and sorrow ; representations of 
scenes from the Passion are very rare (see below), 
and pictures of death or martyrdom do not occur. 

That the death upon the Cross was ‘ foolishness’ to pagans as 
well as a stumbling-block to the Jews (1 Co 115. 23), is curiously 
illustrated by the caricature of the Crucifixion which was 
scratched on the wall of the pages’ quarter at the Palatine in 
the latter part of the 2nd cent., and was discovered in 1856; the 
figure on the Cross has an ass’s head, and by it stands a wor- 
shipper with the scrawled inscription AAEZAMENOS SEBETE 
@EON (‘ Alexamenos adores his god’). This caricature is, as a 
matter of fact, the only picture of a crucifixion that has been 
found within the first four centuries. 

The earliest Christian example of any kind is on 
a panel of the 5th cent. doors of St. Sabina at 
Rome, about a century and a half after Constantine 
had abolished the penalty of crucifixion. The next 
is in a 5th cent. ivory in the British Museum. 
The third is ina Syrian MS of the year 586, and 
is the earliest dated example. But all these three 
belong to the category of ‘Scenes from the Gospels.’ 
The earliest actual Crucifix that is extant is a small 
amulet at Monza, which was given by Gregory 
the Great to Adaluwald the son of Queen Theo- 
dolind, and belongs therefore to the end of the 6th 
century. Early Christian literature (the reliability 
of which is illustrated by every fresh discovery in 
the realm of archeology) is markedly silent on 
the subject, the first mention of a picture of the 
Crucifixion being in the middle of the 6th century. 
At the close of that century Gregory of Tours sup- 
plies the earliest mention of an actual Crucifix, 
when he tells us that there was one in a church 
at Narbonne, and that Christ appeared in a vision 
to rebuke this representation because of its naked- 
ness. About the time of Charlemagne (800) the 
use of Crucifixes became very general, and they 
gradually ceased to be of the ideal type; but as 
this development belongs rather to the representa- 
tion of Christ in ‘Scenes from the Gospels,’ the 
details are given below under that head. 

ii. TypEs.—1. Pagan.— Early Christian art is 
classical not only in its reserve about the Cross, 
not only in its use of the ordinary classical decora- 
tive subjects, but also in its use of certain agan 
myths as symbolizing aspects of the Christian 
faith. It is remarkable that the moral value of 
the better elements of mythology should have 
been thus recognized at the very tombs of martyrs 
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who had suffered at the hands of paganism. The 
figure of Orpheus was familiar as a funereal symbol 
among the ancients because of his fabled rescue of 
Eurydice from Hades: in the Catacombs it was 
adopted by the Christians as a symbol of the 
attractive power of the Master. There are five 
instances of Orpheus with his lyre in the Cata- 
combs, the earliest being of the 2nd century. 
Sometimes Orpheus is represented in his conventional Phry- 
gian costume playing upon the lyre, while various beasts 
birds, and reptiles listen to him: sometimes it is sheep that 
gather round, for Orpheus was a shepherd, and thus his story 
Was Interwoven with the Good Shepherd theme: sometimes 
the figure of Orpheus is even peieied in the centre of a vault— 
in the place usually reserved for the Good Shepherd. 
_ The story of Psyche was similarly used, typify- 
ing here the love of God for the soul. Ulysses and 
the Sirens occurs several times on Christian sar- 
cophagi, and Hercules feeding the dragon with 
poppy-seed is also found. The peacock and the 
Phenix, symbols of immortality, and thus of Christ 
triumphing over death, as well as the dolphin, 
carrier of souls to the Isles of the Blessed, were 
other pagan types that continued in use among 
the Christians. In this connexion may also be 
mentioned the ancient Egyptian symbol of the so- 


called Nile key ae: which was used in textiles by 


the Christians in Egypt for several centuries after 
the conversion of that country. 

2. OT types.—OT subjects are common in the 
Catacombs, and in some the principal figure is 
identified with Christ. This is the case with 
Moses striking the Rock, where Moses becomes the 
type of Christ and the water a type of Baptism, 
the point being sometimes emphasized by the con- 
junction of Christ drawing a fish out of the water, 
or in the sarcophagi by the raising of Lazarus. The 
Sacrifice of Isaac was also a favourite subject as 
typical of the Sacrifice of Christ. The story of 
Jonah was the most popular of all (there are 57 
examples), as a type ot the Resurrection which had 
been established by Christ Himself (Mt 12%). In 
the story of The Three Children the figure of the 
Son of Man is sometimes introduced. Although 
such OT subjects as Adam and Eve do not readily 
admit of the same typical treatment, yet in 
some 4th cent. sarcophagi Christ is introduced as 
the Logos standing between them. Representa- 
tions of Noah appear as early as the end of the Ist 
cent., but the ark is a symbol both of deliverance 
and of Baptism (1 P 374), so that Noah represents 
the saved rather than the Saviour. From the 4th 
cent., when mosaics came into use, OT subjects 
were largely employed in the great apsidal decora- 
tions of the succeeding centuries; but all that 
need here be mentioned are the 6th cent. mosaic 
of St. Vitale at Ravenna, where Abel with a lamb 
and Melchizedek with a loaf stand as types of 
Christ on either side of the Christian altar,—which 
is draped and has on it a two-handled chalice and 
two loaves,—and the 7th cent. mosaic at St. Apol- 
linare in Classe, where Abel, Melchizedek, and 
Abraham leading Isaac stand round a similar 
altar. 

3. NT types.—The earliest manner of represent- 
ing our Lord as a solitary figure was under the 
type which He Himself had given—that of the 

ood Shepherd. In its reserve, its tenderness, its 
gracious beauty, the figure of the Good Shepherd 
was characteristic of the first Christian ‘art, and 
its subsequent disappearance was also character- 
istic of much. 


i re, which appears first in the Catacomb of Lucina in 
Be oat of the Phd cent. and became thereafter exceed- 
ingly common, was in no sense an attempt at portraiture. The 
Shepherd is always a typical shepherd of the Campagna, a 


* See art. ‘Cross’ by Count Goblet d’Alviella in Hastings’ 
forthcoming Dict. of Religion and Ethics. 


beardless youth, bareheaded, clad in the tunic of the peasant ; 
the tunic is generally sleeveless, with sometimes a small cape 
over the shoulders, while leggings complete the realism of the 
attire. There are two distinct classes of Good Shepherd pic- 
tures in the Catacombs :—(a) 21 represent him feeding his 
flock (in one case he protects it against a pig and an ass) ; these 
belong to the 8rd and 4th cents. ; (0) 88 pictures represent him 
carrying a sheep (very rarely a kid—there is probably no 
foundation for the beautiful idea in M. Arnold’s famous. son- 
net); in these the sheep, according to Wilpert, represents the 
soul of the departed person. Class b begins very early, 3 ex- 
amples of the end of the 1st cent. occurring in the Catacomb cf 
St. Domitilla. In spite of the realism of the Good Shepherd 
pictures, there is a certain hieratic grace and dignity about the 
figure that marks it at once as a Christian subject, though the 
figure of a shepherd was common enough in pagan art (e.g. the 
Hermes Kriophoros bearing a ram, or the Apollo Nomios) to 
make it both a safe and an accessible model for Christians. 
The theme is varied in many ways: occasionally the Good 
Shepherd carries a kid, sometimes other sheep or goats stand 
near him ; ina fresco in the Catacomb of St. Callistus he is sur- 
rounded by the Four Seasons ; sometimes he sits and plays upon 
a syrinx ; sometimes he carries a crook, and sometimes a milk- 
pail, asymbol of the gift of life,—indeed, the sheep and the milk- 
pail are occasionally represented by themselves, e.g. in the 
crypt of St. Lucina two sheep stand by an altar on which lie 
a milk-pail and a crook. Tertullian (c. 200) mentions the paint- 
ing of the Good Shepherd on chalices as a common custom (de 
Pudic. vii.). Statues were probably not introduced before the 
time of Constantine, but an exception was made in the case of 
the Good Shepherd ; and the most lovely example of all is the 
statue of the 3rd cent. which was found in the Catacomb of St. 
Callistus, and now stands in the Lateran Museum. Pictures of 
the Good Shepherd have become popular again in our own 


time, but they are attempts at portraiture and very far from 


the idealistic type—it may almost be called a symbol—of the 
early agres, which represents a shepherd as Christ, and does not 
attempt to portray Christ as a shepherd. 


The symbolism of the Good Shepherd, which 
had held so prominent a place in the affections of 
the Church, disappeared rapidly after the 4th 
cent., and was Poolaced by another NT type, very 
different in its meaning, the Agnus Dei, the mystic 
Lamb of St. John the Baptist and of St. John the 
Divine. Apparently it was not possible for men’s 
minds to keep in view the two ideas at once of 
Christ the Shepherd and Christ the Lamb, though 
this is attempted in the Catacomb of St. Domitilla 
(2nd cent.), where the Lamb bears the crook and 
milk-pail of the pastor. The earliest known in- 
stance of the identification of Christ with the 
Lamb is on the spandrels of the sarcophagus of 
Junius Bassus, who died in 350 : Christ is represented 
among the Three Children, striking water from — 
the Rock, raising Lazarus, multiplying the Loaves, 
baptized by John, while another spandrel repre- 
sents the giving of the Law; and in each case all 
the characters (with the exception of Lazarus) are 
represented as lambs. In the Catacomb of SS. 
Peter and Marcellinus there is a fresco (c. 400) of 
the Lamb, haloed but with no Cross, standing on 
a hillock from which four streams issue. Apoca- 
lyptic scenes were the favourite subject of the 
great apsidal mosaics of the 5th and 6th cents., 
and naturally the ‘Lamb, standing as though 
it had been slain,’ became more and more the 
favourite type of Christ. Often the Lamb 
was accompanied by twelve other lambs issuing 
from Bethlehem and Jerusalem, to represent the 
Apostles, as in the apse of 8S. Cosmas and Damianus 
at Rome, A.D. 530. 


There is something significant in this identification of the 
Lord with humanity, paralleled as it is by the earlier tendency 
to represent under the Fish symbol not only Christ Himself, but 
also the Christian convert. Established as the type was before 
the end of the 4th cent., it was not till the 5th that the Lamb 
was pictured with the nimbus and the cross. By 692 this 
method of representing Christ had so superseded all others, 
that the Council in Trullo (Quinisext) decreed ‘ that henceforth 
Christ shall be publicly exhibited in the figure of a Man and not 
of a Lamb,’ in order that ‘we may be led to remember Christ’s 
conversation in the flesh, and His passion, and saving death, 
and the redemption which He wrought for the world.’ None 
the less, although the positive object of the decree was at- 
tained, the representation of the Agnus Dei was one of the 
most common symbols of the Middle Ages, in sculpture, in 
glass, in metal work and embroidery, and sometimes in paint- 
ing, 28 in the culminating example of the Van Eycks’ great 
picture at Ghent (c. 1430), where the Lamb stands wounded 
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upon an altar, the blood flowing into a chalice, surrounded by 
a aieat company of angels and saints. Thus, this type has 
proved a most enduring one, in spite of the growing use of 
actual representations of our Lord after the Quinisext Council. 


iii. PORTRAITS OF CHRIST.—4. Scenes from the 
Gospels.—The earliest pictures of Christ are not 
attempts at portraiture, but represent His figure 
only as occurring in scenes from the Gospels :_ the 
figure is needed to explain the subject, but it is 
the figure of a man of varying type, and, as in all 
early Christian art, without attributes ; the char- 
acter is determined only by its position and by the 
fact that Christ, like the Apostles and generally 
other Scripture characters, is always represented 
as wearing the pallium of the philosopher (not the 
toga), a convention which has survived down to 
our own time, though realists like Tissot have 
begun its destruction. It was not till after the 
Peace of the Church that the head of Christ was 
distinguished by a nimbus: this custom began in 
the Catacombs, c. 340, and the nimbus was reserved 
for the figure of Christ till the end of the 5th cent., 
when it was given to the Saints as well, and the 
nimbus of Christ began to be distinguished by a 
cross within the circle. Among the earliest in- 
stances in which the figure of Christ appears are 
those which represent Him in the same guise as 
that which was so common in later ages, viz. as 
an infant in His Mother's arms; but it was for 
a different reason, since the Mother and Child are 
but parts of a complete scene, such as that of the 
Visit of the Magi. 


The earliest of all is in the Capella Greca in the Catacomb of 
St. Priscilla, and belongs to the beginning of the 2nd cent., 
where three Magi approach the Mother and Child with their 
offerings : this subject was a very common one, fifteen instances 
being mentioned by Wilpert in the Catacombs, and it continued 
so in the succeeding ages of sculpture and mosaic. In the Cata- 
comb of St. Priscilla there is another fresco (of the first half of 
the 2nd cent.), representing the Virgin and Child sitting, while a 
figure (the prophet Isaiah) points to a star. The picture of the 
Virgin and Child in this well-known fresco is very beautiful, 
recalling in stateliness and grace as well as in design Raphael’s 
treatment of the subject : nothing could be more unlike the 
hieratic stiffness of the intervening Byzantine and Gothic 
types. The figure of the Child is naked in this instance, though 
in some it is draped ; but in all, the treatment is that which we 
are accustomed to associate with the Renaissance. A fine 3rd 
cent. fresco in the same catacomb has the figure of a female 
orans (representing a consecrated virgin) in the midst, while a 
bishop on one side sitz in his cathedra, accompanied by his 
deacon, and in the act of dedicating a virgin; he points to the 
figure on the other side of the picture, which is that of the 
Virgin Mary holding the Child Christ in her lap. There is also 
one instance of the Child lying alone in a manger (now much 
decayed) given by de Rossi. To carry the subject a step further, 
the important 6th cent. mosaics of St. Apollinare Nuove at 
Ravenna must be mentioned: along one wall of the nave a pro- 
cession of male martyrs approaches Christ enthroned between 
angels, and along the other a procession of female martyrs 
approach the Virgin and Child similarly enthroned between 
angels; the Virgin has a plain nimbus and that of the Child 
contains the cross, while both figures are of the lofty hieratic 
type that endured for so many subsequent centuries ; but it is 
remarkable that (while the figure of the enthroned Christ on 
the other wall is approached directly) the procession of female 
martyrs is led by the Magi, and thus the common tradition is 
still preserved by which the Mother and Child appear as part 
of this Gospel scene. This may be taken as a transitional in- 
stance, leading on to the later manner of representing the 
Virgin and Child, which has been the chief theme of Christian 
art since that age, and the occasion of so many masterpieces, 
from Cimabue, Giotto, Filippino Lippi, Botticelli, Della Robbia, 
and the great company of Christian sculptors, Raphael, Michael 
Angelo, Murillo, and countless others down to our own time. 


In the 2nd and 3rd cent. frescoes of the Cata- 
combs the adult figure of Christ appears in many 
pictures of Gospel events; and it is remarkable 
that there is in the Catacomb of St. Pretestato a 
scene from the Passion which is almost as early as 
the first Virgin and Child,—viz. of the first half of 
the 2nd cent.,—and yet occurs once only: the 
Crowning with Thorns is the subject represented, 
and other scenes from the Passion may have oceu- 
pied the now vacant spaces which form part. of 
the scheme; yet no other picture of any Holy 


Week event occurs in the Catacombs. It is re- 
markable also that the subject most referred to by 
indirect type—the Resurrection of our Lord—is 
never once illustrated until the 4th cent. ; while 
the figure of Christ raising Lazarus appears as 
early as the beginning of the 2nd cent., and occurs 
in no less than 53 extant examples. It must 
always be borne in mind that the Catacombs 
were not, as is popularly supposed, the ordinary 
churches or hiding-places of the Christians, but were 
designed and used for burials and services 1 con- 
nexion with the departed, and their art is entirely 
confined to subjects within this purpose. Thus, 
the Gospel events are all chosen with reference to 
two themes—the deliverance and blessedness of 
the departed, and the sacraments of Baptism and 
Holy Communion, which were closely bound up 
with the thought of the faithful departed, as is 
shown by the reference to baptism in 1 Co 15”, 
and by the many chapels for and pictures of the 
Eucharist in the Catacombs. Thus, the Raising 
of Lazarus, the scenes of Healing, the Conversa- 
tion about the Living Water with the Samaritan 
woman (as well as the pictures in which our Lord 
does not appear, such as Jonah and Daniel), all 
refer to deliverance from the powers of death ; 
while the Baptism of Christ, the Multiplication 
of the Loaves and Fishes, and the Miracle at Cana, 
are chosen for their reference to the Sacraments. 
There is a good deal of convention in the treat- 
ment of these subjects—e.g. Lazarus is represented 
as a mummy erect in a classical doorway, while 
Christ—youthful and beardless—touches him with 
a rod. The same scenes are carried on in the 
sculptures of the sarcophagi—Lazarus, the Mir- 
acles of Healing, of the Loaves, of Cana, the 
Epiphany, as well as the Good Shepherd ; while 
in the 4th cent. sarcophagi are found the Entry 
into Jerusalem, and Christ before Pilate; the 
limited funereal cycle of subjects is widened out, 
and in the 5th cent. ivories and the carved doors 
of St. Sabina there are added Christ Preaching, 
the Agony in the Garden, the Betrayal, Christ 
bearing His Cross, Christ and St. Thomas, the 


-Resurrection, and the Ascension. 


But the number of events illustrated did not 
increase rapidly ; even in modern times it has con- 
tinued to be limited, as we are reminded by a com- 
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parison with Tissot’s illustrated Life of our Lord. 
The following list of the subjects from the life of 
Christ which are illustrated in ancient and medi- 
zeval art 1s given by Detzel; those which occur in 
the Catacombs we have italicized :— 

Nativity, Virgin and Child, Circumcision, Presentation, Visit 
of Magi and Shepherds, Flight into Egypt, Christ among the 
Doctors ;—Baptism, Temptation, Miracle at Cana, Samaritan 


Woman, Healing of the Palsied, of the Woman with the Issue, 
of the Blind, of the Man with Dropsy, Lepers, Raising of 


Lazarus, of the Man at Nain, of Jairus’ Daughter, Feeding of ° 


the Multitude, Casting out Devils, Stilling of the Storm, the 
Transfiguration ;—Entry into Jerusalem, [Jesus taking leave of 
His Mother, by Dtirer], Washing the Disciples’ Feet, Last 
Supper, Agony in the Garden, Betrayal, Trial, Scourging, 
Crowning with Thorns, Carrying the Cross, Crucifixion, De- 
scent from Cross [‘ Piet&’ pictures], Burial, (Idealizations of the 
Passion or ‘ Misericordienbilder,’ as, e.g., in the legend of the 
Mass of St. Gregory], Christ in Hades ; Resurrection, and the 
subsequent events—Christ greeting the Women, ‘ Noli me tan- 
gere ’—Journey to Emmaus, Christ appearing to the Apostles, 
Christ and St. Thomas, Draught of Fishes at the Sea of Tiberias, 
Ascension, [Last Judgment]. 


The set of fourteen pictures found in Roman 
Catholic churches and called the ‘Stations of the 
Cross,’ some of which are legendary, are of post- 
Reformation origin. One scene from the Gospels, 
the Crucifixion, must be taken separately. 

_ Lhe Crucifixion as a scene from the Gospels (not 
in isolation) first appears in the 5th cent. on the 
wooden doors of St. Sabina at Rome. In this 
earliest example the primitive feeling is shown 
by the fact that no actual cross appears; Christ 
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and the two thieves stand, almost completely 
naked, with the elbows near the body and the 
hands stretched out and nailed to little blocks of 
wood ; the Christ is bearded and with long hair, 
and his eyes are open; the sculptor has filled up 
the background with a suggestion of the walls of 
Jerusalem.—The second example is also of the 5th 
century. It occurs on an ivory box in the British 
Museum : the cross is shown, and the Christ is 
nailed to it with arms stretched out horizontally ; 
His face is youthful and beardless, His eyes open, 
and His body naked but for the loin-cloth ; on one 
side stands a reviling Jew, on the other Mary and 
John, while near them Judas hangs from a tree : 
in this sculpture the title appears REX IVD. It 
is on another panel of the same box that the 
earliest representation of Christ bearing the cross 
appears.—The third Crucifixion is a miniature in 
a Syrian book of the Gospels, now at Florence, by 
Rabulas, a monk of Mesopotamia, and is dated 
586: the Christ is bearded, and wears a long 
tunic; as in the former example, the feet are 
separate and the arms horizontal ; the two thieves, 
St. John and the women, and the two soldiers with 
the spear and sponge, are included in the picture. 

The history of the development of the Crucifix 
may be thus summarized. Appearing first as a 
scene of Gospel history in the 5th cent., it con- 
tinued infrequent for another century, after 
which, in the 6th cent., the Crucifix in isolation 
begins also to appear. During the 5th, 6th, and 
7th centuries it has the following characteristics ; 
the’Christ wears either a loin-cloth or a long tunic 
reaching to the ankles, there are nails in the 
hands and generally mm the feet also, the feet are 
always separate, either with or without the block 
or et rove the Christ is always living, He 
wears neither the royal crown nor the crown of 
thorns, the title, when there is one, consists gener- 
ally of the letters IC XC, the cross is either com- 
missa (T) or immissa (ft); certain adjuncts also 
appear, the sun and moon generally, the thieves 
often, Mary and Jchn generally, the two soldiers 
sometimes, sometimes also the soldiers dicing, and 
sometimes Adam and Eve. 

About the time of Charlemagne (800) there was 
a great increase in the use of the Crucifix ; and in 
addition to the early or Ideal type, a second type, 
the Realistic, began to appear. The Ideal type 
continued till the end of the 13th cent..(e.g. in the 
Codex Egberti at Tréves, c.1000, where the Christ 
is represented with a youthful, almost girlish face, 
and living, though without the royal crown, which 
is often added at this period to emphasize the 
triumphant aspect of the Crucifixion). The Real- 
istic type, in which the Christ is represented 
dying, as in modern crucifixes, had become in the 
lith cent. a distinctive mark of the Eastern 
Church, and figures in the disputes which ended 
in the great schism of 1054: Cardinal Humbert 
accused the Greeks of putting a dying Christ upon 
their crosses, and thus setting up a kind of Anti- 
christ ; the Patriarch Michael Cerularius retorted, 
in the discussion at Constantinople, that the 
Western custom was against nature, while the 
East was according to nature. None the less, 
the Eastern type had already found its way into 
Italy itself through the influence of the Byzantine 
craftsmen who worked there, and it spread steadily 
throughout the West, till by the 13th cent. it was 
the dominant type all over Christendom. There 
was sometimes in the transitional period a ming- 
ling of the types, as, ¢.g., in the Crucifix over the 
gate of St. John’s Church at Gmiind, where the 
figure is youthful, with open eyes and in a tranquil 
posture, without the crown of thorns, but the 
wounds and blood are shown, and the arms are 
bent and the head drooping. The complete Real- 
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istic type is well illustrated in the altar-cross at 
the Klosternenburg, Vienna, A.D. 1181, where the 
body is collapsed, the knees bent, the arms wrung, 
and the head sunk. In the 13th cent. the Crown 
of Thorns appears, and the feet are laid one over 
the other, so that the figure is held by three nails 
instead of four. The Realistic tendency of the 
Middle Ages entirely ousted the earlier trium- 
phant type, and in the 14th cent. only the dead 
Christ is found upon the Cross in art. The revival 
of painting at this period led to a further increase 
of Realism, and the artists who pioneered the 
Renaissance delighted in the display of their ana- 
tomical knowledge: none the less there is much 
majesty of quiet reserve in such Crucifixions as 
those of Angelico in the 15th or that of Luini at 
Lugano in the 16th century. Among the famous 
examples may be mentioned those of Giotto (at 
Padua), Mantegna, Perugino (at Florence), Anto- 
nello da Messina, Martin Schongauer, Hans Mem- 
ling, Raphael, Tintoret, Veronese, Rubens, and 
Vandyke,—the later being the more painful. The 
great Crucifixion by Velasquez, in the 17th cent. 
at Madrid, illustrates the furthest point which was 
reached. Westcott truly says that it ‘presents 
the thought of hopeless defeat. No early Chris- 
tian would have dared to look upon it.’ The same 
type—a tortured figure hanging low from the 
hands —continued in the Crucifixes of the 18th 
cent., though the medieval type was revived in 
the 19th, and at the present day there is a ten- 
dency to revert to the earliest Ideal type which 
showed Christ ‘reigning from the tree.’ There 
can be little dispute as to the fact that the 
medieval Crucifix did tend to over emphasize one 
aspect of our Lord’s life, though its constant use 
in Lutheran churches forbids us to connect it 
specially with one set of opinions. There would 
perhaps have been less feeling on the subject 
among English people if the Ideal type had been 
used—the benedictory figure, draped and crowned, 
which embodies the idea but does not attempt to 
represent the appearance of our Lord’s death. 

2. Symbolical Scenes.—As we have seen, the 
earliest of any representations of Christ is under 
the form of the Good Shepherd, and occurs before 
the end of the Ist cent., while close upon this 
come pictures of Him in His Mother’s arms, and 
a picture of His Baptism and of the Crowning 
with Thorns in the first half of the 2nd century. 
Before the close of the 2nd cent. there appear 
representations of Him in scenes that are sym- 
bolical of Christian doctrine ; and the earliest of 
these are in connexion with the Sacraments, while 
in the 3rd and 4th centuries the pictures of Him 
surrounded by Saints in glory begin to appear. 

(a) Sacrament Pictures.—In addition to the 
Gospel scenes of the Feeding of the Multitude, 
the Miracle of Cana, and the Baptism of Christ, in 
the Catacombs, there are Sacrament pictures that 
are purely symbolical. 


In the Sacrament Chapels of St. Callistus, whose decorations 
belong to the second half of the 2nd cent., there isa figure of 
our Lord, beardless and wearing the pallium as usual, stretch- 
ing out His hands in the gesture of consecration over a tripod 
on which lic loaves and the mystic fish, while an orans, typical 
firure of the soul of the person buried in the tomb, stands by. 
Among other pictures in the same place is one supposed to re- 
present the Seven Disciples at the Sea of Tiberias after the 
Resurrection; Christ is giving them bread and fish, while 
further along in the same picture a fisherman is represented 
drawing a fish out of the water, to symbolize union with Christ 
in baptism, and further still is Moses striking the rock : thus 
Baptism and the Eucharist are symbolized together. This con- 
nexion of the two Sacraments is very common, and often it is 
done by the juxtaposition of the Feeding of the Multitude, of 
which there are in the Catacombs 28 examples in all, and Moses 
Striking the Rock, of which there are no less than 68 examples. 
Inthe same chamber is a picture of the baptism of a catechu- 
men, and near it the Baptism of Christ in the river, out of which 
a fisherman is drawing a fish. In other places the idea is ab- 
breviated into a mere hieroglyph of loaves or loaves and fishes, 
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In the Middle Ages there was a very popular 
form of Sacrament picture, which had reference, 
however, to the sacrifice and not to Communion, 
viz. the ‘Mass of St. Gregory: referred to above, 
where Christ appears upon the altar with the at- 
tributes of His Passion, wounded, and crowned 
with thorns. The modern Eucharistic pictures of 
our Lord, which are common among both Catholics 
and Protestants, need only the bare mention here. 

(6) Pictures of Christ in Majesty.—There are no 
pictures of our Lord alone, or of Him as the central 
dominating figure of a formal group, till the 3rd 
century. Up till then—from as early a period as 
the end of the Ist cent.—the artists, when they 
wished to represent Him alone (as often in the 
centre of a decorated vault), were content to do so 
under the type of the Good Shepherd. At the 
beginning of the 3rd cent. there appears in the 
Catacomb of St. Pretestato the earliest picture of 
Christ as a solitary figure; He sits reading the 
Law ; the face is young and beardless, and the hair 
is so ample as to give almost a feminine aspect. 
In the same century pictures occur of our Lord 
sitting in judgment, surrounded by saints, as, ¢.g., 
in the Nunziatella cemetery, where the Christ, 
beardless as usual, but with hair falling over the 
forehead, holds a scroll of the Law, and in the 
panels round the vault are four saints alternating 
with four orantes. There are seven examples in 
the Catacombs of Christ seated in the midst of the 
Twelve Apostles, and one of Him with the Four 
Evangelists, and also nine busts, all painted in the 
4th cent., z.e. the Constantinian era; besides one of 
Christ giving crowns to saints, which is not earlier 
than the beginning of the 4th century. There is a 
sculpture of Christ enthroned on the sarcophagus 
of Junius Bassus (+350); and the same subject is 
often beautifully carved on the ivories of the 4th, 
5th, and 6th centuries. By the end of the 4th 
cent. the great mosaic pictures of Christ in glory 
begin, the earliest being in the church of St. 
Pudenziana in Rome, c. 390. These became 
thenceforward the leading feature of the apsidal 
decoration of the basilicas in the 5th and 6th 
centuries ; and they are by far the greatest and 
the most imposing of the early pictures of our 
Lord. He is represented in these mosaics as en- 
throned in the glory of the Apocalypse, among the 
angels, the Apostles, and other saints and martyrs. 
The last great mosaic of our Lord occurs over the 
central door within the nave of St. Sofia, Con- 
stantinople: in this famous picture Christ sits 
upon a throne, while an emperor prostrates him- 
self at His feet, and on either side are medallions 
of the Virgin and St. Michael. 

Pictures and statues of our Lord in Majesty are 
common in the Middle Ages, when other symboli- 
cal representations occur. A favourite one (which 
is often found in the uppermost light of stained 
glass windows, and in other forms of art) is the 
Coronation of the Virgin by our Lord, which, like 
the Mass of St. Gregory, is characteristic of the 
change that had come over Christendom at that 
time. There should be mentioned also, as illus- 
trating the lowest depths of materialism in re- 
ligious art, the anthropomorphic representations 
of the Holy Trinity, which appear as early as the 
9th cent, ; in some the Son bears a cross, while the 
Father is distinguished by a tiara, and the Holy 
Spirit by a dove over His head; in others there 
are two human figures with a dove between them ; 
in others the Father holds a Crucifix upon which 
a dove descends: there are even examples of a 
human figure with three faces. 


A new type of symbolical Portrait—the ‘Sacred Heart’—has 
been popular among Roman Catholics since Margaret Mary 
Alacoque started that cultus in 1674. Asa symbol by itself the 
Heart is already to be found in the 16th cent.—often with 
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the Crown of Thorns, or the Nails, and the monogram IHS. 
In the Sacred Heart pictures and statues which appeared after 
the new cultus had been started, the heart of the Saviour is, by 
a violent symbolism, disclosed within His breast ; it is marked 
with a wound, surmounted by a Cross, and often surrounded 
by flames and the Crown of Thorns. 

3. Types of Portraiture.—In the first five cen- 
turies three distinct types appear in the portraiture 
of Christ. They are thus classified by Detzel : 

First type.—A youthful beardless figure of purely 
ideal character, such as is found in the usual 
classical subjects, thus representing the perfect 
and eternal humanity of our Lord. Kraus calcu- 
lates that there are 104 examples of this type in 
the Catacombs, 97 in the sarcophagi, 14 in the 
mosaics, 45 in gold glasses, 50 in other arts, and 
3 in MSS. Although the earliest representations 
are of this kind (indeed the 3rd and 4th cent. 
pictures of Christ in Majesty are as purely ideal 
as are the Ist and 2nd cent. pictures of the Good 
Shepherd), there are instances also of the beardless 
Christ in the mosaics (¢.g. in the Raising of Lazarus 
at St. Apollinare Nuova, and the Throned Christ at 
St. Vitale, both of the 6th cent.), in the time of 
Charlemagne, and as late as the 13th cent., e.g. In 
the golden altar at Aix-la-Chapelle, where the 
Christ is of youthful aspect and enthroned. : 

Second type.—Christ is represented bearded, in 
the fulness of manly strength ; thus there is still 
the conception of an ideal humanity, immortal 
and unmortified, without harshness and. without 
sorrow. Examples occur frequently in the mosaics 
of the 4th to 6th cents., as at St. Pudenziana, 
St. Maria Maggiore at Rome, St. Apollinare in 
Classe,Jand St. Vitale at Ravenna ; and also in the 
late 7th or 8th cent. fresco of the Catacombs of 
St. Generosa. 

Third type.—The Byzantine type, which appears 
thrice in the Roman mosaics of the 5th and 6th 
cents. (e.g. at St. Paolo fuori le Mure), and em- 
bodies the growing monastic asceticism of the 
time. Christ in this type appears older and 
more severe, with longer eee and beard, deep-set 
eyes and hard features. This developed into the 
still harder and stiffer ‘debased Byzantine’ type. 

To these may be added the Modern type, in 
which artists innumerable have striven to embody 
their highest conceptions of human perfection and 
Divine goodness. After the long sleep of pictorial 
art, the revival of sculpture and painting gave us 
such statues as the Beau Dieu of Amiens, and all 
the famous pictures of such artists as Orcagna, Fra 
Angelico, Masaccio, Perugino, Raphael, Leonardo, 
Luini, ‘Michael Angelo, Titian, Diirer, Guido, 
Murillo, Rubens,—to mention only some typical 
instances,—and the many works of our own times. 
All have followed in the main the type which the 
medizval and Renaissance artists obtained from 
the legendary descriptions which are mentioned 
below. 

iv. THE QUESTION OF THE LIKENESS OF CHRIST. 
—It is obvious from what has been already stated, 
that no true portraits of Christ have come down to 
us, and that no attempt was made at reproducing 
His likeness in the first centuries. The earliest 
portraits varied much in type, and had only this 
in common—that they were all idealistic, repre- 
senting the countenance of a man unmarred by 
faults or peculiarities ; while, in particular, the 
art of the Catacombs and of the me te sculpture, 
with entire disregard of historic actuality, repre- 
sented the Lord under the type of a beautiful 
youth. The early controversy as to the appearance 
of Christ shows how entirely all tradition of His 
actual appearance was lost. 


Influenced by certain OT passages (e.g. Is 53), Justin Martyr 
had already said, in the earliest extant references to the aspect 
of Jesus, that He appeared ‘without beauty’ (Tryph. 14, 36, 85, 
88); later, Clement of Alexandria had also argued in favour o 
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Christ being ‘unlovely in the flesh’ (Strom. iii. 17); Tertullian 
went so far as to say, He was ‘not even in His aspect comely’ 
(c. Jud. 14). So we find that Celsus taunted the Christians for 
worshipping one of mean appearance, to which Origen replied 
(a Cels. vi. 75, 76) that Christ’s person must have had about it 
something noble and Divine, and quoted the Transfiguration 
to show that His aspect depended upon the capacity of the 
spectator. St. Jerome, on the other hand, appealed to Ps 44 as 
a proof of Christ’s beauty ; and thus there arose two schools— 
those who held that He was ‘fairer than the children of men,’ 
among whom were St. Augustine, St. Ambrose, and St. Chrysos- 
tom, and those who, in their ascetic reaction against the vices 
of pagan beauty-worship, declared that He had ‘no form nor 
comeliness’ and ‘no beauty that we should desire him,’ among 
whom were St. Basil and St. Cyril of Alexandria. 

If we turn from these disputations to the Gospels, 
we find, indeed, no descriptions of our Lord, but we 
discover on every page One whose personality had 
a wonderfully attractive power, and whose dignity 
impressed friends and foes alike. And we may 
conclude that the instinct of the Church as a whole 
was right in attributing beauty to the Son of Man, 
since the Incarnation was the taking on of the 
perfection and fulness of humanity. At the time 
of the controversy, those on the extreme ascetic 
side went so far as to make hideous pictures of the 
Redeemer ; but the idealism of early art had an 
easy triumph in the end, because Christ is indeed 
the Ideal of humanity, and the outward form of 
man is ultimately the expression of the soul 
within. 

The fact that the early portraits of Christ are 
purely ideal is the more remarkable, because there 
are strongly characterized portraits of St. Peter 
and St. Paul of the 2nd and 3rd centuries. The 
representations of Christ in the Gospel scenes of 
the 2nd and 3rd cents. are, as has been stated 
above, merely figures of the classical type neces- 
sary for the determination of the incident depicted, 
and only to be distinguished by the situation in 
which He is represented, and partly by the pallium 
in which He and the Apostles are always por- 
trayed. 


It is hardly necessary to dwell on the portrait of Himself 
which Christ was fabled to have sent to Abgar, king of Edessa, 
by the hand of Thaddeus; or on the various legends of 
Veronica and her napkin. St. Peter’s at Rome claims to possess 
the true handkerchief of Veronica ; but of this relic Bartier de 
Montault, who saw it in 1854, says that ‘the place of the im- 
pression exhibits only a blackish surface, not giving any evi- 
dence of human features,’ and he adds that the supposed copies 
soy have no iconographic value whatever (Ann. Archéol. xxiii. 

The emperor Alexander Severus (acc. 222) placed 
in his larariwm the image of Christ, as well as 
those of Abraham and Orpheus; a sect of Gnostics 
also venerated images of Christ, Pythagoras, Plato, 
and Aristotle; but in neither case is it claimed 
that actual portraits were used. Eusebius (c. 325) 
tells us that a bronze statue of Christ stretching 
out His hands to a kneeling woman had stood till 
the time of the emperor Maximin Daia (ace. 308) 
at Ceesarea Philippi, and that he himself had seen 
it at Paneas (HE vii. 18): in his time it was re- 
garded as a representation of Christ, erected in 
gratitude by the woman whom He had healed of 
the issue (also called Veronica). Most historians 
hold with Gibbon, that it was really the statue of 
an emperor receiving the submission of a province, 
and that this accounts for the inscription, ‘To the 
Saviour the Benefactor’; but, on the other hand, 
it is urged as improbable that Eusebius should 
have mistaken so familiar a subject, or that it 
should have been removed by Maximin from its 
public position and ultimately destroyed by Julian 
the Apostate (acc. 361) if a pagan character could 
have been proved for it. There is thus a chance 
that one supposed actual portrait of Christ did 
exist before the 4th century. , 

Eusebius himself, however, in his well-known 
letter to Constantia (Migne, Patr. Gr. xx. 1515), 
says plainly that images of Christ are ‘nowhere 


to be found in churches, and it is notorious that 
with us alone they are forbidden,’ and mentions 
that he took away from a woman two painted 
figures like philosophers which the owner took for 
representations of Paul and the Saviour, ‘not 
thinking it right in any case that she should 
exhibit them further, that we may not seem like 
idolaters to carry our God about in an image.’ 
Here both the dislike of anything like portraits 
of Christ and the reason for that dislike are plainly 
stated. However, the establishment of Christi- 
anity in the Empire rapidly caused a change of 
feeling, and images were soon common. With the 
half-pagan people this led to idolatry, and the 
Iconoclastic Controversy in the East (716-842) was 
the result: one of the earliest incidents in that 
long struggle was the removal by Leo the Isaurian 
of the statue of Christ which stood over the bronze 
gateway of his palace at Constantinople; in its 
place he set up a plain cross. The second Council 
of Niczea (787) vindicated the use of images; but 
they were not finally restored till 842. The West 
was untouched by the controversy, and the use of 
all kinds of images went on unchecked ; but in the 
East statues are not allowed within the churches— 
but only pictures—to this day. The pictures of 
the East hare retained their rigidly conservative 
character; but in the West the greatest artists 
have striven from age to age to represent our Lord 
in the utmost majesty and beauty. 

The type which they ultimately settled upon was 
doubtless influenced by the supposed descriptions 
of Christ’s appearance, though none of these have 
any historical value. 


The most famous is the letter of ‘ Lentulus, president of the 
people of Jerusalem,’ to the Roman Senate, a forgery of about 
the 12th century. ‘There has appeared in our times,’ writes 
the supposed Lentulus, ‘a man of tall stature, beautiful, with a 
venerable countenance, which they who look on it can both 
love and fear. His hair is waving and crisp, somewhat wine- 
coloured, and glittering as it flows down over his shoulders, 
with a parting in the middle, after the manner of the Nazarenes. 
His brow is smooth and most serene; his face is without any 
spot or wrinkle, and glows with a delicate flush. His nose and 
mouth are of faultless contour; the beard is abundant, and 
hazel coloured like his hair, not long but forked. His eyes are 
prominent, brilliant, and change their colour. In denunciation 
he is terrible; in admonition, calm and loving, cheerful, but 
with unimpaired dignity. He has never been seen to laugh, 
but oftentimes to weep. His hands and his limbs are beautiful 
to look upon. In speech he is grave, reserved, modest ; and he 
is fair among the children of men.’ This beautiful description 
was doubtless influenced by earlier works of art and embodied 
earlier traditions, as that, for instance, of St. John Damascene, 
the champion of images against Leo the Isaurian (c. 730) and 
the last of the Greek Fathers; he described our Lord as beauti- 
ful and tall, with fair and slightly curling locks, dark eyebrows 
which met in the middle, an oval countenance, a pale com- 
plexion, olive-tinted, and of the colour of wheat, with eyes 
bright like His Mother’s, a slightly stooping attitude, with a 
sweet and sonorous voice and a look expressive of patience 
nobleness, and wisdom (J. Dam. Opp. i. 340). In another place 
(ib. 630) he indignantly reproaches the Manichees with the view 
once held by earlier Fathers, that the Lord was lacking in 
beauty. 


Thus we may safely conclude that there is no 
authentic portrait or description of Christ, while 
admitting that the type accepted for more than a 
thousand years is all that a Christian can desire, 
since it is that of a perfect humanity in which, so 
far as men could portray it, the fulness of God 
dwells bodily. 


LITERATURE.—Wilpert’s Roma Sotterranea (1903) gives for 
the first time accurate reproductions of the frescoes in the 
Catacombs, with an exhaustive study carrying on the work 
of de Rossi (Roma Sotterranea, 1864-1867, tr. by Northcote and 
Brownlow). Garrucci’sjStoria del? Arte cristiana (1873-1881) is 
being supplanted by the accuracy of mechanical reproductions. 
Also by Wilpertsare Principienfragen der christlichen,Archdo- 
logie (1889), Hin Cyclus christologischer Gemdlde (1891), Die 
Gottgeweihten Jungfrauen in den ersten J ahrhunderten (1892), 
Fractio Panis (1896), Die Malereien der Sacraments-Kapellen 
(1897). The Catacombs are also described by O. Marucchi, 
Le Catacombe Romane (1903). See also A. Venturi, Storia 
dell’ Arte Italiana (1901), an exhaustive illustrated history, 
in progress; H. Detzel, Christliche Ikonographie (1896) ; 
Vv. Eohultze, Archdologie der altchristlichen Kunst (1895), 
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F. X. Kraus, Geschichte der christlichen Kunst (1896); O. 
Marucchi, Hléments d’Archéologie Chrétienne (1900). Among 
earlier works are Rohault de Fleury, LD’ Bvanyile (1874), La 
Messe (1883-1889) ; Grimouard de Saint-Laurent, ‘ Iconographie 
de la Croix’ in Didron’s Annales (1869). W. Lowrie’s admirable 
illustrated handbook on Christian Art and Archeology gives a 
bibliography of special works on early painting, sculpture, ivories, 
mosaics, etc. Westcott, in his Epistles of St. John, Appendix iii., 
cites the Patristic authorities. The dictionaries by Smith- 
Cheetham (DCA, 1875-1893), Kraus (RH, 1886), and Martigny 
(Dict. des antiquités chrétiennes, 1877 and 1889) are all some- 
what out of date, but the first is the best. Slighter books are 
A. Pératé, L’Archéologie chrétienne (1892); F. W. Farrar, The 
Life of Christ in Art (1894), which is useful but not always 
accurate ; B. L. Cutts’ handbook on Harly Christian Art (1893). 
Wyke Bayliss’ Rea Regwm (1898) is a quite uncritical attempt 
to prove the existence of authentic portraits, based partly on 
Heaphy, Likeness of Christ (1880). Mrs. Jameson’s History of 
Our Lord (1864), Legends of the Madonna (1857), Poetry of Sacred 
and Legendary Art (1848), are naturally in need of some revision. 
Later works are J. Hoppenot, Le Orucifia dans [Histoire 
(1899); M. Engels, Die Kreuzigung Christi (1899) ; J. Cartwright, 
Christ and His Mother in Italian Art (1897); J. L. French, 
Christ in Sacred Art (1900); A. Venturi, La Madonna (1900), 
and many general books on art and artists. 
PERCY DEARMER. 


CHRISTIAN (The Name).—The word ‘ Christian’ 
oceurs in the NT only in Ac 11° 26% (about 20 
years later), and 1P 4% The author of Acts 
alludes to it once in his earlier treatise (Lk 67%), 
however, putting into the mouth of Jesus a senti- 
ment whose linguistic form, at least, is coloured by 
the experiences and terminology of the Apostolic 
age. In some other passages where it is apparently 
mentioned (e.g. Ac 5", Ja 2’), the ‘name’ is not 
‘Christian’ but ‘Christ,’ while the references in 
Josephus (Ant. XVII. iii. 3) and the Pompeii in- 
scription (CLL iv. 679), it may be noted in passing, 
are too uncertain to be used as evidence for the 
title. Other and later inscriptions, however, are 


accessible. 
For the origin and primitive usage of the term 


we are thus thrown back upon the three first- 
named passages. Of these, the fontal reference in 
Ac 11° explains that the name by which the re- 
ligion of Jesus has been known for nineteen cen- 
turies was coined by the pagan slang of Antioch 
on the Orontes, a city which, like Alexandria, was 
noted for its nicknames. Yet the title is not a 
rough sobriquet. It expresses a certain contempt, 
but not derision, though St. Luke does not inform 
us whether it was coined by the mob or by govern- 
ment officials. ‘ Christian’ (Xpicriavds) simply 
means ‘a follower of Christ,’ just as Pompeianus 
or Herodianus denotes ‘a follower or partisan of 
Pompey’ or ‘of Herod.’ ‘ Christ’ was thus taken 
as a proper name. It meant no more to these 
Syrian pagans than some leader of revolt or ob- 
scure religious fanatic in Palestine. His name 
was ever on the lips of a certain set of people, and 
it was but natural that these should, for the sake 
of convenience, be distinguished as ‘ Christ’s ad- 
herents’ or ‘ Christians.’ Unconsciously, in giving 
the title —which there is no evidence to show 
was applied previously to Jews—these citizens of 
Antioch were emphasizing one deep truth of the 
new religion, viz. that it rested not on a dogma 
or upon an institution, but on a person; and that 
its simple and ultimate definition was to be found 
in a relationship to Jesus Christ, whether ‘ Christos’ 
to these Syrian Antiochenes was some strange god 
(Ac 17'8) ora Jewish agitator, An outstanding trait 
in the Christians whom Pliny found in Bithynia 
was that they ‘sang a hymn to Christ as to a god’ 
(Plin. Hp. x. 96, ad Trajan.) at worship. From 
the impression made by facts and features like this, 
it was but a step to designate the new sect as 
‘Christ’s folk or party.’ 

It was neither the original nor the chosen name 
of believers in Jesus Christ. Their inner titles 
(see Weizsiicker’s Apost. Age, i. p. 43 f.) were 
‘brethren,’ ‘ disciples,’ and ‘saints,’ all of which 
preceded, and for some time survived alongside of, 
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‘Christians.’ Nor could the title have been coined 
by the Jews, who would never have admitted that 
Jesus of Nazareth was the ‘Christ.’ To them 
believers in Jesus were ‘Nazarenes’ or ‘ Gali- 
leans.’ It was the pagan community of Antioch 
alone that would invent and apply this title. Now 
a name implies life. Titles are not required unless 
and until a definite, energetic fact emerges. And 
the need evidently felt for some such designation 
as ‘Christian’ arose from two causes: (a) from 
the conspicuous extension of the new movement 
throughout the country and the city, and (4) more 
particularly from the predominance of Gentile 
Christians, who could not be provisionally grouped, 
like most of their Jewish fellow-believers, with 
the community and worship of Judaism. There 
was a Jewish ghetto at Antioch. But the local, 
heterogeneous paganism yielded an incomparably 
richer harvest to the efforts of the Christian 
agents, so that the general success of the move- 
ment produced, for the first time, a noticeable 
alteration in the proportions of Jewish and Gentile 
Christians—so noticeable, indeed, that, as the his- 
torian points out, it necessitated an attempt on 
the part of the outside public to verbally classify 
the adherents of the new faith. The significance 
of this step is patent to the historian. He signal- 
izes the crisis. The Christianity he knew was 
overwhelmingly a Gentile Christianity, and in Ac 
11% he is keen to mark its début, as well as to 
suggest that the name ‘Christian’ was eee 
and principally applied to Gentile Christians. 
‘Truly,’ as Renan observes, ‘it is remarkable to 
think that, ten years after Jesus died, His religion 
already possessed, in the capital of Syria, a name 
in the Greek and Latin languages. Christianity 
speaks Greek, and is now finally launched into that 
great vortex of the Greek and Roman world which 
it will never leave.’ Its weaning from the breast 
of Judaism had commenced. And this was due to 
that increasing sense of Christ’s personal authority 
which has been already noted (cf. Amiel’s Journal 
Intime, Eng. tr. p. 3f.). The more the significance 
of this came to be grasped, as the new faith ex- 
panded beyond the precincts of Judaism, the more 
did the distinctive universalism of the Gospel 
assume its true place. 

For, while the basal conception of ‘ Christian’ 
is Semitic (‘Christ’), the linguistic termination 
(-tani) is either Latin or (more probably) Greek. 
Even were it Latin, it would be hasty to attribute 
(with Baur) the origin of the term to Rome, where 
Tacitus is our first pagan witness for its currency 
about A.D. 110. Early designations in -cavés (cf. 
Mk 3°, Justin’s Dial. 35) were not infrequent 
among the Greeks of Asia Minor, and it is arbi- 
trary scepticism to hold that St. Luke in Ac 1176 
must have antedated and misplaced the origin of 
the name, or that Tacitus has done the same. 
The latter (Annal. xv. 44) describes Nero’s victims 
as ‘men whom the common people loathed for 
their secret crimes, calling them Chrestians. The 
name was derived from Christ, who had been put 
to death by Pontius Pilate, the procurator, during 
the reign of Tiberius.’ Long before that period it 
must have been the interest of the Jews and Chris- 
tians alike to differentiate themselves to some 
degree, one from the other. And the cireum- 
stances of the Neronic émeute, which was probably 
instigated by the Jews, must have made the dis- 
tinction plain, once and for all, to the local 
authorities. The inherent probabilities of the 
case, therefore, seem to preclude any reasonable 
suspicion of a hysteron-proteron upon the part of 
the Roman historian ; nor is it unnatural, even for 
rigid historical criticism, to admit that the dis. 
tinctive name of ‘ Christian’ may have been coined 
and current nearly twenty years earlier upon the 
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banks of the Orontes. In short, both passages in 
Acts give one the impression of being historically 
authentic | reminiscences ; had the author been 
more anxious to emphasize the new name, he 
would not have employed it so sparely and inci- 
dentally. It is curious to notice that, outside the 
Chureh, Epictetus, slightly later than Paul, used 

Galileans,’ while Marcus Aurelius employed 
‘ Christians.’ . 

In 1 Peas (of. Lk. 62, Jn 167), together with 
Pliny’s letters (Epp. x. 96, 97) less than fifty years 
later, we catch one glimpse of the connexion be- 
tween the name ‘Christian’ and the civil or 
social penalties in which it involved believers (cf. 
Mommsen and Ramsay in Expositor, 4th series 
[1893], vol. viii.). _ To ‘suffer as a Christian’ i.e. 
(for being a Christian) covers a wide range of 
experience, from molestation to official and even 
capital punishment. The latter extreme, how- 
ever, is not prominent in this passage, although 
the term arodoyia certainly suggests it. But the 
vague outline of 1 P 4!7 jis filled out and vividly 
coloured by the later evidence of Pliny and of the 
2nd cent. martyrs’ literature, which shows how 
Christianity was treated as a forbidden or illicit 
religion, hostile to the national cult, and therefore 
exposing any of its adherents, without further 
question, to the punishment of death. 

How soon and how far the mere name of ‘Christian’ was 
thus a capital offence, it is not easy to determine, but by the 
2nd cent. the ordinary formula of confession before a magistrate 
was, ‘I am a Christian.’ This was put forward as the natural 
and sufficient reason for refusing to swear by the genius of the 
Emperor, and it was usually accepted by the authorities as 
final. Polycarp’s martyrdom at Smyrna is our earliest case in 
point. But the story of the martyr Sanctus in Gaul, not long 
afterwards, shows how widespread was this habit. When 
tortured by the authorities, ‘he steeled himself so firmly 
against them, that he would not so much as tell his name or 
nation or city. All his answer to their inquiries was, ‘‘I am a 
Christian” ’(Eus. HE y.1). Pliny’s account of his own judicial 
proceedings is equally blunt and plain. When people were 
accused of Christianity, he writes, ‘I asked them personally 
whether they were Christians; if they confessed it, I asked 
them a second and a third time, threatening them with punish- 
ment. Then, if they adhered to their confession, I ordered 
them off to execution.’ The test applied to doubtful cases was 
that of offering worship to the Emperor’s statue. ‘No real 
Christian,’ says the governor, ‘can be made to do that.’ Nor 
could the name of Christian be legally borne by any one who 
added sacrilege to high treason, in refusing to worship the 
ancestral gods of the State. Christianity, tpso facto, was a 
challenge to these deities. Hence to avow the name of ‘Chris- 
tian’ was to expose oneself to pains and penalties, either volun- 
tarily or involuntarily incurred. 

Both 1 P 46 and Ac 26 denote the use of the 
title by outsiders (Ja 27 referring probably to 
‘ Christ,’ not ‘ Christian’), and this is corroborated 
by the evidence of Christian writings in the 2nd 
cent., where we find that its comparatively rare 
occurrence is confined mainly to the Christian 
apologists, i.e. to writers who were principally 
concerned with the outward relations of the faith 
to society and to the State. Traces of its use 
among Christians themselves are to be found, 
however, in Asia Minor during the first quarter 
of the 2nd cent. (Ignatius—himself a native of 
Antioch—and the Didache, cf. Mart. Polyc. 3, 
‘the God-beloved and God-fearing people of the 
Christians’), in Gaul by the middle of the 2nd 
cent. (Eus. HE vy. 1), and elsewhere (cf. Ep. ad 
Diogn. ‘ Christians are in the world as the soul is 
in the body,’ etc. ete.). Gradually, as time went 
on, the title came to assume the position of 
authority which it has occupied for centuries, 
though it does not seem to occur on a tomb till 
the close of the 3rd cent. (Asia Minor). And this 
process was marked, if not accelerated, by a double 
play upon the word. (i.) [t was often pronounced 


or mispronounced Chrestiani, as if derived from 
the familar proper name Chrestus (cf. Suet. 
Claud. 25), the vernacular adjective xpnorés being 
equivalent to ‘kindly,’ ‘excellent,’ ‘worthy’ (cf. 
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1 P 2%, perhaps a slight play on the word). Such 
is the reading of 8 in the NT passages, of most 
of the inscriptions, of Tacitus (apparently), and 
of Suetonius (Claud. 25, ‘Chresto’) certainly. 
Writers like Justin, Tertullian, and Clement of 
Alexandria catch at this idea. On the principle of 
nomen et omen, they retort upon their critics and 
opponents, ‘If our name has this meaning, why 
hold it up to opprobrium? Does it not suit our 
characters?’ Perhaps, too, as Harnack conjec- 
tures, the very choice of the imperfect appellabat, 
instead of the present appellat, indicates that 
Tacitus seeks to draw a distinction between the 
popular mistake in A.D. 64 and the more correct 
usage of his own day (c. 110). ‘The common 
pelle used to call them Chrestians (while nowa- 
days, of course, we know that their proper name 
is Christians).’ (ii.) The other play upon the word 
was more private, though it also may have origin- 
ated in some popular etymology. It was con- 
nected with Christos as ‘the anointed.’ ‘We are 
called Christians,’ says Theophilus (ad Autol. i. 
12), ‘ because we are anointed with the oil of God’ 
(xptoueba Eatov Ocod, cf. Tert. Apol. 3, and Justin’s 
Dial.).—These and other motives contributed to 
render the term so popular, that there are traces, 
as early as Tertullian (doc. cit.) and Eusebius (HH 
II. ili. 3), of a disposition to ignore or deny its 
pagan origin and to represent it as a creation of 
the Apostolic or early Christian consciousness. So 
holy and catholic a title, it was felt, must have 
arisen inside the Church. Ignatius twice em- 
ploys it in order to plead for Christians who are 
Christians in deed as well as in name (Magn. 4, 
Rom. 3)—a significant allusion. And he usually 
employs ‘Christianity’ (which first occurs in his 
Epistles, cf. Magn. 10, Phil. 6) as the antithesis 
to Judaism. 

Two and a half centuries later came Julian’s 
reaction against the title. It was dictated, as 
Gibbon admits, partly from a superstitious fear of 
the sacred name, and partly from contempt for it 
and for its bearers. ‘As he was sensible that the 
Christians gloried in the name of their Redeemer, 
he countenanced, and perhaps enjoined, the use 
of the less honourable appellation of Galileans’ 
(Decline and Fall, ii. 540, Bell’s ed.). Naturally 
this restriction had but a limited and transient 
effect. ‘Christian’ became more and more the 
watchword of the Church, despite the rise of 
‘catholic’ within and the "se of ‘ Nazarene’ (in 
the East) without. 

In the modern usage of the term, three points 
are of especial interest. One is the frank denial, 
by Strauss and others, of any right, upon the part 
of modern Christians, to the title in question (see 
an uncompromising article in the Fortnightly Ke- 
view, March 1873, entitled ‘Are we yet Chris- 
tians?’), presupposing that the Apostles’ Creed is 
the norm of Christianity. The opposite view is 
well put by Rathbone Greg (Creed of Christendom, 
vol. i. p. xlixf.). The second point is the deli- 
berate repudiation of the name, as savouring of 
sectarianism, by certain Unitarians (cf. the first 
yolume of Dr. Martineau’s Life, by Drummond 
and Upton). And, thirdly, it is imteresting ta 
notice that an. American sect, dating from the 
revival of 1801, called themselves by the name of 
‘Christians’ (pronouncing the first ¢ long), in order 
to bring out their unsectarian principles. ; 

Bunyan made ‘Christian’ the antithesis tc 
‘oraceless,’ and various other definitions, practica) 
and philosophical, have been essayed. For Mr, 
Samuel Laing’s, see his Problems of the Futuie 
(ch. vili.), and ef. Mr. Le Gallienne’s Religion of 
Literary Man (ch. vii.), and Sir John Seeley’: 
Natural Religion (pt. ii. ch. iii.). ‘He who car 
pray the Lord’s Prayer sincerely must surely be ¢ 
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Christian,’ says Rothe; while Martinean’s defini- 
tion, in reference to a church, runs thus: ‘im- 
bued with Christ’s spirit, teaching His religion, 
worshipping His God and Father, and_ accepting 
His law of self-sacrifice.’ Perhaps the data of the 
NT would be covered adequately by the declara- 
tion that the name ‘ Christian’ belongs to any one 
who can call Jesus ‘Lord in the sense of 1 Co 12%. 


See, further, the following article. 


LITERATURE.—Besides the articles in Hastings’ DB i. pp. 384- 
386 (Gayford), and Eneyc. Bibl. i. 752-763 (Schmiedel), the 
Commentaries on Ac 1126, and Histories of the Apostolic age 
(s.v.), consult Lipsius, Uber d. Ursprung wu. d. dltesten Gebrauch 
d. Christennamens (1873); Keim, Aus dem Urchrist. (1878), 
pp. 1-78; Carr in Expositor (June 1898), pp. 456-463 ; Harnack, 
Ausbreitung des Christenthums (1902), pp. 37-38, 54, 57, 294— 
297 (Eng. tr., see Index, s.v.]; also Zahn, Hinleitung ind. NT, 
ii. pp. 34, 39-42; Renan, Les Apdétres, p. 234f. ; Westcott’s note 
in his Epistles of St. John; Farrar, Paul (ch. xvi.); Lightfoot, 
Apostolic Fathers, pt. ii. vol. i. 400f., vol. ii. 134. On the later 
use and form of the word consult Blass, Hermes (1895), p. 465 f. ; 
Kattenbusch, Das apost. Symbolum, ii. 557 f. ; Watkins, Christ. 
Quart. Review, i. p. 47f.; Ramsay, Church in Roman Empire 
(Index, s.v.); Sanday in Church Times (June 21), 1901; and 
Leslie Stephen, An Agnostic’s Apology (pop. ed.), 130. 

JAMES MOFFATT. 

CHRISTIANITY is the name given to the religion 
founded by Jesus of Nazareth, which is professed 
by more than one-fourth of the human race, in- 
cluding the foremost nations of the world. As an 
abstract name for a fully developed religion, it 
was not, and could not be, in use from the begin- 
ning. Only gradually, as the Christian community 
reached self-consciousness, and more especially as 
need arose from without of distinguishing its ad- 
herents from those of other religions, was a dis- 
tinctive name adopted. 

It is not the object of this article to sketch in 
outline the history of Christianity, to rehearse its 
doctrines, describe its triumphs, or vindicate its 
claims. But in a Dictionary of this kind it seems 
desirable to inquire into (1) the history of the name 
itself ; (2) the proper connotation of the name and 
the best mode of ascertaining it; hence (3) the 
significance of the changes which have passed over 
Christianity in the process of its development ; 
and (4) the essential character of the religion 
named after Christ and portrayed in the Gospels. 

i. HISTORY OF THE NAME.—This is fully dis- 
cussed in the preceding article. 

li. CONNOTATION OF THE NAME.—The diffi- 
culties which arise when we attempt to mark out 
the correct connotation of the word are obvious, 
and the reason why some of them are insuperable 
is not far to seek. A definition should be simple, 
comprehensive, accurate ; whereas Christianity is 
a complex multiform phenomenon, one which it is 
impossible to survey from all sides at the same 
time, and accuracy cannot be attained when a 
word is employed in many different senses, and 
when that which is to be defined is regarded from 
so many subjective, diversified, and sometimes in- 
compatible points of view. The essence of a great 
historical religion—with a record extending over 
some two thousand years, taking different shapes 
in many diverse nationalities, itself developing 
and altering its hue and character, if not its sub- 
stance, in successive generations—cannot easily be 
summed up ina sentence. Whilst, if an attempt 
be made to describe that element of permanent 
vitality and validity in the religion which has re- 
mained the same through ages of growth, un- 
altered amidst the widest external and internal 
modifications and changes, the character of such a 
description obviously depends upon the viewpoint 
of the observer. 

A religion may be viewed from without or from 
within, and an estimate made accordingly either 
of its institutions and formularies and ceremonies, 
or of its dominant ideas and prevailing principles. 
To the Roman Catholic—who represents the most 
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widely spread and influential of the sections of 
modern Christianity—its essence consists in sub- 
mission to the authority of a supernaturally en- 
dowed Church, to which, with the Pope at its 
head, the power has been committed by Christ of 
infallibly determining the Christian creed, and of 
finally directing Christian life and worship in all 
its details. The Catholic Church, according to 
Mohler and the modern school, is a prolongation 
of the Incarnation. To the Orthodox Church of 
the East, the paramount claim of the community 
on the allegiance of the faithful depends on its 
having preserved with purity and precision the 
formal creed, fixed more than a thousand years 
ago, from which, it is alleged, all other Christians 
have more or less seriously departed. The Pro- 
testant regards his religion from an entirely dif- 
ferent standpoint. He may be of the ‘evangelical’ 
type, in which case he will probably define Chris- 
tianity as the religion of those who have accepted 
the authority of an inspired and infallible Bible, 
and who trust for salvation to the merits of the 
death of Christ as their atoning Saviour. If he 
claims to be a ‘liberal’ Protestant, he will de- 
scribe Christianity as a life, not a creed, and 
declare that all attempts to define belief concern- 
ing the Person of Christ and other details of 
Christian doctrine are so many mischievous re- 
strictions, which only fetter the free thought and 
action of the truly emancipated followers of Jesus. 

Under such circumstances, can any considerable 
measure of agreement as to the real essence of 
Christianity be reached, or a truly scientific defi- 
nition be attained? The acceptance of the super- 
natural authority of a single community would 
put an end to all discussion, but those who appeal 
to such authority are not agreed amongst them- 
selves. As an alternative, it has been usual of 
late to fall back on history as the sole possible 
arbiter. The historian can only recount with as 
much impartiality as possible the sequence of 
events in a long and chequered career, and leave 
the warring sects and parties to settle their differ- 
ences as to what true Christianity is, without 
making any attempt to judge between them. 

Both these methods—the purely dogmatic and 
the purel Histgeion seietael ly give up the pro- 
blem. A better course than either may be adopted. 
The historical method must be canplavell at the 
outset ; a careful induction must lay the basis for 
subsequent deduction and generalization. Chris- 
tianity is an organism possessing a long and com- 
plex history, not yet finished. That life-history 
is better known and understood now than ever, 
from the upspringing of the earliest germ onwards, 
and the laws which have regulated its growth and 
the principles operating in its development, can be 
determined in broad outline by the scientific his- 
torian without much fear of contradiction. But 
the analogy between the growth of the Christian 
religion and that of an animal or vegetable organ- 
ism in physical nature, fails in certain important 
respects. On the one hand, the growth of Chris- 
tianity is not yet complete, the great consumma- 
tion is as yet invisible. On the other, the origin 
of the religion of Christ cannot be compared with 
the deposit of a tiny and indeterminate and almost 
invisible germ. Before the period covered by the 
NT writings had passed, what may be called the 
formative and normative stage of the religion was 
complete. Sufficient advance had been made to 
enable any critical student to arrive at a standard 
by which the true character of subsequent develop- 
ments may be judged. Criticism, for the purpose 
of determining the facts of history, must not be 
excluded from any scientific inquiry, as it virtually 
is by those who invoke the infallible authority of 
a Church or a Book. But, on the other hand, 
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criticism must not be merely subjective and arbi- 
trary, else religious truth is simply that which 
every man troweth, and Christianity nothing more 
than what individual Christians choose to think 
it. By a candid and careful comparison of the 
religion in its simplicity and purity with the vari- 
ous forms it has assumed in the course of centuries 
amongst various nations and races, an answer may 
be obtained to the question, What is Christianity ? 
which is neither purely dogmatic on the one hand, 
nor purely empirical on the other. As Dr. Hort 
said of the Church, ‘The lesson-book of the Ecclesia 
is not a law-book but a history,’ so the history of 
Christianity becomes a lesson- book for all who 
would understand its real essence. 

The question thus opened up is emphatically 
modern. As the name ‘ Christian’ was not given 
till those outside the pale of the Church found it 
necessary to differentiate the believer in Christ 
from the adherent of other religions, so the need 
of a scientific definition of Christianity was never 
felt by faith, nor could one be formed, till the 
standpoint was occupied from which the young 
science of Comparative Religion has taken its rise. 
We have therefore to ask, What was precisely the 
nature of the religion founded by Christ as recorded 
in the Gospels and Epistles? Has it remained in 
substance the same without fundamental change? 
If, as is obvious, it has markedly altered during a 
long period of growth and expansion, has its de- 
velopment been legitimate or illegitimate? That 
is, has the original type been steadfastly main- 
tained, or has it been seriously perverted? Is a 
norm fairly ascertainable and a return to type 
from time to time possible? 

lili. CHANGES IN CHRISTIANITY IN THE COURSE 
OF ITS DEVELOPMENT. — During the lifetime of 
Jesus, discipleship was largely of the nature of 
personal attachment ; it implied confidence created 
by the teaching, the character, and the works of 
the Master. Even during this period, however, 
not only was there room for reflexion and inquiry 
to arise, but eager inquiry was inevitable. The 
appearance of a unique personality who spoke 
as no other man spake and wrought works such 
as none other man did, irresistibly suggested the 

uestion, ‘Who art thou, what sayest thou of 
thyself ?? Jesus Himself occasionally prompted 
such inquiry, and was not satisfied with an un- 
defined loyalty. Once, at least, He pointedly asked 
His disciples, ‘Who say ye that I am?’ (Mt 16”). 
Again and again in the course of His ministry a 
sifting took hice. as the Master made more exact- 
ing demands upon the allegiance of His followers, 
and showed that a cleavage must take place be- 
tween those who really understood the drift of His 
teaching and were prepared at all costs to obey it, 
and those who did not. The tests which were 
applied were for the most part practical in their 
character, ‘ Whosoever doth not bear his own cross 
and come after me, cannot be my disciple’ (Lk 14”). 
But the ‘offences’ which caused many to forsake 
Him as a teacher were often occasioned by His 
departure from traditional and familiar teaching, 
His assertion of superiority to the highest Jewish 
law (Mt 57-#), and His claims to a unique know- 
ledge of the Father (Mt 11”) and such a relation to 
Him, that His eo is were called on to believe 
not only the words that He spoke, but in Himself. 
Christ’s ministry ended, however,—and, considering 
its brief and tragic character, it was bound to end, 
—without any clearly formulated answer to the 
question as to what constituted true discipleship, 
and how His followers were to be permanently dis- 
tinguished from the rest of their nation and the 
world. : : 

The question now arises, whether the normative 
period of the religion ends with the death of Christ. 


May it be said that when His life is over, the work 
of the prepare of Nazareth is complete, His words 
have all been spoken, His religion propounded—it 
remains that His followers obey His teaching ? 
This position has often been taken, and is usually 
adopted by those who reject the supernatural 
element in Christianity. Lessing is the father of 
those who in modern times think it desirable to 
return from ‘ the Christian religion’ to ‘the religion 
of Jesus.’ Harnack on the whole favours this 
view, as when he urges that ‘the Gospel, as Jesus 
proclaimed it, has to do with the Father only, 
and not with the Son’; or again, that it is ‘the 
Fatherhood of God applied to the whole of life—an 
inner union with God's will and God’s kingdom, 
and a joyous certainty of the possession of eternal 
blessings and protection from evil.’ But he else- 
where rightly admits that ‘a complete answer to 
the question, What is Christianity ? is impossible 
so long as we are restricted to Jesus Christ’s teach- 
ing alone.’ The more powerful a personality is, 
‘the less can the sum-total of what he is be known 
only by what he himself says and does’; we must 
therefore include in our estimate the effects pro- 
duced in his followers and the views taken by men 
of his work. See art. BACK TO CHRIST. 

Further, if the miracles of Christ, and especially 
the great miracle of His Resurrection, be accepted, 
the whole point of view is changed. The disciples, 
during the short period of His ministry, were slow 
and dull scholars ; only after the outpouring of the 
Spirit were they able to understand who their 
Master was and what He had done. Hence the 
Church with a true instinct included the Acts and 
the Epistles in the Canon, as well as the Gospels, 
and to the whole of these documents we must turn 
if we would understand what ‘ Christianity ’ meant 
to the Apostles and the first generation or two of 
those who followed Christ. Without entering into 
controversy such as would arise over exact defini- 
tions, we may say broadly that Christ became in 
thought, as He had always been in practice, the 
centre of His own religion. It circled round the 
Person, not so much of the Father as of the Son, 
yet the Son as revealing the Father. Personal 
relation to Christ continued to be—what it had 
been in the days of His flesh, but more consciously 
and completely—the all-important feature in the 
new religion. Significance attached not so much 
to what Christ said—though the authority of His 
words was supreme and absolute—as to what He 
was and what He did. His death and resurrection 
were seen to possess a special significance for the 
religious life of the individual and the community, 
and thus from the time of St. Paul and the Apostles 
onwards, but not till then, the Christian religion 
was fairly complete in its outline and ready for 
promulgation in the world. 

But it is clear that the real significance of some 
features in the new religion could be brought out 
only in the course of history. The first great crisis 
which tested the infant Church arose over the 
question whether Christianity was to be a reformed 
and spiritualized Judaism or a universal religion, 
for the whole world and for all time. The con- 
troversy recorded in Ac 15, aspects of which 
emerge so frequently in St. Paul’s letters, was 
fundamental and vital; the very existence of 
Christianity was at stake. It was chiefly to the 
Apostle Paul that the Church owed her hardly won 
freedom from the bonds of Jewish ceremonial law 
and the national and religious limitations identified 
with it. Henceforward in Christ was to be neither 
Jew nor Greek, barbarian, Scythian, bond nor 
free, but He Himself was all and in all. 

The next two changes are not so clearly defin- 
able, though they are hardly less important and 
far-reaching. They were never brought to a 
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definite issue before a council or assembly, and 
they do not come within the limits of the NT 
period. None the less they were fundamental in 
their character. They concern respectively creed 
and practice, doctrine and organization. In the 
first flush of enthusiasm which belongs to the 
earliest stage of a religious movement, the emo- 
tional—which means very largely the motive or 
dynamical—element is both pate and powerful. 
Belief, worship, spontaneous fulfilment of a high 
ethical standard, religious assurance and confident 
triumph over the world—all seem to flow forth 
easily and naturally from the fresh springs of a 
new life. But, as man is now constituted, this 
happy condition cannot last very long. A stage 
succeeds in which the white-hot metal cools and 
must take hard and definite shape. Faith passes 
into a formulated creed, the spirit of free, spon- 
taneous worship shrinks within the limits of 
reverently ordered forms, the general sense of 
brotherhood narrows down into the ordered rela- 
tionships of a constituted society, charismatic 
gifts are exchanged for the privileges which 
belong to certain defined ranks and orders of 
clergy; and, when the whole process is over, 
whilst the religion may remain the same in 
appearance, and to a great extent in character, it 
is nevertheless seriously changed. In Christianity 
such processes of development were proceeding, 
gradually but on the whole rapidly, during the 
latter half of the 2nd and the opening of the 3rd 
century. By the middle of the 3rd century the 
transmutation was well-nigh complete. 

If at this stage the question, What is Christi- 
anity? were asked, a twofold answer would be 
returned. So far as its intellectual aspects are 
concerned, the substance of the Christian faith is 
summed up in certain forms of words accepted and 
accounted orthodox by the Church. So far as 
external position and status are concerned, the 
test of a man’s Christianity lies in his association 
with a definitely constituted community known as 
the Church, possessing an organization of its own, 
which, with every decade, becomes more fixed and 
formal, less elastic in its constitution, and more 
exacting in its demands upon those who claim to 
be regarded as true Christians. 

Such changes as these are in themselves not to 
be regarded as marking either an essential advance 
or a necessary retrogression. All depends on the 
way in which they are carried out. In human life, 
as we know it, they are inevitable. The molluse 
must secrete its own shell if it is to live in the 
midst of a given environment. At the same time, 
in the history of a religion, such a process is critical 
in the extreme. The loss of enthusiasm and elas- 
ticity may be counterbalanced by increased con- 
solidation, by the gain of a greater power of 
resisting attacks and retaining adherents. If the 
complaint is made that the expression of belief has 
become stiff and formal, the reply is obvious that 
genuine faith cannot long remain vague and inde- 
terminate. The Christian must know what is 
implied in worshipping Christ as Lord, must learn 
the meaning of the baptismal formula, and must 
belong to a specific community, which for the sake 
of self-preservation must impose conditions of 
membership and translate abstract principles into 
definite codes and prescriptions. If a community 
is to exist in the presence of a hostile world, or to 
do its own work well as its numbers multiply, 
it must organize ; and thus ecclesiastical orders, 
rules, and formule inevitably arise. 

But the mode in which such processes are carried 
out varies considerably, The formulation and con- 
solidation may be inefficiently done, in which case 
the young community is in danger of falling to 
pieces like a rope of sand. Or the organization 
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may be excessive, in which case formalism and 
fossilization set in. One of the chief dangers 
arises from the influx of unworthy or half-hearted 
members, those with whom religion is a tradition, 
not a living personal energy. ‘ When those who 
have laid hold upon the faith as great spoil are 
joined by crowds of others who wrap it round them 
like an outer garment, a revolution always occurs. 

And especially when at such an epoch itis sought 
to define the essentials of a religion, there is the 
utmost danger lest secondary elements should be 
confused with the primary, lest an orthodox creed 
should be substituted for a living faith, and out- 
ward conformity with human prescriptions take 
the place of personal allegiance to a Divine and 
living Lord. . f ; 

Whatever be thought of the way in which this 
all-important change was effected in the first 
instance, —that is to say, the transition from 
Christianity viewed as a life to Christianity 
viewed as a system of dogmatic belief and ecclesi- 
astical organization, —few will deny that before 
long the alteration was so great that it may be 
said the religion itself was transformed. By the 
orthodox Roman Catholic this transformation is 
considered to be Divinely ordered ; the process is 
regarded as one of steady advance and improve- 
ment—as a perfect child might pass into an equally 
admirable youth and man. According to Newman's 
theory, the original germs of doctrine and worship 
were developed normally and legitimately as 
determined by the criteria he specifies—Preserva- 
tion of type, Continuity of Principle, Power of 
assimilation, Logical sequence, and the rest. 
Loisy, who is severely critical of the documents 
of the NT, holds the same view of the development 
of an infallible Church. To the eyes of others the 
change effected between the 2nd and the 6th 
centuries appears to be one of gradual but steady 
degeneration. In their view a living religion has 
hardened into a technical theology, vital union 
with Christ has passed into submission to the 
ordinances of a fast deteriorating Church, and 
the happy fellowship of believers in a common 
salvation and the enjoyment of a new life has 
almost disappeared under the heavy bondage of 
ceremonial observances and ecclesiastical absolut- 
ism. 

The substitution of the worship of the Virgin 
Mary as an intercessor with her Divine Son for 
reverent intercourse with Christ Himself; the . 
offering of the sacrifice of the Mass by an oflici- 
ating priest for the benefit of the living and the 
dead, instead of a simple observance of communion 
with Christ and fellow -disciples at the Lord’s 
Table; the obtaining of absolution only after 
private confession to a priest Divinely appointed 
to dispense it, in place of free and direct fokgive: 
ness granted to the penitent believer in Christ,— 


changes like these made in a religion are not slight 


and superficial. To some they represent a transi- 
tion from crude infancy to vigorous maturity ; to 
others they indicate deep-seated degeneration and 
the utter perversion of a pure and spiritual re- 
ligious faith. An organism in process of growth 
depends upon its environment without, as well as 
its own living energies within. The history of the 
Christian Church does not present a complete 
parallel to this. No true Christian can belive 
either that it was left to a chance current of 
events, or that it was simply determined from 
without by natural causes. But the external 
factors which largely influenced the development 
of Christianity —Jewish beliefs and precedents, 
Greek philosophy and_ intellectual habitudes, 
Roman polity and law, the superstitious ideas and 
observances of paganism—must be taken into 
account by those who are studying the nature of 
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the change which came over Christianity in the 
first thousand years of its history. 

The point at issue in the 16th cent. between 
Roman Catholics and Protestants, one which still 
divides Christendom, concerned the real nature of 
this development. Had the growth of fifteen 
hundred years in doctrine, worship, and organiza- 
tion simply made explicit what was implicit in 
the New Testament ; or were the accretions to the 
original faith excrescences, exaggerations, or more 
Serious corruptions; and how was a line to be 
drawn between false and true? The Reformation 
was a protest against abuses which had become 
ingrained in Catholicism. The need of ‘reform in 
head and members’ had been felt and acknow- 
ledged long before, and only when repeated efforts 
to secure it peaceably had proved futile was it 
seen that a violent cataclysm like that brought 
about by Luther was necessary before effectual 
improvement could be attained. The Reformers 
claimed to be returning to original principles—to 
the New Testament instead of the Church; to 
justification by faith instead of salvation by 
baptism, absolution, and the Mass; and to direct 
acknowledgment of the Headship of Christ instead 
of blind submission to the edicts of His vicar upon 
earth. Luther, who had intended only to remove 
some obvious abuses which disfigured the creed 
and practice of the Church he loved, found himself 
cutting at the very roots of ecclesiastical authority 
and institutional religion. But, consciously or un- 
consciously, the movement of which he was partly 
the originator, partly the organ and servant, meant 
a resolute effort to return to the faith and spirit of 
primitive Christianity. 


This effort was not final, of course. It is easy 


now to condemn Luther’s procedure as illogical 
and indefensible, to say that he should either have 


gone further or not so far. Doubtless the result 
of the conflict between Romanism and Protestant- 
ism in the 16th cent. was not ultimate: the issues 
raised by Luther went deeper than he intended, 
but they were not deep and far-reaching enough. 
To every generation and to every century its 
own task. But the whole Reformation movement 
showed that Christianity as a religion possessed 
remarkable recuperative power ; that the organism 
could throw off a considerable portion of what 
seemed its very substance, not only without injury 
to its life, but with marvellous increase to its 
vigour ; and that the essence of the religion did 
not lie where the Roman Catholic Church had 
sought to place it. Subsequent history has con- 
firmed this. ‘Evangelical revivals,’ great mis- 
sionary enterprises, remarkable extensions of the 
old religion in new lands and under new con- 
ditions, unexpected manifestations of new features 
and resuscitation of pristine energies, have during 
the last two or three centuries illustrated afresh 
the same power of recovery and spiritual reinforce- 
ment, wed raised afresh the question as to what 
constitutes the essence of a religion which is so 
full of vitality and so capable of developing from 
within unanticipated and apparently inexhaustible 
energies. The Christianity of to-day embraces 
a multitude of systems and organizations, it In- 
cludes most varied creeds and cults, it influences 
societies and civilizations that. are worlds apart, 
and the question is perpetually recurring whether 
there be indeed one spirit and aim pervading the 
whole, and if so, where it lies and what it is. 

This question becomes the more pressing when 
the future is contemplated. Many are prepared 
for still more striking developments in the 20th 
century. The spectacle of two or three great 
historical Churches on the one hand preserving 
the kind of stability which is gained by outward 
conformity to one doctrinal creed and ecclesiastical 
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system, and, on the other, an almost endless diver- 
sity of sects and denominations, with a tendency 
to fissiparous multiplication—cannot represent the 
TéXos, the ideal, the goal of the Christian religion. 
Christianity cannot be identified with one Church, 
or with all the Churches. Whilst many of these 
are enfeebled by age, the religion itself is young 
with a perpetually renewed vigour, and not for 
centuries has it shown more certain signs of 
freshly budding energy. Each new age brings 
new problems. As they arise, the power and 
permanence of a religion are tested by its ability 
to grapple with and to solve them, and by its 
success or failure is it judged. The problems of 
the present and the near future are mainly social, 
and the complaint is freely made that Christianity 
has proved itself unable to cope with them. But 
the principles and capabilities of a religion cannot 
be gauged by those of its representatives and ex- 
ponents at a particular epoch. The assailants of 
Christianity as it is are often the allies of Chris- 
tianity as it should be and will be. History has 
too frequently suggested the question which the 
poet asks of the suffering Christ—‘ Say, was not 
this Thy passion, to foreknow | In death’s worst’ 
hour the works of Christian men?’ What new 
regenerative influences, swaying the whole of 
society with wider and freer quickening. power, 
will be developed in the 20th cent. none can tell.’ 
But the present state of Christendom, no less than 
a survey of two thousand years of history, is anew 
compelling men to inquire, What, then, is the 
essence of Christianity ? / 

iv. ESSENTIAL CHARACTER OF CHRISTIANITY.— 
The interpretation of the. facts thus hastily 
sketched appears to be this. Christianity in the 
concrete has been far from perfect, that is ob~ 
vious; its serious and widespread corruptions: 
have often proved a scandal and a stumbling-: 
block. But neither has its history manifested a 
mere perversion of a great and noble ideals Again 
and again in the darkest hour light has shone 
forth, and at the lowest ebb a new flood-tide of 
energy has arisen, making it possible to distin- 
guish the real religion in its purity and power 
from its actual embodiment in decadent and un-. 
worthy representatives. 

What we see in Christian history, as in the 
personal history of Christ upon earth, is the pro- 
gressive development of a Divine Thought unfold- 
ing itself in spite of virulent opposition, under, 
pressure of extreme difficulties, struggling against 
the misrepresentations of false friends and imprint- 
ing its likeness upon most unpromising and un-. 
satisfactory material. When it first appeared on 
the earth, embodied in the Person and the Work, 
as well as the teaching, of Jesus Christ, the Divine 
Idea shone with the brightness of a new sun in 
the spiritual firmament. It was not developed out 
of Judaism, the Jews were its bitterest opponents ; 
it was not indebted to Greek philosophic thought 
or to Roman political science, though afterwards 
it made use of and powerfully influenced both ;, 
it had nothing in common with the current super- 
stitions of Oriental religions ; it did not owe its 
origin to some cunningly devised religious syncret-, 
ism, such as was not uncommon at the time when 
Christianity began to infuse life into the declining 
Roman Empire. A new idea of God, of man, and 
of the true reconciliation of man to God, formed 
the core and nucleus of the new faith. In the 
earliest records this idea appears as the germ of a 
nascent religion, a sketch in outline which remains 
to be filled up. In the history of nineteen cen- 
turies its likeness is to be discerned only as an 
image reflected in a dimly burnished mirror, in 
a troubled and turbid pool. None the less the 
dominant idea remains ; as St. Paul expresses it, 
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the light of the knowledge of the glory of God is 
seen in a face—the ‘face of Jesus Christ (2 Co 4°). 
Lecky, writing simply as a historian of European 
morals, describes it thus (Hist. Hur. Mor.” (1894) 
ii. 8 f.)— 

“Tt was reserved for Christianity to present to the world an 
ideal character, which through all the changes of eighteen cen- 
turies has inspired the hearts of men with an impassioned love ; 
has shown itself capable of acting on all ages, nations, tempera- 
ments, and conditions ; has been not only the highest pattern of 
virtue but the strongest incentive to its practice ; and has exer- 
cised so deep an influence that it may be truly said that the 
simple record of three short years of active life has done more 
to regenerate and to soften mankind than all the disquisitions of 
philosophers, and all the exhortations of moralists. 


Whether the spectacle of an ideal human char- 
acter alone has done this remains to be seen, but 
it is possible with care to distinguish between the 
glory of the Divine Thought and the imperfect 
medium through which its light has filtered. We 
see truth manifested amidst crudities and insin- 
cerities, amidst falsehoods which are bad and 
half-truths which are often worse; a pure and 
lofty character struggling, mostly in vain, for 
adequate expression; a kingdom not come but 
coming, of which we cannot say ‘Lo here’ or ‘ Lo 
there,’ for it floats only in the midst of men as 
they move, in their hearts as they ponder and feel 
and hope—not as an achievement, not as a posses- 
sion, but as a magnificent conception, an earnest 
longing, and a never fully attained, but ever to be 
attained, ideal. 

In what, then, lies the perennial and imperish- 
able essence of the ever changing phenomenon 
ealled Christianity? The unknown writer of the 
Epistle to Diognetus wrote in the 2nd century— 

‘What the soul is in the body, this the Christians are in the 
world. The soul is spread through all the members of the body, 
and Christians through the divers cities of the world. The 
soul hath its abode in the body, and yet it is not of the body. 
So Christians have their abode in the world, and yet they are 
not of the world.’ 

If for ‘ Christians’ we read ‘ Christianity,’ where 
is the soul, or vital spark, of the religion to be 
found? Nearly all are agreed that the centre of 
the Christian religion is, in some sense, the Person 
of its Founder. De Pressensé closes an article 
on the subject by saying, ‘Christianity is Jesus 
Christ.’ But it is the sense in which such words 
are to be interpreted that is all-important. The 
relation of Christ to the religion called by His 
name is certainly not that of Moses to Judaism, 
or that of Confucius to Confucianism. But 
neither does He stand related to Christianity as 
do Buddha and Mohammed to the religions named 
after them. Not as a prophet of Nazareth, a re- 
ligious and ethical teacher, however lofty and 
inspiring, ‘does Christ stand at the centre of 
history. As Dr. Fairbairn has said, ‘It is not 
Jesus of Nazareth who has so powerfully entered 
into history ; it is the deified Christ who has been 
believed, loved, and obeyed as the Saviour of the 
world. . . . If the doctrine of the Person of Christ 
were explicable as the mere mythical apotheosis of 
Jesus of Nazareth, it would become the most in- 
solent and fateful anomaly in history.’ And as 
the secret is not to be found in the ethics, neither 
does it lie in the ‘religion of Jesus.’ Harnack is 
the modern representative of those who take this 
view when he says : 

“The Christian religion is something simple and sublime ; it 


means one thing and one thing only : eternal life in the midst 
of time, by the strength and under the eyes of God.’ 


That is a fine definition of Theism, not of the 
historical Christianity which has done so much to 
regenerate the world. Nor can the essence of any 
religion be said to lie in its life, if by that be meant 
temper and conduct. These are fruits, and by their 
healthiness and abundance we judge of the sound- 


ness and vigour of the tree. But the life of a re- 
ligion in the proper sense of the word lies far deeper. 

The chief modern definitions of Christianity — 
have been ably summarized and reviewed by 
Professor Adams Brown, who, in his Essence 0 
Christianity, has produced an illuminating study 
in the history of definition which goes far to solve 
the problem before us. Schleiermacher, Hegel, and 
Ritschl are epoch-marking names in the history of 
Christianity during the last century, and their 
attempts at definition probably meet better than 
most others the conditions demanded by modern 
inquirers. Schleiermacher’s view is thus summed 
up by Professor Adams Brown— 

‘Christianity is that historic religion, founded by Jesus of 
Nazareth and having its bond of union in the redemption medi- 
ated by Him, in which the true relation between God and man 
has for the first time found complete and adequate expression, 
and which, throughout all the changes of intellectual and social 
environment which the centuries have brought, still continues 
to maintain itself as the religion best worthy of the allegiance 
of thoughtful and earnest men.’ 

Hegel represents Christianity as the absolute 
religion, because in it is to be seen worked out in 
history the eternal dialectic immanent in the Being 
of God Himself, the ultimate principle of the God- 
head, the Father, being revealed in the Son, the 
principle of difference, returning again in the syn- 
thesis of redemption. Finally, in the Holy Spirit 
Father and Son recognize their unity, and God as 
Spirit comes to full consciousness of Himself in 
history. Christianity, he says, is essentially the 
religion of the Spirit. Ritschl lays more stress on 
the idea of the Kingdom of God, but he follows in 
the steps of Schleiermacher when he defines Chris- 
tianity as— 

‘the monotheistic, completely spiritual, and ethical religion, 
which, based on the life of its author as Redeemer and as 
founder of the kingdom of God, consists in the freedom of the 
children of God, involves the impulse to conduct from the 
motive of love, aims at the moral organization of mankind, and 


grounds blessedness on the relation of sonship to God, as well 
as on the kingdom of God’ (Justif. and Reconc., Eng. tr. p. 13). 


Dorner is one of the best representatives of the 
many who lay chief stress upon the Incarnation 
as the ‘central idea and fundamental fact’ of 
Christianity, and who find in mediation through 
incarnation its archetypal thought. Professor 
Adams Brown himself considers the chief diffi- 
culty in framing a definition of Christianity to lie 
in the attempt to reconcile its historical and its 
absolute character, its natural and its supernatural 
elements—the two contrasted tendencies which 
mark respectively (1) its resemblance to other 
faiths, and its realization of their imperfect 
ideals; and (2) its difference from all other re- 
ligions as the one direct and supreme revelation 
from God Himself. His own solution may be 
indicated in the following sentences :— 


‘Christianity, as modern Christian thought understands it, is 
the religion of Divine sonship and human brotherhood revealed 
and realized through Jesus Christ. As such it is the fulfilment 
and completion of all earlier forms of religion, and the appointed 
means for the redemption of mankind through the realization 
of the kingdom of God. Its central figure is Jesus Christ, who 
is not only the revelation of the divine ideal for man, but also, 
through the transforming influence which He exerts over His 
followers, the most powerful means of realizing that ideal 
among men, The possession in Christ of thesupreme revelation 
of God’s love and power constitutes the distinctive mark of 
Christianity, and justifies its claim to be the final religion’ 
(Essence of Christianity, 309). 


These definitions are cumbrous, and no one of 
them is fully satisfactory. It is, however, clear 
that Christianity can never be properly defined if 
it is regarded merely as a philosophy, a system of 
ideas ; or as a code of ethics, providing a standard 
of conduct; or as an ecclesiastical system, em- 
bodying rites and ceremonies of worship and 
institutions which are understood to be channels 
of salvation for mankind. It is a religion, that 
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is, its root _or spring lies in the relations which it 
reveals and establishes between God and men. It 
was the interpretation of the Person of Christ, the 
significance found in Him and His work, that 
changed the whole view of God and of human 
history, first for the Apostles and afterwards for 
all who followed them. Christ was to them 
doubtless a Lawgiver, His command was final. 
He was also an Example, perfect and flawless, the 
imitation of whom formed the highest conceivable 
standard of life. But unless He had been much 
more than this, the Christianity of history would 
never have come into being; and if it had had no 
other gospel for men than the most sublime human 


prophet could bring, it would not have regenerated * 


mankind as it has done. 

_ Areligion may be described objectively or sub- 
jectively, from without or from within. As an 
objective religion in the world, Christianity is an 
ethical and spiritual monotheism of a high type, 
the highest that has been known in history, when 
its character and effects are fully estimated. So 
far there is general agreement. But the logical 
differentia has yet to be specified, and here opinions 
vary. If the characteristic and distinguishing 
doctrinal teaching of Christianity be considered, 
it may be said that the Incarnation is its central 
idea. But this must never be interpreted apart 
from Christ’s whole work, including His death 
and resurrection, and the main purpose of that 
work, the Redemption of mankind, that Salvation 
and Reconciliation which He has made possible 
and open to all. Opinions may differ as to the 
exact mode in which this has ees effected, but 
the Cross of Christ is its central feature. Chris- 
tianity without a Saviour is a face without an eye, 
a body without a soul. 

If the Christian religion be regarded from 
within, as a subjective, personal experience, its 
essence lies in a new life, conceived in a new 
spirit and animated by a new power. This power 
is directly imparted by the Spirit of God, but on 
the human side it arises from the new concepticns 
of God given by Christ and the new relation to 
Him established through the redemption and 
mediation of His Son. If the religion be viewed 
on its racial and social side, it may be described as 
having for its object the establishment of a 
brotherhood of mankind based on the Fatherhood 
of God and the Elder Brotherhood of Christ; a 
view of man which implies the inestimable indivi- 
dual worth of each, and the ultimate union of all 
in a renewed Order of which Christ has laid the 
foundation, given the foretaste, and promised the 
complete consummation and fruition. — | 

The secret of the power of Christianity lies in the 
conviction which it engenders that—granted_the 
fundamental principles of Theism—God has Him- 
self undertaken the cause of man; that He enters 
into man’s weakness, feels with his sorrows, and, 
chiefly, that He bears the terrible burden of man’s 
sins ; all this being assured by the gift of His Son 
and the work which the Son Himself has accom- 
plished and is still carrying on by His Spirit. The 
metaphysical nature of Christ’s Person may not be 
capable of being adequately expressed in words ; 
the full scope of His redeeming work may be 
variously understood and may be incapable of being 
condensed into a formula ; while Cc ristians may 
widely differ as to the way in which the benefits 
of that work are best appropriated and realized 
and distributed by His Church in the world. But 
the essence of the religion lies in its conception of 
the spiritual needs of man, the ends for which he 
exists, his sin and failure to realize those ends ; in 
its proclamation of Christ, the once dying and now 
ever living Lord as Himself the Way, through 
whom sin may be forgiven and failure remedied ; 
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and above all, in the moral and spiritual dynamic 
which is supplied by faith in the great Central 
Person of the whole religion, and the life in Him 
which is rendered possible for every believer by 
the indwelling of the Holy Spirit. 
As to the claims of Christianity to be the only 
ermanent, universal, and final religion for man- 
<ind, no vindication of them can amount to actual 
demonstration. But the argument would take 
the direction of inquiring whether history thus far 
confirms the high claim of Christianity to suffice 
for the needs of man as man. Is Tertullian’s 
phrase anima naturaliter Christiana borne out 
by facts? Has Christianity, not in its miserably 
imperfect and often utterly misleading concrete 
forms, but in the idea of its Founder and the best 
attempts made to realize it, shown the ‘promise 
and potency’ of a universal religion for the race? 
Such an argument would have to take full account 
of criticisms like those of Nietzsche and his school, 
who complain that Christianity in its tenderness 
towards the weak and erring, in its hallowing of 
sorrow and its preoccupation with the evil of sin, 
profoundly misunderstands human nature and 
man’s position in the Universe ; that it amounts, 
in fact, to a worship of failure and decay. These 
criticisms have not been widely accepted as valid, 
and they can easily be met—they were, indeed, 
substantially anticipated by Celsus and refuted 
by Origen. But such objections are sure to recur, 
together with kindred difficulties arising from a 
naturalistic view of man which claims to be sup- 
ported by physical science. They can be effectu- 
ally repelled only by practical proof that the 
teaching of Christianity accords with the facts of 
human nature and meets the needs of human 
life more completely than any other system of 
philosophy or religion. 

On the other hand, the triumphs which Chris- 
tianity has already achieved; the power it has 
manifested of being able to satisfy new and unex- 
pected claims; the excellence of its ideal of char- 
acter, one which cannot be transcended so long as 
human nature continues to be what it is; the suc- 
cess with which it has brought the very highest 
type of character within reach of the lowest, as 
attested by the experience of millions; the power 
of recovery which it has exhibited, when its 
teaching has been traduced and its spirit and aims 
degraded by prominent professors and representa- 
tives ;—these, with other similar characteristics, 
go far towards proving the Divine origin of Chris- 
tianity, and its claim to be the perfect religion of 
humanity, sufficing for all men and for all time. 

It is certain, however, that if the true spirit of 
the Christian religion is to be rightly displayed 
generation after generation, and its work rightly 
done in the world, there must be a constant 
‘return to Christ’ on the part of His Church. 
The phrase, of course, must be adequately inter- 
preted. Much has been said concerning the 
‘recovery of the historical Christ’ as characteristic 
of our time, and the expression represents an 
important truth. Christ is seen more and more 
clearly toe be ‘the end of eee au histor 
inquiry’ and ‘the starting-place of constructive 
panei But it is the whole Christ of the NT 
who is the norm in Christian theology, the object 
of Christian worship, the guide of Christian 
practice. The Christ of the Epistles cannot be 
separated from the Christ of the Gospels. The 
modern attempt, fashionable in some quarters, to 
distinguish between the Synoptic Gospels on the 
one hand as historic, and the Fourth Gospel and 
the Epistles on the other as dogmatic, cannot be 
consistently maintained, and does not adequately 
cover the facts of the case. The Sermon on the 
Mount does not reveal to us the entire Christ, nor 
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the first chapter of St. John, nor the Epistle to the 
Romans; but there is no inconsistency between 
these representations of the Christians’ Lord. 
There is no contradiction between the Christ of 
the Synoptic Gospels and the Christ of Apostolic 
experience and the Christ of historical Christianity, 
except for those who reject the element of the 
supernatural, which, as a matter of fact, pervades 
the whole. The Christ of the NT is the object of 
Christian faith, as well as the Founder of the 
Christian religion in its historical continuity. ‘To 
Him it is necessary for His Churech—compassed 
with ignorance and infirmity and not yet fully 
purged from its sins—continually to ‘return,’ 
generation after generation, if His religion is to 
be preserved in its purity and transmitted in its 
power. The vitality of Christianity in the indi- 
vidual heart and in the life of the community 
depends upon the closeness of personal communion 
with Christ maintained through His indwelling 
Spirit. ‘To steep ourselves in Him is still the 
chief matter,’ says Harnack in one place. ‘ Abide 
in me and I in you,’ was His own word to His first 
disciples, and it must ever be obeyed, if the char- 
acteristic fruit of that Vine is to be seen in abund- 
ance on its dependent branches. ; 

What the Christianity of the future might he 
and would be, if this command were adequately 
fulfilled, none can say; the capacities of the 
religion have been as yet only partially tested. 
In Christ, as St. Paul taught, are ‘all the treasures 
of wisdom and knowledge’—the treasures of all- 
subduing love, of assimilating and transmuting 
power, of uplifting and purifying grace for the 
nations—‘ hidden’ (Col 2%). And the treasure is 
still hidden, because His followers, its custodians 
and stewards, do not adequately make it known 
—have not, indeed, adequately discovered it for 
themselves. But if in every generation there be, 
as there should be, a renewal of the very springs 
of Christian life by fresh recourse to the Fountain- 
head, then new claims, new needs, new problems, 
will only afford occasion for new triumphs of 
Christ and His Cross—the message of Divine self- 
sacrifice to the uttermost in redemption, as the one 
means of salvation for a sinning and suffering world. 
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CHRISTMAS.—See CALENDAR, and DATES, § 4. 
CHRISTOLOGY.—Sce PERSON oF CHRIST. 
CHRONOLOGY.—See Darus. 


CHURCH.—It is proposed in this article to deal 
with the references to the Chureh in the Gospels, 
particularly as they bear upon Christ’s relation to 
the Church. The other books of the NT, and the 
beliefs and practices of the early ages of Christi- 
anity, will be referred to only as be as they appear 
to throw light upon the teaching and actions of 
Christ as recorded in the Gospels. It will be 
assumed that the accounts of the life and teaching 
of Christ contained in the four Gospels as well as the 
narrative of the Acts are substantially historical, 
and that the thirteen Epistles usually ascribed to 
St. Paul are genuine. Without this limitation the 
inquiry would be of quite a different character. 


The historical society known as the Church has 
never claimed to have come into complete exist- 
ence until the day of Pentecost, and its growth and 
organization were a gradual process. We shall 
not, therefore, on any theory, expect to find in the 
Gospels a complete and explicit account of the 
foundation and characteristics of the Church, and 
it will be a convenient method of procedure to take 
the chief elements of the conception of the Church 
which was generally accepted at a later date, when 
the community was fully constituted, and to in- 
quire how far these can be traced back to the 
teaching of Christ Himself, and how far they may 
be regarded as later accretions, or the natural but 
‘not necessary development of ideas which existed 
before, if at all, only in germ. Now our know- 
ledge of the first days of Christianity derived from 
the NT is but fragmentary, and the period immedi- 
ately following is one of great obscurity ; but from 
the middle of the 2nd cent. there is no doubt about 
the prevalent and almost universal belief of 
Christians with regard to the Church. It was 
believed that the Church, as it then existed, was 
a society founded by Christ as an integral part of 
His work for mankind. It was further believed 
that the Church possessed characteristics which 
were summed up under the words, One, Holy, 
Catholic, and Apostolic. And while it was believed 
that the Church stood in the most intimate spiritual 
relation to Christ, it was also held that its outward 
unity and continuity were secured by a definite 
organization and form of government, the essential 
features of which had been imposed upon the 
Church by the Apostles, acting under a commission 
given them by Christ Himself. The Church was 
further regarded as the instrument appointed b 
Christ for the completion of His work for mankind. 
The fact that these beliefs were generally held, at 
all events from the middle of the 2nd cent. on- 
wards, suggests the following division of the subject. 
First, it will be asked whether the belief that it 
was Christ’s intention to found a visible society is 
borne out (1) by what we know of His own actions 
and teaching, and (2) by the records of the earliest 
days of Christian life. Secondly, the character- 
istics ascribed to the Church in the Christian creeds 
will be examined in the light of the NT writings. 


i. Indications of a visible Church. 

1. In the teaching and actions of Christ : (a) the Messi- 
anic claim and the Kingdom of God; (b) the body 
of disciples ; (c) the institution of sacraments. 

2. In the earliest period of Christian history. 

ii. Characteristics of the Church. 

1. Unity : (a) essential and transcendental ; (b) taking 
outward expression ; (c) imperfect. 

2. Holiness. 

3. Catholicity. 

4, Nd (a) doctrine; (6) worship; (c) discip- 

ine. 
Note.—The words ‘ Church’ and ‘ Ecclesia.’ 
Literature. 


i. INDICATIONS OF A VISIBLE CHURCH. —1. In 
the Teaching and Actions of Christ.—(a) Relation 
of Christ to the Messianic Hope and the Kingdom 
of God.—The idea of a covenant relation between 
God and man is found in the earliest records of the 
Hebrew race. Covenants were at first made with 
individuals and families; but with the beginning 
of Jewish nationality there is a consciousness of a 
peculiar relation between the nation and Jehovah. 
The idea of a national God was, of course, shared 
by the Jews with all the nations with which they 
came into contact ; but as their conception of the 
Deity advanced, and their religion developed 
through monolatry into a pure monotheism, the 
idea of Jehovah as a national God passed into the 
idea of the selection of Israel by the one God of all 
the earth for a special destiny and special privi- 
leges. Thus the Jewish religion was a religion of 
hope, and its Golden Age was in the future. This 
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national hope became closely associated in thought 
with the eee ae fest the actual kingdom, 
and then the kingdom to be restored in the future. 
After the fall of the actual kingdom, the idea of 
the future kingdom became, to a great extent, 
idealized, and in close connexion with it there crew 
up the expectation of a personal Messiah. Tt is 
not necessary for the present purpose to inquire 
when this expectation first becomes apparent, 
or to trace the growth of the Messianic hope in 
detail. The important fact is that at the time of 
Christ’s birth Israel as a nation was looking for a 
kingdom of God and a Messianic King. With 
many, perhaps with most, the expectation may 
have been mainly that of an independent and 
eae Sag earthly kingdom; but the remains of 
ewish literature in the last century before Christ 
show that the more spiritually minded Jews un- 
doubtedly looked for a kingdom which would in- 
deed have Jerusalem for its centre, and of which 
the faithful Jews would be the nucleus, but which 
would also be world-wide and spiritual in character. 
It must also be noticed that the doctrine of a Rem- 
nant, which had taken strong hold of the Jewish 
mind since the time of Isaiah, had accustomed them 
to think of a community of the faithful, within and 
growing out of the existing nation, who should in 
a special sense be the heirs of the promises. 
he most conspicuous feature in the teaching of 
Christ, as recorded in the Synoptic Gospels, is un- 
doubtedly His claim to be the Messiah, and His 
announcement of the coming of the Kingdom of 
God. In using these terms, He must have intended 
to ae to, and to a great extent to sanction, 
the ideas and hopes of those whom He addressed. 
And yet it very soon became plain that the king- 
dom which He preached was something very differ- 
ent from anything that the most spiritual of the 
Jews had conceived. The old Jewish kings had 
led the people in war, they had judged them in 
peace, they had levied tribute ; but these functions 
Christ expressly disclaimed. He would not allow 
His followers to think of appealing to force (Mt 
26°"), He repudiated the idea of being a ruler or 
a judge of ordinary contentions (Lk 12"), He ac- 
cepted the payment of tribute to an alien potentate 
as a thing Sidifferent. (Mk 127). But, on the other 
hand, the great acts which Jehovah Himself had 
erformed for the Jewish nation, in virtue of which 
Hie Himself had been regarded as their King, 
Christ performed for a new nation. Jehovah had 
called Abraham and the patriarchs, and had at- 
tached them to Himself by intimate ties and 
covenants, and ont of their seed had formed a 
nation which He ruled ; and, in the second paste 
He had given this nation His own law. So hrist 


called from among the Jews His own disciples, 
from whom He required an absolute personal de- 
votion, and to them He delivered a new law to 


fulfil or supersede the old (Mt 5"). See, further, 
art. KINGDOM OF GOD. 

What is the relation of the Kingdom of God to 
the Church ?—The two things are not simply iden- 
tical, and the predominant sense of the Kingdom 
in the NT appears to be rather that of a reign than 
of a realm. But these two ideas are complement- 
ary, and the one implies the other. Sometimes it 
is hardly possible to distinguish between them. It 
may be true that ‘by the words the Kingdom of 
God our Lord denotes not so much His disciples, 
whether individually or even as forming a collec- 
tive body, as something which they receive—a 
state upon which they enter’ (Robertson, Regnum 
Dei) ; but at the same time the whole history of the 
srowth of the idea of the Kingdom led, naturally, 
to the belief that the Kingdom of God about which 
Christ taught would be expressed and realized in a 
society. The teaching of Christ about the King- 
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dom of Heaven does not perhaps, taken by itself, 
prike that He was the Founder of the Church ; 
ut if this is established by other evidence, it may 
at least be said that His Kingdom is visibl repre- 
sented in His Church, and that ‘the Church is the 
Kingdom of Heaven in so far as it has already 
come, and it prepares for the Kingdom as it is to 
come in glory.’ 

(6) How far the line of action adopted by Christ 
during His ministry tended to the formation of a 
society.—Christ began from the first to attach 
to Himself a number of disciples. Their numbers 
varied, and they did not all stand in equally close 
relations to Him ; they were indeed still a vague 
and indeterminate poo at the time of His death, 
but they tended to define themselves more and 
more, — here was a process of sifting (Jn 6%), and 
immediately after the Ascension an expression is 
used which suggests some sort of list (Ac 15), As 
much as this, indeed, might be said of most re- 
ligious and philosophical leaders, but Christ did 
more than create an unorganized mass of disciples. 
From an early period He formed an inner circle 
‘that they might be with him, and that he might 
send them forth’ (Mk 34). The name ‘ Apostles’ 
may have been given to the Twelve in the first 
instance with reference to a temporary mission, 
but subsequent events showed that this temporary 
mission was itself only part of a system of training 
to which Christ devoted more and more of His 
time. The Twelve became in a special sense ‘ the 
disciples,’ and this is what they are usually called 
in the Fourth Gospel. The larger body are also 
disciples, but the Twelve are their leaders and 
representatives. Their representative character 
culminates at the Last Supper, where the Eucharist 
is given to them alone, but, as the event showed, 
in trust for the whole body. 

Certain sayings recorded of Christ in connexion 
with the Apostles and their functions will be 
noticed later. For the present it is enough to call 
attention to the fact that, apart from any special 
saying or commission, the general course of Christ’s 
actions not only tended to produce a society, but 
provided what is a necessary condition of the 
effectiveness and permanence of a society —the 
nucleus of an organization ; and that the greater 
part of His labours was directed towards the 
training of this inner circle for carrying on a work 
which He would not complete Himself. 

(ec) The significance of the institution of the 
sacraments.—A society, to be plainly visible and 
unmistakable, requires some outward act or sign 
of distinction by which all its members can be 
recognized. Circumcision had been such to the 
Jews. And in order to be both effective and per- 
manent, a society further requires some definite 
corporate action, binding upon all its members, 
and relating to the object for which the society 
exists. The observance of the Law has been the 
corporate action of the Jews. No society has, as 
a matter of fact, succeeded in maintaining itself in 
existence for an indefinite period without such 
signs of distinction and corporate actions. Both 
requirements were supplied by Christ, if the Gospel 
narrative may be trusted, in the sacraments which 
He instituted. In Baptism He provided a definite 
means of incorporation, and in the Eucharist a 
corporate act and a visible bond of union. This is 
indeed only part of the significance of the sacra- 
ments, but when they are regarded from another 
point of view it becomes all the more striking that 
the means appointed to convey the grace of God to 
the india should be necessarily social in their 
character. The general tendency of the teaching 
of Christ, in the Sermon on the Mount and else- 
where, with regard to the Jewish Law and to the 
relation of the inward and outward, gives great 
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significance to the fact that He should have ordered 
any external acts of the nature of sacraments, and 
makes it still more remarkable that He should 
have laid emphasis on their necessity as a condition 
of entrance into the Kingdom and into the posses- 
sion of life (Jn 3° 64). And the fact that these are 
necessarily social ordinances is of primary import- 
ance in considering the relation of the Church to 
Christ. ‘ ; 

It thus appears from a general view of Christ’s 
ministry as recorded in the Gospels, without taking 
into consideration particular sayings ascribed to 
Him, that before the Ascension He had provided 
everything that was necessary for the existence of 
a society, for the development of an organization, 
and for its permanence and corporate action. The 
only thing wanting to the complete constitution of 
the Church was the fulfilment of the promise of 
the gift of the indwelling Spirit, for which the dis- 
ciples were bidden to wait (Lk 24%, Ac 14). 

2. In the earliest period of Church history.— 
The conclusions to which the Gospels appear to 
point will be corroborated if there is evidence that 
a society actually did exist immediately after the 
events recorded in the Gospels. Of this early 
period the only existing record is that which is 
contained in the Acts. There is also contemporary 
evidence of the ideas of a somewhat later period in 
St. Paul’s Epistles. If the evidence of the Acts is 
accepted, there is no doubt of its general tendency. 
Immediately after the Ascension there appears a 
well defined body of disciples, led by the Apostles 
(Ac 18-4), At the day of Pentecost this body is 
fully constituted for its mission, and receives a 
large accession of numbers. The mention of de- 
finite numbers (Ac 1 2* 44) shows that there was 
no doubt who the persons were who belonged to 
the society. Nor is there any doubt, from the 
constant mention of baptism throughout the book, 
that this was the invariable means of acquiring 
membership. It is expressly mentioned even in 
the exceptional case recorded in 10%. Through- 
out the whole narrative the Apostles appear as the 
leaders and teachers of the whole community. 
Membership implies adherence to their teaching 
and fellowship, with ‘the breaking of bread’ 
and common prayer as a bond of union (2%). The 
practice of community of goods is an evidence of 
the closeness of the bond, while the fact that 
this was voluntary shows that ‘neither the com- 
munity was lost in the individuals, nor the in- 
dividuals in the community’ (Hort, Christian 
Ecclesia, p. 48). The meetings of the Church 
must have been in houses, and none in Jeru- 
salem can possibly have contained all the dis- 
ciples ; but no importance is attached to the place 
of meeting, nor are house congregations ever 
spoken of or alluded to as separate units of Church 
life. A theory has been formed that the Chureh 
as a society arose out of a federation of house 
assemblies, but there is absolutely no trace what- 
ever of such a possibility in the Acts: the whole 
body of disciples is the only unit. The word ecclesia 
oceurs for the first time in Ac 5", and there it is 
the whole body which is spoken of. In the course 
of time the increase in the number of adherents 
led to an advance in organization, the Apostles 
delegating some of their functions to a lower order 
of ministers, and soon afterwards persecution caused 
an extension of the Church to other parts of Pales- 
tine. But there is as yet no subdivision ; ques- 
tions which arise in Samaria and Joppa are Real 
with at Jerusalem (Ac 8 11%), his state of 
things, however, could not last. When the pro- 
cess of extension had gone further, it became 
impossible to administer all the affairs of the com- 
munity from a single centre. And so when a body 
of Christians established themselves in Antioch, a 
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new use of the word ecclesia appears (12), Hitherto- 
it has meant the whole body of the brethren ; now 
it is applied also to parts of the whole. Each centre 
is capable of separate action, and deals with local 
affairs, while remaining in close union with the 
whole. And so the step which was perhaps the 
most momentous of any that have been taken in 
Church history—the mission of Paul and Bar- 
nabas—was apparently the work of the Church in 
Antioch alone, without ay reference to Jeru- 
salem (13). This mission led to the foundation 
of a large number of local ecclesia, each of which 
was provided by the Apostle with a local ministry 
(143), while he exercised a continual supervision 
over them, and visited them as often as circum- 
stances would allow. The difficult questions which 
arise out of this great extension of the Church are 
referred to the ‘ Apostles and presbyters’ at Jeru- 
salem. The precise relations between the authority 
of the whole Nea and the legitimate independence 
of the local communities are undefined, but the 
recognition of the unity of the whole Church and of 
the Apostolic authority is unmistakable. In the 
Epistles of St. Paul the term ecclesia is constantly 
used of the local communities, of which he had 
frequent occasion to speak ; the church in a city 
(1 Co 1”) or even in a house (Ro 16°, Col 4%) is a 
familiar expression, and the churches of a region 
are spoken of (1 Co 16'-?*) in a way that possibly 
suggests the beginnings of a provincial organiza- 
tion. But ‘the Church’ is the one undivided Church 
of which these several churches are only local divi- 
sions. It is in the Epistle to the Ephesians that 
his doctrine of ‘the Church’ culminates. It is 
particularly with reference to this teaching that a 
distinction has been drawn between the actual and 
the ideal Church. This distinction is a real one, if 
it means that the ideal of the Church has never 
yet been realized in fact. But neither St. Paul nor 
any other NT writer draws any distinction, or ap- 
pears to be conscious of the need of any. The 
Church, like the individual Christian, is regarded 
as being that which it is becoming. As the indi- 
vidual Christian, in spite of his imperfections, is a 
saint, so the existing body of Christians whom he 
is addressing is the Body of Christ, which is to 
be presented a glorious Church, holy and without 
blemish (1 Co 1277, Eph 57’). See ORGANIZATION. 

ii. THE CHARACTERISTICS OF THE CHURCH.— 
Assuming now that the Church is a society founded 
by Christ to carry on His work for the redemption 
of mankind, the characteristic notes of the Church, 
as they have been embodied in the Creeds, may be 
considered with reference to the teaching contained 
in the Gospels. It is convenient to state at the 
outset what the principal passages in the Gospels 
are which bearupon the subject. In the first place, 
all the teaching relative to the Kingdom of God 
bears more or less directly on the Church. Some 
points with regard to this have already been 
noticed. Then there are the two passages in which 
the word ecclesia is used, Mt 16>? and 18-20, In 
connexion with the former, the other two ‘ Petrine’ 
texts, Lk 22°58? and Jn 215-7, may be considered. 
There are also the charges given to the Apostles 
in general, Mt 10, Mk 33°) 67-13, Mt 2816-20) Jn 
20°13 and the accounts of the institution of the 
Eucharist. And there is the long passage Jn 
14-17, which specially bears upon the relations of 
Christ to the Church. The authenticity or credi- 
bility of some of these passages has been disputed 
on various grounds, but it will be assumed for the 
present purpose that they contain a credible record 
of the teaching of Christ. It will be convenient to 
consider this teaching under the heads of those 
notes of the Church which have been commonly 
ascribed to it from early times, and have been em- 
bodied in the Creeds. 
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1. Unity.—If the conclusion already reached 
about the origin of the Church is true, 1t is clear 
that it must be one society. The teaching of 
Christ on this point, as recorded in the Fourth 
Gospel, is very emphatic (Jn 172-3), and He bases 
the unity of the Church on the unity of God (ef. 
Eph 4**). It is also to be a visible unity, for it is 
to be a sign to the world: ‘that the world may 
believe.’ It is, however, implied that it will be a 
progressive unity, not at once perfectly realized 
(Jn 17% 10"), This is illustrated by St. Paul, who 
speaks of unity as a thing to be gradually attained 
to (Eph 4), These three points may be taken in 
order. 

(a) If the unity of the Church is based upon the 
unity of God, it follows that it is an essential and 
transcendental, and not an accidental unity ; i.e. it 
is not a merely political or voluntary association 
of men combining together with a view to effect 
certain ends, nor is it merely occasioned by the 
social instincts of human nature. These lower 
kinds of unity are not, indeed, excluded by the 
higher, but they are by themselves an insufficient 
explanation. It has been maintained that the idea 
of the unity of the Church is an afterthought, caused 
by the strong tendency to religious associations 
which prevailed in the Empire in the early ages 
of Christianity. Abundant evidence already exists, 
and more is being accumulated, of the existence of 
this tendency ; but even if it should be shown that 
non-Christian associations influenced the manner 
in which the Christian community framed its ex- 
ternal life and that they assisted its growth, this 
would not in the least disprove the essential unity 
of the Church. As far, however, as investigation 
has gone at present, it seems that the Church 
owed remarkably little to heathen precedents. 
The fact that from the earliest times there were 
some who more or less separated themselves and 
stood aloof, has been alleged as a proof that unity 
was not regarded as essential. But imperfection, 
as has already been noted, is a condition of the 
earthly state of the Church; and the strong con- 
demnation with which separation is invariably 
spoken of in the NT and by all early writers, is 
very strong evidence of the belief of the Church 
that unity is one of its essential marks. The ex- 
istence from the first of the power of excommuni- 
cation (1 Co 5, ete.), is further evidence to the 
same effect. : 

The unity of the Church is, then, a theological 
unity, arising from the unity of God, from the fact 
that all members of the Church are members of 
Christ and abide in Him as the branches abide in 
the vine, and from the indwelling of the Holy 
Spirit. From this flows a moral unity of thought 
and action among the members of the Church, who 
are bound together by the invisible bonds of faith, 
hope, and love. ; . 

(6) But this invisible unity will express itself, as 
far as regards that part of the Church which is on 
earth, in an outward form. There has not un- 
naturally been a good deal of conflict of opinion 
throughout the greater part of Church history as 
to the precise nature of the outward form which is 
necessary. Confining ourselves to the teaching of 
Christ upon the subject, the first thing to be 
noticed is that institution of the visible actions 
called sacraments which has been already spoken 
of. The necessity for performing certain outward 
actions at once distinguishes those persons who 
perform them, and these particular actions are 
social in their nature, and cannot be performed 
except in connexion with a visible society. In the 
next place, the administration of sacraments im- 
plies discipline, for a certain amount of organiza- 
tion is necéssary in order to enable a society to 
act, and social actions cannot be performed in 
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isolation. For this Christ provided by the insti- 
tution of a ministry in the persons of the Apostles, 
to whom He expressly committed the sacraments. 
It follows that among the things which are neces- 
sary to their valid administration, the preservation 
of the order instituted by the Church under the 
direction of the Apostles must be reckoned. And 
while the Church has recognized all its members as 
valid ministers of Baptism in case of necessity, the 
administration of the Eucharist has been confined 
amongst most Christians to those who have received 
special Apostolic authority for the purpose. _ 


_ It is further held by a very large number of Christians, that 
in addition to the external bonds of union formed by the sacra- 
ments and the Apostolic ministry, the Church on earth, being 
visible, must have a visible head, and that this headship was 
given by Christ to St. Peter, and by implication to his suc- 
cessors. Union with the earthly head of the Church is there- 
fore necessary to avoid the guilt of schism. It is alleged that 
this is the natural sense of the passages which record the 
special charges given by Christ to St. Peter (Mt 1613-20, Lk 
2228-32, and Jn 2021-23), and that this interpretation of His words 
is borne out by the claims made from the earliest times by the 
bishops of Rome, and allowed or acquiesced in by the Church at 
large. Itis argued, on the other side, that the passages in ques- 
tion were not interpreted in this sense by early Church writers, 
and that the testimony of the Acts and Epistles and of early 
Church history shows that such a position was not actually held 
by St. Peter. The controversy is of such enormous proportions 
that it can only be alluded to here, but a few of the innumerable 
bosks that deal with the subject are mentioned in the list of 
Literature at the end. 


(c) These inward and outward bonds of union 
give a real numerical unity to the Church, so that 
it will be one in any one place, one throughout the 
world, and one in all time. Nothing less than this 
can satisfy the conception of unity put before us in 
the NT. But it must be noted, in the third place, 
that unity may be real while it is still wnperfect. 
The perfection of the Church, in respect of unity 
as well as of all other characteristics, is possible 
only when all its members are perfect, and there- 
fore it cannot be fully realized in this life. Any 
loosening of those bonds which have been men- 
tioned, whether inward or outward, must neces- 
sarily impair unity. It is not necessary that there 
should be an outward breach. A lack of eae 
leading to party spirit, such as existed at Corinth, 
was regarded by St. Paul as impairing the unity of 
the Church although no visible severance had taken 
place. A want of faith, or errors concerning the 
faith, must have the same effect. A departure 
from the faith of the Church on fundamental 
matters is called ‘heresy,’ and any great want of 
either charity or faith on the part of a section of 
the Church commonly leads to a breach of the ex- 
ternal conditions of union, which is called ‘ schism.’ 
This again admits of different degrees, and is of 
two principal kinds. A suspension or refusal of 
communion between two parts of the Church un- 
doubtedly amounts to a schism, even though both 
parts retain the due administration of the sacra- 
ments and the Apostolic ministry. Such a schism 
has arisen between the Churches of the East and 
the West, and it was the work of centuries of 
gradual estrangement, so that it is impossible to 
say at what precise moment the want of inter- 
communion became such as to amount to a formal 
schism. ‘There is a breach of a very similar char- 
acter between the Anglican Churches and those 
which adhere to the Roman obedience. There is 
also another kind of schism, which is caused when 
bodies of baptized persons form new associations 
which do not claim to be connected with the Apos- 
tolic Chureh, or which reject the sacraments. 
There is no other cause for such breaches of out- 
ward communion than the imperfection of the 
faith and charity of the members of the Church. 

3ut if such imperfection does not in itself destroy 
the unity of the Church, the external consequences 
which naturally result from it do not necessarily do 
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so. Heresy and schism impair unity, but do not 
altowether destroy it, just as the spiritual life of 
the individual is not altogether destroyed even by 
grievous sins. : 

The Invisible Church.—So far only the unity of 
that part of the Church which is on earth has been 
spoken of. But members of the Body of Christ do 
not cease to be united to Him, and therefore to each 
other after death. That part of the Church which 
has passed away from earth is called the Invisible 
Church, in contrast to the Visible Church upon 
earth, but they are essentially one. With regard 
to the state of the departed, very little direct teach- 
‘ing is recorded to have been given by Christ Him- 
self, and we must not presume to speculate too 
much where knowledge ee been withheld. Per- 
haps little more can be said than that in the 
parable of Dives and Lazarus (Lk 161%?) Christ 
gave a general sanction to current Jewish beliefs 
as to the state of the departed, and that His words 
to the penitent thief (Lk 234) assure us that union 
with Himself is not impaired by death. If this is 
so, it is sufficient justification for the universal 
belief of early Christians, that the Invisible Church 
is united to the Visible by common worship. 

2. Holiness.—The Chureh may be called holy 
because it is a Divine institution, of which Christ 
is the head, and the special sphere of the working 
of the Holy Spirit, or because its members, being 
united to Christ as the branches are to a vine or 
the limbs to a body, are called to a life of holi- 
ness, and have a real though imperfect holiness 
infused into them. Something has already been 
said on these first points, and it is hardly necessary 
to show at length that Christ required holiness 
from His followers (Jn 171*!¥, Mt 58). It is no less 
evident that the holiness spoken of here and else- 
where is a progressive holiness. 

One difficulty which has arisen with regard to 
this characteristic of the Church is that the want 
of holiness in many of those who have fulfilled the 
outward conditions of Church membership has 
often in Church history led to attempts to secure 
greater purity by a sacrifice of external unity. 
The Novatians, the Donatists, and many later 
bodies of separatists, have made such attempts. 
The persistency of this tendency in the face of 
such teaching of Christ as is contained in the 
parables of the Tares and the Draw-net is some- 
what surprising, but at all events it testifies to a 
deep underlying conviction of the necessity of 
holiness. St, Paul emphasizes the holiness of any 
body of Christians which he addresses, by giving 
them the title of ‘saints,’ howevcr imperfect many 
of the individuals might be (Ro 17, 1 Co 12, 2 Co 11, 
Eph, Phi, Coll 12; "ct. “Ac 9%)" “They are both 
individually and collectively a holy temple, and 
the habitation of the Holy Spirit (1 Co 3! 1-16 619, 
Eph 2'*2), And, as has already been pointed out, 
he does not draw any sharp line of division be- 
tween the imperfect society on earth and that 
which shall be perfected hereafter (Eph 5°27) ; he 
regards both the individual and the society as 
being already that which they are becoming. 

‘As a whole the Church is holy in that it retains faithfully 
those means of sanctification which Christ gave her, holy Sacra- 
ments, holy laws, holy teaching, so that, amid whatever imper- 
fections, her whole aim is that the tendency of her acts and her 
teaching shall be to promote holiness and the inward spiritual 


life. . . . An university is learned, or a city rich, which abounds 
in learning or riches, although there may be many unlearned or 


poor, and although the learned or rich may yet be short of the. 


ideal of learning or wealth.’—Forbes, Nic. Creed, p. 278. 


3. Catholicity.—The earliest extant use of the 
word ‘Catholic’ as applied to the Chureh is in 
Ignatius (ad Smyrn. viii. 2): ‘Wherever the bishop 
appears, there must the multitude be; just as 
wherever Christ Jesus is, there is the Catholic 
Church.’ 


The natural sense of the word would | 
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appear to be that of the Church throughout all the 
world as opposed to that in one place; but this is 
not the sense in which the term has been commonly 
used. The Church has been called ‘Catholic’ not 
because it has actually extended throughout the 
world, for this it has never yet done, nor even 
simply because it is destined to be so extended, 
but rather as possessing characteristics which make 
it. capable of being a universal religion, adapted to 
all classes of men in all parts of the world, and 
throughout all time. Even apart from particular 
words of Christ, such as those recorded in Mt 28”, 
nothing is more apparent in His teaching than that 
the religion which He taught was intended to be a 
universal religion, in special contrast to Judaism, 
which, like the religions of the ancient world gener- 
ally, was a strictly national religion, and appealed 
only toa part of mankind. In spite of the many 
anticipations of universalism which are to be found 
in Jewish prophecy, the controversy which took 
place in the early Church about the observance of 
the Jewish law shows with what difficulty the idea 
was accepted by those who had been Jews. This 
quality, again, of universal applicability to all 
men at all times can belong only to a Divine reve- 
lation sufficient for the needs of all mankind. 
Such a revelation Christ professed to give, and the 
Catholicity of the Church must depend upon its 
faithfulness to the fulness of the truth revealed in 
Christ. And so, in addition to the idea of universal 
extension, the word Catholic has been used to con- 
vey the idea of orthodoxy in the communion of the 
Church. The well-known definition of Cyril of Jeru- 
salem (Cat. xviii. 23) co-ordinates these two ideas. 
‘The Church is called Catholic because it extends 
throughout the whole world . . . because it teaches 
completely all doctrines which men ought to know 
.. . because it brings into subjection to godliness 
the whole race of men . . . and because it treats 
and heals every sort of sins... and has in it 
every form of virtue.’ In this sense the Church 
was called Catholic when it was very far from 
being extended even over a considerable part of 
the world, and the term can be applied even to the 
Church in a particular place, as being in communion 
with and possessing the characteristics of the whole. 
So in the Martyrdom of Polycarp he is spoken of 
as ‘Bishop of the Catholic Church that is in 
Smyrna.’ The Church or any part of it approaches 
the ideal of Catholicity in proportion as it possesses 
all the qualities which are necessary to make it 
literally universal ; and, on the other hand, ‘every- 
thing which hinders or lessens the capacity of the 
Church to be universal, everything which deprives 
it of part of the full truth or inserts in its teaching 
anything which does not belong to the truth, ever a 
thing which cramps its power of getting rid of sin 
and increasing godliness, has a tendency to draw 
the Church away from the ideal of its Catholic life. 
To become such that it could not appeal to the 
whole world or to all classes of men, to deny essen- 
tial parts of the revealed faith, to become in its 
accepted principles a necessary instrument of some 
Sins or a necessary opponent of some virtues, would 
be, in proportion as this was wilful and deliberate 
and fully carried out, a sinking below the mini- 
mum which the note of Catholicity requires’ (Stone 
The Church, p. 59). : 
4. Apostolicity.—It has already been pointed out 
that Christ selected, twelve of *His followers to 
stand in a specially close relation to Himself, and 
to be charged with a special mission. In what 
is probably the earliest account of their appoint- 
ment (Mk 31), it is said they were to ‘be with 
him,’ and that He would ‘send'them forth.’ Hence 
they were called Apostles (Lk 6"). The nature of 
this relation and this mission must now be ex- 
unined in order to ascertain the sense in which the 
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Church may be called Apostolia. It may first be 
noticed that a sharp Binnnetion has a eines 
been drawn between the position of the Twelve as 
representative disciples, that is, as standing in a 
specially close relationship to Christ, of the same 
kind, however, as that of other disciples, and their 
position as Apostles, that is, as men sent forth on 
a special mission. No such sharp distinction is 
drawn in the NT, nor does it appear to be neces- 
sary. The two things are spoken of in the passage 
of St. Mark just referred to as two sides of the 
same fact, not as two separable things. The close 
discipleship was necessary to fit the Apostles for 
their mission, and it therefore formed part of it. 

The nature of this Apostolic mission is stated in 
the most comprehensive terms in Jn 20% ‘As the 
Father hath sent me, even so send I you’; that is 
to say, it was the task of carrying on upon earth 
the work of Christ Himself.” It seems to be of 
little or no consequence to our estimate of the 
nature of the Apostolic functions whether others 
besides the Twelve were present upon the occasion 
when these particular words were spoken. The 
Twelve are frequently called ‘the disciples,’ especi- 
ally in the Fourth Gospel. And the mission of the 
Apostles is not a separate thing from the mission 
of the Church. t as St. Paul so constantly 
teaches, the Church is one body with many 
members, the acts of the organs of the body are 
the acts of the body itself. St. Paul insists equally 
strongly upon the unity of the whole and the 
differentiation of function within the whole. And 
so the point to be considered is not whether a 
separate mission was given to the Apostles apart 
from that of the whole Church, but rather what 
special functions of the Church were committed to 
the Apostles to be performed, by themselves or 
under their direction, on the Church’s behalf. 

(a) One principal object with which the Apostles 
were sent out in the first instance was undoubtedly 
that they might teach (Mk 34). And it is equally 
clear that this was not merely a temporary, but a 
permanent function. Even the special directions 
given to them on their first sending out (Mt 10) 
are not intelligible unless a continuance of the 
work of teaching be understood. And the Twelve 
were specially trained by close and continual inter- 
course with Christ.for the work of being witnesses to 
Him (Ac 18), and itis clear that they considered this 
as one of their special functions (1% 2° 3” 4° etc.). 
And although this personal witness to the actions 
and words of Christ was necessarily confined to 
those who had been with Him, the transmission of 
the witness and the function of teaching in general 
are permanent. The commission given by Christ to 
the Twelve to make disciples of all the nations (Mt 
2819. 20) is one which was not, and could not be, 
accomplished by themselves in person, and it 
implies the continuance of the teaching office of 
the Church until this end is accomplished. So it 
is recognized as one of the special duties of those 
who were appointed by the Apostles to take part in 
their work (1 Ti 312: 13 51” 67, 2 Ti 114 2?, Tit 2” etc.). 
It is this teaching work of the Church which corre- 
sponds to the prophetical office of Christ Himself. 

(b) The worship of the Church.—The Sacraments, 
which were especially committed to the Apostles, 
have been spoken of as social acts necessary to 
the existence and cohesion of the Church as a 
visible society. ‘Phey are also means by which the 
relation of the Church to God is expressed, and 
channels by which the individual receives Divine 
grace.. The worship of the Church centres and 
culminates in the Eucharist, the specially Lapras 
action by which the Church takes part in the sacri- 
fice offered by Christ. It makes a memorial of 
that part of His sacrificial work which has been 
accomplished in time (Lk 221%, 1 Co 11”), and it 
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unites itself with Him in His present mediatorial 
work of pleading that sacrifice in heaven (He 7242). 
So the whole Church, as the Body of Christ, takes 
part in His priestly work (1 P 2°, Rey 5%), and 
this has always been emphasized by the language 
of all the liturgies. See artt. LORD’s SUPPER, 
SACRAMENTS. 

(c) Discipline.—A visible society could hardly 
exist, or at least continue to exist, without some 
form of discipline. Christ sanctioned for His 
followers (Mt 18%), not only individual remon- 
strance, which may be Coieinered as the gentlest 
form in which discipline can be administered (cf. 
1 Th 5"), but also, in the case of the failure of this, 
the collective censure of the community (cf. 1 Ti 
2”, Gal 24), and in the last resort the exercise of 
the natural right of a society to expel one of its 
members (cf. 1 Co 5°, 2 Co 2°), These last pas- 
sages alone would suffice to show, what is certain 
enough, that the power of excommunication was 
recognized and practised in the Church from the 
earliest times. 

A still more emphatic commission was given by 
Christ to St. Peter (Mt 16%), and to ‘the disciples’ 
(18'8).. Whatever may be the exact meaning of 
these words, it is difficult to give them any inter- 
pray which does not include the idea of juris- 

iction. At all events the words in Jn 20”: relate 
directly to discipline, and are of the most unquali- 
fied character. If the historical character of these 
passages is admitted, there can be no doubt that a 
disciplinary commission was given. There have 
been, however, differences ef opinion as to the 
persons to whom it was given. The chief views 
held on this point may be roughly classed under 
four heads. 


(«) It has been held that the position of St. Peter was different _ 
in kind from that of the other Apostles, and that jurisdiction 
was given directly to him alone, and to the other Apostles 
through him, and that the same holds good of his successors. 
(8) That jurisdiction was given directly to all the Apostles, and 
is inherent in their office and in that of their successors, but 
that it can be legitimately exercised only by those who preserve 
the unity of the Church by being in union with St. Peter and 
his successors. (7) That jurisdiction was given equally to all the 
Apostles and their successors as the Divinely appointed organs 
of the Church, and that only a primacy of honour belonged to 
St. Peter or is due to his successors. ‘All the Apostles were 
equal in mission, equal in commission, equal in power, equal in 
honour, equal in all things, except priority of order, without 
which no society can well subsist’ (Bramhall). (6) That the 
Apostles received no gift of jurisdiction from Christ Himself, 
and that any powers which they or their successors exercised 
were gradually conferred upon them by the act of the Church or 
of parts of it. , 


Closely connected with directly disciplinary 
functions are those general powers of direction 
and administration which must be exercised in a 
society by some persons appointed for the purpose. 
That they were used by the Apostles, even with 
regard to secular matters, is plain from the Acts 
and Epistles. ‘The Apostolic background is every- 
where present in the former book, and St. Paul 
assumes such powers throughout (e.g. 1 Co 11%). 
It is by the exercise of such powers of discipline 
and government that the Church participates in 
the kingly office of Christ. 

We may therefore conclude that the Church 
may be ated Apostolic in so far as it has held fast 
to the teaching, bidey? and discipline of the 
Church as intrusted by Christ to the Apostles, and 
according to the order established by them. 


Norr.—The words ‘church’ and txxrnoix.—The word ‘ church’ 
is found in a great variety of forms in the Teutonic and Slavonic 
languages as the exact equivalent of ixxAnoia, which has passed 
into Latin and all the Romanic and Celtic languages. There 
has been much dispute about its ultimate derivation. Suggested 
derivations from the Latin circus and from the Gothic are now 
set aside by philologists as impossible. The only derivation 
that will bear examination is from the Greek zvpaxov. This is 
used in the Apost. Const. (ce. A.D. 300?) and in the canons of 
several councils early in the 4th cent., and was afterwards fairly 
common in the East. It means ‘of the Lord,’ and is used of 
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‘the house of the Lord,’ dau being understood. The deriva- 
tion of ‘church’ from zupiexoyv is not free from philological 
difficulties, and there is no sufficient historical explanation of 
the curious fact that a less common Greek word should have 
been adopted by the Teutonic languages in place of the usual 
zuxanoie. But there is no other even plausible explanation of 
the derivation of the word ‘ church.’ ; a ; 

The word ézzaycie is common in classical Greek in the sense 
of an assembly of the people—literally, the calling them out 
(:zx«uréw) by the voice of a herald or otherwise. It is used in 
the LXX as the translation of the Hebrew word kahdi, which 
has a similar derivation and meaning. Another word, édhdah, is 
commonly translated by cvveywy7, and means properly the con- 
gregation itself, whereas kdhal means rather the assembly of 
the congregation ; but there is no sharp distinction between the 
words, and in the later books of the OT édhah almost disap- 
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pears, and kahdl or éxxAncie combines both shades of meaning. 


There is little or no evidence as to the precise contemporary | 


ideas which would have been conveyed to a Jew of our Lord’s 


time by the use of these words, but they could not fail to recall | 


the thought of Israel as the congregation of God, and to suggest 
the idea of a Divine society. ; 

It has often been supposed that the word tzzAycie was in- 
tended to convey the idea of a people or a number of persons 
called out of the world for the special service of God. The 
idea of [srael as a chosen people and the idea of the special 
election and vocation of Christians occur constantly in the Scrip- 
tures, but they never appear to be connected with the words 
éxxanoie or kahal. In both these words the idea of the summons 
to the assembly, which is their original significance, practically 
disappears, and the words mean simply the assembly itself, or 
the people who meet in assembly. See artt. ‘Congregation’ and 
‘Church’ in Hastings’ DB 

The fact that the word ézzAnci« is found in the Gospels only in 
the two passages of St. Matthew already liscussed, has led some 
to suppose that these passages are later insertions into the 
original narrative, made at a time when the idea of the Christian 
society had been developed, and when it was desired to add 
authority to the idea by a reference to the teaching of Christ. 
If, however, the view taken above of the general tendency of 
Christ’s work and teaching is correct, His connexion with the 
Church does not depend upon these two passages only, and 
there would be much difficulty in explaining the fact that this 
term and no other was universally applied to the Christian 
society from the time of the Apostles onwards, unless it were 
the natural equivalent of Aramaic terms used by Christ Himself. 


LITeRATUR®.—The number of books which deal with the sub- 
ject of the Church from exactly the point of view taken in this 
article may not be very large, but the literature which bears 
more or less upon the original constitution and characteristics 
of the Church is of stupendous extent ; and the most that can 
be done here is to mention avery few specimens of different 
classes of books which relate to different parts of the subject. 
In the first place, most commentaries on the NT deal with the 
exegesis of the passages which bear upon the Church, but it is 
not worth while to attempt a selection here. The writings of 
most of the early Fathers contain either contributions to the 
history of the growth of the Church, or information as to the 
opinions of the writers on the subject. A few specially im- 
portant works are mentioned below. During the Middle Ages 
there was a great mass of literature dealing with the Papal 
authority and the relations of the Church to the State. From 
the time of Hildebrand onwards this aspect of the question 
was especially prominent. The Reformation period naturally 
produced abundant discussions in which the presuppositions of 
the Middle Ages were to a great extent laid aside. In modern 
times, and especially during the last fifty years, the early insti- 
tutions of the Church have been investigated with great 
minuteness, especially by German writers, and there has been 
a great abundance of general Church Histories, which often 
contain discussions on the doctrine of the Church. This is also 
dealt with in all treatises on Christian doctrine to a greater or 
less extent, and from all points of view. The books mentioned 
below must be regarded merely as examples of the different 
kinds of works in which the subject may be studied. 

HARLY WRITERS: Patres Apostolici(e a. Lightfoot); Irenaeus, 
ce. Heeres. iii. 1-9; Tertullian, de Preeser. Heeret.; Cyprian, de 
Unitate Hecles., de Lapsis; Augustine, de Baptismo, and ec. 
Donatistas. 

GENERAL CHURCH HISTORIES : Neander, History of the 
Planting and Training of the Christian Church (Eng. tr. 
(1851); Gieseler, Compendium of Eccles. Hist. (Eng. tr. 1846); 
Renan, Origines du Christianisme (1883); Schaft, History of the 
Apostolic Age (1886); Weizsiicker, Apostolic Age (Eng. tr. 1895) ; 
Ramsay, The Church in the Roman Empire (1893); Cheetham, 
History of the Christian Church (1894). 

CHURCH ORGANIZATION: Ritschl, Die Entstehung der Alt- 
kath. Kirche (1857); Lightfoot, The Christian Ministry (1868) ; 
Hatch, Organization of the Early Christian Churches (1880) ; 
Sohm, Kirchenrecht (1892); Gore, The Ministry of the Christian 
Church (1888); Lindsay, The Church and the Ministry (1902). 

DOCTRINAL BooKS (GENERAL): (Roman Catholic) Scheeben, 
Handbuch der Kath. Dogmatik (1878); Schouppe, Elementa 
Theologice Dogmatic (1861); Hunter, Outlines of Dogmatic 
Theology (1895) ; (Lutheran) Dorner, System of Christian Doe- 
tring (Eng. tr. 1880); Martensen, Christian Dogmatics (Eng. tr. 
1856); (non-Catholic) Harnack, History of Dogma (Eng. tr. 
1894); Seeberg, Downengesch. (1886); (Anglican) Forbes, Ha- 
planution of the Thirty-nine Articles (1867), and EBaplanation 
of the Nicene Creed (1865); Mason, T'he Faith of the Gospel 
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(1888); Gibson, The Thirty-nine Articles (1896); Stone, Outlines 
of Christian Dogma (1900). 

” BOOKS BEARING MORE EXCLUSIVELY ON THE, SUBJECT OF 
THIS ARTICLE: Lacordaire, Conférences de TEglise (1849) ; 
Seeley, Hece Homo (1866); Gore, Roman Catholic Claims (1898) ; 
Hort, Vhe Christian Ecclesia (1893); Moberly, Ministerial 
Priesthood (1897); Robertson, Regnum Dei (1902); Tyrrell 
Green, The Church of Christ (1902). J. He MAUDE, 


CHUZA (Xov(as).—The érirporos or house-steward 
of Herod the tetrarch, and husband of Joanna 
one of the women who, having been healed either 
of a sickness or of an evil spirit, attached them- 
selves to Jesus and ‘ministered unto him of their 
substance’ (Lk 8). Chuza is identified by Mr. 
Stanley Cook (Glossary of Aramaic Inscriptions, 
Cambr. 1898) with the father of one Hayyan whose 
family erected a rock-eut tomb at el-Hegr a 
LRG: 
Hayydn, son of Kiiza, his posterity (have erected 
this tomb).’ The monument is probably of the Ist 
cent. B.C. or A.D. Blass (Philology of the Gospels), 
on the authority of 7, a 7th cent. MS of the Vulgate, 
identifies the name with the Greek Kvdéias ; but this 
seems more than doubtful. Chuza may have been 
of a Nabatzan family, married to a Jewish wife. 
Joanna is also mentioned (Lk 24'°) as one of the 
women who came early to the sepulchre to anoint 
the Lord’s body (see JOANNA). 


Chuzas is preferred by the American Committee of Revisers 
as the more proper spelling of Chuza. 


LITERATURE.—EXPOSITOR, V. ix. [1899] 118 ff. ; Edersheim, Life 
and Times, i. 429, 572. R. MACPHERSON. 


CIRCUMCISION (75:5, zepirouy). — With the 
origin * of this rite we are not here concerned ; as 
revards the three main theories—that it was a 
tribal mark, that it was of the nature of a sacri- 
fice to the deity, and that it was practised from 
hygienic motives—see the Literature at the end of 
this article. 

Cireumcision was very far from being confined 
to the Hebrews; it was practised by the ancient 
Arabs (Eusebius, Prep. Evangelica, vi. 11; W. R. 
Smith, Rel. of the Semites?, p. 328 ; Wellhausen, 


este Arab, Heident.? pp. 174-176; H. H. Ploss, 


Das Kind in Brauch und Sitte der Voller, i. 295- 
300 ; Bertherand, Médecine et Hygiene des Arabes, 
pp. 306-314) as well as by the Mohammedans (N6l- 
deke, Sketches from Eastern Hist. p. 68), by the 
Ethiopians (Philostorgius, Hist. Hecles. iii. 4), by 
the Kaftirs (J. G. Frazer, Golden Bough?, i. 327) 
and other African races (Hartmann, Die Volker 
Afrikas, 1. 178; Ploss, op. cit. i. 295f.), by many 
central Australian tribes (J. G. Frazer, Totemism, 
p. 47; Lagrange, Etudes sur les religions sémitiques, 
p. 239 ff; Ploss, op. cit. ii. 250, 255, who says it is 
practised by the central, northern, and north- 
western tribes, but not by those in the east and 
south-west), by the Egyptians (Ebers, gypten 
und die Bucher Mose’s, i. 278; Lagrange, op. cit. 
p. 241 ff), and by the Aztees and other Central 
American races (Jewish Encye. iv. 97), ete. 

The great difference between the national ob- 
servance of the rite by the Hebrews (however one 
may seek to account for the somewhat conflicting 
statements in Gn 17”, Ex 4% 26 and Jos 5°; ef. Jn 
7°) + and that of other peoples was, firstly, that 
its significance was wholly reZiqious,—the outward 
symbol of a covenant with God,—it was a religious 
act, whereas, among other nations, whatever the 
reason may have been for practising circumcision, it 
did not occupy a position like this ;t and secondly, 


* Its very early origin is shown by the fact that the tite was 
originally performed with a stone implement, see Riehm, H WB, 
art. ‘Beschneidung’ ; ef. Jos 52. 

t It is noteworthy that as a physical act circumcision is not 
considered in the hook of Deuteronomy, though it is used in a 
figurative sense, 1016 3016, 

} A certain religious element, though in quite a subordinate 
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that the Hebrews performed circumcision on the 
eighth day after birth,* i.e. in infancy, whereas 
among other races it almost invariably took place 
at the age of puberty.+ It is possible that this 
difference between the Mosaic Code and the usage 
of others was due to the more humane character 
of the former, which enjoined the rite at a time 
when least painful. 

It was the custom among the Hebrews at all 


‘times, as it is among modern Jews,§ to give a 


boy || a name at his cireumcision{ (see Lk 22). 
The rite had to be performed on the eighth day 
after birth, even though that day happened to be a 
Sabbath ; technically this was a breaking of the 
Sabbath, but the law concerning circumcision took 
precedence here (see *Christ’s words in Jn’ 72), 
If, however, from one cause or another, e.g. sick- 
ness, a child’s circumcision had to be postponed, 
the rite could under no circumstances be performed 
on the Sabbath.** In the time of Christ the cere- 
mony was performed in the house; by the 7th 
cent. it had become customary to perform it in the 
synagogue ; the modern Jews, however, have gone 
back to the earlier custom, and have their children 
circumcised at home.++ How fully the Law was ful- 
filled in the case of Christ is seen from Lk 1° ‘On 
the eighth day they came to circumcise the child 
{John]’ (ef. Ac 78, Ph 3°), and Lk 2?!‘ And when eight 
days were fulfilled for cireumcising him, his name 
was called Jesus’ (ef. Gal 44). 

Whatever may have been the original object 
and signification of cireumcision,tt it had lost its 

rimary meaning long before the time of our Lord. 

y the time of the Babylonian exile it had become 
one of the distinguishing marks of Judaism; yet 
in spite of this, it is remarkable to find that in 
later days there arose a divergence of opinion 
among the Jews as to the need of circumcision 
for proselytes. Hellenistic Jews did not enforce 
circumcision in the case of proselytes, affirming 
that baptism was sufficient (see the Jewish Encye. 
iv. 94, 95, where further details are given); the 
Palestinian Jews, on the other hand, would not 
admit proselytes without circumcision. The view 
of the latter ultimately won the day, but the epi- 
sode testifies to the fact that, in the opinion of a 
very influential and important class of Jews, cir- 
cumcision and baptism were analogous rites. Now 
there was one element in circumcision which may 
possibly have been of greater significance than 1s 
often supposed. It was an essential part of the 
rite that blood should be shed (cf. the ‘ Mezizah’- 
cup, an illustration of which can be seen in the 
Jewish Encyc. iv. 99); but blood represented life, 
was even identified with life (Lv 17!-}4, see art. 
Boop) ; it is therefore difficult to get away from 
the conviction that when a child was circumcised 
he was consecrated to God by the fact that his 
life (i.e. under the symbol of blood) was offered to 


sense, has been observed in the performance of the rite in some 
races, e.g. among the Polynesians (see Ploss, op. cit. 1. 299 f.). 
In later Judaism, when sacrifices had ceased, circumcision and 
the keeping of the Sabbath were regarded as substitutes for 
sacrifices. ; 

* This applies also to the Samaritans. , 

+ An exception to this is found among the Persians, who 
circumcise their children at any age from eight days to ten 
years, though it is peace Be do so at the earliest age (see, 

rther, Ploss, op. cit. p. 248 ff.). 
ta Ot g Saricuad: Médecine des Arabes, p. 306; 
Genesis, p. 190. , 

§ The so-called Reform Jews are an exception. 

| Girls receive their name on the day of birth. me 

{| With this may be compared gece among some primi- 
iv’ of changing the name at circumcision. — 

Oe OL Aw. Meee The Jewish Rite of Cirewmeision, p. 41 f. 

++ For an account of the ceremony as performed at the 
present day, see Singer, Authorized Daily Prayer-Book, pp: 
304-307 ; Asher, op. cit. p. xixf. Some interesting: details will 
also be found in Jewish Encyc., art. ‘Circumcision. 

tt See a remarkable art. by J. G. Frazer in The Independent 


Driver, 


_ Review, Nov. 1904. 
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God. The fact of circumcision being called ‘the 
sign of the covenant * (Gn 17" nya nis; cf. also the 
modern name 72%) m3, and the words in the ser- 
vice at a circumcision : ‘From this eighth day and 
henceforth may his blood be accepted, and may 
the Lord his God be with him’)* supports this 
view, for no covenant was ratified without the 
shedding of blood,+ i.e. the symbolic laying down 
of a life. 

If circumcision, then, was in a certain sense a 
death (or at least a symbol of life laid down), there 
is a very striking analogy between it and bap- 
tism; cf. the words of St. Paul in Ro 63 ‘Are 
ye ignorant that all we who were baptized into 
Christ were baptized into his death? We were 
buried therefore with him through baptism into 
death: that like as Christ was raised from the 
dead through the glory of the Father, so we also 
might walk in newness of life...’ Both cireum- 
cision and baptism were a figurative death, b 
means of which a new spiritual life was reached. 
In the later Jewish literature this view was held 
with regard to circumcision, as the following quo- 
tation, for example, will show: ‘According to 
Pirke R. El. . . . Pharaoh prevented the Hebrew 
slaves from performing the rite; but when the 
Passover time came and brought them deliverance, 
they underwent circumcision, and mingled the 
blood of the Paschal lamb with that of the Abra- 
hamic covenant, wherefore (Ezk 16°) God repeats 
the words: In thy blood live.’ + The same thought 
is brought out in the modern ‘service at a circum- 
cision,’ when the Mohel§ says, in reference to the 
newly circumcised : ‘ Let thy father and thy mother 
rejoice, and let her that bare thee be glad; and it 
is said, And I passed by thee, and I saw thee wel- 
tering in thy blood, and I said unto thee, “In thy 
blood live.” ’ || 

Taking these facts together, we must regard the 
circumcision of Christ as of the highest signifi- 
cance ; for it was not only a fulfilling of the Law, 
but inasmuch as it was symbolic of a life laid 
down, it must also be regarded as a ‘ parable’ of 
the Crucifixion (ef. Milton, Poetical Works, ‘Upon 
the Cireumeision’; Keble, Christian Year, ‘The 
Circumcision of Christ’). 

LirERATURE.—H. H. Ploss, Das Kind in Brauch und Sitte 
der Volker, i. 295-300, ii. 250ff., Stuttgart, 1876, Geschicht- 
liches und Ethnologisches tiber Knaben-Beschneidung, Leipzig, 
1885; A. Asher, The Jewish Rite of Circumeision, with the 
Prayers and Laws appertaining thereto (Eng. tr.), 1873, very 
useful, but must be used with caution ; Stade in ZATW, 1886, 
a most interesting and instructive article on the origin of the 
rite in the Hebrew nation; an article in ZDPV xvii. 89ff. is 
also useful; Harper, Priestly Element in OT, Chicago, 1905, 
149f., and the lit. there ; Driver, Genesis, London, 1904, pp. 189- 
191; Bertherand, Médecine et Hygiene des Arabes, Paris, 1855, 
gives many interesting details concerning the modern rite 
among Arabs generally, though the work deals mainly with 
Algeria. There is also much information to be gathered here 
and there in .I. Hf. Petermann’s Reisen im Orient, 2 vols., Leip- 
zig, 1860. The articles in the works on Hebraische Archdologie 
by Nowack and Benzinger, as well as that on ‘ Beschneidung’ 


in Hamburger’s RE, should be consulted ; cf. also art. ‘ Circum- 
cision’ in Hastings’ DB and in the Hncye. Bibl. and the Jewish 


Encyclopedia. W. O. E. OESTERLEY. 
CIRCUMSTANTIALITY IN THE PARABLES.— 


A parable consists of two members, viz. an illus- 
tration and a didactic part, which, according to the 
view we hold, may be called either the interpreta- 
tion or the application. Both members are neces- 
sary to make the parable complete, though the 
didactic part need not be expressly stated, the 
circumstances in which the illustration is given 
making its purpose plain. Unfortunately the 

* Singer, op. cit. p. 307. . é 

+See Trumbull, The Blood Covenant, passim; W. R. Smith, 
op. cit. p. 314f., Kinship and Marriage in Early Arabia?, 
p- 57 ff. : 

t Jewish Encye. iv. 93>, ; 

§ An official specially qualified to perform the rite. 

|| Singer, op. ctf. p. 305. 
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parables of Christ are mostly preserved only in 
fragmentary form. We have the illustrations, but 
not the lessons they were designed to enforce ; and 
as we are uncertain as to the connexion in which 
those illustrations were given, it is sometimes diffi- 
cult to make sure what Christ intended to teach 
by them. But if the Evangelists give little, some- 
times even a misleading, light as to the context in 
which the parables were spoken, they record the 
illustrative portions of them with much fulness of 
detail. Particularly is this the case with those 
parables in which the illustration is in the form 
of a narrative. The story is told with much cir- 
cumstantiality. Many little touches are intro- 
duced to heighten the effect. We are almost 
inclined to forget, at times, that the story is told 
with a purpose, so fully and circumstantially are 
its details narrated. Among the Evangelists, St. 
Luke is the most pronounced in the cireumstan- 
tiality with which he reproduces the stories which 
Christ introduced in His parables. He likes to 
linger over them. He elaborates with a fulness 
_ of detail that brings the scene vividly before the 
mind. But though St. Luke is pre-eminent in 
this respect, all the Synoptists present the illus- 
trative portion of the parables with more or less 
circumstantiality. And this feature of the parables 
suggests some questions which we may consider 
under the following heads :—(1) In how far is 


the circumstantiality of the narratives authentic ?. 


(2) If we accept the traditional principle of para- 
bolical ‘interpretation,’ can we fix a limit beyond 
which it is illegitimate to interpret the details? 
(3) If we reject this principle of parabolical ‘ inter- 
pretation,’ can we meet the objection that the 
circumstantiality of the illustrations is empty 
ornament? 

1. The question of the authenticity of the cir- 
cumstantiality of the illustrations is in many cases 
forced upon us by the fact that details which are 
recorded by one Evangelist are omitted by another 
For instance, in the parable of the Sower, St. 
Matthew and St. Mark say of the seed that fell 
by the wayside, that the fowls came and devoured 
it up, but St. Luke adds that it was trodden 
down (8°). Again, in the parable of the Patch 
on the Old Garment, St. Matthew and St. Mark 
describe the patch as a piece of undressed cloth, 
while St. Luke heightens the folly of the pro- 
ceeding by making the patch first be cut out of 
a new garment (ard iuartov kawod cyicas, 5°), 
In many cases we find the explanation of such 
variations in the details of the parables in the 
desire of the Evangelists to emphasize the point 
and heighten the effect of the illustration. Such 
is possibly the case with the examples just given, 
and many other instances of the same tendency 
might be cited. ‘To give a few more,—in the 
parable of the Supper (Mt 22-4, Lk 1415-24), St. 
Matthew merely says that the guests made light 
of the invitation and went their ways, one to his 
farm, another to his merchandise (v.°); while St. 
Luke puts various excuses into the mouth of the 
guests (vv.1**), In the parable of the Lost Sheep 
(Mt 184, Lk 15*7), St. Luke represents the 
owner as taking the lost sheep, when he has 
found it, upon his shoulders. In the parable of 
the Houses built upon the Rock and upon the 
Sand (Mt 724-27, Lik 647-49), St. Matthew says merely 
that the wise man built upon the rock and the 
foolish upon the sand ; but St. Luke represents the 
one as having to dig and go deep to find a founda- 
tion, while the other builds without a foundation, 
upon the earth. But in other cases we must 
assign a different motive for the variation in the 
details of the parables. Many seem due to an 
allegorizing tendency on the part of the Evan- 
gelists. They regarded the characters and events 
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of the narratives as the counterparts of like char- 
acters and events in the religious sphere, and 
introduced details from this latter sphere into the 
illustration. Thus, for instance, when we com- 
pare St. Matthew’s version of the parable of the 
Supper with St. Luke’s (Mt_ 22%, Toles 1410-24)" 
many of the new features in St. Matthew appear 
to be due to this tendency. The Supper of St. 
Luke has become the marriage-feast of the king’s 
son, i.c. the Messiah; the king, in spite of the 
refusal of the guests, sends them a second invita- 
tion (vv.*4) ; they ill-treat and slay the servants 
who bring the invitation, and the king sends 
forth his armies to destroy them and to burn their 
city (vv. 7), Evidently these details are suggested 
by the thought of Israel’s behaviour towards her 
God, and the fate that overtook her. Again, in 
the parable of the Wicked Husbandmen, St. Mark 
relates that they took the son and slew him and 
cast him out of the vineyard ; while St. Matthew 
and St. Luke reverse the order, and make them 
first cast him out and then slay him, with evident 
reference to the fate of Jesus (Mt 27*!-*, ef. He 
13”). Again, in the parable of the Watchful 
Servants (Mk 13%*37, Lk 12°88), St. Luke repre- 
sents the master as girding himself and making 
them sit down to meat and serving them, though 
he has himself borne witness (17“*-) to the unlike- 
lihood of such conduct on the part of any ordinary 
master. Such extraordinary condescension is prob- 
ably an allegorical feature introduced with refer- 
ence to the Parousia. 

2. If we accept the traditional principle of para- 
bolical ‘interpretation,’ in how far are we justified 
in seeking to interpret the circumstantial details 
so largely present in the parables? There are 
some who insist that every little detail is sig- 
nificant, and who regard that as the true method 
of interpretation which seeks to find some spiritual 
truth to correspond to every item of the illustration. 
‘Quanto enim plus solide veritatis,’ says Vitringa 
(quoted by Trench, ch. ili.) ‘ex Verbo Dei erueri- 
mus, si nihil obstet, tanto magis divinam commend- 
abimus sapientiam.’ Teelman (quoted by Jiilicher, 
Die Glewchnisreden Jesu, i. p. 270) insists that in 
every parable every word must be significant. And 
Petersen (vb. p. 271) maintains that Christ never 
introduces the slightest detail into any parable 
which is not designed to correspond to something 
in the interpretation. On the other hand, it has 
been generally recognized that there are limits 
beyond which the details of the illustration must 
not be pressed. ‘Sunt autem que et simpliciter 
posita sunt,’ says Tert. (de Pudic. 9), ‘ad struendam 
et disponendam et texendam parabolam.’? Chry- 
sostom (in Mt. Hom. lxiv. 3) lays down the rule: 
ovde xph mavra Ta é€v Tals mapaBorais Kara étw 
Teprepyaverfar, adANd Tov .cKoTov paPdvras, OC bv 
guveTedn, Totrov dpémerOac Kal undéy rodumpaynovety 
mepaitépw. But great difference of opinion exists, 
even among those who profess to observe Chry- 
sostom’s canon, as to where the mohumparyovery 
begins. Indeed, if the principle of ‘interpretation’ 
be admitted at all, if the parables, as such treat- 
ment of them involves, in spite of all protest to 
the contrary, are really allegories, it is difficult to 
see on what ground a line can be drawn beyond 
which it is illegitimate to interpret the details. 
The more perfect the allegory, the more will it 
admit of interpretation down to the minutest 
circumstance. And so long as the significance 
attached to these details is relevant to the tenor 
of the whole, the interpreter may well demand on 
what ground it may be objected that the details 
In question are not to be regarded as symbolical. 
The artificiality of the method and the unsatis- 
factoriness of the conclusions may be urged as an 
objection to the general principle of parabolical 
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‘interpretation’ underlying such method, but on 
that principle the method itself appears thoroughly 
defensible. - 

_3. If we reject the principle of parabolical 
‘interpretation,’ does not the circumstantiality of 
the illustrations become mere useless ornament ? 
This is an objection raised against those who 
contend that the parables are not to be regarded 
as allegories of which we have to seek the interpre- 
tation, but as comparisons between the principle 
involved in some case taken from everyday life 
and a similar principle which it is desired to 
establish in the spiritual sphere. Those who 
maintain this view insist that it is only the 
principles or relations involved in the two different 
spheres that are compared, not the details on 
either side. There is only the one point of com- 
parison between the two cases, only the one lesson 
enforced by the parable. In answer to the objec- 
tion that this seems to reduce the fulness of detail 
with which the illustrations are elaborated to 
mere useless ornament, it is replied that though 
the details are not regarded as significant in the 
symbolical sense, they are yet full of significance 
as serving to bring out with force and clearness 
the thought which it is the purpose of the parable 
to enforce. Were the illustrations not presented 
with such cireumstantiality, they would not be 
so convincing as they are. The scene is brought 
vividly before our eyes; our interest is awakened, 
our sympathy enlisted. Many of the details 
which cause such trouble to the allegorical in- 
terpreters, as, e.g., the injustice of the Judge (Lk 
18'§) and the fraudulence of the Steward (Lk 
161"), may easily be explained from this point of 
view. The injustice of the Judge serves to bring 
out more forcibly that it was the importunity of 
the widow that overcame him; the fraud of the 
Steward emphasizes the fact that it was for his 
wisdom alone that he was commended. And so 
with all the details with which the parables are 
supplied. There is no useless ornament. Every 
little touch serves to bring out more clearly the 
central thought enforced by the illustration, and 
so contributes to the effect of the parable. 

LITERATURE.—See the list at the end of article PARABLE. 
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CITY.—In the East the city developed from the 
necessity of protection from hostile invasion, and 
its characteristic was the wall or rampart. It was 
the wall that originally constituted the 7éNs, 
though in later times its position amongst the 
Jews was determined by its ability to produce ten 
men qualified for office in the Synagogue (see Hast- 
ings’ DB, art. ‘City’). The «dun was the village 
or hamlet, without walls, and was generally a de- 
pendency of some neighbouring city. In Mk 1* the 
word xwudmrods is used, apparently as a designation 
of a large unwalled village or town. Bethlehem and 
Bethsaida, though generally classed as cities, are 
spoken of as kGua: in Jn 7”, Mk 8”- 26, the natural 
inference from which is that the words ‘city,’ 
‘town,’ and ‘village,’ though having, as with us, 
a technical signification, were occasionally used in 
a looser and less precise manner. 

The government of the 7é\s was modelled on 
that of Jerusalem, where the Sanhedrin (wh. see) 
was the supreme authority on all matters which, 
after the Roman domination, did not fall within 
the province of the Roman governor. According 
to the Talmud (Mish. Sanh. i. 6), in every Jewish 
city there was a Council of twenty-three which 
was responsible to the Sanhedrin (Mt 5”). Jose- 

hus knows nothing of such a Council. The Court 
which he mentions (An¢, Iv. viii, 14) consisted of 
seven judges, who had each two Levites as assessors. 
The College of Elders who presided over the Syna- 
gogue had also judicial functions, but what was 


z 


its relation to the Council is not easy to determine. 


The gates of the city were places of public resort ; 
the money-changers facilitated trade; and the 
various guilds of artisans had special districts 
allotted to them. 

In the time of our Lord, Palestine was a land of 
cities. Galilee, measuring fifty miles north and 
south, and from twenty-five to thirty-five east and 
west—about the average size of an English shire— 
is said by Josephus (BJ it. iii. 2) to have had a 
population of 3,000,000. Allowing for patriotic 
exaggeration, the fact that the soil was so fertile 
as to make it a veritable garden, and that it was 
traversed by the three main trade routes of the East, 
would account for an exceptional density of popu- 
lation. Round the Lake of Galilee there were nine 
cities with not less than 15,000 inhabitants, some 
of them with considerably more, so that there must 
have been along its margin an almost unbroken 
chain of buildings. The blending of the Jewish 
with the Greek civilization must have given to these 
cities a striking picturesqueness alike in manners, 
customs, attire, and architecture. Tiberias, built 
by Herod Antipas, was a stately city, whose 
ruins still indicate a wall three miles long. Its 
palace, citadel, and public buildings were of the 
most imposing description, but it was almost 
wholly Gentile, no Jew who had the pride of 
his race setting foot within the walls of a city 
polluted alike by the monuments of idolatry and 
by its site on an ancient burial-place. Cities like 
Bethsaida and Capernaum, again, were preponder- 
antly Jewish. ‘Taricheee, not mentioned in the 
Gospels, is described by Pliny (HN v. xv. 11) as one 
of the chief centres of industry and commerce, and 
by Josephus (Ant. XIV. vil. 3) as a stronghold of 
Jewish patriotism. Everywhere in Galilee there 
was an intense civic vitality. The problems of a 
complex civilization were presented with peculiar 
force. The Gospel narrative stands out from a 
background of a richer and more varied life than 
probably ever existed elsewhere in an organized 
community, and it reflects in a wonderfully accurate 
manner all its various phases. This is, indeed, 
one reason of its universal applicability. Itis the 
application of absolute principles of conduct to 
typical situations of the most complex character. 

This density of population passed over the Lake 
of Galilee to the region eastward. The Decapolis 
(Mt 4”) consisted of a group of ten or more cities 
east of the Jordan, united in a league for purposes 
of defence. These were Greek cities in the province 
of Syria, but possessing certain civil rights, such as - 
coinage, etc., granted them by Rome. The cities 
constituting the Decapolis are variously named. 
Pliny (HN V. xviii. 74) enumerates them as follows : 
Seythopolis, Hippos, Gadara, Dion, Pella, Gerasa, 
Philadelphia, Canatha, and, with less probability, 
Damascus and Raphana. To the north of Galilee 
again lay the Phoenician cities of Tyre and Sidon 
(Mt 152). Tyre, even in its decline, was a noble city, 
with a teeming population. The circumference of 
its walls is given by Pliny as nineteen Roman 
miles. Inland, Caesarea Philippi nestled at the 
base of Mt. Hermon, in a situation of remarkable 
beauty and fertility. This city received its name 
from Herod the Great, who built there a temple to 
Augustus. It was in its neighbourhood that Peter 
made his striking confession (Mt 16"), The cities 
of Samaria to the south occupy no large place in 
our Lord’s mission. Though Jesus passed through 
Samaria (Jn 44), it is not recorded that He visited 
its capital, and the disciples were specially enjoined 
to refrain from preaching the gospel in any city of 
the Samaritans (Mt 10°). Samaria was itself a 
beautiful city—one of the cities rebuilt on a mag- 
nificent seale by Herod the Great owing to its 
strategic situation—the population being mixed, 
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half-Greek, half-Samaritan, wholly alien, there- 
fore, in sympathy from the Jews, alike through the 
Samaritan hostility and the Greek culture. The 
city of Sychar (Jn 4°), the scene of our Lord’s con- 
versation with the Samaritan woman, is generally 
identified with the modern ‘Ain ‘Askar, at the foot 
of Mt. Ebal, about a mile from Nablus (Shechem). 
Judea, with its desolate mountain ranges, was never 
rich in cities. Jericho lay on its borders, situated 
in an oasis of remarkable fertility, a city of palms, 
in striking contrast to the stony and barren region 
of which it was the gateway. Jericho was rich in 
the natural wealth of the East, but singularly poor 
in heroic memories. 

But to the Jew the city of cities—the city that 
symbolized all that was highest alike in his poli- 
tical and religious aspirations — was Jerusalem. 
Twice in St. Matthew’s Gospel is Jerusalem called 
“the holy city’ (Mt 4° 27°), and as such it was 
enshrined in every Jewish heart through the noble 
poetry of the Psalter. It was the city where God 
had His chosen seat, and round which clustered 
the heroic traditions of the Hebrew race—the city, 
indeed, with which was intertwined the very con- 
ception of Judaism as a national religion, for in 
the Temple of Jerusalem alone could God be wor- 
shipped with the rites He had Himself ordained. 
The cities of Galilee owed their greatness and 
importance to commercial or political causes. 
Though some were preponderantly Jewish, and 
others, such as Tiberias, almost exclusively Gen- 
tile, there was yet in them all a mingling of races 
and a tolerably free and humane intercourse. 
Samaria was a great Roman stronghold, dominat- 
ing the main trade-route from Cesarea on the 
coast to the East. But Jerusalem remained a city 
of the Jews, cherishing its own ecclesiastical tradi- 
tions, and holding its patriotic exclusiveness with 
a narrowness all the greater from the pressure of 
the Roman subjection. It had almost complete 
autonomy under the Sanhedrin. Czesarea was the 
seat of the Roman Procurator, except during the 
great Jewish feasts, when he found it necessary to 
reside at Jerusalem to restrain the turbulence of a 
fanatically patriotic people who were ready to 
court martyrdom for the national cause. It is 
perhaps significant, as showing the ecclesiastical 
character of the population of Jerusalem, that it 
was a priest and a Levite who first passed the man 
lying wounded and bleeding on the road to Jericho 
(Lk 102), 

In the time of our Lord, then, the Jews had 
made the transition from a life mainly pastoral 
and agricultural to the more advanced life of the 
city. The Twelve and the Seventy are sent to 
preach the gospel in cities, and when they are 
persecuted in one city they are to flee to another 
(Mt 10'"- 73, Lk 10). Jesus, after He had given 
instructions to the Twelve, departs to preach 
and to teach in their cities (Mt 11").- The concep- 
tion of the city as the flower and fruit of the 
highest civilization is emerging, and the civitas 
Dei is taking the place of the regnum Dei, and 
thus bringing Hebrew into line with Greek ideals. 
This fact is very significant for the modern presen- 
tation of the gospel. It is sometimes assumed 
that Christianity 1s possible only for a primitive 
community, and many modern ideals of communal 
life are based on the supposition that the city is 
wholly an artificial product, and that the way of 
true progress les in reverting to village com- 
munities. All through the Christian centuries 
there has been a tendency on the part of many 
who have felt with singular intensity the influgnce 
of Jesus, to seek the cultivation of the Christian 
life either in isolation or in withdrawing them- 
selves from the strenuous civie activities. The 
Christian ideal of saintship has been largely that 


of the cloister. But it is becoming more and more 
realized that Jesus lived His life in a crowd, that 
He was so seldom alone that occasions when He 
sought solitude are specially noted, and that it 
was the sight of great masses of people that most 
powerfully touched His emotions (Mt 14", Lk 19”). 
The gospel of Jesus is essentially a social gospel. 
Its ideal is a civie ideal. Its precepts have no 
meaning and no applicability except to those who 
are living ina community. Its ultimate goal is the 
‘holy city, new Jerusalem, descending from God 
out of heaven, prepared as a bride adorned for her 
husband’ (Rev 21”). The fact is noteworthy as 
showing the place and influence of Christianity 
in the natural evolution of humanity. For the 
history of civilization is the history of cities. 
Babylon, Nineveh, Jerusalem, Athens, Rome, 
Alexandria, Venice, Florence, and the medieval 
cities all mark stages in the development of the 
higher culture of the race. The modern city, 
indeed, still lacks its raison détre. Itisas yeta 
huge amorphous entity, presenting problems which, 
so far from finding solution, are only now begin- 
ning to be fully faced. And the supreme test of the 
Divine power of the religion of Jesus in our day will 
lie in its capability of giving to the city rational 
meaning, of transmuting the blind force of econo- 
mic pressure to the law of reciprocal harmony, of 
so applying the principles of the gospel to the 
marvellous complexities of our civie life as to 
educe the noblest faculties of the individual while 
securing the unity of communal existence. 
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CLAIM.—The term expresses a twofold relation- 
ship, either to a claim as advanced and enforced 
or as accepted and complied with. The assump- 
tion or imposition of a claim upon another is an 
act of authority, a relationship of established 
right and superior power; while the recognition 
and discharge of the same claim represent the 
corresponding social duty. 

The narrative of the Gospels describes how Christ 
moved amid the social and religious relationships 
of the world into which He came. It tells how 
He knew all things in the heart of man (Jn 275-25), 
and occasionally drew the attention of His disciples 
to the real importance of certain personalities and 
actions (Mt 16° 11", Lk 21-4), where a wrong im- 
pression might have been produced ; but, as a rule, 
He does not take the initiative in criticising and 
condemning in detail the standards, methods, and 
institutions then prevailing in society. His king- 
dom is declared to be entirely distinct from that 
of the world, and it is only when challenged on a 
question of right conduct that He lays down the 
principle that whatever Czesar has an undisputed 
claim mie ought to be regarded as his, and what- 
ever belongs to God should be rendered to Him 
only. On the ground of previous and higher 
claims, He expels those who had obtained the 
privilege of traffic within the temple area, inas- 
much as the place had been dedicated to its Owner 
as a house of prayer (Mt 218). The victims of 
masterful temptation and difficult surroundings 
(Mt 118, Lk 737 1818 2981, Jn 8") are regarded with 
pity and hopefulness. His direct and indignant 
exposure is reserved for the attempt to give 
religious sanction to evaded duty (Mk 7"), or where 
the name of religion is made unloyely by the proud 
ang harsh claims of those who profess it (Mt 62 
RES) 

Otherwise Christ moves amid the relationships 
of common life and the claims of organized society, 
using them as the field of parable and the vehicle 
of His teaching concerning the kingdom that was 
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athand. Thus He refers to purchasers of property, 
money-lenders and interest, employers of labour 
and the rights of the labourer. Similarly, we have 
allusions to war, judicial punishment, parental 
authority, marriage and divorce, fasting and 
sumptuous living. With regard to all such rela- 
tionships and connected claims Christ uses the 
vocabulary and valuation current in the world. 
The prodigal son declares that he has forfeited the 
right to which he had been born (Lk 15"); Zaechzeus 
(19°) and the woman bowed down with infirmity 
(13°) have, as children of Abraham, a family 
claim that should shut out more distant considera- 
tions. This fact gives emphasis to the exceptional 
instances of Naaman and the widow of Sarepta (Lk 
4°). The Syro-Pheenician woman quite under- 
stands that local opinion as to race privilege does 
not allow her to share on equal terms with Israel 
(Mt 15°7-*8). The lineage of natural descent im- 

lies that of ethical resemblance (Mt 23%!, Jn 899), 

arental affection is the basis of the assurance 
that our Heavenly Father will act still more wisel 
and lovingly towards His children (Mt 7 || Lk 11). 
It is after the fullest recognition of the beauty 
and power of family claims that Christ calls His 
disciples to an even more intense and constrain- 
ing relationship (Mt 10°”, Lk 14%). 

The claims of neighbourhood and hospitality are 
frequently alluded to. Lazarus, even in Abraham’s 
bosom, must be willing to serve one who had been 
an earthly neighbour (Lk 164). A neighbour can 
be put to any inconvenience on behalf of a stranger 
guest in their midst (11°*). The action of the 
woman who anointed Christ and bathed His feet 
with tears is shown to be right, inasmuch as the 
claim of a passing guest was greater than that of 
those who were always present (Mk 148, Lk 77-3, 
eke EZ), 

By the same use of current language and thought, 
religion is a codification of things bound and free, 
prohibited and permitted (Mt 161% 1815). Its duties, 
as imposed by the scribes and Pharisees, are like 
the load on the submissive baggage animal (233). 
John forbids those who taught in Christ’s name 
without having the qualifying claim of discipleship 
(Mk 9%). With the formal appeal of a litigant, 
‘Legion’ demands a proof of Christ’s right to 
interfere (57). Satan is another taskmaster with 
claims to be satisfied, and disease is the mark 
of his property and power (Lk 13"). Rabbinical 
rules so far supersede the commandments of God 
that Christ can be condemned as an enemy to 
religion (Mt 2329, Mk 3 79105 117, Lk 13%). 
Afterwards, to one who understood it all, it was 
evident that attention to their own claims had 
blinded the religious leaders of Israel to the pres- 
ence of the Lord of uy (1 Co 28), just as the 
worship of nature, degraded and degrading, had 
darkened and alienated from God the heart of the 
Gentile world (Ro 1”). 

It is thus evident from the Gospel narratives that 
the Hebrew-Roman world, into which Christ came 
as the Son of Man, had reached a high stage of de- 
velopment with regard to social authority and obedi- 
ence. The areas of privilege and exemption were 
carefully marked off from those of servility and 
compulsion. Legislated right and wrong, like 
guarding cherubim, faced each other at all the 
gates of public life. The rich and noble confronted 
the poor and unclassed, the strong and conquering 
had their counterpart in the subject and enslaved, 
the wise and enlightened stood out in relief from 
the ignorant and barbarous, the male had defined 
authority and predominance over the female, and 
free-born citizens exercised a jealous censorship 
over the admission of strangers and foreigners. 
The universal pressure of such claims and obliga- 
tions gave sedimentary stratification to all that 
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was highest and lowest in social order, and only 
the infusion and uplift of a new volcanic force 
could invert its masses and confuse such estab- 
lished lines of cleavage. 


Tt was largely due to this prevalence of legal relationship that 
the first presentation of the gospel to the world took the 
familiar form of forensic process and judicial pronouncement. 
A similar desire to present afresh to the present age the mind 
of Christ and the spirit of His kingdom would in the West draw 
upon the discoveries of physical science, the principles of com- 
mercial expansion, and the incentives of political empire. In the 
East it would measure the following of Christ with the self- 
denial of the devotee, likeness to Him with the claims of caste, 
and turn towards our Heavenly Father the venerated claims of 
ancestor-worship. 


There were, however, two great relationships in 
the Hebrew-Roman world that were strangely 
marked by aloofness and disruption, namely, 
spiritual fellowship between God and man, and 
the racial status of Jew and Greek. Among the 
Jews the voice of prophecy and of direct: communi- 
cation with God had ceased. The word of Ezekiel 
(387%) had been fulfilled, ‘Our bones are dried, and 
our hope is lost.’ The message of religious teach- 
ing had dropt its preface, ‘Thus saith the Lord,’ 
and had come to express the contention of a sect, 
the presentation of a view, the quotation of hearer 
from hearer. On this account the teaching ,of 
Christ arrested the ear as sounding a note that 
had become unfamiliar, the voice of original 
authority. In the Roman world, the most sincere 
and eloquent teacher of the age (Lucretius) had 
shown that there was no Divine care for man as 
had been once supposed, for in his vision of the 
opened heavens he had seen the gods in a happy 
seclusion of their own, undisturbed by the sound 
of human pain and sorrow (de Rer. Nat. iii. 18 ff. ; 
ef. Homer, Jd. vi. 41 ff). In that jaded and dis- 
enchanted day the most popular and reasoned 
religion could only unite gods and men in the 
creed of avoided care. 

With regard to the mutual recognition of Jew 
and Gentile, the antagonism was regarded on both 
sides as radical and permanent. The Jew despised 
the Gentile as ‘flesh and blood,’ humanity without 
religion ; the Gentile saw in the Jew the negation 
of all social instinct, the genius of unnatural hate, 
religion without humanity. It must have been 
indescribably wonderful in such an age to learn 
that ‘God was in Christ reconciling the world 
unto himself’ (2 Co 5”). It was a great task that 
was soon to confront the gospel, for the Jew had 
to be convinced that the alien had been divinely 
provided for in the promises (Eph 2!*), and the 
Gentile had to learn that there was no place for 
pride where a wild branch had been grafted con- 
trary to custom into a cultivated stem, and owed 
not only its sustenance but the higher quality of 
its new fruit to that incorporation (Ro 11). 
And yet in a quarter of a century after Christ’s 
death it could be stated as something that had 
passed beyond comment and controversy,—‘ There 
is neither Jew nor Greek, there is neither bond 
nor free, there is neither male nor female, for ye 
are all one in Christ Jesus’ (Gal 37°; see POWER). 
The Christian was thus a ‘new creature,’ and, for 
him all things had become new (2 Co 5); but this 
did not mean that he had any resident authority 
enabling him henceforth to please himself. Every- 
thing was in Christ Jesus. To come to Christ was 
to accept His yoke, and the spirit of bondage (Ro 
815) had only been exchanged for a nobler con- 
straint (2 Co 5%). Wherever there was freedom 
from the law of sin and death, there was the law 
of the Spirit of life in Christ Jesus (Ro 8°). 

* GEORGE M. MACKIE. 

CLAIMS (OF CHRIST).—In any attempt to 
arrive at the truth with regard to the person of 
Christ, it is with the self-consciousness of Jesus 
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and His witness regarding Himself that we must 
begin. To answer the question, ‘What think ye 
of Christ 2? we need above all to know what Christ 
thought of Himself. It was the men who knew 
Jesus only in an external fashion that took Him 
to be John the Baptist, or Elijah, or Jeremiah, or 
one of the prophets (Mt 16"). It was one who had 
come into the closest contact with the mind of the 
Master, and had learned to judge Him, not by 
outward signs merely, but by His implicit and 
explicit claims, that broke into the great con- 
fession, ‘Thou art the Christ, the Son of the living 
God’ (v.%), Hence it becomes a matter of the 
highest importance to consider the testimony of 
the Gospels as to our Lord’s personal claims. ; 

4. The fundamental claim of Jesus was a claim 
to moral authority. And this authority was 
asserted intwo ways. (a) He claimed the authority 
of a mastzr, an authority over the will and the life, 
to which obedience was the only natural response. 
It was by this most probably that the earliest dis- 
ciples were first impressed‘ Follow me,’ Jesus said 
to men (Mt 419: 2! || 822 99 ||-19?! ||, Jn 1%); and they 
either rose up Senn and followed Him (Mt 
420. 22) 99 ||), or, if they failed to do so, ‘ went away 
sorrowful,’ feeling in their inmost hearts that they 
had made ‘the grand refusal’ (Mt 19” |). (4) But, 
further, He claimed authority as a teacher. If His 
immediate followers were first impressed by His 
claim to be obeyed, it was the authority of 
His teaching that first struck the multitude and 
filled them with astonishment (Mt 7?*-*9 ||). It was 
not only that He constantly placed Himself in 
opposition to their acknowledged instructors, those 
scribes who sat in Moses’ seat, and set His simple 
‘Verily I say unto you’ against all the traditional 
learning of the synagogue. He did much more 
than this. He claimed the right either to abrogate 
altogether or to reinterpret in His own way laws 
which were regarded as clothed with Divine sanc- 
tions—the law of retaliation (Mt 5**-), the law of 
divorce (v.*!), and even the thrice-holy law of the 
Sabbath (Mt 12! 19" ||, Lk 134, Jn 72). See art. 
AUTHORITY OF CHRIST. 

2. But moral authority, like all other forms of 
authority, must rest upon a power that lies behind. 
What right has Jesus to speak thus? men would 
ask; What right to call upon us to leave our 
homes, our friends, our all, to follow Him? What 
right to bid us accept His teaching as a perfect 
revelation of the will of God, and His interpreta- 
tion of the Law as its true fulfilling? Moral autho- 
rity quickly disappears when there is no moral 
power at the back of it. But our Lord’s claim to 
authority rested upon an underlying claim to holi- 
ness—a claim which His hearers and disciples were 
in a position to verify for themselves. There is 
nothing which gives a man such sway over the 
consciences of other men as the possession of true 
holiness ; while there is nothing more certain to be 
found out than the lack of this quality in one who 
professes to have it. It was the holiness of Christ’s 
character that made His words fall with such 
convineing weight upon the hearts of men and 
women. It was His holiness that gave Him the 
right to command, and made them willing to obey. 
According to the Fourth Gospel, it was the Baptist’s 
testimony, ‘ Behold the Lamb of God!’ (Jn 1°), that 
brought the first pair of disciples to Jesus. They 
came to see if this testimony was true (ef. v.87*:), 
and what they saw bound them to Jesus for ever. 
Publicans and sinners drew near to Him (Mt 9, 
Lk 15!), not, as His enemies insinuated (Mt 11? \j), 
because He was a sinner like themselves, but 
because they saw in Him One who, with all His 
human sympathy, was so high above sin that He 
could stretch out a saving hand to those who were 
its slaves (Mt 9! ||, Lk 735-50 192-10), And this holi- 


ness, which others saw and felt in Him, Jesus 
claimed, and that in the most absolute fashion. 
He claimed to be without sin. He claimed this 
not only when He said to His foes, ‘ Which of you 
convicteth me of sin?’ (Jn 846), but by the attitude 
of His whole life to the facts of moral evil. He 
claimed it by calling Himself the Physician of 
the sinful (Mt 9'°\\), by assuming the power to 
forgive sins (Mt 9° ||, Lk 747), by never making con- 
fession of sin in His own prayers, though enjoining 
it upon His disciples (Mt 6” ||), by never even join- 
ing with His disciples in common prayers, of which 
confession would necessarily form an element (on 
this point see Forrest, Christ of History and of 
Experience, p.22tt.; Eapos. Times, xi. [1900] 352 ff.). 
See, further, artt. HOLINESS, SINLESSNESS. 

3. A very important aspect of Christ’s claims is 
their point of connexion with the national hope 
regarding the Messiah (which see). There can 
hardly be any doubt that from the very beginning 
of His public ministry the Messianic consciousness 
was fully awake in the heart of Jesus. We see 
the presence of this consciousness in the Tempta- 
tion narratives (Mt 4-4|\), in the sermon in the 
synagogue of Nazareth (Lk 4!7"-), in the claim of 
the preacher on the Mount that He came to fulfil 
the Law and the Prophets (Mt 51’). At a later 
stage He welcomes and blesses Peter’s express de- 
elaration, ‘Thou art the Christ’ (Mt 161%), and, 
finally, He accepts the homage of the multitude as 
the Son of David (wh. see), who came in the name 
of the Lord (Mt 21°||), and dies upon the cross for 
claiming to be the King of the Jews (Mt 27!1, cf. 
v.*7). And if until the end of His ministry He did 
not call Himself or allow Himself to be called the 
Messiah (Mt 16”), this was clearly because the false 
ideals of the Jews regarding the Messianic king- 
dom made it impossible for Him to do so without 
creating all kinds of misunderstandings, and so 
precipitating the inevitable crisis before His work 
on earth was accomplished. - But by His constant 
use of the title ‘Son of Man’ (wh. see), Jesus was 
giving all along, as Beyschlag says (NT Theology, 
1. 63), ‘a veiled indication of His Messianic eail- 
ing’; for hardly any one now doubts that He used 
this title with precise reference to the well-known 
passage in the 7th chapter of Daniel (v.%), and 
that by so describing Himself He was claiming to 
bring in personally and establish upon earth that 
very kingdom of God which formed the constant 
theme of His preaching (see Mt 26%), 

4. But if Christ’s use of the title ‘Son of Man’ 
shows how He claimed to fulfil the Messianic idea, 
His further claim to be the Son of God (wh. see) 
shows that He filled this idea with an altogether 
new content, which formed no part of the Messianic 
expectation of the Jews. No doubt in popular 
usage the title ‘Son of God,’ through the influence 
especially of Ps 27, had become an official name for 
the Messiah (Mt 8”, Mk 148, Jn 14’). But Christ’s 
claim to be the Son of God evidently meant much 
more than this. In asserting His Divine Sonship 
He was not merely affirming His right to an ex- 
ternal title of honour, but was giving expression 
to a consciousnessof relationship to God the Father 
which was absolutely unique, and in which the 
very essence of His Messiahship consisted. It is 
true that in the Synoptics He does not expressly 
designate Himself the Son of God, as He does in 
the Fourth Gospel (52 98> [uar. lect.] 10°88 114) ; but 
at all events He repeatedly calls God His Father, 
and refers to Himself as ‘the Son’ when speaking 
of God, and that in a sense manifestly distinet 
from the general idea of God’s universal. Father- 
hood (e.g. Mt 1127 125° 18!) Jn the Fourth Gospel, 
quite apart from those passages in which Christ 
assumes the title ‘Son of God,’ the sense of this 
unique relation to God as bearing upon His saving 
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relationship to men meets us everywhere, but 
especially in the farewell discourse and the inter- 
cessory prayer which followed (Jn 14-17). But in 
the Synoptics also this Divine consciousness appears 
repeatedly (e.g. Lk 24, Mt 72! 1082 1617 227% Mk 128), 
and it finds full expression in that great saying, 
‘All things have been delivered unto me of my 
Father; and no one knoweth the Son save the 
Father; neither doth any know the Father save 
the Son, and he to whomsoever the Son willeth to 
reveal him’ (Mt 1127, Lk 10”), which serves in St. 
Matthew’s account as the ground of the Saviour's 
universal invitation and of His promise of rest for 
the soul (v.*8"-), See PREACHING CHRIST, 5 (¢). 

5. In connexion with His eschatological teach- 
ing, and forming its central and most essential 
feature, is the claim made by Christ to be the final 
and universal Judge of men. Not only did He 
declare the fact of His own Return, an astonishing 
declaration in itself, but He affirmed as the pur- 
pose of His Second Coming the Judgment of the 
world. This claim to be the arbiter of human 
destinies is distinetly announced again and again 
(Mt 7? *8 1677, Mk 8%). It is further implied in 
the parables of the Wise and Foolish Virgins (Mt 
2515) and the Talents (vv.'4-3°), and is set forth in 
detail in that solemn picture of the Last Judgment 
by which these parables are immediately followed 
(vy.2446), The testimony of the Synoptics with 
regard to this claim of our Lord is supported by 
the testimony of the Fourth Gospel to the same 
effect (Jn 57%, cf. v.~), and is confirmed by the 
fact that throughout the rest of the NT the office 
of the final Judge is constantly assigned to Jesus 
Ac 10> 17h Ro 22122) 2 Co 5”) 2.11 425, 1 Pi, 
Ja 5°"), an office, be it noted, which was never 
ascribed to the Messiah either in the OT revelation 
or in the popular Jewish belief (see Salmond, 
Christian Doct. of Immortality, p. 318). This is 
in some respects the most stupendous of Christ’s 
claims. It was a great thing for Jesus of Nazareth 
to assume the titles and functions of the Hope of 
Israel, to declare Himself to be the Fulfiller of the 
Law and the Expected of the Prophets. But it 
was something greater still to claim that with His 
Return there would arrive the grand consummation 
of the world’s history (Mt 25%), that before Him 
all nations should be gathered (v.**) and all hearts 
laid bare (vv.*-*-#- 48), that the principle of the 
Judgment should be the attitude of men to Himself 
as He is spiritually present in the world (vv.*: *), 
and that of this attitude Christ Himself should be 
the Supreme Judge (vv.****). See art. JUDGMENT. 

6. That the doctrine of Christ’s pre-existence is 
specifically taught in the Prologue to the Fourth 
Gospel, is apparent to every reader (Jn 11% 1 4 18), 
But it is not less plain that, according to the 
author, this doctrine was not simply a solution 
forced upon the Christian mind by a consideration 
of Christ’s other claims and of His whole history, 
but was the unfolding of an affirmation made by 
Christ’s own lips (6? 8% 174). In spite of all that 
has been said by writers like Beyschlag (op. cit. 1. 
254) and Wendt (Teaching of Jesus, li. 169), the 
theory of an ideal pre-existence is quite inadequate 
as an explanation of such language. Only by 
maintaining that John’s picture of Jesus and pre- 
sentation of His words is no record of historical 
fact, but a theologically determined construction of 
his own, can we escape from the conclusion that, as 
Jesus claimed to be in an absolutely unique sense 
the Son of the Father, so also He claimed to be 
the personal object of the Father's love and the 
sharer of His glory before the world was. See art. 
PRE-EXISTENCE. 


Denney, Studies in Theology, ch. ii. ; Histon 
an ar Experience, Lect. ii.; Beyschlag, NT Theol. i. 56-79, 
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236-266; Wendt, Teaching of Jesus, ii. 122-183; Weiss, Bib. 
Theol. of NT, i, 73-92 ; Stalker, Christology of Jesus ; Ullmann 
Suntlessness of Jesus, 69-81; Salmond, Christian Doct. of 
Immortality, 313-325 ; Robbins, 4 Christian Apologetic (1902) 
59-87 ; Forrest, Authority of Christ (1906). ‘ 
J. C. LAMBERT. 
CLEANNESS.—See Law, PURIFICATION, 
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See TEMPLE. 


_CLEOPAS (KXedras, Lk 2418),—One of the two 
disciples to whom the Lord appeared on the after- 
noon of the Resurrection day as they went to 
Emmaus, distant about two hours from Jerusalem 
(see EMMAUS). The omission of all reference to 
the story in 1 Co 15 is not a sufficient ground for 
questioning its truth. We have no guarantee that 
St. Paul’s knowledge extended to all the actual 
events of the Passion and Resurrection period (cf. 
Chase, Credibility of the Acts, p. 184). The story 
may have been received by the Evangelist from 
Cleopas himself : it bears marks of its early origin 
in the primitive Messianic ideas it preserves, and 
in the use of the name Simon for St. Peter. By 
some (Theophylact, Lange, Carr) the unnamed 
companion of Cleopas is identified with St. Luke 
himself ; but this is unlikely, as both appear to 
have been Jews (oi dpxovres Hpov, v.”), though 
they do not speak in a tone of such personal near- 
ness to Jesus that we can accept the conjecture 
that they were of the Eleven. The two were in 
high dispute about late events, Cleopas apparently 
taking the more optimistic view, as, in spite of all, 
he clings to the few facts which make for belief. 
The inability of both to recognize Jesus is ex- 
plained in St. Luke to be due to spiritual dulness 
(of 6bBadpol abr&v éxparodvTo, v.1*), The pseudo-Mark 
(whose allusion does not depend on St. Luke, for 
he gives a different sequel in Jerusalem) says that 
the Lord appeared ‘in another form’ (év érépa “opdy, 
Mk 16!) ; an interpretation favoured by Augustine, 
who compares the effect of the Transfiguration 
(uwereuoppwHbn, Mk 97). Whatever the cause, the 
Lord treated them with tenderness (v.% dvénro., 
‘O foolish men,’ RV, not ‘fools,’ as AV; cf. Ramsay 
on Gal 3}). 

The discourse in which they were enlightened 
furnishes from Christ’s own lips what in fact became 
the kernel of the preaching of the Apostles, as seen 
in the sermons recorded in the Acts (e.g. Ac 27-86 
172) and in the Gospels. The two disciples had 
already given the summary of the earthly life of 
Jesus (Lk 244). He now shows that it was re- 
quired by OT prophecy that all this should be the 
means by which He was to enter into His glory 
(247 should be read in the light of vv.4**). It is 
this teaching that invests the narrative with its 
peculiar value for the Chureh, and was doubtless 
a prime cause of its preservation. 

Many of the speculations about the phrase, ‘ He 
made as thoueh He would go further’ (Lk 24”), 
would have been avoided if the real spiritual 
meaning of the incident had been discerned. 
Knowledge of the Lord’s presence is vouchsafed 
only in answer to prayer, it is not forced on any- 
one. This is the NT Penuel (cf. Gn 32" with Lk 
24%), It is a too rigid interpretation which regards 
the breaking of the bread here as a celebration of 
the Eucharist ; rather it was an ordinary meal at 
which the Stranger, who had so impressed them 
on the road, was put in the place of honour, 
Something in His manner suddenly confirmed the 
suspicion of His identity which was forming itself 
in their minds. The result which the Lord desired, 
corroboration of their faith, having been 
To carry the 


their unknown Companion from making a meht 
journey now have no fear of 1t themselves’ (Bengel). 
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Lirprature.—Aug. Lp. 149 ; Stier, Words of the Lord Jesus, 
Eng. tr., vol. viii. ; Trench, Studies in the Gospels, p. 324 ff. ; 
Latham, Zhe Risen Master; Swete on Mk 1612; A. Carr in 
Expositor, Feb. 1904; Deissmann, Bible Studies, p. 315; Ker, 
Sermons, 2nd ser. p. 264 ff.; Hxpos. Times, xvii. [1906] 333 ff. 

C. T. DImMonrt. 

CLEOPHAS.—This form appears in some Latin 
MSS, and is retained in the Vulgate (though 
against the evidence of Codex Amiatinus) in both 
Lk 24'8 and Jn 19”. It was adopted by the early 
English versions (Wyclifite, Tindale), and passed 
into the AV of 1611. It still stands there in 
Jn 19% for Clopas (wh. see), but in Lk 241% it was 
replaced in 1629 by Cleopas (wh. see). 

: C. T. DIMONT. 

CLOKE (the spelling in both AV and RV of the 
modern ‘cloak’).—There was originally a marked 
distinction between Classical and Oriental costume, 
a distinction which was lessened under the cosmo- 
politanism of the Roman Empire ; thus the Greek 
words used in the NT bear different meanings. 
The two normal Classical garments, the xerév and 
iudriov of Mt 5% and Lk 6”, translated ‘coat’ and 
“cloke,’ were usually of extreme simplicity. 

The xurwy, tunica, tunic, or shirt (see art. COAT), 
was the under-garment worn indoors by men and 
women alike, an oblong strip of material doubled 
round the body and fastened at the shoulders, 
without any shaping or sewing, sometimes girt and 
sometimes ungirt. The sédin of the Jews differed 
from this in being longer and furnished with 
sleeves; over it was worn the kéthéneth, a long 
sleeved tunic, open in front, but folded across 
and girt; this latter formed a second tunica, which 
is the yurwy, apparently, of Mt 5% and Lk 6%. 
Oriental influences led to the adoption of the long 
tunic in Rome under the name of tunica talaris, a 
garment which, in Cicero’s time, was regarded asa 
mark of effeminacy ; in later years it was known in 
its white formas the tunica alba or alb. ‘The iudrioy, 
over-garment or ‘cloke,’ was, with the Greeks and 
Romans, originally an oblong strip, thrown over the 
tunie (xerdv) when the wearer went out of doors ; 
inits simplest form it was the pad/iwm; more elabor- 
ately folded, it was the toga. Thus the x:rév and the 
iuarvov are the under- and the over-garment, though 
what we call underclothing was often worn also. 
But the use of sleeves among the Orientals made a 
still greater distinction in their over-garment ; the 
meé-il and simlah of the Jews were sleeved garments 
rather like a modern overcoat, open in front, and 
reaching to the feet. The ‘long robe’ of the 
scribes and Pharisees (Lk 204) was the mé-7, ren- 
dered by St. Luke as orod}, which merely means a 
long sleeved garment, a tunica talaris, in fact ; for 
which reason the ‘great multitude’ of the Apoca- 
lypse (7°18) are also described as wearing cro\ds 
Aevxds, that is, long white tunics, or tunice albe, 
though in Rev 3° the more general word is used— 
év iwartos NevKots, ‘in white garments’ (RV). 

The classical over-garment appeared in many varieties besides 
the changing fashions of the toga. The palliwm, Greek in its 
origin, had become international in its character at the time of 
the Roman Empire, and was regarded as the mark of a philo- 
sopher or teacher; so Justin Martyr preached in the ‘philo- 
sopher’s robe,’ and was thus recognized by Trypho as a teacher 
(Tryph. 1); It was for this reason that the paldiuim was chosen 
by the artists of the Catacombs as the distinguishing dress of 
Christ, the Apostles, and the Prophets, and has continued so by 
an artistic convention that has lasted from the 2nd cent. to the 
present day. The chlamys, yAxuus, sagum or paludamentum, 
was made of a smaller oblong strip, fastened by a buckle on the 
right shoulder (as in the Apollo Belvidere); it was a light 
military cloak, and was the ‘scarlet robe,’ yAcutda xoxxivny, 
which the soldiers put upon our Lord in mockery (Mt 2728). The 
seamless ‘coat,’ for which the soldiers cast lots at the Cruci- 
fixion, is distinguished by St. John (1928) by the word used for a 
ttinic or under-garment, yizwv, and not by any of the terms used 
for the various forms of outer garment, such as we should 
expect if the ‘coat’ were the Jewish simldh. 

Another common form of outer garment is the 
gpairdvys, the ‘cloke’ which St. Paul left at Troas 
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(2 Ti 4"). This was the penula (pauvdd\ns, pevidyns, 
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gawddov), a heavy woollen garment, generally red 
or dark-yellow in colour, worn as a_ protection 
against cold and rain, at first especially by tra- 
vellers and by artisans and slaves; hence on the 
one hand its use by St. Paul, and on the other its 
frequent occurrence in the Catacombs of Rome 
(where the tunica, the tunica talaris, dalmatic, 
chlamys, palliwm, and the lacerna, a cope-shaped 
garment, are also found, while the toga occurs 
only once). The penwa was the original of the 
Eucharistic chasuble, and resembles it exactly in 
shape (a circle or ellipse, with a hole in the centre), 
though not in material. As time went on, it was 
used by all classes, and after the Peace of the 
Church it became in course of time restricted to 
bishops and presbyters. It is worn by the ecclesi- 
asties in the famous 6th cent. frescoes at Ravenna, 
where appear also the tunica talaris, still adorned 
with the orphrey-like strips of the elavus, the 
dalmatie, Jacerna, and the palliwm, which, by the 
process of contabulatio or folding, has come to 
resemble a long stole, and is distinctive of bishops. 
Thus, while the toga, chlamys, and the original 
tunica disappeared, and are to us typical of classical 
antiquity, the penula, pallium, lacerna, dalmatic, 
and tunica talaris were handed on as ecclesiastical 
vestments (chasuble, pall, cope, dalmatic, and alb), 
the last named forming a link not only with im- 
perial Rome, but also with the East. See, further 
art. DRESS. 

LITERATURE.—A. Conze, Die antike Gewtindung; Keil, Ben- 
zinger, and Nowack, Heb. Arch.; Hastings’ DB, art. ‘ Dress’ ; 
Schurer, HJ P, Index, s.v. ‘Clothing’; Wilpert, Die Gewandung 
der Christen in den ersten Jahrhunderten, and Un capitolo 
di storia del vestiaro; Braun, Die priesterlichen Gewdnder des 
Abendlandes, and Die pontificalen Gewdnder des Abendlandes ; 
Duchesne, Origines du culte chrétien. 
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CLOPAS (Kv\wzds).— Mentioned in Jn 19” as 
a relative, probably the husband, of one of the 
women who stood by the cross (Mapia 74 Tod 
K\w7a). By Chrysostom he was identified with 
Alpheus; but this is improbable (see ALPH US). 
For his connexion with Joseph and the family of 
Jesus, see art. BRETHREN OF THE LORD and Has- 
tings’ DB, vol. i. p. 322. According to certain 
apocryphal Acts of the Apostles, he is the same as 
the Cleopas of Lk 247%. In that case the devotion 
which kept Mary of Clopas near the cross till the 
end finds a counterpart in her husband’s sorrow at 
the Crucifixion. But the identification rests on 
the derivation of both names from a common 
Greek original, Cleopatros, and is denied by those 
who regard Clopas as a Semitic name (see Deiss- 
mann, bible Studies, Eng. tr. p. 315, n. 2). 

C. T. DIMONT. 

CLOSET (raxetov).—Mt 6°, Lk 123 AV. 


The older form of the Gr. word was 7z.:seoy (found in some 
NT MSS), but the iater language frequently shows the coalescence 
of two following 7 sounds.* The etymology (cf. reuses, ‘dis- 
tributor,’ ‘treasurer,’ ‘steward,’ etc., akin to sfuvw) shows that 
“store-chamber’ is the primitive meaning of the Gr. word (i.e. 
not small sitting-room or bedroom). In this sense it occurs in 
Lk 1294, and even the RV, following Vulg. and Luther, have 
been compelled to break their rule of uniformity of rendering in 
this case. The four occurrences of the Gr. word are dealt with 
as follows in the versions :— 


AV RV Vulgate Luther 
Mt 66 ~— closet inner chamber cubiculum Kammerlein 
Mt 2426 secret inner chambers penetralibus Kammer 
chambers 
Lk 128 closets inner chambers cubiculis Kammern 
Lk 1224 store- store-chamber cellarium Keller 
house , 


pa p0% 
The Peshitta has Lo2 (ta-wand) in all four passages, and 


it seems a pity that ‘store-closet’ or ‘store-chamber’ was not 
used by RV in the same way throughout. 


*Cf. J. H. Moulton in Eapositor, 6th ser. ix. [1904] 361: 
“romeo, rev and vyse are overwhelmingly attestec hy the 
panyri. where there are only rave examples of a curious rey cr- 


sion, like that in Mt 2022’ (where WH read sv. elsewhere TEI, 
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Every Jewish house, except the very smallest 
huts, would have a small room opening out from 
the living-room,’ as our workmen’s cottages have 
small pantries, larders, etc., in many cases; but 
few houses would have a small room specially for 
private prayer. Yet, curiously, many writers hare 
assumed that Jewish houses did ‘have ‘ prayer 
closets’; usually, they say, in the upper part of 
the house,* and many identify it with the Urepwov 
(my ‘aliyyah). Is there any ground for this? The 
“upper rooms’ mentioned in NT were usable as 
guest-chambers (Mk 14", ete.), large enough to 
accommodate thirteen persons reclining round 
tables, and (perhaps) even 120 persons (Ac DP), 
Would the individual worshipper be able to enter 
such an important room in a house, and ‘shut 
the door’ (Mt 6°) against the rest of his family ? 
Others (e.g., Keil, Biblical Archeology, § 95) think 
of the frail summer-house on the flat roof. 

According to modern European ideas, the Vul- 
gate cwbiculum, ‘ bedroom,’ would suit the context 
and circumstances well in Mt 6°, perhaps in Mt 
24°6 and Lk 12%, but not at all in Lk 12%. Moreover, 
(a) this rendering loses the connexion with the 
etymology ; (4) the use of separate bedrooms is not 
common in the East; (c) there are other Gr. and 
Syr. words to express the idea. 

It must be noticed that Mt 6° is founded on 
Is 26%, elrehOe els Ta Tamera cov, dmdkNetcor Ti Oipav 
cov. But the motive in Isaiah is fear, in Matthew 
desire of loving communion. razetoy occurs 40 
times in LXX. In most cases it retains the mean- 
ing ‘store-closet’ (Dt 288, Sir 29%, ete.). In 
other cases it is a private chamber of some sort 
as in Mt 6°: e.g., Gn 43”, Dt 32%, Jg 3%. The last 
case 1s noticeable. rayeioy is defined by 7@ Oepiv, 
and represents 715 (heder), while brepgov in the con- 
text is ‘dliyydah, rather implying a distinction. The 
summer ‘upper room’ (EV ‘ parlour’) had a summer 
‘eloset’(EV ‘chamber’) attached toit. In the one 
Eglon was with his attendants till Ehud came, but 
they afterwards supposed that Eglon had retired 
into the other, and would not disturb him. : 

We now get a group of passages which explain 
rapeiov. In Ex 8% (7%), Jg 15!, 2(4) K 6” 117, 2Ch 
2211, ete., it is the special ‘ store-closet’ (leading or 
opening out from the larger room) in which the 
bedding required by night was stored during the 
day (ra rayeta r&y Koiray or Tapetov Khwwav).t In 
such a ‘closet’ the Philistines were hiding while 
Delilah practised her wiles on Samson (Jg 16%, 
LXX, also Ec 10”). In such a ‘closet’ for holding 
the bedding, the baby prince Joash was concealed 
when Athaliah murdered the rest of the royal 
family. Samson was possibly in the ‘living-room ’ 
when his wife’s father prevented him from entering 
the rayetov (Jg 15! LXX, note the variant of A eis 
rev xo.r@va). Such small rooms or closets could be 
used as more private sleeping-rooms if required, 
and would also be available for private conference, 
concealment, or any similar purpose, as well as for 
the normal use 6f storing the bedding and other 
things which were not immediately required. Our 
Lord advised their use for private prayer. Thus 
storage was the primary purpose of the apartment. 
The other uses were secondary ones, or adaptations. 

The AV ‘closet’ is therefore quite as correct as 
the RV ‘inner chamber.’ Of course we do not 
think of an European cupboard with shelves, in 


¥): ef. Liddell and Scott sub voce, WH, Votes on Ortho- 
ok 146-170. The Textus Receptus, according to Scri- 
vener, has the older form in Mt 68, but the later one in the three 
laces. é 
on our Cambridge Bible for Schools; Tholuck, Sermon on the 
Mount ; Lange, St. Matthew ; after Kuinoel, and Vitringa, de 
Syn. i. i. 6. ; ae: 
i LW PE i the Sultan 
+ Lane, Modern Egyptians, ch. v.; Purdoe, City of the tan, 
tee - Kitto, Pictorial Bible on Pr 616 and 2 K 112; Hastings’ DB 
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which a person could hardly stand. But Dryden 
(Fables) possibly uses ‘closet’ in the sense of a 
“store-closet,’ as rawetoy in Lk 1225, though he may 
have meant ‘ private chamber’ : 

“ He furnishes her closet first, and fills 
: The crowded shelves with rarities of shells.’ 
Shakespeare has the other use : 


‘The taper burneth in your closet’ (Jul. Cees. ii. Le 


On the curious Latin renderings of d ( promptalibus) 

e (promptuariis) in Lk 128, and d (promptuarium) - 
in Lk 12%, ef. Ronsch, [tala und Vee pp. 32 

and 48, and Plummer, ‘St. Luke,’ in International 

Critical Commentary. GEORGE FARMER. 


CLOTHES.—See Drzss. 


CLOUD.—The cloud appears in the Gospels at 
our Lord’s Transfiguration (Mt 175 || Mk 97, Lk 934) 
and (if we may treat tho first verses of the Book 
of Acts as practically part of St. Luke’s Gospel) 
at His Ascension (Ac 1’). Twice also it has a 
place in His own prediction of His coming again 
(Mt 245° || Mk 13% || Lk 2127, Mt 26 || Mk 14®), 

The most interesting occurrence of this cloud is 
that in connexion with the Ascension; but it is 
its appearance above the Mount of Transfiguration 
that rules the interpretation of its significance. For 
there a voice comes out of it which is that of the 
Heavenly Father: it is seen to be the veil of the 
Divine Presence. Veiling the glory which no 
mortal might see and live, veiling yet revealing 
the Presence of God, the cloud has two aspects, of 
which the greater and more characteristic is not 
the negative one of veiling, but that positive aspect 
in which it attests and manifests the Divine Pre- 
sence. To come under its shadow (a ‘shadow,’ it 
would seem, of light, since it was vedédn dhwrecv7) 
awoke in the disciples the dread felt by Jacob at 
Bethel. And for the samé reason—that this cloud 
is a ‘ gate of heaven,’ at which a man may stand to 
hear the voice of God. Here, in this bright cloud, 
the two spheres, earthly and heavenly, open upon 
each other. The cloud is less a veil than a lifting 
of the veil. Here the invisible barrier becomes 
a portal of heaven, through which may come the 
voice of the Almighty, and entering by which 
Christ is passed into heaven. It is a ‘cloud of 
heaven’: with earth and human life upon this 
side of it, and on the other side (not sky and stars, 
but) the invisible things of God, the heavenly 
sphere, the other world. : wey 

Thus in our Lord’s Ascension we do not conceive 
of Him as ‘ going up’ farther than would symbolize 
and declare His departure from this world: ‘He 
was taken up, and a cloud received Him out of 
their sight "—they saw Him go and they saw what 
door opened to receive Him. As identifying this 
cloud with ‘heaven,’ compare Ac 1’, ‘a cloud re- 
ceived him,’ with 1 ‘received up from you into 
heaven’: with which agrees 2 P 118, ‘ there came 
a voice to him out of the excellent glory . . . and 
this voice we (ourselves) heard brought out of 
heaven.’ The voice out of the cloud was ‘out of 
hbeaven’—the disciples in beholding Christ enter 
the cloud ‘ beheld him going into heaven.’ 

If for us the cloud is as a door which closes, a 
veil that hides (as God verily is a God that hideth 
Himself), this is of grace: ‘thou canst not follow 

*A late member of the Abp. of Canterbury’s ‘ Assyrian 
Mission’ informs the writer of this article that the Peshitta 
word in the form ta-wand ‘is still retained in certain parts of 
the mountain districts, where many old (classical) Syriac words 
are still in use, but it is not used colloquially in the plains. 
Ta-wand is always the little room leading from the large living 
room ; it is that in which the spare bedding is stored. Its 
primary meaning is therefore *store-room.” Bp. Maclean (Die. 
tionary of Vernacular Syriac) gives the meanings “closet, 
‘“store-room,” but if he had reversed these two words, 1.¢ 
putting ‘“‘store-room ” first, I think it would have been better.’ 
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me now’ (Jn 1335)—‘ ye cannot bear it now’ (16!). 
And the cloud is, for Christ’s disciples, itself an 
excellent glory, since He is now passed within it 
(not behind as our earthly sun), filling it with 
brightness of light. He, our Redeemer and Advo- 
cate, the Lord who is our Brother, is now within 
the cloud that covers Sinai, that leads through the 
wilderness, that shines above the Merey-seat ; that 
is to say—in all that by which God draws near to 
man (in His law as in Sinai, in His providences as 
in the shepherding of Israel, in religious life and 
worship as in the Holiest of all), Christ is present, 
and the love which He has made known, bestowed 
and sealed. To His disciples the Law is no more 
a threat and.fear, but is written upon the heart 
for honour and obedience ; and God’s providence is 
trusted—the sheep follow, for they know His voice ; 
and for the deep things of the soul there is a great 
High priest passed into the heavens, and they that 
know His name come boldly to the throne of grace. 
LireRATURE.—The Comm. in loc., esp. Swete on Mk 97; 
Ruskin, Frondes Agrestes, p. 178; Huntingdon, Christian 
Believing and Living, p. 168; Westcott, Revelat. of the Risen 
Lord, p. 180; Milligan, Ascension and Heavenly Priesthood of 
our Lord, p. 21ff.; Paget, Studies in the Christian Character, 
p. 246 ff. ARTHUR W. WOTHERSPOON. 


COAL.—This word occurs in the Gospels only in 
Jn 18'8 and 219 (Gr. in both dv@paxd, meaning 
properly ‘a brazier filled with lighted charcoal’). 
As a mineral, coal does not exist in Palestine 
except in the Wddy Hummand in the Lebanon, 
and was mined there only during the rule of 
Muhammad Ali about 1834 (Thomson, The Land 
and the Book, 1886, iii. 193). The rendering 
‘coal’ must be taken as=‘charcoal.’ Both in 
ancient and in modern times, the latter substance, 
prepared from native timber, has been the common 
fuel of the East. The destruction of the forests 
of Palestine and Syria may be assigned as the 
main reason for the absence of timbered gables, 
and the universal prevalence, instead, of brickwork 
cupola roofs, and also for the wretched substitutes 
for fuel now employed by the natives, such as san- 
dried cakes of chaff and dung, ete. The charred 
roots of the desert broom (rdthem, see Ps 1204) make 
an excellent fuel, and are much in demand in Cairo 
(Tristram, Nat. Hist. of Bible, 1889, p. 360). 

The geological survey of Palestine reveals its 
uniformly cretaceous formation, extending from the 
Lebanon ranges to the plateau of Hebron. The 
earlier rocks of the carboniferous period, if they do 
exist there at all under the subsequent strata, are 
buried at quite inaccessible depths. Traces of ear- 
boniferous outcrop, but destitute of carbonaceous 
deposits, have been found in the sandstone of the 
southern desert and the limestone of the MWddy 
Nasb. ; 


__ LITERATURE.—-W. M. Thomson, The Land and the Book, 1886, 
li. 193; Tristram, Nat. Hist. of Bible, 1889, p. 360; Conder, 
Tent Work in Pal. ii. 826; Hull, Mount Seir, ete., 1889, p. 194 ; 
Gesenius, Thesaurus, p. 280; Hastings’ DB, article ‘Coal.’ 

P. HENDERSON AITKEN. 

COAT.—This word in the Gospels usually repre- 
sents the Gr. yirwy, ¢.e. the tunic or lone close- 
fitting under garment worn in Palestine, as opposed 
to the (udrioy or full and flowing outer garment (see 
Hastings’ DB, art. ‘ Dress’). 

Our Lord’s instructions to the Twelve included 
one which forbade their wearing or having in their 
possession more than one such garment (Mt 10, 
Mk 6°, Lk 9°; ef. Lk 34). And in the Sermon on 
the Mount (Mt 5; ef. Lk 629) we are bidden to 
cultivate such a spirit of meekness as would be 
illustrated by a readiness to part even with one’s 
cloak (iudriov) to him who took away one’s coat.* 

“Tn Luke the order is transposed, the cloak coming before 


the coat, this being the order in which these two garments 
would be torn off. 


The soldiers at the Crucifixion (Jn 19°: 74) took 
possession of the Saviour’s garments, according, we 
suppose, to the usual practice. The outer robes 
they divided into four parts, one for each of the 
quaternion, but for the coat (roy xur@va), In close 
fulfilment of Ps 2218, they cast lots, not wishing to 
tear it up, because it was ‘without seam, woven 
from the top throughout.’ Josephus (An. II. 
vii. 4), quoted by Bp. Westcott, tells us that the 
long robe (xeTav modjpys) of the high priest was of 
this character: ‘This vesture was not composed of 
two pieces, nor was it sewed together upon the 
shoulders and the sides, but it was one long vest- 
ment, so woven as to have an aperture for the 
neck’ (Whiston’str.). Bp. Westcott further quotes 
Chrysostom, who perhaps wrote from personal 
knowledge, as thinking ‘that the detail is added 
to show “the poorness of the Lord’s garments, and 
that in dress as in all other things He followed a 
simple fashion.’ Others incline to the view that 
there is a parallel suggested between the Eternal 
High Priest’s garment and that of the Aaronic 
high priest. In any case the seamless robe of 
Christ has often been taken as a type of the One 
(ideally) Undivided Church, e.g. by Cyprian in a 
famous passage (de Unit. Eccl. § 7), where he con- 
trasts the ‘incorrupta atque individua tunica’ of 
Christ with the prophet Ahijah’s robe, which he 
tore in duodecim scissuras in token of the disrup- 
tion of the kingdom (1 K 11°"), and concludes : 
‘sacramento vestis et signo declaravit ecclesize 
unitatem.’ For the part which the Holy Coat has 
played in legend at Treves and elsewhere, those who 
are curious in such matters may consult Gilden- 
meister and v. Sybel, Der Heilige Rock zu Trier und 
die 20 anderen heiligen ungenahten Rocke®, 1845. 

We may note finally: (1) that the word ‘coat’ 
(so RV; AV ‘fisher’s coat’) in Jn 217 stands for 
the large loose garment (érevdv7ns) which St. Peter 
threw as a covering over his almost naked body 
when he left his fishing and came into the Master's 
presence; (2) that it was the under-garments 
(xi7Gves) that the high priest rent when he ‘heard 
the blasphemy’ at our Lord’s trial (Mk 14"; see 
Swete’s notes, iz doc.). See also CLOKE, DREss. 

C. L. FELTOE. 

COCK.—See ANIMALS, p. 64", and following 
article. 


COCK-CROWING (dXexropomwria). — The word 
occurs only in Mk 13%, where it is evidently used 
to designate the third of four parts into which the 
night was divided—‘at even, or at midnight, or 
at the cock-crowing, or in the morning.’ In OT 
times there were only three watches in the night— 
the first, the middle, and the last; but by the 
time of Christ the Roman division into four 
watches had become common, though it had not 
altogether superseded the threefold division of the 
Jews. The night was reckoned, roughly speak- 
Ing, from our 6 P.M. to 6 A.M., and these twelve 
hours were divided into four watches of three 
hours each. Jerome says: ‘ Nox in quatuor vigilias 
dividitur, que singule trium horarum spatio sup- 
putantur’ (Ep. exl. 8). The cock-crowing in Mk 
13 thus refers to the third watch of the night, 
between the hours of 12 and 3. 

Although the noun ‘cock-erowing’ occurs only 
once in the NT, each of the four Evangelists 
records the fact that on the night of the betrayal 
Jesus forewarned Peter that before the cock erew 
he should thrice deny his Lord, and each of them 
also records a crowing of the cock immediately 
atter the denial (Mt 264 and 74: 7, T,)< 2934 and 60- 61, 
Jn 13° 187). In St. Mark we have the variations 
—all the more significant because of the writer's 
commonly acknowledged dependence upon the 
Petrine tradition—that Jesus said to Peter, ‘ Before 


? 
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the cock crow twice, thou shalt deny me thrice’; 
and in correspondence with this a record of two 
distinct cock-crowings (Mk 143°. 68. 72), 

Attempts have been made to distinguish between 
these two cock-crowings in St. Mark as occurring 
at definite seasons of the night, the one about 
midnight and the other at the first approach of 
dawn, just before the commencement of the fourth 
or morning watch, and to define the second of the 
two as the galliciniwm proper, and consequently 
the only one of which the other three Evangelists 
take notice. No doubt it is true that in the most 
distinctive sense of the word ‘ the cock-crowing,’ 
as an indication of time, refers to the breaking of 
the dawn; thus in the Talmud it is prescribed 
that at cock-crow the benediction shall be used: 
‘Praised be Thou, O God, the Lord of the world, 
that givest understanding to the cock to dis- 
tinguish between day and night.’ But as a matter 
of fact cocks crow during the night, in the East as 
elsewhere, at irregular times from midnight on- 
ward; and the narrative of Mk 14-72 does not 
suggest that there was an interval of anything 
like three hours between the first cock-crowing 
and the second. The probability is that Jesus 
meant no more than this, that before Peter him- 
self had twice heard the cock crow he should 
thrice have been guilty of his great denial. And 
if we accept St. Mark’s narrative as embodying 
Peter’s own account of the incident, it will seem 
natural that the disciple to whom the warning 
was directly addressed, and on whom it would 
make the deepest impression, should distinguish 
between two separate cock-crowings where others 
thought only of the last. 

There is no mention of the cock in the Mosaic 
law, and the supposed allusion to the breed in 1 K 
43 (on273, translated ‘fatted fowls’ both in AV 
and RV) is very doubtful. It may be that Solomon 
had imported these birds from the East; but, on 
the other hand, the fact that in the Talmudical 
literature the cock is always called by the name 
tarnégél (i398), suggests rather that it was intro- 
duced into Palestine from Babylonia.* But while 
the domestic fowl was quite familiar to the Jews 
of our Lord’s time, both the Mishna and the 
Midrash state that, so long as the Temple stood, 
the breeding or keeping of cocks in Jerusalem was 
forbidden, on the ground that by scratching in the 
earth they dug up unclean things, thus spreading 
the contagion of Levitical uncleanness, and even 
contaminating the sacrifices of the altar. On 
this ground exception has sometimes been taken, 
especially from Jewish sources, to the statements 
of the Evangelists as to the crowing of the cock in 
Jerusalem on the night before the crucifixion. But 
if such an ordinance existed, it is very unlikely 
that it could be strictly enforced in a city like 
Jerusalem, with a large and mixed population. 
In particular, we must remember that cock-fighting 
was one of the favourite sports of the Romans ; 
and the Roman soldiers of the garrison would con- 
cern themselves very little about any Jewish pro- 
hibition of this kind. 

LITERATURE. —Grimm-Thayer, Lexicon, 8.0. &Aexropogwvia ; 
Smith’s Lat.-Eng. Dict. s.v. ‘ Vigilia’; Meyer's Commentary on 
Matthew ; Lange’s Life of Christ; Andrews, Life of our Lord 
upon the Earth, p. 521; Encyc. Bibl. and Jewish Encyclo- 
pedia, articles ‘Cock’ and ‘Day’; Hastings’ DB, articles 
‘Cock’ and ‘Time,’ cf. Extra Vol. p. 477f. 

J. C. LAMBERT. 


COINS.—See MONEY. 


COLT.—See ANIMALS, p. 63*, and ENTRY INTO 
JERUSALEM. 

* A reference to the cock is found by some scholars in Pr 3031 
(EV ‘greyhound’), where the 1°] (zarzir) of MT is rendered 
by the LXX é2<zrwp; similarly Aquila and Theodotion, the 
Peshitta (abhakha) and the Vulgate (gallus). 
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COMFORT.—The English word ‘comfort’ means 
being made strong together. The idea seems to be 
that sorrow weakens or shatters the whole system 
of the afflicted man, and that the dispelling of his 
grief braces him up anew. ‘The sore is not merely 
plastered over or covered with a surface skin, but 
healed, so that the sufferer becomes as vigorous as 
before. Such is, indeed, the comfort imparted by 
Christ. In connexion therewith the words Ta.pa- 
katéw and dapréw, or Oappéw, are both employed. 
In NT beseech,’ ‘entreat,’ ‘exhort’ are all used 
as equivalents for mapaxadéw, while mapdxdnots is 
most frequently rendered ‘consolation’ in AV, and 
Gapséw or Pappew (the former in imperat. only) is 
commonly translated ‘to be of good cheer.’ “But 
both mapaxad\éw and aapdkAnows are occasionally 
rendered ‘comfort’ in AV (e.g. Mt 54, 2 Cor 18); 
while in RV ‘comfort’ has usually been substituted 
for ‘consolation’ of AV in the rendering of the 
noun. In three places (Mt 9”, Mk 10%, Lk 848) 
AV renders @dpce ‘Be of good comfort.’ In the 
first two RV substitutes ‘Be of good cheer,’ and 
in the last drops @dpoe from the text. In Jn, 
mapaxAnros, Which occurs four times (1416 26 1526 167), 
always appears in EV as ‘the Comforter.’ 

While the mission of Christ was mainly to save 
men from their sins, it was also His purpose to 
bring them true relief from their troubles. In His 
sermon at Nazareth (Lk 41627) He applied to Him- 
self the prophecy of Isaiah (6118), which tells that 
the Messiah was ‘to comfort all that mourn.’ He 
would indeed have failed to fulfil the Messianic 
expectation if He had not set Himself, alike by 
His person, His gospel, and His work, to heal the 
broken in heart and to comfort the people of God’s 
choice (cf. Is 40!). Among pious Jews the phrase 
had become a holy oath, [ta videam consolationem, 
ete. (Alford on Lk 2%), Thus Simeon is said to 
have been ‘looking for the consolation of Israel’ 
(loc. cit.), where rapdx\now has almost a personal 
import as though equivalent to roy Xpucrdv Kuploy. 
The whole gospel of Jesus Christ is therefore one 
of good tidings to the afflicted, the destitute, the 
oppressed. The removal of the cause of woe in- 
volves the furtherance of the cure of woe. In 
answer to the Baptist’s question, Jesus named, as 
one of the signs that He was 6 ’Epxépuevos, ‘the 
poor have good tidings preached to them’ (evayyeNl- 
¢ovra). Accordingly, in the very forefront of His 

rogramme as announced in the Sermon on the 
Moung, Christ gave the beatitude of comfort to 
the mourners (Mt 54). As the Revealer of the 
Father, moreover, He was bound to make comfort 
one of the most prominent features of His ministry, 
not less in action than in word. The Fatherly 
pity (Ps 103!) and the Motherly tenderness (Is 
66") of the All-merciful must be set forth by the 
Son of God, if, looking on Him and listening to 
Him, men were to be able to see the image and to 
hearken to the voice of God. 

Christ is well fitted to afford comfort not only 
by His Divine knowledge of our deepest needs and 
of what best meets these needs, but by His own 
human experience of affliction and woe. The 
Man of Sorrows, the One acquainted with grief, 
as well as the God of all comfort, He can appre- 
ciate the necessity of consolation as well as apply 
the consolation that is availing. Having suffered 
in temptation, He is able to succour them that 
are tempted (He 218) The pangs of Him who 
‘himself bare our sicknesses’ fitted Him for being 
the true Physician for the wounded in heart. 
Through His own weariness He has won anulti- 
tudes of the heavy-laden to come to Him’ for 
rest.* The exceeding sorrow even unto death of 
His own soul as He took the cup from His 

*In Expos. Times, viii. 239 and x. 48, Nestle shows that rest 
and comfort are ‘almost identical for Semitic feeling.’ 
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Father’s hand that He might taste death for 
every man, has made Him able to give ease 
and peace to His people in the valley of the 
shadow. One of the oceasions when comfort is 
most needed is bereavement: and perhaps the 
tears of Jesus at the tomb of Lazarus (Jn 11°) 
have been as potent to solace the stricken as His 
word to the widow of Nain, ‘Weep not’ (Lk 7?%). 
When upon the cross He commended to one 
another’s care and sympathy the Virgin Mother 
and the beloved disciple: ‘Woman, behold thy son!’ 
‘Behold thy mother !’ (Jn 19” ”), we see how truly 
Christ entered into the heart of the afflicted 
children of men. 

Christ’s dealing with His own chosen followers 
was one of special tenderness in their hour of 
sorrow. He knew that while on the whole His 
departure was expedient for them, yet it would 
be a terrible wrench, and expose them to bitter 
persecution. He therefore consoled them when 
sorrow filled their heart by telling them that He 
would not leave them orphans (épdavovs, AV ‘com- 
fortless,’ RV ‘desolate’). After His ascension He 
would be nearer to them in spiritual presence than 
when with them in the flesh (Jn 1418-9, ef. Mt 28°). 
By rising from the dead He would be Victor over 
the world in its direst and fiercest assault, and 
if they shared with Him the world’s hate they 
would also share His triumph. The discourse 
(Jn 14-16) which began, ‘Let not your heart be 
troubled : ye believe in God, believe also in me,’ 
fitly ended, ‘In the world ye shall have tribulation : 
but be of good cheer; I have overcome the world.’ 

The idea of future compensation for present 
sufferings is not wanting in the ‘consolation in 
Christ.’ In His Father’s House are many man- 
sions, on entering which He goes to prepare a place 
for His disciples, where they shall both behold, and 
be partakers of, His glory (Jn 14? 1774), The 
same idea of a compensating ‘weight of glory’ for 
‘light affliction which is but for a moment’ (2 Co 
4!) is involved in the parable where Abraham says 
of Lazarus, ‘Now he is comforted’ (Lk 167). On 
the other hand, those who are now satisfied with 
their riches and have no hunger for righteous- 
ness, the men of the world who have their portion 
in this life, ‘have received their consolation’ 
(Cke64): 

See also following article. 

ARTHUR POLLOK SYM. 

COMFORTER (rapd«\nros).—A term applied to 
Christ in RVm of 1 Jn 2!, and four times (Jn 1418: 26 
15° 167) to the Holy Spirit. For the meaning of 
the original and the probable source from which 
St. John derived it, see art. ‘Paraclete’ in Hast- 
ings’ DB ili. 665-668. The active sense is con- 
fined to ecclesiastical usage, and may have been 
emphasized by translators, from its appropriate- 
ness to the circumstances amidst which the word 
first occurs in Jn 141°; but the passive sense may 
still be traced in relation to the Father and the 
Son, the Spirit being called and sent by Them to 
the help of men, as well as for the purpose of 
witnessing for God at the tribunal of the human 
reason (Jn 15°), The English term is, however, 
quite inadequate. Whilst there is a suggestion 
of actual consolation in Jn 141, the principal 
points of St. John’s teaching are that the mission 
of the Spirit is contingent upon the departure of 
Christ (Jn 167), is theneeforward continuous and 
permanent (Jn 14!), and includes functions in re- 
gard to both classes of men, the disciples and ‘the 
world.’ The latter He will convict (Jn 16°") in 
respect of the three decisive matters of sin, right- 
eousness, and judgment. With still a significant 
preference for words of an intellectual bearing, 
He will continue and complete the instruction 
begun by Christ (Jn 14%), and guide the disciples 


COMING AGAIN 


‘into all the truth’ (Jn 16"). See art. HoLy 
Spirit. The predominant cast of these phrases, 


almost all pointing to mental processes, is in itself 
a sufficient evidence of the unfitness of the term 
‘Comforter,’ for which ‘ Paraclete’ (wh. see) might 
with advantage be substituted. 


: R. W. Moss. 

COMING AGAIN.—Though He had appeared in 
the world to found the kingdom of God and fulfil 
the Messianic hope in its true spiritual meaning 
[see ADVENT], Jesus repeatedly gave it to be 
understood that the object of His mission would 
not be perfectly attained in that first coming 
among men. There was to be a break in His 
visible connexion with earthly affairs (Mt 16) ; 
He would depart for a time (Jn 14 167) ; but He 
promised that He would come again to continue 
His work and carry it on to complete fulfilment. 
As the clouds of danger gathered, and a violent 
death loomed in view, He began to speak with 
growing frequency of a marvellous and triumphant 
return, in which His living presence and power 
would be gloriously revealed. His sayings on this 
subject, however, are not always easy to inter- 
pret; they do not all refer to the same event; we 
find in them traces of His having in His mind 
more than one coming, and, in several cases, it is 
only by a careful study of the context that we can 
discover to which coming His words were meant to 
voint, 

: The comings of which Jesus spoke from time to 
time may be distinguished as follows : 

4. His coming after His death to make patent 
to the disciples His continued and exalted life, 
and thereby to establish their faith in Him as their 
eyer-living Lord. He predicted a meeting with 
them in Galilee (Mt 26°, Mk 14°), and indicated 
that though for a little while they should not see 
Him, yet after a little while again they should see 
Him (Jn 14?9 1635). 

2. His coming to enter into fellowship with the 
disciples in a closer spiritual reunion, As the 
Risen One, He was to return to them and abide 
with them continually (Jn 148"), manifesting His 
presence through the Paraclete, the Spirit of truth, 
and guiding, teaching, sustaining them by His 
gracious working in their hearts (1418 17 1526 1614), 
It would appear that in this sense Jesus regarded 
His coming again as a vital experience, to be 
shared by all believers in all after generations, 
thus foreshadowing His abiding presence through 
the Spirit in the Christian Church. 

3. His coming to remove the disciples from their 
toils and struggles on earth, and take them to the 
place He would prepare for them in His Father’s 
ee (Jn 14***), that where He was they might be 
also. 

4, His coming at the great crises of history to 
bring to their disastrous issues the sins of societies, 
nations, and religious institutions, and to vindi- 
cate His power over all the corrupt agencies in the 
world that oppose His truth. In the solemn dis- 
course on the future recorded in Mt 24 and Mk 13, 
there are certain passages which, as usually inter- 
preted, convey the impression that the destruction 
of Jerusalem and the fall of the Jewish State was 
one such momentous crisis that Jesus had par- 
ticularly in view (Mt 2415-22. 82-34 fk 1314-28. 29. 30 , 
ef. Lk 194-44 210-2. 82. 88 9398-30) although His words 
may be recognized as covering also all other 
marked epochs in history, in which His triumphant 
glory and the impotence of all the world-powers 
that come into conflict with Him are made clear. 
The course of events which was to culminate in 
the ruin of Jerusalem was to be the first startling 
revelation of His victorious energy in asserting 
His supremacy in the affairs of men ‘and nations ; 
and this is apparently suggested, in vivid figura- 
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tive language, by the statement to the high priest, 
*Hencetorth’—from this time onward—‘ye shall 
see the Son of Man sitting at the right hand of 
power, and coming in the clouds of heaven’ (Mt 
26°), as if a process of judicial and retributive 
manifestations of His power in human _ history 
would then begin. 

5. His final coming at the end of the dispensa- 
tion He had inaugurated, to sit in judgment over 
all classes and nations of men, to apportion their 
merit and demerit, decide their destinies, over- 
throw all evil, and bring the kingdom of God to 
its supreme triumph and glory. This final and 
most decisive coming—which will be more fully 
discussed under PAROUSIA—is described in terms 
that betoken the appearance of Jesus in august 
splendour and irresistible authority. He is to 
come in the glory of His Father with His angels, 
and reward every man according to his works (Mt 
16°7) ; seated on the throne of His glory, He is to 
gather before Him all nations, and separate them 
one from another as a shepherd divides His sheep 
from the goats (Mt 25*!: **), That is to be the Last 
Day, the termination of the existing order of 
things, when all pretences will be exposed, obsti- 
nate unbelief and ungodliness punished, and faith- 
fulness crowned with its eternal reward. 

That these several comings were present to the 
mind of Jesus, seems sutticiently evident when His 
recorded utterances are duly weighed. We may 
assume that they were regarded by Him as the 
forms of manifestation by which, in the future, He 
would give proof of His living presence and conquer- 
ing power. They were the varying stages in the 
development, after His death, of His victorious 
work for the establishment of righteousness and 
the destruction of evil. Hence they could all be 
conceived and predicted under one name ; but, as 
Beyschlag remarks, under the conditions of pro- 
phecy, each stage was not seen as something apart ; 
they were felt and described as so many phases 
of the whole, according to the suggestion of the 
moment (NT Theol. i. 202). On that account there 
is discernible in the predictions of Jesus an occa- 
sional blending of one coming with another 3 at 
least in the reports furnished by the Evangelists 
it does not always distinctly appear to what pre- 
cise form of His future manifestation His words 
apply. Probably in the consciousness of Jesus all 
His future comings were wrapped up, as in a seed, 
in the thought of His spiritual coming, His coming 
in the fulness of His spiritual life and power, as 
an effective and abiding force on the side of God, 
to act on the hearts and lives of His faithful fol- 
lowers, and also on the general life of the world. 
This view makes His several comings fall into 
line as phases or stages of a continuous process, 
which, sometimes through the quickened vitality 
of His Church, sometimes through the catastrophic 
action of the moral laws and forces which lie 
behind the movements of human society, His in- 
vincible operation should be revealed, until the 
final consummation is reached in the sovereign 
manifestation of His authority and glory at the 
end of the age. 

Tt has been suggestively shown by Wendt 
(Teaching of Jesus, vol. ii. 297, 305) that it is on 
the utterances of Jesus regarding His spiritual 
coming in the hearts of believers that the Fourth 
Gospel lays the principal and almost exclusive 
stress; and probably it is in the light of Jesus 
predictions of this spiritual or dynamical coming 
that we are to find the clue to what He meant in 
His sayings respecting the historical coming or 
comings, and the great apocalyptic coming, which 
the Synoptics report with special fulness and 
detail. The coming again of Jesus may thus be 
conceived as a series of manifestations of His 


_ physical. 


living presence and activity in the world, cul- 
minating ina glorious triumph at the Last Day, 
when He shall sit as Judge of all. 

G. M‘HARDY. 

COMING To CHRIST.—Under this heading we 
bring together a number of passages, all sayings 
ot Jesus, most of them in the Fourth Gospel, which 
express at once His- widest invitation to men and 
His strongest claims upon them. Outside these 
there is a much larger group of passages, occurring 
in all the Gospels, many of which are intimately 
connected with the inner group. The expression 
thus frequently occurring, and used in the few 
passages first mentioned to convey the deepest 
truths of the gospel, is based on the everyday 
events of our Lord’s ministry and of ordinary life. 
In its literal meaning it occurs constantly through- 
out the Gospel narrative. We may here disregard 
this widest class of passages, which speak of the 
multitudes who, from very various motives, ‘came 
to Christ’ to see and to hear Him, and fix our 
attention on those which have a moral and spiritual 
significance. The latter, bearing directly on the 
proclamation of the Kingdom of God and on the 
conditions of membership in it, are of supreme 
Importance. 

The constructions used in these groups of passages may here 
be noticed. In nearly all of them we have the simple verb 
zvxomos followed by xpos with the accusative. In Mt 1123 we 
have the interjectional adverb dedre with zpos and the accusa- 
tive. In the kindred passage, He 725, the compound szpocép- 
xouxs occurs with the dative. In a closely allied group of 
passages, which we shall have occasion to notice later, foyctcs 
is followed by éricw and the genitive. The call to the earliest 
disciples is deire éricw wou (Mt 419, Mk,117). In some passages 
(Mt 1624 1914, Jn 540 644; of, 754. 36 821f 1333) the aorist of Eppojeacs 
is used, the ‘coming’ being regarded as complete, while in 
others the use of the present indicates that the ‘coming’ is 
thought of as in progress (cf. Westcott on Jn 644).. In Jn 637 
v= with zpos and the accusative signifies arrival, attainment. 
In many passages of the second group, some of which will be 
used in illustration of the subject, we have the fact of the 


coming without the use of any of the phrases here men- 
tioned. i 


Among the crowds who flocked to Jesus were 
many who came, or who were brought by their 
friends, because of some special need. Blind and 
deaf and dumb came to have their lost senses 
restored (Mt 9? 202 Mk 7328 Jn 91 e¢-al.). 
Lepers cried to Him for cleansing (Mt 8?" | Lk 
17!*#-). The lame and the palsied came, or were 
brought, to Him for renewal of their powers (Mt 
978. || Jn 57%), More than once the friends of the 
dying or the dead came beseeching Him to give 
them back their loved ones from the. grasp of 
death (Mt 98 || Jn 11"). Obviously this ‘com- 
ine’ was in most cases much more than a mere 
physical fact. The whole motive does not in all 
cases lie open to us, but in many we know, and in 
others there is no room for doubt, that there was 
behind the coming an attraction of His person, a 
perception of and faith in His power to bless, a 
confidence in His merey and grace, apart from 
which even the most needy would not have been 
moved to come to Him. This is in some instances 
conspicuously clear, and is recognized by Jesus 
with joy. Thus the ‘faith’ of the centurion (Mt 
85") is declared to be greater than any He had 
found in Israel. For her ‘great faith’ the prayer 
of the Syro-Pheenician woman is granted (Mt 
15"-), The latter is one of many cases in which 
the faith of those who came to Him was tested by 
Jesus before He complied with their request (cf. 
Mt 9%, Jn 448, and many others). This testing of 
faith shows the spiritual significance of the inci- 
dents, even where the blessing craved and granted, 
looked at merely from the outside, is purely 
This is still more the case where the 
need which brought men to Christ was not physical, 
but moral or spiritual, e.g. Nicodemus to some 
extent (Jn 3), Zacchzeus the chief publican (Lk 
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192*-), the woman who was a sinner (Lk 7°), and 
many others. ; 

From these cases we pass by an easy transi- 
tion to the higher level of meaning of the phrase 
‘coming to Christ.? The passages in which this 
occurs are entirely words of Jesus. He calls men 
to come to Him. For the most part His call is 
that of gracious, loving invitation. But the con- 
demnation of the Jews because they would not 
come to Him (Jn 5”; ef. Mt 22%, Jn 16°) shows 
that under the graciousness of the invitation there 
lies the assertion of a paramount claim. ‘These 
are two aspects of Christ’s call which it may be 
well to consider to some extent apart. Experi- 
mentally they must always go together. 

In Mt 11% we have the great call of Jesus to 
those who ‘labour and are heavy laden,’ with its 
promise of ‘rest.’ These verses bear a likeness to 
several passages of the OT, especially to Jer 6° 
‘Thus saith the Lord, Stand ye in the ways and 
see, and ask for the old paths, where is the good 
way, and walk therein, and ye shall find rest for 
your souls.’ But the Heb. word y\mp ‘rest,’ is 
rendered in the LXX not by dvdmavow, the word 
used in Mt 11% (cf. dvaratow, v.*8), but by ayuicudv 
(or dyacudv). Some have thought that there is 
here an echo of the words of Jesus ben Sira (Sir 
624. 28f- 5123-27), with which our Lord was probably 
familiar (see Hapositor’s Greek Testament, in loco). 
But the words of Christ, in the greatness of the 
call and of the promise, and in the connexion of 
both with His own person, go far beyond those of 
Ben Sira or anything which we find in the canoni- 
cal books of the OT. The call is probably ad- 
dressed in the first instance to those who, groaning 
under ‘the yoke of the law,’ which generations of 
Rabbinic teaching and Pharisaic formalism had 
made intolerable, had no hope of rest for their 
souls. But it goes beyond that, as the whole 
mninistry of Christ shows, to all those on whom 
the burdens of life press heavily, and especially to 
those who are being borne down by the weight of 
sin. To all Christ offers ‘rest,’ a ceasing from the 
crushing weight and from the hopeless toil, an 
inward, satisfying peace. 

The words of Jesus in Jn 7*7 (cf. 6°) are even 
greater than those just considered. Under the 
natural figure of ‘ thirst’ and the companion figure 
of ‘hunger,’ He speaks of the deepest needs and 
longings of the soul of man—not those which are 
passing and accidental, but those which are essen- 
tial and permanent, above all, the need of God— 
and promises to all who come to Him a perfect 
and abiding satisfaction. They should not only 
themselves be satisfied, but by the ‘receiving’ of 
the Holy Spirit should become sources of blessing 
to others. 

To these two great promises we may add the 
words of Jesus in Jn 5®, which imply, under the 
condemnation of those who would not come to 
Him, a promise of ‘life’ to those who do come. 
This evidently means a life other than that which 
they already had, a life in union with God as con- 
trasted with their life apart from Him, a life in 
whose abundance man finds perfect satisfaction 
and the purpose of God is realized, a life which is 
eternal. Into the enjoyment of this life he who 
‘cometh to Christ’ enters at once, but its full 
realization belongs to the future. 

The supreme promise of Christ, embracing and 
transcending all others, is implied in Jn 148 «No 
man cometh to the Father but by me.’ Access to 
God, fellowship with Him, are dependent on com- 
ing to Christ, and are promised to all who come to 
Him (ef. Jn 637»), 

We infer from our study of the passages cited, 
that, on one side, ‘coming to Christ’ is practically 
synonymous with faith in Him. It is the active 
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movement of the soul towards Christ. More than 
once ‘cometh’ and ‘believeth’ occur as parallel, if 
not virtually synonymous, expressions (cf. Jn 6° 
737), ©The first word presents faith in deed as 
active and outward, the second presents faith in 
thought as resting and inward’ (Westcott on Jn 
6%). The ‘coming’ is the response of the soul in 
its natural cravings, in its need, in its sin, to the. 
call of Christ. It is its recognition in act, the act 
of trust, of His readiness to receive and His 
power to bless. ‘ ; 

This, however, is only one side of the meaning 
of the phrase. There is another which is largely 
overlooked, perhaps because it doés not immedi- 
ately appeal to man’s sense of need. 

Christ’s condemnation of the unbelieving Jews 
(Jn 5%”) has already been mentioned. This implies 
that man’s destiny depends on his attitude to 
Christ. In Lk 6% this is still more clearly 
stated. ‘Coming,’ the first movement of the soul 
to Christ, is associated with, and derives spiritual 
and permanent value from, hearing and doing the 
words of Christ. The mere lip acknowledgment 
of Him is nothing, or worse than nothing, for it 
brings disaster ; the heart acknowledgment, issu- 
ing in obedience, is everything. This is stated 
even more strongly in Lk 14° ‘If any man cometh 
unto me, and hateth not his own father, and 
mother, and wife, and children, and brethren, and 
sisters, yea, and his own life also, he cannot be my 
disciple.’ The next verse carries us a step further, 
from the ‘coming to’ to the ‘coming after,’ from 
the negative ‘hating’ or renunciation to the posi- 
tive ‘ bearing’ or ‘taking up’ of the cross (cf. Mt 
16%, Mk 84, Lk 9?5). These are Christ’s conditions 
of discipleship, stringent, at first sight even re- 
pulsive. Mt 10%? may be compared with Lk 14°, 
not as toning down the demands of Christ, but as 
helping us to understand them. He claims to be 
the first, and in a profound sense the only ones 
of man’s affection and devotion. None other shall 
stand before Him, none other beside Him. There 
is here no condemnation, no abrogation of the 
claims of human affection, which are Divine in 
their origin, and have been strengthened and 
beautified under the influence of Christ. But 
there is a demand that these shall stand aside, 
shall be put aside ruthlessly and with the heart’s 
whole passion, so far as they come into conflict or 
rivalry with the claims of Christ. The ‘great 
poseoesone > of the rich young ruler stood between 
1im and Christ. Father and mother, wife and 
child, do the same with others. If so, ‘he cannot 
be my disciple.’ Further, Christ demands the 
taking up of the cross ; that is, not the acceptance 
of trials, often trifling trials, as they come to us, 
to which in common use this great word has been 
reduced, but the readiness, for His sake, to follow 
Him to shame and to death. 

While, then, ‘coming to Christ’ means, on the 
one hand, faith in Him, a movement of the soul 
to Him for the acceptance of the blessings He 
offers, it means, on the other hand, no less clearly 
an absolute surrender of the soul, of the whole 
man to Him. This aspect of the truth already 
emerges in Mt 11°" «Take my yoke upon you, and 
learn of me. . . . For my yoke is easy, and my 
burden is light.’ This involves the recognition of 
Him as ‘Lord,’ a whole-hearted obedience, an 
absolute surrender in which nothing, not even the 
dearest object of earthly affection, shall weigh 
with us against Him, a readiness to suffer shame 
and death for His sake. This is to ‘come to him’ 
in the fullest sense, to come ‘to’ in order to coming 
‘after’; this is to become His disciple. It seems 
harsh and repellent: it is not really so. It is the 
detachment from the lower in order to attachment 
to the higher, It is the weaning, it may be the 
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wrenching, of the soul from all else, that it may 
be united to God. There is no other way to the 
highest good. 

_ The call of Christ, whether it be regarded as an 
Invitation or as a claim, raises in an acute form the 
question of His Person. Its bearing on this can 
only be indicated, not fully discussed, in this 
article. Christ’s call is, on the one hand, a uni- 
versal eall. The ‘all ye’ of Mt 11° has no limits 
of space or time within the limits of human per- 
sonality and need. It is the gospel for all men of 
all times and of all lands. It is the keynote of 
the whole NT and of all evangelical thought and 
preaching. On the other hand, Christ’s eall is an 
exclusive call. It is ‘Come unto me,’ shutting out 
all other teachers or saviours. He professes to be 
able to satisfy all human need, even the deepest — 
that of the consciousness of sin. He claims to be 
the only object of affection and obedience. He 
declares Himself the only way to God. Either 
His professions and claims are false and absurd, or 
He is more than a man, more than the greatest 
among the great, than the best among the good. 
If we admit His claims—and they find the fullest 
justification in the history of faith—we must 
make our confession with St. Peter: ‘Thou 
art. the Christ, the Son of the living God’ (Mt 
16S): 

Another question, the full discussion of which 
lies beyond the scope of this article, must be 
mentioned. The movement of the soul to Christ 
does not originate with itself. Jesus traces it to 
the ‘drawing’ of the Father (Jn 6"; ef. Jn 12°). 
In this we have a suggestion of the doctrine of the 
Holy Spirit. But it is obvious that this involves 
neither compulsion on the one hand nor lessening 
of human responsibility on the other. A man’s 
coming to Christ, under the Divine influence, is a 
voluntary surrender. A man’s refusal to come is 
and will be just ground of condemnation. 

It remains only to point out the harmony of the 
rest of the NT with the teaching of Christ in the 
Gospels in respect of our subject. The phrase 
‘coming to Christ’ belongs, it is true, almost ex- 
clusively to the Gospels, and is found in its highest 
meaning mainly in that of St. John (but see 1 P 24, 
Rey 22", and cf. He 7”). Butall the NT is Christo- 
centric, and implies a call to men to come to 
Christ. ‘In none other is there salvation: for 
neither is there any other name under heaven that 
is given among men wherein we must be saved’ 
(Ac 42), sums up the whole teaching of NT history 
and letters. But there is a difference between the 
Gospels and the other books which it is important 
to notice, not a difference in essential truth, but in 
the point of view from which it is presented. In 
the Gospels, ‘Come unto me’ is the personal call of 
Christ as teacher and Lord. In the rest of the 
NT the call is to the crucified and ascended Christ. 
This is indeed anticipated in the Gospels (e.g. Mt 
20%, Jn 12%? et al.), but its full development before 
the death of Christ would have been premature, if 
not impossible. Immediately after the Crucifixion 
and Ascension, however, these two great historical 
facts are placed in the foreground of Apostolic 

reaching, ¢.g. in St. Peter’s sermon on the day of 

entecost (Ac 2), in his remonstrance with the 
people after the healing of the lame man (ch. 3), in 
the declaration before the Council (5%). They 
are the central truths of the Pauline and other 
letters: ‘We preach Christ crucified’ (1 Coa 1”); 
‘Far be it from me to glory, save in the cross of 
our Lord Jesus Christ’ (Gal 64), ‘He is able to 
save to the uttermost them that draw near to God 
through him, seeing he ever liveth to make inter- 
cession for them’ (He 7”, ef. Rev 5° etc.). We 
must interpret the invitation and the claim in the 
light of the Cross and of the Throne. 
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CHARLES 8S. MACALPINE. 

COMMANDMENTS.— As commandments (évrodal) 
Jesus recognizes (1) the injunctions of the Deca- 
logue, (2) certain other requirements of similar 
ethical character laid down in the Law. In one 
instance (Mk 10°) the Mosaic regulation for divorce 
is quoted as a ‘commandment,’ but its temporary 
provisional nature is clearly indicated. ‘This com- 
mandment,’ given for a time in view of special 
circumstances, is implicitly contrasted with the 
true and abiding évrodal. In the case of a purely 
ritual ordinance the term mpocéragev is used (Mt 84, 
Miki) ik'5'): 

The main passages in which our Lord defines His attitude to 
the commandments are: (1) the exposition in the Sermon on 
the Mount (Mt 517-48); (2) the criticism of Pharisaic tradition 
(Mt 151-20, Mk 71-23; cf. also Mt 23); (3) the reply to the rich 
young ruler (Mt 1917-21, Mk 1019-21, Lk 1820-22); (4) the dialogue 
with the lawyer (Mt 2235-40, Mk 122834, Lk 1025-37), The treat- 
ment of the Sabbath commandment (Mk 22427, Lk 61-10 1310-16) 
will have to be considered under Law and SaBBaTH. 

It is assumed by Jesus that the commandments 
were given directly by God, and as such they are 
contrasted with the ‘traditions of men’ (Mt 15%, 
Mk 7*°). This assumption of their Divine origin 
determines His whole attitude towards them. As 
ordained by God they are valid for all time and 
authoritative; the keeping of them is the neces- 
sary condition of eternal life (Mt 19!’, Mk 10) ; 
men will take rank in the Kingdom of Heaven 
according to their obedience to the commandments 
(Mt 5"). It is objected to the Pharisees as their 
chief offence that they have perverted and overlaid 
with tradition the commandments of God (Mt 15°, 
Mk 7’). 

In view, then, of the Divine origin of the com- 
mandments, Jesus accepts them as the eternal 
basis of morality. His own ethic is presented not 
as something new, but as a truer and more inward 
interpretation of the existing Law. It has been 
maintained (most notably in recent times by 
Tolstoi) that Jesus in the Sermon on the Mount 
enacts an entirely new moral code,—tive new laws 
in contrast to those ordained ‘in old time.’ This, 
however, is opposed to His own declaration, ‘I 
came not to destroy but to fulfil.? The authority 
which He claims for Himself is not an authority to 
originate laws, but to explain more fully in their 
Divine intention those already laid down by God. 
‘It was said to them of old time,—I say unto you,’ 
implies an opposition not of the Decalogue and the 
new Christian code, but of the ancient interpreta- 
tion of the Decalogue and the Christian interpreta- 
tion. Where the men of old time stopped short 
with the letter, Jesus unfolds the inward principle 
which must henceforth be accepted as the true aim 
of the commandment. ‘Thou shalt not kill’ pro- 
hibits anger, scorn, contention. ‘Thou shalt not 
commit adultery ’ demands chastity of heart as well 
as of outward act. The law that forbids false 
swearing requires in the last resort abstinence 
from all oaths, and perfect simplicity and truthful- 
ness. The case is somewhat different with the two 
remaining rules which are subjected to criticism 
(‘an eye for an eye,’ ‘thou shalt love thy neighbour 
and hate thine enemy’). Here our Lord indeed 
appears to set new laws of His own over against 
the imperfect maxims of the ancient morality. 
But He is still emphasizing what He conceives to 
be the real drift of the Divine legislation, in con- 
trast to the false and limited constructions which 
men had placed upon it. : 

* The ethical teaching of Jesus is thus based on the 
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Divinely- given commandments. It claims to be 
nothing more than a ‘fulfilment,’ a reinterpreta- 
tion of them in the light of their inward spirit and 
purpose. At the same time, they are So trans- 
formed by this unfolding of their ultimate intention, 
as to result in a code of morality which is radically 
new. This is recognized in the Fourth Gospel, 
where the originality of the Christian law is 
brought into clear prominence (see art. NEw Com- 
MANDMENT). It remains to consider how Jesus, 
while accepting the commandments, replaced them 
in effect by a new ethic, different in character as 
well as wider in range. The process by which 
He thus transformed them ean be traced, with 
sufficient distinctness, in the Synoptic teaching. 
(1) The Moral Law is freed from its association 
with outward ritual. Jesus does not definitely 
abrogate the ritual ordinances (‘ye ought not to 
leave the other undone,’ Mt 23%), but He makes 
the distinction plain between these and the higher 
obligations, justice, mercy, and faith. He sub- 
ordinates the law of the Sabbath to the require- 
ments of duty and humanity (Mk 2”7, Lk 6° 13%: 1%) ; 
He confronts the formal piety of His time with the 
Divine demand as stated by Hosea: ‘I will have 
mercy and not sacrifice’ (Mt 9'%127) ; He challenges 
the whole system of rules concerning meat and 
drink by His great principle, ‘that which cometh 
out, not that which goeth in, defileth a man’ (Mt 
154, Mk 75). This principle, applied to its full 
extent, meant the abolition of the Levitical law. 
(2) In a similar manner the ‘traditions’ which 
had gathered’ around the Law and obscured its 
genuine meaning are swept away. The ethical 


teaching of Jesus is directed, in the first place, _ 


to restoring the commandments to their original 
simplicity and purity. In the glosses and corol- 
laries with which Pharisaic ingenuity had overlaid 
them, He sees an attempt to narrow the scope and 
weaken the full stringency of the Divine law. He 
instances the casuistry which made it possible to 
evade a strict obedience to the command, ‘ Honour 
thy father and mother’ (Mt 15.8, Mk 7°18), As 
against such triflmg with the law of God, He 
insists on an honest acceptance of it in its plain 
and literal meaning. ‘The ten thousand command- 
ments into which the Decalogue had been divided 
and subdivided are to give place again to the 
simple ten. ; 

(3) Not only is the Moral Law restored to its 
original purity, but it is simplified still further. 
While accepting the commandments as all given 
by God, Jesus recognizes that they are of different 
grades of importance. When the young ruler asked 
Him which of them were life-giving, He singles 
out the more distinctively ethical: ‘Do not commit 
adultery, do not kill, do not steal, do not bear 
false witness, defraud not, honour thy father and 
mother’ (Mk 101% 18, Mt 191% 19, Lk 18”). So the 
question of the lawyer, ‘ Which is the great com- 
mandment?’ is admitted by Jesus to be a just one. 
It is significant that in His answer to it He does 
not quote from the Decalogue itself, but from Dt 
6° and Ly 19%. He thus indicates that it is not the 
formal enactments which are sacred and binding, 
but the grand principles that lie behind them. 
Those sayings extraneous to the Decalogue, which 
yet lay bare its essential meaning, are ‘ greater’ 
than any of the set commandments. 

(4) The two requirements thus singled out are 
declared to be not only the greatest, but the sum 
and substance of all the’ others. The Law in its 
multiplicity runs back to the two root-demands of 
love to God and love to men. Of these two, Jesus 
insists on the former as ‘the first and great com- 
mandment.’ The duty of love to God is at once 
the highest duty required of man, and that which 
determines the right performance of all the rest. 
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In this sense we must explain the words that fol- 
low: ‘The second is like to it’ (Mt 22°79, Mk 
1229-31), Its ‘likeness’ does not consist merely in 
its similar largeness of scope or in its similar 
emphasis on love, but in its essential identity with 
the other commandment. The love to man which 
it demands is the outward expression, the evidence 
and eftect of love to God (ct. Gal 5° ‘ Faith that 
worketh by love’; 1 Jn 4 ‘He that loveth not his 
brother whom he hath seen, how can‘he love God 
whom he hath not seen?’). Thus in our Lord’s 
summary of the Law we have more than a resolu- 
tion of the Ten Commandments into two, corre- 
sponding broadly to the two divisions of the Deca- 


| logue. We have a clear indication that even those 


two are ultimately reducible to one. 

(5) In this ‘summary’ the Moral Law, however 
simplified and purified, is still presented under the 
form of outward enactment. The early Catholic 
Church so accepted it, and set the nova lex imposed 
by Jesus on a similar footing with the Law of 
Moses. Jesus Himself, however, passed wholly 
beyond the idea of an outward statutory law. His 
demand is for an inward disposition so attempered 
to the will of God that it yields a spontaneous 
obedience. This demand is implicit in the ‘sum- 
mary,’ couched though it is in the terms of formal 
enactment. It says nothing of particular moral 
actions, and insists solely on love, the inward frame 
of mind in which all right conduct has its source 
and motive: ‘A good man out of the good treasure 
of his heart bringeth forth that which is good’ 
(Lk 6); ‘ Either make the tree good and his fruit 
good, or else make the tree corrupt and his fruit 
corrupt’ (Mt 12*%), The ultimate aim of our Lord’s 
ethical teaching is to produce a morality which 
will be independent of outward ordinance, and arise 
spontaneously out of the pure heart. 

Thus the Decalogue, which in appearance is only 
revised and expounded, is virtually superseded by 
Christ. He bases morality on a new principle of 
inward harmony with God’s will, and diseards the 
whole idea involved in the term ‘commandment.’ 
It follows that in three essential respects His ethic 
differs from that which found its highest expression 
in the Decalogue. (a) Its demands are positive as 
distinguished from the old system of prohibitory 
rule. The Rabbinical precept, ‘Do not to another 
what would be painful to yourself,’ is adopted with 
a simple change that alters its whole character 
(Mt 7%). Where there is an inward impulse to 
goodness, it will manifest itself in active love 
towards men, in positive obedience to the will of 
God. (6) The ethic of Jesus makes an absolute 
demand in contrast to the limited requirements of 
the ancient Law. The chief purpose of the exposi- 
tion in the Sermon on the Mount is to illustrate 
and enforce this difference. ‘I say unto you, Re- 
frain not only from the forbidden act, but from 
evil looks and thoughts. Obey the Moral Law 
without condition or reservation. Be perfect as 
your Father in heaven is perfect’ (cf. the ‘seventy 
times seven’ of Mt 18%). This absolute demand is 
likewise involved in the substitution of an inward 
spirit for a statutory law. The moral task is no 
longer outwardly prescribed for us, and makes an 
infinite claim on our willing obedience. (c) As 
opposed to the Decalogue with its hard and fast 
requirements, the teaching of Jesus imposes a ‘law 
of liberty.’ The moral life, springing from the 
inward disposition, is self-determined. It possesses 
in itself a power of right judgment which makes it 
independent of any outward direction. It origin- 
ates its own rules of action, and adapts them with 
an endless flexibility to all changing circumstances 
and times. 

Our Lord’s ‘fulfilment’ of the ancient Law has 
thus its outcome in a new morality which cannot 
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be separated from His gospel as a whole. What 
He demands in the last resort is a change of nature 
such as can be effected only by faith in Him and 
possession of His spirit. The ultimate bearing of 
His criticism of the commandments is well indi- 
cated in the words of Luther: ‘Habito Christo 
facile condemus lees et omnia recte judicabimus. 
Immo novos decalogos faciemus, qui clariores erunt 
quam Mosis decalogus, sieut facies Christi clarior 
est quam facies Mosis.’ See also ErHics. 
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COMMISSION.—Christ’s last recorded words to 
His disciples, as contained in Matthew's Gospel, 
are weighted with the impressiveness befitting 
such an occasion. They contain a commission, 
which focusses the duty of professed followers 
with regard to His own Person and Work. All 
four Evangelists give this Commission in one form 
or another (Mt 28!*#-, Mk 16, Lk 2446-49, Jn 2021-23), 
Without discussing the critical questions raised by 
these passages, what follows is based on their his- 
toricity, as that has been held by the Christian 
Church.* 

On two other occasions our Lord formally com- 
‘missioned His Apostles. First, the Twelve were 
sent forth on a trial mission (Mt 10*®, Lk 9!*-), 
That mission was limited, both as to area—the 
towns and villages of Galilee—and to objects—the 
lost sheep of the house of Israel. It aimed (1) at 
preparing the way of the kingdom of heaven, 
which our Lord came to found ; and (2) at train- 
ing the Apostles themselves in faith and fortitude 
for the more responsible work afterwards to de- 
volve upon them. Later, seventy disciples were 
chosen (Lk 10), and sent—also, apparently—to 
itinerate in Galilee. Their instructions were 
similar to those of the Twelve. But, as opposition 
had now become more pronounced, greater em- 
phasis is laid on it; and the brethren, like cara- 
binieri patrols in modern Italy, travelled two and 
two. The instructions given to both the Twelve 
and the Seventy may be called lesser commissions 
in comparison with the great Commission of Mt 28. 
As these commissions were local, temporary, and 
provisional, it is unnecessary to do more than 
mention them, except for purposes of comparison 
and contrast. At one point, however, there is an 
interesting link between them and the great Com- 
mission. After giving His instructions to the 
Twelve, Christ fell into an audible soliloquy, and 
went on (vy.!%#) to speak of the trials, the duties, 
and the supports of those who in subsequent ages 
were to carry on His missionary work. 

That Christ should speak frequently to the 
disciples about their future work during the forty 
days between His resurrection and ascension, is 
what might be expected. This accounts for the 
various forms under which all four Evangelists 
record His Commission. Conditions of time, place, 
and circumstances call for fuller, or more con- 


* It should be noted, however, that as Mk 169-20 is lacking in 
the best. MSS, modern scholars are practically unanimous in 
‘holdine that these verses did not form a part of the original 
Gospel, so that it is doubtful whether they possess any in- 
dependent value. 
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densed, general, or particular statements. Pro- 
cesses of repetition, condensation, expansion, or 
omission in recording the subject of conversations 
which extended over nearly six weeks, were present 
to each writer’s consciousness as he penned his 
narrative. Grotius, as quoted in Poli, Syn., says : 
‘Uno compendio Mattheus complectitur pre- 
cipua capita sermonum quos Christus cum Apos- 
tolis non in monte tantum, sed et Hierosolymis, 
antea et post, in cclum jamjam ascensurus, 
Bethanive habuit.’ Notwithstanding these condi- 
tions, certain essential features of the Commission 
ed atte in the Gospels, as the following table 
shows : 


CONTENTS OF COMMISSION COMMON TO EVANGELISTS. 


Mt 2818f., Mk 1615ff. , Lk 2446-49, Jn 2021-23, 
Universal Universal Universal Mele of 
Mission Mission Mission undenne 
range 
| 
Baptism Baptism and | Repentance Message 
Faith and whose 
Remission of | substance is 
sins Forgiveness 
Promise of Promise of Gift of Holy 
spiritual — Comforter Ghost. 
Presence 


‘ All power is given unto me in heaven and on 
earth. Go ye therefore, and make disciples of 
(uabnrevoare) all nations, baptizing them into (eis) 
the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the 
Holy Ghost: teaching them to observe all things 
whatsoever I have commanded you: and, lo, I am 
with you alway, even unto the end of the world’ 
(Mt 28189), These words constitute the charter 
of the Christian Church. They define in a solemn, 
authoritative, formal manner, the Commission 
under which the Apostles and that Church of 
which they were representatives were to prosecute 
to its consummation the work begun at Christ’s 
Incarnation. If our Lord gave this Commission 
in presence of the five hundred witnesses referred 
to by St. Paul in 1 Co 15°, we can understand the 
remark of Mt 28'* that ‘some doubted,’ for these 
doubters could scarcely at this stage be any of the 
Eleven. Should this be so, ‘it follows that the 
‘Lord Himself here committed His formal institu- 
tions and commissions to the whole assembled 
Church, with the Apostles at her head, just as at 
a later day He poured out His Spirit upon the 
whole assembled Church. And from this, then, 
we argue that, according to the law of Christ, the 
Apostolic office and the Church are not two divided 
sections. In the commission to teach and to 
baptize, the Apostolical community is one, a united 
Apostolate involving the Church, or a united 
Church including the Apostles’ (Lange, Com. on 
Maté., Edinburgh ed. p. 560). 

Peculiarities in two of the Ried ye accounts 
are noticeable. St. Luke tells how Christ opened 
the understanding of His disciples that they might 
understand the Scripture testimony to His sufter- 
ing and resurrection on the third day. This is the 
line which we should expect Christ to take, if, on 
any of the occasions when He discussed their 
future work with the Eleven, He referred to His 
own part. The Divine necessity for His death 
a ona most readily impress itself on their minds 
when associated with intimations thereof in the 
Law, the Prophets, and the Psalms. : 

Mk 16! [a passage that is very early, even if 
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not from the pen of St. Mark],* where the promise 
of miraculous gifts (onmeta) 1s made, has occasioned 
difficulty, because it seems strange that any of the 
Evangelists should have omitted to mention so 
creat an endowment. On the other hand, the 
historicity of these verses is strongly urged by 
Calvin on @ priori grounds. He argues that the 
power of working miracles was essential to the 
establishment of the disciples themselves, as well 
as necessary for proving the doctrine of the gospel 
at its commencement, that the power was possessed 
by only a very few persons [but cf. v.”, where the 
power is to belong to them that believe] for the 
confirmation of all, and (though not expressly 
stated by Christ) granted only for a time. 
Turning now to St. Matthew’s narrative, as fullest 
and most formal, the first noticeable thing is that 
the Commission proper is prefaced by our Lord’s 
claim of universal power; and concluded with a 
promise of His abiding presence. The risen and 
glorified Christ speaks as Lord and King of heaven 
and earth, in ‘the majesty of His exalted humanity 
and brightness of His divinity’ (Lange). His dis- 
ciples, having to undertake a superhuman task, 
required to be assured that they were backed by 
superhuman authority. Nothing but the assur- 
ance of such power at their disposal could nerve 
men to attack those strongholds of sin and Satan 
which must be overthrown before the kingdom of 
heaven can be established in human _ hearts. 
Meyer defines the power here claimed by Christ as 
the ‘munus regium Christi without limitation.’ 
By the promise ‘ And, lo, I am with you alway, 
even unto the end of the world,’ Christ assures His 
followers that the universal power possessed by 
Himself will be at their disposal when engaged in 
doing His work. The mystery of Christ’s name 
’EuuavovjA—God with us, is here fulfilled—J in the 
fullest sense, as if He, the risen, exalted, all- 


owerful head of the Church, ‘stretched out His 


hand from heaven’ (Calvin). He is present in the 
Person of the Holy Spirit (Jn 14% °5) through His 
Word (14%) and Sacrament (Mt 26%). This pro- 
mise is made to the whole Church in the widest 
sense, as well as to the Apostles and all who should 
take up their official work in propagating and 
preserving the Christian Church as missionaries 
and pastors. Alford says: ‘To understand pei’ 
vuav only of the Apostles and their (?) successors, is 
to destroy the whole force of these most weighty 
words. . The command is to the Universal 
Church, to be performed in the nature of things 
by her ministers and teachers, the manner of 
appointing whom is not here prescribed, but to be 
learnt in the unfoldings of Providence recorded in 
the Acts of the Apostles, who by His special ordi- 
nance were the founders and first builders of that 
Church, but whose office, on that very account, 
precluded the idea of succession or renewal.’ 

The Mediatorial Presence is to last unto the end 
of the world—whether that refer to the end of the 
material order here, or the end of the present 
moral and spiritual order, for Christ’s return will 
make all things new. Schaff points out that 
‘unto’ (ws) ‘does not set a term to Christ’s pre- 
sence, but to His invisible and temporal presence, 
which will be exchanged for His viszble and eternal 
presence at His last coming.’ An important link 
between the power and promised presence—one 
which connects them also with the intervening 
Commission—is this: The power is placed at the 
disposal of, the presence granted to, those alone 
who obey the command, Go and disciple the 
nations. 

The Commission itself is evangelistic, or mis- 


*The critical questions connected with Mk 169-20 will be 
found thoroughly discussed in Swete’s Gospel according to St. 
Mark, Macmillan, 1898, pp. xevi-cv. 
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sionary, and pastoral—the one merging into the 
other, with Baptism as the link connecting these 
two departments. Its order is threefold—Disci- 
pling, Baptizing, Instructing. All nations are to 
be brought to the obedience of the faith. Their 
standing is to be sealed and ratified by the sign of 
the gospel. Then their instruction 1s to go on, 
that so these baptized scholars in the school of 
Christ may reach up to the measure of the stature 
of the fulness of Christ. ; 

(1) ‘Go ye therefore and make disciples of (ua67- 
revoare) all nations.’ ‘Demonstrably, this was not 
understood as spoken to the Apostles only, but to 
all the brethren’ (Alford). Go forth—out of the 
bounds of Israel—and disciple the nations,—con- 
vert them, enrol them as scholars in the school 
of Christ. St. Mark specifies the means by which 
this discipling is to be accomplished—‘ Preach the 
gospel’ (kypvéare 7d evayyé\wov); herald the good 
news of a crucified, risen, and exalted Saviour. 
By the mention of ‘all nations’ the restriction of 
10°°6 is now removed: for the middle wall of 
partition, that divided Jew from Gentile, was 
broken down by Christ’s death. Christ’s words 
give no hint of an answer to that question, soon 
to disturb the early Church, about the method 
of Gentile admission; but the principle of their 
admission is emphatically laid down. The corre- 
sponding words in Mk 16 ‘Go ye into all the 
world, and preach the gospel to every creature’ 
(rdoy TH Kricer), emphasize the universality of the 
gospel message even more strongly than those 
of Matthew. All the world is the sphere, every 
creature the object, of evangelistic effort. 

(2) ‘Baptizing them.’ The Church of Christ 
being a visible community, to be gathered out of 
the world until it become itself universal, has its 
peculiar rites, by which that visibility is mani- 
fested. Besides being channels of Divine grace, 
they are seals of Divine favour, and pledges, on 
the part of disciples, of obedience to Divine com- 
mands. Baptism is the initiatory rite. It signifies 
both the bestowal and the reception of that grace 
of God in Christ which brings salvation. It 
testifies to the adoption of believers by grafting 
into the body of Christ, the washing of regenera- 
tion, and the imputation of a new righteousness 
on God’s part. The person baptized, on the other 
hand, ratifies by his signature the faith in Christ 
through which these blessings are appropriated. 
A profession of that faith has been required in 
all ages of the Church from those of mature years 
when seeking admission to her pale. This pro- 
fession was manifestly intended by our Lord when 
He instituted the rite of Baptism. A minority of 
the Christian Church confine the rite to those who 
are capable of cherishing and professing such a 
personal faith. See art. BAPTISM. 

Baptism is ‘into’ (els) the name of the triune 
God—by the authority and unto the authority 
of Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. The unity in 
Trinity of the Godhead is distinctly marked by 
the use of the singular 7d 8voua instead of ra évé- 
Hara. These words, ‘into the name of the Father, 
and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost,’ have been 
used for ages as our formula of Baptism when 
admitting candidates: into the covenant of Re- 
demption — ‘into the name,’ ‘as the expression, 
according to the common Scripture use, of the 
whole character of God, the sum of the whole 
Christian revelation. The knowledge of God as 

ather, the spiritual birthright of sonship, the 
power and advocacy of the Spirit—all these 
privileges belong to those who, in the divinely 
appointed rite, are incorporated into the Divine 
name’ (G. Milligan in Expository Times, vol. viii. 
[1897] p. 172). 

(3) ‘Teaching them to observe all things whatso- 
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ever I have commanded you.’ The process begun 
before, must be continued after Baptism. Admis- 
sion into the Church—whether visible or invisible 
—is only the beginning of Christian discipleship. 
Eternity cannot complete the process of learning 
what has to be known of an infinite God, and the 
relation of His creatures to Him. It is part of the 
pastoral duty of the Christian ministry to inculcate 
the truth as it is in Jesus, that every member may 
be built up into the full manhood of the Author 
and Finisher of our faith. The subject-matter of 
teaching is the doctrines and precepts of Christ, 
which lie at the root of Christian faith and 
Christian practice. On all the members of His 
Chureh it is incumbent to be diligent scholars in 
the school of Christ, learning obedience to His 
commandments from those appointed as teachers. 
On some of these learners the additional duty rests 
of being official expounders of His law—teachers in 
their turn—devoting their lives, as the Apostles 
did, to edify the body of Christ. 

The place assigned to Word and Sacrament in 
the spiritual perspective of this Commission is 
well worthy of notice. It portrays the minister 
of the gospel in the character of a teaching prophet 
rather than in that of a sacrificing priest. The 
ministry is first a ministry of the Word, and then 
of the Sacraments. Thus Baptism—the Sacra- 
ment of regeneration—is closely associated with 
preaching and teaching ; while the Lord’s Supper— 
the Sacrament of sanctification—is not directly 
mentioned, although included among the ‘all 
things whatsoever I have commanded you.’ The 
Word must not be exalted at the expense of the 
Sacraments, nor the Sacraments at the expense of 
the Word. When each is assigned its true place 
as a means of grace, the work of evangelizing and 
edifying, committed to His Church by Christ, will 
most surely prosper. 


LITERATURE.—Besides the Comm. in loc., see Latham, Risen 
Master, 273ff.; Denney, Death of Christ, 69ff.; Expos. 6th 
Ser. v. 43, vi. 241; Expos. Times iv. 557, vi. 419. For a clear 
statement of the views of those who question the authenticity 
of the Commission, see Harnack, Hist. of Dogma, i. 79, Expan- 
sion of Christianity, i. 40ff. For the Baptismal Formula see 
- Resch and Marshall in Expos. Times vi. 395 ff. ; and the discussion 
by Chase and Armitage Robinson, in JTASt, July 1905, Jan. 1906. 

D. A. MACKINNON. 

COMMON LIFE.—The teaching of our Lord upon 
this subject is no more restricted and definite than 
it is upon any other of life’s relations. It was 
never His purpose to draw up anything like a 
code of laws -for the regulation of human life. 
' Indeed, it is just this indefiniteness, this liberty, 
this leaving all detail to the spiritual guidance 
which He promised, that has made the religion of 
Jesus so far transcend every other religion that 
has been given to men. Christ left His teaching 
unrestricted, that by its inner and spiritual power 
it might be able to adapt itself to the ever-changing 
needs and thoughts of men. That doctrine which 
makes itself particular, which binds itSelf up with 
the peculiar circumstances of a definite people, a 
definite clime, a definite era, must of necessity 
pass away with those cireumstances to which it 
specially applied. Our Lord, in that He laid down 
principles, not rules, has given us that which 
will apply to all peoples and climes and eras. 
Christianity is the universal faith, because it 1s 
founded upon the universal needs of the human 
heart (Jn 831: 32 1412. 38), ae ; 

It is, of course, true that Christianity pat glib 
to this extent, that its Founder faces and combats 
those particular evils which chanced to be most 
prevalent at the time when He lived on earth. 
Had renunciation of the world in the monastic 
sense been as widespread as it became two centuries 
after His death, we should certainly have had 
more definite teaching upon our subject. But 
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it was Pharisaism that He had to oppose, not 
asceticism. There were, indeed, the Essenes at the 
time of Christ, but that community was never a 
large one, nor were their tenets ‘so opposed to 
the truths He taught as to demand His special 
attention. The Baptist, it is true, was an ascetic 
(Mt 3*|| Mk 1°, Mt 11'8|| Lk 78%); but we never find 
him commanding others to lead his life. John 
preached repentance, but a repentance that did 
not entail renunciation of the world. Even the 
publicans and the rough soldiery of Herod, when 
they came seeking his advice, were not required 
to give up professions so fraught with temptation. 
All that he asked of them was that they should 
perform the duties of their callings honestly and 
honourably (Lk 3-4), It was therefore in opposi- 
tion to the ritualism of the Pharisees alone that 
Christ had to develop His teaching as to common 
life. Purity and holiness in the eyes of the 
Pharisees were matters of ceremonial observance 
far more than of heart and life; and to such an 
extent had they elaborated the Mosaic ritual, that 
it was no longer possible for the poor man and 
the toiler to attain to holiness in the sense which 
they had rendered popular. Only the wealthy 
and the leisured could win their esoteric righteous- 
ness. It is for this reason that we so continually 
find our Lord in strenuous opposition te all ex- 
ternalism. It is ever the religion of heart and 
life, not that of ceremonial, that He demands of 
His followers. Consider, for example, His fulfilling 
of the Law in the Sermon on the Mount. Through- 
out it is the Law’s moral requirements that He 
treats of ; and the discourse is prefaced by the 
assertion that the righteousness of the new king- 
dom must start by exceeding that of the scribes 
and Pharisees (Mt 5”). He speaks of least com- 
mandments, the breaking of which does not exclude 
from the kingdom (v.!%); and which He accounts 
the greater and which the less is manifested by 
His saying—‘ First be reconciled to thy brother, 
and then come and offer thy gift’ (v.44). From a 
similar standpoint He treats the observance of the 
Sabbath, subordinating all external and ceremonial 
requirements to those spiritual commands of love 
to God and to our neighbour which He made all- 
important (Mk 278, Lk 6! 13-1”), In regard 
to the question of washing the hands before eating, 
He comes into open conflict with the Pharisees, 
upbraiding their hypocrisy, and contending that 
defilement comes not from external things, but 
from within the heart (Mt 15!?°, Mk 7-3), 

All this tends towards the placing of a higher 
value upon common life. He is thus clearing the 
way for the reception of the thought that God 
may be as truly served in the round of daily life 
and toil as in those observances distinctively called 
religious. We have the boldest assertion of this 
truth im the parable of the Pharisee and the 
Publican (Lk 18-4), wherein He points out that 
the strictest—nay, the supererogatory—perform- 
ance of ritual cannot win justification in the sight 
of God, while simple repentance, utterly without 
these things, is assured of pardon and peace. We 
are not told whether the repentance of this publi- 
can entailed the giving up of his profession ; but 
in the case of Zacchzeus there is evidence that it 
did not (Lk 19”), Apparently, then, in the eyes 
of cur Lord, even this, the most despised of callings, 
could be followed by a member of the kingdom. 
Levi, it is true, was called to leave all and follow 
(Lk 5°); but his case we must regard as an 
exception. He showed a special aptitude, and was 
called to a special office. 

But it is rather the whole tendency of the teach- 
ing and example of Jesus, than any explicit state- 
ment, that in Christianity assigns to common life 
a dignity which it receives in no other religion, 
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That Christianity so early developed monkish 
asceticism cannot be adduced as an argument 
against Christ’s teaching. The life of Jesus is 
throughout a clear admission of the value of that 
probation which God the Father and Creator has 
allotted to mankind. Jesus as the universal Man, 
the Example for all the world, assumed for Him- 
self the most universal experience. For thirty 
years He lived the common life of a labouring 
man, working like any one of His brethren in the 
earpenter’s shop at Nazareth. We have Him 
described as a carpenter, as one well known to His 
fellow-townsmen, as one but little distinguished 
from His brothers and sisters (Mt 13°, Mk 6°). 
Commonplace daily toil and family intercourse, 
and that throughout a period of thirty years, were 
thus the training which the Heavenly Father ac- 
counted the best for His Son who was to be the 
Saviour of the world. In this lowly sphere the Son 
of God grew ‘in wisdom and stature, and in favour 
with God and man’ (Lk 2%). Than this there 
could be no stronger argument for the value and 
the nobleness of common life in the eyes of the 
Father and the Son. It is impossible to conceive 
that He who thus honoured the common lot could 
desire any renunciation of it on the part of those 
who wished to be His followers. Those who were 
called to be His missionaries must of necessity 
give up all to do a higher work, but not to attain 
a higher life. It is to be noted that when for a 
time that work is in abeyance, His chief disciples 
return to their old calling (Jn 21°), 

The whole attitude of Jesus towards the world 
of nature and of man is in accordance with His 
claim to be the Son of the Creator. He clearly 
recognized the wisdom and the beauty and the 
love that shine forth in Creation and Providence. 
The lilies of the field and the fowls of the air, the 
sunshine and the rain, are used by Him as evi- 


dences of the goodness of the Father. His teach- 
ing is bound up in closest harmony with the 


things of earth and time. For Him the family 
ties are types of Heaven. His kingdom is far more 
a family than a nation. The names of father, 
mother, brother, sister, wife, are ennobled by His 
use of them. From all the callings of men He 
draws images of Divine things. The physician, 
the sower, the reaper, the fisherman, the vine- 
dresser, the shepherd, the king at war, the house- 
wife at her baking, the commonest incidents of 
daily life, the simplest phenomena of nature,—all 
have a place in His doctrine; all are used to 
illustrate the character and development of His 
kingdom. He did not, it is true, enlarge upon 
the relations of life. That was not His mission. 
His reformation was to proceed from within, not 
from without. But everywhere there is the mani- 
fest acceptance of the order, alike social and 
natural, which God has ordained. Even the eivil 
order, with which He came into contact in no ideal 
form in the Roman domination, receives His 
sanction. ‘Render unto Cvesar,’ He says, ‘the 
things which are Cresar’s; and unto God the 
things that are God’s’ (Mt 22-22) Mk 12-17, Lk 
20°26), There is duty to God and duty to civil 
order, and these must not conflict in ‘religion’s 
name: the former should inelude the latter. 
Marriage is recognized by Him as a holy tie, an 
indissoluble Divine institution, and thus obtains a 
position more honourable than it had ever held 
before (Mt 19%*, Mk 10712), His presence and 
first miracle at the wedding at Cana of Galileé 
(Jn 2)-11)_a miracle which shows His deep sym- 
pathy with even trivial human needs—is in itself 
a consecration of marriage, That episode strikes 
the keynote of His life,—a life lived amid His 
fellows, sharing their joys and sorrows, their trials 
and temptations, their feastings and their mourn- 
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ings. The Son of man came eating and drinking, 
with no ascetic gloom ; came to live in, and thus: 
to sanctify, the whole round of common life. 

Yet in the view of our Lord all these things had 
but a transitory value. They were but means to 
something higher. They were the temporal and 
seen, from which the unseen and eternal was to 
be extracted. In so far, then, as they conflicted 
with that higher good, that eternal treasure, 
Christ demanded renunciation in regard to them. 
His treatment of the young ruler (Mt 19°”, Mk 
1017-27, Lk 181827) illustrates well this attitude. 
Wealth is not in itself an evil, but it is a great 
danger, and in certain cases it may destroy the 
life of the soul. For some, therefore, it is wiser 
and safer to discard it. It has an engrossing power 
that deprives the soul of its proper nourishment 
(cf. the parable of the Rich Fool, Lk 12'**}), It 
tends to harden the heart against compassion and 
charity, to make the man self-sufficient, to give a 
physical delight so great as to close the eyes to 
that which is spiritual (cf. the parable of the Rich 
Man and Lazarus, Lk 16'*!). But there are other 
blessings far more innocent that possess a like 
danger. Things as precious and as natural as the 
hand and eye and foot may yet lead to sin and 
obstruct the passage to the higher life (Mt 5%, 
Mk 94-48), In such cases, too, these must be 
renounced. Even the family ties, if they become 
so binding as to come between the soul and its 
true weal—the service of God in Christ—must be 
broken ; for the kingdom of God is the one aim 
and purpose of the spiritual man, and nought 
must be permitted to interfere therewith (Mt 10*7 
|| Lk 1426, Mt 6%). Even life itself must be laid 
down for the sake of Christ (Mt 10%, Lk 17%, Jn 
122); 

Christ’s teaching as to worldly good is par- 
vanes revealed in the parable of the Unjust. 
Steward (Lk 16"). There He calls the command 
of wealth and natural advantage by the name of 
‘the unrighteous mammon,’ thus pointing to its 
seductive power and contrasting it with the true 
spiritual good. He calls it also ‘that which is 
another man’s’ in distinction to ‘that which is 
your own.’ Of earthly good we are but the stewards. 
Wealth is never really our own. We may use it 
or abuse it, but sooner or later we must resign its 
control. The spiritual gifts of God are of a nature 
totally different. They become truly ours, a part 
of our true self. Yet the unrighteous mammon 
can be so employed as to win us spiritual ad- 
vantage. By its means we can make us friends 
who will receive us into everlasting habitations. 
As the unjust steward employed his power to 
his own worldly advantage, so must we with the 
wisdom of light use to our highest advantage 
the worldly power which is ours which is always 
one with the service of God. ‘ 

There is a remarkable passage in Mk 10% (ef. 
Mt 19” and? Lk 18”), ahi promises that earthly 
loss suffered for Christ’s sake and the gospel’s 
shall receive an hundredfold reward ‘now in this 
time’ in the same kind in which the loss was 
suffered. That the Christian in his profession and 
practice of love to all men must have the family 
ties strengthened and extended an hundredfold, is 
readily to be understood ; but the promise of lands 
is not so simple. To the mind of the present 
writer it suggests the great truth, which Christ’s 
own life exemplified, that only the child of God is 
capable of the pure and perfect enjoyment of all 
that God has made. Only to the eyes of him 
whose heart is filled with the Father’s love, is all 
the beauty of the Creator's work displayed. As 
one with the Father through Christ, as sharing the 
purposes of God, as beholding the Divine plan and 
submitting to and working for it, the Christian 
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possesses the world in a sense in which no other 
can. It is his to rejoice in and to use for God’s 
glory. (Cf. Expositor 1st ser. iv. [1876] 256 ff.). 
To sum up the whole, we may say that there are 
two great ideas which underlie all Christ’s teach- 
ing :—(1) The inestimable value of the human 
soul (Mt 1676, Mk 8%, Lk 9%5), to the salvation of 
which all must be subordinated, for the sake of 
which all things, if necessary, must be renounced : 
the Gospel, therefore, which gives this salvation 
is all-important, and its service must have no 
rival ; and (2) the recognition of common life and 
daily toil, with all that these terms include, as the 
ordinances of a loving Father by whose Providence 
they are designed to be the chiefest elements in 
fitting men for citizenship in the Kingdom of 
Heaven. He who uses well the talents which 
God gives, in the sphere in which his lot is cast, 
who is faithful in a little, shall have his reward 
hereafter in the obtaining of a larger sphere 
wherein to exercise for God’s glory those very 
pant purified and ennobled, which his earthly 
iligence has made his own (Mt 25'4-8°, Lk 1911-27), 
Work that is the expression of love to God and 
man is always noble; and there is no work on 
earth that may not be performed to God’s glory. 
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COMMUNION.—It is surprising that neither the 
substantive (xowwvia) nor the verb (xowwretv), which 
represent the concept of ‘communion’ in NT, is to 
be found in any of our four Gospels. It would, 
however, be unsafe, and indeed untrue to fact, to 
assume on this account that the idea of communion 
is wanting. While there is an absence of the words 
concerned, there is no absence of the conception 
itself. A careful study of the Gospels, on the con- 
trary, not only reveals a plain recognition of this 
vital aspect of the religious life, but also (and 
especially in the records of our Lord’s teaching 
rel by St. John) presents the conception 
to us with a certain clear, if unobtrusive, pro- 
minence. 

The subject contains three distinct parts, which 
will naturally be considered separately: (1) The 
communion of Christ with the Father; (2) our 
communion with God ; (3) our communion one with 
another. } 

4. The communion of Christ with the Father.— 
The more conspicuous aspect of our Lord’s com- 
munion with the Father as reflected in the Gospels, 
is that which characterized His earthly ministry. 
But it is not the only aspect presented. Christ 
Himself clearly claimed’ to have enjoyed _pre- 
existent communion with His Father (Jn 17°*), 
and the Prologue of the Fourth Gospel in three or 
four weighty clauses confirms the claim. This pre- 
existent communion included both unity of essence 
and life, and fellowship in work. (a) The Word 
was mpos Tov Gedy (Jn 11), realizing His very person- 
ality ‘in active intercourse with and in perfect 
communion with God’ (Westcott, im loc.). His 
nature was the nature of Deity (kal Beds jv 6 Adyos, 
ib.). His Sonship is unique (v."; and for the 
uniqueness of the relationshi ef. the important 
Synoptic passage, Mt 117=Lk 10”). His is the 
rnpwua—the sum of the Divine attributes (Jn 1%, 
ef. Col 19 2°; Eph 12%), and He is povoyevns Oeds (Jn 
118)‘ One Who is God only-begotten > (Westcott). 
(6) The pre-existent communion not merely con- 
sisted in identity of essence, but was also expressed 
by fellc wship in work. The Word was the Agent 


in the work of Creation (Jn 1% 1, ef. also 1 Co 88, 
Col 1%: His work in sustaining the Universe so 
created is taught in Col 1”, He 18). See art. 
CREATOR. 

Our Lord’s realization of His Father’s presence 
during His life upon earth was constant. That He 
Himself laid claim to such fellowship is beyond 
contention. He did so directly in His words (Mt 
1 =Lk 10”, Jn 12%. 50 146. 10.11 1628. 82) empha- 
sizing especially His unity with the Father (Jn 
108-8 19% 147) and accepting with approval the 
title of ‘God’ (Jn 20°: 29), He did so even more 
impressively, if less directly, by assuming His 
Father’s functions in the world (Mk 25-7=Mt 92 3= 
Lk 5*- 2! 74) and representing Himself as con- 
trolling Divine forces and originating Divine 
missions (Mt 1127, Jn 1526 2022. 28), Moreover, any 
attempt to explain away that intimate knowledge 
of God which the Gospels consistently ascribe to 
Him, is compelled to disregard not merely the 
passages in which His own words and actions dis- 
tinctly assume it, but also not a few in which, 
whether with approval or with disapproval, others 
recognize that He claimed to possess it (Jn 5!8 1033 
13? 197, ef. also 177-8). See CLAIMS oF CHRIST. 

But apart altogether from His specific claim to 
the enjoyment of this Divine fellowship, we have 
abundant evidence of its existence in His earthly 
life itself. The sense of communion was an integral 
part of that life. It is one of those elements in His 
personality that could not be eliminated from it. 
A Christ unconscious of intercourse with God would 
not be the Christ of the Gospels. It was this sense 
of communion that moulded His first recorded con- 
ception of duty (Lk 2%, AV or RV). The thirty 
years of quiet preparation for a three years’ minis- 
try (the proportions are suggestive; for other 
examples of equipment in seclusion see Ex 3!, Lk 
18°, Gal 1-17) may without doubt be summed up as 
one long experience of fellowship with His Father. 
And the recognition of this union, which marks His 
first thoughts of His mission, and which must so 
largely have constituted His earthly preparation 
for it, is found to be His constant support amid the 
stress of the work itself. It is present in a special 
manner in the Baptism which signalized the begin- 
ning of His ministry among men (Mk 1?-4=Mt 
316. 17—Lk 371-2), Jt is His stay alike before the 
labours of the day begin (Mk 1%), at the very 
moment of service (Mk 6%! dvaBdéwas els rv odpavér ; 
ef. also 7*4 874, Jn 6!! 1141), and when refreshment of 
soul is needed at the close of the long hours of toil 
(Mk 6%= Mt 14%, Lk 51°). The Gospels, indeed, make 
it plain that He regarded such communion as a con- 
dition on which the accomplishment of certain work 
depended (Mk 9”, cf. Jn 5°), and we cannot fail to 
observe the frequeney with which both He and His 
biographers insist that the Divine Presence is with 
Him in all His words and works (Lk 414-18, Jn 3*4 
19-21. 36 g16. 26-29) So constant is the communion, 
that even the most familiar objects of Nature con- 
vey to Him suggestions of the Father in heaven 
(Mt 6% 28). It is noteworthy that retirement for 
intimate converse with unseen realities is especially 
recorded as preceding Christ’s action or speech at 
certain great crises in the development of His life- 
mission (Luke is particularly careful to draw atten- 
tion to this; see 37! 61% 8 gis. 28. 9941 9346. ef, also 
Mk 92, Jn 122171), and that intercession for indi- 
vidual men had its place in this sacred experience 
(Lk 223) 22, cf, 23%, fe Wijence) 3 ; 

Thus constantly, alike at critical junctures and 
in more normal moments, did the sense of His 
Father’s presence uphold Him. In one mysterious 
moment, the full meaning of which baffles human 
explanation, His consciousness of it appears to have 
wavered (Mk 15"); yet even this ery of desolation 
must not be considered apart from the certain 
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restoration of the communion revealed in the calm 
confidence of the last word of all (Lk 23%). See 
art. DERELICTION. ; 

One further point may be briefly suggested. Our 
Lord’s communion with the Father was not incon- 
sistent with His endurance of temptation. Nay, 
jt was under the strong impulse of that Spirit 
whose presence with Him was at once the sign and 
the expression of His union with God (see Mk 17), 
that He submitted to the assaults of evil (Mk 1? ¥, 
note éxBddde, = Mt 41= Lk 4'), The protracted 
testing (jv mepafduevos, analytical tense, cf. the 
suggestion of other occasions of temptation in the 

lur. év rots reipacmots wou, Lk 2278, and Jn 1277), suc- 
cessfully endured, itself became to our Lord the 
means of a fresh assurance and (perhaps we may 
add) a fuller realization of fellowship with the 
spiritual world (Mk 18 diyxévoww—imptf.). In this, 
respect, as in others also, His life of communion, 
while in one sense unique (Lk 10”), is seen to be 
the exemplar of our own. 

2. Our communion with God.—The reality of the 
believer’s communion with God is plainly revealed 
in the teaching of the Gospels. This communion 
is presented sometimes in terms of a relationship 
with the Father, sometimes in terms of a relation- 
ship with the Son, sometimes in terms of a rela- 
tionship with the Spirit; but all three presentations 
alike are relevant to our study (1 Jn 2”, ef. 1°, Jn 
1416-17) * Tf our outline is to be at once clear and 
comprehensive, we must treat the passages con- 
cerned under two headings. The first (@) will in- 
clude those that deal with the state of communion 
with God into which a man is brought when he 
becomes the servant of God; the second (4) those 
that relate to the life of conscious communion 
wah God which it is his privilege to live from that 
time forward. The distinction, as will shortly 
appear, is by no means an unnecessary one, the 
second experience being at once more vivid and 
more profound than the first need necessarily be. 

(a) It is clear that in the case of every believer 
the barrier raised between himself and God by his 
sin has been broken down. In other words, he 
has been restored to a state of communion with 
God. The means by which this state is brought 
about have both a Divine and a human signifi- 
cance. It is in considering their Divine aspect that 
we reach the point of closest connexion between 
the communion of believers with God and the com- 
munion of Christ with His Father. For these in a 
true sense stand to one another in the relation of 
effect and cause (cf. what is implied in such pas- 
sages as Jn 1}6 146 12 1791-3) It isin virtue of our 
Lord’s perfect fellowship with God that through 
His life and death we too can gain unrestricted 
admission to the Divine Presence. This truth is 
all-important. It needs no detailed proof. The 
whole story of the Incarnation and of the Cross is one 
long exposition of it. Perhaps it is symbolically 
represented in Mk 15°. The conditions required 
on the human side for restoration to the state of 
communion with God appear plainly in our Lord’s 
teaching. This state is described in varied language 
and under different metaphors. Sometimes it is 
presented as citizenship in God’s kingdom (Mk 
10% 5, Jn 3%); sometimes as discipleship (Lk 142°, 
Jn 8"), friendship (Jn 15!), and even kinship (Mk 
355) with Christ Himself. In other places it is 
spoken of as a personal knowledge of Him (1 Jn 2°) ; 
in others, again, as a following in His footsteps (Mk 
8, Jn 8); and in yet others as the possession of 
a new type of life (Jn 3": for the definition of 
eternal life as ‘knowing God’ see Jn 178, 1 Jn 5”), 
As one condition of finding this experience, which, 
in whatever terms it be described, places men in a 

es It is scarcely necessary to point out that for purposes of 
doctrine, 1 Jn. ranks as practically a part of the Fourth Gospel. 
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new relationship with God, Christ mentions child- 
likeness of disposition (Mk 10"). As other condi-. 
tions He emphasizes poverty of spirit (Mt 5°, Lk 
18°"), and the performance of the Divine will in a 
life of righteousness and love (Mk 3%, Lk 6%: 36 cae 
Jn 82) 1423; eta ym) 19927-5935) Ime one veny inn 
portant passage, addressed both to the multitude 
and to His own band of disciples, He may perhaps 
be said to include all individual conditions. ‘If 
any man willeth to come after me, let him re- 
nounce himself’ (Mk 8% and ||). This saying has 
a meaning far more profound than that suggested 
by our English versions. Taken with the explana- 
tion contained in the verse that follows, it really ~ 
leads us to the basis of communion. All com- 
munion between two persons, whether human and 
human or human and Divine, is possible only in 
virtue of some element common to the natures of 
both (see Jn 474 847; cf. the same principle differ- 
ently applied in 5%). Man’s sole possibility of 
communion with God lies in his possession, poten- 
tial or actual, of the Divine life (cf. Jn 1°). But 
joined to the ‘self’ (the second wuy7 of Mk 8*) 
which is capable of union with God, he is conscious 
also of another ‘self’ (the first wuxy of Mk 8%) 
which is incongruous with that close relationship 
to Deity. The condition of realizing the one ‘self,’ 
and with it, in natural sequence, communion with 
God, is the renunciation of the other and lower 
‘self.’ 

So both vv.34 and 35: the zzurov of Mk 834 is thus equivalent 

to the first uy of 855. The ‘taking up his cross ’—7.e. for his 
own crucifixion thereon—defines the ‘ renouncing himself’ more 
closely. The teaching of the whole, passage is the Evangelic 
representation of the Pauline doctrine of self-crucifixion, cf. 
Gal 220 524. 
To change the figure somewhat, the unity of life 
involved in the idea of communion between man 
and God can be attained only through man’s rising 
to God’s life. This, it is true, would have been 
outside his power had not God first stooped to his 
level. But in the Incarnation this step of infinite 
condescension has been taken, and by it the possi- 
bility of mankind’s rising to the lite of God—in 
other words, the possibility of its entering into a 
state of communion with God—has been once for 
all secured. In order to make this state of com- 
munion his own, Christ teaches, each individual 
man must now leave his lower life, with all that 
pertains to it, behind; must be content to ‘re- 
nounce himself’; must be willing to ‘lose’ that 
‘life’ which cannot consist with the Divine life. 
So complete, indeed, is to be the severance from 
the past, that the experience in which it is brought 
about is called a ‘new birth’ (Jn 3°), as real as, 
though of a type essentially different from, the 
physical birth (v.%). When with this self-renounce- 
ment is combined that faith in Christ which leads 
to union with Him and reliance upon Him (mirrevew 
eis—Jn_ 316 86 G9 11°5), we have the experience which 
sums up into one great whole the various indi- 
vidual conditions required on the human side for 
entering into the state of communion with God. 

(6) Quite distinct in thought from the state of 
communion into which all believers are brought, is 
the life of communion which it is their privilege 
to enjoy. The one is always a fact, ee other 
is also a consciously realized experience. Like 
so many of the blessings revealed in NT, such a 
life of communion is too rich an experience to be 
described in any one phrase or under a single meta- 
phor. In different contexts it is presented in dif- 
ferent ways. Sometimes, for example, it is set 
forth as an abiding in Christ who also abides in 
the believer (Jn 15"), In other places it is repre- 
sented as an indwelling of the Spirit (Jn 1416-20 
LG aaeec ase Jn 2°). 27 _3*4 415), whose presence, to be- 
levers (as ina deeper sense to their Lord) the sign 
and expression of union with God, is to be with 
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them from the moment of their initiation into the 
new life (Mk 18 and |||, 1 Jn 3% 438), Yet another 
statement, emphasizing in a remarkable metaphor 
the inwardness and intimacy of the union that 
results, sets the experience before us as a mystical 
feeding upon Christ (Jn 6, esp. vv.53-58, ef. also v.35), 
But while there is variation in the language in 
which this sense of the Divine Presence is set forth, 
there is no question as to the reality of the experi- 
ence itself. It is the inspiration of this Unseen 
Presence that shall give to believers definite euid- 
ance in moments of crisis and perplexity (Mk 13” 
and ||, Uk 127-12), Tt is in this communion with 
God that they will find their surest refuge against 
fears and dangers (Mk 13=Mt 24%) and against 
the assaults of temptation (Mk 14°8 and |). Sueh 
fellowship, too, is their ground of certainty, alike 
in their teaching (Jn 3"%—note the plurals; 1 Jn 
1-3) and in their belief (cf. Jn 4"). It is, moreover, 
the source of all their fitness for service (ef. Gabriel’s 
suggestive speech, Lk 1!) and the means of all their 
fruit-bearing (Jn 15"). As would have been ex- 
pected, the full significance of this converse with 
God is not understood, nor is its closest intimacy 
Leet epee in the earliest days of initiation. 
Knowledge of God, like knowledge of men, has to 
be realized progressively (cf. xdpu dvr xdpiros, Jn 
11%). There are degrees of intimacy (cf. Jn 15" and 
the suggestive interchange of dyardy and gudety in 
21.) and the extent to which the believer is ad- 
mitted into fellowship is proportionate to the pro- 
gress he has made in the ee previously taught 
(ef. the significant connexion between Mk 8*! and 
oo, which is clearly brought out in the emphatic 
kal npgaro dddccey of v.*1: cf. also Mk 4°, Jn 16%). 
The reason for this basis of progress is plain. An 
important element in communion being self-adjust- 
ment to God’s will (ef. our Lord’s own illustration 
of this, Mk 14% and ||), the degree of intimacy that 
ensues will naturally be conditioned by the extent 
to which this element is rendered prominent. 
Thus, while its neglect will open up the possibility 
of lapsing even to one who has been on intimate 
terms with Christ (Mk 1418, Jn 1318), its constant 
and progressive practice may bring a man to a 
union with God so close as to constitute his com- 
plete possession by Divine influence (cf. the Bap- 
tist’s magnificent description of himself as a ‘ Voice,’ 
Jn 13, taken from Is 40). And the fellowship so 
enjoyed and ever more intimately realized under 
the restricted conditions of earth, is to find its 
perfect consummation only in the hereafter (Jn 
12°6 142-3 174, ef. 1 Jn 37). See art. ABIDING. 

The means by which, according to the Gospel 
teaching, the believer will practise this life of 
communion with God, may be briefly indicated. 
Prominent among them is seclusion from the world 
for the purpose of definite prayer. The import- 
ance of this our Lord emphasized by His own ex- 
ample. He also enjoined it upon His followers by 
oft-repeated precepts (Mt 6° 77 § 26% and ||, Lk 6% 
181), At the same time the Evangelic teaching does 
not aim at making recluses. There are active as 
well as passive means of enjoying intercourse with 
God, and our Lord’s whole training of the Twelve 
indicates, even more clearly than an indjvidual 
saying (cf. Jn 17%), His belief in the Divine com- 
munion that is found in the service of mankind. 
The sense of fellowship with God vivified in secret 
devotion is to be realized afresh and tested in con- 
tact with men (so 1 Jn 4°! 3°). : 

Two more points call for separate attention. 
(1) Before His death our Lord ordained a rite 
which not only symbolizes the union of His fol- 
lowers with Himself, but is also. a means of its 
progressive realization. If an intimate connexion 
ota the Lord’s Supper (Mk 14” and ||) and 


the Jewish Passover may, as seems reasonable, be 
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assumed, that conception of the Christian rite 
which Elect it as a means of communion 
between the individual soul and its Saviour would 
appear to have a basis in the foundation principle 
on which all ancient worship, whether Jewish or 
heathen, rests—the belief that to partake of a 
sacrifice is to enter into some kind of fellowship 
with the Deity. This aspect of the Lord’s Supper 
does not, of course, exhaust its meaning (see art. 
Lorp’s SUPPER), but it is certainly prominent, 
and it is emphasized both by St. Paul (1 Co 10%) 
and by Christ Himself (Jn 6, where the eating 
would certainly include that of the Lord’s Supper, 
even though, as is most probable, it does not refer 
to it exclusively). 

(2) One more suggestion may be put forward. 
Our Lord seems to hint at a special means of com- 
munion with Himself which 1s really a particular 
extension of the self-renouncement considered 
above. This is a mysterious fellowship with Him 
in His own sufferings for mankind (Mk 108: 39= Mt 
20%. 280 ; for a symbolical illustration see Mk 1524), 
It is only a hint, but the words are significant ; 
and, taken in conjunction with St. Paul’s dyrava- 
TAnpO Ta borephuara Tov OALWewv Tod Xprorod ev rH 
gapxt wou (Col 1), and his purpose rod yovac.. . 
Kowwviay madnudtrwv avitod (Ph 3”; ef. also 2 Co 15 
4”, 1 P 4%), would certainly seem to imply that 
the believer’s own sufferings for Christ’s sake may 
become a medium through which he may enter 
into close communion with his Lord. 

Even this brief study will have revealed that 
the Gospel conception of the Christian’s com- 
munion with God is essentially different from that 
of the Quietist. Whether we have regard to our 
Lord’s example or to His teaching, whether we 
are thinking of the status of fellowship or of its 
conscious practice, the means by which the Divine 
communion is realized are not exclusively periods 
of secluded contemplation. In Christ’s own life 
upon earth the two elements of active and passive 
fallowehip are signally combined. The sense of 
union with the Unseen Father, fostered in lonely 
retreat, is also intensified in moments of strenuous 
activity. In His thoughts for the lives of His 
followers, too, the consciousness of God’s presence 
is secured not alone by solitary worship, but also 
by the doing of the Divine will, by the earnest 
struggle to subdue the lower self, and even by 
active participation in the very sufferings of Christ. 
So the servant, as his Lord, must practise the 
communion of service as well as the communion 
of retirement (cf., again, Jn 175). The desire for 
the permanent consciousness of the more immediate 
Presence must be sunk in the mission of carrying 
to others the tidings of salvation (Mk 5-?°=Lk 
88-39) Tt is but natural that in the moment of 
special revelation on the mountain the disciple 
a sekt long to make it his abiding place (Mk 9° 
and ||); but his Master can never forget the need 
of service on the ordinary levels of life (Mk 914%: 
and ||). And the experience of the one is the 
source of power for the other (Mie 922 ets) s) eee 

3. Our communion one with another.—Just as 
our communion with God was seen to bear a close 
relation to our Lord’s communion with the Father, 
so our spiritual fellowship one with another rests 
upon the fellowship of each with Christ. As we 
had oceasion to point out above, communion be- 
tween any two persons is possible only in virtue of 
some element common to the natures of both. 
This common possession in the case of believers is 
the life, the ‘self,’ which is called into being and 
ever progressively realized in their individual 
communion with Christ. The possibility of our 
spiritual fellowship with one another rests ulti- 
mately upon what He is and our relationship to 
what He is (see 1 Jn 11%, and especially 1’; cf. 
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also 1 Co 101-37), His Presence is the bond of 
union in which we are one, and in which we 
realize the oneness that we possess (Mt 18”). 
Indeed, the two types of communion—the com- 
munion with God and the communion with our 
fellow-believers—react each upon the other. On 
the one hand, as we have just seen, our communion 
with men rests upon our communion with Christ ; 
on the other hand, our Divine fellowship may be 
intensified (Mt 182° again and 25%) or impeded (Mt 
523-24 G15 954, Mk 11%) by our relations with our 
fellow-men. 5 

That our Lord looked for the unity of His 
followers is not open to question. He both 
prophesied it (Jn 10") and prayed for it (17">-*). 
An intimate friend, clearly one of an inner circle 
of disciples and probably John himself, understood 
its attainment to be part of His purpose in dying 
for mankind (Jn 11%"). Moreover, it is natural to 
suppose that the desire to ensure it would con- 
tribute to His decision to found an organized 
society (Mt 168) and to institute an important 
rite (Mk 142: and ||) for those who should believe 
in Him. The unity of His followers was even to be 
one of the grounds on which He based His appeal 
for the world’s faith (Jn 17%»). Of His wish for 
this unity, therefore, there can scarcely be reason- 
able doubt. But when we ask in what He meant 
the unity to consist, agreement is not so easily 
reached. The expression of His followers’ unit 
certainly includes kind and unselfish relations wit 
one another—mutual honour and service (Mk 
105-45 = Mt 2070-8), mutual forgiveness (Mt 64, Lk 
173-4), mutual love (Jn 13°415"). It is exemplified 
further by participation in the common work (Jn 
436-38), Another very special means of its realiza- 
tion, the Lord’s Supper, we have already indicated. 
Although this particular aspect of the rite is not 
actually revealed in the Gospel narrative itself, it 
will scarcely be questioned that one of the great 
truths which it both signifies and secures, is that 
of the fellowship of Christ’s followers. The sacred 
service in which the believer may realize com- 
munion with His Lord (see § 2 above), is also a 
means by which he is to apprehend his oneness 
with all other believers (see 1 Co 10”). 

While, however, it is plain that in Christ’s 
teaching the communion of Christians is at once 
attested and secured by means like these, it is 
disputed whether He designed their unity to be 
simply a spiritual or also an external one. Three 
important passages may be very briefly considered. 
(1) Jn 10! affords no support to the upholders of 
an external unity. ‘The true rendering is unques- 
tionably, ‘They shall become one flock’ (RV; ef. 
Tindale and Coverdale), and not, ‘There shall be 
one fold’ (AV; cf. Vulgate). The unity mentioned 
here is one that is realized in the personal relation 
of each member of the flock to the Great Shepherd 
Himself. —(2) There is teaching a little more 
definite in Jn 17" and *-*2, In both these places 
our Lord makes His own unity with the Father 
the exemplar of the unity of believers. Reverence 
forbids any dogmatic statement as to the point to 
which this sacred analogy can be eee But 
Christ’s own words in the immediate context con- 
tain suggestions as to His meaning in using the 
analogy. It is noticeable that here also, as in Jn 
101°, the underlying basis of unity is the believers’ 
personal relation to Christ (and the Father), ‘That 
they may be one, even as we are one,’ in y.%, is at 
once defined more closely in the words, ‘I in them, 
and thou in me’ (v.%). The resultant unity is 
gained through the medium not of an external, 
but of a purely spiritual, condition (iva Gow Tere- 
Aewuévor els ev, v.%), In the same way, in the 
statement of v.", it is a spiritual relationship to 
God that will yield the unity Christ craves for His 
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disciples. This unity will follow upon their being 
‘kept év r@ dvéuart cov.’ It will be assured if their - 
relationship to the Father is a counterpart of what 
had been their relationship to Christ (v.™), i.e. a 
personal relationship. | Whatever, therefore, be 
the exact meaning which the analogy used by our 
Lord was intended to convey, His own language in 
the context appears to make it plain that it must 
be interpreted with a spiritual rather than with an 
external significance.—(3) This conclusion derives 
not a little support from the incident of Mk 9%*-. 
When a definite test case arose, He declared the 
real fellowship of His followers to depend not upon 
any outward bond of union between them, but 
upon each bearing such a relationship to Himself 
as would be involved in His working ém! 7@ dvopuart 
pov. True, the man in question may not have 
been a nominal disciple of our Lord, but that in 
His view he was a real disciple is distinctly stated 
(v.°). 'Phis instance, theretore, may be regarded 
as a practical application on the part of Christ 
Himself of the teaching under consideration ; and 
thus it strongly confirms the interpretation that 
we have put upon it. It would be outside the 
scope of ae present article to consider arguments 
for or against the corporate unity of Christians 
drawn from other sources, some of which are very 
strong and all of which must, of course, be duly 
weighed before a fair judgment on the whole 
question can bereached. But so far as the subject- 
matter before us is concerned, we find it hard to 
resist the conclusion that such external unity formed 
no part of the teaching of Christ and the Gospels. 

One word must be added. The ‘communion of 
saints’ joins the believer not merely to his fellow- 
Christians upon earth, but also to those who have 
passed within the veil (cf. He 12"). This aspect of 
communion is not emphasized in the Gospels, but 
there are indications that the fellowship of be- 
lievers upon earth was linked in the thought of 
Christ to the yet closer fellowship of those beyond 
death. At any rate, it is worthy of notice that in 
instituting the sacred rite which, as we have seen, 
at once witnesses to and secures our communion 
one with another, our Lord carefully pointed for- 
ward to the reunion that will take place in the 
world to come (Mt 269; note ued dudy); and that 
in a few suggestive words He represented the 
earthly gathering as incomplete apart from its final 
consummation in the heavenly kingdom (Lk 22"). 
See further artt. FELLOwsnHip, UNITY. 
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.Of Scripture words expressive of the idea of complacency as 
distinguished from benevolence, we find in the Heb. of the OT 
P20, T¥7, variously rendered in the LXX by 6éAay év, or by some 
derivative of the verb déxoues. In the NT the expressions used 
are sdoxiw, Bdoxia, elupsrriw, evapertos, aptoxw, The words 
xeyaraa, &yerm are also used in this sense. In the OT we find 
50 ‘take pleasure in,’ in 1 S 1822 tr. in the LXX by the phrase 
GéAw tv, where Saul’s servants say to David, ‘Behold the king 
taketh pleasure in thee,’ meaning that he was willing to regard 
with satisfaction a matrimonial alliance between David and 
Saul’s daughter. Similarly the word Ay ‘delight,’ is rendered 
by the same Gr. equivalent in 1 Ch 284, where David says of 
God, ‘He liked me to make me king.’ Ay J is used of God’s 
pleasure in the work of the Servant of Jehovah in Is 421, where 
the LXX reads sporedétaro airiv % Wuxy mov, ‘my soul has 
accepted him’; St. Matthew, on the other hand, translates 
the whole phrase "53 AMS] PNA by 6 &yarnrds pov By edddxneev 
% Yoxn mov, rightly rendered in the AV ‘my beloved, in whom 
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my soul is well pleased.’ Here, apparently, the thought of the 
LXX inclines more to the idea of the Divine act of will by which 
the Servant of God was appointed to his mission, while St. 
Matthew emphasizes the love with which, because of His 
redemptive work, the Father regards His Son, and so he prefers 
“my beloved’ to ‘mine elect’ as a rendering of )’na (Mt 1218), 
In other passages also where the word Y5n is used, as in Is 5310, 


the LXX makes prominent the idea of th od $ 
aang p of the good pleasure of the 


Again ¥7 is used in Pr 167 of the favour with which God 
regards the ways of the righteous, where the LXX renders the 
passage, ‘ The ways of righteous men are acceptable (dexre/) with 
the Lord’; and the AV, ‘When a man’s ways please the Lord, he 
maketh even his enemies to be at peace with him.’ 

In the NT, where eddoxiw, sidoxiv, are used, it is not always ap- 
parent how far the thought of complacency and how far that of 
will or choice is predominant. Eddoxi« evidently occurs in the 
latter sense in those passages which refer to election, the deter- 
minate counsel and foreknowledge of God. So Eph 15. 9, Ph 
213 etc. According to Cremer, sdox¢w ‘(1) relates to a determi- 
nation when it is followed by an infinitive, Lk 1232. . “i 
(2) Where the matter under consideration is the relation of the 
subject to an object, the latter is expressed in profane Greek 
by the dative, rarely by the addition of ix/ tiv. ... In the 
NT the accusative occurs only in He 108-8 (from Ps 407),’ and 
here edcxnexs is obviously parallel to 48éances. ‘Elsewhere 
&...’ So in Mt 317 || Mk 11) || Lk 322, and again Mt 175. ‘This 
mode of indicating the object is justified by the circumstance 
that eddexsiv may be classed among the verbs which denote 
an emotion, a mood, a sentiment cherished towards any 
ene=to take pleasure in something, to have an inclination 


towards it.’ 

‘Complacency,’ as the word is commonly used, 
means a state of being pleased or gratified, and is 
synonymous with ‘pleasure,’ ‘ gratification,’ ‘ satis- 
faction.’ The appropriateness of such a word in 
the department of Biblical theology is suggested 
by what we know to be its recognized use in the 
sphere of ethics. Complacency, as a mental state, 
arises when there is perceived in the object con- 
templated some quality or qualitics which call 
forth a feeling of pleasure or satisfaction. The 
object may be something without, upon which the 
mind can rest with pleasure, or it may be in the 
mind itself, when, in seasons of reflexion, thought 
turned inwards upon itself is in a condition of 
perfect harmony, finding in itself no jarring cle- 
ment. The mind or soul is self-complacent when 
it is at peace with itself, satisfied that all is as it 
ought to be, no disturbing or self-accusing thoughts 
arising. Again, the mind is said to regard with 
complacency any outward object, animate or in- 
animate, which suggests thoughts of order and 
beauty, as when it is affected with pleasure or 
contentment by the contemplation cf the beauty 
of nature, of a fair landscape, or of the harmony 
of earth and sky. The word applies also to rela- 
tions between intelligent beings, as between 
friends, between husband and wife, parent and 
child, brothers and sisters, when one is satisfied 
with the character, or state of health, or conduct, or 
prosperity of the object of his affection or interest. 
Complacency arises in the mind when one’s efforts 
in any direction are successful, and the object 
aimed at is attained. The artist, or the composer 
in prose, poetry, or music, regards his work with 
complacency when he has succeeded in giving ade- 
quate expression to his ideas, the workman when 
he is successful in his workmanship, the merchant 
or tradesman when his enterprise accomplishes the 
end at which he aims, the philanthropist when his 
efforts for the material or moral or spiritual well- 
being of the objects of his interest are rewarded, 
and he sees the fruits of his labours in the happi- 
ness and the gratitude of his fellows. 

In ethics, complacency is considered as one of the 
forms of love, and as such is distinguished from 
benevolence. The distinction is well put by 
Edwards in his ‘Dissertation concerning the 
Nature of True Virtue’ (Works, ed. London, 1834, 
vol. i, pp. 123-125) : 

‘Love 1s commonly distinguished into love of benevolence 


love of complacence. Love of benevolence is that affection 
renga eres at the heart to any being which causes it to 
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incline to its wellbeing, or disposes it to desire and take pleasure 
in its happiness, And if I mistake not, it is agreeable to the 
common opinion that beauty in the object is not always the 
ground of this propensity, but that there may be a disposition 
to the welfare of those that are not considered as beautiful, 
unless mere existence be accounted a beauty, And benevolence 
or goodness in the Divine Being is generally supposed, not only 
to be prior to the beauty of many of its objects, but to their 
existence ; so as to be the ground both of their existence and of 
their beauty, rather than the foundation of God’s benevolence ; 
as it is supposed that it is God’s goodness which moved Him to 
give them both being and beauty. So that, if all virtue primarily 
consists in that affection of heart to being which is exercised in 
benevolence, or an inclination to its good, then God’s virtue is 
so extended ag to include a propensity not only to being actu- 
ally existing, and actually beautiful, but to possible being, so as 
to incline Him to give a being beauty and happiness. 

“What is commonly called love of complacence, presupposes 
beauty. For it is no other than delight in beauty, or com- 
placence in the person or being beloved for his beauty... . 
When any one under the influence of general benevolence sees 
another being possessed of the like general benevolence, this 
attaches his heart to him, and draws forth greater love to him 
than merely his having existence ; because so far as the being 
beloved has love to the being in general, so far his own being is, 
as it were, enlarged, extends to, and in some sort comprehends, 
being in general, and therefore he that is governed by love to 
being in general must of necessity have complacence in him, 
and the greater degree of benevolence to him, as it were out of 
gratitude to him for his love to general existence, that his own 
heart is extended and united to, and so looks on its interest as 
its own. It is because his heart.is thus united to being in 
general that he looks on a benevolent propensity to being in 
general, wherever he sees it, as the beauty of the being in whom 
it is; an excellency that renders him worthy of esteem, com- 
placence, and the greater goodwill. . . . This spiritual beauty, 
which is but a secondary ground of virtuous benevolence, is the 
ground, not only of benevolence but complacence, and is the 
primary ground of the latter ; that is, when the complacence is 
truly virtuous. Love to us in particular, and kindness received, 
may be a secondary ground, but this is the primary objective 
foundation of it. ... He that has true virtue, consisting in 
benevolence to being in general and in benevolence to virtwous 
being, must necessarily have a supreme love to God, both of 
benevolence and complacence.’ 


According to this exposition, complacency as a 
moral quality is the result, for the most part, of 
benevolence reacting upon itself, love making the 
object beloved become worthy of affection. What 
one loved at first out of mere benevolence becomes 
an object morally beautiful, worthy of love, and 
thus an object of complacency. Scripture illustra- 
tions of the Divine love as benevolence and as com- 
placency naturally suggest themselves, and enable 
us to understand how the latter is often the fruit 
of the former. The work of Creation is a typical 
instance of the benevolence of God, the Almighty 
forming the world out of nothing, bringing light 
out of darkness, beauty out of chaos, life out of 
death. When, at the completion of His work, God 
beheld the product of His benevolence, and pro- 
nounced all very good, He showed complacency. 
So also with regard to the work of Redemption, 
God’s love to the ruined world (Jn 3'*) was the 
love of benevolence. His love to sinners as re- 
deemed, made a new creation by that love, is the 
love of complacency (Mt 3”). ; 

Keeping this distinction in view, we find in the 
Gospels not a few instances in which the expression 
‘complacency’ may be fitly applied’ to describe 
that particular aspect of the love of God, or of the 
love of Jesus Christ, or even that feeling of grate- 
ful affection and devotion which the Divine love 
kindles in the hearts of true believers, to which 
the Evangelists direct our attention. If com- 

lacency means pleasure in the contemplation of 
fees or pleasure in the results of benevolence, 
(1) the expression may with all he eae be in 
these respects used to describe the love of God the 
Father to God the Son, or again the love with 
which the Father contemplates the fruits of the 
Divine work of redemption in the hearts and lives 
of the redeemed. (2) It may be applied also to 
the witness of Jesus to His own character, life, and 
work, and to His gracious acceptance of the faith 
and devotion of His disciples. (3) Lastly, it is 
appropriate as a description of the joy and peace 
with which believers realize the love of God and 
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the grace of Christ, and of their satisfaction with 
the all-sufticiency of the Redeemer’s work. 

1. The love of God the Father to God the Son, 
especially with regard to His life and ministry.— 
The ineffable love, with which from all eternity 
the Father has regarded the Son, is referred to in 
those passages which speak of the glory which 
Christ had with the Father before the world was 
(Jn 175 24), or which describe Christ as ‘the only- 
begotten Son which is in the bosom of the Father’ 
(138), But the Divine complacency, in the aspect 
of delight in the contemplation of the beauty of 
Christ’s character and work, is that upon which 
special emphasis is laid in the Gospels, in which 
our attention is carefully directed to the Father’s 
interest in the ministry of His Son, and to His 
sympathy and satisfaction with Christ’s perfect 
submission to His will, in connexion with His 
voluntary humiliation and suffering for the sake 
of man. And, it is worthy of special note, it is 
in this connexion that we find the expression ‘ be 
well pleased,’ ‘take pleasure in’ (evdoxety év), where 
text and context plainly indicate that the thought 
of complacency is intended, as distinguished from 
the other sense in which the words evdoxeiy, evdoxla 
oceur in the NT, that of the Divine election, the 
will or purpose of God, ‘His mere good pleasure.’ 
The Gospels mention two occasions on which the 
words, ‘This is my beloved Son, in whom I am 
well pleased,’ were uttered by the voice of God 
Himself. 

At the Baptism, God spoke thus (Mt 37 || Mk 14 
|| Lk 3”). By these words He testified the peculiar 
pleasure with which He regarded His Son at the 
moment of His consecration to His mission; His 
satisfaction with the spirit of submission to the 
Father’s will which had characterized Jesus 
throughout the hip of obscurity during which He 
prepared Himself for His ministry, and the lowli- 
ness with which He submitted to the baptism of 
John—because thus it became Him ‘to fulfil all 
righteousness’ ; and His gracious acceptance of the 
voluntary offering which the Son now made to the 
' Father. It was the moment of consecration to that 
ministry of humiliation to fulfil which Christ had 
come into the world. Therefore, in token of His ac- 
ceptance of that act of submission, which spoke 
thus, ‘ Lo, I come to do thy will, O God,’ the Father 
spoke thus from heaven in the audience of men and 
angels, ‘This is my beloved Son, in whom I am 
well pleased.’ We may not, indeed, here or in the 
other case in which this voice from heaven was 
heard, leave out of sight the additional thought 
suggested by the tense of the last word, evddcyoa, 
the Greek aorist—the thought, that is, of the 
complacency with which from all eternity the 
Father had regarded the Son. But this’is the 
central thought of the passage, the peculiar plea- 
sure with which the Father contemplated the Son’s 
voluntary humiliation, His submission to the Law, 
and His resolve to fulfil all righteousness by a life 
of lowliest service. 

Again, with equal appropriateness these words 
were used in the raraltel case of the Transfigura- 
tion (Mt 17°, ef. Mk 97, Lk 9”), when Jesus entered 
upon the final stage of His ministry. Then, in 
full view of the cross, at the close of our Lord’s’ 
conference with Moses and Elijah concerning ‘his 
decease which he was about to accomplish at 
Jerusalem,’ that Divine voice spoke in the audience 
of Jesus and the three disciples. Thus a second 
time God set the seal of His Divine approval to 
His Son’s submission, and testified to the com- 
placency with which He regarded His resolve by 
His death to make atonement for the sins of the 
world. 

In this connexion may be noted also those pas- 
sages in which Jesus speaks of the glory of God in 
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the triumph of redeeming love. Such are: Jn 
10'7 ‘Therefore doth my Father love me, because 
I lay down my life that I might take it again’; 
1381-82 “Now is the Son of Man glorified, and God 
is glorified in him, and God shall glorify him in 
himself, and shall straightway glorify him’; to 
which may be added St. Matthew’s tr. of Is 421 in 
Mt 12!8 ‘My beloved, in whom my soul is well 
pleased.’ . : ; 

The thought of God’s complacency in connexion 
with His contemplation of the fruits of Christ’s 
redemptive work in the regeneration and recon- 
ciliation of the world is suggested by the closing 
words of the Angels’ Song (Lk 2 RY), ‘on earth 
peace among men in whom he is well pleased 
(émt vis elpyyyn év avOpwras evdoklas), where again 
we find the technical word, if such it may be 
called, for this aspect of the Divine love. 


It is now very generally admitted that this is the sense in 
which edexius, bone voluntatis, ought to be rendered. That is 
to say, here we have the assurance of another voice from heaven, 
a message expressly sent at the time of our Lord’s nativity, for 
the comfort of those who waited for the consolation of Israel, 
of the complacent regard with which the Father, contemplating 
the objects of His grace, looked upon them as identified with 
His well-beloved Son. ‘The eye of God could again with com- 
placency rest upon mankind,’ regarding them as being repre- 
sented by His Incarnate Son, and in view of that state of 
spiritual excellence to which His work was destined to raise 
them. The expression is thus used in an ideal or prophetic 
sense, not of mankind as they actually were, but of the objects 
of the Divine love as, through their Representative, they should 
yet become. 


The same thought, that of the pleasure which 
God the Father takes in the spiritual welfare of 
His children, is suggested by passages which speak 
of God’s joy over the return of penitent sinners. 
Such are: Jn 10!7, Lk 157-10 22-4 32 (in the parables 
of the Lost Sheep, the Lost Coin, and the Prodigal 
Son, in which vy.” * are especially notable, where 
Jesus mentions the joy of the father over the son’s 
return, and the reason which the father gives for 
that joy: ‘It was meet that we should make 
merry, and be glad: for this thy brother was dead, 
and is alive again ; and was lost, and is found’) ; 
our Lord’s assurance in another place that the 
prayer of the Publican was accepted of God (Lk 
184); and again His testimony that prayer and 
almsgiving, if prompted by the right spirit, are 
rewarded by the Father who seeth in secret (Mt 
G25): 

2. (a) Christ is represented as regarding with 
complacency His own character and work, and His 
perfect harmony with the Father.—This appears in 
many passages, especially in the discourses re- 
corded by St. John. In conversation with the 
Woman of Samaria, Jesus declares that He onl 
can bestow the gift of living water which the soul 
of man requires ; and, in connexion with the same 
incident, tells His disciples that it is His meat and 
drink to do the Father’s will and to finish His 
work (Jn 41%), Again He says to the Jews 
that He is in full accord with His Father in respect 
of will and of work (57-19), that ‘the Father loveth 
the Son, and showeth him all things that himself 
doeth. . . . That all men should honour the Son, 
even as they honour the Father’ (vv.**8). In His 
discourse on the Bread of Life (ch. 6) we find expres- 
sions indicative of His conviction that His work is 
in all respects well pleasing to the Father (v.87), 
He challenges His adversaries to convict Him of 
sin (84), He enjoys perfect communion with the 
Father (7***), He claims that the Father glorifies 
Him, and bears witness of Him (8%, ef. vv.15-18), 
He declares that He only is the Good Shepherd, 
and all that came before Him were thieves and 
robbers (10% 5-8, ef. vv.4:4), He speaks of the 
excellence and thoroughness of His work, and of 
the satisfaction with which the Father regards it 
(10"":), He speaks of the success of His mission, 
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and testifies the complacency with which He sur- 
veys His ministry. On the night of the betrayal 
He declares that hostility to Himself means. hos- 
tility to the Father (142) 4 1523), A distinct. note 
of triumph marks His closing utterances. So in 
12°, cf. 13%; and again, when He bids His 
disciples be of good cheer, for that He has over- 
come the world (16%). . Addressing the Father 
Himself in His intercessory prayer, He says: ‘I 
have glorified thee on the earth: I have finished 
the work which thou gavest me to do’ (174); and 
again, speaking of the disciples: ‘Those that thou 
gavest me I have kept, mae none of them is lost, 
but the son of perdition’ (v.22). Lastly, one of His 
last words from the cross is the exclamation of 
triumph, ‘It is finished’ (19°°). The force of such 
passages cannot be mistaken. They show the 
Christ seeing ‘of the travail of his soul,’ and ex- 
pressing Himself as ‘satisfied,’ His complacency, 
as He surveys the work of redemption, appearing 
as a true parallel to the judgment pronounced by 
God upon the work of creation, when ‘God saw 
everything that he had made, and, behold, it was 
very good’ (Gn 1*), 

With the instances cited above may be compared 
in this connexion such a passage as that where 
Jesus, confirming the joy of the seventy disciples 
in the success of their mission, says: ‘I beheld 
Satan as lightning fall from heaven. . . . Notwith- 
standing in this rejoice not, that the spirits are 
subject unto you; but rather rejoice that your 
names are written in heaven’ (Lk 10!*- °°), 

(6) Jesus further expressed complacency with 
2p ep to the wisdom of the Divine counsels, and 
as He contemplated the fruits of His work in the 
hearts of believers. With regard to the first point, 
we note that which St. Matthew and St. Luke 
record—Christ’s ascription of praise to the Father 
who ‘hid these things from the wise and prudent, 
and revealed them unto babes’ (Mt 11° jj Lk 
107%), With regard to the second, instances 
abound in the Gospels. Thus Jesus testified the 

leasure with which He regarded the faith of 

eter, as when at the first He welcomed him, and 
showed him what he should yet become (Jn 1”, 
ef. Lk 5!); and when, towards the end of His 
ministry, He accepted Peter’s confession (Mt 16!” 
18), He showed gracious appreciation of the char- 
acter and devoutness of Nathanael (Jn 147-4), 
Again He expressed satisfaction with the loyalty 
of His followers, whom He promised to reward at 
the time of the final consummation (Mt 19?7-?9 || Mk 
108-20 |} Lk 187-3; cf. Lk 22%-%, Jn 1311). As He 
showed pleasure in the faith of His immediate 
disciples, so also He welcomed that of others, as 
when He spoke with signal approbation of the 
devotion of Mary of Bethany (Lk 10”), who had 
‘chosen the good part,’ and of whose offering of 
gratitude at the na ag in the house of Simon the 
leper He said that she had wrought a good work 
upon Him which could not be forgotten (Mt 26” 
|| Mk 148 || Jn 1238), He said of the simple faith 
of the Roman centurion at Capernaum: ‘I have 
not found so great faith, no, not in Israel’ (Mt 8” 
| Lk 79). Similarly, He expressed delight in that 
of the Woman of Canaan (Mt 15%). He testified 
concerning the sinful woman in the Pharisee’s 
house, that ‘she loved much,’ wherefore her sins, 
which were many, were all forgiven (Lk 74"). 

Again, an illustration of complacency is found 
in the blessing pronounced by our Lord upon little 
children (Mt 193 |] Mk 1039 || Lk 187° || cf. Mt 18°" || 
Lk 947-48); while the value which He attached to 
their faith and devotion is clearly shown in the 
incident of the children in the Temple, when Jesus 
silenced the cavils of the Pharisees and priests, and 
demanded, ‘ Have ye never read, Out of the mouth 
of babes and sucklings thou hast perfected praise ? 
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(Mt 21'). Again, Jesus commended the liberality 
of the widow’s offering (Mk 12 44| Lk 214), He 
noted with pleasure the gratitude of the Samari- 
tan whom He had cured of leprosy (Lk 17!*), 
and regarded with complacency even the work of 
the exorcist who cast out devils in His name yet 
did not join the company of Jesus (Mk 9* || Lk 9%), 
Christ’s delight in receiving sinners and acknow- 
ledging their faith is a conspicuous feature in the 
Gospels. The parables of the Lost Sheep, the Lost 
Coin, and the Prodigal Son (Lk 15 6 |) Mt 18114, 
Lk 15° ete.) are full of this lesson. Lastly, that 
at the Judgment of the Great Day, Jesus will, as 
Judge, not only justify, but reward with liberal 
commendation and distinguished honour all faith- 
ful disciples, according to the service rendered by 
them to their Master or to their Master’s servants, 
is the central lesson of the parables of the Pounds 
and Talents (Lk 1917-19, Mt 2521-23) and of the dis- 
course on the Last Judgment (Mt 25*4-4°), 

3. Of complacency on the part of man, con- 
sidered as a virtue, l.e. pleasure in the contempla- 
tion of moral and spiritual beauty, we find one 
notable illustration in the Gospels, in the Baptist’s 
sad ees a to Jesus in Jn 37%, where John ex- 
presses his pleasure in the success of Christ’s 
ministry, and compares Jesus to the bridegroom 
and himself to the friend of the bridegroom, who 
‘rejoiceth greatly because of the bridegroom’s 
voice.’ Such complacency as that, sympathetic 
interest in the Saviour and His scheme of salva- 
tion, and grateful acquiescence in the will of God 
for man’s salvation, is alone legitimate on the part 
of fallen man. As to complacency in view of man’s 
own knowledge and attainments, Jesus teaches 
that it is wholly inadmissible. No man, in the 
imperfect state of this present life, has a right to 
be satisfied with himself. Self-complacency is a 
sure sign of ignorance and spiritual blindness. 
The penitent lea ey not the complacent Phari- 
see, is justified of God (Lk 184). The followers 
of Jesus must, when they have done all, confess 
that they are unprofitable servants (Lk 173°) ; and 
Jesus, while generously acknowledging the faith- 
fulness of His disciples and assuring them that 
they shall in nowise lose their reward, expressly 
warns them that the last may be first and the first 
last (Mt 19° || Mk 10*, cf. Mt 207°). 
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CONDEMNATION. — The disappearance of the 
term ‘damnation’ in the RV of the Gospels is 
suggestive of more sober and reasonable thoughts 
about the Divine judgment against sin. Condem- 
nation at the last may indeed fall like a thunder- 
bolt upon the rejected (Mt 217°). The fig-tree in 
the parable has a time of probation and then may 
be suddenly cut down (Lk 13%). At the Day of 
Judgment ‘the universal benevolence of God ex- 
perienced here (Mt 545, Lk 6%5) will give place to 
His righteous wrath against the persistently re- 
bellious. Condemnation is the irrevocable sen- 
tence then passed upon the abusers of this life (Mt 
2541-46), Especially will this sentence of rejection 
and punishment descend then upon the hypocrite 
(Mk 12”). The state of the condemned will be a 
veritable Gehenna (Mt 23). Weeping and gnash- 
ing of teeth picture the dreadful condition of con- 
demned iota (Mt 22)3 245) 25%), Not only, we 
must suppose, punishment by pain for rebellion, 
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but reeret at past indifference, remorse at past 
folly, shame ie past malice, will be the terrible 
feelings lacerating souls that have found not for- 
giveness but condemnation. The condemned will 
reoret their indifference to Christ’s demands, which 
they have ignored (Jn 3%), They will be tortured 
by the keen perception of their extreme folly in 
rejecting the knowledge they might have used (Lk 
1151-82), They will feel the shame of having their 
secret thoughts of evil exposed to a light broader 
than that of day (Mt 23%). This will be the con- 
demnation to perpetual darkness for those who 
have loved darkness more than the light (Mt 8” 
9313 2530), : 

But in this present life there is always at work 
a certain inevitable and automatic Divine con- 
demnation. ‘The earth beareth fruit of herself’ 
(avroudrn, Mk 4°), and yet the fact is due to the 
directing will of God. So, even in this life, the 
Divine condemnation of evil is being worked out, 
without that irrevocable sentence which consti- 
tutes the final condemnation. The guest may 
already feel the lack of a wedding-garment (Mt 
224), and so, warned by the present workings of 
condemnation, escape the last dread sentence. 
Nothing but what God approves can endure the 
stresses and storms that are imminent (Lk 644°), 
Without the sap of God’s favour the vine must 
already begin to wither (Jn 15°). 

But this present immanent condemnation is 
rather a most merciful conviction of sin and 
wrongfulness (Jn 16°"). In this present age con- 
demnation is not final for any ; nay, God’s purpose 
is the eternal security of men in true peace and 
true happiness (Jn 3!7 12%). So far from condem- 
nation being any man’s sure fate, there is no need 
for any member of the human family to have to 
undergo such judgment as might result in condem- 
nation (Jn 5%). The strong assertion in the pre- 
sent ending to the second Gospel, ‘He that dis- 
believeth shall be condemned’ (Mk 16"), is surely 
the expression of the true conviction that Christ is 
the only Way to avoid condemnation (cf. Jn 3°), 
Condemnation is God’s prerogative, and not the 
privilege or duty of the individual Christian as 
such: ‘Condemn not, and ye shall not be con- 
demned’ (Lk 6°”). W. B. FRANKLAND. 


CONFESSION (of Christ).—The words ‘ confess’ 
and ‘confession’ are employed in common usage 
to express not only an acknowledgment of sin, but 
an acknowledgment or profession of faith. The 
AY affords many illustrations of this use, and the 
examples are still more numerous in the RV, 
which in several passages has quite consistently 
substituted ‘confess’ and ce omteeaion for ‘ pro- 
fess’ and ‘profession’ of the AV in the rendering 
of dpuoroyéw, duodroyia (2 Co9®, 1 Ti 62, He 3! 44 
10”), A corresponding twofold use of terms meets 
us in the original, the verbs éuodoyéw and éfouo- 
Aoyew being used to denote both confession of sin 
and confession of faith (e.g. for duo\oyéw, Mt 10% 
and 1 Jn 1°; for é£ouoroyéw, Mt 3° and Ja 5!8), The 
noun o“odoyla, however, in N'l' Greek is employed 
only with reference to the confession of faith, 

In the OT it is Jehovah who is the personal 
object of the confessions of faith which we find 
on the lips of psalmists and prophets (e.g. Ps 7} 
484, Is 12? 61 and passim); but in the NT it is 
Jesus Christ whom men are constantly challenged 
to confess, and it is around His person that the 
confession of faith invariably gathers. This lies 
in the very nature of the case, since personal faith 
in Jesus Christ constitutes the essence of Chris- 
tianity, and confession is the necessary utterance 
of faith (Ro 10", cf. Mt 1234»), 

i. WHAT IS MEANT BY THE CONFESSION OF 
Curist.—In the earlier period of the mninistry of 
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Jesus the faith of His followers did not rise above 
the belief that He was the long-expected Messiah ; 
and it was this conviction which was expressed in 
their confessions. Typical at this stage are the 
words of Andrew, ‘We have found the Messiah’ 
(Jn 1%). It is true that even in this earlier period 
Jesus is sometimes addressed or spoken of as the 
‘Son of God (Jn 1345, Mt 8?9|| 14); but itis not 
probable that in these cases we are to understand 
the expression otherwise than as a_ recognized 
Messianic term (cf. Ps 27), so that it does not 
amount to more than a recognition that Jesus is 
the Christ. And yet even this was a great thing— 
to see in the man of Nazareth the Messiah of 
prophecy and hope. It marked the dividing line 
between those who believed in Jesus and those 
who believed Him not. St. John tells us that the 
Jews had agreed that if any man should confess 
Jesus to be Christ, he should be put out of the 
synagogue (Jn 9”) ; that they actually cast out, for 
making such a confession, the blind man whom 
Jesus had cured (94); and that through fear of 
excommunication many of the chief rulers who 
believed in His Messiahship refrained from the 
confession of their faith (12¥). It was no small 
thing to confess that Jesus was the Christ, crude 
and unspiritual in most cases as the notions of His 
Messiahship might still be. 

But in the minds of the Apostles, though crude 
ideas were far from vanishing altogether (cf. Mt 
202, Mk 1028, Lk 22”), there had gradually grown 
up a larger and deeper conception of their Master’s 
person and dignity; and St. Peter’s grand utter- 
ance at Cesarea Philippi, ‘Thou art the Christ, 
the Son of the living God’ (Mt 16"*||; cf. Jn 6%), 
shows a great extension of spiritual content in the 
confession of Christ, as our Lord’s language on the 
occasion plainly implies. The Apostle’s Janguage 
seems to enfold, in germ at least, the doctrine of 
Christ’s divinity ; and it formed the high-water 
mark of Apostolic faith and profession in the pre- 
Resurrection days. 

After the Resurrection had taken place, faith in 
that transcendent fact, and readiness to bear 
witness to it, were henceforth implied in the con- 
fession of Christ (Jn 207-*8, Ro 10°). But while 
any profession of faith would have as its implicate 
the acceptance of the great facts of the historical 
tradition, all that was actually demanded of con- 
verts at first may have been the confession, ‘Jesus 
is Lord’ (1 Co 12°; cf. Ph 2", 2 Ti 18): a confes- 
sion of which an echo perhaps meets us in their 
being baptized ‘into (or in) the name of the Lord’ 
(els 7d Svoua Tod Kuplov Inood, Ac 81° 19°; év To dvduare 
Tod kupiov, 10%). At a later time the growth of 
heretical opinions rendered it necessary to formu- 
late the beliefs of the Church more exactly, and to 
demand a fuller and more precise confession on 
the part of those who professed to be Christ’s 
disciples. In the Johannine Epistles a confession 
on the one hand that ‘Jesus Christ is come in the 
flesh’ (1 Jn 42:3, 2 Jn7), and on the other that 
‘Jesus is the Son of God’ (1 Jn 44), is represented 
as essential to the evidence of a true and saving 
Christian faith. With this developed Johannine 
type of confession may be compared the later gloss 
that has been attached to the narrative of the 
baptism of the Ethiopian eunuch (Ac 8¥7, see 
RVm), which is not improbably the reproduction 
of a formula of question and answer which had 
come to be employed as a baptismal confession in 
the early Church. : 


It may be noticed here that it was out of the confession cf 
personal faith which was demanded of the candidate for baptism 
that the formulated ‘Confessions’ of the Church appear to have 
sprung. There can be little doubt that the so-called Apostles’ 
Creed was originally a baptismal confession. And Hort, Har- 
nack, and others have shown that what is known as the Nicene 
Creed is in reality not the original creed of the bishops of 


’ 
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Nica, but. a creed which gradually i 

the struggles of the Church mith oe pete ie 
and the nucleus of which is probably to be sought in the 
baptismal formula of the Jerusalem Church (Hort, Z'wo Disser- 
tations, ii,; Harnack, History of Dogma, iii. 209; Herzog- 
Hauck, Realencyki., art. ‘ Konstantinopolitanisches Symbol’). 

ii. THE IMPORTANCE ATTACHED TO THE CON- 
FESSION OF CHRIST.—We see this (1) in the teach- 
ing of Christ Himself. He showed the value He 
set upon it not only by the deep solemnity of His 
affirmations upon the subject, but by expressing 
the truth in a double form, both positively and 
popecvely, declaring that the highest conceiv- 
able honour awaits every one who confesses Him 
before men, and the doom of unspeakable shame 
all those who are guilty of denying Him (Mt 
1082-88, Lk 128-9; ef. Mk 88). We see it in the 
pathos of the warning He gave St. Peter of 
the ape denial (Mt 26%; cf. Mk 148°, Lk 
22%, Jn 13%), in the look He cast upon him 
when the crowing of the cock recalled that warn- 
ing to his mind (Lk 22%), in the Apostle’s bitter 
tears as he remembered and thought upon the 
word of the Lord (Mt 26%, Mk 147, Lk 2281-62), 
and in the thrice-repeated ‘Lovest thou me?’ 
(Jn 2117) recalling the threefold transgression. 
But, above all, we see it in the words addressed 
at Czsarea Philippi tq this same Apostle, who, 
though afterwards he fell so far in an hour of 
weakness, rose nevertheless on this occasion to 
the height of a glorious confession (Mt 1617-1), 
The evident emotion of Jesus at St. Peter’s lan- 
guage, the thrill of glad surprise which seems to 
have shot through Him and which quivers through 
the benediction into which He burst, the great 
benediction itself,—these things show the supreme 
worth He attached to this confession of His strong 
Apostle. But especially we see the significance of 
St. Peter’s utterance in the everlasting promise 
which Christ then gave not to him merely, but to 
all who should hereafter believe on His name and 
confess Him after a like fashion: ‘Upon this 
rock I will build my Church, and the gates of 
Hades shall not prevail against it’ (v.18). Whether 
the ‘rock’ is St. Peter’s confession or St. Peter 
himself is a matter of little moment; for if the 
latter is meant, it is undoubtedly as a type of 
believing confession that the Apostle receives the 
splendid promise, and it is on the firm foundation 
of such confession as his that Jesus declares that 
His Church shall be built. 

The view of a certain class of critical scholars (e.g. Holtz- 
mann, Zeitschr. f. wiss. Theol. xxi. p. 202; Harnack, History 
of Dogma, i. D- 79 n. 2; Wendt, Teaching of Jesus, ii. p. 351 n.) 
that Mt 1615f are not authentic utterances of Jesus, but a 
subsequent addition intended to canonize the dogmatic and 
constitutional situation of a later age, is not one that com- 
mends itself to those who do not accept the views as to the 
composition of the First Gospel which are represented by these 
writers and by Holtzmann in particular. There is no textual 
Be peptone Yor cease ck 
cats ely pid te aarti remarks of Prof. Bruce, 
Expos. Gr. Test., in loc, 

(2) If Jesus laid great stress upon the confession 
of Himself, the importance of such confession is 
not less prominent in the teaching of the Apostles. 
Even if baptism ‘into the name of the Lord Jesus 
did not imply an explicit confession of Jesus as 
Lord (though this seems by no means improbable), 
at all events the Christian baptism which meets 
us constantly from the earliest days of the Church 
(Acts, passim) clearly involved, in the relations of 
Christianity whether to the Jewish or the Gentile 
world, a confessing of Christ. before men. St. 
Paul makes very plain his conviction that, in order 
to salvation, believing with the heart must be 
accompanied by confession with the mouth (Ro 
10% 1°), though he also enlarges our conception of 
the forms which confession may take when he 
finds a confession of the Christian gospel not only 
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in words spoken but in liberal gifts cheerfully 
bestowed for the service of the Church (2 Co 9/8), 
In 1 Timothy he commends the young minister of 
the Church in Ephesus because he had ‘ confessed 
the good confession in the sight of many witnesses’ 
(6%), and finds in this matter the perfect example 
for Christian imitation in the ‘good confession’ 
which Christ Jesus Himself witnessed before Pon- 
tius Pilate (v."’); while in 2 Timothy we have an 
evident re-echo of the Lord’s own language in the 
warning, ‘If we shall deny him, he also will deny 
1s (232): 

In the Epistle to the Hebrews Jesus is described 
as ‘the Apostle and High Priest of our confession’ 
(3'), and that confession the author exhorts his 
readers to hold fast (44 103), In the Johannine 
Epistles, as we have seen, confession begins to 
assume a more theological form than heretofore, 
but the writer is not less emphatic than those who 
have preceded him in insisting upon its spiritual 
value. In one place it is said to be the proof of 
the presence of the Spirit of God (1 Jn 42), and in 
another it becomes not the proof merely, but the 
very condition of the abiding of man in God and 
God in man (v.}*), 

ili. THE REASON FOR THE IMPORTANCE ATTACHED 
TO CONFESSION.—When we ask why such supreme 
valne is set upon confession by Christ and His 
Apostles and all through the NT, there are various 
considerations which suggest themselves. (1) Con- 
Session is nothing else than the obverse side of faith. 
The two necessarily go together, for they are 
really one and the same spiritual magnitude in 
its inward and outward aspects. The word of 
faith, as St. Paul says, is at once in the mouth 
and in the heart (Ro 108), and whatever value 
belongs to faith as a vital and saving power neces- 
sarily belongs to confession also. (2) J¢ is the 
evidence of faith. Like all living things, faith 
must give evidence of itself, and confession is one 
of its most certain and convincing signs. Accord- 
ing to St. Paul, it belongs to the very spirit of 
faith to believe and therefore to speak (2 Co 4'%) ; 
and if the readiness to confess Christ begins to 
fail, we may take it as a sure evidence that faith 
itself is failing. How significant here are the 
words of Jesus to St. Peter just before He warned 
him of the sifting trial which was near at hand, 
‘Simon, Simon, behold Satan asked to have you 
that he might sift you as wheat: but I made sup- 
plication for thee that thy faith fail not’ (Lk 
9931.82), (3) Jt is a test of courage and devotion. 
A hard test it often is; witness St. Peter’s fall. 
But itis by hard trials that the soldier of Christ 
learns to endure hardness, and gains the unflinch- 
ing strength which enables him to confess the 
good confession in the sight of many witnesses 
(1 Ti 6”), and not be ashamed of the testimony of 
our Lord (2 Ti 18). (4) I¢ has a wonderful power to 
quicken faith. It both begets faith and quickens 
faith in others, as we shall see presently ; but 
what we are speaking of now is its reactive in- 
fluence upon the believer himself. It is a matter 
of common experience that nothing transforms 
pale belief into strong full-blooded conviction like 
the confession of belief in the presence of others. 
Something is due to the shaping power of speech 
upon thought, but even more to the definite com- 
mittal of oneself before one’s fellows, and the 
kindling influences which come from the contact 
of soul with soul. And it is not till men have 
publicly confessed their belief in Christ that faith 
rises to its highest power, so that ‘belief unto 
righteousness’ becomes ‘confession unto salva- 
tion’ (Ro 10). It is to the psychological ex- 
periences that were naturally attendant on_ the 
public confession of Christ that we must attribute 
much of the language used in the NT with regard 
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to the effect of baptism upon the soul (Ac 22%, 20 
6™, Gal 3, 1 Co 12%, 1 P 3”). And it is worth 
noting how the author of Hebrews connects in the 
same sentence holding fast ‘the confession of our 
hope’ and drawing near to God in ‘fulness’ or 
‘full assurance’ of faith (He 10-8, cf. 414 18), 

(5) But, above all, the value attached to confes- 
sion in the NT seems to lie in the fact that ¢ ts 
the great Church-building power. The grand typi- 
cal case of confession of Christ is that of St. Peter 
at Ceesarea Philippi (Mt 16%: 1%) ; and this was the 
occasion on which Jesus for the first time spoke of 
His Church, and declared that on the rock of 
Christian confession that Church was to be built 
(v.18). So it proved to be in after days. It was 
by St. Peter’s powerful testimony to Jesus as the 
risen Lord and Christ (Ac 2°***) that 3000 souls on 
the day of Pentecost were led gladly to receive the 
word, and in baptism to confess Christ for them- 
selves (vv.°7-41), St. Paul knew the mighty power 
that inheres in confession, and both in his preach- 
ing and writing made much of the story of his own 
conversion (Ac 22 961, Gal 15"), thereby con- 
fessing Jesus afresh as his Saviour and Lord. It 
was above all else by the personal confessions of 
humble individuals—a testimony often sealed with 
blood (Rev 2 12")—that the pagan empire of 
Rome was cast down and the Church of Christ 
built upon its ruins. And it is still by personal 
confession, in one form or another, that the word 
of the Lord grows and multiplies, and His Church 
prevails against the gates of Hades. It is by 
testifying to Jesus Christ as Lord that men become 
the ambassadors of Christ to the souls of other 
men. The secret of the influence exerted by such 
confession lies not only in the appealing grace of 
the Lord whom we confess, but in the subtle and 
mysterious power of a believing and confessing 
heart over its fellow. ‘ Blessed influence of one 
true loving human soul on another! Not caleul- 
able by algebra, not deducible by logic, but 
mysterious, effectual, mighty as the hidden pro- 
cess by which the tiny seed is quickened, and 
bursts forth into tall stem and broad leaf, and 
glowing tasselled flower’ (George Eliot, Scenes of 
Clerical Life, p. 287). J. C. LAMBERT. 


CONFESSION (of sin).—In the OT a large place 
is given to the confession of sin, as being the 
necessary expression of true penitence and the 
condition at the same time of the Divine forgive- 
ness. Witness the provisions of the Mosaic ritual 
(Ly 5°"), the utterances of the penitential and other 
psalms (¢.g. 32° 51°), and prayers like those of 
Ezra (10'), Nehemiah (1° 7), and Daniel (9#* 2°), 
It may surprise us at first to find that in the 
Gospels the confession of sin is expressly named 
on only one occasion, and that in connexion with 
the ministry of John the Baptist (é&ouo\oyovjmevor 
Tas duaprias adrav, Mt 3°, Mk 15), But apart from 
the use of the actual phrase, we shall see that the 
Gospel narratives take full account of the confes- 
sion of sin, and that, as in the OT, confession is 
recognized both as the necessary accompaniment 
of repentance and as the indispensable condition 
of forgiveness and restoration to favour, whether 
human or Divine. There are three topies which 
call for notice: (1) confession of sin to God; (2) 
confession of sin to man; (3) Christ’s personal 
attitude to the confession of sin. 

1. Confession of sin to God.—It is to God that 
all confession of sin is primarily due, sin being in 
its essential nature a transgression of Divine law 
(cf. Ps 514), And in the teaching and ministry of 
Jesus the duty of confession to God is fully recog- 
nized. Our Lord begins His ministry with a call 
to repentance (Mt 47, Mk 1%), Inthe midst of 
His public career He characterizes the generation 


to which He appealed as an evil generation be- 
cause of its unwillingness to repent (Lk 11” *). - 
Among His last words on earth was His declara- 
tion that the universal gospel was to be a gospel 
of repentance and remission of sins (Lk 24%). And 
as confession is inseparable from true penitence, 
being the form which the latter instinctively and 
inevitably takes in its approaches to God, we may 
say that all through His public ministry, by in- 
sisting upon the need of repentance, Jesus taught 
the necessity of the confession of sin. 

But besides this we have from His lips a good 
deal of direct teaching on the subject. e prayer 
which He gave His disciples as a pattern for all 
prayer includes a petition for forgiveness (Mt 672, 
Lk 114); and such a petition is equivalent, of 
course, to a confession of sin. In the parable of 
the Prodigal Son the prodigal’s first resolution 
‘when he came to himself’ was to go to his father 
and acknowledge his sin (Lk 15!7-8) ; and his first 
words on meeting him were the frank and humble 
confession, ‘Father, I have sinned’ (v.”!), The 

arable of the Pharisee and the Publican, again, 
ype upon this very matter of the acknowledg- 
ment of sin and unworthiness. It was the total 
absence of the element of confession from the 
Pharisee’s prayer, and the. presence instead of a 
self-satisfied and self-exalting spirit, that made his 
prayer of no effect in the sight of God; while it 
was the publican’s downcast eyes, his smitten 
breast, his ery, ‘God be merciful to me a sinner !’ 
that sent him down to his house ‘ justified rather 
than the other’ (Lk 18!°4; cf. the words of Zac- 
cheus, another publican, Lk 19°). 

Under this head may be included one or two 
cases of confession of sin to Christ. When Peter 
cries, ‘ Depart from me; for I am a sinful man, O 
Lord’ (Lk 58), and when the sinful woman in the 
house of the Pharisee silently makes confession to 
Jesus as she washes His feet with her tears (Lk 
797. 88), it is too much to say of these confessions, 
in Pliny’s language (Ep. x. 96) with regard to the 
hymn-singing of the early Christians, that they 
were offered ‘to Christ as to God.’ But they were 
certainly made to one who was feit to be raised 
above the life of sinful humanity, and to be the 
representative on earth of the purity and grace of 
the heavenly Father. * 

2. Confession of sin to man.—According to the 
teaching of Christ and the Gospels, confession of 
sin should be made not only to God but to man, 
and, in particular, to any one whom we have 
wronged, In Mt 5%: confession to a justly 
offended brother is directly enjoined ; and more 
than that, it is implied that the very gifts laid on | 
God’s altar are shorn of their value if such con- 
fession has not first been made. In Lk 17? again, 
our own forgiveness of an offender is made to de- 
pend on his coming and confessing, ‘I repent.’ 
But apart from this confession to the person 
wronged, a wider and more public confession of 
sin meets us in the Gospels. The necessity of 
such confession is implied, for instance, in our 
Lord’s denunciations of hypocrisy —in His con- 
demnation of the life of false pretence (Mt 234) ; 
of the cup and platter outwardly clean, while in- 
wardly full of extortion and excess (v.%) ; of the 
whited sepulchres fair to look at, though festering 
with rottenness within (v.27). It is implied simi- 
larly in His frequent commendation of simplicity 
and singlahiin duane and honest truth in the 
sight both of God and man (cf. Mt 622: 23 73-5 g8 
938). 


* It is a point worth noticing, in the comparative study of the 
Gospels, that St. Luke, who is pre-eminently the Evangelist of 
salvation for the sinful, supplies us with the great bulk of the 
Gospel evidence that the Divine forgiveness is conditioned by 
the confession of sin, : 
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It seems to be recognized in the Gospels that 
acknowledgment of sin to man as well as to God 
has a cleansing power upon the soul. There may, 
of course, be a confession that is spiritually fruit- 
less, to which men are urged not by the godly 
sorrow of true repentance, but by the goads of 
sheer remorse and despair. Of this nature was 
the confession of Judas to the chief priests and 
elders (Mt 274, cf, v.5). On the other hand, the 
confession of the penitent thief to all who heard 
him (Lk 234") was the beginning of that swift work 
of grace which was accomplished in his heart 
through the influence of Jesus. It illustrates 
George Eliot’s words, ‘ The purifying influence of 
public confession springs from the fact that by it 
the hope in lies is for ever swept away, and ‘the 
soul recovers the noble attitude of simplicity ’ 
(Romola, p. 87). 

3. Christ’s personal attitude to the confession of 
sin.—That our Lord never made confession to 
man, and never felt the need of doing so, is suffi- 
ciently shown by His challenge, ‘ Which of you 
convicteth me of sin?’ (Jn 8). But did He make 
confession of sin to God? The fact that John’s 
baptism was ‘the baptism of repentance’ (Mk 
1*||), and that the people ‘were baptized of him 
in Jordan, confessing their sins’ (Mt 3°), together 
with the further fact that Jesus Himself came to 
the Jordan to be baptized (Mt 3%, Mk 19, Lk 3%), 
might be so interpreted. But against such an 
interpretation must be set the attitude of John 
both when Jesus first came to him (Mt 3%) and 
afterwards (Jn 1°), the language of Jesus to the 
ou ere. (Mt 3%), the descent of the Spirit (v.?*), 
and the voice from heaven (v.!"), The festiarn of 
John, we must remember, had more than one 
aspect: it was not only the baptism of repent- 
ance, but the baptism of preparation for the ap- 
proaching kingdom of heaven (Mt 37) and of 
consecration to its service (Lk 3-4), It is not 
as an act of confession, but as one of self-consecra- 
tion (including, it may be, an element of sympa- 
thetic self-humiliation, ef. Ph 2°), that the baptism 
of Jesus is to be regarded. He had no sins to con- 
fess, but He knew that John was the _ prophet 
divinely commissioned to inaugurate the kingdom 
of righteousness (cf. Mt 21°"), and to inaugurate it 
by the rite of baptism (Mt 21° ||). And ‘by sub- 
mitting Himself to John’s baptism He was openly 
dedicating Himself to the work of that kingdom, 
and taking up His task of fulfilling all righteous- 
ness (Mt 3%). (See Sanday in Hastings’ DB ii. 
611; Lambert, Sacraments in NT, p. 62f. ; Expos. 
Times, xi. [1900] 354). 

But, above all, it is to be noted that while Jesus 
taught His disciples to pray for the forgiveness of 
sins, we never find Him humbling Himself before 
God on account of sin, and asking to be forgiven. 
And the complete silence of the Gospels upon this 
point acquires a fuller significance when we ob- 
serve that there is not the slightest evidence that 
He ever engaged in common prayer with the 
Apostles. When Jesus prayed to the Father, He 
seems always to have prayed alone (Mt 14” 26% ||, 
Lk 918 11!; cf. Jn 17, where He prays in the pre- 
sence of the disciples, but not with them). The 
reason probably was that while the attitude of a 
sinful suppliant and the element of confession, 
whether uttered or unexpressed, are indispensable 
to the acceptableness of ordinary human prayer, 
these could find no place in the prayers of Jesus. 
(See Dale, Christian Doctrine, p. 105 f.; Forrest, 
Christ of History and of Experience, pp. 22 ff., 
385 f., Expos. Times, xi. [1900] 352 ff. ). 

JRE. — ¢’ . Concord. 8.v.; Hastings’ DB, 
BS Gomtenson D ti giayt derdatonets of Jesus, p. 69 ff ; and 


for special points the works quoted in the article. 7 
4 4 J. C, LAMBERT. 
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CONSCIOUSNESS.—We have to consider, so far 
as the facts recorded in the Gospels permit, our 
Lord’s consciousness of Himself and of His mission. 
The subject is difficult. It is beset by perplexing 
psychological and theological problems. It also 
demands very careful treatment, for it opens up 
discussions which may soon pass beyond the limits 
prescribed by reverence. We shall be guided by 
the following division :— 

Re The data, as found in the Gospels. 

i. Certain narratives that reveal the consciousness of Jesus. 

ii, The implications involved in His teaching generally, and 

in the impression He produced upon His disciples, 
II. Psychological problems. 
1. Growth. 
ii. The Divine consciousness and the human. 
ili. Knowledge and ignorance. 
{II. Theological results. 

i. Uniqueness of our Lord’s personality. 

ii. His Divinity. 

I. THE GosPEL DatTA.—i. Narratives revealing 
the consciousness of Jesus.—1. Among the narra- 
tives which, in a specially clear way, reveal our 
Lord’s consciousness, one of the most remarkable 
refers to a very early period of His life. St. Luke 
tells us (24'°?) of His visit to Jerusalem at the age 
of twelve years. When, after long searching, He 
is found in the Temple, and His mother questions 
Him, ‘Why hast thou thus dealt with us?’ His 
reply shows plainly that extraordinary realization 
of God which is the most outstanding characteristic 
of His consciousness: ‘ How is it that ye sought 
me? Wist ye not that I must be in my Father’s 
house ?’ (or, ‘about my Father’s business,’ év rots rod 
matpos wov). Here is evident the work of the child’s 
imagination, in which the dominant idea controls 
absolutely everything else, and the most unlikely 
events appear perfectly natural: ‘ How is it that 
ye sought me?’ What is extraordinary: is the 
nature of this dominant idea. Already, at the age 
of twelve, our Lord knows God as His Father, and 
that in a manner so intimate and so peculiar that 
ordinary human relationships are as nothing in 
comparison with the relation to God. The doing 
of God’s will is already the supreme motive. It is 
to be noted also how the ‘my Father’ of His reply 
contrasts with the ‘thy father’ of Mary’s question. 
It is perhaps more natural to regard this as the 
inevitable reaction of His consciousness than as a 
deliberate correction of His mother. [If so, it is all 
the more impressive. It shows how fundamental 
was the position in His mind of the filial relation 
in which He stood to God. How unlike this was 
to the Jewish mind of the time is shown by St. 
Luke’s statement about Joseph and Mary: ‘They 
understood not the saying which he spake unto 
them.’ ' 

2. The Baptism occupies an important place in 
the data of our subject. It is clear that all the 
Evangelists intend to point out that our Lord’s 
baptism was unlike all others performed by John 
the Baptist. It was not a baptism of repentance. 
This is most clearly shown in St. Matthew’s ac- 
count. John felt the difficulty and ‘would have 
hindered him, saying, I have need to be baptized 
of thee, and comest thou tome? But Jesus answer- 
ing said unto him, Suffer it now; for thus it be- 
cometh us to fulfil all righteousness. Then he 
suffered him.’ John discerned the incongruity, 
and our Lord acknowledged it, but gave a reason 
which showed how distinctly He realized His 
unique position and calling. The baptism was 
part of God’s will for Him. It had a necessary 
place in His life and work. | It is also noteworthy 
that the descent of the Spirit and the voice from 
heaven are stated by St. Mark to have been mani- 
fested to our Lord Himself. With this St. Matthew 
and St. Luke agree. Only from St. John do we 
learn that the Baptist shared the experience. In 
view of what has gone before, we cannot look upon 
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this event as the beginning of our Lord’s know- 
ledge of His unique Sonship. It was, rather, an 
objective Divine confirmation of the truths which 
He already knew from the testimony of His inner 
consciousness. It was manifested to Himself and 
to the Baptist when the time had come for the 
public proclamation of the gospel of the Kingdom. 
It was a witness to His Sonship, ‘Thou art my 
beloved Son’; to His sinlessness, ‘in thee I am 
well pleased’; and to His Messiahship, ‘He saw 
the heavens rent asunder, and the Spirit as a dove 
descending upon him’ (see Is 42"). 

Careful study of the Gospels shows that these 
three elements in our Lord’s consciousness are 
those which are disclosed most frequently in His 
life and teaching. 

Some able students (e.g. Wendt, Teaching of Jesus, i. p. 96 ff., 
Eng. tr.) think that at the Baptism Jesus first attained to the 
consciousness of His Messiahship, though already aware of His 
Sonship. But, as has just been pointed out, the answer which 
He gave to John the Baptist reveals a fully developed sense, 
not merely of His sinlessness and relation to God, but of His 
mission. The testimony of even one Evangelist (St. Matthew) 
on a point like this is superior, as evidence, to any amount of 
psychological speculation. 

3. The Temptation of our Lord, following im- 
mediately (Mk 1") after His Baptism, shows the 
nature of the internal conflict which He had to 
face when He set about the work of His life. 
There was no struggle with doubt as regards God, 
or Himself, or the end which He sought. The 
force of every temptation depended indeed on the 
clearness with which these were realized. His 
victory was an overcoming of the tendency to 
escape from the limitation, the lowliness, and the 
self-sacrifice which, to human thought, seem so 
unbecoming the Son of God in His great work of 
establishing the Kingdom. 

It is impossible in the short space available here 
to deal with all the definite instances of self-revela- 
tion which are given in the four Gospels. It must 
suffice to dwell briefly upon a few of the more 
remarkable, and to mention such of the rest as 
cannot be omitted. It may be added that, to those 
who have really considered the question, almost 
every incident in our Lord’s life is, in some way or 
other, a manifestation of His superhuman con- 
sciousness. 

4. One of the most noteworthy instances is that 
given by St. Matthew (11) and by St. Luke 
(1071#-), St. Luke introduces the passage with the 
remarkable words, ‘In that same hour he rejoiced 
in the Holy Spirit, and said.’ It is a proof that the 
Apostles recognized our Lord’s utterance on this 
oceasion as the open expression of His communion 
with God. The insight into the heart of God, 
which was the secret of the inner life of Jesus, 
finds here such utterance as human language ean 
give it. He addresses God as ‘Father, Lord ‘of 
heaven and earth,’ a great expression which fore- 
shadows the truth which follows: ‘All things 
have been delivered unto me of my Father; and 
no one knoweth the Son, save the Father ; neither 
doth any know the Father, save the Son, and he 
to whomsoever the Son willeth to reveal him’ 
(Mt 11°”), It is impossible to exaggerate the im- 
portance of these words. They contain four great 
assertions about our Lord and His work: (1) His 
universal authority ; (2) the mystery of His person, 
known in its fulness to the Father only ; (3) the 
unique relation of the Son to the Father, as in- 
volved in the Son’s perfect knowledge of the 
Father ; (4) the knowledge of the Father, so far as 
it is possible to man, is to be had only through 
the Son. This short passage contains the whole 
Christology of the Fourth Gospel. It records for 
us an occasion when our Lord permitted His 
hearers to gain some insight into His conscious- 
ness of God, of Himself, and of His mission. 
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Among the many important passages which 
agree with those which have been discussed, may 
be mentioned the following: (1) The account of 
our Lord’s reception of the disciples of John the 
Baptist who brought their master’s doubts to Him 
for solution (Mt 1177 and Lk 7%), _ Here our 
Lord’s perfect confidence in His mission is ob- 
viously based upon His consciousness. The con- 
trast with the intensely human searchings of heart 
displayed by Jobn in his time of trial is very 
striking. (2) The narrative which includes the 
confession of St. Peter and the teaching which 
followed it (Mt 164%, Mk 87", Lk 918), The 
announcement of His approaching death and the 
tremendous terms in which He claims the utmost 
self-sacrifice from His a ts give an extra- 
ordinary depth to the revelation of our Lord’s | 
self-knowledge contained in this narrative. (3) 
Every incident and every teaching belonging to 
the last period of the ministry reveals the over- 
powering intensity of His consciousness of the 
mission which He had to fulfil and of its depend- 
ence upon Himself. All the circumstances of His 
public entry into Jerusalem are notable in this 
respect (Mt 21'-6, Mk 11)-4, Lk 19-47, Jn 129; 
see especially vv. “41-4 in St. Luke’s account). 
(4) His answers to those who questioned His 
authority (Mt 217-4, Mk 117-12", Lk 201%) are 
equally impressive. The parable of the Wicked 
Husbandmen, which is given in all the Synoptic 
Gospels, is very striking, as showing how our Lord 
made an essential distinction between Himself and 
all other messengers of God. (5) The description 
of the Future Judgment (Mt 25%!#, ef. Mk 8%, 
which shows the same conception, and proves that 
the idea is not peculiar to St. Matthew among the 
Synoptists), contains as lofty a conception of the 
dignity of the Son as any passage in the Fourth 
Gospel: ‘Then shall the king say’ (vv.** #). What 
a depth of consciousness is involved in the words, 
‘ye did it unto me’ and ‘ye did it not to me’ 
vv.40- 45), 

It would be possible to give many more instances 
almost as impressive. The fact is important, as 
showing that here we are dealing with an essential 
element in the Gospel history. So far our instances 
have been taken Freitas the Synoptic Gospels, and 


mainly from narratives which are common to them 
all. When we turn to St. John, we find the self- 


revelation of Christ on every page, almost in ever 
paragraph. See, as examples, Jn 15! 219 496 517-2 
628-42. 61. 62 gis. 46. (sinlessness) 55 1088 1249. 50 138 14°. 10 
ete. The climax is reached in ch. 17, in which we 
are admitted to the sanctuary in which the Son 
pours out His heart in the presence of His Father. 
Here are evident all the elements already noted as 
veculiar to our Lord’s thought about Himself and 

is mission: His unique Sonship, His sinlessness, 
His Messiahship, His universal authority, the 
mystery of His relation to the Father. 

i. Implications of His teaching and the impres- 
ston He produced. — When we come to consider 
how this consciousness is implied in His teaching 
generally and in His effect upon mankind, we finc 
ourselves face to face with a mass of materials so 
great that selection becomes very difficult. It 
must suflice to point out certain classes of facts— 
1. His mode of thinking and speaking about 
God. God is, for Him, ‘the Father,’ Sometimes, 
with clear reference to His own unique relation- 
ship, our Lord calls God ‘my Father’ (Mt 72 
10: 83 1127 1617 181% 35, Mk 838 138% Lk 102 99% Jn 
517 6 8! and throughout chs. 14-17, ete.). But it 
is perhaps even more remarkable that when Christ 
is teaching His disciples to think about God as their 
Father in heaven, and speaking of Him as ‘the 
Father’ or ‘your Father,’ He always adopts the 
manner of one who knows this truth from within, 
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It is not a doctrine which He has learned from ' 


Scripture, or proved by reason, or even gained by 
vision or revelation. It is spontaneous, a truth 
welling up from the depths of His being, and as 
essential and natural to His thought as breathing 
to His bodily life. To Him God, His Father, was 
an ever-present reality, the greatest and most inti- 
mate of all realities. He knew God as none else 
knew Him (Mt 11). He abode in His Father’s 
love (Jn 15!°). These expressions describe in the 
simplest possible way the spirit which is mani- 
fested in all our Lord’s utterances. Take, as an 
example, the Sermon on the Mount, the most dis- 
tinctively ethical part of His teaching. Here, if 
anywhere, we should expect this purely religious 
apprehension of God to become dormant. In the 
introduction (Mt 5*8), the promises all reveal a 
deep insight into the purposes and nature of God: 
they view the world with its many kinds of people 
from the Divine point of view (see also 516: 20- 4:48 
6!- 4. 6. 8. 9. 14. 15. 18. 20. 24. 26ff. yu. ca) All through, 
human things are viewed in the light of God’s 
character. Jesus knew all these things about 
human life because He first knew God. Instances 
of this underlying consciousness might be multi- 


plied indefinitely. 
_ 2, His self-assertion. It has often been pointed 
out (especially by Liddon in his Divinity of our 


Lord, Lect. Iv.) that qualities which are incom- 
ames in any other character combine freely and 

armoniously in the character of Jesus. The most 
remarkable instance is the union of self-assertion 
with the most perfect humility. To those who 
believe in the Deity of Christ, the reason, the 
‘why,’ of this fact is not far to seek. But the 
‘how’ remains a difficulty. How is it that all 
seems natural and inevitable in the portrait as we 
find it in the Gospels? The answer must surely 
be that the self-assertion is the necessary expres- 
sion of a real consciousness. It is well to be re- 
minded how tremendous the self-assertion is. The 
following passages are a selection: Mt 51): 2? 28. 34. 
39. 44 721. 22. 28.29 (the former verses show this ‘au- 
thority’ which astonished the multitude) 8% 1% *? 
EES Pa aise E171, 28-395 (im these passages we 
have the self-assertion and the humility side by 
side: ‘I am meek and lowly in heart’ follows 
the illimitable claim of vv.7/-%8) 12%8- 41.4 16242 
ee Oe Bese 10129 13s. Lie 92% 148. 
218. and throughout St. John’s Gospel (see 
especially 517. 18% 3128 10% 146% etc.). In these 
passages our Lord declares Himself greater than 
Abraham, David, Solomon; greater than the 
Temple, the Sabbath, the Law; He claims for 
Himself all the homage and devotion of which the 
hearts of men are capable.; He calls Himself ‘the 
King,’ and describes Himself as the Judge of all 
the nations ; He demands as His right that honour 
which belongs to God alone (Jn 5'~*). Yet He is 
among men ‘as he that serveth’ (Lk 9977), 

3. The effect of this consciousness upon those 
who were brought under His influence is very 
evident. The impression which Jesus produced 
upon the minds and hearts of men was quite 
unique. He not only preached Himself, He re 
vealed Himself. This revelation carried conviction 
with it. It is plain that He designed His ministry 
to be such a revelation. It was not His usual 
method to say exactly who He was, but rather to 
lead His hearers on until they were able to make 
that discovery for themselves (Mt 16'**). We speak 
of our Lord ‘claiming’ such and such things ; but 
whenever He made an assertion about Himself, it 
was because it was necessary that His hearers 
should know the truth on account of its essential 
importance for themselves. His object was to lead 
them to give Him the whole faith and love of their 
hearts, because in so doing they attained their 
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highest good. A notable instance of the effect of 
our Lord’s self-revelation occurs in the case of St. 
Peter (Lk 5%), ‘Depart from me: for I am a sinful 
man, O Lord.’ Here the depth of the impression 
is shown by the moral effect (cf. Job 426 and 
Is 6°). It is clear that St. Peter was impressed 
not merely by the miracle, but by the moral glory 
of Christ. The miracle was but the occasion when 
there came to him a sudden insight into the char- 
acter of Jesus. The intense faith which our Lord 
awakened in the hearts of those who responded to 
Him testifies to His self-revelation. He looked for 
a faith which rested in Himself as its object. Such 
faith always ealled forth His highest approbation. 
Almost every page of the Gospels witnesses to the 
truth of this. The case of the Centurion (Mt 85-8, 
Lk7*-"), though perhaps the most striking instance, 
is yet only typical. The principle involved in it 
may be found everywhere ; see Mt 8* 3 22 922- 28 1922 
1230 1358 1522-28 Tie Mk ]40- 41 95-11 534 923. 24. 37 10?9- 52 
139 143-9, Lk 737-50 28-26 1018-16. 42 13°4 1425-33 1727-19 1822 
19%, Jn 574 6% 35 787. 38 812 ete. The extraordinary 
claim involved in these passages, and in many 
others, would strike us much more than it does 
were it not for the fact that the experience of the 
Christian centuries has amply justified it. Chris- 
tianity, together with all the moral and spiritual 
benefits which it has bestowed upon mankind, is 
the effect produced not primarily by any doctrinal 
system or method of organization, but by a per- 
sonality. It was the deliberate aim of our Lord, 
with full consciousness of the method He was 
adopting, to influence humanity by the revelation 
of Himself. 

II. PSYCHOLOGICAL PROBLEMS. —These are many 
and difficult. 

i. Growth.—In the case of a merely human in- 
telligence, growth is a necessary element; and a 
psychological examination would aim at tracing the 
course of development by showing how the mind 
reacted upon the circumstances of its history and 
environment. Our Lord was truly human; but He 
was not merely human, and therefore it is unsafe 
to reason from ordinary experience apart from the 
facts of His life as given in the Gospels. Concern- 
ing His early years, we are distinctly told that 
there was development. ‘The child grew and 
waxed strong, filled (becoming full, mAnpodmevor) 
with wisdom’ (Lk 2”). And again (v.*’), ‘Jesus 
advanced (mpoéxorrev) in wisdom and _ stature.’ 
The language in both places implies growth in 
the true sense of the term. We are not, then, 
to imagine the infant Jesus looking out upon the 
world, from His mother’s arms, with eyes already 

leaming with the fulness of that superhuman 
Enowlodie which He afterwards possessed, as cer- 
tain ancient pictures would suggest. In His con- 
sciousness, as in His bodily frame, He developed 
from helpless infancy to maturity, But there is 
unmistakable evidence that, as His consciousness 
unfolded, it attained, in ways which were to it 
perfectly normal and proper, experiences which 
are unique among the phenomena of human ex- 
istence. It is clear from what has been already 
stated, that Jesus, from His childhood, ossessed 
a consciousness of God as His Father which was 
utterly different from the faith to which others 
attain through teaching and the influence of re- 
ligious surroundings. The incident of His child- 
hood which reveals this fact must be viewed in the 
light of the self-revelation which fills all His teach- 
ing. Then its meaning is clear. We learn that 
His knowledge of His Father in heaven and of the 
loving harmony of will which subsisted between 
them was not a revelation imparted when the 
time of His public ministry drew near. It was 
an essential element in His earliest spiritual ex- 
periences. So far we are carried by the mere facts. 
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Every attempt at a theological, or even psycho- 
logical, co-ordination of these facts will carry us 
much further, and show that this inexplicable 
knowledge of God and consciousness of harmony 
with Him form together the ruling and guiding 
principle of our Lord’s whole life. 

We have already passed in review the large 
classes of passages which show most distinctly our 
Lord’s self-revelation of His consciousness of union 
with His Father. The force of these passages is 
greatly augmented when certain negative charac- 
teristics most clearly manifested in the Gospels are 
taken into consideration. 

4. There is no trace in our Lord’s teaching or 
life of any effort to arrive at truth by means of 
reasoning. Jesus was never a seeker for truth: 
it was not any task of His to discern God’s will 
before He began to do it, or to satisfy His own 
intelligence before He taught others. In dealing 
with the things of God, He moves with the abso- 
lute certainty of One who knew the truth from 
within. His use of Holy Scripture is never an 
effort to fortify His own mind: He speaks and 
acts as One who knew Himself a superior authority. 
Just as He was greater than the temple and Lord 
of the Sabbath, so is He above the Law and able 
to take the position of One who has the right to 
modify it or deepen it on His sole authority (see 
Mt 52% 21. 22.28 ete, 728-28 198 Mk 928%), When, in 
His teaching, He reasons from Scripture or from 
nature, it is simply that He may convey to others, 
in a way which corresponds to their mental equip- 
ment, the truth which He Himself knows inde- 
pendently. In such cases there is always some 
degree of that ‘fulfilling of the Law,’ that drawing 
out of a deeper meaning, of which so many in- 
stances occur in the Sermon on the Mount. Per- 
haps the most remarkable example is His proof of 
the future life from the revelation at the Bush 
(Mt 222, Mk 1276- 27, Lk 2087-38). Here the real proof 
is the manifestation of the character of God as it is 
involved in the declaration to Moses. See for other 
instances of argument of this kind from Scripture, 
from reason, or from nature, Mt 5% 68: 24- 26f- 711. 16 
1 284. 11. 12. Bote Mk 29. 17 34 7iit. 108- IDE. Lik 1315 
145. 3% Jn 134. It is quite plain in these and all 
other instances that our Lord is reasoning, not in 
order to satisfy His own mind, but to carry con- 
viction to the minds of His hearers. There is not 
the faintest trace of the struggle for truth. 

2. There is no sign that progressive revelations 
were made to Him during the course of His 
ministry. Many efforts have been made to show 
that Jesus attained at certain turning-points to 
new views of His mission, and of the means by 
which His work was to be accomplished. It is 
certainly true that in His teaching it is possible 
to discern two stages, the first marked by a broad 
and more ethical treatment of the Gospel of the 
Kingdom, the second dealing with the means by 
which the Kingdom is to be established, His own 
Person, sufferings, and death. But it is quite 
impossible to show that these two stages are not 
essential parts of one organic whole. The truth is 
that they are perfectly consistent, and form to- 
gether one great scheme of revelation. To suppose 
any change of purpose, or even fresh insight into 
the meaus by which our Lord’s mission was to be 
accomplished, during His ministry, is to go beyond 
the evidence afforded by the Gospel history, in 
obedience to some @ priori psychological or theo- 
logical theory. It is supposed by some that He 
began with the belief that the Kingdom would be, 
somehow or other, introduced miraculously when 
the people as a whole were ready to receive it, but 
that, as time went on, and He found Himself 
rejected by the leaders, He became convinced that 
the Kingdom was already being realized in the 
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hearts of the faithful, and finally saw that it was 
necessary that He Himself should die for its ad- 
vancement. But how is this consistent with such 
passages as these: Mk 117: %- 34.37. 28.3. ® 22°34 and 
the corresponding passages in St. Luke; also the 
whole Sermon on the Mount in St. Matthew ? 
Why should our Lord so sternly and so con- 
sistently forbid the spread of popular excitement 
if He thought the Kingdom would suddenly 
appear, supervening miraculously upon the old 
order? Here is clear proof that from the begin- 
ning He understood die spiritual nature of the 
Kingdom. Why again should He, from the be- 
ginning, foreshadow the days of mournin ‘when 
the Bridegroom shall be taken away,’ unless He 
had in view all along the great sacrifice which was 
to end His ministry? (See Mt 9%, Mk 218: 20, Lk 
544-35. This saying obviously belongs to the 
earlier days, when the disciples of Jesus were 
marked by their joyous acceptance of all the 
good gifts of their Father in heaven). These con- 
clusions are greatly strengthened by a considera- 
tion of the crisis which was brought about by the 
feeding of the five thousand. That there was a 
crisis is evident from Jn 6: 4-6 compared with 
Mt 14”: 4 and Mk 6-47, But it was not a crisis 
in the consciousness of Jesus. It concerned rather 
the response of the people. Now at last they are 
utterly disappointed of their hopes of a worldly 
Messiah, and the very manner of their disappoint- 
ment shows our Lord’s perfect consistency. His 
conduct throughout is that of one whose mind is 
made up and whose course is absolutely clear. At 
the very end, it may be thought, we have, in the 
Agony in the Garden, a crisis at which He 
became at last fully persuaded of the necessity of 
His death. But surely it is much more in accord- 
ance with the whole history to regard this as a 
moral crisis, when, for the last time, He was 
tempted to turn aside. There are indications that, 
all along, this temptation was presented to Him 
(see Mt 16-2, Mk 83 Jn 1277), Our Lord’s 
utterances before the Agony show the very fullest 
consciousness of His mission, and of how it was to 
be accomplished. 

3. Repentance had no place in the consciousness 
of Jesus. As Harnack (What is Christianity ?, p. 
32 te) pe it, ‘ No stormy crisis, no breach with His 
past, lies behind the period of Jesus’ life that we 
cow. In none of His sayings or discourses . . . 
can we discover the signs of inner revolutions 
overcome, or the scars of any terrible conflict. 
Everything seems to pour from Him naturally, as 
though it could not do otherwise, like a spring 
from the depths of the earth, clear and unchecked 
in its flow.’ This is the strongest proof of our 
Lord’s perfect sinlessness. It is incredible that 
the keenest epider insight ever possessed by man 
should have been blind to its own condition. In 
confirmation of this the following passages are 
important : Mt 5° 7! 18% 25.35, Mk gm") Lk 133 5 
17 ete. show our Lord’s sensitiveness to the 
presence of sin in the hearts of men; how He 
recognized its universality in the world, and how 
high was His standard. Mk 1°, Lk 6, Jn 4% 
8°46, give a direct insight into His conscious- 
ness of His own moral condition. Lk 58, 1 P 222 318, 
1 Jn 2° 37, 2 Co 5", He 4” ete, show the impres- 
sion He produced, in regard to this matter, upon 
the minds of His disciples. Our Lord’s conscious- 
ness of union with His Father was not marred 
by any sin within His own soul. 

On the subject of growth, then, our data lead us 
to the conclusion that there was a real develop- 
ment in the consciousness of Jesus during His 
youth, but that this Sha ie was completed, 
certainly in all its essential elements, before He 


began His ministry. 
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ii. The most perplexing of all the psychological 
problems opened up by our subject is that which is 
presented by the endeavour to distinguish the 
Divine and human elements in our Lord’s con- 
sclousness, and to define the mode of their union. 
What in general the contents of His Divine con- 
sclousness were, so far as they have been revealed 
to us, we have seen above. But it is extremely 
hazardous to draw negative conclusions from these 
positive results, and every attempt at definition of 
the two elements involves negative as well as posi- 
tive statements. Eoromecelly, we are pre- 
sented with an insoluble problem. There are no 


facts, and no laws, known to the science of mind | 
which can help us to understand the consciousness | 


of Jesus. That He knew as man knows there ean 
be no question. All the evidence we possess points 


to mental growth during the years of His youth; | 


and though, as we have seen, the facts of His 
history during the period of His ministry do not 
warrant us in attributing to Him progressive 
attainments in the knowledge of Divine things, it 
is clear that ordinary human knowledge came to 
Him as it comes to us. It is often said of Him, 
that He ‘came to know’ (yrdvar, Mt 12% 2218 9610, 
Mk 2° 817, Jn 415° 6" 16; see Mason, Conditions 
of our Lord’s Life on Earth, p. 130ff.). Again, we 
are told that He was guided by the evidence of 
His senses: ‘When Jesus saw it, he was moved 
with indignation’ (Mk 10%); ‘He came forth and 
saw a great multitude, and he had compassion on 
them’ (Mt 14%); ‘When he drew nigh, he saw 
the city and wept over it’ (Lk 19*!). Such passages 
are convincing ; and others, which tell of a super- 
natural knowledge of the thoughts and motives of 
men or of events (e.g. Jn 1% 433, Mt 21°, Mk 143, 
etc.), do not weaken their force. But side by side 
with this human consciousness we find unmistak- 
able evidence of a consciousness which knows the 
heart of God from within, and which therefore sheds 
an unparalleled illumination over the whole realm 
of spiritual things. Jesus could say of Himself, 
‘No one knoweth the Son save the Father ; neither 
doth any know the Father save the Son, and he to 
whomsoever the Son willeth to reveal him.’ Such 
an assertion would be folly or worse were it not 
justified by the contents of His teaching. But the 
truth is that what Jesus showed mankind about 
the Father and His Kingdom, His Love and His 
holiness, and the revelation which Jesus gave of 
human life as seen in the light of this Divine 
manifestation, have ever remained the highest 
heights of spiritual vision. And, more wonderful 
still, this revelation has proved itself, as He fore- 
told, inseparable from the Person who gave it. 
The teaching, Divine though it is, has ever been 
subordinate to the Teacher. It is always Jesus 
Christ who reveals the Father. Here then are the 
two elements, a consciousness of God and of Him- 
self in relation to God different in kind from 
anything known in our experience, and side by 
side with it ordinary human knowledge based on 
the evidence of the senses. Harnack puts the 
problem thus: ‘How He came to this conscious- 
ness of the unique character of His relation to God 
as a Son, how He came to the consciousness of His 
power, and to the consciousness of the obligation 
and the mission which this power carries with it, 
is His secret, and no psychology will ever fathom 
it’ (What is Christianity ? p. 128). 

iii. Knowledge and ignorance.—We cannot enter 
here upon a general discussion of this question. It 
must suffice to note that our Lord in one instance 
pointedly confessed ignorance (Mk 13%), that He 
asked questions, evidently to gain information 
(Mk 5 68 921, Jn 1154), that He showed surprise 
(Mt 8”, Mk 6°), that He sought for what He could 
not find (Mt 21°, Mk 11”), and that there is no 
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trace in the Gospels of His possessing supernatural 
knowledge of human and secular things beyond 
what was necessary for His work. These facts 
may be connected with the following statements 
made by our Lord Himself: ‘The Son can do 
nothing of himself, but what he seeth the Father 
doing’ (Jn 5); ‘Tecan of myself do nothing ; as I 
hear, I judge: and my judgment is righteous ; 
because I seek not mine own will, but the will of 
him that sent me’ (v.%); ‘My teaching is not 
mine, but his that sent me’ (7!%); ‘He that sent 
me is true; and the things which I heard from 
him, these speak I unto the world’ (825); ‘I do 
nothing of myself, but as the Father taught me, I 
speak these things’ (v.*8); ‘I speak the things 
which I have seen with my Father’ (v.%); ‘The 
Father which sent me, he hath given me a com- 
mandment, what I should say and what T should 
speak’; ‘The things therefore which I speak, 
even as the Father hath said unto me, so I speak’ 
(12%: %) ; «The words that I say unto you, I speak 
not from myself; but the Father abiding in me 
doeth his works. Believe me that I am in the 
Father and the Father in me’ (14!%"; see also 
14°4- 51 1519 177-8), From these statements it surely 
follows that our Lord’s Divine knowledge was im- 
parted to Him in His communion with His Father. 
Apart frum this means of knowing, He depended 
simply upon His human faculties. ‘This being 
the case, we must see that, if anything which. 
could not be known naturally was not made known 
to Him by the Father, it would not be known by 
Him’ (Bishop O’Brien of Ossory, quoted by Canon 
Mason, op. cit. p. 192). The psychology of this 
communion with the Father, asa means of know- 
ledge, is doubtless beyond us; but the facts given 
in al! the Gospels agree with the statements of 
our Lord Himself as recorded by St. John. See, 
further, AUTHORITY OF CHRIST. 

III. THEOLOGICAL RESULTS.—i. The first result 
is an extraordinary emphasis upon the unique- 
ness of our Lord’s personality. In the psycholo- 
gical sphere the consciousness of Jesus Christ is as 
miraculous as His resurrection is in the physical. 
There is this difference, however, that His con- 
sciousness is a fact which comes in all its freshness 
before everyone who reads with clear ‘eyes the 
story of His life. It is the most truly living ele- 
ment in the. Gospels, and it is the same in them 
all. It isa concrete fact, not an abstract doctrine. 
To attribute its unity and concreteness to the 
sudden development of a dramatic instinct among 
certain religiously-minded Jews of the Ist cent., is 
as impossible as to derive its amazing spiritual 
elevation from an idealizing tendency among those 
who believed in God and His promises, and were 
looking for the Messiah and His Kingdom. Every 
attempt at explanation of this kind has proved, 
and must ever prove, a failure. The truth and 
vividness of the Gospels flow from the reality of 
the Christ whom they portray, and the conscious- 
ness of Jesus is the soul of that reality. 

ii. The study of the consciousness of our Lord is 
the most convincing proof of His Divinity. When 
such passages as Jn 517-8? 814-58 1027-88 141-19 are com- 
pared with such as these from the Synoptics—Mt 
] 125-380 2521-46, Mk 34-38 1028-80 1235-37 14’, ik Q22-27. 57-62 
1022-24 42 198-10 1940 9018-15__and both series are 
discerned to be the inevitable and consistent 
utterances of the mind of Him who called Him- 
self the Son of God and the Son of Man, the con- 
clusion is irresistible, unless, indeed, preconceived 
views of the nature of the Universe forbid the 
inference, that the traditional doctrine of Chris- 
tianity is the only adequate interpretation of the 
facts of the life of Jesus. 

LiteraTuRE.—Weiss, Leben Jesu ; Wendt, Lehre Jesu ; Mason, 
Conditions of Our Lord’s Life on Earth ; Gore, Dissertations 
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and Bampton Lectures ; Liddon, Divinity of Our Lord; Balden- 
sperger, Das Selbstbewusstsein Jesu ; Beyschlag, Leben Jesu ; 
Adamson, Studies of the Mind in Christ ; Fairbairn, Place of 
Christ in Modern Theology ; Godet, New Testament Studies ; 
Row, Jesus of the Evangelists; Keim, Jesu von Nazara ; 
Harnack, Das Wesen des Christentwins [Eng. tr. What is Chris- 
tianity 2}; Seeley, Ecce Homo; R. Mackintosh, articles on ‘The 
Dawn of the Messianic Consciousness’ in Hapos. Times, 1905. 

In some of these, and in many other works which might be 
named, will be found a great deal of rather free speculation 
based upon psychological considerations, and often but loosely 
connected with the statements of the Gospels. The present 
writer has endeavoured to keep as closely as possible to the 
historical evidence. On account of the peculiar nature of the 
problem, he is convinced that psychology affords but little 
assistance, and he regards even an isolated statement by one of 
the Evangelists as evidence of higher quality than @ priori 
arguments of any description. Yet he has not forgotten the 
views of modern critics, and has been careful to show, by an 
array of references to texts, that the principal contents of our 
Lord’s consciousness are witnessed to by all the original authori- 
ties. CHARLES F. D’ARCY. 


CONSECRATE, CONSECRATION.—In the AV of 
NT ‘consecrated’ occurs twice. In both places 
the reference is to the work of Christ, but to two 
different aspects of that work, neither of which is 
suggested by the rendering ‘consecrated.’ (1) In 
He 7% the word used is rereAecwuédvov=RV ‘ per- 
fected.’ Our Lord, as ‘a Son perfected for ever- 
more,’ is contrasted with human high priests 
‘having infirmity.’ The connexion of thought, 
obscured in the AV, is with 2! 5° etc. The per- 
fection of Him who ‘abideth for ever,’ and whose 
priesthood is inviolable, is the result of the human 
experience of the Divine Son. By His life in the 
flesh, His lowly obedience, and His sufferings, He 
has gained that abiding sympathy with men which 
fits Him to be ‘the author of eternal salvation.’ 
(2) In He 10 the word used is évexalyicev= RV 
‘dedicated,’ lit. ‘made new.’ Jesus ‘dedicated for 
us a new and living way’ into the Holy Place. 
The thought is that by means of His own blood 
our High Priest passed into the Divine presence, 
inaugurating a way for us. Because He passed 
through our human life, and out of it by the 
rending of ‘the veil, that is to say, his flesh,’ 
He is not only our representative, but also our 
forerunner ; in full assurance of faith we also may 
draw near and follow Him into that heavenly 
sanctuary. 

In the RVm ‘consecrate’ is found three times, 
viz., Jn 10° 1727-19 dadtew, of which ‘conse- 
crate’ is an alternative rendering, is usually 
translated ‘sanctify.’ The exception in the EV 
is the first petition of the Lord’s Prayer (Mt 6°= 
Lk 11°)—‘Hallowed be’ thy name.’ Here the 
Rheims version has ‘sanctified be thy name’; on 
the other hand, Wyclif has ‘halowe,’ ‘halowid’ 
vba fray HOES Tippee, 

The distinction between ‘consecrate’ and ‘sanc- 
tify’ turns rather upon usage than upon etymology. 
Both words mean ‘to make holy.’ But a person 
or a thing may be made holy in two different 
ways: (1) By solemn setting apart for holy uses, 
as when in the LXX dydgew designates the con- 
secration of a prophet (Jer 15, ef. Sir 454 497); 
(2) by imparting fitness for holy uses, as when St. 
Paul speaks (Ro 15', ef. 1 Th 5°) of his offering as 
‘made acceptable’ because it has been ‘sanctified 
by the Holy Spirit.” On these lines it now seems 
possible and desirable to distinguish the two 

nglish words which mean ‘to make holy.’ 
Ideally, consecration implies sanctification. But 
in modern English ‘consecrate’ suggests the 
thought of setting apart for holy uses, whilst 
‘sanctify’ has come rather to imply making fit 
for holy uses. ‘ 

The rendering ‘consecrated’ better suits the 
context of Jn 10° “Say ye of him, whom the 
Father consecrated and sent into the world, Thou 
blasphemest ; because I said, I am Son of God?’ 
Jer 1° supplies a suggestive OT analogy, for the 
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word of the Lord reminds the young prophet that, 
in the Divine counsel, he was set apart for holy 
uses before his birth. The thought would be more 
appropriately presented by ‘ consecrated’ than by 
RV ‘sanctified’ (LXX #ylaxa). Similarly, as our 
Lord declares in His argument with the Jews 
(Jn 10%), the Father consecrated His Son_to His 
redemptive mission before sending Him forth to 
His work. More is implied in this statement than 
that the Father ‘chose’ or ‘set apart’ His Son. 
All things were given into His hand (Jn 3°), and 
amongst the all things were ‘life in himself’ (Jn 
5°6), fulness of grace and truth (114), and the Spirit 
‘without measure’ (3%). ‘The fact belongs to the 
eternal order. The term expresses the Divine des- 
tination of the Lord for His work. This destination 
carries with it the further thought of the perfect 
endowment of the Incarnate Son’ (Westcott, Com. 
in loc.). It is only in this sense of complete equip- 
ment that the Divine Son was made fit for His 
sacred mission; the Holy One had no need of 
sanctification ‘in a way of qualification,’ as the 
Puritan divines used the word, when they meant 
inward cleansing from sin and the Holy Spirit’s 
bestowal of purity of heart. 

Our Lord’s words, ‘I consecrate myself’ (Jn 171%), 
are best understood in the light of His earlier 
saying that ‘the Father consecrated’ Him (Jn 10%). 
The two statements are complementary. His con- 
secration of Himself was the proof of His perfect 
acquiescence in the Father’s purpose concerning 
Himself, His disciples, and the world. The secret 
of His inner life was continually revealed ‘in 
loveliness of perfect deeds’ which constrained men 
to acknowledge the truth of His words, ‘I seek 
not mine own will, but the will of him that sent 
me’ (Jn 5*); the law that ruled His every word 
and work He was soon to fulfil to the uttermost ; 
His readiness to drink the cup which the Father 
was about to put into His hands was involved in 
His calm word, ‘I consecrate myself’; its utter- 
ance in this solenin hour affords a glimpse of the 
spirit of absolute devotion to His Father’s will in 
which Jesus is finishing His work and consum- 
mating in death the self-sacrifice of His life. And 
as for the sake of His disciples Jesus consecrates 
Himself, He prays for them, knowing that the 
future of His kingdom depends on their having 
the same spirit of complete consecration to the 
Divine will. 

Commentators who follow Chrysostom in regarding &y:0%w as 
practically equivalent to spergtpw co} buciav (cf. Euth. Zig. tya: 
Exouriws buriecw tuaveroy), and as connoting the idea of expiatory 
sacrifice, support their interpretation by references to OT 
passages in which &y:eey (=WPN) is a sacred word for 
sacrifices, as, e.g., Ex 132, Dt 1519, 2 S Sl (cf. Meyer, in loc.). 
They are obliged to give the word &z:¢fa» two different mean- 
ings in the same sentence, as does the RVm: ‘And for their 
sakes I consecrate myself, that they themselves also may be 
sanctified in truth.’ But it is not from the word a&yeteay that 
the nature of Christ’s death is to be learnt; that which 
differentiates the consecration of Christ from the consecration 
of His disciples is brought out rather by the other words in thi 
pregnant saying. The consecration of Jesus is His own act, 
but He does not pray that apart from Him the disciples may 
follow His example and consecrate themselves; His consecra- 
tion is the pattern of theirs, therefore the same word is used of 
tbe Master and of His disciples; but without His consecration 
‘for their sakes’ (Uvip adrayv), their consecration would be 
impossible, therefore it is said of the Master alone that He 
consecrates Himself on behalf of others. 

If aydgew be uniformly rendered ‘consecrate’ in 
our Lord’s intercessory prayer, it will be seen that 
He twice expresses His yearning desire for the 
consecration of the men whom His Father had 
given Him out of the world: (1) Jn 17” ‘Con- 
secrate them in the truth’; as Jesus sends forth 
His disciples on the same mission which brought 
Him into the world at His Father’s bidding, He 
asks that they also may be set apart for holy 


service, and may be divinely equipped for their 
e@ was, by th 


task, even as e indwelling of the 
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Father’s love (v.%). They possess the knowledo. 
and the faith that the ena lacks, for oie 
come to know and to believe that the Father sent 
the Son (vv. 25, ef. vv.2l 23), It is because Jesus 
desires intensely that the world may know and 
believe, that He so fervently prays for the con- 
secration of the men whose faith ‘and knowledge 
qualify them to speak in the world the word which 
He has given them. (2) V.9* And for their sakes 
I consecrate myself, that they also may be con- 
secrated in truth.” Reasons for departing from 
the rendering of the RV and the RVm have been 
given above. No doubt it is important to re- 
member that men ‘having infirmity’ need b 
inward pte En to be made fit for the holy 
service to which they have been consecrated ; but 
the emphatie words, ‘ they also’ (kai adrol), suggest 
not a contrast, but a resemblance,—a consecration 
common to the Master and His disciples. It is a 
resemblance not in the letter, but in the spirit. 
Between their work as witnesses and His as 
Redeemer there was a contrast; but their lives 
might be ruled by the ‘inward thought’ (1 P 4! 
RVm) which constrained Him to suffer for their 
sakes. For the disciples of Jesus real consecration 
consists in having the mind which was in Him, 
who ‘humbled himself, becoming obedient even 
unto death, yea, the death of the cross’ (Ph 23). 
It should also be noted that the consecration 
spoken of in Jn 17!9 is, alike in the case of Jesus 
and of His disciples, ‘not a process but an act 
completed at once,—in His case, when gathering 
together in one view all His labours and sufferings, 
He presented them a living sacrifice to His Father ; 
in theirs, when they are in like manner enabled to 
present themselves as living sacrifices in His one 

rfect sacrifice’? (W. F. Moulton, Com. in loc.). 
See, further, art. SANCTIFICATION. 

J. G. TASKER. 

CONSIDERATENESS.—It was a saying of St. 
Francis, ‘ Courtesy is own sister to Love’; but con- 
siderateness is more than courtesy (wh. see), for it 
takes account not only of our neighbour’s feel- 
ings, but of all his circumstances and all his 
wants. Our Lord ‘knew all men, and knew what 
was in man’ (Jn 2”); and in this knowledge we 
find Him acting always with the most exquisite 
eare for all their needs. Their bodily needs He 
anticipates and provides for, as in the case of the 
hungering multitudes (Mt 15”, Mk 813, Lk 9%, Jn 
6°), where, moreover, He takes care also that 
nothing of the store He had provided should be 
lost (Jn 612), and in the case of His over-wrought 
disciples (‘Come ye apart and rest awhile,’ Mk 6”). 
To which may be added His directions regarding 
Jairus’ daughter, when He had raised her from the 
dead (‘He commanded that something should be 
given her to eat,’ Mk 5*). Still more beautiful is 
Christ’s delicate consideration of men’s feelings. 
Among the many rays of ‘his own glory’ (Jn 2”) 
manifested forth in His first miracle, we must not 
omit His considerateness for the mortification 
which the falling short of their wine would cause 
to His peasant hosts, and His taking care that 
none save His mother and the servants knew 
whence the new and better supply was drawn (Jn 


2%), As instances of His considerateness of men’s 
spiritual needs, we may cite His giving scope for 


the strong faith of the good centurion by not going 
to his house (Mt 8°, Lk 7), while by going 
with Jairus He supports his weak faith, and is 
beside him when the stunning message reaches 
him, ‘Thy daughter is dead: why troublest thou 
the Master any further?’ (Mk 5”); _His whole 
action in the case of the woman taken in adultery 
(Jn 8'4); and His attention to the still deeper 
need of the woman with the issue of blood, whose 
faith, great as it was, required to be adorned with 


gratitude to, and confession of, her healer (Mk 
54), Extreme pain tends to make men forget 
everything except their own suffering: it only 
brought out the more the all-embraciny consider- 
ateness of Christ. His words from the Cross to the 
Virgin Mother and St. John (Jn 192% 27) teach, no 
doubt, the new relationships created for believers 
by the gospel (Mk 10*, ef. Ro 16" ; but they exhibit 
also His considerate care not needlessly to mention 
a relationship which might so easily have exposed 
St. Mary to hustling by the mob, or to syllable 
names which would have been repeated by irre- 
verent tongues. ‘The post-resurrection sayings to 
Mary Magdalene (Jn 20-38), to St. Thomas (Jn 
2077), and to St. Peter, who, as he had thrice denied 
his Lord, is thrice restored with delicate allusion 
to, but not mention of, his threefold fall (Jn 21251”), 
are examples no less shining and illustrative. (Cf. 
Bishop Paget’s sermon on ‘ Courtesy’ in Studies in 
the Christian Character, p. 209). 
J. COOPER. 


CONSOLATION. — 14. The word ‘consolation’ 
(rwapaxAnors) Occurs only twice in the Gospels (Lk 
2° 64, both AV and RV). zapdxdAnors, however, is 
a word of common occurrence in the rest of the 
NT, where in AV it is usually rendered ‘consola- 
tion,’ although not infrequently ‘comfort.’ In 
RV ‘comfort’ has been substituted for ‘consola- 
tion’ except in Ac 4° (‘exhortation,’ marg. ‘con- 
solation ’) 15%! (‘ consolation,’ marg. ‘ exhortation’), 
He 6!§ (‘encouragement’). Besides meaning con- 
solation or comfort, mapdxAyots sometimes denotes 
exhortation, and is so rendered both in AV and 
RV. When it is said of Simeon that’ he was 
‘looking for the consolation of Israel’ (Lk 2”), 
the word is used by metonymy for the Messianic 
salvation as bringing consolation to the Chosen 
People. Similarly the Messiah Himself was known 
to the Rabbins as 0739, ‘the Consoler,’ or ‘Com- 
forter,’ of Israel (see Schéttgen, Hor. Heb. et 
Talm. ii. 18). In Lk 6% the rich are said to have 
received their consolation, 7.e. the comfort which 
comes from worldly prosperity, in contrast to those 
spiritual blessings which Jesus had just promised 
that His disciples should enjoy in spite of poverty, 
hunger, and tears (vv.??*3, cf. 2 Co 15°), 

2. Consolation in the teaching of Christ.—First of 
all, there will ever stand the words : ‘Come unto me, 
all ye that travail and are heavy laden ’ (Mt 11°8-*°). 
Amid outward storm and inward fear the Lord 
greets His disciples: ‘Be of good cheer: it is I; be 
not afraid’ (Mk 6). The Physician of the ailing 
body and sick soul addresses the weary sufferer - 
‘Son, be of good cheer ; thy sins are forgiven’ (Mt 
92). To us to-day His Holy Spirit breathes the 
same blessings in the gospel of mercy and peace, 
the Spirit by whom He is with us ‘all the days, 
even unto the completion of the age’ (Mt 28”). 
His words do not pass away (Mk 131), and from 
His Divine lips no word is void of power (Lk 1°). 
‘Peace be unto you’ is the first message of the 
ascended as of the risen Lord (Jn 207-7). Still He 
loves ‘to the uttermost’ (Jn 131); still He can bear 
to lose not one of those whom His Father has 
given Him (Jn 18°), and still no enemy shall snatch 
them from His hand (Jn 10%). Even the hairs of 
the head of the children of God are objects of His 
watchfulness (Lk 127 2118), to number them and to 
preserve them. So, truly, His service should be 
without fear (Lk 1%). Amid the storms of this 
changeful life we cry: ‘Carest thou not that we 
perish ?’? (Mk 4%),—and nevertheless the very pur- 

ose of His mission was and is that we should have 
ife, and have it more abundantly (Jn 10"). There 
is no uncertainty on His part,—eternal life is the 
settled purpose of God for man (Jn 6%). The grace 
He bestows is in its nature prolific, and its fruit is 
eternal life (Jn 414%), He gives the Kingdom of 
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God (Lk 12%). His message is a gospel (Mt 4). 
His aa are ae closed to our cry (Mt 21”). All 
things are possible with Him (Mk 10”). é 

To these higher thoughts may be added precious 
truths which have a like consoling power in the 
conflict with evil ever surging within and without. 
Our Lord knows our human nature through and 
through (Jn 2”). His purpose is to avert judg- 
ment and not to condemn whilst there is time for 
salvation (1247). His condemnations were against 
hypocrisy and hardness of heart and contempt of 
His gospel. He came bearing our infirmities and 
saving us from our sins (Mt 1*! 817, Lk 19"). J What 
is done to the poor, sick, bereaved, afflicted, is done 
to Him; and He will remember (Mt 25”). His 
blessing abides with the poor, meek, sincere soul, 
faithful to the end (Mt 5* 10%). In this life 
the disciple must be content to expect little of 
worldly success, and yet he shall not be unconsoled 
(Mt 1075, Mk 10”, Jn 16%). To His disciple Christ 
promises: ‘I will love thee’ (Jn 14*!), See also 
art. COMFORT. » 

LITERATURE.—Hastings’ DB, artt. ‘Paraclete,’ ‘Comfort.’ 
Grimm-Thayer, Lex. 8.0. rapaxrnois. 

W. B. FRANKLAND. 

CORBAN is a Hebrew word (j292) which appears 
in the Greek of Mk 7!!, transliterated xopBdv or 
kopSdv, and in this form passes into the English 
Versions. The same word in a modified form 
occurs also in Mt 27%, els tov xopBavay, ‘into the 
treasury.’ The termination -as in kopBavds is the 
Greek method of indicating the Aramaic determin- 
ative in x3277. Codex B reads xopBav for xopBarav. 

The word has three meanings: (1) An offering, 
both bloodless and otherwise. In this sense it 
occurs about 80 times in OT, always in Leviticus 
and Numbers, except twice in Ezekiel. In EV it 
is rendered ‘offering’ or ‘oblation,’ but in LXX it 
is rendered by d&por, ‘a gift,’ and thisis the tr. given 
to xopBavy in Mk 7". (2) A vow-offering, something 
dedicated to God. In this sense it occurs in the 
Heb. and Aram. portions of the Talmud, and also 
in Josephus. In his Antiquities, Iv. iv. 4, Josephus 
says of the Nazirites: ‘They dedicate themselves 
to God as a corban, which in the language of the 
Greeks denotes ‘‘a gift.”’ So also inc. Apion. i. 
22, he speaks of corban as a ‘kind of oath, found 
only among Jews, which denotes ‘‘a thing devoted 
to God.”’ (3) The sacred treasury into which the 
gifts for the Temple service were cast by the pious ; 
or, the treasure therein deposited. Thus, in 
BJ, i. ix. 4, Josephus says that Herod ‘caused a 
disturbance by spending the sacred treasure, which 
is called corban, upon aqueducts.’ So in Mt 278 
the high priests say to one another: ‘It is not 
lawful to cast them (Judas’ silver pieces) into the 
treasury (els rév xopBavav, B* xopBav), for it is the 
price of blood.’ 

The passage in which corban oceurs in our Eng- 
lish Bible is Mk 7". Our Lord is there replying 
to the criticism of the Pharisees that the disciples 
ate food with hands ceremonially unclean. Christ’s 
reply is a retort. He accuses the Pharisees of 
attaching too much value to the tradition of the 
elders, so as even in some cases to set aside in their 
favour the plain moral commandinents of God. 
The words of Jesus are: ‘Is it well for you to set 
aside the commandment of God, in order that 
ye may observe your tradition? For Moses said, 
Honour thy father and thy mother; and, He that 
speaketh evil of father or mother, let him die the 
death. But ye say, If a man has said to his father or 
mother, That wherewith thou mightest have been 
benefited from me is corban, that is, a gift, [he is 
absolved}. Ye no longer allow him to do anything 
for his father or mother.’ The same incident is 
recorded, with slight variations, in Mt 153-5, 

Commentators are divided as to whether the 


dedication was meant seriously, and the property 
actually given to God and put into the treasury ; 
or whether the utterance of the word was a mere 
evasion, and when the magic word corban had 
been uttered over any possession, the unfilial son 
was able to ‘square’ matters with the Rabbis, so 
as to be free from obligation to support his aged 
parents (Bruce on Mt 15°). Tt must be admitted 
that the Jews were much addicted to making rash 
vows. One tractate in the Talmud, Nedarim, is 
specially devoted to the subject. We there find 
that the customary formula among the Jews for 
devoting anything to God was, ‘ Let it be corban’ ; 
though, to allow a loophole of possible escape from 
the vow if they regretted it afterwards, they were 
in the habit of using other words which sounded 
like corban. Nedarim, i. 2, says: ‘When any one 
says ‘‘kondm, or kondh, or konis (be this object, or 
this food),” these are by-names for korbdn.’ These 
words came to be used as a mere formula of inter- 
diction, without any intention of making the thing 
interdicted ‘a gift to God’; e.g., a man seeing his 
house on fire, says, ‘ My tallith shall be corban if 
it is not burnt’ (Ned. iii. 6). In making a vow of 
abstinence a man says: ‘ Konds be the food (vi. 1) 
or the wine (viii. 1) which I taste... When a man 
resolves not to plough a field, he says, ‘ Konds be 
the field, if I plough it’ (iv. 7), Repudiation of a 
wife is thus expressed, ‘ What my wife might be 
benefited by me is konds (*) niq3 ‘AYN ONpP), because 
she has stolen my cup’ or ‘struck my son’ (iil. 2). 
In viii. 11 we have the very same formula as in 
Mk 7!!, except that we have the subterfuge or 
substitute, op for j27R, °? 7393 AxY opp (Lowe's 
Mishna, p. 88). 

It is not necessary to think that Jesus had such 
cases of recklessness in His mind. We prefer to 
believe that He was thinking of bond fide vows, made 
to the Temple, hastily, perhaps angrily, without 
sufficient regard to the claims of aged parents. The 
question was a very intricate one, What ought the 
Rabbis to advise the man to do? The Law was 
most emphatic in its insistence that all vows, when 
once made, must be kept (Dt 237/73), Which has 
the higher claim on a man’s conscience? The service 
of God, promoted by the gift, and the Law obeyed 
by keeping the vow inviolate? or, the support of 
poor aged parents, the Law broken and the vow 
violated? It was a delicate matter, and we can 
scarcely wonder that the Rabbis of Christ’s day 
adhered to the literal significance of Dt 232-5, and 
held that nothing could justify the retractation of 
a vow. In other words, they allowed the literal 
and the ceremonial to override the ethical. Jesus 
disclosed a different ‘spirit,’ as He ruled that duty 
to parents is a higher obligation than upholding 
religious worship, or than observance of a vow 
rashly or thoughtlessly made. 

In Nedarim, ix. 1, we find Eliezer ben Hyrkanos 
(c. A.D. 90), who in many respects felt the influ- 
ence of Christianity, give the same view as the 
Lord Jesus with regard to rash vows. We trans- 
late the passage thus— 

“R. Eliezer said that when rash vows infringe at all on parental 
obligations, Rabbis should suggest a retractation (Jit, open a 
door) by appealing to the honour due to parents. The sages 
dissented. R. Zadok said, instead of appealing to the honour 
due to parents, let them appeal to the honour due to God; then 
might rash vows cease to be made. The sages at length agreed 
with R. Eliezer that if the case be directly between a man and 


his parents [as in Mk 71], they might suggest retractation by 
appealing to the honour due to parents.’ 


The words of R. Mer (c. A.D. 150) are also inter- 
esting in this connexion as given in Nedarim, 
1x. 4— 


, ‘One may effect a retractation of a rash vow by quoting what 
is written in the Law. One may say to him: If thou hadst 
known that thou wast transgressing such commandments as 
these, ‘Thou shalt not take vengeance nor bear a grudge”; 
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“Thou shalt not hate thy brother in thy heart”: “Thou sh 
t \ shalt 

love thy neighbour as thyself” [Lv 1917f] ; “Thy brother shall 
live with thee” [Lv 2536}, —wouldst thou have made the vow? 
Perhaps thy brother may become poor, and thou (because of 
thy rash vow) wilt not be able to support him. If he shall say, 
If I had known that it was so, I would not have made the vow,— 
he may be released from his vow.’ , 

These quotations show that, in some directions, 
the spirit of humaneness was triumphing over the 
literalism which Jesus combated in His day. 

LITERATURE. — The Mishnic treatise, Nedarim; artt. on 
‘Corban’ in Hastings’ DB, Encye. Bibl., and Jewish Encye. ; 
Edersheim, Life and Times of Jesus, ii. 17 ff. ; the Commentaries 
of W etstein, Grotius, and Bruce on Mt 155 and Mk 70; Light- 
foot’s Hor. Heb., and Winsche’s Erlauterung, in loco. 


J. T. MARSHALL. 

CORN.—In AV of the Gospels ‘corn’ is used to 
translate four distinct words in the original : 

(1) orépmua: ‘Jesus went on the Sabbath day 
through the corn’ (Mt 121). Here ‘corn’ should 
be ‘cornfields,’ the rendering of RV in this verse, 
and of both AV and RV in the parallel passages 
in Mk. (2) and Lk. (61). oépiua properly means 
seed land (cre(pw), and in ecet Greek is not 
found in its NT sense of ‘ cornfields.’ 

(2) otros, in Mk 4°83, where a contrast is drawn 
between the different stages in the growth of the 
cornstalk—‘ first the blade, then the ear, after that 
the full corn in the ear.’ In LXX, as in classical 
Greek, otros is a generic word for cereals, but refers 
especially to wheat as the staple grain food. Corre- 
sponding to this, we find that elsewhere in the NT, 
both in AV and RV, the word is always translated 
wheal (Mb.3* 13%-2- 28) DoS" 167 225) Jn 127), 

(3) ordyus=‘an ear of corn’ (Mt 12! || Mk 478), 
So in LXX as an equivalent for ndaz in Gn 41° ete. 

(4) xoxxos=a Single grain or ‘corn.’ It is rendered 
‘corn’ only in Jn 12% (AV): ‘Except a corn of 
wheat [6 xéxxos Tod cirov] fall into the ground and 
die .. .’ (ef. the use of the words ‘peppercorn,’ 
‘barleycorn’). Elsewhere in AV (Mt 13?! || 177° || ), 
as always in RV, it is rendered ‘a grain.’ 

‘Corn’ is thus used in AV in four distinguishable 
senses—as applying to a cornfield, to a ripe corn- 
stalk, to an ear of wheat, and to a single grain. 


And it is noteworthy in each case how intimately 


the Gospel references to corn are associated with 
our Lord’s revelation of the mysteries of the King- 
dom and the truth regarding His own person and 
saving work. The parable of the Blade, the Ear, 
and the Full Corn was used to unfold the law of 
growth in the Kingdom of God. The incident of 
the plucking of the ears of corn in the cornfields 
on the Sabbath day served as the occasion for a 
notable declaration regarding both the dignity of 
the Son of Man and the graciousness of Him who 
loves mercy more than sacrifice. The death and 
fruitful resurrection. of the grain of wheat became 
the prophecy and type of Christ’s Passion and con- 
sequent power to draw all men unto Himself. And 
these lessons from the corn in the records of the 
Lord’s ministry may be greatly extended as we 
recall what He said about the sowing of the corn 
(parable of the Sower) and its reaping (the Tares 
and the Wheat) ; how He saw in the white fields 
a vision of a great spiritual harvest only waiting 
to be gathered (Jn 4%) ; how at ig Seth He 
turned the people’s minds from the barley bread 
of the previous day’s miracle to think of Himself 
as the Bread of Life (Jn 6); and said of the broken 
loaf at the Last Supper, ‘ Take, eat, this is my body.’ 
For further information the reader is referred to 
AGRICULTURE, BARLEY, SOWING, etc. 


rigin ; ntes Cultivées ; Low 

LireraturE.—Candolle, Origine des Plantes i ; Low, 

Aramiiische Pflanzennamen ; Tristram, N atural H istory of the 

Bible. see also Bruder’s Concord. NT Greci; Grimm-Thayer’s 
Lea. §.vv. J. C. LAMBERT. 


CORNER-STONE (732 &x5, Kepadn ywvias).—The 
quotation from Ps 118” oceurs at the close of the 
VOL. I.—24 


parable of the Wicked Vinedressers (Mt 214, Mk 
12”, Lk 20"). A question was asked about the 
punishment of such unfaithful servants and the 
transferring of the vineyard to the charge of others; 
and the quotation afforded Scripture proof that 
the necessity for such a transference, however 
popes to those rejected, may actually arise in 
God’s administration of His kingdom. 

1. Literal meaning of corner-stone. —The term 
“stone of the corner’ is applied in Palestine not 
only to the stones at the extreme corners of a 
building, but to the stone inserted in any part of 
the outer wall to form the beginning of an interior 
room-wall at right angles to it. It applies especi- 
ally, however, to the stone that is d«poywriatos, 
belonging to an extreme corner of the building. 
In the construction of a large edifice, the founda- 
tions are generally laid and brought up to the 
surface of the ground, and are then left for several 
months exposed to the rain, so that the surround- 
ing earth may settle down as close as possible to 
the wall. When the first row of stones above the 
ground line is to be laid, the masons place a long, 
well-squared block of stone at the corner to be a 
sure rest for the terminus of the two walls. It is 
the most important corner-stone (Eph 2”), 

2. Selection and treatment of the corner-stone.— 
It is always carefully chosen, and is specially 
treated in view of the service expected of it. (a) 
It must be sound, in the case of sandstone being 
free from weakening cavities, and in the case of 
limestone being without any white streaks of spar 
that under pressure and strain might lead to 
cleavage.—(6) It must be carefully dressed so as to 
be quite a rectangular block, whereas the ordinary 
stones usually slope away at the back, and the 
empty spaces are filled in with stone chips and 
plaster. It is expected to be in close and solid 
contact with whatever is under it and above it.— 
(c) In preparing a place for it, the mason gives it a 
more liberal allowance of mortar so as to Increase 
the power of adhesion. These qualifications are 
summarized in Is 28!% Thus the corner-stone is 
expected to be strong and sound in itself, and able 
to control the tier that belongs to it, and check any 
tendency to bulge either outwards or inwards. 

The thought of Mt 2144 and Lk 20! passes beyond 
the idea of a corner-stone, which is required to 
remain in its place, and neither falls on any one nor 
is fallen upon. The transition is so abrupt that 
some have been inclined to attach importance to 
the fact that the addition is omitted in Mk 12t¥, 
and that certain ancient authorities (e.g. D 33) 
omit it even in St. Matthew. It is a similar con- 
ception that appears in 1 Co 1%, 1 P 2%7, namely, 
that of a stumbling-block on the public highway. 
The ‘way of life’ was a familiar religious term, 
‘the Way’ being a descriptive epithec which Christ 
applied to Himself (Jn 148), and one of the first 
designations of the Christian Church (Ac 9$?)._ The 
same situation of conflict is presented in Is 8%, 
where the fear of the Lord would be to some a 
sanctuary, a place of safety and rest by the way, 
but to others a stone of stumbling and a rock of 
offence. Those who marked out to their own 
liking the moral highway of the nation had 
obscured the truth that Israel existed for God, not 
God for Israel, and left no space for the sufferings 
of Christ. It was an error of blindness like that 
of the house-builders concerning the rejected 
corner-stone. They should have made allowance 
for the immovable object of bed-rock truth that 
had the right of priority. In the Syrian town of 
Beyrout one of the carriage roads has at one point 
a third of its width »eeupied by an ancient saint- 
shrine, with its small rough room and dome. It 
is‘a useless and inconvenient obstacle to the trattic, 
but any petition to have it removed would be 
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frowned down as an act of irreverence and in- 
fidelity. The shrine was there before the road. | 

3. Oriental respect for the builders.—In connexion 
with the rejection of a particular stone, it has to 
be remembered that the ancients had no explosive 
by means of which to lighten their labours. The 
work had to be done by hammer, chisel, and saw, 
though they knew how to insert wooden wedges 
in prepared sockets in the line of desired cleavage, 
and make them expand by soaking with water. 
They would naturally pass by a stone that required 
a great deal of work and yielded only ordinary 
results. They carried this principle to the length 
of often taking prepared stones from one building 
for the erection of another at a considerable dis- 
tance, as when the carved stones of the Ephesian 
temple of Diana were taken to build the church 
of St. Sofia in Constantinople, and the ruined 
edifices of Roman Ciesarea supplied the material 
for the city wall of Acre. It would, however, 
sometimes happen that a stone discarded by cer- 
tain builders would be recognized by a wiser master 
as that which he needed for an important place in 
his building, and this gave rise to the proverbial 
saying quoted in Ps 118”, which is familiarly re- 
peated and applied to-day in Syria. 

The epigrammatic value of the saying is en- 
hanced by the fact that in the East the master- 
knowledge of the different trades has always been 
carefully guarded, and a sharp distinction is drawn 
between the man who thinks and plans and the 
man who by his elementary manual labour merely 
carries out the orders of another. In the art of 
building, a familiar proverb says, ‘ One stroke from 
the master, even though it be behind his back, is 
better than the hammering of a thousand others.’ 
In explanation of this the story is told of a Lebanon 
prince who engaged a master-mason to build a large 
bridge of one arch over the river Adénis, and 
agreed to defray all costs and give the master a 
certain sum when the work was done. When the 
bridge was constructed, and nothing remained but 
to remove the scaffolding, the master claimed his 
remuneration ; and as the prince argued for a re- 
duction of the sum, the master declined to remove 
the scaffolding. Other men were engaged to do 
this, but they found it to be such a complicated 
and dangerous task that they abandoned it, and 
the original builder had to be called in on his own 
terms. He stepped forward, and, standing with 
his back to the network of supporting beams, gave 
a single tap with his hammer toa particular wedge. 
Its removal liberated the supports, and as he 
hurriedly sprang back, the scaffolding collapsed, 
and left the empty arch of the completed bridge. 
He alone knew how to do it. Similar proverbs are 
current with regard to the baker, tailor, carpenter, 
blacksmith, teacher, doctor, and almost every form 
of technical industry and specialized profession. 
The master in his trade occupies a position of 
respect similar to that of the father in the family 
and the sheikh in the tribe. In no department is 
this submission more thoroughgoing than in the 
deference shown to the Rabbis and priests as the 
trained masters of religious observance and ecclesi- 
astical duty. In consequence of this the people 
of the country find a keen though guarded enjoy- 
ment in any situation that seems to discredit the 
wisdom of the wise. 

4. Figurative applications of the corner-stone.— 
In Jeg 20? and 18 14°° the word pinndth (‘corner- 
stones’) is translated ‘the chiefs’ of the people, 
as being those whose opinions and actions gave 
stability and direction to others. In Is 19" it is 
stated that the error of Egypt was through her 
trust in the princes of Zoan and Noph, who were 
the corner-stones of her tribes. In the East, the 
mason in laying a row of stones begins with the 
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corner-stone, and some twelve feet farther down, 
or at the other terminus of the wall, if it be short, 
another stone of the same height is laid with lime, 
and then the mason’s measuring-line is stretched 
tightly over the outer top-corner of each. This 
gives the line of frontage and elevation to all the 
stones that fillin the space between them. Zoan 
and Noph, the corner-stones, being themselves in 
a false position, affected all between that took 
measure from them. In Zeph 17° 3° the same 
word is translated ‘towers,’ as the corners of the 
wall were especially fortified; and in 2Ch 261 
‘bulwarks’ (RV in all three passages ‘battle- 
ments’). In Job 38° the act of laying the founda- 
tion corner-stone of a house is made to describe 
that of the creation of the world. In Jer 51°° the 
inability of Babylon to furnish any more a corner- 
stone is made to figure its perpetual desolation. In 
Zee 10%, in the prophecy of the pre-eminence of 
Judah, the corner-stone is a conspicuous emblem, 
along with the tent-peg and the bow, as signifying 
that that tribe was to excel in the peaceful in- 
dustries of the city and the field, and in the art of 
war. 

Such were the meanings of the rejected corner- 
stone that in their Messianic application were 
hidden from those who crucified the Lord of glory 
(1 Co 28), but were revealed to the Gentiles, the 
‘other husbandmen,’ when the word of acceptance 
and service came to them (Eph 2!%2), 

It is a tragical error to suppose that the message 
of the rejected corner-stone was exhausted in the 
forfeiture and fate of Israel. The city of God is 
still being built, and blindness with regard. to the 
corner-stone, the mystical presence and the mis- 
sionary command of Christ, may again expose the 
builders to scorn, and necessitate another trans- 
ference of the service. 

LiTERATURE.—Hastings’ DB, art. ‘Corner-stone’; Expositor, 
5th ser. ix. [1899] p. 35ff.; HLapos. Times, vii. 372, xiv. 384; 
Jonathan Edwards, Works [1840], ii. p. 61 ff. ; Maclaren, Sermons 
Preached in Manchester, 1st ser. p. 1ff 

G. M. MACKIE. 

COSAM.—A name occurring in the Lukan gene- 

alogy of our Lord (Lk 3%). 


COSMOPOLITANISM.—That the Jews were of all 
nations the most exclusive, was familiar to classic 
writers (cf. Juv. Sat. xiv. 103 ‘non monstrare vias 
eadem nisi sacra colenti,’ and Mayor's references 
ad loc.) ; though both political and social conditions 
in the Ist cent. had made cosmopolitanism more 
possible than it had ever been before (cf. Juv. id. 
li. 62 ‘in Tiberim Syrius defluxit Orontes’). Under 
the Roman emperors the world was becoming more 
and more one great State ; St. Paul’s Roman citizen- 
ship stood him in good stead in Philippi as in Jeru- 
salem (Ac 167! 22”), Even in Palestine there were 
distinctly cosmopolitan elements, as was inevitable 
in the case of a country lying across the great 
trade routes of the world. Decapolis was almost 
entirely Greek ; in Galilee there had for long been 
a large Gentile population ; and foreigners as well 
as proselytes from all parts of the empire found 
their way to Jerusalem (Ac 27; see Schiirer, HP, 
Index, s. ‘Hellenism’; and Merrill, Galilee in the 
Time of Christ). The presence of foreigners, how- 
ever, is seldom mentioned in the Gospels, save for 
a few references to centurions (Mt 8°, Lk 72 2a). 
strangers from Tyre and Sidon (Mk 38), a short jour- 
ney to Decapolis (Mk 781, where, strangely enough, 
the Aramaic word ‘Ephphatha’ finds special place 
in the text), and the notice of the Greeks who 
sought for Jesus at the feast—though no account of 
His interview with them is given (Jn 12%). Traces 
| of a cosmopolitan atmosphere may be detected in 

Mk 152" (* Simon, father of Alexander and Rufus’), 
in the Greek names of two of the disciples (Andrew 
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ane ee and the trilingual ‘title’ on the cross 

Jewish exclusiveness was apparently lors 
by Christ Himself (Mt 5:7 (RVE i 82) 5 fected 
are forbidden to go into any way of the Gentiles 
(Mt 10°) ; and the Syrophcenician woman is at first 
addressed in thoroughly Jewish language (Mt 1521, 
Mk 7*). On the other hand, our Lord speaks the 
parable of the Good Samaritan (Lk 108°) 5 eom- 
mends the faith of a Roman centurion as greater 
than any faith He had found in Israel (Mt 8%, Lk 
7°); and, notwithstanding His first words to the 
Syrophenician woman, recognizes and rewards the 
greatness of her faith (Mt 15?!*, Mk 74). Simeon 
welcomes the infant Messiah as a light to lighten 
the Gentiles (Lk 2*), in spite of the markedly 
Jewish tone of Lk 1 and 2. St. Matthew is the 
narrator of the visit of Wise Men from the East 
(Mt 2"); and if he traces the genealogy of Christ 
to Abraham (Mt 1°), St. Luke takes it back to 
Adam and God (Lk 3°). 

It is true that the Gospels are full of protests 
against Jewish exclusiveness (Mt 3° ‘Think not 
to say within yourselves, We have Abraham to our 
father’; ef. Jn 8°"*-, where the claim founded on de- 
scent from Abraham is contemptuously dismissed ; 
also Mt 124%, Lk 118! ‘the men of Nineveh : . . the 
queen of Sheba shall rise up in the judgment with 
this generation and shall condemn it’; Mt 8", Lk 
13*° ‘many shall come from the east and the west 
. . . but the sons of the kingdom shall be cast 
forth’; and Mt 11”, Lk 10, where the unrepentant 
Bethsaida and Chorazin are contrasted with Tyre 
and Sidon). So far as this break with the Jews shows 
itself, it rests on (a) enthusiasm for humanity ; ef. 
esp. the references to publicans and sinners, Mt 9! 
11, Mk 2%, Lk 5% 77 151, and the fragment in 
Jn 7°88"; (6) the universalism of the gospel, Mt 
2414, Mk 14° (‘what she hath done shall be preached 
in all the world’), Mt 28% Mk 16", Lk 24% 
(‘make disciples of all the nations’); so Jn 36 
123 (‘T, if I be lifted up, will draw all men unto 
myself’); the same thing would result from Mt 
20%, Mk 10* (‘ to give his life a ransom for many’), 
if carried out to its logical conclusion; (c) anti- 
legalism in regard to the Sabbath (Mt 12!, Mk 2°, 
Lk 6! 1314), ceremonial ablutions (Mt 15!, Mk 7”), 
the provisions of the Law (Mt 5?!- %- 3-43), and the 
inadequacy of the righteousness of the scribes and 
Pharisees (Mt 5”). It is noteworthy that the 
ground of marriage fidelity is carried back from 
Moses to the Creation (Mt 19%, Mk 10°), and the 
Sadducees are referred, on the subject of the resur- 
rection, to God’s language to the pre-Mosaic patri- 
archs (Mk 1238, Lk 207); still Christ regards as 
final a combination of Dt 64 and Ly 19!8 (Mk 125"), 
and He asserts that His purpose is not to destroy 
the Law but to fulfil it (Mt 5'’, cf. Mt 3%). 

The real nature of Christ’s teaching cannot be 
understood apart from the deductions from it in 
the Acts, where the recognition of the cosmo- 
politanism of the gospel is forced on the Apostles 
almost against their will (Ac 8% 10" * 11°), and 
even opposed by a powerful party in the Church 
when explicitly stated by St. Paul (Ac 15°); but it 
reaches its full statement in Ro 10%, Gal 378, Col 
311 (‘neither Jew nor Greek, bond nor free’), and 
Ph 3” (‘our citizenship is in heaven’). (Cf. J. R. 
Seeley, Ecce Homo, ch. xii. ‘The Universality of 
the Christian Republic’). It will thus be seen that 
the recognition of cosmopolitanism in the sense 
of a universal mission of Christianity is, in the 
Synoptic Gospels, only slight (cf. Harnack, Ex- 
pansion of Christianity, Eng. tr. vol. i, pp. 40-48, 
especially the statement that, omitting what is 
probably unauthentic, ‘ Mark and Matthew have 
almost consistently withstood the temptation to 
introduce the Gentile mission into the words and 
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deeds of Jesus,’ p. 40). St. Luke differs from them 
in a slight colouring of expression rather than in 
the narration of fresh facts. St. John had both 
watched and taken part in the expansion ; but the 
universalism of the Fourth Gospel is chiefly con- 
fined to the striking use of the expression ‘the 
world’ (see above and 4” 65! 1247 1725 ete.), which 
silently bears ont the view—to a Christian, abund- 
antly confirmed after 70 A.D.—that the Jews were 
a reprobate people. From the rejection of one race 
followed the acceptance of all (Ro 11-12), See 
also articles EXCLUSIVENESS, GRECIANS, and UNT- 


VERSALISM. W. F. LOFTHOUSE. 
COUCH.—The word ‘couch’ is found in Lk 5" 24 


(as tr. of kAwidiov), where Mt 9 § and Mk 2% " have 
‘bed’ (kAlvy and xpdBarros respectively ; Alyy also 
in Lk 538). It is found also in RVm of Mk 74 as 
tr. of kAivn. In Ac 5, where the AV and RV 
have ‘beds and couches,’ the correct text is éml 
KNwaplwy Kal kpaBdrrwy, ‘small beds and couches,’ 
or, as some render, ‘small couches and beds.’ The 
fact is, the terms used for ‘couch’ and ‘bed’ are 
not always sharply distinguished—certainly not 
by translators. The distinction made by Bengel 
and Kuinoel between xdwéy (TR of Ac 5") and xpa- 
Barrwv, that the former denotes ‘soft and costly,’ 
and the latter ‘poor and humble,’ beds is quite 
arbitrary (Meyer). In English usage the distine- 
tion between ‘bed’ and ‘couch’ is clear enough ; 
a couch is a piece of furniture on which it is 
customary to repose or recline when dressed. A 
like distinction was made by the Romans, and in 
a measure by the Jews in the time of Christ, when 
‘couches’ were often used for the purpose of 
reclining at meals. They were known among the 
Romans as friclinia, because they ran round three 
sides of a table. Such ‘ couches’ were undoubtedly 
in common use among the Jews of Christ’s day, 
though they are not mentioned in the Gospels in 
express terms, unless, against the best authorities, 
we accept cal kuvGv in Mk 74. They were provided 
with cushions, such as are now in vogue, on which 
the left elbow could rest, so as to leave the right 
arm free; and were often arranged around three 
sides of a table in the form of a parallelogram, the 
fourth side of which was left open for the con- 
venience of those waiting on the guests. 

This practice of reclining at table first appears in the Bible in 
the prophecy of Amos (63, cf. Ezk 2341), and is denounced by 
the prophet as of foreign origin and as savouring of sinful 
luxury. The ‘couches’ there coming into view were of costly 
cedar-wood inlaid with ivory (64); the feet were plated with 
silver, and the backs covered with gold-leaf (cf. Ca 310). They 
were usually furnished with pillows and bolsters, often of fine 
Egyptian linen or silk, and richly embroidered coverings, 
costly rugs, etc. (cf. Pr 716). The Tel el-Amarna tablets show 
how early such luxury prevailed in Palestine, and state that 
eyen in those ancient times couches of rare and costly wood in- 
laid with gold were sent as presents from Palestine to Egypt. 

Keeping this in mind will throw light on some 
otherwise obscure passages in the Gospels, e.g. 
where the woman is spoken of (Lk 7°**8) as wash- 
ing and anointing the feet of Jesus while He was - 
‘sitting (reclining) at meat in the Pharisee’s 
house’; where our Lord washed the feet of His 
disciples while they were at supper (Jn 13°); and 
where it is said of the beloved disciple at the 
supper that he, ‘leaning back, as he was, on 
Jesus’ breast,’ spoke to Him of His betrayer (v.*). 

There is reason to believe, however, that among 
the Jewish people in general, in the most ancient 
times and later, the ‘bed,’ so far as use went, was 
‘hed’ and ‘couch’ in one—a plain wooden frame 
with feet and a slightly raised end for the head 
(Gn 47%), differing very little, indeed, from the 
bed of the Egyptians represented on the monu- 
ments (Wilkinson, Anc. Eg. i. 416, fig. 191). In 
the daytime and at meals people sat on it, m the 
most ancient times, perhaps, with crossed legs ; and 
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then at night they placed it here or there, as the 
season or need suggested, and slept on it. In the 
East to-day the beds are often made by laying 
bolsters on the raised part of the floor, or on the 
low divans which run along the walls, and the 
sitting-room of the day becomes a bedroom at 
night. (See BED, CLOSET). GEO. B. EAGER. 


COUNCIL, COUNCILLOR.—See SANHEDRIN. 


COUNSELS OF PERFECTION.—See PERFEC- 
TION (human). 


COUNTENANCE.—See FACE. 


COURAGE.—dvdpifoua, the Gr. equivalent for 
Heb. pin and ydx, is not found in the Gospels, 
and, except in 1 Co 16%, not in the NT. The 
valour of the battlefield, so often commended in 
the OT, nowhere comes into view. Christ’s king- 
dom is not of this world. It does not call for the 
prowess of the warrior. But there was no taint of 
cowardice in Jesus, and to be His disciple did not 
involve any slackening of moral fibre, or impairing 
of true manliness. He foresaw a situation bristling 
with menace to His followers, and courage was 
therefore a prime desideratum in His disciples, as 
it was an outstanding quality of His own nature. 
With unsparing hand He lifted the curtain of the 
future, and disclosed to all who would follow Him 
the hostility and peril which discipleship must 
involve (Mt 51 1018-9 949m Mk 13978, Lk 214%, Jn 
152” 162). He who would follow Christ must not 
be faint-hearted or double-minded (Lk 9®), he 
must be prepared to surrender many interests that 
were formerly dear to him, brace himself even to 
the renunciation of the closest earthly relationships, 
and, recognizing that the disciple is not greater than 
his Master, be ready to tread the same rough path, 
and bear the same cross. The demand for courage 
is all the more severe that it is not the courage 
of resisting, but of enduring wrong. The disciple 
of Jesus is called to meekness, to the patient en- 
durance of suffering wrongfully inflicted, to the 
heroism of a calm and trustful heart. But the 
meek temper is not the sign of weakness. It is 
restrained strength. It is the high courage of en- 
durance, in the spirit and for the sake of Christ. 
It is of this sustained heroism that Jesus says, ‘In 
your patience (imouovy, ‘patient endurance’) ye 
shall win your souls’ (Lk 21"), ‘ He that endureth 
to the end shall be saved’ (Mt 102 24!3) ; and those 
who, in spite of pain and persecution, confess Him 
before men, He declares He will confess before His 
Father and the holy angels (Lk 128, ef. Mt 10°). 

Of this high moral courage Jesus Himself is the 
supreme example. The emphasis which is so 
rightly laid upon His gentleness and compassion 
tends to obscure His strength and virility. But 
the remark in Ac 4% ‘When they saw the bold- 
ness of Peter and John . . . they took knowledge 
of them that they had been with Jesus,’ is the 
record of the dominant impression made by Jesus 
upon His enemies. The depth and warmth of His 
sympathy had not deluded them into the thought 
‘that He was deficient in courage. They bore wit- 
ness to His fearlessness and fidelity to truth (Jn 
7, Mt 22"). His fearless exposure of hypocrisy 
(Mt 1514, Mk 7!-8, Mt 231-89 e¢ a/.), His’ disregard 
of, or opposition to, religious practices which had 
been invested with the sanctity of Divine law, and 
the performance of which was the hall-mark of 
righteousness (Mt 9!4 121-9, Mik 218-83 71, Lik 533 61-8), 
His defiance of social and religious caste in 
receiving sinners and eating with them were the 
moral utterances of a courageous righteousness and 
love (Mt 9”, Lk 15*). In circumstances of danger 
He is calm and self-possessed (Mt 825). He does 


not rush into danger, and more than once retires 


from scenes where His life is threatened (Lk 4°, ~ 


Jn 8 10%). At those times He felt that His hour 
had not come. His courage was inspired by faith 
in God (Mt 8%), and was controlled by obedience 
to the Divine will. When He knows that His 
hour has come, He presses to the cross with an 
eagerness which made those who saw Him afraid 
(Mk 1082). But it is only as we enter into the 
consciousness of Jesus and see Him in His perfect 
purity of soul taking upon Him the sin of the 
world, that we feel the wonder of His heroism. 
We do not marvel that He shrank from the cup 
His Father gave Him to drink. We are amazed 
equally at the love and at the courage which bore 
Him through until He said, ‘It is finished’ (Jn 19%). 
See, further, FEAR. 

LITERATURE.—Hastings’ DB, art. ‘ Courage’ ; Aristotle, Ethics, 
iii. 6-9; Denney, Gospel Questions and Answers, p. 85 ff. 

JOSEPH MUIR. 
COURSE.—See ABIJAH, and PRIEST. 


COURT (avd, tr. ‘court’ in Rev 11”, ‘sheepfold’ 
or ‘fold’ in Jn 10!-1®, and ‘palace’ [RV ‘court’] 
in Mt 26° ® etc.).*— The ‘ court’ is an essential part 
of the typical Oriental house. The Eastern house 
represerited on the monuments of Egypt and 
Assyria is much like that now found, and doubt- 
less found in the time of Christ, in Palestine. It 
is built around.an open square called ‘the court,’ 
into which each room opens, seldom one room into 
another. Sometinies the house has more than one 
‘court,’ if the wealth or the official station of the 
owner warrants it. 

In the richer private and public houses the 
‘court’ is fitted up with great magnificence. In 
Damascus we find several courts connected with a 
single house, in some cases of rare richness and 
beauty. The houses of twe or more storeys have 
chambers on each floor opening on to a common 
balcony running round the inside of the court, 
with a staircase in a corner of the court open to 
the sky. This type of ‘court’ is usually paved 
with marble or flagging, and has a well or foun- 
tain in the centre (2 8 17!§), with orange and lemon 
trees and other shrubs around it. Some of them 
are planted with choice tropical trees, and the 
walls, verandahs, staircases, ete., are covered and 
adorned with creepers and vines of untold varieties. 

In Mt 26° it is said that ‘Peter sat without, év 
7H avy,’ i.e. in the ‘court’ of the high priest’s 
house (v.*’). It was during the trial of Jesus ; and 
‘without’ is used in contrast with an implied 
‘within’—the interior of the audience-room. in 
which Jesus was appearing before the authorities. 
Peter was not allowed into this room, but was 
out in the open air of the ‘court’; and this was 
‘beneath’ (Mk 14°), 7.e. on a somewhat lower level 
than the andience-chamber. 

The ‘court of the Gentiles,’ which was ‘ without 
the temple’ (Rev 11°), was on the lowest level or 
terrace of the Holy Mountain, and separated from 
the ‘Sanctuary’ or ‘ Mountain of the House’ by a 
stone wall four or five feet high, called ‘ the 
Soreg.’ All Gentiles were warned to remain out- 
side of this sacred enclosure under penalty of 
death (cf. Ac 21°8 °° 241 9621), See also artt. Door, 
HOUSE. Gro. B. EAGER. 


COURTESY.—The courtesies of life have always 
received more strict and formal recognition in the 
East than in the West. The people of Palestine 
in Christ’s time were no exception to this rule. 
They were punctilions about those conventional 
forms which hedge in and govern social life, and 
were not slow to resent the breach or neglect of 


= th kings’ courts’ of Lk 725 represents éy ros Sooideios {only 
occurrence of this Gr. word in NT] 
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these forms when it affected them directly (Mt 
22°7, Lk 14161), A remarkably complete picture 
of the ordinary forms of courtesy observed by 
them may be made up from the Gospel narratives. 
The incidents of Christ’s life, together with His 
sayings and parables, show us the marked defer- 
ence paid to authority, position, and learning (Mt 
17*4 2216. 24 936.7 ete.), the elaborate and somewhat 
burdensome hospitality bestowed on friends and 
strangers when received as guests into a house 
(Lk 7***), the embracings and prolonged saluta- 
tions practised (Mt 26%, Mk 14®; ef. Lk 10 152 
22", Mt 10!*), the formalities observed in connexion 
with feasts in rich men’s houses (Mt 22!%, Lk 142), 

These courteous habits must not be regarded as 
mere superficial forms. The fact that the neglect 
of them, especially if believed to be intentional, 
caused such serious offence to. the suffering party, 
is a sufficient evidence that they were more than 
surface forms. At the same time the courtesies 
practised were not always sincere (note the kiss of 
Judas), and were, moreover, occasionally violated 
in a peculiarly flagrant manner, as we learn from 
the treatment Christ received once and again from 
those who opposed Him, especially the treatment 
He received immediately before His death. The 
warm Oriental temperament, indeed, which had 
so much to do with creating these courtesies, and 
which found so much satisfaction in observing them, 
was ready, under certain circumstances, to violate 
them to an extent that the colder Western tem- 
perament would never have done. 

Christ’s attitude towards the established rules of 
courtesy is a question of interest and importance. 
His relation towards these time-worn rules was the 
same as His relation towards the Law of Moses. 
He observed them in the spirit and not in the 
letter, and only in so far as they sincerely re- 
vealed His thoughts and feelings. They were 
never mere forms to Him, much less forms used 
to hide the real intents of His heart. That His 
attitude was not the conventional attitude of 
others, but was peculiar to Himself, like His atti- 
tude towards the Law (Mt 5?”), is evident from the 
following considerations: (1) He recognized and 
followed the customary laws in so far as they 
served to express His real sentiments (Lk 74° 10°, 
Jn 13*-) ; (2) He transgressed them boldly at times, 
as in His cleansing of the Temple, His injunction 
‘Salute no man by the way’ (Lk 10+), and His inter- 
course with tax-gatherers and sinners ; (3) He gave 
a larger and more humane interpretation to them 
by His generous and considerate treatment, not 
only of tax-gatherers and sinners, but of women, 
children, Samaritans, and others who were re- 
garded as more or less outside the ordinary rules 
of courtesy. 

There are two instances where Jesus seems to 
fail in the matter of courtesy—in His reply to His 
mother, ‘ Woman, what have I to do with thee?’ 
(Jn 2%), and in His reply to the Syro-Phenician 
woman, ‘ Let the children first be filled: for it is 
not meet to take the children’s bread, and to cast 
it unto the dogs’ (Mt 15” || Mk 7%’). It is only in 
appearance, however, that He offends against 
courtesy in these instances. The study of the 
passages with the aid of a good commentary will 
clear up any difficulty attaching to them. 


‘RATURE.—Van Lennep, Bible Lands, their Modern Cus- 
sae G. M. Mackie, Bible Monners and Customs ; Geikie, Holy 
Land and the Bible ; Robinson, Biblical Researches in Pales- 
tine [contains passim personal experiences which throw light 
on the tedious courtesies of the East) ; Martensen, Christian 
Ethics, ii. 202ff.; T. Binney, Sermons, ii. 226; Paget, Studies 
in the Christian Character, p. 209 ff. ; Dale, Laws of Christ for 
Common Life, p. 107 ff. ; Hapositor, 1st. ser. 1v. [1876] p. 179 ff. 

Morison BRYCE. 


COVENANT. — In order to a correct apprehen- 
sion of the term ‘covenant,’ as it is used by our 
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Lord in the Gospels, a brief survey of the OT 
usage is necessary. 


The covenant conception is of frequent occurrence in the OT. 
Used at first in connexion with single transactions and partial 
aspects of the religious intercourse between God and man, it 
later becomes the formula designating the entire structure and 
content of the religion of Israel in its most comprehensive sense. 
This latter representation occurs as early as Gn 171-14, Ex 195 
247.8, and often in Deuteronomy. The earlier covenants be- 
longing to the time of Noah and Abraham (Gn 618 98-17 1518) do 
not yet possess this comprehensive character, but appear as 
solemn religious rites whereby some particular promise of God 
js made sure. Whether the word berith (n72) originally meant 
‘enactment,’ ‘appointment,’ ‘law,’ a meaning which it un- 
doubtedly has in several instances, or did from the beginning 
signify a two-sided agreement, cannot be determined with 
certainty. Itseems easier to conceive of the former sense as 
developed out of the latter than’ the reverse. At any rate, the 
comprehensive signification in which it stands for the whole 
religious relationship between God and Israel, rests on the idea 
of the covenant as a two-sided agreement. It should be re- 
membered, however, that the two-sidedness never extends so 
far that God and Israel appear on an equal footing in the de- 
termination of the covenant. The planning and proposing of 
the covenant belong exclusively to God. Still the fact that 
Israel voluntarily accepts the covenant is as strongly empha- 
sized (Ex 195 243.7, and elsewhere). Indeed, the covenant idea 
serves primarily to express the free, ethical, historically origin- 
ated bond that exists between God and Israel. Its covenant 
character marks off the religion of Israel. as a religion of real, 
conscious, spiritual fellowship between God and His people, in 
distinction from the religions of paganism, in which either the 
Deity and the creature are pantheistically fused, or the God- 
head after a deistic fashion is so far removed from the creature 
as to render true communion impossible, and where the relation 
between a national god and his worshippers is not a matter of 
choice but of necessity on both sides. 

In the early Prophets the conception of the covenant is not 
particularly prominent. With Hosea, the figure of marriage, 
probably not viewed as yet by the prophet as a species of 
covenant, serves the same purpose. There is no reason, how- 
ever, for denying that Hosea knew the covenant conception in 
its comprehensive religious sense, and on this ground to call in 
question the genuineness of 81. Greater prominence the cove- 
nant idea obtains from the age of Jeremiah onwards. Besides 
the emphasis thrown on the ethical-historical character of 
Israel’s religion, two other important principles attach them- 
selves to the term, partly developing out of the principle just 
stated. On the one hand, the covenant idea begins to express 
the continuity of God’s dealings with His people ; as it is a bond 
freely established, so it is the fruit of design and the fountain of 
further history, it has a prospective reference and makes Israel’s 
religion a growing thing ; in a word, the covenant idea gathers 
around itself the thoughts we have in mind when speaking of 
a history of redemption and revelation. On the other hand, 
inasmuch as God is the originator of the covenant and has 
solemnly bound Himself not merely to fulfil His promises to 
Israel, but also to carry out His own purposes contemplated in 
the covenant, the same bond which originally expresses the 
freedom of the relation between God and Israel can also be- 
come the pledge of the absolute certainty, that God will not 
finally break with His people, Israel’s infidelity notwithstanding. 
In Isaiah 40-66, and especially in Jeremiah, the covenant thus 
stands to express the continuity and sureness of the accomplish- 
ment of the Divine purpose with reference to Israel. Out of 
the combination of these two ideas arises the Messianic or 
eschatological significance which the covenant idea obtains in 
both these prophets. In Isaiah 40-66 it is more than_once 
introduced to emphasize the infallible character of the Divine 
promise given of old (Is 549-10 553 5921 618). In two passages 
(426 and 498) the servant of Jehovah is designated as DY n'73, 
a somewhat obscure phrase, of which the two most plausible 
interpretations are, either that the servant will be the instru- 
ment of realizing the future covenant between God and Israel, 
or, placing the emphasis on Oy, that he will be the means of 
establishing a people-berith, a berith in which Israel, in con- 
trast to its present scattered condition, will once more become 
a unified, organized nation. These two passages are of import- 
ance, because they bring the idea of the covenant into con- 
nexion with the figure of the Servant of Jehovah, which, | 
assuming that the latter was Messianically interpreted by our 
Lord and applied to Himself, would explain that He represents 
Himself as the inaugurator of a new covenant. eee : 

In Jeremiah the covenant idea appears as a Messianic idea in 
two forms. Inso far as the promise given to the house of 
David was a promise pledged in solemn covenant, the Messianic 
blessings are a covenant gift (3320.21; cf. Ps 8928, Is 553), This 
is an instance of the old application of the idea to a concrete 
promise, which, however, in the present case, owing to the 
wide scope of the promise involved, would easily become 
identified in the mind of later generations with the expectation 
of an eschatological covenant in the comprehensive sense. The 
latter is the other form in which Jeremiah uses the covenant 
with reference to the future (3151-34), This is the only place 
| where the notion of a new covenant occurs explicitly, although 


the thought itself is not foreign to the older prophets. Hosea 
has it in the form of the new marriage which Jehovah will con- 


| tract with Israel. Jeremiah conceives of the new covenant as 
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the outcome of the covenant character of the relation between 
God and Israel in general. To the prophet’s mind religion and 
the covenant haye become so identified that the covenant idea 
becomes the stable, permanent element in the historical de- 
velopment; if in its old form the covenant disappears, then in 
a new form it must reappear. The newness will consist in the 
twofold feature, that the sin of the people will be forgiven, 7.e. 
the former sin, and that the law of Jehovah, instead of being an 
outward, objective covenant obligation, will become an inward, 
subjective covenant reality, written on the heart in consequence 
of the universal and perfect knowledge of Jehovah which will 
prevail. This passage in Jeremiah lies at the basis of the NT 
use of the phrase ‘the new covenant.’ : ee 

Two further passages in the prophets, to which a Messianic 
application of the covenant idea could easily attach itself, are 
Zec 911 and Mal 31. In the former passage the original reads : 
‘Because of the blood of thy covenant, / have sent forth thy 
prisoners out of the pit wherein is no water’; the LXX has, in 
the second person of address to Jehovah, ‘ Because of the blood 
of thy covenant, thow hast sent forth,’ etc. On the former ren- 
dering the covenant is the covenant made with Israel, or, since 
this interpretation of the suffix ‘thy’ is deemed impossible by 
some, we may refer the suffix to the compound phrase ‘ cove- 
nant blood,’ and understand the phrase ‘thy covenant blood’ of 
the sacrificial blood by means of which Israel continually up- 
holds and renews the covenant with Jehovah. On the render- 
ing of the LXX the covenant is represented as the covenant 
made and maintained by Jehovah. In the Malachi-passage the 
coming of the ‘angel’ or ‘messenger of the covenant’ is pre- 
dicted. This ‘angel of the covenant’ is not identical with the 
Lord, but asa distinct person he accompanies the coming of the 
Lord to His temple. He is called ‘the angel of the covenant,’ 
either because he realizes the covenant, or because his coming 
is in virtue of the existing covenant. It is easy to see how on 
either view a significant connexion could be established between 
the Messiah and the covenant. 

The LXX regularly renders berith by die64xn, the later Greek 
versions prefer cuvfyzy. The latter term better expresses the 
idea of a two-sided agreement ; but probably this was precisely 
the reason why the LXX translators, desiring to emphasize the 
one-sided Divine origin and character of the covenant, avoided it. 
It should also be remembered that in not a few instances bérith 
in the original meant not a covenant but an authoritative dis- 
position, which, as stated above, is according to some scholars 
even the primary meaning of the word. On the side of the 
Greek, also, there were considerations which explain the choice 
of d:a04xy in preference to cuvb4xy. It is true, in classical Greek 
the former meant usually a testamentary disposition, and might 
in so far have seemed unsuitable as a rendering for berith. But 
occasionally at least d:«f4zy could stand for a two-sided agree- 
ment (Aristoph. Av. 432). The verb dieriferfa: was not bound 
to the notion of ‘testament,’ but signified authoritative arrange- 
ments generally. And above all things it should be noted that 
the testamentary d:«e4;xn among the Greeks before and at the 
time of the LXX translation differed in many respects from our 
modern Roman-law ‘testament,’ and possessed features which 
brought it into closer contact with the Hebrew berith. The 
d:064xyn was a solemn and public transaction of a religious char- 
acter, by which an irrevocable disposition of rights and pro- 
perty was made, and which for its effect was not dependent 
on the death of the dafewevos, but immediately set in opera- 
tion certain of the duties and relationships established. Thus 
conceived, the d:«f4x, could all the more easily become the 
equivalent of the berith between God and Israel, because 
already in the OT the idea of ‘the inheritance’ had signifi- 
cantly attached itself to that of the covenant. 

In the NT the noun used is always 6:264x7, but the cognate 
forms of cvvd4xn appear in the verb (Lk 225) and the adjective 
(Ro 131), d:«44xy occurs in the NT 33 times. The word retains 
the one-sided associations of the LXX usage, yet in most 
cases the NT writers show themselves aware of the peculiar 
covenant-meaning descended with it from the OT. An addi- 
tional possibility of interpreting it in the sense of testament 
was furnished by the fact that the blessings of the Messianic 
era were derived from the death of Christ. Hence in He 916. 17 
the new covenant is represented as a testament bestowing upon 
believers the eternal inheritance, because the death of Christ 
had to intervene to make the bestowal effectual. As Ramsay has 
pointed out (Hapositor, Noy. 1898, pp. 321-330), this representa: 
tion is based on Roman law, according to which a testament 
has no force until the death of the testator. On the other 
hand, the Pauline representation of Gal 3!7-18 is based on the 
Greco-Syrian law of the earlier period, under which the diaeb4x, 
once made, could not be subsequently modified, and took effect 
in certain directions immediately. No reflexion is here made 
on the death of the testator. Still, that dic4yxy does not here 
have the unmodified OT sense of ‘covenant,’ but means ‘testa- 
mentary disposition,’ is plain from the fact that “sonship’ and 

heirship’ are connected with it in the course of the argument. 
These two passages in Hebrews and Galatians are the only NT 
pissages which explicitly refer to the testamentary character of 
the diacOyzxn. In how far in other instances the associations of 
the testament idea lay in the speaker’s or writer’s mind cannot 
be determined with certainty (cf. Ac 325 vio) ris diacdyxne 3 Gal 
424 diccbjxn yevvao'n ele Sovaciey). : 

In the AV of the NT di«6%xn is in 14 instances rendered by 
‘ testament’ (Mt 2628, Mk 1424, Lic 2220, 1 Co 1125, 2 Co 36.14, He 
722 glo bis. 16. 17. 18. 20, Rev 1119). As a marginal alternative 
‘testament’ is also offered in Ro 94, Gal 315 424, He 86 1224 1320, 
In all these cases, except in He 916.17, the RV has replaced 

testament’ by ‘covenant,’ offering, however, the former as a 
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inal alternative in Mt 2628, Mk 1424, Lk 2220, 1 Co 11%, 
AE Gil uel He 722 86. 7. 8.9 bis. 10. 13 915 dis. 20, Rev 1119. 
In the American RV the marginal reading ‘testament’ has.in all - 
these cases been dropped, except in He 915.20. The principle by 
which the Revisers were guided is plain. The only question 
can be whether, in view of what was stated above, they were 
right in rendering ‘covenant’ and not ‘testament’ in Gal 
315.17, The point to be determined in each case is not whether 
the associations of ‘testament’ were present to the speaker's 
or writer's mind, but whether those of ‘ covenant’ were absent : 
only where the latter is the case ought ‘covenant’ to be 
abandoned, and Gal 315-17 seems to belong to this class. What 
motives in each case underlie the choice of ‘testament’ and 
‘covenant’ in AV is not so plain. Possibly these motives were 
not always exegetical, but ‘derived from the usage of earlier 
(English and other) versions. The following explanation is 
offered tentatively : wherever the contrast between the old and 
the new dal4x, is expressed or implied, ‘testament’ was 
chosen, because ‘testament’ had long since, on the basis of 
the Latin Bible, become familiar as a designation of the two 
canons of Scripture, in the forms ‘ the Old Testament,’ ‘ the 
New Testament.’ This will explain Mt 2628, Mk 1424, Lk 2220, 
1 Co 1125, 2 Co 36.14, He 722. In He 915-20, of course, the import 
of the passage itself required ‘testament.’ He 85 (‘a better 
covenant’) 7- (‘that first covenant’) 8. (‘a new covenant’) 9 
10.13 (‘a new covenant’), 91 (‘the first covenant’), 124 (‘the 
new covenant’), seem to run contrary to the explanation 
offered, but in each of these instances the context furnished a 
special reason for favouring ‘covenant’: in He 86-13 the dis- 
course revolves around the quotation from Jeremiah, which had 
‘covenant’ ; 9! is still continuous with this section, and in 1224 
the contrast between the mediatorship of Moses and that of 
Jesus, and the reference to the transaction of Ex 24, suggested 
‘covenant.’ In 2 Co 36-14 ‘testament’ was especially suitable, 
because here the idea of 3.2672, might seem to approach that 
of a body of writings (v.14 ‘the reading of the Old Testa- 
ment’). Strange and unexplained is Rev 1119 (‘ the ark of his 
testament’), cf. He 94 (‘ the ark of the covenant’). 


It seems strange at first sight that a conception 
so prominent in the OT is so little utilized in the 
NT. Perhaps the main reason for this was the 
intensity of the eschatological interest in that 
age, which made other terms appear more suitable 
to deseribe the new order of things felt to be 
approaching or to have already begun. On the 
whole, the covenant idea had not been intimately 
associated with eschatology in the OT. The con- 
sciousness that the work of Christ had ushered in 
a new state of things for the present life of the 
people of God, distinct and detached from the legal 
life of Judaism, for which latter the word ‘ cove- 
nant’ had become the characteristic expression, 
dawned only gradually upon the early Church. 


‘The phrase ‘ Kingdom of God,’ while emphasizing 


the newness of the Messianic order of things, 
leaves unexpressed the superseding of the Mosaic 
institutions by the introduction of something else. 

With this agrees the fact that the conception of 
Christianity as a covenant is most familiar to pre- 
cisely those two NT writers who with greatest 
clearness and emphasis draw the contrast between 
the Mosaic forms of life and those of the Christian 
era, viz. St. Paul and the author of Hebrews. 
Even with St. Paul, however, the contrast referred 
to finds only occasional expression in terms of the 
covenant: as a rule, it is expressed in other ways, 
such as the antithesis between law and grace, works 
and faith. The Epistle to the Hebrews is the only 
NT writing which gives to the covenant idea the 
same central dominating place as it has in the 
greater part of the OT. A 

In the Gospels the word ‘covenant,’ in a religi- 
ous sense, occurs but twice, in Lk 1”, and in the 
words spoken by our Lord at the Supper. In the 
former passage the covenant with Abraham is 
referred to, and the Messianic salvation repre- 
sented as a fulfilment of the promise of that cove- 
nant. The emergence of the idea here is in 
harmony with the best OT traditions : it expresses 
the consciousness of the sovereign grace and unde- 
served faithfulness of God which pervades the pro- 
phetic pieces preserved for us in the gospel of the 
incarnation according to St. Luke. Of course, in 
a broad sense the idea of the relation between God 
and Israel embodied in the word ‘covenant’ under- 
lies and pervades all our Lord’s teaching. Notwith- 
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standing the so-called ‘intensive universalism’ 
and the recognition of religion as a natural bond 
between God and man, antedating all positive 
forms of intercourse, our Lord was a thorough- 
going supernaturalist, who viewed both the past 
relationship of God to Israel and the future re- 
lationship to be established in the Kingdom not as 
the outcome of the natural religion of man, but as 
the product of a special, historic, supernatural 
approach of God to man, such as the OT ealls 
‘covenant.’ While probably the legalistic shade 
of meaning which the word had obtained was less 
congenial to Him, He must have been in full accord 
with the genuine OT principle expressed in it. 
Mk 8* and Mt 128 speak of the Jews as an 
‘adulterous generation,’ and probably the later 
prophetic representation of the covenant as a 
marriage-covenant lies at the basis of this mode 
of statement. 

The words spoken at the Supper were, according 
to St. Matthew (26°) and St. Mark (14%), rodré 
€or 76 alud-uouv THs Siabyxns (AD in Matthew and 
A in Mark ris xaiis duaOhxns): according to St. 
Luke (22*") and St. Paul (1 Co 11°) rodro 76 rorjpror 
H Kawwy dtabyjKy ev Tw atuari mou [in 1 Cor. éu@ atuare]. 
There is some doubt, however, about the genuine- 
ness of the context in St. Luke in which these 
words occur. In D and some other MSS, 22 (be- 
ginning with 76 trép dudv) and v.” are lacking. 
The textual-critical problem is a very complicated 
one (cf. Westcott and Hort, Notes on Select Read- 
ings in the Appendix, pp. 63-64; Haupt, Ueber 
die urspriingliche Form und Bedeutung der Abend- 
mahlsworte, pp. 6-10 ; Johannes Weiss, Das dlteste 
Evangelium, pp. 294-299; Johannes Hoffmann, 
Das Abendmahl im Urechristenthum, pp. 7, 8 [all 
of whom adopt the shorter text]; Schultzen, Das 
Abendmahl im Neuen Testament, pp. 5-19; R. A. 
Hottmann, Die Abendmahlsgedanken Jesu Christi, 
pp. 7-21 [who are in favour of the TR]. It ought 
to be remembered, though it is sometimes over- 
looked, that the rejection of vv.!%°- *° as not origin- 
ally belonging to the Gospel is by no means 
equivalent ‘to declaring these words unhistorical, 
i.e. not spoken by Jesus. Wendt, e.g. (Die Lehre 
Jesu*, p. 496), assumes the originality of the shorter 
text in St. Luke, and yet believes, on the basis of 
the other records, that Jesus spoke the words which 
St. Luke, for reasons arising out of his ‘ combina- 
tion-method,’ omitted. (Similarly Haupt, p. 10). 
Still, as a matter of fact, with some writers the 
adoption of the shorter text is accompanied by the 
belief that it represents an older and more accurate 
tradition of what actually took place. On the 
other hand, it remains possible, even in retaining 
the TR as originally Lukan, to believe that St. 
Luke’s source supplied him with a highly peculiar 
version of the occurrence preserved in vv.!*"', and 
that he assimilated this to the other more current 
representation by borrowing vv.’ from St. 
Paul. On the whole, however, the acceptance of 
the genuineness of the longer text naturally tends 
to strengthen the presumption that a statement in 
regard to which all the records agree must be his- 
torical. Contextual considerations also seem to 
speak in favour of the genuineness of the disputed 
words. If vv.}%-2° do not belong to the text, St. 
Luke must have looked upon the eup of vy.” as 
the cup of the Sacrament, for it would have been 
impossible for him to relate an institution sub una 
specie. But this assumption, viz. that the cup of 
v.17 meant for St. Luke the cup of the Sacra- 
ment, is impossible, because v.** comes between 
this cup and the bread of v.”. Further, v.- so 
closely corresponds to v.’® as to set vv." by 
themselves, a group of four verses with a care- 
inlly constructed parallelism between the first and 
the third, the second and the fourth of its mem- 


bers respectively ; and inasmuch as v.17 belongs 
to this group, it cannot very well have been con- 
nected by the author with v.1% in such a close 
manner as the co-ordination of the cup and the 
bread in the Sacrament would require. In general, 
the advocates of the shorter text do not sueceed in 
explaining how the author of the Third Gospel, 
who must have been familiar with the other 
accounts, and can hardly have differed from them 
in his belief that the Supper was instituted as 
celebrated in the Church at that time, could have 
regarded vy,!"" as an adequate institution of the 
rite with which he was acquainted. It is much 
easier to believe that a later copyist found the eup 
of the Sacrament in v.27, and therefore omitted 
y.°, than that a careful historian, sueh as St. 
Luke was, should have deliberately entertained 
this view, even if he had found a version to that 
effect in one of his sources. 

Altogether apart from the textual problem in St. 
Luke, the historicity of the words relating to the 
covenant-blood has been called in question. Just as 
the saying about the \vrpov in Mk 10% and Mt 20°, 
so this utterance has been suspected since the time 
of Baur on account of its alleged Paulinizing char- 
acter. Recently this view has gained renewed 
advocacy by such writers as W. Brandt, Die Hvan- 
gelische Geschichte, pp. 289 ft., 566; Bousset, Die 
Evangeliencitate Justin des Mdrtyrers, p. 112 Kt. ; 
Wrede, ZNTIW, 1900, pp. 69-74; Hollmann, Die 
Bedeutung des Todes Jesu, p. 145 tf. The prin- 
cipal arguinents on which these writers rest their 
contention are, that whilst to St. Paul the idea of 
the new covenant is familiar, no trace of it appears 
elsewhere in the teaching of Jesus; that it is ex- 
pressive of an antithesis to the OT religion and its 
institutions out of harmony with Jesus’ general 
attitude towards these; that in Justin Martyr’s 
version of the institution the disputed words do 
not oceur (so Bousset); that the structure of the 
sentence in Matthew and Mark still betrays the 
later addition of the genitive ris dvadjKns (so 
Wrede). The mere fact, however, that a certain 
conception occurs with a degree of doctrinal 
pointedness in Paul, does not warrant us in sus- 
pecting it when it occurs in the mouth of Jesus. 
With St. Paul himself the shade of meaning of the 
word is not in every passage the same. It cannot 
be proved that the Apostle read into what were to 
him the words of the institution an anti-Judaistic 
significance, such as belongs to the conception in 
Gal 474 and 2 Co 3°. Even the characterization of 
the dia87jKcn as kaw7 does not require us to assume 
this. Even to St. Paul, we shall have to say, the 
phrase caw 6:a0jxn has in the present instance the 
more general soteriological associations, in view of 
which the antithesis of the new to the old and the 
superseding of the old by the new recede into the 
background. The new covenant is the covenant 
which fulfils the OT promises, rather than the new 
covenant which abrogates the OT law. With still 
more assurance we may affirm this of the words as 
ascribed to Jesus in Mark and Matthew. Here 
(apart from the hardly original reading of A and D 
in Matthew and A in Mark) the explicit desig- 
nation of the dunk as kaw7y is not found. While 
the thought of the substitution of one covenant for 
another is undoubtedly the logical correlate of the 
statement even in this form, yet such an inference, 
if present at all, can have lain in the peri hery 
only, not in the centre of the consciousness 0 Him 
who thus spoke. é + 

It ought to be observed that the literal rendering 
of the words is not: ‘This is my covenant-blood, 
with the emphasis on the pronoun, but : ‘This 
is my blood, covenant-blood.’ The enclitic pou 
is too weak to bear the stress the former ren- 
dering would put upon it. Accordingly, pou be- 
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longs neither to dia%jxn nor to the compound 
idea ‘covenant-blood,’ but to the noun blood ’ 
only, as is also required by this, that 76 alud 
pov should be the exact correlate of 78. ceud 
uov. The other construction, ‘my covenant,’ could 
only mean either ‘the covenant concluded with 
me,’ as in the original of Zee gu, or the covenant 
made by me as a contracting feet as in the LXX 
rendering of that passage, hardly ‘the covenant 
inaugurated by me between God and you.’ | And 
yet the last it would have to mean here, if mov 
went with diadqxcn. By these considerations we are 
led to adopt the rendering ‘this is my blood, 
covenant-blood’; and this rendering makes it 
appear at once, that our Lord does not in the first 
place contrast His covenant-blood with the Mosaic 
covenant-blood, but simply speaks of His blood as 
partaking of the character of covenant-blood after 
the analogy of that used by Moses. But even if 
the comparison with the Mosaic covenant bore 
more of an antithetical character than it does, it 
would still be rash to assert that such an antithesis 
between the relation to God inaugurated by Him- 
self and that prevailing under the Mosaic law could 
find no place in our Lord’s consciousness, especially 
towards the close of His life. His attitude towards 
the Mosaic law, as reflected in the Gospels, presents 
a complicated problem. This much, however, is 
beyond doubt, that side by side with reverence for 
the Law there is, both in His teaching and con- 
duct, a note of sovereign freedom with regard to 
it. From the position expressed in such sayings 
as Mk 2?! 2 715-23 to the conception of a new cove- 
nant superseding the old there is but one step. 

We take for granted that the words were actu- 
ally spoken by Jesus. In view of the fact that He 
uttered them in Aramaic, the question, whether 
the rendering of Matthew and Mark or that of 
Paul and Luke more nearly reproduces the original, 
becomes difficult to decide and also of minor im- 
portance. Zahn (Hvan. d. Matt. p. 686, note 52) 
suggests that from the Aramaic form xpnv7 *D7 both 
renderings might, without material modification of 
the sense, have been derived. That the thought 
is in both forms essentially the same will appear 
later, after we have inquired into the content of 
Jesus’ statement. 

The intricate problems connected with the insti- 
tution of the Supper can here be touched upon in 
so far only as they bear upon the meaning of the 
words relating to the covenant. We give a brief 
survey of the various interpretations placed upon 
those words. . 

First we may mention the interpretation according to which 
She covenant spoken of by Jesus stands in no real connexion 
with His death. Most modern writers who detach the original 
significance of the act of Jesus from His death, assume that the 
reference to the covenant is a later addition. Thus Johannes 
Hoffmann makes Jesus say no more than ‘This is my body,’ 
‘This is my blood,’ and interprets this as meaning, that the 
disciples must be closely knit together as members of one body, 
Himself forming the centre. The meal is a meal-of friendship. 
The Saviour even at this eleventh hour did not expect to die, 
but confidently looked forward to the immediate glorious 
appearance of the Kingdom of God. With this thought in mind 
He asked the disciples to unite themselves symbolically into the 
little flock for which the Kingdom was appointed. 

Dismissing this and similar views, because they leave:the 
covenant words out of consideration, we note that Spitta has 
developed a hypothesis which, while cutting loose the Supper 
from the death of Christ, nevertheless interprets its symbolism 
as a covenant. symbolism (Zur Geschichte und Literatur des 
Urehristenthums, i. pp. 207-337). According to Spitta, the 
covenant is none other than the Davidic-Messianic covenant 
promised by the prophets, and inasmuch as this covenant had 
been frequently represented under the figure of a great feast, 
our Lord could by means of the Supper give to the disciples a 
symbolic anticipation of its approaching joys, the more so since 
the figure of a banquet to describe the eschatological Kingdom 
occurs also elsewhere in Jesus’ teaching. The partaking of this 
Messianic feast could be represented asa partaking of the 
Messiah (‘This is my body,’ ‘This is my blood’), because the 
Messiah was the Author and Centre of these future blessings, 
Jesus, while knowing that His death was at hand, yet in faith 
projected [Himself beyond death into the time of the Kingdom : 


the Supper was to Him a feast of joy, nota memorial of death. It 
was a single triumphant anticipation of the great feast of victory, 
not intended to be repeated as a rite. The present description 


of the covenant as a new covenant in the Pauline-Lukan record © 


is, according to Spitta, a later modification of the conception in an 
anti-Judaistic direction. So far asits understanding of the term 
‘covenant’ is concerned, this hypothesis has a certain OT basis 
to rest upon. To be sure, the Davidic covenant, to which Spitta 
makes Jesus refer, is in the OT a past covenant, a covenant 
made with David, the pledge and basis of future blessings, not 
a name for the blessings of the Messianic age themselves. | But 
this might easily become blended with the prophetic prediction 
of a new covenant in the Messianic time, and then actually the 
covenant of David could become equivalent to the Messianic 
blessedness (cf. Is 553 ‘the sure mercies of David’). There is, 
however, no prophetic passage which joins together the con- 
ceptions of the Messianic covenant and of a feast, so that no 
explanation is offered of the association of the one with the 
other in the mind of Jesus. The account of Ex 24 far more 
plausibly explains the combination of these two ideas, for here 
the covenant and the feast actually occur together. And if this 
be the more direct source of our Lord’s reference to the cove- 
nant, then it follows that the blood and the covenant stand in a 
much more direct connexion with each other than Spitta assumes. 
According to Spitta, it is the blood which represents the person- 
ality of Jesus, who is the Author and Centre of the covenant. 
According to Ex 248 it is the blood directly inaugurating the 
covenant. Apart from every reference to Ex 24, when the blood 
is brought into connexion with the covenant (‘this is my, blood 
of the covenant’), it becomes entirely impossible to think of 
anything else than a covenant based on sacrificial blood ; every 
other mode of joining these two terms is artificial. Spitta’s 
further assumption, that the eating of the bread and the drink- 
ing of the wine stand for a partaking of the Messiah’s body and 
blood, as a symbol of the eating of the Messiah, altogether apart 
from His death, is highly improbable. The feast as a whole 
might be the symbol of a participation in the Messiah, though 
even the examples quoted by Spitta of this mode of speaking 
are not sufficient to prove a current usage, if the sacrificial meal 
be left out of account. Assuming, however, that the general 
phrase ‘eating the Messiah’ was familiar to Jesus and the dis- 
ciples outside of every connexion with the sacrificial meal, the 
distributive form in which the records present the thought, that 
of eating the Messiah’s body and drinking His blood, could 
hardly have possessed such familiarity, and compels us, while 
not rejecting the idea of appropriating the Messiah, to think of 
Him as appropriated in His sacrificial capacity. 

We turn next to the theories which recognize that the cove 
nant stands through the blood in connexion with the death of 
Jesus. When the blood is called ‘covenant-blood,’ this un- 
doubtedly implies that Jesus’ death is instrumental in intro- 
ducing the covenant. Justice is not done to this when merely 
ih some indirect way the death is supposed to prepare the way 
for the covenant, viz., in so far as it forms the transition to a 
higher life which will enable Jesus to bestow upon His disciples 
the covenant-blessings. Thus the direct nexus between the 
blood and the covenant is severed. The view stated is that 
of Titius (Die neuwtestamentliche Lehre von der Seligkeit, i. 
p. 150ff.). According to this writer, the Supper is to be 
explained not from the idea of the forgiveness of sin, but from 
that of the communication of life. Titius does not identify this 
covenant with the consummate eschatological state ; it is some- 
thing intermediate between that and the communion with God 
into which Jesus introduced His disciples before His death. 
The new covenant is made possible by the death of Jesus, 
because through this death He will be raised into heaven, 
whence the powers of eternal life can descend upon His Church 
through the gift of the Holy Spirit. It may be justly objected 
to this construction, that in it the death of Jesus appears not 
as a source of blessing by itself, but as a more or less accidental 
entrance into the life of glory, from which the blessing flows. 
As Titius himself admits, in the abstract it would have been 
quite possible to procure the new covenant and the perfected 
communion with God without the intervention of Jesus’ death, 
viz., if it had pleased God to exalt the Messiah in some other 
way. Thus it becomes difficult to understand how so much 
emphasis can be placed by Jesus upon the appropriation of 
His death, or how He can require the disciples to drink His 
blood. The appropriation symbolized certainly cannot relate 
to the accidental form in which the blessing is prepared, it must 
have reference to the substance of the blessing itself. If the 
death is the object of appropriation, then it must possess a 
direct and intrinsic significance for the covenant in which the 
disciples are to share. . 

This is recognized by Wendt (Lehre Jesu 2, p. 502 ff.), according 
to whom Jesus regarded His death as a covenant-sacrifice, 
standing in the same relation to the new covenant predicted by 
Jeremiah as the sacrifice brought by Moses sustained to the 
Sinaitic covenant. In his opinion, the record of Ex 24 shows 
that the Mosaic sacrifice had nothing to do with atonement, 
but consisted of burnt-offerings and peace-offerings, meant as 
a gift to God expressing the people's consent to His revealed 
law, and hence became a seal of covenant relation, The sacrifice 
pledged both God and the people. In analogy with this, Jesus 
represents His death as a gift dedicated to God, for the sake of 
which God will establish the new covenant, i.e. the state of 
salvation in the Kingdom of God, not, to be sure, on any strictly 
legal principle of recompense, but in harmony with His inex- 
haustible goodness and grace. Wendt’s interpretation is wrong, 
not so much in what it affirms as in what it denies. That Jesus 
regarded the sacrifice of His life as a gift to God, and ascribed 
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to it saving significance because it was an act of positive 
obedience, may be safely affirmed. The confidence, however, 
with which He appropriates the effects of this act to the dis. 
tiples does not favour Wendt's assumption, that He made these 
effects dependent on a gracious will of God, imparting to the 
sacrifice a value which intrinsically it did not possess. But, 
apart from this, the analogy with the Mosaic sacrifice leads us 
to believe that Jesus did not confine Himself to viewing His 
death under the aspect of a gift. The prominence here given 
to the blood forbids us to interpret the sacrifice as exclusively, 
or even primarily, a symbol of gratitude or consecration to God. 
Even though the sacrifices brought were not specific sin- 
offerings, but burnt- offerings and peace - offerings, this does 
not eliminate from them the element of expiation. The Law 
itself speaks of expiation in connexion with the burnt-offerings 
(Ly 14), and the Passover-sacrifice, closely akin to the peace- 
offerings, certainly had expiatory significance. It may even be 
doubted whether the idea of a gift to God, except in the most 
general sense in which every sacrifice is a gift, was present to 
the mind of the author of Ex 24. When Moses calls the blood 
sprinkled on the people ‘the blood of the covenant which 
Jehovah has made with you,’ this can scarcely mean ‘the blood 
by the dedication of which God is induced to make the 
covenant.’ It must mean either ‘the blood by whose ex- 
piatory power the covenant is inaugurated,’ or ‘the blood 
by which, as a bond of life between God and the people, 
the covenant is established and maintained.’ Perhaps it may 
express both of the thoughts just mentioned, since the ideas of 
expiatio and communio were often united in the conception of 
sacrifice. Besides this, the association in the mind of Jesus 
between the new covenant and the forgiveness of sins is 
rendered highly probable by the joint-occurrence of the two 
ideas in the Jeremiah-passage, where the forgiveness of sins is 
named as the great blessing of the new covenant. Now, if 
Jesus had this thought in mind, and spoke at the same time 
of the sacrificial pouring forth of His blood, then it was almost 
impossible for Him not to unite the two thoughts, so as to 
conceive of the blood as a blood of expiation securing forgive- 
ness. It is by no means necessary to rest this argument on 
the words in Matthew ‘unto the forgiveness of sins.’ Supposing 
that these words are a later interpretation of the thought, we 
shall still have to recognize them as an essentially correct 
interpretation, which merely resolves the J+zp of Mark and Luke 
into repi+eis. 

A further argument may be added to this from the part which 
the covenant conception plays in the second part of the Book 
of Isaiah in connexion with the figure of the Servant of Jehovah, 
who is called, as we have seen, the O9 n73. In our opinion, 
although this has been denied by Ritschl and others, there can 
be no doubt that the Servant-of-Jehovah-prophecy, and parti- 
cularly Is 53, was an influential factor in determining the 
Messianic consciousness of Jesus. In this prophecy, however, 
the sacrificial rdle of the Servant, in an expiatory, vicarious 
sense, is so distinctly delineated, that, once finding Himself in 
the chapter, Jesus could not conceive thereafter of His death, 
or of the relation of His death to the covenant, on any other 
principle than is here set forth (cf. Denney, The Death of 
Christ, pp. 13-56). 


As a matter of fact, the trend of recent investi- 
gation of the problem of the Supper is towards the 
acknowledgment, that the words, as they stand, 
not merely in Luke and Paul, nor merely in 
Matthew, but even in Mark, clearly express, and 
were intended by the writers of the Gospels to 
express, the expiatory interpretation of the death 
of Jesus. So tar as the purely exegetical deter- 
mination of the sense of the words ex animo 
auctorum (in distinction from the estimate put 
upon their historic credibility) is concerned, the 
traditional Church-doctrine is being more and more 
decisively vindicated. True, many modern writers, 
while granting this, emphatically deny that our 
Lord spoke, or could have spoken, the words which 
St. Paul and the Synoptists attribute to Him, or 
that what He spoke can have had the meaning 
which the words in their present setting and form 
convey. The two main reasons for this denial are, 
that, on the one hand, the teaching of Jesus about 
the sinner’s relation to God is such as to leave no 
room for sacrificial expiation as a prerequisite of 
the sinner’s acceptance, forgiveness flowing from 
God’s free grace ; and that, on the other hand, in 
the early Apostolic Church the expiatory inter- 
pretation of the death of Jesus is not present from 
the beginning, as it would have been if Jesus had 
taught it, but marks a subsequent doctrinal de- 
velopment. Neither of these contentions has 
sufficient force to discredit the unanimous witness 
of St. Paul and the Synoptists. In point of fact, 
jesus nowhere represents the forgiveness of sins as 


near the close of His ministr 


absolutely unconditioned. It is one of the gifts 
connected with the state of sonship in the Kingdom. 
Consequently, it is bound to His own person in the 
same sense and to the same degree as the general 
inheritance of the Kingdom is. Unless one is 
ready to assert with Harnack, that in the gospel, 
as preached by Jesus Himself, there is no place 
for His paren it will be necessary to believe that 
our Lord considered His own Messianic character 
and work of supreme importance, not merely for 
the preaching, but also for the actual establish- 
ment of the Kingdom of God. This being so, it 
became necessary for Him to combine with the 
specific form He gave to His Messiahship a specific 
conception of the manner in which the blessings of 
the Kingdom are obtained by the disciples. His 
views about the forgiveness of sins would be less 
apt to be determined by any abstract doctrine as 
to the nature of God, than by the concrete mode 
in which the developments of His life led Him, in 
dependence upon Scripture, to conceive of the char- 
acter of His Messiahship and its relation to the 
coming of the Kingdom. If He anticipated death, 
as there is abundant evidence to show He did, 
from a comparatively early point in His ministry, 
then He could not fail to ascribe to this death a 
Messianic meaning; and this Messianic meaning, 
if there was to belong to it any definiteness at all, 
could hardly be other than that portrayed by the 
prophet Isaiah in the suffering Servant of Jehovah. 

It is quite true that the silence observed by our 
Lord in regard to this important matter till very 
is calculated to 
awaken surprise. But this silence He likewise 
preserved till the same point with regard to His 
Messianic calling in general; the problem is not 
greater in the former respect than in the latter; 
the reasons which will explain the one will also 
explain the other. Nor should it be forgotten 
that, side by side with His high conception of the 
love of God, Jesus ascribed supreme importance 
to the Divine justice. He carefully preserved the 
valuable truth contained in the exaggerated Jewish 
ideas about the forensic relation between God and 
man (cf. Keim, v. 331, ‘A continual oscillation 
between the standpoint of grace and that of Jewish 
satisfaction can be established’). Recognizing this 
element in His teaching as something He did not 
hold prefunctorily, but with great earnestness of 
conviction, we have no right to assert that every 
idea of expiation and satisfaction must have been 
on principle repudiated by Jesus as inconsistent 
with the love of God. Nor is there much force 


in the second contention, namely, that the absence 
of the expiatory eh of the death of 


Jesus from the early Apostolic preaching proves 
the impossibility of deriving this doctrine from 
Jesus. The doctrine is certainly older than St. 
Paul, who declares that he ‘received’ év mpdras, 
as one of the fundamental tenets of the Apostolic 
faith, that Christ died for our sins according to the 
Scriptures (1 Co 15%). This ‘receiving’ on the part 
of St. Paul is separated by no more than seven 
years from the death of Jesus ; according to recent 
schemes of chronology, by an even shorter interval. 
When in the discourses of the earlier chapters of 
Acts the emphasis is placed on the resurrection 
rather than on the death of Jesus, this must be ex- 
plained from the apologetic purpose of these dis- 
courses. They were intended to prove that, 
notwithstanding: His death, Jesus could still be 
the Messiah. Probably even upon the disciples 
themselves, at that early date, the full meaning 
of the teaching of Jesus concerning His death had 
not dawned; but if it had, to make this the burden 
of their preaching to the Jews would have been an 
ill-advised method. We know from these same 
discourses in Acts that the disciples looked upon 
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the death of Jesus as foreordained. It is not 
likely that, holding this, they can have rested 
in it as sufficient for their faith, and entirely 
refrained from seeking the reasons for the Divine 
foreordination, which in this, as well as all other 
cases, must have appeared to them teleological. 
In the light of this, the references to Jesus as the 
Servant of God, which occur in these early dis- 
courses, sometimes in connexion with His suffer- 
ing, become highly significant, partly because they 
sound like reminiscences of Jesus’ own teaching, 
partly because they render it probable that our 
Lord’s death was interpreted in dependence on 
Is 53. Finally, attention should be called to the 
central place which the forgiveness of sins occupies 
in the early Apostolie preaching. The prominence 
of this theme requires for its background a certain 
definite connexion between the Messiahship of 
Jesus and the forgiveness of sins, and this is 
precisely what is afforded by the expiatory inter- 
pretation of the Saviour’s death (cf. Denney, The 
Death of Christ, pp. 65-85, where the preceding 
points are luminously discussed). 

On the grounds stated we conclude that there 
is neither exegetical nor historical necessity for 
departing from the old view, that Jesus repre- 
sented His death as the sacrificial, expiatory basis 
of a covenant with God. The next question arising 
is, Who are meant as the beneficiaries of this expia- 
tion on which the covenant is founded? At first 


sight it would seem as if only one answer were 
possible, viz. those to whom He gives the cup in 
which the wine, the symbol of the expiating blood, 
is contained. Nevertheless, the correctness of this 
view has been of late strenuously disputed. This 
has been done mainly on the ground before stated, 
that for the disciples the whole tenor of our Lord’s 


teaching represents the forgiveness of sins as un- 
conditioned, assured by the gracious love of God 
as such. Hence it is assumed that Jesus intended 
the covenant-sacrifice not for His disciples, but for 
the unbelieving mass of the people, who were so 
hardened in their unbelief as to render an atoning 
sacrifice necessary in order to their reacceptance 


into the favour of God (thus Johannes Weiss, - 


Predigt Jesu vom Reiche Gottes, p. 28 ff.; and R. A. 
Hoffmann, Die Abendmahlsgedanken Jesu Christi, 
pp- 60-88). Weiss, while believing that the cove- 
nant-blood is primarily shed for the nation, would 
not exclude the disciples from its effects. Hoff- 
mann, on the other hand, distinguishes sharply 
between those who are concerned in the covenant- 
sacrifice as its direct beneficiaries, 7.e. the enemies 
of Jesus, and those whom He desires to appropriate 
the spirit of His self-sacrifice for others, and 
therefore invites to eat His body and drink His 
blood. The words spoken with the cup express 
on this view two distinct thoughts: (1) the blood 
is covenant-blood for the unbelieving Jews; (2) 
the blood as the exponent of the spirit of self- 
sacrifice of Jesus must pass over into the disciples, 
so that they too shall give their life for others. In 
other words, the disciples do not drink the blood 
in the sense in which it is defined by the phrase 
THS dads, but in the sense in which it symbolizes 
|. the subjective spirit on Jesus’ part which led Him 
to offer His life for others. It will be readily per- 
ceived that this introduces an intolerable dualism 
into the significance of the blood: it must mean at 
the same time objectively the life poured forth in 
death as the principle of atonement, and subjec- 
tively the life pouring itself forth in death as the 
principle of self-sacrifice. There is no hint in the 
words themselves at any such double meaning. 
From the ane statement no one would guess 
that the blood is drunk by the disciples in any 
other capacity than that in which the Lord de- 
scribes it, as ‘blood of the covenant.’ St. Paul 
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and St. Luke have not understood Jesus in the 
manner proposed ; for, according to their version, 

the cup, that which the disciples drink, is the new” 
covenant itself in the blood, not merely the blood 
which for others is the covenant-blood. Hoffmann 
has to assume that St. Paul and St. Luke mis- 

interpreted the intent of Jesus, and regards Mark 
and Matthew as giving the correct version. But 
even into the words of St. Mark and St. Matthew 
his view will not fit readily. If our Lord invited 
the disciples to drink His blood, in the sense of 
receiving into themselves the spirit of His self- 

surrender to death, the description of this blood 

as covenant-blood becomes irrelevant to the ex- 

pression of this thought. Whether the blood is 

covenant-blood or serves any other beneficent pur- 

pose, is of no direct consequence whatever for the 

main idea, viz., that it is the exponent of a spirit 

which the disciples must imitate, nay, the intro- 

duction of the former thought only tends to ob- 

secure the latter. Our Lord certainly did not 

expect the disciples to make the sacrifice of their 

own life a covenant-sacrifice in the sense His was 

for the nation. The tzép roAd\G@y in Mark and the 

mept mo\\Gy in Matthew, to which Hoffmann appeals, 

cannot prove the exclusion of the disciples from 

the covenantal effect of the blood. The phrase is 

derived from Is 53-12, where it serves to affirm 

the fruitfulness, the efficacy of the self-sacrifice 

of the Servant of Jehovah. This simple thought 

suftices here as well as in Mk 10* to explain Jesus’ 

statement that many will be benefited by His 

death. Who the many are, disciples or non- 

disciples, the i7ép ro\\Gv alone does not enable us 

to determine. 

The one question that still remains to be answered 
is, whether the covenant-blood appears in the words 
of Jesus, ‘Thisis my blood of the covenant,’ primarily 
as the blood which through expiation inaugurates 
the covenant, or primarily as the blood which by 
being sacramentally received will make those who 
receive it partakers of the covenant. Both mean- 
ings are equally well suited to the words them- 
selves. In order to choose definitely between them, 
we should have to enter upon the extremely com- 
plicated discussion that has of recent years been 
carried on, and is still being carried on, concerning 
the origin of the Lord’s Supper and the significance 
of the act performed and the words spoken by our 
Lord on the last evening of His earthly life. A 
few remarks must suffice to indicate the bearings 
of this problem on the question before us. The 
two views above distinguished coincide with the 
so-called parabolic or purely symbolic and the so- 
called institutional or sacramental interpretation 
of the transaction. According to the former, Jesus 
did not mean to institute a rite, did not intend the 
act to be repeated, but simply enacted before the 
eyes of His disciples, in a visible parable, the drama 
of His death, indicating by the parabolic form He 
gave it that His death would be for their good 
through the inauguration of a covenant. Accord- 
ing to the latter, Jesus instituted, and for the first 
time caused His disciples to celebrate, a rite in 
which He made the partaking of bread and wine, 
as sacramental symbols of His body and blood, 
to stand for the appropriation of His expiatory 
sacrifice and of the covenant founded on it. 

_ It ought to be observed that these views are not 
in themselves mutually exclusive. The. parabolic 
significance of the body and blood, as sym boliz- 
ing death, must on the second view be assumed 
to form the background, expressed or presupposed, 
of the sacramental transaction—expressed, if the 
breaking of the bread and the pouring of the wine 
be made significant ; presupposed, if the broken 
bread and the poured wine be made the starting- 
point of the observance. That the so-called para- 
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bolic view is frequently advocated in a form which 

excludes the sacramental complexion of the act, is 

due not so much to the view itself, but largely to 

‘ general theory on the nature of the parables of 
esus. 

Julicher, the foremost representative of the parabolic interpre- 
tation of the Supper (cf. Theologische Abhandlungen C. v. Weiz- 
sacker gewidmet, p. 207ff.), is also the strenuous advocate of 
the theory that in every genuine parable of Jesus there can be 
but one point of comparison. Consequently it is insisted upon 
that, if the broken bread and the wine stand as figures for the 
death of Jesus, figures which involve the destruction of these 
elements, they cannot at the same time stand as figures for the 
appropriation of the benefits of His death, because this would 
involve the usefulness of the elements, the very opposite of 
their destruction. Julicher was not at first disposed to carry 
this to an extreme, but admitted that as a secondary point of 
comparison the usefulness of the bread and wine as food and 
drink might have stood before the mind of Jesus. Others, how- 
ever, demand that on the parabolic view every figurative sig- 
nificance of the eating and drinking must be rigorously excluded, 
and make this a ground of criticism of said view, because in the 
records the eating and drinking are undoubtedly made prominent 
(cf. Johannes Hoffmann, Das Abendmahl tin Urehristenthum, 
pp. 61-65, and Julicher’s review of Hoffmann’s book in Theol. 
Literaturzeitung, 1904, col. 282 ff.). 

Julicher’s canon of interpretation, while on the whole repre- 
senting a sound principle of exegesis, leads in single instances 
to the rejection of undoubtedly genuine material. It makes 
Jesus construct His parables with conscious regard to the unity 
and purity of their form, rather than with the practical end of 
their efficacy in view (cf. Bugge, Die Haupt-Parabeln Jesu). 
Where, as in the present case, the two points of comparison, 
that of the dissolution of the elements and that of their ap- 
propriation for nourishment, are so naturally combined into 
the one act of the meal, it were foolish to require the exclusion 
of either on the ground of a puristic insistence on the rules of 
formal rhetoric. 

In all probability the combination of these two 
aspects of the symbolism was not first made by our 
Lord, but was antecedently given in the union of 
the OT sacrifice and the sacrificial meal. Schultzen 
(Das Abendmahl im Neuen Testament, p. 53 ff.) has 
shown, to our mind convincingly, that the eating 
of the bread and the drinking of the cup are placed 
by our Lord under the aspect of a sacrificial meal, 
for which His own death furnishes the sacrifice. 
As in the sacrificial meal the offerer appropriates 
the benefits of the expiation and the resulting 
benefits of covenant-fellowship with God (Ex 
241-11, Ps 50°), so the disciples are invited to 
appropriate by eating and drinking all the benefits 
of expiation and covenant-fellowship that are 
secured by the sacrifice of the Saviour’s death. 

We may assume, therefore, that both the sym- 
bolism of sacrifice and the symbolism of the sacri- 
ficial meal are present in the transaction performed 
by Jesus. But the question still remains un- 
answered, whether the former is present in explicit 
form or merely as the unexpressed background of 
the latter. Those who emphasize the symbolical 
significance of the breaking of the bread, a feature 
named in all the records, hold that the death is not 
merely presupposed but formally enacted. On the 
whole, however, the trend of the discussion has of 
late been in the direction of the other view, which 
attributes no special significance to the breaking 
of the bread or the pouring forth of the wine, but 
makes the broken bread and the wine, as symbols 
of the death as an accomplished fact, the starting- 
point for the enacted symbolism of the sacrificial 
meal. It has been pointed out with a degree of 
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force that the formula, ‘This is my body,’ ‘ This is 
my blood,’ in the sense of ‘This symbolizes what 
will happen to My body and to My blood,’ is out 
of all analogy with Jesus’ usual parabolic mode of 
statement, because elsewhere not the symbol, but 
the thing symbolized, always forms the subject 
of the sentence (so Zahn, Das Evangelium des 
Matthiius, p. 687, note 53). It may also be urged 
that the natural sequence, In case a arabolic 
enactment of the death of Jesus were intended, 
would have been as follows: ‘He brake the bread 
and said: This is my body; and he gave it to 

i ? and similarly with the cup. 
them and said, Take,’ and simuarly 


As the record stands, the pouring out of the wine 
is not mentioned at all. It seems that Jesus took 
a cup which had already been filled. If He had 
intended to give a parabolic representation of the 
event of His death, He would have taken pains to 
fill one before their eyes. The fact that with both 
elements the giving to eat and to drink precedes 
the declaration of what the bread and the wine stand 
for, favours the view that this declaration deals 
primarily with the symbolism of the sacrificial 
meal. The words, ‘This is my body,’ then obtain 
the meaning: To partake of this bread signifies 
the partaking of My sacrificed body in a sacrificial 
meal ; the words, ‘ This is my blood,’ the meaning : 
To partake of this wine signifies the partaking of 
My sacrificial blood in a sacrificial meal. Thus we 
would reach the conclusion that the phrase ‘ blood 
of the covenant’ has for its primary import: blood 
through the partaking of which participation in 
the covenant is assured. The Panline Vikan ver- 
sion, ‘This cup is the new covenant in my blood,’ 
cannot be quoted with conclusiveness in favour of 
either view. ‘This version may either mean: this 
cup is by the blood it contains the new covenant, 
or: this cup is the new covenant, which new cove- 
nant consists in My blood. Each of these two 
renderings leaves open the two possibilities, that 
the shedding of the blood is represented as the 
scuite of the new covenant, or that the drinking 
of the blood is represented as the participation in 
the new covenant. To prevent misunderstanding, 
however, it should be stated once more, that the 
sacramental interpretation of the words has for its 
background the symbolic significance of bread and 
wine as exponents of the expiatory death of Jesus 
itself. ieee 

In conclusion, we must endeavour to define the 
place of the covenant conception thus interpreted 
within the teaching of Jesus as a whole, and its 
correlation with other important conceptions. 
Like the Kingdom of God, the Messiahship, and 
the Church, the Covenant idea is one of the great 
generalizing ideas of the OT, the use of which 
enables Jesus to gather up in Himself the main 
lines of the historic movement of OT redemption 
and revelation. From the Kingdom the Covenant 
is distinguished in several respects. The Kingdom 
conception is more comprehensive, since it em- 
braces the eschatological realization of the OT 
promises as well as their provisional fulfilment in 
the present life, being on the whole, however, 
eschatologically conceived, the present Kingdom- 
powers and blessings appearing as so many antici- 
pations of the final Kingdom. The Kingdom is 
also comprehensive in this other respect, that it 
covers indiscriminately the entire content of the 
consummate state, the external as well as the 
internal, the judgment- as well as the salvation- 
aspect. Over against this the Covenant idea, 
while by no means pointedly excluding the es- 
chatological state (in Hebrews the idea is used 
eschatologically, the new covenant coinciding with 
the aidy péddwv), yet is more characteristic as a 
designation of the blessings of believers in the 
present intermediate period. And among the 
manifold contents of salvation it pre-eminently 
designates the internal ones of forgiveness of sin 
and fellowship with God, as is already the case 
in the passage of Jeremiah. : . 

If the word rendered by 6:a04«n had in our Lord 8 
mind the associations of the word ‘testament, 
and if the statement found in the context of 
Luke (22”: %), ‘I appoint unto you (diarideuar vuiv), 
even as my Father appointed unto me a kingdom, 
that ye may eat and drink at my table in my 
kingdom,’ may be understood as having been 
suggested to Him by this testamental sense of 
duadhxn, then this would bring the Covenant idea 
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much nearer to the Kingdom idea, inasmuch as in 
the latter saying the full content of the blessed- 
ness of the final state is the object of the duarider Oat. 
It is not certain, however, that the sequence of 
the narrative here in Luke is chronological, and 
that, therefore, these words were uttered im- 
mediately after the reference to the covenant-blood 
in the Supper. In Mt 197-®? words in part identical 
occur in a different connexion. In the Supper, God 
is the diadéuevos, whereas here it would be Jesus. 
It is better, therefore, not to introduce the testa- 
mentary idea into the words of the Supper, and to 
adhere to the distinction between the Kingdom and 
the Covenant from the point of view already indi- 
cated. According to the Pauline interpretation, 
the Supper, and with it the Covenant, belong to 
the pre-eschatological state, in which believers are 
during the present life, for the Supper is a pro- 
clamation of the death of Jesus ‘until he come’ 
(1 Co 11), The sayings in Mk 14%, Mt 26%, Lk 
2216. 18 also mark the Supper and the participation 
in the Covenant as belonging to a state distinct 
from the final Kingdom of God. Our Lord, how- 
ever, does not place this second stage of the 
covenant-life of the people of God in contrast with 
the former stage from the point of view that it 
involves the abrogation of the OT legal forms of 
life, as St. Paul does in 2 Co 3 and Gal 3. If it is 
a new covenant, it is new simply for the positive 
reason that it brings greater assurance of the 
forgiveness of sin and closer fellowship with God. 

From the idea of the Kingdom that of the 
Covenant is still further distinguished, in that it 
appears in much closer dependence than the 
former on the Messianic person and work of Jesus. 
In our Lord’s preaching of the Kingdom, His 
Messianic person and work remain almost entirely 
in the background, at least so far as the verbal 
disclosures on this subject are concerned, while 
the matter comes to stand somewhat differently 
if the self-revelation contained in Jesus’ Messianic 
acts be considered. The Covenant is explicitly 
declared to be founded on His expiatory death, 
and to be received by the partaking of His body 
and blood. This importance of the person and 
work of Jesus, both for the inauguration and the 
reception of the Covenant, agrees with the view 
that the.Covenant designates the present, pro- 
visional blessedness of believers, for this stage is 
specifically controlled and determined by the 
activity of Christ, so that St. Paul calls it the 
Kingdom of Christ in distinction from the King- 
dom of God, which is the final state. The Cove- 
nant idea shares with the idea of the Church this 
reference to the present earthly form of possession 
of the Messianic blessings, and this dependence on 
the person and work of the Messiah (cf. Mt 16!8 
181’). The difference is that in the conception of 
the Church, the organization of believers into one 
body outwardly, as well as their spiritual union 
inwardly, and the communication of a higher life 
through the Spirit, stand in the foreground, neither 
of which is reflected upon in the idea of the Cove- 
nant. The Covenant stands for that central, God- 
ward aspect of the state of salvation, in which it 
means the atonement of sin and the full enjoyment 
of fellowship with God through the appropriation 
of this atonement in Christ. 
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COVETOUSNESS.—This word (Gr. m\eoveEia) has 
the root-idea of greed, shown in a strong desire to 
acquire, even more than in a keen wish to keep. 
In the Gospels, as elsewhere in Scripture [see, how- 
ever, Eph 4°], the term is confined to a reference 
to property ; the verb (r\eovexréw) is wider in sense. 
As the complexity of social life increases, so may 
the shapes the evil can assume. To ordinary 
avarice have to be added subtle temptations in the 
realm of rank and fashion, conventional ambition, 
cultured ease, or delight in successful activity 
unsubordinated to ethical aims. The tinge of 
covetousness comes in wherever men so absorb 
their life in the temporal that they impair its 
high instincts for the spiritual. ‘What is a man 

rofited, if he shall gain the whole world and lose 

is own soul?’ (Mt 16”). 

To the mind of Jesus what stands condemned 
is, characteristically, the possession of a certain 
spirit—the spirit of grasping selfishness. The 
forms assumed, the methods employed, are not 
minutely dealt with, and not matters for specific 
cure. Rather the one tap-root is to be eut, or a 
general atmosphere created in which the noxious 
weed must perish. And the almighty power to 
this end is the holy spirit of the gospel, which on 
the one hand is a spirit of loving trust towards 
God the Father in providence, and on the other 
a tender feeling towards fellow-mortals which 
prompts to ready sacrifice of all things to their 
good. The man with the great possessions (Mk 
10'”), who attracted Jesus, had yet one luxury to 
discover—that of doing good, giving to the poor, 
and so coveting wealth of the right kind. Not 
the coming to our hands of éarthly good is con- 
demned, but the absence of the one spirit which 
shall inform and vitalize its use. The triumph of 
religion is to turn it into ‘treasure in heaven’ (v.22). 

A classical passage is Mt 6!%-*4, with which com- 
pare Lk 12” and 168°. The higher life being 
concerned with faith and goodness and the things 
of the spirit—the realm revealed in the Beatitudes, 
it is clear inversion to be absorbed for their own 
sake in the things of time and sense. ‘Moth and 
rust’ are the emblems of their corruptibility ; and 
they are unstable, like property exposed to ‘thieves.’ 
It is the mark of a pagan mind to be full of anxious 
and self-centred concern for meat and drink and 
raiment (v.**). Such persons reverse unconsciously 
Christ’s principle that ‘the life is more than meat’? 
(Mt 675); and the Pharisees, ‘who were covetous’ 
(Lk 16"), by their blindness to the true order of 
ie Sak rs called forth essentially the same re- 
buke, ‘that which is highly esteemed amongst men, 


is abomination in the sight of God’ (v.5), Though 
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they had one eye for religion, they kept the other 
for the world, hence inevitably their truly distorted 
views. In the last resort of psychological analysis 
“no man can serve two masters’ (Mt 6%), and the 
Pharisees are pilloried for evermore as the awful 
example of hypocrisy in this respect. With Jesus, 
in these passages, the first postulate of religious 
worth is, that people must Bs single-minded and 
whole-hearted in service—' Where your treasure is, 
there will your heart be also’ (Mt 67). And to 
only one quarter can the enlightened heart turn— 
. the kingdom of God and his righteousness’ (v.*%), 
Coincident with that, as humble faith feels, all 
needed things shall be added unto us. With 
exquisite insight Jesus points to the fowls of the 
air and the lilies of the field as eloquent at once 
of the minuteness of Divine Providence, and the 
trust we may place in a Heavenly Father’s care. 
‘Are not ye,’ He asks, ‘much better than they?’ 
(v.*), (Cf. as an enforcement of the lesson, Christ’s 
own unworldliness of character, and trustfulness 
in earthly matters. And as a counter-illustration 
to the Pharisees, cf. the convert from their straitest 
sect, St. Paul, who having food and raiment learned 
therewith to be content, 1 Ti 68, cf. Ph 4"), 

On a question arising of family inheritance 
(Lk 125-5), Jesus warns against covetousness, and 
for impressive depth nothing excels the summary 
there—‘ A man’s life consisteth not in the abun- 
dance of the things which he possesseth’ (v.45). As 
one concerned with the spiritual domain, Jesus 


refuses to touch the civil matter of property... 


Wisdom lay in leaving questions of the law to 
lawyers, although the consideration is doubtless 
implied that even then there should be found a 
permeation of the Christian spirit. The point 
which Jesus presses is the falsity of the vulgar 
notion that it is ‘possessions’ which make life 
worth living. Devotion to the outward is, in His 
gospel, vanity; the loving and discerning soul has 
God for its possession, and from sheer sympathy of 
heart joys in His work amongst men. 

A parable follows (Lk 12'**1), not necessarily 
associated originally with the foregoing incident, 
although in full affinity of theme. The Rich Fool 
is the personification of the successfully covetous 
man, and yet a revelation in almost the same 
breath of how little such success amounts to from 
the standpoint of eternity. He sowed only to the 
world ; therefore he reaped inwardly no riches of 
the spirit. ‘So is he,’ saith Jesus, ‘that layeth up 
treasure for himself, and is not rich towards God’ 
(v.24). There is affinity of teaching in the parable 
of Dives and Lazarus (which see). 
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GEORGE MURRAY. 

COWARDICE.—Cowardice must be distinguished 
from a natural timidity in circumstances of danger, 
from the awe which, in the presence of the mirac- 
ulous or the extraordinary, may so possess the 
mind as for the moment to paralyze its activities, 
and above all from the fear of God, His paternal 
love, power, and holy judgment, which may be 
the strongest antidote to all base and servile fear, 
and the source of the highest courage. The dis- 
tinction is partly preserved in the words péfos and 
deca. The latter word is ‘always used in a bad 
sense’ (Trench, Synonyms of the NT, p. 34). It 
expresses ‘not the natural emotion of fear, but the 
cowardly yielding to it. It is the craven spirit 
which shrinks from duty, loses hope, abandons 


what it should hold fast, surrenders to the enemy, 
or deserts to his side’ (Bernard, Central T caching 
of Jesus Christ, pp. 188, 189). deca occurs only in 
2 Ti 1’, but deidw Jn 14°”, and dSecdds (EV ‘ fearful z) 
Mt 8°6, cf. Mk 4“ and Rev 218. But the line of dis- 
tinction cannot be drawn hard and fast by the use 
of these words. In Mt 8% (cf. Mk 4) the question 
Tl deol éore, d\vydricrou; is not so much a serious 
imputation of craven fear, as the expression of ‘per- 
sonal fearlessness, to gain ascendency over panic- 
stricken spirits’ (Bruce, Hapos. Gr. Test., in loc.). 
On the other hand, an ignoble fear in face of danger 
or difficulty, or the disapprobation and hostile 
sentiments of others, is sometimes in view when 
PoBos, PoBetcPar are used (Mt 108, ef. Lk 124, Mt 
25°, Jn 718 198 2019), When fear of physical con- 
sequences impairs fidelity to Christ, causing men to 
be ashamed of Him (Mk 8*8, Lk 924), or even to go 
the length of denying Him (Mt 10%), it incurs His 
severest disapprobation (Mt 10%, cf. Rev 218). It 
is not cowardice to fly from the rage of the perse- 
eutor. Jesus not only counselled flight in cireum- 
stances of peril (Mk 13'4, Lk 21%), but Himself 
evaded the malice which would have brought His 
life to an end before His hour was come, and His 
mission completed (Lk 4°, Jn 8° 10%). It is only 
when the fear of man tempts to the compromise 
of tiuth, and the disowning of allegiance to Christ, 
that it becomes a snare and a sin. Cowardice is 
not ultimately evinced in feeling, but in action. 
It is cowardice when a man declines the task he 
was meant to render: ‘I was afraid, and went and 
hid thy talent in the earth’ (Mt 25%); when he 
turns away, however sorrowfully, from the path of 
self-sacrifice which the call of Christ points out to 
him (Mt 19”). (See Paget, Studies in the Christian 
Character, p. 104). 

The antidote to cowardice lies in the fear of God, 
in His power over the soul as well as the body (Mt 
1078), the mn nxqy which drives out all baser fear ; 
in the spirit of watchfulness and prayer that, in 
circumstances of trial, we do not fall into the 
temptation to forsake Christ or deny Him (Mt 
26*1); but most of all in faith (Mt 8%, Jn 141-27). 
Faith in the Fatherhood of God—that the manifest 
duty, however difficult and dangerous, is His will ; 
that from Him life has its appointed twelve hours, 
and in the path of obedience to Him there is no, 
possible foreshortening of them (Jn LE) that 
over all is His unsleeping and loving care—will save 
the soul from all base betrayals of itself and its 
Divine trust through fear. To this end was the 
Comforter promised and bestowed, that, co-operat- 
ing with the spirit of men, He might brace them 
to consistent courage in action and endurance. 
And the effect of His presence and power is seen 
in the contrast between those who ‘all forsook 
him and fled’ (Mk 14°), denied Him (Mt 26-7), 
‘gathered in an upper room for fear of the Jews’ 
(Jn 20!%), and the same men, not many months 
later, impressing the authorities by their boldness 
(Ac 4!%), and displaying, in circumstances of severest 
trial, minds delivered from all craven fear, and in- 
spired with the high and solemn courage of faith. 
See art. FEAR. 

TRE.—Aris Eth. iii. 7; Strong, Chr. Ethics; 
Shon cape poe rma cae tT Character, 700 ff. ; Denney, 
Gospel Questions and Answers, 86 fi. JOSEPH MUIR. 


CREATION.—The beginning of the world, as the 
earliest starting-point of time, is mentioned in 
Mt 2421, Mk 13". The other Gospel references to 
this subject include one by an Evangelist and two 
by our Lord Himself. The first (Jn 1°) teaches 
that the Divine Word, who afterwards became 
incarnate in Jesus (v.14), was the direct Agent in 
Creation (cf. Col 1!°, He 1°; and see following art. ). 
The second (Jn 51”) occurs in a discussion on the 
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Sabbath. In the words ‘my Father worketh 
hitherto,’ Jesus shows that the Divine rest follow- 
ine the work of creation has been a period of con- 
tinued Divine activity. His primary object is to 
justify His own works of healing on the Sabbath 
day, but He shows incidentally that the seventh 
‘day,’ and therefore also the other ‘ days,’ of Gn 1 
need not be understood in a literal sense. In the 
third allusion (Mt 194", Mk 10%-) the words of 
Gn 177 2%, describing the original creation of man 
and woman, are quoted in support of Christ’s ideal 
of marriage (cf. Eph 5*). JAMES PATRICK. 


CREATOR (CHRIST AS).—The Synoptic Gospels 
do not bring forward any specific teaching of Christ 
as Creator. Whatever Jesus may have taught on 
this subject, the controlling purpose of the writers 
of these Gospels did not require the inclusion of it. 
Hence it is that only by implication is any doctrine 
of Christ’s creatorship introduced into the Synoptic 
Gospels. The implication, however, is striking and 
worthy of notice. 

1. The assertion of original power, e.g. the 
healing of the leper (Mk 1%, Mt 8%, Lk 5”) ; the 
lordship of the Sabbath (Mk 278, Lk 6°, Mt 12%). 
The Sabbath is a Divine institution, and only the 
establisher of it could have power over it. The 
forgiveness of sins (Mk 2°, Mt 9?) is a prerogative of 
Godhead. 

2. The note of authority.—The people felt this 
in Jesus’ teaching (Mk 1”, Lk 4%). He claims 
authority for Himself (Mk 2", Mt 9%, Lk 5%). He 
gives authority to His disciples (Mt 10'), and the 
unstated assumption is that it is by an original 
right inherent in Himself. 

3. Miracles.—Jesus quiets the sea as one who 
has original power over it (Mk 49°, Lk 874). This 
is the right of the Creator of it. He restores life 
to the dead (Mk 5", Lk 8°47!4). To give life is the 
prerogative of Creatorship. It is an original right 
of the Creator. Jesus exercises this right in His 
own name. He creates directly in the miracle of 
the loaves and fishes (Mk 641-44, Mt 1419 15%). 

4. Ownership.—Jesus calls the angels His own 
(Mt 24%1). His lordship of the Sabbath implies 
ownership (Mk 2°). 

All these are clear, and the more significant 
because undesigned, narrations which imply the 
Creatorship of Jesus. If St. Paul held a supervisory 
relation to the Gospel of Luke, and St. Peter to 
the Gospel of Mark, as many of the best modern 
scholars believe, then we shall feel the corrobo- 
rative evidence which is so outstanding in their 
Epistles for the Creatorship of Jesus. 

This evidence in the Pauline Epistles lies in 
(a) the pre-existence of Christ (Ro 8%, 1 Co 104, 
uC Or Sinn Galen Eyp ie wine 2m OO leit mT’), 
The self-impoverishment (enosis) implies previous 
Divine fulness. If all things were created through 
(dud), in (ev), and for (ets) Him, He would neces- 
sarily be pre-existent. The Pauline Christ of the 
Epistles is not merely the historie Christ, but more 
especially the Creative Principle both in the world 
and in man. (6) Creation is through Christ (Col 
16), He is the causal agent, according to the 
eternal purpose. (c) Creation is in Him, 7.e. in 
the sphere of Christ, ‘the creative centre of all 
things, the causal element of their existence’ 
(Ellicott). Hence all things are to be gathered 
up in Him (Eph 1”). (d) Creation is for Him. 
He is the goal as well as the explanation of all 
creation. 1 Co 8° expands this idea, and makes 
Him both the source and the goal of all created 
things. (c) He is the bond which holds the whole 
fabric of men and things together. This is the 
doctrine of the Divine immanence (Col 1"7), and sets 
forth Christ as the eternally existent Creative 
Principle in all things. All this teaching is an 


amplification of the teaching of the Synoptics, and 
sets forth the cosmic relations of Christ in Creation 
in order to show more clearly His cosmic relation 
in Atonement and Salvation. ; ; 

There are two passages in the Petrine Epistles 
which teach the pre-existence of Christ (the Spirit 
of Christ in the prophets, 1 P 1"; and Christ before 
the foundation of the world, v.”°), but there is no 
direct teaching of Creatorship. ; ; 

The Gospel of John opens at once into a circle of 
new and profounder conceptions of Jesus. He is 
the Eternal Logos who was in the beginning (1?). 
He is the eternal and immanent Reason manifest- 
ing creative activities. He mediates the creation 
of the universe (v.’). The Prologue sets forth 
Jesus Christ in His fourfold mediation. (a) As 
the Eternal Logos, who was ‘in the beginning 
with God, and was God’ (1!), He mediates the 
creation of all things (v.*). The whole process and 
product of creation lie inwrapped in the Logos. 
Neither angels nor other beings assisted. ‘And 
without him was not anything made that hath 
been made’ (v.*, cf. 1 Co 8§). (6) As the Creative 
Logos, He mediates life for men. He is immanent 
in the Creation. ‘In him was life’ (v.4), and ‘He 
was in the world, and the world was made by him, 
and the world knew him not’ (v.!°). He was the 
ground and source of life. St. Paul’s saying, 
‘The world through its wisdom knew not God’ 
(1 Co 171), shows the amazing inability of the world 
to recognize its Creator who was the ground of its 


own life. Sin had indeed become darkness which 


was incapable of apprehending the light (Jn 15). 
(c) As the Logos made flesh or incarnate, He medi- 
ates a revelation of God to man (vv.!*18). The 
whole measure of revelation lies in the incarnate 
Logos. ‘God manifested’ to men was manifested 
wholly in Jesus Christ. (d) As ‘the only-begotten 
from the Father’ (v.44), He mediates an atonement 
or reconciliation, through His death, between a 
holy God and alienated sinners. This is the climax 
of His wondrous mediatorship, and makes Him the 

erfected Mediator. The historic Christ is brought 
forward in this Gospel only enough to explicate or 
illustrate the eternal Christ, but it was in the 
historic Christ that the eternal and cosmic Christ 
was first recognized. The transactional phases of 
the historic incarnation lead, in St. John’s view, 
straight to the eternal Logos who mediated the 
whole creation. Christ, as Creator, is so wrought 
into the Cosmos which He made and sustains, that 
upon the entrance of sin into the world He be- 
comes of necessity the mediator of new relations 
between the sinner and God. His mediatorship of 
redemption rests on the fact that He was ‘in the 
beginning’ the Logos who mediated the creation of 
all things. Christ, as Creator, is the fundamental 
idea of this Gospel. -It is the starting-point of the 
whole history of the earth and the heavens, of man, 
his fall and his doom, of the redemption and the 
final glory. It is the interpretive key to the whole 
framework of the Fourth Gospel, whose author sees 
the designed correspondence between the Creator 
and the created, and that creation was primarily 
intended to be responsive to Him. ‘He came unto 
his own, and they . . . received him not’ (1), 
expresses the failure of creation to fulfil the Divine 
purpose. St. John gathers up all that the Synop- 
tists have taught, but adds new conceptions of 
Jesus in a profounder interpretation of Him. He 
teaches (a) the pre-existence of Christ (13° 31: 31 682 
88 1411 175) more plainly and fully than the 
Synoptists ; (6) His authority (172);° (ce) His in- 
herent power to work miracles (28 6" 11%); (d) His 
er of all things (14). But new conceptions 
are added. (a) He is the source of an abiding or 
eternal life. He has power to give this life to 
whom He will (336 410-14 521-24. 40 G27. 51 1928 1125 1419 
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17). (8) His life is the light of men. But the 
fact that as Creator He is the source of both life 
and light to men does not prevent their rejection 
of Him (14 8! 95 1935. 36. 46), (y) He shows His 
identity with the Father: ‘I and the Father are 
one (10°) ; ‘He that hath seen me hath seen the 
Father’ (14° 12), (5) He shows familiarity with 
the life and conditions of Heaven (142 1724), 

But these conceptions of Christ, as well as those 
which St. John and the Synoptists have in common, 
rest on the fact of His having mediated the creation 
of all things. His rights in the whole creation, as 
well as the obligations which He has toward it, 
grow out of the fact of His Creatorship. The 
eternal and universal characteristics of both in- 
carnation and reconciliation are grounded in the 
creational character of Jesus Christ. 


LITERATURE.—B. Weiss, Religion of the NT, 190-191, and 
Bibl. Theol. of NT’, ii. 99; G. B. Stevens, The Christian Doctrine 
of Salvation, 438; G. A. Gordon, The Christ of To-Day, 81-93 ; 
A. M. Fairbairn, T'he Place of Christ in Modern Theology, 341; 
D. F. Estes, Outline of New Testament Theology; A. B. Bruce, 
St. Paul’s Conception of Christianity, 335; H. R. Reynolds, 
*St. John’ (Pulpit Commentary), vol. i. 1-21. The literature on 
the subject is very scanty. NATHAN E. Woop. 


CRITICISM. —1. A little more than seventy 
years ago (1835-1905), a turning-point was reached 
in NT criticism, the importance of which is gener- 
ally admitted.* In the year 1835 David Strauss 
published his Leben Jesu (to be followed exactly 
ten years later by F. C. Baur’s Paulus). The 
mythical theory was remorselessly applied by 
Strauss to the whole of the Gospel history. 


It must not be forgotten that from the middle of the pre- 
ceding century Semler had applied the word ‘ myths’ to some of 
the OT narratives, as, e.g., to the exploits of Samson ; and later 
on at the beginning of the 19th cent. de Wette had not hesi- 
tated to point out the important part which, in his judgment, 
was played both by myth and by legend in the writings of the 
OT.+ At the same time he had not hesitated to accentuate, 
in language very similar to some of the utterances familiar to 
us to-day, the difference which lay between the application of 
the mythical and of the legendary theory to the OT and to the 
NT.{ There were, indeed, two parts of our Lord’s life, the be- 
ginning and the end, which this earlier criticism did not scruple 
to regard as shrouded in darkness, and to relegate to the 
same domain of myth or legend. The supporters of this kind 
of criticism were content, as Strauss himself expressed it, to 
enter the Evangelical history by the splendid portal of myth and 
to leave it by the weary paths of a natural explanation. This 
method of so-called natural explanation, which in its most crude 
form was characteristic of Paulus and the school which bore 
the name of Rationalists, a method which Strauss remorselessly 
attacked, became discredited and gave place to the mythical 
theory, which at least laid claim to thoroughness. But it is not 
too much to say that an explanation of the miraculous which is 
often akin to the crude exegesis of Paulus, meets us not infre- 
quently in Strauss himself and in much more recent attempts 
to prove that miracles did not happen.$ : 

Bat by another path of inquiry the way was being prepared 
for Strauss. In 1750, J. D. Michaelis published his introduction 
to the NT, and in the fourth edition of that work he examined 
with caution and candour the origin of all the NT books. 
Michaelis was followed by Semler in his Tivatise on the Free 
Investigation of the Canon, the very title of which seemed to 
mark the new principle of inquiry which was abroad. Semler 
has been recently called ‘the father of criticism’; and if that 
title is not always appropriate to him, we may, at all events, 
speak of his epoch-making influence, and of the break which he 
caused between the traditional views of inspiration and the free 
examination of the authority and origin of each sacred book. |) 
The new century was marked by Eichhorn’s Introduction. This 
writer applied systematically the principle laid down by his 
forerunners, like Semler and Herder, and continued the attempt 
‘to read and examine the writings of the NT from a human 
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* See, e.g., Schwarz, Zur Gesch. der neutest. Theol.; Pfleiderer, 
Development of Theology, p. 133; Nash, History of the Higher 
Criticism, p. 123: ‘ Altogether 1835 is something more than a 
date in the history of literature. It stands for a new turn and 

irection in the Higher Criticism.’ 
erie fe gaesicn of the differences between myth and legend, 
reference may be made to Knowling, Witness of the Epistles, 


. 16 ff. a 
Ms t See, ¢.g., Dr. Driver's remarks, LOT p. xvii, and further 


low. ; 
Fy citonberner: History of German Theology in the 19th 


Century, p. 328. : f 
| Cf weiss: Einleitung in das NT®, p. 5 ff. 


point of view.’ His rule was that the NT writings are to be 
read as human books, and tested in human wuys.* 

_ But up to this time and even later, no systematic attempt, 
if any, was made, as by F. C. Baur, to place the NT in relation 
to the varying phases and circumstances of early Church history 
and life. Even de Wette, one of the best representative men of 
the period, who combined so remarkably deep evangelical piety 
with freedom from prejudice and with thoroughness of learning, 
was often undecided in his judgment, and his conclusions were 
vague and uncertain. The criticism characteristic of the time 
was carried on, as it were, piecemeal ; one book was defended or 
attacked, or the alleged author was accepted or rejected, but 
there was no attempt to bring the books of the NT under one 
general conception. 


There were henceforth two great critical move- 
ments proceeding side by side—the effort to in- 
terpret the Gospel narratives, and the effort to 
investigate the origin of the NT books. 

To the former of these efforts Strauss stood in 
the closest relation, and he claimed to introduce a 
theory of interpretation which should be complete 
and final.+ To the latter Baur stood in the closest 
relation, and he claimed to make good a theory 
which treated the books of the NT from the point 
of view not only of their origin, but of their pur- 
poe Baur’s book on the Pastoral Epistles, pub- 
ished in the same year as Strauss’ Life of Jesus 
(1835), showed that his intention was to treat the 
NT books in connexion with their historical set- 
ting. 

Some of the most successful attacks upon the 
first edition of Strauss’ book were based upon the 
fact that he paid so little attention to the Gospel 
sources. A few pages are all that he devotes to 
the authorship of the Gospels, and it is no wonder 
that men like Tholuck rightly fastened on this 
weakness in their opponent’s position, and that 
much of Strauss’ own subsequent vacillaticn was 
due to the same cause.+ 

But in 1864, apparently stirred by the reception 
given to Renan’s Vie de Jésus, Strauss published 
his popular edition for the German people. And 
here he showed how thoroughly he was prepared 
to endorse Baur’s view of the late dates of the 
Gospels, and to assimilate the methods and con- 
clusions of the Tiibingen school.§ But, as Dr. 
Matheson and other writers have so forcibly 
pointed out, the two theories of Strauss and Baur 
are incompatible. The conscious tendencies and 
the dogmatic purpose discovered by Baur in the 
composition of the NT books cannot coexist with 
the purely unconscious working of myth.|) 

That which is mythical grows up unconsciously. 
But if our Gospels were constructed to meet or to 
modify certain special historical circumstances, if 
they are to be regarded as artistic creations, or 
as ‘tendency’ writings, they cannot be mythical, 
as Strauss maintained, nor can they be regarded 
as the spontaneous and unconscious workings of 


* Nash, op. cit. p. 114. ; 

+ On the unsatisfactoriness of the attempt to apply the mythi- 
cal theory to the rise of the primitive Christian tradition, see 
esp. Fairbairn, Philosophy of the Christian Religion, p. 467 ff. 

{ Cf. O. Zockler, Die christliche Apologetik im neunzehnten 
Jahrhundert, 1904, p. 16. 

§ See Lichtenberger, op. cit. p. 333; and J, E. Carpenter, The 
Bible in the Nineteenth Century, pp. 277, 278. ; 

|| Baur saw in the NT literature the workings of a compromise 
hetween the two radically antagonistic parties of Judaism and 
Paulinism. In the exigencies of his theory he divided the period 
of literary development into three divisions—(1) Extending to 
A.p. 70, a period including the Hauptbriefe of St. Paul and the 
Apocalypse of St. John. Here the antagonism was at its height 
between the original Ebionitic Christianity and Paulinism. (2) 
Extending to about A.p. 140, in which period we have the 
Gospels of St. Matthew and St. Luke, the former being Petrine, 
the latter (with the Acts) Pauline, but bearing marks of con- 
ciliation with reference to the above antagonism, and later the 
Gospel of St. Mark (also of a conciliatory type), whilst Ephe- 
sians and Colossians were invented by the Pauline party for the 
same conciliatory purpose. (3) Extending to A.p. 170, when 
the controversy was finally settled, and the conflicting extremes 
rejected by the ‘Catholic’ Church, a period marked by the 
Gospel and Epistles which bear the name of St. John, as also by 
the Pastoral Epistles assigned to St. Paul. 
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the human mind in its efforts to impart. reality 
to its hopes. One cannot, in short, have the 
‘mythical’ Gospels of Strauss and the ‘ tendency 
Gospels of Baur.* : 

But while Strauss thus attempted to adapt this 
later work to some of the results and methods of 
the Tiibingen school, he also came nearer to Baur 
in that he gave in this popular edition of his 
famous book an account of Jesus utterly incom- 
mensurate with the greatness of His influence and 
of the position which He achieved. Baur had 
taken little or no account of Jesus Himself and 
His Person, and now Strauss, by withdrawing 
what he had conceded in the second edition of his 
Leben Jesu as to the greatness and moral perfec- 
tion of Jesus, was in a position no less imprac- 
ticable than Baur’s, so far as any satisfactory 
explanation of the work and person of the Founder 
of Christianity was concerned. We cease to be 
so much surprised that Strauss should regard the 
history of the resurrection of our Lord as a piece 
of colossal humbug, when the Jesus whom he 
depicted was so insignificant ; or that Baur should 
regard this same account of the resurrection as a 
fact outside the province of historical inquiry, 
when he made no serious attempt to answer the 
question who Jesus was, or to underst-xd Him 
and His life. 

This supreme importance of the i erson of Jesus 
had been rightly emphasized by earlier writers of 
the century. Paulus, with all his faulty method, 
had at least recognized that the miraculous in 
Christianity was Christ Himself, His Person. 
Schleiermacher had seen in Christ ‘the greatest 
fact in history, the one only sinless and _ perfect 
Man, in whom the Divinity dwelt in its fulness.’ 
Herder, of whom it has been said that his Christ- 


liche Schriften gave the first impulse to the immense. 


literature generally known under the name of- the 
Life of Christ, did not forget even in his constant 
denunciations of the corruptions of Christianity 
to hold up to admiration the Person of Jesus as 
the Prophet of the truest humanity. 

This primary importance of the fullest considera- 
tion of the Person of Christ is nowhere seen more 
strikingly than in one of the earliest and most 
effective replies to Strauss’ work, by C. Ullmann, 
a reply which so influenced Strauss that he modi- 
fied his position, at least for a time, so far as to 
concede to Christ a place historically unique as a 
religious genius. As Ullmann insisted, Strauss 
was by his own fundamental philosophieal assump- 
tions debarred from doing justice to the Person of 
Jesus.| But if Strauss’ position is correct, then 
it is impossible to understand why the disciples of 
Jesus should have regardcd Him as the Messiah ; 
for they could scarcely have done so, and with such 
surprising success, unless there had been something 
extraordinary about Him. The dilemma, there- 
fore, which Ullmann proposed was really this— 
Did Christ create the Church, or did the Church 
invent Christ? If the former, Jesus must have 
been no mere Jewish Rabbi, but a personality of 
extraordinary power; if the latter, we have an 
invention which would make the history of Chris- 
tianity quite incomprehensible. It was, of course, 
open to Strauss to reply that whilst the powerful 
personality of Jesus had created the Church, 
yet subsequently mythical hopes and conceptions 
might have been at work, transforming and mag- 
nifying the idea of the Christ. But at all events 
for a time Strauss hesitated. He not only ac- 

ie Matheson, Aids to the Study of German Theology, p. 151; 
cf. also B. Weiss, Leben Jesw4, i. p. 153. 

+ To the same effect Weinel, Jesus im neunzehnten Jahr- 
hundert, 1904, p. 42. 

ft See Pfleiderer, op. cit. p. 220. 
to Strauss, reference may be made to Knowling, Witness of the 
Epistles, pp. 20, 132. : : 
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knowledged the supremacy of Jesus in the sphere 
of religion, but he maintained that He possessed 
such power over the souls of men, to which there 
may have been conjoined some physical force like 
magnetism, that He was able to perform cures 
which were regarded as miraculous. He even 
went so far as to consider the Fourth Gospel as 
a possible historical authority. * 

In face of all this confusion, and of the number 
of replies to Strauss and the position which they 
took up, it is easy to understand that the question 
of the sources of the Gospel history and a criti- 
cism of them assumed a growing importance. This 
importance Strauss had pa ignored, and 
now Baur’s theory of early Church history and of 
the origin of early Christian documents was to be 
worked in to supply the want, and to be adopted 
by Strauss as a remedy for his own indecision or 
indifference as to the Gospel sources. Strauss 
felt, it would seem, the justice of Baur’s reproof, 
viz. that he had written a criticism of the Gospel 
history without a criticism of the Gospels.t 

But just as it may be affirmed that Strauss had 
started with dogmatic philosophical assumptions, 
so the same judgment must be passed upon Baur’s 
starting-point. Noone has admitted this more fully 
than Pfleiderer, so far as the first three Gospels are 
concerned (op. cit. pp. 231, 232). 

Wilke and Weisse had already proved, says 
Pfleiderer, the priority of Mark (and had thus, 
with Herder, anticipated much later criticism), 
and it could only have been the fact that Baur was 
wedded to his dogmatic method which prompted 
him to place Mark’s Gospel at least as late as A.D. 
130, and to see in it a Gospel consisting of ex- 
tracts from Matthew and Luke. 

The impossibility of separating any account of 
the dife of Christ from its sources became more 
and more evident in the succeeding literature. 

2. Closely related in point of time to Strauss’ 
popular book is that of the Frenchman Renan. 
To attempt any examination of the defects of this 
famous work would be beyond our province. But 
just as Strauss was blamed for his indifference to 
any treatment of the sources, 7.e. the Gospels, so 
Renan was blamed for his half-and-half treatment 
of the same Gospels. For this he is severely taken 
to task by Schwarz.t He blames Renan for pass- 
ing so lightly over the inquiries of a man like 
Baur as to the origin of our Gospels ; and he points 
out that Renan’s half-and-half treatment of these 
same Gospels, especially of the Gospel.of John, 
avenges itself upon him, in that it leads him on 
from half-rationalistic explanations of the miracles 
to explanations which are adopted even at the 
cost of the moral perfection of Jesus. And in this 
connexion he refers, like other writers, to the ex- 
planation which Renan gives of the resurrection of 
Lazarus. Of course the earlier Renan placed the 
Gospels, the more difficult it was for him to 
account for the miracles which gathered around 
Jesus; and it is not too much to say that the 
earliest Gospel, St. Mark, the Gospel which Renan 
himself regarded as the earliest, is bound up with 
the miraculous. Renan’s short and easy method 
was to declare dogmatically that there was no 
room in history for the supernatural. Like Strauss 
and Baur, Renan too had his assumption as to 
the historical worth of the Gospels; he too sets 
out with a general and comprehensive judgment . 
as to their contents; for him the Gospels are not 
biographies, after the manner of those of Suetonius, 
nor are they legends invented after the manner 
of Philostratus; they are legendary biographies. 

* Lichtenberger, op. cit. p. 328. 

t See Schwarz, op. eit. p. 545 f. 


t Op. cit. pp. 538-540 ; see also B. Weiss, Life of Christ, i 
203, 205, Eng. tr. ; ee he 
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‘I would compare them with the Legends of the 
Saints, the Lite of Plotinus, Proclus, Isidorus, and 
other similar writings, in which historie truth and 
the purpose of presenting models of virtue are 
combined in different degrees.’ It is not, perhaps, 
surprising that B. Weiss should speak of Renan’s 
Vie de Jésus as not a history but a romance, and 
should add that, as our sources in their actual 
form were in many respects out of sympathy with, 
indeed almost incomprehensible to him, he could 
not escape the danger of rearranging them accord- 
ing to his own taste, or in a merely eclectic way.* 

3. If we turn to Theodor Keim (1867-1872), to 
whom has sometimes been attributed the ‘ Life of 
Jesus’ from a rationalistie standpoint, we notice 
that he too is severely taken to task by Pfleiderer 
for his unsatisfactory and fluctuating criticism of 
the Gospels as sources, and for his too close ad- 
herence to the views of Baur, especially in regard 
to the relation of the Synopties to each other. St. 
Mark, e.g.,is a compilation from St. Matthewand St. 
Luke, and St. Matthew’s is regarded as the earliest 
Gospel. In comparing Keim’s various works relat- 
ing to the life of Jesus, we certainly find a strange 
fluctuation with regard to his statements as to the 
sources and their validity. Thus he actually places 
St. Matthew in its primitive form as early as A.D. 
66, and supposes it to have been revised and edited 
some thirty years later; St. Mark he places about 
100; and St. Luke, in which he sees a Gospel 
written by a companion of St. Paul, about 90. 

But in 1873 Keim issued a book of a more 
popular character, and in this we find that the 
revision of St. Matthew is placed about 100, St. 
Mark about 120, St. Luke also about 100, while it 
is no longer referred to a companion of St. Paul. 
Some years later (1878) Keim’s position with regard 
to the Gospels was again differently expressed, 
and he seems to be prepared to make certain con- 
cessions to his opponents, and to attach more 
weight to the two-document theory as the result 
of a fresh study of Papias.t But it will be noticed 
that Pfleiderer has nothing but praise for Keim’s 
treatment of the Fourth Gospel, which in 1867 he 
places between 100 and 117, and a few years after 
(1873) as late as A.D. 130. It must not, however, 
be forgotten that, as Dr. Drummond rightly points 
out, Keim’s position with regard to St. John’s 
Gospel marks a very long retreat in date from the 
position of Baur, whilst Pfleiderer himself is the 
sole critic of importance who still places the 
Gospel in question at the extravagant date, 170, 
demanded by the founder of the Tiibingen school. 

But with all these variations as to dates, and 
with the free concession of the presence of mythical 
elements in the accounts of the great events of our 
Lord’s life, Keim takes up a very different position 
from Strauss and Baur, and at all events the early 
members of the Tiibingen school, with regard to 
the importance of the Person of Jesus and of our 
knowledge of Him. Nowhere is this more plainly 
seen than in the remarkable stress which he lays 
upon St. Paul’s references to the facts of our Lord’s 
earthly life and upon his high Christology. Baur 
and his followers had fixed men’s attention upon 
Paul, Keim insists upon the unique and supreme 
importance of Jesus, and he sees in Him the Sinless 
One, the Son of God. 

<eim’ i of Jesus is marred by many incon- 
Jaane Saree en a gepered to admit that the iracics of 
healing may have happened in response to the faith evoked by 
the personality of Jesus, or he is thrown back in his treatment 
of the miraculous upon the old rationalistic methods ; the story, 
e.g., of Jesus walking upon the sea had its origin in the words, 
“Ye know not at what hour of the night your Lord cometh.’ In 


some respects it is not too much to say that even the moral sin- 
lessness of Jesus is endangered, if not sacrificed. Keim rejects, 


* B. Weiss, op. cit. pp. 184, 187. ‘ Sy 
+ Sanday, art. ‘Gospels’ in Smith’s DB? ii. p. 1218. 
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it is true, the visionary hypothesis, but he finds no alternative 
except the conyiction that nothing irrefutable can be known 
concerning the issue of the life of Jesus, an assertion equally 
unsatisfactory with that of Baur. He speaks sometimes of the 
early and Apostolic testimony rendered to the appearances of 
the risen Jesus, while at times he seems unable to realize the 
full force of this early testimony and its marked reserve. In 
his chronology we note another instance of Keim’s arbitrary 
method, for he knows of no going up to Jerusalem before the 
last Passover, and the public career of Jesus is comprised within 
a single year. 

In spite of much that savours of subjectivity, 
Keim, however, stands out as the writer who, in 
the ‘Life of Jesus movement,’ as Nippold has 
called it, has hitherto treated most fully of the 
Gospels as authorities, with the exception, perhaps, 
of Weizsiicker. We have seen how this need of a 
full treatment of the Gospels as sources had been 
felt since the days of Strauss’ first edition of his 
Leben Jesu, and we shall see that this need is still 
further felt and emphasized. 

4. Within a few years of the latest publication 
of Keim’s work, two important Lives of Jesus, which 
are often mentioned together, issued from the 
press in Germany, viz, B. Weiss’ Leben Jesw and 
Beyschlag’s book. bearing the same title. These 
books are of interest not only as important in the 
‘Life of Jesus movement,’ but as further and 
valuable attempts to deal with our Gospels and 
their sources. Here it must be sufficient to say 
that they testify to the new importance which had 
been given to the Synoptic problem by H. Holtz- 
mann’s book, Die Synoptischen Evangelien, 1863. 

5. Holtzmann’s book gains its value not only by 
its rejection of the ‘tendency’ theories with regard 
to the composition of the Gospels, but also because, 
in its advocacy of the two-document hypothesis, 
as we now call it, it marks a new departure, and 
lays down a foundation for future study.* Holtz- 
mann’s investigations had been published in the 
year before Strauss gave to the German people his 
popular Life of Jesus, in which, as we have seen, 
his account of the Gospels was still based upon the 
Tiibingen researches ; but Holtzmann’s theory has 
a permanent interest for us to-day, while the 
author’s subsequent statements of his views may 
be found in his published commentaries. It has 
indeed been said of the two-document theory that 
it may almost be reckoned to have passed out of 
the rank and number of mere hypotheses ; + and at 
all events any account of the life and teaching of 
Jesus, or any investigation as to the historical 
character of the Gospels, will have to take note of 
it not only in itself, but in its many possible com- 
binations with other sources. 

This statement can be easily verified by a perusal of recent 
expositions of their views by representative writers. We turn, 
e.g., to Wendt’s Die Lehre Jesu, and we see how he allows a 
connexion in all likelihood between the statement of Papias as 
to St. Mark being the interpreter of St. Peter, and the actual 
contents of our earliest Gospel, and how he finds in the Logia 
of St. Matthew an uncommonly rich and valuable material of 
Apostolic tradition, which may be placed by the side of St. 
Mark as a complementary source for a knowledge of the teach- 
ing of Jesus. Bousset, in his little but important book, Was 
wissen wir von Jesus 2, is loud in his praises of the way in which 
modern research as to the original sources of the Synoptics 
harmonizes so strikingly with the famous statement of Papias. 
So, too, von Soden refers to the previous work of Weizsicker 
and Holtzmann, and speaks of two Urevangelien (although he 
uses this term with some hesitation), which go back one to St. 
Peter and the other to St. Matthew, and he finds it possible to 
trace a connexion between the familiar statement of Papias and 
our Gospels of St. Mark and St. Matthew (Die wichtigsten 
Fragen vm Leben Jesu, 1904, pp. 42, 62).t 


* See also J. Estlin Carpenter, The Bible in the Nineteenth 
Century, p. 301, and his remarks on the two-document hypo- 
thesis. He points out that the conclusion of Weizsicker’s 
investigations pointed in the eame direction (cf. his Untersuch- 
ungen tiber die Hvangelische Geschichte, 1869, 2nd ed. 1901), 

+ Moffatt, Historical NT?, p. 264. i : 

t So, too, Deissmann, ‘Evangelium und Urchristentum’ in 
Beitrdge zur Weiterentwicklung der christlichen Religion, p. 128. 
Deissmann seems inclined to attach some considerable weight 
to oral tradition and its trustworthiness, a very important 
consideration. 
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It must, of course, be remembered that, like 
H. Holtzmann, these other writers referred to 
did not regard the two-document theory as alone 
sufficient to explain the origin of the Gospels. Other 
material was no doubt present in the Synoptics in 
addition to the two documents, as we can see Mm 
the case of St. Luke (cf. art. LUKE).* 

And it must also be remembered that Holtzmann 
did not start with a belief that the sources of the 
first two Gospels, St. Mark and St. Matthew, 
must correspond with the two documents referred 
to by Papias. On the contrary, the investigation 
of the Gospels showed him that there were two 
sources at the base of our Synoptic writings, which 
closely resembled the statements of Papias with 
regard to the documents which he referred to St. 
Mark and St. Matthew. 

6. But some half dozen years before Holtz- 
mann’s book was published, another, and in many 
respects a more serious, opposition to the methods 
of the Tiibingen School, had made itself felt in the 
breaking away of Albrecht Ritschl from his former 
standpoint. In 1857 this final break was made, 
and for more than thirty years Ritschl was des- 
tined to be a great and growing factor of interest 
in the German theological world. Ritschl was 
keenly alive to the importance to be attached 
to the Person of Christ. In his treatment of the 
books of the NT he was to a great extent con- 
servative, inasmuch as he accepted the traditional 
authorship of so many of those books, as, e.g., of 
the Gospel of St. John. 

But, on the other hand, it is urged that Ritschl’s 
own peculiar doctrine and the paramount stress 
which he laid on our experimental knowledge of 
Christ’s power to confer spiritual freedom and 
deliverance, no doubt tended to make him inde- 
pendent of, if not indifferent to, the results of 
criticism. Ritschl and his distinguished follower 
W. Herrmann lay the greatest stress, and would 
have us lay the greatest stress, upon the impres- 
sion made upon us by the ‘historical’ Christ. 
But it is not easy to ascertain what is meant by 
this ‘historical’ Christ, by loyalty to whom the 
true Christian is known, This is the favourite 
Ritschlian position, this insistence upon the im- 
pression which Christ makes upon the soul histori- 
cally confronted with Him. But we naturally 
ask, From whence and from what is this impression 
derived? Not, surely, from the impression of the 
earthly life of Jesus alone, as Herrmann main- 
tained, but from what Kahler has called the 
‘Biblical Christ’; the Christ of the NT is the 
Christ not only of the Gospels, but of the Epistles 
and of the Church. 

It is urged, indeed, by the Ritschlians repre- 
‘ sented by Herrmann, that this faith in the his- 
torical Christ guarantees that, whatever criticism 
may effect, it cannot interfere with the truth 


* The two-document theory is sharply criticized by M. Lepin 
(Jésus Messe et Fils de Dieu, p. xxxvi, 1905), although he admits 
that it is adopted by a certain number of Romanist writers, e.g. 
Loisy, Batiffol, Minocchi, Lagrange. M. Lepin’s contention is 
that the theory in question is not in agreement with the most 
ancient testimony, which regards St. Matthew as the first of 
the Gospels, composed for the Jewish Christians of the first 
days, and as an authentic work of the Apostle. He admits at 
the same time (p. xxxvi) that some Protestant writers claim to 
make this two-document theory accord with the full authenticity 
of the First Gospel (i.e. St. Matthew), and that admission is at 
least made of the semi-authenticity of this Gospel by those who 
claim to recognize in the primitive document, the Logia of 
Papias, the actual work of St. Matthew. He aiso observes that 
even Schmiedel allows that if St. Matthew was nof the author of 
the Logia, he may at all events have been the author of a 
writing, more ancient still, upon which the Logia depended 
(Encyc. Bibl. art. ‘Gospels,’ ii. 1891). See also Stanton, The 
Gospels as Historical Documents, pp. 17, 18, for the fact that the 
Gospel which bears the name of St. Matthew is the most often 
quoted of the Synoptics in early days ; and it is difficult, as even 
Julicher allows, to account for the attribution of a Gospel to an 
Apostle so little known as St. Matthew. 
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and power of the position already won, and with 
the response made by the human soul to the 
perfection of Christ presented to us in the Gospels. 
But whatever may have been the case with 
Ritschl] himself, it can scarcely be said that his 
method has prevented those who claim in some 
measure to be his followers from dealing very 
loosely with the Gospel miracles, or with such 
events as the Virgin-birth and the Resurrection 
of the Lord. And it is difficult to see how this 
process of solution can fail to weaken the impres- 
sion made by the ‘historical’ Christ, and our con- 
fidence in the revelation which we owe to His life. 

Many of those who are classed as Ritschlians 
dismiss in a somewhat arbitrary fashion sayings 
and deeds of our Lord which seem to them to 
admit of difficulty. The manner, ¢.g., in which 
J. Weiss has dealt with the oldest Gospel, that of 
St. Mark, in his Das dlteste Evangelium, cannot 
be said to inspire a conviction of the truthfulness 
of many of the most familiar Gospel narratives. 
Herrmann’s own statements help us to see how sub- 
jective his method may become. He maintains, 
e.g., that through the impression which Christ 
makes upon us and our experimental knowledge 
of His power to confer freedom and deliverance, 
all uncertainty as to whether the figure of Jesus, 
which works thus upon us, belongs to legend or to 
history is in the nature of the case impossible.* 

But it seems a curious argument to maintain 
that the impression which Jesus makes upon us is 
the positive revelation made by God in Christ, 
while the Gospels from which we derive that 
impression may or may not consist in this in- 
stance or in that of legendary and untrustworthy 
matter. Herrmann himself says that, in face of 
the seriousness of a desire for a salvation which 
means forgiveness of sins and life in spiritual 
freedom, the miracles in the NT necessarily be- 
come of minor importance . . . he who has found 
Jesus Himself to be the ground of his salvation 
has no need of those miracles (op. cit. p. 180). But 
if Jesus is ‘found’ through the portrait of His 
life presented to us in the NT, it is not too much 
to say that that life is inextricably bound up, from 
its beginning to its close, with the miraculous, and 
that the impression which that life has made 
upon the world has been made by a record from 
which the miraculous cannot be eliminated. Con- 
viction of sin, e.g., must precede deliverance from 
it; and St. Peter's ery, ‘Depart from me; for I am 
a sinful man, O Lord’ (Lk 58), resulted not only 
from Christ’s teaching, but also from the proof of 
His miraculous power. 

7. It is in this attitude towards the miraculous, 
and in this effort to lessen its scope, that we ma 
find a point of contact between what we may call 
the ‘scientific’ and the Ritschlian school. “In a 
large and growing number of German crities who 
might be described as ‘scientific,’ if not as radical, 
there is an acceptance of the miracles of healing 
as due to the power of the personality of Jesus 
and to the response of faith which He evoked. 
We may see this in more or less degree in the 
statements of O. Holtzmann (Leben Jesu, pp. 58, 
149, 166), or in those of Furrer (Das Leben Jesu 
Christi, pp. 129, 130), or in Bousset (Was wissen 
wir von Jesus ?, p. 56). So, too, statements of a 
similar kind meet us again and again in the ac- 
count of the miracles of Jesus given us in the 
series of popular little books on the religious- 
historical aspects of Christianity, which is now in 
course of publication in Germany (ef. Die Wunder 
im NT, pp. 32ff., 51f£, by Traub).+ And in our 


* See, e.g., Communion with God, p. 177, and cf. p. 81ff 
Eng. tr., for other statements made above: : Sear 

t See on the value of these little books the Hibbert Journal, 
January 1906. j 
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own country we remember how decisively Dr. P. 
Gardner would discriminate between mere wonders 
of healing and ‘miracles proper,’ and how he 
describes Jesus as a healer of disease as_his- 
toric. * . 

But at the same time it is evident how much 
there is which is arbitrary in this modern treat- 
ment of the miraculous. Thus Lepin justly criti- 
cises Schmiedel’s attitude in this connexion.+ 
Schmiedel distinctly affirms that it would be 
wrong in any investigation of the miracle-narra- 
tives of the Gospels to start from any such 
postulate or axiom as that miracles are impossible 
(Encyc. Bibl. art. ‘ Gospels,’ col. 1876). But a few 
pages later in the same article (col. 1885) he writes 
that it is quite permissible for us to regard as 
historical only those cures of the class which even 
at the present day physicians are able to effect by 
psychical methods—as, more especially, cures of 
mental maladies (cf. also Harnack, Das Wesen des 
Christentums, I 18). The same occasional power 
is ascribed to Jesus by Professor N. Schmidt, The 
Prophet of Nazareth, p. 264. 

So, too, Schmiedel (op. cit. col. 1882) and Wendt 
(Die Lehre Jesu, p. 471) agree in interpreting the 
words in our Lord’s message to the Baptist as 
referring to the spiritually dead, ‘the dead are 
raised’ (Mt 115, Lk 7”), just as in their opinion 
the preceding words are to be interpreted of the 
permed lame and blind. But, in the first place, 
there is no proof that the previous clauses are to 
be interpreted in any such spiritual sense, and 
the Evangelists evidently did not so interpret 
them. It is urged that we can find a precedent for 
this spiritual interpretation in the familiar passage 
Is 35° ; but nothing is said in Isaiah of the raising 
of the dead, a fact entirely ignored by N. Schmidt, 
who is at one with Schmiedel and Wendt in their in- 
terpretation (/.c. p. 238). Moreover, it is véry open 
to question if there was any Jewish expectation 
that the Messiah would raise the dead, so that St. 
Matthew and St. Luke had no ground of general 
belief upon which to base the raisings of the 
dead which they so evidently attributed to Jesus 
of Nazareth. ven if there are isolated state- 
ments in Jewish theology which attribute to the 
Messiah the power of raising the dead, it would 
seem to have been far more generally believed 
that God would Himself raise the dead. Fur- 
ther, even in those passages which do attribute 
this power to the Messiah, it is most important 
to remember that they refer to the resurrection 
of all the dead, and that there is no allusion of 
any kind in Jewish writings to the raising by the 
Messiah of single individuals (cf. Edersheim, Life 
and Times of Jesus the Messiah, i. Pe 632). 

But this attitude, maintained by some of 
Ritschl’s followers and by the representative critics 
of the ‘ scientific’ school, extends to a crucial ques- 
tion and a crucial miracle, viz. the Resurrection of 
our Lord from the dead. We may readily grant 
Ritschl’s own acceptance of this fundamental his- 
torical fact of Christian belief.t But what is to be 
said of a large number of his followers? Some 
of them would no doubt allow that Christ awoke 
to a heavenly life with God, or they would labour 
to draw a distinction between the Easter faith and 
the Easter message ; or they would allow that the 
Resurrection was a fact of religious faith, or that, 
whilst the traditional record is often doubtful, the 
essential contents of the record are, and mean, 
everything.§ But it is upon this question of the 
Resurrection that Feine rightly takes his stand, 
and upon the inclusion or exclusion of this fact 


* A Historic View Maat secre ff. Mas ae 
+ Jésus Messie et Ft UL, » pp. 1xvi, Ixvii. 
t See the remarks of Garvie, The Ritachlian Theology, p. 225. 


§ Orr, Ritschlian Theology, p. 203. 


in any satisfactory picture of the historical 
Christ.* 

If we turn again to one of the most prominent 
critics who may be classed as Ritschlians, A. Har- 
nack, we are not only met by his famous distinc- 
tion between the Easter faith and the Easter 
message, but we also become aware that his 
classification of the Gospel miracles is not caleu- 
lated to increase our belief and confidence in the 
character of the Gospel narrative. Harnack admits, 
indeed, that the spiritual power of Jesus was so 
great that we cannot dismiss offhand as an illusion 
the reports that He could make the blind to see 
or the deaf to hear. But, apart from these reports 
of surprising cures, Harnack would regard the 
stories of the miraculous which are connected with 
Jesus as arising from exaggerations of natural 
and impressive events, or from the projection of 
Inner experiences on to the outer world, or from 
an interest in the fulfilment of OT records, or from 
various parables and sayings. In these and in 
similar ways the miraculous stories arose. And 
yet, after all is said, it will be noticed that there 
are narratives of miracles which do not fall under 
the above heads, and these Harnack comprises 
under one category as impenetrable stories, the 
secret of which we cannot solve.f 

8. One other and important point in which the 
‘scientific’ German theologians and the left wing 
of Ritschl’s followers agree is in the rejection of 
the Apostotic authorship of the Fourth Gospel. 
And with this rejection there must needs be a 
serious weakening of the evidence as to our Lord’s 
Deity, although no doubt this evidence may be 
substantiated from the Synoptists alone. The 
remarkable thing is that both Ritschlian and 
‘scientific’ critics are alike impressed with the 
indications that in the Fourth Gospel we are deal- 
ing with a source or sources full of minute details 
and vivid recollections. 

Thus Wendt, while he refers the Gospel to some Christian 
of Asia Minor, admits that this Evangelist, whoever he was, 
belonged to the same circle in which the old Apostle St. John 
had lived, and that he thus had access to written information 
and to oral tradition received from the beloved disciple (Das 
Johannesevangelium, p. 216ff.). P. W. Schmidt, in his Die 
Geschichte Jesu (1904, p. 95), cannot help feeling the force of 
the exact and minute geographical references which the Fourth 
Gospel contains, although he rejects the Johannine authorship. 
Von Soden, although he refuses to rank the Fourth Gospel 
amongst the historical sources for a ‘Life’ of Jesus, admits on 
the same page that the writer of that Gospel had access to good 
traditions in his notices of place and time, in the small details 
which mark his recitals, and in his information as to various 
personalities (Die wichtigsten Fragen im Leben Jesu, 1904, 

. 5). If we turn to English critics we find Dr. Percy Gardner 
inclined to follow Dr. Harnack’s view that the Fourth Gospel 
was the work of John the Elder, who was a disciple of John the 
son of Zebedee. Dr. Gardner, too, is so impressed with the 
writer’s precise local knowledge, that he thinks it may well have 
been derived from one of the Apostles, and very likely from 
John the son of Zebedee.§ 

So far as English criticism is concerned, it cannot 
be said that anything which has been urged has 
broken down the strong lines of defence which we 


* Thus, in dwelling upon the contending parties and their 
disputes as to the ‘historical’ and the ‘biblical’ Christ, Feine 
writes: ‘Die Streitfrage lief also darauf hinaus, ob die Aufer- 
stehung Jesu mit in der Bild des geschichtlichen Christus 
einzubeziehen sei oder nicht’; cf. Das Christentum Jesu und 
das Christentum der Apostel, 1904, p. 54. 

+ See especially the reply of Prof. W. Walther of Rostock to 
Harnack’s Das Wesen des Christentwms5, 1904, pp. 47, 48. 
Harnack’s last category is expressed by the word ‘ Undurchdring- 
liches.’ Reference should also be made to T. H. Wright’s The 
Finger of God, 1903, p. 194, and his valuable Appendix on the 
view taken by Dr. Percy Gardner and by Dr. Harnack of our 
Lord’s miracles, and also on early Christian and medieval 
miracles. J ; ; 4 

{ See, further, Lepin, op. cit. p. 360. ° He rightly emphasizes 
the fact that Jiulicher, in the last edition of his Hinleitwng (p. 
324), dismisses the attribution of the Fourth Gospel to a presbyter 
John as without value, and regards the Gospel as composed by 
a Christian, dependent upon the Apostle John, at the opening 
of the 2nd century. 

$ A Historic View of the NT, pp. 153, 184. 
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owe to Lightfoot, Westcott, Sanday, and more 
recently to Dr. Drummond. As Dr. Stanton has 
rightly urged, there must have been good grounds 
for believing that the Fourth Gospel was founded 
upon Apostolic testimony, in order to overcome the 
prejudice which would be created by the contrasts 
between it and accounts which had been more 
generally received.* 

9. But whilst, in the respects which we have 
mentioned, the position of the Ritschlian School 
is so unsatisfactory, we may welcome, with those 
who are not at all in sympathy with Ritschl’s 
views or with the views of his followers, the 
witness borne by so many Ritschlians to a living 
Lord and the unique place which they assign to the 
Person of Christ in any account of Christianity. 


Among those, e.g., who are classed as Ritschlians we have on 
the one hand men like Troeltsch supporting strongly and 
ardently the value of the study of Comparative Religion for a 
right knowledge of Christianity, and maintaining that the 
religious-historical method should be applied to every depart- 
ment of theological thought; whilst Harnack, with Reischle, 
hesitates to follow, and is evidently alive to the fact that the 
method in question may be carried too far. Dr. Harnack’s words 
on the subject are remarkable. He expresses his desire that 
the German theological Faculties may remain so for the pursuit 
of inquiry into the Christian religion, because Christianity is 
not a religion, by the side of other religions, but the religion, 
and because Christ is not one Master by the side of other 
Masters, but the Master ; the disciples were conscious that they 
possessed in Christ not merely a Master, but that they knew 
themselves to be men, new men, redeemed by Him, and that 
therefore they could preach Him as Saviour and Lord.{ It is 
quite true that the American writer, Professor W. A. Brown, 
sees in some of Harnack’s statements, and in his recognition of 
the gospel of Jesus as that which satisfies the deepest depths of 
humanity, the promise of a better understanding between the 
two parties in the Ritschlian ranks: ‘With this recognition of 
the anima naturaliter Christiana, of a preparation for Christi- 
anity within the very nature of man, we find Harnack, even 
while insisting with Ritschl upon the originality of Christianity, 
admitting the complementary truth for which the speculative 
school contend.’ § 

Unfortunately, however, the advocates of the religious-his- 
torical method, at least in its extreme form, show no disposition 
to confine themselves to the comparison of Christianity with 
other religions in respect to its inward witness alone; they 
extend this comparison to the historical facts of the NT, and 
they do so in a manner which savours of recklessness and ex- 
travagance.|| The need of caution seems to be admitted even 
by Pfleiderer when he writes, ‘ Before all things, we must guard 
against the constant practice of imagining that the inward 
affinity of religious conceptions implies a connexion in their 
external history.’ J 

And when we turn to the Ritschlians, it is evident that men 
like Reischle are well aware of the many safeguards with which 
the religious-historical method and its study should be guarded.** 
His criticism, e.g. that we should note not only points of like- 
ness but points of unlikeness in any pursuit of the method in 
question, is endorsed by Heinrici and others, who have joined 
with Harnack in opposing the religious-historical study of 


* The Gospels as Historical Documents, i. p. 277; and ef. to 
the same effect, Sanday, The Criticism of the Fourth Gospel, 
1905, pp. 15, 41; see also Dr. Chase, Cambridge Theological 
Essays, 1905, p. 383. Mr. Conybeare has the boldness to assure 
us that any modern scholar who upholds the hypothesis of the 
Apostolic authorship of the Fourth Gospel is at least as wanting 
in perspective and insight as the much derided upholders of the 
view that the Pauline Epistles were only concocted in the 2nd 
cent. (Hibbert Journal, July 1903, p. 620). But he takes no 
notice of Dr. Drummond’s defence, and, whilst he is loud in his 
praises of the Abbé Loisy, it may be of interest to note that 
another liberal Romanist, Pére Calmes, has now given us an 
admirable defence of the Johannine authorship, ?fvangile 
selon Saint Jean, 1906. For a sharp and decisive reply to the 
extraordinary attack by Kreyenbuhl upon the authorship, see 
Gutjahr, Die Glaubenswiirdigkeit des Trendischen Zeugnisses 
oie fas Abjfassung des vierten kanonischen Evangeliums, 1904, 
p. 4 ff. 

+ See Orr, The Christian View of God and the World, pp. 53, 
79, on the central place of Christ’s Person in His religion. 
*Ritschlianism is perhaps nothing more nor less than a deter- 
mined attempt to find the whole contents of Christianity in the 
Person of Christ’ (Cambridge Theological Essays, 1905, p. 517). 

{ Die Aufgabe der theol. Facultdten und die allgemeine 
Religionsaeschichte, pp. 16, 17. 

§ The Essence of Christianity, 1903, pp. 286, 287. 

|| See, e.g., Dr. Blass on Gunkel’s extraordinary theory as to 
the resurrection of our Lord on the third day, Expos. Times, 
xvi. [1904] p. 14; and the present writer may refer to The Testi- 
mony of St. Paul to Christ, pp. 526, 527, or A. Meyer’s Die 
Auferstehung Christi, 1905, p. 167. ; 

§| Harly Christian Conception of Christ, pp. 153, 154. 

** See his Theologie wnd Religionsgeschichte, 1904, p. 27 ff. 


Christianity as if it were only one of many religions. Thus 
Heinrici insists with great force thatif the resurrection of Jesus 
is considered from the religious-historical point of view it is 
unique; and in the same manner A. Jeremias, in answer to 
Gunkel, insists that the resurrection of Jesus, as it is described 
as taking place, is without analogy in any other religion.* In 
the same pamphlet Reischle warns us against the danger of 
attaching too great value to analogies, and transforming them 
into relations of dependence. He does not deny that analogies 
exist between Oriental religions and Christianity, but he is 
keenly alive to the fact that their right and correct apprecia- 
tion is a very difficult matter. He allows, e.g., the existence of 
a Jewish Gnosticism in the Apostolic Age, but he regards as a 
fantastic hypothesis Gunkel’s attempt to attach to this Jewish 
Gnosticism an important réle in establishing points of con- 
nexion between Christianity and other religions (op. cit. pp. 30, 
31). So, too, he rightly draws attention to the danger of over- 
valuing the form of an expression to the neglect of the actual 
meaning of its contents, and he quotes the aphorism, ‘Si duo 
dicunt idem, non est idem’ (op. cit. pp. 31, 32). He further 
illustrates this position by the use of the familiar formula, ‘In 
the Name of Jesus,’ of which Heitmiiller has made so much.t 
Such words might, no doubt, be employed as a magical or super- 
stitious formula, but they might also be used as a confession of 
Christian faith in Jesus, or as an invocation to Him in prayer, 
or as an appeal to Him as the Mediator with God. 

Once more, and above all, Reischle rightly insists upon the 
insurmountable limits which beset the religious-historical 
method in any endeavour to solve the problem of the personal 
religious life of great religious personalities. If this is difficult 
in the case of Paul, it is still more so, urges Reischle, in the case 
of Jesus (op. cit. pp. 42, 43).t 


10. But this acknowledgment of the marvellous 
personality of Jesus may not only be seen in the 
writings of the Ritschlian School and its various 
and variant members. We may recognize it—it is 
not too much to say—in German writers of ever 
school and in German works which appeal to all 
sorts and conditions of men. 


Amongst modern Church historians in Germany no name 
stands more deservedly high than that of von Dobschutz. ‘The 
Apologist,’ he tells us in the concluding words of his work on 
Primitive Life in the Early Church, ‘could point triumphantly 
to the realization of the moral ideal among Christians of every 
standing. That was due to the power which issued from Jesus 
Christ, and actually transformed men. In the midst of an old 
and dying world this new world springs up with the note of 
victory running through it. ‘‘If God be for us, who can be 
against us?” ‘‘And this is the victory which overcometh the 
world, even our faith.” . . . Christianity possessed what the 
speculations of Neo-Platonism lacked, the sure historical basis 
of Jesus Christ’s Person.’ But the remarks of von Dobschiitz 
are of further interest, because he again emphasizes the im- 
portance to be attached to the Person and work of Jesus, in his 
contribution to the ‘ Religionsgeschichtliche Volksbiicher,’ in 
the course of publication in Germany. Here, too, he dwells 
upon the Apostolic Age, and he points out that in it we do not 
only find Judaism with a strong addition of Messianic expecta- 
tion; Jesus had transformed the stiff monotheistic belief in 
God into a living trust in God, and a joyous spirit of adop- 
tion as God’s children had taken the place of Pharisaic self- 
satisfaction and timorous fear.§ Or we turn to another series 
of books, of a somewhat larger and more expensive kind, en- 
titled Lebensfragen, and here, too, we meet with the same 
emphatic testimony. Thus Weinel tells us that the Hegelian 
philosophy hindered Strauss from estimating or understanding 
the greatness of the personality of Jesus (Jesus im neunzehnten 
Jahrhundert, p. 42, 1904). Again, a little later on (p. 64), in 
summing up the significance of modern criticism, he declares 
that no century has striven so earnestly to discover the features 
of the true historical Jesus as the nineteenth ; and he points out 
that whilst almost all the witnesses whom he cites in proof of 
this occupy a critical standpoint in dealing with tradition, they 
show at least respect, and for the most part reverence, for Jesus 
of Nazareth, and have recognized the power of salvation in the 
gospel which He taught. And as this image of Jesus in its 
living reality and in its purity is placed before the eyes of men, 
he prophesies that it will win the heart of humanity until all 
men are more and more transformed into its likeness. 


_ 14. But then we have to face the remarkable 
fact that this picture of the wondrous personality 
of Jesus is most frequently derived by advanced 
critics from the Synopties alone. he Fourth 
Gospel is ruled out of court, or at the best reduced 
to a testimony of secondary worth. The account, 


_ * Heinrici, Urchristentum, 1902, p. 388; A. Jeremias, Babylon- 
isches im NT, p.43: ‘Die Tatsache der Auferstehung Jesu 
Christi ist in der Religionsgeschichte analogielos.’ 
t Im Namen Jesu, 1903, p. 197 ff. r 
_ } See on this pre-eminence belonging to the Person of Christ 
in contrast to other religions, Fairbairn, Philosophy of Religion 
pp- 532, 533; and Soderblom, Die Religionen der Erde, 1905. 
pp. 62-64. F ‘ 
§ Das Apostolische Zeitalter, p. 5. 
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e.g., of the raising of Lazarus, if it is no longer 
treated after the manner of Renan as a flagrant 
deception to which Jesus lent Himself, is regarded 
not as historical but as allegorical.* But even in 
what is allowed to us of the Synoptic record, doubt 
is thrown upon our Lord’s ‘claim to judge the 
world, or upon His declaration that He would give 
His life as a ransom for many, to say nothing of 
the refusal to admit, as we hee already noted, 
a large proportion of His miracles as historical. 

In like manner the significance of St. Paul’s 
testimony to the facts and teaching of the Gospels, 
as also the significance of his claim to work mir- 
acles in the power which Christ bestowed, is 
minimized, if not disregarded. 

We thus owe this wonderful picture of a great 
ees mainly, if not entirely, to documents 

earing the names of three writers of whom we 
are assured that we know very little, and whose 
claims to be the authors of ae books (in their 
present shape at all events) which bear their 
names must be very largely and seriously dis- 
counted. And yet these obscure writers have 
given us the egeae of a life and of a teaching the 
beauty and the excellence of which mankind has 


never ceased to acknowledge. 


‘Here,’ says a learned and cultured Jew, after allowing that 
the Synoptic Gospels do contain teaching which in comparison 
with average Judaism is both valuable and original, both new 
and true, ‘we have religion and morality joined together at a 
white heat of intensity. The teaching often glows with light 
and fire. . . . The luminous juxtaposition of even familiar OT 
doctrines may be novel and stimufating. The combination of 
Dt 645 with Lv 1918—the love of God with the love of man— 
in Mk 1229-31 was surely a brilliant flash of the highest religious 
genius.’+ Elsewhere he speaks of ‘the first-classness’ of the 
Synoptics, and points out that there are one or two facts 
which still tend to weaken the effect of the best Rabbinic 
teachings and sayings upon the average Jewish consciousness. 
The first fact is that ‘these nobler sayings and teachings are 
buried in a mass of greatly inferior matter, so that they are 
difficult to unearth. They are not collected together in a lovely 
setting, united and illumined by the story of a noble life.’ He 
further remarks that, suppose we make a selection of the great 
sayings and teachings of the Talmud and the Midrash, it must 
be admitted that the same ‘powerful, driving, and emotional 
effect as the sayings and teachings of the Gospels’ is not pro- 
duced.t 


42. But we note that this picture is in many 
respects entirely opposed to current Jewish concep- 
tions of theday. No one has emphasized this more 
strongly than Bousset in relation to the Jewish 
anticipations and expectations of the Kingdom of 
God. He insists, indeed, upon the Messianic con- 
sciousness of Jesus, without which he regards not 
only the whole work of Jesus, but the conduct of 
His disciples after His death, as unintelligible. 
But if Jesus regarded Himself as the Messiah, it 
is evident, continues Bousset, that He did so in 
a manner totally opposed to the predominant and 
current Jewish expectations. Spiritual concep- 
tions of the Messiah were not altogether wanting, 
but political hopes always occupied the central 
place in the picture. In the sense of such hopes 
Jesus was not the Messiah, and would never have 
become so. He expected the sovereignty of God 
and not that of Israel, the victory of good and the 
judgment of evil, not the triumph of the Jew and 
the annihilation of the Roman; He preached a 
kingdom in which the vision of God was granted 
to the pure, and as the a ise for and the ruler 
in that kingdom He regarded Himself. But the 
Synoptists no less than St. John furnish us with 
another picture which was even more decisively 


* See, e.g., the remarks of Loisy, Autour d'un petit livre, 1903, 
p. 97ff.; and, on the other me Loisy’s fellow-countryman 
and religionist Th. Calmes, L’Evangile selon Saint Jean, 1906, 

8, 75. ; 
ie OG. Montefiore, ‘The Synoptic Gospels and the Jewish 
Consciousness,’ in the Hibbert Journal, July 1905, p. 658. 

t Ib. p. 652. 

§ See Bousset’s 


p. 6L 


remarks in his Was wissen wir von Jesus ? 


opposed to the current conceptions of the Jewish 
nation, the picture of a suffering Messiah. It is 
not too much to say that ‘the idea of the Messianic 
sufferings and death is one that wakes no echo in 
the heart of any Jewish contemporary of our Lord, 
not excepting even His disciples.’* In short, the 
words of Dalman are amply justified, ‘Suffering 
and death for the actual possessor of the Messianic 
dignity are in fact unimaginable according to the 
testimony of the Gospels’ (Words of Jesus, p. 265, 
Eng. tr.). 

“Nothing could mark more strongly the contrast between 
Jewish Messianic notions and the picture of the Messiah as 
realized in our Gospels, than the following passage from the 
Jewish Encyclopedia: ‘Jesus’ word on the cross, ‘‘My God, 
my God, why hast thou forsaken me?” was in all its implications 
itself a disproof of the exaggerated claims made for Him after 
His death by His disciples. The very form of His punishment 


would disprove those claims in Jewish eyes. No Messiah that 
Jews could recognise could suffer such a death.” + 


This representation of a suffering Messiah which 
the Gospels presented so uncompromisingly, pressed 
hard for a solution upon the famous founder of the 
Tiibingen School : 


‘ Never was that which bore the outward appearance of ruin 
and annihilation turned into such signal and decisive victory, 
and so glorious a passage into life, as in the death of Jesus. Up 
to this time there was always a possibility that He and the 
people might come to agree on the ground of the Messianic 
faith . . . but His death made a complete and irreparable 
breach between Him and Judaism. A death like His made it 
impossible for the Jew, as long as he remained a Jew, to be- 
lieve in Him as the Messiah. To believe in Him as the Messiah 
after His dying such a death involved the removal from the ~ 
conception of the Messiah of all the Jewish and carnal elements 
which were associated with it’ (Church History, i. p. 42, Eng. 
tr.). 


Baur’s solution of the difficulty forms one of 
the most curious pages in the history of modern 
criticism. He allows that nothing but the miracle 
of the Resurrection could restore the faith of the 
disciples after such a death as that of the Cross, 
and yet he assures us in the same breath that the 
question as to the nature and the reality of the 
Resurrection lies outside the sphere of historical 
inquiry. What history requires is not so much 
the fact of the Resurrection of Jesus, as the belief 
that it was a fact. 

In more recent utterances we seem to catch an 
echo of Baur’s words, and his remarks anticipate 
Harnack’s familiar distinction between the Easter 
faith and the Easter message. The Easter faith, 
according to Harnack, is a conviction which tells 
us that the Crucified has achieved an inward 
victory over death, and has entered into eternal 
life. But this so-called Easter faith appears, not 
unjustly, to many thoughtful minds to do away 
with the need of Easter altogether. The Crucified 
overcame death on Good Friday, so far, that is, 
as an inward triumph was concerned. On Good 
Friday, and not upon the third day, He entered 
upon eternal lite. And if nothing special happened 
on Easter Day, there seems to be little sense or 
point in talking about ‘ Easter faith.’ + 

But, further, this contrast between the current 
ideas of the Messiah and the Messiahship of Jesus 
in the Gospels may be illustrated from the succeed- 
ing history of the Jewish nation and from the cul- 


* Muirhead, Eschatology of Jesus, 1904, p. 256. See, further, 
Fairbairn, Studies in the Life of Christ, p. 308 ff.; J. Drum- 
mond, The Jewish Messiah, 1877, pp. 356, 357 ; Row, Jesus of 
the Evangelists 4, pp. 140, 213 ; Bishop Gore, Bampton Lectures, 
p. 192. The whole appendix in Schurer’s GJV3 ii. p. 553 ff., 
entitled ‘ Der leidende Messias,’ should be consulted. ; 

+ Professor Votaw (Chicago), ‘The Modern Jewish View of 
Jesus,’ in the Biblical World, xxvi. No. 2 [Aug. 1905], p. 110. 
The passage above is cited from the Jewish Eneye. vil. p. 166; 
and the present writer would venture to refer for further litera- 
ture to the Witness of the Epistles, pp. 23, 360. . 

{ See Dr. Walther’s valuable criticism, Ad, Harnack’s Wesen 
des Christentwins fiir die christliche Gemeinde geprift®, 1904, 
p. 134; and also Dr. F. Blass, ‘Science and Sophistry ’ in Hapos. 
Times, Oct. 1904. 
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mination of the Jewish hopes in the pretender Bar 
Cochba in the reign of Hadrian. The report was 
circulated that the Messiah had at last appeared, 
and fabulous numbers are said to have joined his 
standard in insurrection against the Romans. We 
know how the struggle ended in terrible disaster 
to the Jews, although for some few years they 
fought with all their characteristic stubbornness 
and desperation. But the chief actor in the drama, 
Bar Cochba, reveals to us only too plainly the 
kind of Messiah whom the majority of the Jews 
expected, and whom they were prepared to wel- 
come: ‘Jesus offered Himself unresistingly to 
death ; the impostor died in arms . . . whatever 
Jesus Christ was not, this pretender was. What- 
ever this pretender was, Jesus Christ was not.” 
One feature in the new Messiah’s career nay be 
specially noted, viz. the absence of any attempt 
on his part to work miracles, although no doubt 
all sorts of exaggerated stories of strength and 
power gathered round his name.t But if, as we 
are told, there was an irresistible tendency to 
attribute miraculous powers to the Messiah, if, as 
Professor Percy Gardner asserts, there was every 
probability that whether actual or not the miracles 
would be reported, how is it that no such miracles 
gathered around the name of Bar Cochba? Is not 
the only explanation to be found in the fact that 
Jesus of Nazareth actually worked miracles, while 
the pretender worked none?+ Nor must it be for- 
gotten in this connexion that the Jews in early 
times never attempted to deny that our Lord 
wrought miracles ; on the contrary, they admitted 
the miracles, whilst they referred them to Satanic 
arts or to a knowledge of the sorcery which Jesus 
had brought with Him from Egypt.§ In the same 
manner the modern Jews admit that our Lord 
gained His notoriety not merely from His teach- 
ing but from His miracles, specially from those 
which He wrought as a healer of the sick. ‘It 
was not,’ writes Dr. Kohler in the Jewish Encyc. 
vil. p. 167, ‘as the teacher of new religious prin- 
ciples nor as a new lawgiver, but as a new won- 
der worker that Jesus won fame and influence 
among the simple inhabitants of Galilee in his life- 
time.’ || 

13. But there were other claims made by our 
Lord, in addition to the claim to work miracles, and 
of these great and supernatural claims it may be 
said that they cannot possibly be derived from the 
* picture of the Messiah which meets us in the OT. 
Some words remarkable in their bearing upon this 
subject were uttered by Dr. Charles in speaking 
before the University of Oxford on ‘The Messiah 
of the Old Testament and the Christ of the New 
Testament’ : 

‘As other claims which are without parallel in the Old Testa- 
ment prophecy of the Messiah, we shall mention first His claim 
to judge the world; and next, to forgive sin ; and, finally, to be 
the Lord of life and death. In the Old Testament these pre- 
rogatives belong to God alone as the essential Head of the 
kingdom, and appear in those prophetic descriptions of the 
kingdom which ignore the figure of the Messiah, and represent 
God as manifesting Himself among men. Here, then, we have 
the Christ of the Gospels claiming not only to fulfil the Old 
Testament prophecies of the various ideals of the Messiah, but 


also to discharge the functions of God Himself in relation to the 
kingdom.’ 4 


* Row, Jesus of the Evangelists, p. 147 ff. 

t Edersheim, History of the Jewish Nation, p. 200 ff. 

{ See especially the Church Quarterly Review, Jan. 1904. 
§ Jesus Christ in the Talmud (Laible), p. 45 [Eng. tr.]. 


|| The Modern Jewish View of Jesus, by Prof. Votaw, p. 109, ' 


Chicago University Press, 1905. 

§| Lupositor, 6th series, v. [1902] p. 258. In Jewish apoca- 
lyptic literature, it should be added, the Messiah is in many 
cases the agent of God in the judgment which takes place at 
the beginning or close of the Messianic reign ; even in the final 
judginent He is represented as God’s avent, and only in the 
later section of the Book of Enoch does He appear as the judge 
at the last day We may also contrast our Lord’s own words 
as to His Parousia with the fantastic and grotesque descriptions 
of Jewish theology. 
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Nor can it be said with any justification that 
these Divine prerogatives are ascribed to our Lord 
late in time, or that they were simply Christian 
aceretions. We need look no further than St. 
Paul’s earliest Epistle, 1 Thess., to come across 
statements which can scarcely mean anything less 
than that our Lord was associated as Judge with 
God the Father; that He is the medium of salva- 
tion, and that we obtain life through His death ; 
that the prayers of Christians are to be addressed 
to Him; that whether we wake or sleep our true 
life is in Him (cf. 1 Th 3% 5%). Nor is there 
any reason to suppose that in such statements to 
the Thessalonians St. Paul is putting forward a 
conception of Christ which differed from that en- 
tertained by the rest of the Church:* ‘The Son 
of God,’ he writes to the Corinthians, ‘who was 
preached among you by us (not by St. Paul himself 
alone), even by me and Silvanus and Timothy, 
was not yea and nay, but in him is yea,’ 2 Co 1” 
(cf. 1 Th 1}). Moreover, in the expression ‘ the 
Son of God’ St. Paul’s teaching no less than that 
of the Gospels indicates a unique relationship be- 
tween the Father and the Son; cf. e.g. Ro 8%. 
And if we ask whence St. Paul’s conception was 
derived, it seems not unreasonable to maintain 
that it was derived from the statements and the 
teaching of our Lord Himself. 

There is a famous passage contained in two of 
the Synoptic Gospels which so strongly resembles 
the phraseology of St. John that it has been called, 
and not unjustly, an aerolite from the Johannine 
heaven : ‘ All things have been delivered unto me 
of my Father, and none knoweth the Son save the 
Father, neither doth any know the Father save 
the Son, and he to whomsoever the Son willeth to 
reveal him’ (Mt 11%, Lk 10%). Dr. Harnack, 
although he does not deny that Jesus spoke these 
words, weakens their force and meaning, and it is 
well to turn for a criticism of his statements to 
Dr. Swete’s remarks on ‘ The Teaching of Christ,’ 
Expositor (6th Series, vii. [1903] p. 407) : 

‘The knowledge claimed is that of a son, and it rests upon 
sonship ; it is a strange misreading of the words which reverses 
this order, as Professor Harnack seems to do—it is not know- 
ledge which makes Christ ‘‘the Son,” but sonship which 
enables Him to know. He declares that He knows God as only 
a son can know his father, and that this knowledge is not a 
possession which other sons of God naturally share with Him, 
but one which belongs of right to Him alone, and to others only 
so far as He is pleased to impart it. This is to claim not only 
unique knowledge, but a unique Sonship. It is difficult to dis- 
cover any essential difference between this statement of St. 
Matthew and the closing words of St. John’s prologue.’ 

The Abbé Loisy does not allow that our Lord ever 
spoke these words, but affirms that they are derived 
from some primitive Church tradition; and he 
goes so far as to suppose that they were derived, in 
part at all events, from Sir 51.+ But it is diffi- 
cult to believe that such words could have found 
the place which they occupy in two of our Gospels 
unless they were spoken by our Lord. It should 
be remembered that they are regarded, not merely 
by conservative but by ‘ scientific’ critics, as form- 
ing part of that ‘collection of discourses’ which 
probably comes to us from the Apostle St. Matthew. 
Indeed, Keim long ago affirmed that there is no 
more violent criticism,than that which Strauss had 
introduced, viz., the repudiation of a passage so 
strongly attested. Moreover, the alleged depen- 
dences upon Sir 51 are in reality very superficial ; 
In some particulars the alleged likenesses are such 
as might be found in the utterances of any Jewish 
speakers. It may also be noted that while the 


* See, further, Dr. Sanday, Criticism of the Fourth Gospel 
p. 231; Bishop Gore, The Permanent Creed and the Christian 
Idea of Sin, p. 10ff. If we compare 1 Co 28 and Ja 21, it is 
notable how both St. Paul and St. James can speak of Jesus as 
: eS Lord of the (7.e. the Divine) glory.’ 

See for a recent criticism, Cambridge 7 i 
‘en ek 5 ge Theological Essays, 
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points of comparison are preserved, the points of 
contrast are entirely omitted. For example, Jesus 
the son of Sirach in his prayer thanks God because 
He has hearkened to him and delivered him from 
peril; our Lord in His prayer thanks the Father 
for revealing to babes that which had been con- 
cealed from the wise and prudent.* 

But it should further be borne in mind that 
these statements in Mt. and Lk. do not stand alone ; 
that the Gospel which is probably the earliest of 
the Synoptics speaks of ‘the Father’ and of ‘ the 
Son’ absolutely, and that the words employed can 
only be fairly id Pages as assigning to our Lord a 
unique relationship to God: ‘But of that day or 
that hour knoweth no one, not even the angels in 
heaven, neither the Son, but the Father’ (Mk 13%). 
If such words are suspected, we may fairly ask 
who would have been likely to introduce them? 
Dr. Schmiedel, who generously allows us to con- 
struct a ‘scientific’ ‘ Life of Christ’ from five say- 
ings and four incidents of the Gospels, does not 
attempt to deny that our Lord spoke these words ; 
and although, of course, he uses them for his own 
purposes of exegesis, we may now take it that 
this representative of the most advanced criticism 
allows us to regard this verse in St. Mark’s Gospel 
as an utterance of our Lord Himself.+ Professor 
N. Schmidt refuses to accept even Mk 13%, and 
regards the words in question, ‘neither the Son,’ 
as probably an interpolation (The Prophet of Naza- 
oaks pp. 147, 231). Such words presuppose, he 
thinks, such a doctrine of subordination as was 
cherished in the Church of the second century. 
But has he forgotten the doctrine of subordination 
in 1 Co 15%, a passage which even he dares not 
refuse to St. Paul? 


In addition to Dr. Swete’s remarks, to which reference has 
been made above, we may cite the following passage, as bearing 
closely on our subject, from the Dean of Westminster’s Study 
of the Gospels, p. 109: ‘ Observe that the titles ‘“‘the Father” 
and ‘‘ the Son” are used absolutely (i.e. in Mt. and Lk. loc. cit.). 
We are familiar with this use from St. John’s Gospel. But it 
occurs but once again in the Synoptic Gospels, Mark xiii. 32... . 
It is an important fact to be borne in mind in connexion with 
the Christology of John’s Gospel, that this special mode of 
speech is attested once for St. Mark and once also for the non- 
Markan document. We could hardly have stronger evidence, 
from the historical point of view, that our Lord Himself did 
thus speak of Himself absolutely as ‘“‘the Son.” It is not 
necessary to explain how unique is the claim which is put 
forward by this language.’ { 


Professor N. Schmidt, indeed, has boldly argued 
against this uniqueness in His relation to the 
Father which our Lord claims, by asserting that 
He always availed Himself of the general expres- 
sion ‘Abba, Father,’ and that the variants ‘my 
Father’ and ‘ your Father’ were introduced by the 
Greek Evangelists. But, as M. Lepin has pointed 
out in his valuable book, it is to be noted that a 
distinguished Aramaic scholar, Dr. Dalman, does 
not hesitate to affirm, in contradistinction to the 


* Cf. Lepin, op. cit., Appendix, on the Abbé Loisy’s position, 
1904. 

+ See art. ‘Gospels,’ Encyc. Bibl. ii. 1881. For a valuable 
criticism of Schmiedel’s position, cf. Fairbairn, The Philosophy 
of the Christian Religion, ps 303. 

t See, further, Sanday, Criticism of the Fourth Gospel, p. 211; 
Fairbairn, op. cit. p. 476 ; Headlam, Critical Questions, pp. 190, 
191 ; Cambridge Theological Essays, 1905, p. 431. 

§ Encyc. Bibl. art. ‘Son of God,’ iv. 4696. This is one of the 
most painful articles in the whole of the four volumes, and we 
cannot be surprised that Professor Schmidt throws doubt upon 
our Lord’s exact words, when at this time of day he can throw 
doubt, as in this same article, upon St. Paul’s authorship of 
1 Thessalonians. More recently Professor Schmidt has repeated 
these arguments, and he appears to regard Mt 1125, Lk 1(®1 as 
casting an undeserved reflexion upon the character of Jesus! 
(The Prophet of Nazareth, p. 152). On Schmidt's denial that our 
Lord ever called Himself the Son of Man see Stalker's Chris- 
tology of Jesus, p. 72, and Muirhead’s Eschatology of Jesus, p. 
148). If the Gospels were written as late as Schmidt believes, 
it is certain that the introduction into all of them of such a title 
as ‘the Son of Man’ would have been regarded with the gravest 
suspicion, and would have tailed to gain acceptance in Chris- 
tian circles where our Lord’s Godhead was fully recognized. 
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assertions of Dr. Schmidt, that the unique position 
assumed by Jesus follows from the invariable 
separation which He makes between ‘my Father’ 
and ‘your Father’ (Words of Jesus, p. 281 [Eng. 
tr.]); and a few pages later Dr. Dalman writes: 
‘Nowhere do we find that Jesus called Himself 
the Son of God in such a sense as to suggest a 
merely religious and ethical relation to God, a 
relation which others also actually possessed, or 
which they were capable of attaining or destined 
to acquire’ (p. 287).* 

14. We must remember, too, that not only do a 
great number of English and German writers of 
note acknowledge the closeness of St. Paul’s ac- 
prams with our Lord’s life and teaching,+ but 
that this testimony of St. Paul is materially and 
increasingly strengthened by the large number of 
Epistles which are now almost universally ac- 
knowledged to have been from his pen. Some 
sixty years ago (1845), F. C. Baur, the founder of 
the Tiibingen School, published his ‘Life’ of St. 
Paul, and accepted only four of the Apostle’s 
letters, in which he believed that he could discover 
the notes of a fundamental difference between 
Paul and the Twelve; to-day at least double that 
number of the Epistles which bear St. Paul’s 
name is accepted by nearly all critics alike. It 
would be easy to point in proof of this to Dr. C. 
Ulemen’s statements in his recent Life and Work 
of St. Paul (see i. pp. 6-162). We must not forget 
that Professor Schmidt is prepared to accept onl 
the Hauptbriefeand Philippians, and that he regards 
even the former as having suffered insertions ; thus, 
1 Co 15°" is a later insertion (The Prophet of 
Nazareth, pp. 193, 200, 397). Colossians and even 
Philemon are rejected ; and we are told, in the onl 
reference to Bishop Lightfoot in the volume, that his 
is the ablest defence of these two Epistles, but that 
it fails to do full justice to the counter arguments (p. 
194). Itis not surprising after this that Professor 
Schmidt, following on the lines of Van Manen, 
rejects all the Epistles of St. Ignatius, and that he 
makes no reference to their acceptance by Light- 
foot, Harnack, Zahn. 

If we turn for a moment to the little books 
of a popular kind which are in course of publica- 
tion in Germany, at the price of a few pence each, 
we find that to Professor Vischer of Basle (known 
to us in England first of all through Dr. Harnack) 
is committed the volume which treats of the 
Epistles of St. Paul. Vischer accepts all the 
Epistles, nine in number, which are accepted by 
Dr. Clemen; and even when he comes to deal 
with Ephesians (which Clemen rejects), he frankly 
acknowledges, with Erich Haupt in the latest 
edition of Meyer’s Commentary, that the alleged 
objections are by no means decisive, and that more 
is to be said for St. Paul’s authorship than against 
it. In cases, moreover, in which the traditional 
structure of the Epistles is questioned, as in 2 Cor., 
it is frankly allowed that the separate letter 
alleged to be found in chs. 10-13 is, no less than 
the rest of the Epistle, the work of St. Paul; and 
even in the case of the Pastoral Epistles, the 
existence of genuine Pauline fragments is con- 
stantly maintained (see, further, von Soden’s Ur- 
christliche Literaturgeschichte, 1905, pp. 28, 162). 


*See also Lepin, Jésus Messie et Fils de Dieu, pp. 297, 300, 
2nd ed. 1905. ; a 

t See, e.g., Zahn, Hinleitwng, ii. p. 166 ff., where references to 
(1) the history, (2) the words of Jesus, are drawn out at length ; 
J. Weiss, Das dlteste Evangelium, 1903, p. 33ff.; Weinel, 
Paulus, 1904, p. 246ff.; P. W. Schmidt, Die Geschichte Jesu, 
1904, ii. pp. 67, 68; Bacon, Story of St. Paul, 1905, p. 53; 
Fairbairn, The Philosophy of the Christian Religion, p. 443 ff. ; 
Chase, Credibility of the Acts of the Apostles, p. 252 ff. ; H. A. A. 
Kennedy, St. Paul's Conceptions of the Last Things, p. 96 ff. ; 
Headlam, Critical Questions, 1903, p. 161 ff.; and the present 
writer would venture to refer to the last lecture in The Testi- 
mony of St. Paul to Christ. 
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15. It has been recently said by Dr. Driver that 
‘the testimony to our blessed Lord’s life and work is 
so much more nearly contemporary with the events 
recorded than can often be shown to be the case in 
the Old Testament, and also so much more varied 
and abundant, that by an elementary principle of 
historical criticism it 1s of proportionately higher 
value.’* This claim to be so nearly contemporary 
with the events of the Gospels may fairly be made 
for the testimony of St. Paul; and even if Dr. 
Zahn is right in refusing to follow the recent trend 
of criticism, which places the Apostle’s conversion 
within a year or two of our Lord’s death, it is 
certain that St. Paul must have been acquainted, 
at a very early date, with those who had known 
the Christ, aed, who had recognized and felt His 

ower (Gal 1819, Ro 167). Professor Schmidt has 
ately argued (The Prophet of Nazareth, p. 157) 


that as the distance of time increased between 
Jesus and the later Pauline literature, the term 
Son of God assumed more and more a metaphysical 
significance. But Professor Schmidt accepts Philip- 
pians as undoubtedly the work of St. Paul. How 
then does he deal with the great Christological pas- 
sage, Ph 26"? We are simply informed that this 
passage may easily be an interpolation (p. 195 f.). 
It seems to the present writer quite beside the 
mark to maintain that, in investigating the facts 
and beliefs which lie between A.D. 30-45, we have no 
contemporary documents, that, in fact, none exist, 
and that our only guide is inference based on 
later writings and developments.t We have al- 
ready seen the inferences to be derived from the 
statements in one of St. Paul’s earliest and prac- 
tically undoubted Epistles, 1 Th., and that these 
inferences of necessity presuppose a preaching and 
teaching considerably anterior in time to the actual 


date of the Epistle mentioned. 

Moreover, we may well ask, What is meant by 
the word ‘contemporary’? General Gordon was 
murdered in the Sudan in 1884. If a man wrote 
an account to-day of the closing years of Gordon’s 
life, we should scarcely refuse to give it the title of 
a contemporary record.t But we are separated 
from the death of Gordon by a longer period of 
time than that which elapsed between the conver- 
sion of St. Paul and his earliest written testimony 
to the belief and practice of the primitive Church.§ 

16. But, further, in any attempt to estimate, how- 
ever briefly, the bearings of modern criticism, it 
must not be forgotten that the Gospels are now 
placed at a much earlier date than formerly. || 


* The Higher Criticism, 1905, pp: ix and 32; cf. also and esp, 
Dr. Driver’s remarks in his LO7'® p. xi, where the same point 
is more fully elaborated : ‘Viewed in the light of the unique 
personality of Christ, as depicted both in the common tradi- 
tion embodied in the Synoptic Gospels and in the personal 
reminiscences underlying the Fourth Gospel, and also as pre- 
supposed by the united testimony of the Apostolic writers 
belonging almost to the same generation, the circumstances are 
such as to forbid the supposition that the facts of-our Lord’s 
life on which the fundamental truths of Christianity depend 
can have been the growth of mere tradition, or are anything 
else than strictly historical. The same canon of historical ecriti- 
cism which authorizes the assumption of tradition in the OT 
forbids it—except within the narrowest limits, as in some of the 
divergences apparent between the parallel narratives of the 
Gospels—in the case of the NT.’ 

+ This is apparently maintained by Dr. Moffatt, Historical 
NT 2, p. 66. ; 

¢ Prebendary Sadler (The Lost Gospel, p. 196), writing in 1876, 
well asks if we should refuse to describe an account of the 
Crimean War (1854-1855) as a contemporary history. 

§ In this connexion we may recall Renan’s words, ‘Jesus is 
known to us by at least. one contemporary piece of evidence, 
that of St. Paul’ (Histoire du Peuple d'Israel, 1887, i. p. xviii). 

|| An excellent summary of data bearing out this in connexion 
with prominent critics is given by Lepin, op. cit. p, Xxxi. Cf. 
also Deissmann, ‘Evangelium und Urchristentum,’ in Beitrdiqe 
zur Weiterentwicklung der Christlichen Religion, 1905 ; and also 
Harnack, Chron. i. pp. 654, 655. In this first volume Dr. Havr- 
nack (1897) places the Synoptic Gospels well within the 1st 


century, and A.D. 110 is assigned as the furthest limit for the 
Gospel of St. John with the Epistles of St. John and the Apoca- | 
lypse. In this and in other respects great jubilation was raised | 
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Strauss long ago maintained that the Gospel story 
would be impregnable if it was certain that 1t was 
written by eye-witnesses, or at all events by men 
who lived close to the events. And this hypothesis 
of Strauss has at least been verified to this extent 
in our day, by the acknowledgment that all three 
of the Synoptics rest in no small degree upon 
genuinely Apostolic sources. Even Jiilicher, who 
places our First Gospel at the year 100 or there- 
abouts, admits that the writer used our Second 
Gospel and a collection of Logia made by St. 
Matthew ; and in this Second Gospel he sees the 
work of John Mark, founded on reminiscences of 
the Petrine circle. And if, as is generally ad- 
mitted, the writer of our Third Gospel employed 
Mark and the Matthean Logia among his chief 
means of information, he, too, must have based a 
great part of his work upon two Apostolic sources. * 

The force of St. Paul’s contemporary testimony 
we have already noted, and we are now able to 
point in addition to the Apostolic sources under- 
fine our Gospels. And thus we have a twofold 
guarantee against the alleged process of idealiza- 
tion which magnified by degrees the deeds and 
sayings of Jesus, a theory which, as M. Lepin 
observes, is urged by writers in many respects so 
far removed from each other as Schmiedel and 
Loisy.+ 

17. And if modern criticism has strengthened the 
external evidence for the early date of our Gospels, 
may we not say that it has strengthened the in- 
ternal evidence also? If we turn, for example, to 
the Gospel of St. John, we find a remarkable 
testimony in Furrer’s well-known Leben Jesu 
Christi (1905), a testimony the force of which is 
increased when we remember the writer’s close ac- 
quaintance with the geography of the Holy Land. 
Thus Furrer speaks of the definite and exact 
geographical notices which are scattered up and 
down the pages of the Fourth Gospel, many of 
which we know only through the author of the 
book, and which correspond so thoroughly to the 
actual conditions.t The narrator must thus have 
been a man who was acquainted with the home of 
Jesus by his own personal observation, so that we 
have the feeling that we are able to realize the 
scenes as it were with our own bodily eyes. If we 
consider the picture drawn by the Synoptists, we 
are again struck with its vivid reality, its truthful 
correspondence to the conditions, social and poli- 
tical, of the country, its acquaintance with the 
religious parties of the Jews and the Messianic 
hopes of the people, with its curious mixture of 
a foreign civilization and government with the 
hereditary customs and judicial procedure of the 
Jews. But the picture thus presented to us could 
not have been drawn except by the hands of men 
contemporary with the events which they purport 


at Dr. Harnack’s conservatism ; but he soon made it clear that 
the acceptance of the date or the authorship of a book by no 
means involves the acceptance of its contents. Hiihn’s series 
of ‘Helps to the Understanding of the Bible,’ which has had a 
large circulation in Germany, is not very satisfactory in relation 
to the Gospels. Htihn, however, admits that the ‘ Logia’ which 
were used by Matthew, if not composed by him, date before 
A.D. 70. Of the author of the Gospel of Mark he holds that 
nothing definite can be known ; but at the same time he speaks 
of Matthew as composed after 70, and of Mark as being of an 
earlier date. Luke is the latest of the three, and, like so many 
advanced critics, Hihn places Luke after 70 0n the ground of 
2121-24. But it does not increase our confidence in Hiihn’s 
researches when he places St. John’s Gospel at 135-140, and 
gives as one,of his chief reasons the passage Jn 543, in which 
he sees a reference to Bar Cochba (a.p. 132), who came ‘in his 
own name,’ and was recognized as the Messiah of the Jews (Das 
Newe Testament, 1904, p. 13 ff.). In answer to Huhn’s inference 
from Lk 2121 see Blass, Philology of the Gospels, 1898, p. 41. 

*See Biblical World (Chicago), December 1895, art. ‘ Sources 
of the Life of Christ,’ by Professor Burton ; and the Church 
Quarterly Review, January 1905, art. ‘The Synoptic Gospels 
and Recent Literature,’ pp. 416, 417. : 

t Op. ert. pp. xlviii-l. 

t See, further, Sanday, Criticism of the Fourth Gospel, p. 113, 
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to describe. It would have been impossible after the 
fall of Jerusalem in A.D. 70 and the entire boule- 
versement which that catastrophe caused, to re- 
create, as it were, the conditions which prevailed 
socially, politically, religiously before that capital 
event.* This impression of truthfulness which the 
contents of our Gospels cannot fail to make, is wit- 
nessed to even in quarters in which we might not 
altogether expect it. Thus Jiilicher speaks of our 
Gospels as of priceless value as authorities for the 
history of Jesus; and even if much of their data 
may be uncertain, Jiilicher nevertheless maintains 
that ‘the impression of the Saviour which they 
leave on the reader’s mind is a faithful one; if the 
total picture of Jesus which we obtain from the 
Synoptics displays all the magic of reality, this . . . 
is owing to the fact that they . . . painted Jesus 
as they found Him already existing in the Christian 
communities, and that their model corresponded in 
all essentials to the original.’+ 

18. In concluding this article, it will not be un- 
fitting, especially in a Dictionary devoted to the sub- 
ject of ‘Christ and the Gospels,’ to emphasize once 
again theimportance attached to the Person of Christ 
in the current literature of to-day. It would be easy 
to refer in this connexion to the statements made 
by representative writers in England and America. 
We turn, e.g., to Professor Nash’s History of the 
Higher Criticism, and we find him speaking (p. 25) 
of ‘that Christ who is humanity’s Amen to all the 
Divine promises’; or to Dr. P. Gardner’s Historic 
View of the NT, and we find him maintaining 
(pp. 88-91) that the founder of Christianity stands 
above all other religious teachers.t Even Professor 
Schmidt can speak again and again of the wonder- 
ful personality of Jesus : ‘ While other teachers may 
and will do much for our modern world, the heal- 
ing, purging, elevating influence of Jesus is of 
priceless value. No man can come into contact 
with him without feeling that life goes out of him’ 
(The Prophet of Nazareth, p. 360). 

At the Liverpool Church Congress, 1904, one of 
the speakers on NT criticism, Professor F. C. 
Burkitt, remarked at the close of his speech that 
the only time when Christians would have cause 
to be afraid was when the far off figure of Jesus 
Chriss no longer attracted the critic and the stu- 
dent, but that there was no evidence that that day 
was within sight. The last statement finds ample 
corroboration in the English and German litera- 
ture of to-day. We may look again at the little 
series of popular books to which reference has been 
made as in progress of publication for the German 

ople. One of them is entitled Die Quellen des 
eis Jesu, by Professor Wernle of Basle, whose 
name is widely known in England for his works on 
the Gospels and the Beginnings of the Christian 
Religion. Here again we find this same primary 
importance attached to the Life and Person of 
Jesus, in spite of so much which betrays impa- 
tience of any definite dogmatic teaching. What- 


* Swete, Critical Questions, pp. 47, 48; and Lepin, op. cit. 

p- XXI-XXX. ' ne 

+ See Church Quarterly Review, l.c. p. 411; and also Julicher, 
Binleitung in das NT, p. 294. ” : 

t In a noteworthy passage (vp. cit. p. 100) the same writer 
says, after referring to the fact that Jesus does not use the 
phrase ‘ Our Father in heaven’ as jacluding both Himself and 
His disciples : ‘It would not show a want of the critical spirit to 
go further than this, and to maintain with Professor Harnack 
that Jesus assigned a special significance to His death in rela- 
tion to the forgiveness of sins, claimed an unique dignity as 
Kine and Lord, regarded His death as a passage to glory, and 
anticipated a speedy return to the earth as judge.’ Itis dis- 
appointing to read the next paragraph : ‘ Yet I cannot persuade 
myself that on strictly historical grounds these statements could 

definitely established.’ 

. See, a, Fairbairn, Christ in Modern Theology, pp. 18, 21; 
and Sir Oliver Lodge in Hibbert Journal, Apr. 1906, p. 644, 
where he ‘accepts the general consensus of Christendom as 
testifying to the essentially Divine character of Christ.’ 


ever else, in Wernle’s view, we may learn from 
St. Paul, we may at all events learn this, that in 
Jesus, notwithstanding the fact that He died a 
death of shame on the cross, St. Paul saw_ his 
own life and that of the world divided, as it 
were, into two pa Jesus, without Jesus. 
In Jesus we behold a man who helps us to under- 
stand aright ourselves, the world, and God; who 
accompanies us as the truest friend and guide in 
the needs and struggles of the present, and to 
whom we can entrust ourselves with all confidence 
for the future. In the same series Professor 
Pfleiderer, who discusses the preparation for Chris- 
tianity, finds in the sentence, ‘The Word was 
made flesh,’ the dividing line between the man 
and varied speculations of philosophy and the full 
and actual manifestation of the Divine Logos in 
the life of the Son of God (Vorbereitung des Chris- 
tentums in der Griechischen Philosophie, p. 66). 
Another writer, Dr. Bousset, to whom reference 
has been made, and who is also well known to 
English readers, expresses himself in the little 
book Was wissen wir von Jesus ?, which H. Holtz- 
mann recommends as the best guide-book for the 
German laity, in almost rapturous language : 

“Gradually there rises before us a Form in which the soul 
rejoices, the Form of the great liberator, the mighty opponent 
of all forms of Pharisaism, and at all times the great upholder of 
simplicity in religion, And more even than this: there stands 
before us the Form of Jesus the friend of sinners, the preacher 
of the forgiveness of sins, who in all the greatness of His own 
moral strength condescends with all the tenderness of a woman 
to the lost and the outcast, the Form of One who, conscious of 
victory, could unite His disciples to Himself by an everlasting 
bond when the last sad night of His earthly life had come and 
death stood before His eyes.’ 

In this Personality Bousset finds the true origin 
of Christianity. Other factors no doubt contri- 
buted, but there was one factor above and beyond 
them all, the Person of Jesus. Jewish Messianic 
hopes, Greek philosophy, the social conditions of 
the Roman Empire, the organization and the spirit 
of the religious social clubs and of the mysteries, 
all these contributed. One by one, in a few graphic 
pages, Bousset passes them in review, and shows 
how each of them was insuflicient alone, because 
each of them wanted the distinctive power which 
made Christianity all-sufficient and all-victorious, 
the power of a life-giving Personality, the possessor 
and the bestower of new spiritual agencies, the 
bringer of life out of death. In words of almost 
evangelical fervour Bousset proclaims the presence 
in history of this unique personal power. None can 
doubt the power of personality in the religious life, 
and all religions which occupy the foremost place 
in the world testify to this In some measure more 
or less.* 

In face of such acknowledgments, we cease to 
wonder that von Soden in his recent Die wich- 
tigsten Fragen im Leben Jesu, 1904, devotes so 
much of his book to a consideration of the 
Personality of Jesus (p. 82ff.). Amongst other 
matters of varied interest, he points out that there 
is no evidence that Jesus was influenced in any 
direct manner by Buddha or Plato, or by Philo 
and his predecessors (p. 108). He was the child of 
His people and country, He knew no foreign litera- 
ture (p. 109), He was far removed from any asso- 
ciation with the hard and gloomy character of 
Pharisaic piety, but at the same time His life was 
in harmony with all that was best in the Jewish and 


*This insistence upon the importance of the personal in- 
fluence is again notably marked in one of the most recent of 
popular ‘ Lives’ of Jesus by Dr. Furrer of Zurich. See, ¢.7., the 
closing page of his Leben Jesu, 1905, p. 261, in which, after 
insisting upon regarding Jesus as man, he ends, as he himself 
expresses it, with the confession of the centurion, “This man 
was the Son of God.’ Furrer’s treatment of his theme is marked 
by reverence and sympathy. and he rightly points out that, 
until the heart is in sympathy, no justice can be done to the 
holiest portraiture of humanity (Vorwort, p. v). " 
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Greek types of humanity, and von Soden concludes 
his book (p. 111) by saying that this Personality 
which was beyond the invention of the Evangelists, 
and which is presented to us in a picture which 
knows no flaw, is an irrefutable, integral fact, and 
the wonder of wonders in the world’s history rich 
in wonders. (See, further, the same writer’s Ur- 
christliche Literaturgeschichte, p. 5). 

Once more; we turn to H. Wendt, another 
German well known in England, not only by 
his works on the Teaching of Jesus and the 
Gospel of St. John, but by two lectures delivered 
in this country in 1904. He speaks of the signi- 
ficance of Jesus in revelation (The Idea and 
Reality of Revelation, p. 28 tt.). Jesus is for him 
the highest revelation of God, although not the 
only one.* At the foundation of all the forms of 
Christianity there is a reverence for Jesus Christ 
as Saviour and Mediator. And Wendt concludes 
by assuring us that a large number of the German 
theologians of to-day aspire to lead Christianity 
back to its original form, to the pO and 
sublimity of the primitive teaching of Jesus (p. 
91). There is much in such acknowledgments 
which carries us back to the confession of A. 
Réville. For him ‘Jesus is supremely great,’ and 
he adds, ‘ Let us fear nothing as to the glory of the 
Son of Man. We owe it to Him, to the Divine 
ideal dwelling within Him, that we know ourselves 
to be the children of God ; it is in His pure heart 
that love between God and man has been realized, 
and in this He possesses a crown which none can 
ever take from Him’ (History of the Doctrine of the 
Deity of Jesus Christ, Eng. tr. p. 164). 

In such utterances as these, which might be 
easily multiplied, although they fall very far short 
of the language of the Church and the Creeds, 
we mark how the interest of thoughtful minds in 
Germany, America, France, England is centred 
in the Person of Christ, and how also many of 
these writers whom we have mentioned admit that 
there was a relationship between Jesus and the 
Father so intimate as to be, if not metaphysical, 
ye at all events unique, and that this is conceded 

y critics who would depreciate St. Luke’s opening 


narrative of the Gospel history or St. Peter’s con- 
fession at Czesarea Philippi (Mt 161%). 

And as we listen to such utterances, sometimes 
full of ar pe and confidence, sometimes full of 


pathos and tender religious feeling, we are con- 
scious that the old question, ‘Lord, to whom shall 
we go?’ has not lost its interest for the world or 
for ourselves, and we thankfully recognize the 
acknowledgment rendered even i. the spirit of 
criticism and inquiry, as it searches into the will 
and the teaching of Him who alone is the Revealer 
ft the Father, ‘Thou hast the words of eternal 
ife. 
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eine this book (p. 88) Wendt speaks of the Gospel type of 
Christian piety which has no analogy in other religions, and 
the significance of salvation by Jesus Christ is found in His reve- 
lation, as perfect Son of God, of God’s fatherly love, and in the 
powerful impulse which He has exerted on men to draw them 
into this blessed sonship. This Gospel type, he adds, has found 
its expression in Apostolic times in many great passages of the 
Pauline letters, and above all in the First Epistle of St. John, 
which Wendt regards as the genuine work of the disciple who 
stood nearest to Jesus, the most beautiful record of a mind 
directly inspired by His words and life. 
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CROSS, CROSS-BEARING.—For the historical 


aspects of the literal cross, see CRUCIFIXION. 

The English word ‘ cross’ is from the Latin crwa through the 
French croix, Old French and Middle English crois. But 
orevpos (from icrnus) is not synonymous with cruz, but was 
originally a wider term, and, like zed), meant a stake (Hom., 
Herod., Thuc., Xen.). In the NT, however (not present in 
LXX), it is used only in the sense of cruz. 

This article deals only with the figurative uses 
of the term in the Gospels or in relation to the 
death of Christ on the cross as interpreted in the 
Acts and Epistles. For the archeological and 
magical history of the sign of the cross outside 
as well as within the pale of Christianity, see 
Zockler’s Das Kreuz Christi (1875 [Eng. tr. 1878), 
Goblet d’Alviella’s Migration of Symbols (1894), 
and his art. ‘Cross’ in Hastings’ forthcoming 
Dictionary of Religion and Ethics. The true 
mysticism in the cross of Christ as conceived by 
St. Paul comes properly before us. 

1. The use of the word by Jesus in the sense of 
cross-bearing.—On three separate occasions Jesus 
spoke of cross-bearing as essential to discipleship. 
The first is in Mt 10%, when He sent out the 
Twelve on a special preaching tour at the close of 
the Galilean ministry, just a little over a year 
before His death. Meyer, in loco, considers this 
passage proleptically misplaced by St. Matthew, 
and thinks it should come after Mt 16%. But 
there is no need of this supposition, for the figure 
of bearing one’s cross would be quite intelligible 
to Jews since the days of Antiochus Epiphanes, 
Alexander Janneus, and Varus. Josephus (BJ 
V. x1. 1) even says that Titus crucified so many 
that there were not places for the crosses, or 
crosses for the victims. The Jews themselves had 
not favoured crucifixion, save Alexander Jannzeus 
the ‘Thracian’ in spirit. Broadus (on Mt 16%4) 
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rightly denies that this saying of Jesus about 
bearing one’s cross is an anachronism before His 
own crucifixion. He did bear His own cross (Jn 
19"), perhaps the crosspiece properly speaking ; 
but so did the criminals usually who were cruci- 
fied, for Plutarch says: &kaoros Kaxovpywv Expéper 
Tov abrod craupsy (de Sera Num. Vind. 9). It is a 
general illustration that the disciples could have 
easily understood, though they were not yet able 
to see the evident prophetic allusion to’ Christ’s 
own literal experience. It is not without special 
point that Jesus thus expressed the fundamental 
principle of self-sacrifice under the image of the 
cross. He did not plainly say that He would be 
crucified till shortly before His death (Mt 201), 
but Jesus Himself is conscious of the death on the 
cross which ‘He himself will be called upon to 
endure’ (Meyer on Mt 164). 

The second time that Christ spoke of cross- 
bearing was when He rebuked Peter for playing 
the part of Satan (Mk 8%, Mt 16%, Lk 9%). On 
the first occasion the Master was giving directions 
to the disciples about their preaching, but here He 
addressed this vivid condition of discipleship ‘unto 
all’ (Lk 9°) as a ‘deterrent in a high degree, sug- 
gesting a procession of furciferi headed by Jesus 
and consisting of His followers’ (Swete on Mk 8*). 
Many of the followers of Judas and Simon in 
Galilee had been crucified (Jos. Ant. xv. x. 10). 
St. Luke adds ‘daily,* though the aorist term 
dparw is used. The permanence of this cross- 
bearing is cabbusiced by the present tense of 
‘follow’ (axodovGeirw). 

St. Luke alone gives the third use of the expres- 
sion (14°), and it is in Pera, not long before the 
raising of Lazarus from the dead. In this instance 
Bacrafw, not afpw, is used, the only NT example of 
the figurative, as Jn 1917 is the only NT instance 
of the literal, use of the verb with oravpés (Plummer, 
Internat. Crit. Com. in loco). 

2. The term ‘ Crucified’ comes to be a favourite 
one with the name of Jesus. The angels at the 
empty tomb speak of ‘Jesus the Nazarene, the 
Crucified One’ (Incody fnretre tov Nafapnvory tov 
écravpwuévov, Mk 16°, Mt 28°). St. Peter in his 
great address on the day of Pentecost charges 
the Jews with having crucified Jesus (Ac 2%). 
He repeats the charge when brought before the 
Sanhedrin (41°). St. Peter elsewhere always (Ac 
5°9 1089, 1 P 24) speaks of Christ as hanging on a 
tree ({’\ov) ; but this non-classical use of fvAoy as 
equal to gibbet or cross (the stocks in Ac 16%) is 
found in the LXX as tr. for Heb. py (Gn 40" etc.). 
St. Paul so uses the term also in Ac 13” and Gal 
373 (quotation here from Dt 21%). Each example 
in the NT is a quotation from the LXX. But in 
the LXX £évdov does not refer to crucifixion, but 
rather to the prohibited nailing up of unburied 
bodies after the manner of the heathen nations 
(18 31%). But St. Paul speaks rather of ‘ Christ 
crucified,’ more properly, ‘Christ as crucified’ (pre- 
dicate), Xpurdv ésravpwuévoy (1 Co 1*), and once 
he sharply accents the idea by saying 'Incodv Xpiordv 
Kal Totrov éoravpwyuévoy (1 Co 2”), in opposition to 
his Judaizing opponents. This was his method of 
openly setting forth (rpoeypdgy) Jesus as crucified 
(Gal 31), like a public placard. The blindness ot 
the enemies of Christ comes out in St. Paul’s use of 
the term with the Lord of glory (1 Co 2°), and yet 
He was crucified in weakness (2 Co 134). Rev 118 
merely identifies Jerusalem as the city where Jesus 
was crucified. 

3. The cross as the epitome of the gospel.—The 
disciples naturally passed to this idea when they 
came to understand the meaning of the death of 
Christ. The cross that had seemed the destruction 
of their hopes (Lk 24*') now became the symbol of 
the gospel of grace. ‘But we preach Christ cruci- 


fied’ (1 Co 1%), says St. Paul, as opposed to Jewish 
spectacular apocalyptics and Greek philosophizing ; 
and he preached nothing else, not simply at Corinth, 
for he had done so at Athens (Ac 17%), and this 
was the settled purpose of his ministry (1 Co 2°). 
It was not the example of Jesus that St. Paul 
preached, but Jesus as the crucified Saviour, who, 
and not Paul, was crucified ‘in your behalf’ 
(1 Co 1%), It was, in fact, by His death on the 
cross that Jesus made the sacrifice for our sins, in 
our behalf, and in our stead. We are under (74) 
a curse (Gal 3'°), and Christ became a curse (kardpa) 
for (v7rép) us, and so redeemed us from (éx) or out 
from under the curse of the Law (v.!%). He became 
the curse, and came between us and the overhang- 
ing law of God. 

This conception of the cross reappears in Col 1”, 
where Jesus is said to have made peace and recon- 
ciliation with God possible according to the good 
pleasure of God ‘through the blood of his cross.’ 
The word ‘ blood’ is probably used here to empha- 
size, against the early Docetic Gnostics, the reality 
of the human nature of Jesus. So in Col 2" by a 
vivid image the Law itself is represented as nailed 
to the cross with the body of Christ, and so taken 
out of the way and no longer binding on us as a 
means of salvation (cf. Ro 7+). In Eph 2* the cross 
is presented as the basis for a double reconciliation, 
both with God and so with each other, ‘ through 
the cross, having slain the enmity thereby.’ So 
both Jew and Gentile have ‘access in one Spirit 
unto the Father,’ and the middle wall of partition 
is broken down. They form one body in Christ, 
the Church of all the elect of which Christ is head, 
one newman. ‘The word of the cross’ (1 Co 138), 
then, is St. Paul’s message to men. It was to 
proclaim this truth that Christ sent him forth 
(1 Co 1); and this he will do by holding fast to 
the great essential fact rather than by fine-spun 
theories (1 Co 1" 2°), lest the gospel be emotied of 
all real power (xevw67). 

4, The shame of the cross.—It was a real shame 
that Jesus underwent when He suffered on the 
cross as a common malefactor. The Jews con- 
sidered as accursed one whose dead body merely 
was hung upon a gibbet, and St. Paul recognized 
this shame as belonging to Jesus (Gal 3%). Jesus 
not only foresaw the fact and the character of 
His death, but was fully aware of the shame 
of the cross. This death, called by Cicero ‘ crud- 
elissimum teterrimumque’ (in Verr. v. 64), had 
its side of glory to Jesus, who saw the joy in store 
at the end (ayri) of the race, and so consciously 
despised the shame (He 12). Here oravpés is used 
without the article, as in Ph 28, ‘in order to fix 
attention on the nature of the death’ (Westcott). 
It is in Ph 28 that the cross is used to express ‘the 
very lowest point of Christ’s humiliation’ (Vin- 
cent). Jesus became obedient uéxps Oavdrov, Oavdrov 
d¢ cravpod. It is the bottom rung in the ladder 
that led down from the throne of God. The cross 
was a real stumbling-block to the disciples them- 
selves till they were convinced of the fact of the 
resurrection of Jesus from the dead. It remained. 
to the unbelieving Jews an insuperable barrier. 
It was so when Jesus spoke of it before the event 
(Jn 128-34 “Who is this Son of man?’). St. Paul 
found that Christ crucified was to the sign-seeking 
Jews a stumbling-block (1Co 1%). The writer of 
Hebrews (13%) urges Christians to go outside the 
camp of Jidaism, as Jesus suffered outside the 
gate, when it was clear that the two ways must 
part, ‘ bearing his reproach.’ The follower of Jesus 
must not be ashamed of the shame of the cross. 
Some of the Judaizers, indeed, were not willing to 
‘be persecuted for the cross of Christ’ (Gal 67), 
but St. Paul did not seek to escape ‘the stumbling- 
block of the cross’ (Gal 5"). Indeed, some carried 
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their dislike of the cross to the point of enmity 
(Ph 38). These men would endure neither persecu- 
tion nor self-denial. But the philosophical Greeks 
took the matter more lightly, and considered the 
preaching of the cross to be foolishness (1 Gol); 
though in truth the cross reveals the hitherto 
hidden wisdom of God (1 Co 2). 

While the Christian is to share the shame of the 
cross, he is not to add to the suffering of Christ 
by erucifying Him afresh (dvacravpéw, He 6°). 

5. The triumph of the cross over the flesh and the 
world.—In a mystic, yet real, sense the Christian 
is crucified with Christ on the cross: Xpur@ ouve- 
cravpwua, St. Paul said of himself (Gal 2”), It is 
‘areal crucifixion of heart and will’ (Rendall). 
This spiritual crucifixion of the old man on the 
cross is the common experience of all genuine 
believers (Gal 5%4, Ro 6°) who have died to sin and 
have entered into the new life in Christ as sym- 
bolized by baptism. In a word, the power of the 
world over St. Paul’s fleshly nature is broken by 
the cross of Christ. There is a double crucifixion 
between him and the world (Gal 6"), The world 
in its sinful aspects is dead to him and he to it. 
Hence not only is St. Paul not ashamed of the 
eross of Christ, as the Judaizers are who are seek- 
ing to enslave the Gentiles to the ceremonial law 
(Gal 6”), but he finds his only ground of glorying 
in the cross of our Lord Jesus Christ (Gal 61) 
This sublime mysticism does not degenerate into 
magic and crucifixes. The true philosophy of the 
cross lies in the spiritual interpretation of man’s 
victorious conflict with sin, which is made possible 
by the shameful death of the Son of God on the 
cross as the supreme expression of the love of the 
Father for sinful men, and as the propitiatory 
sacrifice on the basis of which the repentant soul 
can find access to the Father. The ‘blood of the 
cross’ lies at the root of redemptive grace as set 
forth by Jesus (Mt 26%), by St. Peter (1 P 1°), by 
St. Paul (Ro 3*4f), by the writer of Hebrews (91%), 
and by St. John (1 Jn 1’). 

Mention should be made of the ingenious theory 
of Prof. C. C. Everett in his Gospel of Paul, which 
denies the penal character of the death of Christ 
on the cross, and sees in this supreme event only 
the ceremonial defilement which Christians share 
who take Christ as Lord and who thus likewise 
become accursed (Gal 31%), and so have the power 
of the Law over them removed. But this theory 
misses the deeper aspects of the whole problem, by 
overstraining an incidental truth connected with 
the death of Christ on the cross. See the matter 
well disposed of by Bruce, St. Pawil’s Conception of 
Christianity, p. 184 ff. 

LireraTurE.—Zockler, Das Kreuz Christi (1875); Brandt, Die 
Evangelische Geschichte, etc. (1893); Fulda, Das Kreuz und 
die Kreuzigqung (1878); Lipsius, de Cruce (1595); Everett, The 
Gospel of Paul (1893); articles on ‘Cross’ in Hastings’ DB, in 
Smith’s DB, in Herzog’s PRE, and in the Encyc. Bibl.; Cremer, 
Bibl.-Theol. Lex. of NT Greek (1892); the Lives of Christ and 
Paul; the critical Commentaries ; the Biblical Theologies. 

A. T. ROBERTSON, 

CROWD.—In many passages of the Gospels we 
read of the rapid gathering of a crowd around 
Jesus. The healing of the man with the withered 
hand seems to have been the first occasion on 
which a great company was drawn to Him by 
curiosity or by the hope of healing. ‘His fame 
went throughout all Syria.” The multitude was 
gathered from Galilee, Jerusalem, Judea, Tdu- 
mea, and from the district round Tyré and Sidon ; 
the whole country was moved (Mt 435, Mk 37°, 
Lk6'7-"), When Jesus retired for quiet to a desert 
place after receiving the news of the death of John 
the Baptist, He was followed by a crowd of five 
thousand people (Mt 1434) Mk 64, Lk 9g). The 
words used for ‘crowd’ are Sy\os and mAAO0s (both 
usually rendered ‘multitude’? in EV, but in 
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Mk 2! 527-30, Lk 819 19%, &yAos is tr. ‘press’ [RV 
‘crowd’]). In classical Greek 1\7@0s means the 
common people, the plebs, as opposed to dxXos, the 
inchoate throng that comes together on any special 
occasion, the turba. But in the NT the distine- 
tion is not uniformly maintained ; in Mk 37° the 
words are used interchangeably. St. Luke is more 
exact in his use of language, and in Ac 15% uses 
7)\AOo0s in a technical sense, common enough in the 
inscriptions, as meaning the membership of a 
political or religious association in its totality 
(Deissmann, Bible Studies, Eng. tr. 232). The 
question arises whether there were any special cir- 
cumstances in those days that favoured the coming 
together of such masses of people upon very short 
notice. 

4. The Messianic expectation was the motive of 
many such gatherings. The misgovernment under 
the Herods had cast the nation’s thoughts back 
upon God, and the Messianic hope awakened with 
new power. The attention that John the Baptist 
attracted was due to the belief that he was the 
Messiah, a belief that he took pains to shatter. 
To John there flocked at the outset of his ministry 
the people in the neighbourhood, but afterwards 
the movement reached the north and the inflam- 
mable Galilee. Jos. (Ant. XVUI. v. 2) says that 
John was put to death because Herod feared lest 
the crowds he was gathering about him should 
‘put it into his power and inclination to raise a 
rebellion, for they seemed ready to do anything 
he should advise.’ It was in consequence of a 
similar movement among the Samaritans that 
Pilate was recalled. The bloodshed with which 
the movement was checked led to an information 
being laid against him at Rome (Jos. Ant. XVII. 
iv. 2). It is clear from these incidents that the 
Messianic hope was very present with the people ; 
and whenever the times raised up a man who 
seemed to have a distinctive message, the Jews 
were more than willing to flock to listen to him. 

2. The splendid road system of Palestine facili 
tated the gathering of such crowds. The Romans 
made their roads partly on commercial grounds, 
and partly to permit of the passage of troops 
among the turbulent people. The commerce of 
the country must have been considerable in spite 
of the grinding taxation. Herod’s annual income 
(Jos. Ant. XVII. xi. 4) was 900 talents, nearly 
£400,000 of our money. The regular raising of 
such a sum implies a settled trade, and much 
coming and going between different parts of the 
country. The excellence of the roads is borne 
witness to by the fact that the Roman procurator, 
who resided at Cresarea, could reach Jerusalem 
with troops by way of Antipatris in less than 
twenty-four hours. The distance is about sixty 
miles. Along these splendid roads the erowd 
would stream on the first hint of the appearance of 
one who might be the Messiah. 

3. The small size of the country must also be 
remembered. Palestine bulks so large in spiritual 
significance that one is apt to forget how small it 
is. And yet from the shore of the Dead Sea one 
may view the glittering snow of Hermon, while 
from the hill above Nazareth may be seen on the 
one hand the ships in the Mediterranean, and on 
the other the rolling hills of Gilead. This land, only 
about jth the size of England, was densely popu- 
lated. To-day its population is a little over 600,000, 
but in OT and Roman times must have been very 
much larger. 2 8 24° implies a population of 
6,500,000 ; and, while it may be questioned whether 
the land ever could have carried so great a popula- 
tion as this, it is clear, both from the notices in 
history and from the existing ruins, that the desola- 
tions of to-day were formerly densely peopled. 
The population in the time of Christ is generally 
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reckoned to have been about 23 millions (Sanday, 
Sacred Sites of the Gospels, p. 16). See, further, 
art. MULTITUDE. R. Bruck TAYLOR. 


CROWN OF THORNS (ocrégavos & dxavOdy or 
axdvOwos orépavos, Mt 27%, Mk 15'7, Jn 192: 5), This 
was plaited by the soldiers and placed on Christ’s 
head in mockery of His claim to Kingship, after 
Pilate had condemned Him to be scourged. It 
was a garland hastily twisted from the twigs of 
some thorny plant, which it is difticult now to 
identify. Tristram (Nat. Hist. of the Bible, p. 429) 
supposes it was the thorn-tree or nubdk of the 
Arabs, which is very common in the warmer parts 
of Palestine. It abounds near Jerusalem, grows to 
a great size; its twigs are tough and pliant, and 
the spikes very sharp and numerous. Others 
incline to think it was the Zizyphus Spina- 
christi, a spiny plant covered with sharp prickles. 
The purpose of the soldiers was rather, perhaps, 
mockery of the Jews than cruelty to Christ. 
Pliny speaks (HV) of ‘the meanest of crowns, a 
thorny one.’ 

In the writings of St. Paul a crown is promised 
to faithful followers of Christ, and in many parts 
of the NT Christ Himself is spoken of as wearing 
a crown. Sometimes the word fora victor’s wreath 
is used (crégavos), and sometimes that for a royal 
erown (diadnua).* The emblematic significance, 
afterwards seen by the Church in the crown of 
thorns, is possibly hinted at in He 2° ‘crowned 
with glory and honour.’ As a sacrificial victim, 
in being led out to death, often wore a garland of 
flowers, so Jesus, in the eyes of God and His own 
disciples, even in suffering the deepest humiliation, 
wears a crown of glory. In the death of Christ 
His Church sees mankind crowned with life, be- 
cause the law of sin and death was thereby abro- 
gated, and the Kingdom of heaven opened to all 
believers. The thorns with which a hostile world 
pierced the Saviour’s brows are an emblem of the 
sin of man, the curse of thistles and thorns having 
been threatened after the Fall (see Dr. H. Mac- 
millan’s Winistry of Nature, ch. v., where this idea 
is finely worked out). But these wounds become 
the world’s salvation. Through the sinful cruelty 
of man new life comes to a condemned world. 
God thus makes the wrath of man to praise Him. 
What was meant as derision is really a prediction 
of glory. See also art. THORN. 

Davip M. W. LAIRD. 

CRUCIFIXION.—Crucifixion was originally an 
Oriental punishment. It was practised by the 
Persians (Herod. ix. 122), by the Phcenicians and 
their colonists the Carthaginians (Valer. ii. 7), and 
by the Egyptians (Thue. iv. 110). It was practised 
also by the Greeks, probably in imitation of the 
Persians (Plut. Alex. 72. §2), and by the Romans, 
who, though Cicero ascribes its introduction to 
Tarquinius Superbus, probably learned it from 
their enemies the Carthaginians. Regarding it, 
however, as an ignominious doom, the Romans 
reserved it for slaves (whence it was called servile 
supplicium), the worst sort of criminals such as 
robbers (Sen. Zp. vii.), and provincials. To inflict 
it on a Roman citizen was reckoned an impiety 
(Cie. in Verr. v. 66). It was a horrible punish- 
ment. Cicero designates it erudelissimum teter- 
rimumgue supplicium. The verb cognate to crux, 
‘cross,’ was cruciare, ‘to torture’ (cf. ‘excruciat- 
ing’). 

There were two kinds of cross : : 

4. The crux simplex, which was a single stake. 
Sometimes the victim was fastened to it by his 
hands and feet, the former being extended above 


* The distinction between criozves, the badge of merit, and 
3ie3nue, the badge of royalty, is not consistently observed in 
Hellenistic Greek (see Encyc. Bibi. i. 963). 
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his head. Usually, however, it was a sharpened 
stake (cxddoy), and the victim was impaled upon 
it. It passed through the length of his body, 
issuing from his mouth. Cf. Sen. Mp. xiv. : ‘ad- 
actum per medium hominem qui per os emergat 
stipitem’ ; ef. de Consol. ad Mure. xx. The former 
method was called afixio, the latter infixio. 

2. The crux compacta, which was composed of 
two pieces. It had three forms: (1} The erux 
decussata XX, called also the crux Andreana, be- 
cause it is said to be the cross on which St. 
Andrew suffered at Patra. It was this form of 
cross that the Fathers had in view when in the 
crossing of Jacob’s hands as he blessed Ephraim 
and Manasseh (Gn 48!-4) they saw a prophecy of 
the Crucifixion. Cf. Tert. de Bapt. § 8; Isid. 
Pel. Epp. i. 362. (2) The crux commissa or St. 


Anthony’s cross, resembling the letter T. Cf. 
Barn. Hp. § 9; Luc. Jud. Vocal. §12. The up- 


right was called stipes or staticulwm, and the 
transom patibulum or antenna. (3) The crux im- 
massa, Which had the top of the upright protruding 
above the transom, ¢. From the middle of the 
upright there projected a peg, the seat (sedile) or 
horn (corn), on which, to support its weight, the 
body rested as on a saddle. Cf. Iren. adv. Her. 
i. 36. § 2: ‘Ipse habitus crucis fines et summitates 
habet quinque, duos in longitudine et duos in lati- 
tudine, et unum in medio in quo requiescat qui 
clavis afiigitur’; Just. Mart. Dial. ¢. Tryph. p. 
318 C (ed. Sylburg.): 7d &y 7 péow myywipevoy ws 
xépas Kal avrd eexov éorly, éf @ emoxodyTat of craup- 
ovMevoL. 

It was generally assumed in early times that the 
cross on which Jesus suffered was a crux immissa. 
Thus Augustine (iz Psalm. ciii. § 14) finds in Eph 318 
a mystic allusion to the cross: ‘ breadth’ being the 
transom on which His hands were outstretched ; 
‘length,’ the upright on which His body was 
fastened ; ‘height,’ the head of the upright pro- 
truding above the transom; ‘depth,’ the lower 
end buried in the earth. And it is a confirmation 
of this opinion that the board inscribed with His 
name and accusation was put up over His head 
(Mt 27%), apparently on the projection of the 
upright. 

The early Apologists fancifully defended the sacred symbol of 
the cross against the sneers of unbelievers by pointing to its 
appearance everywhere, as though nature and art alike did 
homage to it. It is seen in the quarters of the heaven, two 
transverse lines, as it were, running from N. to 8, and from 
E. to W.; in a bird soaring upward with spread wings; in a 
man swimming or praying with outstretched hands; in the 
nose and eyebrows of the human face; in a ghip’s mast and 
yard ; in a galley’s oars projecting on either side ; in the yoke 
of a plough and the handle of a spade ; in the shape of trophies 
and fasces.* See TREE. 

The cruciarius was spared no circumstance of 
ignominy. He was required to carry the transom 
to the place of execution ; + he was driven thither 
with goad and scourge along the most frequented 
streets, that the populace might profit by so signal 
an exhibition of the terrors of justice ; and a herald 
went before, bearing a board whereon the victim’s 
name and offence were inscribed.t Thus burdened 
and tormented, Jesus went His sorrowful way from 
the Preetorium till He reached the gate of the city 
(Mt 2782); and there His strength failed, and He 
could go no farther. Tradition has it that He 
fell. The soldiers relieved Him of His burden, 
and, impressing Simon of Cyrene, laid it on his 
shoulders. Even then Jesus was unable to walk 
unsupported, and had to be borne along to the 
scene of His crucifixion. Cf. Mk 15” gépovow 
avr ov. 


* Just. Mart. Apol. ii., ed. Sylburg. p. 90 C-E; Tert. Apol. 
$16; Jer. on Mk 1521, Cf. Lips. de Crue, I. ix. sagul: 
“+Plut. de Ser. Num. Vind. §9; Artemidor. Oneir. ii. 61; 
Weitstein on Mt 10%, ; 

t Bus. HE y.1; Lightfoot on Mt 2791. 
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On arrival at the place of execution (see GOL- 
GoTHA), four soldiers were told oft by the centurion 
in charge to do the work (cf. Jn 19%). They pro- 
ceeded in the customary way. First of all, the 
cruciarius was stripped naked, his garments being 
regarded as the rightful perquisites of his execu- 
tioners.* Then he was laid on his back over the 
transom and his hands fastened to either end. 
Thereafter the transom was hoisted on the upright 
and his feet were fastened to the latter. Usually 
the hands were nailed through the palms and the 
feet were fixed either by two nails one through 
each instep, or by a single nail transfixing both 
through the Achilles tendon ; sometimes, however, 
the hands and feet were simply tied.| Though 
less painful at the moment, the latter was the 
more terrible method, since it protracted the 
victim’s sufferings. He hung till he died of hun- 
ger and exhaustion, or was devoured by birds and 
beasts of prey.t The hands of Jesus were certainly 
nailed, but it seems that His feet were only tied 
(cf. Jn 20%». °7).§ The sole Evangelic authority 
for supposing that they were nailed is Lk 24% 0°), 
which is probably assimilated to Ps 22! From 
two circumstances, (1) that a soldier could reach 
the lips of Jesus with a short reed (Mt 27%=Mk 
15% =Jn 19%), and (2) that wild beasts could tear 
out the entrails of the cruciarius as he hung,|| it 
appears that the cross was of no great height. It 
was enough if the feet cleared the ground. 

There was a humane custom among the Jews, 
based on Pr 316, that a potion of medicated wine 
should be administered to the cruciari in order to 
deaden their sensibility. The merciful draught 
was provided by a society of charitable ladies in Jeru- 
salem.{/ It was offered to Jesus ere the nails were 
driven through His hands, and He raised it to His 
thirsty lips ; but on tasting what it was He would 
not drinkit. What was His reason for rejecting it? 
It was not that the endurance of physical pain was 
necessary to the efficacy of His sacrificial death <i 
nor was it merely that He had a sentimental repug- 
nance to the idea of dying in a state of stupefac- 
tion.tt It was rather because He was bent on doing 
to the last the work which had been given Him to 
do. It was well for the penitent brigand that 
Jesus did not drink the potion. 

It was usual for the victims of that frightful 
punishment, maddened by terror and pain, to shriek, 
entreat, curse, and spit at their executioners and 
the Dea DacT aL but Jesus endured the torture 
meekly. A cry broke from His lips as they were 
hammering the nails through His hands; but it 
was a prayer—not an appeal to them for mercy on 
Himself, but an appeal to God for mercy on them: 
‘Father, forgive them: for they know not what 
they are doing.’ §§ The transom with its quivering 
load was hoisted on the upright, and there He hung, 
conscious of all that passed around Him. It is 
said that St. Andrew, as he hung upon his cross at 
Patri, taught the people all the while ;|||| and 
Jesus also in His anguish was mindful of others. 
Two brigands had been crucified with Him, two of 


*Cf. Wetstein on Mt 2735, 
+ Cf. Lips. de Crue. 1. viii. 
t Of. ib. xii.-xiii. 
§ Cf. Hv. Petr. § 6: rore drioracuy rods HAous dord TAY YEipay Tod 
Kupiov, 
|| Cf. Lips. de Crue. 11. xiii. 
eu Cf. Lightfoot on Mt 2734; Wetstein on Mk 1523. See art. 
ALL. 
** Cf. Caly.: ‘Nam et hwe pars savrificii et obedientiw ejus 
erat, languoris moram ad extremum usque sufferre.’ 
tt Cf. Dr. Johnson: ‘1 will take no more physic, not even my 
opiates ; for I have prayed that I may render up my soul to God 
unclouded.’ ' 
tt Cf. Cic. in Vern. i. 3, pro Cluent. 66; Jos. BJ rv. vi. 1, vu. 
v1. 4; Sen. de Vit. Beat. 19. 
§§ Lk 2334, an interpolation, but unquestionably an authentic 
fragment of the Evangelic tradition. Of. WH, Notes. 
||| Abdize, Ast. Apost. iii, 41. 
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those outlaws who infested the steep road from 
Jericho to Jerusalem, and by their deeds of violence 
save it the grim name of ‘the Ascent of Blood’ 
(cf. Lk 10%); and when one of them, recognizing 
the majesty of the meek Sufferer, turned to Him 
and prayed Him to remember him when He ‘came 
in his kingdom,’ He granted more than he. sought, 
promising him a place that very day in Paradise. 
And He thought of His mother, as she stood by 
distracted with grief, and commended her to the 
care of the beloved disciple. While He hung, He 
was compassed with insults. The Jewish rulers, 
exulting in their seeming triumph, mocked Him, 
and the multitude joined in the poor sport. So did 
the soldiers who were charged with the duty of 
watching the crosses lest a rescue should be 
attempted.* Heated by their labour, they were 
refreshing themselves from their jar of posca, the 
vinegar which was the only drink allowed to 
soldiers on duty (see VINEGAR). Jesus was in 
their eyes a pretender to the Jewish throne, a 
rebel against the imperial government ; and, hear- 
ing the gibes of the rulers, they joined in, and, 
holding up their cups in mock homage, drank His 
Majesty’s health (Lk 23%). ee 

Crucifixion was a lingering doom. The victims 
sometimes hung for days ere they died of hunger, 
exhaustion, loss of blood, and the fever of their 
wounds,t unless they were despatched either by a 
spear-thrust or by the coup de grace of the cruri- 
Sragium, a brutality which the Romans practised 
usually on slaves, beating the life out of them by 
shattering blows with a heavy mallet.t It was, 
however, contrary to the Jewish law (Dt 21°: *%) 
that they should hang overnight; and it was the 
more necessary that the requirement should be ob- 
served in this instance, since the next day was not 
only the Sabbath but the Sabbath of the Paschal 
week, a day of special solemnity (Jn 19%), There- 
fore the rulers waited on Pilate, and requested that 
Jesus and the brigands might be despatched by the 
crurifragiwm, and their bodies taken down from 
the crosses ere 6 o'clock that evening, when the 
Sabbath would begin. Pilate consented, and the 
soldiers set about the brutal work. They de- 
spatched the two brigands, but when they came 
to Jesus, He was already dead. There was no 
need to strike Him with the mallet; but one of 
them, to ensure that He was really dead, drove his 
spear into His side. See BLOOD AND WATER. 

The prominent characteristic of crucifixion was 
the ignominy of it (cf. Gal 38, He 122). This con- 
stituted ‘the stumbling-block of the cross’ (Gal 
5") in Jewish eyes. Since it was expected that the 
Messiah would be a glorious and victorious King, 
it seemed incredible that one who was slain, and 
not only slain but crucified, should be the Messiah. 
In the eyes of the NT writers, on the contrary, its 
very ignominy constituted its supreme suitabilit 
to the Messiah. It identified Him utterly with 
sinners, making Him a sharer in the worst ex- 
tremity of their condition. St. John recognized a 
providential dispensation in the enslavement of the 
Jews to the Romans, inasmuch as it brought about 
the Crucifixion (18%! 82), Had they been free, Jesus 
would have been stoned as a blasphemer ;_ but 
since they were vassals of Rome, it was not law- 
ful for them to put any one to death (Jn 1831), 
The Sanhedrin’s sentence had to be referred to the 
procurator, It was invalid without his ratification, 
and it was executed by his authority after the 
Roman-manner. 


It is remarkable that, unlike the medieval 


* Cf. Petron. Sat.: ‘Cruciarii unius parentes ut viderunt noctu 
laxatam. custodiam, detraxere pendentem’; Jos. Vit. 75: three 
eruciarvi taken down ; one recovered from his wounds, 

t Cf. Lips. de Crue. 11. xii. 

t Cf. ib. xiv. 
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artists, who loved to depict the Man of Sorrows as 
He hung on the cross abused and bleeding, the 
Evangelists have drawn a veil over the scene, detail- 
ing none of the ghastly particulars, and saying 
merely : ‘ They crucitied him.’ They recognized in 
the Crucifixion not the triumph of human malice but 
the consummation of a Divine purpose—‘ the deter- 
minate counsel and foreknowledge of God’ (Ac 2%), 
At the moment all was dark to the disciples ; but 
when their minds were illumined by the Holy 
Spirit, they saw not only ‘ the sutferings that befell 
Messiah’ but ‘the glories that followed these’ 
(1 P 1"). Their Lord had never seemed so kingly 
in their eyes as when He ‘reigned from the tree.’ * 
In early days, according to some authorities, Lk 9°! 
ran: ‘They were speaking of the glory which He 
was about to fulfil at Jerusalem.’ + So Chrysostom 
quotes the passage; and this is the constant con- 
ception of the NT. ‘We look upon Jesus,’ says 
the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews, ‘ because 
of the suffering of death crowned with glory and 
honour’ (2°; ef. Ph 2%), 

Throughout His ministry Jesus recognized the inevitable 
necessity of His Passion. He had come to die. Cf. Mt 915=Mk 
220—Lk 535; Mt 1621=Mk 831=Lk 922: Mt 1722.23=Mk 931=Lk 
944; Mt 2018. 19—Mk 1033.34=Lk 1832.33, As early as the close of 
the 2nd cent. Celsus stumbled at the idea that Jesus foreknew 
and foretold all that happened to Him (Orig. c. Cels. ii, 13). 
Strauss pronounces those intimations mere vaticinia ex eventu. 
A crucified Messiah was ‘to Jews a stumbling-block and to 
Gentiles foolishness’ (1 Co 123); and the Apostles, eager to re- 
move ‘the stumbling-block of the Cross,’ represented the Cruci- 
fixion as no ignominious catastrophe, but ‘a link in a chain of 
higher knowledge, part of a Divine plan of salvation.’ Keim, on 
the other hand, regards the announcement as ‘the expression 
of a natural, reasonable, correct anticipation,’ suggested by the 
fate of the Baptist and the difficulties wherewith Jesus was 
beset. The definite details, however, must be pruned away. 
Tn point of fact, the Lord’s prescience of the end is inextricably 
interwoven with the Gospel history. The cross was His goal, 
and He knew it all along. 

LITERATURE.—In addition to the works quoted in the art. and 
the standard Lives of Christ, reference may be made to Fair- 
bairn, Studies in the Life of Christ, ‘ The Crucifixion’ ; Newman, 
Selected Sermons, pp. 175-188; Liddon, Bampton Lect.8 p. 
472ff.; Farrar, Christ in Art, pp. 389-423; Dale, Atonement7, 
p. 436 ff. DAVID SMITH. 


CRUSE. 


The word occurs frequently in the OT 
(generally as rendering of Heb. noes), where it 
means a ‘small earthen bottle or jar’ in common 
use among the Hebrews chiefly for holding liquids, 


such as water (1S 26!) or oil (1 K 17!”). ‘Cruse’ 
(marg. ‘ flask’) is substituted by RV for ‘box’ of 
AV in Mt 267 (|| Mk 14°, Lk 7’) as the designation 
of the d\dfacrpos used by the woman who anointed 
our Lord. See ALABASTER and ANOINTING. 
DUGALD CLARK. 


CRY.—The term ‘cry’ occurs in the NT with | 


various shades of meaning corresponding to different 
Greek words, which express sometimes articulate, 
sometimes inarticulate utterances ; in some cases 


it connotes strong emotion, in others a more or less _ 


heightened emphasis is all that is expressed. 


According to classical usage, the Gr, terms employed in the 
NT may be thus distinguished : ‘z«A«iv denotes ‘“‘to cry out” 
for a purpose, to call; foxy, to cry out as a manifestation of 
feeling ; zp#fav, to cry out harshly, often of an inarticulate 
and brutish sound’ (Grimm-Thayer, 8.v. Boaw). xpavyalev is the 
intensive of xpa%sv. The corresponding nouns are fo7, ‘a cry 
for help,’ and zpevy%, ‘outcry, clamour ” (both rare in NT). To 
these should be added the use of gaveiv=‘ to cry’ (most freq. 
in Lk.). ; : 

In classifying the NT usage of the term, it will 
be convenient to group the instances in each case 
under the Greek equivalents. 

* In the LXX version of Ps 9610amany codices add &o rot Evaou 
after 6 Kipios {Gaciaevetv. So Old Lat. and Copt. versions, Just. 
Mart., Tert., Aug.; cf. Venant. Fortunat. Hymn. de Pass. Dom.: 

‘Impleta sunt que concinit 
David fideli carmine, 
Dicens: In nationibus- 
Regnavit a ligno Deus.’ a ee 

+ Chrysost. in Matth. lvii.: ray Bozav ty euerre wanpouy ty Iepou- 
THAN. ” pobrertiv, TO Talos zal Tov wraupey. ore yep aur xadou- 
ow ae, Euth. Zig. on Mt 173; Tha oe Tay Birla oun tkodoy arruw 
Dekxv ypacoucs debe yap maALiTas HUI Oo TTHUPOS. 


A. (1) ‘To ery’ or ‘ery out’ (=xpdgew, dvaxpdtew) : 

(a) of articulate cries, followed by words uttered 
(often with ‘saying’ or ‘and said’ added): of joy, 
Mk 11° and || ; Mt 21" (children crying in the temple, 
“Hosanna’) ; of complaint or distress, Mk 10 || Lk 
18", Mt 20%! (Bartimaeus); Mt 14° (Peter erying 
out while walking on the water) ;* Mk 12° || Lk 4 
(dvéxpatey ; Lk. adds ‘with a loud voice’); Mk 94; 
Lk 4" (demons crying out and saying), ef. Mk 34 
57; of the angry cries of the multitude, Mt 2723, 
Mk 15% 4+ (ef, Ac 21%) ; in ref. to Jesus, of solemn 
and impressive utterance, Jn 7°? (cf. 115 728 1244), 

(0) of inarticulate cries: with ref. to the possessed, 
Mk 5° (ef. Lk 8° dvaxpdtas); Mk 9°% || io ede (aye 
the disciples, Mt 146 (‘and they cried out for fear’); 
with ref. to Jesus, of the ery on the cross (prob. 
inarticulate), Mt 27° (‘cried . . . with a loud voice, 
and yielded up his spirit’).+ 

(2) ‘To ery’ or ‘ery out’ (=kpavydtecv) : 

(a) of articulate utterances [ef. (1) (a)]: of joy, 
Jn 12% (‘Hosanna’); of distress, Mt 15% (Canaan- 
itish woman .. . ‘cried, saying’: cf. v.%); with 
ref. to Jesus, of utterance under strong emotion, 
Jn 11* (‘ Lazarus, come forth !’). 

(6) of undefined or inarticulate utterance: in 
the quotation from Is 427, cited in Mt 12 (‘He 
shall not strive nor ery’ [kpavydcec], i.e. indulge in 
clamorous self-assertion). 

(c) ‘Cry’=xpavyn: ‘the loud cry of deeply stirred 
feeling of joyful surprise’: Lk 1 (Elisabeth’s 
greeting of the Virgin-mother: ‘she lifted up her 
voice with a loud cry); the midnight ery, Mt 256 
(‘ Behold the bridegroom cometh’). 

For He 57 see below under B. 

(3) ‘To ery’ or ‘ery out’ (=Bogy, dvaBogy, ém- 
Boar) : ; 

(a) of articulate utterances: of solemn and im- 
pressive emphasis (=to speak with a high, strong 
voice), Mt 3?|| Mk 13, Lk 34, Jn 1” (all in the 
quotation from Is 40% ‘the voice of one crying,’ 
ete.); of distressful appeal, Lk 9; esp. ‘to cry 
for help to’ (=x pyt in OT), Lk 187 (the elect who 
cry day and night); in ref. to Jesus, of the cry of 
agony on the cross (‘My God, my God,’ etc.), Mk 
15 and || Mt 27%. 

In this connexion the passage in Ja 54 deserves notice: 
‘Behold the hire of your labourers. . . crieth out (zpafe); and 
the cries (Ge«/) of them that reaped have entered into the ears 
of the Lord of Sabaoth.’ Here the verb is used of crying for 
vengeance (cf. Hab 211) and the noun (@o«/) of cries for help. 
The latter sense is esp. frequent in the Psalms (e.g. 52186: 41 etc.), 
corresponding to the Heb. yi and derivatives. This word is 
‘used exclusively of crying for help’ (Driver).§ Though fre- 
quent in the Psalms (LXX and Heb.), it occurs rarely in the NT. 

b) of cries of joy, pain (inarticulate): of joy, 
Gal Te ee Is 541) ; ef. of pain, Ac 87 
(of unclean spirits crying with a loud voice). p 

(4) ‘To ery,’ ‘cry out,’ or ‘ery aloud’ (=¢wveiv, 
emipwvelv) : 

(a) emphatic, followed by words uttered, Lk 
8% 54; cf, 1% (dvepurnoey, ‘she spake out,’ AV; 
‘lifted up her voice,’ RV); of angry cries of multi- 
tude (émipwveiv), Lk 237). $ 

(6) of the inarticulate cries of the possessed, 
Mk 1 (‘and the unclean spirit . . . erying witha 
loud voice’). ; ; ; 

(c) ‘ery’= wry, esp. in the phrase guy meyaXy, 
‘with a loud voice or cry,’ added to verbs. — 

B. ‘Crying’ in He 57.—This passage, which has 
direct reference to our Lord, calls for special notice 
here: ‘Who, in his days of flesh, having offered 
up, with strong crying (Hera Kpavyijs loxupds) and 

* y hould be added Mt 1523 (‘she crieth after 
Be ars aviediste cries seem to be meant, though the words 
uttered are not given. ; ; he =F 

+ In || passages Lk 2321 has trepavouy Atyovres, In 196 éxpavyacny 
Aen the || passages Mk 1587has agels ¢aviy weyeédAny, and Lk 2346 
Qarvions Ga 1 LEyarn. 


§ Parallel Psalter, p. 441. 
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tears, prayers and supplications unto him that 
was able to save him out of death,’ ete. The ref. 
is doubtless primarily to Gethsemane (so Delitzsch, 
Westcott), though ‘a wider application of the 
words to other prayers and times of peculiar trial 
in our Lord’s life’ * is not excluded. Schoettgen 
(ad loc.) + quotes a Jewish saying which strikingly 
illustrates the phrase: ‘There are three kinds of 
prayers, each loftier than the preceding: prayer, 
crying, and tears. Prayer is made in silence ; cry- 
ing, with raised voice: but tears overcome all 
things.’ The conjunction of the terms mentioned 
often occurs in O'l, esp. in the Psalms, ¢.g. Ps 39 : 

‘Hear my prayer, O Lord, 

And give ear unto my ery CNyw) ; 

Hold not thy peace at my tears.’ 
Also Ps 612, and ef. Ps 80* ®. 

The close association of the idea of prayer with 
that of ‘erying’ or ‘cry’ may be illustrated from 
the Gospels, esp. perhaps in the case of our Lord’s 
cries on the cross (Mt 274% ©, Lk 23%). According 
to Jewish tradition, in the solemn prayer for for: 
giveness uttered by the high priest on the Day of 
Atonement in the Holy of Holies, the words xix 
ns») own ‘O Lord, forgive,’ were spoken with 
heightened voice, so that they could be heard at a 


distance. 
LiTeRATURE.—Art. ‘Call’ in Hastings’ DB i. 343f., and the 
Gr. Lexicons under the various Gr. terms (esp. Grimm-Thayer). 
g:! 


E G. EH. Box: 

CUBIT.—See AGE, and WEIGHTS AND MEASURES, 

CUMMIN.—Cummin (or cumin) is the seed of 
the Cuminum cyminum, an annual herbaceous 
umbellifer. It has a slender, branching stem, 
and grows to the height of a foot. The seeds, 
which are ovoid in form, are strongly aromatic, 
and have a flavour not unlike that of caraway, but 
more pungent. Cummin was used by the Jews as 
a condiment, and also for flavouring bread. It 
has carminative and other medicinal properties, 
and was employed not only as a remedy for colic, 
but also to stanch excessive bleeding, and to allay 
swellings. It is indigenous to Upper Egypt and the 
Mediterranean countries, but it was also cultivated 
from early timesin Western Asia, India, and China. 

Cummin is mentioned twice in the Bible (Is 282-27 
jo2, and Mt 237 xijuwov). In the latter passage 
Jesus rebukes the Pharisees, because they paid 
tithe of mint, and anise, and ecwmmin, and omitted 
the weightier matters of the Law. 


Lirerature.—Encyc. Brit. s.v.; Tristram, Nat. Hist. of the 
Bible. HuGH DUNCAN. 


CUP (rormpiov, in general significance correspond- 
ing to the Heb. o\2 and so used in the LXX ; Vulg. 
equivalent is ca/iz). 

1. Literal.—A few references to the cup as a 
vessel in common use occur in the Gospels: Mk 
7 4 Mt 10% (=]Mk 9%) 23%. 26 (—Lk 11%). The 
first of these passages is plainly an explanatory 
parenthesis furnished by the Evangelist for the 
information of readers unacquainted with Jewish 
customs. morypia, he says, are amongst the things 
subject to ‘washings’ (Bamrricuol)—which washings 
were not such as simple cleanliness required, but 
were prescribed by the decrees ‘intended to sepa- 
rate the Jew from all contact with the Gentiles.’ 
The Talmudic tractate Kelim names seven kinds 
of things requiring such ceremonial purification, 
and amongst them are earthenware vessels and 
vessels of bone, metal, and wood. Resting on such 
Levitical prescriptions as are to be found in Ly 
11 and Nu 31, the purification of vessels was 
carried to the furthest extreme of stringent re- 
quirement by ‘ the tradition of the elders.’ Vessels 
that had in any way come into contact with the 

* Westcott. + Cited in Westcott, 7b. 
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common people (‘am Ad@drez) were on that account 
to be Ree (Maimonides, Yad. Mishkab and 
Moshab, 11. 11, 12, 18). i 

The words of Jesus in Mt 23%: 6 are simply an 
instance of the use of a homely figure to express 
hypocrisy. 

2. Rigunate Our Lord uses the familiar Heb. 
figure of a ‘cup’ to denote the experience of 
sorrow and anguish in two instances: (1) in His 
challenge to James and John, checking their am- 
bition (Mk 10% 2=Mt 20”: °3, “Are ye able to 
drink the cup which I drink ?’); and (2) in con- 
nexion with His Passion, both in His ery of agony 
(Mk 14° || in Mt. and Lk. ‘this cup’), and in His 
calm rebuke of Peter’s hasty attempt to defend 
Him against His captors (Jn 184 ‘The cup which 
my Father hath given me, shall I not drink it?’). 
In each case there is the same reference to His 
singular experience of bitter sorrow which was no 
mere ‘bitterness of death.’ 

It is noticeable that in the Gospels the use of this figure 
occurs only in connexion with trouble and suffering. In the 
OT the use is much wider. Experiences of joy, blessing, and 
comfort are thus expressed (e.g. Ps 169 23° 11613, Jer 167), as 
well as those of trembling, desolation, and the wrath of God 
(Is 5117f., Jer 2515f, Ezk 2382f, Zec 122). Rabbinic writers 
exhibit the figurative use of ‘cup’ for trouble and anguish 
(Gesen. Thes. s.v. 013). The kindred expression, ‘taste the 
taste of death,’ is also to be met with (Buxtorf, Lez. s.v. 
oyy). The conception of death as a bitter cup for men to 
drink underlies it. (Note the Etymologicon Magnum gives 
ToTnpiov . . . onjenives xxi Tov Haverov). Instances of this phrase- 
ology in the Gospels are (in the words of Jesus) Mk 9! (=Mt 
1628) and (in the words of the Jews) Jn 852. Cf. also He 29. 

3. In the institution of the Lord’s Supper.— 
There are strong inducements to see in the cup in 
the Last Supper one of the cups which had a place 
in the later ceremonial of the Paschal feast. But 
was the supper the usual Passover? This is a 
much-debated question; but on the whole the 
weightier considerations seem to support the view 
presented in the Fourth Gospel, the account in 
which may be intended, as some suggest, to cor- 
rect the impression given by the Synoptics. That 
is to say, the supper was not the Passover proper, 
and it took place on the day previous to that on 
which the Passover was eaten. It might still be 
held that it was an anticipatory Passover. St. 
Paul, it is true, speaks of the Eucharistic cup as 
‘the cup of blessing’ (1 Co 10"), and one is inclined 
to make a direct connexion with the third eup at 
the Paschal celebration, which was known as the 
Cup of Benediction (72729 0'5), and is often referred 
to in the Talmudic tractates (e.g. Berakhoth, 51a). 
If St. Luke’s account of the Last Supper were to 
be received without question, it would be tempt- 
ing to trace three out of the four Paschal eups, 
viz. the one mentioned in Lk 221", the one common 
to the Synoptics—the cup of blessing, and the 
fourth, or Hallel cup, suggested by suvjcavres (Mi 
14°°=Mt 26%), taking the hymn referred to as 
none other than the second part of the Hallel (Pss 
115-118), with which the Passover was usually 
closed. Lk 221%. 20. however, is not above sus- 
picion : and on other grounds we cannot definitely 
connect the cup of the institution with the cere- 
monial of the Paschal feast. 

But the cup was an important feature in other 
Jewish festivals and solemn seasons besides the 
Passover. And even though the institution took 
place at the close of an ordinary meal, the bread 
and the cup were accompanied with the due Jewish 
graces (Mt 266, Mk 14%, Lk 2217-19) and in the 
atter-view the cup thus used, and with such signifi- 
cance, might well stand out as par excellence the 
Cup of Blessing. 


The words of Jesus regarding the cup are given with some 
E we 


noticeable variation. Mk. gives rotro tocw +o eine mov THs 
diacblyzns TO Exxuvvomevoy Urep ToAAay (1424); and Mt. reproduces 
this with but slight changes, possibly of a liturgical character 
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(2678). , The wording in Lk 2217 makes no reference to the 
‘blood,’ whilst 2220 (referred to above) appears to be but an 
interpolation, clumsily (i +d wimers... TO... txxvvvopesvoy) 
combining the form in St. Paul with that in St. Mark. The 
solemn expression, ‘ my blood of the covenant,’ or ‘my covenant- 
blood,’ can be explained only by reference to Ex 246-8, St, 
Paul’s phrase, 4 zasvy dsabnxmn .. . bv TH td aleccers (1 Co 11%), 
introduces no important difference of meaning as compared 
with the Markan formula. To lay stress on the idea of a ‘new 
covenant’ is all in keeping with the Pauline standpoint. One 
other point as regards the words of the institution alone 
remains to be mentioned. As with the bread so with the cup, 
St. Paul alone represents our Lord as saying rodro soisire ele thy 
tuny aveuynory (1 Co 11°4-25) Is it possible, then, that no per- 
manent sacramental rite was contemplated by Jesus in doing 
what He did at the Last Supper? Is the conception of a 
memorial celebration due rather to St. Paul as a prime factor 
in the development of Christianity? Obviously this is not the 
place to deal with this important question, and the attitude of 
historical criticism respecting it. We have assumed that what 
took place at the Last Supper was an ‘institution.’ See artt. 
CovENANT, Lorp’s SuprEk. 


4. In the Eucharist.—(1) From the first the com- 
mon usage in administration no doubt gave the 
cup after the bread, in accordance with the order 
observed in Mark, Matthew, and Paul. St. Luke in 
his shorter (and better supported) account (22!7-19) 
exhibits a noticeable divergence in placing the cup 
first in order. This may be due, as Wright sug- 
gests (Synopsis of the Gospels, p. 140), to some ‘local 
Eucharistic use.” The Didache (ch. 9) also puts 
the cup first; but the fact as to the general estab- 
lished usage remains unaffected. 

(2) As to the cup used in the communion there 
would at first be no difference between it and such 
vessels as were in ordinary use, and the materials 
of which the Eucharistic vessels were made were 
by no means of one kind. Zephyrinus of Rome, a 
contemporary of Tertullian, speaks of ‘ patens of 
glass,’ and Jerome (c. 398 A.D.) speaks of ‘a wicker 
basket’ and ‘a glass’ as in use for communion 
purposes. Cups of wood and of horn also appear 
to have been used in some cases. We find certain 
provincial councils in the 8th and 9th cents. pro- 
hibiting the use of such, and also of leaden vessels. 
Cups were sometimes made of pewter ; and bronze, 
again, was commonly used by the Irish monks, St. 
Gall preferring vessels of this material to those of 
silver. At the same time the natural tendency to 
differentiate in regard to vessels devoted to such a 
special service must have begun soon to manifest 
itself. Where it was possible, at an early period 
the cup was made of rich materials, such as gold 
and silver. Similarly as regards form and orna- 
mentation. Tertullian (de Pudicitia, 10) speaks 
of the cup as being adorned with the figure of the 
Good Shepherd. In the course of time we get 
chalices of great price and wonderful workman- 
ship, corresponding to the rare and costly Passover 
oa other festal cups which Jews similarly cherish 
as art treasures. 

It is needless to mention particularly the several 
kinds of chalices which came to be distinguished 
as the Eucharistic rites were made more elaborate. 
Our own times, again, it may just be noticed, have 
given us the ‘individual communion cup,’ which, 
on hygienic grounds, finds favour in some quarters. 
Though in some respects a modern institution, 
perhaps it may claim a precedent in the most 
primitive usage. The use of separate cups might 
be inferred from 1 Co 1117-4, Nor is the hygienic 
objection to the common chalice wholly new. The 
difficulty was felt in medizeval times when the 
plague was so rife. In the 14th cent. special ‘ pest- 
chalices’ were in use for sick cases. __ } 

(3) The custom of mixing water with the wine 
in the chalice, to which Justin Martyr makes a 
well-known reference (Apol. i. 67), accords with 
Jewish: precedent. “Speaking of the Jewish use, 
Lightfoot (Hor. Heb. on Mt 26%) says, ‘ Hence in 
the rubric of the feasts, when mention is made of 
the wine they always use the word mizgy, they mux 
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for him the cup.’ Maimonides (Hamez wmaz. 7, 8) 
assumes the use of water. If the cup our Lord 
gave to His disciples were one of the ceremonial 
Paschal cups, we may take it that it contained a 
mixture of water and wine. And if it were not, 
nothing is more likely than that the Apostles, in 
observing the rite, would follow the Jewish custom 
of mixture. A passage in the Talmud (Bab. 
Berakhoth, 50, 2) suggests that water was thus 
added to the wine for the sake of wholesomeness 
and in the interests of sobriety. 

In the course of time various fanciful suggestions came to 
be made as to a symbolic purpose in connexion with the mixed 
chalice in the Eucharist, ignoring its simple origin in an earlier 
Jewish custom. Thus it was variously held that in this way 
the union of Christ and the faithful was signified; that the 
water from the rock was represented; that the water and 
the blood from the pierced side of the Crucified were com- 
memorated. At last it was affirmed that the water was added 
to the cup ‘solely for significance’: and so the addition of a 
very small quantity of water (a small spoonful) came to be con- 
sidered sufficient. ‘One drop is as significant as a thousand’ 
(Bona, Rer. Liturg. 1. ix. note 3—‘Cum vero aqua mysterii 
causa apponatur vel minima gutta‘sufficiens est’). 

(4) Was wine from the first invariably used and 
regarded as obligatory in the Eucharist? Harnack 
(‘ Brod u. Wasser,’ 7'U vii. [1892]) holds that it 
was not so up to the 3rd cent., and traces the 
use of bread and water (but see, in reply, Zahn, 
‘Brod u. Wein,’ 7b.; Jiilicher’s essay in Theol. Ab- 
handlungen ; and Grafe, ZTAK v. 2). It would 
be difficult to maintain that the genius of the 
sacrament vitally depended on the use of wine ; 
but in its favour we have the great preponder- 
ance of custom and sentiment. In modern times 
there are those who, for one reason and another, 
feel a difficulty regarding communion wine, and 
are disposed to use substitutes of some kind. 
Such might be disposed to welcome a sort of 
precedent in the use permitted by Jewish regula- 
tions in certain cases as regards their festival cups. 
In northern countries, ¢.g., where wine was not 
accessible as a daily beverage for the masses of the 
Jews, syrup, juice of fruits, beer or mead, ete., are 
named as instances of allowable substitutes. Such 
substitutes are curiously included under the com- 
mon appellation ‘the wine of the country.’ (See 
Shulhan’Arukh, Orah Haq. 182. 1, 2). 

(5) The withholding of the cup from the laity in 
the Communion, which came into vogue in the 
Western Church, and is still a Roman Catholic 
usage, may be briefly referred to. It is admitted by 

Romish authorities that communion in both kinds 
was the primitive custom for all communicants. 
Cardinal Bona, ¢.g., says: ‘It is certain, indeed, 
that in ancient times all without distinction, clergy 
and laity, men and women, received the sacred 
mysteries in both kinds’ (Rer. Litwrg. I. xviil. 1). 
The practice of withholding the cup does not come 
into view before the 12th century. The danger of 
effusion was offered as a reason for it. Short of 
this, as an expedient against effusion, we find 
slender tubes (fistul@) or quills brought into use, the 
communicants drawing the wine from the chalice 
by suction. Another intermediate stage towards 
communion in one kind was the practice: of intinc- 
tion, i.¢. administering to the people the bread 
dipped in the wine. This practice, however, was 
condemned in the West, but it remains as the 
custom of the Eastern Church still, the sacred ele- 
ments in this form being administered to the laity 
with a spoon (Aafis). Ultimately the rule of com- 
munion in one kind was ordained in the West by 
a decree of the Council of Constance in 1415 ; and 
the reason assigned for the decree was that it 
was ‘to avoid certain perils, inconveniences, and 
scandals.’ This momentous change, however, was 
not brought about without much demur and opposi- 
tion. The decree of Constance itself did not im- 
mediately and universally take effect ; for after this 
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time there were even in Rome cases where the cup 
was administered. The great Hussite movement 
in Bohemia, contemporaneous with the Council of 
Constance itself, offered determined opposition to 
the withdrawal of the cup; and the kindred Utra- 
quist Communion in that country continued for 
two centuries their protest as Catholics who claimed 
the celebration of the Lord’s Supper in both kinds, 
after the primitive usage. The badge of the Utra- 
quists, a large chalice together with a sword— 
significant conjunction !—bespoke the sternness of 
the conflict. me 

What really lay at the root of this prohibition 
of the cup was the tremendous dogma of tran- 
substantiation, with all its implicates, together 
with a hardening of the distinction between the 
clergy and the people. The growth of this Euchar- 
istic custom proceeded pari passw with the de- 
velopment of the dogma. Naturally, therefore, 
the restoration of the cup to the people was a 
necessary part of the Reformation claim. It is 
also worthy of remembrance that even in the Tri- 
dentine Council there were not wanting Romanist 
advocates of this as well as other reforms ; but ‘no 
compromise’ counsels prevailed, and the rule in its 
fullest rigidity was reaffirmed. 

How strange to look back over the welter of 
controversy and the many saddening developments 
connected with but this one point of Eucharistic 
observance, away to that simple evening - meal 
which took place ‘in the same night that he was 
betrayed’ ! J. S. CLEMENS. 


CURES.—The details of medical knowledge pos- 
sessed by the Jews of our Lord’s time and of 
current medical practice can only be gathered 
piecemeal from various sources, and relate largely 
to what is known of these in OT and in post- 
Biblical times. It is not unreasonable to believe 
that from these sources one can with fair accuracy 
gather what was the knowledge and practice of 
our Lord’s own generation. In the NT references 
are made to physicians in Mt 5°, Lk 8%. The 
value of diet and the use of oil and wine in cases 
of bodily injury are indirectly referred to in Lk 
8° 10%, Visitation of the sick is a Christian 
virtue, and was warmly commended by Jesus (Mt 
25°6- 43), in terms implying that it was practised ; 
but the Talmud, which also recognizes the virtue, 
makes an exception in cases where visitation might 
aggravate the disorder. The balm of Gilead had 
an ancient reputation for healing virtue, and the 
Pools of Siloam and Bethesda and the springs at 
Tiberias and Callirrhoé were reputed to be cura- 
tive. Medical theory among the Jews was almost 
entirely borrowed empirically, and no system of 
medical training and education existed in Pales- 
tine in Bible times. Prevention of disease by 
sanitary precautions was more emphasized, and it 
has even been suggested that the whole Levitical 
legislation was based upon hygienic considerations, 
so far as these were understood. The priestly 
class were the depositaries of such medical know- 
ledge as was possessed, although Solomon is said 
to have known about the use of drugs, and various 
references in the Talmud attribute to him a book 
of cures which was said to have been withdrawn 
from the people by Hezekiah. 

In the time of Jesus medical practitioners would 
be in possession of such medical lore as was held 
and practised in former generations, and would 
therefore be familiar with the art of midwifery, 
and possibly had attained to considerable skill in 
its practice, though there are few references to 
surgical operations. Probably an aversion existed 
to surgery, as to the practice of bleeding, on 
account of the national belief concerning the blood ; 
but later this aversion was overcome, and Jewish 
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physicians fell into line with the leading classical 
schools, which freely employed bleeding as a _ 
remedy. The Talmud (¢.g. Bekhoroth, 45a ; Nazir, 
32b) bears witness to some anatomical knowledge 
possessed by post-Biblical practitioners, and from 
this and other Rabbinical sources the common 
maxims of the physicians, and indications of their 
principles and methods, may be not obscurely 
learned. The Talmud mentions myrrh, aloes, 
cassia, frankincense, cinnamon, spikenard, and 
camphire as having medicinal properties. Dietetic 
rules and sanitary regulations were also carefully 
enjoined, and many bodily disorders were treated 
by homely remedies. Wunderbar (/.c. infra) gives 
examples of the application of drugs and the like 
to various ailments, but also plainly shows that 
occult methods, involving astrology, and the wear- 
ing of parchment amulets or charms, were with 
more confidence prescribed. Various incantations 
were in use to prevent miscarriage, and to ward 
off the machinations of evil spirits from the cradle 
of the newborn. Drugs and magic were, in fact, 
generally employed, the chief reliance being placed 
on the latter. 

With these methods our Lord’s action in ‘the 
healing of disease had no affinity. Necromantic 
or superstitious observances were entirely foreign 
to His spirit. He never taught that sicknesses 
were the result of the action of evil spirits [on Lk 
113% see below, and art. IMPOTENCE]. And it is 
equally clear that He had no recourse to such 
medical knowledge as was familiar to the physi- 
ciaus of His time, and that He was not endowed 
with knowledge of disease and of the curative art 
in advance of His own generation. In the cures 
recorded in the Gospels He employs nothing be- 
yond His word, addressed either to the patient or 
to a parent or friend, and sometimes a touch. 
For use of saliva, see art. SIGHT. The method of 
Jesus must be sought on an entirely different line. 

In every process of healing, whether in the time 
of Jesus or in our own day, there are two ele- 
ments: the physical, and the mental or psychical. 
On the one hand, the disturbing and enteebling 
causes, functional or organic, in the bodily tissues 
and organs, are gradually removed by the action 
of drugs or other medical treatment. On the 
other, a new tone and vigour are restored to the 
unseen and intangible but essentially real ‘ life’ of 
the patient. The two are most intimately and 
vitally connected with each other, and neither 
element can be ignored. Mind and body are 
mutually interpenetrative, and although the rela- 
tions between them are in many respects still pro- 
foundly obscure, yet advancing knowledge only 
makes more certain what is already firmly estab- 
lished, that this interdependence and mutual 
influence are of the closest character. The uncer- 
tain and incalculable element in every sickness or 
feebleness, passing beyond all power to adequately 
diagnose, is the psychical. The physical condition 
may clearly point to a particular issue of the in- 
firmity—recovery or death—and, so far as the physi- 
cal goes, this might be determined with consider- 
able accuracy ; but the action of the incalculable 
element remains, cannot be predicted, and may 
produce most surprising results. These are matters 
of common knowledge, and amount to common- 
places. But they must be steadily borne in mind 
when cases of restoration—those in process to-day, 
and those recorded in the Gospels—are considered. 

The action of Jesus was upon the complex per- 
sonality, body and spirit, but upon the body 
through the spirit. His power went directly to 


the central life, to the man, the living person, and 
this may be traced in all His dealing with disease 
and infirmity both of body and of mind (see 
The Divine power was, through His 


LUNATIC). 
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life, at one with itself, brought to bear with living 
energy on the unseen springs of the being. Con- 
sideration of the actual phenomena of our Lord’s 
working in the restoring of the sick will make 
these facts more manifest. 

1. Our Lord’s own dependence upon the Divine 
power.—Not only did He declare this close, trust- 
ful dependence (Jn 519-80 §28 1025: 82. 87.38 14), but 
it is evinced spontaneously in His action (Mk 7%, 
Jn 11*-*), The customary association of prayer 
with His works of healing was proof of His utter- 
most A a ae upon God. The power of prayer, 
which He marked as the condition of all human 
victory, He indicates as vital also to His own 
action (Mk 9*). The prayer He desiderates is no 
slack and formal petitioning of a far-distant Deity, 
but a close absorption of life in a very-present 
Helper. And this was the quality of our Lord’s 
own dependence upon God. He cherished the 
largest expectations from the power of the Living 
God, of which He was so conscious. He felt the 
throbbing in His own life of that Mighty Will and 
Love which animated all being, and therefore He 
intimated that the true value of prayer, for Him- 
self and for mankind, was that it established in 
man a close sympathy with, and an absolute de- 
pendence upon, the Source of all healing and life. 

2. His healings were an expression of intensest 
sympathy with suffering humanity. _ Compassion 
was the moving cause of many of His beneficent 
actions (Mt 15° 20%, Mk 82, Lk 7}%). True sym- 
ead is a mighty human energy in which the 

ivine power is at work, and even on the lower 
levels of our feeble personal force it has a con- 
tinuous tendency towards healing. Experience 
multiplies the evidence of this fact as the years 
pass. And we are led to conceive in some measure 
the vast resources of power in the full compassion 
of Him who was morally one with the Source of 
all love and pity. His sympathy was never viti- 
ated or weakened by personal imperfection, and so 
it possessed the power of self-identification with 
God and man. The healing of the Issue of Blood 
(see article) shows that this sympathy with dis- 
tressed humanity worked even apart from His 
direct will. 

3. His conviction that disease and suffering were 
not part of the right and natural order of things. 
This feature is seen in all His actions, but found 
its clearest expression in the case of the woman 
who could in no wise lift up herself (Lk 131-1”) 
(see IMPOTENCE). ‘ Ought not this woman, being a 
daughter of Abraham, whom Satan hath bound, lo 
these eighteen years, to have been loosed from this 
bond on the day of the Sabbath?’ In addition to 
our Lord’s antagonism to the pedantry and inhu- 
manity of His critics, the underlying note is heard 
that humanity ought not to be held in bonds of 
sickness and infirmity. Disease and suffering and 
untimely death are not part of the natural, z.c. the 
right and Divine, order of things. And all the 
power of right is on the side of those who labour 
to set man free and to enable him to stand erect in 
body, mind, and soul before God and his fellows. — 

4. A clear feature in our Lord’s healings was His 
sense of the need of dealing with the sin which often 
lay at the root of the sickness and infirmity. Jesus 
very carefully guards against the unwarranted 
assumption made by the friends of Job, and by 
the disciples (Jn 9°), that sin was the secret cause 
of all suffering and pain. Other and Diviner 
reasons might account for much of the depriva- 
tion and trouble of man (Jn 9°). But in two cases 
(Mk 25-0, Jn 54) He not obseurely marks the sin 
as the deepest cause of the weakness (see artt. 
PARALYSIS and IMPOTENCE). Sin is the violation 
of the whole nature of man, body, mind, soul, as 
well as disobedience to the Holy Will of God. It 
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depresses the springs of personal vitality, and there- 
fore continually makes for sickness and feebleness 
of body. 

5. Faith was required on the part of the one to be 
healed. Faith must be clearly distinguished from 
mental assent and from credulity, which vainly 
arrogate to themselves that august word. Faith, 
as Jesus conceived it, was the noblest activity of 
man’s being, the triumphant assertion of ‘the 
essential and Divine part of his nature against 
all that dwarfs, disfigures, and oppresses it, and 
this faith our Lord most keenly desired to see. 
The absence of it, even the fear of its absence, 
chilled and dismayed His spirit (Jn 448, Ml 922-28 
RV). He marks faith as the truly favourable 
condition for His healing power to be efficacious 
(Mt 9%, Mk 10°, Lk 17! 184, Jn 5%). Apparent 
exceptions to this connexion between healing and 
faith may be traced in Mt 91-8 129-18, Lk 131-17 141-6 
220.51, but in all these cases the details are not 
reported, the fact of the healing being in these 
instances less prominent than other features of the 
narrative, such as the controversy of Jesus with 
the cold critics in the synagogue, and the personal 
characteristics of the Saviour in His beneficent 
action with respect to Malchus. It has also been 
thought that demoniacs as such were incapacitated 
from the exercise of faith in Jesus. But while 
this is in part true, it is significant that our Lord 
does in these instances seek to gain access to the 
true personality and to set it free from the oppres- 
sion of all alien powers (see LUNATIC). 

6. Jesus laboured to produce this faith.—Not 
only does He ask for it as a condition of healing, 
but He spends Himself in the effort to evoke it. 
His careful treatment of the blind man (Mk 8”-*6), 
the deaf and dumb (Mk 7*!°7), the blind and im- 
potent (Jn 91-7 and 5°) is best understood as the 
effort of our Lord to produce the essential condi- 
tions of receiving His healing virtue. In each case 
the means used, as well as the words spoken, are 
adapted to the particular case. We have not one 
set of means used indiscriminately. The ears and 
the tongue of the deaf-mute are touched, the blind 
man in one case is led out of the town, saliva is 
applied to his eyes, and the touch of the Lord’s 
hand ; in the other the eyes are anointed and the 
patient is sent to a distant pool in the exercise of 
faith. The labour is to set free the patient from 
all unnatural conditions of mind and spirit and 
from hopelessness, which is the most unnatural of 
all to men to whom God is so near. 

This effort in Jesus produced weariness. It 
involved a deep expenditure of nervous, physical, 
and spiritual energy, and often in the Gospels we 
read of the spent, tired worker seeking refresh- 
ment in rest and in solitude, and most of all in 
fellowship with God. ‘He went out into the 
mountain to pray’ (Mt 14%, Mk 6%, Lk 61). 

7. Several of our Lord’s cures were wrought 
while He was at a distance from the patient: the 
Syro-Pheenician’s daughter (Mt 15°85, Mk 7°4*), 
the nobleman’s son (Jn 44-5), and the centurion’s 
servant (Mt 8*!3, Lk 7'-°), Difficulty is felt by 
many on the ground that the power of a unique 
personality which they acknowledge in Jesus 
could not be active in these cases. Dr. Abbott 
discusses the third instance (Kernel and Husk, 
Letter 18), and, excluding any ‘bond fide miracle,’ 
he inclines to regard the story as due to an exag- 
geration or to the influence of the knowledge of 
his friend’s intercession with Jesus, ‘with a senti- 
mental reserve in favour of brain-wave sympathy.’ 
Since the time Dr. Abbott wrote, telepathy has 
become a recognized fact in psychical research, 
and we have no need to deny its possible action in 
these cases. But the explanation given of all His 
works by our Lord goes beneath all such conjec- 
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tures and hypotheses. He ascribed His healing to 
the Divine power with which He was able to bring 
men into living communication. That Divine all- 
pervading Life which informed His humanity was 
not at a distance from any human life. Space and 
Time are to the Infinite Power non-existent, and 
only our bondage to the limited human ideas can 
present any difficulty. 

8. In the three above cases and in the case of the 
demoniac boy (Mt 17471, Mk 91+, Lk 97-4) our 
Lord significantly seeks the co-operation of parent 
and friend in the work of healing ; and the fact is 
most significant of the closeness of human sym- 
pathy, and most of all of that most vital and 
mysterious sympathy lying in the. life-bond be- 
tween parent and child, and the intimate depend- 
ence of these ties upon the life-giving power of 
the Almighty. These deep-lying sympathies that 
bind parents to their own offspring are essentially 
allied to the Divine power. They ‘consist’ by its 
indwelling, and Jesus desires this power to be 
informed by a living faith, and so be at once at 
its highest point of energy and also in living union 
with God. 

9. In some of the cures effected by Jesus a 
process is observable in the recovery. ‘The noble- 
man’s son was first set free from the fever, and 
from that decisive time began ‘to amend.’ The 
crisis was safely passed, and the rest was left to 
nature’s gentle action, The Syro-Pheenician’s 
daughter was delivered from her besetment and 
left ‘thrown upon the bed,’ physically prostrate, 
and requiring rest and care. The daughter of 
Jairus was ordered rest and food, and the blind 
man at Bethsaida was only by degrees restored to 
perfect sight. These indications, casually given, 
and probably not understood by the narrators, 
lead us to think that a similar process would be 
and 


manifest in the other cures were they full 
adequately reported, and it is always a salutary 
reminder that our Gospels are only most frag- 


mentary. It was a principle of Jesus not to do 
anything by extraordinary which could be accom- 
plished by ordinary means. 

410. The healing power of Jesus went out freely 
among the suffering multitude (Mt 81617 1454-86 
1522: a Mk 182-34 628-56: Lk 440. 41 g1), The con- 
tagious influence of a multitude, in producing an 
atmosphere in which remarkable psychical pheno- 
mena are manifest and the result is seen in heal- 
ing of the sick, is not uncommonly recognized 
in modern times. In this way are explained the 
miracles of which some genuine cases undoubtedly 
happened around the tomb of Becket, the healings 
that are associated with Lourdes, and many of the 
similar results that we may believe were gathered 
round famous saints like St. Francis of Assisi and 
St. Theresa. A contagion of expectation is initi- 
ated and spreads rapidly through a whole country- 
side, and this condition of expectation and hope is 
one which the most prosaic science recognizes as 
favourable to the production of real cures, especi 
ally of ailments a large element of which is nervous. 
We have seen that the working of Jesus did not 
disdain to utilize these and all other forces in 
human nature which make for healing; and by 
reason of His unique and perfect alliance with the 
Divine Source of all life and health, He was able 
to bring instantaneous and permanent relief and 
restoration to whole companies of sufferers. 

14. Our Lord’s method has considerable affinity 
with modern medical science. The power of the 
mind over bodily ailments, in the maintenance and 
restoration of health, is being increasingly ac- 
knowledged. Dr. Schofield says truly that’ most 
remedies, if not all, are partly psychical in their 
operation. Not only such prescriptions as change 
of occupation, environment, and climate, physical 
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and mental shocks and emotional incentives, eth- 
ical and religious influences, travel, study, ambi- 
tion and social influences, but also drugs, changes 
of diet, baths and waters, minor operations, depend 
much for their efficacy on their psychical action ; 
while the personality of the doctor—in some cases 
the unintelligibility of his prescription and the 
magnitude of his fee—are valuable therapeutic 
agents. In this way full recognition is given to 
the influence of aus power which can set free the 
mind from its hopeless condition, its lethargy and 
depression, as a most potent force in the work of 
healing. Schmiedel (art. ‘Gospels’ in Encyc. 
Bibl.) says of our Lord’s miracles: ‘It is only 

ermissible to regard as historical that class of 
nealings which present-day physicians are able to 
effect by psychical methods.’ But he overlooks 
the influence of mental action in the cure of all 
kinds of disease, and not only of mental diseases to 
which the above observations point. 

Psychical methods, intelligently and of set pur- 
pose applied to the cure of bodily ailments, are as 
yet in their preliminary stages. On the same line, 
if on no other, much greater possibilities remain 
for human knowledge and power to achieve. No 
limit can be laid down beyond which the occult 
forces of human life may not be taken advantage 
of for the healing not of nervous diseases only, but 
of purely physical. Dr. Osgood Mason gives abun- 
dant evidence, from his own knowledge and practice, 
of the influence of suggestion, with or without 
hypnosis, in the healing of many physical ailments. 
And the Christian faith, based upon the sugges- 
tions found in the Gospels as they describe, without 
at all understanding them, our Lord’s methods, is 
that Jesus Christ, by His commanding action upon 
the human mind and spirit, and by the Divine 
power dwelling in Himself, was able to control 
physical and physiological processes in the human 
body so as to produce curative effects of a per- 
manent character. 

LiTERATURE.—For ancient Jewish cures, see art. ‘Medicine’ 
(by Macalister) in Hastings’ DB; Wunderbar, Biblisch-Tal- 
mudische Medicin, 1850-60; art. ‘Krankheiten und Heilkunde 
der Israeliten’ in Herzog’s PRE. For detailed accounts of 
individual cures wrought by Jesus, see the Lives of Christ and 
Comm. on Gospels, e.g. Gould on ‘Mark,’ Plummer on ‘ Luke’ 
in Internat. Crit. Commentary; Trench, Miracles; Laidlaw 
Miracles of our Lord; Belcher, Miracles. For valnabie infor- 
mation and suggestion respecting psycho-therapeutics, consult 
artt. by Dr. Tuke on ‘Influence of the Mind over the Body’ in 
Dict. of Psychol. Medicine; Dr. Lloyd Tucker on ‘Psycho- 
therapeutics,’ ib. ; Dr. Osgood Mason on ‘Hypnotism and Sug- 
gestion,’ 7b, 1901; and recent popular medical works by Dr. A. 
T. Schofield on The Force of Mind, and Unconscious Thera- 
peutics (Churchill, London). T. H. WRIGHT. 


CURSE.—Two widely different words are in AV 
translated ‘curse.’ It will be sufficient to trace 
their meaning, so far as the ideas represented by 
them are found in the Gospels. 

1. 090, dva@eua, ‘an accursed (AV) or devoted 
(RV) thing.’ (a) Inits higher application this word 
signifies a thing devoted—wholly or in part, per- 
manently or temporarily, voluntarily or by Divine 
decree—to a use (or an abstinence) exclusively 
sacred. This is not a curse at all in the modern 
sense of the word ; it corresponds more nearly to 
the nature of avow. With this extension of mean- 
Ing we may see a genwine instance in the special 
consecration of John the Baptist (Lk 1% 7°), anda 
corrupt instance in the system of Corban (Mk 7**), 
(>) In its darker application it denotes an extreme 
and punitive ban of extermination. This is of 
frequent occurrence in OT, but in the Gospels no 
clear case is found, unless, indeed, under this head 
we include all the death-penalties of the Jewish 
law (Jn [2] 8°), especially the punishment attempted 
(Jn 8° 10%") and finally inflicted upon Christ Him- 
self on the charge of blasphemy (Mk 14°, Jn 197. 
It is well to notice, in connexion with this kind 
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of anathema, the strong expression used by Christ 
in addressing the Canaanitish woman, as one de- 
scended from a ‘devoted’ race (Mt 15%), It may 
be added that profanity, in the special form of 
self-cursing, seems to have adopted language de- 
rived from this ban; see Mt 2674, Mk 147 (xara- 
Geparifey and dvaGeuarifeyv). Ro 98 naturally sug- 
gests itself asa verbal illustration ; in other respects 
it is a complete contrast.* (c) The ban of ex- 
termination gave place, under certain conditions, 
to the remedial discipline of excommnnication ; 
that is to say, a temporary ‘cutting off from the 
congregation’; referred to, as a Jewish institution, 
in Jn 9 12" 167, and, as a Christian (apparently), 
in Mt 18". (See also Westcott on 1 Jn 51), 

2. addp, kardpa, ‘curse.’—(a) This is the word 
regularly used to denote a curse in the general 
sense, as the natural antithesis of a blessing; it is 
not charged (as ‘anathema’ essentially is) with 
sacred associations; its uality, which is capable 
of all degrees, from Divine to devilish, is to be 
decided by the context. (4) The disappearance of 
cursing in the NT marks very forcibly the con- 
trast between the spirit of the New dispensation 
and that of the Old; for in the OT its presence is 
at times painfully prominent. See Lk 9°4f, where 
even the unauthorized additions of some MSS are 
undoubtedly a true comment. Such instances as 
are found or are alleged in the Epistles are judicial 
in tone, not irresponsible and malevolent. The 
exceptional case which occurs of a curse uttered 
by Christ (upon the fig-tree [see art.], Mt 219%, Mk 
11)*4-) is probably to be taken as a sign given to 
impress His warning of impending judgments (Mt 
214!- 4 O3gsit. Q42if. 32 efc.). It is a reminder that 
we may not so exaggerate the goodness of God as 
to leave no place for His severity. Christ applies 
the words ‘ ye cursed’ to those who shall be on His 
left hand at the Last Day (Mt 25#). (ec) Christ 
became ‘a curse’ (Gal 3'°, see Lightfoot, ad loc.). 
It belongs to the Epistles to unfold the bearing of 
this truth; but the fact is implied in the measures 
taken by the Jews, after the Crucifixion, to avert 
its consequences (Jn 19°, cf. Dt 21%), In the 

‘Roman view the shame of crucifixion, in the Jewish 
view its accursed nature, formed the special sting 
of such a death. Hence in the matter of salva- 
tion, which ‘is from the Jews’ (Jn 4”), the curse 
must necessarily be involved in the Death’s redemp- 
tive efficacy. F. 8. RANKEN. 


CUSHION.—In NT only in Mk 4% RV [AV 
‘ pillow’] for rpocxepddaov, a cushion for the head, 
but also for sitting or reclining upon (see references 
in Liddell and Scott, s.v.). By mpocxepahua LXX 
renders ninpp of Ezk 13 where the Arabic equi- 
valent is mekhadddt. _Mekhaddeh (sing.) is Just 
the word used by the Sea of Galilee fishermen for 
the cushion they place in the hinder part of their 
fishing-boats for the comfort of the passenger 
to-day. These boats are probably similar to those 
used ee our Lord and His friends, and on just such 
a cushion the present writer has often rested in 
rossing the same waters. 
: The cushions universally used to su port the 
head or the arm in reclining on the didn are 
* 4 10 RV rightly substitutes ‘he that speaketh 
evil cael ae that curseth’ : the Greek is 4 xuxohoyar, 
quoted from Ex 2117, 
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in size about 24” x 15”x 5”. They are usually made 
of straw—less frequently of cotton or hair—sewn 
into strong canvas, and covered with coloured 
print or silk. The larger cushions for the seat of 
the diwdn, and employed in the boats, are of the 
same material. See PILLOW. W. EwIne. 


CUSTOM.—See TripuTer. 


CYRENE (Kupjvy) was a Greek settlement on 
the north coast of Africa, in the district now called 
Benghazi or Barca, which forms the E. part of 
the modern province of Tripoli. It was founded 
B.C. 632. It was the chief member of a con- 
federacy of five neighbouring cities; hence the 
district was called either Pentapolis or Cyrenaica. 
Under the first Ptolemy it became a dependency 
of Egypt; was left to Rome by the will of 
Ptolemy Apion, B.c. 96; was soon after formed 
into a province, and later, perhaps not till 27, 
united with Crete, with which under the Empire 
it formed a senatorial province, under an ex- 
praetor with the title of proconsul. It was noted 
tor its fertility and for its commerce, which, how- 
ever, declined after the foundation of Alexandria. 
It produced many distinguished men, such as the 
philosophers Aristippus and Carneades, the poet 
Callimachus, and the Christian orator and bishop 
Synesius. 

Jews were very numerous and influential there. 
The first Ptolemy, ‘wishing to secure the govern- 
ment of Cyrene and the other cities of Libya for 
himself, sent a party of Jews to inhabit them’ 
(Josephus, c. Apion. ii. 4). Cyrenian Jews. are 
mentioned in 1 Mac 15%, 2 Mac 2% (Jason of 
Cyrene). According to Strabo (ap. Jos. Ant. XIV. 
vil. 2), the inhabitants of Cyrene were divided 
into four classes—citizens, husbandmen (7.e. native 
Libyans), sojourners (uéroxo.), and Jews. The 
Jews enjoyed equality of civil rights (Ané. XVI. 
vi. 1, 5). An inscription at Berenice, one of the 
cities of Cyrenaica, of prob. B.C. 13, shows that 
the Jews there formed a civic community (zoN- 
reuua) of their own, under nine rulers (C/G iii. 
5361). The Cyrenian Jews were very turbulent ; 
Lucullus had to suppress a disturbance raised by 
them (Strabo, /.c.); there was a rising there at 
the close of the Jewish war, A.D. 70 (Jos. BJ VIL. 
xi.; Vita, 76); and a terrible internecine war 
between them and their Gentile neighbours, 
under Trajan (Dio Cass. Ixviii. 32; Euseb. HE 
iv. 2). 

Sinon of Cyrene (the father of Alexander and 
Rufus [wh. see]), who was impressed to bear 
our Lord’s cross (Mt 2792, Mk 1571, Lk 2375), was 
doubtless one of these Jewish settlers. Other NT 
references to Cyrenian Jews are: Ac 2” (at Pente- 
cost), 6° (members of special synagogue at Jeru- 
salem, opposing Stephen), 11° (preaching at Antioch 
to Greeks for Hellenists]), 13' (Lucius of Cyrene, 
probably one of these preachers, a prophet or 
teacher at Antioch). 


ITERATURE.—Rawlinson’s Herodotus, iii, p. 130ff.; Smith, 
Dist of Greek and Roman Geography ; Schurer, HJ P \. ii. 283, 
u. ii. 230f., 245f.; Marquardt, Romische Staatsverwaltung 
(1881), i. 458 ff. ; art. ‘Diaspora’ (by Schiirer) in Hastings’ DB, 
Extra Vol. p. 96%. HAROLD SMITH. 


CYRENIUS.—See QUIRINIUS. 
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DAILY BREAD.—See Lorp’s PRAYER. 
DALMANUTHA.—Mk 8" only. The textual and 


geographical problems involved in this name have 
not found as yet a satisfactory explanation. After 
the feeding of the 4000, Jesus embarked with His 
disciples, and came, according to Mt 15%, eis ra dpia 
Mayéaddé (TR) or Mayaddy (all critical editions) ; 
according to Mk 8” els 7a wépn Aadpavovdd. 

In Mt. the variations are few and unimportant, except the 
difference between Magdala and Magadan. For ogia we find 
occasionally ép:«, op, (with following aumyonrc), Opn. Cod. D 
places +7 before the proper name. Mzya«d«» is the reading of 
NBD (B28 -ay), Mayeday of X°; the Old Latin has Magadan, 
Mageda, -am, Magidam ; Vulg. Magedan ; syr sim 7739,%%" 1731, 
pal j1730, pesh 1739 (Magdu ; so also the Arabic Tatian). Most 
uncials and cursives Mey;dwr% ; OM 33. 102, etc., Mayduray. 

In Mk. +a jeépn is replaced by re opie in D2. 
ra opn ,, N. 

c Me 5s 76 dpos ,, 28, syr sin; but in the 
latter the addition of a dot makes the plural; syr cv" is missing ; 
B has the spelling AzAuavourlla, 474 Acwnvoulle, 184e¥ Aur- 
peovvovde ; Vulg. Dalmanutha (with unimportant variations) ; 
arm. Dalmanunca. But this is now replaced by : 

Mereyade (not Madeyada as read by Stephanus) in D*. 

Mayaida (not Meyxd« as printed by Tischendorf) in D1, 

Meyide in 28, 81. 

Meyreré in 1. 13. 61. 69, etc. 
Syr sin brn, syr pal 5330, Got. Magdalan, Old Lat. Mageda, -an, 
-am, Magidan. It is a natural supposition that in Mk. all read- 
ings differing from uipy AwaAuxvovta are due to assimilation to 
Mt., perhaps under the influence of Tatian. The confusion of op: 
and opy (op0s) must be very early, and has its parallels in many 
passages of the OT, from Jos 1116 1511 to Ezk 1119, Mal 18. On 
its occurrence in syrsin see especially Chase, The Syro-Latin 
Text of the Gospels, p. 97, esp. n. 2, where he justly remarks : 
‘This reading of the Sinaitic raises two questions: (a) Was 
there an early Greek Harmony of the Gospels? . . . (b) What is 
the relation of Sin. to Tatian?’ On the Cod. 28 which supports 
the reading of syrsin, see WH ii. 242 (‘which has many relics of 
a very ancient text’). 

That Magadan, not Magdala, is the true reading in Mt. is 
probable (independently of the witness of MSS) on internal 
grounds ; for it is difficult to explain how a name like Magdala, 
which was well known through Mary Magdalene, should have 
become Magadan. The introduction of both forms into MSS 
of Mk. points to the fact that there were several stages in the 
revision of our MSS. Both the readings, Magadan and 
Magdala, may, however, go back to the same Heb. 9730, as is 
shown by Jos 1537, where B has Meyada Tad for Mazdxra Ded 
of A. Even for Dalmanutha such an explanation has been 
attempted by Dalman (Gramm. p. 133; change of y into », and 
transposition of syllables AwAwavovée from Maydqrovde =m730, 
But in the 2nd ed, p. 168 he has left out this note and all 
references to this word). 


That ra dpa in Mt. and ra wépn in Mk. are almost 
identical expressions, is shown by Mt 15” eis ra 
Pépy LidGvos kal Typov compared with Mk 7% eis ra 
dpra (TR peddpia) Tupou (kal LvGvos), and by the fact 
that in the OT 4 of the 11 Heb. equivalents for 
dpiov (1, 1D, AND, Pp) reappear among the 22 Heb. 
equivalents of pépos. ‘The next supposition is 
therefore that Magadan (or Magdala) in Mt. = 
Dalmanutha in Mark. But how is this possible? 

Many explanations have been started. The one 
proposed by Dalman may be dismissed at once, 
as it is given up by himself; cf. also Wellhausen’s 
remarks on it (Hv. Marci). Lightfoot and Ewald 
derived Dalmanutha from jos by the supposition 
of an Aramaie or Galilean pronunciation. Keim 
(Jesus of Nazara, Eng. tr. iv. 238) explained it 
similarly as ‘Shady Place.’ Schwarz (Das heilige 
Land, p. 189) derived it from the cave Teliman 
(xo), which cave, however, according to Neu- 
bauer, was in the neighbourhood of Herod’s 
Cesarea. J. W. Donaldson (Jashar: fragmenta 
archetypa carminum Hebraicorum, editio secunda, 
1840, p. 16) suggested: ‘Aad- istud residuum: esse 
veri nominis Maydan¢ scil. x-S3ap, uavovéd autem re- 
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presentare pluralem vocis 43? pars, portio, quam in 
Greeco uépn conversam habemus.’ A similar idea 
was struck out independently by R. Harris (Codex 
Beze, p. 188) and the present writer (Philologica 
Sacra, p.17; ExpT ix. 45), that Dalmanutha is the 
transliteration of the Aramaic equivalent of els ra 
wépn, which by some form of dittography took the 
place of the proper name. Against Harris see 
Chase, Bezan Text of Acts, p. 145, n. 2; and against 
the whole suggestion, Dalman, Words of Jesus, 
p- 66 f. Dalman doubts whether any in Aramaic 
meant anything else but ‘portion.’ But in the 
Syriac Bible at least it is frequently used for the 
allotted portions of land (Jos 14? 151, Is 57°). 
N. Herz saw in the word an Aramaized form of the 
Greek Nui ‘harbour’ (ExpT viii. 563, ix. 95, 426). 
Others, finally, give no explanation, and consider 
Magadan and Dalmanutha as the names of two 
different places near each other, neither being very 
well known. But this leads to the topographical 
problem. 

Eusebius in his Onomasticon has but one para- 
graph on a name beginning with M immediately 
after names from the prophet Jeremiah (Mephaath, 
Maon, Molchom, 48?! 73 491). It runs (in Kloster- 
mann’s edition, p. 134 [= Lagarde, OS p. 282]): 

Mayedcy (Mt 1599). cis ra tpie Mayeday 6 Xpioros txedyuncev, 
as 6 Marbeios. xai o Mapzos 32 rus Mayeday pevnmovever, xual tore 
viv 7 Maysdavy rept r7v Vepacay. 

In Jerome’s translation : 

‘Magedan, ad cuius fines Mattheus evangelista scribit domi- 
num pervenisse, sed et Marcus eiusdem nominis recordatur, 
nunc autem regio dicitur Magedena circa Gerasam.’ 

The unique MS, in which the work of Eusebius 
is preserved, writes Mayaday (as D*) and Mayacdav7. 
Eusebius may have been reminded of the name 
by the occurrence of Maydé\w beside Méugis in Jer 
51 (44)!, which he quotes a few lines before (ed. 
Klost. p. 134, 1. 15). At all events it follows from 
the entry, that Eusebius did not find Dalmanutha 
in his text of Mark, and that he sought the place 
on the eastern side ; but Gerasa seems too far from 
the Lake, unless we are to suppose that it had 
some sort of enclave on its shores. 

A strange identification is that with the ‘ Phiala’ 
Lake mentioned by Jos. BJ 1. x. 7 as one of the 
sources of the Jordan. See the Maps published by 
Rohricht, i. (ZDPV xiv. 1891): 

‘Hune fontem Josephus appelat Phialam, Marcus Dal- 
manicha, Mattheus Magedan, Saraceni Modin. Hinc est verus 
ortus Jordan; unde pales hie misse® recipiuntur in Dan sub- 
terraneo meatu ducte.’ 

Furrer (7DPV ii. 59) identified Dalmanutha with 
Khan Minyeh, which name he connected with 
mensa (the table where Jesus sat with the Twelve, 
first mentioned in the Commemoratorium, A.D. 808), 
and this with (Dal)manatha; but see against this 
Gildemeister (ib. iv. 197ff.). Thomson (LB 393) 
suggests a ruined site up the Yarmuk half a mile 
from the Jordan called Dalhamia or Dalmamia 
(Robinson, BRP iii. 264, ‘Delhemiyeh’); Tristram, 
a site one and a half miles from Migdel; Sir C. 
Wilson, a site not far from the same. The aged 
Prof. Sepp in a recent paper, ‘Die endlich entdeckte 
Heimat der Magdalena’ (Vélkerschau, iii. 3, pp- 
199-202, 1904), argued for Migdal Gedor or Mag- 
dala Gadara, a Jewish suburb of Gadara (Jerus. 
Hrubin v. 7). Wellhausen has no doubt that it 
must be sought on the eastern shore, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Bethsaida (Mk 8%), if this town itself 
did not belong to it. For he holds 81° to be 
identical with 8", the object adrovs of dels in 818 
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being the 8xda, not the Pharisees, and réd\w he 
regards. as a harmonistic insertion. He believes 
that 8 originally followed immediately upon 8” 
Kal épxovrat els BnOoaddav. 

_ thus not even the geographical problem is solved. 

f the suggestion on the origin of Dalmanutha, as 
put forward by Donaldson, Harris, and the present 
writer, were to turn out correct, it would have im- 
portant consequences for the Synoptic Problem. For 
then this reading cannot well have had its origin in 
oral tradition, but presupposes a written (Aramaic) 
document as the basis of our Second Gospel. 

LiteratvrRe.—A collection of Notes on ‘Dalmanutha’ left by 
Gildemeister (ZDPV xiv. 82); the monograph of Martin 
Schultze, Dalmanutha: Geographisch-linguistische Untersuch- 
ungen zu Mk 810, Oldesloe, 1884; A. Wright, V7 Problems, p. 
71; Henderson in Hastings’ DB; G. A. Smith in Eneyc. Bibl. : 
Sanday, Sacred Sites of the Gospels, p. 22f.; Merx, Die vier 
Kanonischen Evangelien, ii. 2 (1905), p. 79 [warns against 
identification with Eddelhemiye, gives as reading of the Arm. 
Daimanoun, and claims for the reading Dalmanutha, which is 
not recognized by the old texts (syrsim D, Old Lat. Ulf.), an 
Egyptian origin]. Es. NESTLE. 


DANCING.—1. Wanner.—The Oriental dance was 
performed either by an individual man or woman, 
or by crescent lines of men dancing together and 
holding each other’s hands, or of women by them- 
selves performing similar movements. The one at 
the end of the line waved a scarf and acted as 
chorégos, or dance-leader. At times also a line of 
men and women, with hands joined, confronted 
another similar line, and the dance consisted in 
their alternate advance and retreat, accompanied 
by the hand-clapping of the onlookers beating time 
to the music, by the scarf-waving and occasional 
shout, and, at regulated intervals, the resounding 
tread of the dancers. In the case of the individual, 
the abrupt muscular actions were artistically re- 
lieved, as in the contrasting lines of male and 
female attire in the Western dance, by the soft 
and swaying undulations of the dancer’s figure. 
The accompaniment of song, hand-clapping, and 
musical instruments served to control the energy 
and secure unity of movement. 

2. Place.—On the occasion of a wedding in a 
peasant’s house, a space was kept clear near the 
door, and into it one after another stepped forward 
and danced, and retired among the shadows; the 
dancing of the bride receiving especial attention 
and applause. For dancing in companies, the flat 
roof, or any level space beside the house, was 
resorted to. In the cities and in the houses of the 
rich, the large reception room, or the open paved 
court, into which all the apartments opened, was 
available for the purpose. In festive processions 
the male or female performers, singly or in couples, 
stepped to the front and danced with sword and 
shield, and then gave place to others. 

3. Occasions.—In the East, dancing has never 
been regarded as an end in itself and promoted as 
an entertainment chiefly for those actively taking 
part in it, but rather as a demonstration of feeling 
due to some special incident or situation. In 
family life this was principally the event of mar- 
riage (Mt 1127, Lk 7%); and a similar expression 
of feeling often attended the birth of a son, re- 
covery from sickness, return from a journey, or 
the reception of a guest whose presence called for 
such a manifestation of grateful rejoicing. Birth- 
days did not usually receive such notice, as they 
lacked the element of relief from danger, recom- 
pense and rest after hardship, or the introduction 
of something new into the family conditions. 
Herod’s birthday feast (when Salome danced before 
the guests, Mt 14°, Mk 6”) was an imitation of 
Gentile customs. More general occasions were the 
founding of a building, the ingathering of harvest, 
and the religious festivals of the year. : 

The prevalence of such a custom, embracing old 


and young, and including all classes, indicated a 
simple life, in which the feeling of the moment 
found hearty and uncritical expression. The view 
of life was one that recognized the easy and rapid 
interchange of joy and grief (Ps 30°", La 51, Ee 
3*). Further, it implied a very close connexion 
between mental and physical states. As there 
Was a union of mirth and dancing, so there was 
an equally natural correspondence between sorrow 
and sighing (Is 35!). Even in places dedicated to 
relaxation and delight, bysthe rivers of Babylon, 
it was inrpossible for captive exiles to sing the 
songs of the Lord’s deliverance (Ps 137!-4). The 
elder brother could take no part in mirth and 
dancing of which the occasion was so affronting 
and offensive to himself (Lk 15%-*8), Hence among . 
a people marked by mobility of temperament and 
prone to extremes of feeling, the children in the 
market-place might well reproach their companions 
who heard the wedding music without rising to the 
dance, and the wail of bereavement without being 
moved to pity (Mt 11”, Lk 7%). 

LITERATURE.—Hastings’ DB, art. ‘Dancing’; Delitzsch, Z7is, 
189 ff.; Thomson, Land and Book, 555 f. 

G. M. MACKIE. 


DANIEL.—The influence of Daniel on the Apoca- 
lyptie conceptions of the Gospels is profound (see 
APOCALYPTIC LITERATURE). For the possible in- 
fluence of Dn 7° see SON OF MAN. ‘The only pas- 
sage in which the book is explicitly mentioned is 
Mt 24), where the phrase 7d pddd\vyua rhs epnudoews 


(‘the abomination of desolation’) is quoted. See 
art. ABOMINATION OF DESOLATION. It is to be 


noted that in the corresponding passage in Mark 
(134), no mention is made of Daniel. In view of 
the accepted priority of Mark and his closer fidelity, 
and also of Matthew’s fondness for OT references, 
the absence of the clause raises the suspicion that 
it is not part of the original utterance, but a 
comment added by the latter Evangelist. In that 
case it would not be necessary to assume that 
Jesus meant to use the phrase in the same sense as 
it is used in Daniel. He may have only adopted 
or borrowed it as a current popular expression to 
describe some minatory event which He foresaw 
portending the forthcoming calamity. 
A. MITrcHELL HUNTER. 

DARKNESS.—The word ‘dark’ is used in the 
sense of the absence of natural light in Jn 6! 201, 
The darkness that lasted for the space of three 
hours at the crucifixion is referred to in Mt 27%, 
Mk 1533, Lk 23-4, For a brief summary of the 
views held as to the nature of this darkness, see 
Hastings’ DB, art. ‘Darkness.’ It may suffice to 
remark that, the Passover falling at full moon, 
there can be no question here of a solar eclipse. | 

Generally ‘darkness’ is used in a metaphorical 
sense, but with slightly different significations. 
Darkness is the state of spiritual ignorance and 
sin in which men are before the light of the 
revelation of Jesus comes to them (Mt 4!%, Lk 1%, 
Jn 82 12%: 46). This darkness the presence of Jesus 
dispels, except in the case of those who love the 
darkness aad who therefore shrink back into the 
recesses of gloom, when the light shines, because 
their deeds are evil. Those who have a natural 
affinity to the light, when Jesus appears, follow 
Him and walk no longer in darkness. 

3ut there is the deeper darkness that comes 
through incapacity of sight (Mt 6”, Lk 11%), This 
state results from long continuance in evil (Jn 3%). 
It is the judgment passed upon the impenitent 
sinner. To love the darkness rather than the light 
is to have the spiritual faculty atrophied, and this 
is the Divine penalty to which He is condemned, 
The light that is in him has become darkness. The 
gospel contemplates for the human soul no more 
dire calamity. 
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And the final fate of the impenitent sinner is to 
be cast into outer darkness (Mt 8!2 22}8 25%), There 
is a kingdom of darkness which wars against the 
light, and which has power at times to prevail (Lk 
99°), This is the darkness of sin, chosen and loved 
as sin, the instinctive hatred, inwrought with 
what is radically evil, of the Divine purity and 
light. Itis the negative of all good—outer dark- 
ness, the darkness that has ceased to be permeated 
or permeable by any ray of light. ‘ 

Darkness is twice used of secrecy or privacy 
(Mt 102’, Lk 12%). In these cases, however, a 
metaphorical use of the word is also implied. In 
the former passage the reference is to the dark- 
ness of perplexity and sorrow ; in the latter, to the 
darkness of sin. See also LIGHT, UNPARDONABLE 
SIN. 


In the later mystical theology there is a use of the term that 
may be here referred to. There is a ‘ Divine darkness’ which 
is the consummation of the experience of the purified soul— 
the darkness that comes from excess of light. The pseudo- 
Dionysius speaks of the ‘luminous gloom of the silence’ which 
reveals the inner secrets of being, and in which the soul is raised 
to the absolute ecstasy. It is an attempt to express the in- 
finitude of the susceptibility of the human soul to emotions 
of either joy or anguish. From the outer darkness to the light 
which is above light, and therefore inconceivable, the soul of 
man is capable of responding to every shade of experience. 

LITERATURE.—Cremer, Bib.-Theol. Lex. 8.vv. cxz0t0s, cxorin 5 
Martineau, Endeavours after the Christian Lifes, p, 463 ff. ; 
Phillips Brooks, Candle of the Lord, p. 74 ff. ; Expositor, 1. iii. 
[1882] 321 ff. A. MILLER. 


DATES.— The chronological sequence of the 
Gospels is quite as important as that of the Epistles 
to the student of the beginnings of Christianity, 
and forms an essential branch of the study of the 
development of our Lord’s revelation and His 
Messianic consciousness. The difficulties in the 
way of forming an exact time-table of the dates in 
the Gospels are due (1) to the indifference of the 
early Christians, as citizens of the heavenly city, 
to the great events that were taking place in the 
world around them; (2) to their lack of means of 
ascertaining these events, and their obliviousness of 
the important bearing they might have on the evi- 
dences of the faith ; (3) to the fact that, the early 
Christian traditions being recorded in the interest 
of religion and not of history, the writers confined 
their attention to a few events, which were arranged 
as much according to subject-matter as to time 
sequence. The result is that there are many gaps 
which can be only approximately filled up by 
strict inference from casual remarks. The author 
of the Third Gospel is the only one to give parallel 
dates of secular history in the manner of a true 
historian, and to profess to relate things ‘in order’ 
(kaGetjs, Lk 1%). ‘There are many inferences as to 
time to be drawn from statements in Mt., but they 
are of an accidental character. St. John marks 
points of time of significance in his own and in his 
Master’s life, but his purpose is to trace the de- 
velopment of the drama of the Master’s passion, 
not to suggest its chronological relation to the 
history of the world. 

The early Fathers, Irenzeus, Tertullian, Clement 
ef Alexandria, Africanus, and Hippolytus, were 
the first to attempt to arrange the events of the 
Gospel in chronological sequence. But these 
attempts are not always to be relied upon, owing 
to the difficulties of ascertaining many of the dates 
of secular history, to which reference has already 
been made, and which were still further increased 
in their case by the different ways of reckoning 
the years of reigning monarchs and of calculating 
time in the different eras. For example, Lk 3! 
‘in the 15th year of the reign of Tiberius’ may be 
reckoned from Augustus’ death, Aug, 19 A.D. 14, 
or from the time when Tiberius was associated 
with Augustus in the empire by special law ; but 
that law, again, is variously dated, veing identified 
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by some with the grant of the tribunicia potestas 
for life in A.D. 13, but assigned by Mommsen (after 
Velleius Paterculus, ii. 121) to A.D. 11. So that 
we have to choose between A.D. 29, 28, and 26. 
Furthermore, the Roman calendar began on Jan. 1, 
so that the imperial year might be adjusted to the 
civil year (1) by counting the fractional year as a 
whole, and by commencing a second imperial year 
on the first New Year’s Day of each reign,—Light- 
foot (Ignatius, ii. 398) mentions the practice of 
Trajan and his successors of beginning a second 
year of tribunicia potestas on the annual imaugura- 
tion day of new tribunes next after their accession, 
—or (2) by omitting the fractional year altogether, 
and calculating the emperor’s reign from a fixed 
date, like Eusebius, who seems to commence each 
emperor’s reign from the September following his 
accession (see art. ‘Chronology’ in Hastings’ DB 
i. 418). The Julian reform of the Roman calendar, 
by which the year B.C. 46 was made to contain 445 
days, in order to bring the civil year into line with 
the solar year, adds to the complications. 

Furthermore, the Jewish calendar bristles with 
problems. Originally the Paschal full moon was 
settled by observation, but that became impossible 
when the people were spread over distant lands, 
and was also hindered by atmospheric causes ; and, 
in any case, the beginning of the month was deter- 
mined not by the astronomical new moon, but by 
the time when the crescent became visible, about 
30 hours afterwards, the first sunset after that 
event marking the beginning of the new month. 
A fresh difficulty was created by the 13th month, 
Veadar, which was intercalated whenever the 
barley was not within a fortnight of being ripe 
at the end of the month Adar; but this was for- 
bidden in Sabbatical years, and two intercalary 
years could not be successive. The lunar year 
was correlated with the solar by the rule that the 
Paschal full moon immediately followed the spring 
equinox. There were also various calculations of 
the equinox, Hippolytus placing it on March 18, 
Anatolius on March 19, the Alexandrians on 
March 21. 

And with regard to chronology in general it is 
to be noted that in the East the year almost 
always began with September. The Jewish civil 
year began in Tishri (Sept.); the religious and 
regal in Nisan (April) (Jos. Ant. I. iii. 3), the order 
of months beginning with the latter, that of the 

ears with the former. The Alexandrian year 

can on Aug. 29; the era of the Greeks started 
from Sept. B.C. 312, the Olympiads from July B.c. 
776. In the Christian era, also called the Dionysian 
after Dionysius Exiguus of the 6th cent., 753 A. U.c. 
=] B.¢., and 754 A\U.c: = ALD. 

The points of chronology in our Lord’s life 
which have to be settled before any table of dates 
can be drawn up are (1) date of nativity, (2) age 
at baptism, (3) length of ministry, (4) date of 
crucifixion. While no one of these can be verified 
with anything like precision, it is certain that the 
accepted chronology, based on the calculations of 
Dionysius Exiguus in the 6th cent., is erroneous. 

Dionysius started, seemingly, from Lk 31, the 15th year of 
Tiberius, placed the public ministry of our Lord one year later, 
and counted back 3) years, on the strength of Lk 323. This 
gave 754 a.u.c. for the year of Christ’s birth. Following 
Hippolytus, he fixed on Dec. 25 in that year, and, according to 
the usual method for reckoning the years of monarchs, counted 
the whole year 754 as 1 a.p. (see Ideler, Handbuch, ii. 383f.). 


That his views need correction will be proved in the course of 
this article. 


1. Date of Nativity.—This may be fixed some- 
what approximately by its relation to (a) the date 
of Hero ’s death (Mt 21-2), (b) the enrolment under 
Quirinius (Lk 2!), and by (c) Patristic testimony. 

(a) Herod’s death, the terminus ad quem of the 
Nativity, is generally settled by the Jewish chron- 
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ology in Ant. and BJ, in which are found indica- 
tions of the dates of Herod’s accession and death, 
and of the dates of his predecessor Antigonus, and 
of his immediate successors. Archelaus, Herod 
Philip, and Herod Antipas. For notice of Herod’s 
death see Ant. XVII. vill. 1, ‘having reigned, since 
he had procured the death of Antigonus, 34 years, 
but, since he had been declared king by the 
Romans, 37 years.’ The death of Antigonus is 
noted in Ant. XIV. xvi. 4. ‘This destruction befell 
the city of Jerusalem when Marcus Agrippa and 
Canidius Gallus were consuls at Rome, Olym. 185, 
in the 3rd month, on the solemnity of the fast, like 
a periodical return of the misfortunes which over- 
took the Jews under Pompey, by whom they were 
taken on the same day 27 years before.’ The 
consuls mentioned held office B.c. 37, and 27 years 
from B.C. 63 (consulship of Cicero and Antonius), 
when Pompey took Jerusalem (Ant. XIV. iv. 3), 
allowing for the three intercalary months of B.C. 
46, gives practically the same date, B.C. 37, for the 
confirmation of Herod in his kingdom. Herod’s 
death might therefore be placed in the month 
‘Nisan (see below) B.c. 4 (Sivan 25 B.c. 37 to Nisan 
B.C. 4, according to the method of counting reigns, 
being 34 years). 

Of Herod’s successors (1) Archelaus, ethnarch of 
Juda, was banished in the consulship of Lepidus 
and Arruntius (A.D. 6), in the 10th year of his 
reign (Anz, XVII. xiii. 2), or in the 9th (BJ I. vii. 
3), and therefore would have come to the throne 
B.C. 4, being probably banished before he cele- 
brated the 10th anniversary of his accession. (2) 
Herod Philip died in the 20th year of Tiberius, 
having been tetrarch of Trachonitis and Gaulanitis 
37 years (Ant. XVIII. iv. 6), and would have com- 
menced his reign B.C. 4-3. 

There are two more data to help us to fix the 


year of Herod’s death: the eclipse of the moon 
which preceded his last illness (Ant. XVU. vi. 4), 
and the Passover which followed soon after (XVII. 


ix. 3). The lunar eclipses visible in Palestine dur- 
ing B.C. 5-3 were those of March 23 B.c. 5, Sept. 15 
B.C. 5, March 12 B.c. 4. As it is quite possible 
that the final scene of Herod’s life and his obse- 
quies did not cover more than one month, we 
might, with Ideler and Wurm, fix on the eclipse 
of March 12 B.c. 4 (Wieseler, Chron. Syn. p. 56), 
which is also indicated by the Passover that im- 
mediately followed. B.c. 4, Herod’s death, would 
therefore be the terminus ad quem of the Nativity. 

But how long before B.c. 4 Jesus was born 
cannot decisively be said. The age of the Innocents, 
dd dterots Kal xatwrépw (Mt 2°), would give B.C. 6 as 
the superior limit and B.C. 5 as the inferior, as this 
clause is qualified by the diligent investigation of 
Herod (xara tov xpévov by HKpiBwoe rapa TOY pdywr), 
This massacre, quite in keeping with the growing 
cruelty and suspicion of Herod, who had recently 
procured the murder of his two sons, Alexander 
and Aristobulus, was secretly carried out and 
seemingly of small extent, not being mentioned by 
Josephus, and being apparently limited to children 
to whom the star which the Magi saw in the east, 
at least six months before, might have reference. 
Although Mt 2" 1rd radlov does not suggest an 
infant babe, the stay of the Holy Family in Beth- 
lehem, where the Magi found them, cannot have 
been long, the presentation in the Temple follow- 
ing 40 days after the Nativity. B.C. 6-5 would then 
be approximately the date of the Nativity. 

Of the star in the east it cannot bé said with truth that ‘ the 
star shines only in the legend’ (von Soden in Encye, Bibl. art. 
‘Chronology ’), for the appearance of a striking sidereal pheno- 
menon between the years B.C. 7 and B.c. 4 has been proved by 
Kepler and verified by Ideler and Pritchard. Kepler suggested 
that a conjunction of Saturn and Jupiter in the zodiacal sign of 


he Pisces, similar to that which took place in Dec. 1603, took 
inde in B.c. 7. But this would be too early for the star that 


stood over Bethlehem. Wieseler (/.c. p. 67) therefore, elaborat- 
ing another suggestion of Kepler, held that a brilliant evanes- 
cent star, similar to that which appeared in Sept. 1604 between 
Jupiter and Saturn, and waned in March 1606, may have 
appeared then. The Chinese tables mention such an appear- 
ance in B.c. 4. Edersheim (Life and Times of Jesus the 
Messiah) suggests that the conjunction in B.c. 7 first aroused 
the attention of the Magi, and that the evanescent star of B.C. 4 
stood over Bethlehem. Two Jewish traditions, one that the 
star of the Messiah should be seen two years before His birth, 
and the other that the conjunction of Saturn and Jupiter in 
Pisces portended something of importance for the Jewish 
nation, might be mentioned. The former is found in the Mid- 
rashim, the latter in Abarbanel’s Com. on Daniel (15th cent.). 
While no theory could be established on such a basis as this 
appearance, yet it may support a theory founded on more 
certain data. If the coming of the Magi took place shortly 
after the death of Herod’s sons Alexander and Arhopahis 
(8.c. 7) and the mission of Antipater, his heir, to Rome (B.c. 6), 
their question, ‘Where is he that is born king of the Jews?’ 
would, indeed, be startling to Herod. 


(6) The enrolment under Quirinius (Lk 2? airy 4 
amoypaph mpwrn éyévero nyeuovetovrTos ris Luplas 
Kupnviov, ‘this enrolment took place for the first 
time when Quirinius was governor of Syria’ ; cf. dre 
mp@rov éxéhevoay amoypagas yevérba [Strom. i. 147]). 
A Roman census took place in A.D. 6, after the 
deposition of Archelaus, and caused the revolt of 
Judas of Gamala (Ant. XviiI. i. 1), who in con- 
sequence became the founder of the Zealot party, 
which resisted Gentile taxation and authority. 
This taxing (XVII. ii. 1) was concluded in the 37th 
year of Cesar’s victory at Actium (A.D. 7). To 
this enrolment the author of Ac 5 refers But 
it cannot be the enrolment of Lk 2%. And 
Josephus should not be accused of having ascribed to 
A.D. 7 what took place in B.C. 6-5, as the census he 
mentions was made after and in consequence of the 
removal of Archelaus. Mommsen and Zumpt sug- 
gest that Quirinius held office ¢wice in Syria. And 
his, indeed, might be the name wanting in a muti- 
lated inscription, describing an official who was 
twice governor of Syria under Augustus. But 
Saturninus was governor B.C. 9-7, and Varus B.C. 
7-4, being in power after Herod’s death ; so that no 
place can be found for the rule of Quirinius before 
B.C. 4, the terminus ad quem of our Lord’s birth. He 
may have come, B.C. 3-2, and completed a@ census 
begun by his predecessor. And there is also the 
possibility of his having received an extraordinary 
military command by the side of Varus. The Annals 
of Tacitus (ii. 30, iii. 22, 48) describe him as a keen 
and zealous soldier (impiger militie et acribus mini- 
steriis), who had obtained a triumph for having 
stormed some fortresses of the Homonadenses in 
Cilicia, but who was distinctly unpopular on 
account of his friendship with Tiberius, his sordid 
life and ‘ dangerous old age.’ Such an officer would 
have been a most useful agent’ for Augustus in 
preparing the document called by Suetonius (Aug. 
28) the rationariwm imperii, which contained a 
full description of the ‘subject kingdoms, pro- 
vinces, taxes direct and indirect’ (regna, provincia, 
tributa aut vectigalia, Tac. Ann. i. 11), made out 
by the emperor tee especially as Varus was 
slack, and inclined to favour Archelaus. Certain 
riots mentioned in Josephus (Ané. XVII. il. 4), in 
which the Pharisees appear, may have been due to 
the census. Justin Martyr (Apol. i, 34, 46 ; Dial. 
c. Tryph. 78) appeals to the droypagal made in the 
time of Quirinius, whom he styles ‘the first é7i- 
tporos or procurator in Judea.’ For until Palestine 
became a Roman province in A.D. 6 there could be 
no procurator in the strict sense of the term, 
Previous to that, if Q. did hold office, it would be as 
a military officer of Syria, and so he might be well 
described by the vague jyeuovedorros, although the 
word is also applied (Lk 3') to Pilate, whom Tacitus 
styled procurator (Ann. xv. 44). With regard to 
the census, of which no mention is made in con- 
temporary history, it is to be noted that there is 
evidence that periodic enrolments, admoypagal, were 
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made in Egypt (Class. Rev., Mar. 1893). Prof. 
Ramsay ies Christ born at Bethlehem ?) builds 
on these. It is quite possible that a series of 
periodical enrolments in a cycle of 14 years were 
initiated by Augustus, an indefatigable statistician, 
in other parts of the empire, and that the first of 
these may have taken place in the days of Herod, 
who would have carried it out according to Jewish 
tastes, and so without much disturbance (unless 
the riots of Ané. XVII. ii. 4, BJ 1. xxxili. 2 might 
be connected with it), whereas the later census was 
conducted according to Roman ideas, and pro- 
voked a rebellion. If this be true, the first census 
would occur B.C. 7-5, just where it would be re- 
quired. Some hold that it is possible that St. 
Luke made a mistake in the name Quirinius (C. H. 
Turner), and also in the census (von Soden). 

(c) Patristic testimony, as represented by Iren- 
sus, Clement of Alexandria, and Hippolytus, and 
perhaps based upon Lk 2’, favours a date between 
B.C. 3 and B.c. 2. Irenzeus wrote, ‘Our Lord was 
born about the 41st year (B.C. 3, reckoning from 
the death of Julius Cesar B.C. 44) of the empire of 
Augustus’ (Her. iii. 21.3). Clement stated, ‘Our 
Lord was born in the 28th year (B.C. 3, counting 
from battle of Actium, B.C. 31) of the reign of 
Augustus, when first they ordered the enrolments 
to be made’ (Strom. i. 147). Hippolytus said, in 
his Com. on Daniel, ‘Our Lord was born on 
Wednesday, Dec. 25, in the 42nd (B.c. 2) year of 
the reign of Augustus.’ 

With regard to the month and day of the 
Nativity, no data exist to enable us to determine 
them at all. Farrar (Life of Christ, p. 9) inferred 


from the presence of the shepherds in the fields 
that it was during winter, but Lewin (Fasti Sacri, 
pp. 23, 115) argues for August 1 as the approxi- 
mate date. The date of the Annunciation is given 


in Lk 18 as év 6€ re pnt ro &€xrw—‘in the sixth 
month, which is generally referred to Lk 1°® odros 
why Exros éorly atry, K.T.d., ‘this month is sixth with 
her,’ but which may with equal probability refer 
to the sixth month of the Jewish calendar, Elul, or 
to both dates, both terms of six months running 
concurrently. The date of the service of the 
course of Abia, the eighth in order (1 Ch 24”), for 
the year 748 A.U.C. (B.C. 6) has been calculated 
from the fact that the course in waiting on Ab 9 
A.D. 70, when Jerusalem was taken, was the first, 
Jehoiarib (Taanith on ‘ Fasting,’ p. 29a; BJ VI. iv.). 
This would give courses of Abia for 748 A.U.C., 
B.C. 6, April 18-24, and 24 weeks later) October 
3-9. Six months from the latter date would give 
a day in March as the date of the Annunciation 
and a date in December for the Nativity ; but six 
months from the former date would give Elul, or 
the sixth month of the Jewish year, beginning 
about Sept. 19, for the Annunciation, and the third 
month, Sivan or June, for the Incarnation. Elul 
was the month of the Constellation Virgo, who 
holds in her hand the spica Virginis, which ma 
be ‘the offspring of a Virgin.” The fourth month 
belongs to Cancer, among two stars of which is a 
group called ‘The Manger.’ 

Patristic tradition.—Hippolytus is the first to 
give Dec. 25 for the date of the Nativity. On 
his chair in the library of St. John Lateran in 
Rome his celebrated table is given. The second 
year of the cycle has April 2, yéveows Xpicrod, evi- 
dently the conception, the calculation being made 
on the strength of Lk 1°°, which seems to imply an 
interval of 6 months between the conception of our 
Lord and that of the Baptist, and on the popular 
presumption that Gabriel appeared to Zacharias on 
the great Day of the Atonement, the 10th day of the 
seventh month. This would bring the conception 
of our Lord to the 14th day of the first month, or the 
Passover full moon. Hippolytus afterwards, in his 
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Com. on Daniel, in order to allow for two additional 
years in our Lord’s life, altered the date April 2 
to March 25, on which the Church has always 
celebrated the conception, and consequently the 
Nativity was assigned to Dee. 25. Edersheim (7he 
Temple, p. 293) suggests the influence of the feast 
of the Dedication of the Temple, held on the 25th 
of Chisley. A 

2. The Baptism of Jesus might be settled, but 
not very approximately, by (1) the statement (Lk 
3%) that He was doel érav rpidxovra apxdpuevos (at the 
beginning of His ministry); (2) the date of the 
Baptist’s preaching, Lk 3! ‘Now in the fifteenth 
year of the reign of Tiberius Cesar . . . the word 
of God came unto John the son of Zacharias in the 
wilderness’; and (3) by the retort of the Jews in 
Jn 2% ‘Forty and six years was this temple in 
building.’ ; 

(1) This is an elastic expression, which gave the 
Valentinian Gnostics a basis for their belief that 
Jesus was in His 30th year when He came to His 
baptism (Her. ii. 25.5). But as Irenzus, in his 
reference to Jn 8°” ‘Thou art not yet fifty years 
old,’ pointed out, 40, not 30, is the perfect age of a 
master (cf. Bab. Aboda Zara); and on the strength 
of this statement the presbyters in Asia Minor, 
who misled Irenzus, ascribed an age of 40 or 50 
years to Jesus. Again, whilethe maximum age of 
a Levite was 50 years, the minimum varied between 
20 (1 Ch 23%: 27, where the change is ascribed to 
David), 25 (Nu 4% 47 LXX), and 30 (Nu 4* #7 Heb.). 
This latitude, added to the general sense of dcel 
(‘about’) and the vague dpyéuevos, which is omitted 
in Syr. Sin., makes this indication of our Lord’s 
age indefinite, and capable of meaning either two 
years over or under 30. 

(2) The preaching of the Baptist is the terminus 
a quo of the baptism of Jesus, and is assigned to 
the 15th year of Tiberius. Dating that reign from 
the death of Augustus, Aug. 19 A.D. 14, the 15th 
year corresponds with A.D. 28-29. B. Weiss and 
Beyschlag, however, count from A.D. 12, when 
Tiberius was made co-regent with Augustus. W. 
M. Ramsay has pointed out that on July 1 A.D. 71, 
during the life of the Evangelist, Titus was 
similarly associated in the empire with Vespasian, 
which would give A.D, 26-27 as the first year of the 
Baptist’s work. This would agree with the office 
of Pilate, who could hardly have arrived much 
sooner than A.D. 27, as he held office for 10 years, 
and was on his way to Rome in A.D. 37, when 
Tiberius died (An#. XVII. iv. 2). We might, there- 
fore, if it is permitted to follow Weiss and Bey- 
schlag, fix on A.D. 27-28 for our Lord’s baptism. 

(3) Jn 2 reccapdxovra Kat & rec BKodourOy 6 
vads ovros (cf. Ezr 5! gxodoui@y cat ovx éredéc On). 
The Jews do not refer, therefore, to the completion 
of the restoration, which took place much later 
(Ant. XX. ix. 7). This work was begun in the 18th 
year of Herod (Ant. Xv. xi. 1, reckoning from 
B.C. 37, death of Antigonus), in the 15th (BJ 1. 
xxi. 1, reckoning from B.c. 40). This gives B.c. 
19-18, from which to A.D. 28 is 46 years. The 
Passover of A.D, 28 would be a likely date for the 
events of Jn 24%, The time of Jn 1°92! has yet 
to be settled. Prof. Sanday (art. ‘ Jesus Christ? in 
Hastings’ DB ii. 609) gives the time as ‘ Winter, 
A.D, 26.2. Now there are certain indications of the 
time of year in which our Lord was baptized which 
show that His visit to the Baptist may have syn- 
chronized with the preparations for the Passover 
in the month Adar (cf. Jn 11% ‘And the Jews? 
passover was at hand, and many went out of the 
country up to Jerusalem before the passover to 
purify themselves’), while His sojourn and fast in 
the wilderness, of which St. Matthew and St. Luke 
give details, may have been due not only to a 
desire to be alone to reflect upon His mission, but 
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also to the feeling of the necessity of a great self- 
restraint in order to check the urgings of His 
Messianic consciousness to manifest Himself to 
the Passover crowds in His connexion with His 
country as its Redeemer, with the Temple as the 
Son of God and its Priest, and with the world as 
its King. It was on His return from the desert 
that He was pointed out by the Baptist, when the 
marks of the recent struggle and fasting on His 
brow would have given additional point to the 
Baptist’s remark, ‘Behold the Lamb of God, which 
taketh away the sin of the world’ (Jn 12), which 
has a true Passover ring (ef. ‘Christ our passover 
{or Paschal Lamb, rd rdcya] was sacrificed for us,’ 
1 Co 5’). Passover time would also account for the 
presence of so many Galileans in Juda, while the 
atmosphere of the scenes of the baptism of Jesus 
and of His interviews with His first disciples in 
Jn 1 is spring, the budding life of the year, in the 
buoyant sunshine when men’s hearts are most 
ready for a change of life. Nathanael, an Israelite 
without the guile of Jacob, at the feast exclusively 
for Israelites, is meditating under a fig tree, most 
likely on the story of Jacob. Passover seems a 
favourite time for baptism. It was after the Pass- 
over of Jn 2 that Jesusand His disciples baptized 
in Judza, while John was baptizing in Anon near 
to Salim (Jn 3%*). And it is most improbable that 
Jesus would have stayed away from the Passover. 


On the other side may be urged the fact that Bethabara, 
for which the best MSS, NABC, read ‘Bethany,’ has been 
identified by Conder with a ford called ‘Abdrah, N.E. of Beth- 
shean, ‘a site as near to Cana as any point on the Jordan, and 
within a day’s journey‘ (art. ‘ Bethabara’ in Hastings’ DB). On 
the other hand, Encyc. Bibi. art. ‘ Bethany’ follows Sir G. Grove 
and Sir C. W. Wilson (Smith’s DB?, s.v. ‘ Bethnimrah’) in 
holding that Beth-nimrah on the east of Jordan, opposite to 
Jericho, is the place meant. Beth-nimrah, now known as 
Nimrin, is ‘beyond Jordan,’ rise rot "lopdavov (Jn 128 326); it 
is well supplied with water, and accessible both from Jericho 
and Jerusalem, and may have produced the variants ‘ Beth- 
abara’ and ‘Bethany.’ Origen advocated Bethabara because 
he could find no Bethany beyond Jordan. But the variant 
BubapefZe for BrfeSes«x is found in his text. That variant and 
the traditional site of our Lord’s baptism, Makhadet Hajla, are 
strongly against Col. Conder’s suggestion, while tradition con- 
nects our Lord’s temptation with the district of Quarantania, 
named from His 40 days’ fast ; and something must be allowed 
for tradition in such matters. ‘The third day’ of Jn 2! may 
possibly be counted from Jn 143 ‘On the day after.’ But it is 
probable, in fact it is to be inferred from His mother’s informa- 
tion of the exhausted wine, that our Lord was not present on 
the first day of the marriage festivities, which generally extended 
over a week, and were concluded with a supper (art. ‘ Marriage’ 
in Hastings’ DB), and it was quite possible for Him and His dis- 
ciples to have accomplished the journey from the vicinity of 
Jericho to Nazareth (about 60 miles) in three or four days; so 
that there is no necessity to select a site for His baptism within 
one day’s journey of Cana. Again, the favourite time for such 
marriages was March (Wetzstein in Ztschr. f. Ethnol. v. [1873)). 
So that we have another indication of the early season of the 
year, which supports the hypothesis of a baptism at the Pass- 
over preceding the Passover of Jn 213, a period of time required 
for the preparation and selection of the disciples, and for the 
nursing of their nascent faith by miracles, of which one, a 
typical sign, as are all the seven signs in the Fourth Gospel, is 
narrated in Jn 21-12, To this faith reference is made in y.11 
‘And his disciples believed in him.’ Nor does the Master's 
change of manner (v.24 ‘ But Jesus would not trust himself to 
them’) suggest the beginning of a mission. 


The order in St. Mark’s Gospel is of little service 
here. For Mk 1" (‘Now after that John was put 
in prison Jesus came into Galilee preaching’) refers 
to an event, the imprisonment of the Baptist, which 
was clearly later than Jn 41, and is, therefore, to 
be taken not as a note of time, but as a general 
introduction to the Galilzan ministry, which forms 
the subject of the Second Gospel. The selection 
of the disciples (Mk 1**), the missionary work of 
Mk 128 dywuev eis ras éxouévas Kwporddets, & portion 
of Mk 1-3, and apparently Lk 5" (the scene with 
Peter on the lake), may belong to the Galilean 
work previous to Jn 2%. On this hypothesis, which 
fills in the awkward gap between the 13th and 14th 
verses of Mk 1, the baptism of Jesus would fall on 
the Passover of A.D. 27. 
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3. Length of the Ministry—If the date of 
the beginning of the ministry be approximately 
fixed, the year of its close will vary according to 
the estimate we form of its length. Prof. von 
Soden (Hneyc. Bibl. art. ‘Chronology ’) reduces it 
to a one year basis, while Prof. Sanday (art. 
‘Jesus Christ’ in Hastings’ DB ii. 610) requires 
nearly 2} years for his scheme of our Lord’s 
ministry. ‘This difference is due to the fact that 
St. John seems to extend that ministry over three 
Passovers, while the Synoptists mention but one 
Passover. 

(a) In the Second Gospel there seem to be three 
data for a chronology. (1) Mk 2% mentions ears 
of corn (rid\ovres Tods ordxvas). As the earliest 
barley was in April, the latest in June, it is be- 
lieved that the point of time we have here is Pass- 
over, which was of old associated with ‘ears of 
corn’; the name of the month in which it was 
held being formerly ’4dib 23x or ‘ear of corn.’ 
(2) Mk 6* describes the miracle of the feeding of 
the 5000, in the course of which we read that the 
people were arranged in companies, mpagtal mpacial 
(a phrase suggestive of garden-plots), and seated 
éml TO XAwp@ xXbpTw, an indication of early spring. 
(3) Mk 11, final Passover. In these data Turner 
(‘Chronology of NT’ in Hastings’ DB) sees a sug- 
gestion of a two years’ ministry. But it is evident 
that the arrangement of this Gospel is according 
to subject-matter, not to time. The time relation 
of the episode of the ears of corn cannot be satis- 
factorily settled with regard either to the events it 
precedes or those it follows in the narrative. It 
is, therefore, quite possible that it preceded the 
Passover of Jn 2%, In St. Luke’s Gospel it occurs 
shortly after the scene with St. Peter on the Lake 
(Lk 5*), which must have preceded Jn 3%, where 
Jesus and His disciples go into the land of Judea 
and continue baptizing there; and in both the 
Second and Third Gospels it directly follows the 
question, ‘ Why do the disciples of John and of the 
Pharisees fast, and thy disciples fast not ?,’ which 
occasioned the Parable of the Bridegroom and the 
Children of the Bridechamber, which seemingly 
but not really corresponds with the discussion in 
Jn 3° between the disciples of John and a Jew 
about ‘ purifying,’ which evoked from the Baptist 
the rhapsody on the bride and bridegroom. For 
the questions are quite different, and belong to 
distinctly different contexts ; that in the Synoptists 
being caused by the feast of Levi and perhaps in- 
directly by the feast at Cana of Galilee, while that 
of the Fourth Gospel arose in connexion with the 
work in Judeea after the Passover of Jn 2%, 

No fresh light is thrown on the passage by the 
disputed point of time év caBBdrw devreporpary, 
which Wetstein explains as the first Sabbath of the 
second inonth, Scaliger as the first Sabbath after 
the Feast of Unleavened Bread, Godet as the first 
Sabbath of the ecclesiastical year. The ripeness 
of the wheat suggests the month of Iyyar or May. 
And it is quite possible to conceive our Lord in 
that month (called in the old style Ziv (1) or the 
‘month of flowers,’ and‘in the new style "Lyyar 
(7x) or ‘the bright and flowering month *) teaching 
the people in the plain and on the hill to ‘ consider 
the lilies of the field, how they grow’ (Mt 6%). It 
seems not impossible, therefore, to reconstruct the 
Second once on the basis of a single year follow- 
ing the Passover of Jn 2%, with a year or greater 
part of a year previous to that Passover. 

(b) St. Luke’s Gospel is divisible into two parts. 
The second (9-198 containing matter peculiar to 
him), being devoted to the doings and teachings of 
the Master as the days of His assumption were 
being fulfilled (9°), seems to restrict the Lord’s 
ministry to a single year, ‘the acceptable year of 
the Lord’ (419; cf. Is 61°). The reference to ‘ three 
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years’ in the parable of the Fig-tree (137), which 
suggested to many (Bengel among others) the be- 
ginning of a third year of ministry, 1s a vague 
expression to which 13° (‘to-day and to-morrow, 
and on the third day’) might be a. parallel.- In 
414_95 there is but one apparent reference to any 
work outside the Galilean, ’Iovdalas (NBCL) of 4¥ 
being a variant for Tadc\alas. But ‘Juda’ in the 


days of St. Luke included all Palestine (cf. 23°). 
(c) The Fourth Gospel has seven notes of time 
between the Baptism and the Crucifixion : 


(1) 215.23 «And the Jews’ passover was at hand, and Jesus 
went up to Jerusalem... And he was in Jerusalem 
at the passover during the feast.’ 

(2) 485 ‘Say ye not, There are yet four months (rerpépnyos), 
and then cometh harvest? behold, I say unto you, Lift 
up your eyes, and consider (#:«cuoHe) the fields that they 
are white already to harvest.’ 

(3) 51 ‘After these things there was a [or the] feast of the 
Jews, and Jesus went up to Jerusalem.’ 

(4) 64 ‘Now [the passover, +o t&ox«, uncertain] the feast of 
the Jews was nigh.’ 

(5) 72 ‘Now the Jews’ feast of tabernacles was at hand.’ 

o 1022 ‘Then the dedication took place in Jerusalem.’ 

(7) 121 ‘Jesus then, six days before the passover, came to 
Bethany.’ 


Jn 4* (a) obx twets Néyere bre ere TeTpdunves éorw Kal 
6 Oepiopds epyerar; (B) dod, Aéyw iwi . . . dre evKal 
elow tpods Oepicuor, 1s a difficult note of time. The 
simplest interpretation is to take a literally of a 
harvest still remote, and f spiritnally of a harvest 
already ripening. Origen, however, held that it was 
already the middle or end of harvest when these 
things happened (in Joan. tom, xiii. 39. 41); but 
it is evident that our Lord made no long delay in 
Judea after the unpleasantness that had occurred 
between His disciples and John’s, and it would not 
be long before the popular Baptist, with his great 
following, would hear of his greater Rival (Jn 3°), 
or before the Pharisees would note the falling off 
of the Baptist’s followers. The fact that the im- 
pression His works in Jerusalem had made on the 
Galilzeans was still fresh (Jn 4%), and that He did 
not tarry more than two days, possibly only one 
(mera dé ras dvo hudpas, Jn 4*), among the kindly 
and believing Samaritans, and that He was wearied 
with the journey (4°), points to no long interval 
between 2 and 4 and to no leisurely mode of 
travelling. Again, the word én has a touch of 
reality, which suggests the natural interpretation 
of rerpdunvos against those who would read the 
passage proverbially: ‘Is it not a saying that there 
are four months between sowing and reaping?’ 
There is nothing, however, to prevent one taking 
the lateness of the Galilean harvest into account, 
and reading the passage thus: ‘Say ye not, ye 
men of Galilee, where the harvest is es than in 
Juda, where Jeroboam held his feast of ingather- 
ing on the 15th day of the eighth month (1 K 
12) instead of on the 15th day of the seventh (Ly 
23%), that harvest is yet four months off?’ If 
these words were spoken towards the end of Nisan, 
the four months referred to would be Nisan 
(March-April, end), Iyyar (April-May), Sivan 
(May-June), and Thammuz (June-July, begin- 
ning). This would be in keeping with the fact 
that the harvest naturally varied not only with 
season, but also with elevation, ete., andl that, 
while it commenced in the lowlands of the Jordan 
Valley in April, it ended on sub-alpine Lebanon in 
August (see art. ‘Wheat’ in Hastings’ DB). 

Jn 5! ‘And there was a feast of the Jews, and 
Jesus went up to Jerusalem’ (with alternative 
readings, éopr and 7% éopri, the latter being sup- 
ported by the Alexandrian type of text, doubtless 
through the influence of Eusebius, who maintained 
a three years’ ministry with four Passovers). 
What this feast was cannot definitely be said, 
Irenzeus regarded it as a Passover. ‘The early 
Greek Church identified it with Pentecost. West- 
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cott (ad loc.) suggests Trumpets (September), as 

‘many of the main thoughts of the discourse— 
Creation, Judgment, and Law—find a remarkable 
illustration in the thoughts of the festival.’ But 
Ex 19! states that it was in the third month (i.e. 
after Passover) that the Law was given on Sinai. 
This would correspond with Pentecost, which is 
described in the later Jewish liturgy as ‘the day of 
the giving of the law’ (Saalschiitz, Das Mos. Recht, 
p- 42a), and by Maimonides (Moreh neb. iii. 41) as 
‘dies ille quo lex data fuit.? Furthermore, the 
strict regulations and calculations of the Sabbaths 
of the harvest period between Nisan 16 and Pente- 
cost, the Feast of Weeks, add point to the contro- 
versy concerning the Sabbath day (Jn 5'%°"8). The 
voluntary nature of the cure, a contrast with the 
signs of 24 and 4°4 performed by request, suggests 
that this act was in accordance with the Pente- 
costal regulations of Dt 16”, a free-will offering of 
His own hand, and according to Ly 23” the glean- 
ing of His harvest for the poor. 

There is a useful indication of time in Jn 5*°*, 
where the Baptist, whose popularity is waning in 
41, and whose utterance in 376° seems to contain a 
presentiment of doom—‘ He must increase, but I 
must decrease ’—is referred to as a lamp that no 
longer shines. ‘He was the burning and shining 
lamp, and ye were willing for a time to rejoice in 
his light.’ It is probable that Herod Antipas, 
who was jealous and suspicious of the Baptist’s 
influence (Ant. XVIII. v. 1), seized the opportunity 
of his decreasing popularity to have him betrayed 
(mwapadodjva, Mk 1+) and arrested. The report 
of that arrest may have reached our Lord on His 
journey through Samaria to Galilee (Jn 4). If so, 
the Synoptic statements of Mk 14, Mt 4%, regard- 
ing His work in Galilee as connected with the 
imprisonment of the Baptist would be suitably 
introduced by the healing of the nobleman’s son 
at Capernaum (Jn 44-5), 

The interval allowed by the Synoptists between 
the arrest and the death of the Baptist, in which 
room is found for an extended work of Jesus in 
Galilee (Capernaum especially, Mt 11)-*°), for the 
Baptist’s mission to Jesus (11%), and for Herod’s 
procrastination with the Baptist, whom he feared, 
tried to keep safe, and for whom he did man 
things (Mk 6”), is also allowed in the Fourth 
Gospel. In it Jesus is represented as walking 
in Galilee (7!) before the Feast of Tabernacles, 
nearly five months (Sivan 8-Tishri 15) after the 
Feast of Pentecost (5'), but not afterwards,—a fact 
which is in agreement with the Synoptic account 
(Lk 9%, Mt 14, Mk 631), which describes our 
Lord withdrawing from the jurisdiction of Herod 
Antipas to Bethsaida Julias, Cesarea Philippi, 
and other districts of Herod Philip—the best of all 
the Herods—in consequence of the former’s identi- 
fication of Him with the Baptist, whom he had 
beheaded (Mk 614). 

_ With regard to the date of the Baptist’s execu- 
tion, Keim, Hausrath, Schenkel, and others, on 
the strength of Josephus’ account of the defeat of 
Antipas by Aretas (A.D. 36), in connexion with his 
narrative of the Baptist’s death, which the Jews 
regarded as divinely avenged in that battle, have 
held that the divorce of Herod Antipas’ wife 
cannot have been long before A.D. 36. But Jose- 
phus notes also a dispute about boundaries in 
Gamalitis (Ant. XVIII. vy. 1) as subsequent to the 
divorce of the daughter of Aretas, which he de- 
scribes as ‘the first occasion’ of the bitterness be- 
tween him and Herod. And there is nothing in 
the annals of the Herods to controvert the date 
A.D. 28 for the scene in the castle of Macherus as 
described in the Synoptics. In fact, A.D. 28 would 
be a more suitable date for the elopement of 
Herodias, and the description of her daughter 
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Salome as 7d kopdo.ov (Mk 67%), than A.D. 36. 
Herodias was the sister of Agrippa I., who (An¢#. 
XIX. vill. 2) was 54 years old when he died in A.D. 
44, and was, therefore, born B.C. 10, Herodias 
must have been born shortly before or after, as 
she was betrothed by Herod the Great (Ant. XVII. 
i. 2), after the death of her father Aristobulus 
(B.C. 7), when quite a child, to Philip his son by 
Mariamne I1., daughter of Simon the high priest, 
whom he married in the 13th year of his reign, 
¢. B.C, 24 (Ant. XV. ix. 3). Herodias would, there- 
fore, be about 37 years old, and her husband 52 in 
A.D. 28, and her daughter Salome no more than 18, 
as Herodias was married ‘when arrived at age of 
puberty’ (Ant. xvirt. y. 4). In A.D. 36 she would be 
45 years of age, and Salome 26. The former age is, 
therefore, more probable. The fact that retribution 
was connected with the defeat in A.D. 36 proves 
nothing, as retribution is proverbially long delayed. 
_ The fourth point of time is Jn 64," The difficulty 
in it is the reading 76 rdcxa. By many it is re- 
tained ; by others omitted. If it is retained, there 
are three Passovers mentioned in Jn (2' 64 12), 
making the ministry extend over two years. But 
if it is removed, this feast of the Jews becomes 
identified with the Feast of Tabernacles of 72. And 
the chronology of the ministry can be reckoned on 
the basis of a year and several months previous. 

1-2. Work in Galilee. 

218, Passover in Jerusalem (Nisan). 

5'. Pentecost in Sivan (May—June 1). 

6*. Tabernacles in Tishri (September—October). 

7°. Tabernacles in Tishri. 

10”, Dedication in Chisley (November—Decem- 

ber). 

11°, Passover in Nisan (March—April). 

Hort urges the omission of ++ recy, which is supported 
(1) by documentary evidence ; (2) by the fact that yopros rords 
of Jn 610 apparently=xAapa xoprw of Mk 639; (3) by the note 
(Jn 71), ‘ After these things Jesus walked (+zpseraz:s) in Galilee,’ 
which implies some interval between the events of chs. 6 and 7, 
but on the Tabernacles hypothesis sufficient time would not be 
allowed, as the same feast was ‘near’ in 64and in 72; and (4) itis 
said that St. John, who was writing for Christians who had holy 
associations with Passover and Pentecost but not with Taber- 
nacles, would hardly have spoken of that feast as ‘the Feast’ 
zae Zox7y. On the other hand, it is more than probable (1) 
that Ireneus would have mentioned 64 among the Passovers, if 
he knew of it, even though ostensibly he was merely recording 
the Passovers at which our Lord went up to Jerusalem, as his 
main object was to confute the Gnostics, who held that Jesus 
suffered a year after His baptism (Her. ii. 22. 3); (2) that éyus 
is a vague term allowing for comparative nearness, and our Lord 
did not hurry Himself for the feast, arriving only in the middle 
of it (714); (3) that Origen’s Com. on St. John clearly postulates 
the omission of a Passover between 4° and 72: (4) that St. John 
wrote as one familiar with Jewish fasts and feasts, and Josephus 
(Ant. vi. iv. 1) calls the Feast of Tabernacles topr7 cgedpu rapa 
trois “ESpains aywrarn, zai weyiory, and it is in OT sometimes 
called ‘ the Feast’ (1 K 82-65, Ezk 45%) ; (5) that the tradition of 
the Gnostics might have been more easily confuted by Irenzus 
by a reference to a Passover in Jn 64 than by an attempt to 
identify the feast of 5! with a Passover; (6) that the Alogi, 
according to Epiphanius (Her. 51. 22), found in Jn. only a 
Passover at the beginning and another at the end of His 
ministry ; (7) that the words 74 r¢czz might have easily been 
suggested by the discourse on the sacrificial feast and the 
‘barley’ loaves (aprous xpibivous), which, however, has a nearer 
reference to the offerings (two leavened loaves of the best 
wheat, etc.) and customs of Pentecost, which was distinguished 
by thank-offerings (T}iAT N2]=sxapirricas) and festive gather- 
ings for the poor (Ly 2422); (8) that the insertion of a Passover 
here would break the unity of the plot and interfere with the 
development of the drama from Jn 21% to 12/, creating a gap 
between chs. 4 and 6 out of all proportion to the other intervals 
in the Gospel after Jn 215, These reasons are not conclusive, 
but they are sufficient to prove the possibility of rs rzcz« being 
an early gloss on % £0p7%. 

The interval between the Feast of Tabernacles 
(Tishri, A.D. 28) and the Passover (14 Nisan, A.D. 
29) is sufficiently ample to allow for the work 
in the towns of Caesarea Philippi (Mk 8%), the pre- 

aration of the disciples for His death (ile 0244 

{k 8%), His Transfiguration six days after (Mt 
171-8), His slow progress to ‘ Jerusalem, preceded 
by the Seventy’ (Lk 101), ‘when the days were 


well-nigh come that He should be received up’ (Lk 
9"), the visit to Jerusalem at the Feast of Dedica- 
tion (Jn 10), His work in the Perea (Jn 10”, Mk 
10"), and in the wilderness of Judaea (Jn Ti?) eA 
ministry from Passover A.D. 27, when He was 
baptized, to Passover A.D. 29, is quite long enough 
to allow for the development of the life of the 
Master, and for the many journeys and missionary 
tours in a district as small as Wa es, and where the 
festivals at the capital were so frequent. The details 
would be distinctly meagre for a longer mission. 

4. Date of the Crucifixion.—The procuratorship 
of Pilate and the high priesthood of Caiaphas 
roughly indicate the date. J osephus (Ant. XVIII. 
ii. 2) notes the appointment of Valerius Gratus by 
Tiberius (¢. A.D. 14-15), his return to Rome after 
ll years (¢. A.D, 25-26), and the appointment of 
Pilate in his place. In Ané. XvuII. iv. 2 we read 
that ‘Pilate when he had tarried 10 years in 
Juda made haste to Rome; but before he could 
reach Rome, Tiberius died’ (A.D. 37). His office 
might be, therefore, dated A.D. 26-36. Pilate at 
the trial of Jesus seems to have already had 
trouble with the Jews and Galileans and Herod. 
His yielding to them in the present instance 
through fear of their accusing him to Tiberius, 
and his release of ‘a notable prisoner’ (décp.0v 
érlonuov, Mt 271°), ‘who for a certain insurrection 
made in the city and for murder’ (Lk 23”) ‘was 
lying bound with them that had made insurrec- 
tion’ (Mk 15’), imply at least part of the 10 years 
of cross purposes which marked Pilate’s rule, but 
need not be ascribed to the censure received from 
Tiberius, c. A.D. 33, on account of the votive 
shields (Philo, Legat. ad Gaium, § 38), as he had 
in his very first year of office experienced the in- 
flexibility of the Jews (Ant. XVIII. ili. 1), A Pass- 
over earlier than that of A.D. 28 would hardly suit. 

The high priesthood of Annas, referred to in Jn 
11 18 4, is a terminus ad quem of the Crucifixion, 
his deposition occurring about the same time as 
Herod Philip’s death. It is assigned by Josephus 
(Ant. XVII. iv. 3, 6) to the 20th year of Tiberius. 
The latest possible date of the Crucifixion would 
thus be A.D. 34, the earliest A.D. 26. 

As it is hard to believe that such an event would 
not be exactly chronicled by the Church, it is quite 
possible to regard Lk 3!—‘in the fifteenth year of 
Tiberius ’—as an indication of the ‘acceptable year 
of the Lord’ which terminated on the cross, 
whether with Bratke (SK, 1892) we regard that 
acceptable year as terminating in the 15th, or 
with von Soden (Encye. Bibl. art. ‘Chronology’) 
in the 16th of Tiberius. A well-known tradition 
of the Church assigns the Crucifixion to the con- 
sulship of the Gemini, L. Rubellius and C. Rufius, 
A.D. 29, which year, according to the strict method 
of computation from Aug. A.D. 14, would corre- 
spond with Tiberius 15, but, counting as a year 
the semester Aug. A.D. 14-Jan. A.D. 15, when 
the consuls dated their term of office, would be 
Tiberius 16. 

Among Patristic authorities for the year of the Crucifixion the 
following are chief :—Clement of Alexandria: ‘With the 15th 
year of Tiberius and 15th of Augustus so are completed the 30 
years to the Passion’ (Strom. i. 147). Origen: ‘If you examine 
the chronology of the Passion and of the fall of Jerusalem. . . 
from Tiberius 15 to the razing of the temple are 42 years’ 
(Ilom. in Hierem. xix. 13). Tertullian: ‘In the 15th year of 
the reign Christ suffered . . . in the consulship of Rubellius 
Geminus and Rufius Geminus’ (adv, Jud. 8, but authorship 
doubtful); and Hippolytus, who in his work on Daniel stated : 
‘Our Lord was born on Wednesday, Dec. 25, in the 42nd year of 
the reign of Augustus. . . . He suffered in the 33rd year, on 
Friday, March 25, in the 18th year of Tiberius, and the consul- 
ship of Rufus and Rubellio,’ evidently attempting to combine a 
three years’ ministry with Lk 31. ° In his Chronicle the length 
of our Lord's life is estimated at 80 years. Dr. Salmon in Her- 
mathena, No. xviii., suggests that Hippolytus altered the 
chronology of the latter work in A.D. 234, on discovering that 
St. John’s chronology was incompatible with a one year's 
ministry, In the tables of Hippolytus the Passion is assigned 
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to the 32nd year of the cycle, which, reckoning back by cycles 
of 112 years from A.D. 222, the first year of the cycle, is A.D. 29, 
which may have been suggested by the consulship of the 
Gemini, whose names he gives erroneously with or after the 
Acts of Pilate as Rufus and Rubellio. Other authorities who 
may be cited are Julius Africanus, who seems to hover between 
Tiberius 16 (in the Greek of Eusebius, Dem. Evang.) and 
Tiberius 15 (Latin of Jerome’s Com. in Dan. ix.); Lactantius, 
who wrote: ‘In the 15th year of Tiberius, that is, in the con- 
sulship of the Gemini’ (Div. Inst. 1v. x. 18); the Liberian 
Chronicle, which has, ‘Under Tiberius, the two Gemini con- 
suls, March 25’; and Augustine (de Civ. Dei, xviii. 54): ‘Consuls 
the Gemini, March 25.’ a.p. 29 is therefore well supported by 
Christian tradition. The note of the annalist Phlegon, referred 
to by Origen (c. Cels. ii. 33), and the Chronicle of Eusebius 
(under O1. 202. 4=.p. 32-33), which mentions the earthquake in 
Bithynia and the darkness at the sixth hour of the day, ob- 
viously comes from. some unreliable Christian source. 

(a) Day of weck and month.—Some indications 
of the day of the week are found in Scripture. 
The general belief that the Crucifixion took place 
on Friday is founded on inference from the fact 
that He rose ‘on the third day,’ ry 7plirn nuépe 
(1 Co 154), the Jews counting their days inclusively. 
Westcott, however, held that it took place on a 
Thursday, on account of the ‘three days and three 
nights’ of Mt 12, a saying found only there, and 

¥ : = 1 
evidently equivalent to ‘on the third day’ (Gn 
4217.18 Kst 46 and 5?). ; 

(b) Day of month.—The question is, Did the 
Crucifixion take place on the Passover, Nisan 15, 
or on the day preceding, Nisan 14? This question 
also concerns the relation of the Passover to the 
Last Supper; for while, strictly speaking, both 
events took place on the same day, on the Jewish 
reckoning from evening to evening, according to 
the ordinary Roman method the Crucifixion fell a 
day later than the Supper. Sanday (Authorship 
and Historical Character of the Fourth Gospel), 
Westcott (Introduction to the Gospels), and many 
others maintain that it took place on Nisan 14. 
The principal champion for Nisan 15 is Edersheim, 
who holds that the Last Supper synchronized with 
the Passover, and that the Pascha of which the 
Jews desired to partake was the Chagigah or 
festive offering of the first festive Paschal day. 
The Synoptists in some places identify the last 
meal with the Passover, but in others give indica- 
tions of an opposite view; while the Fourth Gospel 
gives unqualified support to the opinion that the 
feast of which our Lord partook hada quasi-Paschal 
significance, and preceded in order to supersede 
the Jewish Passover. A list of passages from the 
Gospels for both views makes this clear : 

For Nisan 15, the Passover— 

Mt 2617 ‘The first day of the feast of unleavened bread the 
disciples came to Jesus, saying unto him, Where wilt thou 
that we prepare for thee to eat the Passover ?’ 

Lk 227 ‘Then came the day of unleayened bread, when the 
Passover must be killed.’ 

Mk 1412 ‘And the first day of unleavened bread, when they 
killed the Passover.’ 

Lk 2215 With desire I have desired to eat this Passover with 
you before I suffer.’ 

For Nisan 14— . 

Jn 131 ‘Now before the feast of the Passover.’ 

Jn 1828 ‘And they themselves went not into the pretorium, 
lest they should be defiled, but that they might eat the 
Passover.’ 

Jn 1329 ‘Buy that we have need of for the feast.’ 

Jn 1914 * And it was the preparation of the Passover.’ 

Jn 1981 ‘Since it was the preparation, and that Sabbath day 
was a high day.’ 

Mt 263-5 ‘Then assembled together the chief priests . .. and 
consulted that they might take Jesus by subtilty and kill 
him. But they said, Not on the feast day, lest there be an 
uproar among the people’ (cf. Mk 142), 

Mt 2762 * Now the next day, that followed the day of the pre- 
paration,’ 

Lk 2354 And that day was the preparation, and the Sabbath 
drew on.’ 

Other incidents in the Synopties point to Nisan 
14, such as the holding of the trial on the feast 
day, the purchase of linen and spices, the arming 
of E eter, the coming of Simon ‘from the field’ (Mk 
15"), the unseemly hurry with the trial, the execu- 
tion and the final dispatch of the victims, the 
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sword of Peter (1447), the armed multitude with 
Judas (1448), it being unlawful to carry arms on 
the feast day. It is to be noticed that Mt., Mk., 
and Jn. represent the Crucifixion as taking place 
on the Paraskeue, which is distinetly Friday in 
Jn 19°, being mentioned in connexion with the 
Sabbath, and in Mk 15%, where it is defined as 
rpocdgBarov. St. John in 194 describes it as ‘the 
preparation of the passover,’ but as the weekly 
Paraskeue in 19°, and 19% referring to the removal 
from the cross and the hasty entombment says 
‘for it was the preparation’ and ‘ because of (dud 
=because it was) the preparation of the Jews. 

Against all these passages there stands one ex- 
pression common to all the Synoptists, ‘the day of 
unleavened bread,’ for Lk 22!° may merely indicate 
the Paschal nature of the Last Supper. That ex- 
pression is, therefore, to be reckoned with. 

Chwolson (Das letzte Passamahl Christi, p. 3f.) maintains 
that the Synoptists start with an error, for ‘from the Mosaic 
writings down to the Book of Jubilees . . . indeed, down to the 
present day, the Jews have always understood by the phrase 
“the first day of the feast of unleavened bread” only the 15th 
and not the 14th, so that it would be a contradiction in terms 
to say with Mk 1412, ‘on the first day of unleavened bread when 
they sacrificed the Passover.’ Ewald (Antiquities of Israel, p. 
358 ff.) treats the Passover, which he shows from Ex 123-6 was 
originally fixed for the 10th of the month when the Paschal 
lamb was to be selected, as the preparatory expiatory festival of 
the Spring Feast of Unleavened Bread, just as the Day of Atone- 
ment, on the 10th day of the 7th month, preceded the great 
autumn festival of Tabernacles. ‘Not till the 14th day, during 
the last three hours before and. the first three hours after sun- 
set, was the sacrificial animal slain and eaten. . . . It was always 
appointed for the 14th, and in the earliest times at least the 
view was strictly upheld that the Feast of Unleavened Bread 
did not begin till the following morning.’ Philo distinguished 


the récy« of Nisan 14 from the re e{yue of Nisan 15-21. Mk 
141 unites without confusing them. %y 3: ro racya zai Te Klux 
ET DUO Nutpas. 

It would seem that some technical error was 
committed by the Synoptists, which may have 
been due to (1) St. Peter’s inexact knowledge of 


the Feast of Unleavened Bread, and probable 
identification of it with the removal of leaven 
before noon on Nisan 14 (Ex 12"); (2) the custom 
of the Galileans, who, unlike the people of Judea, 
who worked until the noon preceding, abstained 
from work the whole morning preceding the Pass- 
over, which was reckoned from evening to evening, 
and consequently would make their preparations 
after sunset on Nisan 13 (Students? Com. on Mt 
2617); (3) some verbal confusion between the Syriac 
words for ‘before’ (kedam, Mt 8%) and ‘first’ 
(kadmayd, Mt 261") owing to Peter’s broad Galilean 
accent, which may have caused St. Mark’s mistake; 
(4) a comparative use of Gr. rp&ros (cf. Jn 1° rp&rés 
Kov, ‘before me’; 15!8 éué mpdrov tudv, ‘before 
you’), in which case Mt 267 would mean ‘on the 
day before the Feast of Unleavened Bread’ ; (5) a 
difference in the mode of reckoning the days 
adopted by St. John, who, according to Westcott 
(Jn 1914), used the Western method of counting 
from midnight to noon, and by St. Mark, who 
adhered to the legal reckoning from evening to 
evening (Mk 15*); (6) a natural confusion of the 
preparation of the Passover (Jn 19%) on Nisan 13 
with the weekly Paraskewe on Nisan 14 (Mk 15%), 
or of the day when leaven was removed from the 
houses (Ex 12% [LXX amd rijs tudpas ris mpwrns]) 
with the Festival of Mazzéth, which commenced 
after the Passover day. The argument that the ex- 
pression ‘not on the feast’ (wh év rq éopr7, Mt 265) 
cannot refer to Passover has to reckon with Ex 1244, 
where the Passover is ealled ‘ feast’ (€oprqv, LXNX), 

_ Support for Nisan 14 as day of Crucifixion in 
N T and tradition (Christian and Jewish).—(1)1Co 
5‘ 7d maoxa udv é€rvOn Xpiords, identifies Christ with 
the Paschal lamb slain between ‘the two even- 
ings’; and 1 Co 15” identifies the Risen Christ 
with the First-fruits of the 2nd day of the Feast of 
Mazzoth, arapyh r&v Kexouwnuevwv, (2) The Quarto- 
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decimans, among whom was Polycarp, held a fast 
on Nisan 14 as the day of Crucifixion (letter of 
Trenzeus to Victor). (3) Jewish tradition fixes the 
Crucifixion on the ‘erebh Pesah or Passover eve, 
and the Greek Church always used leavened bread 
in the Eucharist. (4) Apollinaris of Hierapolis 
(¢, A.D. 180) pointed out that the 14th is connected 
with the Crucifixion. (5) Clement of Alexandria 
said that Christ did not eat the Passover, but 
suffered on the 14th. (6) Hippolytus of Portus 
declared that Christ ate a supper before the Pass- 
over, ‘ for He was the Paschal ab who had been 
promised and was sanctified on the appointed day.’ 
(7) Tertullian (adv. Jud. 8—a doubtful work) sug- 
gests Nisan 14. (8) Irenzeus (Her. Iv. x. 1), dis- 
cussing Moses’ prediction of Jesus, says, ‘The day 
of whose Passion he did not ignore, but foretold it 
in a figure, calling it Pascha.’ This is not very 
decisive, but suggests a memory of 1 Co 57. This 
view of Nisan 14 may be said to be the best sup- 
rted in the first two centuries. 

Tradition in support of Nisan 15.—Origen, in 
his comment on Mt 26”, follows the Synoptic tra- 
dition: ‘Jesus celebravit more Judaico pascha 
corporaliter.’ Chrysostom declares (Hom. in Mt. 
82) that the new feast appointed by Jesus super- 
seded the Passover. Ambrose, Proterius and others 
follow on the same side. This view seems more 
recently popular than the other. But the contro- 
versy of Apollinaris in repli rod racxa Adyos shows 
that there were some in the 2nd cent. who con- 
nected Nisan 14 with the Supper, and therefore 
Nisan 15 (according to Roman reckoning) with the 
Crucifixion. 

The cumulative evidence of St. John, St. Paul, 
and the early Fathers, joined with the incredibility 
of Jesus having been arrested, tried, and executed 
on the great Sabbath of the Jewish Year, and the 
statement of the Synoptists that that day was the 
Paraskeue, seem to turn the scale in favour of 
Nisan 14 as the day of the Crucifixion. See also 
Last SupPER. Nisan 14, A.D. 29, is the date to 
be now tested by other evidence. 

Clement of Alexandria (Strom. i. 147) notes the 
various views of the Basilidians. ‘With regard to 
the Passion, some, after precise calculations, say it 
took place in the 16th year of Tiberius on Phame- 
noth 25 (March 21); others on Pharmuthi 25 
(April 20); others, again, on Pharmuthi 29 (April 24). 
March 18 and March 25, however, are the best 
supported. Epiphanius (Her. i. 1) had seen copies 
of the Acts of Pilate which gave March 18 as the 
date, but the Quartodecimans kept March 25 on 
the strength of these Acts; this is evidence of 


“some hesitation between these dates. Hippolytus 


(Com. on Dan.) gives March 25. With regard to 
this date, also given in the Paschal Cycle, Dr. 
Salmon says (Hermathena, No. xviii. p. 175): ‘We 
can therefore regard the date March 25 as insepar- 
ably connected with the sixteen years’ cycle of 
Hippolytus.’? As the Easter full moon was on 
March 25 in A.D. 221, and, working on the prin- 
ciple that after 16 years full moons return to 
the same day, Hippolytus trusted his cycle that 
it must have been on the same day in A.D. 29. 
But, as Dr. Salmon shows, in that year the full 
moon really fell on March 18, a week previous. 
An interesting confirmation of the date March 18 
is given by the Jewish calendar of Paschal moons, 
from which it would appear that Friday, which is 
generally accepted as the day of the Crucifixion, 
could not have fallen on Nisan 14 or 15 in the 

ears A.D. 28, 31, 32, so that we are left to choose 
ao 29, 30, 33, and of these A.D. 29 answers 


Il the required conditions best, as the 14th day 
of te ack would fall in that year 6n Friday, 
March 18 (so C. H. Turner, ‘Chronology’ in 
Hastings’ DB). 


Dr. Salmon, in the article cited, said it was doubtful if 
Hippolytus had any historical authority for fixing on the year 
29 over and above the reason ‘that the day which his cycle 
exhibited as the Crucifixion Day should be a Friday,’ and that 
‘the only years he would find fulfilling this condition were, 26, 
29, 32, and of these 29 is chronologically the most probable.’ 
Baron H. von Soden prefers 4.p. 80, in which Nisan 15 would 
fall on Friday April 7, and opposes A.p. 29 on the ground that 
Nisan 15 fell on April 16 in that year. But the previous luna- 
tion, | March 4-5, with 14th on March 18, would be more in 
keeping with the ripening of the barley harvest, and would 
have a prior claim. 


The following table of dates is based on the argu- 
ments in the preceding pages, the years, months, 
and days especially, in each case, being offered as 
merely approximate, 


TABLE OF DATES OF EVENTS IN THE GOSPELS. 


Herod’s reign . : ‘ ° . c + B.C. 37-4, 
Restoration of temple commenced . s B.c. 19-18. 
Star in the east : . ° . ‘ - B.C. 7-5. 
Courses of Abiaintemple ,. . A + B.c. 6, April 18- 
: ; 24, Oct. 3-9. 
Conception of Elisabeth . ° ° ° e 2,0, 6, Oct. [or 
A April (25)]. 
Annunciation (6 months after) c - 8.0. 5, March (25) 
; A for Sept. (19)]. 
Birth of Baptist 5 ° ° . . - B.C. 5, June (24) 
, for B.C. 5, Jan. ]. 
Birth of the Christ at Bethlehem during an B.c. 5, Dec. (25) 
enrolment : [or B.c.5, June]. 
Circumcision . . . . . . B.C. 4, Jan. (1). 
Visit of Magi. . A A . ° B.C. 4, Jan. (6 
oe cired). 
Presentation in temple 40 days after Nativity B.c. 4, Feb. (2 
circa). 
Herod plans massacre. 2 c A « B.C. 4, Hep. 
Flight into Egypt, apparently from Jerusalem 8.0. 4, Feb. 
Death of Herod A ° ° ° ° + B.C. 4, March (be- 
fore Passover). 
- B.C. 4-A.D. 6. 
B.C. 4-A.D, 376 


Archelaus ethnarch of Judea. < 

Herod Antipas tetrarch of Galilee . 3 

Return of Holy Family to Nazareth . 

The child Jesus in temple (12 years old) 

Annas high priest . 5 . . : 

Caiaphas high priest 3 5 G 

Pontius Pilate procurator of Judwa ‘ : 

Preaching of the Baptist (15th year of Tiberius), a.p. 26-27. 
‘beyond Jordan,’ in the Perea, ‘where 
John at first baptized’ (Jn 1049), ‘the 
country about Jordan’ (Lk 33) 

Baptism of Jesus in Bethabara, John’s second .D.27(Passover). 
sphere of work 

Selection and training of disciples, and work .p. 27-28 (Pass- 
in Galilee, with Nazareth for a time as head- over). 
quarters (Mt 413) (early chapters of Mt. and 
Mk. and Jn 179-212) 

Purification of the temple and work in the a.p. 28, Passover, 
city during the Feast of Unleavened Bread = March30-April 
(Jn 213-23) 6. 

Work in Judwa broken by conflict between April7-14(cirea). 
His disciples and the Baptist’s (Jn 322-36 
and 41-4) 

Arrest of the Baptist by Herod (Mk 617, Mt April. 

143) (probably at A2non near to Salim, his 
third sphere of work) 

Departure of Jesus into Galilee through April 14-18 
Samaria (Jn 41-45) (circa). 

Work in Galilee, with Capernaum as centre April 1S-May 14, 
(Jn 446, Mk 114, Mt 412.13, where His de- 
parture from Nazareth is noted; see also 
Lk 416) f 

Jesus at Feast of Pentecost in Jerusalem May 20 (circa). 

dnd 

SE pda in Galilee (Nain), and consequent 
fame (Lk 711-17) ae 

Injunctions to the Twelve, and their mission 
(Mt 10, Mk 6, Lk 9) ; és 

Deputation from the Baptist (Mt 11%, Lk 718). 

Jesus at Feast of Tabernacles (Jn 7) . - October. 

Execution of the Baptist (Mt 14, Lk 9, Mk 6) 

Herod hears the fame of Jesus (Mt 141) 

Return of the Twelve with this and other 
news (Mk 630 

Jesus, ¢ tle ee departs finally from 
Galilee (Mk 61, Mt 141%, Lk 910) 2 

Work in Tyre and Sidon, Decapolis, and vil- 
lages of Cwsarea Philippi (Mk 774-31 827, 

Mt 1613) 

The confession of St. Peter (Mt 1616, Mk 829, 
Lk 920, Jn 668. 69) is 
The Transfiguration, ‘six days after’ (Mt 171, 

Mk 92), ‘about an eight days after’ (Lk 928) 

Prediction of death (Mt 1722) F 

The great journey, which may be described 
as a tour, whose final objective was Jeru- 
salem, commences ‘when the days were 
well-nigh come that he should be received 


. 
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up’ (Lk 951); given at great length (Lk 951- 
1928 

Rejected by a village of Samaria (Lk 95?) 

Mission of the Seventy before His face (Lk 
101-17) [in Samaria, where He was in Roman 
territory, safe from Herod, Samaria having 
been added to the Province of Syria after 
the banishment of Archelaus, Jos. Ant. 
XVII. Xiii. 5] 

Sentence on Galilee and Capernaum (Lk 
1013-16, Mt 1120-24) 

Journeys towards Jerusalem, teaching in the 
towns and villages (Lk 1322), moving south- 
wards between the borders of Samaria and 
Galilee (1711), the Jordan on His left hand 


At the Feast of Dedication in Jerusalem A.D. 28, Dec. 10 


(circa). 

Escapes from city into the Perwa, répav rov 

*Topdavov(Jn 1049, Mt 191, Mk 101) 
Returns to Judwa for the raising of Lazarus 

at Bethany (Jn 117 
Withdraws to Ephraim (Jn 1154) in wilderness 

of Judea 
Final journey towards city 
Prediction of His death (Mk 1032, Lk 1831) 
At Jericho: Zaccheus and blind Bartimzus 

(Lk 191-11, Mk 1046-52) ; 
Approaches city, at Bethany (Mt 211, Mk 111, A.D, 29, Nisan 9 

Lk 1929, Jn 121) six days before the Passover (March 12). 

The chronology of the last six days is still 
further complicated by the difference between the 
Second and Fourth Gospels regarding the Anoint- 
ing at Bethany. Mk 14! gives the account of the 
Anointing apparently in connexion with the date 
‘after two days was the feast of the Passover and 
the unleavened bread,’ while Jn 12'° gives the 
account of the Supper seemingly under the note of 
time, ‘Then Jesus six days before the Passover 
came to Bethany.’ Two ways of getting out of the 
difficulty are (1) by referring the note of time in 
Mk. to the events of vv.+? 11 as giving the con- 
nexion of the conspiracy of the chief priests against 
Jesus, and the offer of Judas, and regarding the 
scene of the Anointing as an intrusion of strange 
matter similar to Mk 614° 77539; (2) by restrict- 
ing the application of the note of time Jn 12! to 
the arrival at Bethany. The notice of the day of 
the entombment (riv huépay rod évradiacuou, v.") 
would come more appropriately on the date given 
in Mk 141, the reason of the mention of the feast 
in connexion with the date of Jn 12! ‘six days 
before,’ etc., being, perhaps, the fact that Jesus 
and His disciples made the house of Lazarus and 
his sisters the headquarters of His last mission to 
the city. Against this it may be urged that it is 
equally probable that this feast, which was attended 
by many out of curiosity to see not only Jesus but 
Lazarus whom He had raised (v.%), occasioned on 
the one hand the splendid reception given to Him 
by the multitude, and on the other the malignant 
opposition of the chief priests, who made plans to 
procure the death of Lazarus also (v.”). And the 
anointing of Jesus’ feet in so lavish a style would 
be in keeping with His entry as the Messiah, the 
Anointed, into the city, which follows in the 
Fourth Gospel. St. Mark’s order of events, how- 
ever, is quite different. Our Lord proceeds straight 
from Jericho to Jerusalem by way of Bethphage 
and Bethany (Mk 11'), and when he entered the 
temple and looked round on all things, the hour 
being late (dWlas 45y ovons THs pas, v.11), He with- 
drew to Bethany with the Twelve. The cleansing 
of the temple, which immediately follows the 
entry in Mt 21 and Lk 19, is thus reserved for the 
next day, and the banquet for the last evening 
spent in Bethany. May it not be possible that 
there were two banquets, and two similar acts of 
homage paid by women to Jesus, one at the begin- 
ning of His last mission, when His feet were 
anointed, and the other at the close of His mission, 
when His head was anointed, the former being 
recorded by St. John (122°8), who marks the com- 
mencement of the year’s work by the purification 
of the temple, the latter by the Synoptists, St. 
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Matthew and St. Mark, who signalize its closing 
scenes with a similar act? 

In the week itself there are three difficult notes 
of time. (1) ‘Then Jesus six days before the Pass- 
over came to Bethany’ (Jn 12! rpd && quépwy rod 
macxa, cf. Am 1! LXX xpd v0 éraév rod cewpod 
[vivia ‘32d onsy],‘ two years before the earthquake’). 
Six days before Friday, Nisan 15, that is, according 
to Jewish reckoning, six evenings before the even- 
ing that followed the sunset of Nisan 14, would 
give the evening that directly followed the sunset 
of the Sabbath of Nisan 9, in which case the Supper 
would take place in the evening that was the close of 
the Sabbath. Or if, as Westcott held, the Passion 
fell on Thursday, the arrival at Bethany took place 
on a Friday, in which case the Sabbath would be 
kept as a day of rest, and would be followed by 
a feast on the next evening. (2) ‘After two days 
is the Passover’ (Mt 261), or ‘After two days was 
the Passover and the unleavened bread’ (Mk 14’). 
This date, including the day on which the words 
were spoken, but excluding that of the Passover, 

oints to Wednesday, Nisan 13, the Crucifixion fall- 
ing on Friday, Nisan 15. Bengel allows an interval 
of one day only, ‘ biduum a feria quarta ad quintam 
que Paschatos et azymorum dies erat’; cf. Mk 8", 
where pera Tpets quépas=rn Tpity nuépe. (3) ‘On 
the first day of the unleavened bread the disciples 
of Jesus came to him, saying, Where wilt thou that 
we prepare for thee to eat the Passover?’ (Mt 261”). 
Strictly speaking, that day would be Nisan 16, this 
feast commencing on the evening after the close of 
Nisan 15, the Passover, and lasting seven days. 
But this note of time refers probably to the legal be- 
ginning of the 14th day, the evening following the 
sunset of Nisan 13, or may be due toa confusion with 
the day Nisan 14 on which leaven was removed. 

With regard to the method our Lord followed in 
His mission, see Lk 21°" ‘And during the days he 
was teaching in the temple; but during the nights 
going forth to the mount that is called the Mount 
of Olives, he used to abide (n’Acfero) there: and all 
the people came to him at early dawn (&pépife) in 
the temple to hear him’; cf. Lk 22°9 ‘And he 
came out and went cava 7d &os to the Mount of’ 
Olives ; and his disciples followed. And when he 
was at the place’ (él rod rérov, evidently some 
familiar locality [see Jn 18'? ‘Jesus went forth 
with his disciples beyond the brook Kidron, where 
was a garden, into the which he entered, and his 
disciples. And Judas also, which betrayed him, 
knew tov rérov’}). It would seem then that the night 
was generally spent in prayer on the mountain 
side during this mission. But the evening after 
the Triumphal Entry was spent in Bethany (Mk 
JJ4-2) 3 yet evidently the greater part of night 
and morn was spent in prayer in the open air 
nthicOn éxet (Mt 217). This fact would explain His 
hunger on the morrow from missing the morning 
meal. For His practice of going out to pray ‘a 
great while before day’ see Mk 1”, 

The following is a provisional arrangement of 
the days and occurrences of.the Last Mission : 


Sabbath, Nisan 9, Arrival in Bethany (Jn 121), 
6th Day before Supper in the evening (1228), 
Passover. The Anointing of His feet. 
First Day of Week /(Triumphal entry into Jerusalem (Mk 
(Palm Sunday, 111-11, Mt 211-11, Lk 1929-44, Jn 1214-19), 
% xupiexy ray Baiwv),-. Works of mercy in Temple (Mt 2114-15), 
Nisan 10, 5th Day | Returns in the evening to Bethany (Mk 
before Passover. 1111, Mt 2117), ' 
Returns on the morrow (r% éradpiov) from 
Bethany (Mk 1122); hungry after mid- 
night vigil or early morning prayer 
(1°95). Blasting of the Fig-tree; sign of 
an unfruitful nature (1112-14)  Purifica- 
tion of the Temple, more drastic and 
thorough in Mk 1115-18 than in Lk 1935-48 
or Mt 2112.15, 
Leaves the city in evening (Mk 1119), 
Conspiracy of foes (Lk 1947), 


Second Day of Week, 
Monday, Nisan 11; 
day of selection of 
Paschal lamb (Ex 
123), 4th Day before 
Passover. 
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Returns early (+pas) past the withered fig- 
tree (Mk 11°0). Combination of foes, 
chief priests, Sadducees, Pharisees, 
Scribes, Herodians. 

Day of Questions and Answers touching 
the authority of Jesus, the baptism of 
John, the tribute money, the brother’s 
wife, the first commandment of all. 
‘What think ye of Christ? Whose son 


ishe?’ (Mt 21. 22), ‘From that day forth 


Third Day of Week, 
Tuesday, Nisan 12, 
3rd Day before 


no man dared ask him any more ques- 
Passover, 


tions’ (2246). Woes on Pharisees (231-36), 
Jesus in Treasury, the widow's mite (Mk 
1241-44), The visit of Greeks, and 
parable of Seed-corn (Jn 1220-36), Final 
Rejection (12%7). Lament over Jeru- 
salem (Mt 2387-39), Prediction of the de- 
struction of the Temple, and final scenes 
of the coming of the Son of Man (24. 25). 

Counsel of Caiaphas (Mt 268-5), 

‘After two days is the Feast of Unleavened 
Bread’ (Mt 262). It is supposed that 
our Lord remained all this day in 
Bethany, not returning to the city 
openly after Jn 12°86. The Anointing of 
His head at the Supper in the evening. 

The Bargain of Judas. 


Fourth Day of Week, 
Wednesday, 
Nisan 13, 
2nd Day before 
Passover. 


(as distinguished from the three Jewish) 
watches, éL: (6 p.in.—9 p.m.) ; werovdz- 
tioy (9 p.m.—-12); arsxropogavia (12-3 
a.m.); row (3 a.m.—6 a.m.), used in the 
Gospels (Mk 13°, Mt 1425, Mk 648), 
‘The Supper with the Twelve, 
Oias d: yevometvns (Mt 2620, 
Mk 1417). The washing of 
feet after Supper (Seirvou 52 
yévoueévov) or during it, see 
v.l. yivowivev (Jn 132). De- 
parture of Judas. Institu- 
tion of Lord’s Supper. 
Upper Room Discourses 
(13°1-1431), Departure 
from Upper Room (1431). 

Parable of Vine (Jn 15). 
Promise of the Holy Spirit 
(16). Prayer for disciples 
(17). Gethsemane (181, Mt 
2637-46, Mk 1433-38 Lk 
2241-46), Agony, ‘onehour’ 

\ Qik 1487). 

Arrival of Judas, Arrest of 
Jesus (Jn 18212), Preli- 
minary trial before Annas 
(1813), Peter’sdenial; «a- 
txtup egwynce (1827). Jesus 
sent to Caiaphas (1874). 
Trial before Sanhedrin as 
tyevero qutpa (Lk 2266), 
wpwins BE yevomevns (Mt 271 
loosely), és/ 76 xpwi to- 
wards the morning watch 
(Mk 151 more precisely). 

Led to Pilate zpax (Jn 188), 
from Pilate to Herod (Lk 
237), back to Pilate (2311). 
‘Behold, the man!’ (Jn 
195), ‘ And it was the pre- 
paration of the Passover, 
and about the sixth hour’ 
(1914), Delivered to be 
crucified (1915), 

(B) The third, sixth, and ninth hours of 
the morning, which were wont to be 
proclaimed by an officer of the Pretor 
(Smith’s Dict. Ant. s.v. ‘dies’), marked 
similar divisions of the day which for 
the Jews ended in the evening. 

Preparation for Crucifixion. 

6 a.m.-9 a.m.—‘And it was the third 
hour (i.e. 3rd after the last watch of the 
night [3-6 a.m.], or 9 a.m.); and they 
crucified him’ (Mk 1524). 

(There is no need to suggest a corrup- 
tion of F for T or vice versa to explain the 
difference of Mk 159 and Jn 1914, as the 
former hour marks the crucifixion and 
the latter the hour of sentence, between 
which some interval must have elapsed. ] 

9 a.m.-12.—Jesus on the Cross. 

12-3 p.m.—‘ And when the sixth hour (12) 
was come there was darkness over the 
whole land until the ninth hour (3 p.m.) 
. . - and at the ninth hour Jesus cried 
with a loud voice, saying, Eloi, Eloi, 
lama sabachthani?’ (Mk 1533. 34), 


Merovextioy 


(9 p.m.-12). 


The Day before the 
Passover, 

% wupacxey TOO 
saoxe (Jn 1914), 
Thursday, Nisan 14, 
Fifth Day of Week. 
57 02 tpwrn Tay alu 
(Mt 2617), ‘ the first 
day of unleavened 
bread’ evidently 
being identified 
with ‘the first day’ 
on which leaven 
was removed (Ex 
1215), the bread of 
Passover being un- 
leavened (Dt 163). 


ahexrop 

Gavia 
12-3 a.m. 
Cock-crow. 


*pwie OY 
pai 

3 a.m.— 

6 a.m. 


The morning was occupied by disciples 
with preparations for the Supper (Mt 
2617-18), by Jesus in prayer. 

(A) The events of the evening may be 
arranged according to the four Roman 
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Between the evenings (D:37v7 pa Ex 126], as the Paschal 
lambs were being sacrificed in the Temple, Jesus gave up the 
ghost. The Removal from the Cross ensues, Pilate marvelling 
if He were already dead (Mk 1544), dy enbias yevopeévys (after 3 
p-m.), the women following to the sepulchre and returning 
to prepare spices and ointment (Lk 2355. 56), 

Friday, Nisan 15 The Passover, also the Weekly Prepara- 

(March 18). tion, 1 Tepeoxivy OY T3 rpooasBaroy (Mik 
1542), 

First Day of Unleavened Bread, coincided 
with weekly Sabbath. ‘The day of that 
(zeivov) Sabbath was an high day’ (Jn 
1951), or * that (xy) day of the week was 
a high day.’ ‘And (the women) rested 
the Sabbath day according to the com- 
mandment’ (Lk 2356), This was a day 
of holy convocation in which no servile 
work should be done. Visit of Sanhe- 
drin to Pilate, +7 8% éradpioy iris tori were 
riy raepecxevyy (Mt 2762). In the Grave. 

After the Sabbath (d:eyevopévov roi oaB- 
Bérov), Mary Magdalene, Mary the 
mother of James, and Salome, brought 
spices for the anointing (Mk 161). 

It was still dark, cxorias ovens (Jn 201), in 
early dawn, épipov Babéos (Lk 241, cf. Mt 
281), very early after sunrise (Mk 162), 
when they came to the sepulchre, bring- 
ang the spices they had prepared (Lik 
241), Jesus rose early, evecras rpwi (Mk 
169), The first-fruits of them that Ble ps 
arupyn trav xexoienuivay (1 Co 1520), 
Vision of angels to the women (Mk 165-7), 
Visit of. Peter and John to the Sepulchre 
(Jn 203-10), Appearance of Jesus to 
Mary Magdalene (2011-18); appearance 
to St. Peter (Lk 2434), 

4-6 p.m.—Appearance to two disciples, 
who would not have left Jerusalem 
until after evening prayer (cf. Ac 31), 
on way to Emmaus (Lk 2418#1.), 

8 p.m. (ctrea).—Appearance of Jesus to 
the Eleven and those with them (Lk 
2436), In the account of interview with 

F disciples (Jn 2019#.), Thomas absent. 

Sunday Week, vee appeared to the disciples, Thomas 

Nisan 24. being present (Jn 2026ft-), 

Further appearances recorded by Evangelists :—To seven 
Apostles on the shore of the Sea of Tiberias (Jn 21). -To the 
Eleven Apostles on a mountain in Galilee (Mt 281620), To the 
Apostles in Jerusalem (St. Luke in Ac 14). Ascension from 
ae forty days after Passion and ten days before Pentecost 
(Lk 2450, Ac 16-12), 

LITERATURE.—Josephus, Ant. and BJ; Ireneus, adv. Her. ; 
Clement of Alexandria, Strom. ; Hippolytus, Com. on Dan., and 
Paschal Cycle; Origen, Com. on St. John; Ideler, Handb. der 
Chronol. ; Wieseler, Chronol. Synops. der Evang. ; Salmon in' 
Hermathena, No. 18; Farrar, Life of Christ ; Westcott, ‘Gospel 
of St. John’ (Speaker’s Com.), and Introduction to the Gospels ; 
Sanday, Authorship and Historical Character of the Fourth 
Gospel, and art. ‘Jesus Christ’ in Hastings’ DB; Hitchcock, 
Studies in Our Lord’s Last Mission; Westcott and Hort, Greek 
Testament ; artt. ‘Chronology,’ ‘Fasts and Feasts,’ ‘ Passover,’ 
‘ Pentecost’ in Hastings’ DB. ; 

F. R. MontrGcoMERY HITCHCOCK. 

DAUGHTER (6vydr7p).—The word ‘daughter’ is 
used in various senses in the Gospels: (1) in the 
literal sense, Mt 9'8 10%, Mk 5% 672 7%, Lk 8%; 
(2) as a term of kind address, Mt 9”, Mk 5%, Lk 
848; (3) collectively for the inhabitants of a city, 
Mt 21°, Jn 12” (cf. Zec 9°) ; (4) as a term of address 
to the female inhabitants of a city, Lk 2375; (5) in 
the Hebrew sense of descendant, Lk 1° 131°. 

The diminutive @vydrpiov is found twice in the 
Gospel of Mark (5° 7%). Like all diminutives, it 
is a term of endearment. 


Nisan 16, Saturday. 


Nisan 17, Sunday. 

The First Day of 
Week and Second 
of Feast of Mazzéth, 
on which sheaf of 
new corn was pre- 
sented as first- 
fruits, rpaéry cup- 
Barov (Mk 169), TH 
Of mit Tov cHPCarwy 
(Jn 201, Lk 241), ri 
Mas caBBiray (Mk 
16), els wiav cuB- 
Berwy (Mt 281). 


Henry EK. DoskKeEr. 
DAUGHTER-IN-LAW (viu¢7).—The Greek word 
is presumably derived from the lost root vipw, 
Lat. nubo, ‘to cover,’ inasmuch as the bride was 
brought veiled to her bridegroom. Although the 
word applies to married women in_ general, its 
associated idea is that of youth. Hence its an- 
tithesis with wevdepd, the mother-in-law (Mt 10, 
Lk 12%), The son usually brought his bride to his 
father’s house, where she was subject to the 
father’s wife, as was the son to the father and the 
daughter to the mother (Mt 10%, Lk 12°). 
HENRY E. DOSKER. 
DAYID.— 


For the student of the Gospels the most important OT passage 
concerning Dayidis 27. David expressed to Nathan a strong 
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desire to build a temple for Jehovah in his new capital, a wish 
indicative of worldly wisdom as well as piety on the part of the 
king. Jehovah denies David’s request, but promises to build 
for him an everlasting house, a dynasty without end. David’s 
throne is to stand for ever. Pss 2 and 110 are founded on this 
notable promise, and the author of Ps 89 in a far later time, 
when David’s throne had been overturned by the heathen, 
reminds Jehovah of His ancient promise, and pleads earnestly 
for the speedy passing of His wrath. The early prophets, 
Amos (911), Hosea (35), Isaiah (97 165 3735), unite with the author 
of Kings (1 K 24 612 etc.) in the expectation that the promise 
made to David in 28 7 will not fail. The prophetic hopes for 
the future of Israel spring from Nathan’s message as branches 
from the trunk that gives them life. Jeremiah (235f 3315) 
carries forward the work of his predecessors of the 8th cent. 
B.C., asserting the perpetuity of David’s dynasty in most em- 
phatic terms. Ezekiel (3423f 3724£) cheers the discouraged 
exiles with the picture of a glorious restoration of the throne of 
David. The great ruler of the future will be a second David. 
In the period after the return from Babylon, the author of the 
last section of Zechariah (127-131) describes the glories of the 
coming time in connexion with the Davidic dynasty : ‘The house 
of David shall be as God, as the angel of Jehovah before them.’ 
The Messianic hope in the inter-Biblical period, like that of the 
OT, attached itself to David. The author of Ecclesiasticus (4711) 
reminds his readers that the Lord exalted David’s horn for ever, 
entering into a covenant and promising him a throne of glory in 
Israel. About a century later the author of 1 Mac. (27) says, 
‘David for being merciful inherited the throne of a kingdom for 
ever and ever.’ Most important for the student of the Gospel 
history is Ps 17 of the Psalms of Solomon, a collection of 
patriotic hymns belonging to the period immediately following 
Pompey’s capture of Jerusalem (63-48 B.0.). Ps 17 is a notable 
Messianic prophecy, prayer and prediction being freely inter- 
mingled after the fashion of the OT prophets and poets. The 
Messianic King is to be David’s son (174: 2!), Jehovah Himself is 
Israel’s King for ever and ever (171. 46); but the Son of David is 
His chosen to overthrow the heathen, and institute a righteous 
reign in Israel (1730. 42f.), 


The four Evangelists unite in the view that the 
Messiah was to come from the seed of David (Mt 
JV O25 uke 246 Jin) 7))) ee Lhes sono David: 
was synonymous in the time of our Lord’s earthly 
ministry with ‘Messiah’ or ‘Christ.’ Both the 
scribes and the common people held this view. 
‘When the children cried in the temple, ‘ Hosanna 
to the Son of David’ (Mt 21°), both the rulers and 
the multitude looked upon the words as a distinct 
recognition of the Messiahship of Jesus. The 
Epistles (Ro 1, 2 Ti 2°) and the Revelation (5° 2216) 
concur in calling attention to the Davidic origin of 
Jesus. The interest of NT writers ‘in David is 
confined almost exclusively to his relation to our 
Lord Jesus as His ancestor and type. 

Jesus refers to one incident in the life of David 
in reply to the accusation of His enemies as to His 
observance of the Sabbath (Mk 2”, cf. 1S 211-8), 
This incident is said to have taken place ‘when 
Abiathar was high priest.’ [On the difficulties 
created by this statement see art. ABIATHAR. ] 

During the week preceding our Lord’s crucifixion, 
perhaps on Tuesday, He asked the Pharisees a 
question which put them to silence and confusion. 
Having drawn from them a statement of their 
belief that the Christ would be the son of David, 
He at once quoted David’s words in Ps 110! to show 
that the Messiah would also be David’s Lord 
(Mt 22% ||), Jesus wished to show His foes and the 
multitude that the orthodox view of the time 
overlooked the exalted dignity of the Messiah. 
He was to be far greater than David, for He was 
his Lord. See, further, Broadus on M¢#. ad loc., 
and, for the meaning of ‘David’ and ‘ Moses’ in 
our Lord’s citations from the OT, art. Mosxs. 


LitgrraturE.—Gore, BL 196 ff.; Gould, ‘St. Mark,’ and Plum- 
mer, ‘St. Luke,’ in Internat. Crit. Com, in loc. ; Expos. Times, 
ill, [1892] 292 ff., viii. [1897] 365 ff.; Expositor, v. iii. [1896] 445 ff. 

JOHN R. SAMPEY. 

DAY.—1. Literal.—The length of the ‘day’ 
among the ancients was reckoned in various ways : 
thus, from morning to morning (Babylonians), 
from sunset to sunset (Athenians), from noon to 
noon (Umbrians), from midnight to midnight 
(Egyptians), and from dawn to dark by the com- 
mon people, ordinarily (see Plin. HN ii. 79). The 
early Israelites seem to have regarded the morning 


‘part of the light period. 
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as the beginning of the day (cf. Gn 15 §), but 
they likewise (due to the influence of the new 
moon) reckoned it from ‘even unto even’ (Lv 
9382), In Lk 22 also the new day began after 
sunset (cf. 4%). In the NT ijépa was employed to 
express: (1) the period of light im opposition to 
night (Lk 6% ‘and when it was day,’—a frequent 
phrase in St. Luke’s writings, cf. 4% 22%, Ac IEE 
1625 2312 2729-3339 also Jn 94, 2Co 11%); (2) the 
natural day, including the periods both of light and 
darkness (Mt 28! émipwoxoton, ef. Lk 22%); (3) an 
indefinite period of time (Lk 1° & rats juépaus 
ravras, ‘in those days’; St. Luke is fond of this 
expression, it is not found in Jn., and occurs but 
four times in Mt. and the same number of times 
in Mk. ; cf. Lk 2! 42, Ac 218 3% 74! etc., also Mt 2? 
31, Mk 1° 81 1317: 4 in true Hebraistic style). 

Except the Sabbath, the days of the week were 
numbered by the Israelites, not named. Nor had 
the Hebrews any precise subdivision of the day, 
for they had no word for ‘hour’; even the Aramaic 
ayy, which occurs in Dn 4’ 5°, has no exact connota- 
tion. Like the Greeks, they seem to have learned 
from the Babylonians how to divide the day into 
12 hours,—a division first met with in the NT: 
‘ Are there not twelve hours in the day?’ (Jn 11%, 
ef. Ac 25, Mt 20% 27-46 etc.). The length of the 
hour, however, was for a long time a variable 
quantity, depending, as it did, upon the season of 
the year, for it was always reckoned as the twelfth 
It therefore ranged from 
forty-nine to seventy-one minutes, according to 
the calendar. ‘The more common divisions of 
the day among the Hebrews were morning, noon- 
day, and evening (Ps 551”); but they frequently 
spoke of ‘sunrise’ and ‘dawn’ (Mk 167, Jn 20}, 
Rev 221°), ‘the heat of the day’ (Mt 20%), ‘noon” 
(Gn 4318, Dt 287%), ‘the cool of the day’ (Gn 35), 
and ‘ between the two evenings,’ i.e. towards even- 
ing (Ex 12° 16”, ef. Ac 3! 10**). The time of 
incense, and of cock-crowing (wh. see) was in the 
morning (Mk 14°”, Lk 1°); the time of the 
‘meal-offering’ was in the middle of the afternoon 
(1 K 18-6) ; while ‘the time that women go out 
to draw water’ was towards evening (Gn 24"), 

2. Figurative.—Figurative and metaphorical uses 
of the word ‘day’ are also frequent in the NT: 
e.g. the day of Christ’s appearance, z.e. of His 
apocalypse, or self-revelation (Lk 17% ‘in the day 
that the Son of Man is revealed,’ droxadvrrerat, a 
technical expression : ef. Lk 17%, Jn 856 14° 16%: 26, 
Ro 13%, 1 Co 17-8, 2 Th 17, 1 P 173 493); “the day 
of his Parousia’ (Mt 72 246, Mk 13% 14%, Lk 2154, 
2 Th 1, 2 Ti 18, He 10%); the days of His death 
and departure (Lk 5° ée’covrar 52 juépa, ‘But 
the days will come,’ i.e. days very different from 
the joyous days of wedding festivity) ; the Last, or 
Judgment day (Jn 6 11% 128, Mt 112, 1 Jn 47, 
1 Th 52, 2 Ti 31, Ja 53, and by contrast 1 Co 4° jd 
dvOpwrivys juépas, Which describes human judgment 
as opposed to Christ’s day of final account, qudpa 
rod kuplov) ; His day of the offer of salvation (2 Co 
67, Jn 94 11%); ‘the day of Christ’ (Ph 1"); ‘the 
day of the Lord’ (2 Th 2, Ro 2'6, 2 Co 14, Rey 617); 
‘the day of God’ (2 P 3%); ‘the Lord’s day,’ 4 
kupiakh nuépa (Rev 1°); the day of the gift of the 
Spirit (Jn 14”); the day of completed salvation 
(Ro 13%); ‘the evil day,’ of trial and temptation 
(Eph 6") ; ‘as children of the day,’ i.e. as sons who 
abstain from doing evil (1 Th 5° 8, Ro 13!%); a day 
of fuller knowledge (2 P 1); and, lastly, the 
somewhat enigmatical passage, ‘Give us this da 
(o7uepov) our daily (rdv ériovovov) bread’ (Mt 64, L 
11°) ; the latter expression (see art. LORD’S PRAYER) 
is not found in classical Greek, and seems to have 
been specially coined by the Evangelists to eonvey 
in this single context the idea of ‘needful’ or ‘the 
coming day’s’; the Vulgate has supersubstantialem 
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(cf. Amer. RVm). See, further, artt. DAY OF 
Curist, Day (THAT), DAY OF JUDGMENT. 


LiTERATURE.—Art. ‘Day,’ by H. A. White in Hastings’ DB, 
by Karl Marti in Encyc, Bibl., and by F. W. Farrar in Smith’s 
DB?; also ‘Tag? in Riehm’s HWB; esp. Swete’s Com. on St. 
Mark, and Plummer’s Com. on St. recios ad loc.; and cf. the 
artt. Tivz, Nieut, EscHatouoey. 


GEORGE L. ROBINSON. 

DAY OF ATONEMENT (o7=20 of} [O53], Huépa 
[rod] ¢&:Aacpod).—The chief O passages bearing on 
it are Ly 16, 237682, but some further details are 
given in Ex 30", Ly 25°, Nu 2972, An earlier and 
simpler form of the ceremony is prescribed in Ezk 
45°, The day is not mentioned in the Gospels, 
but it is referred to as % ynorela in Ac 279 (also Ep. 
Barn. 7*-4, Jos. Ant. XVII. vi. 4). 

1. It is not necessary in the present article to 
describe fully the ritual and worship of the day ; 
only the salient features are here touched upon 
which offer some analogy with the Christian 
Atonement. The more important parts of the 
ceremony were, briefly, as follows :— 

(a) The high priest procured and brought before 
the Tent a bullock as a sin-offering for himself, 
and two goats upon which lots were cast, one 
being destined as a sin-offering for the people, and 
the other to be ‘for Azazel.’ He sacrificed the 
bullock, and carried its blood into the Holy of 
Holies, where, after enveloping the mercy-seat 
with a cloud of burning incense, he sprinkled the 
blood before it. He then came out and sacrificed 
the goat for the people, and, re-entering the Holy 
of Holies, sprinkled its blood before the mercy-seat. 
He next sprinkled the blood of each animal on the 
altar of incense in the Holy Place; and, lastly, 
he sprinkled the mingled blood of bullock and goat 
on the brazen altar in the outer court. Thus the 
blood (the life) of the animals, representing the 
life of priest and people, was offered before God ; 
and they, and the three parts of the Tent polluted 
by their presence during the preceding year, were 
cleansed, and atonement was made for them. 

(5) The goat for Azazel was then brought near. 
The sins of the people were confessed over it, and 
it was led into the wilderness. The two goats 
were intended figuratively to represent one and the 
same being, who, though sacrificed, was yet living, 
and able to carry away the sins of the people. In 
the Mishna (Yéma vi. 1, cf. Ep. Barn. 7°) this 
thought was afterwards emphasized by the regula- 
tion that the goats must resemble each other as 
closely as possible. 

(c) The high priest offered two rams as a burnt- 
offering for himself and the people, signifying the 
complete offering up of the worshippers’ lives and 
persons to God. 

(d) The skin, flesh, and dung of the bullock and 
the goat, whose blood had made atonement, were 
burnt outside the camp. : ; 

2. The great spiritual truths typified by this 
ceremony are to a certain extent drawn out in 
He g7-14. 21-28 1019-22, 

(a) The high priest entered ‘into the second 
[part of the Tent] once a year’ (drat rob énavrob, 
i.e. on one day in the year), 9’. But Christ entered 
into ‘the Holies’ once for all (épdmat, v.) ; and 
see vy. 10Ut, Thus His blood—i.e. His life freed 
for eternal uses by death—is perpetually presented 
before God. . : , 

(6) The earthly ‘ holies’ are ‘ made with hands, 
‘types corresponding to the real ones’ (dyrirura 
tov a\nOwev). But Christ entered into ‘heaven 
itself,’ 9%. : 4 

(c) The high priest entered ‘in the blood of 
another’ (92°)—‘ with the accompaniment of [by 
means of, 3:4] the blood of goats and calves’: 
Christ, with His own blood, 9”. And the Tent, 
‘the copies . (bmodelyuara) of the things in the 
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heavens,’ must be purified with the former: but 
the peereny things with better sacrifices than 
these, 9°. With regard to the meaning of this, 
Westcott says: ‘It may be said that even 
“‘heavenly things,” so far as they embody the 
conditions of man’s future life, contracted by the 
Fall something which required cleansing. “Man 
is, according to the revelation in Scripture, so 
bound up with the whole finite order, that the 
consequences of his actions extend through crea- 
tion in some way which we are unable to define.’ 

(d) The sacrifices of the Day of Atonement (and 
other sacrifices—‘ the ashes of an heifer,’ see Nu 
19) can effect only the purifying of the flesh ; i.e. 
outward ceremonial cleansing. But if they can 
effect that, a fortiori the blood of Christ can 
purify our consciences from the defiling contact 
of dead works, 91°, 

(e) The high priest entered alone; which fact 
signified that while the first Tent continued to 
have a standing among men (éyo’ons ordow), the 
way for all men into ‘the Holies’ was not yet 
manifested, 97. But now ‘we have confidence 
which leads us to enter into the Holies in the 
blood of Jesus by a new and living way which 
He inaugurated for us, through the veil, that is 
to say [the way] of His flesh,’ 10%. 

The main truths, then, at which the writer of 
the Epistle arrives by direct reference to the Day 
of Atonement are: that Christ is both Priest and 
Victim ; that His sacrifice is eternally efficacious, 
and that it is being eternally presented by Him in 
Heaven; that its effects are not ceremonial but 
spiritual ; and that we now have free access to the 
Father. 

3. But other points of analogy and contrast 
suggest themselves, some of which are partially 
supplied by the Ep. to the Hebrews. 

(a) The high priest offered a bullock for the 
atonement of his own sins. ‘The law appoints as 
high priests men possessed of weakness,’ He 78 51-8, 
But the Son was ‘such an high priest as was 
fitting for us, holy, guileless, undefiled,’ 7°. And 
the sinfulness of the high priest appears to have 
been the reason of his causing a cloud of burning 
incense to hide the mercy-seat from his sight. 
He was unfit, until atonement had been made for 
his sins, to look upon the place of God’s Presence. 
But now that Christ has ‘procured eternal salva- 
tion for us,’ not only our High Priest but we our- 
selves may ‘ come boldly unto the throne of grace.” 

(6) An obvious contrast between the Jewish and 
Christian Atonement is afforded by the fact that 
the former was possible only in the case of un- 
witting offences (dyvonuara, He 97), sins committed 
‘in ignorance’ (Ly. 4% 15 27, Nu 15°49, contrast 
Nu 15), If Christ’s Atonement were thus limited, 
our faith were vain, we should be yet in our sins. 

(c) [t isimportant to notice that the Jewish sacri- 
fice was very different from those of the heathen. 
Its purpose was not to appease—to buy the good- 
will of—a cruel and capricious deity. The offerings 
did not originate with men; they are represented 
as commanded and appointed by God Himself. 
They were due to His own loving initiative; He 
showed the way by which men, who were hostile 
by reason of their sins, might be reconciled to Him. 
So likewise ‘God so loved the world that he gave 
his only-begotten Son’ (Jn 3%). Nay more ; Christ 
the Victim voluntarily offered Himself (Jn 101, Mt 
20°8 || Mk 10%). Scripture nowhere speaks of God 
being reconciled to man; see Ro 5 11%, 2 Co 
518-20, God is not hostile to us, although by His 
very nature He must be angry with sin and 

unish it; but we are hostile to God (Lk 19”, 
Ph 338, Col 17, Ja 44). ; , 

(d) The ceremonies performed by the high priest 
were not a mere opus operatum, the magic of a 
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medicine man. The whole congregation had | The verb seems to 


morally to take an active part. The Day of 
Atonement was to be a day of cessation from 
work, like a Sabbath, and a day when every man 
must afflict (73) his soul—i.e. render his soul con- 
trite and penitent by means of fasting, self-humilia- 
tion, and confession of sins. It is true that Is 58*7 
denounces the outward expressions of this ‘ afflic- 
tion of the soul’ when they are unaccompanied by 
the necessary moral fruits, as Christ Himself does 
(Mt 636) ; but Ly 237682, Nu 297" clearly imply 
that real penitence is necessary for atonement. 
The Mishna also recognizes that, while the cere- 


monies of the day are effectual for Israel as a. 


whole, individuals must appropriate the results by 
repentance. ‘ If amansays, ‘‘I will sin and (then) 
repent, I will sin and (then) repent,” Heaven does 
not give him the means of practising repentance ; 
and if he says, “‘I will sin, and the Day of Atone- 
ment will bring atonement,” the Day of Atone- 
ment will bring no atonement’ (Y0mdé viii. 8, 9). 
And similarly a Christian’s faith in the atoning 
death of Christ is not merely an intellectual ac- 
ceptance of the fact that He died for each and all. 
Faith, as the NT teaches it, involves a conscious 
co-operation with Christ’s work. That work was 
not accomplished to free us from the necessity of 
doing anything. The atoning work of the God- 
Man is in living union with the longings and 
strivings of men for atonement, and thereby makes 
them effectual. But if a man does not repent,— 
does not wish to be free from sin,—for him the 
Atonement brings no atonement. The results of 
Christ’s death are ‘a power of God, leading to 
salvation ’ (Ro 11°) ; but the energy remains poten- 
tial and useless until the human will renders it 
kinetic by deliberate appropriation. 

(ec) And this truth was foreshadowed in the 
Jewish atonement not only by the fasting of the 
people, but in the ceremony which formed the 
centre and kernel of it all. The killing of an 
animal and the shedding of its blood contained a 
meaning which far transcended that of mere death. 
The body is ‘ the expression of life in terms of its 
environment’; the blood represents the life set 
free from its limiting environment for higher uses 
(Ly 17"). When Christ, therefore, entered heaven 
‘with his own blood’ (He 9"), ‘to appear in the 
presence of God for us’ (v.*4), He began ‘the 
eternal pein of a life which eternally is 
“the life that died.”’ But ‘we reckon that one 
died on behalf of all; in that case all died’ (2 Co 
54) ; and as the high priest offered the blood of the 
goat which symbolized the life of the whole people, 
so ‘the life that died’ is our life, in complete union 
with Christ’s (He 10!). The same truth is ex- 
pressed in another form in He 10! Christ’s 
voluntary self-offering consisted in absolute obedi- 
ence to the Father’s will, an obedience having its 
seat in a body prepared for Him. ‘In which will 
we have been sanctified through the body of Jesus 
Christ once for all.’ But that is rendered possible 
only because of His living union with us which 
makes us part of His body. ‘The Church is the 
extension of the Incarnation.’ And this vital union 
is strengthened and perpetuated by the faithful ap- 
propriation of it in the Sacrament of His body and 
blood. 

(f) It has been said above that the goat ‘for 
Azazel’ (AV ‘scape-goat’) was considered figura- 
tively to be the same animal as the goat that was 
sacrificed. Its blood was shed for the atonement 
of the people, and, at the same time, it took upon 
itself the burden of their sins in order to carry it 
away. There is no distinct reference to the scape- 
goat in Hebrews, but a possible allusion occurs in 
9, where the writer quotes Is 532, Christ was 
‘once offered to bear (dveveyxeiv) the sins of many.’ 


contain the double thought of 
‘offering up’ and ‘taking up upon oneself” as a 
burden ; cf. Jn 1°. 

(g) After the atonement was completed and the 
sins carried away, there followed the sacrifice of 
the rams as a burnt-offering. It is peculiarly 
significant that in Lv 16* the high priest is bidden 
to ‘offer his burnt-offering and the burnt-offering 
of the people, and make an atonement for himselt 
and for the people.’ The great atonement in the 
sanctuary, though complete, was only an initial 
act which needed the continued burnt-ofiering to 
render its effects permanent. This symbolizes the 
sequel and corollary of the truth which formed the 
subject of (d) and (e). Our own life having been 
offered upon Calvary in union with Christ’s, we ‘died 
with him,’ and we are ‘ alive unto God’ through 
Him. That being so, we are bound to make an 
active appropriation of our part in His eternal 
presentation of the offering in heaven; we are 
bound to render permanent the effects of the great 
Atonement by yielding up our whole spirit and 
soul and body as a perpetual burnt-offering. See 
Row 2a PaZes Hie 3. 

4. The above suggestions are those dealing with 
the more fundamental points, but they are, of 
course, far from being exhaustive of the analogies 
which may be drawn. The isolation of the high 
priest when he entered the sanctuary suggests a 
comparison of He 97 (uévos) with 7° (xexwpicpuévos). 
His double entrance, first for himself and then for 
the people, seems to foreshadow the two entrances 
of Christ into the Unseen, once when He entered 
it at death, from which He returned victorious, 
and again when He entered it by His resurrection 
and ascension ‘to appear before the face of God on 
our behalf’ (He 9%). Again, the return of the 
high priest to the people in the outer court at the 
close of the ceremony recalls the words of He 9*, 
‘a second time without sin shall he appear to them 
that wait for him.’ And, finally, the burning of 
the sacrifice outside the gate is used as yet another 
type of Christ (He 13"), 
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DAY OF CHRIST.—This is the general expres- 
sion used by certain of the NT writers to indicate 
that moment in time in which Jesus the Christ 
shall reappear to establish His Messianic kingdom. 
It marks the beginning of that new age which 
Jews and Christians expected would follow the 
present evil one. The term thus lacks the precise 
reference of the Day of Judgment (wh. see), and is 
also more general than the term Parousia; but 
all three of these terms refer to the same point in 
time, and represent different phases of the same 
event. It is spoken of indiscriminately as the 
‘day of Christ’ (Ph 1”), ‘day of the Lord’ (1 Th 52), 
‘day of Jesus Christ’ (Ph 15), ‘day of our Lord 
Jesus Christ ’ (1 Co 18), and ‘day of our Lord Jesus’ 
(2.Co 14), It is generally thought of in connexion 
with the great assize which is to be established by 
the reappearing Christ (1 Th 52, Ph 1&1), It was 
then that the process of sanctification was to reach 
its real completion (Ph 15) and salvation be con- 
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summated (1 Co 5°). It was to come unexpectedly 
(1 Th 5, 2 P 3), but was to be preceded by cer- 
tain premonitory conditions aah had not been 
fulfilled at the time of the writing of 2 Thessa- 
lonians (2 Th 2-2), There is no reference in the 
NT to an identification of the Fall of Jerusalem 
with this day, and all such interpretations must be 
read into it. In order to grasp its real significance, 
it is necessary to remember that the early Chris- 
tians did not believe that Jesus had done strictly 
Messianic work during His earthly career, and 
that they looked forward to His return as the time 
when He would take up the work of the Messiah 
pictured in the apocalypses. This work was to be 
inaugurated with the resurrection of the dead, the 
establishing of judgment, and the conquest of His 
enemies. In the Apocalypse (Rev 6? 15! 36 1911. 18) 
this period of conquest is prominent, but not in 
other portions of the NT. ere also there is to be 
noticed a distinction drawn between the ‘day of 
Christ’ and that ‘ great day of God’ which follows 
the one thousand years’ reign of Christ on earth. 
Such a view, however, is not clearly presented in 
other portions of the NT, the nearest approach 
being 1 Co 15:4, in which Jesus is spoken of as 
giving over the kingdom to God the Father. See, 
rther, DAY OF JUDGMENT, PAROUSIA. 
SHAILER MATHEWS. 

DAY OF JUDGMENT.—i. IN THE TEACHING OF 
JEsuS.—1. The Day of Judgment is one of the 
concepts inherited by Jesus. Its origin is to be 
sought in the religious belief, common to practi- 
eally all primitive peoples, in a tribal deity who 
would punish the enemies of the tribe. This 
elemental concept gained varied forms in the de- 
velopment of different peoples. In some cases it 
was never carried over into the field of individual 
ethics, and in others it shared in the moral growth 
of its possessors. In the case of the Hebrews it is 
to be seen in the ‘ Day of Jahweh,’ which formed 
so large and important an element of the prophetic 
message. In its earliest forms the expectation of 
this day involved simply the punishment of the 
enemies of Israel by Jahweh the God of the nation. 
As the moral content of prophetism developed, 
however, this punishment inflicted by Jahweh was 
foretold to ae ac the punishment of the Hebrew 
nation. Amos and the great prophets who suc- 
ceeded him warned a luxurious nation that it had 
grown guilty and degenerate, and would be de- 
stroyed as an indication of Jahweh’s righteousness 
(Am 268 39-15 510-13 64-8), After Amos the Day of 
Jahweh never lost its religious colouring, but its use 
was extended until it included in its scope not onl 
wicked Israel but a wicked world (Zeph 1°78 2415 
38-14-20), Ezekiel conceived of it as a day of battle 
in which Jahweh would conquer Israel’s foes (Ezk 
307% 3412 3954-) ; but Malachi foretold the fearful 
punishment of all the wicked, Jews and Gentiles 
alike. It was this extension of punishment, and 
the increase in the number of the condemned, that 
gave particular force to the idea of the remnant 
which was to be saved. 

Obviously the formal concept here is that of the 
Oriental monarch who establishes a court of jus- 
tice, and decrees rewards and punishment. Jahweh 
was never conceived of by the prophets in terms 
of natural law, but always in terms of this analogy. 
In fact it would be probably truer to say that the 
monarchical concept of God was not an poe lony 
but something more. It was this concept whic 
conditioned teaching asto punishment throughout 
the entire Biblical period. Subsequent to the pro- 
phetic era, under the influence of Persian dualism, 
there was a marked tendency to extend the range 
of judgment to nature as well as to men, and the 
God who sat upon the throne was more than a 
mere national deity judging the enemy of a par- 
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ticular people. This extension of the idea is to be 
found in the apocalypses, which in so many ways 
lie behind the Judaism current in the time of 
Jesus. In these apocalypses the Day of Judgment 
became one of the most essential elements in the 
Messianic scheme. The Day of Judgment of 
Messianism is the prophet’s Day of Jahweh given 
new content by the appropriation of certain ele- 
ments from the cosmic myths of Babylon, and 
new colour because of the new literary vehicle, 
the apocalypse. As a part of the more highly 
developed Messianism, it sometimes ceased to 
represent a single judicial act on the part of the 
sovereign Deity, and with something like a recur- 
rence to the picture of Ezekiel, came to stand for 
the period of struggle in which the Messiah was to 
overcome and punish the enemies of a righteous 
nation. In its new form the thought of the day 
became increasingly transcendental, and joined to 
itself the idea of hell newly derived from the older 
belief in Sheol. In fact it would be difficult to 
understand the full force of the Day of Judgment, 
as it appeared both in Jewish and Christian litera- 
ture, without reference to the fate of the dead. 
In the place of a penalty consisting of national 
punishment, there grew up during the Greek period 
of Jewish history a tolerably elaborate belief as to 
punishment inflicted upon individuals after death. 
It is difficult to know just when this idea of hell as 
a place of punishment, as over against Sheol as the 
abode of the disembodied dead, was first brought 
into relation with the Day of Judgment, but by 
the time of the apocalyptists we find the correla- 
tion complete (Eth. Enoch 277-3 489 541-2 62-18 
90°6- 27), In fact the punishment inflicted upon men 
is distinctly recognized as adjusted to the condi- 
tions of their life in Eth. Enoch 22114, 

Thus the Day of Judgment as a form of the Day 
of Jahweh became the central point in Messianic 
eschatology and the nomistic morality of Judaism. 
Different teachers elaborated its details in different 
ways, but, by the time Judaism was fairly de- 
veloped, the Day of Judgment was conceived of as 
involving the examination of the records of each 
individual (Dn 7!’). More or less literally, books 
were believed to be kept in heaven, generally by 
one of the seven angels, in which the deeds of men 
were recorded (Eth. Enoch 89 9014, Ascens. 
Isaiah 971). In the final assize these books were 
opened and balanced, and the future of the indi- 
vidual was determined according to the preponder- 
ance of his good or evil deeds (Eth. Enoch 51° 
8988 9017-20, Pirke Aboth 3%, Ascens. Isaiah 9” ; 
ef. Lk 10”, Rev 3° 138 178 20% 2177). The dithiculty 
in such a mechanical basis of judgment was to 
some degree mitigated by the introduction of some- 
thing approaching the later doctrine of super- 
erogation, by which the merit of the patriarchs 
could be transferred to the Jews. This particular 
doctrine, however, it is difficult to trace distinctly 
in the days of Jesus, although later the transfer of 
merits from the patriarchs is distinctly recognized. 
From this idea of the assize, in which sentences 
were formally passed by the judge, arose the two 
opposing concepts of condemnation and acquittal. 
These two concepts are the two foci of much of the 
NT teaching concerning the outcome of conduct. 

While Jesus opposed the mercantile conception 
of rewards and punishment, the Day of Judgment 
oceupied a central position in His teaching. With 
Him as with all men of the prophetic type, the 
Judgment stretched across the horizon of human 
destiny. No action in life was morally neutral. 
A man would give account at the Judgment for 
the very words which he spoke (Mt 12%). It was 
through the outcomes of life that Jesus estimated 
conduct, and these outcomes converged into what 
the Gospels designate the consummation of the 
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age ; that is, the great catastrophe in which the 
present evil age comes to a close and the new 
Messianic age begins. 

2. The terms which the Gospels represent Jesus 
as using to indicate the Day of Judgment are 
varlous. 

(a) Sometimes the great event which would determine the 
final destinies of men is called expressly ‘the day of judgment’ 
(Mt 1015 1122. 24 1286), or more simply ‘the judgment’ (Mt 521. 22 
1241-44), These two terms are essentially the same. 

(b) In one instance (Mt 1122. 23) the ‘judgment of Gehenna’ 
is mentioned, but this refers not so much to the Judgment-day 
itself as to the punishment inflicted upon hypocrites and 
sinners (cf. 522). . 

(c) Parallel with these terms is ‘that day’ (Mt 722, Mk 1332, 
cf. Mt 2442 2629, Lk 1012). It is in this term that the day is 
described in the apocalypse of Mark (cf. Mk 124°), for the 
Second Gospel does not use the term ‘the day of judgment.’ 
Possibly the same reference is to be found in the sayings of 
Jesus recorded in Jn 1623-26, See Day (THAT). — ene 

(d) ‘The day of the Son of Man’ as a precise expression is 
found only in Lk 172430, where the thought of Judgment is 
immediately related to the eschatological reappearance of 
Jesus as Christ. A similar, although not a precise, reference is 
to be found in other passages speaking of the Parousia, notably 
Mk 1396 1462 and their parallels. 

(e) ‘The last day’ is a favourite expression of the Fourth 
Gospel, to denote the day on which men were to be raised from 
the dead (Jn 639. 44.54 1124), That this day of resurrection is to 
be identified with the Day of Judgment appears not only from 
the entire drift of the Messianic expectation current in the time 
of Jesus, but also expressly in Jn 1248, 


3. The time of the Day of Judgment was not 
precisely fixed by Jesus, and in fact He is said to 
be ignorant concerning it (Mk 13%); but the 
Gospels represent Him as announcing its coming 
before His contemporaries die (Mk 13% 91\|, Mt 10°, 
cf. Jn 21-8), and this was the expectation of the 
Apostolic Church in general. Notwithstanding 
the indefiniteness of its coming, the day is one for 
which all should be watching (Mk 13% 9-97 14%, 
Lk 12°8 21%), and its nearness can be argued from 
the signs of the times (Mt 16°) as well as from 
various portents described in the phraseology of 
prophecy and apocalyptic. 


Whether Jesus Himself regarded the Judgment-day as in- 
volving the fall of Jerusalem, or whether He regarded the 
inevitable destruction of the Jewish State as one of the fore- 
runners of the Judgment, will remain a matter of dispute until 
the critical composition of Mk 13 is more precisely fixed. On 
the whole, however, in view of Jesus’ forecast of the punish- 
ment to come upon the Jewish people both in Galilee and in 
Jerusalem, it seems probable that He did in some precise way 
correlate the fall of Jerusalem with the eschatological Judg- 
ment. But it would be a serious mistake to regard that 
destruction of Jerusalem as exhausting the content of His 
expectation of His Parousia. The punishment inflicted was to 
be universal, not Jewish. Had the disciples regarded the fall of 
Jerusalem as in any true sense the Judgment of the Parousia, it 
is inconceivable that the Fourth Gospel and the other portions of 
the NT written subsequent to a.p. 70 should have given no hint 
of such interpretation. In them as in the Synoptics the Judg- 
ment is not a process but a single event, future, eschatological. 
At the same time it is to be borne in mind that the Fourth 
Gospel appreciates the truth to which attention must be 
presently called, namely, that while the Judgment is eschato- 
logical (Jn 522. 27. 29. 30 168), a man does not need to wait until 
that event to fix his destiny. That is already determined by 
the acceptance or rejection of Jesus (Jn 318.19 1231), Such 
passages as contain the teaching are, however, not to be inter- 
preted as indicating a loss of belief in the coming of the Judg- 
ment-day as a point in time, but rather as the Johannine 
equivalent and supplement of the Apostolic doctrine of justifi- 
cation by faith. 


4. The Judge is apparently to be Jesus Himself 
in His Messianic capacity (Mt 13°0 2450 9512.19. 31), 
At the same time, in the Synoptics God is also 
referred to as Judge (Mt 182208 2211, Lk 187), 
This double conception is to be found also in the 
apocalyptic literature, and is easily understood by 
reference to the representative character of the 
Messiai. In Lk 22% the Apostles are also re- 
garded as judges in the case of the twelve tribes 
of Israel. This is a form of the belief in the 
judicial prerogatives of the saints which seems to 
have been current in the early Church (ef. 1 Co 
6° *), and may be inferred also from the request of 
the sons of Zebedee to occupy seats on the right 
and left of Jesus when He came in His kingdom 
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(Mt 2021 || Mk 10%’). The Fourth Gospel represents 
Jesus as expressly denying (Jn 8% 12%), and also 
as affirming that He is the Judge (Jn 5°77 3 87), 
But such inconsistency can be resolved either by 
considering that Jesus at one time is thinking of 
His historical and at another of His eschatological 
duties, or by a reference to the general position of 
the Evangelist that the mission of the Christ in 
His historical ministry was for the purpose of 
salvation rather than for condemnation (Jn 37°). 

5. The subjects of the Judgment are men at 
large, with particular reference to those who have 
come in contact with the historical Jesus, includ- 
ing His disciples. The question as to whether 
those who never heard of Jesus are to be subject 
to this Judgment is not distinctly raised or settled 
in the Gospels, but the universality of the Judg- 
ment seems inevitable from Christ’s warnings, 
notably in the parable of the Tares (Mt 13%: 
36-43. 47-50) These passages further indicate that at 
the Day of Judgment mankind will be gathered 
together before the Judgment-throne by the angels 
—a further utilization by Jesus of a conventional 
Messianic expectation. 

6. The awards of the Judgment-day are: (a) for 
those who have accepted Him as Christ, eternal 
life, including the resurrection (Mk 947 1017 12%, 
Mt 1923: 242546, Jn 529 6° 40 44.54) (6) For the wicked 
the Judgment-day fixes the destiny of misery, 
which is described in a variety of figures, such as 
the Gehenna fire (Mk 947, Mt 5), destruction 
(Mt 1078-29, Mk 83637). The terror of the day is 
also forecast in the various portents with which it 
is to be ushered in, drawn from the figures of 
prophecy and apocalypse (Mt 24° 54°, Mk 82). 

7. There is a critical question as to whether 
many of these sayings concerning a Messianic 
Judgment-day may not be a reflexion of the 
Apostolic hope rather than the express teaching 
of Jesus. This is particularly true in the case of 
all passages quoted from Mt 25° 4%, Jt is not 
possible, however, so to explain all the teaching 
contained in the Gospels. Objective criticism must 
decide that many, if not a great majority, of these 
sayings come from Jesus Himself. The only 
ground upon which they can be rejected as genuine 
logia is the dogmatic presupposition that Jesus 
was superior to, and independent of, current Messi- 
anism. Such a position is difficult, however, in 
view of the relation of Jesus to His times, and His 
undoubted expectation that He would return with 
completed Messianic dignity. It is an unsafe 
method of eriticism which determines first what 
Jesus could or could not have said, and then makes 
this determination the critical criterion by which 
to decide His relation to the current of develop- 
ing Messianism. His superiority to the apocalyptic 
expectation of His contemporaries is no more 
marked than His use of certain elements of their 
hope for the coming of the eschatological Messianic 
era. Yet it is to be borne in mind constantly that 
here, as in so much of the teaching of Jesus, a new 
content is given by Him to current vocabularies 
and concepts. The standards of judgment are no 
longer those of the apocalyptic writers. Ethnic 
prerogatives are swept away. A man’s destiny is 
to be settled not by his relation to Abraham, but 
by his relation to God. Not even those who ealled 
Him ‘Lord,’ but those who did God’s will, were to 
enter the kingdom of heaven. Care bestowed upon 
a poor disciple was an assurance of the bliss of 
heaven. Such a change of moral values carries 
Jesus over into something other than a mechanical 
doctrine of rewards and punishments and of statu- 
tory merit. Instead of a balancing of good deeds 
and bad, it is evident from both the Synoptics and 
the Fourth Gospel that He recognized in eternal 
life the swmmum bonum, which is quite other than 
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the sensuous joys of Enoch and some of the Rabbis. 
Eternal life with Jesus is not an artificial reward, 
but rather the consummation of personality which 
is determined by faith and relationship with God, 
and includes the resurrection of the body. The 
Day of Judgment, however else it may be used by 
Jesus, is primarily a pedagogical point of contact 
with morals and religion. It is an integral point 
of His teaching, not in the sense that it was an 
opportunity for God to wreak vengeance upon the 
enemies of the Jews, but in that it expressed the 
outcome of life, which is always to be lived in view 
of an impending eternity. The imagery with which 
He clothes this fundamental idea is Jewish, and 
must be treated in the same method as all pro- 
phetic imagery. But in such treatment it is im- 
possible to deny that Jesus distinctly teaches that 
the final destiny of mankind is a matter that lies 
beyond death, and is conditioned by one’s life before 
death. Any constructive use of the concept of the 
Day of Judgment, as it is described in the Gospels, 
is accordingly subject to the general considerations 
which must obtain in the constructive use of the 
entire Messianic scheme of Judaism as it appears 
in the NT. So far as Jesus Himself is converned, 
this is one of the inevitable problems of His position 
as a revelation of God in terms of a historicall 
conditioned individuality. The truth of Christi- 
anity in this, as in others of its phases, does not 
rise and fall with the finality of its expository and 
poeeical concepts. Within the concept of the 

ay of Judgment lies the profound recognition on 
the part of Jesus of the fact that a man’s ultimate 
destiny will be fixed in accordance with the im- 
mutable laws of God. To be saved is something 
more than to win the blessings of an acquittal at 
the Judgment-day of Judaism. It is rather to 
possess a quality of life due to the soul’s relation 
with God through faith, which will eventuate in 
those blessed results which are pictured by the 
Gospels in terms of the apocalypse. 

ii. IN THE TEACHING OF THE APOSTLES.—In the 
teaching of the Apostles the Day of Judgment has 
a position quite as central as in the teaching of 
Jesus. But even more important is it in what 
may be called their system of teaching. With 
them as with Jesus, the chief end of faith is the 
achievement of salvation, that is, eternal life; but 
their thought is more formally concentrated on the 
events of the great day. St. Paul draws out the 
logical relations of these elements more elaborately 
than any of the other NT writers, but it is easy 
to see that there is no radical difference at this 
point between him and them. All alike held that 
there was no escaping the Judgment of God 
(Ro 2, cf. He 97%, Gal 1% 2°? 25+), 

1. The term ‘day of judgment’ does not occur 
in the Pauline teaching, and in fact only in 2 Peter 
and 1 John. The day is commonly denominated 
‘the judgment,’ and even more frequently is re- 
ferred to in specific phrases as ‘that day’ or ‘the 
day’ (1 Co 3). With this must be identified also 
the ‘day of Christ,’ although the term has a some- 
what wider connotation (see DAY OF CHRIST) (1 Co 
18 55, 2 Co 14, Ph 1&9 215), or ‘day of the Lord’ 
(1 Th 5%). In one or two instances also it is 
called ‘the great day’ (Jude®, Rev 6”). The belief 
in the same great assize is to be seen lying behind 
the idea of condemnation (xpliua) which is so fre- 
quently met with in the NT. 

2. It is around this Day of Judgment, as one of 
the elements in the establishing of the Messianic 
era, that the ‘judgment’ of the Apostles continually 
circles. All of them referred to it as one of the 
things to be assumed as believed in by all Chris- 
tians (He 6%, xpiva). It might seem strange to 
the heathen (Ac 171), but it was one of the ele- 
mentary expectations of all Jews and proselytes. 


It was to come within the lifetime of men living 
during the first age, and its awards would be final 
for the eternity which then began. Its subjects 
were to be all mankind, as St. Paul elaborately 
argues in the opening chapters of Romans. They 
were to be both the living and the dead. This, of 
course, implies the bringing of the dead from Sheol, 
and therefore accounts for the exceptional expres- 
sions which speak of the ‘resurrection of judgment’ 
(Jn 5%, cf. Ac 10”, Rev 20!233), Such a resurrec- 
tion of the dead must be treated as something other 
than the acquisition of the body of the resurrection, 
which was to be a part of the great reward of 
the believer. In accordance with the apocalyptic 
literature, angels were also to be fidget: and 
that, too, by the saints (1 Co 6* 3), 

3. This universality of the Judgment lay at the 
bottom of much of the discussion concerning justi- 
fication by faith. The Christians believed that 
they, as well as others, were to stand before the 
Judgment-seat of Christ to give an account of the 
deeds done in the body. The conditions of ac- 
quittal at the Judgment were conceived by the 
Jerusalem Church as including participation in the 
blessings promised exclusively to Jews as sons of 
Abraham. In the case of the party of the circum- 
cision, at least, it was the belief of the Jerusalem 
Church that believing Jews and proselytes alone 
were to be acquitted in the Day of Judgment. 
The Pauline position, that any one who had accepted 
Jesus as Christ was to be acquitted, was exposed 
to certain misapprehensions. On the one hand, St. 
Paul insisted Bint it was not necessary for those 
who believed in Jesus as Christ to be subject to the 
Law as a statutory enactment; on the other hand, 
he was aware that the Christian life was far enough 
from being in absolute conformity with the will of 
God. How then could believers hope to be ac- 
quitted? His reply is that they know they are to 
be acquitted because they have the Holy Spirit, 
the first instalment of the heritage of salvation. 
His answer to the consequent question why a man 
who no longer feared condemnation at the Judg- 
ment of God should be good, constitutes one of the 
most vital of his ethical teachings. It amounts to 
this: Realize in conduct the moral possibilities 
of the regenerate self. His answer to the more 
particular question as to what should ete to 
erring Christians at the Judgment is equally pro- 
found. In 1 Co 3! he argues that the foundation 
of faith in Jesus Christ must always abide, but 
that the building which each believer erects upon 
this foundation may be worthless. His figure 
clearly teaches that the Christian is subject to the 
Judgment as truly as any one else, and that al- 
though he will be given the body of the resurrection 
and the other blessings of salvation, he will also 
suffer certain losses. At this point, therefore, 
there is to be seen the rudiments of a logical 
doctrine as to rewards and punishment which is 
far enough from the mechanical expectation of the 
apocalypses. And, further, it must be added that 
the early Church believed that it was gee 
for those who, so far as could be judged by ordinar 
standards, had accepted Jesus as Christ, to fall 
away and be ultimately lost. Christians were 
always in danger of committing sins which at the 
Judgment would shut them out of the kingdom 
of God (Gal 571, 1 Co 6% 1-1, Ro 13? 14%). It is 
clear, therefore, from such teaching, that St. Paul 
moved over into the moral as distinct from the 
purely formal field. The Judgment-day is some- 
thing other than the time of registering the arbi- 
trary decrees of God, and becomes the time when 
the ultimate destinies of men are determined by 
their actual moral conditions, these conditions in- 
cluding, rather than being supplanted by, faith in 
Jesus. 
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4%. The details of the day are not clearly worked 
out by the Apostles. In their case, as in that of 
Jesus, there is the double expectation that both 
God and Jesus will be the Judge. In the Apostolic 
thought, however, the recognition of Jesus as 
Judge (assisted, as has already been pointed out, by 
the saints, 1 Co 6?) is very distinct. He is to sit 
upon the throne, and mankind is to stand before 
Him, and bow to Him, and be subject to Him. At 
the same time the correlation between His position 
and that of God is distinctly made (Ro 2'°). He is 
to be God’s agent, and at ‘the end’ is to give over 
the kingdom to the Father (1 Co 15”). 

5. In the Apocalypse there are two Judgment- 
days spoken of’ The first, which is established at 
the appearance of Jesus, is confined to the worldly 
powers, and Satan is then bound and shut up in 
the abyss (Rev 20'). Then follows the reign of 
Christ on earth for a thousand years, which is 
ushered in by the resurrection of the martyrs 
(204-8). At the end of this period of one thousand 
years the great day of God (16'4) comes, in which 
all those believers who survive and the members 
of the one thousand years’ kingdom are carried up 
to heaven, and all the dead are raised to stand 
before the Judgment-seat of God (20!1%), Here 
again there must be a distinction drawn between 
the idea of the ascension from Sheol and the acqui- 
sition of the body of the resurrection. At this 
final Judgment the evil are sent to the lake of 
fire (218), where they continue in endless misery. 
In this Jast Judgment it may be noticed also that 
one’s future is determined by the records in the 
books of the Judge (20! !¥). 

6. As in the case of the teaching of Jesus, the 
award at the Day of Judgment for the wicked is 
eternal. condemnation, which is described in a 
variety of ways, chief among which are ‘ destruc- 
tion,’ ‘fire,’ and ‘death,’ the general term for 
such misery being the anthropomorphic expression 
‘wrath of God.’ For believers there is, on the 
other hand, salvation which, in the resurrection of 
the body, marks the completion of that eternal life 
already begun in the earthly life of the believer 
through the presence of the Spirit in the believer’s 
heart. 

7. It is improbable that the Church of the NT 
times ever ceased to think of the Day of Judgment 
as a distinct point in time, and of the coming of 
Christ as a definite event of the future (Ac 24%, Ro 
23). See PARoUSIA. Such late books as Jude and 
2 Peter are particularly emphatic as to His coming, 
although the writer of 2 Peter is obviously per- 
plexed at the delay in the return of Jesus (2 P 33). 

8. It is at this point, however, that one realizes 
more clearly than ever the impossibility of treat- 
ing any one of the particular elements of the 
Christian eschatological Messianic hope apart from 
the others. The reason for this lies in the origin 
of the hope. In so far as it is not the outcome of 
the historical facts of Jesus’ life, death, and resur- 
rection, it is the bequest of Judaism to the Chris- 
tian Church. As such, its component elements 
are really phases of one hope, and are so inextrie- 
ably combined as to make it almost impossible to 
separate them. The Parousia, the Day of Christ, 
the Day of Judgment, the resurrection of the 
dead, are all alike different aspects of the same 
great event toward which the whole creation 
moves. They all embody the fundamental ex- 
persezor of early Christianity, that the Christ who 

iad been crucified would shortly return to estab- 
lish His Messianic kingdom. In such an estab- 
lishment there was involved the punishment of all 
those who were the enemies of God and of His 
Christ, as well as the rewarding of those who were 
His loyal subjects. Its terrors were as far as pos- 
sible from being figurative to the early Christians. 
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From the time of Pentecost onwards men were first 
warned of the approach of the Judgment which all 
Jews expected, and were then told how by faith in 
Jesus as Christ and Lord they might gain acquittal 
in that Judgment. It is further noteworthy that 
in all matters relating to the future condition of 
mankind and the method of escaping punishment 
and winning salvation at the Day of Judgment, 
all the Christian writers are essentially at one. 
Differences in emphasis and methods of presenta- 
tion should not be permitted to obscure this identity 
in elementals. ; ; 

Such an expectation embodies both permanent 
and transitory elements. Those are transitory 
which depend upon an impossible cosmology and a 
literal monarchieal conception of God’s relation 
to the world. Those are permanent which em- 
body the immutable laws of the moral world and 
the facts of the historical Jesus (including His 
resurrection). To distinguish between these two 
groups of elements is not difficult for the historical 
student, and will result in a larger appreciation of 
the fundamental truth of an apocalyptically con- 
ceived Judgment-day. See also ESCHATOLOGY. 

LITERATURE.—This is voluminous, but it is often dogmatic 
and apologetic in character. The unhistorical method of treat- 
ment will be found set forth in all the old treatises on theology. 
On the Day of Jahweh see J. M. P. Smith, ‘The Day of Yahweh,’ 
AJTh, 1901, p. 501f. Views of Judaism may be found in 
Bousset, Relig. des Judentums, 245, 248; Weber, Jiid. Theol.2 
§ 88; Charles, Crit. Hist. of Eschatology; Volz, Jud. Eschat- 
ologie. For general treatment see Wendt, Teaching of Jesus, 
ii. 274 f., 8360f.; Mathews, Messianic Hope in the NT ; Muirhead, 
Eschatology of Jesus; Haupt, Eschatol. Aussagen. J. Weiss 
(Die Predigt Jesu vom Reiche Gottes), Wernle (Beginnings of 
Christianity), Fiebig (Der Menschensohn, Lect. tv.), and Balden- 
sperger (Das Selbstbewusstsevn Jesu) treat the subject from the 
point of view of Judaism, and of Jesus’ ee ee His 
relation to the Kingdom of God. Teichmann (Die Paulin. Vor- 
stellungen von Auferstehung und Gericht), Kennedy (St. Paul’s 
Conceptions of the Last Things), Kabisch (Eschatol. des Paulus) 
discuss the teaching of St. Paul on the subject. In general see 
Biblical Theologies, esp. those of Beyschlag and Weiss, and art. 
‘ Parousia’ in Hastings’ DB. SHAILER MATHEWS. 


DAY (THAT).—It was near the close of His 
ministry that the Lord began to speak especially 
of the Last Things. At an early stage we find a 
reference to ‘that day’ (Mt 7*). The hypocrites 
will plead in vain, in that day, how they had pro- 
fessed Christ. The day is the Day of Judgment, 
the day of the sealing of citizenship in the King- 
dom of heaven. There is also a reference to ‘that 
day’ in the Commission to the Apostles. It will 
be more tolerable for Sodom in that day than for a 
city that will not receive them (Lk 10%). Here 
the parallel denunciation in the First Gospel gives 
‘in the day of judgment’ (Mt 10"). Thus ‘that 
day’ is a phrase to denote the terrible day which 
is ever imminent, the day of Christ’s coming to 
judge the world and inaugurate His universal 
reign. But among His last words the Lord in- 
cluded warnings of the fate of Jerusalem as well 
as of the doom of the world. These messages 
about the end of the city and the end of the world 
are intertwined in the Synoptic records of the close 
of His ministry. Reasonable care should not fail 
to disentangle the threads. The expression ‘in 
that day’ is used, for instance, to refer quite 
plainly to the fall of Jerusalem (Lk 17°*; in Mk. 
and Mt. ‘those days’). But then the phrase has 
its usual significant euphemistic use for the day of 
Christ’s coming in judgment in all three Gospels 
where they recount the Lord’s solemn warnings to 
be ready (Mt 24%, Mk 13%, Lk 21%). ‘That day’ 
is in the foreknowledge of God alone ; it will come 
on the whole world as a snare to the unready. It 
may be immediate in its coming (Lk 12), and it 
will be quick as lightning when it does come (Mt 
24°), Evidently ‘that day’ is an epoch; not an 
era, but the beginning of one era and the end of 
another. ‘That day’ of the revelation of the Son 
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of Man will be as sudden and final as the experi- 
ences of Noah and Lot appeared to each (Lk 17%), 
As the end of this present age is the beginning of 
the reign in glory of Christ and His redeemed, the 
-allusion to ‘that day’ at the Last Supper may 
be understood in the same sense as hitherto, In 
‘that day’ the Kingdom shall be established, and 
all things shall be new, and the King will drink 
the new wine first again in ‘that day’ (Mk 14”, 
Mt 26”). On this pathetic promise of the Saviour 
on the eve of His crucifixion Irenzeus comments : 
‘promisit . . . ostendens, et hereditatem terre in 
qua bibitur nova generatio vitis, et carnalem re- 
surrectionem discipulorum Ejus’ (Vv. xxxiii. 1). 

St. John’s references to ‘that day’ are to an era, 
however, rather than to an epoch (Jn 147 1623: 26), 
‘In that day’ the disciples shall recognize their 
Lord’s Divinity, and pray to the Father in His 
name. In the Fourth Gospel, therefore, the phrase 
describes the era which had its beginning at 
Pentecost when the Holy Spirit was bestowed so 
fully upon the Church. 


LiITERATURE.—Cremer, Bidl.-Theol. Lex. s.v. iuipa ; Hastings’ 
DB, art. ‘Eschatology of the NT’; Beyschlag, NZ Theol. i. 
190 ff. W. B. FRANKLAND. 


DAYSPRING.—The dawn or beginning of the 
day ; ef. for the word 1 S 9%, Job 38"; in NT only 
Lk 17 (avaro\y), but ef. the prophecy quoted Mt 
416 (S0s dvéreiNey adrois). Zacharias saw, in the re- 
markable events taking place, the coming of the 
new day and the dawning of hope for Israel: ‘the 
Lord, the God of Israel, hath visited and wrought 
redemption for his people’ (v.®); ‘the dayspring 
from on high shall visit us’ (RV fut. NB). “Ava- 
Té\Xew is often used for the rising of the sun (Mt 
136, Mk 162, Ja 1") and stars (Nu 2417, 2 P 17%), and 
dvato\y, either in sing. or plur. form, for the East 
(M¢t 2!-? ete.). In Rev 7? 16)? 7Afov is added, and 
there RV substitutes ‘sunrising’ for AV ‘east.’ 
In LXX dvarody occurs for the rising of the moon 
(Is 60!%). Light frequently stands for salvation and 
deliverance (Is 58!° 60!, Mal 47, Lk 2°"), and was 
specially applied to the Messiah, cf. Jn 1° etc., Eph 
514 (see Edersheim, Life and Times, ii. 166). For 
dvarony €€ tYous in Lk 17 Vulg. has oriens ex alto. 

’EE twous, ‘from on high,’ presents some difficulty, 
as dawn does not come from on high; perhaps the 
ref. to a bright shining star is more in keeping 
(Meyer); ‘He is the Daystar from on high, bring- 
ing a new morning to those who sit in the darkness 
and death-shadows of the world’ (Liddon, Bamp. 
Lect. p. 248). Godet would connect these words 
with émicxépera: (‘it is from the bosom of Divine 
mercy that this star comes down, and it does not 
rise upon humanity until after it has descended 
and has been made man’), but this seems hardly 
necessary; ¢£ tyous represents ‘from God,’ and 
avaroN} éf tWous is simply ‘ God’s Messiah’ (Dalman, 
The Words of Jesus, pp. 223, 224). 


A different translation is based on the fact that dveror% in 
LXX stands several times for M3, a ‘ shoot’ or ‘branch,’ one of 
the prophetic names of the Messiah (Jer 23°, Zec 38 612; cf. 
Jer 40[33]15 Theod.). So Edersheim: ‘Although almost all 
modern authorities are against me, I cannot persuade myself 
that the expression rendered ‘‘dayspring” is not here the 
equivalent of the Heb. nDy Branch’ (op. cit. i. 158n.). But it 
seems a fatal objection that none of the other expressions in 
the passage correspond (‘to shine upon’ érigevas, ‘to guide’ 
zarevbives); and 2& ious causes much greater difficulty (cf. Is 
jl). Bleek wishes to combine the two meanings by supposing 
a play of words on the sprouting branch and the rising star ; 
no Hebrew word will bear the double meaning, but LXX comes 
near identifying this Messianic name with the appearance of 
light when it renders Is 42(‘ in that day shall the branch(nD¥) of 
the Lord be beautiful and glorious’) by eric puny es 6 Dos ty Bovay 
pire dofys. If the source of Lk. be Aramaic, ave7oA% may stand 
for some other word; cf. its use for 7123 ‘ brightness’ (Is 6019), 
and in one MS, Qms, for M7! ‘rising’ (Is 60%). See the Comm. of 
Godet and Plummer, in loc, W. H. DuNDAS. 
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DEAD, THE (oi vexpol).—1. The reverence and 
regard due from the living to the dead, according 
to the ideas which the Jews shared with other 
nations, are clearly illustrated in the Gospels. All 
honour is paid to the corpse in preparation for 
burial: it is anointed with spices and unguents 
(Mk 16!, Lk 23°, Jn 19°; cf. what Jesus says in 
Mk 148), and wrapped in fitting cerements (Mk 
15* ete.). Reverent burial is given, the funeral 
train following the body borne uncoffined upon a 
bier (Lk 74"), The omission of any mention of 
burial in the case of Lazarus in the parable (Lk 
16”), as contrasted with the case of the rich man, 
who ‘had a funeral,’ bespeaks a poor abject. The 
dead are bewailed by kinsfolk (Jn 15%), by 
sympathetic neighbours, and by hired mourners 
(Mk 5%, Mt 9%), Jesus in the noteworthy saying 
in Lk 9° (=Mt 8”), ‘Let the dead bury their 
dead,’ overrides a chief charge on filial affection, 
the burial of a father, as He emphasizes the para- 
mount claims of discipleship. Such observances 
are not only the expression of natural grief; they 
involve belief in the continued existence of the 
dead, as is also the case with other forms of dut 
to the dead such as are insisted on in the Talmud. 
£.g. their wishes are to be respected and fulfilled 
(Git. 146), they are free from all obligation (Shab. 
30a), it is unlawful to speak evil of them (Berakh. 
19a)—ef. the familiar proverb, De mortuis nil nisi 
bonum. ‘ 

2. The teaching of Jesus concerning the dead.— 
Whatever may be gathered from the words of 
Jesus touching the state of the dead is to be 
regarded in the light of the current Jewish beliefs 
of His day, to see how far He sanctions such 
beliefs, and in what respects He corrects and 
modifies ‘them. The tenets of the Sadducees, 
denying the resurrection, future retribution, and 
indeed any continuance of personal being after 
death, constituted a sectarian opinion from the 
standpoint of later Judaism. The Sadducees, it is 
true, seemed to adhere to the older teaching of the 
OT, wherein for the most part nothing is allowed 
concerning the dead (répha@im) but a thin, shadowy 
existence in Sheol. They were, however, influenced 
in this respect by Hellenism and their affectation 
of culture rather than by zeal for the earlier Jewish 
faith (Schiirer, HJP 1. ii. 38f.). The common 
belief, illustrated in the later literature of Judaism, 
was virtually that of the Pharisees, who held that 
the soul is imperishable, that rewards and punish- 
ments follow this life under the earth (cf. Lat. 
inferi), that for the wicked there is an eternal im- 
prisonment, but for the righteous a resurrection to 
eternal life (Jos. BJ ii. 8; Ant. xviii. 1). This 
resurrection is connected with the glory of the 
Messianic kingdom. 

Jesus definitely repudiates the Sadducean view 
(Mk 12% 27), and endorses, as to its substance, that 
of the Pharisees. (For a different view, cf. E. 
White, Life in Christ, ch. 16). In His dealing 
with the Sadducees and their catch-question on 
this subject (Mk 12)**7 and parallels), He teaches 
that the dead are really alive and in a state of 
consciousness. So also in the parable of the Rich 
Man and Lazarus (Lk 161°"), with a sharp distine- 
tion between experiences of misery and bliss as 
entered upon by souls after death. This parable 
also favours the belief in the soul’s direct and 
immediate entrance upon this new conscious state, 
as do our Lord’s words in Lk 23% ‘To-day shalt 
thou be with me in paradise? We are not, 
however, to allow a literal interpretation of His 
language in this connexion to dominate our appre- 
ciation of what the Gospels afford as regards belief 
concerning the state of the dead. The expression 
‘Abraham’s bosom,’ ¢.g., is of no dogmatic value to 
us, though suitable and significant to the men of 
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our Lords day. Similarly with the other pictorial 
elements ; they-are only of the same order as the 
imagery with which other faiths have invested 
ideas concerning the hereafter. The matter of 
abiding importance here is the teaching that at 
death a judgment already takes effect, the portion 
of the soul in the after life being determined with 
direct reference to the life lived in the present 
world, with results that may be in startling con- 
trast to the estimates of a man and his condition 
formed by his fellow-men here. This conception 
seems to find expression in a symbol found on early 
Christian tombs in Phrygia, viz. an open book or 
set of tabelle, which Ramsay explains as ‘indicat- 
ing death and the judgment of God after death; 
the tablets are open to indicate that the process of 
judgment has begun’ (see art. in Hxpositor, March 
1905, p. 223). 

Such a representation of the condition of the 
dead in Hades is not, however, to be understood 
as excluding a remoter crisis in the soui’s history, 
such as is suggested by the prominent NT concep- 
tion of ‘the judgment’ and ‘the day of judgment.’ 
As Weiss says, the retribution thus set forth as 
befalling a soul in Hades ‘does not exclude an 
ultimate decision as to its final fate’ (Theol. of 
NT’, i. p. 156 note, Eng. tr.). ‘Abraham’s bosom’ 
or ‘ Paradise,’ moreover, does not denote a final 
and ‘perfect consummation and bliss,’ in the escha- 
tological views of the Jews in the time of Christ. 
The resurrection lies beyond. Jesus in His en- 
counter with the Sadducees uses the language of 
His time, and speaks of the resurrection as a 
transition and crisis awaiting the dead (Mk 12”, 
Mt 22%). The wording of the Lukan account 
(20%) is particularly noticeable—oi 6é xatagwwOévres 
Tod al@vos éxelvov TuxXEly K. THS avacTdcews THS eK 
vexpov. There is an ‘age to come’ (rather than 

world,’ see Dalman, Worte Jesu, Eng. tr. p. 153), 
which is to be attained by those that shall have 
been deemed worthy of it, an age evidently to be 
thought of as ushered in by the resurrection from 
among the dead. That age (=‘the kingdom’ 
elsewhere), embodying the highest hopes of the 
Jews for the hereatter, answers to all the highest 
conceptions as to human destiny found amongst 
people of other faiths. And evidently it is not 
immediately attained at death, according to the 
language of Jesus. If, then, an accumulation of 
weighty considerations seems to some to support 
the doctrine of an intermediate state for those who 
have passed from this life—a doctrine already 
familiar to the Jews in our Lord’s time (see Sal- 
mond, Chr. Doct. of Immortality, p. 345f.)—the 
teaching of the Gospels offers no definite opposi- 
tion. A state, 2.¢., not simply of vague gloom or 
attenuated being, but of vivid consciousness ; for 
the blessed dead ‘a condition in fellowship with 
God, containing in itself the germ of an everlasting 
heavenly life towards which it tends’ (Wendt, Lehre 
Jesu, Eng. tr. i. p. 223), with progress and growth 
from more to more; and in the case of others, a 
state affording room for the hope that there a 
solution is to be found for a multitude of otherwise 
inserutable life problems in regard to man’s salva- 
tion. Such comfortable words as Jn 14:3 1774 do 
not conflict with this conception as regards the 
state of the blessed dead, and they are to be 
thought of as being ‘with Christ’ in a manner 
which is ‘very far better’ (Ph 1°) than what may 
be known in the present life. 


Salmond (op. cit. ch. 5), arguing on the whole against the 
doctrine of an intermediate state, relies mainly on the fact that 
no positive doctrine of this kind is found in Christ’s words, and 
observes that towards this subject ‘His attitude is one of 
significant reserve’; but this argumentum e silentio of itself 
tells just as much one way as the other. Those who maintain 
that death brings irrevocable doom to all and admits imme- 
diately to full and final destiny, ure hard pressed by manifold 
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i ies. W expedients they are driven to in order to 
oe ae ‘lhetratedl ee in Randles’ After Death. 
The author eagerly urges how much is possible in the way of 
repentance and pardon eyen in articulo mortis: ‘After all 
intercourse between the dying and their friends has ceased, a | 
saving work of God proceeds’; ‘repentance and faith, pardon 
and sanctification, may proceed with speed and power such as 
were never evinced in previous years’ (p. 250f.). Greatly to 
the credit of his heart, in anxiously maintaining his position he 
also advances considerations which lead, he thinks, to the con- 
clusion that ‘the proportion of the finally lost to the saved will 
be about as the proportion of the criminal part ‘of England’s 
population to all the rest’ (p. 244 f.)! The consideration of the 
solemn subject of final destiny lies beyond the scope of this 
article. 

3. Christ’s figurative use of the term ‘dead.’— 
The use of the term as descriptive of a certain 
spiritual condition, unperceiving, unresponsive, 1s 
illustrated in the saying of Lk 9°, quoted above. 
In Lk 15% it occurs as tantamount to ‘lost.’ The 
dead spoken of in Jn 5%-*, to whom the Son gives 
eternal life, are so described in virtue of their con- 
dition prior to their believing on Him. 

LITERATURE. — Artt. ‘Eschatology’ and ‘Resurrection’ in 
Hastings’ DB; ‘Eschatology’ and ‘Dead’ in Eneyc. Bibl. ; 
‘Duty to the Dead’ in Jewish Encyc.; Schtirer, HJP (as 
quoted); Weiss, Bib. Theol. of NT, Eng. tr. in the relative $$; 
Wendt, Teaching of Jesus, Eng. tr. in the relative $§; Stevens, 
Theol. of NT, p. 166; Salmond, Christian Doctrine of Immor- 
tality; Drummond, The Jewish Messiah ; Stanton, The Jewish 
and the Christian Messiah ; Luckock, After Death; Randles, 
After Death; Beet, Last Things; White, Life in Christ. 

J. S. CLEMENS. 

DEAF AND DUMB.—41. Link between deafness 
and dumbness.—(a) It appears impossible to sepa- 
rate these two maladies of deafness and dumbness, 
whether one approaches them from the standpoint 
either of the scientist or of the student. The 
consequence of the former disease is that the sense 
of hearing is diminished or abolished ; the conse- 
quence of the latter is that the power of articulat- 
ing sounds is defective or impossible. There is, 
indeed, no physiological connexion between the 
maladies ; but the acute stage of either leaves the 
patient now with a correspondent incapacity of 
hearing, now with a correspondent incapacity for 
speaking. The acutest form of these maladies is 
seen when congenital; then the link is observed at 
its closest: the maladies, so to speak, draw into 
one, and the remedies which surgery or treatment, 
and the artificial aids of hand, or lip, or sign 
language can afford, are invariably applied as if 
these maladies had some common source and a 
unity of their own. 

(6) This conception of an inherent unity between 
deafness and dumbness is curiously illustrated by 
the Greek adjective with which this article is 
chiefly concerned. xw@és is derived from the root 
kor, 2.€. that which is smitten, crushed, or blunted, 
opposed to 6fs, ‘sharp,’ ‘keen.’ Thus kwdds is 
used in Homer of a lowe weapon,* of the dumb 
earth + [ep. Lat. bruta tellus], and, with a wonder- 
ful picturesqueness, of the noiselessness of a wave 
before it crashes upon the shingle.t It is thus 
only by a slight metaphorical turn that the adjec- 
tive stands to describe the impairment or loss of 
powers of the mind or body; and so of vision, of 
hearing, and articulating. 

2. Leferences in the Gospels.—In the Gospels 
xwds (the word is not found outside them in the 
NT) is applied only to the two maladies under 
discussion, 7.e. to describe the dwarfed and blunted 
powers of the deaf and dumb. Indeed, as it fur- 
nishes a common description of both maladies, a 
less careful student would be in danger, at least in 
the chief characteristic passage (Mk 73!-87), of mis- 
rendering, or rather misapplying, the adjective, 
which plainly signifies ‘deaf? But later in the 
same Gospel (9°) kwpéds probably means ‘dumb.’ 
This free transference of the adjective by the same 
writer, as descriptive now of the one malady and 
now of the other, is clearly not due to any scientific 

* Tl. xi. 390. t Il. xxiv. 44, t Zl. xiv. 16. 
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knowledge of the Second Evangelist ; it was enough 
for him thatit connoted the crushing, maiming char- 
acter of both diseases. It is curious to note that 
even St. Luke the physician, in the three passages 
in which the word occurs, uses xw¢és in this double 
application (122 114 of dumbness, 722 of deafness). 
St. Matthew again uses the expression indifferently 
as applicable to deafness (11°) or dumbness (9*°). 

It is, of course, mainly on our Lord’s works of 
healing that the interest of the question turns. A 
glance will be sufficient at the striking passage in 
the opening of St. Luke’s Gospel (15*) in which 
the announcement of the birth of the Baptist was 
made to the aged Zacharias. It is significant to 
observe that Zacharias was on this occasion the 
victim not merely of lack of faith in the angel’s 
message, but of real alarm at the vision. The 
eae for this lack of faith was temporary 
speechlessness. Its infliction was indeed pro- 
nounced by Gabriel, but it may well be supposed 
that it was brought about by natural causes. 
There are many instances in which sudden 
emotion has brought on deafness or dumbness, 
and, strangely enough, there are instances on 
record in which a sudden emotion, like terror, has 
led to the restoration of lost powers of this char- 
acter. The medical faculty always regard hope- 
fully patients who have become suddenly deaf or 
dumb from these instantaneous causes, and it may 
be assumed that neither Zacharias himself nor his 
friends regarded the visitation as permanent, apart 
from Gabriel’s consoling limitation of its conse- 
quences. 

Two miracles recorded by St. Mark have sug- 
gestions about the deaf and dumb which are full of 
interest, and to which only inadequate commentary 
is possible within the space of this article. The 
former is that wrought by the Lord, on the edge of 
the Holy Land, upon an unnamed sufferer (Mk 
751-37), He is described as deaf, and as having an 
impediment in his speech. The strange term * here 
employed (y.**), which does not occur elsewhere 
in NT and is found only once in LXX (Is 355), indi- 
cates at once the closeness of link between the two 
maladies which has been already emphasized, and 
also declares that the man was not so dumb as he 
was deaf. He spoke, but only with difficulty; a 
trial, no doubt, to others as to himself. In this 
narrative, given by St. Mark with such extra- 
ordinary vividness of detail,t—the taking aside, 
the mysterious remedies applied, the sigh, the word 
spoken, not of magic but of power,{—in all these 
we see the Divine figure of the Son of Man as 
traced by St. Mark, in His compassion for suffer- 
ing humanity, in His teaching as significant by 
action as by word, in His sublime contidence that 
He had that to give, for which He looked not 
in vain from heaven. St. Mark puts in simple, 
unscientific terms the record of the cure. The 
sufferer’s ears were opened, his tongue was no 
longer a prisoner, speech came back orderly and 
intelligible to those around. 

The other miracle, also recorded by St. Mark 
(94-29), is upon one whose dumbness was linked 
with demoniacal possession. An examination of 
the passage shows how the case had baffled 
Christ’s disciples. The father of the possessed 
felt that he had in the Great Teacher his final 
resort. Our Lord’s question elicited the reply 
that the malady, aggravated by demoniacal sug- 
gestion, was congenital. The man’s dumbness 
was of the acutest form. The narrative of the 

* woyitedos; there is no English equivalent. The French 
word balbutiant approaches its meaning closely. 

+See present writer’s article in Hapositor (v. iv. [1896] p. 
380) on ‘ He took him aside.’ f , 

t The Aram. Ephphatha (vy.*4) applies not only to the man’s 
hearing but to his speech; to the open ear, but also as by a 
frequent Hebraism to the open lip. 
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miracle is not out of line with the experience of 
the medical faculty. It is not only that deafness 
and dumbness are allied, but the patient at his 
worst and unhappiest suffers some form of de- 
mentia or idiocy. With the former instance, which 
lacked the distressing epileptic symptoms, our 
Lord dealt directly. In the latter He faces an 
evil, hostile power, ‘Thou speechless * and dumb 
spirit, come out of him, and enter no more into 
him.’ The former cure was calmly, quietly 
brought about. This was accompanied by awful 
convulsions. But the issue in both was the same, 
neither physical defects nor demoniacal agency 
resisted the word of pity and of power. 

It is to be observed that none of our Lord’s 
miracles excited such interest or won such ad- . 
miration as those wrought upon the deaf and 
dumb. This would answer to common experience. 
The restoration of sight to the blind, for it is none 
other than this which special treatment in Germany 
seems now and again to have brought about, and 
of which one marvellous instance is known to the 
present writer, would not cause such astonishment 
as the recovery of a deaf or dumb friend. Blind- 
ness does not interrupt personal relationship as 
deafness and dumbness do, and, the moment hear- 
ing and speech are recovered, the results and 
consequences are communicable to others. It is 
no wonder, therefore, that the astonishment of the 
multitude passed into praise. Its verdict was, 
‘He hath done all things well’ (Mk 7°). 

3. Spiritual applications of deafness and dumb- 
ness.—The senses of which these human bodies of 
ours stand possessed are so wondrous in their 
character and operations, that one would expect 
to find in Holy Scripture lessons drawn from 
them of great spiritual import. And so it is. 
The open eye, clear, candid, trustful, is a figure 
of faith throughout both Testaments (Ps 11938 121}, 
Pr 202, Mk 88, Jn 12%, Ro 118). With equal force 
the open ear is significant of obedience. Students 
of the Psalter and of the Prophets will bear in 
mind the denunciations poured, both for spiritual 
deafness and dumbness, upon a people which re- 
fused to listen to the voice of Jehovah, and which 
was silent when the Divine Name and His praise 
were concerned (Ps 81" ete., Is 61°). On the other 
hand, again, through both Testaments, from 
Samuel to St John the Divine, a commendation 
and blessing has ever attended the ear willing to 
receive, the lips open to prayer and to praise. It 
is in and through the combination of these that 
the message of the Gospel can be disseminated (Ro 
10-17), And so of all the spiritual gifts, most 
dear to Apostolic men was zrappnola (Eph 6”), 
born of the courage of conviction, and marking a 
mind and temper capable of standing at the last 
before the Son of Man. B. WHITEFOORD. 


DEATH.—It belongs to the profoundly spiritual 
character of our Lerd’s thinking that He says com- 
paratively little on the subject of physical death. 
His attitude towards it is indicated in the words, 
‘She is not dead but sleepeth’ (Mt 9%=Mk 5%, 
Lk 8%). He recognized that man’s true being was 
something apart from the mere bodily existence, 
and death thus resolved itself into a natural inci- 
dent, analogous to sleep, which broke the con- 
tinuity of life only in seeming. The idea is 
presented more definitely in the cnarge to the 
disciples, ‘Fear not them that kill the body, and 
after that have no more that they can do,’ ete. 
(Lk 124=Mt 10%), where it is expressly declared 
that life resides in the soul, over which God alone 
has power. The accident of death, of the separa- 
tion of the soul from its material body, can make 
little difference to the essential man. 

* The rarer word &AAoy is used in vy.17- 25, 
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The three recorded miracles of raising from the 
dead are, in the last resort, concrete illustrations 
of this side of our Lord’s teaching. The Johannine 
account of the raising of Lazarus is indeed bound 
up with a more complex theological doctrine ; but 
the Synoptic miracles, in so far as they are more 
than works of compassion or exhibitions of Divine 
power, are indicative of the transient nature of 
death. Jesus awakens the daughter of Jairus and 
the youth of Nain as if from ordinary sleep. The 
life which to outward appearance had ceased, had 
oniy been withdrawn from the body, and could be 
reunited with it at the Divine word. 

Attempts have been made to connect these 
miracles and the whole conception of death as 
sleep, with the contemporary Jewish belief that 
for three days the soul still lingered in the neigh- 
bourhood of the dead body. The earliest stage of 
death might therefore be regarded as a condition 
of trance or slumber from which the spirit could 

et be recalled. It is in view, probably, of this 
felief that St. John emphasizes the ‘four days’ 
that had elapsed since the death of Lazarus, whose 
soul must thus have finally departed from his body 
when Jesus revived him. But we have no indica- 
tion that our Lord Himself took any account of 
the popular superstition, much less that He was 
influenced by it. His conception of death as a 
passing sleep was derived sole v from His certainty 
that man, being a child of God, was destined to an 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob cannot 
dead, for God is not the God s 
n 


immortal life. 
be permanent] 
the dead but of the living (Mt 223!=Mk 12%). 


virtue of their relation to God they must have 
passed into a more perfect life through apparent 
death. 

The traditional view of death as something evil 
and unnatural had therefore no place in the 
thought of Jesus. 


He nowhere suggests the idea 
which St. Paul took over from the OT and elabor- 
ated in his theology, that death is the punishment 
of sin. This prevailing Jewish belief is indeed ex- 
pressly contradicted in the words concerning the 
slaughtered Galileans and the eighteen on whom 
the tower of Siloam fell (Lk 13'+). Jesus there 
insists that death, even when it comes prema- 
turely and violently, is not to be regarded as a 
Divine judgment. Sin is punished, not by physical 
death in this world, but by a spiritual death here- 
after. This is doubtless the true interpretation of 
the warning, ‘Except ye repent, ye shall all likewise 
perish.’ Destruction is in store for add sinners ; 
and the punishment cannot therefore consist in 
death by violence, which falls on few. Much less 
can it consist in natural death, from which the 

good can escape no more than the wicked. 
‘While thus regarding death as nothing but one 
of the incidents in man’s earthly existence, our 
Lord anticipates a time when it will be done away. 
In the perfected Messianic kingdom‘ they cannot 
die any more’ (Lk 20°), Those who survive until 
the Son of man returns in glory ‘will not taste of 
death’ (Mt 1675), since they will have entered on 
the new age in which it is abolished. Even in such 
passages, however, it is not suggested that death 
isan evil. The idea is rather that it forms part of 
a lower, imperfect order of things, and that this 
will give place entirely to a higher. Those who 
inherit the kingdom cannot die, ‘because they 
are equal unto the angels’ (Lk 20%), and have so 
entered on another condition, governed by different 
laws. The cessation of death is conjoined with 
that of marriage (vv.*%*), As the marriage rela- 
tion is natural and necessary to man’s earthly 
state, but has no place in the life of higher spirits, 
so with death. 

Jesus, it is thus evident, has broken away from 
the Jewish conception, according to which the 
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death of the body possessed a religious significance 
as the effect of sin. His own idea of its spiritual 
import is of an altogether different nature, and can 
be gathered with sufficient clearness from certain 
explicit sayings. (1) The willingness to endure 
death for His sake is the supreme test of faith (cf. 
‘Can ye drink of the cup that I shall drink of?’ etc. 
[Mt 202—Mk 10%]; ‘If a man hate not... his 
own life also,’ ete. [Lk 145]). (2) Death is the fixed 
limit appointed by God to all earthly pleasures 
and activities. The thought of it ought therefore 
to guard us against over-anxiety about the things 
of this world, and to keep us always watchful, and 
mindful of the true issues of life (‘This night thy 
soul shall be required of thee’ [Lk 12°]; parable 
of Rich Man and Lazarus [Lk 16”*]). (3) Above 
all, death marks the beginning of the true and 
eternal life with God. This higher life can be 
obtained only by sacrificing the lower, and sur- 
rendering it altogether, if need be, at the call of 
Christ (‘He that loseth his life for my sake shall 
find it’ [Mt 10°=16%, Mk 8%, Lk 9749). 

In several Synoptic passages Jesus speaks of a 
death which is spiritual rather than physical. He 
recognizes that the mass of men are in a condition 
of moral apathy and estrangement from God, and 
out of this ‘death’ He seeks to deliver them. His 
message to John the Baptist, ‘The dead are raised 
up’ (Mt 115=Lk 7”), would seem, in the light of 
the context, to bear this reference, as also the 
charge to the disciples, ‘ Raise the dead’ (Mt 108). 
The same thought is expressed more unmistakabl 
in the saying, ‘Let the dead bury their dead’ (Mt 
8*!— Lk 9*), and in the words of the parable, ‘This 
my son was dead and is alive again’ (Lk 15%). 
Such allusions are not to be explained as simply 
figurative. As ‘life,’ to the mind of Jesus, consists 
in moral obedience and communion with God, so 
in the opposite condition He perceives the true 
death. It involves that ‘destruction both of soul 
and body’ which is far more to be feared than 
mere bodily death. 

The view represented by the Fourth Gospel 
gives a further development to this aspect of our 
Lord’s teaching. Death as conceived by St. John 
is something wholly spiritual. The idea is en- 
forced in its full extent that physical death is only 
a ‘taking rest in sleep,’ and in no wise affects the 
real life (Jn 11424), Lazarus, although he has 
lain four days in the tomb, has never truly died ; 
for ‘he that believeth in me, when he is dead, con- 
tinues to live’ (11°68), The miracle by which he 
is ‘awakened out of sleep’ is meant to show forth, 
under the forms of sense, the inward and spiritual 
work of Jesus. He is ‘the resurrection and the 
life.’ He has come to raise men out of the state of 
death in which they find themselves, and to make 
them inheritors, even now, of the life of God. 

To understand the Evangelist’s conception, we 
have to remember that here as elsewhere he 
converts into present reality what is future and 
apocalyptic in the Synoptic teaching. Jesus had 
spoken of life as a reward laid up in ‘the world to 
come,’ and had contrasted it with the ‘casting 
out’ or ‘destruction’ (d7wea) which is reserved 
for the wicked. These ideas reappear in the 
Fourth Gospel, divested of their pictorial, eschato- 
logical form. Life is a spicieual possession here 
and now, and has its counterpart in ‘death,’ which 
is likewise realized in the present world. St. John, 
indeed, contemplates a future in which the life, 
and by implication the death, will become com- 
plete and final (6% 4+); but they will continue 
the same in essence as they already are on earth. 

Death is thus regarded not as a single incident 
but as a condition, in which the soul remains until, 
through the power of Christ, it passes into the 
opposite condition of life. It is not, however, a 
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state of moral apathy and disobedience, or at 
least does not primarily bear this ethical character. 
Life, in the view of St. John, is the absolute, 
Divine life, in which man, as a creature of earth, 
does not participate (see LIFE). His natural state 
is one of ‘death,’ not because of his moral sinful- 
ness, but because he belongs to a lower world, and 
the life he gage is therefore relative and un- 
real. It is life only in a physical sense, and is 
more properly described as ‘death.’ The work of 
Christ is to deliver men from the state of priva- 
tion in which they are involved by their earthly 
nature (38). As the Word made ‘flesh, He com- 
municates to them His own higher essence, and 
makes possible for them the mysterious transition 
‘from death unto life’ (5%). 

In this Johannine doctrine Greek-philosophiecal 
ideas, transmitted through Philo, have blended 
with the original teaching of Jesus as recorded in 
the Synoptics. The simple ethical distinction has 
become a distinction of two kinds of being, — 
earthly and spiritual, phenomenal and real. Jesus 
‘raises the dead’ in the sense that He effects a 
miraculous change in the very constitution of man’s 
nature. At the same time the ethical idea, while 
not directly emphasized, is everywhere implied. 
It is assumed that the state of exclusion from the 
true life is also a state of moral darkness, into 
which men have fallen ‘because their deeds are 
evil’ (3). The ‘freedom’ which Jesus promises is 
described in one passage (in which, however, the 
borrowed Pauline ideas are imperfectly assimilated) 
as freedom from sin (5%), In the great verse, 
‘God so loved the world,’ ete. (3"), the ethical 
conception almost completely overpowers the theo- 
logical. Men were ‘perishing’ through their 
estrangement from God, and from this death God 
sought to deliver them by His love revealed in 
Christ. 

For the teaching of Jesus in regard to the 
significance of His own death see the following 
article. 


LiTFRATURE.—Cremer, Lez. 8.v. favero;s ; Titius, Die neutest. 
Lehre von der Seliqkeit (1895-1900), esp. i. 57-87, iii. 17-31; 
Fries, ‘Jesu Vorstellungen von der Auferstehung der Toten,’ 
ZNTW (Dec. 1900); Schrenck, Die johanneische Ansch. vom 
Leben (1898). See also the literature mentioned in art. LIFE. 

E. F. Scort. 

DEATH OF CHRIST.—I. IN THE GOSPELS.— 
The aim of the present article is to examine the 
place of the death of Christ in the moral order 
of the world. What is the moral order of the 
world? The question may be answered as follows: 
—The will and purpose of God are in the way 
of coming to realization in the individual and 
social life and destiny of humanity. They are still 
very far from having attained to universal realiza- 
tion, but they are destined to reach it in the per- 
fected kingdom of God. This is what is here 
understood as the moral order of the world. It 
began to exist and to be evolved on the earth 
with man’s appearance as a being with a moral 
nature and created for a moral destiny. Its evolu- 
tion is still very incomplete, but it is certainly 
though slowly making for a predestined end in 
which all men in Christ shall be morally perfect as 
God is; and in the moral relations of God to men, 
and of men to God and to one another, an order of 

erfect moral unity and universality shall reign 
fot ever. ; : 

In this order of things, then, and its evolution, 
the death of Christ occupies a place of the highest 
importance and value. It is only from the point 
of view of this moral order of things and its evolu- 
tion that the essential merits of His death can be 
properly understood. A consideration of it from 
the same point of view is called for by the methods 
of modern thought and inquiry. And it is only 
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thus that the cultured Christian conscience can 
find true, adequate, abiding moral satisfaction. 
But it is necessary, in order to prevent confusion 
of ideas, to mark the important distinction that 
exists in the nature of things as they now are in 
man’s moral history, between the moral order of 
the world and the moral course of the world. The 
moral order of the world as just defined is only one 
of the constituent factors of the world’s moral 
course. Besides it there are two more. There is, 
on the one hand, the factor which consists of all 
those facts or phenomena in the individual and 
social life and history of mankind which fall under 
the designation of sin or moral evil; and, on the 
other, the moral government of God, which pre- . 
sides immanently, persistently, and universally 
over the relations between sin and the moral order 
of things or the order of righteousness. These three 
factors constitute that actual moral course that 
the world is ever following ; and the predestined 
end of their relation to one another will be realized 
in the complete and eternal victory and triumph of 
righteousness over sin, through the unerring and 
all-sufficient administrative judgments of God’s 
moral government of the world (Mt 13%-4, 1 Co 
15°+-°8), It is the moral course of-the world as so 
understood that explains the nature and methods 
of the historical revelation, contained in the Bible, 
of God’s will and purpose in their relation to man’s 
moral life and destiny. The course of the world 
as so understood occupied a determinative place in 
our Lord’s conceptions of man’s moral life and 
destiny (see PROGRESS). And it was from the 
point of view of Sin, Righteousness, and Judgment 
that He contemplated the fullest and profoundest 
significance of His obedience unto death. It was 
on the place of His death in the moral order of the 
world, and as therein related to man’s sin and God’s 
governmental judgment, that He depended for the 
victory and triumph of Righteousness over Sin in 
the dispensation of the Spirit (Jn 177"). From the 
point of view here raised His death may be con- 
sidered in various aspects. 

4. He was put to death on the Cross. How did 
this happen? What were His leading thoughts 
about it as so viewed? He lived and died without 
sin. He fulfilled all righteousness in the course of 
His obedience unto death, freely and pos 
uniting Himself and all the activities of His will 
and life with the will and purpose of God, and 
with Him His Father was well pleased. This 
means that although He appeared and lived and 
died in the moral course of the world, He was not 
of the world, had absolutely no fellowship with it 
in so far as it was under the domination of sin. 
He loved sinners in their character as moral beings 
with perfect love. But sin He hated with perfect 
hatred ; and He lived and died to save men and 
the moral course of the world from it. His life of 
perfect union with His Father’s will and purpose 
in all things implied not only that He lived en- 
tirely on the side and in the interests of the moral 
order of the world, but also that the latter found in 
Him, for the first time on earth, the One Individual 
moral Being in whom it had secured its perfect 
form of manifest realization, in so far as this was 
possible in one life in human form. It was this 
fact, on the one hand, and the hatred of the men 
over whom the world’s sin had gained complete 
domination on the other, that determined His way 
to His destiny on Calvary. This conjunction of 
righteousness and sin, and their creative influence 
on His earthly history and experience, affected 
Him in three ways, each of which should have a 
regulative effect on every one’s thoughts as to the 
meaning and value of His death. , 

(1) He regarded the existence of the sin that 
arose and developed in increasing antagonism 
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against Himself and His mission, in the course 
of His ministry, as a thing that ought not to be. 
Saying after saying of His, bearing on this point, 
seems almost to convey the impression that He 
must have regarded this sinful and guilty opposi- 
tion, without which He would not have been put 
to death, as not required by the interests and 
objects of the moral task which He had come into 
the world to accomplish (Mt 23°, Lk 1331 2378-27, 
Jn 719 21-89 1517-27 1910-11), (2) Then, again, His 
own words show that the inward ‘moral’ struggles 
and agonies of His life arose out of the prospect 
and contemplation of the development of the mani- 
festations of the world’s sin and unbelief against 
Him and against His claim to be entirely identified 
with His Father’s will and purpose in all His 
words and deeds. His experience of inward crush- 
ing sorrow, arising from the cause alluded to, 
reached its culmination in the Garden of Gethse- 
mane. But before the hour which He spent there 
in anguish and bloody sweat, He had foretastes of 
the terrible bitterness of the Passion which He 
knew was awaiting Him as His destiny (Mt 20” 
26%6-45, Jn 1277). (3) In spite of these two facts as 
to our Lord’s thought and experience in connexion 
with His death, He always cherished perfectly 
optimistic confidence and hope as to the issues of 
the latter. Through the discipline of experience 
and through prayer He became strong enough 
to be obedient even unto death. He had perfect 
faith in His Father as the Lord of heaven and 
earth. He knew that all the future interests and 
objects of His mission and work on earth were 
absolutely safe in His hands. He knew before He 
died that His death could not hinder, but would be 
made to further these objects and interests (Jn 
12°4- 32 16711), and the first word He spoke about 
His death after He had risen from the dead was, 
‘Ought not Christ to have suffered these things, 


and to enter into his glory?’ (Lk 24°). 

2. The question now arises as to the nature, 
meaning, and value of our Lord’s unique achieve- 
ment on earth, which reached its perfect accom- 


plishment in His death on the cross. This 
achievement from beginning to end was made by 
Him in His position as internally related to the 
moral order of the world, and through it to the 
world in its character, aspirations, and activities 
as under the domination of sin. His achievement, 
as so viewed, consisted in the perfect realization 
of His Father’s will and purpose in His unique 
moral Individuality, and in all the manifestations 
of the latter in His relations with God and with 
men. It is to be observed, then, for one thing of 
highest importance, that this achievement of His, 
in its nature, meaning, and value, was purely, 
entirely, exclusively moral. There are two con- 
siderations which place this fact in the region of 
absolute certainty. : 

In the first place, the fact has its validity in the 
established nature of the moral order of the world 
and in Christ’s own place in this order. This is an 
order of things which has its foundations in the 
moral nature of God; in the moral nature of man 
as made in the image of God as a Moral Being; 
in the fact and in the nature of the moral relations 
between God and men and between man and man ; 
and also in the fact that Christ as the Son of God 
came into the world to qualify Himself for oceupy- 
ing His momentous position of mediation within 
the sphere of the moral relations of God to men 
and of men to God. These are all indisputable 
facts, and they make it certain that the essential 
nature and objects of our Lord’s earthly achieve- 
ment, which culminated in the manner in which 
He met His death on the cross, were absolutely 
and exclusively moral. That it was so in our 
Lord’s own way of conceiving of the nature, mean- 
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ing, and value of His life of obedience unto death, 
is manifest from His own words, e.g., in Jn 167”. 

But, secondly, the same conclusion follows from 
His attitude of resistance to the whole system of 
legalism which He found Judaism had developed 
and set up, as an order of fixed and unchangeable 
conditions, in the relations between God and men 
— between Him and them as individuals, and 
between Him and the Jewish nation at large as 
His own peculiar covenant people. The effect of 
this system, as being both theoretically and _ad- 
ministratively legal, was conceived and opposed by 
our Lord as subversive of that moral order of 
things in which inward, direct, universal, and 
eternal relations are established between God and 
men (Mk 7}-). And it is a fact written broadly 
and deeply in all the Gospels, thatif there was any- 
thing that He ever attempted more manifestly, 
strenuously, uncompromisingly, and more per- 
sistently than another, it was this, viz.: to over- 
throw completely and for ever the entire order of 
ideas which rested upon the stupendous error that 
the direct relations between God and men are legal, 
that they are founded on legal conditions, that 
they are to be maintained, administered, and 
mediated by legal means, and that, therefore, 
they are not inward but external (Mt 5-7. 15+” 23, 
ipl ke esas Jn 59-17 737-53 31-59 1937-50). What, then, 
does His attitude of unreserved and bold antago- 
nism to the legal system of Judaism imply in the 
point of view here considered? (1) It implies that 
in His position in the moral order of the world He 
stood on the eternal fact and truth that the direct 
relations between God as a Moral Being and men 
as moral beings are inward and therefore essenti- 
ally moral. (2) It implies, again, that He stood 
upon the predestined fact and truth that His 
position and work of mediation within the domain 
of these relations were also essentially moral and 
therefore anti-legal. 

3. But, further, it follows from the nature of 
our Lord’s earthly task that the achievement of it 
in the manner in which He lived and died was a 
moral unity. His personality or moral individu- 
ality was a unity. His will was a moral unity, 
and the entire series of the manifold inward and 
outward free moral activities of His life until His 
last moment on the cross, were related to one 
another as a perfectly consistent order of moral 
unity. He came into the world, as He Himself 
always represented, on one entirely homogeneous 
moral undertaking; and when this undertaking 
was fulfilled, He spoke of it in terms which show 
that He regarded the finished task as one homo- 
geneous moral result (Jn 174 19°8). In other words, 
our Lord’s obedience in His manner of living and 
dying followed the law of moral continuity. His 
obedience unto death was regulated, on His part, 
by one determinative moral principle; but there 
was diversity of incidental moral significance and 
value in the various positions in which His moral 
vocation summoned Him to act, and to be faithful 
and loyal to this principle. 

(1) What was the principle which constituted 
the perfect moral unit of His obedience unto 
death? It was perfect love, manifesting itself in 
perfect self-sacrifice and service, and, in doing this, 
ever paying perfectly wise and loyal regard to the 
moral requirements of human life and destiny 
on the one hand, and to the moral requirements 
of God’s holy will and purpose in relation to those 
human requirements on the other (Mt 20% 26°°, Mk 
10%, Jn 1037 18 131-27 313-21 434 517-44 49. 50. 54. 55 71-7. 
*5. 26) From such sayings of our Lord’s as are here 
referred to, it is obvious that the principle which 
regulated all the moral activities of His life was, 
in effect, of the nature and compass just defined. 
There are no words of His reported in any of the 
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Gospels which justify the making of any essential 
distinction between the nature of His obedience 
or moral achievement during the time of the 
Passion, and the nature of it prior to the hour 
when He allowed Himself to fall into the power of 
His enemies. The period of His Passion was indeed 
unique in two things as regards His own part in 
it. From the moment that He began to ray in 
Gethsemane till the moment when He said ‘It is 
finished,’ on the cross, He endured unspeakable 
suffering, physical and moral, altogether un- 
paralleled in His antecedent experience. Again, 
it was precisely during this period of His extremest 
suffering that all His powers of moral activity 
were subjected to their severest strain, and that 
they, under this strain, reached the highest pos- 
sible point of their morally victorious, triumphant 
achievement. But these two facts, so distinctive 
of His Passion, made no real breach in the moral 
continuity and unity of the moral achievement of 
His life as a whole. His moral suffering did not 
begin with the last tragic hours of His life. There 
was an element of moral suffering in the com- 
assion with which He was so often moved. He 
ad looked forward to His predestined ‘hour’ ; 
and His words, ‘I have a baptism to be baptized 
with ; and how am I straitened till it be accom- 
re !’ (Lk 12°), suggest that, in anticipation of 
is cross, He may have spent many an hour in 
ainful moral wrestling, in view of His destiny, 
ong before His anticipations began actually to be 
realized. In any case, it may be taken as certain 
that there was no form of inward moral activity 
called forth in Him during the hours of His 
Passion, which had not been evoked many times 
over in previous situations of His life. But on the 
cross these moral activities of His, in the superla- 
tive degree of their strenuousness and in the tran- 
scendent magnitude of their victory over sin and 
temptation, eclipsed all the moral achievements of 
His past life. And yet in reality He died, in the 
sense of all that was essentially moral, as He had 
lived. He lived and died determined by the same 
moral principle, in the same spirit of love and self- 
sacrifice and service, and in the same spirit of per- 
fectly wise and loyal regard to all the demands of 
God’s will and purpose on Him, and to all the 
demands on Him of the world’s moral needs. 

This view of the moral unity of the achievement 
of Christ’s earthly activities is the truth as it 
‘wasin Hisown thought. His thought was this: 
‘Therefore doth my Father love me, because I lay 
down my life (éya ri@nue Thy Yux7y mov), that I might 
take it again. No man taketh it from me, but I 
lay it down of myself. I have power to lay it 
down, and I have power to take it again. This 
commandment have I received of my Father’ (Jn 
1017-78), Now there is absolutely nothing in these 
words to justify any theologian in limiting the 
application of them to what our Lord did during 
the hours of His Passion. What He did then, 
in the exercise of His powers of moral activity, was 
to submit, in a way perfectly pleasing to God, 
to the sort of death predestined for Him. Again, 
for Him who was in God, and who had God in 
Him, ‘it was not death to die.’ He never was 
more alive, in the highest and deepest sense of the 
word as applied to a perfect moral being, than in 
the very moment on the cross when He cried with 
a loud voice, saying, ‘Father, into thy hands I 
commend my spirit’ (Lk 23%). He did indeed la 
down His life in submitting to His death, which 
He indisputably contemplated in the same way as 
‘st. Peter did in the words, ‘Him... ye have 
taken, and by wicked hands have crucified and 
slain’ (Ac 2%, cf. Mt 16”, Jn 7° 8°’). But how did 
it come to pass that He was able to lay down His 
life in dying, doing so in such a manner that His 
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Father loved Him in the doing of it and for the 
doing of it? It so came to pass because He had 
never done anything else but lay down His life 
(wuxH) In living. All the moral powers of hol 
love, self-sacrifice, and service that were individ- 
ualized in Him as the incarnate Son of God and 
man’s Redeemer,—these powers, which were His 
life, He laid down, consecrated, employed, every 
moment and in every situation of His life of free 
activity, in order perfectly to fulfil His life’s voca- 
tion as determined for Him by His Father’s will 
and purpose, and by the moral necessities of the 
world which He had come to save. And it was 
because He did all this in living that He was able 
so successfully and triumphantly to do it all in 
dying. And the effect of this truth is neither to 
dim the moral splendour nor to detract from the 
moral value of our Lord’s death, but rather to 
reveal how great was the moral splendour and 
value of all the activities, words, and deeds of 
His life. 

(2) But if His life prepared Him for dying, His 
death on the cross raised the moral splendour and 
value of His whole life to its highest powers of 
revelation and effect in the human soul and in the 
moral history of the world. The supreme distinc- 
tion of the cross, as our Lord Himself understood 
it and trusted and hoped in it, as related to man’s 
redemption, was the unique, stupendous, tragic con- 
junction of sin and righteousness and judgment, a 
moral tragedy of which the cross was but the out- 
ward visible symbol. The complex event for which 
the cross stands is the most momentous and the 
most creative moral event in the history of the 
world’s moral course. In the tragic moral truth 
of this event God and Christ and man, God’s 
righteousness and love in Christ, man’s sin and 
salvation, and eternal judgment, were and are all 
directly concerned in the highest degree. The fact 
of Christ’s death is thus pregnant with all the 
inexhaustible powers necessary for the moral re- 
generation of the individual human soul and of the 
human race. Out of this fact springs the inspiration 
necessary to illuminate the human conscience with 
divinest moral ideas, and to make it live in the 
divinest power of moral sentiment. And it is in 
this internal moral renewal and its manifestations 
that the soul finds its true redemption and its 
highest life; so Christ Himself evidently thought 
(Jn 167-22), 

4. It now remains to note, from the standpoint 
of the moral order of the world, some features of 
our Lord’s place and work therein, as the Mediator 
between God and men. His work of mediation in 
the flesh ended with His death on the cross, and it 
was peer His mediation in the Spirit (Jn 
122 Gist) is mediation in the Spirit, which 
will be continued until the Kingdom of God is per- 
fected, is dependent for its existence and efficiency 
on the sem aed historical conditions provided in 
His earthly life of obedience unto death, and in 
the revelation of sin, righteousness, and judgment 
in which the completion of His work in the flesh 
issued. What, then, are the nature, the objects, 
and the methods of our Lord’s mediation ? 

(1) Its general object is to save individuals from 
their sin by reconciling them to God, to perfect 
them as individuals in their moral nature and life, 
and to unite all who are thus saved in a life of 
eternal oneness with God, and with one another in 
Him.—(2) The sphere within which the mediation 
of Christ is carried on with a view to that end is 
that of the inward and immediate moral relations of 
God as a moral Being to men, and of men as moral 
beings to God. It was so even during the time of 
His earthly life and ministry in so far as His media- 
tion took real saving effect in the moral nature 
and life of any of His disciples. It is so still in 
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the current dispensation of the Spirit by whose 
agency His mediation is brought to saving effect 
jn souls. All the methods of the Spirit’s work and 
all the moral effects that result from it imply the 
existence of internal, direct, living, moral relations 
between the soul and God in Christ.—(3) The 
mediation of Christ, as brought to effect by the 
Spirit’s work, is in every case a relation of His 
mediation to the individual. For the Spirit can- 
not work in any number of individuals as a body 
unless in so far as He works in the moral nature 
and life of each. —(4) The mediation of Christ 
operates through the Spirit’s agency by means of 
moral illumination and power—and moral illumina- 
tion is always moral power.—(5) The moral means 
in question consist in the revelation of the holy 
gracious love or righteousness of God as realized 
by Christ, and manifested in His life and death of 

erfect self-sacrifice for the world’s salvation. The 

est name for all this is ‘ grace ’—the grace of the 
Lord Jesus Christ, or the grace of God in Christ, 
which was and is no other thing than the sum of 
the living activities of God as holy love, evoked by 
men’s need of salvation from sin—men as moral 
beings. And this grace of God in Christ is moral. 
It is the highest and grandest form of the self- 
manifestation of God as a perfect moral Being.— 
(6) Hence it is only by means of appropriate moral 
conditions, existing in the individual’s own moral 
nature and inner life, that he can enter into and 
abide in a saving relation to the grace of God 
as mediated by Christ through the work of His 
Spirit. And these internal moral conditions are 
repentance, faith, and the spirit of free and loyal 
obedience to Christ or to God, all of which are 
essentially related to one another, in every one of 
which the whole of the individual’s moral nature 
comes to forms of manifestation in harmony with 
the will of God, and all together have the effect 
of uniting the individual directly and inwardly 
with God in Christ.—(7) This internal, immediate 
union of the individual with Christ, and therefore 
with God, is the true way of salvation and life for 
man (Jn 14°). his secures not only forgiveness, 
but every moral or spiritual blessing that the indi- 
vidual needs for this world and the next, every 
blessing that God has to give or that it is possible 
for Him to bestow in Christ and through the work 
of His Spirit in the heart. The inward, direct 
union of the individual with Christ through re- 
pentance, faith, and the spirit of obedience, means 
that the law of the Spirit of life in Christ Jesus 
has made him free from the law of sin and death 
(Ro 8'4). This law of the Spirit of life in Christ is 
the law of eternal righteousness. Thus the moral 
regeneration of the individual through his entrance 
into a state of union with Christ, and with God in 
Him, is:a new life, which carries in it the whole 
principle of eternal righteousness ; and his union 
with Christ, his dependence on Christ, his fellow- 
ship with Him in the love that is of God, are 
guarantees that the law of righteousness will eventu- 
ally receive complete fulfilment through his walk- 
ing not after the flesh, but after the Spirit. And 
what is the law of the Spirit of life and righteous- 
ness in Christ but the law of that moral order, 
through which Christ Jesus, by means of His media- 
tion, first in the flesh and then in the Spirit, is 
establishing and perfecting all the moral relations 
of individual men to God and to one another in 
Him? This is the new creation that Christ is 
evolving in the moral course of the world by means 
of His mediation. And, having made peace by the 
blood of His cross, He will continue His mediation 
until He has reconciled all things in heaven and on 
earth unto Himself, and therefore to God (Col 12°) 
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Il. IN THE EpisTLES.—In keeping with the 
amount of space devoted in the Gospels to the 
story of Christ’s Passion is the place assigned to 
our Lord’s death in the Epistles, and the signifi- 
cance evidently attached to it. The material is 
so abundant that it is impossible to give it in full 
detail. All that can be attempted is a brief sketch 
covering the chief epistolary groups, in which, 
however, the Apocalypse may be included, as con- 
taining the ‘Letters to the Seven Churches,’ and 
forming an important part of the Johannine cycle. 
Two distinct features come before us: (1) the place 
given in the Epp. to the death of Christ; (2) the 
meaning assigned to it. % 

4. The place given to the death of Christ.— 
Beginning with 7 Peter, we see the prominence 
which the subject occupied in the Apostle’s mind 
when we find him in his very first sentence speak- 
ing of ‘the sprinkling of the blood of Jesus Christ’ 
(12), and thereafter referring repeatedly to those 
sufferings of Christ on our behalf (1)! 27 318 41) 
of which he himself had been a witness (5'). 

Coming to St. Paul, we have not only the fact, 
apparent to every reader, that he set Christ’s 
death in the forefront of all his teaching, but his 
testimony that in doing so he was following the 
example of the earlier Apostles and the primitive 
Church. ‘I delivered unto you first of all,’ he 
writes, ‘that which also I received, how that 
Christ died for our sins according to the Scrip- 
tures’ (1 Co 15%). And St. Paul’s preoccupation 
with the death of Christ was not a passing phase 
of his religious experience. We find him speaking 
of it in the first and last chapters of his earliest 
Epistle (1 Th 1° 5"). In the great Epistles of his 
middle period it is his dominating thought. The 
Ep. to the Galatians is a passionate apologia for 
the gospel which he preached (15-), a gospel whose 
snbstance he sums up in the words ‘Jesus Christ 

. crucified’ (3'), and with regard to which he 
exclaims, ‘God forbid that I should glory save in 
the cross of our Lord Jesus Christ’ (64). In 1 Cor. 
he declares that when he came to Corinth he 
determined not to know anything there save Jesus 
Christ and Him crucified (22) ; and further assures 
his converts, in a passage already referred to, that 
in proclaiming Christ’s death ‘first of all’ he was 
only maintaining the Christian tradition as he had 
received it (15°). In this same Epistle he hands on 
(11°) the special tradition of the institution of the 
Lord’s Supper, refers to that rite as the central 
purpose for which the members of the Church 
came together (cf. v.18 with v.*°), and says that in 
the observance of this great solemnity of the Chris- 
tian faith we ‘proclaim the Lord’s death till he 
come’ (v.%),. 2 Cor., besides many other refer- 
ences, contains the great classical passage in which 
Christ’s death is set forth as the convincing proof 
of His love and the basis of the ministry of re- 
conciliation (5"%:). In Romans the expressions 
‘Christ died’ and ‘his death’ oceur more fre- 
quently than in all the rest of St. Paul’s Epistles 
put together. ‘Christ died for the ungodly,’ we 
read (5°); ‘while we were yet sinners, Christ died 
for us’ (v.68); ‘he died unto sins once’ (6); ‘it is 
Christ Jesus that died, yea rather that was raised 
from the dead’ (8%), Similarly, the Apostle writes, 
‘We were reconciled to God through the death of 
his Son’ (5!) ; ‘we were baptized into his death? 
... ‘buried with him... into death,’ ‘ united with 
him by the likeness of his death’ (6% 45), And 
when we pass to the last group of the Pauline 
writings, although we find that in two of them, 
Colossians and Ephesians, the writer has a larger 
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outlook than before, and thinks of Christ’s work 
now as having a cosmic and not merely a human 
significance (Col 15, Eph 11-20) he still exalts 
Christ’s death as the very core of the work He did. 
It is ‘ the firstborn from the dead’ (Col 18) who is 
“the firstborn of every creature’ (v.45), ‘He is 
before all things, and by him all things consist’ 
(v.17); but it is ‘through death’ (v.), ‘through 
his blood’ (v.44), ‘through the blood of his cross’ 
(v.”), that He brings peace and redemption and 
oe (cf., further, Eph 12° 208 with 213. 16 
52. 25)_ 

Very different views have been taken of the 
relation in the mind of the author of Hebrews 
between the incarnation and the death of Christ. 
But in any case it is agreed that it is upon the 
latter subject that the writer’s attention is especi- 
ally fastened. It is in what he has to say about 
the death of Christ and its purpose that we find the 
real message of the work. It is to elucidate and 
illustrate this great theme that the author draws 
so freely upon his intimate acquaintance with the 
sacrificial rites and ministering priesthood of the 
OT Church qs QS. 14 727 Q12t. 26H. ] (10. 19f. 29 192. 24 1322), 

With regard to the Apocalypse, it is noteworthy 
that at the very beginning of the book Jesus Christ 
is introduced to us as ‘the firstborn of the dead,’ 
and that the ascription immediately follows, ‘ Unto 
him that loveth us, and loosed us from our sins by 
his blood’ (1°). And very significant surely is the 
constant recurrence, throughout the book, of the 
figure of the Lamb, a figure the meaning of which 
is made clear when the Lamb is described as ‘ the 
Lamb that was slain,’ the Lamb by whose blood 
men of every nation have been ‘purchased unto 
God’ (see esp. 5% 12 734 191), 1 Jn. is a treatise 
not on the death of Christ but on the ‘word of 
life’ (1'). Jesus is conceived of as the manifested 
life (17), and union with Him through faith as the 
source of eternal life to men (5%), And yet the 
condition of our transition from death to life is 
the fact that Christ ‘laid down his life for us’ 
(314-16) and a Christian life which can be described 
as a ‘walk in the light’ is secured only by the fact 
that Jesus Christ the righteous is ‘the propitiation 
for our sins,’ and that His blood ‘ cleanseth us from 
allan? (1? 2%). 

2. The meaning assigned to the death of Christ. 
—Having established the place given in the Epp. 
to Christ’s death, we must now consider the mean- 
ing which is assigned to it. (1) The fundamental 
thought in all the groups is that the death of Christ 
is a manifestation of the love of God. ‘God com- 
mendeth his own love toward us,’ says St. Paul, 
‘in that while we were yet sinners Christ died for 
us’ (Ro 58). This Pauline keynote is one that is 
constantly struck. In 1 Peter ‘the sprinkling of 
the blood of Jesus Christ’ is brought into immedi- 
ate connexion with ‘the foreknowledge of God the 
Father’ (12)—a view of the Father’s relation to the 
death of Jesus which must not be lost sight of 
when the Apostle exclaims in the next verse, 
‘Blessed be the God and Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, who according to his great mercy begat us 
again unto a living hope by the resurrection of 
Jesus Christ from the dead’ (y.*). The author of 
Hebrews declares that it was by the grace of God 
that Jesus tasted death for every man (2°), and that 
it was by the will of God that we were ‘sanctified 
through the offering of the body of Jesus Christ 
once for all’ (10% 1°). In 1 Jn. we have the great 
utterance, ‘Herein is love, not that we loved God, 
but that he loved us, and sent his Son to be the 
propitiation for our sins mane): 

In all these writers, then, the grace of the 
Heavenly Father is the source of the redemption 
which is bound up with the death of Christ. In 
the case of St. Paul the attempt is frequently made 
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to show that his teaching on the subject of Christ’s 
death as a necessary sacrifice for sin is inconsistent 
with the utterances of Jesus Himself (e.g. in the 
parable of the Prodigal Son, Lk 15) with regard 
to the Father’s spontaneous love for sinners. But 
whatever St. Paul said as to the propitiatory 
character of the death of Christ, it is evident that 
he never felt that he was compromising the love of 
Godin any way. On the contrary, he saw in God’s 
love the original motive of Christ’s sacrifice (2 Co 
518), and in that sacrifice the commendation of the 
Father’s love (Ro 58). 

(2) Further, the death of Christ is uniformly repre- 
sented as the supreme expression of the love of Christ 
Himself. With St. Paul this is a central and con- 
stantly recurring thought. ‘The love of Christ 
constraineth us,’ he exclaims in one of his greatest 
passages, ‘because we thus judge, that one died for 
all’ (2 Co 54), ‘Christ also,’ says St. Peter, 
‘suffered for sins once, the righteous for the un- 
righteous, that he might bring us to God’ (1 P 338). 
In the view of the author of Hebrews, Jesus ‘ offered 
himself’ (through His death, viz., as the preceding 
eee ‘the blood of Christ,’ shows) to purge the 

uman conscience (9/4), And St. John writes, ‘He’ 
(v.e. Christ) ‘laid down his life for us’ (1 Jn 31°), 

The Father and the Son are thus represented as 
working together in Christ’s death for man’s salva- 
tion, and working together from motives of love. 
As St. Paul expresses it, ‘God was in Christ recon- 
ceiling the world unto himself’ (2 Co 5%). But 
Christ is not the involuntary instrument of the 
Father’s love for men; He is Himself a willing 
sacrifice. He is the ‘Lamb of God,’ indeed, as the 
Baptist said (Jn 1°: **) ; but He is not ‘ brought as 
a lamb to the slaughter,’ as in the dim figure of 
the OT prophet. Rather, as in the conception of 
the writer of Hebrews, He is the High Priest who 
makes the offering, even more than the Lamb that 
is laid on the altar (9-4). St. Paul sums up the 
matter apart from the imagery of the Tabernacle 
and the Temple, and in the simple dialect of the 
heart, when = says, ‘The Son of God loved me, 
and gave himself up for me’ (Gal 2”). 

(3) But while springing from the Divine love, the 
death of Christ is represented in the eee not less 
clearly as a propitiation for sin, According to St. 
Paul, as we have seen, it was the initial article of 
the primitive tradition that ‘Christ died for our 
sins according to the Scriptures’ (1 Co 15%). And 
this part of the primary deposit of Apostolic testi- 
mony reappears in the witness of all the different 
epistolary groups. It reappears so constantly that 
no reader of the NT will challenge the statement 
that Christ’s death is invariably associated with 
the putting away of sin (cf. 1 P 128 2% 318, Gal 14 
gis 64, 9 Co Bos Ro 321 bot. He 926. uh l Jn if 92 Oy. 
The discussion of the precise nature of the relation 
between these two magnitudes—the death of 
Christ and the sin of man—belongs properly to the 
doctrine of the Atonement (see ATONEMENT, RAN- 
SoM, RECONCILIATION, REDEMPTION). But this 
at least may be said, that however the matter may 
appear to those who deal with it from the point 
of view of a philosophy of the Atonement, any 
interpretation of the mass of NT evidence seems 
difficult and forced which does not recognize 
that, in the view of these writers, Christ’s death 
was really our death in a vicarious and propitiatory 
sense—that Jesus Christ died on our behalf that 
death which is the fruit of sin, taking upon 
Himself the Divine condemnation of sin, so that 
there might be no condemnation to those who are 
found in Him. That this is the Pauline teach- 
ing is generally admitted (see Ro 3” 4% Here 
and passim). But it seems not Jess the teaching 
of the other Epistles, if we take the language 
of the writers in its general connexion and natural 
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sense. Is not this what St. Peter means when 
he says, ‘Who his own self bare our sins in his 
body on the tree, that we, having died unto sins, 
might live unto righteousness’ (1 P 2*4) ; and when 
he says again, ‘Because Christ also suffered for 
sins once, the righteous for the unrighteous, that 
he might bring us to God’ (3'8)? Is it not the 
meaning of the author of Hebrews when he finds 
in the sacrifices of the Old Covenant types and 
shadows of the sacrifice of Christ, and speaks of 
Him as ‘having been once offered to bear the sins 
of many’ (9%)? And is it not the Johannine view 
also, seeing that we find ‘Jesus Christ the right- 
eous’ described as ‘the propitiation for our sins, 
and not for ours only, but also for the whole world’ 
(1 Jn 22, cf. 4; see also Rev 15 5® 9 12) ? 

(4) Once more, the death of Christ is set forth in 
the Epp. as a death from which there springs a life 
of holiness. These writers relate the death of 
Christ to the power as well as to the guilt of sin ; 
they conceive of it not only on the side of its pro- 
pitiatory effect, but as bringing a mighty regene- 
yating influence into the life of man. St. Peter 
connects the sprinkling of the blood of Jesus Christ 
with sanctification of the Spirit and obedience (1 P 
1’), and His death upon the tree with our living 
unto righteousness (2%4). The author of Hebrews, 
who says that Christ offered up sacrifice for sins 
“once for all, when he offered up himself’ (7?"), also 
says that the blood of Christ, by cleansing the 
conscience from dead works, sets us free ‘to serve 
the living God’ (94). St. John, writing of those 
who are already Christians, declares that the blood 
of Jesus Christ, God’s Son, cleanseth them from all 
sin (1 Jn 1’). But it is above all in the Epistles of 
St. Paul that we find a full treatment of this idea 
of Christ’s death as the secret spring of a new life 
in the Christian himself, of a crucifixion with 
Christ whereby the very life of the Son of God 
flows into the heart (Gal 27°); of a burial with 
Christ which leads to a walk in newness of life, 
and a union with Him by a likeness to His death 
which carries with it the promise and the potency 
of a likeness to His resurrection (Ro 6* 5). 

There are some modern writers who insist that 
there is a duality in St. Paul’s view when he ap- 
proaches the subject of Christ’s death in its rela- 
tion to sin, and who distinguish between what they 
call his juridical and his ethico-mystical doctrines 
of reconciliation. The former is sometimes repre- 
sented as nothing more than the precipitate of the 
Jewish theology in which the Apostle had been 
trained, while the latter is accepted as the genuine 
and immediate product of his personal experience 
(Holtzmann, NT Theologie, ii. 117f.). The com- 
mon tendency among such writers is to hold that 
the Apostle had two quite distinct theories, which 
lay side by side in his mind in an entirely un- 
related fashion. He set himself, it is supposed, to 
the high argument of showing how God and man 
could be reconciled, but never took the trouble to 
attempt to reconcile his own thoughts about the 
efficacy of Christ’s death. This, however, seems 
less than just to St. Paul. His theology as a whole 
hardly warrants the conclusion that he had no gift 
of systematic thinking, or that he would be con- 
tent to allow his ideas on justification and regenera- 
tion respectively to lie together in his mind with- 
out concerning himself as to any possible connexion 
between them. It seems in every way more reason- 
able to think, for example, that in Ro 6! the 
Apostle is not suddenly introducing a set of entirely 
new conceptions, connected with the sacrament of 
baptism, about a mystical fellowship with Christ 
in His death, considered as an archetypal dying 
unto sin, which conceptions stand in no sort of rela- 
tion to all that has been said in 3% about justifi- 
cation through faith in the propitiating blood of 
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Christ. Rather it appears natural to hold, in Pro- 
fessor Denney’s words, that the justifying faith of 
which St. Paul speaks in the earlier passage ‘is a 
faith which has a death to sin in it’ (Hxpositor, 6th 
ser. iv. [1901] p. 306), so that when by faith we make 
Christ’s death our own, sin becomes to us what it 
is to the Sinless One Himself—we died to it as He 
died, and in dying to sin become alive unto God. 
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J. C. LAMBERT. 

DEBT, DEBTOR.—The Jews, being an inland 
people, and not directly interested in the world’s 
trade, were slow to gain touch with the credit- 
systems of more commercial communities. But 
by Christ’s day their business ideas, modified 
already in part by the Phoenicians, are seen over- 
laid and radically affected by Roman domination. 
The people, on the one hand, as they listened to 
the reading of the Law in public, had the OT ideal 
before them, which was one of notable mildness, 
backed by humanitarian ordinances. Debt in 
their old national life had been regarded as a 
passing misfortune, rather than a basal element 
in trading conditions. In the popular mind it was 
associated with poverty (Ex 22”), a thing that 
came upon the husbandman, for instance, in bad 
seasons (Neh 5°). Being thus exceptional, and a 
subject for pity, little or no interest was to be 
exacted (Ex 22%), and a strict tariff excluded many 
things from the list of articles to be taken in pledge 
(Dt 24§ 17, Job 24°, Am 28, ete.), while in the Seventh 
or Fallow year (Ex 23!) Ly 25”), and again 
amid the joys of Jubilee (Ly 25°"), the poor debtor 
had ample reason to rejoice. There was harshness 
in the tone, on the other hand, of the Roman 
methods, which were developed more on the lines 
of modern commerce. Often the more impover- 
ished the debtor, the greater the exaction, as 
Horace expressly puts it (Sat. I. 2. 14), 5 per cent. 
a month (60 per cent. per annum) being cited by 
him as a rate of interest not unknown. 

In the Gospels we have suggestions of the 
money-customs of the day at Mt 21!**8, Mk 113538, 
Lk 19*8, and Jn 2!" There are pictures of 
indebtedness in the parables of the Two Debtors 
(Lk 74-#"), the Talents (Mt 254-8"), and the Pounds 
(Lk 19%"), Lending and repaying are seen in 
practice at Lk 6“; also a credit system at Lk 167, 
if the reference there be to merchants, and not 
simply to those who paid rents in kind. Imprison- 
ment for debt appears in Mt 5%-6; and in un- 
mitigated form in the story of the Two Creditors 
(Mt 18°), with selling into slavery, accompanied 
by the horror of ‘tormentors’ (v.*4), although the 
whole passage is to be interpreted with caution, 
because Jesus in the fancied features of His tale 
may be reflecting, not the manners of His own 
land, but the doings of some distant and barbarie 
potentate. Enough that in the time of Christ 
there was seizure of the debtor’s person, and the 
general treatment of him was cruel. 

But whatever the law and custom, it was not 
the manner of Jesus to attack it. The civil code 
was left to change to higher forms in days to 
come. The exhibition of a certain spirit in face 
of it was what His heart craved, a spirit which 
should do justice to the best instincts of a true 
humanity. We can transcend in loving ways the 
nether aims even of bad laws; and it was the 
evasion of clear duty in this respect, by those in 
the high places of the religious world, which moved 
Jesus most. He was the champion of the merciful 
essence of the old enactments (Mt 5!7), while others 
around Him, prating of orthodoxy the while, were 
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harsh to those unfortunately in their power (Mt 
23"), all in the name of an ancient law whose real 
inwardness they missed. The Sadducees, whose 
love of money was whetted by enjoyment of the 
Temple dues, were not the men to show mercy to a 
debtor, nor were the Pharisees behind them, more 
Puritanic in zeal, and rigidly enforcing the letter 
of their writs. ‘An eye for an eye, and a tooth 
fora tooth’ (Mt 5%), as an old catchword, would 
infect the spirit in which, in the name of ‘righteous- 
ness,’ they complacently sued. Jesus lays down 
no outward rules such as might bear upon the 
modern business world. There fair and square 
dealing must be a first postulate ; but, in the light 
of His gospel, men should be keener than they are 
to note hardships, and their hearts warmer towards 
cases of distress. In the spirit of the Golden Rule 
(Mt 7, Lk 6-86) merciful dealings will show them- 
selves in undefined ways ; and the love of brother- 
men should counteract the love of money which 
prompts to stern exactions in every case alike. 
The soul saved by Christian feeling from sordid 
views of life adds to its true treasure by making 
the circumstances of unfortunate ones an exercise- 
ground for tender, pitying grace. The metaphors 
of Jesus in Mt 5°? are exceeding bold, and the 
generous treatment there inculeated may sound 
almost incredible, not to say subversive of social 
order ; but the enlightened heart will recognize at 
once the kindly and sacrificing spirit meant to be 
strongly emphasized. The dynamic in the whole 
matter, with Jesus, is the remembrance of the 
pitiful nature of our own plight before God, to 
whom on the strict requirements of law we are 
indebted in countless ways. The more this inward 
situation is brought home to us, the more we shall 
outwardly be compassionate in turn. Here comes 
in the moral grandeur of the Beatitude on mercy 
(Mt 5’), a principle which melts into prayer when 
we connect it with the tender breathing of the 
Petition on forgiveness (Mt 61°). The humble and 
the contrite heart holds the key to magnanimity. 
See, further, art. ‘Debt’ in Hastings’ DB. 
Debtor.—There remains the question of debt as 
the emblem of moral short-coming (é¢eiAnua, Mt 
6! See Lorp’s PRAYER), and the Supreme 
Creditor’s way with men in this regard, especially 
as depicted in certain well-known parables. The 
image is natural which pictures the Deity sitting 
like a civil judge, to try men for defaults ; and 
while some think more of the majesty of the law, 
and what must be exacted to satisfy the interests 
of order, others love to dwell on the prerogative of 
mercy, and favour judgments which are ameli- 
orative as well as punitive. No reader of the 
Gospels can fail to see the latter characteristic 
strong in the teaching of the Master. Pardon 
befits the royal clemency, and God is known in 
the kingdom for sovereign displays of grace. Yet 
due weight is given to the other aspect of the 
‘image also—the satisfaction of the law ; for Jesus 
teaches that it is only the pure in heart who see 
God (Mt 58); the holiness that avails must be 
inward, not that of the legalist (v.%), and only 
they who are merciful obtain mercy (v.’). But 
what is characteristic in the Gospel treatment of 
the subject is not any dwelling upon absolute 
judgments — these are left to the Searcher of 
earts; rather we are taken by Jesus to the 
sphere of proximate evidence, and shown that in 
the individual life the presence or absence of the 
forgiving spirit is sure token of the presence or 
absence of the Divine condescension as regards the 
person himself. In other words, principles dis- 
covered in the relations of men with each other 
are a fortiori valid for their relationship to God 
(Mt 614-15), ; ee 
The elder brother of the Prodigal (Lk 15”) 
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illustrates the point ; representing as he does the 
Pharisaic type of mind—common in all ages and 
pronouncedly so in the time of Jesus—which com- 
placently fancies itself well within the Kingdom, 
but shows by its harsh attitude to fellow-mortals 
that it is inwardly not right with God. The elder 
brother is pictured, not without point, as remain- 
ing outside the banquet-hall, so long as he con- 
tinued in his implacable mood. 

The story of the Two Debtors (Lk 7°%5°) shows 
the vital contrast of the matter in the persons of 
the Woman who was a Sinner—truly gracious in 
her doings, because full now of penitence and faith 
and love—and Simon, hide-bound and censorious 
like his class, with no disciplined sense of having 
been humbled like her before God. The latter, 
like the debtor of the trivial fifty pence, had little 
reaction of wholesome feeling in his mind; the 
former had manifestly much, like the man over- 
joyed to find himself relieved from a finanvial peril 
ten times greater. This is a concrete instance 
of the method of the Master. Certain visible acts 
of the woman at the banquet bespoke the inward 
action of God’s Spirit, and argued a state of recon- 
ciliation with Him. From the scanty gracious- 
ness of Simon, on the other hand, one inferred 
just as truly a heart imperfectly attuned to good- 
ness, and knowing little of the joy of pardon. ‘To 
whom little is forgiven, the same loveth little’ 
(v.47). As to which is the root and which the 
fruit, rival systems of theology may battle; but 
the fact is, the two graces are eternal co-relatives, 
and either may be first in the order of thought 
when neither is entitled to absolute precedence in 
fact. See FORGIVENESS. 

The parable of the Two Creditors (Mt 1873-*5) 
shows the other side of the shield from the 
Woman’s case, in a person of downright in- 
humanity concerning whom it is equally clear 
that he had no saving experience of God’s mercy 
himself. The story, as a story, is remarkable for 
simple force ; we feel the horror of the implacable 
attitude of the servant forgiven for a great in- 
debtedness, who failed to show goodwill in turn 
to a subordinate for a default infinitely less. 
Nemesis descends (v.*4) when he finds he is not 
forgiven after all—he loses that which he had 
seemed: to have (v.2’). ‘So likewise shall my 
Heavenly Father do also unto you, if ye from 
your hearts forgive not every one his brother 
their trespasses’ (v.*9). 

Jesus saw many around Him glorying in fancied 
privilege and very zealous for the Law, yet omitting 
its essential matters—justice, mercy, faith. To 
such especially this Gospel message was addressed ; 
broadening out in what for Him was the supreme 
truth, that love to God is seen and tested in love 
toman. To be sympathetic, sacrificing, generous, 
is not only the pier from which the heavenward 
arch springs, but the pier to which it returns. 
The forgiving God cannot possibly be seen in those 
who hide themselves from their own flesh (Lk 6%). 


LITERATURE.—Besides art. ‘Debt’ in Hastings’ DB, the Comm. 
on the passages referred to, and the standard works on the 
Parables, the following may be consulted :—Kdersheim, Life 
and Times, ii. p. 268 ff.; Schurer, HJP 11. i. 362 f.; Hapositor, 
I. Vi. [1877] p. 214 ff. ; Ker, Serm. 1st ser. p. 16 ff. 

GEORGE MURRAY. 

DECAPOLIS.—A league of ten Greek cities (7 
AexdoXs) in eastern Palestine, which was pro- 
bably formed at the time of Pompey’s invasion of 
Palestine, 64-63 B.c. By the Greek cities Pompey 
was hailed as a deliverer from the Jewish yoke, 
and many towns elevated Pompey’s campaign to 
the dignity of an era. The coins of Gadara, 
Canatha, Pella, Dion, and Philadelphia use the 
Pompeian era. At first the league must have 
comprised just ten cities. According to Pliny 
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(HN v. 18), these were Seythopolis (Lessdn), Hippos 
(Susich), Gadara (Umm Weis), Pella (Fahil), Phila- 
delphia (“Amman), Gerasa (Jerdsh), Dion, Canatha 
(Kanawit), Damascus, and Raphana. The forma- 
tion of a confederation of Greek cities in the midst 
of a Semitic population was necessary for the pre- 
servation of Hellenic civilization and culture. 
From the days of Alexander the Great, who sought 
to Hellenize the Orient by founding Greek cities 
throughout the conquered lands, there were Greek 
cities in Palestine. The Seleucid kings of Antioch 
and the Ptolemies encouraged the immigration of 
Greeks into this region. Among the cities occu- 

ied before 198 B.c. by the incoming Greeks were 

ella, Dion, Philadelphia, Gadara, and Abila in 
the region east of the Jordan. Hippos and Gerasa 
are first named in the early part of the Ist cent. 
B.C. (Jos. BJI. iv. 8). Among the cities liberated 
by Pompey from the Jewish yoke, Hippos, Seytho- 
polis, and Pella are expressly named ; and Gadara, 
which had been destroyed by the Jews, was rebuilt 
(‘BJ 1. vii. 7). Pompey annexed these cities to 
the province of Syria, but conferred upon them 
municipal freedom. All the cities of the Decapolis 
had in the Roman period the rights of coinage and 
asylum, and were allowed to maintain a league for 
defence against their common foes. 

The first references in literature to the Decapolis 
are found in the Gospels. On our Lord’s first 
journey through all Galilee, He was attended by 
crowds from all parts of Palestine, among whom 
were persons from Decapolis (Mt 4”). Most likely 
these were Jews, who formed a considerable part 
of the population even in Greek cities. The fierce 
Gerasene demoniac, whom our Lord healed, pub- 
lished in the Decapolis what things Jesus had done 
for him (Mk 5%). The presence of two thousand 
swine on the eastern shores of the Lake of Galilee 
would of itself suggest the presence of a Gentile 
population in that vicinity. When our Lord re- 
turned from Tyre and Sidon to the Sea of Galilee, 
He crossed the upper Jordan and passed south 
through the district governed by the tetrarch 
Philip to the eastern shore of the Lake. In order 
to reach the Sea of Galilee, He went ‘through the 
midst of the borders of Decapolis’ (Mk 7*!). Hippos 
lay just east of the Lake, Gadara a few miles to 
the south-east, and in full view from the southern 
end; Pella and Seythopolis were not far to the 
south ; while the other cities of the Decapolis lay 
to the north-east, east, and south-east of the Lake. 
Our Lord visited the Jewish population of Perma 
in His later ministry, but He seems neyer to have 
made a tour to the great cities of the Decapolis. 
His rebuff in connexion with the destruction of the 
herd of swine was rather discouraging (Mk 5") 

Two famous writers of the latter part of the Ist 
cent. A.D. speak of the Deeapolis. Pliny not only 
pee the names of the ten cities (AN vy. 18), 

ut also praises the small olives of the region (15%). 
Josephus refers to Decapolis repeatedly. In the 
2nd cent. A.D. Ptolemy (V. xv. 22) names eighteen 
towns as belonging to the league of Decapolis. 
He omits Raphana from Pliny’s list, and adds nine, 
most of the new members of the confederation be- 
longing to the district just south of Damascus. In 
his day Hellenic civilization and commerce in the 
region beyond the Jordan were at their zenith. 
The modern traveller, wandering over the ruins of 
temples, theatres, and baths at Gerasa, Phila- 
delphia, and Gadara, is impressed with the glories 
of the Grecian life in Palestine during the period of 
our Lord’s earthly ministry and for some centuries 
afterwards, 


LiTERATURE.—Schiirer, HJP 1. i, 94ff.: G. A. Smith, WGHL 
593 ff.; G. Holscher, Paldstina in der pers. U. hellen. Zeit; 
Schumacher, Across the Jordan ; Merrill, Last of the Jordan. 

JOHN R. SAMPEY. 
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DECEIT, DECEPTION, GUILE.— 


. Words and references.—Mk 722, Jn 147 (Soros, ‘bait,’ 
Se en erait,’ * treachery’ ; cf. Ro 129, 2 Co Ls 
1216, 1 Th 23,1 P 21. 22, Rev 145); Mt 1322 (ata7rn, ‘ trick, fraud, 
‘deceit’; cf. Eph. 422, Col 28, He 313); Mt 244, Jn 712 (wrav de, 
‘lead astray,’ ‘deceive’; rAavos, ‘deceiver’; tAxwn, & leading 
astray,’ ‘cheating’; cf. 1 Th 2%, 1 Jn 18). 


2. Pfleiderer in Early Christian Conception of 
Christ (1905) devotes a chapter to the subject of 
Christ as the Conqueror of Satan—‘that old ser- 
pent, called the Devil, which deceiveth the whole 
world’ (Rev 12°). His aim is to find parallels to 
Christ in various nature myths and heathen re- 
ligions, and by so doing to explain the Gospel story 
as only a special embodiment of a universal ten- 
dency. While rejecting Pfleiderer’s theory, we 
admit that one of the most suggestive aspects 
under which the life of our Lord may be considered 
is to regard it as a deadly conflict between the 
Divine Representative of the Truth, and the 
instruments and agents of the spirit of deception 
and guile. Such a conflict was inevitable. The 
coming of One who had the right to say, ‘I am the 
light of the world,’ ‘I am the truth’; ‘every one 
that is of the truth heareth my voice’ (Jn 81? 14° 18%), 
was bound to stir into bitter hostility all the forces 
of untruth and craft. The antagonism is set forth 
in universal terms in Jn 3'**!, At every stage of 
the Divine drama we see that those ‘who loved 
darkness rather than light’—the men of perverted 
mind and crooked ways—turned from Jesus with 
aversion and sought His destruction. The whole 
significance of the struggle may be said to have 
been summed up and symbolized in our Lord’s 
conflict with the Pharisees. Their hostility to 
Him began in self-deception. Wedded to their 
own ideas and standard of character and duty, 
they resented His teaching. They could not con- 
ceive the possibility of a revision of life in the 
light of a larger and nobler ideal of righteousness. 
But the vision of moral beauty must either capti- 
vate or blind. Before long the Pharisees brought 
down on themselves the severest denunciations for 
their moral obtuseness, duplicity, and hypocrisy 
(Mt 23, Jn 85%), The estrangement was com- 
plete. To destroy Jesus they now ‘plumed up 
their wills in double knavery’ (Iago). In almost 
every glimpse we get of them they are moving in 
2 murky atmosphere of craft, intrigue, and hate. 
They do not hesitate to resort to every artifice and 
stratagem which unscrupulous cunning could sug- 
gest. They endeavour, by subtle questions, to 
entangle Him in His talk (Mt 22); they attempt 
to deceive the people as to His true character (Mk 
3°73) Jn 9%); they plot together as to how He 
may be put to death (Jn 11%); they enter into a 
covenant with Judas to betray Him (Mt 264-15); 
they set up false witnesses, and pervert and mis- 
represent His teaching (Mt 265-8, Lk 231). It was 
by deceit and guile that they obtained Pilate’s 
permission to crucify Him (Jn 19?2), 

3. We gain a heightened impression of their 
character and conduct by contrast. While the 
men of deception and guile hated the Light, we 
see another class attracted by it. From the be- 
ginning of His ministry, Jesus drew to Himself the 
sincere, the childlike, the men of ‘honest and good 
heart’ (Lk 8%). The first Apostles of the Lord 
were by no means exempt from serious faults and 
frailties of character; but, with the exception of 
Judas, they were singularly honest and upright 
men ; men with a genuine enthusiasm for goodness. 
One of them drew from Jesus on His first approach. 
the suggestive exclamation, ‘Behold an Israelite 
indeed, in whom is no guile’ (Jn 147). In the 
teaching and training of these first Apostles and 
disciples, our Lord especially emphasized the neces- 
sity of those virtues of character in which the 
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Pharisees were so singularly deficient (Mt 58 7! 
1036 1 188, Lk 1213), In this connexion it is of 
vital importance to bear in mind Mt 62%, There 
are various degrees and stages of deception and 
guile, beginning with over-intellectual refinement, 
and passing finally into deliberate fraud and 
treachery. But in every case it means the lack 
of the ‘single eye,’ of perfect sincerity, and 
simplicity of nature. And, therefore, if Christian 
men and women are to keep themselves free, not 
merely from ‘fleshly lusts,’ but also from the more 
subtle forms of ‘spiritual wickedness,’ they must 
be continually testing and reviewing their ideals 
and conceptions of character and conduct in the 
light of their Master’s life and teaching. Unless 
they do this, the light that is in them will turn to 
darkness. 

‘There is, I believe,’ says Bishop Gore, ‘nothing to which in 
our time attention needs to be called more than to the fact that 
conscience is only a faculty for knowing God and His will. It 
is certain, unless it is educated, to give wrong information. 
And the way to educate it is to put it to school with the ‘ Light 
of the world.” Alas! there must be multitudes of respectable 
and self-enlightened people of whom it is true that the light 
which is in them is darkness’(The Sermon on the Mount, p. 
147). The testimony of the late Dr. Dale is not less emphatic. 
“I doubt whether most of those who have been formed by the 
faith and traditions of the Evangelical movement are sufficiently 
impressed by the necessity of educating the conscience... . 
This partly explains how it is that some Christian people are 
worse men—morally—than some who are not Christians. The 
faculty of conscience requires a great deal of education if we 
are to distinguish between the right and the wrong in all the 
details of life’ (The Evangelical Revival, p. 98). 


LITERATURE.—In addition to the books already referred to, 
the reader may consult Newman Smyth, Christian Ethics; 
Prof. Knight, T’he Christian Ethic; F. D. Maurice, The Con- 
science and Social Morality; J. R. Illingworth, Christian 
Character; H. Wace, Christianity and Morality; R. W. 
Church, Discipline of the Christian Character. 

ARTHUR JENKINSON. 

DECREE (Gr. déyua, Lk 2').—In the Gospel of 
Luke, the birth of Jesus at Bethlehem is traced to 
the fact that a census of the people of Israel was 
being taken, which made it necessary that Joseph 
and Mary, who were both of Davidic descent, 
should go up from their home at Nazareth to the 
City of David. This census was brought about by 
the issue of a decree of Cesar Augustus, that the 
Roman world should be taxed or registered. His- 
torians find much to question here as to St. Luke’s 
accuracy. Was it likely that Herod’s independent 
kingdom would be included in such a decree? Is 
there any evidence that such an order on so 
great a scale was then issued? As to Cyrenius 
[Quirinius], in whose governorship of Syria this 
census is said to have taken place, can it be 
proved that he was twice governor of Syria? He 
was governor, some 10 years later, when the cen- 
sus took place, which caused the rebellion under 
Judas of Galilee, in 760 A.U.c. The researches 
of Wieseler, Zumpt, and W. M. Ramsay (Was 
Christ born at Bethlehem?) have shown, however, 
that St. Luke’s statement is capable of a good 
defence, and may turn out to have full corrobora- 
tion. Such a plain historical note, put in, with 
evident intention, by St. Luke, we should be slow 
to reject from one who is generally so well in- 
formed. See AUGUSTUS, BIRTH OF CHRIST, QUIR- 
INIUS. Davip M. W. LAIRD. 


DEDICATION, FEAST OF (74 ¢yxaina),—This 
Feast was kept by the Jews on 25 Chisley and 
throughout the week following. The dedication 
commemorated in it was the dedication of a new 
altar by Judas Maccabeus in B.c. 164 (1 Mac 
435-39 2 Mac 10"8, Jos. Ant. XI. vii. 6,7). The 
old altar of Zerubbabel’s temple had been defiled 
in B.C. 167, when ‘an abomination of desolation? 
was erected upon it (1 Mac 1%), and the climax 
was reached on 25 Chisley, when sacrifices were 
offered upon this idol-altar standing on the altar of 
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God (v.**). For three years this state of profana- 
tion had continued, but when the third anniversary 
of the desecration came round, the heroic efforts of 
Judas Maccabeus and his companions had reached 
such success that they were able to cleanse the 
Holy Place and to set up a new altar in place of 
that which had been defiled, spending a week in 
special services for its dedication; and, in order 
to commemorate this, Judas Maccabzeus ordained 
‘that the days of the dedication of the altar should 
be kept in their seasons from year to year by the 
space of eight days, from the five ak twentieth 
aT of the month Chislev, with gladness and joy’ 
(1 Mae 4°), 

The Feast is mentioned once in the Gospels (Jn 
10”) as the occasion of a collision between our 
Lord and the Jews in the temple, when He made 
the claim, ‘I and the Father are one,’ and the Jews 
took up stones to stone Him. The occasion of the 
incident is full of significance. When the Holy 
Place was being cleansed in B.c. 164, the question 
had arisen as to how the old altar ought to be 
treated, seeing that it had suffered from heathen 
pollution, and the conclusion reached was that it 
should not be used any more, but a new one dedi- 
cated in its place, and that the old one should be 
pulled down and its stones stored in a convenient 
place ‘until there should come a prophet to give 
an answer concerning them’ (1 Mac 44-4), On the 
anniversary of this event, some two centuries later, 
there stood Christ in the temple courts, and in 
effect, though not in so many words, the question 
was actually put to Him whether He was the 
prophet foretold. ‘ How long dost thou hold us in 
suspense ?,’ they asked, ‘ If thou art the Christ, tell 
us plainly’ (Jn 10%). It was, indeed, a fitting 
occasion on which to raise the question, since the 
whole Festival breathed hopes connected with the 
national deliverance of Maccabzean times, looking 
forward to another deliverance in the future such 
as would come with the Messiah. Unhappily the 

uestioners were not sincere, and would not receive 
the testimony of our Lord, not even when He re- 
ferred them to His works as proving His claims; 
and so the matter ended where it began. Had 
they listened, they would have found the Deliverer 
whom they were expecting, and incidentally also 
they would have learned the solution of the old 
difficulty about the stones of the desecrated altar— 
that these might lie where they were, being needed 
no more, for there was being dedicated another 
Temple to supersede the old (cf. Jn 2'%). 

It is not quite clear how much of St. John’s nar- 
rative belongs to Dedication, whether the incidents 
of Jn 9-10 happened then, or whether they 
belong to the Feast of Tabernacles (7’). These two 
Feasts had much in common; in fact, it appears 
that Dedication was to some extent modelled on 
Tabernacles (2 Mac 10°, ef. 1°). In particular, the 
ritual of both included a special illumination, which 
was so marked at Dedication that, according to 
Josephus (Ant. XII. vii. 7), the Festival was actually 
called ‘Lights.’ In either case, therefore, there is 
special point in our Lord’s announcement in Jn 9° 
‘T am the light of the world,’ in which He pointed 
to the brilliant illuminations of the Temple and 
Jerusalem generally, whether at Tabernacles or 
Dedication, and claimed that, while these lamps 
and candles made the city full of light, He Himself 
was giving light to the whole world. 

= * Dedication’ in Hastings’ DB and in 
Ene BOL Bcharer, AJP 1. 1. 217 £5 Edersbelm, Life and 


Times of Jesus the Messiah, ii. 226, The Temple, 333 ff. 
seat ; . C. E. GARRAD. 


DEFILEMENT.—See PURIFICATION. 


DELIVERANCE (d¢eo1s).—The English word does 
not occur in the Gospels, except in a quotation 
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from the OT (see below), but the Gr. word is found 
& times (in Mt 26%, Mk 14, Lk 33 17 24% it is 
rendered ‘remission’ [of sins]; in Mk 3” ‘forgive- 
ness’; in Lk 418s (~) ‘deliverance’ [AV], ‘release’ 
[RV], (2) [to set] ‘at liberty’); while the fact of 
deliverance underlies all that is recorded of Jesus, 
and has coloured the entire thought of Christianity. 
To think of Christ is to think of Him as Saviour. 
In such utterances as ‘The Son of Man is come to 
save that which was lost’ (Mt 18"), and ‘the Son 
of Man is not come to destroy men’s lives, but to 
save them ’ (Lk 9°*), we have the keynote of Christ’s 
mission. He sounds it in the beginning when, 
preaching in the Nazareth synagogue (Lk 47%), He 
declares His work to be, in the words of Is 611, ‘ to 
preach deliverance to captives.’ His days are 
passed in saving men from every slavery that 
binds them to the transient. This is at the root 
‘of all His acts of deliverance—even the healings. 
When He gives physical renewal to the lame, the 
diseased, the dumb, the blind, the paralyzed, it is 
always that they may the easier find spiritual 
perfection. Moral and spiritual deliverance are 
often associated with a bodily purification—greatly 
to the confusion of contemporary traditionalists. 
They are astonished that He should say to the one 
sick of the palsy, ‘Thy sins be forgiven thee’ (MIx 
2°), or to the leper, ‘Thy faith hath made thee 
whole’ (Lk 171°). In the typical prayer taught to 
His disciples there is no word about life’s miseries, 
poverty, or pain : the petition is simply ‘ Deliver 
us from evil’ (Mt 68, Lk 114) : the soul’s need being 
eternal outweighs the need of mind and body. 
And we can hardly doubt that, as He looked upon 
that long and sad procession of the bodily wrecks 
that came to Him ‘at even’ (Mk 1°*?), the heart of 
the Missioner in Christ was kindled by the vision 
of souls that would be set free to fulfil better their 
purpose of life when the numbed or tortured body 
was given rest and cure. Conscious of the neces- 
sities of daily life, He, better than all others, 
knows how temporary they are, and lifts His voice 
continually against the soul’s voluntary bondage 
to things material. ‘Seek ye first the kingdom of 
God’ (Lk 1231) ; ‘Lay up treasure in heaven’ (Mt 
6”) ; ‘ Beware, and keep yourselves from covetous- 
ness’ (Lk 12%); ‘If thou wouldst be perfect, go, 
sell that thou hast, and give to the poor. . . and 
come, follow me’ (Mt 19*!)—such phrases indicate 
the deliverance from the world and its anxieties 
which culminates in the invitation of Jesus—‘ Come 
untome... and [ will give you rest’ (Mt 11°). 
The highest of the self-chosen titles ring with 
deliverance. Jesus calls Himself the Good Shep- 
herd, who will even give His life for the sheep (Jn 
10"); He is the Way, the Truth, and the Life (145), 
leading from earth and time to heaven and eter- 
nity ; He is the Light of the World (8”), to bring 
all wanderers safely from darkness and danger to 
light and safety. The Christian Church has 
always read in His titles, His words, and His 
actions this moral and_ spiritual significance. 
Christ has been, and is, the Saviour of men from 
sin and evil rather than from pain and suffering. 
See FORGIVENESS. E. DAPLYN. 


DEMON, DEMONIACAL POSSESSION, DEMO- 
NIACS.—4. The demonology of the Gospels is based 
upon beliefs which were current among the Jews 
previous to the time of Christ ; these beliefs arose 
gradually, and were ultimately stereotyped in the 
Talmud. For the proper understanding of Gospel 
demonology some insight into these Jewish beliefs 
is indispensable. But the demonology of the Jews 
was profoundly influenced and coloured, at differ- 
ent times, by Babylonian, Egyptian, Persian, and 
Greek teaching on the subject, while the beliefs of 
these highly cultured peoples were developments of 
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the much earlier conceptions of man ina very much 
lower stage of civilization, —conceptions which 
are practically universally prevalent among savage 
races at the present day. To deal with the subject, 
therefore, in all its bearings would be impossible 
here; it must suffice to give references to a few of 
the many works which deal with the different 
branches of this vast subject. Details of Jewish 
demonology must, however, be given, for it will be 
seen that they are necessary for a proper under- 
standing of Gospel demonology ; added to these 
will be found some few references to the earlier 
beliefs upon which they are based. 


For the beliefs of primitive man— mag 

Maury, La Magie et l’ Astrologie dans Vantiquité et aw moyen- 
dge, Paris, 1857; Frazer, The Golden Bough®, ch. iil. passim. 
London, 1900; Lang, The Making of Religion 2, ch. vii., London, 
1900; Tylor, Primitive Cultwre, ch. xiv. etc., but the whole 
work should be studied. Cf. Réville’s Hist. of Religions, chs. 
jii.-vi., London, 1884.* 

For Assyro-Babylonian beliefs— 

Budge, Assyrian Incantations to Fire and Water, London, 
1883 ; Hommel, Gesch. Bab. und Ass. pp. 237-269, 388 ff., Berlin, 
1885; Jastrow, Die Rel. Bab. und Ass. ch. xvi., Giessen, 1902 ff. 
[this is enlarged from the Eng. tr.]; A. Jeremias, Das AT im 
Lichte des alten Orients, pp. 218 ff., 330, 340 ff., Leipzig, 1904; 
King, Babylonian Magic and Sorcery, London, 1896, Babylonian 
Religion and Mythology, p. 200ff., London, 1899; Lenormant, 
La Magie chez les Chaldéens et les origines accadiennes, Paris, 
1875 ; Sayce, Hibbert Lectures, v., London, 1887 ; Stiibe, Judisch- 
babylonische Zaubertexte, Halle, 1895. Many indirect points of 
importance will be found in Ball’s Light from the East, London, 
1899; Morgenstern, ‘ Doctr. of Sin in the Bab. Rel.’ in Mittheii. 
der vorderasiat. Geselisch. iii., 1905; Weber, ‘Damonenbesch- 
worung bei den Bab, und Assyr.’ in Der Alte Orient, vii. 4, 
Leipzig, 1906, 

For Egyptian beliefs— 

Budge, Hgyptian Magic, ch. vii., London, 1899; Ed. Meyer, 
Gesch. des alten Aegyptens, ch. iii., Berlin, 1887; Wiedemann, 
‘Magie und Zauberei im alten Aegypten,’ in Der alte Orient, 
vi. 4, Leipzig, 1905, cf. also, by same author, and in same series, 
iii. 4, ‘Die Unterhaltungslit. der alten Aegypter.’ 

For Persian beliefs— 

Darmesteter, The Zend-Avesta (Part i. ‘The Vendidad’), Far- 
gard xix., xxi. 3; Geiger, Ostiranische Kultur im Alterthum, § 38, 
Erlangen, 1882; Haug, Essays on the Sacred Language, Writings 
and Religion of the Parsis3 (tr. by E. H. West), London, 18843 
Spiegel, Hranische Alterthumskunde, vol. ii., Leipzig, 1871-1878 ; 
Stave, Ueber den Einfluss des Parsismus auf das Judenthum, 
Haarlem, 1898 [see especially the third division, $§$4, 5. A most 
helpful book on thisparticular branch of the subject] ; Windisch- 
mann, Zoroastrische Studien, pp. 138-148, Berlin, 1863. 

For Greek beliefs— 

Gruppe, Die Griechischen Culte und Mythen .. ., i. pp. 184— 
196, Leipzig, 1887; Maury, Hist. des Religions de la Grece 
antique, i. pp. 565-581, ii. pp. 91-93, iii. pp. 419-443, Paris, 1857 ; 
Preller, Griechische Mythologie4, under ‘Daemonen,’ Berlin, 
1887; Roscher, Lexikon der Gr. und Rém. Mythologie, art. 
‘Daimon’ [where full literature on the subject is given], Leipzig, 
1884, etc. See also Lobeck, Agloaphamus, pp. 695, 696, 1092, 
Berlin, 1829. 

For a résumé of Babylonian, Egyptian, Persian, and Greek 
influence on Jewish demonology, see the remarkably able series 
of articles by F. C. Conybeare in JQR viii. ix. (1896, 1897). See 
also Encyc. Bibl. art. ‘Demons,’ §§ 7, 11. 

2. THE OLD TESTAMENT.—The demonology of 
the OT is probably somewhat more complex than 
18 sometimes assumed.+ The analogy of other 
races would prima facie support the inference that 
the Israelites also had their beliefs in demons (see 
Literature below). Much weight cannot be laid 
on the (not frequent) occurrence of dafuwy and da- 
uéviov in the LXX, as they stand for varying words 
in the original; but there are a number of Hebrew 
expressions which must be connected with demons, 
at all events as far as the popular imagination was 
concerned ; these are: ay] o* ‘evil spirit, Jg 9°, 
1S 16%; oy on ‘spirit of perverseness,’ Is 19'4; 
ow ¢ demons,’ Dt 32”, Ps 1067; o-vyy ‘satyrs,’ Ly 
177, Is 134 344; app ‘destruction,’ conceived of as 
due to demoniac power, see the whole verse, Ps 
918; rpoy ‘female blood-sucker,’ Pr 30!; mS 
‘night-hag,’ Is 34-14; Suey, Ly 168% * Azazel,’ a 
desert spirit. This last instance clearly shows 


* There are a number of works on Comparative Religion in 
which the beliefs in demons and the like are incidentally dealt 
with ; but a detailed list of these would be inappropriate here, 

t ‘It is Singular that the OT is so free from demonology. 
hardly containing more than one or two examples thereof! 
(F. C. Conybeare, loc, cit. above). 
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how Ta embedded in popular imagination was 
this belief in evil powers of the solitude.* It is 
true that Babylonian influence during and after 
the Exile was responsible for much of this ;+ but 
that the Israelites from the earliest times, like 
every other race, peopled the world with innumer- 
able unseen powers, cannot admit of doubt. Ac- 
cording to OT conceptions, the evil spirits are not 
the subjects of some supreme ruler; in the earlier 
books they are represented as fullilling the com- 
mands of Jehovah in doing harm to men, but later 
on they seem to enjoy complete independence, 
though even here the conceptions are not con- 
sistent (cf. Job 1°22). When we come to the 
Apocrypha, we find that an immense development 
has taken place ; see, e.g., To 3° 8 6717 82-, Bar 47 88, 
Wis 24, Sir 21°7; ef. as regards other late literature 
the Book of Enoch 15. 16. 19.53. The more im- 
portant literature bearing on this branch of the 
subject is as follows :— 


W. R. Smith, RS2, p. 120ff.; Wellhausen, Reste Arad. 
Tleident.2 p. 148 ff.; Doughty, Aralia Deserta, ii. p. 188 ff. ; 
Curtiss, Primitive Semitic Religion To-day, pp. 68, 184, etc. ; 
Nowack, Heb. Arch. ii. p. 186 ff.; Sayce, Hibbert Lectures, 
1887, p. 146, etc. ; Hastings’ DB, the Encye. Bibl., and the 
Jewish Encye. under artt. ‘Demons,’ ‘ Lilith,’ ‘Azazel’; Ham- 
burger’s Real.-Encyc., Riehm’s HW BA, Herzog’s PRE? under 
artt. ‘Geister,’ ‘ Feldgeister,’ ‘Damonen,’ etc. Other works 
that should be consulted are: Baudissin, Studien zur Sem. 
Volksrelig.; Lagrange, Etudes sur les rel. Semit.2; Frazer, 
Golden Bough 2, ii. 


3. LATER JUDAISM.{— The following are the 
Talmudic words for demons: mwa v2y$n, aban 2xdp, 
nin (wvevuara), ANT 1 (wvedua axaaprov), AI OM 
(rvetua trovnpdv), WW O37 (wrvedua daiuovos). See further 
below. While it is abundantly clear that external 
influences have left their marks on Jewish demon- 
ology, it is certain that much of the latter was of 
indigenous growth ; the whole system, so immense, 
so intricate, and in many respects so puerile, is 
stamped too plainly with the Judaic genius for 
this to be questioned. Only a very brief summary 
of the main points can be here indicated.§ 

(a) Origin of demons.—As has not infrequently 
been found to be the case with Jewish tradition, 
there are varying accounts; in this case two dis- 
tinct traditions exist. According to the one, it is 
said that the demons were created|| by God before 
the world was made; Satan,’ who is identical with 
the serpent, is the chief of the demons. They were 
of both sexes, and their species was propagated 
through cohabitation with Adam and Eve during 
a period of 130 years after the Creation. The 
other tradition is based on Gn 6! (cf. 2 P 24-5); 
two angels, Assael and Shemachsai, loved the 
daughters of men, and, forsaking their allegiance 
to God, descended from heaven to earth; one of 
these angels returned to heaven and did not sin, 
but the other accomplished his desire, and his offt- 
spring became demons. 

(6) The nature of demons.—The general name for 
all demons is mazzikin (p72), and this indicates their 
nature, p32=‘one who does harm.’** The head of 

* Cf. Whitehouse in Hastings’ DB i. 5914. 

t By this is meant the period during which the Talmud was 
in process of formation; it was not completed until about 
A.D. 500, but the traditions concerning demons and the general 
teaching on the subject (even in the latest portions) embody 
conceptions of much earlier date. 

§ The details here given have been gathered from a large 
number of sources which cannot be individually specified ; see 
the Literature at the end of this article. 

|| It is their supposed creation on a Friday which makes this 
day one of ill-omen. ~ 

“| Satan, according to another account, was created at the 
same time as Eve; Cain was their offspring (cf. Gn 41 where 
the Heb. 73) is not the usual word for begetting). ‘Baal-zebul’ 
is also regarded, in the Talmud, as a prince among demons, and 
js looked upon as the most evil of all eyil spirits. : 

** This is illustrated in Jn 8#7.41.44* Ye seek to kill me... 
oe the works of your father... ye are of your father the 

ev. 
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them is Satan (jpy7=‘ the adversary’); it is his aim 
to mislead men into evil, and then to accuse them 
before God, hence the further name 73»pd (Kar7- 
yopos) = ‘accuser’ (cf. ‘Zee 3'). He is at liberty to 
enter the Divine presence at all times (ef. Job 1°) 
and accuse men before God; only on the Day of 
Atonement is he refused admittance. As the 
angel of death, he is identical with Sammael, 
who is known also as ‘the head of all the Satans.’ 
The kingdom of Satan (cf. Mk 3%) consists of 
himself, as head, and an innumerable horde of 
angels or messengers (0°25) who do his will;* this 
is the exact antithesis of the kingdom of God + (see, 
further, SATAN). These constitute the first grade 
of demons, those who were created before the world 
was made ; these were originally in the service of 
God, but rebelled against Him (cf. Lk 10%). 

There are also demons of a lower grade, those, 
namely, who came into being during the 130 years 
after the Creation, and who are semi-human ; + 
they occupied a position between God and man.§ 
They have the names (besides those given above) 
of shédim,|| lilin?) and réhin (Aramaic; Heb. 
ruhoth**); the first of these is their commonest 
name. The head of these lower-grade demons is 
Asmedait+} (Asmodeus, To 3%, ef. 6'4 8°) ; they have 
the power of becoming visible or invisible at will ; 
they have wings, and fly all over the world tt for 
the purpose of harming men; in three respects 
they resemble man, for they eat and drink, they 
are able to propagate their species, and are subject 
to death; they also have the power of assuming 
various forms, but they usually choose that of 
men, though with the difference that their feet 
are hens’ feet, and they are without shadows ; 
they are very numerous (cf. Mk 5°)—74 millions is 
said to be the number of them, while elsewhere it 
is stated that every man has ten thousand on his 
right hand, and a thousand on his left (cf. Ps 91°”). 
They live mostly in desert places (cf. Lk 8°), where 
their yells can be heard (cf. Dt 32! ‘howling wil- 
derness’); also in unclean places, where their 
power is great, e.g. in the xo27 m3; in waterless 
places (cf. Lk 11°), for water is the means of cleans- 
ing ; §§ and among tombs|\|| (cf. Mk 57), dead bodies 
being unclean ; {i{] they are most dangerous to the 
traveller, more especially if he travels alone; they 
tend to congregate together (ef. Lk 11°8 8°); at 
certain times they are more dangerous than at 
others, viz. at mid-day, when the heat is intense, and 
from sunset to cock-crowing (cf. Ps 91°, Mk 147, 
Jn 1377-9), after which they return to their abode. 
Unlike angels, who understand only Hebrew (the 

* The very term ‘the angel of Satan’ is used, cf. ayyeros 
Zarava, 2Co 127. 

+ Cf. the dualistic system of the Persians, which has influenced 
Judaism here. 

{ Among the Greeks the demons stand between men and 
gods, and all the elements of mythology that were derogatory 
to the character of the national deities were referred to the 
demons. Greek influence, therefore, stimulated the growth 
of Hebrew angelology and demonology (Hastings’ DB, art. 
* Demons’). 7 

§ According to another tradition, these semi-human demons 
originated thus: God had created their souls, but before He had 
time to create their bodies the Sabbath dawned ; they were thus 
neither men nor angels, and became demons. 

|| A loan-word from Assyr.-Bab. 3idu=‘ good or evil genius.’ 

“| The Assyr.-Bab. Jilitu, ‘ Lilith.’ 

** They are also known under the general term [2] 
(xvelworn rovnpe); Blau holds that originally the nint were the 
spirits of the departed, see Das altjiidische Zauberwesen, p. 14. 

++ This is one of the chief signs of Persian influence ; Asmedai 
is borrowed from the Persian demon of lust, Aeshma daeva. 

t{ Cf. ‘the prince of the power of the air’ (Eph 2? 612), It 
was a Persian belief. 

§§ Drinking water at night is especially dangerous, presumably 
because the wrath of the demon would be aroused by the use of 
water during his privileged period of activity, the night-time. 

|| ‘Cemeteries were regarded with awe by the ancient 
Egyptians, because of the spirits of the dead who dwelt in 
them’ (Budge, Egyptian Magic, p. 219). ; 

“[4| Even at, the present day a cohen who looks upon a corpse ig 
unclean. 
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‘holy tongue’ w7p7 v2), demons can understand 
all languages, for they are active among the Gen- 
tiles as well as among the Jews, whereas angels 
restrict their activity among men to the children 
of Abraham. The power for harm of the demons 
is greatest among the sick, among women in child- 
birth, among brides and bridegrooms, mourners, 
and those who are about to become , teachers ; 
further, those who travel by night, and children 
who are out after dark are specially subject to 
their attacks. There is one demon, Shabriri, who 
makes people blind (cf. Mt 12”), and there is a 
special demon of leprosy, and a demon of heart- 
disease. As emissaries of the angel of death, Sam- 
mael (the ‘full of eyes,’ cf. the Greek Argus), men 
are in constant dread of them (cf. He 2'*16). It 
was also believed that demons were able to trans- 
fer some of their powers to men, and especially 
to women; so, for example, the secret of magic 
drinks, which could harm people in various ways 
(cf. Mk 16}8), and change them into animals; they 
could also endow men with the faculty of exercis- 
ing the ‘evil eye’ (cf. Mk 7”, see also Sir 317%, and 
ef. 14810 To 416), by means of which the good 
fortune of others could be turned to evil; there is 
a special formula for use against the ‘evil eye.’ * 
There are certain animals in league with the 
demons (cf. Lk 82), such as serpents (cf. Mk 1618, 
Ac 28%), bulls,t donkeys,{ and mosquitoes. The 
shédim are male demons ; female demons are called 
lilin, ‘night-spirits,’ from the queen of the demons, 
Lilith (cf. Is 34'4); they have long flowing hair, 
and are the enemies of children, for which reason 
special angels have charge of children (cf. Mt 187°, 
He 14), 

(ce) Safeguards against demons.§—God is the 
only ultimate protector against demons; but He 
sends His angels to counteract their deeds, and to 
help men to withstand their attacks (cf. Mt 18", 
Mk 178). At the same time, God has given to man 
various means whereby to nullify the machinations 
of demons. First among these is the saying of the 
Shema (i.e. the Jewish profession of faith contained 
in Dt 64), because the holy name occurs in it; 
then, prayer to God (cf. Mk 9%). There are also 
special formulas which are effective, either for 
warding off an attack or for throwing off the 
demoniacal influence, e.g. ‘The Lord rebuke thee, 
‘Satan’ (ef. Zee 3?, Jude »); Ps 91 is recommended 
for recitation before going to sleep; a demon 
may be chased away by repeatedly calling out his 
name, but uttering one avilable less each time ;|j 
obedience to certain commands is also a safe- 
guard, ¢.g. fixing the mézizah,] and wearing the 


* The superstition of the ‘evil eye,’ the possession of which is 
regarded as being due to the indwelling of an evil spirit, both 
in animals and in human beings, is still universally prevalent 
among the peasantry of all European countries: the writer has 
personally met with some curious instances in the country 
districts of Lower Austria. - 

t This is due to Assyro-Bab. influence: Satan is believed to 
dance between the bull’s horns. 

} This is due to Egyptian (Typhon-worship) influence ; 
according to Plutarch the ass was considered demoniac (dai- 
feovizov) in Egypt, because of its resemblance to Typhon (de Is. 
et Os. 30). 

§ In the Talmud there is no word for ‘ possession’; it is true 
that an ‘evil spirit’ is once spoken of as ‘dwelling’ in a person, 
but this is the same word as is used for the Shekinah ‘taking up 
its abode with’ someone ; Shekinah, however, in the Talmud is 
not a personality, but rather an inspiration. A demon, or evil 
spirit, is said to take hold of a man, to injure him, or to speak 
to him; there may be one or two possible exceptions, but, 
generally speaking, demoniacal action is all external to those 
who are under its influence. This is in striking contrast to the 
Gospel accounts. 

|| See the use of a ‘name’ in Stitibe, Jiid.-bab. Zaubertexte, 
p- 25, and many further details in Blau, Das altjiid. Zauber- 
wesen, pp. 61 ff., 156 ff. ; cf. To 610 83. Exorcism of demons, to 
whom all sickness was ascribed, was very ancient in Egypt. 

4] A small glass or metal case, containing Dt 46. 9. 13. 21 written 
on parchment, which is fixed upon the right-hand post of the 
door of the house and of each room. It was done in obedience 
to the command in Dt 1120, 


téphillin ;* to eat salt (cf. ‘salt of the covenant,’ 
Ly 23, see Mk 947°) at and after meals, and to 
drink water is also efficacious. Demons love the 
darkness and hate the light (cf. Lk 22°, Eph 6”, 
Col 1°), hence a lighted torch sends them away, but 
the light of the moon is most potent in scaring them. 
On Passover night the demons have no power. 

4 THE GOSPELS.—Demons are designated by 
various names in the Gospels, viz. dacuévioy Mt 108 
(dafuwy is sometimes found, it would imply more 
definite personality), mvedua Lk 9°, mvetua dxd- 
Baprov Mt 10! (76 axabaprov mvetua Mt 12%), rvedpua 
movnpdy Lk 771, mveiua datpoviou axka@dprou Lk Ar, 
mveiua &dadov Mk 97, In Matthew daudriov is 
almost always used; in Mark both damémoy and 
mvedua dxdOaprov occur frequently, though the latter 
predominates ; in Luke there is a more varied use; 
in John the few references to a demon (the plural 
does not occur) are always in relation to Christ, 
and the word used is always da:uéviov. In the vast 
majority of cases these expressions are used in the 
plural form. ‘ F 

(a) Origin of demons.—The existence of demons is 
taken for granted in the Gospels, and nothing is 
said directly concerning their origin ; however, as 
is shown below, Satan, Beelzebub, and the ‘ prince 
of the demons’ are one and the same, and Christ 
speaks of His having seen Satan falling ‘as light- 
ning from heaven’ (Lk 104). This last passage 
would seem to imply that Satan was in existence 
before the world was made, which would agree 
with the one rational tradition on the subject pre- 
served in the Talmud. There are, moreover, also 
one or two indications in other NT books which 
support this, ¢.y. 1 Jn 3° ‘the devil sinneth from 
the beginning,’ Rev 20? ‘the old serpent which is 
the Devil.’ 

(6) The nature of demons.—That possession often 
takes the form of a purely physical disorder is 
clear ; yet from the expressions used to designate 
demons, given above, they were undoubtedly re- 
garded as being morally evil. On the one hand, 
possession is frequently mentioned in the same 
category as ordinary sickness (e.g. Mt 101), dumb- 
ness 1s said to be due to possession (Mt 9%, Lk 1134), 
so too epilepsy (Mt 17!) and blindness (Mt 12”) ; 
demons are spoken of as taking up their abode in 
aman without his having, apparently, any choice 
in the matter (Mk 5!"); it is, moreover, note- 
worthy, that the wicked (i.e. Pharisees, pablicans, 
and sinners) are never spoken of as being possessed 
(e.g. Lk 11%" 151), and the possessed are permitted 
to enter the synagogue (Mk 1%, Lk 4%), which 
would hardly have been the case had they been 
regarded as notoriously evil; another fact which 
should be taken into consideration in this con- 
nexion is our Lord’s words to the demons (see 
below). On the other hand, the evidence is still 
stronger for possession having been regarded as a 
moral as well as a physical disorder. Demons are 
directly referred to as evil (Lk 72! 8); there are 
degrees of badness among them (Mt 12*), some 
are merely malignant, some do more physical harm 
than others (Mt 15%, where cax@s Sacuoviterac im- 
plies some specially virulent form of possession), 
some are referred to as being morally as well as 
physically harmful (Lk 8? rvevudrwy tovnpay, 11°) ;+ 
in one case a demon is such that it can only be ex- 
pelled by prayer (Mk 9*),¢ which implies that in 

* “Head - ornaments’: small €. ini 
18110 111-4, De G9 111814 written on parchatente tees oe 
bound round the head and left arm by means of long leather 
Straps. This was done in obedience to the command in Dt 1118, 
The Greek name (¢uAexr7,p1«) shows that they were regarded as 
safeguards, i.e. against demons (cf. Mt 235), Both this and the 


custom just mentioned are observed by all orthodox Jews at 
the present day. 


, t Cf. also the distinction in Lk 1332 ix@ararw Deieovicn xual laws 
arora, 


} The addition of xai yyereia is not well attested. 
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the generality of cases this was not necessary, and, 
indeed, we find this to be the case, since in every 
other recorded instance the word was sufficient. 
Then, again, Beelzebub, the prince of the demons, is 
identified with Satan (Mt 12-8, Mk 322-9, Lk Dys5=48. 
ef. Rev 16'*), and Satan himself is by name reckoned 
among the demons in Lk 10'7°; and he is the 
originator of sin in man, as shown by the Tempta- 
tion, the aannle of the Tares (Mt 13%"), and the 
sin of Judas (see especially Lk 22%). The demons 
are intangible, incorporeal,* and (if one excepts 
those passages in which Satan is represented as 
having been seen, e.g. Lk 108 45*-) invisible; ‘the 
NT writers believed that the physical constitution 
of a spirit, whether holy or impure, was akin to 
Sn babes The demon enters (elcépyerar) a man at 
will, and he goes out (éfépxerac) at will (Lk 11%), 
but in most cases he goes out only on compulsion 
(éx8dAXew) ; he is also able to take possession of 
animals (Mk 5!) ; there are good grounds for the 
a Seeman that a storm-fiend was believed in, as 
will be seen by comparing the phraseology of the 
two following passages: Mk 4°° éreriunoev TE dvéuw 
kal elev TH Caddooy Libra, redluwoo; Mk 1” éreri- 
pycev alte 6 Incois Néywr iudOnri. . . «+ Desolate 
places, such as the desert (Lk 8”), or mountainous 
regions (Mk 5°), or among tombst (Mk 52), and 
waterless places (Lk 11%), i.e. places to which men 
come only in small numbers or singly, are those 
for which demons have a preference. They are 
represented as congregating together (Mk 5°, Lk 
8%), sometimes in sevens§ (Lk 8? 1178, cf. Rev 1‘) ; 
for this reason the plural form is usually employed. 
In Mk 5° the demons beseech Christ not to send 
them out of the country; they are thus able to 
speak, or, at all events, so to overmaster their 
victim as to make his faculties their own (Mk 1°). 
Nothing is said in the Gospels, directly, as to 
where the permanent home of the demons is, || but 
the ‘abyss’ is spoken of as, apparently, a place 
whence they could not return if once banished 
there; this would, at all events, account for their 
entreaty not to be banished thither in Lk 87; 
they clearly realized that a time of torment was in 
store for them (Mt 8”), and that this torment might 
take place before the appointed time (Mk 5’, Lk 8”), 
and so the sight of Christ filled them with dread. 

There is nothing in the Gospels to show that 
demons were believed to be the unquiet spirits of 
the wicked departed, and the belief that they were 
heathen gods is equally absent (cf., on the other 
hand, 1 Co 10%), : 

(c) Demoniacal possession, demoniacs.—The usual 
term for this is daimomtsuevos (e.g. Mt 4%), but a 
number of other expressions for it are found in 
the Gospels, viz. da:wovicdels (Mk 518, Lk 8%), dvépw- 
aos év mvetyare axaddpry (Mk 1% 5? év=‘in the 
power of’), &xwv dSaiména (Lk 8”), dvOpwros Exwv 
amvetua da:uovlov axabaprov (Lk 4°), évoxyAovpmevos td 
avevpdrwv axabdprwv (Lk 61%), édavyduevos dard Tod 
dalnovos (Lk 8%), ceAnuidfecAar (Mt 4%). ; 

With but few exceptions those who are said to 
be possessed are grown-up men; the exceptions 

* Cf. Ignatius (ad Smyrn. iii. 2), who tells us that Christ 
said to His disciples after His resurrection: ox tiui dasmoviov 


ao wpLeroy. 
+ Cf. Conybeare in JQR ix. 460; see also an example of a 
spell addressed to the storm-god in Sayce’s Hibbert Lectures, 


Z 7. f . : 
y Ch the highly interesting inscription, the text of which is 
given in Deissmann’s Bibelstudien, p. 26ff. 

§ Companies of seven evil spirits are not infrequently men- 
tioned in Assyr.-Bab. incantations, e.g. ‘there are seven wicked 
sons of the abyss,’ which occurs in an incantation to fire; see 
Budge’s Assyrian Incantations to Fire and Water; cf. also the 
‘seven wicked spirits’ in ancient Babylonian belief (Sayce, op. 

. lil. 

“i os © eternal fire’ is, according to Mt 2541, reserved for the 
devil and his angels; but there is no mention of these in Lk 
1623, where the flame in Hades is spoken of. 

In the parallel passages there is no mention of the abyss 


(cf. Mt 831, Mk 519), ©. 


are: certain women who had been healed of evil 
spirits, and Mary Magdalene (Lk 82); the woman 
who had been bound by Satan for eighteen years 
(Lk 134-18); Peter’s wife’s mother (see below, Lk 
4°) ; a boy (Lk 9%); and the little daughter of the 
Syro-Pheenician woman (Mk 7%). It is, however, 
probable that others, besides men, are included in 
such passages as Mk 1%, Lk 72. The signs of 
possession may be thus summarized: dumbness 
(Mt 98, Mk 91), dumbness and deafness (Mk 9%), 
blindness and dumbness (Mt 12%), savage fierce- 
ness (Mt 8°, Mk 54, Lk 8”), abnormal strength 
(Mk 5%, Lk 8%), falling into the fire and water 
(Mt 17%), convulsions (Mk 1°6 9, Lk 4%), raving 
(Mk 5°), grinding the teeth (Mk 918), foaming at 
the mouth (Lk 9%: 4), These are all signs of 
Sperry. (ceAnvidgerAa) ; in Mt 4%4 the cernviatduevoe 
are distinguished from the daipovtsuevo..* Fever 
would also appear to have been regarded as a sign 
of possession, for Christ is said to ‘rebuke’ (ézert- 
unoev) the fever, the identical word which is fre- 
quently used by Him when addressing demons, 
e.g. in the next verse but one to the passage in 
question (Lk 4). One other sign of possession 
must be noted, a man who is ‘ mad,’ in the modern 
sense of being out of his mind, is said to have a 
demon ; this is said of John the Baptist (Mt 113), 
and of Christ (Jn 107°), 

A demoniac is spoken of as the dwelling-place of 
a demon (Mt 12), and a number of demons can 
dwell in one person (Mt 12, Mk 59, Lk 82). Some- 
times the demon is differentiated from the man 
possessed (Mk 1%), at other times the two are 
identified (Mk 34); striking in this respect is the 
passage Mk 5'%;+ differentiation is strongly 
marked when an expression such as that in Lk 618 
is used: ol évoxAovpevor dd mvevudrwy dkabdprwv. 
Lastly, the same outward signs are at one time 
spoken of as possession, at another as ordinary 
sickness (cf. Mt 4% 17» ete.). 

(d) Christ and the demons.—One of Christ’s chief 
works on earth was to annihilate the power of 
demons; the demons themselves realize this (Mk 
1%, Lk 4°4, and cf. 1 Jn 3°); the destruction of their 
kingdom was necessary for the establishment of 
the Kingdom of God. Christ’s attitude towards 
demons may be briefly summed up as follows :— 
With two exceptions (viz. the case of the woman 
‘bound by Satan’ for eighteen years, Lk 134-16, 
and that of Peter’s wife’s mother, Lk 4%) no in- 
stance is recorded of His laying His hands upon, 
or in any way coming in direct contact with one 
who is possessed by ademon. On the other hand, 
His words are never severe when addressing the 
possessed ; very remarkable, moreover, is the fact 


.that even when He speaks to the demon itself, 


Christ’s words are never angry ; He ‘rebukes’ the 
demon (Mk 1%, Lk 4%), but the words of rebuke 
are simply : ‘Hold thy peace and come out of him,’ 
or acommand that He should not be made known ¢ 
(Mk 312, but cf. Lk 8*) ; on one occasion the request 
of demons is granted (Mt 8%-#®—=Mk 5 8=Lk 
882), The power which Christ has over demons is 
absolute, they are wholly subject unto Him, and 
are compelled to yield Him obedience (Mk 1”, Lk 
441); that it is an unwilling obedience is obvious, 
and this is graphically brought out, ¢.g. when it is 
said of a demon that before coming out of a man 
it threw him down in the midst (Lk 4*°).§ The 
recognition of Christ by demons is of a kind which 


* See, further, Delitzsch, System der bibl. Psychologie, § 16. 

+ ‘What in the demoniac strikes us most is the strange con- 
fusion of the physical and the psychical, each intruding into 
the proper domain of the other’ (Trench, Miracles, ad loc.). 

{ For the reason of Christ’s not wishing to be made known 
see Sanday in JTASt, v. p. 321 ff., and Wrede, ‘Zur Messiaser- 
kenntnis der Damonen bei Markus,’ in ZN7'W v. [1904] p. 169 ff. 

§ Cf. also, in the preceding verse, the exclamation of dis- 
pleasure,” Ea (=77X). 
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is very striking, for He is not only recognized as 
Jesus of Nazareth, z.e. as one born of men, but is 
also addressed as the ‘ Holy One of God’ (Lk 4°4), 
and as the ‘Son of God’ (Lk 4#!), z.e. as one of 
Divine nature, and this latter title is emphasized 
by their knowledge of His power to cast them into 
the abyss (Lk 8%), which also accounts for their 
fear of Him. The power of Christ over demons is 
regarded as something new * (dcdaxn kacvn, Mk 1°”) ; 
this was because the method of exorcism which 
was familiar to the Jews hitherto was the pro- 
nouncing of a magical formula over the possessed. 
In the Gospels, as a rule, the casting out of a 
demon is stated without specifying by what means 
it was done (Mk 1%, Lk 7?! 8*), but we learn this 
from a number of other passages: Adyw (Mt 8°), 
év rvebuare Oeov (Mt 127%), év daxTidw Oeod (Lik 11”), 
éretiunoev (Mt 17!8), bmdyere (Mt 8%), e&eAde (Mk 5°, 
Lk 4°); on one oceasion the words are addressed 
to the mother of a child who is possessed : yevy@7j7w 
go. ws béXecs (Mt 15°, Mk 7°"), the possessed child 
not being in His presence (Mk 7%), so that His 
power did not depend on His visible personality. +t 
Christ transfers this power of casting out demons 
(Mt 10!, Mk 34); when His disciples cast them 
out it is by virtue of His namet (7@ o@ ovépuare 
daipdvia ekeBddouev, Mt 72°, Lk 10!”), but they are 
not able to do this without faith (Mt 177°); we 
read, however, in Mk 9°8-% of one who was not a 
follower of Christ, but who was, nevertheless, able 
to cast out demons in His name (cf. Mt 1277, 
Lk 11°). In Mk 3” the scribes say of Christ 
that ‘he hath Beelzebub,’? and in 3” occur the 
words, ‘ because they said, He hath an unclean 
spirit.” That Beelzebub the ‘ prince of the demons’ 
and ‘unclean spirit’ are synonymous with ‘ demon’ 
cannot be disputed. Christ is thus declared to be 
possessed ;§ nevertheless, it 1s not this which calls 
forth His words, ‘whosoever shall sin against the 
Holy Ghost hath never forgiveness’ (v.*), but the 
fact that He was accused of being in league with 
Beelzebub ; this is important, as it would seem to 
support the theory, which is elsewhere adumbrated 
in the Gospels, that possession was not necessarily, 
per sé, a moral disorder 3 there is also reason to be- 
lieve that at least some forms of possession were 
regarded as mental derangement: Christ speaks 
of John the Baptist having been looked upon as 
possessed (Mt 1118, Lk 7°); he-was so regarded, 
because there seemed to be something eccentric 
about his behaviour ; in Jn 7% Christ is said to be 
possessed by a demon, because He said they sought 
to kall Him; Jn 8%: 49, where it is said: ‘Thou art 
a Samaritan and hast a demon,’ points te the fact 
that a man who was possessed was despised because 
he spoke what was deemed nonsense; also, the 
supposed connexion between possession and mental 
derangement is pointedly brought out in Jn 10” 
‘He hath a demon and is mad.’ While fully 
realizing that the Fourth Gospel stands by itself, 
it must be conceded that it contributes one very 
important consideration, especially as the idea of 
possession found there is not without parallel in 
the Synoptic Gospels, as shown above. ‘The belief 
that possession was a species of mental derange- 
ment, wholly unconnected with the question of 
morality, is what the Fourth Gospel teaches ; but 
then it must be remembered that ‘the devil’ and 
‘Satan,’ who are identified || (as in the Synoptic 
_ * The method was new; cf., as regards Christ’s general teach- 
ing, Mt 78.29 “They were astonished at his teaching; for he 
taught them as one having authority, and not as the scribes.’ 

} Cf. the case of grievous bodily sickness also cured, though 
Christ was nos present (Lk 72), 
res: Hibbert Lectures, p. 302ff.; Conybeare in JQR 

§ In the parallel passages (Mt 934 1224, Lk 1114ff) there is no 
mention of Christ being possessed, the accusation is that He cast 


out demons by Beelzebub. 
| Cf. Jn 132 6 dix Boros with 1327 6 Daravac, 
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Gospels), are differentiated from ‘demon’; whereas, 
according to the Synoptics, all belong to the same 
category, Satan being the chief (Mt 12°). The 
passage Jn 10” receives additional significance 
in the light of the Heb. equivalent, compared, 
e.g., with Hos 97‘the man that hath the spirit is 
mad’? (m7 wx yiwo) Delitzsch (NT in Hed. 
renders Jn 102° dacudviov exer kai patverar, by 31> W 
xia yawns, the last words of which should be com- 


pared with the rendering of the Pesh. LteS0o 


* 


Gospel demonology may, therefore, be briefly 
swnmed up thus :— 

(1) Demons are under a head, Satan; they form 
a kingdom. (2) They are incorporeal, and gener- 
ally, though not necessarily, invisible. (3) They 
inhabit certain places which they prefer to others. 
(4) They tend to live in groups. (5) They have 
names, and are sometimes identified with their 
victims, at other times differentiated from them. 
(6) They are the cause of mental and physical 
disease to men, women, and children. (7) They 
can pass in and out of men, and even animals. (8) 
More than one can take possession of a man at the 
same time. (9) Christ made it one of His chief 
aims to overthrow this kingdom, and set up His 
own in its place. (10) He cast out demons through 
His own name, or by His word. (11) He could 
delegate this power, which was regarded as some- 
thing new. (12) He never treats the possessed 
as wilful sinners, which is in strong contrast 
to His words to the scribes and Pharisees. (13) 
Only on the rarest occasions does He come into 
direct contact with the possessed. (14) His 
Divine and human natures are recognized by 
demons. (15) At His second coming the mem- 
bers of this kingdom are to be condemned to 
eternal fire. 

5. In endeavouring to reach some definite con- 
clusions on this difficult subject of Gospel demon- 
ology, it is well to place certain considerations 
in juxtaposition. On the one hand, the history 
of mankind shows that a superstitious belief in 
evil-disposed demons, to whom every imaginable 
untoward circumstance is attributed, is universal ; 
there is a remarkable similarity, in essence, in the 
demonology of all times; it stretches, from the 
earliest times to the present day, like a great 
chain along the course of human history. The 
demonology of the Gospels shows itself, in many 
respects, unmistakably akin to this universal 
superstition. It is impossible to ignore the fact 
that, in its broad outlines, Gospel demonology is 
in accordance with the current Jewish beliefs of 
the time. It will, moreover, have been noticed, 
from the details given above, that the data in the 
Gospels themselves are inconsistent. Again, the 
way in which in the Gospels much is attributed to 
the action of demons (deafness, dumbness, ete.), 
looks naive to modern eyes. There is also this 
further consideration which conspires in discredit- 
ing the Gospel accounts on the subject, viz. that 
those who at the present day believe in the con- 
tinued activity of demons are almost invariably 
such as are on a low stage of civilization, or they 
are peasants in country districts who have but rare 
opportunities of coming into contact with cultured 
people. And, lastly, account must be taken of the 
fact that very few could be found nowadays who 
would claim to point to any instance in their ex- 
perience of the existence of demoniacal possession ; 
thus the only parallels to Gospel demonology would 
have to be sought among the acknowledged super- 


Pen Che Syro-Hex., following the LXX, has a doublet, but the 
idea of madness is brought out in both. 
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stitions of the Middle Ages, and the like. These 
considerations tend to the conclusion that the 
Gospel accounts of demons cannot be regarded as 
essentially different from the innumerable accounts 
from other sources. 

But there is a second set of considerations, and 
to ignore these would be most unscientific. When 
the whole chain of demonology, from primitive 
times to the present day, is considered, it is quite 
impossible for an unbiassed mind to be blind to 
the fact that, in spite of many points of similarity 
and even of essential identity, the demonology of 
the Gospels offers something swi generis; one be- 
comes conscious of the fact that this link in the 
long chain is very different from all the other 
links. Another thing that strikes the student of 
the subject as very remarkable is, that Gospel 
demonology and the current Jewish belief are not 
more alike than is the case ; they agree in so many 
respects, that one feels that only the existence 
of some extraordinary factor prevents their being 
wholly identical. But more than this, the dis- 
similarity between the two is just as striking as 
their points of similarity: in the one there is 
nothing eccentric, nothing done for effect, or for 
self-glorification,* there is no casting out of demons 
for the sake of exhibiting power, there is none of 
the ‘wonder-working’ which characterizes other 
systems ; one object, and one only, runs through 
the whole of the accounts of the casting out of 
demons, namely, the alleviation of human suffer- 
ing. To give in any detail the points of difference 
between the general subject of demonology and 
Gospel demonology would be impossible here, but, 
when the great mass of facts has been studied, the 
contrast between the two can be compared only 
to the contrast between folly and _ seriousness. 
Another conviction to which one is compelled in 
contemplating Gospel demonology in its broad out- 
lines is that it is connected in the closest possible 
manner with the subject of sin ; the symptoms of 
the ‘possessed’ in the Gospels are such as are 
common to humanity, and nobody doubts the 
accuracy with which these are described ; the real 
cruz arises when their cause has to be determined ; 
this is ascribed by the compilers of the Gospels to 
the action of demons, i.e. to an evil agency ; nowa- 
days the same symptoms are ascribed to different 
causes—broadly speaking, to ‘natural causes’ ; 
but may it not be that behind both theories there 
lies a deeper cause, the principle of Evil, occupy- 
ing a vacant place in individuals which they them- 
selves have provided by the abandonment of their 
self-control? There are cases in the Gospels to 
which this would not apply, but it is worth taking 
into consideration in contemplating the subject as 
a whole. It is well also to remember that the ad- 
vance of Modern Science, especially in the domain 
of Psychology, has revealed problems whose most 
important result is to show how extremely little 
we know about such things as ‘secondary per- 
sonality,’ the ‘ subliminal self,’ ‘ change of control,’ 
etc. etc.—in a word, how hidden still are the secrets 
of the region of the supersensuous. < 

Upon a subject that bristles with so many diffi- 
culties nobody would wish to dogmatize ; no con- 
clusion that has been reached is free from serious 
objections, and the same is the case with that here 
offered :— 

Christ saw in the case of every ‘ possessed’ 
victim a result of sin, not necessarily through the 
co-operation of the victims ;+ sin He saw em- 
bodied in ‘Satan,’ who is identified with ‘demon’ 
(see above) ; he was the personification of the prin- 
ciple of Evil, which was manifested in men in a 


* Cf. Christ’s rebuke to His disciples in Lk 1020, 
+ It is necessary to read Ro 77-29 and 1 Co 1014-22 1117-32, esp, 
vy.30. 32, in this connexion, 
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variety of ways. When Christ ‘exorcized’ a 
‘demon,’ He, by His Divine power, drove the evil 
out, and at the same time obliterated the visible 
results of sin. When the words and acts of Christ 
came to be written down, they were not always 
understood ; * they were, no doubt, in their broad 
outlines, correctly reproduced ; but what more 
natural than that they should be told in accord- 
ance with the ideas then current? Not the essence 
but the form differed from the actuality. 


LITERATURE. — Blau, Das altjiidische Zauberwesen, Strass- 
burg, 1898 [most interesting and useful]; Brecher, Das J'ran- 
scendentale, Magie und magische Heilarten im Talmud, Vienna, 
1850 [for gaining an insight into the connexion between demons 
and magic, according to Rabbinical notions, this book is indis- 
pensable}]; Franz Delitzsch, System der biblischen Psychologie, 
Leipzig, 1855; Edersheim, Z'he Life and Times of Jesus the 
Messiah®, chs. xiv. xxy., London, 1890 ; Eisenmenger, Entdecktes 
Judenthum, Dresden, 1893; Kohut, in Abhandlungen fiir die 
Kunde des Morgenlandes, vol. iv., issued by the ZDMG, Leip- 
zig, 1859, etc.; Schubert, Die Krankheiten und Storungen der 
menschlichen Seele; Stube, Jridisch-babylonische Zaubertexte 
Halle, 1895; Trench, Notes on the Miracles14, pp. 161-175; 
Weber, Jiidische Theologie auf Grund des Talmud und ver- 
wandter Schriften? (esp. § 54), Leipzig, 1897 [this most im- 
portant work is an improved edition of the earlier System 
der altsynagogalen palustinischen Theologie]; Wrede, ‘Zur 
Messiaserkenntnis der Damonen bei Markus,’ in ZNTW, 
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For the subsequent beliefs and superstitions about demons 
prevalent during the Middle Ages, and even up to the present 
day, a few references may be given out of a large number of 
works dealing with the subject :— 

In the arts. in JQR by Mr. Conybeare, already referred to, 
there is an admirable survey of the beliefs of the Church Fathers 
(viii. pp. 594-608, ix. pp. 59-72). Another work of M. Maury, 
who is one of the chief authorities on the subject, is his Croy- 
ances et légendes du moyen-dye, Paris, 1896. Andrew Lang 
deals with the psychology of the subject in his Making of Re- 
ligion, mentioned above; so too Delitzsch, System .. ., also 
referred to above. Two other books are, Nevins’ Demon Pos- 
session and allied Themes, New York, 1895; and Wall’s: Devils, 
a popular sketch of demons in ecclesiastical art, with good 
illustrations (London, 1904). 


W. O. E. OESTERLEY. 

DEN (Mt 21%°=Mk 11”%=Lk 19% oajrdaov 
[AnorGv]; elsewhere in the Gospels only Jn 11° to 
describe the tomb of Lazarus, jy 6é ow7dacov).—In 
estimating the meaning of our Lord’s declaration 
that the Temple had been made a den or cave of 
robbers, the immediate occasion of the words must 
be kept in view. It was the feast of the Passover, 
and the Temple courts were crowded by those who 
sold sheep, oxen, and pigeons, while the money- 
changers also carried on their trade. As no trace 
is found in the OT of such a market existing, it 
may be supposed it sprang up some time after the 
Captivity. It would plead for justification the 
needs of the new condition of the nation. Foreign 
Jews would thus be able to obtain on the spot both 
the Temple half-shekel required by the Law (Ex 
3013), and also animals necessary for sacrifice, pro- 
bably with the additional advantage that the latter 
would have an official guarantee of Levitical fitness 
for sacrifice, which must be obtained for any animal 
purchased elsewhere. 

The profits from these sources were enormous. 
Tt has been calculated that the annual income de- 
rived from money-changing can hardly have been 
less than £8000-£9000, while the sale of pigeons is 
specially referred to as furnishing alone a large 
annual income. These profits appear to have been 
largely, if not entirely, appropriated by the priests. 
Certain booths are frequently mentioned as belong- 
ing to the ‘sons of Hanan’ (Annas), and appear to 
have existed until about three years before the 
destruction of Jerusalem, when they were de- 
stroyed. Besides the mere fact that the Temple 
was made a house of merchandise (Jn 2'*), many 
passages in the Rabbinical writings appear to ind1- 
cate that the Temple market was notorious for 
dishonest dealings, upon which passages it has been 


* This was often the case during Christ’s lifetime (see Mk 
21 932, Lk 945, Jn 319 etc. etc.). 
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remarked (Speaker’s Com. in loc.) that the spaces 
in the court were probably let out_to traffickers 
at an exorbitant rate. The remembrance of this 
state of things gives new force to the quotation 
from Jer 7!! here used by our Lord. 

Josephus (c. Apion. ii. 24) writes: ‘The Temple ought to be 
common to all men, because He is the common God of all’ ; but, 
far from its being thus, it had become the possession of a few. 


“Ye gather together here money and animals, as robbers collect 
their booty in their den’ (Fritzsche, quoted by Lange). 


Those who ought to have been the first to teach 
others the sacredness of the place had seized upon 
it, as robbers would seize some den or cave in the 
‘mountains, in which they might maintain their 
unity for the purpose of spoil. See, further, art. 
TEMPLE in vol. ii. 


LITERATURE. —Edersheim, Life and Times of Jesus the 
Messiah, also The Temple, etc. ; Farrar, Life of Christ ; Deren- 
bourg, Hist. de Pal. ; and the Comm. ad loc. 


J. B. BRISTOW. 
DENARIUS.—See Money. 


DENIAL.—The verb dpveicOa, ‘to deny,’ is used 
in contrast with éuodoyeiv, ‘to confess’ (Mt 10% 
|| Lk 128, where drapveic@at is also employed ; cf. 
2 Ti 2”, where dpveioOa is used specially of the 
verbal denial of Christ, due to fear of suffering). As 
confession of Christ (wh. see) is the outward expres- 
sion of personal faith in Him, so denial of Him is 
(1) the withholding, (2) refusing, or (3) withdrawing 
such confession. In the first of these categories 


are included those who, like some members of the 
Sanhedrin (Jn 12%), believed on Christ, but did 
not confess Him ; in the second, those who did not 
believe on Him, and as a natural result did not 
confess Him; and, in the third, those who have 
confessed Him, but, through fear of men, deny 
Him in times of persecution. 


It is the third class 
to which reference is made in Mt 10% ‘ Whosoever 
shall deny me before men, him will I also deny 
before my Father which is in heaven.’ Open dis- 
avowal of faith in Christ (‘before men’) is taken 
as a clear indication of the offender’s attitude 
towards Him, and eventuates in his exclusion from 
the blessings of the perfected kingdom in heaven. 
Such disavowal must be deliberate and persistent, 
and is to be distinguished from a momentary lapse 
of personal weakness, like that of Simon Peter, 
which by timely repentance became the means of 
strengthening his character, and enabling him to 
strengthen others (Lk 22°), In the narrower and 
stricter sense, therefore, denial means public apos- 
tasy from faith in Christ, the guilt of which is 
visited with a punishment in exact correspondence 
with it. 

4. The discourse in which the great warning 
against denial is found (Mt 10!7-°3), and which was 
addressed to the Twelve in view of their Apostolic 
mission after the Resurrection, evidences its lateness 
by the serious situation depicted, in which exposure 
to the severest forms of persecution is contem- 
plated, including punishment in the synagogues, 
arraignment before Gentile tribunals, and death 
itself. It must belong at earliest to the period of 
growing opposition, and has been assigned to as 
late a date as the close of the ministry. The 
Second Evangelist places a portion of it in the 
eschatological discourse spoken on Olivet to the 
four disciples on the Wednesday or Thursday of 
Passion-week (Mk 138). Christ no doubt fore- 
told almost from the outset of His ministry that 
His disciples would be exposed to reproach and 
obloquy (Mt 5"), but the first intimation of serious 
opposition synchronizes with the first plain intima- 
tion of His own death (Mk 8%"), It was in prospect 
of the undisguised hostility awaiting them in con- 
nexion with their Apostolic mission that Christ 
cautioned His disciples against the danger of denial. 
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\ 
If He suffered death for claiming to be the Messiah 
(Mk 1451-4), it is evident that those who afterwards 
proclaimed Him as such must run the risk of sharing 
a fate like His. 

2. Due stress must be laid on the fact that the 
object of denial is the person of Christ, not simply 
His message or His words, which in any case derive 
their ultimate authority from His person. It is 
admitted that ‘ His earlier demand that men should 
fulfil the condition of participation in the Kingdom 
of God by repentance and trust in the message of 
salvation, became narrowed down afterwards to the 
demand that men should unite themselves to Him 
as the Messiah, and cleave fast to Him in trust’ 
(Wendt, Teaching, ii. 308). But the force of the con- 
cession is quite destroyed by the further represen- 
tation that ‘union to the person of the Messiah is 
nothing else than adherence to the message of the 
Kingdom of God brought by Him’ (p. 310.) This 
is to reduce the person of the Messiah to a compendi- 
ous formula for His teachings, and ignores the fact 
that, after the great confession at Caesarea Philippi, 
Christ grounded on His Messiahship a claim to 
absolute self-surrender and self-sacrifice (Mk 8%). 
Devotion to Himself is henceforward made the 
supreme test of discipleship, and the withdrawal of 
such devotion seals the doom of the offender here- 
after. We are ina region where personal relations 
and obligations are everything ; where the injury 
done by denial is not measured by the rejection of 
a message merely, but by the wound inflicted on 
One who has rendered unparalleled services. 

3. It is the rupture, though but for a moment, 
and without deliberate intention, of tender, inti- 
mate, personal ties by the act of the disciple, that 
renders the great denial of the chief Apostle so 
affecting an incident (Mt 26°, Mk 144 72) Lk 
Qopie Jn 2915-18-25-27) 5) His tall is the, moreesur 
prising by reason of Christ’s clear announcement 
of it beforehand, and Peter’s strong protestations 
of fidelity (Mt 26%" || Mk 14°, Lk 2256, cf. Jn 
13°"), Deep as the fall was, however, care must 
be taken not to exaggerate its criminality. That 
the thrice-repeated denial was dune to want of 
faith or devotion on the Apostle’s part, there is 
nothing to show. It was indeed ardent attach- 
ment to Christ that led him, after his hasty re- 
treat, to follow at a distance, and seek admission 
to the house of Annas, before whom the prelimin- 
ary examination of Christ took place. He was 
determined to keep near his Master, and it was 
doubtless this very determination that betrayed 
him into sin. When challenged in the porch by the 
maid who kept the door, he gave an evasive reply 
(Jn 18", Mk 14°), fearing that to own his disciple- 
ship would lead to his exclusion from the premises. 
When taunted later on with being a disciple by the 
rough servants gathered round the fire in the court- 
yard (Jn 18'*-*5), he denied it in more categorical 
fashion, hoping thereby to evade further remarks, 
and avoid the summary ejection which would have 
followed the detection of his previous falsehood. 
Having travelled so far on the downward path, it 
became well-nigh impossible to turn back, and on 
being charged by one of the kinsmen of Malchus 
with having been with Christ in the garden at the 
moment of the arrest, overcome by fear that he 
might be called to account for his rash act, he 
denied his Master for the third time, and backed 
up his denial with oaths and curses (Jn 18%, ef, 
Mt 2674), It has been suggested that his falsehoods 
would sit lightly on his conscience, on the ground 
that he felt justified in giving no kind of infor- 
mation about himself or his Master which might 
compromise a movement which he imagined was 
but temporarily arrested. He probably experi- 
enced no scruples in deceiving his Master’s enemies, 
especially as this seemed the only way of carrying 
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out his purpose to keep as near to Christ as possible 
without risk of detection. But when all due allow- 
ance is made for the excellency of his motives, his 
conduct is utterly indefensible. When he affirmed 
so confidently that he was ready to go to death, 
what he thought of was a public testimony to 
Christ, for whom he counted no sacrifice too great. 
‘ A great deed of heroism is often easier than loyalt 
in small things,’ and Peter, who had courage enough 
to defend his Master at the cost of his life, displayed 
lamentable weakness in a minor emergency. ‘The 
sound of cock-crow, announcing the approach of 
dawn, was a painful reminder that he had proved 
lacking in genuine fidelity, and false to the ledges 
so recently given. But that his love to Christ still 
remained the same, was abundantly evidenced by 
his subsequent act of sincere contrition. 
W.S. MONTGOMERY. 

DEPENDENCE.—4. The feeling which impels 
men to look up to, and depend upon, a Power higher 
and other than themselves is essentially human, 
universal, and, in the position which it occupies in 
their lives, most prominent. It supplies them 
with an intuitive hope, which is quickened by 
their sense of need and helplessness, that this 
Power will supply their wants, and fill the mysteri- 
ously void places of their being. This hope finds 
expression in the universal desire for communion 
with that Power by prayer, worship, sacrifice, and 
so on. Some of the most beautiful aspirations 
which breathe out of the Psalms of the Jewish 
Church are the outcome of men’s longing after 
and dependence upon God (ef. Ps 42. 737-8 108. 
139, ete.) ; and when the Psalmist sings ‘ My soul 
cleaveth (7723, LXX éxo\A76n) after thee’ (Ps 638), he 
is putting into words, suited to his own individual 
experience, the same idea which St. Paul says, 
in his address to the assembled Athenians, is 
universally human ({yretv rov Gedy, Ac 177). A 
direct relationship, which is personal, is every- 
where in the OT postulated (cf. e.g. Gn 57-4 69, 
Mal 2°, Am 3%) as existing between Jehovah and 
His people. On the one side is the Supreme Per- 
sonal Will which projects Itself into a world of 
created intelligences, either in the form of law 
objectively revealed (Dt 5°, cf. the prophetic for- 
mula, ‘Thus saith the Lord’), or in that form 
which, in the words of the writer of the Fourth 
Gospel, ‘coming into the world lightens every 
man’ (Jn 1°, cf. Ro 2%, Jer 31%). On the other, 
there is the being made in ‘ His own image’ (Gn 
{a= 5 9° ef. 1 Co 1), Ja 3°, Sir 17%, Wis 2%), 
whose life, touching His life 4t all points, owes its 
existence to the continued exercise of His will (cf. 
Aen h-1, 

We have here, not the antithesis of eternal and 
temporal, finite and infinite, so much as an em- 
hatic synthesis effected by a close personal re- 
ationship, in which we may say consists all that 
is essentially true in religion. The error into 
which Schleiermacher, for example, fell when he 
made religion consist in a feeling of dependence 


(Abhdngigkeit) on a Higher Power is obviously an. 


error of defect, as it leaves out of account the 
element of Personality just referred to (see his 
Christliche Glaube). At the same time it would 
be a mistake no less fatal to eliminate this feeling 
from the domain of man’s spiritual life ; for it is 
one of the ultimate realities of our being, finding 
expression in a variety of ways according to the 
individual life which is lived. 

2. The sense of dependence upon God is seen most 
clearly and fully in the life of Jesus Christ. It is 
focussed, as it were, in the story of the Incarnation, 
and in the circumstances in which the Incarnate 
life was passed from childhood onwards. In this, 
as in other respects, that life is the epitome of all 
that is true in the life of man. The time when 


the foreordained ‘mystery of God’ (1 Co 2!, ef. Eph 
3*° 61, Col 1°) should be revealed, depended on 
the wisdom and will of the Father (Gal 44, ef. Mk 
1°). The manner of its revelation was conditioned 
by the laws of motherhood (‘made of a woman, 
made under law,’ Gal 44, cf. hk 26 where the 
natural law of parturition is referred to explicitly), 
and the safety of the Divine Child’s life dependsd 
on the vigilance of Joseph (Mt 2-5) no less than 
on the maternal tenderness and love of His mother. 
His education was that of a Jewish child in a 
pious Jewish home, where the language spoken was 
the current ‘ Hebrew’ or Palestinian Aramaic (see 
a very useful article, ‘The Dialects of Palestine in 
the time of Christ,’ by Ad. Neubauer in Studia 
Biblica, vol. i. pp. 39-73 [Oxford]; with this we 
may compare a similar discussion by J. B. Mayor 
in his Rpistle of St. James), which was Jesus’ 
mother-tongue (cf. Mk 317 54 754 1436 1534, Jn 142, 
Mt 5”). In point of fact, it is not too much to 
say that He was governed in His earthly life, 
physical and intellectual, by the ordinary laws 
of nature. If He violated these laws, even in 
the interests of His work, He had to pay the 
penalty which nature inexorably demands (cf. 
Mt 44=Lk 44, Mk 11"=M¢t 2135, Jn 4° 1978, and 
Mt 8%). 

In the moral sphere we observe the same pheno- 
menon, which finds a prominent place in the 
Christological teaching of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews. Even as we are, so is He, ‘compassed 
with infirmity’ (5?). Like ourselves in all things, 
‘apart from sin,’ He suffered from the assaults of 
temptation (41°, cf. 218). He had, as we have, to 
learn slowly and with pain the moral virtue of 
obedience, notwithstanding the unique character of 
His Sonship (58). In Him also the law, by which 
alone progress is assured, exacted implicit sub- 
mission, although the lesson was hard (2”, ef. 5°, 
7). That Jesus was fully conscious of the neces- 
sity of this bitter experience is seen from His own 
saying, in which He defies the threatened persecu- 
tion of Herod, and which contains the same verb 
as is used in Hebrews, to denote the final cause of 
His sufferings (reAecobuar, Lk 13%), 

Even in the sphere of His mental life we find 
Him depending on the laws which govern intel- 
lectual growth universally. Side by side with His 
physical growth, as the Lukan narrative tells us, 
there was a corresponding expansion of His intel- 
lectual and spiritual faculties (Incods mpoéxomrev 
7H copia cai prexla cal xdpere x.7.d., Lk 2°, with 
which we may compare the words in v.*, where 
the participle mAnpovpevoy in conjunctica with cogla 
is a distinct assertion of continuous and gradual 
development). Nor have we any just reason to 
suppose that the operation of this law ceased at 
any given stage in His life. On the score of credi- 
bility it will be found as difficult to believe that 
gradual growth along these lines ever found a 
place in Jesus’ life, as to believe that it entered so 
completely into the warp and woof of His experi- 
ence that it accompanied Him all through His 
life, even to the very end (cf. art. ‘The Baptism, 
Temptation, and Transfiguration : A Study,’ in 
Ch. Quart. Rev., July 1901). There is no period in 
the life of Jesus when we can say, ‘at this point 
He ceased to learn, or to advance towards per- 
fection’ (redelwors, ef. ‘ Additional Note’ on He 2° 
in Westcott’s The Epistle to the Hebrews). His 
lesson was only finally ‘learned’ in its entirety 
when, yielding Himself unreservedly into His 
Father’s hands, He became ‘obedient unto death, 
yea, the death of the cross’ (Ph 2°), and ‘the 
author (atrios) of eternal salvation’ (He 5°) to all 
who are so far partakers of His Life that they too 
learn the meaning of perfect obedience (émaxko7). 
See art. ACCOMMODATION, p. 15. 
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In close connexion with what we have been saying is the 
repeated disavowal by Jesus of all intention to assert His own 
will (cf. ro dzanuc 70 éwov, Jn 530 638, see also Mt 2689. 42=Mk 1436 
=Lk 2242), His complete dependence on the will of His Father 
may, perhaps, suggest fewer difficulties to the student of Jesus’ 
life than His continuous insistence in setting that will, as it 
were, over against and above His own. At the same time we 
must remember that by this differentiation He deliberately 
reminds us, again and again, how complete His subordination, 
in the sphere of His human existence, has become, not only in 
word and deed, but also in His inner life of thought and inten- 
tion. He has laid aside the power of doing anything ‘ of himself’ 
(Jn 530), because the will of His Father is for Him the object of 
thought and loving service (671... Guta... 70 WeAnuu tov 
aiuLoyvros wt). The accomplishing of the work (4%4) which that 
will has put before Him is the nourishing sustenance (éuov 
Beinn) which is necessary for the building up of His life. ‘The 
will of God’ (76 GAnua rod Meo) is the sovereign objective of 
Jesus’ life, and perfect conformity to it in every point is the 
goal of His life’s work. Looking over the uses of the word 
Aveo in the NT, we find that it is almost universally used of 
the carrying out by others of the purposes of God, the accom- 
plishment in the world of that which the Divine will ordains for 
execution (for other usages of this word, see Jn 118, Lk 23%, 
etc.). It isin this sense pre-eminently that the word is used in 
connexion with Jesus’ work (cf. Jn 64%, where the will of God, 
in the redemption of humanity, is the object of the Incarnation, 
and furnishes the work which Jesus avowedly sets Himself to 
accomplish). We are thus not surprised at the transference of 
the words of Ps 40 to the work of Christ by the writer of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews ( [dev jxw tov rorjous +o UirAnuc cov, He 
109), who sees in this passage the aptest illustration of the 
object of Jesus’ life. 

3. This protracted and willing subordination on 
the part of Jesus had its final reward in that perfect 
harmony between His own and His Father’s will, 
which left no room, in the sphere of His human 
activity, for anything but the most complete com- 
munity of interests. Looking at this side of 
His life, we can appreciate the element in His 
teaching, so constantly emphasized, which in- 
sists on the lowliest and most complete self-sur- 
render in others. He, the Man Jesus, succeeded in 
bringing His human will into absolute conformity 
with that of His Father, and so He teaches men to 
. on earth’ (Mt 
6, cf. 26%=Lk 22%), Our right to participate in 
the privileges of that family relationship which 
Jesus is not ashamed to own (He 2") depends on 
the fidelity with which we enter, by our actions, 
into the spirit guiding His own work (see Mt 12°). 
This is the touchstone by which men shall be 
ultimately tested, and by which their right of 
entry into the Kingdom of heaven shall be decided 
(MiG 722): 

4. Nor must we forget that this phenomenon is 
observable in Jesus’ relation to His fellow-men. 
And here it is significant to note that, although 
always willing to exercise the prerogatives of His 
Divine Sonship in favour of the distressed, yet He 
never works a miracle on His own behalf. Lf He 
is hungry or thirsty, He trusts to the kindness and 
goodwill of others (Jn 47 1978, Mt 21!8f 427) Mk 
18-31)) The Jack of sympathy has a marked effect 
on the power of His ministrations (‘And he could 
there do no mighty work,’ Mk 6°), and He recog- 
nizes that, in certain cases at least, the exercise of 
His power of miraculous healing may be marred 
or promoted by the absence or presence of a sym- 
pathetic trust on the part of those with whom He 
is dealing (‘All things are possible to him that 
believeth,’ Mk 9%, see Mt 98%, with which we 
may also compare a remarkable extension, in the 
application of this rule to the sufferer whose friends 
stand sponsor, as it were, for his faith and trust 
[thy rictw airav, Mt 9*]). Indeed, the presence of 
a captious spirit in His hearers moved Him, on 
more than one occasion, to indignation or erief 
(cf. wer opyns, Mk 3°; euBpiuduwevos, Jn 11%), feelings 
which were also aroused in His breast by any 
action tending to stifle in others the expression of 
their trust in, and sympathy with, His work and 
Person (ef. the emphatic verb iyavdkrnoev, Mk 104) 

Closely allied to this is the impatience which Jesus shows 
with the spiritual dulness of His disciples (Mk 919, Jn 149 202 


pray, ‘May thy will be done. . 


) 
, 


Mt 2610, Mk 817-21 etc.). It appears sometimes as if, in His 
eagerness to discover the smallest germs of spiritual reciprocity, 
He would gaze into their very hearts. — In all the four Gospels 
the word Bere» (with compounds) is used to denote this 
anxiety on the part of Jesus (cf. e.g. imBarlbas «tra, Mk 1021 ; 
iuGrebas adress, Mk 1027, Mt 1996; see also Jn 142 and the 
pathetic use of the same verb in Mk 2261 (éveBaelev ra Tlerpw). 
For the use of the verb wrepi@aererbas, Which is almost confined 
to St. Mark, compare Mk 39=Lk 610, Mk 3341023. Even when 
dealing with the question of the profound, vital union of Him- 
self with those who believe in Him, Jesus is fully conscious that 
His work is conditioned by their attitude to Him. The im- 
perative clause ‘abide in me’ (Jn 154) is supplemented by 
another clause, which may be interpreted as containing a con- 
tingent promise, ‘I will on that condition abide in you,’ or, 
more probably, as a complementary imperative, ‘permit me to 
abide in you.’ In either case it is true to say that Jesus here 
recognizes and teaches the doctrine that ‘the freedom of man’s 
will is such that on his action depends that of Christ’ (see 
Plummer’s ‘St. John’ in Cambridge Greek Testament, in loc.). 

5. Not the least remarkable feature in the teach- 
ing of Jesus is that on which the writer of the 
Fourth Gospel lays particular stress. The union 
between Him and the Father is so complete, that 
He describes it as a mutual indwelling or co- 
existence (Jn 10% 141° 2°). He derives from the 
Father, as the ultimate source of each (Jn 16%), 
both the terms of the message He delivers (Jn 878 
716 1 éuh dcdax7H, 124°) and the power which renders 
His work ‘ coincident and coexistent with that of 
the Father’ (Jn 5!°, see Westcott’s Gospel of St. 
John, in loc.). Jesus refuses to claim the right or 
even the ability to act separately from the Father, 
and the character of His works is determined by 
the fact that it is not He Himself who is the 
author of them, but the Father dwelling in, speak- 
ing and acting through Him (ef. Jn 5% 14°). It is 
quite true, in a very real sense, to say with West- 
cott that ‘Christ places His work as co-ordinate 
with that of the Father, and not as dependent on 
it’; at the same time it is true in a sense no less 
real that ‘the very idea of Sonship involves . 
that of dependence,’ as will be seen if we refer to 
such phrases as am’ éuavrod (5°°), €& éwavrod (12%). 
What this phraseology implied, in the mind at 
least of the writer of the Fourth Gospel, will per- 
haps be better understood by observing his use of 
it in other connexions (ef. e.g. Jn 11°, where the 
‘prophecy’ of Caiaphas is made to depend for its 
validity on the ydp:cua inherent in the high priestly 
office ; see also 154 168, where the deeds done and 
the words spoken are relegated to a higher source 
than to the energy possessed by the actors). 

6. Another side of Jesus’ self-revelation as to the 
condition of dependence in which His spiritual life 
on earth was lived, is to be found in His doe- 
trine of our dependence upon Him. Just as He 
can do nothing ‘of himself,’ but traces the source 
of His manifold activities to the mutual indwell- 
ing of the Father and Himself, so He tells His 
disciples they are powerless for good if they are 
‘apart from® Him (xwpils euod ot dvvacbe roveiv ovdér, 
Jn 15°). He is the derived source of their vital 
energy in the same sense that the tree is the 
source of the fruit-bearing life of its branch. It is 
significant that this writer uses the same verb and 
preposition (uévew év) to express the nature of the 
union of the Father and Jesus, and that of Jesus 
and those who believe in Him (ef. 142 154 ete. ). 
The words of St. Paul to the Athenians, ‘In him 
we live and move and have our being’ (Ac 17°), are 
as true of Jesus as they are of all the children of 
men, ‘for both he that sanctifieth and they that 
are sanctified are all of one’ (é& évés, He 2"). It is 
this very likeness (duoiwua, Ph 27, ef. He 21) ot 
nature which makes interdependence, in the sphere 
of active work, between Christ and believers a pro- 
minent feature in all sound Christologies (cf. Mk 
16", 1 Co 3°, 2.Co 61). The well-known Pauline 
év Xpiorp (ef. 2Co 57, 1 Co 15%, Col 1% ete.) is 
balanced by the no less Pauline Xpioros év tyuiv (Ro 
8™, Co 1%, cf. Eph 31’, Gal 2), 
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Life in Christ is the normal condition of re- 
deemed humanity (1 Co 15%). As the head is the 
seat of the vital functions in the human body, and 
without the head the body is helpless and lifeless, 
so Christ is the source of the Church’s life and 
energy (Eph 4%, Col 18 2 etc.). Her capacity 
for development springs directly from Him, con- 
sidered in relation to His place in her constitution 
(Eph 2”), and it is impossible even to conceive of 
the Church apart from this relationship (1 Co 3"). 
‘The Head,’ ‘the chief corner-stone,’ ‘the founda- 
tion,’ are the principal Pauline formule used by 
the Apostle to picture the mysterious nature of a 
union upon which the very existence of the Church 
depends. The symbol of the marriage relation- 
ship, with all the consequences involved, is not only 
found in the Johannine idealism (Rev 197 212 aS 
but discovers itself underlying St. Paul’s ideas as 
to the nature of the tie which binds the Church to 
Christ, in its aspect both of loving equality (Eph 
57) and of dependent subordination (Eph 5™-*), 


Relative to what we have been saying, it may not be amiss to 
recall the difficult words of St. Paul, which emphasize this side 
of a mysterious truthh—‘Now I... fill up on my part that 
which is lacking of the afflictions of Christ in my flesh for His 
body’s sake, which is the Church’ (Col 124, cf. the strange trans- 
lation of this sentence in Moffatt’s The Historical New Testa- 
ment?). It is as if the Apostle said that Christ is still, in a 
certain sense, subject to His Father’s disciplinary control (cf. 
Ac 94, Jn 151£), where the Father, as the husbandman, prunes 
the branches, and consequently the tree out of which the 
branches grow. The tribulations and disappointments which 
the Church experiences from age to age are manifestations of 
the same spirit of unbelief and opposition encountered by 
Jesus during His work on earth (Jn 151821171416), Nor ought 
we to be surprised if we observe this continued display of 
hostility in one form or another, because Jesus Himself knew 
that it would be so, and that He was the object of opposition. 
He said that the world would hate to accept the directing 
influence of that body which professes to derive its life directly 
from His Life (cf. Lk 622 2117, Mt 1022 249, 1 P 221 413f.), 

The other side of the same truth is not forgotten by Jesus, 
who taught that the conscious recognition of His claims over 
the lives of His followers, and the consequent acts of goodwill 
towards the latter, will not escape His notice (cf. tv évonars ors 
Xpirrod tert, Mk 941, and eis cvouae wabyrov, Mt 1042). See also 
Mt 2549-45, where, in His solemn portraiture of the Judgment 
Day, Jesus emphasizes the great truth of His self-identification 
with all who have their lives grounded in Him (cf. rovrwy ray 
GderAgay Lov tay tAeyiorwy, V.49), 


7. We must not close our consideration of this 
subject without referring to a feature of the Chris- 
tian life which is supplementary to and dependent 
upon the foregoing. The life of the believer is not 
bounded by his own immediate interests, although 
as an individual that life is immeasurably enriched 
and ennobled by its personal contact with, and 
share in, the Incarnate Life of Jesus Christ. In 
the parables of the Vine and the Good Shepherd 
He leads to the conclusion that all His disciples 
stand in a relationship to each other of the closest 
kind. There is an interdependence between them 
which springs out of their common relationship to 
Christ their Head. This truth is especially dwelt 
on by St. Paul in his reasoning on the variety of 
work but unity of purpose which characterizes the 
lives of professing Christians considered in their 
corporate capacity, and as constituent parts of a 
great whole. No individual life can be considered 
as self-centred in the sense of its being indepen- 
dent of the lives of its fellows. However uncon- 
scious one may be of the fact, it nevertheless 
remains true that no single member of ‘ the body 
of Christ’ (cGya Xpiorod) is unaffected by the 
fortunes of its brethren. Various as are the func- 
tions of the parts, vital as is the dependence of 
each on Him in whom their common life has its 
roots, it is still the truth that the fulness of the 
life of every individual is affected by the joy or 
the sorrow, the strength or the weakness, of every 
other (cf. 1 Co 127, Gal 37%, Col 3", Eph 3¥*). 
The recognition of this common share in the one 
higher life is necessary as affording scope for 


the exercise of the greatest of all human virtues 
() ayarn, 1 Co 13%), 

The incapability of fully appreciating this fea- 
ture of Jesus’ teaching, which is ultimately bound 
up with His ideals and aspirations, will largely 
account for the signal failure of Christendom to 
realize that spiritual as well as visible unity of life 
and purpose to which He looked forward in the 
later stages of His ministry. Oneness is just the 
characteristic which cannot be predicated of the 
Christian community. More especially is this the 
case if we consider the nature of the oneness 
aspired after by Jesus for His followers—a oneness 
which has its roots in the Divine life, and ‘in 
which each constituent being is a conscious ele- 
ment in the being of a vast whole’ (iva Gow reredew- 
pévot els &v, Jn 17%, cf, vv.1+ 2-22, Ro 125, 1 Co 12%; 
see also Westcott’s Gospel of St. John, p. 246 f.). 

The opening years of the twentieth century give 
promise of a profounder realization of this Divine 
idea; and the craving after unity, in some sense 
at least, may issue in a truer conception of the 
inter-relations of Christian people, in a real syn- 
thesis of the individual’s freedom and his subordina- 
tion and dependence as a member of that which is 
essentially one whole (ef. dru els dpros, év cGpa of 
tool écuev, 1 Co 10"). Perhaps it is not without 
significance that, in recording the prayer of Jesus 
for His Church, St. John uses the present tense of 
the verbs mioredw and ywidoxw (Jn 177-3), which 
points to the ultimate, albeit gradual, acquirement 
by ‘the world’ of that faith and knowledge which 
the spectacle of a union so vital and so profound 
is calculated to impart 
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J. R. WILLIS. 

DERELICTION.—Mt 27%= Mk 15**. About three 
o’clock in the afternoon, when Jesus had hung for 
six hours on the cross, the bystanders were startled 
by a loud cry from the meek Sufferer: Hii, Eli, 
lama ‘dzabhtani,* ‘My God, my God, why hast 
thou forsaken me?’ It was a sentence from that 
psalm which, says Tertullian,t ‘contains the whole 
Passion of Christ.? What was it that wrung from 
His lips that exceeding bitter cry? The Evangel- 
ists have not drawn the veil aside and revealed 
what was passing in the Redeemer’s soul, and it 
becomes us to refrain from curious speculation, 
and recognize that there is here an impenetrable 
mystery. Yet it is right that we should seek to 
enter into it so far as we may, if only that we 
may realize its greatness and be delivered from 
belittling thoughts. , 

An explanation has been sought mainly along 
two lines. (1) Jesus was standing in the room of 
sinners and enduring vicariously the wrath of 
God. This opinion is at once unscriptural and 
irrational. It was indeed possible for God to inflict 


* pg 921 ypaiy mpd vy ody. For “iy Mt. gives Aram, ‘Inpay 
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upon Jesus the punishment which is due to 
sinners; but it is inconceivable that He should 
have transferred His wrath from them to Him— 
as it were saying, ‘I will be angry with Him 
instead of them.’ Jesus never endured the wrath 
of God. ‘We do not suggest,’ says Calvin,* ‘that 
God was ever His adversary or angry with Him. 
For how should He be angry with His beloved 
Son in whom His mind rested?’ At every step 
of His progress through the world He was the 
beloved Son, and He was never so well pleasing 
to the Father as in that hour when He hung a 
willing victim on the cross, ‘obedient even unto 
death’ (Ph 28). His sacrifice for the sin of the 
world was not merely His death ; it was His entire 
life of unspotted holiness and vicarious love (cf. 
He 914). His death was not the whole of His 
sacrifice, but the consummation of it. He bore 
the sin of the world from Nazareth to Calvary, 
and, if God was angry with Him at the last, He 
must have been angry with Him all along. 

(2) Jesus was not really forsaken by God, but 
His soul was clouded by the anguish of His flesh 
and spirit, and His faith, hitherto victorious, gave 
way. ‘We have here,’ says Meyer, ‘the purely 
human feeling that arises from a natural but 
momentary quailing before the agonies of death, 
in every respect similar to that which had been 
experienced by the author of the psalm.’ It was 
a ‘subjective feeling,’ and there was no ‘actual 
objective desertion on the part of God.’ This 
explanation is very inadequate. At the ninth 
hour the worst was over, and the end was at hand. 
It is incredible that He should have faltered then 
after enduring the sharpest pangs with steadfast 
fortitude. Whatever His dereliction may have 
meant, it was no mere subjective feeling, but an 
objective reality, and it came from God. 

According to the Wolfenb. Fragm., the cry of Jesus was a 
despairing confession that His cause was lost: God had failed 
Him. But He had foreseen the cross all along. See CRUCIFIXION. 
According to Renan, it was wrung from His lips by the ingrati- 
tude of men: ‘He repented suffering for a worthless race.’ The 
dogion is indubitably authentic ; it is one of Schmiedel’s ‘ abso- 
lutely credible passages’ (Encyc. Bibl. art. ‘Gospels,’ § 139). 

If Jesus was indeed the eternal Son of God, 
‘bearing our sins in his body on the tree’ (1 P 2*4), 
it is in no wise strange that His experience at that 
awful crisis should lie beyond our ken; but some 
light is shed upon the mystery by the profound 
truth, so often reiterated in the NT, that it was 
necessary for Him, in order that He might redeem 
the children of men, to be identified with them in 
every particular of their sorrowful condition. That 
He might ‘redeem us from the curse of the law’ 
it was necessary that He should be ‘made a curse 
for us’ (Gal 3%); ‘it behoved him in every 
respect to be made like unto his brethren, that 
he might prove a merciful and faithful High 
Priest’; and it is because ‘he hath himself 
suffered, having been tempted,’ that ‘he is able 
to succour them that are being tempted’ (He 
217-18), The uttermost strait in human experience 
is the passage through the valley of the shadow 
of death, and nothing but the sense of God’s 
presence can relieve its horror (cf. Ps 234). Had 
Jesus enjoyed the consciousness that God was 
with Him in that dread extremity, He would have 
been exempted from the most awful experience of 
the children of men, and His sympathy would 
have failed us precisely where it is most needed. 
And therefore the sense of the Father’s presence 
was withheld from Him in that awful hour. 

It was not necessary to this end that the Father 
should be angry with Him. When the eternal 
Son of God became man, He was made in every 
respect like unto His brethren; and what differ- 
entiated Him from them was the closeness of His 

* Instit. ii. 16, § 11. 
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intimacy with God and the singular graces where- 
with God endowed Him. He had a uniqte ac- 
quaintance with the Father’s purposes, but He 
had this because the Father showed Him all things 
which He did (Jn 5°); He had marvellous wisdom, 
but it was the Father’s gift (71°17): ‘the word 
which ye hear is not mine, but the Father’s that 
sent me’ (144) ; He wrought miracles, but of Him- 
self He could do nothing (5): ‘the Father abiding 
in me doeth his works’ (14%). ‘God,’ says St. 
Peter, ‘anointed him with the Holy Spirit and 
with power,’ and ‘he went about doing good, and 
healing all that were under the tyranny of the 
devil; because God was with him’ (Ac 10%). Had 
the Father at any moment refrained from His 
ministration and left Him alone, Jesus would have 
been even as the rest of the children of men. 
And thus is revealed something of the mystery of 
the Dereliction. That He might be one with the 
children of men in their uttermost strait, the 
communion of God was withheld from His beloved 
Son, and He passed through the valley of the 
shadow of death alone, without that presence 
which had hitherto cheered and supported Him 
(cf. Jn 16%”). 


LITERATURE.—Bruce, Humiliation of Christ, Lect. vii. ; Dale, 
Atonement, Note G; Wendt, Lehre Jesu [Eng. tr. ii. p. 249 f.]; 
Meyer on Mt 2746; Expos. Times, iv. [1893] 511ff.; Fairbairn, 
Studies in the Life of Christ, ‘The Crucifixion’; Mrs. Browning, 
Cowper's Grave. DAVID SMITH. 
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DESIRE.—‘ Our nature corresponds to our ex- 
ternal condition. Without this correspondence 
there would be no possibility of any such thing as 
human life and human happiness: which life and 
happiness are, therefore, a result from our nature 
and condition jointly : meaning by human life, not 
living in the literal sense, but the whole complex 
notion commonly understood by these words’ 
(Butler’s Analogy, pt. i. ch. 5, §1). This is one 
of the observations of Bishop Butler in which he 
anticipates the conclusions of modern science. 
The nature of man corresponds to external nature ; 
organ and environment, faculty and its sphere of 
operation are in correspondence. Man is in rela- 
tion to the world in which he lives, and his whole 
life is a process of adaptation to the life of the Uni- 
verse. All the endowments of his nature, whether 
intellectual, emotional, or volitional, whether they 
are bodily or mental, may fruitfully be looked at 
as teleological, as a means towards the great end 
of living. The teleological relation begins in the 
individual ere consciousness awakens in him, and 
he is so constituted that he acts in relation to the 
environment ere he can consciously adapt himself 
to it. Even consciousness may be looked at as 
part of a process of adaptation. Bishop Butler 
also remarks that ‘the several external objects 
of the appetites, passions, and affections, being 
present to the senses, or offering themselves to the 
mind, excite emotions suitable to their nature’ 
(Zc. ch. 4, §1). In his view there is not only a 
general correspondence between man and his en- 
vironment, but a special adaptation between the 
several aspects of nature and the particular char- 
acteristics of man, Appetites have their objects, 
and these objects excite emotions in man suitable 
to their nature. Passions and affections have also 
their objects and their suitable emotions. Every 
external object makes its own appeal, and the in- 
ward nature of man makes a response in corre- 
spondence with the appeal. Nor toe the Bishop 
limit the meaning of the word ‘object’ to those 
things which appeal to man directly through his 
senses, and which are presented to him, as it were, 
ready made. That there are such objects it is not 
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necessary to affirm. But the objects which appeal 
to man are not limited to those which nature pre- 
sents to him. Within the range of his interests 
are included not only the world as it is presented 
to perception, but the world as it has been trans- 
formed by human reflexion, as it is filled with the 


achievement of the ages, and pervaded by the life, 


the imagination, and the reflexion of man. Objects 
are not merely what is presented to the senses, 
but what is presented to man as constituted by 
the experience of the race, by the education of the 
individual, by the results of art, science, poetry, 
philosophy, and theology,—in short, by all the 
wide interest with which man has invested the 
world of his experience. Appetites have their re- 
spective objects, though even the appetite of a 
rational being has something which transcends 
sense, and even into appetite may enter that ele- 
ment of infinity with which a rational being invests 
all his objects. w 
Coming more closely to the subject, we take a 
description of Desire from Professor Mackenzie: 
‘In the case of what is strictly called desire, there 
is not merely the consciousness of an object, with 
an accompanying feeling of pleasure and pain, but 
also a recognition of the object as a good, or as 
an element in a more or less clearly detined end’ 
(Manual of Ethics*, p. 46). Three elements appear 
in this description. There is, first, the conscious- 
ness of an object; there is, second, the feeling of 
pleasure and of pain ; and there is, third, the recog- 
nition of the object as a good, or as an element in 
a defined end. If all these elements are involved 
in Desire, then Desire can be experienced only by 
beings who live a reflective life. They must be 
conscious beings ; they must have the consciousness 
of an object, and be able to associate that object 
with pleasure and pain; and they must be able to 


reflect on the object, and judge it to be a good, or 


an element in a defined end. It may be well to 
shave a term the meaning of which is such as has 
been defined by Professor Mackenzie ; but is Desire 
such a term? Isitso in the ordinary use of lan- 
guage, or is it so in the accepted use of psycho- 
logical writers? What of those writers who define 
the good in terms of pleasure and of pain? If we 
were to accept the definition of the term Desire as 
it is set forth by Professor Mackenzie, we should 
be constrained to say that the presence of Desire 
always involves the action of reflective judgment, 
the presence of ideas or trains of ideas to conscious- 
ness, and a comparison of possible processes which 
might lead to the accomplishment of a wished-for 
end. Asa consequence, weshould be compelled to 
shut out from the region of Desire not only all the 
lower forms of life, but also all those people who 
do not live a reflective life. It seems, then, that 
the definition of Desire given by Professor Mac- 
kenzie is an ideal one. It describes Desire as it is 
felt by a fully developed, reflective consciousness, 
a consciousness in possession of trains of ideas, and 
of the world as built up of such mental attain- 
ments and experiences. Along the whole course 
of mental growth, from the first beginnings of 
conscious life up to the complete attainment of 
self-mastery, Desire may be considered to be pre- 
sent, and to afford a ground of action. As a defini- 
tion of life must include all living things, so a 
detinition of Desire must include every feeling 
which in common language can lay claim to be a 
desire. There is an element of desire in every case 
in which there is subjective selection, or rejection 
of one object and the preference of another. In 
the simplest mental experience, even in those in 
which the living being reacts against the environ- 
ment, whether it means the avoidance of pain or 
the attainment of pleasure, there is the germ of 
desire. Movements that result in pleasure attract 
VOL. I.—29 


attention. Movements which procure the removal 
of pain, and become inseparably associated with 
that result, are elements in the making of a world, 
and that world grows into the world of Desire. It 
may be that reactions against the environment 
correspond to stages in the growth of mind, so 
that we might properly ascribe Desire to movements 
for the attainment of objects of which the organism 
is aware through the senses; but it is not neces- 
sary for us to enter into the discussion of that 
topic. As Dr. Ward says, ‘Provided the cravings 
of appetite are felt, any signs of the presence of 
pleasurable objects prompt to movements for their 
enjoyment or appropriation. In these last cases 
we have action determined by perceptions. The 
cases in which the subject is incited to action by 
ideas as distinct from perceptions, require a more 
detailed consideration ; such are the facts mainly 
covered by the term ‘‘desire”’ (art. ‘Psychology,’ 
Eneyc. Brit.® vol. xx. p. 73.). 

Without entering on the question as to whether 
action can be determined by perceptions, or the 
further question as to whether there can be per- 
ceptions apart from something like ideation, we 
are disposed to contend that where there is aware- 
ness of an object, and a movement towards the 
appropriation of it, there must be the rudiments of 
Desire. It isnot necessary, however, to discuss the 
matter, for it is not to be questioned that by ideas, 
and trains of ideas, and ideas, as Dr. Ward points 
out, ‘sufficiently self-sustaining to form trains that 
are not wholly shaped by the circumstances of the 
present—entirely new possibilities of action are 
opened up’ (p. 74). Ideas and trains of ideas form 
elements in shaping a world of desire. It is not 
possible to mark off the area where these properly 
begin, any more than we can delimit the sphere 
of intellection, and say where it begins. But for 
our purpose it is sufficient that the presence of 
reflective thought does mark a terminus; on one 
side there is mental action of a simpler sort, and 
on the other side the fulness of a reflective life. 
But apparently there is desire on both sides. 

Taking the definition of Professor Mackenzie as 
a goal and an ideal, we ask, In what ways have 
thinkers looked at Desire in the past, and what is 
the view they take of it in the present hour? To 
set this forth with fulness would be a great task. 
For Desire, the analysis of it, and the place assigned 
to it, mark off the schools of philosophy from each 
other, and, according as they view it, it gives the 
keynote to different systems of ethics. From the 
time of the beginnings of Greek thought down to 
the present time, the attempt to find a sufficient 
definition of Desire has ever been renewed, and at 
present the old controversy between Plato and the 
Sophists has its counterpart in the controversy 
between Green and his supporters on the one 
hand, and Sidgwick and the various supporters of 
Hedonism on the other. Both the theory of know- 
ledge and the theory of conduct are involved in the 
discussion of the question. 

One of the many debts which the world owes to 
Socrates is the introduction of the conception of a 
supreme end of life. That there is one end which 
all men seek, and that every action must be judged 
by reference to that end, brought unity into man’s 
conception of human life. Up to the time of 
Socrates men had thought of conduct as obedience 
to certain practical rules, useful from the point of 
view of prudence. ButSocrates showed that men’s 
thoughts and actions must be guided by their 
desire for something which they regarded as desir- 
able. Rules were simply the ways by which the 
desirable end could be obtained. Illustrations of 
this principle abound in the statements ascribed 
to Socrates. A religious man desires to win the 
approbation of the gods; a just man is persuaded 
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that the practice of justice will bring satisfaction ; 
a man seeks knowledge because it is a satisfaction 
to know. Thus, in all departments of life there 
is some desirable end, and the thought of a desir- 
able end actually defines Desire as it appears to 
Socrates. 

Whilea great advance wasmade when the thought 
of a supreme end of life dawned on the human 
mind, yet the question arose as to the nature of 
the i and it received different answers. Is the 
end pleasure, or a pleasurable state of feeling? Is 
it the avoidance of pain, or is it indifference to, 
or superiority over, both pleasure and pain? Is 
pleasure—pain, or indifference to pleasure—pain, or 
any other description of the end of life something 
to be referred to and determined by the individual 
man, or must we bring the thought of common life 
to bear on the solution of the problem? If we 
refer to the individual man the power of deciding 
what is the end of life and what is desirable as a 
means to that end, are we to think of the end in 
terms of pleasure as it appears to the cultured 
man, a man who is familiar with ideas and trains 
of ideas, or are we to think of pleasure as it 
appears to the natural man? All these questions 
were keenly debated in the schools of Greece, and 
all of them have a bearing on the definition of 
Desire. 

Nor is it easy to say what are the views of the 
reat masters of Greek thought on the question of 
esire. It is perhaps comparatively easy to say 

what were the views of Aristippus or of Epicurus, 
but not so easy to say what were the views of Plato 
or of Aristotle. Still a brief description may be 
useful. Wequote from Dr. Jowett. ‘Plato, speak- 
ing in the person of Socrates, passes into a more 
ideal point of view, and expressly repudiates the 
notion that the exchange of a less pleasure for a 
greater can be the exchange of virtue. Such virtue 
is the virtue of ordinary men who live in the 
world of appearance ; they are temperate only that 
they may enjoy the pleasure of intemperance, and 
courageous from fear of danger. Whereas the 
philosopher is seeking after wisdom and not after 
pleasure, whether near or distant : he is the mystic, 
the initiated, who has learned to despise the body, 
and is yearning all_his life long for a truth which 
will hereafter be revealed to him. In the Republic 
(ix. 582) the pleasures of knowledge are affirmed to 
be superior to other pleasures, because the philo- 
sopher so estimates them; and he alone has had 
experience of both kinds. In the Philebus, Plato, 
although he regards the enemies of pleasure with 
complacency, still further modifies the transcendent- 
alism of the Phwdo. For he is compelled to confess, 
rather reluctantly, perhaps, that some pleasures, 
a.e. those which have no antecedent pains, ‘claim a 
place in the scale of goods’ (Jowett’s Plato, vol. iv. 
p. 29f.). Plato rejects the view that pleasure is 
necessarily preceded by pain. ‘True pleasures are 
those which are given by beauty of colour and 
form, and most of those which arise from smells; 
those of sound, again, and in general those of 
which the want is painless and unconscious, and 
the gratification afforded by them palpable to 
sense and unalloyed with pain’ (Philebus, 51 A, 
Jowett’s tr.). He prepared the way for the fuller 
analysis of pleasure and desire which we owe to 
Aristotle, for he showed that pleasures which 
accompany the active discharge of function are 
pleasant in themselves; the pleasures which are 
truly desirable are the pleasures of the wise, all 
others are a shadow only (Rep. 583 B). Thus Plato 
rejects the earlier theories of movement and re- 
plenishment, distinguishes pleasures that are pre- 
ceded by pain and want as pleasant only by con- 
trast, and as it were by accident, from’ those 
pleasures which accompany active discharge of 
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function ; and he sets forth as the only true pleasure 
the pleasure of the good man. Pleasure, according 
to Plato, is always a process towards the normal 
condition of a subject, and is never in itself an end. 
The absence of finality from pleasure proves that 
pleasure taken by itself could never be the end of 
life. The treatment of pleasure and pain is con- 
ducted by Plato always from a moral point of view. 

While Aristotle builds so far on the results of 
the analysis of Plato, yet he is dissatisfied with 
the argument that pleasure cannot be the swummum 
bonum because it is a mere process towards an end. 
Pleasure, he contends, is an évépyeca ; 1t arises from 
the unimpeded operation of our faculties ; it arises 
when an organ which acts perfectly comes into 
contact with its appropriate object, just as pain is . 
the outcome of thwarted action on the part of 
either a sensitive or an intellectual faculty (Zth. 
Nic. vii. 12, 1153. 13). The moral value of the 
feelings of pleasure and pain arises, says Aristotle, 
out of the fact that by means of them man passes 
from a state of a merely cognitive and intellectual 
being, and becomes a moral and active being. ‘It 
is when the sense perceives something as pleasant 
or painful that the mind affirms or denies it, pur- 
sues or avoids it’ (ili. 7. 2, 431. 8). Aristotle has 
ever before him the unity and wholeness of human 
nature. He is never merely intellectual, and is 
never wholly practical. He always lays stress on 
the correspondence between the speculative and the 
practical sides of human nature. Truth and error 
in the intellectual sphere become good and evil in 
the moral sphere. What the mind affirms as truth 
and error in the intellectual sphere becomes pursuit 
and avoidance in the practical sphere. In both 
spheres the mind is active. Impressions in the 
cognitive sphere become, through the activity of 
the subject, objects of cognition ; feelings of pleasure 
and pain, through a similar activity of the subject, 
are translated into objects of desire or aversion ; 
become motives to action. 

Two main factors, according to Aristotle, enter 
into the conative nature of man. It is difficult 
within our limits to expound this fully. But, briefly, 
it is that Desire and Reason must co-operate in 
order that a moral conclusion may be carried into 
effect. Moral choice or mpoaipecis may be described 
as vols dpextixés, reason stimulated by desire, or 
dpekts StavonTixyH, desire guided by understanding. 
The significant part of the view is that both the 
irrational and the rational elements must act to- 
gether ; desire and reason are constant elements in 
distinctive moral action. For the merely logical 
understanding never leads to action. Reason, as 
mere reasoning, 1s powerless to shape the will, and 
mere appetite is quite as powerless. In order to 
cause action, pleasure and pain must be translated 
into the higher forms of Good and Evil. Desire 
must always have an object (épexrixdy 52 ovK dvev 
garvracias (433°. 28)); but the object of desire deter- 
mines conduct only when thought has marked it 
out, defined it, and in a word constituted it (7d 
OpeKTLKoy KivEt oD vonOAva # paytacOAvar (433°. 12)). 

“The true object of consciousness in this union of desire and 
reason is not two objects,—one of desire, another of reason,—it is 
one single common force which finally becomes the principle of 
action. And when we ask how this object of our final wish is 
framed, the answer must be, that it is so through the agency of 
reason. Ultimately, and transcendently in fact, there is no 
difference between the object of thought and the object of wish; 
the Sovarrey and the vonréy are merely different aspects of one and 
the same great generality. Even in our own experience it is 
thought which determines desire : and the principle and starting- 
point of conduct turns out to be an exercise of reason. And when 
Aristotle proceeds to state more definitely what is this object of 
perfect wish which thus determines and regulates our natural 
desires, he becomes still more of an idealist. For while the 
object of wish to any individual is but the apparent and relative 
good, still to a perfect man it is the absolute ideal good: and 
the aim of life comes to be an attempt to make our practical 
Yiews in life elevate themselves to the full height of the absolute 
ideal of goodness. . . . The same writer who reproduces Plato's 
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idea of good as the constructive reason which gives both know- 
ledge and reality to things, now finds the determining aim of con- 
duct in an absolute ideal which constitutes the pattern to which 
morality must raise itself’ (Aristotle's Psychology in Greek and 
English, with Introduction and Notes, by Edwin Wallace, M.A., 
Introduction, p. exxiii f.). . 


We quote from Mr. Wallace, whose work represents the high- 
water mark of Aristotelian exposition, as it sets forth in brief 
space an Interpretation of Aristotle which deserves study. It 
may be that Mr. Wallace has read Hegel into Aristotle, but in 
the present case he is right in saying that for Aristotle the world 
of desire is a rational world, and that the ground of conduct is 
the union of desire and reason. In short, the view of Aristotle 
corresponds to the definition of desire set forth by Professor 
Mackenzie. ‘It is then,’ says Aristotle, ‘on good grounds that 
people have viewed as springs of action these two faculties of 
desire and practical intellect : for the faculty of desire has itself 
a motive force, and the intellect excites to action just in so far 
as the object of desire supplies it with a starting-point: just 
as, similarly, imagination when it moves to action does not do 
so independently of desire. The spring of action thus resolves 
itself into one single thing, viz. the object of desire’ (Wallace’s 
tr. p. 179). 

As to the question whecher animals can have 
desires, Aristotle decides that ‘no animal can have 
the faculty of desire unless it have imaginative 
power’ (Wallace, p. 183); but then, as imaginative 
power is connected with the reason or the senses, 
so animals may have the imaginative power con- 
nected with the senses, and thus have what can 
be designated desires. But they do not possess the 
kind of desire which forms itself as the conclusion 
of syllogism, so that their desire is destitute of 
any faculty of deliberation. ‘In the case of men, 
however, sometimes the images of sense overcome 
and move the rational volition ; sometimes, as in 
incontinence, two things overcome and stir up one 
another, desire thus following on desire, much as 
a ball that players toss about ; but the normal and 
natural course is always that in which the superior 
course of reason is the more supreme and stimulates 
to action’ (pp. 184-185). Desire thus, according 
to Aristotle, implies deliberation, choice, the use 
of means towards an end. In a significant passage 
in the Nicomachean Ethics he says (we quote the 
paraphrase of Sir A. Grant): ‘If the object of 
purpose is that which, being in our power, we 
desire after deliberation, purpose will be a desire 
of things in our power. Aiter deliberating we 
decide, and form a desire in accordance with our 
deliberation’ (Grant’s Aristotle's Ethics, vol. ii. 

. 23). Desire ranges, according to Aristotle, 
through all life. Wherever life is in presence of 
an object there is rudimentary desire. The animal 
world feels it in presence of an object present to its 
senses. A self-conscious being feels desire in pro- 
portion to its realization of self, and to its realiza- 
tion of the objects as existing in an ordered world. 
It is possible to regard the teaching of Aristotle as 
containing in itself the fuller analysis of desire 
as that analysis has been conducted by English 
Hedonists and by the EngJish Neo-Hegelians. 

Were there space, it would be instructive to 
trace the analysis of desire, or rather the descrip- 
tion of desire, in subsequent philosophical specu- 
lation. But that would far exceed our limits. 
Nor is it necessary, for there is not much to be 
added to the result won by Aristotle until we come 
to the Utilitarian school of England. Some valu- 
able remarks occur in x eo Ethics, but the 
current of modern speculation on the topic was 
set agoing by Hobbes. For the marek | of the 

rocess, readers may be referred to Professor 

Watson’s (Kingston, Canada) Hedonistic Theories, 
and to Dr. Albee’s (Cornell University) A History 
of English Utilitarianism. In addition to the 
account of the main ethical theory known as 
Utilitarianism, and a criticism of it, there will be 
found in these able books a particular account of 
that doctrine we have immediately in hand. In 
the posthumous work of Professor Green, Prolego- 
mena to Ethics, there is a lengthened and incisive 
analysis of Desire ; and in the posthumous work of 
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Professor Sidgwick, The Ethics of T. H. Green, 
Herbert Spencer, and J. Martineau, as also in the 
various editions of the Methods of Ethics, we find 
a criticism of Green. These two works represent 
the most recent, as they also represent the most 
searching, accounts of Desire which can be found in 
the whole range of philosophical speculation. 

In the analysis of Desire, as in the analysis of 
Knowledge, the work of Locke was epoch-making. 
He stated the problem in a form which occupied 
the thoughts of all his successors in England. 
Berkeley, Hume, Hariley, Tucker, Stuart Mill, 
and Spencer are in the succession, and all of them 
attack the problem os the will from the point of 
view of pleasure and desire. We take the state- 
ment of Locke’s position from the admirable 
work of Professor Watson, Hedunistic Theories 
(Qo UA as 


“Why does the same man will differently on different occasions? 
The reason is to be sought in the character of Desire as the 
imagination of pleasure. To different persons, or to the same 
person under different circumstances, one pleasure presents 
itself in his imagination as preferable to another. Under the 
impulse for knowledge one man will forget his bodily wants 
until hunger drives him to his meals; another man will neglect 
study, and live for the pleasures of sense, unless he is driven to 
change his course by the stronger impulse of shame. But as 
each man’s desire is determined not by him but for him, and 
the desire determines the will, what he prefers in any case is 
that which alone he can prefer, and freedom is a word without 
meaning.’ 


This, then, is the problem which the majority of 
English ethical thinkers had before them. A man’s 
desires are determined for him not by him, and the 
desire determines the will. Nor is much added to 
the solution of the problem from the time of Locke 
to that of Stuart Mill. Hume had tried to prove 
the utilitarian doctrine of the particular virtues, 
and Stuart Mill, using the same argument, sought 
to prove the general principle of Utility. 

‘The sole evidence, I apprehend, it is possible to produce that 
anything is desirable, is that people do actually desire it. If 
the end which the utilitarian doctrine proposes to itself were 
not, in theory and in practice, acknowledged to be an end, 
nothing could ever convince any person that it was so. No 
reason can be given why the general happiness is desirable, 
except that each person, so far as he believes it to be attainable, 
desires his own happiness’ (Utilitarianism, ch. iv.). Farther 
on in the same chapter he identifies pleasure and desire. 
‘Desiring a thing and finding it pleasant, aversion to it and 
finding it painful, arc phenomena entirely unseparable, or 
rather two parts of the same phenomena.’ Thus Mill would find 
it necessary to show that people never do desire anything save 
pleasure or happiness. On thisSidgwick remarks: ‘ Asa matter 
of fact, it appears to me that throughout the whole scale of my 
impulses, sensual, emotional, and intellectual alike, I can dis- 
tinguish desires the object of which is something other than my 
own pleasure’ (Methods f Ethics, p. 45). 


In truth, the Hedonistic account of Desire, from 
Locke to Mill, and including Sidgwick in some 
measure, is inadequate, because it is too exclusively 
psychological. Psychology, as it is usually con- 
ceived, cannot vive a full account of Desire. For 
psychology deliberately limits itself to a description 
of mental processes, events, and occurrences, taken 
in abstraction from the self whose the mental states 
are,and fromtheouter world. Ananalysisof mental 
states can never give a complete account of the 
system to which the self belongs, and of the interests 
and values which are such because they are referred 
to the self. Thus the psychological account of 
Desire, and its relation to will, set forth by English 
Hedonism, is defective, not psychologically, but in 
reality. It is the merit of Green, and specially of 
those who with him have so fruitfully worked at 
ethical problems under the inspiration of Kant and 
Hegel, to point out that mental and moral values 
cannot be appraised, and cannot be the objects of 
desire, if we look at them in abstraction from the 
self, and froin the world-system. In the Prolego- 
mena to Ethics and in the Introduction to Hume, 
Green’ has brought the self in its concrete reality 
within the vision of English thinkers. He hag 
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been ably helped by such writers as Professor 
Muirhead in his manual Zhe Elements of Ethics, 
by Professor Watson in Hedonistic Theortes, and 
Professor Mackenzie in the Manual of Ethics. 
Other writers might be mentioned, but these will 
suffice to show the significance of the new de- 
parture in Ethics, and of the introduction of the 
self into English philosophy. Desire, according to 
Green, involves consciousness of self and of an 
object, and is to be distinguished from instinctive 
impulse, which implies only the feeling of self. A 
consciousness of self is something beyond self-feel- 
ing, is really a transformation of self-feeling. Self- 
consciousness being also a consciousness of objects, 
is thus the basis of desire and of knowledge. Even 
in the desire for food, what is desired is really 
some ulterior object, not the mere pleasure of eat- 
ing. But most of our desires are for objects which 
are not directly dependent on animal susceptibility 
at all, or which, even where so dependent, are 
transformed by the addition of new elements de- 
rived from self-consciousness itself. There is a 
real unity in all our desires, only it is the unity of 
the self, not the unity of desire. 

‘There is one subject or spirit, which desires in all a man’s 
experiences of desire, understands in all operations of his intelli- 
gence, wills in all his acts of willing ; and the essential character 
of his desires depends on their all being desires of one and the 
same subject which also understands, the essential character of 
his intelligence on its being an activity of one and the same 
subject which also desires, the essential character of his acts of 
will on their proceeding from one and the same subject which 
also desires and understands’ (Prolegomena to Ethics4, p. 138). 

It is well to have an emphatic statement of the 
unity of the thinking, willing, feeling subject 
placed on record ; for up to Green’s advent we were 
allowed to see thinking, willing, feeling, but the 
self was altogether out of sight. At the same 
time, while Green lays stress on the unity of the 
self in all its activities, and rightly so, there seems 
to be a defect in his analysis. He seems to take 
for granted that the self-conscious self, in its con- 
scious apprehension of objects as desirable, will 
always act wisely, prudently, and rightly. But 
does not the self-conscious being, in making a 
choice, sometimes choose unwisely and wrongly? 
As Sidgwick points out, ‘It seems to me to be 
fundamentally important to distinguish between 
choice (even deliberate choice) and-judgment as to 
choice-worthiness, since they may diverge’ (The 
Ethies of T. H. Green, ete. p. 30). Are we to hold 
that a man, following out what he thinks self- 
interest, clearly seeing the end in view and choos- 
ing appropriate means for its accomplishment, if 
he acts self-consciously, is always acting rightly ? 
For Green in his description of the self-conscious 
subject does not seem to contemplate the possi- 
bility of wrong or vicious action. He takes for 
granted that the process of the self-conscious being 
on his way towards the appropriate action, towards 
the satisfaction he will real when the object is 
attained, will always be right. But may there not 
be all the characteristics of the action of the self- 
conscious being, as these are described by Green, 
present in the course of conduct of a man who 
wades through slaughter to a throne? In truth, 
there is needed a further analysis, leading us beyond 
the mere processes of a self-conscious being, in 
order to find a justification for man’s action. We 
need a better description of the desirable than any 
that can be found in Green. All that he sets forth 
with regard to Desire and the self-conscious sub- 
ject and its action may be true, and truly realized 
in the case of the man who has an unworthy end 
in view. He may identify himself with his object, 
he may find satisfaction in the attainment of it, 
and yet the choice may not be worthy. 

It is the experience of mankind that a man may 
make an unworthy choice, may form a wrong 


ideal, may be mistaken, and yet may all the time 
act as a self-conscious being. Soa further criterion 
is needed in order to guide men in their choice, in 
order that it may be a worthy choice. True, the 
values of life lie in their relation to the self. And 
the realization of the self is one of the great ends 
of life. But the self has to grow in relation to 
the ideal, and the ideal has to grow as well. How 
shall a man learn to recognize the true ideal, and 
to desire it? Here we ought to enter into the 
religious experience of man to realize the fact that 
man has formed wrong conceptions of life, has 
worshipped false ideals, and desired unworthy 
ends. One might pass into the sphere of that re- 
ligious experience which has had its highest ex- 
pression in the Scriptures. There, too, we are in 
a universe of desires, and the task of Scripture is 
to teach man what to desire. Scripture recognizes 
the possibility of wrong desire leading to wrong 
action, and it also recognizes that towards the 
making of desire all the faculties of man contri- 
bute. What it teaches is largely the reversal of 
human ideals: it puts last what men have put 
first, and it places in the front place, as the best 
and mightiest, what men have despised and for- 
gotten. The self-conscious being has to be taught 
something which it would never have learnt 
through the mere exercise of self-conscious activity. 
It is not necessary to enter into an analysis of 
Scripture terms, or to trace the history of the 
term ‘desire’ through the Scriptures. For Serip- 
ture proceeds on the fact that men have had wrong 
desires, false ideals, and have pursued wrong 
objects ; so it proceeds to teach them what is the 
really good, the true ideal; and, further, to give 
to men the power to recognize the good, the true, 
and the beautiful, and to desire them. We need 
this education, and the world of desire cannot be 
really described until we bring in the revolutionary 
power of religion, and learn to know that reversal 
of human judgments inaugurated by Christ. 

Here, too, the strongest influence in this educa- 


tion is the commanding power of personality. It 


is not without significance that in the last resort 
Plato and Aristotle were driven back to the 
concrete standard of the ‘good man.’ Through 
the influence of personality men learn to recognize 
ideals and to love them. Around personalities 
cluster the thoughts, emotions, aspirations, tenden- 
cies which help to form the world of desire. It is 
so in the OT, where it is said of their devotion to 
the living God of Israel: ‘ Whom have I in heaven 
but thee? and there is none upon earth that I 
desire beside thee’ (Ps 73) ; or, ‘To thy name and 
to thy memorial is the desire of our soul’ (Is 26%). 
It is recognized that there is a world of wrong 
desires, objects which the self-conscious man may 
desire, long for, strive after; and the story of the 
Bible is the attempt to implant in these self- 
conscious beings the power to free themselves 
from that world of false desire. In the NT the 
first step towards that freedom is to bring men 
into contact with a living personality, in whom is 
sphered all perfection, Aan service is perfect 
freedom, and through whom they may learn what 
to desire and what to long for, and what to attain. 
The laws of desire, as these are in human nature, 
and as they are disclosed to us through research 
and reflexion, rule in this sphere; but then they 
have new material to illustrate their workine. 

_ Ulustrations of the working of Desire abound 
in religious experience. To enter into them would 
occupy us too long. It need only be said that 
attachment to a pure and holy Personality, love to 
One who is the ideal of human life, purifies the 
world of desire and intensifies the power of action. 
Men who have felt the expulsive power of a new 
affection and the intensive power of a holy love 
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are jifted into a new world, and those who love 
Christ learn that the world of their desires is 
formed by Him; they learn to love what He ap- 
proves, and to hate what He hates. The world in 
which they live, the universe in which their desires 
terminate, are constituted by the Person and by 
the Love of Christ. See art. IDEAL. 
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Use of the term ‘desire’ in the Gospels.—In AV 
of the Gospels the word ‘desire’ is of frequent 
occurrence. As a noun it is found only once (Lk 
22"), as the equivalent of éri@uuia, but in the 
verbal form it represents no fewer than 8 verbs in 
the original :—émidunéw (Mt 13%, Lk 167! 1722 2215), 
6éhw (Mk 9°, Lk 5°° 87° 1074 204), airéw (Mt 2079, Mk 
10% 1174 15® 8, Lk 23”), éfacréw (Lk 22°), épwrdw (Lk 7% 
14°, Jn 127), érepwraw (Mt 162), fyréw (Mt 12%: 47, 
Lk 9°), mapaxahkéw (Mt 18°*). Twice we have the 
adj. ‘ desirous’ (Lk 238, Jn 16"), but in both cases 
the vb. @é\w is used in the Greek. In RV, however, 
airéw, éfarréw, épwrdw (except in Lk 7*), and érepwrdw 
are rendered by ‘ask,’ (j7réw by ‘seek,’ and rapa- 
xadéw by ‘ beseech’; so that ém:@uuéw and @é\w are 
left as the two verbs which in a more exact use of 
language have the meaning of ‘desire.’ When we 
distinguish between them, émiévuéw may be re- 
garded as denoting the desire of the feelings (6upés), 
@é\ the desire of the will. In the latter the 
element of purpose and resolve is usually more 
strongly present (cf. Jn 8“ ras éifuulas tov marpds 
tuGy Oédere woetv). Sometimes, however, #é\w is 
used where a distinction from émévuéw can hardly 
be pressed (see the parallel passages Mt 13”, 
Lk 10*). : 

In the language of Christ and the Gospels, desire 
in itself is, properly speaking, neither good nor 
bad, its quality depending altogether upon the 
subject who cxperiences it or the object to which 
it is directed. ‘The scribes ‘desire’ to walk in long 
robes (Lk 20%) ; while many prophets and righteous 
men have ‘desired’ to see Christ’s day (Mt 13” || Lk 
10). The Prodigal ‘ desired’ (ére@¥uer, EV ‘would 
fain’) to fill his belly with the husks that fed the 
swine (Lk 156); and Jesus said, ‘With desire I 
have desired (ériduuia érefipnoa) to eat this pass- 
over with you before I suffer’ (Lk 22°). But owing 
to the corruption of the human heart, ‘desire’ tends 
to have a predominantly bad meaning, and so 
ériOuuia comes to denote the sinful ‘lusting’ of a 
sinful will. In Mk 4? (‘the lusts of other things’) 
the word is already passing over to this fixity of a 
dark connotation ; the ‘other things’ may not be 
evil in themselves, but as they are allowed to choke 
the word and render it unfruitful, they have to be 
classed as ‘thorns.’ In Mt 5” émdupjoa expresses 
‘Just’ in the specific sense in which it has come to 
be used in modern speech, as unholy sexual desire. 
In Jn 8% éduuias denotes the very ‘lusts’ of the 
devil as they are seen reappearing in his children. 

According to the teaching of Jesus, impure desire, 
apart altogether from overt acts of sin, is itself a 
transgression of the Divine law (Mt 5*). This is 
the point at which Christ’s ethical teaching so 
immeasurably transcends that of all other masters, 
and specifically the ‘ righteousness of the scribes 
and Pharisees of His day. He taught that good- 
ness and badness essentially lie not in the outward 


conduct but in the will and the heart, and that it | 


is by the evil thoughts and feelings which issue 


from within that a man is defiled (Mt 15%). It is 
this same teaching with regard to érWuuia, now 
used definitely in the sense of ‘lust’ or sinful 
desire, that we meet again in characteristic forms 
in the writings of St. Paul and St. James. St. 
James (1) in his powerful figure shows how a 
man, seduced by his own émiduula, begets the sin 
which issues finally in death. St. Paul (Ro 7*) 
tells how the commandment OYK €TMOYMHCEIC 
stirred up in his heart wacav émiOuulay, and so forced 
him at length to understand that nothing but the 
law of the Spirit of life could set him free. 
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ments of Religion, p. 148ff.; Dykes, Manifesto of the King 
p. 245 ff.; Hapositor, 1v. iv. [1891] 42 ff.; Milton, Paradise Lost, 
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DESOLATION.—The histo 
to this word in the time of Christ a peculiar and 
sinister significance. To nearly all the prophets 
the idea of a wasted and depopulated land, such as 
is given in the graphic description of Is 179, is 
familiar. When Jeremiah and Ezekiel, who most 
frequently use the words, mention 7277 or Ar, 
they always have one thing in their mind—the 
vision of a once peaceful and flourishing place 
which by fire and sword has been laid waste, and 
is left uninhabited. Few countries have suttered 
so much as Palestine from the havoe wrought by 
civil war and foreign invasion. To understand the 
full force of the term ‘desolation,’ we have to add 
to the features of war, as known to us, something 
which was then the frequent accompaniment of 
conquest—the carrying away of a whole population 
captive. And to the bitter memory of bygone 
devastation we have to add the apprehension of 
what might at any time happen if the country 
were swept by the Romans, of whose methods their 
own historian wrote, ‘they make a solitude and 
call it peace’ (Tae. Agricola, 30). The word ‘ deso- 
lation,’ then, understood in the sense in which it 
was used when the AV was made (‘I desolate—I 
make a countrey unhabyted,’ Palsgrave, A.D. 1530), 
gives the exact sense of both the Hebrew and the 
Greek (épjuwors). It is in this sense that the word 
is used in the passage where Jesus pronounces 
doom upon Jerusalem (Mt 23°8, Lk 13%), The 
words, ‘ Your house is left unto you desolate,’ are 
a reminiscence of Jer 22° (LX X—els épjjuwow eorar 6 
otkos ovros), and it makes little difference whether 
épnuos stand in the text or not; the general idea is 
that the house (7.e. the city, not the temple) is 
‘abandoned.’ There is not necessarily in this 
passage any prediction of the fall of Jerusalem, 
though the context may seem to suggest this. 
The idea is rather that, the glory of Jerusalem 
consisting in her being the city of the great King, 
she loses all when He abandons her. If she rejects 
Him, and He departs, she is a forsaken city (cf. the 
vassage in Bunyan’s Holy War where Emmanuel 
Bree Mansoul; also Jos. B.J. VI. v. 3). Grimm- 


of Israel had given 


Thayer interprets ‘desolate’ here as ‘bereft of 
Christ’s presence, instruction, and aid.’ Contrast 
with this the promise to the disciples in Jn 14", 
which the AV renders, ‘I will not leave yon 


desolate’ (é6ppavous). . 
In another passage (Mt 12%, Lk 11"), ‘Every 


kingdom divided against itself is brought to 
desolation,’ Jesus uses as a forcible illustration 
that fatal tendency to faction and internal discord 
which had so often brought His countrymen to 
ruin (cf. e.g. Jos. Ant. XIV. iv. 2). See also art. 
ABOMINATION OF DESOLATION. 
J. Ross MurRRAY. 

DESPISE.—1. déeretv.—(1) The primary sienifi- 

cation of the word is to render or consider invalid 
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(dOerov), to set aside something laid down (Berév TL), 
to bear oneself toward a thing as if it were not, to 
ignore: Mk 79 a6. r. évrohty Tr. Geod (AV and RV 
“reject’), to set aside the command of God, replacing 
it by tradition, and thus to deprive it of its force, 
by teaching and practice (cf. Is 24%, Jude °). 
Hence (2) to thwart the efficacy of anything: Lk 
7% 7. Bouhhy 7. O00 (AV and RV ‘reject’), to set 
at nought as superfluous and invalid (cf. Gal 27 
3, He 10%). Hence (3) of persons, to ignore, bear 
oneself towards them as if they were not. or us of 
they need not be regarded or honoured : Mk 6” airny 
(AV and RV ‘reject’), break faith with, and then 
disappoint (Field, Ot. Norv. in loc.; cf. Ps 14 (15)*), 
Lk 10!8 (RV ‘ reject’), to ignore, to treat with con- 
tempt as deserving no recognition (cf. 1 Th 4°). 
To ignore the messenger is to ignore the Son whose 
message he bears, and this is to ignore the Father 
who has sent the Son (Jn 128, AV and RV ‘ reject’). 
To ignore Christ and refuse His word is not to 
escape responsibility, or to disprove His claims. 
Denial is not disproof. ‘The word cannot be 
banished. It still clings to the hearer as his judge. 
Spiritual judgment is a consequence involved in 
the rejection of the revelation: it is self-fulfilled : 
it cannot but be carried out.’ Though rejected 
now, ‘the word of Christ must justify itself’ 
(Westcott) ; ef. Is 331. 

2. eEoubevety (-devetv, -devody [see WH, App. p. 
106]), to hold or treat as of no account, despise 
utterly, set at nought: Lk 18°(RV ‘set at nought’). 
The Pharisees ‘invented the most high-flown de- 
signations for each other, such as ‘‘ Light of Israel,” 
“Glory of the Law,” etc., but they described the 
vast mass of their fellow-countrymen as ‘‘ accursed ” 
for not knowing the Law (Jn 7*), and spoke of 
them as empty cisterns’ (Farrar, in loc., cf. Ro 
14% 10, 1 Co 1614, Gal 44 ete., Pr1’). The same word 
tr. by both AV and RV ‘set at nought,’ is used of 
the aca and mockery with which Jesus was 
treated by the rulers (Mk 9” iva éfovdevnbn ; Lk 23" 
éefov0. avtov 6° Hpwdns), where the special significance 
of the word is that He was treated not even as a 
criminal, deserving examination of his case and 
righteous judgment, but as a mere cypher, to be 
utterly despised; cf. Ac 44, Ps 21 (22)8 Is 53% 
[Symm.], Ezk 228, 

3. karagppovety, to look wown upon from a position 
of superiority, whether assumed or real, to think 
lightly of, to neglect, to disdain, with more or less 
actively hostile design (cf. Herod. i. 5. 66, viii. 10). 
Mt 6% || Lk 16%: two masters, with opposing in- 
terests, cannot be served by the same person, the 
esteem in which they are Rela will vary according to 
the reward offered ; one will be actively honoured 
and diligently served, the other will be thought 
lightly of and his interests will be neglected. Mt 
18; «kpol are not to be held in disdain. (1) They 
are under the special care of God. Adopting the 
current Jewish doctrine of angels as guardian 
spirits, our Lord tells His hearers that children 
have friends in the court of heaven, in close near- 
ness to the King Himself, whose ‘ Face’ they always 
see; there they are not thought lightly of, here 
they must not be despised. (2) Accepting the order 
of the verses, there is a close connexion between 
‘despising’ and ‘offending.’ No hostile action 
must be taken towards them, even unconsciously, 
no carelessness as to conduct or example which 
might hurt them ; ‘hindrances’ to the life of young 
disciples, ‘despised’ because of their weakness, are 
sins against His love to them. (3) If the connexion 
with vy.!4 is original, the young are not to be 
‘despised,’ because the childlike disposition is the 
true way to eternal life; the humility which is 
essential for entering into the Kingdom of heaven 
has its symbol in the consciousness of weakness 
and imperfection that belongs to children, who are 


‘might die (1 K 194). 
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therefore not to be ‘despised’ but ‘received’ (cf. 
Pr 138, Gn 27?”). : 

ive hostility implied in the word is seen in Ro 24 

ANS COE: P God's longsuffering not only treated 


7. woxpoluprins zaoTappoveEss + i D u 
aan conten. but also opposed by being sinned against 
(cf. 1 Ti 412). In He 12? aloyivys zaragp., the simply passive 
sense is given—enduring with the resignation that arises from 
the disdain of real superiority. ‘What men count shame was 
seen by Christ-in another light. From His position, raised 
infinitely above them, He could disregard their judgment 


(Westcott, in Zoc.). _ , ‘ 
abereiv and éfovbevery are not used by classical writers. 
gpoveiv is in constant use from Herodotus onwards. 


R. MACPHERSON. 
DESPONDENCY.—Despondency fills so frequent 
and serious a place in human life that we could 
hardly have felt that our Lord was ‘tempted in all 
points like as we are’ (He 4”), if He had not ex- 
perienced it. But the profound depression in the 
garden of Gethsemane, even if it were alone, and 
the memorable word, ‘My soul is exceeding sorrow- 
ful, even unto death’ (Mt 26%8 || Mk 14*4), testify 
that He had such experience. What was the cause 
of this depression in Gethsemane? Was it due to 
bodily exhaustion, the body affecting the mind 
and making it more sensitive to sad surround- 
ings? Was it due to the mental strain of pub- 
licity and opposition, or to loneliness and the pain 
of failure? (‘He came unto his own, and his own 
received him not,’ Jn 1"). All these were elements 
in the despondency of Elijah when he sat under the 
juniper tree, and requested for himself that he 
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such influences were wholly without effect on our 
Lord ; but in His case, as we learn from His own 
words, the great cause of despondency was the 
pressure on His spirit of what He saw near before 
Him, His cross—that death in which He was (in 
St. Peter’s language) to bear our sins in His own 
body (1 P 24), or (in St. Paul’s) to be made sin for 
us (2 Co 5*!), and in which He was to endure that 
sense of separation from God which was so new to 
the experience of the well-beloved Son. But why 
was the depression so great now in Gethsemane when 
He had looked forward to this from the beginning 
of His ministry, saying in an early stage of it, 
‘The Son of man must be lifted up’ (Jn 314)? 
Part of the answer to this question must be that 
our Lord’s mind, being truly human, was liable to 
those often mysterious alternations of feeling which, 
in common men, we call changes of mood. As He 
drew nearer the accomplishment of the great work 
of atonement, we find Him sometimes hastening 
eagerly towards it, full of great purpose, even of 
joy, and at other times foreseeing the darkness of 
the experience and shrinking from it. At one 
of the stages of His approach to that event, and of 
His own inward acceptance of it, namely after the 
dismissal of Judas, this joyful anticipation was 
expressed by Him in language even of exultation 
—‘ Now is the Son of man glorified, and God is 
glorified in him’ (Jn 13%). At another stage He 
speaks in quite a different manner, ‘Now is my 
soul troubled ; and what shall say? Father, save 
me from this hour’ (Jn 1227), 

Dr. Maclaren has finely illustrated this alternation of feeling. 
‘Like some great pillar elevated on a mountain, when the 
thunder-clouds fill the sky, it stands out grim and dark; and 
then, in a moment, the strong wind sweeps these away, and the 
sunlight smites it, and it shines out white and lustrous. With 
such swift alternations . . . to Jesus Christ the Cross was ‘lark 
and the Cross was radiant’ (Last Shea ves, 27). 

The Gethsemane experience was perhaps that in 
which our Lord felt most profoundly the dark and 
heavy pressure of the anticipation of the Cross. 
How dark and heavy that was appears in the ‘sweat 
as it were great drops of blood falling down upon 
the ground’ (Lk 224), in the “strong crying and 
tears? (He 57), and perhaps as much in these words 
of His prayer, ‘if it be possible’—in His seeking a 
possibility of the cup passing from Him, although 


And we may not say that , 


DESTRUCTION 


He had said long before, ‘The Son of man must be 
lifted up’ (Jn 34), and was to say soon after, ‘ For 
this cause came I unto this hour’ (1277). See, 
further, art. AGony. J. ROBERTSON. 


_ DESTRUCTION.—The AV and RV tr. of dréXeva 
in Mt 7’. In Mt 26° and in the parallel passage 
in Mk 144 drd)dea is translated ‘waste’ in both 
Versions, and in Jn 17%, the only other instance 
where the word is used in the Gospels, both render 
it ‘perdition” In Mt 7" our Lord speaks of 
‘destruction’ as the opposite of life eternal. In 
Cee authors dré\ea invariably means, as its 

erlvation from dé\\uue implies, extinction, anni- 
hilation ; and this fact has been largely used by 
the advocates of the Conditional Immortality 
theory in support of their contention. Still the 
‘destruction’ spoken of by our Lord in Mt 7" has 
been held by expositors with practical unanimity 
from the first to mean a continued life, whether 
endless or not, of misery after death. All the 
same, it has been admitted generally, e.g. by 
Cremer, that eternal misery as a meaning of 
ame ‘is a signification peculiar to the NT, and 
without analogy in classical Greek.’ There appears, 
on the whole, to be general agreement that whether 
‘destruction ’ means a terminable or interminable 
life of misery after death, it does, at any rate, 
mean a prolongation of existence: it is exclusion 
from salvation, whether final or not. Whether or 
not there is a term to the duration of misery here- 
after—presuming that there is a continuance of 
life after death for those who go in the way of 
destruction—does not enter into the scope of this 
note (see ETERNAL PUNISHMENT), but it may be 
remarked as significant that the ‘lost sheep’ are 
spoken of by our Lord as being found again, and 
that the word for ‘lost’ is the participle of aaé\Nume. 
This is one of the considerations that have made 
many feel warranted in holding ‘the larger hope’ 
even for those who go meanwhile in ‘ the way that 
leadeth to destruction.’ 

J. CROMARTY SMITH. 
DEYIL.—See DEMON and SATAN. 


DEYOTION.—The word does not occur in the 
Gospels, but the idea is present everywhere, as 
marking the attitude of the man Jesus towards 
God, and thus providing a standard for imitation 
by every otherman. Intrinsically the word denotes 
the act of presenting solemnly some gift or service 
to a deity, or to any one invested in thought for a 
time with some of the qualities or claims of a 
deity; but its use has been extended to cover alike 
such service itself, and even the psychological con- 
dition from which the act = Hho As such, a 
correct analysis must find blended in devotion 
each of the “dae elements—thought, emotion, and 
volition—which are the mutually dependent frag- 


ments of the unit of personality, expressing itself | 


as a whole in the exercises often called devotions. 
The intellectual element is a recognition of the 
dignity and patient grace of God, the sensitive a 
feeling of gratitude and desire to please, the voli- 
tional a strong resolve to carry out that desire ; 
and these three pass together quickly into piper 

riate action, the whole man in the harmony of all 


is powers indicating by praise or service the depth 
of his loving regard. 


In some definitions, too much prominence is given to the will, 
and devotion is confused with religion generally, as in Aquinas, 
Summa, u.2 Ixxxii. 1: ‘Devotio nihil aliud esse videtur, quam 
voluntas quedam prompte tradendi se ad ea, que pertinent ad 
Dei famulatum.’ In certain phrases the word is used as a 
synonym for worship, or even for a form of worship, as when 
devotion to the Sacred Heart is spoken of; and in others, as 
“feasts of devotion,’ it acquires an entirely technical sense, 
implying the absence of express obligation, with an appeal only 
to the discretion and good feeling of the worshipper. But in 
the better use internal devotion is contrasted with external 
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worship (Atterbury, Sermons, iv. 213), and may be resolved into 
four principal constituents. The self-conscious determination 
of the will towards God is followed by the actual exaltation of 
the soul to God and its suffusion with the reverent sense of His 
nearness and mercy. This is exhibited in various loving acts 
and exercises, such as prayer and praise. And the whole is 
effected in the heart under the influence of the Holy Spirit. 


1. In the case of Christ each of these phases of 
devotion is represented in the Gospels. (a) Though 
but a mere lad, He indicates already a habitual 
Godward set of His will (Lk 2”, He 107); and 
afterwards He speaks of His purpose, sometimes 
with quiet assurance (Jn 5° 68 7}8), sometimes 
with a certain glow of satisfaction (4% 174). Hin- 
drances and sore temptations, in which the play of 
a natural and useful instinet may be traced, did 
not divert Him (Lk 9°! 22), Glad, complete con- 
formity with the will of God, such as is an inte- 
grant of every right conception of heaven, is set 
orth as on earth the aim of every disciple (Mt 6"), 
reached at once and maintained without defect, 
though not without effort (cf. Harnack, What is 
Christianity 2° 129f.), by Him alone who could 
say, ‘I and the Father are one’ (Jn 10°), 

(6) Instances of the exaltation of His soul in the 
calm sense of security because of the accord of His 
will with that of the Father, occur in the impres- 
sion His fearlessness made at the cleansing of the 
Temple (2')—in His endowment with ‘honour 
and glory’ at the Transfiguration (2 P 1!7)—in the 
strengthening ministry of angels after the Tempta- 
tion (Mt 4"), and the Agony (Lk 22% RVm). The 
joy of Mt 11% and Lk 10” is another instance, as 
is also the outburst of triumphant relief at the 


retirement of Judas (Jn 137%). Nor should His 
perfect repose in the midst of peril (Mk 4°"), and 
in the presence of angry or eager mobs (Lk 4°%%, 
Jn 810°" 615), be pverloked. Partial and auxiliary 
explanations may be found in the exhaustion of 
fatigue or the mastery of His nerves; but the real 
cause was moral and not physical, and should be 
sought in the self-consciousness of Jesus, in the 
stable correlation of His will and God’s. The two 
streams of volition, human and Divine, met and 
merged in Him; and thus He becomes for men at 
once an example of perfect devotion and a pledge 
of perfect grace. 

(c) The exercises appropriate to devotion, which, 
however, so far from confining itself to them, en- 
riches the entire nature and aflects every relation of 
life, are praise and prayer (see sep. artt.), with the 
addition of meditation, and occasionally of fasting 
or some form of self-discipline. The prayer an 
praise are not exactly such as accompany public 
worship, but assume rather the character of com- 
munion or reverent conversation, the element of 
specific supplication being often, not always, absent. 
In the case of Christ the praise is illustrated in such 
passages as Lk 107%, the practice of meditation 
and prayer in the lonely night-watches and the 
desert in Mk 6%, Lk 5, whilst the supplication 
becomes more specific in Lk 6”, in Gethsemane, 
and perhaps also on the Mount of Transfiguration. 
Of actual fasting by Jesus as a definite process of 
devotion, there is no certain case in the Gospels ; 
but there is no reason to suppose that He did not 
follow the usage of His country on the Day of 
Atonement. Fasting, too, is associated with the 
Temptation (Mt 4°), of which one lesson is that a 
pure conscience and an ideal conformity with God 
can be attained or retained only by self-discipline 
and hard steadfastness under testing. And even in 
the Sermon on the Mount the practice is guarded 
from abuse, and implicitly commended in Mt 6% ; 
and the supposition is warranted that our Lord was 
prepared to eecsp yy in His own person what- 
ever He recommended to His disciples. His life, 
'as well as His teaching, shows that fasting in 
itself has no devotional or any other religious 
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value, but is serviceable only when and in so far 
as it promotes the closeness of communion with 
God. See FASTING. Tee 

(d) The plenary presence of the Holy Spirit with 
Christ is an implication of the NT, which, how- 
ever, is comparatively reticent as to the Spirit's 
influence in the interval from the Temptation to 
the eve of the Passion. The action of the Spirit at 
the Temptation is referred to by all the Synoptists 
(Mt 41, Mk 1, Lk 4!), and His aid must be re- 
garded as part of the explanation of Christ’s sin- 
lessness on this and all subsequent occasions. 
Not only were His miracles wrought in the power 
of the Spirit (Mt 128, Lk 4%. 18), but His oneness 
with the Spirit made His life uninterrupted devo- 
tion, and ‘through the eternal Spirit’ He ‘offered 
himself without blemish unto God’ (He 94). The 
rapture of His soul is attributed to the infiuence 
of the Spirit in Lk 107, though this particular is 
omitted in the corresponding narrative of Mt 11”. 
And the devotion of Christ is an example for man, 
not only because it exhibits human triumph over 
temptation and human fellowship with God, but 
also because of the similarity of the means and 
aids, His complete unction is the promise and 
measure of the anointing available to every one. 

2. In the case of man, devotion appears in the 
Gospels as an act or state of the entire gt eee se 
with all its powers harmoniously and intensely 
engaged. Prominence is given to the same ele- 
ments as are traceable in the devotion of Christ 
Himself, whilst ample safeguards against error 
and fanaticism are provided. The great rule of 
Dt 6° is adopted by Christ, and applied in each of 
the Synoptics (Mt 2237, Mk 12%, Lk 10%) with 
little variations of phrase that add to the uncom- 
promising vigour. In the Sermon on the Mount 
the exclusiveness of devotion, as admitting no 
rival claim and absorbing supreme affection, is 
recognized in Mt 67-4; so in another connexion 
in Lk 16%. And in the closing discourses Christ 
puts Himself forward as actually and solely central 
to the life of His disciples (Jn 14°), the source of 
all their strength, the right object of their trust 
and love (15%! 1672), with the recurring refrain, 
emphasized by its modifications, ‘Abide in me’ 
(15*° e¢ a/.). Fruitfulness in the graces of personal 
character, and then secondarily in obedience and 
service, results from the deliberate regarding of 
Christ as ‘all in all,’ as so filling up the sphere of 
thought and desire as to control everything else 
therein. The last clause in Jn 15° means by im- 
plication that possibilities to the disciple are pro- 
portionate to the closeness of his devout union 
with his Lord; and that union may, and should, 
reach a stage of completeness, in which the in- 
dwelling Christ becomes the unquestioned ruler of 
all within the heart, and the whole life in the flesh 
is lived ‘in faith, the faith which is in the Son of 
God’ (Gal 27°), It is the crown of Christian devo- 
tion, not the joint sovereignty of Christ and the 
ego, but the lone and eager retirement of the 
ego that Christ may be substituted, appropriating 
its functions and reigning in its stead. Thus 
Christ Himself teaches in one of the most sacred 
parts of Scripture: ‘Tin them’ (Jn 17-25) is the 
final and fullest blessing and privilege conceivable 
in that hour of vision for those whom He loved ‘to 
the uttermost’ (13! RVm). 

(a) Specifically, as might be expected before 
Pentecost, the Gospels give more prominence to the 
action of the human will as a condition of disciple- 
ship than to its subsequent concentration as the 
condition of progress and perfecting. But the 
example of Christ Himself is, in this matter, a | 
sufficient safeguard and sanction, and is enforeed 
by teaching of at least two types. ‘If any man 


willeth to do his will’ (Jn 7"), supplies the key not | 


only to the knowledge of the things of the King- 
dom, but also to the fulfilment in personal charac- 
ter of God’s purpose of sanctification, Bengel’s 
suavis harmona being both a cause and the effect 
of insatiable yearning. Again, glad consent, with 
persistency of will, is an important element in our 
Lord’s frequent exhortations to His disciples to 
‘abide’ in Him or in His word (Jn 154 81 et al.). 
One of the characteristics of the Johannine setting 
of the Gospel, as of the prophecies of Jeremiah in 
the OT, is the emphasis laid on the sustained 
ie re Z Eat 

determination of the will towards God. 

(6) The exaltation of spirit, accompanying and 
enriched by this firmness of purpose, receives more 
adequate expression in later times, but is far from 
being left entirely without illustration. Such 
passages as Jn 12!” speak of a magnetic influence 
on the part of Christ, to which the response was 
at the beginning more than that of admiration, 
and soon deepened into supreme and rapturous 
attachment. The Magnificat (Lk 1*-*) and the 
Nune Dimittis (Lk 2”-**) anticipate the exultation 
of men, partly at the accomplished work of Christ, 
partly at the abundance and the effect of His 
grace to the individual ; and the self-forgetfulness 
of grateful and passionate devotion is illustrated 
in Lk 737-48, . Mary’s ‘Rabboni’ (Jn 20'*) and 
Thomas’ ‘My Lord’ (Jn 20) express absorbed 
attachment as well as conviction. In the parables 
the joy is occasionally festal and general, but 
sometimes becomes that of personal and assured 

ossession (Mt 13*4-45), or is even lifted up intc 
lenges to the Saviour’s own joy, incapable of 
dimness or of eclipse (Jn 154, Mt 25%). The dis- 
ciple iu his Lord’s bosom (Jn 13%) is a type and 
guarantee. 4 : ; 

(c) The loving acts and exercises in which the 
devout spirit beneficially expresses itself are of 
almost infinite variety in their character, and, 
thouch their most ingenious exhibition is met with 
subsequently, they are not left without trace or 
starting-point in the Gospels. Beyond the ex- 
ample of the Saviour, an encouragement to quiet 
meditation may be fourd in Mk 6*, a commenda- 
tion of private prayer *i Mt G®.  Self-discipline, 
as removing the occasicns of sin and as aiding the 
communion of the human spirit with God, is en- 
joined in such passages as Mt 5°, though iu 
others the object becomes the avoidance of conduct 
that might offend or imperil the souls of the weak. 

That self-discipline is in itself and apart from its motives 
meritorious, is nowhere taught by Christ, and such a notion is 
quite contrary to the genius of Christianity. Christ’s treatment 
of fasting is an illustration. He evidently looked forward to 
its practice by His disciples not only in their association and in 
times of general calamity and mourning (Mt 914-15, Mk 218-20, 
Lk 554.35), but individually under the prompting of personal 
need and as a preparation for personal blessing, That an access 
of spiritual power might thereby be secured is a legitimate in- 
ference from Mt 1721 and Mk 929, though textual evidence is 
against any specific reference to fasting in these verses, the 
corruption of which may well have been due to the incorpora- - 
tion of a devotional gloss. In Mt 616-18 jt is assumed that dis- 
ciples will fast; injunctions are given with a view to secure 
purity of intention, and the good effect is guaranteed in the 
‘recompense’ of the Father. Hence private fasting as an ob- 
servance is distinctly recognized by Christ. According to His 
rule, invariable except in the case of prayer (where, moreover, 
the prescription is that of a model rather than a form), He does 
not prescribe forms. He puts in its right place of control the 
object of pleasing the Father, who sees in secret, and knows the 
whole heart and way of a man. And with this implicit injune- 


| tion of fasting, and protection against its misuse and perils, He 


leaves every disciple to determine for himself the best applica- 
tion of the principle in the interest of the well-being and enrich- 
ment of the soul. 

(7) Before Pentecost the action of the Holy 
Spirit in human devotion is, for the most part, 


| anticipatory and a matter of promise, but as such 


is none the less important. His presence is that 
which will prevent the disciple~ from becoming 
‘desolate’ and without resource ,"n 14'8) on the 
departure of their Master; and, being present, He 
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will act in them as the Father’s Paraclete (Jn 14" 
et al.), advocating the cause of God and promoting 
all Godward impulse and desire. Specitically, He 
will guide ‘into all the truth’ (Jn 16%), bringing 
the disciples into right relation, both intellectual 
and practical, with saving truth, and maintaining 
within them a condition of composure and serenity 
(Lk 1). The power to do ‘greater works’ is 
associated with the return of Christ to His Father 
(Jn 14"), and therefore, by implication, with the 
mission of the Spirit; and if the complaint is 
sometimes just that those greater works are not 
being done, the cause is to be found not in the 
inadequacy of opportunity or resource, but in the 
defectiveness of personal devotion. Its degree is 
commensurate with that of right volition on the 
part of the disciple, and with that of possession 
on the part of the Spirit ; and these two, again, are 
mutually dependent. ‘In the Spirit’ by fixed and 
abiding purpose, is the law on the one side; the 
Spirit in the disciple is the correlated privilege, 
with the absolute harmony between Christ and the 
Spirit as the only limit of possible human experi- 
ence, and as its mspiration and pledge. 
LiTERATURE.—Dykes, Manifesto of the King, 333-437 ; Stalker, 
Imago Christi, ch. vii. R. W. Moss. 


DIDRACHM.—See Money. 


DIDYMUS.—The alternative name of the Apostle 
Thomas, given in three passages in the Fourth 
Gospel (Jn 111® 2074 21? Qwuds 6 Neyduevos Aldusmos). 
The adj. didvpos is regular Greek from Homer 
onwards, with the meaning ‘twofold’; hence 6éiév- 
pos as subs. =‘atwin.’ Aidvuos is the translation, 
as Owydas is the transliteration, of xoXna=ok8n ‘a 
twin.’ 

Why St. John calls special attention to this 
name is not clear. Westcott suggests that Thomas 
may have been familiarly known in Asia Minor 
among the Gentile Christians as Didymus. Jn 4” 
(‘Messiah . . . which is called Christ’) shows that 
Thomas was not called Didymus as an additional 
name. See THOMAS. E. H. TITCHMARSH. 


DINNER (dpicrov, Mt 224, Lk 11% [RVm ‘break- 
fast ’] 14”).—In the East there is no meal properly 
corresponding to our breakfast. Even the guest 
is allowed to depart in the morning without 
‘bite or sup.’ Eating and drinking early in the 
day are held to be marks of effeminacy and self- 
indulgence, and are regarded as bad for the system. 
Many, especially when on a journey, are content 
with one meal in the twenty-four hours, taken 
after sunset. In general, however, a light meal is 
eaten about the middle of the day, consisting of 
bread, olives, fruit, Jeben (sour curded milk), cheese, 
etce.; but the principal meal is in the evening. 
Eating at other times is quite casual and informal. 
It is probably correct to say that in NT dpicrov 
and detrvov correspond respectively to our luncheon 
and dinner. See, further, art. MEALS. 

W. EwING. 

DISCIPLE.—1. In the NT ‘disciple’ (sing. and 
plur.) occurs very frequently in the Gospels and 
Acts, but not elsewhere in NT. In every case it 
represents the Gr. wa@n77s=(1) ‘ learner,’ ‘ pupil,’ in 
contrast to ‘teacher,’ as Mt 10%; and (2) ‘ad- 
herent,’ one who is identified with a certain leader, 
or school, and adopts a corresponding line of con- 
duct, as Mk 28 ‘Why do John’s disciples and the 
disciples of the Pharisees fast, but thy disciples 
fast not?’ cf. Jn 9% ‘Thou art his disciple; but 
we are disciples of Moses.’ Our Lord Himself 
points to and discourages a loose use of the term 
‘disciple,’ according to which it meant no more 
than ‘hearer,’ when He says, ‘If ye abide in my 
word, then are ye truly my disciples’ (Jn Seek, 


| disciples unto them,’ ef. 432. 


‘in each list. 
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His statement of the conditions of discipleship, 
Lk 14% 27-33 and Jn 158). As used by the Evan- 
gelists, ‘disciples’ has sometimes a broader and 


| sometimes a narrower significance. For the former, 


see Lk 617 ‘a great multitude of his disciples,’ 
Ac 6? ‘And the twelve called the multitude of the 
It is evident that to 
St. Luke rév murrevodvrwy and rév wadnrdy were 
equivalent expressions. Hence, when we read in 
Ac 19'* of ‘certain disciples,’ who when they 
‘believed’ heard nothing of the gift of the Holy 
Ghost and were baptized ‘into John’s baptism,’ 
we must understand thereby Christian disciples, 
though in an ‘immature stage of knowledge’ (see 
Knowling’s note on the passage, Lapos. Gr. Test.). 
For ‘disciples’ in the narrower sense=the inner 
circle of the followers of Jesus, ‘ the Twelve,’ see 
Mt 8* 11! 14% 2638, and frequently. Thus, as ap- 
plied to the followers of our Lord, ‘ disciples’ is a 
term of varying content. It is of interest in pass- 
ing to note the various appellations by which the 
disciples address the Saviour, expressing divers 
aspects of the relation which they held to sub- 
sist between themselves and Him. He was to 
them (1) Teacher (d:ddcKados), Mk 4°8, Jn 131; (2) 
Superintendent (émicrdrys), only in Lk.: 5° 8% 93% 
9% ; (3) Lord («dpios ; from Lk 6%6 we should gather 
that this was the designation most usually adopted 
by the disciples) ; (4) My Teacher (paBpi), Mt 26%, 
Mk 9°, Jn 4% 118. 

2. Restricting ourselves to the more limited 
sense in which ‘disciples’ is used of the followers 
of our Lord, we may note the composition of the 
Twelve. The Synoptics and Acts provide the fol- 


lowing lists :— 

Mt 102#f., Mk 316ff., Lk 64ff., Ac 113, 
Simon. Simon. Simon. Peter. 
Andrew. James. Andrew. John. 

James. John. James. James. 
John. Andrew. John. Andrew 
Philip. Philip. Philip. Philip. 
Bartholomew. Bartholomew. Bartholomew. Thomas. 
Thomas. Matthew. Matthew. Bartholomew. 
Matthew. Thomas. Thomas. Matthew. 
James of James of James of James of 
Alpheus. Alpheus, Alpheus. Alpheus. 
Thaddzus Thaddeus. Simon the Simon the 
(Lebbzus). Zealot. Zealot. 
Simon the Simon the Judas of James. Judas of James. 
Cananan. Cananezan. 


Judas Iscariot. Judas Iscariot. Judas Iscariot. 


Comparing these lists, it is apparent that common 
to them all is the division of the Twelve into groups 
of four. The sequence of the groups is the same 
Within the groups the order of the 
names varies, save as regards the first name of each 
of the three groups, which in all the lists is the 
same—the first, fifth, and ninth places being occu- 
pied in all by Simon (Peter), Philip, and James of 
Alphzeus respectively. See, further, art. APOSTLES, 
p- 103*f., and the separate articles on the above 
names. 

3. The calling of the Twelve.—tf this phrase be 
taken quite strictly, there is no difficulty in deter- 
mining when and under what circumstances the 
call to which it refers was given. The Synoptic 
accounts are in virtual accord. They show that it 
was not at the outset of His ministry that our 
Lord increased the company of His immediate 
followers until it numbered ¢welve. That increase 
took place when the fame of His teaching and 
words, as He went through the towns and villages 
of Galilee, ‘preaching the gospel of the kingdom, 
healing all manner of disease and all manner of 
sickness’ (Mt 98°), both attracted to Him the atten- 
tion of the populace, and so excited the resentment 


| of the scribes and Pharisees that they began to 


take counsel with the Herodians ‘how they might 
destroy him’ (Mk 3°). The need for more labourers 
was evident, and not less evident to Jesus the 
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signs that the time for training such labourers 
might be short. St. Matthew tells, immediately 
before he records the calling of the Twelve, that 
when Jesus ‘saw the multitudes he was moved 
with compassion for them, because they were dis- 
tressed and scattered, as sheep not having a 
shepherd. Then saith he unto his disciples, The 
harvest truly is plenteous, but the labourers are 
few. Pray ye therefore the Lord of the harvest, 
that he send forth labourers into his harvest’ (Mt 
gf), That summons to prayer becomes more 
urgent and pressing in the light of St. Luke’s 
record, that immediately prior to His choosing the 
Apostles our Lord ‘went out into the mountain 
to pray; and he continued all night in prayer to 
God. And when it was day, he called his disciples, 
and he chose from them twelve’ (Lk 6"). The 
immediate purpose of the call is expressed by St. 
Mark thus: ‘And he appointed twelve that they 
might be with him, and that he might send them 
forth to preach, and to have authority to cast out 
devils’ (Mk 3), On the question whether some 
of the Twelve had not received a previous call, or 
perhaps more than one previous call, to be followers 
of Jesus, and if so, in what relation these earlier 
callings stand to the appointment of the Twelve, 
see art. APOSTLES. 

4. The training of the Twelve.—When St. Mark 
tells us (34) that Jesus ‘ap 0inted twelve that they 
might be with him, and that he might send them 
forth to preach,’ he discloses the characteristic and 
the all-important feature of the method of their 
training. They were to see the works of the 
Saviour and to hear His words, and in addition to 
that they were to be constantly in contact with 
His personality: they were to be with Him (see 
above, p. 107). 

That ‘course of instruction,’ as Keim calls it, 
which contact with Jesus secured to His disciples, 
was maintained with very slight interruption from 
the calling of the Twelve until the Betrayal. The 
chief intermission, of which we have any word, of 
the intercourse of Jesus with His chosen followers, 
was occasioned by that mission on which the Twelve 
were sent quite soon after their call (Mt 10°). The 
interval occupied by the mission was probably not 
more than a few days—‘at least a week’ (Latham, 
Pastor Pastorwm, p. 301). That mission was a 
testing of the Apostles themselves, not less than 
an act of service to those to whom they were sent ; 
and the test was so endured that it needed not to 
be repeated. The Twelve went forth under the 
conditions which Jesus prescribed : they delivered 
the message He bade them, and they used freely 
the power to heal with which they were entrusted. 
No similar service separated them again from their 
Master, —unless, indeed, they had part in that 
mission of the Seventy of which St. Luke tells 
(10'"-). The time would yet come for them to 
deliver their testimony and to fulfil their ministry. 
Meanwhile the Saviour jealously guards for them 
the precious opportunities which remain for free 
intercourse with Himself. He leads them away 
from the crowds, taking them now to ‘a desert 
place’ (Mk 6*), and again to the remote ‘parts 
of Cesarea Philippi’ (Mt 16"). We gain the 
Impression that as the brief spell of His own 
earthly ministry neared its term, our Lord con- 
centrated Himself increasingly upon the inner 
band of His followers. Ewald is true to the in- 
narratives when he says 


dication of the Gospel 
that ‘the community of His friends’? was to our 
Lord ‘during the last year and a half the main 
object of His earthly labours’ (HT, vol. vi. 417) 
Should it be asked more particularly what was 


the instruction of which the Twelve were the 
recipients, a full answer would require a recapitu- 
lation of all the teaching of Jesus. This much 


| and 
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may be said here, that the Twelve shared the 
instruction given to ‘the multitude, with the 
added advantage of the explanations which they 
sought, and which our Lord freely accorded them, 
‘when he was alone,’ ‘privately. See Mk 4%, on 
which Swete (Go:pel according to St. Mark, p. 34) 
comments: ‘ Exposition now regularly followed 
(éé\vev rdvra) the public teaching.’ Furthermore, 
the Gospels contain records of discourses addressed 
only to the inner circle of the disciples. Among 
such discourses should be reckoned in all proba- 
bility part at least of the group of addresses known 
as the ‘Sermon on the Mount’—notably the part 
contained in Mt 5, which bears all the marks of a 
discourse to more immediate followers. Not, how- 
ever, that the more immediate followers are in this 
particular connexion to be restricted to the Twelve, 
since the discourse in Mt 5 must—in spite of the 
position St. Luke gives to his version of it (6")— 
be placed earlier than the calling of the Twelve; 
it ‘has throughout the character of an early and 
opening discourse.’ None the less it is to be 
accounted among our Lord’s less public utterances : 
it is ‘Jesus’ address of welcome to His band of 
disciples’ (Keim, op. cit. 286-290). Again, in Mt 
10°" we have what appears at first sight to be a 
sustained address to the Twelve in reference to 
their mission. But on a comparison with Mk 6*1! 
and Lk 9? it seems likely that only vv.* 4 were 
spoken with direct reference to the mission, and 
that vv.!* are grouped with them, though coming 
from a later time, because they contained sayings 
of Jesus in reference to a kindred topie — the 
future missionary labours of the Apostles. Yet 
further must be added to the discourses delivered 
to the Twelve alone, the apocalyptic discourse 
Mt 24 (cf. Mk 13 and Lk 21), with its parabolic 
sequel in ch. 25; and the discourse in the upper 
room on the night of the Betrayal (Jn 14-16). 
And when we endeavour to tabulate the instruc- 
tion imparted more privately to the Twelve, we 
may not omit the signs, each so full of teaching for 
them, of which they alone—and in one case but 
three of their number—were the spectators. The 
Walking on the Sea, the Transfiguration, the 
Cursing of the Barren Fig-tree, the Feet-washing 
in the Upper Room, the Miraculous Draught of 
Fishes (Jn 214*),—these all surely formed part 
of the lessons most indelibly impressed on the 
Twelve. 

Our Lord Himself has characterized for us the 
purpose and the content of the teaching He im- 
parted to His followers. It was that to them 
might be given ‘the mystery of the kingdom of 
God’ (Mk 4"). ‘As given to the Apostles it was 
still a secret, not yet to be divulged, nor even 
except in a small degree intelligible to themselves’ 
(Swete, op. cit. p. 72). The Kingdom, the charac- 
teristics of its subjects, its laws, its service, and, 
finally, its Lord reigning through suffering—such 
in broad outline was the course of the instruction 
imparted by Jesus to the Twelve. It moved on- 
ward from the simpler to the more profound. ‘ At 
first, sayings are given them to remember ; latterly, 
they receive mysteries on which to meditate. In 
the Sermon on the Mount men are told plainly 
what it is desirable for them to know ; afterwards, 
the teaching passes through parables and hard 
sayings up to the mysteries conveyed by the Last 
Supper’ (Latham, op. cit. 120). But no teaching, 
not even the teaching of Jesus Himself, could over- 
come the reluctance to believe that it behoved that 
the Christ should suffer, or arouse anticipations of 
the glories that should follow. The crucifixion 
death of our Lord found the Eleven un- 
prepared, and ready to despair, though they still 


| hekl together in the bonds of a love they had 


acquired in the school of Jesus. It needed the 
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actual fact of the Resurrection, and converse with 
the risen Saviour, and the illumination of the 
oe to bring them to a true understanding of 
all that reiterated teaching concerning His death 
and His rising from the dead which Jesus had 
given ‘while He was yet with them.’ But once 
that understanding was attained by the disciples, 
the truth against which their minds had been 
stubbornly closed became central in their pro- 
clamation. . There is abundant evidence that the 
Apostles were slow learners—men with no special 
quickness of insight, and with the hindrance of 
strongly developed prejudice. It is also evident 
that their slowness and prejudice have for us an 
apologetic value (see esp. Bruce, Training of the 
Twelve, p. 482: ‘They were stupid, slow-minded 
persons; very honest, but very unapt to take in 
new ideas. . . . Let us be thankful for the honest 
stupidity of these men, it gives great value to 
their testimony. We know that nothing but facts 
could make such men believe that which nowa- 
days they get credit for inventing’). It concerns 
us yet more to recall the evidences which their 
training affords of the patience and transforming 

ower of Him who now, not less truly than in the 


ays of His flesh, calls weak men to Himself that 
they may be with Him, and that He may send 
them forth to bear witness on His behalf, enduing 
them with His Spirit, that their testimony, like 
that of the Apostles, may not be in vain See also 
art. APOSTLES. 


LiTeRATURE.—Bruce, The Training of the Twelve; Latham, 
Pastor Pastorum; Neander, Life of Christ; Ewald, History of 
Israel, Eng. tr. vol. vi.; Keim, Jesus of Nazara, Eng. tr. 
Vol. iii. ; Weiss, The Life of Christ; Sanday, Outlines of the Life 
of Christ (art. ‘Jesus Christ’ in Hastings’ DB]; Edersheim, The 
Life and Times of Jesus the Messiah ; Greenhough, The Apostles 
of Our Lord. GEORGE P. GOULD. 


DISCIPLESHIP.—In the Gospels no word ex- 
ressive of ‘discipleship’ occurs, although they are 
ull of the living reality which it expresses. This 

is not surprising, for it is never God’s way to teach 
abstract truth, but truth embodied in actual life. 
From the concrete and the living facts it is left to 
us, by the exercise of our natural faculties, to 
abstract the generalization or induction which 
presents the idea in its purity. Christ always 
Pllowed the Divine method; and, accordingly, 
while He made disciples, and trained them in 
discipleship, He hardly made any attempt to define 
or describe what this involves; nor did He give 
much instruction which represented with any 
directness the ideal that He had in view. From 
these negative facts themselves the primary truth 
on this subject may be learnt: Discipleship, in the 
Christian sense, is essentially a matter for living 
realization rather than for psychological analysis 
or formal compliance. ay: 

If for His followers later the making of disciples 
began with preaching the gospel, for the Lord 
Himself it commonly began with the authoritative 
appeal, ‘ Follow me.’ There were, of course, times 
when this summons called a man literally to arise 
and go with Jesus to some new place and duty ; as 
when the first among the Twelve ‘left the nets and 
followed him’ (Mk 1'*:”*), But the same summons 
was still employed by the Lord after His resurrec- 
tion, when it could have no such literal signification 
(Jn 21%), And there is a group of instances (Mt 
1038 16%4, Jn 12%) in which ‘ bearing the cross and 
‘disowning oneself’ are conjoined with the call to | 
follow Him, where it is clear that ‘following’ has 
wholly a spiritual sense. The fact that we speak 
of ‘following an example’ too often leads to the 
misinterpretation of this pregnant call to disciple- 
ship which was so characteristic of the Lord Jesus. 
It is no injunction to copy Him, though, of course, 


the imitation of Christ must enter into the aim of | 
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every disciple. That, however, belongs to a rather 
later stage of discipleship, while the summons to 

follow’ is its initiation. The choice of this word 
rests upon the ancient metaphor of a ‘way of life’ 
which Christ adopted for Himself when He atlirmed 
‘Tam the Way,’ and which underlay and coloured 
not a little of His language. So the eall, ‘Follow 
me,’ is an appeal to trust His guidance, and venture 
oneself along the track that He explores into the 
unknown regions of life, with the need of ‘bear- 
ing the cross’ and ‘losing life to find it.’ ‘Come 
on! Fear not to go through the valley of the 
shadow of death with me in the quest of life. 
** He that is near me is near the fire; he that is far 
from me is far from the kingdom.”’ Thus at the 
threshold of discipleship lies the requirement which 
He always made of those to whom He rendered 
service,—the requirement of courageous trust or 
‘faith.’ And for such as are ready to obey this 
first appeal to ‘follow’ He opens ‘a new and living 
way through the veil’ which hides so much of the 
realms of life from our eyes. And this way is 
‘human to the red-ripe of the heart,’ and fit for 
human feet to travel, for the way is ‘ His flesh,’ 
His mortal life, His human nature—what for us 
men and for our salvation He came down to make 
His own. 

There are some few sayings in which the Lord 
delineates the features of discipleship under one or 
another of its aspects. H.g. ‘A disciple is not 
above his master . . . it is enough for the disciple 
that he be as his master. . . . If they have called 
the master of the house Beelzebub, how much more 
them of his household?’ (Mt 10*4). And in close 
connexion with this stands the reiterated teaching, 
‘Whosoever he be of you that renounceth not all 
that he hath, he cannot be my disciple’ (Lk 14”-*), 
Elsewhere He emphasizes not the outward lot, but 
the inner character of discipleship: e.g. ‘Come 
unto me all ye that labour. . . . Take my yoke 
upon you, and learn of me; for I am gentle and 
lowly in heart: and ye shall find rest unto your 
souls’ (Mt 118). The same gentleness and lowli- 
ness which are ever ready to render loving service 
are again taught as characteristics of discipleship in 
the action of washing the disciples’ feet on the last 
eyening, when, having sat down again, He said, 
‘Perceive ye what I have done to you? Ye call 
me Teacher and Lord: and ye say well; for so I 
am. IfI then, the Lord and the Teacher, washed 
your feet, ye also ought to wash one another’s feet. 
For I gave you an example that ye also should do 
as I have done to you’ (Jn 13”*-, ef. also Lk 2274-6, 
Mk 9°3-37, Mt 231°"), What the disciple must learn 
is not mainly ‘teaching’; he must ‘learn Christ.’ 
‘Truth isin Jesus,—‘the Truth and the Life,’— 
and the disciple must grow ‘in the knowledge and 
love of God and of His Son Jesus Christ our Lord.’ 
So love is what must be learnt above all else, and 
affords the test of true discipleship. ‘ By this shall 
all men know that ye are my disciples, if ye have 
love one to another’ (Jn 13%). And the Lord traces 
discipleship Gown to its roots when He declares, 
‘No man can come to me except the Father which 
sent me draw him... . It is written... They 
shall all be taught of God. Every one that hath 
heard from the Father, and hath learned, cometh 
unto me’ (Jn 64). : 

A large proportion of the Lord’s teaching bears, 
of course, upon the nature of discipleship and the 
character of the disciple, even when it is not cast 
in the form of dealing with this directly. /.g. the 
Beatitudes (Mt 5*") are, under one aspect, all so 
many facets of discipleship ; metaphors like ‘the 
salt of the earth,’ the ‘light of the world’ (Mt 5" 14), 
‘a little flock’? (Lk 12%), ‘the branches of the vine’ 
(Jn 15°), ‘every plant which my heavenly Father 
hath not planted’ (Mt 15!%), and many another, in- 
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cluding tnose aevelope' into parables,—all sketch 
some features of discipleship, as do such sayings 
as that one must be reborn, and much of the teach- 
ing concerning the Kingdom. ; 

The final charge which the Lord laid upon the 
disciples whom He had trained and tested Himself 
was, ‘Going forth, make ye disciples of all the 
nations’ (uabyredoate mdvra ta eOvn, Mt 28"). 
Discipleship for all is thus set forth as His own 
ultimate aim. In reading the words one must 
carefully guard against the lamentable imperfec- 
tion of rendering in the AY, and borrowed thence 
in some of the language of the Book of Common 
Prayer ; also against the faulty punctuation of the 
sentence which is found alike in the AV and the 
RV. ‘Teaching’ is no translation of pafyrevcare, 
which means far more; while a colon ought to re- 
place the comma after ‘nations,’ and only commas, 
or at the most semicolons, should separate the suc- 
ceeding clauses. Without attention to this, the 
great’ importance of this passage must be missed. 
Rightly read, it gives the Lord’s own interpretation 
of how discipleship is constituted. The whole 
commission is, ‘Make disciples of all’; and three 
steps are then indicated in so doing, which answer 
to three essential factors in discipleship—(1) Bap- 
tizing into the Name; (2) teaching to observe all 
commands; (8) the constant spiritual presence of 
Christ. There is no complete discipleship without 
these three elements. The first is the portal of 
discipleship, the admission to a new destiny ; at 
once the begetting of a new life on the part of Goil, 
and the profession of a new hope and purpose on 
the part of those whom He claims as His children. 
The second is the training needed to make the 
promise good ; for only in the course of life’s dis- 
cipline can character be formed or resolutions 
realized, —it is ‘in our endurance that we must win 
our souls.’ The third is the pledge that none shall 
ever be left to face the stress of life’s probation 
alone, but that for every disciple union with Christ 
is a support which may be securely trusted, the 
Divine Incarnation working itself out for ever till 
the goal shall be reached, when ‘God shall be all, 
in all’ (1 Co 15%). The first disciples understood 
the charge which had been given them, and acted 
on the lines laid down from the earliest day on 
which they began to ‘make disciples’ for their 
Lord. So when, on the day of Pentecost, those 
who had been touched by Peter’s preaching put 
the inquiry, ‘Brethren, what shall we do?’ the 
answer of the Apostle was explicit: ‘Repent ye 
... be baptized . . . ye shall receive the gift of 
the Holy Spirit’ (Ac 27°), Here are the same 
three elements of discipleship; for ‘repentance’ 
(merdvoiw) is the form which ‘observing all things 
commanded” necessarily takes to start with in 
those who are passing from walking in their own 
ways to following the way of Christ ; while the Holy 
Spirit is, of course, the Spirit of Christ present 
permanently with those whom He unites to Him- 
self. See also preceding article. 


LIrERATURE.—Seeley, Hece Tomo, ch. vii. : 

Pastorum ; Expositor, w. iv.,[1891] 286 1%, ; 
I. P. Boys-Smirn. 

DISCIPLINE. — The Gospels reveal a twofold 

discipline—that which Christ Himself e 

and that to which He subjects 

will be convenient to treat these separately. 


Latham, Pastor 


xperienced, 
His servants. It 


me The discipline to which Christ submitted. 

The NT teaches clearly that even our Lord required 
to be ‘perfected’ (reXew6jva) in order to ensure 
the consummation of the work for which He had 
hecome mearnate. Such a redelwous consisted in 
His being brought ‘to the full moral perfection of 
His humanity, which carries with it the complete- 
ness of power and dignity’ (Westeott); and its 
necessity is recognized, not by the writer of the 
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Epistle to the Hebrews alone (He 21° 778 ete.), Lut 
also by Christ Himself (Lk 13"). 

It is taught with equal clearness that our Lord 
attained His ‘perfection’ through the discipline 
which He voluntarily endured. This included 
several elements. (1) Among the most important 
was the discipline of temptation (Mk j2 13 || He 
218); and in this connexion 1t 1s important to 
remember that His testing was not only search- 
ing in its strength, but repeated in its assaults 
(note plur. Lk 22, and ef. Mk 149" |], He 4°), 
(2) A second element in His discipline was that 
of delay. The incarnate Son, with His love 
eager for the completion of His saving work, must 
have exercised no ordinary self-restraint, as, amid 
the opposition of foes and the misconception of 
friends, the stages of its progress passed slowly 
by (Lk 12%; ef. the probable force of the tempta- 
tion in Mt 4°° and of eveBpiujoaro T@ Tvetpare In 
Jn 11%; ef. also 2 Th 3°). (3) The discipline of 
sorrow was also included in this ‘perfecting’ of 
Christ. His experience of sorrow was limited to 
no single kind. He felt the force of all the ills 
that vex our human life. In a most suggestive 
citation one sacred writer shows in how real and 
literal a sense He took our human sicknesses upon 
Him (Mt 816 47, cf. Mk 5%). He knew no less the 
pang of regret with which a pure man views 
opportunities wasted by those for whom he has 
cherished high ideals (Lk 194*“—note éxdavoer). 
His, too, were the tears shed over a family bereaved 
and a ‘loved one lost’(Jn11*). (4) The last aspect 
of Christ’s discipline of which mention must be 
made was that of pain and suffering. Of this 
there is no occasion for offering detailed illustra- 
tion. The story of His sufferings is the story of 
His life (for a few examples see Mk 8*! || 14°°* jj 
1516-89 ||, He 5°; note the use of radevw in Lk 231® *°), 

The experience of this discipline, revealing itself 
under different aspects and afiecting His human 
nature at different points, was necessary to the 
fulfilment of our Lord’s mission. {t was in virtue 
of His ‘perfection’ through suffering that He 
reached His absolute sympathy with humanity, 
and in consequence His complete qualification to 
be its Saviour (He =38 415 16 57). See PERFECTION. 

2. The discipline which Christ imposes upon His 


followers.—Discipline is an essential part of the 


Christian life, and the NT points out several forms 
under which it is to be experienced. In some of 
these it is restricted to a certain number of those 
who call themselves by the name of Christ. 
(1) There is, for example, a discipline to which 
Christians are rendered liable by falling into error 
(1 Co 11°, esp. note madevdueha in v.*2; see also 
madevw in Rev 3!), (2) The discipline of persecu- 
tion also does not of necessity come to all Chris- 
tians. At the same time, as both record and 
exhortation prove, it is no uncommon experience. 
It certainly befell our Lord’s early followers (Mk 
13°, Mt 10°, Jn 157 16°; ef. the Epp. passim, 
and see esp. He 12*78, where waidela is cited in this 
reference), and He Himself attributed a special 
blessedness to those who found a place in its 
honoured succession (Mt 5-2). (3) In a third 
aspect, however, discipline falls to the lot of every 
Christian. No man can be a true follower of Christ 
who is not willing from the first to practise the dis- 
cipline of self-renunciation. Such self-renuncia- 
tion, indeed, is one of the conditions of entering His 
service (Mk 8 || Mt 1088). And there is to be no 
limit to the sacrifice required. It must be endured 
even to the severance of earth’s closest ties (Mt 
10°") and the loss of life itself (249, Jn 162). Few 
things are more impressive than the manner in 
which, from the very beginning of His ministry 
(ef. Mk 1! 18), our Lord assumed His right to claim 
from His followers that utter self-repudiation, and 
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confidently expected on their part a willing response 
to His demand (Mt. 9° 1924) 

One particular espect of this Christian self-denial 
calls for separate consideration. The Gospel teach- 
ing atlords little support to those who have sought 
to express self-renunciation in the form of morbid 
asceticism. Christ’s own example, in suggestive 
contrast with that of His forerunner, leads us to 
the very opposite conception of religious discipline 
(Mt 11%). Along the pathway of poverty (Mt 8”) 
and persecution (Jn 7! 8°7) to which He called His 
disciples, He Himself walked; yet alike in His 
own life and in His thought for them (Mt 94, ef. 
1 Ti 5) ascetic discipline received no prominence. 
There appears to be just a hint of it in one of His 
sayings (Mt 19", ef. 1 Co 7**-), but even there it is 
distinetly stated less as a rule for the many than 
as an ideal for some few to whom a special call 
might come. In Christ’s view the ‘fasting’ con- 
sequent upon real sorrow was so inevitable, that 
any merely formal anticipation of it was to be 
deprecated rather than approved (Mt 9%). See, 
further, art. ASCETICISM. ; 

For ecclesiastical ‘discipline’ see art. CHURCH. 

H. BISSEKER. 

DISCOURSE.—No attempt is here made to dis- 
cuss in all its bearings the general theme of the 
discourses of Jesus. His Teaching, Parables, 
Sermon on the Mount, ete., receive attention 
in special articles. All that is here undertaken 
is to mention in some sort of classification all the 
discourses, and to append a brief outline of their 
principal characteristics. 

i. CLASSIFICATION AND MENTION. —The diffi- 
culties of any attempt at classifying the discourses 
of our Lord are apparent at a glance. They arise 
alike from the forms in which the discourses are 
recorded and from their character and contents. 
Considering the fact that our Lord did not write 
anything, or even cause His discourses to be 
exactly reported; considering, too, the great 
variety of occasions which called forth His utter- 
‘ances, and His own easy freedom and mastery of 
method in dealing with these occasions ; consider- 
ing, further, the differences in length, form, con- 
tents, and yet the cross-similarities and repetitions 
which the discourses exhibit, we see at once that 
a scientific and satisfactory classification 1s impos- 
sible. Yet there are obvious advantages for study 
in mentioning the discourses in some sort of orderly 
way. For our purpose it will not be necessary to 
take account of critical questions concerning the 
differences between the Fourth Gospel and_ the 
Synoptics, or between the Synoptics themselves, 
or to pay attention to matters of harmony and 
“poe ae though under each grouping the com- 
monly accepted order of events is followed. The 
classification proposed runs upon the general prin- 
ciple of audiences, and groups the discourses 
according as they were delivered to (1) individuals, 
(2) a select few, or (3) the public. Subdivisions 
will be apparent under these general heads. 

1. Interviews with individuals. —Leaving out 
colloquies with particular persons in presence of 
others, there are to be mentioned under this head 
only (1) the discourse with Nicodemus on Re- 
generation (Jn 311), and (2) the discourse with the 
woman of Samaria on Worship and Salvation (45-26), 

2. Talks with a few.—These may be subdivided 
as follows: (1) Discourses with others than the 
disciples. At these we cannot be sure of the 
absence of disciples, but their presence is not stated 
or certainly implied, and the words were not 
specially addressed to them. To this class belong : 
the discourse on Forgiveness, with the parable of 
the Two Debtors, given at the house of Simon the 
Pharisee (Lk 7°") ; the beginning of the discourse 
on Tradition (eating with unwashen hands), though 


later ‘he called the multitudes,’ ‘and the disciples 
came unto him’ (Mt 15'-*°) Mk 71°); the De- 
nunciation of the Pharisees and Lawyers at the 
house of a chief Pharisee (Lk 11°7-54) ; the discourse 
at another Pharisee’s house, where He discussed 
Modesty, Giving Feasts, and spoke the parable of 
the Great Feast and Excuses (Lk 14!-*) ; finally, 
the discourse at the house of Zacchwus, with the 
parable of the Pounds (Lk 19!-”), 

(2) Discourses with the disciples and others. 
Here the audience consisted in part of the dis- 
ciples and in part of others, the presence of both 
classes being either distinctly stated or clearly 
implied. As to the numbers present, the cireum- 
stances seem to restrict them somewhat, though it 
is difficult to say just to what extent, and therefore 
how far these should be regarded as properly public 
discourses. To this class belong: the discourse on 
Fasting (Mt 91”, Mk 2!8-2, Lk 5%) ; the response 
to objectors on Sabbath Observance (Mt 121%, Mk 
298-28, Lk 6'->); responses about Following Him (Mt 
819-2, Lk 9°7-®) ; response to the lawyer about Eternal 
Life, and parable of the Good Samaritan (Lk 1025-37, 
ef. y.**) ; on Divorce (Mt 19°12, Mk 10°12) ; response 
to the Rich Young Ruler, with discourse on the 
Perils of Wealth and on Forsaking All and Follow- 
ing Him (Mt 19%, Mk 1017-31, Lk 1818-80); the 
parable of the Labourers in the Vineyard (Mt 
20") ; response to the request of certain Greeks, 
with remarks on His Death and Glory (Jn 12°-*6), 
Other discourses of the last Passover week seem to 
have been given in presence of the crowd, though 
directly addressed to smaller groups. 

(3) Discourses with the disciples alone. These 
contain some of the most notable of our Lord’s 
utterances. In some cases others than the Twelve 
were present, but usually the audience was all, or 
a portion of, the Apostles. It will not be necessary 
to observe this distinction in the enumeration. 
This group of discourses may be subdivided into 
two kinds. (a) Short occasional discourses: the 
explanation of the Parable of the Tares, with the 
short parables that follow (Mt 13°?) ; the caution 
against Pharisaic Leaven (Mt 16*?, Mk 83-21) ; 
remarks about His Church upon Peter’s confession 
(Mt 16-20, Mk 877-50, Lk 918-21); the immediatel 
following discourse on His Death and on Self- 
Denial (Mt 1671-8, Mk 8°!-9!, Lk 9°???) ; talk after 
the Transfiguration (Mt 1798, Mk 9°19) ; a second 
foretelling of His Death and Resurrection (Mt 
1722-23, Mk 99-32, Lk 94-#); discourses at the 
Mission and Return of the Seventy (Lk 1014) ; 
teaching as to Prayer, with parable of the Friend 
at Midnight (Lk 11'!%); parable of the Unjust 
Steward (Lk 16!) ; teaching as to Offences, Faith, 
Service (Lk 17); third prediction of His Death 
and Resurrection (Mt 2017-9, Mk 10°24, Lk 181-34) ; 
talk about Faith suggested by the Withered Fig- 
tree (Mt 21722, Mk 11°-*6); talk following the 
Washing of the Disciples’ Feet (Jn 13!) ; institu- 
tion of the Lord’s Supper (Mt 26°59, Mk 14??-%, 
Lk 2219-2) ; after the resurrection, talk with the 
Two Disciples on the way to Emmaus (Lk 2417-7) ; 
with the Apostles, Thomas absent (Lk 24°, Jn 
2019-25); tallk with some of the Apostles at the Sea 
of Galilee (Jn 21+); the Great Commission (Mt 
2816-19) _(b) Extended discourses. Probably some of 
those mentioned in the preceding group were longer 
in reality than in report. But of the longer dis- 
courses with the chosen few we have the following : 
the Mission and Instruction of the Twelve (Mt 
101-42, Mk 671%, Lk 91%); on Humility, Offences, 
Forgiveness (Mt 18*, Mk 9°50, Lk 936-9); dis- 
course on the Mount of Olives on His Second 
Coming and the Final Judgment (Mt 24, 25, Mk 13, 
Lk 217) ; the Farewell Discourse and Praye” (Jn 
14-17). ; 

3. Public addresses.—Of these we may again in 
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a general way distinguish three groups, according 
to the extent either of the actual discourse or of 
the form in which we have it. (1) Discourses 
mentioned with some general description or re- 
mark, but with little or no detail of contents. 
Here we have: the beginning of His ministry (Mt 
457, Mk 1435, Lk 44-1); the sermon at Nazareth 
(Lk 416-28) ; the first preaching tour in Galilee (Mt 
48-24 Mik 199, Lk 444); at Capernaum (Mk 2}? 7%, 
Lk 51”); the second preaching tour in Galilee (Lk 
81-3); at Nazareth again (Mt 13°4°%, Mk 619) ; the 
third preaching tour in Galilee (Mt 9°-%*, Mk 6°) ; 
a tour alone after sending out the Twelve (Mt 11) ; 
teaching and journeying (Lk 13”, cf. Mt 19}, 
Mk 101); teaching in the Temple (Mk 11, Lk 
1937: 48 2)87. ca). 

(2) Short occasional discourses. Of these there 
are a great number and variety, spoken sometimes 
to great multitudes, sometimes to groups, but 
publicly : on Blasphemy (Mt 127°”, Mk 31%%°); on 
Signs (Mt 12*-45) ; latter part of discourse on Eat- 
ing with Unwashen Hands, and Traditions (Mt 
151-29, Mk 71-23); on Signs again (Mt 167+, Mk 
81-12) ; on Demons and Signs again (Lk 11'*-*) ; on 
Confession, Worldliness, Watchfulness (Lk 12) ; 
on Repentance, with parable of the Barren Fig- 
tree (Lk 13!*) ; on the Good Shepherd (Jn 101-}%) ; 
on His Messiahship and Relations with the Father 
(Jn 10-8) ; Sabbath Healing, parables of Mustard 
Seed and Leaven (Lk 13!°-*1); on the Salvation of 
the Elect (Lk 13?3-°°) ; Lament over Jerusalem (Lk 
13% %) ; on Counting the Cost of Following Him 
(Lk 1475-*) ; reproof of the Pharisees, with parable 
of the Rich Man and Lazarus (Lk 16'4-*1) ; on the 
Coming of the Kingdom (Lk 17”°*”); on Prayer, 
with parables of the Importunate Widow, and of 


the Pharisee and Publican (Lk 1814); the col- 
loquies with His critics in the Temple, on His 


Authority, on the Tribute to Cesar, on the Resur- 
rection, on the Great Commandment, on the Son 
of David (Mt 2177-92% Mk 1127-1997, Lk 920); 
remarks on Belief and Unbelief (Jn 124-*), 

(3) Extended discourses. Only a few of the great 
discourses of our Lord are reported in extenso: the 
Sermon on the Mount (Mt 5-7, Lk 6!7-49)—in a sense 
public, though addressed primarily to the disciples ; 
discourse at the feast in Jerusalem on His Rela- 
tions with the Father (Jn 51-47); on John the 
Baptist and suggested topics (Mt 117°", Lk 724-3) ; 
the first great group of parables, the Sower, ete. 
(Mt 1315, Mk 4184, Lk 8118); discourse in the 
synagogue at Capernaum on the Bread of Life (Jn 
672-6) ; colloquy in the Temple on His Mission (Jn 
7. 8); second great group of parables, the Lost 
Sheep, etc. (Lk 151-17"); last public discourse, 
Denunciation of the Pharisees (Mt 23!-%°, Mk 1238-40, 
JU lke DAN). 

li. SOME CHARACTERISTICS.—-A survey of the 
discourses of Jesus presents in a general way some 
of their characteristics, which may be summarily 
outlined as follows : 

4. Their great variety. 
contents. (3) Of form. 

2. Their wonderful charm. (1) Of personality 
—even in the report: how much more in His 
presence! (2) Of sympathy. (38) Of manner. 

3. Their authority. (1) Consciousness of God. 
(2) Self-assertion. 

4. Their power. (1) ‘Magnetism *—personality, 
demeanour, tone. (2) Thought—then and eyer- 
more. 


(1) Of oceasion. (2) Of 
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on Jesus of Nazareth ; Clark, Harmony of the Gospels; Weiss, 
Life of Christ ; Stier, The Words of Jesus ; Wendt, The Teach- 
ing of Jesus; Swete, Studies in the Teaching of our Lord ; 
Brown, Exposition of the Discourses and Sayings of our Lord ; 
Bruce, The Training of the Twelve, The Galilean Gospel, With 
Open Face; Nicoll, Life of Christ ; Stalker, Imago Christi. 
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i. Current preconceptions prevalent in time of Christ. 
ii, References to sickness and disease in the Gospels. _ 
. Diseases resulting in physical defect or incapacity. 
2, Fever and allied diseases. 
. Cutaneous affections. 
. Dropsy. 
. Nervous diseases. ; 
3. Nervous and psychical disorders. 
Literature. 

i. CURRENT PRECONCEPTIONS IN TIME OF 
Curist. —Two ideas respecting disease had a 
powerful influence on conceptions current in our 
Lord’s day: (1) The belief that all sickness and 
physical disease and pain were penalties imposed 
as the result of sin; (2) the idea that demonic 
agency was concerned with all human suffering. 
These kindred and allied ideas have been common 
among ancient peoples, and were strongly de- 
veloped among the Babylonians, Persians, and 
Greeks, 

Sayce, in his Hibbert Lectwres (310, 334-5), gives evidence of 
the ancient Akkadian belief that disease and sickness were 
caused by specific malevolent spirits which possessed the person. 
The demons had been eaten with the food, drunk with the water, 
or inbreathed from the air ; and until the evil power had been 
expelled the victim had no chance of recovery. Exorcism was 
effected by the sorcerer-priest, the intermediary between man- 
kind and the spiritual world, using magic spells consisting of 
the names of deities, the name signifying the personality of 
the god, who was compelled by this use of the name to attend 
to the exorcist. 


Among the Semites any mysterious natural ob- 
ject or occurrence appealing strongly to the im- 
agination or exciting sentiments of awe and 
reverence was readily taken as a manifestation 
either of Divine or ot demonic life (W. R. Smith, 
RS 119 ff.). The demons, if offended, avenged them- 
selves by sending various forms of disease. Indi- 
cations are found in the Gospels that such ideas 
were not extinct in the time of Christ. The old 
Semitic strain of conception was modified and 
quickened by contact with Babylonian, Persian, 
and Grecian peoples, and prevailed with consider- 
able force in the later Judaism. The NT reflects 
the ideas of a time when the older conceptions 
were breaking up, but had not yet disappeared. 

Our Lord gives no sanction to any such thought 
of disease, and when the disciples betrayed their 
mode of thought (Jn 9?) He took oceasion to com- 
bat the ancient superstition. Although He did 
frequently mark sin as the cause of much physical 
weakness and disease (see art. IMPOTENCE), yet 
He denies that all sickness was penal in character. 
Other ends were in the Divine purview besides the 
punishment of personal sin (Jn 9°). In St. Luke’s 
Gospel high fever seems to be attributed by impli- 
cation to an evil agency, and Jesus is said to have 
rebuked (€reriunoevy) the fever (Lk 458%); but 
probably this must be explained as a reflexion of 
the current preconceptions. In Lk 13! no refer- 
ence is necessarily made to sin having given power 
to Satan to afflict the woman. Demons were 
associated with disordered conditions of human 
life, as disease and infirmity: with dumbness (Mk 
9”, Lk 9°), with deafness and dumbness (Mk 9”), 
with blindness and dumbness (Mt 12”), and with 
epilepsy (Mk 1°° 9°, Lk 9%). These physical de- 
fects are not necessarily manifestations of demonic 
influence, but are regarded as in close alliance 
with them. In St. Luke’s Gospel, also, it is note- 
worthy that a distinction is recorded as made by 
Jesus between the exorcism of demons and ordin- 
ary cures (€xBad\\w dSacudvia Kal idces droredG, Lk 
13°*).* See, further, art. DEMON. 

* Hobart (Medical Language of St. Luke) and other writers 
claim to trace in the writings of the Third Evangelist the 
influence of a medical training. But the argument may be 
easily pressed beyond the truth. St. Luke’s style and vocabulary 


have many affinities with classical Greek, and many of the 
medical expressions he uses occur in the LXX, and may have 
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iil. REFERENCES IN THE GOSPELS TO SICKNESS 
AND DISEASE. — 


_The terms employed by the Evangelists to denote bodily 
ailments are— i 


(1) actevesce, literally want of strength (« priv. and cléves), 
primarily denoting weakness, and usually ‘infirmity’ or ‘in- 
firmities’ ; in Ac 289 tr. ‘diseases’ (Eyovres &obeveles); in Mt 817 
tr. infirmities,’ and associated with yecos; in Jn 114 AV and 
RV ‘sickness’; elsewhere [Lk 515 82 1311.12, Jn 55] ‘infirmity’; 
associated with voros in Lk 449, 

(2) uarazic (uxrccocw, ‘ soften’) denotes: 

(a) softness or effeminacy, as well as sickness; (0) periodic 
and chronic sickness and consequent languor of body. 
The word is used in Mt 423. 24 935 101, where it is associ- 
ated with veces. The first named passage is one in 
which the various ailments that our Lord healed are 
er ae and apparently discriminated (cf. AV and 

@) veoos (from »¢- ‘not,’ and céos ‘ sound’ [?}) is employed to in- 
dicate more acute and violent seizures than neAcxie > found in 
Mt 423.24 817 935 101, Mk 134 315, Lk 440 617 72191, In the Markan 
and Lukan (exc. Lk 44°) passages the diseased are distinguished 
from the demonized. 

(4) voonue, a disease or sickness, Jn 54 (only). 

(5) rois zaxae tyovras is a frequent expression for those that 
were sick, and in Mk 154 we have the fuller expression zoAaovs 
XAZDS ExovTas Tos dois yooos, 


Of the presence of specific diseases much fuller 
indications are more or less distinctly given in the 
OT than in the NT. Instances of these may be 
understood as included in the miscellaneous cases 
of sickness and disease which our Lord repeatedly 
dealt with. Among them are various forms of 
skin disease, which were and are very common in 
the East; also of fever and allied disorders, ex- 
tending to plague and pestilence; diseases of the 
digestive organs; infantile and senile diseases ; 
affections of the brain or other parts of the 
nervous system ; and disordered conditions of the 
psychical side of human nature. All of these are 
referred to in the OT with some amount of definite- 
ness as to symptoms. 

The diseases mentioned in the Gospels, and dealt 
with in direct and Divine fashion by Jesus (see art. 
CURES), include cases of physical defect ; fevers 
and kindred diseases; skin diseases, notably that 
of leprosy; a solitary case of dropsy; ailments 
and infirmities that were nervous in character ; 
and others which were a combination of nervous 
and psychical disorder. These various afflictions 
are not always to be certainly identified with par- 
ticular forms of disease with which modern medical 
science is familiar. The description of the cases 
is, for the most part, far removed from being 
scientific, but yet enables us to broadly distin- 
guish them from one another and to classify them 
with fair exactitude. 

4. Diseases resulting in physical defect, or in- 
capacity.—(1) Defect in the organs of speech.—The 
case of the dumb man recorded in Mt 9°? was 
associated with features of mental disturbance 
leading the people to attribute the dumbness 
to demonic possession. ‘When the demon was 
cast out, the dumb spake,’ as though no physical 
defect existed apart from the psychical disturb- 
ance. Interesting cases are known in which 
mental derangement has been manifested in an 
inhibition of one of the senses. Ray (Factors of 
an Unsound Mind) gives an instance in which the 
yatient was unable to see the Column in the Place 

endéme in Paris, and believed it to have been 
removed. <A similar inhibition, resulting from 
psychical rather than physical causes, might be 
applied to the organs of speech. 

(2) Defect in the organs of sense.—Among defects 
notably common in the East is that of blindness 
(see art. SIGHT, B). Deafness is usually accom- 


to the Evangelist from that source. The varied terms 
Bpplied to the iad (or epileptic) and the demonized, which 
give a plausibility to the suggestion that the Evangelist dis- 
tinguished between these ailments, are found not in Luke, but in 
Matthew (see art. LuNaTIc). 


panied by dumbness, being indeed often the main 
cause of it—the term deaf-mute thus accurately 
describing the limitation. See DEAF AND DuMB. 

(3) Defects in the organs both of sense and speech. 
—In Mt 122 blindness and dumbness are combined, 
together with mental disturbance. In this case 
the restoration is not spoken of as a casting out of 
the demon, but as a healing (é@epdevcev), indicat- 
ing that there was serious physical defect to be 
remedied. Mt 17*°=Mk 917f-—Lk 987-43 records 
a case in which both deafness and dumbness were 
found along with epilepsy and periodical mental 
derangement. Mt. and Lk. do not give the 
features of deafness and dumbness, but confine 
themselves to the mental features, which they do 
not describe so fully as Mark. Mk 78287 is a 
peculiarly interesting instance of deafness com- 
bined with incapacity of speech. The description 
Is kwhdv Kal poyiddov. The deafness might give 
rise to the stammering, and the fact that total 
dumbness had not resulted rather points to a com- 
paratively early stage of the affliction. The signs 
employed by Jesus in the healing are exactly 
adapted to reach the intelligence of such a defect- 
bound soul (see art. CURES). 

2. Fever and allied diseases.—Various diseases 
of a kindred nature to fever were common in 
the East and from the earliest times, and were 
probably not very rigorously distinguished from 
each other: fever, ague, and a wasting disease re- 
sembling Mediterranean fever. The NT speaks of 
muperos, ‘fever,’ in Lk 4° and Jn 4°. The term 
in Mt 8% and Mk 1° is rupécoovca ; while in Lk 4*8 
the illness of Peter’s wife’s mother is spoken of 
(possibly with a reference to the division made 
by the Greeks into greater and lesser fevers) as 
one in which the patient was cuveyouévn tupeT@ 
peyahy, indicating a continued and probably malig- 
nant fever, rather than an intermittent feverish 
attack such as characterizes ague. The super- 
normal feature of the healing consisted in the 
immediacy of the recovery without the regular 
debility following the disease. The ailment de- 
scribed in the Gospels was probably a form of 
malarial fever aiGak prevailed in the valleys of 
Palestine and round the Sea of Galilee. 

3. Skin diseases.—The OT bears witness to 
the prevalence in Palestine of many forms of 
cutaneous disease, and the writings of travellers 
and eye-witnesses testify to the fact that these 
are still fearfully common, being perhaps the most 
characteristic malady of the East. These varieties 
of skin disease are not referred to in the NT, the - 
only one in evidence there being that most dreaded 
affection of the skin, which was also in the worse 
forms a serious constitutional malady affecting the 
whole organism, which bears the name leprosy 
(wh. see). ‘ 

4. A solitary case of dropsy is recorded in Lk 
142, described as bépwrikds. No account is given of 
the trouble, the controversy with the Pharisees 
regarding the right use of the Sabbath being the 
main interest. No indication is given as to the 
seat of the disease which caused the dropsy, 
whether kidneys, heart, or liver. 

5. Diseases of the nervous system.— Out 
of 22 cases of healing wrought by Jesus upon 
individuals, 8, and most probably 10, are to be 
classed among nervous disorders, either with or 
without the complication of psychical disturb- 
ance. The general exorcisms which mark our 
Lord’s career are of the same order, and among 
the general healings of sickness and infirmity 
which are recorded some may reasonably be 
supposed to be of the same character, and possibly 
many of them were purely nervous or hysterical 
afflictions. Disease of brain centres or of the nerve 
may also account for some of the cases of blindness. 
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The attempt, however, to show (1) that our Lord’s 
healings may be all reduced to cases of hysteria 
and of temporary nervous disorder, such as readily 
yield to treatment by known therapeutic remedies, 
and (2) that these are the best attested of the 
miracles, signally fails (see art. MIRACLES); and 
yet it may be freely recognized that many of the 
ailments cured by Jesus belonged to the nervous 
category. It still remains that those who desire 
to minimize to the fullest extent the super-normal 
powers of Jesus are not helped by these facts, for 
in order to deal effectively with these troubles He 
must not only have removed the disturbing cause 
in the psychical nature, but also brought a Divine 
power to bear on the whole nervous system, dis- 
pérsing in some cases organic defect and disease. 

Under this head are included— 

(1) Paralysis or Palsy (see art. PARALYSIS). __ 

(2) Epilepsy. The cases in the NT of this dis- 
tressing nervous malady are complicated with 
forms of mental disturbance (see art. LUNATIC). 
But it may be supposed that among those who 
were regarded as possessed and whose restoration 
was included under the general exorcisms, some 
were cases of simple epilepsy (wh. see). 

(3) Probably the two cases of general impotence 
must be included here—mentioned in Jn 5* 9 and 
Lk 13"-" (see art. IMPOTENCE). 

(4) In all likelihood also the man with the 
withered hand was one nervously afflicted. The 
case is recorded in Mt 1298, Mk 3!, Lk 6°". The 
incapacity and wasting might be due to (7) infantile 
paralysis, the disease arresting the development 
and growth of tissue, leaving the limb shrunk and 
withered ; or (0) it may have been congenital ; or 
(c) it might be due to some direct injury to the 
main nerve of the limb, preventing its proper 
nutrition. 

Among the halt and withered of Jn 5° probably 
there were cases of chronic rheumatism, joint 
diseases, and other wasting ailments, in many 
instances complicated with nervous exhaustion 
and weakness, if not with positive disease. 

6. Nervous and psychical diseases. — Cases 
of lunacy, of epilepsy combined with insanity 
and perhaps those allied with idiocy, and others 
generally described as instances of demonic posses- 
sion are given in the Gospels, and are to be recog- 
nized as having a twofold causation, on the one 
side physical, on the other psychical; and the 
problem as to which of these is primary in any 
particular case is not to be lightly determined. In 
this connexion arises the outstanding question as 

- to the possibility of a genuine spiritual possession 
(see art. LUNATIC), a matter which may well 
remain with us for some time yet as a challenge 
both to medical and to theological investigation. 
The science of anthropology may throw much 
light upon it, and possibly in the course of further 
inquiry some of the conclusions of that science may 
be found in need of serious modification. 


_Literature.—For facts relating to the nature and spread of 
disease in Oriental lands, and especially in Syria, consult Hirsch, 
Handbook of Historical Pathology (Sydenham Soc. Hn aS 
Macgowan in Jewish Intelligence and Journal of M issionary 
Labours, 1846; Thomson, Land and Book, pp. 146-149, 356, 
and, for leprosy, ch. 433 also consult generally ‘Krankheiten’ 
in Herzog’s PRE?; Jahn, Archceologia Biblica, pt. 1. ch. xii. ; 
J. Risdon Bennett, Diseases of Bible; Hobart, Medical Lan- 
guage of St. Luke; Mason Good, Study of Medicine ; 
Macalister on ‘Medicine’ in Hastings’ DB. For Talmudic con- 
ception of disease and medical treatment in vogue, 
Wunderbar, Biblisch-Talmudische Medicin. 

; T. H. WRIGHT. 
DISH.—1. The only place in the NT (EV) where 
this word is found is in the record of the betrayal 
of Jesus given by two of the Synoptists (Mt 26%, 
Mk 14°), 


The form of the Greek equivalent (r2i8As0v, 
/Mk 1420), but in Mt 


art. by 


eek vy, Vulg. catinum 
2623 Vulg. has paropsis, for which see 


see” 


1) i iminutive, although there is no example of 
ee os one Gee Liddell and Scott, s.v.). With it 
we may compare the diminutive Laxsov (Jn 1326#.) in the latest 
Apostolic account of the same period of Jesus’ life. The use of 
this word, as well as of another Guseéerreyv) occurring in the 
same context, by these two authors would seem to prove beyond 
doubt a close literary relationship between their writings—not, 
indeed, a relationship of direct inter-dependence (cf. Wright’s 
Synopsis of the Gospels in Greek, p. 140), but rather one of 
common dependence upon the same or kindred sources, oral or 
written (cf. the ‘anonymous fragment’ “ats sya sus, pubBe ; 
Mt 26). ' 

A comparative study of the four records which 
tell of Jesus’ reference to His impending betrayal 
brings to light some not unimportant minor ditier- 
ences, and at the same time reveals the agreement 
of all the writers in the belief that He knew of 
the intentions of Judas, and warned the latter 
against the dark deed. To the Markan account 
which makes Jesus answer the anxious question of 
His disciples (ujre éyé ;) by the vague statement, 
‘(it is) one of the twelve who is (now) dipping with 
me in the dish,’ which is equivalent to the previous 
6 écblwy per’ éuod (v.18; on this, however, cf. Gould's 
St. Mark, ad loc.), St. Matthew not only adds a 
more distinct note by employing the aorist (éuSdapas) 
instead of the present Middle (éuSamrépuevos), by 
which he evidently intended to convey the idea of 
time, but he also informs us that Jesus gave a 
direct affirmative reply (cd elas) to Judas’ ques- 
tion. On the other hand, St. Luke agrees with St. 
Mark in leaving out all reference to an indication 
of the traitor beyond the statement that one of 
those present at the meal (él rs rpaméfys, Lk 2271) 
was guilty, while the author of the Fourth Gospel 
agrees with St. Matthew in making Jesus, by a 
sign (ékelvés éorw @ eyo Badvw 7d Youloy Kal dwcw 
av7@, Jn 13%), point him out to his tellow-disciples. 

One thing seems to emerge clearly from the 
fourfold account, there was but one rpvSdov on 
the table, and each one dipped his bread into it 
as he ate (see O. Holtzmann’s Leben Jesu, Eng. 
tr. p. 458). This dish contained a sour-sweet 
sauce (noiq), which was composed of ‘a cake of 
fruit beaten up and mingled with vinegar’ (see 
Fincyc. Bibl. art. ‘ Passover, § 17"; cf.; however, 
B. Weiss’ The Life of Christ, iii. p. 279). Into the 
sauce pieces of unleavened bread and bitter herbs 
were dipped and handed round by the chief person 
of the assembled party, which was evidently pre- 
liminary to the general partaking of the dish (ef. 
per’ euod, Mt 26% = Mk 14”). It seems that this 
was a custom of late introduction into the Passover 
rite, and that it was intended to enrich the mean- 
ing of the feast by a symbolic reference to the 
brick-making period of Israel’s Egyptian bondage 
(see art. ‘ Passover’ in Hastings’ DB iii. p. 691). 

_ Most scholars have sought to establish the rela- 
tive positions of Jesus and Judas at this Passover 
feast from the incidents referred to by all four 
Evangelists (cf. Edersheim’s Life and Times of 
Jesus the Messiah, li. pp. 493-507 ; art. ‘ Apostle 
John’ in Hastings’ DB ii. p. 681"; Farrar’s Life 
of Christ, ii. 284 ff. ete.). The variety of conclu- 
sions arrived at shows how impossible it is to settle 
a question of the kind. If, indeed, opposite each 
triclinium at the table there had been a rp%8dxor, 
then the answer of Jesus to His disciples’ questions 
would show clearly that Judas reclined immedi- 
ately on His left. This, however, as we have 
already intimated, is not probable ; and the only 
data by which an approximately correct impression 
may be received lie in the words spoken by Jesus 
to Judas himself, and recorded partly ‘by St. 
Matthew and partly by St. John (ct. Mt 262 and 
Jn 13°"), Tt seems more than probable that the 
traitor reclined somewhere in close proximity to 
Jesus, that their hands met as both dipped together 
into the dish (cf. the use of the Middle voice by St. 
Mark ; see Bengel’s Gnomon of NT on Mk 14”), 
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and that in this way Jesus was able to convey 
oe to Judas the fact that He knew of the 
atter’s intention. 

2. A very good example of the way in which 
the didactic sayings of Jesus were caught up and 
handed down by His different hearers is afforded 
by the Matthzan and Lukan versions of the words 
by which He denounced the legal quibblings and 
Pharisaic hypocrisy of His day (Mt 23!, Lk 1157), 
There is just sufficient identity both in language 
and sense to guarantee the genuineness of the 
teaching. At the same time there is a marked 
variety in details as to locality, wording, and even 
as to the particular objective of Jesus’ remarks. 
According to St. Luke, Jesus denounces the 
Pharisees, while a guest in the house of one of 
their number, for their punctiliousness in keeping 
the outside of their vessels clean, their own hearts 
all the time being full of uncleanness. The con- 
trast is between the outside of their utensils (7d 
éfwbev . . . rod wivaxos) and their own inner lives 
or characters (rd dé éowSey tudv, Lk 11°). Here 
we may notice that the word translated ‘platter’ 
is the word used to denote the flat dish (EV 
‘charger’) on which (€é7i zivax:) the Baptist’s head 
was sent to Herodias (Mt 14% = Mk 6”-38), On 
the other hand, St. Matthew makes Jesus utter 
this discourse to ‘the multitudes and to his 
disciples’ in the Temple (Mt 231, cf. 241). The 
denunciation is more sustained and rhetorical, as 
becomes the situation. When the writer comes to 
the contrast spoken of above, he makes Jesus 
institute one between the outside of the dish and 
its contents, looked on as the outcome of rapacity 
and gluttony (é€ dpwayfs xal dxpacias). This is 
again more suitable to the word he employs, which 
is the only place in the NT where it is found (rd 
whey . . . THs mapovidos stands opposite to écwbev 
=Td évrds . . . THS mapopidos, see Mt 2378; cf., 
however, WH’s text in Mt 23). 

The word zzgeLis was originally, in Attic Greek, used of 
entrées or dainties (see Liddell and Scott, s.v.). It afterwards 


came to be applied to the four-cornered (‘quadrangulum et. 


quadrilaterum vas,’ see art. ‘Meals’ in Encyc. Bibi. iii. 2998, n. 1) 
dish in which they were served ; and, lastly, it became a name 
for dishes generally used at table. 


In both these cases of variation it is possible to 
see the hand of the editor carefully compiling and 
arranging his materials before their publication in 
permanent form. J. R. WILLIs. 


DISPERSION (d:acropé).—The word (RV of Jn 
7, Ja 11, 1P 1) is a collective term denoting 
either the Jews resident outside their native 
country, or the lands in which they lived. 

1. The Pharisees and chief priests sent officers to 
arrest our Lord, and He told them that in a little 
while He would go where they could not find Him 
or be able to come to Him. The Jews who were 
present asked where He could ae go that 
they could not find Him. Would He go to the 
‘dispersion among the Greeks’ (els rv diacmopay 
trav ‘E\\jqvwv) * and teach the Greeks? 7.¢. would 
He make the dispersed Jews a starting-point for 
teaching the Greeks? Narrow-minded Jews, dis- 
tinct from ‘the people’ (6 dxXos) of vy.*- 4, they 
would not dream of defiling themselves by going 
out and mixing with Gentiles, and they sarcastic- 
ally suggested that that was the only way in which 
Jesus could escape them. 

2. It is unnecessary in this article to deal fully 
with the history and fortunes of the Dispersion ; 
but a very brief sketch may be useful. In the 
time of Christ the Jews of the Dispersion were to 
be found in six main colonies: Babylonia, Egypt, 
Syria, Asia Minor, Greece, and Rome. 

(a) Babylonia.—The Jews in the far East were 

* For the genitive, cf. 1 P 1). 
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the descendants of those who remained when small 
bodies returned under Zerubbabel and Ezra. And 
their numbers were atterwards increased by a 
transportation of Jews to Babylonia and Hyreania 
under Artaxerxes Ill. Ochus (358-338). Many 
have thought that 1 P 5" refers to a community 
of Christians among the Jews in Babylon; but 
this is improbable (see Hort, 7 Peter, pp. 5f., 167— 
170). From Babylon, Jews moved in many direc- 
tions to Elam (ef. Is 11"), Persia, Media, Armenia, 
and Cappadocia. The Babylonian Jews were the 
rae portion of the Diaspora which maintained its 
Judaism more or less untouched by the Hellenism 
which permeated the West. Their remoteness, 
however, did not prevent the loyal payment of the 
annual Temple-tax, which was collected at Ne- 
hardea and Nisibis and sent to Jerusalem (see 
below). 

(6) Egypt.—Jews had migrated to Egypt as early 
as 586, when Johanan son of Kareah conducted a 
small body of them, including Jeremiah, to Tah- 
panhes (Jer 42. 43). Jews also settled (Jer 44!) in 
Migdol, Noph (Memphis), and Pathros (Upper 
Egypt). The great majority of the colonists in 
Alexandria must have settled there early in the 
period of the Ptolemies, in which case they may 
have been among the earliest inhabitants of Alex- 
ander’s new city ; and they undoubtedly received 
special privileges (Jos. c. Apion. ii. 4; BJ WU. 
xviii. 7f.). The kindness which they received in 
Palestine from Ptolemy 1. Soter induced numbers 
of them to migrate to Egypt during: his reign. 
And many more may have been transported as 
prisoners of war during the subsequent struggles 
between the Ptolemies and the Seleucids. Philo 
(in Flacc., ed. Mangey, ii. 525) less than ten years 
after our Lord’s death says that two entire quarters 
of Alexandria were known as ‘the Jewish,’ and 
many more Jews were sprinkled over the rest of 
the city. Another congregation of Jews was 
formed at Leontopolis in the nome of Heliopolis 
on the Eastern border of the Nile delta. The 
high priest Onias, son of Simon the Just, was 
granted permission by Ptolemy vi. Philometor to 
settle there when he fled with some adherents in 
173 or 170 from his enemies Antiochus Iv. Epi- 
phanes and the sons of Tobias. He built a fort- 
réss, and within it a temple where the worship of 
Jehovah was carried on. This continued till A.D. 
73, when the temple was destroyed by order of 
Vespasian (Jos. Ant. XIII. iii. 2, XIV. vili. 1; BJ 
I. ix. 4, v0. x. 2-4) 

(c) Syria.—The 


Egyptian Diaspora had been 
formed largely owing to the increased facilities 
for travel and intercourse resulting from Alex- 


ander’s conquests. And the same causes operated 
in Syria. Damascus had received Israelite colon- 
ists in very early times (1 K 20%). In Nero’s reign 
there were, according to Josephus (BJ Il. xx. 2), no 
fewer than 10,000 Jews in the city. Antiochus Iv. 
Epiphanes conceded to the Jews the right of 
free settlement in Antioch ; and, owing to the suc- 
cesses and prestige of the Maccabees in Palestine, 
the neighbouring provinces of Syria received a 
larger admixture of Jews than any other country 
(BJ vu. iii. 3). é 

(d) Asia Minor.*—Through Syria Jews passed to 
Asia Minor and the neighbouring islands, Cyprus, 
Crete, etc., where from B.C. 130 and onwards they 
flourished under Roman protection. See Hort, 
1 Peter, Add. note, pp. 157-184, and Ac 13-20. 

(ce) Greece.—It is related in 1 Mac 12°! that the 
Spartans sent a letter to the high priest Onias 
saying ‘it hath been found in writing concerning 


*Jt is convenient to use the term, although its first known 
occurrence is in Orosius (Hist. i. 2. 26), A.D. 417. He speaks as 
though it were his own coinage: ‘ Asia regio vel, ut proprie 
dicain, Asia minar.’” 
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the Spartans and the Jews that they are brethren, 
and that they are of the stock of Abraham.’ This, 
though legendary, implies that there was at least 
an acquaintance between members of the two 
races. Jewish inscriptions, moreover, have been 
found in Greece ; and there were firmly established 
Jewish communities in Thessalonica, Bercea, and 
Corinth when St. Paul visited them (Ac 17. 18). 

(f) Rome.—The first contact of the Jews with 
Rome was in the time of the Maccabees ; embas- 
sies were sent by Judas and Jonathan, and a formal 
alliance was concluded by Simon in B.c. 140 (1 Mac 
1424 1515-24), A few Jews probably reached Rome 
as traders; but the first large settlement dates 
from the capture of Jerusalem by Pompey, B.C. 63. 
Julius and Augustus admitted them to a legal 
standing throughout the Empire (see the series 
of enactments in Jos. Ant. XIV. viii. 5, x. 1-8); 
the latter allowed them to form a colony on the 
further side of the Tiber ; but they soon gained a 
footing within the city, and had synagogues of 
their own. Tiberius in A.D. 19 banished 4000 to 
Sardinia. In the early days of Claudius the Jewish 
cause was upheld at court by the two Agrippas ; 
but before 52 ‘Claudius had commanded all Jews 
to depart from Rome’ (Ac 18?)—‘ impulsore Chresto 
assidue tumultuantes’ (Suet. Claud. 25). Under 
Nero the Jews in Rome once more gained ground. 

3. The Jews dispersed in these various settle- 
ments did not entirely cut themselves off from 
their national centre, Jerusalem. Even the Jews 
at Leontopolis, though their worship was strictly 
speaking schismatical, did not allow their religi- 
ous separateness to quench their national feeling. 
They embraced Cvesar’s cause in Egypt, contrary 
to their first impulse, because of the injunctions of 
Hyrcanus the high priest at Jerusalem, and Anti- 
pater the Jewish general (Jos. Ant. XIV. viii. 1; 
BJ 1. 1x. 4). 

There were two important links which bound 
the Diaspora in all parts of the world to their 
mother city. 

(a) The annual payment of the Temple-tax (the 
half-shekel or didrachm), and of other offerings. 
One of the privileges which they enjoyed under 
the Diadochi and afterwards under the Romans 
was that of coining their own money for sacred 
purposes. [It was this sacred coinage that foreign 
Jews were obliged to get from the money-changers 
in exchange for the ordinary civil money, when 
they came to Jerusalem for the festivals, Mt 2122, 
Mk 11%, Jn 24", And it was this variety of coin- 
age that enabled our Lord to give His absolutely 
simple but unanswerable decision on what the Jews 
thought was a dilemma; deep spiritual meaning, 
no doubt, underlay His words, but their surface 
meaning was sufficient to silence His opponents ; 
‘Render to Cesar the civil coin on which his 
image is stamped, and render to God the sacred 
coin which belongs to Him and His Temple wor- 
ship,’ Mt 227}, Mk 1217, Lk 20%). The sacred 
money was collected at different centres (ef. Mt 
17*4 of ra dlSpaxua NauBdvovres) and carried under 
safe escort to Jerusalem (Philo, de Monarch. ii. 3). 
Josephus relates (Ant. XVI. vi.) that the Jews in 
Asia and Cyrene were ill-treated, and that the 
Greeks took from them their sacred money ; but 
that decrees were issued by Augustus, Agrippa, 
and two proconsuls to the effect that the sacred 
money of the Jews was to be untouched, and that 
they were to be given full liberty to send it to 
Jerusalem. The Babylonian Jews made use of the 
two strong cities Nehardea and Nisibis to store 
their sacred money till the time came to send it to 
Palestine. ‘The Jews, depending on the natural 
strength of these places, deposited in them the 
half-shekel which everyone, by the custom of our 
country, offers to God, and as many other dedi- 
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catory offerings (dva0juara) as there were; for 
they made use of these cities as a treasury, whence 
at the proper time they were transmitted to Jeru- 
salem’ (Ant. XVIII. ix. 1). Such priestly dues as 
consisted of sacrificial flesh, which could not be 
sent to Jerusalem, were paid to any priest if there 
happened to be one at hand (Challa, iv. 7-9, 11; 
Yadaim, iv. 3; Chullin, x. 1; Terwmoth, ii. 4). 

(5) The pilgrimages made to Jerusalem by im- 
mense numbers of foreign Jews at the three annual 
festivals—Passover, Pentecost, and Tabernacles. 
Josephus says that Cestius Gallus had a census 
made during the Passover, and the priests reckoned 
2,700,000 people (BJ VI. ix. 3), in round numbers 
three millions (id. I. xiv. 3). 

In reading the Acts it is evident that, had there 
been no foreign dispersion of the Jews, the rapid 
progress of Christianity could not have been what 
it was. At the feast of Pentecost there were 
gathered Jews from the four quarters of the Dia- 
spora—the far and near East, Europe, and Africa ;. 
and soon afterwards Jews received Apostolic 
teaching at many centres, and when converted 
helped to spread it throughout the known world. 
But it is important to remember that before that 
time One greater than the Apostles came, more 
than once, into immediate contact with the masses 
of pilgrims who visited Jerusalem for the festivals. 
As a boy of twelve He first met them (Lk 2”), and 
He probably attended many festivals in the 18 
years which intervened before His ministry (see 
v.41), At a Passover He displayed to them His 
Divine indignation at the desecration of God’s 
sanctuary (Jn 2'%17), and many believed on Him 
when they saw His miracles (v.%4). It would seem 
as though the longing seized Him to bring all these 
thousands of foreigners to His allegiance at one 
stroke, by revealing to them His true nature. If 
we may say it reverently, it must have been a 
temptation to Him to send them back over many 
countries to tell all men that God had become 
man. But His own Divine intuition restrained 
Him (vy.*4*). Immediately before another Passover 
He saw the crowds moving along the road on their 
way to Jerusalem; and they came to Him, and 
He fed them (Jn 6*}5). Here, again, the tempta- 
tion offered itself in their wish to make Him king ; 
but He resisted it, and was able to persuade them 
to leave Him (6). At a feast of Pentecost (so 
Westcott) He suddenly appeared in their midst 
at Jerusalem, and many believed Him to be the 
Messiah when they heard His preaching (Jn 7? 
10-31, 40f.) “Yet again at a Passover the crowds of 
pilgrims gave Him another opportunity of be- 
coming king (Mt 217°, Mk 11°, Lk 19%-3 Jn 
1212-15), but He chose rather to gain His kingdom 
through death. It was for their benefit that the 
inscription upon the cross was trilingual—Aramaie, 
Greek, and Latin (Jn 19”). A Jew from Africa, 
on his way into the city, was forced to perform an 
office which few envied him at the time, but which 
has never been forgotten by the Christian Church 
(Mk 15). Thus time after time the accounts of 
His miracles and preaching, and finally of His 
patient suffering and His death, and perhaps also 
reports of His resurrection, would be carried back 
by wandering Jews into ‘every nation under 
heaven.’ 

_ & One colony of the Diaspora possesses a special 
importance in connexion with Christianity. Among 
the Alexandrian Jews originated the Greek trans- 
lation of the OT—the version used by our Lord, 
the Apostles, and the great majority of the early 
Church. It remained in almost complete supre- 
macy among Christians until it was superseded by 
the Vulgate. See art. SEPTUAGINT. The import- 
ance of Alexandria in connexion with the Fourth 
Gospel would be enormous if the contention of some 
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writers were true, that St? John derived his doc- 
trine of the Logos from Alexandrian philosophy. 
The doctrine, however, has affinities rather with 
Jewish than with Alexandrian thought. The most 
that can be said is that St. John may have em- 
ployed the term because it already had a wide 
currency among both Jews and Greeks (see West- 
cott, Gospel of St. John, pp. xv-xviii, and art. 
‘Logos’ in Hastings’ DB). 

LiITERATURE.—Besides the authorities cited in the article, see 
artt. ‘Diaspora’ in Hastings’ DB (Extra Vol.), ‘Dispersion’ in 
Encyc. Bibl. (with the literature there), and in Smith’s DB. 
Much illustrative matter may be gathered from Jewish his- 


tories, especially Schiirer, HJP. See also E. R. Bevan, The 
House of Selewcus ; J. P. Mahaffy, The Empire of the Ptolemies. 


A. H. M‘NEILE. 
DITCH (866uvos, Mt 15'4, Lk 6°°; rendered ‘pit’ 
Mt 12").—The parabolic language of our Lord in 
the first two parallel passages is suggested by the 
frequency of danger from unguarded wells, quarries, 
and holes. Into these the blind easily fell; and 
the risk increased if the leader of the blind were 
himself blind. The metaphor has been interpreted 
as referring to Gehenna: more probably it refers 
simply to danger of hurt, or even ruin, from wilful 
or careless perversion of the truth leading to moral 
wandering and fall. For the idea, ef. Pr 19% 
‘Cease, my son, to hear the instruction that causeth 
to err,’ and St. Paul’s taunt of the Jew as ‘a guide 

of the blind’ (Ro 2?9), R. MACPHERSON. 


DIVES.—The Latin adjective for ‘rich,’ com- 
monly employed as a guasi-proper name for the 
rich man in our Lord’s parable of the Rich Man 
and Lazarus (Lk 16'*1). This use of the word 
Dives, derived, no doubt, from the Vulgate, is 
common in English literature, and can be traced 
back at least to the time of Chaucer, who, in The 
Somnour’s Tale, lines 169, 170, says: 

‘Lazar and Dives liveden diversly, 

And divers guerdon hadden they ther-by.’ 
Compare also Piers the Plowman, passus xvi. lines 
303, 304: 

* And Dives in his deyntes lyuede- and in douce uye; 

And now he ta1yeth hit ful bitere - he is a beggere of helle.’ 

Although we are not concerned in this article 
with the interpretation of the parable as a whole, 
we may yet aprpeiey refer to the various 
opinions which have been held as to who was in- 
tended by our Lord under the figure of the rich 
man. 

The noticeable circumstances that in this alone 
of all His parables our Lord names one of the 
characters, 1.e. Lazarus, while the other chief char- 
acter, the rich man, is significantly nameless, and 
that the parable has no prefatory introduction, 
such as ‘He spake another parable,’ or the like, 
have given rise to the conjecture that this is not a 
parable pure and simple, but that it is either a 
narrative of facts, or that persons more or less 
known are alluded to in the story. 

1. Some, as Tertullian and Schleiermacher, have 
supposed that in Dives allusion was made to Herod 
Antipas, and that Lazarus represents John the 
Baptist, who is referred to in v.%, cf. also v.™, 
where our Lord speaks about adultery. This, 
however, is surely an extravagant notion which 
scarcely needs refutation. ; 

2. Another equally improbable suggestion, put 
forward by Michaelis, is that Dives represents 
Caiaphas, son-in-law of Annas, and that Lazarus 
is Christ ; and so the five brethren of the rich man 
are explained as the five sons of Annas (Jos. Ant. 
peokee Ker It): ‘ a a ge 

3. Closely connected with this opinion is another 
which has the support of Ambrose, Augustine, 
Teelman (quoted by Trench, Paradies), and others, 
according to which, while Lazarus is Christ, Dives 
is the Jewish people who despised and rejected 
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Him who for their sakes was poor and afflicted. 
This, however, is an allegorizing of the parable 
which, though attractive at first sight, will not 
bear close examination. 

4. Another interpretation, supported by Aph- 
raates, Augustine (as an alternative), Gregory the 
Great, and Theophylact, and widely held in all 
sections of the Universal Church, is, that Dives 
represents, asin the last case, the Jewish people, 
but that Lazarus represents the Gentiles. eke 
Godet, and Alford reject this view, the two latter 
saying that the very name Lazarus (i.¢. a Jewish 
name) is against it. Yet, though not the primary, 
this may be a true application of the parable, and 
is not lightly to be set aside. 

5. According to a tradition alluded to by Theo- 

pogreh and Euthymius Zigabenus, Dives and 
4azarus Were actual persons known at the time, 
and our Lord, while honouring the poor man by 
naming him, passes over the guilty rich man’s 
name in merciful silence, 

6. The interpretation which best suits all the 
facts of the case is that the rich man is a typical 
instance of the religious leaders of the people, 
Pharisees and Sadducees, and that Lazarus is a 
representative of the despised publicans, or of the 
neglected ‘common people.’ If this is the primary 
significance of Dives and Lazarus, then we can see, 
as stated above, that interpretation 4 is not lightly 
to be set aside; for if Pharisees and Sadducees 
despised and neglected those of their own nation, 
much more would they contemptuously overlook 
‘sinners of the Gentiles.’ Under this head it has 
been debated whether Dives is a typical Pharisee 
or a Sadducee. Didon (Life of Christ), Mosheim, 
and Wetstein hold that he is a Sadducee, since 
the Pharisees were not characterized by luxurious 
living or by unbelief; but if, with the majority of 
expositors, who say that the connexion of the 

arable with what precedes requires it, we hold 

im to be a Pharisee, he is at least a Pharisee 
who, as Stier says, ‘lives as a Sadducee.’ 

As to the special sin of Dives, opinions have 
differed. All, however, concur in pointing out 
that he is not accused of any positive crime,—his 
sin is negative. It may be, indeed, that our Lord 
in the parable glances back at what is said in 
vvy.43-16; yet Dives’ chief sin most evidently was 
that he left undone the things which he ought to 
have done. He is an instance, in fact, of one who 
did not make to himself friends of the mammon 
of unrighteousness. Doubtless the cause of this 
was his virtual unbelief in a kingdom of God here 
implying a brotherhood of all men, and a kingdom 
of God hereafter implying a retribution. 


Euthymius says that some asserted that, according to a 
tradition, the rich man was called Ninevis; and Tischendorf 
(Gr. Test. in loc.) quotes a scholion eUpov dé vives xa) tod xAovosov 
ty rio akytiypagos rovvouc Niveins Aeyouevoy. Further, the Sahidic 
Version adds to the mention of the rich man: ‘whose name 
was Nineue.’ It has, however, been suggested (Rendel Harris, 
Expositor, March 1900) that this name may have been evolved 
from the words ‘hic dives,’ or ‘en dives,’ accompanying some 
ancient pictorial representation of the parable. Harnack (ib.), 
however, has thought that the word may be a corruption of 
ive¢s (Fineus in pseudo-Cyprian, de Pascha Computus, c. 17), 
and ‘that since in Nu 257 Phinehas is said to be the son of 
Eleazar, an attempt has been made to suggest that the poor 
man... was the rich man’s own father.’ See art. LAzArus. 

ALBERT BONUS. 


DIVINITY OF CHRIST.— 


I. Preliminary considerations. 
1. The mystery of Christ. 
2. The movement ‘ Back to Christ.’ 
8. Certain results of the movement. 
II. Bases of Christological belief. 
1. Primarily a new experience. 
2, Analysis of the experience. 
(a) Christ’s Messianic character. : f 
(b) His self-consciousness: («) His interior life, 
(8) His method in teaching, (y) His sinless- 
ness, (0) His oneness with God. 
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(c) His appeal to deeper personality. 
(d) His teaching and works. 
3. Validity of the experience. P 
Il. Beginnings of the doctrine of Christ’s Person in the NT. 
1. General character of the doctrine. 
2. Divine names applied to Christ. J 
3. Divine properties and acts attributed to Christ. 
4, Divine relations as to God, man, the world. 
TV. Subsequent development of NT ideas. 
1. History of the doctrine. 
a) Patristic. 
Medieval. 
(c) Modern. | 
2. Denial of the doctrine. 
(a) Its history and motive. 
(b) Its failure. 
Literature. 


I. PRELIMINARY CONSIDERATIONS.—1. The mys- 
tery of Christ.—The historic question of Jesus to 
His disciples, ‘Who do men say that I the Son of 
Man am?’ (Mt 16, Mk 8?7, Lk 918), was put not to 
confound, but to reveal, by awakening the desire 
for knowledge. The intelligent answer to the 
question preserves the precious truth, which is 
nothing less than God’s age-long secret about Him- 
self. The disciples had been nurtured on a religi- 
ous literature in which the whole national and 
individual future was seen blending in one antici- 
pation, the coming of God to His people to deliver 
and save. One like the Son of Man comes, and 
there is given to Him dominion and glory and a 
kingdom which shall not pass away. This was 
the figure in which the Jewish imagination clothed 
the Jewish hope. Modern criticism dwells upon 
the factors in history which determined the form 
in which this hope took shape. The Hebrew 
religion, we are assured, was wrought out under 
constant pressure of disaster. It was the religion 
of a proud, brave people, who were constantly held 
in peel ace to foreign conquerors. Hence came 
a quality of intense hostility to those tyrannous 
foes, and also a constant appeal to the Divine 
Power to declare itself. The hostility and the 
appeal inspire the Messianic Hope. Was there 
nothing more? Surely behind the history and the 
imagination lay elemental forces of the soul. 
What lend essential and abiding worth both to 
the Hebrew hostility to Gentile oppression and 
the Hebrew appeal to Jehovah’s righteous right 
hand are a faith and a passion which, if quickened 
into power by the vicissitudes of history, were 
themselves underived from history, and native to 
the spirit of the nation. Nor in this high convic- 
tion do the Hebrews stand alone. Everywhere, 
wherever thought has advanced sufficiently near 
its Object, it has come to a yearning, at times 
poignant, for closer contact. The numerous idola- 
tries of the lower religions are simply the objec- 
tivation of this desire. The no less numerous 
conceptions of Divinity in more cultured peoples 
are due to the same stress. There has been a 
ceaseless demand of the human race for an embodi- 
ment of Deity. The demand is a product of the 
hungry human heart for closer communion with 
God and larger loyalty to Him. 

The existence of an instinct so universal is the 
guarantee of its fulfilment. The twe considera- 
tions, that the Hebrew race had worked out the 
conception of the Messiah, and that the ethnic 
peoples were quite familiar with Divine incarna- 
tions, processes both present admittedly to the 
mind of the Early Church, furnish no evidence to 
the contrary. In themselves they prove nothing 
against a true Incarnation bevoriealie manifested, 
if it can be shown that its historical manifestation 
1s not wholly traceable to naturalistic origins in 
the Hebrew and ethnic genius. The presence, in 
particular, of many myths parallel to the Christian 
story need not mean that the Christian story is 
itself a myth. As has been well said, ‘If ‘the 
Christian God really made the human race, would 
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not the human race tend to rumours and perver- 
sions of the,Christian God? If the centre of our 
life is a certain fact, would not people far from the 
centre have a muddled version of the fact? If we 
are so made that a Son of God must deliver us, is 
it odd that Patagonians (and others) should dream 
of a Son of God?’ (Chesterton, Leligious Doubts of 
Democracy, p. 18). False beliefs live by the true 
elements within them. A persistent belief occur- 
ring in many false forms is likely to be true, and 
may reasonably be expected to occur in a true 
form. Each redeemer of heathenism is a prophetic 
anticipation of the satisfying of human desires in 
Jesus Christ, precisely as the Messianic disclosures 
of the OT were to the people of whom according 
to the flesh He came. They are anticipations 
only : since neither the pagan foregleams nor the 
Hebrew forecasts offered sufficient data for a 
complete or consistent delineation of an actual 
Person.* The earlier experiences of men made the 
ospel intelligible, but fee had no power to pro- 
nee it. It satisfies and crowns them, but does 
not grow out of them. The Person, when He came, 
did more than satisfy the old instinct by which 
men had hope, He reinforced and extended it: 
His advent not only accomplished the past pro- 
mise, it gave earnest of greater things to come: 
He thus represented human ideals indeed, but still 
more Divine ideas. The highest prophecies of His 
appearance reveal, amid the circumstantial details, 
the element of mystery; that mystery is not 
eliminated when the Life appears. It is the sin- 
gular significance of Jesus Christ that both in the 
anticipations of Him and in His actual appearance 
the details always lead on to inquiry as to what is 
not detailed, the facts to something beyond them- 
selves; the Man and His words and works to the 
question Who is He? and Whence is this Man? 

2. The movement ‘ Back to Christ.’—The question 
is prominently before the present age. The modern 
mind asks it with revived interest. Modern know- 
ledge in its several departments of philosophy, 
history, science, has developed along lines and in 
obedience to principles which appear able to dis- 

ense with the old theistic axioms. God and 

onscience are not so vividly active. And yet, on 
the other hand, the ancient instinct of the race for 
communion with God is assertive as ever. It turns 
for comfort almost exclusively to the Christian 
tradition. The Christian tradition, however, it is 
convinced, needs revision ; and here the central 
necessity is the treatment and true understanding 
of the Person of Christ. The ery is ‘Back to 
Christ.’ It is a ery dear to all who desire a simpler 
gospel than that set forth in the Creeds ; all who 
are wearied with speculation on the elements of 
Christian truth, or are distraught with the variety 
of interpretation offered of it ; all who are eager to 
embrace the ethics and as eager to abjure what 
they term the metaphysics of the Christian system. 
The movement referred to is natural; and its 
plea so plausible as to merit attention. The aim 
is nothing short of recovering the image of the 
original Founder of the Faith, expressed in His 
authentic words and acts ; to bring back in all the 
distinct lineaments of a living Personality the 
great Teacher whom we now see in the Gospels 
‘as through a glass darkly.’ It seeks by a study 
of the original records in the light of all the 
historical and critical aids now open to us, and 
guided by the modern idea of evolution, not only 
to bring us face to face with Jesus of Nazareth, to 
listen to His direct words of wisdom, but to trace 
all the steps of His spiritual advance, all the steps 
by which He grew into the Messiah of Israel and 
the Ideal of humanity, giving the deepest inter- 
pretation to the prophetic dream of His nation, 

* CE. Westcott, Gospel of Life, pp. 295-297. 
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and so lifting it into that higher region in which 
the freely accepted Cross became the necessary 
means to the deliverance of man. The ‘Jesus of 
history,’ it is argued, has been buried in the 
‘Christ of dogma’; the Church in handing down 
the Saviour has presented Him with adoring hands 
and in idealized form. The more we throw off her 
encrustments, the nearer we get to the original, 
the nearer we are getting to the real J esus, and, in 
Him, to the truth of our religion. 

However natural the hope of such minds, it is 
based on illusion. It proceeds on erroneous ideas 
as to what we may learn from the past. ‘What 
has been done,’ says the adage, ‘even the gods 
themselves cannot make undone.’ All that his- 
torical reversions can do is to suggest that in the 
onward movement something precious has been 
left behind which it were well to recover before 
going further. There is no such Christ, no such 
Christianity in the first century as is sought for: a 
Christ and a Christianity purely invariable and true 
for all time and in every place. That is a concep- 
tion which, the more it is studied, the more it will 
be found to be a pure abstraction to which no con- 
crete in rerum natura corresponds. The absolute 
value of the Christian Faith, the real stature of the 
Christ, cannot be established by merely dropping 
the historical surroundings or setting ob the tradi- 
tional truth. The old truth that lived spiritually 
in the minds of those who first livin E appre- 
hended it, and which has pulsated all through 
the historical process, has to be caught up again, 
realized in its essential vitality, and formulated 
anew in harmony with the modern spirit. We 
have to ask, Was the Christian Idea given in itself 
apart, in isolation, abstractly, and may this, as the 
‘essence,’ substance, or seal of the gospel, be re- 
discovered? Or, on the contrary, was the Christian 
Idea planted as a Life in a company of believers 
who manifested its power in their lives, so that it 
cannot be reduced to an invariable essence except 
by an unreal process of abstraction? Cf., further, 
art. BACK TO CHRIST. 

3. Certain results of the movement.—The effort 
to ‘rediscover Christ’ (the phrase is Dr. Fair- 
bairn’s) is important less in its avowed aim than in 
its subsidiary results. Through them it yields a 
real contribution to theological progress. e pro- 
ceed to indicate three such results: (1) a new idea 
of the nature of Christian doctrine; (2) the in- 
sistence on the distinction between primary and 
wariable elements in doctrines; (3) the deepened 
consciousness of the extent “é variation. 

(1) The same divines who have busied themselves 
in the search for the Christ of history have been 
instrumental in exhibiting Christian thought on 
His Person as a process. In that sphere of thought 
they have rigorously applied the idea of develop- 
ment, not indeed for the first time (since John 
Henry Newman, fifteen years before Darwin’s 
Origin of Species was published, had fascinated 
their fathers by his use of the idea), but with a 
more thorough insight than Newman, and with 
better tests, furnishing in consequence widely 
different results from his. They are enabled to 
distinguish between Creed and Doctrine, between 
articles of faith and the whole process of reflexion, 
even of a conflicting character, by which articles of 
faith are reached and defined. By them interest 
is transferred from the result to the process. The 
forces entering into the process are minutely 
analyzed. It is discovered that theology has a 
history ; that its history is mixed up with general 
history ; that it has been moulded by a vast deal 
external to the subject-matter of theology; and 
not only so, but even, as some (notably Harnack) 
contend, has been substantially and in its inner 
essence modified, if not perverted, in the process, 
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It is seen that Christian dogmas were once in- 
choate ; passed through many stages under influ- 
ences social, political, intellectual ; and that they 
have a constant tendency so to do in adapting 
themselves to their environment—that, in short, 
they are not dead formulas, but a living organism. 

(2) The emergence of so many factors merely 
accidental has brought into clearer perspective the 
reality immanent in the process. Besides the soil 
and the influences on growth, there is the seed, 
the Divine Truth on which human thought and 
earthly event exercised themselves. It is trace- 
able to the teaching and life of Jesus and His 
Apostles. Only fragments of His utterances have 
been preserved to us, but the brief discourses and 
conversations that we read in the Gospels stand 
unique in spiritual power among the utterances of 
the world. They represent a large body of teach- 
ing, lost to us in form but preserved in its fruits ; 
for out of His spiritual wealth -there poured 
throughout His ministry an abundance of spoken 
truth that remained to perpetuate His influence 
and serve as the foundation of Christian doctrine. 
Together with His life they formed and still form 
Truth, not simply in a definite invariable quantity, 
but as a constant fountain and source of truth, 
ever open and flowing for them who believe. He 
gave a new light on all things to men; and by an 
inevitable necessity they proceeded to apply, and 
still must apply, what He has shown, to the inter- 
pretation of all they thought and knew. Thus 
Christian doctrine bases itself ultimately on two 
sources: (a) the Facts as to Christ’s teaching and 
life; and (6) the Experience of believers in Him 
interpreting life and its problems in the light of 
those facts. Christian doctrine has grown up as a 
vital thing in the soil of actual life; in the experi- 
ence of Christian living. Jesus appeared among 
men and lived and taught. He gave the Truth b 
what He was, by what He said, by what He did. 
Words, Works, Personality: all preached. This 
rich and various utterance fell into the hearing 
and the hearts of men and women who became 
His followers. Into their very being it entered 
with transforming power, making them ‘new 
creatures.’ By and by it filtered through their 
minds and life, and expressed itself in the form 
which their own experience gave to it. It is this 
reproduction of the truth Jesus brought that 
constitutes Christian doctrine. Its fundamental 
elements are to be kept clearly in view—viz. the 
Christian Facts and the Experience of Believers. 

(3) The origin of variation in doctrinal belief 
immediately becomes manifest. Believing experi- 
ence cannot be expected to be invariable. Still 
less the expression of experience. Variety of 
views enters. There are differences of mind, of 
education, of disposition and degrees of sympathy, 
of ability to apprehend and explain: differences 
all of them, when given free scope, Hey to lead 
to mixed results. Present-day religious thought is 
profoundly impressed with the fact and with the 
necessity of it. And if in consequence the theo- 
logical mind is infected with a certain sense of 
insecurity, there is compensation in the new breath 
of freedom. Obviously it is gain to be able to 
review the doctrinal process and results of the 
past, to disentangle the Divine Truth from its 
temporary formulation, and to elaborate it anew 
in such wise as will subserve the highest interests 
of men to-day, as well as do A to its own ever 
fresh wealth of content. (Cf: the interesting ex- 
position in Dr. Newton Clarke’s What shall we 
think of Christianity ? Lect. 11.). 

Il. Bases OF CHRISTOLOGICAL BELIEF. — 4, 
Primarily a new experience.—The new methods 
found early application to the doctrine of Christ’s 
Person. That doctrine is central in the Christian 
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It is by Christ, His Person and Work, 
that salvation is mediated. Historically and ex- 
perimentally the Church learned it so. A study 
of the NT and of the two subsequent centuries 1s 
chiefly a study of one great fact or truth, to the 
understanding and interpreting of which the mind 
and life of the period were devoted, and devoted 
with absorbing interest—the Person of Christ. 
That problem soon became at once the impulse 
and the starting-point of an entire science of God, 
of man, and of the essential and final relation 
between God and man. But primarily the ques- 
tion at issue was simply that of His Person. It 
was provoked by Christ’s own questions and by 
His claims. Its urgency was enhanced by the 
experience of believers. Their experience was 
unprecedentedly novel. Unlike that of Hebrew 
faith, its ground was individual and personal. 
Its origin layin the revolutionary impression His 
presence created in the heart, an impression which 
came as a thing incomparable, and remained as the 
most precious fact of life. It grew as a new power 
in the soul to resist and overcome sin, assuring not 
the promise only but the potency of real holiness, 
imparting to the latent faculties of the changing 
heart an increasing plenitude of spiritual force 
making for righteousness. Concurrently with this 
feature in the new experience went another, or 
two others. Awakened by the sense of power in 
the inner life imparted by Christ, men came to 
understand what the evil is from which God seeks 
to save them, and what the good is which He 
seeks to impart to them. In Christ moral good- 
ness, the righteousness of God, laid its inexorable 
claims upon man’s life, determining feelings and 
shaping resolutions as does the real entrance of 
God into our hearts. The impression of Christ was 
thus seen to be the power of God. <A further step 
was won when reflexion forced forward the ques- 
tion how it could be so, in what mode the nature 
of Christ’s Person must be regarded in the light of 
the above experiences. But the root of the matter 
was reached when the fact was realized that the 
more the strength of His character overwhelmed 
them, the more undeniable was made the reality of 
God to them. That was reached, however, at the 
very outset. It was the primary conviction which 
entitled to the name of believer, and confession of 
it meant salvation. It formed the fundamental 
basis of Christological belief. Jesus comes acting 
on human hearts with winsome gentleness, with a 
soul-moving sorrow for sin, and with a great en- 
abling power. The high demands He brings raise 
no fear, for He who demands approaches with the 
means of fulfilling, which He is ready to impart. 
Herein rests the real originality of His message, 
by which His gospel differentiates itself from all 
other religions on the one hand, and from all merely 
philosophical or ethical Idealisms on the other ; in 
virtue of which also all interpretations of His Person 
on humanitarian lines prove inadequate. On this 
point a clear understanding is indispensable. It is 
to be insisted that the ‘Christ of History’ and the 
‘Christ of Experience’ were not separable to the 
mind of the disciples; they were one and indi- 
visible. Their Christ is not the Teaching of Jesus 
alone, or His Works alone; or both together 
alone, but both together along with what they 
revealed regarding the inner life of Jesus, and 
what they created in the inner life of believers. 
It is impossible to separate the last from the first. 
It is illegitimate to seek to resolve it into a creation 
of the religious idealizing faculty of believers in 
Him. The thought of the Apostles consciously 
felt itself engaged not in evolving dreams and 
speculations of its own, but in striving to receive 
and appreciate a truth which was before, above, 
independent of them. By no single fact in His 


system. 
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biography does His message, in this view, stand or 
fall, but by Himself whom the facts reveal; the 
facts come embedded, and are vital because thus 
embedded, in one cardinal fact, Himself. He 
came to them not as a prophet, although He 
had much in common with the prophets; nor as a 
culture-hero, the offspring of spiritual imagina- 
tion; but as an inner force of life absolutely 
unique ; an inner experience in which God entered 
into their hearts in a manner heretofore unparal- 
leled, being borne in on them rather than presented 
to their imitation, leavening them practically with 
Himself, and demonstratively in such a way that 
henceforth to their very existence in God, He, the 
Revealer, must belong. In the NT we move amid 
scenes where the common has been broken up b 
vast events. God from the Unseen has struck 
into history a fresh note, and a new era has 
opened. The whole suggestion is of possibilities 
and resources waiting to be disclosed. (Cf. W ernle, 
Beginnings of Christianity). The beginning of 
Christianity is neither a theological idea nor a 
moral precept ; it is an experience of a Fact, the 
Fact of Christ, revealing and imparting the life of 
God. 

The impression Christ made on those who saw 
and heard Him is a solid fact which no criticism 
can upset. Is it possible to get behind this fact? 
The effort is strenuously made by many. What 
was He who produced the impression reported in 
the Gospels? Better still, What was He who pro- 
duced not this or that impression, but the result- 
ant of actual and permanent impressions which 
He has made upon the world? In seeking an 
answer, historical and critical research has been 
lavished on every aspect of the question. Christ’s 
teaching, career, personality, have been studied as 
never before. The result is that He is better 
known to us than to any previous age. It is at 
the same time being increasingly felt that a natu- 
ralistic reconstruction of His life is not possible. 
Candid students of the anti-supernaturalist camps 
(e.g., in history, Keim [Jesus of Nazara]; in philo- 
sophy, Ed. Caird [£vol. of Religion]; in science, 
Sir Oliver Lodge [Hibbert Jowrnal, U1. i.] and 
Prof. James [Varieties of Religious Experience)) 
practically confess the failure of past attempts, 
and succeed in evading the postulate of Divinity 
only by attributing to the human life so ample 
a magnificence as to make it embrace all that 
Christian thought understands by Divinity. The 
new rationalism shows how decidedly the old 
materialism has spent its force. Of special inte- 
rest is its frank recognition of the presence and 
vitality of experiences on which hitherto natural- 
ism has set taboo. The more the new criticism 
endeavours to revivify the dead past and live over 
again the life of the disciples who enjoyed the 
personal communion of Christ, the more it sees it 
must combine in itself all the qualifications neces- 
sary for seeing and understanding all that He 
really was. This conviction, however, involves 
the finding of a place for criteria for the adjudging 
of Christ, specifically extra-naturalistic, but not 
extra-scientific, and spiritual; and where this 
happens without prepossession, the irresistible 
sense of Christ’s transcendence impresses. His 
mystery remains (ef. Contentio Veritatis, Essay ii. ; 


a Rashdall, Doctrine and Development, v. and 
Vi.). 

2. Analysis of the experience.—But if we cannot 
go behind the fact in the sense of reaching some- 
thing more ultimate, we may analyze its elements. 
It will be found in content to comprise at least 
four constituents : His teaching and works; His 
growing consciousness of His own nature; His 
response to prophetic promise: His appeal to 
deeper personality. 
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(a) Of these the most obvious is the third, the 
, contemporary conviction of His Messianic dignity. 

‘That Jesus is the Christ’ is one of the dominating 
ideas of the Gospels and Epistles. More than one 
recent writer (Martineau, Meinhold, Wrede, etc.) 
have sought to show that Jesus did not accept the 
title of | Messiah ; but not even these deny its 
attribution to Him by the disciples, and that as 
their main view of His Person. Careful analysis 
indicates that in whatever respects the Synoptics 
differ in their representations,—and they are not 
absolutely harmonious,—they yet represent a 
general agreement of view, and set forth what the 
primitive belief was. In that belief Jesus stands 
forth as Messiah, Himself accepting as appropriate 
what they attribute ; a sublime figure, not merely 
human, or exalted to Messiahship only by self- 
mastery and self-dedication, but by peculiar nature 
and special appointment. The endeavour to reduce 
the Evangelic description of Messiah to human 
dimensions is ludicrously inadequate to the facts. 
Tf it be the case that His disciples ‘caressed Him 
in the most familiar manner as a fellow-human 
being’ (Crooker, NT’ Views of Jesus, p. 25), the 
statement is crudely one-sided, since the familiar 
fellowship He vouchsafed, as is very evident, 
is but the framework of an intimate disillusion- 
ment on the part of His followers, and a grow- 
ing revelation on His part. We can trace the 
stages by which the higher idea was unfolded to 
them. It came in a series of disappointments, 
intended, probably, to wean them from the popu- 
lar ideas of what the Messiah should be. There 
is first the death of the Baptist, the prophet of 
Messiah. Then there is the refusal to commit 
Himself to the enthusiasm of those who would 
have made Him a king (Jn 2 6%). Again, Christ 
avoids or evades the challenge to manifest Him- 
self to the world (Jn 7*§). Lastly came the 
crisis, aS it were, the open challenge to prove His 
Messiahship by a sign and legitimate His claim, 
a challenge refused (Lk 22% 23%). Hand in hand 
with this progressive disillusionment of all that 
was contrary to His thought in current Messianic 
ideas went the progressive revelation of the true 
Messiah,—a revelation which became at once a 
testing and a discipline of the character of the 
disciples, and an unfolding of undreamt of forces 
in His; so that at last they fell at His feet and 
worshipped, while others acknowledged Him as 
‘Lord and God’ (Jn 20%); and still others plainly 
felt that He was ‘ascending to the Father’ (v.”). 
That Jesus claimed to be the Messiah, and gave 
His sanction to the belief on the part of His dis- 
ciples is certain * (see next sect.) ; no less certain 
(and admitted) is it that the disciples believed 
Him to be the Messiah. The point of ,impor- 
tance for the present is, how the belief origi- 
nated with the latter. It is a practice among 
many scholars to reverse the actual facts. They 
argue as if the belief had been first formulated 
and officially offered, so to speak, for their accept- 
ance, a formal external idea taken up because it 
had been put forth by Jesus as a scheme in which 
to frame His person; in the light of which they 
_ are to regard His life and words ; exercising a pro- 
digious influence on, and lending a force to, His 
words and a sanctity to His person beyond that 


* The inquiry into the Messiah-consciousness of Christ has 
led so far to little agreement. Opinions multiply. The main 
points under consideration are : (1) Did the Messiah idea enter 
into His ministry at all? (2) If it did, when? From child- 
hood? at baptism? at some later point in His ministry? and 
from what causes? (3) How did He conceive of His Messiah- 
ship? Was His conception complete at first, or the subject of 
development? (see art. MESSIAH). Probably it is true to say 
that the present popular study of Christ’s self-consciousness 1s 
less fruitful for the interpretation of His Person than the older 
method of studying His God-consciousness. His life is not so 
much a self-witness as a revelation of the Father. 
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which, but for it, they could possibly have had (ef. 
such writers as Mackintosh, Nat. Hist. of Christ. 
ftelig. ; Perey Gardner, Historie View of NT, ch. 
iv. ; Estlin Carpenter, First Three Gospels, chs. ii., 
il.). The actual facts of Christ’s career, i.c., are 
conformed in the NT narratives to already exist: 
ing Messianic traditions. And because of this the 
accumulated sanctities of the old religion were 
laid claim to by the new, whereby the latter main- 
tained itself in face of the opposition which it 
encountered at the first and found a soil prepared 
for its reception. The contention cannot be sus- 
tained. It may receive some countenance from 
the circumstance that the writers of the NT 
never record any fact or incident merely as fact 
or incident, but as part of the substance of the 
gospel, illustrating and conveying spiritual prin- 
ciples. But the very ease with which the NT 
method of presenting Listorieal circumstance might 
be turned to account under the influence of Messi- 
anic bias becomes valuable evidence against that 
hypothesis. For although the NT history is pre- 
sented with a bias, i.e. as bearing and bodying 
forth a Person, the presentation, whether that of 
the Synopties, or of the Fourth Gospel, or of St. 
Paul and the others, cannot with any measure 
of success be wholly identified with or wholly 
summed up in that of the Messiah. The Messi- 
anie claims of Jesus may be made (as they are 
made) to rest on the facts; but the facts are not 
exhausted in those claims, even in the immensely 
enriched and original form in which Jesus made 
them. There are other portraitures of Jesus in 
the NT besides that of Him as Messiah ; and even 
those writers who set forth to portray Him solely 
as Messiah cannot be restrained from bursting 
through their self-imposed limits, in fidelity to 
the facts, and portraying Him as more than they 
meant. Moreover, the same writers convey to us 
the explicit assurance that they have not appre- 
hended all the truth about His Person. Subse- 
quent theology accepted the assurance, departed 
widely from the purely Messianic portraiture, yet 
claimed, and with perfect justice, that the new 
departures were in no sense new additions to the 
original Gospel, but fresh interpretations, designed 
to recover and yitalize truths discernible in the 
Gospels, but imperfectly understood by the Gospel 
writers. 

(6) What has been adverted to finds illustration 
in another source of Christological idea, the self- 
consciousness of Jesus. In the most noteworthy 
discussion of this subject, that of Baldensperger 
(Das Selbstbewusstsein Jesu), only about one half 
of the work is taken up with determining the sense 
in which Jesus regarded Himself as Messiah ; the 
second part is devoted to other aspects arising out 
of His self-designations, His teaching as to the 
Kingdom, etc. Withal, much that cannot be ex- 
cluded from Christ’s self-revelation is not even 
touched upon. Any adequate exposition of Christ’s 
idea of His own nature will include the following 
features: His interior life, His method in teaching, 
His moral perfection, His oneness with the Father. 

(a) The true secret of Christ's life is not open. 
Who can ever know His intimate mind? Could 
He have revealed it even if He would? We 
know His words and deeds; we distinguish the 
forces He set agoing in the world’s history ; we 
venture on assertions of growth both of idea and 
of action in His life; but where was the source of 
these? or what the process? or when the great 
choices and decisive operations of His marvellous 
soul? What were the supremely triumphant and 
supremely terrible moments of His life? What 
were the events in which He ‘found Himself’? 
His abounding energy implies a rich self-conscious- 
ness; the completest se f-consciousness rests on 
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a plenitude of interior self-relationships. That 
these last existed in Him we are certain. But 


in what manner or in obedience to what im- 
pulses, who can discern? The records give results 
not processes, and just at those points where our 
curiosity is most eager, the limitations of our power 
to perceive are most urgent. We see but a few 
things. We observe the self-indulgence of His 
own consciousness again and again. We have 
glimpses of its exercise in solitary communings 
with God, in a life of intercourse with men, in the 
collision with incident and event. Above all, we 
know it in its great occasions,—Baptism, Tempta- 
tion, Discussion with the Doctors, Transfiguration, 
Agony in the Garden, Resurrection, Ascension,— 
all of which are equally discoveries of His nature 
to Himself and revelations to His disciples. Be- 
cause the meaning of these events seems to lie 
on the surface, we must be careful not to give 
them a superficial reception. They must be so 
received when regarded as parts of a religious 
idea, and not, as they are, experiences of a real 
Person. They constitute events which were no 
mere form gone through to proclaim a spiritual 
truth to men or to certify to them by wondrous 
signs a new relation opened for them with God. 
They were not dramatic: they were as personal 
to Him as they are instructive for us. He did 
what He did because He was what He was—from 
a deeper necessity than any deliberate persuasion 
that His disciples needed this or that teaching at this 
or that time. These events are far from summing 
up His inner life. They are but flashes out of a 
deep darkness. They reveal a life that is really 
human, in constant communion with a source of 
sustenance beyond the human, receiving the ful- 
ness of that source and translating it into earth] 
relations, yet with a self-possession and _self- 
knowledge, 7.e. a consciousness differentiated and 
personal. But the revelation does not uncover all 
the secrets of that life, leaving nothing to elude 
or bewilder. There are reservations in the know- 
ledge given (cf. Dale, Atonement, pp. 45, 47). And 
these are not to be identified math the necessary 
inscrutabilities inherent in all finite personality. 
They are the intimations of a glory in His nature 
which separates it from all common natures, signs 
that in Him there are abysses of impenetrable 
splendour into which finite natures may not enter, 
however closely they may touch. 

(8) Christ’s method in teaching was character- 
istic. He taught neither as the scribes (Mt 7”), 
nor as a prophet (Mt 11%). And this because of 
His own nature and the nature of His message. 
He came not as a teacher; compelling assent by 
the complete answer to every difficulty, silencing 
dispute with arguments. e was more personal 
and spiritual. His teaching did not profess to 
offer an absolute intellectual proof of itself which 
must convince all sufficiently intelligent persons. 
It claimed the belief of all men, but not on the 
ground of its incontrovertible evidence; on the 
ground rather that all men were created to be 
good, and to know the truth, and would know it 
if their perceptions were not dulled and distorted 
by sin. It convinced only by a process which at 
the same time purified. He made His message 
not an argument but a force. 

Hence His method was both declarative and 
suggestive ; both thought and incentive to further 
thought. At times He is clear and authoritative ; 
His words are such that men may refuse them but 
cannot mistake them. At other times He shrouds 
His doctrine in parables, and, pointing to principles, 
leaves them to work and unfold their purport as 
men are found ready to receive them. This was 
so, because the ne was not simply of truths 


but Truth, infinite, inalienable, imperis 1able ; the 
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fulfilment of all partial truths. His ‘ Verily I say’ 
asserts His belief that it was so. The ‘mind of 
Christ’? which the teaching offers is not mere 
neutrality but soul, personality—back to which 
the teaching goes for justification. He appeals to 
no higher sanction than Himself. For Himself also 
He assumes a right to revise the law of Moses 
(Mt 5%), and claims authority over every indi- 
vidual soul (Mt 19”). For this reason it is futile 
to found an argument against the final and the 
revealed character of His message on its frag- 
mentariness or its want of originality, futile also 
to limit His teaching to any detached portion of 
its recorded whole, e.g. the Sermon on the Mount. 
The fragments are numerous enough to enable 
us with ease to trace His mind. They form a 
unity which is not a new edition simply of any- 
thing preceding. That some of His thoughts and 
precepts were anticipated by Jewish and ethnic 
men of wisdom does not detract from His origin- 
ality (see art. ORIGINALITY), because that consists, 
not in isolated truths, but in the remarkable sum 
of truth in which they take their appropriate and 
articulate place. That doctrine again explains the 
precepts of the Sermon on the Mount more fully 
than the Sermon sums up the doctrine. The 
method of Christ challenges reflexion and suggests 
as origin of His teaching His own statement ‘from 
God’ (Mt 1127, Jn 77°). 

(y) What is meant by the moral perfection of 
Christ is at times misconceived, yet embodies a 
difference in His nature as compared with ordinary 
men that is perfectly realizable. Ullmann in a 
treatise of great power has made it familiar under 
the term ‘sinlessness’ (Sinlessness of Jesus, T. & T-. 
Clark). The term has been objected to as a nega- 
tive conception, the negative absence of evil, a 
negative ditiicult to prove from the limited induc- 
tion available in a life of a few years. To give 
the conception a concrete expression may be im- 
possible ; but the term is of value as pointing to 
the stainless purity of Christ. His moral self- 
witness is in the highest degree positive.* It 
implies not simply the consciousness of flawless 
conduct, but the consciousness of perfect character 
as well as the assurance of power to create in 
others perfect character. Man may fail to meet 
his moral obligation in three ways: by falling 
short of his ideal of duty, by forming lower ideals 
than he ought, by direct transgression. And the 
witness of the ordinary conscience is that man 
has failed in all three, and has reason to fear 
God. The peculiarity of Christ’s moral life is that 
all suspicion of this is wholly absent. He never 
confesses sin. He never fears any consequences 
of His acts either from God or from men. He 
seeks forgiveness, but only for others. He dreads 
sin, but not for Himself. He claims to be apart 
from it. He gives the impression of breath- 
ing an atmosphere in which sin cannot be. He 
is possessed with a holy energy, constant and 
powerful. Yet His moral life finds exercise not 
in abstracts but within conditions of earthly ex- 
istence. He fought His way through those ex- 
periences which make goodness difficult. For this 
reason His goodness is both provable and imitable. 
The crux of the proof must rest less in special 
pleading for Uae of conduct than in a 
central view of His moral personality. Particulars 
have been contested. He has been charged with 
harshness to His mother (Jn 24); with petulance 


* The passage, ‘Why callest thou me good? There is none 
good but. one, that is God’ (Mk 1018 |), is still a difficult ques- 
tion of criticism and interpretation. That it is a self-deprecia- 
tory word is the least tenable explanation. That, as a self- 
depreciatory saying it is the only certainly authentic word of 
Christ with reference to His moral nature (Schmiedel, Eneyc. 
Bibl. ii. 1881), is perverse (cf. Marcus Dods, The Bible, its Origin 
and Nature, p. 205). 
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(Lk 2); with brusque contempt (Mt 7°); with 
discourtesy and personal bitterness (Lk 1157) ; 
with violation of property rights (Mk 5 1126 15) ; 
with underrating family duty and affection (Mt 
10°", Lk 14*- *) ; with defective and impracticable 
theories as to civic virtue, wealth, almsgiving, 
non-resistance, etc. (For these and others ef. such 
writers as Voysey, Dole, Philip Sidney, Goldwin 
Smith ; and the tendency of younger Unitarians). 
Charges on particulars cannot be met except in 
the light of character. The above are all defen- 
sible consistently with the character of Jesus as 
that character appears in the record. Nor need 
we resort to the plea (Martineau) that the blemishes 
are due to the fault of the delineators. Christ’s 
moral nature is a unity. It is a unity in virtue of 
that principle by which He knew Himself to be 
always doing the will of God. He knew Himself 
to be in the activity of spirit and will what God 
in nature gave Him to become. In this respect 
He felt Himself solitary among men, and acted 
on the feeling. His perfection thus consists, first, 
not in any completeness of precepts given or con- 
crete relations sustained in conduct—these flow 
from it; but in the possession of that spirit and 
of those principles which not only supply all due 
regulation as occasion requires, but give unity, 
consistency, and purity to the moral life. In the 
light of this consideration we argue for His con- 
stant maintenance of moral supremacy in particular 
acts. His moral consciousness penetrated all His 
thought and feeling, and all expressions of both. 
It was the secret, further, of His power over sin, 
both in the world (cosmic) and in man: His power 
‘to overthrow sin’ and ‘to forgive sins.’ He did 
not disregard sin. He inherited the teaching of 
His race as to sin, a teaching characteristicall 
. striking and comprehensive. He appropriates all 
its truth, and develops it in His own original 
spirit. He did this just because He was so pure. 
Sin was the haunting dread of His days. In 
meeting its malign force and subduing it, He broke 
His life. Against it He put forth all His strength, 
and in so doing rose to the fulness of stature we 
know, ‘ being raised up by God to his right hand.’ 
More by what He did against sin than by what 
He declared of sin or of His own goodness did He 
prove His sinlessness. He did what He was. His 
presence raised the disciples, as His story raises us, 
to a level which, like Him, knows no sin (1 Jn 
35-6. 9), 

(5) His equality with God* connects itself chiefly 
(in the Synoptics) with the thought of His sinless- 
ness and His power to forgive sins (Mt 9°, Mk 21°, 
Lk 5”-#. Less unquestioned is Mt 28%, where He 
includes Himself in the unity of the Divine name). 
St. John’s Gospel is full of the idea (5% 693% 
812. 58 Q25f- 109 1175 141-6-9 155 23), and to this point 
attacks have in consequence been directed with 
vigour (cf. in particular Martineau’s Seat 0 
Authority ; and for an effective rejoinder, Forrest's 
Christ of History and Experience, Lect. 1.). 

(c) As remarkable a factor as any in the spell 
Christ laid on man’s spirit has been His appeal to 
the deeper forces of personal being. There have 
been those whose presence seemed to lower for the 
time being the vitality and intelligence of those 
who came into contact with them, and so acted as 
to destroy their self-possession. Some men overawe 
and paralyze others who come within the field of 
their influence. The power of Christ acted con- 
trariwise. It empowered. He revealed men to 
themselves in revealing Himself to their inner 
sense. In receiving Him into their hearts new 
powers therein arose, reserve forces showed them- 
selves ; His influence was that of reason begetting 


* See below under ‘ Divine designations,’ ‘Son of Man,’ ‘Son 
of God.’ 


reason, love begetting love. In fellowship with 
Him men came to higher ideals. From Him, in 
fact, mankind has learned to know itself as it 
ought to be, and to estimate its own best possi- 
bilities. He has lifted up human aspiration more 
than any other. The reason of this may be found 
in the fact that He appealed persuasively to human 
instinct. To apkeal to aheh instinct is often to 
create it. When a child is,told a story of heroism, 
when rough untaught natures are softened by the 
beauty of tenderness seen or pictured, there is a 
creation of courage or gentleness where it was not 
before. When the instinct is quickened we know 
that it is native. The movement Christ initiated 
has proved of unrivalled creativeness in the history 
of human instinct and in every direction of human 
activity. ‘The idea of Jesus is the illumination 
and inspiration of existence’ (Phillips Brooks, 
whose Bohlen Lectures, 1879, are an eloquent ex- 
position of Christ’s creative influence, in moral, 
social, intellectual, emotional life). The first per- 
ception of this fact glows through the NT writings : 
not one of the writers fails to make us understand 
that the One he writes about is One who has 
opened new powers in, and disclosed new horizons 
to, his own soul. This is their witness—a witness 
corroborated by every succeeding age—that He 
called them, and in communion with Him, He made 
them ‘a new creation,’ disciplining and elevating 
charactez, calling out a higher faith, creating pro- 
founder emotions, inspiring with ever-increasing 
reverence, and bringing into play those higher and 
more creative faculties of the soul that see the 
things of God in a wide perspective impossible to 
the reason. 

(d) The specialities of Christ’s teaching and 
works may be briefly indicated. Their speciality 
has been challenged. The opinion of a recent 
Gifford lecturer is shared by many, that ‘it is 
difficult, if not impossible, to select any specia? 
article of religious faith which is in its genera? 
aspect a doctrine peculiar to Christianity. Ite 
uniqueness lies rather in what some would cal? 
the personality of the founder’ (Wallace, Lectures, 
iii.). That is true; but its suggestion is not true, 
that there is no uniqueness in the teaching cf 
Christ. The uniqueness of the Teacher draws with 
it uniqueness in the teaching; and that both in 
its method (see above) and in its substance. Simi- 
larly His works exhibit higher potency than the 
ordinary human. A strong feeling to this effect is 
resulting from the minute analysis which at the 
present time both the ‘ Words’ and the ‘ Miracles’ 
are undergoing (cf. Wendt, Teaching of Jesus; 
Dalman, Words of Jesus, et al.). His dependence 
on others, His anticipations by others, are less 
confidently asserted. It is difficult, if not impos- 
sible, to discover any form of Gentile culture which 
is likely to have entered into the formative influ- 
ences of His mind. From Greek philosophy He 
probably lived remote as much by natural tem- 

erament as by patriotic interest. He was not 
ieyond its range, but then as now the Jew had a 
wonderful power of living in the fire without 
suffering the smell of it to pass upon his garments. 
Every Jew appeared in his own eyes to stand 
morally and intellectually on a higher level than 
the Gentile ; his system of education seemed less 
destitute of vivifying and invigorating ideals. He 
was nurtured on the history, the scenery, the re- 
ligion of his land, all of them of exquisite interest, 
stimulating the fresh mind in the highest degree to 
habits of independent wisdom (cf. Ramsay, Hduca- 
tion of Christ, ch. 3). Of Jewish sects and teachers 
three have been suggested as contributory forces : 
the Pharisees, the Baptist, the Essenes. The first 
proved His worst foes ; they had an influence, but 
it was solely negative. The second is remarkable 
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for his consciousness of his own inferiority, of 
Christ’s higher range in mission and higher rank 
in Person. Of the third let Hausrath judge ; ‘ From 
the Essenes His whole conception of the world 
separated Him.’* There can be little question 
that the impulse to reflexion was fostered in Christ 
by study of the sacred books, the Law and the 
Prophets, under the usual Rabbinical direction. 
The master-words of His teaching are drawn thence. 
The substance of His teaching, in numerous de- 
tails, is defined negatively by contrast with the 
comments of the scribes and positively by ‘fulfil- 
ment’ of the Law through a clearer discernment 
and profounder enrichment of the proper principles 
of the Law. The substance of His teaching in its 
main positions is intrinsically so separate from even 
its closest approximations in previous prophecy as 
to be justly entitled to the claim of originality. 
The source of its originality was in Himself. 
Christ’s teaching is His own exposition of the 
Divine life which was revealed in Himself + (Mt 
11-27), ‘Out of a perfect relation with God flows 
His teaching like a crystal stream.’ Its form is 
drawn from the religious vocabulary of the time ; 
its matter from His own mind. In this connexion 
the following is admirably put, and meets a common 
objection : 

‘It is not enough to show that particular statements of our 
Lord may be found embedded in earlier writings which consist 
mainly of foolish superstitions and childish conceits. It would 
be strange indeed if, with the Scriptures in their hands, the 
great teachers of Israel never said, or never uttered in pregnant 
phrase, any of those lofty spiritual truths which shine forth 
from the pages of the prophets. But if we find, on referring to 
contemporary literature, that such references are only like rare 
jewels shining among vast heaps of error and superstition, that 
they are only like flashes of lightning in an all-embracing night, 
then their concurrence in nowise diminishes our wonder. The 
problem only takes another shape. How is it, we ask, that out 
of all this spiritual lumber the soul of Jesus only selected what 
was good and great, and rejected all the rest? How is it, e.g., 
that from the teaching of Hillel He took (if, indeed, He took any- 
thing directly thence) only what was eternally true, rejecting 
at the same time all the frivolous ritualism and puerile casuistry 
in the consideration of which Hillel spent his life? Remember 
again that it detracts in nowise from our Lord’s claim to 
originality, that even His master thought had been partially or 
casually expressed by those who went before Him. The question 
to be decided in our Lord’s day was this, Which of all the 
thoughts about God that have passed through the mind of 
saints and prophets should become the master-thought of 
religion, which should condition and determine all the rest? 
It would not be true to say that Jesus selected one, as though 
He had been passing all in review and comparing them. No, 
the truth is that Jesus laid hold of one by His Divine intuition, 
in virtue of His direct insight into the nature of God’ (Moor- 
house, Teaching of Christ, p. 66 f.). 

When we add that Christ’s teaching was given, 
so to speak, casually ; not systematically, in no 
ordered or finished statement ; that the whole is 
comparatively small, and yet that it is easy to 
draw up from the scattered sayings a sum of 
doctrine coherent, self-consistent, and completely 
satisfying to the needs of the soul, further cogency 
is lent to the witness, ‘Never man so spake’ 
(Jn 7%), and point to the question, ‘Whence hath 
this man this wisdom ?’ (Mt 1354). See artt. ORIGIN- 
ALITY and UNIQUENESS. 

To His words have to be added His works. His 
ordinary doings were those of a good man (Ac 
10°). His miracles proved a special presence of 
God with Him (Jn 3°). There is a crude view of 
the Gospel wonders which has made many see in 
them an unimportant part of the Gospel story, and 
even feel it desirable to do without them. So long 
as they are looked upon as thaumaturgic signs or 
violations of Nature’s sequence, so long will both 
religion and science re ect them. If, however, 
they are considered as indications of laws which 
embrace and In a sense unite the seen and unseen 
worlds, it is of immense importance to Christianity 

* It hardly comes within the scope of this article to consider 


the alleged influence of Buddhism or Mithraism. 
’ + Cf. Perowne’s Hulsean Leots. pp. 93, 94. 
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that they should occur in connexion with the 
foundation of that faith. As a matter of fact, in 
face of all attempts to explain them or explain 
them away, a certain robust sense of the general 
mind has refused to concur In any view that 
denies their reality or their essential place in the 
history. They reveal Christ no less than His doc- 
trine. They constitute warrants of His Divine 
power : they also form part of the Gospel. They 
stand as a real item in the list of testimonies to 
His impression. They are one of the modes in 
which His life found utterance, ‘an authentic ele- 
ment of the original gospel offered to faith’ (A. B. 
Bruce, Apologetics, p. 376 ; Miraculous Elements 
in Gospels, chs. vi. and viii.). _In this respect they 
are on a different plane from the prodigies credited 
to pagan heroes. That men might see the will of 
God at work, Jesus did the works of His Father. 
A reckless historical scepticism evaporates the 
miracles partly into odd natural events, partly 
into nervous healings, partly into gradually grow- 
ing legends. Sane criticism, however, admits 
their congruity with the record, their naturalness 
to His Person, and their value to faith. The 
supreme miracle of the Resurrection (wh. see) is 
of primary import. 

3. Validity of the experience.—The lines thus 
traced converge in one picture. Their effect is 
striking, and of the cumulative kind. They may 
not produce infallible certainty of the truth of 
Christ’s Divinity. But no infallible certainty can 
be given. The Christ they portray is not absolute 
in the sense of abstract; He is absolute in the 
sense of the fullest concrete; all the elements, 
therefore, which go to make up this impression of 
His Person contribute to the proof of its power: 
by exhibiting what He is they testify to Him: 
their witness is, ‘This is the Son of God.’ It was 
men’s experience of Christ as Divine that gave 
them the right to affirm His Divinity. Is the wit- 
ness true? The contention here made is that 
what we know along many lines as the Christian 
experience is a new and distinctive development, 
and demands a new and unique factor introduced 
to the human consciousness. Is the contention 
verifiable ? The witness is an interpretation: can 
we trust it? Has the impression an exact equiva- 
lent behind it of objective fact? What were the 
dimensions of the chjectava fact capable of pro- 
ducing this inner effect? The answer must be that 
the same law of rationality holds here as in other 
parts of knowledge. The effect must have’ an 
adequate cause. What the soul realizes as the 
highest in its inner feeling is proof of reality that 
the reason may recognize. If the soul attains the 
vision of a Reality whose authority over it is 
absolute and from whom it receives a power that 
masters all other powers, then it knows the mean- 
ing of God. The finality of such experience cannot 
be questioned, when its source is personality (per- 
sonality being the only full reality of which we 
have knowledge), and its seat the moral disposition 
and not individual temperament. Now to those 
conditions the impression of Christ recorded in the 
Gospels conforms. Behind the records He stands, 
greater than themselves, and that by their own 
showing ; and because of this they furnish to their 
readers a vision which does not fade but grows, a 
power that is new and permanent, a command 
from which the conscience cannot dissent, a mas- 
tery that sets free. He Himself had this effect on 
men as they companied with Him; the record of 
their Intercourse with Him has the same effect. 
The effect is a fact of continuous experience funda- 
mentally identical in kind throughout the Christian 
centuries. Both are the envelope that enwraps 
Truth transcending time and place. Only the 
universal and everlasting can transcend the limita- 
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tions of our separateness and speak in the same 
manner to thousands of different souls. The 
henomena of Christian history are so diverse in 
ind from those of other historic faiths as to re- 
uire the supposition of a supernatural origin (ef, 
Illingworth, Personality Human and Divine, p- 
200). The witness that God Himself is here step- 
ping into the history of the race must be accounted 
rue. 

ILI. BEGISNINGS OF THE DOCTRINE OF CHRIST'S 
PERSON IN THE NT.—4. General character of the 
doctrine.—It has been necessary to make the above 
analysis of the bases of belief in Christ as pre- 
sented in the Gospels and to justify it, because 
it is only by understanding them fully that we 
gain any test by which to determine the character 
and worth of the belief itself, or reach the point of 
view for appreciating aright its beginnings and its 
growth. It is a doctrine that has no finality. It 
is based on an experience which cannot rest, but 
must grow with the growth of all life, and pervade 
all other experience of life. It is a doctrine there- 
fore that has a history down to the present, and 
which is destined to continue beyond the present. 
We are now in the midst of a new growth of its 
meaning. In moving on we can purchase security 
only by retracing our steps, unravelling the web 
of the past and weaving it over again. Recurrence 
to the original will reinvigorate like the touch of 
earth to the feet of Antzus. In the first expres- 
sion there is a universality which is apt to be lost in 
the divisions of later opinion: there is an implicit 
fulness in the beginning which is not completely 
represented in any subsequent stage. To that 
beginning we now advert. In the conviction that 
‘in Christ’ they were ‘a new creation,’ ‘ partakers 
of a Divine nature’ (2 Co 5", 2 P 14), the Apostles 
must seek expression of their conviction. The ex- 
pression runs over into every phase of their thought 
and life. It breeds in them a sense of new relation 
to Christ akin to that felt towards God, originating 
a new thought of His Person. We see it in the 
Names they give to Him, in the Properties and 
Attributes they ascribe to Him, in their acceptance 
of wonders attending His Origin and His passing 
from sight, in the relations they proceed to insti- 
tute between Him and previous history as well as 
future ages. The NT idea of His Divinity is not 
to be built up as an induction from these par- 
ticulars ; these, on the contrary, are the reflexions, 
inevitable and faint, of the experience of His 
Divinity ; they are the inward seeking utterance. 

It is an utterance that is quite spontaneous. It 
is the outcome of religious faith not of philosophic 
interest. The speculative instinct is wholly second- 
ary to the spiritual facts. But while this 1s so, the 

hilosophic interest is there, and that of necessity. 
While the Person hidden behind the life of the 
NT is vaster than the NT record of Him, it re- 
mains true that if that Person were to survive and 
His impression, they must be shown to ring true 
to the intellect. What happens to the emotions 
suggests problems to the mind. Proved facts, 
even those ‘ deep-seated in our mystic frame,’ have 
to formulate themselves in thought. And so the 
moral life created by Christ furnished material for 
new great convictions fitted to be at once its ex- 
pression and its safeguard. The doctrine of His 
Person was the necessary correlate of the impres- 
sion of His Personality. 

In the facts thus noted is to be found the answer 
to two inquiries of rationalism. On the one hand, 
it is asked, Why is He never called God? and on 
the other, Why such diversity of view among the 
writers? Take the latter first. The criticism here 
has been carefully made by Dr. Martineau (Seat 
of Authority, p. 361) and others, who urge that 

esus was construed successively into (1) the Jewish 
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ideal or Messiah, (2) the Human ideal or Second 
Adam, (3) a Divine Incarnation. This construction 
of theories is asserted to be only a fanciful achieve- 
ment of early Christian thought. ‘The personal 
attendants of Jesus worked out the first; the 
Apostle of the Gentiles, the second; the school 
whence the Fourth Gospel proceeded, the third.’ 
In reply it may be affirmed that such criticism 
holds its ground only by (a) doing violence to the 
facts on which it seeks to rest, by subjecting them 
to a narrowly subjective standard: the facts in-. 
clude those in which Christ is represented as 
accepting the name of Lord ; by (6) an arbitrary 
application of the idea of development to the nar- 
rative. It is possible to prove the alleged con- 
structions to have been made successively only by 
a series of unwarranted eliminations. ‘The Syn- 
optists are not without knowledge of (2) and (3), 
nor is (1) unknown to St. Paul and the Fourth 
Gospel. The facts, when viewed without prepos- 
session, point to no such clear-cut theories. They 
do, however, indicate both movement and diver- 
sity of belief, changes constantly going on in 
the opinions respecting Christ’s nature, and very 
material differences in individual emphasis and 
interpretation, a movement and diversity only 
less remarkable than the unmistakable unity 
pervading them. It was natural that men of 
the character and training of St. James and St. 
Peter should discover in OT conceptions of the 
Messiah approximate lines of thought wherewith 
to describe their experience of Christ. Tempera- 
mental and other causes led St. Paul and St. 
John as naturally to give representations of their 
experience such as they have done, the former 
anthropological and practical, the latter contem- 
plative and mystical. As types these three are 
distinguishable, but not exclusively of each other. 
There are others also, as, ¢.g., that of the Ep. to 
the Hebrews, of Ephesians and Colossians, of the 
Apocalypse. These expressions differ among them- 
es and differ in precisely the mauner that is 
natural and desirable. The variety is that of life 
and reality. These all represent differences that 
are not separate developments of substance in the 
doctrine so much as precious elements constitutive 
of a richer fulness than any one of them or all of 
them ; afulness of necessary mysteriousness. They 
represent no signs of a struggle to assert Divinity 
in opposition to a bare humanity: of such astruggle 
there is not a trace in the NT. 

As to the second point of criticism, it is possible 
with some reason to maintain that the term eés is 
never applied to Christ. The matter is still in 
dispute among scholars. The crucial passages are 
(not taking into account Jn 1! 20%, 1 Jn 5”, He 
182) Ro 95, Tit 2 Ac 20% 1 Ti 316, Ph 2°, 2.P 1, 
Col 2°. In 2 P 1! the rendering, ‘ Our God and the 
Saviour Jesus Christ,’ is not excluded ; similarly 
Tit 2%. In Ro 9 the doxology may be regarded as 
referring toGod. In 1Ti 3" the true text is és not 
6eds. In Ac 20% the AV reading is probably correct 
(©God’). Col 22, Eph 5°, 2Th 1 Tit 2 have 
been adduced as proofs that St. Paul speaks of 
Christ as God ; but erroneously. The two strongest 
pasages are Ph 2°, Col 2°. But if the texts are 
not unambiguous, that does not affect the truth of 
the Divinity of Christ. It was scarcely natural for 
a Jew to use the Divine Name in any connexion 
(cf. Dalman, Words of Jesus, § vii., also p. 233). 
If it were used, it applied to God in His absolute 
being. Cf. Westcott, Ep. of St. John, p. 172. 
God manifesting Himself in Christ was affirmed in 
a variety of other modes. The Apostles were not 
so much concerned to ‘prove His Divinity’ as to 
ersuade men to accept Christ as their Saviour. 
he question whether He was God or not was in 
this view a subordinate question. They wrote 
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about Him as they preached, in His human mani- 
festation and in His Exalted Glory. From that 
point of view they neither missed the conscious- 
ness of His Godhood nor failed abundantly to 
declare it. The declarations they make are of One 
who, they were persuaded, was absolutely unique 
in position, in character, in work; One whose 
relationship to God was perfect, who was the 
Saviour, Light and Life of men. Are such de- 
clarations consistent with anything short of His 
Divinity ? ; 

2. Divine designations applied to Christ.—Of the 
names implying distinctiveness of nature assigned 
to Christ in the Gospels and Epistles, there are 
four of supreme import: (a) ‘Son of Man,’ which 
stands by itself; (6) ‘Son of God,’ with which 
may be set as allied in significance, ‘Son of the 
Highest,’ ‘Only - begotten Son,’ ‘My _ beloved 
Son’ (or ‘My Son, my Chosen’), and ‘The Son’ ; 
(c) ‘Christ’; (ad) ‘Lord.’ Others are the ‘ Word of 
God’ and ‘ the Word’; ‘Son of David,’ with which 
may be placed ‘ Root and offspring of David,’ and 
wane ‘Prince of life’ and ‘ Prince’; ‘Saviour’ ; 
“Image of God’; ‘Second Adam’; ‘First and 
Last’; ‘The Holy, Just One.’ 

Son of Man.—To this title there attaches a 
peculiar interest, which is reflected in the amount 
of discussion it has excited. Controversy circles 
round its use, its source, its meaning. It occurs 
in all the four Gospels. It is the one name Christ 
is represented as reserving for His exclusive use. 
That He did so is plainly implied in the narratives. 


His use of it has been denied (cf. Bruno Bauer, Volkmar, 

Oort, Lietzmann, etc.). One of the most capable of recent 
critics (Wellhausen, Das Evang. Marci) argues that the term, 
if used at all by Christ, was not made current by Him but by 
the Christian community, and came into use in the following 
manner. The early Christians believed that Jesus had pro- 
phesied His Parousia. They hesitated to make Him say so 
outright, and hence represented Him as saying only that the 
‘Man’ of Daniel should appear with the clouds of heaven. He 
eould say that without meaning Himself. But the Christian 
interpretation soon read Him into the announcement, then 
used the title in the prophecies of the Passion and Resurrection, 
and finally as a simple equivalent of the first person singular on 
the lips of Jesus. The position, in this and other forms, fails to 
account, inter alia, for two facts: (a) the term is not found in 
St. Paul or elsewhere in NT, but almost solely on the lips of 
Jesus (instances to the contrary are Jn 1234, Ac 756); (b) if a 
coinage of the Early Church, how does it—a term denoting 
lowliness—harmonize with the evident endeavour to portray 
a glorified Christ ? 
The expression occurs in previous Hebrew and 
Aramaic literature. The references of importance 
are in Ezekiel, Daniel (7!%), and Enoch, in all of 
which the Messianic significance is not indisput- 
able (see Schmidt, art. ‘Son of Man’ in Encye. 
Bibl., who inclines to refer even Dn 7! to Michael, 
not Messiah). In what sense is it to be under- 
stood? The commonly accepted view (e.g. Bey- 
schlag-Wendt) may be thus stated: Christ was 
desirous of being recognized as the Messiah. He 
was not desirous of fulfilling the current expecta- 
tions of what the Messiah should be.and do. He 
therefore did not apply the current designations 
of Messiah to Himself, but, finding one term, ‘Son 
of Man’ (in Daniel), employed it as expressing (1) 
Messianic character, and (2) much more than the 
expected Messianic character, viz. the generically 
human character. 

Dalman (Words of Jesus) has adduced grave considerations 
against this view. It is a view, he holds, started by the Greek 
divines, and has no basis in primitive Christian thought. He 
maintains that Christ adopted it from Dn 713, and used it of 
Himself in its original sense, a sense which was not widely 
prevalent in His time as applicable to the Messiah. There ‘the 
emphasis rather lies on the fact that in contrast with the winged 
lion, the devouring bear, the four-headed leopard, the fourth 
beast with ten horns terrible exceedingly beyond its predeces- 
sors, he appears unarmed and inoffensive, incapable through 
any power of his own of making himself master of the world ; 
he is only as a son of man. If ever he is to be master of the 
world, God must make him so.’ The ‘Son of Man,’ on this view, 
is not the son of man in the sense of being a man like other 
men, but as being a man distinct from other men, in the sense 
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that God has given him to be what he is. The expression in- 
timates Jess his human nature than his Divine. ‘Son of Man’ 
denotes ‘that member of the human race, 1n his own nature 
impotent, whom God will make Lord of the world. 


To indicate results, it may be taken that there 
is a fair consensus of agreement on the following 
points: (a) that the use of the title as applicable 
to Himself is due to Christ ; (0) that a wider source 
than the passage in Daniel is probable 3 (c) that in 
meaning it embodies a composite conception, com- 
bining various OT suggestions, and these the most 
rich and salient; the seed of the woman, the one 
like a son of man, the suffering Servant of Jehovah, 
the ideal people, the recipient of special privilege, 
the apportioner of judgment, of celestial origin. 
In wealth of content the expression stands alone. 
It was thus peculiarly appropriate as a self- 
designation of Christ. In it there met the two 
divisions of Messianic reference, those pointing to 
the glory and those pointing to the humiliation 
of the Messiah, comprising elements seemingly 
incongruous and irreconcilable, bes in essentials 
capable of being unified in a single character. In 
the course of His ministry He was to manifest Him- 
self as the conqueror of Satan, as perfect man, as 
concentrating His race in an intense personal life, 
as conscious of a special mission from God, of abso- 
lutely intimate relation to God, of perfect depen- 
dence upon God, and as sharing with God in the 
judgment of the world, characteristics all of them 
Messianic, and impossible to be included in any of 
the terms of Messianic intention more fully than 
in this, the ‘Son of Man.’ Its meaning on His 
lips goes further than even the fulness of Messianic 
intention; so that it is not at once intelligible 
(‘mystifying title’ of Weisse and others is not 
justified), a feature it shares with Him whom it 
designates and the hopes it unified. In it these 
features find place: much contemporary Messianic 
belief of a familiar kind ; less prominent ideas that 
had before this time passed into the background ; 
novel functions in Christ’s conception, such as the 
life of the Son of Man as a life of service, and His 
death as necessary to redeem men; and the com- 
bination of all these in a new, synthesis which was 
not simply a mosaic of old data or gathering 
up of the disparate details of earlier expectation, 
but which was reached by the entrance of a new 
thing that made the fulfilment infinitely more 
glorious than the promise might have seemed to 
warrant (cf. art. SON OF MAN). 

Son of God (‘the Son,’ ‘My Son’). This title, 
like the former, belongs to the OT writings, being 
found in Gn 62, Ex 4”, 2 § 744, Ps 27 826 897, Job 16 
38’, Hos 1° 111, and there applied in various con- 
nexions: to offspring of the gods, to angels, to 
judges, to Israel as a people serving Jehovah, to 
individual Israelites, to the theocratic king, to the 
Messiah (Dalman and others object to ‘Son of God’ 
as a Messianic title). The expression ‘Son of God? 
{or ‘My Son’] oceurs in the Synoptics 27 times, 
and ‘the Son’ 9 times. In St. John ‘Son of God’ 
occurs 10 times and ‘the Son’ 14 times. Both 
occur in St, John’s First Epistle, in several of St. 
Paul’s, in Hebrews, in avelaticn, In the Gospels 
they are applied to Christ by the Father, angels, 
demoniacs, Himself (rarely, and only in St. John), 
disciples (NV.B.—St. Peter's confession, Mt 1615), 
elders, high priest, centurion. In determining its 
meaning, we may exclude the idea of pagan influ- 
ence. There is little probability that the cult of 
the Roman emperors suggested either the word 
or its idea. Its application to believers (Mt 5% 4, 
Lk 6*, Eph 1°, Jn 12,1 Jn 342, Ro 8419, Ph 215) 
does not necessarily confine its import to the merely 
human sphere. Its previous usage in the OT 
could not fail to prepare the way for a connota- 
tion of special relationship to God. 
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That the term contains Messianic reference is 
contested by few. In line with it are to be ex- 
plained the testimony of the demoniacs (Mt 8” || Lk 
4%"), and the heavenly voices at the Baptism and the 
Transfiguration (Mt 317 175). Here, too, possibly 
lies the reason for Christ’s use of the term in 
debates with the Jewish leaders (Jn 3!8 5): 8258), 
The Messianic sense is obvious in St. Peter’s confes- 
sion (Mt 16%) ; less so in that of the centurion (Mk 
15°). The answer to the high priest’s question was 
treated as blasphemy (Mt 26"), because by it He 
claimed more than Messiahship. St. John’s state- 
ments enhance the feeling of the Synoptists. He 
points clearly to Christ’s use of the term and in 
the solitary sense. He is careful in his use of 
names, and would hardly put into Christ’s mouth 
a self-designation without some warrant of sanc- 
tion from His personal usage. But the Synoptists 
are not without traces of the same clearness. In 
Mt 224-46) Mk 12°87, Lk 204-44, the inference is 
inevitable that the Messiah is the son of One 
more exalted than David. 

What meaning did Christ attach to the term? 
The above passage is significant. He is not deny- 
ing Davidic descent. He affirms it (see on the 
other side Wellhausen, Evangel. Marci). By His 
descent from David He satisfies one condition ex- 
pected in the Messiah. That fact, however, does 
not preclude Him from satisfying further condi- 
tions not included in the Messianic prophecy, 
evincing a power in Him which points to another 
and higher origin. This further scope in His filial 
relation is intimated in such passages as Mt 11” 
16h) L107, Mi s4, Mk 4 Lk8, Jn 8%-% 15% 
4* etc.). He taught the disciples to call God ‘our 
Father,’ and called God His own Father in a special 
sense. He asserts that He alone adequately reveals 
and knows God. He suggests a special sonship in 
the parable of the Wicked Husbandman (Mk 12°). 
The double strain is present in His consciousness. 
He is Son in the Messianic sense. He is also Son 
in a Divine sense: of absolute oneness with the 
Father. He has the mission of the former with 
its dignity : He has the infallible knowledge with 
perfect obedience of the latter. Both features 
emerge in the Synoptics as in the Fourth Gospel. 
Both are not justly interpreted in such a sense 
as suggests a merely ethical relation to God, a 
relation which others may actually possess or are 
destined to attain. In them there is the basis of 
the ethical but of the essential as well. The Son- 
ship of Christ is human and historical yet solitary 
and transcendent. 

St. Paul corroborates the Evangelic positions. 
The earlier Epistles contain a large amount of 
teaching as to the Person of Christ. We have 
lucid references to the Sonship: 1 Th 1°, Ro 8* *, 
2° Co 4% Ro I*, 2 Co 1™*, Gal 2”, Eph 4”, Ro 1°, 
Gal 1'6 44, where, through the position assigned to 
Him on the one hand, and on the other the special 
Spirit dwelling in Him, equality with God is as- 
serted and Divine functions attributed. In one 
passage, 2 Th 2, Christ, while not named ‘Son,’ 
is regarded in His capacity as the opponent of 
Antichrist as a consubstantial representative of 
God. This idea in another context we have in 
Colts) He 17°3" ete. 

A survey of the texts reveals a complex concep- 
tion, including (1) a Messianic predicate asserting 
the place of Christ as the complete antitype of 
the theocratic king ; (2) an ethical identity in the 
realization of Divine holiness in a stainless life ; 
(3) a spiritual unity revealing itself in a perfect har- 
mony with the mind of God and a perfect obedience 
to His will, which were as much innate properties of 
His personality as achievements of His moral self. 
In addition, the conviction of His pre-existent glory * 

* See art. PRE-EXISTENCE, 
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and of His cosmic agency necessitates (1) a physical 
descent from Deity by a creative act of the Divine 
Spirit (see ANNUNCIATION and VIRGIN-BIRTH) ; 
and (2) an equality of essence in virtue of which 
Divine acts and qualities are ascribed to Him. 
Cf., further, art. Son or Gop. 

Christ (‘the Christ’), King of the Jews, Lord, 
may all be taken together. ‘Christ’ is the Greek 
equivalent of Messiah. Both words signify ‘the 
Anointed.’ While applied in the OT to prophets 
(Ps 105", 1 K 196) and high priests (Zee 44), the 
name is specially identified with the kings, from 
the passage (Ps 2°) implying that they were under 
the special protection of Jehovah, and exercised 
righteous government. Later, when Israel had 
come under Gentile rule, the idea entered into the 
name that the Messiah would overthrow the secular 
might and liberate the people, i.e. be at once the 
Saviour of the faithful and the Prince or King of 
the saved. In the NT the name is accorded to 
Jesus everywhere. It is practically His surname, 
a circumstance remarkable when it is remembered 
that He forbade its use in His earthly life. He is 
greeted also as ‘ King’ and as ‘Son of David,’ re- 
cognitions of Him as Messiah. That He Himself 
accepted the réle appears from the following: (a) 
His sanction of the terms ‘Son of Man’ and ‘Son 
of God’ as applicable to Him ; (6) His consciousness 
of being endowed with the Spirit of God (Lk 4'**), 
a mark of the Messianic King (Is 11?) and of the 
Servant of Jehovah (Is 42! 61) ; (c) His self-witness 
as to His being the Son and Heir of God (Ps 2?) ; (@) 
His assurance of the reference in Ps 110 to Himself, 
where the King in Zion is in His view the Messiah ; 
(e) He spoke of the building of the Temple in the 
same sense in which the Messiah is the builder of 
the Temple (cf. Mt 26%, Mk 14°8 with Zec 6-18) ; 
(f) He spoke of His kingdom and therefore Mes- 
sianic rank; (g) He described Himself as Judge of 
the world—a Messianic function; (h) He com- 
mended St. Peter’s confession (Mt 16”); (7) He 
acknowledged His Messiahship before His judges 
(both Sanhedrin and Pilate); (7) He was put to 
death as ‘King of the Jews.’ Messiahship, it has 
been said, is not Divinity (Ottley, art. ‘Incarna- 
tion’ in Hastings’ DB). True, but Messiahship as 
enriched by Christ is. The new features with 
which He fulfilled the old conception, suffering 
and resurrection, brought it as near Divinity as 
was possible for the Hebrew mind. In them was 
concentrated the work of salvation, always as- 
signed in OT to Jehovah Himself, in the NT 
always and in all its parts assigned to Christ. 
The step is but a short one from the unhesitating 
acknowledgment of the Divinity of Christ’s work 
to that of the Divinity of His nature. 

The step is taken when He is called Lord. 
Christ refers to Himself as ‘your Lord’ (Mt 24”). 
There is evidence of growth in the meaning of 
Lordship in NT usage. Resch has shown that 
the name was interchangeable in instances with 
‘Master’ and ‘Rabbi.’ Between that stage and 
the view of the Epistles that Christ is Lord over 
Nature, the Universe, the Church (Col 1&8, Ph 
gf ete.), there is a wide gulf. The transition 
was probably effected in Hellenistic circles, and 
aides by the use of ‘Lord’ as a title of the Roman 
Emperor and associated with the divine honours 
paid to him. : 

The Second Adam (the Man from Heaven) is a 
designation peculiar to St. Paul. In idea it is 
more speculative than the foregoing. The impulse 
to its construction is to be found in the Apostle’s 
conversion through the glorified appearance of the 
Risen Christ on the way to Damascus. On the 
ground of that experience he contrasts men, as he 
finds them, subject to sin and death, and this man 
exalted over both (1 Co 15%-®, Ro 5%). The 
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religious and moral destinies of the human race 
are traced to the action of two typical men, the 
first Adam, ‘a living soul,’ and the second Adam, 
‘a quickening spirit.’ In so thinking, he gives an 
original turn to his Messianic views. The ordinary 
Messianic hopes of his nation he shares. He is 
acquainted also with the tradition of the life and 
teachings of Christ. But neither his intellect nor 
his conscience, endued with fresh vision and power 
by Christ risen, could rest satisfied with those. 
He departs from them, but not to supersede, rather 
to develop. He regards Christ as the foretold of 
the prophets (Ro 1’), His ministry as a manifesta- 
tion of the righteousness of God (37), His death 
and resurrection as the fulfilment of foreshadow- 
ings in the OT Scriptures (1 Co 15* 4). He shares 
with the Synoptists and Acts the position that 
Christ is the Saviour and bringer-in of the king- 
dom of righteousness; with them he applies to 
Christ the names ‘Son of God,’ ‘Christ,’ ete., in 
a sense of exceptional dignity. What they had 
reached by a gradually increasing insight he won 
by the vision (Gal 16), and from the point of view 
of his spiritual intuition he reads the Person of 
* Christ. What he had seen colours all his thought, 
which is essentially a Christology centring in the 
idea of ‘the Lord of Glory.’ The term signified, 
of Christ’s work, relief from the oppression and 
burden of sin and the law and death, with hope of 
regeneration for himself and all men; it signified, 
of Christ’s Person, that He was Spirit (2 Co 3”) ; 
man, ‘in the likeness of sinful flesh’ but ‘the man 
from heaven’ whom the heavenly principle made 
perfect (57), pre-existent (Ro 8°, 1 Co 104, Gal 4*) 
and ‘head of every man’ (1 Co 11%), human nature 
in its archetypal form, particularly in creation 
(8° etc.). That He of whom all this was affirmed 
was not conceived to be an ordinary human per- 
sonality in His intimate nature, goes without say- 
ing. Taken in conjunction with other terms used, 
the ‘Lord of Glory’ declares Divinity. In the 
later Epistles, Eph., Col., Ph., Ti, Tit., the 
Divinity is explained in the same directions with 
greater precision and fulness, and exemplified in 
fresh relations. 


The fact that these writings contain a more developed Chris- 
tology than that of the undisputed Epistles has been made a 
ground for discrediting them. But without good reason. The 
later thought is in organic line with the earlier ; both fix atten- 
tion on what Christ did and does, and not on what He taught; 
both rise to the thought of the glorified Christ through the 
work of Christ on earth. The later illustrates and emphasizes 
rather than increases the heavenly dignity of Christ, assigning 
an increment of function rather than of rank (cf. Lightfoot, 
Col. p. 120). 


In the Ep. to the Hebrews there is a remarkable 
type of doctrine which has not yet been defini- 
tively located. It has very little in common with 
the NT writings generally, or even with the 
Pauline. Its conception of Christ’s Person is 
characterized by significant differences in sub- 
stance and expression. After a prologue (almost 
in the manner of the Fourth Gospel and the Apo- 
calypse, which looks like a summary of previous 
thought) it proceeds to its main thesis, the superi- 
ority of the New Covenant over the Old. In the 
first seven chapters Christ is presented as the Son, 
the Revealer, and the King-Priest. As the Son, 
He has been prepared for in Israel (1), has par- 
ticipated in the creation and is its consummation 
(1°), is the manifestation of the Father’s glory as 
its effulgence (dma’yacua), and the expression of 
the Divine essence (trécracis) as its embodiment 
xapaxrnp) (1%), and is now at the Father’s right 
hand. As the Revealer, He is superior to angels 
and Moses; while yet a ‘partaker of flesh and 
blood’ (2"4), wherein He has done away with sin 
and death, establishing and vindicating His glory 
by His sufferings. As the King-Priest He realizes 
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in perfection the qualifications of the priesthood 
imperfectly met in the OT system. In his exegesis 
the author applies to Christ two series of OT texts, 
the one having in view in their original meaning the 
Messiah (15, cf. Ps 27; 1% 9°, ef. Ps 45% 8), the other 
relating to God (1%, cf. Ps 977; 11°”, cf. Ps 102°). 
All three aspects point to such pre-eminence of 
Christ as makes Him incomparable with men, to 
be equalled with God alone. It is at the same 
time a pre-eminence appropriated in His human 
experience, made His own by obedience—a point 
insisted on. These two form the idea of Christ: 
He is God who by a Divine Incarnation fulfils 
Himself in man; and He is man who by a human 
faith and endurance realizes himself in God. If 
the terminology is less Hebraic than in St. Paul or 
the Synoptists, the motive is the same, viz. to 
express in the terms available the new contrasts 
and special aspects of Christ’s Person impressed on 
the author’s mind by his independent experience 
of Christ. Were. 

The Logos (‘the Word’) is the term distinctive 
of St. John (Jn 12144 1Jn 1, Rey 19%): “it is 
introduced in a way which indicates that it was 
familiar to the writer and his readers. Asa term 
it is traceable in both Palestiniam and Alexandrian 
thought. Its idea is Hebraic not Philonian, and 
to be taken in connexion with ‘the Only-begotten.’ 
It is no impersonal abstract Idea. The Logos is, 
as in the Targums, personal and active as the 
equivalent of God manifesting Himself (1 Jn 1°). 
He is an historical human life (Jn 174, 1 Jn 1?%), a 
fact not to be minimized. Yet His coming within 
the conditions of humanity was the coming of One 
who had been pre-existent with God in and from 
the beginning (1! 31% *! 6), sharing in the life of 
God and in the Divine acts of creation and pre- 
servation, and operative in previous history as an 
illuminating an quickening potency in the hearts 
of the righteous (1° * * 210° 115). Complementary 
is the thought of the Apocalypse of His eternity or 
semi-eternity in nature, the Alpha and Omega, 
and in redemptive activity—‘ Lamb slain from the 
foundation of the world,’ and of the perfect and 
perpetual adoration accorded to Him with God in 
heaven. The recital of the work of the Logos, so 
brief, covering the vastest realms, cosmic, historical, 
personal, in the most summary space, is majestic. 
The absence of any line of intermediate beings 
between God and man is notable. The identifica- 
tion of the Word with God (@eés) is deliberate. 
The description gives no plausibility to the view 
that here we have a category taken from philo- 
sophy and applied loosely to the facts. There is 
nothing in the Synoptic representation of the 
human character and consciousness of Christ which 
unfits it or renders it inadequate for the Logos 
conception ; equally there is nothing in the Logos 
conceived as becoming incarnate in the man Jesus 
which contradicts or impairs the reality or the 
completeness of His humanity as portrayed in the © 
Synopties. 

The two are Betta and congruous to each 
other. They are also necessary to each other, 
each being a torso without the other. . The source 
of the doctrine was the actual experience of the 
author, but it is the experience of a mind of pro- 
found spirituality and devout idealism. He gives 
the impression of having been determined in the 
particular cast he gives his doctrine by contem- 
porary circumstances. A specific method is ap- 
parent. It is not that he seeks to prove that 
‘Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God? (Jn 2081) ; it 
is the special manner of his proof that differen- 
tiates his record, and above all the specially in- 
tense feeling towards Christ that pervades it, 
characteristics that have led some to assert that 
he sees Christ as primarily Divine and less human 
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than the Synoptists see Him. It is truer to say 
that he sees Christ both as more Divine and more 
human than the Synoptists; driven beyond them 
by deepened experience of Christ on the one hand, 
and that richer reflexion on the other hand to 
which he was incited by the increasing Gnostic 
licence of the age. Gnosticism was a subtler foe 
than current Messianism. Its sophisms could be 
met only by a simpler and profounder—simpler 
because profounder—truth. The Fourth Gospel 
gives that truth. It attempts a portrait of Christ 
corresponding to the most intimate and overwhelm- 
ing sense of His power conceivable, at once wholly 
revealing God, and the Divine revelation of the 
whole nature, life, and destiny of man. Hence to 
the historian it is an enigma, to the devout a 

oem. Its outline is simple and free because so 

road and high. Its structure is less of the his- 
toric than of the spiritual sense. The test of its 
genuineness, like that of art, is not in its technique 
but in the dim and powerful feeling of infinite 
meaning it throws upon the reader. It is in conse- 
quence the most fruitful of all the sources of subse- 
quent thought. 

3. Divine properties attributed to Christ.—We 
may note, to begin with, the ascription to Christ 
of what had been ascribed by OT prophets to 
Jehovah (cf. Ps 45®8 with He 1°; Is 734 9° with 
Mt 1"; Jer 23% [where the ‘Branch of David’ 
is called the ‘Lord our righteousness’] 331° with 
the NT term ‘Root of David’ applied to Christ ; 
Mal 3', where the messenger about to come to his 
own temple is called ‘Lord,’ with Mk 12, Lk 1%), 
Again, the tempting of Jehovah (Nu 14? 21° Ps 
95°) is the tempting of Christ (1 Co 10°). In He 
}° 1 what is attributed to Jehovah in Ps 102” is 
attributed to Christ. In Jn 12-4! it is asserted 
that the language of Isaiah (6%1°) concerning 
Jehovah refers to Christ. Is 45%, compared with 
Ro 14 4, shows that the judgment-seat of God is 
that of Christ. From J] 2° and Ro 10% the name 
of Jehovah is the name of Christ. 

More impressive are the references to Christ’s 
participation in Divine attributes. He has self- 
existence like the Father (Jn 5%), and therefore 
His life is eternal (Jn 14 11% 146, 1 Jn 1? 54-}), 
He has pre-existence ; cf. the Apostolic testimony 
(He 73, Rev 18 22}%) with Christ’s (Jn 8% 17"). He 
cannot yield to death or see corruption (Resurrec- 
tion narratives, also Jn 10%, Ro 14, He 736, Jn 11”, 
Ac 13%7 277), He will come again (Jn 14% *, Ac 14, 
1 Co 11% ete.), He gives life to others (Jn 5% 4 6%, 
Ph 311), He has all power (Mt 1818, Rev 18, Jn 
518, He 13, Ph 2%), cacti doig power over nature and 
man (miracles and healings, cf. Lk 6 8%, Mt 9%, 
also Ro 8°23), a power He can communicate to 
disciples (Ac 9% 3° 4%). St. Paul attributes to 
Him the Divine plenitude (Col 2°). He has super- 
human knowledge of God and superhuman insight 
into man (Jn 16% 2%, Rev 2%), He is unchangeable 
as Jehovah (cf. Ps 102% with He 11, also 13%). 

Of Divine acts asserted of Christ are the follow- 
ing :—Creation (Jn 1’, Col 1%, He 1*1°); Pro- 
vidence (He 1%, Jn 517, Col 17); Redemption (Ac 
20%, Jn 13'% 10-16 Mt 913, Eph 5%, passages too 
numerous to be specified) ; Forgiveness of sins (Mt 
96, Mk 2, Lk 5% ete.); Judgment (Jn 5% 77, Ac 
171, Ro 14%, Mt 25%!-46) ; Restitution of all things 
(Ph 32, 1 Co 15%). Finally, the whole atmo- 
sphere of feeling and disposition towards Christ in 
the NT is one of worship. He claims it, and His 
disciples accord it. The faith given to God is given 
to Him (Jn 14! etc.). Examples of doxologies are 
1 P 44, 2Ti 4°, Rev 1°, 2 P 3%, Rev 5%. The 
honour of the Son equals that of the Father (Jn 5s, 
Ph 2% 9 He 15), The Blessing of God is invoked 
from Christ not less. Distinctively Christian wor- 
ship is a calling upon the name of the Lord Jesus 
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Christ (1 Co 1°, Ac 9%). Distinctively Christian 
belief is the confession that Jesus is the Messiah, 
or that He is the Son of God (Ro 10°, 1 Jn 4"), 
Baptism is into His name ( Ac 2° 816), the Lord’s 
Supper is significant of His Death and its specific 
virtue, new life (1 Co 10! 11°), 

A patient study of the texts cited in the two 
preceding sections will set in relief several facts as 
to Apostolic reflexion on Christ’s Person. The 
beginnings lie unquestionably in the Messianic 
hope and in Christ’s claim to be the Messiah. The 
first proclamation of the gospel we have in the dis- 
courses in Acts, the one burden of which is the 
Messiahship of the Master. The Apostles there 
speak out of an experience whose roots lie in the 
nation’s past, and which are renewed into fresh 
growth by Christ. The proof they offer is the evi- 
dence of facts and of what the facts point to. 
They detail three distinct orders of facts: the life 
and works of Christ, the death on the Cross, the 
resurrection and exaltation. They emphasize the 
peculiar and wondrous power revealed in all three, 
and especially in the last, in which they find the 
key to the whole—the Risen Lord. Traces of 
transcendental interest are not absent (Ac 5%! 315. 26 
107; 1 P 178 4° 442. Ja 2 58 9 11821) the percep- 
tion of dignity and powers beyond the Messianic 
attaching to Him. This type of thought is common 
to St. Peter, St. James, St. Jude. It is a simple, 
objective, practical presentation of Christ, yet 
with features of its own so specifically new as to 
make it impossible to identify it with the exist- 
ing religious schools. The other writings base 
themselves upon those beginnings, the Synoptics 
most obviously. They give the facts with fulness 
which are given in the Acts discourses in sum. 
They show the process of the movement, of which 
Acts gives the results. There are, however, im- 
portant differences. The conviction of the higher 
nature of Christ is more prominent ; it in fact per- 
vades them ; it is not imposed on their substance 
as an after-thought or under the stress of polemical 
tendency; it is part and parcel of the whole. Their 
portraiture is the portraiture of One who is man 
yet stands apart from men in character, and takes 
the place of God in the heart. Of speculation there 
isno sign. The growth of conviction is gradual, 
indeed, but comes in natural course by contact 
with facts. With the Synoptics we place the 
Apocalypse. Speculative features appear in St. 
Paul (earlier and later Epistles), the Fourth Gos- 

el, Epistle to Hebrews, in the doctrines of ‘the . 
Met from heaven,’ ‘the Second Adam,’ the Logos, 
and the ‘ Revealer,’ and ‘High Priest of the New 
Covenant’ respectively. ; 

There is a wide cleavage of opinion on questions 
as to the source and worth of the aforementioned 
factors. Were they due to the influence of the 
Hellenistic schools, or did they descend in the 
Palestinian tradition? Are they alien accretions 
to be cast aside, or are they of the essence of the 
Christian message? Much ingenuity has been ex- 

ended in trying to prove that the original facts 
ase been largely worked over in the Synoptic and 
in the Pauline and Johannine doctrines. 

In the former case, it is maintained, there was 
a twofold process of adapting prophecy to suit the 
facts of the life, and of adapting the facts of the 
life to suit prophecy; in the case of the latter 
the facts of the life are interpreted in the light of 
some of the fundamental ideas of the Greek cults 
and philosophy, taking on along with the forms 
much of the substance of Greek religion. Thus 
originated the scenery of hyper-physical events 
that surrounds the life in the one instance, and 
the Logos Christology in the other. Both, it is 
alleged, changed the true character of the gospel, 
and are entirely inappropriate to its inner spirit. 
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Such contentions have certainly not yet been made 
good. They have nevertheless served to discover 
deep affinities existing between Apostolic thought 
and the higher mind of that age, affinities not 
directly derived from each other. Considerations 
are constantly increasing to vindicate the real 
independence of the Apostolic mind, and its essen- 
tial continuity with the fundamental religion of 
the Hebrew race and the religious consciousness of 
Jesus. It is not intrinsically different from them. 
Its novel constituents are not alien ; they do not 
arrive from without, they are perceived within, as 
the result of the life and teaching of the Founder 
of their faith and still more as the effect of His 
character. There is a freedom both in previous 
Jewish religious ideas and in the religious con- 
sciousness of Jesus which assured to them a vast 
future vitally and organically related to them, to 
which the above theory does scant justice, and 
which suggests the warrant of truth to the Apos- 
tolic developments. 

IV. SUBSEQUENT DEVELOPMENT OF NT IDEAS.— 
1. History of the doctrine.—The Logos idea became 
the centre of a remarkable theological growth 
which engrossed the intellectual energy of the 
first five centuries. During that period the subtle 
Greek mind left its mark so substantially on the 
current forms of Christian belief as to render it 
problematical how far the definitions of the great 
Councils really embody the essence of the original 


faith. The naturalness of the development is 
acknowledged. Its necessity was created by cer- 


tain obvious causes due to the historic character of 
the Church, and its presence as a living organiza- 
tion in the world. The age which witnessed the 
dissolution of paganism and the triumph of new 
ideals of thought and duty was one of missionary 
zeal and mental anguish. The early propaganda 
was extensive and intense. It had to confront the 
corruption of pagan morals and the medley of 
heathen beliefs. It had to justify its own novel 
convictions. Its final purpose was practical: to 
make men like Christ. A faithful delineation of 
what He was and did became imperative; still 
more a: consistent conception of what made Him 
what He was. The Church offered a new life, 
whose experiences were of profound interest, created 
and sustained by Christ, to a world of almost 
feverish intellectual curiosity: The mystery of 
Christ which had revived Hebrew devotion began 
to fascinate and excite the Gentile mind. Specu- 
lation was stimulated, and increasing effort made 
to bring the potential elements of Christ’s teaching 
within the scope of men’s understanding. The 
new world was at its best in reflexion, it yielded 
to Christ only after understanding Him. 

Something to be understood there was. The 
whole process is intelligible only on the assumption 
of the unhesitating acceptance of belief in Christ’s 
higher nature. The problem to the Jews had been, 
Is this rabbi more than the Messiah? The problem 
to the Hellenic world now was, Is this Word more 
than our Aéyos? and before the problem was solved 
to its satisfaction, Greek thought passed through 
an experience as recreative and revolutionary as 
Jewish aspiration had done in the Apostolic age. 
The answer, further, preserved the best ideal of 
classical culture, and translated it into a con- 
stituent treasure of the Christian consciousness. 
The result was the conquest of the older conceptions 
of deity, whether of prophets or philosophers, by a 
new conception, a monotheism identical with no 
previous form, the richest hitherto reached, and 
one which eventually proved capable of imparting 
a spiritual unity to men of vastly more educative 
value than any system of organized culture before 
or since. 

(a) Patristve age.—At first (up to A.D. 300) the 
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process is slow and uncongenial. There are parties 
of practical outlook only and others of conservative 
instinct which fail to comprehend the new situa- 
tion. But in the better representatives of the 
Christian movement there is a readier courage and 
a more vigorous intellect. They manifest, indeed, 
no lapse from Apostolic attainments. The. desire 
to keep to what is primitive is with them, as with 
the others, passionate, but in no narrow spirit. 
They are eager to search into the implications of 
their doctrine. But they plainly exhibit a want of 
equipment for the task. They are always vague, 
often conflicting. A clear theory cannot be gained 
from their writings. Both facts, the existence of 
sects which refused to theorize and the uncertain- 
ties of those who did, are alleged by some historians 
as a ground for denying to that age any assured 
belief in Christ’s Divinity. The material for 
judgment is not too abundant, but there are cer- 
tain guiding facts. Christ is everywhere wor- 
shipped as God. Cf. Pliny’s well-known letter to 
Trajan ; the Vesper hymn of the Eastern Church, 
the Gloria in Excelsis, the Tersanctus, all in use 
in the 2nd century. Lucian’s satire betrays a 
series of characteristic traits of Christians, in- 
cluding the worship of ‘the crucified sophist.’ 
There is the witness of the martyrs whd preferred 
death to replacing Christ by the Emperor in their 
adoration. The baptismal professions of the period, 
too, maintain unimpaired the NT practice of com- 
bining the Son with the Father and Spirit. We 
distinguish between the popular belief embodied 
in the foregoing, and explanations of the belief in 
face of the Greek mind. The former was general 
—the latter were but tentative. The efforts of the 
First Fathers and Apologists were neither pro- 
found nor precise. They were directed towards 
three aims, (1) to justify the worship of Christ, (2) 
to define aright the relation of the Son to the 
Father, and (3) to elucidate the operation of the 
Word in creation. Their discussions have in view 
three types of opposition, of which the first refused 
to recognize Christ as the equal of God (Ebionism) ; 
the second denied His perfect manhood (Docetism) ; 
while the third, prepared for by Docetism and em- 
bracing an embarrassing mixture of tendencies 
known as Gnosticism, conceived amiss the relation 
between God and the Universe. The Christian 
thinkers were profoundly moved by this threefold 


antagonism. ‘They keep their faith firm, but their 
apologetics are uncertain and incautious. An 
adequate philosophy is beyond their power. Let 


it be remembered, however, that the views they 
repel are also chaotic and crude: moreover, all of 
them represent some sort of a faith in Christ as a 
Being of a higher order. By the controversy con- 
ducted by writers such as Barnabas, St. Tenatius, 
Hermas, in particular, Church doctrine attains at 
this stage a certain measure of self-consciousness, 
especially over against Judaism, and to a slighter 
extent over against the abstract notions of heathen 
speculation. 

_ Around the problems raised by che latter, thought 
in the next period deepens immeasurably, the seeds 
of all future discussion are planted, both of orthodox 
and heretical opinion. A succession of writers, 
interesting and copious in suggestion, including 
such names as Justin Martyr, Ivenzeus, Tertullian, 
Clement of Alexandria, Origen, develop the Chris- 
tian positions in various directions with dialectical 
skill and considerable spiritual insight: (1) the 
nature of our knowledge of God as relative and our 
knowledge of the nature of God as wholly separate 
from the created world, spiritual and immaterial : 
(2) our knowledge of the nature of the Logos as 
Immanent in the Divine nature and expressed in 
the world of created. things, as eternal and mani- 
fest in time; (3) our knowledge of the identity of 
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the Son with the Father as one in essence as in 
will, related by generation, and of the identity of 
the Son with the human race as its ‘recapitula- 
tion® or archetype, leading to aftirmations of a 
real Fatherhood in the Godhead and the conception 
of the Divine Unity as a life of moral relationships. 
The stress of the argument came to concentrate 
itself in the third of these points, against the 
Adoptionists on the one hand, who secured the 
unity of God by confining Christ within the limits 
of humanity, and against the Sabellians on the 
other hand, who secured it by treating the dis- 
tinctions of Father, Son, and Holy Spirit as simply 
modes of the one God. By the beginning of the 
4th cent. this long interior process of conflicting 
reflexion was ready for a final issue, 

Tt came in the Arian disputes, which for a century 
—to A.D. 451—filled the Christian world and passed 
through several phases. Arius was incited to 
action by the teaching of Alexander the bishop of 
Alexandria, who taught the eternal generation of 
the Son (‘there never was a time when He was 
not’). He maintained that as a father must exist 
before his son, therefore the Son of God did not 
exist eternally with the Father; that not being 
eternal He was created, but before time began ; 
that being created, He is in all things unlike the 
Father. The Council of Nica (A.D. 325), con- 
vened by the Emperor for the settlement of peace, 
decided against Arianism, and defined the authori- 
tative doctrine to be that the Son is ‘of one sub- 
stance’ (owsia) with the Father; that He was 
“begotten, not made,’ that ‘there never was a time 
when He was not,’ that ‘He was not created.’ 
The Nicene Creed was established largely by the 
brilliant advocacy of Athanasius, subsequently 
bishop of Alexandria. It was a signal triumph in 
favour of the essential Divinity of Christ as distinct 
from a merely moral likeness to God. There can 
be little doubt that Arian contentions propagated 
themselves over a wide area; and that partly 
through the ability of the Arian leaders to gather 
into association with themselves much floating 
dissatisfaction with the deeper currents discernible 
and now becoming dominant, and partly by the aid 
of political and secular methods. It is unques- 
tionably the case, however, that the Arian position 
had a vitality of its own which the Athanasian 
dogmaties never wholly quenched, and which has 
burst out again and again in subsequent thought. 
It is the natural standpoint of all minds that, in 
seeking to appreciate Christ, start from the idea of 
God rather than the fact of Christ; its main 
interest is not religious but theistic, a theoretical 
deduction, not the statement of an inner experience. 
Athanasius met it on the basis of that Christian 
experience which initiated the problem, and from 
the beginning had determined its development. 
His instinct was justified; for although the Arian 
agitation protracted itself all through the 4th cent., 
it was gradually deserted by the more religious 
adherents, whom the Athanasian divines took pains 
to conciliate by removing false impressions, by 
deepening their thought, and by popularizing it 
with illustrations. ; 

The second great Council, that of Constantinople 
(A.D. 381), saw practically the death of Arianism. 
It reaffirmed the Nicene dogmas against various 
novelties, and especially that offshoot of Arianism 
which denied the Divinity of the Holy Ghost 
(Macedonians). The thir Council, at Ephesus 
(in 431), and the fourth, at Chalcedon (in 451), 
dealt with other three consequences of Arian 
doctrine, known as the Nestorian, Apollinarian, 
and Eutychian heresies. The three have reference 
to the constitution of Christ’s Divine-human Person. 
Jesus Christ being Divine in the Nicene sense, in 
what sense could He also at the same time be 
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human ? Tt had been determined that He was 
primarily Divine; not a man like other men, who 
became Divine, but the personal Logos of God 
manifesting Himself through the human person 
with whom He had entered into union. Accord- 
ing to this view, He was necessarily two distinct 
natures, to one of which it seemed impossible to 
render all the significance of its bd ae functions, 
viz. the human nature. In particular, Was His 
knowledge limited? Had He a true body and a 
reasonable soul? Was His Person single ?—pro- 
blems which enlisted the most earnest interest of 
Athanasius, the Gregorys, Cyril of Alexandria, 
Leo of Rome, and, above all, Augustine of Hippo. 
Brietly the answers were: (1) as to Christ’s human 
knowledge, that ommiscience belongs to the God- 
head of the Word, but that the human mind which 
the Word took was limited ; (2) as to Christ’s body, 
that it was a true body, really born of Mary, and 
passible in the experiences of life; (3) as to the 
union of the Divine and human natures, that these 
two were each perfect, without confusion, and 
united in one Person; ‘although He be God and 
man, He is not two but one Christ.’ In the words 
of Chalcedon, He is— 

‘One and the same Son, our Lord Jesus Christ, the same 
being perfect in Godhead and the same being perfect in man- 
hood, truly God and truly man, the same having a rational 
soul and a body, of one substance with the Father according to 
the Godhead, and the same being of one substance with us ac- 
cording to the manhood, in all things like unto us except sin 
. . . one and the same Christ, Son, Lord, only-begotten, acknow- 
ledged in two natures, without fusion, without change, without 
division, without separation ; the difference of the two natures 
having been in no wise taken away by the union, but rather the 
property of each nature being preserved, and combining to form 
one person and one hypostasis.’ 

Or, in the words of the last of the great Creeds, 
the so-called ‘ Athanasian,’ which fairly represents 
the theology of the 5th century : 

‘He is not two, but one Christ; One; not by conversion of 
the Godhead into flesh, but by taking of the manhood into God ; 


One altogether ; not by confusion of substance, but by unity of 
Person.’ 


(6) Medieval period (5th to 15th centuries).—The 
conciliar definitions remained undisturbed as the 
official formulas of the Church right through the 
Middle Ages up to the present ; and without im- 
portant modification or advance. To account for 
this prolonged acquiescence of the medizeval mind 
is not at once simple, for the Nicene system is both 
uncritical and incomplete. The Church had to 
address herself to new and arduous tasks, chiefly 
of organization. She had assumed the external 
equipment of the Roman empire for practical effi- 
ciency in educating the multitude of peoples 
brotght within her pale. Her paramount require- 
ments were unity and a working belief. All avail- 
able spiritual forces were ranged in a practical 
order for a practical end. The effect on the doctrine 
of Christ’s Person is observable in the following 
results: (1) the less speculative and more practical 
discussion of the older problems, especially those 
concerned with the effect of the Incarnation on 
Christ’s knowledge and will; (2) the consideration 
of Christ’s Person in association with the soterio- 
logical aspects of His Work; (3) the systematic 
co-ordination of the several parts of Christological 
science into a connected whole, and of the whole 
with other doctrines such as those of God and the 
Church ; (4) the more lucid realization of the nature 
and principles of this doctrine in line with the 
elaboration of the doctrine of transubstantiation 
and the Mass; (5) the popular illustration of its 
truth, mainly in its place as part of the Trini- 
tarian conception, by analogies drawn from out- 
ward nature, and still more from the human mind, 
Two subsidiary streams are not to be omitted, 
noteworthy because of their influence in helping to 
discredit Ale methods of the Schoolmen and in pre- 
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paring for the Reformation ; viz. (6) free and 
fruitless inquiry into ‘quotlibeta,’ 1.€. questions 
arbitrarily suggested and only remotely affecting 
religious interests or fundamental truth ; and (7) 
the rise of mystical and pietist communities cherish- 
ing an emotional, sometimes sentimental, contem- 
plation of the Saviour in His purely human qualities. 
Scholasticism has often been criticised; but it 
taught the thoughtful theologian at least one great 
lesson, that it is unsafe to develop the theological 
consequences of any doctrine without continual 
reference to the proportion of the whole. It effec- 
tually awakened also the more religious minds to 
return for that reference to the primitive sources 
in the Scriptures and the Fathers. 

(c) Modern (from Reformation era, 16th cent., 
onward).—The new spiritual experiences in which 
the Reformation originated brought out into clearer 
relief the disparity between the matter and the 
method of the Scholastic disputations. A religious 
Reason began to assert itself independently of the 
Scholastic process. It gave the intellect a new 
freedom to question the authority and relevancy 
of the old ; one of whose first utterances expressed 
dislike of further speculation as empty. It blessed 
only those energies which made religion inward 
and personal. As the previous centuries had 
deepened the mind sufficiently to speak for itself, 
so now the age was dawning which should so com- 
pletely sanctify the moral nature as to make its 
instincts supreme. In Luther pre-eminently, but 
not less in Calvin, Zwingli, and others, the ethical 
interpretation of spiritual facts takes rise. Hence 
the immense importance ascribed to that act of 
faith by which the individual soul connects itself 
with Christ (justification by faith), in a union not 
of intellect but of heart. Out of the experiences 
of this inner union we reach the true knowledge of 
Christ (and also of God). ‘The man now who so 
knows Christ that Christ has taken away from him 
all his sin, death and devil, freely through His 
suffering, he has truly recognized Christ as the Son 
of God’ (Luther, Werke, xvii. 265). And when we 
thus know Christ, we ‘let go utterly all thoughts 
and speculations concerning the Divine Majesty 
and Glory, and hang and cling to the humanity of 
Christ . . . and I learn thus through Him to know 
‘the Father. Thus arises such a light and know- 
ledge within me that I know certainly what God is 
and what is His mind’ (xx. i. 161). It is in the 
experience of redemption that we know the Re- 
deemer. Modern religious theory has been one 
long endeavour to appropriate this position. It 
has sought to explicate its principles (1) by a more 
radical and penetrating criticism of the past; (2) 
by the application to the problems of Christian 
theism of other categories than that of the Nicene 
ousia or substance ; (3) in particular by insistence 
on moral personality as the determining principle 
of theological construction. ; 

When we look back at this great historical 
development, it is impossible not to be struck by 
the parallel between the age of early Christianity, 
the beginnings of the Middle Ages, and the Re- 
formation. The bankruptcy of the pagan world 
was not its defect but its merit. It had generated 
a universal need and a universal mode of feeling 
which were incompatible with the highest culture 
which had generated them, but which were destined 
ultimately to combine that culture itself with 
something beyond, viz. the new Christian experi- 
ence. The so-called Dark Ages were brought on 
by a new possibility and a new necessity, the 
necessity of disciplining the mass of believers to 
epricents that combination and apprehend its 
elements of culture and faith,—a discipline which, 
when it had accomplished its ends, left its subjects 
with a deeper experience than ever, and a more 
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ositive possession of its substance. The first 

eformers were clear on the central fact of this 
new experience. Their successors were forced by 
the exigencies of their ecclesiastical situation to 
limit themselves to simple defence of the fact. 
Later thinkers, with more freedom, and under the 
impulse of vast movements of philosophy and 
science, have gone on to unfold and organize its 
content. There is much that is still obscure. But 
we may venture to state these convictions, that 
although (1) the analysis of the forces that have 
entered into the development of Christian doctrine 
in the past, popular at present, has by no means 
vindicated beyond appeal its own presuppositions ; 
nor (2) has it yet been proved that the predominant 
impulses of the modern spirit are sufficient ade- 
quately to mould anew all the facts and truths of 
the inherited faith ; yet (3) it is indubitable that 
broad and abiding foundations are being laid for a 
system of religious thought at once expressive of 
the religious ideals of the age, and consistent with 
its historical and scientific temper. In elaborating 
that system it is already clear that two of its 
fundamental postulates must be these: (a) the prin- 
ciple that Christian truth is not the creation of the 
human intellect, nor are the forces of human 
reason and emotion sufficient to explain it; and 
(8) the principle of the absolute value of Christ’s 
Person as the norm of all religious experience. 
The Christological impulse is central. In the moral 
personality of Christ, men are seeking better 
answers to the old problems. The past answers 
are not wrong; it is that they are not relevant. 
And this because of the growth, not of science but 
of conscience. The type of religious experience 
and emotion has changed, the experience is deeper, 
the emotion richer. The modern mind stands less 
awe-struck, perhaps, before the Deity of Christ, 
but it is more conscience-struck before the perfec- 
tion of His human character, within the sacred 
processes of which it wistfully looks for the mystery 
of His Divinity and the secret of God. 

2. Denial of the doctrine of Christ's Divinity.— 
(a) History and motive.—Christianity has in all 
the stages of its evolution been accompanied by 
rationalistic hesitation. Based on experience, it 
has never commended itself to the reason un- 
enriched by that experience. A strong under- 
current of antagonism runs through the centuries. 
It is possible to indicate special periods when the 
antagonism becomes more pronounced. Such 
periods will be found, on the whole, coincident 
with the points of transition in the advance of the 
doctrine. It may well be, as modern Unitarians 
argue, that Christ was regarded at first as a man 
simply, ‘a prophet mighty in deed and word’ 
(Lk 24'%); but their contention that this is the 

oint of view of the NT cannot be sustained. The 
upistles, even the earliest, start from the Risen 
Christ, and the Gospel narratives are not to be 
comprehended apart from the initial experience of 
His higher dignity. Both sets of books owe their 
origin to the new sense as to His Person created 
by the new sense of power with which He pos- 
sessed them. Their ostensible design is to set 
Him forth as ‘Christ,’ or ‘Lord,’ or ‘Saviour,’ or 
‘Word,’ ete., i.e. as something more than man, to 
whom, as such, worship is paid. They show their 
authors busied with problems as to the constitu- 
tion of His Person. Those problems emerged from 
the first, and among Jewish Christians who had to 
make clear to themselves Christ’s true position if, 
in His pee over them, they were no longer 
required strictly to follow the law of Moses, and 
were now required to conceive of the transcendence 
of God permitting fellowship with Him. But 
those were problems which could never have 
emerged at all unless from the conviction of His 
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suprahuman rank. The opposition, Ebionism, was 
not so much concerned with denial of His superior 
dignity as directed to affirm the supremacy of the 
Father. Its 1 eset oct was immensely strengthened 
when the conflict with Gnostic theories necessitated 
an alien apologetic with an unscriptural termin- 
ology, derived from Greek philosophy, both ob- 
oo (and probably bewilderine) to the pious 

ew. 

The second serious outburst of hostility was 
occasioned by the Nicene theologians. In Ebionism 
the Jewish temper found vent. In Arianism it 
was the heathen intellect. Amid Gentile surround- 
ings christological ideas had never ceased to grow. 
Tradition, Scripture, experience, 
deepen the conviction of Christ’s Divinity, and to 
enlarge the range of its problems. Hellenic ration- 
alism confronted the Church at every point. It 
could not tolerate the thought of two Gods ; and it 
had not yet grasped the unity of God as embracing 
eternal distinctions facing inward on each other. 
It revolted from an Incarnation in time and human 
form. It therefore denied to the Son coequality 
with the Father. Yet everything short of the full 
deity it was ready to acknowledge. For the Arian 
Christ is no mere man: He is much more than man, 
only not God, but a kind of demi-god, the loftiest 
of all creatures, to be imitated and worshipped. 
The idea, from its wide acceptance in that age, 
must have embodied certain prevalent mental ten- 
dencies of the time. Its plausibility depends on 
the idea of God which it conceives, viz. that of an 
abstract, otiose Being, beyond interest in human 
things. It is an idea as far removed from modern 
modes as from the Gospel facts. It is more beset 
with difficulty than the conception it opposed. In 
later times it has been often revived, but never 
effectively, and mainly in individual opinion. 

The sincere emphasis laid on the proper Divinity 
of Christ throughout the Middle Ages has been 
continued in the Churches of the Reformation. 
The opposition has been correspondingly sincere 
and continuous. Its course manifests remarkable 
variation. In the earlier stages it was determined 
chiefly by the common study of the Scriptures now 
distributed to the multitudes. Almost every phase 
of former heresy was reproduced, but without real 
advance in thought or real influence on orthodox 
opinion. Afterwards the special developments of 
Reformed theology, notably in the doctrine of the 
Atonement, created, both by natural evolution and 
by reaction, the powerful contrary movement of 
Socinianism. The Socinian argument, assuming 
that the Infinite and the finite are exclusive of 
each other, maintained the Incarnation to be im- 
possible, rejected the pre-existence, resurrection, 
and ascension of Christ, asserted the essential 
moment of His person to be His human nature, 
rendered free from sin by the Virgin-birth, and 
free from ignorance by special endowments of 
knowledge. Socinians did good service by bring- 
ing into clear relief the PDocetic elements in the 
traditional doctrine, and in preparing for a deeper 
appreciation of the humanity of Christ in the work 
mi salvation. The reverent recognition of this 
last (finitum capax infiniti), that the human is 
capable of bodying forth the essence of the Divine 
nature as distinct from merely being the bearer of 
the Divine attributes, is the greatest step that has 
been taken since the Nicene definitions. It has 
incited to a speculative ardour, and secured a place 
for the application of scientific method, in dealing 
with the contents of Christian thought, that are 
rapidly working out its complete reorganization 
and reconstruction. To discern and describe the 
ideal unity of the higher spiritual life which will 
exhibit the Divine-human principle of Christ’s 
Person in its fulness, is the task of the modern 
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Chureh. The spiritual potentialities of the human 
mind are earnestly and perseveringly investigated. 
It is a complex process, building as largely on 
religious induction as on religious insight, and 
sustained by a magnificent confidence in the native 
powers of reason and conscience. But the same 
forces which have impelled to new Christological 
affirmation have infused new vigour into Christo- 
logical doubt. The representatives of Unitarianism 
have been active and influential. They stand fora 
much more humanitarian view of Christ than either 
Arians or Socinians. But their phrase, ‘the pure 
humanity of Jesus,’ covers much diversity of con- 
viction. Some are almost Trinitarians, approach- 
ing Christ on the Divine side, and affirming, in a 
real if unorthodox sense, His pre-existence, unique- 
ness, Sinlessness, and spiritual authority. Others 
contemplate the human side, believe that He was 
naturally born, and endowed with qualities and 
gifts differing in degree and not in kind from those 
which all men enjoy; that His character was a 
growth, and that by degrees He rose out of tempta- 
tion and error into the serene strength of a pure 
and noble manhood; that He became a provi- 
dential teacher and leader of men to a higher 
spiritual development. The Unitarian polemic 
killed popular Calvinism ; in its higher forms it is 
rich in ethical appeal. 

(6) Failure. — Unitarianism has at all times 
failed to lead. It has uniformly won a certain 
measure of popularity by successfully representing 
the dominant forces pulsating in the spirit of the 
age. But it is by not being an average that a 
man becomes a guide. Deniers of the Divinity 
have flourished in times of utter confusion, when 
whoever would attain some coherence of life and 
thought must let drop much that is held in solu- 
tion, and show the path of progress by manifest- 
ing the direction of change. By this law Catholic 
theology has stood; to representative insight it 
has added prophetic foresight. The sense of its 
insufficiency, when brought home, has only driven 
it the deeper into the inner secrets of that experi- 
ence which yielded its original impulse, and so it 
has escaped becoming a prey to the narrower 
reason and limited emotion of the Unitarian 
schools. See also art. INCARNATION. 
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DIYVORCE.—The teaching of Christ on this sub- 
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ject in the earliest Gospel, that of St. Mark, is 
clear and decisive. It is given in 10'¥, The 
Pharisees came to Him with the question, Is it 
lawful for a husband to divorce a wife? The 
Pharisees themselves could have had no doubt 
upon the point thus broadly stated. Divorce was, 
as they believed, sanctioned and legalized by Dt 
241.2." But they debated about the scope and 
limits of divorce (cf. Bab. Gittin, 90a, where the 
views of the Schools of Hillel and of Shammai 
are given. The former allowed divorce for trivial 
offences, the latter only for immoral conduct). In 


putting the question to Christ, the Pharisees there-_ 


fore had an ulterior object. They came, says 
St. Mark, ‘tempting him,’ knowing probably from 
previous utterances of His that He would reply in 
words which would seem directly to challenge the 
Mosaic Law (cf. His criticism of the distinctions 
between ‘clean’ and ‘unclean’ meats, Mk 7!4+°%). 
Christ answers with the expected reference to the 
Law, ‘What did Moses command?’ They state 
the OT position : Moses sanctioned divorce. Notice 
how nothing is said as to grounds or reasons for 
divorce. Christ at once makes His position clear. 
The law upon this point was an accommodation to 
a rude state of society. But a prior and higher 
law is to be found in the Creation narrative, ‘ Male 
and female he created them’ (Gn 1%” LXX), Ze. 
God created the first pair of human beings of dif- 
ferent sexes that they might be united in the mar- 
riage bond. Further, it was afterwards said that 
a man should leave his father and mother and 
cleave to his wife, and that he and his wife should 
be one flesh. In other words, married couples were 
in respect of unity, as the first pair created by God, 
destined for one another. The marriage bond, 


therefore, which may be said to have been insti- 
tuted by God Himself, must be from an ideal 


standpoint indissoluble. ‘What God joined, let 
not man sunder.’ 

In answer to a further question of His disciples, 
the Lord enforces this solemn pronouncement. 
man who puts away his wife and marries another 
commits adultery. A woman who puts away her 
husband and marries another commits adultery. 
Upon this point Christ’s teaching passes beyond 
the ordinary conditions of Jewish society. No 
woman could divorce her husband by Jewish law. 
But that is no reason why the Lord should not 
have expressed Himself as Mk. records. There 
were exceptional cases of divorcee by women in 
Palestine (cf. Salome, Jos. Ant. XV. vil. 10: ‘She 
sent him [Costobar] a bill of divorce, and dissolved 
her marriage with him, though this was against the 
Jewish laws’). And there is no reason why He 
may not have been acquainted with the possibility 
of divorce by women in the West, or why, even if 
He had not this in view, He may not have wished 
to emphasize His point by stating the wrongfulness 
of divorce, on either side, of the martiage bond. 

With this earliest record of Christ’s teaching the 
fragment in the Third Gospel (Lk 16'8) is in agree- 
ment: ‘Every one who puts away his wife and 
marries another commits adultery, and he who 
marries a divorced woman commits adultery.’ 
That is to say, the marriage bond is indissoluble. 
The husband who divorces his wife and remarries 
commits adultery. And the man who marries a 
divorced wife commits adultery, because she is 
ideally the wife of her still living (first) husband. 

In the First Gospel, however, we find this plain 
and unambiguous teaching, that divorce is incon- 
ceivable from an ideal-standpoint, modified in a 
very remarkable way. In Mt 5*® occurs a saying 
parallel in substance to Lk 16!8, but with the 
notable addition of the words, ‘except for the sake 
of unchastity ’ (rapexrds Adyou ropvelas). Thus modi- 
fied, the Lord’s teaching becomes similar to that of 
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the stricter school of Jewish interpreters. The 
supposed sanction of divorce in Dt 241? is practi- 
cally reaffirmed, the clause 737 nny, which formed. 
the point at issue in the Jewish schools, being inter- 
preted or paraphrased as rapexros Noyou Topvelas, by 
which is probably meant any act of illicit sexual 
intercourse. In other words, Christ here assumes 
that divorce must follow adultery, and what 
He is here prohibiting is not such divorce, which 
He assumes as necessary, but divorce and conse- 
quent remarriage on any other grounds. It might 
further be argued that the words mapexros Noyou 
mopvetas affect only the first clause, and that re- 
marriage after divorce even on the ground of 
adultery is here prohibited. But if this were in- 
tended, it would surely have been explicitly ex- 
pressed and not left to be inferred. And such 
teaching would seem to be illogical. Because, if 
adultery be held to have broken the marriage tie 
so effectually as to justify divorce, it must surely 
be held to leave the otfended husband free to con- 
tract a new tie. 

In view, therefore, of Mk 10!?2 and Lk 161, it 
must appear that Mt 5” Haren the teaching of 
Christ in a new light. So far as Lk. is concerned, 
we might, with some difficulty, suppose that the 
exception ‘save for adultery’ was assumed as a 
matter so obvious that it needed no explicit ex- 
pression. But in view of the disputes in the Jewish 
Schools, this is very unlikely. And Mk 10+”, with 
its criticism of the alleged Mosaic sanction of 
divorcee, leaves no room for doubt that on that 
oceasion at least Christ pronounced marriage to be 
a divinely instituted ordinance which should under 
no circumstances be broken by divorce. It would 
not, of course, be difficult to suppose that on other 
occasions the Lord Himself ciodiiod His teaching. 
We might suppose that He taught His disciples 
that, whilst from an ideal standpoint, marriage, for 
all who wished to discern and to obey the guidance 
of the Divine willin life, ought to be an indissoluble 
bond, yet, human nature and society being what 
they are, divorce was a necessary and expedient 
consequence of the sin of adultery. But a careful 
comparison of Mt 5*? with Mk 10 and Lk 16 irre- 
sistibly suggests the conclusion that the exception 
in Mt. is due not to Christ Himself, but to the 
Evangelist, or to the atmosphere of thought which 
he represents, modifying Christ’s words to bring 
them into accordance with the necessities of life. 
This conclusion seems to be confirmed when we 
compare Mt 19” with Mk 10%. It is on many 
grounds clear that the editor of the First Gospel is 
here, as elsewhere, re-editing St. Mark (see Expos. 
Times, Oct. 1908, p. 45, and ‘St. Matthew’ in the 
Internat. Crit. Com.). Contrast with the logical 
and consistent argument of Mk. stated above, the 
account of the First Gospel. The Pharisees are 
represented as inquiring, ‘Is it lawful for a man to 
put away a wife on any pretext?’ Christ answers, 
as in Mk., that marriage from an ideal standpoint 
is indissoluble. The Pharisees appeal to the Law 
against this judgment. In reply we should expect 
the Lord, as in Mk., to state the accommodating 
and secondary character of the legal sanction of 
divorce, and to reaffirm the sanctity of marriage. 
But instead He is represented as affirming that 
ropve(a constitutes an exception. Thus He tacitly 
takes sides with the severer school of interpretation 
of Dt 24, and acknowledges the permanent validity 
of that Law thus interpreted in a strict sense, whic 
immediately before He had criticised as an accom- 
modation to a rude state of social life. This incon- 
sistency shows that Mk. is here original, and that 
kara macav alriay and wh éml ropvela are insertions 
by the editor of Mt. into Mk.’s narratives, and 
confirms the otherwise probable conclusion that 
mapexTos Aéyou mopvetas in 5* is an insertion into the 
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traditional saying more accurately preserved in 
Lk 16. The motive of these insertions can only be 
conjectured. But, in view of other features of the 
First Gospel, it is probable that the editor was a 
Jewish Christian who has here Judaized Christ’s 
teaching. Just as he has so arranged 5! as to 
represent Christ’s attitude to the Law to be that 
of the Rabbinical Jews, who regarded every letter 
of the Law as permanently valid, so here he has so 
shaped Christ’s teaching about divorce as to make 
it consonant with the permanent authority of the 
Pentateuch, and harmonious with the‘ stricter 
school of Jewish theologians. To the same strain 
in the editor’s character, the same Jewish-Christian 
jealousy for the honour of the Law, and for the 
privileges of the Jewish people, may perhaps be 
ascribed the emphasis placed on the prominence of 
St. Peter (10? mp&ros, 1429-8! 1516 1617-19 1724-27 1.821), 
and the preservation of such sayings as 10° & %, 
And to the same source may perhaps be attributed 
the Judaizing of the Lord’s language in such ex- 
pressions as ‘the kingdom of the heavens,’ and the 
‘Father who is in the heavens.’ See, also, artt. 
ADULTERY and MARRIAGE. 


LiITFRATURE.—Hastings’ DB, art. ‘Marriage’; Dykes, Mani- 
festo of the King, 255 ff.; Newman Smyth, Christian Ethics, 
410 ff.; Expositor, rv. vii. [1893] 294. W, CG. “ATLEN, 


DOCTOR.—The English versions have been very 
inconsistent in the translation of d:ddcKados, vouo- 
GiddoKkados, paBBel, vouxds. They have generally 
followed Wyclif, who used maister for d:ddcKaXos, 
and doctour only once (Lk 24°). In the American 
RY ‘master’ and ‘doctor’ disappear as tr. of diddac- 
xaNos, and ‘teacher’ is iad used. The AV 
has ‘teacher’ only once in the Gospels (Jn 3?) out 
of a very large number of instances of 6:éacKaXos. 
The English RV advances to only four uses of 
‘teacher’ (Mt 238, Lk 2%, Jn 37-10). vouodiddoxados 
occurs only three times in the NT (Lk 5”, Ac 5%, 
1 Ti 1’). In the last example AV has ‘teacher’ 
and in the other two ‘doctor of the law.’ Of 
course, ‘doctor’ is simply Latin for ‘ teacher,’ but 
the American RV would have done better to adopt 
‘teacher of ti: vaw’ for vouodidacKxados also (Lk 6", 
Ac 5*). 

The chief English Versions translate the word dddécxaros 
in Lk 24 as follows: Wyclif, doctowrs; Tindale, doctours ; 
Cranmer, doctours; Geneva, doctowrs; Rheims, doctors; AV, 
doctors; RV, doctors; Noyes, teachers; Bible Union Revision, 
teachers; American RV, teachers; Twentieth Century NT, 
Teachers. vouodidacxznr0 in Lk 517 and Ac 534 is translated 
doctour of the lawe by Wyclif, who is followed with variations 
in spelling by Tindale, Geneva, Rheims, AV and RV, American 
RY. The American Bible Union Revision has teacher of the law 
in Lk 517 and Ac 5%4 also. Twentieth Century NT has Teacher 
of the Law. 

It would seem that vouod:ddoKados should be trans- 
lated ‘teacher of the law,’ and é:ddcKaXos ‘ teacher’ 
always. The Old English word ‘doctor’ now 
often signifies a title. Pope’s phrase, ‘when 
doctors disagree,’ referred to teachers. vopukds 1s 
used once in Mt. (22%) and eight times in Lk., and 
is practically equivalent to vopodiddoxados. See 
RABBI, MASTER, TEACHER, LAWYER. 

A. T. ROBERTSON. 

DOCTRINES.—On the subject of doctrines in 
connexion with the Gospels but little light is shed 


by etymology. $ 


Two words occur which have been translated ‘ doctrine ’— 
Bdaczeaia and 307%. The former, which is by its form pro- 
perly an adjective and denotes ‘of or belonging to a teacher 
(3idecxe20s), is used of the subject-matter of his teaching, as 
the analogous word, which is found in the NT only in the 
neuter form eayyéaiov, ‘that which pertains to an seyysdos, 
is used in the sense of ‘the good news,’ ‘ the gospel.’ _The 
adjectival form 3dacxérsy, which in plur. in classical Greek 
means a teacher’s pay, a8 svayyéAsov Means the reward given to a 
messenger of good news, does not occur in the NT. The word 
diderxeric, aS meaning that which pertains to a Bidaerxuros, has 
in the NT special reference to the authority of the teacher. It 
is never used of our Lord’s teaching. and only seldom of that 
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of the Apostles. Further, it occurs in the Gospels only in those 
passages (Mt 159, Mk 77) in which Jesus accuses the scribes of 
‘teaching for doctrines the commandments of men,’ and quotes 
against them, the Septuagint rendering of Is 2913, 

Abex7, the common word for the act of teaching or that 
which is taught, occurs more frequently. It is used with refer- 
ence to the teaching of Jesus in a general sense, as where the 
people contrast His methods with those of the scribes (Mt 725, 
Mk 122), and again of His preaching, as in connexion with the 
parable of the Sower, where St Mark says (42), ‘And he taught 
them many things in parables, and said unto them in his 
doctrine.’ Here di3ax%, ‘doctrine,’ exactly corresponds to 
Didarxer, ‘ he taught,’ and the phrase evidently means ‘in the 
course of his teaching,’ or ‘in the course-of his remarks.’ 

In the same general sense the word occurs again in Jn 1819, 
according to which the high priest examined Jesus concerning 
His disciples and ‘his doctrine.’ With reference to the subject- 
matter of His teaching it occurs in the answer of Jesus to the 
question of the Pharisees (Jn 715-17), ‘How knoweth this man 
letters (ype uur), having never learned?’ The question refers 
to learning as it was understood by the scribes, that is, as theo- 
logical science, those methods of Biblical interpretation in 
virtue of which they themselves were called scribes (ypxu- 
feareis), 1.e. professional theologians. The answer of Jesus is, 
“My doctrine’ (% 4% d:dex%%) is not mine, but his that sent 
me’; in connexion with which Alford observes, ‘Here only 
does our Lord call His teaching 3.d«x%4, as being now among 
the ddecxeAo, the Rabbis, in the temple.’ Elsewhere it is 
applied to Christ’s teaching by the Evangelists themselves, in 
whose case it is sufficiently explained by the general use of the 
word with reference to teaching of any kind, and by the fact 
that Jesus was regarded and addressed as Rabbi or Teacher, and 
accepted the title. Itis, however, important to note that, except 
where it is used in its most general sense, the word ‘ teaching’ 
(®5ex%) occurs in connexion with the marked contrast which 
all observed between the authoritative teaching of Jesus and 
the instructions of the scribes, who slavishly adhered to 
such doctrines and methods as were sanctioned only by Rab- 
binical tradition, and laid emphasis upon trivial questions to 
the neptect of the weightier matters of the Law (Mt 159 | 
Mk 77). 

As regards the doctrines which Jesus vaught in 
His own unique and authoritative way, it must be 
carefully borne in mind that He did not formulate 
them in the manner of a systematic theologian. 
They cannot therefore be rightly described as 
‘doctrine’ in the technical sense of the word, and 
still less as ‘dogma,’ as that was understood by 
theologians of a later period; but rather as ‘ap- 
ophthegms,’ to use the expression by which the 
LXX rendered the words of Dt 322, where Moses 
says of his teaching, ‘My doctrine shall drop as 
the rain.’ There the Gr. word daré¢Geyua, ‘a sen- 
tentious saying,’ is made to represent the Heb. nad 
‘that which is received.’ This word ‘apophthegm,’ 
indeed, corresponds very nearly to the expression 
Ta Adya, ‘the sayings’ or ‘utterances’ of which 
Papias speaks as forming the kernel of the Gospels, 
and which, according to that writer, were taken 
down by St. Mark as the amanuensis of St. Peter. 
Such a term, moreover, would aptly apply to the 
style of Christ’s doctrine, which, as Beyschlag 
remarks (NZ Theol. i. 31), ‘is conditioned not 
merely by a necessity of teaching, but rather 
springs chiefly from the nature of the things to be 
communicated. These are just the eternal truths, 
the heavenly things in earthly speech, which can 
be brought home to the popular understanding 
only by pictorial forms. It is therefore the mother 
speech of religion which Jesus uses.’ As has been 
well observed, Christ’s teaching has to do with His 
own unique personality, with a Person much more 
than with doctrine properly so called. Again to 

rords of Beyschlag (op. cit. 1. 29), ‘ His 
quote the words of Beyschlag (op. cv. 1, 29), * i 
teaching is that in His appearance and active life 
which is necessary to make that life intelligible 
to us, and without which the Apostolic teaching 
about Him would be only a sum of dogmatic 
utterances which we could not comprehend and 
whose truth we could not prove,—a result not a 
little awkward for that view which contrasts ‘‘ the 
teaching of Jesus” as Christianity proper with the 
Apostolic ‘teaching about Christ.”’ Taking due 
account of these considerations, we may yet gather 
from the sources at our disposal, the simple narra- 
tives of the Synoptic Gospels and the more elabo- 
rate narratives and discourses of the Gospel of 
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John, sufficient materials to enable us to piece 
together a scheme of the doctrine of Jesus as He 
taught it and as it was understood by His im- 
mediate followers. 

It appears most convenient to start, as has been 
suggested by Weiss, with the doctrine of the King- 
dom of Heaven or the Kingdom of God. 


The former of these expressions is peculiar to the Gospel of 
Matthew. The latter is more usual in the NT. Beyschlag sug- 
gests that the former was that which was most favoured by our 
Lord Himself (op. cit. i. 42). However that may be, it has for us 
the special interest that, as Alford points out, it is common 
among Rabbini¢al writers, a fact which seems to indicate that it 
was admirably adapted to illustrate the connexion between the 
current expectations of the Jews and the message addressed to 
them first by John the Baptist and then by Jesus, to the effect 
that the promise whose fulfilment they expected was already 
in course of being fulfilled. It is the natural link between the 
two dispensations. On the other hand, the peculiarly OT stamp 
which, though only by association, it bore, suggestive of Jewish 
theocratic ideas, would sufficiently account for the fact that 
in the other Gospels, specially designed to meet the wants of 
the Gentiles, to whom those ideas were strange and unfamiliar, 
it gave place to the alternative expression, ‘ Kingdom of God.’ 
Practically, however, the two expressions mean the same thing. 
The earlier form may possibly, as has been suggested, have 
been by association so closely connected with the national hope 
of the Jews, and with that selfish exclusiveness which led them 
to regard themselves as in a peculiar sense the elect people of 
God, as to seem to countenance the old narrow views of Messiah’s 
kingdom, to the prejudice of the more spiritual and catholic 
teaching of Jesus Himself, which impressed itself the more 
strongly upon His followers the more successfully they sought 
to win the Gentiles to the faith of Christ. At the same 
time, they express at most only different aspects of the same 
truth—Kingdom of Heaven, as the phrase occurs in the Gospels, 
denoting a condition of things in which God’s will is done on 
earth as it is done in heaven, while Kingdom of God refers 
more directly and specially to God as the Sovereign of that 
regenerated society which the expression is used to describe. 
See Krnepom or Gop. 


This conception is the central point in Christ’s 
teaching, by reference to which its most charac- 
teristic features may be most conveniently gathered 
into a connected system—as its relation to the OT, 
its revelation of the nature and will of God, its 
teaching as to the nature and person of Jesus Him- 
self, its doctrine of man, and of God’s scheme for 
man’s salvation. This central theme attracts our 
notice in the beginning of the Gospels. It is the 
subject of the preaching of the Baptist and also of 
Jesus, whose message is briefly summed up in the 
words, ‘The kingdom of God is at hand: repent 
ye, and believe the gospel’ (Mk 1°). The Sermon 
on the Mount itself starts with the idea of the 
Kingdom of Heaven, and the same thought is the 
subject of two successive petitions in the Lord’s 
Prayer, ‘Thy kingdom come, Thy will be done 
on earth as it is in heaven’ (Mt 5*?° || Lk 6%, Mt 
6! || Lk 11?). The fundamental teachings of Jesus 
naturally group themselves round this central 
theme. 

1. The Kingdom being the true Israel of God, 
the first point of doctrine that suggests itself con- 
cerns the King, the Supreme Ruler of the re- 
generated people. We have thus, as the words 
‘Kingdom of God’ indicate, to deal first with Jesus’ 
doctrine of God the Father. This, it is to be care- 
fully noted, is not a new theology. The God whom 
Christ reveals is the God of Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob (Mk 12”). That ‘God is Spirit,’ and can be 
worshipped only ‘in spirit and in truth,’ was not 
first taught to the woman of Samaria (Jn 4%). 
That principle lies at the root of the teaching of 
the Law and the Prophets. Jesus accepted this 
fundamental doctrine, while at the same time He 
cleared it from those later speculations which 
tended to make of it a mere abstraction, or to 
accentuate the idea of the remoteness and incom- 
municableness of the Supreme Being. This He 
did by describing God, just as the Prophets and 
the Law had done, as infinitely holy, righteous, 
and loving. As Sovereign of the kingdom of 
righteousness and love, God makes holiness and 
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love the essential laws of His kingdom, and com- 
mands His subjects to be as Himself. In par- 
ticular, Jesus laid emphasis upon the Fatherhood 
of God, and taught His disciples to trust implicitly 
in the Father’s care (Mt 6°-*4 || Lk 127°), and to 
believe that that care extended to the very details 
of their daily life; while He exhorted them not 
only to rely upon and claim His compassion and 
His forgiving love, but to imitate Him in respect 
of these attributes, that they might ‘be the chil- 
dren of’ their ‘ Father which is in heaven : for he 
maketh his sun to rise on the evil and on the good, 
and sendeth rain on the just and on the unjust’ 
(Mt 5“; cf. v.%8, Lk 63%). ; 

2. But the Kingdom of God, as Jesus proclaims 
it, resembles the Old Testament theocracy in this, 
that the Supreme Sovereign reveals His will and 
rules His kingdom by One whom He has sent and 
to whom He has delegated His authority. This, 
the hope of Israel, is an ideal which is already 
realizing itself. The prophecy of the Messiah is 
fulfilled in the person and work of Him whom God 
has sent. This is therefore the keynote of the 
gospel, that the Christ is come ‘to fulfil all right- 
eousness’ (Mt 3”), to give effect to every part of 
the constitution of the Kingdom. Thus Jesus 
appears as the Divine legislator. In this capacity 

e not only, as in His parables, explains and 
illustrates the principles of His government, but, 
as in the Sermon on the Mount, appears as the 
authoritative expositor of the Law of God. He 
announces that He is come not to destroy but to 
fulfil the Law and the Prophets (Mt 51”), and in 
this connexion shows that the Law is not satisfied 
with the literal and formal obedience of the 
Pharisees, but extends to thought and motive; He 
warns His disciples that, except their righteous- 
ness shall exceed that of the scribes and Pharisees, 
they cannot enter the Kingdom of Heaven (vv.1*-") ; 
and in other passages He says that in the Day of 
Judgment men shall be judged so strictly that 
they shall give account of every idle word, and 
even of any neglect on their part of the law of 
kindness and compassion towards their neighbours 
(Mt 1256 254°), 

This aspect of Christ’s teaching, which is specially 
prominent in the Synoptic Gospels, has been repre- 
sented by some as constituting the essence of His 
doctrine. But apart from the thought that, ac- 
cording to this view, the ethical teaching of Jesus 
would mean the enactment of a new code of 
religion and morality infinitely more difficult than 
the old which He professed to explain, it is abun- 
dantly clear from the Synoptists themselves, no 
less than from the testimony of St. John, that 
Jesus lays far more stress upon the subject of His 
own Person than upon any ethical doctrine or set 
of doctrines. In the Gospels of Matthew, Mark, 
and Luke, as distinctly as in that of John, Jesus 
lays down as the first condition of membership of 
the Kingdom the duty of accepting His testimony 
concerning Himself, and of following Him. As we 
read in the Fourth Gospel that ‘to as many as 
received him’ Jesus ‘gave the right to become 
children of God’ (Jn 12), so, according to the testi- 
mony of all four, the Kingdom of God is come in 
the person of the Messiah (Mt 12° || Lk 11%). The 
Person of Christ is the centre of the gospel. 

A remarkable feature, indeed, of the Gospels is 
the fact that the essential Divinity of Christ, and 
even the express doctrine of His Messiahship, ap- 
pear to have been made in His public teaching 
the subject of gradual development rather than of 
direct and explicit teaching. Jesus suffered not 
the confession of His Messiahship by the demons 
whom He cast out of those who were possessed. 
And although, when He received the first disciples, 
John and Andrew, Peter, Nathanael and Philip, 
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He accepted their confession that in Him they had 
found the Messiah (Jn 14), it was in but few 
cases that He declared Himself in so many words 
to be the Christ of God ; as, for example, in that of 
His conversation with the woman of Samaria (Jn 
4°) ; again when He declared to His townsmen in 
Nazareth that Isaiah’s prophecy of the Messiah as 
the great preacher and healer was fulfilled in 
Himself (Lk 4*") ; and again when He answered the 
doubting question of the Baptist, ‘ Art thou he that 
should come, or do we look for another? *, by pointing 
to the testimony of His teaching and of this works 
of mercy (Mt 11 || Lk 71-8), For the rest, Jesus 
allowed the thought of His Divine claims to grow 
in the minds of His disciples, and it was not until 
within a few months of His death that Peter in their 
name confessed His Messiahship, when Jesus, in 
welcoming their faith, expressly declared that it had 
come to them by revelation from God. Neverthe- 
less, throughout His ministry the personal element 
was the most prominent feature of His teaching. 
From first to last He asked of those to whom He 
spoke, not faith in doctrines so much as trust in 
Himself as the Sent of God who alone could reveal 
the Father’s will. 

And, notwithstanding the fact that He left the 
full recognition of His claims to develop gradually 
in the minds of His disciples, His testimony con- 
cerning Himself contained implicitly all the ele- 
ments of a complete revelation of His Divine 
claims. Thus He familiarized His disciples with 
the use of names and titles, as ‘Son of Man,’ ‘He 
who should come,’ ‘Son of God,’ ‘the Sent of God,’ 
“the Holy One of God,’ ‘the Christ,’ which they 
gradually came to recognize as indicative of those 
claims. (See also NAMES AND TITLES OF CHRIST). 


3. With regard to the Kingdom itself, Jesus 
spoke of it now as a present thing, again as that 
which should be realized in the future. 


So He said 
at one time, ‘Theirs is the kingdom of heaven’ 
(Mt 5*-?°), and again, ‘ Neither shall they say, Lo 
here! or, lo there! for, behold, the kingdom of God 
is within you’ (Lk 17%). Again He spoke of the 
Kingdom as future, and that in connexion with the 
final coming, the Parousia, of the Son of Man ; so 
in the parables of the Great Supper (Lk 147: *4), of 
the Marriage Feast (Mt 22'14), of the Ten Virgins 
(Mt 25115). In this there was no real contradiction, 
for the central conception of the Kingdom is that 
of a gradual development, the future growing out 
of the present. We recognize this in several con- 
spicuous parables, and no less in the practical 
means which Jesus adopted of founding and de- 
veloping His Church, notably in His choice and 
training of the Twelve as the nucleus of that 
society of which the Kingdom should consist. Of 
the former, the most important in this connexion 
are the parables of the Sower (Mt 13** || Mk 47-9 | 
Lk 8*-15), of the Seed growing secretly (Mk 4°), 
of the Mustard Seed and the Leaven (Mt 13!-%|| 
Mk 42), In these the obvious thought is that 
the Kingdom is already here, but only in germ, a 
secret, but a present and a growing thing, the com- 
plete realization of which only the day of the Lord 
shall declare. The Kingdom is thus not such as 
the common acceptation of the Messianic hope had 
led Israel to expect, a thought of which even the 
disciples found it hard to disabuse their minds—an 
external condition of society into which they 
should one day be ushered as a matter of favour- 
itism or of covenant right, and in which there 
were places of pre-eminence which could be the 
objects of earthly ambition, or a condition of tem- 
poral benefit which could be enjoyed in the future 
irrespective of spiritual fitness. Instead of this it 
is a spiritual blessing, the gift of God to receptive 
souls, for the individual and for the community of 
believers a condition of heart and life gradually 
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developed in them by the power of Divine love. 
So closely is future blessedness, the inheriting of 
the Kingdom, dependent upon present faith and 
patient persevering effort, that our Lord is careful 
to warn His disciples that while ‘it is’ their 
‘Father’s good pleasure to give’ them ‘the king- 
dom’ (Lk 12%), it is possible for the most highly 
favoured to come short of it, and ‘there are last 
which shall be first, and there are first which shall 
he last’ (Lk 13°; cf. Mt 19% 2016) Mk 1031, Mt 
PEER Ne 

4. In this Kingdom the conditions of membership 
are manifestly of the first importance. These are 
(a) Repentance, and (6) Faith in God and in Jesus 
Christ whom He has sent. 

Repentance (uerdvoiz) means a complete and 
radical change of heart and life, a change so 
thoroughgoing that it can best be characterized 
by the word ‘conversion,’ a turning round. ‘ Ex- 
cept ye be converted (crpapfre, ‘ turn’), and become 
as little children, ye shall in no wise enter into the 
kingdom of heaven’ (Mt 18°), is the teaching of 
Jesus according to the Synoptics, to which His 
words to Nicodemus in the Fourth Gospel almost 
exactly correspond : ‘ Except a man be born again 
(or ‘from above,’ dvwGev), he cannot see the king- 
dom of God’ (Jn 3’). Such a complete change as 
these words imply—‘change of mind’ (xerdvoa), 
‘convert,’ ‘turn round’ (émorpépew, Mt 13%), 
‘new birth’ or ‘ birth from above’ (yevynOy dvwiev, 
Jn 3°), is necessary for all, as Jesus shows by ad- 
dressing His teaching on this theme not only to 
Pharisees like Nicodemus, but to His own disciples 
—notably in the parable of the Unmerciful Servant 
(Mt 187-*), in which, in answer to a question of 
Peter, He likens the condition of all recipients of 
the Divine forgiveness to that of a man who owes 
a debt of ten thousand talents, clearly meaning by 
that the infinitude of man’s obligation to God. So 
universal and so heinous is sin according to the 
teaching of Jesus. Sin springs from the heart 
(Mt 15!8-?°|| Mk 77-3), from its natural alienation 
from God, from the infirmity of the flesh (Mt 264" || 
Mk 14°), Man is, moreover, tempted to sin by 
Satan as the author of evil ; though Jesus does not 
teach any special doctrine of sin, or explain how 
evil first came into existence, but deals only with 
sin itself as an awful and universal fact. Then, as 
all are tainted with the universal disease, and as 
the righteousness which God demands must extend 
to the whole nature, not merely to word and action 
but to the heart and motives, it follows that man 
is lost, unable to save himself, and therefore Jesus 
describes His mission as that of seeking and saving 
the lost (Mt 18", cf. Lk 19"). Allare thus dependent 
upon the sovereign pardoning grace of God, and so 
Jesus says, ‘No man can come unto me, except the 
Father which hath sent me draw him’ (Jn 6%). 
But that this grace is not restricted in its opera- 
tion by any hard and fast decree of election, Jesus 
teaches by the manner in which He describes His 
mission, which is that of seeking the lost ‘til he 
find’ them (Lk 154), and by the universal call 
which He addresses to the weary and heavy-laden 
(Mt 11”). Z apie ber 

While we may for convenience’ sake distinguish 
between Repentance and Faith, Jesus so presents 
them as to represent Faith as the source of Re- 
pentance, the one involving the other and leading 
to it. Thus, to take one illustration, the Te- 
pentance which in His conversation with Nico- 
demus He describes as a new birth, is spoken of in 
the same discourse as the result of an act of faith 
in Himself, which He likens to the simple look 
directed by the dying Israelites to the Brazen 
Serpent which Moses lifted up in the wilderness 
(Jn 34). As Weiss has well put it (Bib. Theol. of 
the NT, i. 97)— 
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‘The new revelation of God which is brought in the message 
concerning the Kingdom of God spontaneously works the re- 
pentance which Jesus demands. God does not demand that 
man should meet Him; He Himself meets man with gracious- 
ness, and thereby does the utmost that lies in His power to 
make man capable of the repentance in which He has His greatest 
joy (Lk 15410), He does not make His revelation of salvation 
dependent upon the conversion of the people, as in the preach- 
ing of the prophets ; He will work this conversion by the reve- 
lation of His grace.’ 

Thus, in the Gospel of John, Jesus makes faith 
in Himself the condition of salvation: ‘He that 
believeth hath everlasting life’ (Jn 6**); and in line 
with such declarations is that doctrine, character- 
istic of the Johannine discourses, which seems to 
represent faith as knowledge, the acceptance of 
the testimony of the Son of God (Jn 3'*%), All 
that this means is that to accept Christ’s testi- 
mony, and to accept Christ Himself as the revela- 
tion of the Divine grace, is to become a child of 
God and a member of the Kingdom of God. 

Again, Jesus demands not only faith and re- 
pentance, but insists as strongly as John the 

aptist or the prophets of the OT upon the im- 
portance of living proofs of faith, and of fruits 
meet for repentance (Mt 3°!\| Lk 39%, Mt 721-27 || 
Lk 6**:), Christ’s disciples must prove their con- 
version and their right to the privileges of the 
Kingdom of God by their ‘moral imitation of 
their Heavenly Father’; sonship must show itself 
by the family likeness. But as that ideal is far 
beyond the possibility of present attainment, the 
Christian life is described as a steep and narrow 
path, to press along which requires constant effort 
and unremitting watchfulness and prayer (Mt 
713-21 || Lk 13% 6; Mt 72427 || Lk 647-49). 

5. With regard to the significance of the Death 
and Resurrection of Jesus as the ultimate condi- 
tions of the establishment of the Kingdom of God, 
our Lord treated that doctrine as He did His 
Messianic claims in respect of His Divine nature. 
It is represented in the Gospels as the subject of 
gradual development, as a truth not at the begin- 
ning clearly made known even to the most favoured 
disciples, but taught first by suggestions and figures 
more or less veiled, then by warnings and predic- 
tions, which became clearer as the end drew near, 
to the effect that Jesus must die. Still it is pre- 
sent from the first, though only in germ, and 
though it is noted as that part of their Master’s 
teaching which the disciples were most slow to 
apprehend. Thus it is represented as having been 
suggested so early as in the time of the Baptist, 
whose words, ‘Behold the Lamb of God,’ first 
led John and Andrew to follow Jesus (Jn 1°: 8-87), 
At a later period Jesus declared in express terms 
that ‘the Son of Man came not to be ministered 
unto, but to minister, and to give his life a 
ransom for many’ (Aitpov avrt moAdGv), Where the 
death of Jesus as a sacrifice of substitution appears 
to be distinctly spoken of (Mt 20°.|| Mk 10%), The 
doctrine that salvation can come only through the 
voluntary sufferings and death of Jesus is so clearly 
taught by our Lord’s later utterances as recorded 
in all the Gospels, and particularly in the Fourth, 
as, for example, in the discourse on the Bread of 
Life (‘the bread which I will give is my flesh, 
which I will give for the life of the world,’ Jn 6°), 
in the discourse on the Good Shepherd (‘the good 
shepherd giveth his life for the sheep,’ 10-15, 
Gli Avo, Cine that it is hardly necessary to 
enumerate them. One of the strongest proofs 
that: the disciples understood Jesus to lay special 
emphasis upon the necessity of His death as an 
atoning sacrifice, lies in the fact that so large a 
portion of the Gospels is devoted to the narrative 
of the sufferings, death, and resurrection of Jesus ; 
while the full account which all the Synoptists give 
of the institution of the Lord’s Supper (Mt 2625-2 | 
Mk 14?2-25)) Lk 291%. **), and particularly the signi- 


ficant words of Jesus recorded by St. Matthew 
(2678), ‘This is my blood of the [new] covenant, 
which is shed for many for the remission of sins, 
show that by appointing this ordinance by which 
to ‘show forth his death,’ as St. Paul expresses it 
(1 Co 115), Jesus singled out this part of His work 
as constituting the central truth of His manifesta- 
tion to men, and summing up and applying the 
whole. ; 

Again, like the Apostles in the Acts and the 
Epistles, all four Evangelists represent the Resur- 
rection as the necessary seal of Christ’s atoning 
work, confirming His victory over death and him 
that had the power of death, and as a testimony 
to the Father’s acceptance of the sacrifice. So 
Jesus, in foretelling His death, conjoined with the 
prediction the assurance that He should rise again 
the third day. The Resurrection is the necessary 
complement of the Atoning Death. 

6. Closely connected with these fundamental 
teachings of the Kingdom of God and the condi- 
tions of its realization are those which relate (a) 
to the growth and maintenance of the Kingdom 
after Christ's Ascension, and (b) to the final con- 
summation and the judgment of the world. 

(a) According to all the Gospels, the specialty of 
Christ’s mission, as that was revealed to John the 
Baptist, was that He should baptize with the Hol 
Ghost (Mt 34||Mk 18{)Lk 3%; ef. Jn 1%). All 
relate the descent of the Holy Spirit at the 
Baptism of Jesus (Mt 317||Mk 194 || Lk 371 7), 
John the Baptist testifies (Jn 1°! *) that He upon 
whom the Spirit descended and abode is He who 
baptizeth with the Holy Ghost. Jesus attributed 
His power to cast out demons to the Spirit of God 
(Mt12?8), That the Spirit thus spoken of isa Person, 
and as such to be distinguished from Christ, is to 
be inferred from the solemn warning which Jesus 
addressed to those who attributed His miracles of 
exorcism to Satanic agency, when He said that 
blasphemy against the Son of Man should be for- 
given, but that to blaspheme against the Holy Ghost 
was an unpardonable sin (Mt 12°) ?\) Mk 378 | Lk 
12°), Jesus taught, however, that the prediction of 
John was to be fulfilled only after the Son of Man 
was glorified. Thus we read, with reference to the 
promise that the Spirit should be in believers a 
perennial fountain of grace, ‘This spake he of the 
Spirit which they that believe on him should 
receive: for the Holy Ghost was not yet given; 
because that Jesus was not yet glorified ’ (Jn 737-9), 
And Jesus Himself says (167) to the disciples, ‘It 
is expedient for you that I go away: for if I go not 
away, the Comforter will not come unto you; but 
if I depart, I will send him unto you.’ The office 
of the Spirit is to abide with the disciples as the 
source of grace (7°), to bring to their remembrance 
the teaching of Jesus (14 15%) and guide them 
into all truth (16"5), to give them power to dis- 
charge their spiritual functions (2022-28) as leaders 
and teachers of the Church, and, as the Spirit of 
wisdom and utterance, to inspire them to testify 
faithfully and courageously for Christ in presence 
of their persecutors (Mt 10°\| Mk 13" |) Lk 12": 12), 
Further, His function is to ‘reprove the world of 
sin, of righteousness, and of judgment’ (Jn 168-11), 
With Christ's teaching concerning the Spirit His 
revelation of God was complete, and accordingly, 
in one of His last discourses after the Resurrectien, 
He commanded His Apostles to ‘make disciples of 
all nations, baptizing them in the name of the 
Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost’ 
(Mt 28%), 

(6) Our Lord’s teaching concerning the final con- 
summation of the Kingdom of God may be briefly 
summarized. The disciples were instructed to live 
m constant expectation of His Second Coming 
(Mt 24 |Mk 13°57 Lk 12%; cf Mt 2518), 
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That might occur at any time. His coming 
should, according to the prophecies of the OT, be 
heralded by certain signs in the world, by tumult 
and distress among the nations, and by portents 
in nature, earthquakes, storms, and the like (Mt 
24° || Mk 13™# |) Lk 212f-), Nevertheless He 
should come as a thief in the night, and surprise 
the worldly and the careless in the midst of their 
business or their pleasure (Mt 24%: |) Lk 17%), 
Then also Christ should by His angels ‘gather 
together his elect from the four winds’ (Mt 243) 
for the purpose of taking them to Himself and 
saving them from destruction (Lk 175%), = In 
connexion with this, Jesus spoke also of a time 
of sifting, at which all unworthy members should 
be cast out (Mt, 13% 41. 48% 9911-13 9510-12) Tj; 13*), 
Finally, after the Kingdom had been thus purified 
should come the ultimate consummation. Jesus 
should appear as the Judge of all nations (Mt 253!-46), 
coming in the clouds (Mt 26 || Mk 148 || Lk 22°) to 
reward the righteous with eternal bliss in heaven 
and to sentence the wicked to eternal perdition 
(Mt 2548), See also LEADING IDEAS. 
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DOMINION.—The word ‘dominion’ occurs only 
once in the AV of the Gospels, as part of 
the phrase ‘exercise dominion over’ (karaxupiev- 
ovov), in that passage in the Gospel of Matthew 
(20) which records our Lord’s reply to the 
ambitious request of Salome on behalf of her 
sons, and the words which He addressed to the 
disciples at the time. The RV of this passage, as 
| of the parallel text in Mark (10%), is ‘lord it over.’ 

The same idea is expressed in a similar passage 
in Luke (22”), which gives Christ’s words at the 
Last Supper with reference to the dispute among 
. His disciples as to precedence, by the simple verb 
Kuptevouowy, ‘ exercise lordship over’ (RV ‘have lord- 
ship over’). 
gain, in all three passages the verbs which are 
so translated are followed in the parallel clause of 
the verse by the words ‘ exercise authority over’ 
or ‘upon’ (Mt 20% AV and RV || Mk 10” AV and 
RV, Lk 22% AV), ‘have authority over’ (Lk 22” 
RV), representing the words of the original «ar- 
etovoidtovow, étovardtovres. The word ‘authority’ 
(€£ovcig) and the verbs formed from it thus suggest 
themselves for consideration in connexion with 
the word rendered ‘dominion’ in the passage in 
Matthew. figs 
1. The passages quoted from the Synopties illu- 
strate a characteristic feature of the Gospels, the 
manner in which they represent Jesus as post- 
poning the assertion of His kingly rights, and, in 
connexion with this, the express teaching which 
they attribute to Him as to the nature of the 
dominion which He claimed. Thus, as He with- 
stood the temptation of Satan (Lk 4°) to assume 
the royal sceptre which belonged to Him as Son of 
God, and to reign as the Divinely appointed king 
of a visible and temporal realm, so He resisted, as 
a repetition of that temptation, every suggestion 
or appeal that was made to Him, by the people or 
by His disciples, formally and publicly to appear as 
the Messiah. He would not suffer the people of 
Galilee to make Him a king (Jn 6%). He declared 
to Pilate that, although royal authority was His 
by right, His kingdom was not of this world, and 
was therefore not to be won or maintained and 
defended by temporal weapons (Jn 18%: *). 
Now the texts which have been quoted from the 
Synoptics may be regarded as the loci classics of 


the teaching of Jesus with reference to the nature 
of the sovereignty claimed by Him, and to the 
principle of that spiritual dominion of which He 
spoke. They occur in connexion with what the 
Gospels tell us regarding the Messianic expecta- 
tions of the Twelve, who, like most of their 
countrymen, anticipated in the near, and even, at 
times, in the immediate, future, the visible estab- 
lishment of the personal reign of Christ as Prince 
of the House of David. They were addressed to 
the disciples at the close of Christ’s ministry, in 
the one case in the course of His last journey to 
Jerusalem, in the other in connexion with the 
dispute at the Last Supper as to who should be 
accounted the greatest. The answer of Jesus in 
both cases—to the ambitious request of Salome, 
and to the dispute among the disciples—was the ‘ 
same, and the principle which He laid down was 
to this effect. For Master and for disciple the 
question of dominion is totally different from that 
which is agitated by the ambition of the world. 
Among the princes of the Gentiles the way to 
power and authority is the path of worldly ambi- 
tion and self-assertion. It is not so in the King- 
dom of God. There not self-assertion but self- 
denial is the way to supremacy. The way to 
dominion is the way of service. Places of suprem- 
acy there certainly are in the Kingdom of God, 
and they are reserved ‘for those for whom they 
are prepared’ of the Father. But they are 
allotted upon a definite, intelligible principle, and 
that not of favouritism but of spiritual character. 
They who shall hold rank nearest to Christ in His 
Kingdom are they who shall most closely resemble 
Him in respect of lowliness, self-denial, and 
humble service. For disciple and for Master the 
law is the same in this respect, that ‘he that 
humbleth himself shall be exalted.’ So Christ is 
‘among you as he that serveth’ (Lk 2277). In 
laying down the principle, Jesus illustrated it by 
reference to His own mission. ‘The Son of Man 
came not to be ministered unto, but to minister, 
and to give his life a ransom for many’ (Mt 
208 || Mk 10%). And here as elsewhere the dis- 
ciple must be as his Master, attaining his place in 
the Kingdom only by the way of self-humiliation, 
self-denial, self-sacrifice. 

2. The use in these passages, in immediate con- 
nexion with the idea of dominion, of the words ‘ have 
authority over,’ ‘exercise authority over’ (éfovcrd- 
fovow, égovordfovres), calls for some reference to the 
power or authority (€fovela) attributed to Christ in 
connexion with His humiliation as well as with 
His exaltation. That during His ministry He pos- 
sessed and exercised very complete and far-reaching 
authority, dominion in the sense of éfovcia, the 
natural synonym of cupidrys, ‘ lordship,’ ‘dominion,’ 
is distinctly testified by all the Gospels. 

Lordship (xvpidrns) was expressly claimed by Him 
even in connexion with His state of humiliation. 
Thus, in controversy with the Pharisees, He 
claimed to be Lord of the Sabbath, and, as such, to 
be entitled to interpret the Sabbath law (Mt 12% |j 
Mk 278 || Lk 6°). St. Luke tells us in his account 
of the healing of the paralytic, that ‘the power 
of the Lord was present to heal’ (5!’). The mes- 
sage to the owners of the ass on which Jesus rode 
to Jerusalem was ‘The Lord hath need of him’ 
(Mt 213 || Mk 11° || Lk 19% 4). When Jesus had 
washed the disciples’ feet, and was applying the 
lesson of that incident, He said, ‘Ye call me 
Master and Lord: and ye say well; for so I am’ 
(oi dar’) s 

As Son of Man, He was invested with special 
power (€fovela) to work miracles. As such He is 
represented as exercising a delegated authority, 
acting according to His Father’s will (Jn 5%"), 
but that with a spontaneity and directness un- 
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known before. Such was His power over unclean 
spirits that they trembled and cried out at His 
approach, and were compelled to yield instant 
though fearful and reluctant obedience to His 
command (Mk 177 || Lk 4). With a word He con- 
trolled the winds and waves (Mt 876-8! || Mk es fl 
Lk 8+ 5), $0 wide and great was His authority 
over the powers of life and death, that His. word, 
even though spoken at a distance, was sufficient to 
effect an instantaneous cure, as when His word of 
assurance spoken at Cana to the nobleman was 
followed immediately by the cure of his child who 
lay sick at Capernaum (Jn 4) ; and when He con- 
firmed the faith of the centurion, who likened 
Christ’s power over disease to his own authority 
over his soldiers, by speaking the word which 
healed his servant (Mt 88 || Lk 7°). Three 
times He raised the dead with a word: in the case 
of the widow’s son (Lk 71116), in that of Jairus’ 
daughter (Mt 918-6 || Mk 57!-% |j Lk 84-56), and in 
that of Lazarus (Jn 111-4). He could even delegate 
to others His power over unclean spirits and to 
heal disease, as He did in His mission, first of 
the Twelve, and again of the Seventy disciples 
(Mt 10° || Mk 67 || Lk 9'-6 10'16). Again, He 
claimed and exercised power on earth to forgive 
sins (Mt 98 || Mk 2?° || Lk 5*4, cf. Lk 7%). 

3. According to the Johannine discourses, Jesus 
declared that the Father had committed to Him 
power to execute judgment ‘ because he is the Son 
of Man’ (Jn 57’). This function refers specially 
to His state of exaltation. He came not to judge, 
but to save the world (Jn 12%’); ‘I judge no man,’ 
He said to the Jews (8). At the same time His 


work and teaching, even His very presence in the 
world, meant a judgment, inasmuch as they com- 
pelled men to declare themselves either for or 
against Christ, and so pass judgment upon them- 


selves (cf. Jn 9°") ; and as Jesus said Himself, ‘The 
word that I have spoken, the same shall judge him 
in the last day’ (12%). ToJesus as Son of Man 
all judgment and authority and power have been 
committed. All things are given into His hands 
(Mt 112", Jn 3% || 137), that He may guide and 
strengthen His Church (Mt 2818), and at His second 
coming appear as the Judge of all nations (Mt 
25%1-), Itis He who is to pass the final sentence 
upon the just and upon the unjust. On that day 
He will say to those who have falsely called Him 
‘Lord, Lord,’ ‘I know you not’ (Mt 72-3). He will 
open to His faithful ones the door to the eternal 
festival of joy, but will close the door of the 
heavenly marriage feast on ‘the unfaithful’ (Mt 
gee 225 Ee 3208) Heyshalll sit upon the 
throne of his glory, and before him shall be 
gathered all nations’ (Mt 25*!-*2). In connexion 
with these predictions of the events of the Day of 
Judgment, Jesus says: ‘The Son of Man shall 
send forth his angels, and they shall gather out of 
his kingdom all things that offend, and them that 
do iniquity’ (Mt 13"). The angels are thus repre- 
sented as being subject to the dominion of Christ 
in His exaltation, as His servants, obeying His 
behests; as even during His life on earth they 
appeared as ministering spirits obedient to His 
command, and waiting upon Him as courtiers 
upon their Sovereign (Mt 41! 2653, Lk 2243), 

Lastly, as the fruit of His work of redemption, 
and as part of the glory which He has won by His 
perfect submission to the Father’s will, there is 
given to Him, in that time of waiting which must 
pass before the final completion of His kingdom, 
‘all power in heaven and on earth’ (Mt 2818), as the 
Father has ‘given him power over all flesh, that 
he should give eternal life to as many as he has 
given him’ (Jn 17%, ef. 1088), See also PowER. 
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DOOR (6vipa, cf. Oupwpds, ‘doorkeeper,’ ‘ porter’). 
—The word ‘door’ is frequently found in the 
Gospels, sometimes in the literal, often in the 
figurative sense. ; : 

1. We need, first, to get clearly in mind the 
meaning of the term in Oriental usage. By 
‘door’ is usually meant the outside or entrance 
‘doorway,’ but often the ‘door’ in distinction 
from the ‘doorway,’ the frame of wood, stone, or 
metal that closes the doorway. The outside of 
the Oriental house has little ornament or archi- 
tectural attractiveness of any kind. The ‘door,’ 
however, and the projecting ‘window’ above it, 
are exceptions to this rule. The doors, windows, 
and doorways are often highly ornamented (Is 
5412, Rey 2121), enriched with arabesques, and, if 
to-day it be the house of a Moslem, the door will 
have sentences from the Koran inscribed upon it 
(cf. Dt 6°). The ‘doors’ are usually of hard wood, 
studded with nails, or sometimes covered with 
sheet-iron. They are often very heavy. They 
invariably open inwards, and are furnished on the 
inside with strong bars and bolts. They have 
usually wooden locks, which are worked by wooden 
keys of such size that they could make formidable 
clubs (Is 22”, ef. Land and Book, i. 493). There is 
an opening in the door for the insertion of the 
hand and the introduction of the key from the 
outside, the lock being reached only from the in- 
side. On entering the ‘door’ there is usually a 
vestibule, where, in daytime, the ‘doorkeeper’ is 
found, and where the master often receives the 
casual visitor (ef. Gn 191 23! 34 and Job 297). 

The ‘doors’ leading into the ‘rooms’ or ‘ cham- 
bers’ that open upon the court are not usually 
supplied with locks or bolts; a curtain, as a rule, 
being all that separates one of these ‘chambers’ 
from the ‘court,’ the idea being that all is private 
and secure within the outer gate (ef. Dt 24°, Ac 
LO TZ): 

The ‘doorway’ consists of three parts: the 
threshold or sill (sometimes used for ‘door’), the 
two side-posts, and the lintel (Ex 12%). The doors 
of ancient Egypt, and probably of contemporary 
nations, swung upon vertical pintles which pro- 
jected from the top and bottom of the door into 
sockets in the lintel and threshold respectively. 
The commonest form of door had the pintle in the 
middle of the width, so that, as it opened, a way 
was afforded on each side of it for ingress or egress. 

Occasionally we find that the ‘chamber,’ or 
private room, had its own door and fastenings. 
In Mt 6°, ‘ When thou hast shut thy door,’ the word 
used means not only closed, but fastened it—giving 
the idea of complete privacy. See art. CLOSET. 
In Mt 25", ‘the door was shut,’ it is clearly the 
outside or entrance-door that is meant. When 
this one outer door was shut, all communication 
with the outside world was cut off. Then nothing 
but persistent knocking at this door, and loud 
entreaty, would succeed in securing even a hearing. 
In this case the appeal was made to the bridegroom 
himself, who, to this day, is considered in the East 
sovereign of the occasion. 

2. When Jesus said, ‘I am the door’ (Jn 109), 
He clearly meant to exclude every other form or 
means of mediation. But through Him there is an 
unhindered entering into and going out of the fold 
(ef. Nu 272°), 

3. When it is said that Joseph, ‘a rich man of 
Arimathwa,’ begged the body of Jesus, laid it in 
his own new tomb, which he had hewn out in the 
rock, and rolled a great stone to the door of the 
tomb (Mt 27°, Mk 16%), we have a reference to a 
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unique kind of door. The great roll-stone is often 
mentioned in the Talmud, but only in describing 
interments of the dead (Keim). “It was clearly 
designed to protect the dead bodies and the other 
contents of the tomb from robbers, petty thieves, 
and birds and beasts of prey. Gea les tomb is 
now shown half a mile north of Jerusalem, which 
has a huge circular stone, like a great millstone 
on edge, cut from the solid rock, together with the 
channel in which it revolves. There are signs that 
it was originally furnished with a secret fastening, 
doubtless to protect the contents—spices, costly 
linen, jewellery, ete., against plunder. The ‘Tomb 
of Mariamne,’ recently uncovered south of the 
city, and the so-called ‘Tomb of Lazarus’ at Beth- 
any, likewise have doors with similar ‘roll-stones’ 
(cf. art. TomB). See also artt. CourT, Houss. 
Gro. B. EAGER. 
DOUBT.— 


In Lat. dubitare, from duo ‘two’ and bito *go’; Germ. 
Zweifeln, Zweifel; from zwei, ‘two’; Mid. Eng. douten, ‘to 
doubt,’ had the meaning of to fear (‘I doubt some foul play’ 
[Shakspeare], ‘nor slack her threatful hand for danger’s 
doubt’ [Spenser]), and this meaning, perhaps, survives in such 
expressfons as ‘I doubt he will not come.’ But, as commonly 
used, to doubt means to be of two minds, to waver, to hesitate. 
It suggests the idea of perplexity ; of being at a loss, in a state 
of suspense. The questioning attitude is implied. 
has, in short, a variety of meanings. « 


The word 


References in the Gospels.—The word ‘doubt’ 
occurs several times in AV and RV. It is used, 
however, to translate several Greek terms ; nor are 
these invariably rendered by the word in question. 
A study of the respective passages reveals differ- 
ing circumstances and conditions, different types 
of character, a variety of subjects exercising the 
mind. Doubt in several phases is in illustration. 

(a) The doubt of perplexity. Thus in Mk 6”, 


Lk 24+, Jn 13*%—where the verb dropéw occurs (the 
strengthened compound éca7ropéw is found in Lk 9"). 


There is no question in these passages of the ap- 
prehension of religious truth ; the idea suggested 
is rather that of being taken aback, disturbed, 
distracted, by the unintelligible and the unex- 
pected. Herod is ‘much perplexed’ (Mk 6” RV, 
ef. Lk 97) as he listens to the Baptist, as reports 
reach him concerning Jesus; he is puzzled, at a 
loss for explanations. And thus in Jn 13” ‘the 
disciples looked one upon the other, doubting of 
whom he spake’; the unexpected statement has 
bewildered them. Similar feelings may be recog- 
nized in the case of the women at the sepulchre 
(Lk 244) ; they are ‘much perplexed’ ; utterly un- 
able, that is, to account for the empty tomb. A 
like meaning may, perhaps, be read into the ‘ how 
long dost thou hold us in suspense?’ of Jn 10% (ri 
Wuxiv huav alpes): the Jews being understood as 
professing an uncertainty which could be at once 
dispelled by some plain declaration on the part of 
Jesus. 

(6) Wavering faith. A second group of passages, 
where the verbs perewpiferOa and dicrdfew occur, 
has now to be considered. Again the word 
‘doubt’ is found in AV and RV, but with refer- 
ence to a mental condition other than that which 
has been noted in the preceding paragraph. A 
religious significance is now observable ; the exist- 
ence of faith is implied, but it is an imperfect, a 
wavering faith. Because of distractions of one 
kind or another, confidence is impaired. The 
doubters referred to are sometimes the ddvyémurro : 
their faith not only wavering but small. Thus in 
Lk 12” ‘neither be ye of doubtful mind’? (cai wh 
perewpliferbe), the context supplies the explanation ; 
anxiety about earthly things is incom patible with 
absolute trust in the Fatherhood of God. So also 
in Mt 14%! ‘wherefore didst thou doubt?’ (es ré 
édlcracas ;), where St. Peter’s confidence has given 
way before sudden panic. And thus, perhaps, in 


Mt 28'7 “but some doubted’ (édicracav). What, 
precisely, the condition of these genuine disciples 
was is difficult to determine, but it was one 
which left them unreceptive while others were 
convinced of a manifestation of the living Lord. 
With this passage may be compared Lk 24°8 ; the 
diaroyicuwol (RV ‘reasonings’) being significant of 
fearsome hesitation on the part of those who could 
not at once realize that the mysterious visitor was 
none other than Jesus Himself. 

(c) The critical attitude. This is implied by the 
verb diaxpivecOac ; a term which, as used in NT, 
denotes the absence of faith, the paralysis of faith. 
It occurs but twice in the Gospels (Mt 217, Mk 
11°) ; where the power of faith is, by implication, 
contrasted with the impotency which is involved 
in the want of faith. Thought seems to be directed 
to the inevitable consequence of regarding Divine 
things as a subject for curious investigation rather 
than as matter of personal concern. On the one 
hand, there is the emphatic declaration which may 
be expressed in the words of Bacon, ‘Man, when 
he resteth and assureth himself upon divine Pro- 
tection and Favour, gathereth a Force and Faith 
{in its sense of fidelity] which Human Nature, in 
its selfe, could not obtaine.’ On the other hand, 
there is the implied warning that, as the vision of 
God darkens and vanishes, man’s capacity for use- 
ful action becomes weaker, until at length it dies 
away. 

[For discussion of ‘the doubt of Thomas’ see 
THOMAS and UNBELIEF]. 


LITERATURE.—Lyttelton, Modern Poets of Faith, Doubt, and 
Paganism; Wlingworth, Christian Character; James, The 
Will to Believe; Carlyle, Sartor Resartus; Browning, Christ- 
mas-Eve and Easter-Day ; Tennyson, In Memoriam (edited, 
with commentary, by A. W. Robinson); Jowett, Sermons. 

H. L. JACKSON. 

DOVE (repicrepa).—Its gentle nature makes the 
dove a frequent simile in ancient literature. Christ 
bids His disciples to be harmless as doves, and to 
unite with such gentleness a wisdom like the 
serpent’s (Mt 1016). Meyer, im loc., takes this to 
mean, ‘Be prudent in regard to dangers in which 
you are placed, quick to see and avoid dangers ; 
and always be full of uprightness, never taking 
any questionable way of escape.’ As the serpent 
is the most cunning of the beasts of the field, 
so should the Lord’s disciples have wisdom to 
understand the subtleties of Satan; but no evil 
is to mix with such wisdom. Along with it 
there must be found a purity and simplicity of | 
heart of which the harmless, gentle dove is the 
symbol. The truest wisdom for the Christian is 
to keep always the simplicity of the dove. A 
nature purified by the Spirit of Christ will have 
wise penetration enough to defeat all the wiles of 
Satan. i ; 

The dove, the emblem of perfect innocence, is 
used (Mt 3!° and parallels) as a symbol of the Holy 
Spirit, who is the power and wisdom of God, act- 
ing on the spirits of men. When the dove appeared 
to sit on the Saviour’s head, it denoted the Divine 
recognition of His holiness (v.""), and His official 
consecration to the Messianic ministry. As the 
author of the Epistle to the Hebrews says, ‘He 
was holy, harmless, undetiled, and separate from 
sinners’ (77%). 

It has been thought that the dove had a sacro- 
sanct character among the Hebrews. Though it 
was a favourite food with some neighbouring 
peoples, it was not eaten in Palestine. Young 
pigeons and doves were offered in sacrifice, where 
no sacrificial meal was involved. So we find in 
the temple courts them that sold doves (Mt 21”, 
Mk 11%, Jn 24 16),—no doubt for such sacrifices, 
—whom Christ drove out, along with the money- 
changers. In Palestine the dove was considered 
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sacred by the Pheenicians and the Philistines, and 
the Samaritans were often accused of worshipping 
it. There were holy doves at Mecca ; and, accord- 
ing to Lucian (Dea Syria, 54), doves were taboo to 
the Syrians; he who touched them being unclean 
a whole day. ; : 
In Christian Art in representations of the Lord’s 
Baptism, the presence of the Holy Spirit is indi- 
cated by the dove. In churches in early times the 
figure of a dove appeared in the baptisteries, a 
golden or silver dove being suspended above the 
font. Lamps, too, were sometimes made in the 
form of doves. In later times pyxes were some- 


times made of gold and silver in the shape of a 
dove, and used for the reservation of the host. 


Exclusive of the turtle-dove, four species of dove are found 
in Palestine: Columba palumbus, the ring-dove, or wood- 
pigeon ; Columba enas, the stock-dove, found in Gilead and 
Bashan and the Jordan Valley ; Columba livia, the rock-dove, 
abundant along the coast and in the uplands; Colwinba 
schimperi, closely allied to the preceding, and found in the 
interior. 

LiITeRATURE.—Hastings’ DB, s.v. ; Thomson, Land and Book 
(1878), p. 268 ff. ; Expositor, 1st ser. ix. [1879] p. 81 ff. 

Davip M. W. LAIRD. 

DOXOLOGY. — An ascription of praise to God 
in forms of words more or less fixed by usage. 
Though the term does not occur in the NT, it con- 
tains many doxologies, and they were an important 
element in the devotional life of the primitive 
Christians. This indeed was inevitable, because 
they carried with them what was best in the prac- 
tice of Judaism, and were especially influenced in 
the expression of their worship by the language of 
the OT. 

1. The OT and Jewish usage.—Doxologies are 
common in the OT, being found in germ evenin its 
oldest portions. In the Song of Deborah praise is 
given to Jehovah for national deliverance (Jg 5* ° ; 
cf. Ex 18). In 1 K 14 8” there is thankful recog- 
nition of Jehovah’s power and control in national 
events. The Psalms are especially rich (28° 34° 3 
135, 146), though one form, ‘give thanks unto 
Jehovah, for His lovingkindness endureth for 
ever, seems to be the most common both in the 
Psalms and all post-exilic literature (Ps 106! 107} 
TERS 8 On es Cin aye ee GS Wayae SY) Mixes 
regular liturgical conclusion of the services of the 
Temple, and afterwards of the Synagogue, came 
to be a doxology beginning ‘blessed be (or ‘ is’) 
God.’ By the time of our Lord the employment of 
doxological expressions had increased so largely, 
that they were in the mouth of the people for any 
event which stirred their gratitude or wonder, in 
fact as thanksgiving for almost everything in life. 
Though the fundamental religious idea of the 
doxology, that Jehovah is the Holy One whose 
sovereign power must be acknowledged at all 
times, was a noble one, its use had too often 
degenerated into the veriest formalism. 

2. NT usage.—Traces of Jewish custom may be 
seen in the Gospels (Mt 1534, Mx 2!2, Lk 146: 68 920 
5%. 26716) The words and attendant conditions of 
the life of Jesus so impressed the people that a 
new hope was born in them, and they praised God 
for signs of His returning favour to Israel through 
this prophet. Jesus does not yet receive Divine 
homage. No doxology is offered to Him anywhere 
in the Gospels, for the Messianic acelaim (Mk 
11°") is not to be so interpreted (see Dalman, 
Words of Jesus, 2201., and Swete, in loc.). God alone 
has the right to such ascription, for He is ‘holy’ ; 
He is 6 edAoynrds, the One to whom blessing is due 
(Mk 14%), xin gna vita being a well-known Jewish 
formula. _ See artt. BENEDICTION and BLESSING, 

Immediately after the Resurrection, Jesus is 
associated with the Father in glory, and receives 
worship as Messiah and Son of God. This is the 
universal Apostolic view (Ae 238-86 318. 15 5, Rows, 
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Ph 2-1, He 1° 2°, Ja 21, 1 Pl”). So the ascrip- 
tion of doxologies to the risen Christ naturally 
followed. But the doxology continued to be ad- 
dressed most frequently to God the Father (Ro 
11%, Gal 13, Eph 3% 2, Ph 42, 1 Ti 17 6, 1 P 5%, 
Rev 72). In several Jesus Christ is associated 
more or less directly with God the Father (Ro 167, 
1 P 41, Jude *, Rev 5%). Ro 9 and He 137 
present baftling evidence as to the recipient ; but 
in 2 Ti 438, 2 P 318, Rev 16 glory is ascribed to 
Jesus Christ. Thus in conformity with Christian 
belief the OT usage was expanded, so that at a 
very early date there arose a Christian formula, 
which in the public adoration of the worship of 
the Church would serve in a secondary sense as a 
creed, expressing the doctrine that the risen Christ 
shared in Divine honour with the Father. 

3. Structure.—The doxologies of the NT consist 
of three main parts. ; ' 

(a) The Person to whom praise is given. This 
is, as we have seen, most frequently God the 
Father, though Jesus Christ is associated with 
Him. Attributes are often added, usually to 
emphasize the Divine blessing which has oc- 
casioned the praise. In Eph 3” 2), e.g. a clause 
descriptive of the power of the Almighty serves 
to justify the Apostle’s prayer for strength on 
behalf of his readers. See Ro 1677, 1 Ti 17 66, 2 P 
318, Jude 2 2, Rev 15-6 518, 

(6) The second term is almost invariably 66a 
(‘glory’), either alone or with some significant 
addition (Ep 37), the chief exceptions being 1 Ti 
6'6 (‘ honour and power’), 1 P 5" (‘the dominion’). 
The amplitude of the doxologies in the Apocalypse 
deserves attention, the praise being threefold (41 
19'), fourfold (5'°), or sevenfold in its perfection 
(72). This full-voiced glory offered to the Lamb 
(5) in this book of Hebrew cast, shows how 
thoroughly it was the belief of the circle from 
which it issued that Jesus transcended every 
created being. 

Except in 1P 4 the copula is omitted, so that it must be 
determined from the context whether the doxology is affirma- 
tive or precatory (see Lightfoot on Gal 15 ; Chase, Lord’s Prayer, 
p. 169; Didache, viii. 2 ; Clement of Rome, 58). 

(c) The third integral part of the doxology in 
its simplest form is eds rods aiSvas (‘ unto the ages’), 
which denotes the eternity of the sovereign rule of 
the Lord. Before the mind of the Apostolic writers, 
however, the future rolls out in a series of ons, 
so that the normal form is expanded very frequently 
into eis rods alévas TSy aldvwy, in order to cover all 
possible periods of time (Gal 15, Ph 4%, 1 Ti 17, 
2 Ti 48, He 137, 1 P 44, Rev 57", See also Eph 
371, 2 P 338, Jude »). 

The conclusion of all doxologies except 2 P 3'8 is 
any. 

4. The Doxology in the Lord’s Prayer (Mt 6%).— 
It can no longer be doubted that this was not a 
part of the prayer as it stood originally in Matthew. 
The uncial evidence is very weak (LAD), and the 
variations in the early versions are numerous 
(Syr"" omits ‘and the power’; the Sinaitie is 
defective, and the old Latin (k) and the Sahidie 
differ from each other and from the Syriac). The 
form found in the Didache (viii. 2, x. 5) ultimately 
developed into the full expression (‘the kingdom 
and the power and the glory’), which probably 
passed into the Syrian text from the liturgical 
usage of the Syrian Church. (See Hort’s Notes on 
Select Readings, p. 9). Of this final doxology the 
original source may have been 1 Ch 29", which 
shaped the Synagogue usage and thereby that of 
the Christian Church. No Jewish benediction was 
complete without reference to ‘the kingdom’ of 
Jehovah. ‘It calls attention to this that He to 
whom the kingdom belongs, also has the power to 
hear the prayer which primarily has in view the 
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establishing of that kingdom, and that He is there- 
fore to be praised for ever’ (Weiss). See, further, 
art. Lorp’s PRAYER. 

5. The Angelic Hymn (Lk 24), in its longer and 
less correct text, gave rise to the Gloria in Excelsis 
(Apost, Const. vi. 47). The Doxologia Minor (‘ Glory 
be to the Father,’ ete.) may possibly be traced 
back to Mt 28", but there is no other sign of it in 
the NT. However, to follow the fortunes of these 
doxologies would carry us beyond our limits. (See 
Smith’s Dictionary of Christian Antiquities). 


LITERATURE.—Jewish Ency. vol. viii. art. ‘Liturgy’: Herzog- 
Hauck’s PRE3 vol. xi. art. ‘ Liturgische Formeln’ : Chase, The 
Lord's Prayer in the Early Church; Westcott, Epistle to the 
Hebrews, Add. Note ‘ Apostolic Doxologies.’ 

R. A. FALCONER. 

DRAUGHT OF FISHES.—A twice repeated 
miracle: (1) at the beginning of the Lord’s 
ministry, (2) after the Resurrection. The main 

oints are similar, but differences in the details 

ave always been considered important and sig- 
nificant. 

4. Lk5'™. At the Lake of Gennesaret, Jesus, 
after teaching from Peter’s boat, bids him put 
out and let down the nets for a draught. He and 
his companions have toiled all the night without 
success, but obey, and enclose a great multitude of 
fishes, so that the nets are in danger of breaking. 
With the aid of their partners they fill the boats, 
which begin to sink. Peter, who some time before 
had been brought to Jesus by his brother Andrew 
(Jn 1*') and had followed Him as His disciple (Mt 
4'8, Mk 16), now begs Jesus to depart from him for 
he is ‘a sinful man’ [the vision of the Divine is the 
revelation of man’s sin], but on a repeated com- 
mand leaves all and follows Jesus. 

2. Jn 21'4, Some days or weeks after the 
Resurrection, when the Apostles have returned 
to their work as Galilean fishermen, after a night 
of fruitless labour, when they are drawing near 
the shore, an unrecognized voice hails them, asking 
if they have anything to sell for food. On their 
answering in the negative, they are advised to cast 
the net on the right side of the ship. Having done 
so, they are not able to draw the net for the multi- 
tude of fishes. Instinctively John recognizes the 
Lord, and tells Peter, who at once swims to land. 
On drawing the net, the number of ‘ great fishes’ is 
found to be 153, yet the net is not broken. None 
of the disciples has any doubt that ‘it is the Lord.’ 

The natural explanation of the miracle, that from 
a distance Jesus saw what those in the boat failed 
to observe, is possible, but is not necessary. The 
power is rather that of guiding to the required 
place. ‘The miracle lies in the circumstances and 
not in the mere fact. The events came to men 
from the sphere of their daily Jabour, and were 
at once felt to be the manifestations of a present 
power of God’ (Westcott, Characteristics of the 
Gospel Miracles),—in the second case the manifesta- 
tion of the-power of the presence of the risen Lord. 

The significant differences between the details of the two 
incidents have been drawn out by St. Augustine (in Joh. cxxii. 
7). ‘The one miracle was the symbol of the Church at present, 
the other of the Church perfected ; in the one we have good 
and bad, in the other good only ; there Christ also is on the 
water, here He is on the land; there the draught is left in the 
boats, here it is landed on the beach; there the nets are let 
down as it might be, here in a special part; there the nets are 
rending, here they are not broken; there the boats are on the 
point of sinking with their load, here they are not laden ; there 
the fish are not numbered, here the number is exactly given 
(Westcott, St. John, inloc.). For interpretations of the number 
of fish (Jn 2112), see Westcott and other commentators. 


LITERATURE.—The Comm. and Lives of Christ on the two 
assages; Trench and Taylor on Miracles ; Hxpositor, iv. Vi. 
f1892] 18; F. W. Robertson, The Human Race, 125; Ruskin, 
Frondes Agrestes, 152. R. MACPHERSON. 


DRAW-NET (cayivn, seine).—For fuller descrip- 
tion see art. NETS. This kind of net is mentioned 


in the Gospels only in the parable of Mt 1347-®, 
where it is very much in point. Being usually of 
great size and sweeping through an immense area, 
it collects many varieties of fish—worthless, under- 
sized, even dead fish, as well as the choice and the 
living. The process of fishing with a seine gives 
the impression of comprehensiveness and complete- 
ness. ‘To one who has watched it—the very gradual 
progress of the operation, the extended area slowly 
encircled, the final drawing up of the net on the 
beach, and the sorting of its varied contents, with 
the reservation of some and the rejection of others 
—the aptness of the parable becomes very apparent. 

The parable closes the series of seven in Mt 13, 
in which various aspects of the Kingdom of Heaven 
are presented. It is parallel in meaning to the 
second of the series,—the Tares and the Wheat,— 
yet it has its distinct individuality. It points, like 
that parable, to the intermixture of good and evil 
in the Church in its present stage, and it is implicit 
in the figure used that no absolute separation is 
possible or to be thought of now. But the emphasis 
of the eae and of the explanation added by 
our Lord, lies not upon the fact of the intermix- 
ture, but upon the certainty that there will be a 
decisive end to it. A time ot deliberate (kaicayres) 
and final severance is announced as a warning to 
the evil, as an assurance to the good. The parable 
is concerned with the future rather than with the 
present, hence its suitability at the end of the 
series. As must be expected, the figure is not 
quite adequate. The whole operation of fishing is 
carried out by the same individuals. But the 
separation of the good and the evil at the end of 
the world will be effected not by the men through 
whom the Kingdom was extended, but by the 
angels, to whom this ministry is always assigned 
(Mt 13% 24%! 2531, Rev 1478: 1%). 

This parable, like that of the Tares, was much appealed to in 
the Donatist controversy. The Donatists, emphasizing purity 
as a note of the Church, maintained that all must be excluded 
from its outward communion to whom that note could not be 
attached. Augustine showed that such attempted separation 
was forbidden by our Lord, apart from the case of open evil- 
doers, and that He had not contemplated a community in its 
present stage free from admixture of evil. The net must 
contain both good and bad fish till it is drawn to the beach. 
As against schism, he points out the folly of those who, like fish 
breaking through or leaping over the net toescape the com- 
pany of worthless fish within, refuse to wait the final and 
thorough separation appointed by God, and in mistakenly 
pressing the purity of the Church lose its catholicity (Augustine, 
Enarr. in Ps. 64. 6; cf. also Enarr. in Ps, 126. 3; Coll. Carth. 
d. 3; ad Don. Post. Coll, 4, 8, 10). . 

What conception of the Kingdom of Heaven is 
indicated by the parable? The parable may be said 
to be an expansion of the idea contained in ‘fishers 
of men.’ Taken by itself, it might seem to support 
the identification of the Kingdom of Heaven with 
the Church ; but in other contexts the Kingdom of 
Heaven (or of God) requires a much more compre- 
hensive explanation. Harnack’s assertion that our 
Lord meant by this term, so constantly recurring 
in His teaching, only an inward experience of the 
believer (Das Wesen des Christentums, p. 35 ff.), 
seems quite unsuited to this passage. So, too, 
does the Abbé Loisy’s explanation of the Kingdom 
as being still entirely in the future, and existing 
in the present only as an expectation (The Gospel 
and the Church, §ii.). The parable, naturally in- 
terpreted, certainly suggests a visible community. 
The Kingdom is conceived of both as inward and 
outward, consisting in its present stage both of 
those who are animated by its true spirit, and 
those who belong to it only so far that they are 
included in its external organization. Again, the 
Kingdom is represented as belonging to the present, 
and yet as awaiting its consummation in a future 


crisis of es pa And it is in idea universal 


(‘gathered of every kind’), tending to include all 


men within its bounds. 
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y Kingdom in its highest and most Christian sense is the 
Laine of ss invisible laws” which penetrate below the surface, 
and are gradually progressive and expansive In their operation. 
But in this, as in other cases, spiritual forces take to themselves 
an outward form: they are enshrined in a vessel of clay, finer 
or coarser as the case may be, not only in men as individuals, 
but in men as a community or communities. The society then 
becomes at once a vehicle and an instrument of the force by 
which it is animated, not a perfect vehicle or a perfect instru- 
ment,—a field of wheat mingled with tares, a net containing bad 
fish as well as good,—but analogous to those other visible insti- 
tutions by which God accomplishes His gracious purposes 
amongst men’ (Sanday, Hastings’ DB, art. ‘Jesus Christ,’ II. 
B. b. (2), (vi.)). A. E. Ross. 


DREAM.—The interest of the student of the 
Gospels in dreams turns upon the occurrence in 
the opening chapters of Matthew of the record of 
no fewer than five supernatural dreams (1°° 2!* 19 
19%. 22) Tater in the same Gospel mention is made 
of a remarkable dream which came to the wife of 
Pilate (27). There is no reference to dreams else- 
where in the NT except in a citation from the OT 
in Ac 2"7 and in an obscure verse in Jude (v.°). 

No allusion is made in the Gospels, or inceed 
in the whole NT, to dreams as phenomena form- 
ing part of the common experience of man. Any 
such allusions that may occur in Scripture are, of 
course, purely incidental ; they are therefore in the 
whole extent of Scripture very infrequent. Barely 
enough exist to assure us that dreams were 
thought of by the Hebrews very much as they 
are by men of average good sense in our own day. 
Men then, too, were visited with pleasant dreams 
which they knew were too good to be true (Ps 
126'), and afflicted with nightmares which drove 
rest from their beds (Job 74). To them, too, 
dreams were the type of the evanescent and 
shadowy, whatever suddenly flies away and cannot 
be found (Job 208, Ps 73°). The vanity and decep- 
tiveness of dreams were proverbial (Ec 5’, Is 29°). 


The hungry man may dream that he eats, but his 
soul continues empty ; the thirsty man may dream 


that he drinks, but he remains faint (Is 298). Their 
roots were set in the multitude of cares, and 
their issue was emptiness (Ec 5*7). When the 
Son of Sirach (34! *) represents them as but re- 
flexions of our waking experiences, to regard 
which is to catch at a shadow and to follow 
after the wind, he has in no respect passed beyond 
the Biblical view. (Cf. Delitzsch, Biblical Psycho- 
logy, p. 328 ; Orelli, art. ‘Triume’ in PRE?). 

The interest of the Bible in dreams is absorbed 
by the rare instances in which they are made the 
vehicles of supernatural revelation. That they were 
occasionally so employed is everywhere recognized, 
and they therefore find a place in the several 
enumerations of the modes of revelation (Nu 128, 
Dt 134°, 1S 288, J] 2%, Ac 2", Jer 238: 2 9328. 32 
279 298, Zec 10?: Job 41% 33 stand somewhat 
apart). In this matter, too, the Son of Sirach re- 
tains the Biblical view, explicitly recognizing that 
dreams may be sent by the Most High in the 
very passage in which he reproves the folly of look- 
ing upon dreams in general as sources of knowledge 
(34°). The superstitious attitude characteristic of 
the whole heathen world, which regards all dreams 
as omens, and seeks to utilize them for purposes 
of divination, receives no support whatever from 
the Biblical writers. Therefore in Israel there 
arose no ‘houses of dreams,’ there was no place 
for a guild of ‘dream-examiners’ or ‘dream- 
critics.’ When on rare occasions God did vouch- 
safe symbolical dreams to men, the professed 
dream - interpreters of the most highly trained 
castes stood helpless before them (Gn 37. 40. 41, 
Dn 2. 4). The interpretation of really God-sent 
dreams belonged solely to God Himself, the sender, 
and only His messengers could read their purport. 
There could be no more striking indication of the 
gulf that divides the Biblical and the ethnic views | 
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of dreams. If there is a hint of an overestimate 
of dreams among some Israelites (Jer 237% 27%), 
this is mentioned only to be condemned, and is 
obviously a trait not native to Israel, but, like all 
the soothsaying in vogue among the ill-instructed 
of the land, borrowed from the surrounding heathen- 
ism (cf. Lehmann, 4 berglaube und Zauberei, p. 56). 
If there are possible suggestions that there were 
methods by which prophetic dreams were sought 
(Jer 298, 1 S 28% 1%), these suggestions are obscure, 
and involve no commendation of such usages as 
prevailed among the heathen. All the super- 
natural dreams mentioned in the Bible were the 
unsought gift of Jehovah ; and there is not the 
slightest recommendation in the Scriptural narra- 
tive of any of the superstitious practices of either 
seeking or interpreting dreams which constitute 
the very nerve of ethnic dream-lore (cf. F. B. 
Jevons in Hastings’ DBi. 622). ‘ 
Very exaggerated language is often met with 
regarding the place which supernatural dreams 
occupy in Scripture. The writer of the article 
‘Songes’ in Lichtenberger’s Encyc. des Sciences 
Relig. (xi. 641), for example, opens a treatment of 
the subject dominated by this idea with the state- 
ment that, ‘as everywhere in antiquity, dreams 
play a preponderant réle in the religion of the 
Hebrews.’ Even M. Bouché-Leclereq, who usually 
studies precision, remarks that ‘the Scriptures 
are filled with apparitions and prophetic dreams’ 
(Histoire de la divination dans Vantiquité, i. 278). 
Nothing could be more contrary to the fact. The 
truth is the supernatural dream is a very uncom- 
mon phenomenon in Scripture. Although, as we 
have seen, dreams are a recognized mode of Divine 
communication, and dream-revelations may be 
presumed therefore to have occurred throughout 
the whole history of revelation ; yet very few are 
actually recorded, and they oddly clustered at two 
or three critical points in the development of Israel. 
Of each of the two well-marked types of super- 
natural dreams (cf. Baur, Symbolik und Myth- 
ologie, U1. i. 142)—those in which direct Divine 
revelations are communicated (Gn 15!” 20% 6 9813 
3] 10. 1 i el 5G 38. Mt 1° 912. 13. 19. 22 27}9) and sym- 
bolical dreams which receive Divine interpreta- 
tions (Gn_ 375 6 10 405-16 411-5, Je 718-15, Dn Ql. 3. 26 
4° 71)—only some half-score of clear instances are 
given. All the symbolical dreams, it will be 
observed further, with the exception of the one 
recorded in Jg 7°15 (and this may have been only 
a ‘providential’ dream), occur in the histories of 
Joseph and Daniel; and all the dreams of direct 
Divine communication, with the exception of the 
one to Solomon (1 K 3°), in the histories of the 
nativity of Israel or of the nativity of Israel’s Re- 
deemer. In effect, the patriarchal stories of the 
Book of Genesis, the story of Daniel at the palace 
of the king, and the story of the birth of Jesus, are 
the sole depositions of supernatural dreams in 
Scripture ; the apparent exceptions (Jg 71-1, 1K 
ote aN 27°) may be reduced to the single one of 
The significance of the marked clustering of 
recorded supernatural dreams at just these his- 
torical points it is not easy to be perfectly sure of. 
Perhaps it is only a part of the general tendency 
of the supernatural manifestations recorded in 
Scripture to gather to the great historical crises ; 
throughout Scripture the creative epochs are the 
supernaturalistic epochs. Perhaps, on the other 
hand, it may be connected with the circumstance 
that at just these particular periods God’s people 
were brought into particularly close relations with 
the outside world. We have but to think of 
Abraham and Abimelech, of Jacob and Laban, 
of Joseph and Pharaoh, of Daniel and Nebuchad- 
nezzar, of Joseph and the Magi, to observe how 
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near at hand the suggestion lies that the choice of 
dreams in these instances as the medium of revela- 
tion has some connexion with the relation in which 
the recipient stood at the moment to influences 
arising from the outer world, or at least to some 
special interaction between Israel and that world. 


In entertaining such a conjecture we must beware, however, 
of imagining that there was something heathenish in the recog- 
nition of dreams as vehicles of revelation; or even of unduly 
depreciating dreams among the vehicles of revelation. It has 
become quite usual to speak of dreams as the lowest of the 
media of revelation, with the general implication either that 
the revelations given through them cannot rise very high in 
the scale of revelations, or at least that the choice of dreams as 
their vehicle implies something inferior in the qualification of 
the recipients for receiving revelations. There is very little 
Scriptural support for such representations. No doubt, there is 
a certain gradation in dignity indicated in the methods of 
revelation. Moses’ pre-eminence was marked by Jehovah 
speaking with him ‘mouth to mouth,’ manifestly, while to 
others He made Himself known ‘in a vision,’ or ‘in a dream’ 
(Nu 126). And it is possible that the order in which the various 
methods of revelation are enumerated in such passages as Dt 
131, 1S 286.15, J] 228, Ac 217may imply a gradation in which reve- 
lation through dreams may stand at the foot. But these very 
passages establish dreams among the media statedly used by 
God for the revelation of His will, and drop no word depreciatory 
of them ; nor is there discoverable in Scripture any justification 
for conceiving the revelations made through them as less valu- 
able than those made through other media (cf. K6énig, Ofen- 
barungsbegriff, i. 55, ii. 9 f., 63 f.). 

It is very misleading to say, for example (Barry in Smith’s 
DB i. 617 ; cf. Orelli, op. cit.), that ‘the greater number’ of the 
recorded supernatural dreams ‘ were granted, for prediction or 
for warning, to those who were aliens to the Jewish covenant’ ; 
and when they were given to God’s ‘chosen servants, they 
were almost always referred to the periods of their earliest and 
most imperfect knowledge of Him’; and, ‘moreover, they be- 
long especially to the earliest age, and became less frequent as 
the revelations of prophecy increase.” As many of these 
dreams were granted to Israelites as to aliens; they do not 
mark any particular stage of religious development in their 
recipients ; they do not gradually decrease with the progress of 
revelation ; they no more characterize the patriarchal age than 
that of the exile or the opening of the new dispensation. If no 
example is recorded during the whole period from Solomon to 
Daniel; so none is recorded from the patriarchs to Solomon, 
or again from Daniel to our Lord. If the great writing-pro- 
phets assign none of their revelations to dreams, they yet refer 
to revelations by dreams in such a way as to manifest their 
recognition of them as an ordinary medium of revelation (Jer 
2325. 28. 32 279 298, Zec 102). These passages are often adduced, 
to be sure, as suggesting that appeal especially to dreams was a 
characteristic of the false prophets of the day ; and it is even 
sometimes represented that Jeremiah means to brand dream- 
revelations as such as lying revelations. Jeremiah’s polemic, 
however, is not directed against any one particular method of 
revelation, but against false claims to revelation by any method. 
His zeal burns no more hot against the prophet that ‘hath a 
dream’ than against him that ‘hath the Lord’s word’ (23%) ; 
no more against those that cry, ‘I have dreamed, I have 
dreamed,’ than against those who ‘take their tongue and say, 
He saith’ (235-31). Nor does Zechariah’s careful definition of 
his visions as received waking, though coming to him at night 
(18 41), involve a depreciation of revelations through dreams ; 
it merely calls our attention to the fact, otherwise copiously 
illustrated, that all night-visions are not dreams (cf. Gn 1512 
2694 462, Nu 2220, 1 Ch 173, 2 Ch 712, Job 413 208 3315, Dn 219, 
Ac 169, 189 2311 2724), 


The citation in Ac 2” of the prediction of J] 28 
suffices to show that there rested no shadow upon 
the ‘dreaming of dreams’ in the estimation of the 
writers of the NT. Rather this was in their view 
one of the tokens of the Messianic glory. Never- 
theless, as we have seen, none of them except 
Matthew records instances of the supernatural 
dream. In the Gospel of Matthew, however, no 
fewer than five or six instances occur. Some doubt 
may attach, to be sure, to the nature of the dream 
of Pilate’s wife (271%). The mention of it was cer- 
tainly not introduced by Matthew idly, or for its 
own sake; it forms rather one of the incidents 
which he accumulates to exhibit the atrocity of 
the judicial murder of Jesus. Is his meaning that 
thus God Himself intervened to render Pilate 
utterly without excuse in his terrible crime (so 
Keil, in Joc.)? Even so the question would still 
remain open whether the Divine intervention was 
direct and immediate, in the mode of a special 
revelation, or indirect and mediate, in the mode 
of a providential determination. In the latter 


contingency, this dream would take its place in a 
large class, naturally mediated, but induced by 
God for the guidance of the affairs of men—another 
instance of which, we have already suggested, may 
be discovered in the dream of the Midianitish man 
mentioned in Jg 7% (so Nésgen, in loc.). In this 
case, the five instances of the directly supernatural 
dream which Matthew records in his ‘Gospel of 
the infancy’ stand alone in the NT. 

Im any event, this remarkable series of direct 
Divine revelations through dreams (Mt 12° 212-18. 
1% 2°) forms a notable feature of this section of 
Matthew’s Gospel, and contributes its share to 
marking it off as a section apart. On this account, 
as on others, accordingly, this section is sometimes 
contrasted unfavourably with the corresponding 
section of the Gospel of Luke. In that, remarks, 
for example, Reuss (La Bible, NT, i. 138), the 
angel visitants address waking hearers, the in- 
spiration of the Spirit of God renews veritable 
prophecy, ‘it is a living world, conscious of itself, 
that appears before us’; in this, on the contrary, 
‘the form of communication from on high is the 
dream,—the form the least perfect, the least ele- 
vated, the least reassuring.’ Others, less preoccu- 
pied with literary problems, fancy that it is the 
recipients of these dream-revelations rather than 
the author of the narrative to whom they are 
derogatory. Thus, for example, we are told that, 
like the Magi of the East and the wife of Pilate, 
Joseph ‘was thought worthy of communion with 
the unseen world and of communications from 
God’s messenger only when in an unconscious 
state,’ seeing that he was not ripe for the manifes- 
tation of the angel to him, as to Zacharias and 
Mary, when awake (Nebe, Kindheitsgeschichte, 
212, ef. 368). Of course, there is nothing of all this 
in the narrative, as there is nothing to justify it 
in any Scripture reference to the significance of 
revelation through dreams. The narrative is 
notable chiefly for its simple dignity and direct- 
ness. In three of the instances we are merely told 
that ‘an angel of the Lord appeared to Joseph,’ 
and in the other two that he or the Magi were 
‘warned of God’ in a dream, 7.e. either by way 
of, or during, a dream. The term employed for 
‘appearing’ (¢aivw) marks the phenomenal object- 
ivity of the object: Joseph did not see in his 
dream-image something which he merely inter- 
preted to stand for an angel, but an angel in his 
proper phenomenal presentation (see Grimm-Thayer, 
s.v. doxéw, ad fin.; Trench, Syn. NT, § 1xxx. ; 
Schmidt, Griech. Syn. ¢. 15). The term translated 
‘warned of God’ (ypnuarifw) imports simply an 
authoritative communication of a declaration of 
the Divine will (so, e.g., Weiss, Keil, Alexander, 
Broadus, Nebe), and does not presuppose a prece- 
dent inquiry (as is assumed, ¢.g., by Bengel, Meyer, 
Fritzsche). The narratives confine themselves, 
therefore, purely to declaring, in the simplest and 
most direct manner, that the dream-communica- 
tions recorded were from the Lord. Any hesitancy 
we may experience in reading them is not suggested 
by them, but is imported from our own personal 
estimate of the fitness of dreams to serve as media 
of Divine communications. 

It is probable that the mere appearance of 
dreams among the media of revelation recognized 
by Scripture constitutes more or less of a stumbling- 
bhosks to most readers of the Bible. The disordered 


phantasmagoria of dreams seems to render them 


peculiarly unfit for such a use. The superstitious 
employment of them by all nations in the lower 
stages of culture, including not only the nations 
of classical antiquity, but also those ancient peoples 
with whom Israel stood in closest relations, sug- 
gests further bees We naturally question 
whether we are not to look upon their presence in 
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the Scripture narrative just as we look upon them 
in the Gilgames epic or the annals of Assurbani- 
pal, on the stéle of Bentrest or the inscriptions of 
Karnak, in the verses of Homer or the histories of 
Herodotus. Weare not without temptation to say 
shortly with Kant (Anthropologie, 1. § 29), ‘We 
must not accept dream-tales as revelations from 
the invisible world.’ And we are pretty sure, if 
we begin, with Witsius, with a faithful recognition 
of the fact that ‘God has seen fit to reveal Himself 
not only to the waking, but sometimes also to the 
sleeping,’ to lapse, like him, at once into an apolo- 
cetical vein, and to raise the question seriously, 
“Why should God wish to manifest Himself in this 
singular way, by night, and to the sleeping, when 
the manifestation must appear obscure, uncertain, 
and little suited either to the dignity of the matters 
revealed or to the use of those to whom the revela- 
tion is made?’ (de Prophetis et Prophetia, ch. v. in 
Miscell. Sacra, i. pp. 22-27; ef. also Spanheim, 
Dubia Evangelica, 2nd pt., Geneva, 1700, pp. 239- 
240, and Rivetus, in Gen. Huercit. exxiv.). ¢ 
We have already pointed out how little there is 
in common between the occasional employment of 
dreams for revelations, such as meets us in Scrip- 
ture, and the superstitious view of dreams prevalent 
among the ancients. It is an under - statement 
when it is remarked that ‘the Scriptures start from 
a spiritual height to which the religious conscious- 
ness of the heathen world attained only after a 
long course of evolution, and then only in the case 
of an isolated genius like Plato’ (Jevons, Joc. cit. 
622). The difference is not a matter of degree, 


but of kind. No special sacredness or significance 
is ascribed by the Scriptures to dreams in general. 
No class or variety of dreams is recommended by 
them to our scrutiny that we may through this or 
that method of interpretation seek guidance from 


them for our life. The Scriptures merely affirm 
that God has on certain specific occasions, in 
making known His will to men, chosen to ap- 
proach them through the medium of their night- 
visions; and has through these warned them of 
danger, awakened them to a sense of wrong-doing, 
communicated to them His will, or made known 
His purposes. The question that is raised by the 
affirmation of such an occasional Divine employ- 
ment of dreams is obviously not whether dreams 
as such possess a supernatural quality and bear a 
supernatural message if only we could get at it, 
but rather whether there is anything inherent in 
their very nature which renders it impossible that 
God should have made such occasional use of them, 
or derogatory to Him to suppose that He has 
done so. 

Surely we should bear in mind, in any considera- 
tion of such a question, the infinite condescension 
involved in God’s speaking to man through any 
medium of communication. There is a sense in 
which it is derogatory to God to suppose Him to 
hold any commerce with man at all particularly 
with sinful man. If we realized, as we should, the 
distance which separates the infinite and infinitely 
holy God from sin-stricken humanity, we should 
be little inclined to raise questions with respect to 
the relative condescension involved in His ap- 
proaching us in these or those particular cireum- 
stances. In any revelation which God makes to 
man He stoops infinitely—and there are no degrees 
in the infinite. God’s thoughts are not as our 
thoughts, and the clothing of His messages in the 
forms of human conception and language involves 
an infinite derogation. Looked at sub specie eter- 
nitatis, the difference between God’s approaching 
man through the medium of a dream or through 
the medium of his waking apprehension, shrinks 
into practical nothingness. The ery of the heart 
which has really seen or heard God must in any 
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case be, ‘What is man, that thou art mindful of 
him? or the son of man, that thou visitest him? 

It should also be kept clearly in view that the 
subject of dreams, too, is, after all, the human 
spirit. It is the same soul that is active in the 
waking consciousness which is active also in the 
dream-consciousness,—the same soul acting accord- 
ing to the same laws (cf. Lehmann, op. cit. p. 397). 
No doubt there are some dreams which we should 
find difficulty in believing were direct inspirations 
of God. Are there not some waking thoughts also 
of which the same may be said? This does not 
in the least suggest that the Divine Spirit may not 
on suitable occasion enter into the dream-conscious- 
ness, as into the waking, and impress upon it, with 
that force of conviction which He alone knows how 
to produce, the assurance of His presence and the 
terms of His message. 

‘The psychology of dreams and visions,’ writes Dr. G. T. Ladd, 
‘so far as we can speak of such a psychology, furnishes us with 
neither sufficient motive nor sufficient means for denying the 
truth of the Biblical narratives. On the contrary, there are 
certain grounds for confirming the truth of some of these 
narratives. . . . Even in ordinary dreams, the dreamer is still 
the human soul. The soul acts, then, even in dreaming, as a 
unity, which involves within itself the functions and activities 
of the higher, even of the ethical and religious powers. .. . 
The possibility of even the highest forms of ethical and religious 
activities in dreams cannot be denied. . . . There is nothing in 
the physiological or psychical conditions of dream-life to pre- 
vent such psychical activity for the reception of revealed truth. 
. . . It remains in general true that the Bible does not trans- 
gress the safe limits of possible or even actual experience’ (The 
Doctr. of Sacred Scripture, ii. 436). 

So little, indeed, do emptiness and disorder 
enter into the very essence of dreaming, that com- 
mon experience supplies innumerable examples of 
dreams thoroughly coherent and consequent. The 
literature of the subjéct is filled with instances 
in which even a heightened activity of human 
faculty is exhibited in dreams, and that through- 
out every department of mental endowment. 
Jurists have in their dreams prepared briefs of 
which they have been only too glad to avail them- 
selves in their waking. hours; statesmen have in 
their dreams obtained their best insight into policy; 
lecturers have elaborated their discourses ; mathe- 
maticians solved their most puzzling problems ; 
authors composed their most admired productions ; 
artists worked out their most inspired motives. 
Dr. Franklin told Cabanis that the bearings and 
issues of political events which had baffled his 
inquisition when awake were not infrequently 
unfolded to him in his dreams. It was in a dream 
that Reinhold worked out his table of categories. 
Condorcet informs us that he often completed his 
imperfect calculations in his dreams; and the same 
experience has been shared by many other mathe- 
maticians, as, for example, by Maignan, Goéns, 
Wahnert. Condillac, when engaged upon his Cours 
@ Etudes, repeatedly developed and finished in his 
dreams a subject which he had broken off on retir- 
ing to rest. The story of the origin of Coleridge’s 
Kubla Khan in a dream is well known, Possibly 
no more instructive instance is on record, however, 
than the account given by Robert Louis Stevenson, 
in his delightful Chapter on Dreams (‘ Thistle’ ed. 
of Works, xv. 250 ff.), of how ‘the little people’ of 
his brain, who had been wont to amuse him with 
absurd farragos, harnessed themselves to their 
task and dreamed for him consecutively and 
artistically when he became a craftsman in the art 
of story-telling. Now, they trimmed and pared 
their dream-stories, and set them on all fours, and 
made them run from a beginning to an end, and 
fitted them to the laws of life, and even filled them 
with dramatic situations of guileful art, making 
the conduct of the actors psychologically correct, 
and aptly graduating the emotion up to the 
climax. (See Abercrombie, Inquiries Concerning 
the Intellectual Powers, ete., part iii. § iv., esp. pp. 
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216-221 ; Carpenter, Principles of Mental Physi- 
ology, p. 524f.; Lehmann as cited, p. 411; Vol- 
xelt, Die Trawmphantasie, No. 15; Myers, Human 
Personality, ete., Nos. 417 £., 430, with correspond- 
ing Appendixes). 

Instances of this heightened mental action in 
dreams are so numerous and so striking in fact, 
that they have given rise to an hypothesis which 
provokes Wundt’s scoff at those ‘who are inclined 
to think that when we dream the mind has burst 
the fetters of the body, and that dream fancies 
transcend the activity of the waking conscious- 
ness, with its narrow confinement to the limita- 
tions of space and time’ (Vorleswngen iiber die 
Menschen- und Thierseele, Lect. xxii. pp. 366-370, 
Eng. tr. pp. 323-324). The well-known essay of 
Lange ‘On the Double Consciousness, especially 
on the Night-Consciousness and its polar relation 
to the Day-Consciousness of Man,’ printed in the 
Deutsche Zeitschrift fiir christliche Wissenschaft 
und christliches Leben for 1851 (Nos. 30, 31, and 32), 
still provides one of the most readable and in- 
structive statements of this theory. But English 
readers will be apt to turn forit first of all to the 
voluminous discussions of the late Mr. Frederic 
W. H. Myers, Human Personality and its Sur- 
vival of Bodily Death (London, 1903), where it is 
given a new statement on a fresh and more em- 
pirical basis. In Mr. Myers’ view, the sleeping 
state is more plastic than the waking, exhibiting 
some trace ‘of the soul's less exclusive absorption 
in the activity of the organism,’ by which is 
possibly increased ‘ the soul's power of operating in 
that spiritual world to which sleep has drawn it 
nearer’ (vol. i. pp. 151-152; cf. p. 135). Accord- 
ingly, ‘these subliminal uprushes’ which we call 
dreams, these ‘bubbles breaking on the surface 
from the deep below,’ may be counted upon to 


bring us messages, now and again, from a spiritual 
environment to which our waking consciousness is 
closed. On hypotheses like these it is often argued 
that the sleeping state is the most favourable for 


the reception of spiritual communications. It is 
not necessary to commit ourselves to such specula- 
tions. But their existence among investigators 
who have given close study to the phenomena of 
dreams, strongly suggests to us that those phe- 
nomena, in the mass, are not such as to exclude the 
possibility or the propriety of the occasional em- 
ployment by the Divine Spirit of dreams as vehicles 
of revelation. 

That powerful influences should occasionally 
arise out of dreams, affecting the conduct and the 
destiny of men, is only natural, and is illustrated 
by numerous examples. Literature is crowded 
with instances of the effect of dreams upon life, 
for good and evil; and the personal experience of 
each of us will add additional ones. There is no 
one of us who has not been conscious of the influence 
of night visions in deterring him from evil and 
leading him to good. The annals of religion are 
sown with instances in which the careers of men 
have been swayed and their outlook for time and 
eternity altered by a dream. We may recall the 
dream of Evagrius of Pontus, recorded by Socrates, 
for example, by which he was nerved to resist 
temptation, and his whole life determined. Or we 
may recall the dream of Patrick, given in his Con- 
fession, on which hung his whole work as apostle 
of the Irish. Or we may recall the dream of 
Elizabeth Fry, vy which she was rescued from the 
indecision and doubt into which she fell after her 
conversion. The part played by dreams in the 
conversion of John Bunyan, John Newton, James 
Gardiner, Alexander Duff, are but well-known 
instances of a phenomenon illustrated copiously 
from every age of the Church’s experience. ‘ Con- 
verting dreams’ are indeed a recognized variety 
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(Gy. Myers as cited, No. 409, i. pp. 126, 127), and 
are In nowise stranger than many of their fellows. 
They are the natural result ‘of the action of 
the stirred conscience obtruding itself into the 
visions of the night, and, as psychological phe- 
nomena, are of precisely the same order as the 
completion of mathematical problems in dreams, 
or the familiar experience of the invasion of our 
dreams by our waking anxieties. In the provi- 
dence of God, however, they have been used as 
instruments of Divine grace, and levers by which 
not only individual destiny has been determined, 
but the very world has been moved. (Cf. Delitzsch, 
as cited, and ‘Dreams and the Moral Life,’ in the 
Homiletic Review, Sept. 1860). 

With such dreams and the issues which have 
flowed from them in mind, we surely can find no 
difficulty in recognizing the bolle and pro- 
priety of occasional Divine employment of dreams 
for the highest of ends. Obviously dreams have not 
been deemed by Providence too empty and bizarre 
to be used as instruments of the most far-reaching 
ettects. Indeed, we must extend the control of 
Divine Providence to the whole world of dreams. 
Of course, no dream visits us in our sleep, any 
more than any occurrence takes place during 
our waking hours, apart from the appointment 
and direction of Him who Himself never either 
slumbers or sleeps, and in whose hands all things 
work together for the execution of His ends. We 
may, now and again, be able to trace with especial 
clearness the hand of the great Potter, moulding 
the vessel to its destined uses, in, say, an unusual 
dream, producing a profoundly arresting effect 
upon the consciousness. But in all the dreams that 
visit us, we must believe the guidance of the 
universal Governor to be present, working out His 
will. It will hardly be possible, however, to recog- 
nize this providential guidance of dreams, and 
especially the Divine employment of particularly 
moving dreams in the mode of what we commonly 
call ‘special providences,’ without removing all 
legitimate ground for hesitation in thinking of 
His employment of special dreams also as media of 
revelation. The God of providence and the God of 
revelation are one God; and His providential and 
revelational actions flow together into one har- 
monious effect. It is not possible to believe that 
the instrumentalities employed by Him freely in 
the one sphere of His operation can be unworthy 
of use by Him in the other. Those whom He has 
brought by His providential dealings with them 
into such a state of mind that they are prepared to 
meet with Him in the night watches, and to receive 
on the prepared surface of their souls the impres- 
sions which He designs to convey to them, He 
surely may visit according to His will, not merely 
by the immediate operation of His grace, but also 
in revealing visions, whether these visions them- 
selves are wrought through the media of their own 
experiences or by His own creative energy. It is 
difficult to perceive in what the one mode of action 
would be more unfitting than the other. 

LivERATURE.— Some of the special literature has been sug- 
gested in the course of the article. A good general account of 
dreams in their relations to the supernatural may be found in 
Alf. Lehmann’s Aberglaube und Zauberei, Ger. tr., Stuttgart, 
1898, p. 389f. At the foot of p. 548 is given an excellently 
selected list of books on the general subject. On the history of 
the estimate of dreams in the nations into contact with which 
the Biblical writers came, see Lehmann (‘Index’), and also the 
following: Ebers, Aegypten wnd die Biicher Mose’s, 321; Le- 
normant, La divination et la science de présayes chez les 
Chaldéens, 126-149 ; Bouché-Leclereq, Histoire de la divination 
dans Vantiquité, i. 276-329; Vaschide and Piéron, ‘ Prophetic 
Dreams in Greek and Roman Antiquity’ in The Monist for 
Jan. 1901, IX., ii. 161-194; Audenried’s ed. of Nigelsbach’s 
Homerische Theologie, $$ 25-29, pp. 172-176; Aust, Die Relig. 
der Romer, 79, 108, 139, 160; Granger, The Worship of the 
Romans, 28-52. For dreams among the later Jews, see Ham- 
bureer’s RE i. 996-998; Jewish Eneye. iv. 655-657; and cf. 
Philo, de Somniis. For Patristic views: Tertullian’s On the 
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Soul, cc. 42-50; Synesius’ On Dreams; and the interesting 
correspondence between Evodius and Augustine (Aug. Epp. 
158, 159) may be profitably read. For the anthropological view 
see Tylor’s Primitive Culture (‘ Index’). a 
; BENJAMIN B. WARFIELD. 
DRESS.— 


The words used in the original for articles of dress have lost 
much of their force through great variation in translation in 
the AV. For clothes in general tvduwzee occurs; it is tr. cloth- 
ing,’ Mt 715; ‘raiment,’ Mt 34 625. 28 283, Lk 123; ‘garment, Mt 
2211.12, juérov signifies an outer garment, a mantle or cloak ; it 
is tr. ‘garment,’ Mt 916. 20. 21 1436 218 235 2735, Mk 221 527 696 1050 
117. 8 1316 1524, Lic 536 844 1985 2936, Jn 134. 121923 ; ‘cloak,’ Mt 549, 
Lk 629; ‘clothes,’ Lk 827 (sing. in Greek) ; (plural) ‘clothes, Mt 
217 2418 2665, Mk 528-30 1520, Lk 1936; ‘raiment,’ Mt 118 172 2731, 
Mk 93, Lk 725 2334, Jn 1924, The scarlet or urple robe of Jesus 
is called jucaioy in Jn 192, yacperds in Mt 2728-31, ergs in Lk pore 
and in Mk 1517.20 simply ‘the purple,’ 77 ropgupay (cf. Lk 16"). 
iueriomes is tr. ‘raiment,’ Lk 929; ‘ vesture,’ Mt: hd Jn 1924—in 
both passages it stands in antithesis to iuceriov—and apparel’ (¢y 
juried tvookw), Lk 725, ¢roay—the Lat. stola—is used for the 
long garments of the scribes, tr. ‘long clothing’ Mk 1238, ‘ one 
robes’ Lk 2046; tor the ‘best robe’ of the Prodigal Son, Lk 15”; 
for the ‘long garment’ of the Resurrection angel, Mk 16°—in 
the parallel passage és, ‘garment’ is used, Lk 244, giriy 
signified an under-garment, and is tr. in EV ‘coat’ in Mt5 
1010, Mk 69, Lk 311 629 93, Jn 1923. The plural is in Mk 1463 Lo 
‘clothes,’ though in the parallel passage Mt 2665 juaci« is used. 
Closely connected with clothes we have Aévrioy, the towel with 
which Christ girded Himself, Jn 1345; covdapioy, ‘napkin, of 
Lk 1920, Jn 114 2075 o6v0v, ‘linen cloth,’ of Lk 241%, Jn 1940 
205.6.7; civdév, ‘linen cloth,’ of Mt 2759, Mk 1451.52; and Succes, 
‘fine linen,’ Lk 1619; drodnu, ‘shoe,’ Mt 311 1010, Mk 17, Lk 316 
104 1522 2235, Jn 127; cavdcasov, ‘sandals,’ Mk 69; Cavm, ‘girdle, 
Mt 34, Mk 16, phe Mt 109, Mk 68; r7pe, ‘scrip,’ Mt 1010, Mk 
68, Lk 93 104 2235. 36, 

All the references to clothes in the Gospels are 
to male costume. There are very few indications 
of the materials of which they were made or of 
their shape. John the Baptist had his raiment 
(€véuza) of camel’s hair, and a girdle of leather 
about his loins (Mt 3? ||)—like many a roughly clad 
man in Palestine to-day. The rich man of the 
parable was clothed in ‘purple and fine linen’ 
(Bvaoos), Lk 161%. The three body-garments com- 
monly mentioned are the cloak (iudrvov),—a word 
used also in the plural for ‘ garments’ in general, — 
the ‘coat’ (xirwv), and the girdle ({évy). The head- 
dress is never definitely mentioned, but we know 
that it was practically universal to cover the head. 

These references indicate that the clothes worn 
by Christ, His disciples, and the great majority 
of His adherents, were of the simplest kind; but 
among the richer classes there are indications, as 
is seen in the references given above, of more 
sumptuous robes. Indeed, among the better class 
of townsfolk it is probable that Jewish costume was 
largely modified under Hellenic and Roman influ- 
ence. In dealing with the former more important 
subject, the probable costume of the founders of 
Christianity, the most hopeful sources of informa- 
tion are (1) the costumes of Jews, and (2) the 
dresses worn to-day among people of simple life in 
modern Palestine. 

1. The dress of orthodox Jews is as various as 
their language and lands of residence. Neither in 
the head-dress, nor in the long Sabbath robes of 
the Rabbis, nor in the ordinary under-garments, 
are there any uniform features. There are, how- 
ever, two special garments which are worn by 
orthodox Jews the world over ; these are the ¢alith 
and the arba’ kanphéth. The tallith, or praying 
shawl, Is a rectangular woollen shawl about 3 feet 
by 5,* usually white, with dark stripes across two 
of the sides. From each corner hangs a tassel or 
fringe ; these are known as the zizith. Each con- 
sists of eight threads twisted together in five knots 
(see BORDER). The tallith. is always worn in the 
synagogue and at prayer time: it then covers the 
head and shoulders. Jews who affect special 
sanctity—especially those living in the Holy Land 
—often wear it all day, as was once the common 
custom. In the Middle Ages, in consequence of 

* Much larger talliths are also worn, reaching at times even 
to the ankles. See art. ‘Tallith’ in Jewish Encyc. vol. xi. 


rsecution which the Jews then underwent on 
Reine of their religious customs, the habit of 
wearing the ¢allith in public had to be given up; 
but as the Jews view the wearing of the fringes as 
a religious duty (Dt 22”, Nu 15%), they made a 
special under-garment to carry them. This con- 
sists of a rectangular piece of woollen or even 
cotton material, about 3 feet long by a foot wide ; 
it has a large hole in the centre through which the 
head is put, so that the garment comes to lie over 
the chest and back like a kind of double chest- 
protector. At the four corners are the zizith, and 
the garment is known as the ‘four corners,’ arba@ 
kanphoth, or sometimes as the tallith katon, or 
small tadlith. It is worn by small children, but 
the tallith proper only by a boy after he has be- 
come bar mizvah, a ‘son of the Law,’ at thirteen. 
As the earliest mention of the arba’ kanphoth is in 
1350, it is manifest that it cannot have existed in 
NT times. With the tadlith, however, the case is 
different. It is certain that this is the altered 
form of an outer garment which existed in early 
times, and was known in Heb. as the simlah and 
in Gr. as himation. In the ‘hem’ or ‘border’ 
(kpdomedov, Mt 9° 14, Mk 6°, Lk 8#) we have 
reference to the fringed border of the cloak ; and 
even more definite is the reference in Mt 23°, when 
the scribes and Pharisees are reproved for unduly 
lengthening the fringes (ra xpdovreda) of their gar- 
ments. 

2. The clothes of the ordinary fellah, or peasant 
in modern Palestine, are five in number,—shirt, 
cloak, girdle, shoes, and head-dress. 

The shirt or kamis is a simple straight garment, 
extending from the neck almost to the feet, with 


short, or sometimes long, loose, sleeves. It is 
usually of calico; it may be of linen. Among 


the fellahin it is white, among the Bedawin (who 
often go about in nothing else) it is dyed blue. It 
is usually open in front more than half-way to the 
waist, but is brought together at the neck by a 
button or knotted thread. It is worn night and 
day. 

Over the shirt is fixed the zwnndér or girdle, a 
most necessary article of clothing. It may be of 
leather, with buckles, or woven of camel’s hair, or 
of brightly-dyed silk or cotton. The woven belt 
is wound tightly two or three times round the 
waist, and is fixed by tucking the free end into 
the belt itself. In the girdle is carried, as in NT 
days (Mt 10°, Mk 68), the money, often knotted 
into a corner of a handkerchief, and also the pen 
and ink of the learned or the dagger of the fighter. 
When the man is ‘girded’ for work the kamiés is 
hitched up to the tightened belt, as high as the 
knees. The upper part of the shirt is commonly 
drawn up loose above the girdle, so that a consider- 
able space is left between the chest and the shirt. 
This is known as the w'bd or ‘bosom,’ and in this 
are carried many things; for example, the bread 
and olives for the midday meal, the seed or corn 
for sowing (Lk 688), or, in the ease of a shepherd, a 
newborn lamb or kid (ef. Is 40”), 

In order of importance next comes the head- 
dress, of which two distinct types are in daily 
use—the turban and the kufiyeh. Under both of 
these is worn the tekkiyeh or ‘ardkiych, a small 
plain close-fitting cap of felt, wool, or even cotton ; 
this is commonly not removed even at night. 
When one has worn thin, a new one is placed on 
the top, so that two or three layers are quite 
usual; and between the layers the fellah keeps 
small papers of value. When a turban is worn, 
the red fez or tarbush is placed over the skull-cap, 
and the deffeh or turban is wound round its sides. 
The deffeh among the fellahin is usually of parti- 
coloured cotton or silk, red and white or yellow 
being common, In the towns it is often orna: 
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mented with yellow silk worked in patterns ; while 
the haj who has made the Mecca pilgrimage, and 
the Druse, wear plain white; and the sherif or 
‘descendant of the prophet’ wears green. The 
other form of head-dress is more ancient and the 
more primitive: probably it is more like the 
peasant dress of NT times. It consists of a kufiyeh 
or large napkin of white or coloured cotton or silk, 
as much perhaps as a yard square, folded diagon- 
ally to make a triangular piece, and laid on the 
head with the apex backward; and the ‘akél, a 
rope-like circle of camel’s hair, laid double over 
the top of the head to keep the Auftyeh in position. 
The free ends of the kufiyeh are wound round the 
neck according to taste, being used on journeys in 
the hot sun to cover, at times, all the face below 
the eyes. It is a most efficient and practical head- 
dress, especially when worn over a felt tekkiyeh. 
The napkin referred to in Lk 19% may have been 
of the same nature, and the napkins of Jn 114 207, 
though used to cover the face of the dead, may 
have been made for the head of the living. 

These three garments are the essentials; in 
such will a man work all day, and, if very poor, 
even go journeys; but in the latter event he 
would be an object of pity unless he had an ‘abd 
or cloak. This is made of camel’s or goat’s hair 
or of wool, and among the fellahin is usually of 
white and brown in stripes or of plain brown. 
The superior qualities are often white or black. 
The ordinary ‘aba is made of a long rectangular 
piece of material, with the sides folded in and 
sewn along the top; it is thus very square, when 
new, across the shoulders. It has no sleeves, and 
though there are slits just below the upper corners 
through which the arms may be put, it is almost 
always worn resting over the shoulders and upper 
arms. It extends half-way between the knees and 
the feet. During sleep, especially on journeys 


when the traveller has no bed, it is made to cover 
the whole person, the man either wrapping it 
round him, or, if there is a sack or mat on which 
to lie, curling himself under it as under a blanket. 


Shoes are to-day almost universally worn; but 
a fellah with a new pair of shoes will often, when 
outside the town, prefer to save his shoes from 
wear and tear by carrying them. Sandals are still 
worn, but not commonly as formerly, when the 
sandal seemed to make the simplest foot-gear 
(Mk 6°). 

The costume of the Palestine peasant, above 
described, was probably, with no doubt differences 
in materials a in cut, the costume of the country 
folk of NT and pre-NT times. The amis is the 
equivalent of the xi7év, and that was the kéthéneth 
of the OT. Now, as then, it is at times woven in 
one piece without seam (Jn 19%). The ‘aba is the 
modern equivalent of the iudriov, the simlah of the 
OT. It was the outer cloak which might not be 
retained as a pledge after sunset (Ex 22"). It is 
quite possible that in Mt 5* there is a reference to 
this. The Rabbis stated that the reason the cloak 
might not be removed was because the 7zith with 
their blue and white threads were a reminder of 
the Law. Christ teaches here that when a man 
does an injury, within legal limits, as in taking 
the shirt, His follower must be prepared to go 
a step farther, and give up even what the Law 

rotects him in keeping. The reversal of the order 
in Lk., though more intelligible to Gentiles, misses 
the special reference to the Jewish Law. Like the 
modern ‘aba, the himation was cast aside for quick 
movement (Mk 10”, Jn 13+”), left aside when 
working in the fields (Mk lo). and being dis- 
pensed with in fighting, might profitably be ex- 


changed for a sword when danger was near (Lk | 


929%) It might be spread on the ground to form a 
carpet for an honoured person (Mt 21°), and might 


be used in lieu of a saddle, folded across an ass’s 
back (Mk 11%). In every one of these details the 
use of the modern ‘wb in Palestine could furnish 
parallels. 

With respect to the xitay in two separate refer- 
ences (Mt 10” ete. and Lk 34), two ‘coats,’ i.e. 
shirts, are spoken of rather as luxuries than neces- 
sities for the traveller—as is to-day the case with 
the kamis. Two ‘cloaks’ would be such unlikely 
baggage as not to need mentioning. 

The girdle or zunndr is the equivalent of the 
(vy, as is specially shown in its use as a purse. 
There is, however, another girding referred to in 
some passages. John the Baptist’s girdle may 
quite probably have been a broad ‘loin cloth’ ex- 
tending from waist to knee,—a very ancient dress, 
—while over the shoulders hung a rough coarse- 
haired ‘aba. It is not unreasonable to suppose 
that, like the modern dervish, he wore his long ee 
uncovered. It is evident that his costume was in- 
tentionally distinctive. When Peter was found by 
the risen Master engaged in his old business of 
fishing, he, like the modern Galilean fishermen . 
when fishing near shore, was probably girded only 
with a loin-cloth, and therefore described as 
‘uaked’ (Jn 217). Christ girded Himself with a 
towel before washing the disciples’ feet, to make 
Hiniself in outward form more like a slave (Jn 
13%). It is evident that in the erucifixion, at 
least of Jews, who would not have tolerated abso- 
lute nudity, the victim, after the removal of his 
clothes, was girded round the waist ; Peter must 
have understood the words ‘another shall gird 
thee’ as foretelling that event (Jn 21"). 

The long garments of the scribes and Pharisees 
find their modern counterparts in the long cloak 
used by Moslem religious leaders, the jubbch, and 
in the velvet, plush, and silk robes of gorgeous 
colours favoured by the leading Rabbis of the 
Ashkenazim Jews, on Sabbath and feast-days. In 
city life, garments additional to those described 
above are always worn. Over the kamis, but 
included within the girdle, is a striped coloured 
robe reaching to near the feet, called the Awmbaz, 
and, among the better dressed, over this is worn 
the sadriyeh or ornamental waistcoat. Lebds or 
drawers, though utterly despised by the true 
Arab, are in common use in towns. Many other 
varieties of garments might be mentioned. Those 
already named and doubtless others all had their 
counterparts in NT times, but there is no hint 
that any but the simplest forms of peasant dress 
were worn by Christ and His disciples. It has 
indeed been thought that the garments divided 
by the soldiers must necessarily have been five, of 
which four, the cloak (iudrvov), the shoes or sandals, 
the girdle and the head-dress, were ‘divided among 
them,’ and the fifth, the x:rév or shirt of finer 
quality, woven perhaps by the hands of His mother 
herself, apportioned by lot. ; 

The orod# was evidently considered among the 
circle of Jesus a robe of dignity; it is the ‘best 
robe’ brought forth for the returning prodigal ; it 
is used to describe the clothing of the “young man’ 
at the tomb (Mk 16°), and the imposing garments 
of the scribes (Lk 20% etc.). ; 

The unsatisfactoriness of patching with new 
cloth a much worn garment (Mt 91°, Mk 2”), and 
the ubiquitousness of that scourge, the clothes- 
moth (Mt 6”: 2°, Lk 12%), are daily to be seen illus- 
trated in Palestine. The custom of providing 
euests with clean ‘wedding garments is stil 
known, though unusual, in the modern East. But 
the entertainment of the very poor by the well-to- 
do at such feasts, evidently then far from un- 
common, must have made such a precaution 
absolutely necessary. In the account of the ‘rich 
man’ (Lk 16!), we have reference to two of the 
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expensive materials for dress—the purple dye 
obtained from the murew on the coasts of Tyre, 
and the Bicoos, or ‘fine linen,’ which was imported 
at great expense from Egypt. ; 

Reference is made at the beginning to the various 
terms used to describe the robe put on Christ by 
the mocking soldiers. Of these the xAamuis, or 
military mantle, fastened by a buckle on the right 
shoulder so as to hang in a curve across the body, 
would appear to have been the most distinctive 
and suitable for the purpose. 

LireraTurE.—Tristram, Eastern Customs in Bible Lands ; 
Edersheim, Life and Times of Jesus the Messiah ; art. ‘Dress 
and Personal Adornment in Modern Palestine,’ by Masterman in 
Biblical World, 1902; Nowack’s and Benzinger’s Heb. Arch. ; 
artt. ‘Dress’ or ‘Costume’ in Hastings’ DB (by Mackie), in the 
Encyc. Bibl. (by Abrahams and Cook), and in the Jewish Eneye. 
(by Néldeke). E. W. G. MASTERMAN. 


DRINK, DRINKING.—See EATING AND DRINK- 
ING, Foop, LorpD’s SUPPER, MEALS, WINE. 


DROPSY.— As the name (Gr. tédpwy)* would 
seem to imply, this disease is characterized by an 
accretion or accumulation of water in the cellular 
tissue or serous cavities. In the only place in the 
NT where a reference to it occurs, no mention is 
made as to whether the patient suffered from a 
general anasarca or a local dropsical swelling (Lk 
142). The writer simply uses the adjective vdpw- 
mikos (sc. &vOpwmros) instead of the noun. This is, 
however, in strict accordance with the usage of 
Greek medical writers, as we have it in the works 
of Hippocrates, Dioscorides, and Galen. That the 
disease was not unknown to the authors of some 
of the OT writings appears from the description of 
the trial by ordeal of a wife suspected of infidelity 
to her husband (Nu 51-#!), In vv.?!-” part of the 
punishment inflicted on the guilty woman was a 
dropsical swelling (cf. Jos. Ant. M1. xi. 6), which 
looks as if dropsy used to be considered as an 
affliction sent by God upon the wicked for con- 
tinued wilful sin (cf. Ps 109'8, and see also the 
Mishnie tractate Shabbath xxxiii. 1), and especially 
for the sin of self-indulgence (ef. Horace, Carm. 
I. il. 13, ‘ crescit indulgens sibi dirus hydrops’). 

The healing of the dropsical man is introduced 
by St. Luke as part of a narrative which is peculiar 
to his Gospel, if, indeed, the parable in Lk 1418-4 
be not identical with that in Mt 22?4—a con- 
jecture which does not seem likely (see, however, 
Wright’s Synopsis of the Gospels in Greek, p. 
273 f.). 

St. Luke alone of the Evangelists tells of Jesus being invited 
to partake of the hospitality of the Pharisees and of His accept- 
ing their invitations on three different occasions : ‘ to eat,’ (738), 
“to breakfast’ (11387), ‘to eat bread’ (141). It was on one of 
these occasions, as He was sitting probably at breakfast or the 
midday meal (&psarov, v.12) on the Sabbath, that He healed the 
dropsical man. 

Like the story of the healing of the woman with 
the crooked spine, told in the preceding section, it 
furnishes a vivid illustration of the way in which 
the protracted controversy about the Sabbath rest 
was conducted by Jesus against the Pharisaic 
sabbatarians of His time (cf. Mk 25-35, Mt 121-38, 
Lk 6h 13907) Jn 5°"), This not easy to deter- 
mine whether the diseased man was specially 
introduced into the house for a malignant  pur- 
pose, or whether he appeared there unbidden in 
order to claim the sympathy and the help of Jesus. 
The presence of /50/ seems to imply that the latter 
was the case, and that the host was as much sur- 
prised as any one else at the turn of events. In 
any case he could not have been an invited gvest, 
as Jesus could not in that event, with courtesy, 
have dismissed him when healed, as St. Luke says 
He did (dmé\vcev, v.4). Whatever was the im- 
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S found in NT, only the adj. Sdpamixes occurring in 


mediate cause of the man’s presence, Jesus utilized 
the opportunity thus afforded to emphasize once 
again His teaching on the Sabbath question. Here 
was a man afflicted with a most inveterate and 
dangerous malady, indicative of deeply rooted 
organic disease, and, according to contemporary 
belief, springing from moral as well as from physical 
sources. It was, moreover, a disease well known 
to those present ; and it seems to have been more 
or less prevalent in that region down to recent 
times (see Jewish Intelligence, 1842, p. 319). 

The persistent character of the espionage to which Jesus was 
subjected is well expressed by the periphrastic imperfect of 
xaparnpeiabas (v.1), a verb which is almost confined, in NT usage, 
to St. Luke (cf. Lk 67 2020, Ac 9%4; see also Mk 3? and Gal 410), 

The question addressed by Jesus on this occasion 
to ‘the lawyers and Pharisees’ aptly illustrates 
His method of ‘ carrying the war into the enemy’s 
camp’ (cf. 13%, Mt 12"", and Lk 7"). The effect 
of the question, which placed them on the horns of 
an ugly dilemma, is vividly narrated. They were 
forced to be silent because they were one 
nonplussed (oi 6¢ javxacay, v.*). This verb, which 
occurs in the NT only once outside of St. Luke’s 
writings (see 1 Th 411), is often used in the sense of 
a silence produced by superior or determined argu- 
ment (cf. Ac 1138214; see also Neh 5° LXX). The 
nature of the difficulty, in which Jesus placed His 
enemies, will be understood if we remember the 
almost incredible minuteness with which the law 
of the Sabbath was treated by the Jewish Rabbins, 
and the childish way in which they regulated 
whether a physician should perform a deed of 
mercy on that day (see Schiirer, HJ P I. ii. pp. 
96-105 ; Edersheim, Life and Times of Jesus the 
Messiah, App. XVII., and ii. pp. 59-61; Farrar, 
Life of Christ, vol. i. pp. 431-441). 

Whatever might be the differences between the 
schools of Shammai and Hillel as to the class of 
works forbidden on the Sabbath day, the general 
practice of the Jews themselves was based on the 
recognition that danger to life superseded the 
Sabbath law, and the question of Jesus points 
out this with force. If they allowed a man to 
save his son or his ox from a position of imminent 
danger, and yet considered the Sabbath rest un- 
broken, how much stronger claim had a man, 
suffering from an incurable malady, upon Him 
whose power to heal had again and again been 
manifested ? 

It is possible, perhaps, to trace an element of scorn in Jesus’ 
attitude on this occasion, The conjunction of the words vios 
and Gov; is at least remarkable, and points to vehemence on His 
part in pressing the argument. The very feast at which He sat 
as guest was a proof of insincerity in their attitude. How 
prevalent the abuse of Sabbath feasting became amongst the 
Jews is noticed by St. Augustine (Enarr. in Ps 91! : ‘ Hodiernus 
dies sabbati est: hune in presenti tempore otio quodam cor- 
poraliter languido et fluxo et luxurioso celebrant Judi’). 

St. Luke does not tell us plainly whether Jesus 
used any visible means in performing the cure of 
the dropsical man. He, however, uses one word 
which may point to a treatment similar to what 
He employed on other occasions (ef. émiriOévar tas 
Xetpas, 44 133, Mk 5° ete., and &mrrecOar, 518 2951, 
Mk 14, Mt 20% ete.). Tt is, of course, possible that 
emia Bouevos (v.4) may have been used by the writer 
of the narrative to correspond with the word dva- 
omdoer(v.°), in order to emphasize the force of Jesus’ 
argument, and that Jesus, in actually laying hold 
of the dropsical patient, intended to convey objec- 
tively the lesson which each one of them ought to 
have learned from the toil involved in pulling a 
drowning animal out of a well. 

The reference to the ‘well’ (els ppéap, cf. els 
Bd0vwvov, Mt 12") is particularly appropriate when 
the nature of the disease is remembered, and shows 
how wonderfully every incident was used by Jesus 
to illustrate the lesson He meant to teach. A 
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very similar instance is observed when He com- 
pared the woman with the diseased spine to the 
animal which, tied to his stall, required to be loosed 
therefrom even on the Sabbath day for his daily 
watering (Lk 13%; ‘ congruenter hydropicum ani- 
mali quod cecidit in puteum comparavit ; humore 
oe laborabat,’ Augustine, Quest. Evang. ii. 


: LiteRaTuRe.—Plummer, “St. Luke’ in Internat. Crit. Com. 
in loc. ; Hastings’ DB iii. p, 328 ; Trench and Taylor on Miracles ; 
Encye. Brit. art. ‘ Dropsy.’ J. R. WILzis 


DROWNING.—Drowning never was or could be 
a recognized form of capital punishment in so 
poorly watered a country as Palestine, as it was in 
Assyria and Babylonia. It is mentioned in Mt 188 
(| Mk 9¥, Lk 17?) as a fitting reward for those who 
“offend one of these little ones which believe in 
me.’ The last expression may either be taken 
literally, or this utterance of Jesus may be directed 
against those who cause the simple believer to 
stumble in his faith. The Greek word xararov- 
rigew is used by the LXX to translate the Hebrew 
yao in Ex 15+, and the expression used by Jesus 
may be a reminiscence of the drowning of the 
Egyptians in the Red Sea, or of the adventure of 
Peter (Mt 14*°), where the same word is employed. 


In the Code of Hammurabi, drowning is the penalty for selling 
beer too cheaply (C. H. W. Johns’ Babylonian and Assyrian 
Laws, Contracts, and Letters, p. 52 ff.), as well as for more 
serious offences. The keepers of the beer-shops appear to have 
been women, and it is curious that drowning seems to have 
been considered the form of execution proper to female criminals. 
In Moslem law as defined by Abu Hanifah (d. 767 a.v.), killing by 
means of drowning was not accounted murder, and no retalia- 
tion could be claimed. T. H. WEIR. 


DRUNKENNESS.—Only one explicit utterance 
of our Lord relating to drunkenness is recorded (Lk 
21%). Elsewhere He warns against it indirectly, 
as in the parables where He holds up drunken 
servants to reprobation (Mt 24*8%=Lk 12%). But 
His references to the vice are surprisingly meagre. 
That must not be regarded as a measure of the 
contemporary extent of the evil, nor as indicating 
any lack of concern on His part. Our Lord’s atti- 
tude to the matter must be estimated in view of 
the sentiments and practices of His times. 

The habit of drinking to excess was widespread. 
Hebrew literature provides ample proof of famili- 
arity with its unvarying moral and social conse- 

uences. The scandals associated with the early 

hristian love-feasts (1 Co 11”!, Jude”) were doubt- 
less partly a recrudescence of pre-Christian practices. 
While excess was unsparingly condemned by 
moralists, moderation was uniformly commended. 
Occasional maxims hint at the expediency of 
abstinence in the interests of moral integrity and 
personal security. But where that is actually 
practised, it is invariably the outcome of purel 
religious impulse. It would seem that the Nazi- 
rites, the Rechabites, and other ascetics realized 
that indulgence in wine was inimical to spiritual 
life (cf. Lk 1), or inexpedient in situations de- 
manding the highest possible personal purity, or 
inappropriate to persons of singular and abnormal 
holiness (cf. John the Baptist, with whom some 
seem to have compared Jesus unfavourably, Lk 


734), To the ordinary Jew, however, habitual in- 
dulgence was a matter of course. Abstinence 
required strong reasons to justify it. The Baby- 


lonian Gemara would even seem to suggest that 
abstinence might be a eae sin. ‘The Nazirite 
has sinned by denying himself wine.’ It bases this 
opinion on an arbitrary and erroneous interpreta- 
tion of Nu 6” (see Jewish Encyc. art. ‘ Drunken- 
ness’). 

Jesus seems to 
popular attitude. 


have adopted the prevailing 
He instituted no campaign 
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against the use of strong drink. He made it no 
part of His mission to denounce indulgence. He 
Himself followed the ordinary practices of His 
day, both using wine and giving His countenance 
to festivities in which wine played an important 
part (cf. Jn 2"), His various references to the 
beverage indicate that He regarded it as a source 
of innocent enjoyment (cf. Lk 5% 98.39 734 178), 
Nevertheless, that He did not overlook the fact 
that excess was,common, and that He had an open 
eye for the obtrusive evils of over-indulgence, is 
abundantly evident from other references, as in the 
parables. That He did not feel called upon to 
command or commend abstinence in spite of this is 
ls to be explained, perhaps, by the fact that 
drunkenness was the vice chiefly of the wealthy. 
That seems to be implicitly recognized in Lk 215, 
where it is bracketed with surfeiting and subjec- 
tion to the cares of this life, faults peculiarly associ- 
ated with the rich or well-to-do. In the parable 
of the Householder (Mt 24#1—Lk 124248), the 
drunken characters whom He holds up to contempt 
are servants of one in high position, forming the 
ménage of a luxurious household in which creature 
comforts would be plentiful. In the circles in 
which Jesus Himself principally moved, and to 
which He chiefly appenled’ excess does not seem to 
have been so common as to eall for urgent protest 
or the starting of a crusade against the use of 
alcoholic liquors. 

Christ’s attitude to the whole matter was deter- 
mined by the fundamental purpose of His mission. 
Drunkenness in general He regards as the accom- 
paniment and symptom of a carnal unregenerate 
state of heart, the outcome of wickedness that 
defies restraint. He implicitly recognizes it also 
as strongly contributory to spiritual demoraliza- 
tion, as inducing such blunting of the spiritual 
sensibilities and disabling of spiritual faculty as 
incapacitate the soul for the proper exercises of the 
devout life, and endanger its future by reducing it 
to a state of unpreparedness for the last Divine 
catastrophe (Lk 21*#"), A. M. HUNTER. 


DUMB.—See DEAF AND DUMB. 
DUNG.—See AGRICULTURE, p. 39°. 


DUST (kovoprés, Mt 10%, Lk 9° 104, Ac 13°) 22% ; 
x60s=xo0s, Mk 6", Rev 18%. The former means 
properly dust stirred up or blown about, as ‘a 
cloud of dust’; the latter simply earth or soil 
thrown down or raised ina heap. In NT the two 
words are plainly synonymous).—The long droughts 
and fierce heat of Palestine, together with the soft- 
ness of the limestone rock--the prevailing forma- 
tion—make for the production of dust in great 
quantities. In high winds it penetrates to almost 
every part of the houses. The pedestrian suffers 
nah from fretting of the feet by the dust, which 
neither sandal nor shoe excludes. This renders 
necessary, as well as pleasant, the washing of the 
feet when the journey is done (Lk 7%). ; 

An immemorial token of grief in the East is the 
casting of dust upon the person, especially upon 
the head, or the laying of the face in the dust ; 
while of one utterly humbled, it is said that he 
‘licks the dust.’ a hy. d 

The throwing of dust in the air is still a not 
uncommon way of expressing rage, or emphasizing 
an appeal for justice. This is probably meant to 
show that Earth herself joins in the petition for 
redress of intolerable wrongs. 

Our Lord’s direction that ‘the Twelve’ should 
shake off the dust of the cities that rejected their 
message, derived special significance from Jewish 
teaching. The very dust of a heathen road was 
held to produce Aefilements To shake off the dust 


DU 


DUTY. 


of their feet, as a testimony against house or city, 
meant that it had passed under the ban of their 
Lord, and the symbolic act proclaimed that ‘nought 
of the cursed thing’ clave to them. ‘In this sense 
anything that clave to a person was metaphori- 
cally called ‘‘the dust,” as, ¢.g., “the dust of an evil 
tongue,” ‘the dust of usury”; as, on the other 
hand, to ‘‘dust to idolatry” meant to cleaye to it 
(Edersheim, Life and Times of Jesus the Messiah, 
vol. i. p. 644). The modern Oriental, if asked re- 
garding any questionable business, will daintily grip 
the lapel of his robe or tunic and gently shake it, 
turning aside his head as if he should say, ‘ Not 
even the dust of that transaction has touched me.’ 
W. EwIne. 

DUTY.—In the widest sense of the word, ‘duty’ 
is the correlate of ‘ought.’* What I ought to be, 
to do, to feel, that is my duty. So the word covers 
the whole content of the moral ideal. But both to 
the plain man and to the philosopher duty usually 
has a narrower significance; and this we must 
make clear before we can trace the relation of the 
teaching of Jesus to the conception of duty. 

Our type of duty is the soldier who kept guard 
at his post when Herculaneum was overwhelmed 
by lava and ashes. His station _in life prescribed 
an action; and he fulfilled it. What his motives 
were we do not ask; we do not inquire how he 
felt in the execution of his task, or what manner 
of man he was. He did what he was commanded ; 
he did his duty. A man’s duty, then, at any time 
is the action determined by his station in life. He 
stands under a rule, which he must obey and apply. 
Such obedience does not, however, cover the highest 
moral excellence. Two men both do their duty, 
say, to the poor; but the one is hard, unsym- 
pathetic, the other benevolent ; the one is just, the 
other full of charity. Although in point of duty 


they do not differ, we feel that the latter is a better 
man than the former; for he stands nearer to the 


ideal of goodness. This is the popular view. 

But among the ancients the Stoies, and in modern 
times Kant, have judged differently. They ex- 
clude the emotions, and measure moral worth by 
the degree to which duty, and duty alone, is the 
motive of action. No man is good unless he obeys 
the law, simply because it is the law. Duty for 
duty’s sake is their watchword. ‘The sage,’ says 
Seneca,t ‘will succour, will do good, for he is born 
to assist his fellow, to labour for the welfare of 
mankind ; but he will feel no pity. ... It is only 
diseased eyes that grow moist in beholding tears in 
other eyes, as it is no true sympathy, but only 
weakness of nerves, that leads some to laugh 
when others laugh, or to yawn when others yawn.’ 
Kant t argues in a similar way, but with greater 
depth and sincerity, that philanthropic action has 
true moral worth only if done by a man whose 
temperament is cold and indifferent to the suffer- 
ings of others, not from inclination, but from duty, 
simply because he respects the law under which he 
stands. Further, the moral judgment is direeted 
not to what is done, but to what the agent in- 
tended to do, to what he has willed and taken 
every means in his power to bring about. But 
even this needs qualification. Kant holds that we 
must leave out of account the content of what is 
willed, and simply inquire whether the law is 


* The word ‘duty’ occurs only once in the Gospels, when 
Jesus describes as unprofitable servants those who have only 
done what it was their duty to do (Lk 1710), The word in the 
orig. 18 Aw, a verb which is twice used in Jn (1314 197) to 
express the idea of oughtness or moral obligation (EV ‘ought’), 
more commonly expressed by dé. For examples of this use of 
d« in the reported teaching of Jesus see Mt 2323 2527, Lk 1213 
181 ete. For the distinction between 'dé< and éoc/aw see Cremer 
and Grimm-Thayer (s.vv.). 

Ht Seneca, de Clem. ii. 6; contrast Jn 1135, 

1 ne Theory of Ethics (Abbott’s tr. pp. 14-16); contrast 


obeyed just because it is the law. And so we 
reach the bare conception of duty for duty’s sake, 
and find the moral law reduced to the mere form of 
universality. The flesh and blood of goodness have 
vanished, and we are left with the spectre of a law 
characterized only by the admission of no exceptions. 

But no one can rest satisfied with an abstrac- 
tion. Kant, therefore, restores content to the 
idea of duty by throwing into the form of Law 
Universal the various kinds of action which Society 
enjoins. or forbids. Thus we receive a code of 
moral laws, each demanding unconditional obedi- 
ence. But this is not always possible. Conflicts 
of ‘duties’ will from time to time appear, not in 
the sense that Duty issues conflicting commands 
(for under any given circumstances only one action 
can be right), but in the sense that one of two 
normal lines of conduct must overcome and contra- 
dict the other. Thus arise the problems that have 
exercised casuists and made real tragedies. Am I 
to refuse either to kill my fellow-men or to defend 
my country? Am I to tell a lie, or to become the 
accomplice, however unwilling, in the murder of 
my friend?* Such problems are inevitable and 
insoluble, if we conceive duty as a group of co- 
ordinate and absolute laws cf action. Conflicts 
must ensue in the application of such laws, once 
the ideal system of moral relations on which eo 
are based tails to correspond point for point wit 
the actual system in which they claim realization. 
But the world is full of imperfection and sin, and 
every man has sinned and is weak. Consequently 
the only possible choice may often lie between two 
lines of conduct, both of which are ideally wrong. 

Moreover, if the moral ideal is expressed as a 
code of rules of action, morality tends to become 
no more than the rigid observance of ceremonies 
that characterized the Pharisee. Life hardens into 
conventionality, if the emphasis is laid on doing 
rather than on being. We do not deny that char- 
acter must express itself in action; that charity 
without works is a contradiction; that the good 
will cannot be formed save by doing good. But 
deeds are particular, and be free to time and 
place ; and an ethical code which prescribes or 
forbids particular acts not only loses touch with 
real life, but diverts the attention from the spirit 
to the letter. In the same way the institutions 
by which a man’s station and duties are determined 
tend also to become rigid and conventional. 

Now Jesus Christ did not promulgate a new 
code of morals ; nor did He do more than lay the 
foundations of a new society. Had He instituted 
a definite social, political, or ecclesiastical order, 
or prescribed a scheme of duties for His followers, 
the gospel would have possessed for Ethies only 
an historical interest, instead of affording, as it 
does, principles by which we may criticise every 
action and reform every institution. The words 
and works of Jesus are a well of living water, 
from which all men of whatever time or nation 
may drink. We do not disparage organizations 
and codes of duty. They are essential to the 
realization of any human ideal ; and it is the part 
of practical Christianity to work out the gospel in 
a moral, social, and religious order, appropriate to 
the needs of each generation. In order to use 
ideas we must crystallize them ; but in the process 
they become half-truths. The life of Jesus alone 
abides as the truth, reflected and refracted on the 
broken surface of the river of time. 

We must, however, qualify what has been said in two respects. 
Jesus guarded the sanctuary of the family by the most stringent 
regulation of divorce. This was natural; for the family is the 
foundation-stone of the fabric of society. Where it does not 
remain pure and undefiled, to nourish love and duty, the 


nation becomes corrupt at its source. Again, Jesus instituted 
the Holy Sacraments, by which we may participate in His 


* Op. cit. pp. 361-365. 
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living Body and Blood, v.e. in His Life and Spirit, to cleanse our 
hearts, to renew our wills, and to illuminate our minds with 
the vision of Truth. 


Nothing can be gained by attempting to sum- 
marize the Sermon on the Mount. It is enough to 
emphasize three points. 

1. Jesus turns the judgment and attention from 
the outward act to the inward motive, to the 
thought and feeling from which the act springs. 
‘Ye have heard that it was said by them of old 
time, Thou shalt not commit adultery : but I say 
unto you, That whosoever looketh on a woman to 
lust after her hath committed adultery with her 
already in his heart’ (Mt 5%). A standard such 
as this must shatter the Pharisaic complacency 
that accompanies the outward observance of a 
code of duties. 

2. In the same way Jesus lays stress on being, 
not doing, on chwracter, not action. ; 
the meek, the merciful, the pure in heart, the for- 
giving, they which hunger and thirst after right- 
eousness. Not that deeds are unimportant or un- 
necessary. Far from it. But the vital thing is 


the widl, So Jesus transcends the point of view of | 


the casuist. 
contradictions. In the Gospels there is no delicate 
balancing of considerations and consequences. 

3. Jesus subordinates the love of our neighbour 


EAGLE.—See ANIMALS, p. 65°. 


EAR.—Of the Greek words translated ‘ear’ in 
EV, two (&rdpiov, &riov) refer exclusively to the 
bodily organ, and occur only in connexion with 
the case of Malchus (Mk 1447, Jn 181-26, Mt 26°), 


Lk 2251), In Mt 28" the rendering is simply a 
paraphrase. In Mk 7® (dxoat) ‘his hearing’ would 


be more exact. In all other instances the word ods 
occurs, and is used : (1) literally, to denote ‘ the ear’ 
(Mt 1077, Mk 78 818, Lk 1# 12% 225°), or (by trans- 
ference) ‘the range of hearing’ (Lk 4*'); but more 
frequently (2) figuratively, to denote a spiritual 
faculty symbolized by the natural ear (Mt 11° 
13% 15 (bis), 16-8) Mk 49° 23 Lk 88 9# 1455). The de- 
finitive passages for this use are Mt 13**, Mk 4”, 
Lk 8°15, where it forms the underlying subject of 
Christ’s first parable, ‘the Sower,’ a parable con- 
cluded in each account by the phrase, ‘He that 
hath ears (to hear) let him hear.’ Indeed, the 
general principle of speaking in parables is in these 
passages connected with ‘ears dull of hearing 
(Mt 1315), Christ is speaking in reference to 
‘mysteries’ (Mt 134, Mk 411, Lk 8”), that is, Divine 
truths not necessarily puzzling in themselves, but 
undisceverable by man apart from a revelation of 
them (see Moule on Eph 1° 3*, cf. also 1 Co 27"). 
When these have been revealed to him, man has 
the power to recognize their truth, fitness, and 
necessity (see Westcott on He 27%), in proportion 
as he is determined to do the Divine will (Jn Ffls 
g*-47), This faculty of recognizing the voice of 
truth and (as it were) vibrating to its utterance is 
fitly referred to by Christ as a spiritual ‘ ear. 


LITERATURE. — Grimm- Thayer, 8.v. 05s; Eapositor, 1. 
472 ff. : F. §. RANKEN. 


EARTHLY AND HEAVENLY (ériyecos, éroupdvios). 
—The Gr. words are found in the Gospels only in 
Jn 3! [érovpdvios, however, occurs as a variant 
reading (TR) in Mt 18, where some critical editors 


ii. 


In the Christian ideal there are no | 


E 


to the dove of God. It is often said that the Second 
Commandment, ‘Thou shalt love thy neighbour as 
thyself,’ is an adequate expression of the ultimate 
principle of morality. But the self that we love 
may be an unworthy self, perhaps even a sensual 
self. If so, we shall carry this conception into the 
treatment of our neighbour, There is much good- 
natured vice in the world. And apart from this, 
fashionable philanthropy is too often dominated 
by an ideal of mere comfort. That is why well- 
meant efforts at social improvement not seldom 


/end in vanity and vexation of spirit. To avoid 


this, altruism must draw its inspiration from true 
religion. It must seek illumination from God, and 
in His light interpret the duty towards other men. 
In other words, the love of God, as He is seen and 


_ known in Christ Jesus, creates a new ideal of duty 


_both in relation to ourselves and our neighbour. 
Blessed are | 


Finally, the Christian motive is not the abstract 
conception of duty for duty’s sake, but charity, 
the pure love of the full, concrete, and perfect 
ideal of humanity, realized for all time in the 
Person of Jesus Christ. 


LireraturE.—Kant’s Theory of Ethics, tr. by T. K. Abbott; 
T. H. Green, Prolegomena to Ethics (esp. bk. iii.); F. H 


Bradley, Ethical Studies (Essay iv.); H. Sidgwick, Methods of 
Ethics, bk. iii; Newman Smyth, Christian Ethics; Gore, The | 
A. J, JENKINSON. 


Sermon on the Mount, 


refer ovpavios], in Christ’s conversation with Nico- | 
emus, and are best interpreted in the light of the | 
context. The attempt made by some commentators 
to explain them by collating passages where the © 
same or similar words occur, yields no satisfactory 
result, the meaning of the words in these passages 
being so different from their meaning in Jn 3”. 

It is evident from the conversation with Nico- 
demus that the contrast drawn by Christ between 
things earthly and things heavenly was not a con- 
trast between things natural and things super- | 
natural, or things physical and things spiritual, or | 
things easily understood and things unsearchable 
and profound, or things belonging to the present 
and things belonging to the future economy, or | 
things moral in which faith is active and things | 
heavenly where it is passive (de Wette). It was a | 
contrast between truths which were within the 
range of religious experience, and which should | 
therefore have been within the. knowledge and 
understanding of Nicodemus—‘ a master of Israel,’ 
and truths pertaining to the gospel which were, 
for the time being, beyond the reach of the re- 
ligious consciousness. The earthly things were 
those of which Christ had been speaking,—the 
necessity and mystery and reality of the new 
birth,—and also, as Godet rightly infers from v.™ 
(note use of plural instead of singular in address- 
ing Nicodemus), the truths previously preached by 
Christ. These were all of a moral-religious char- 
acter, and could be known and verified by the 
spiritually-minded. The heavenly things were 
those which were to be revealed to men through 
the completed redemptive work of Christ. Their 
nature may be gathered from v.!*". The Divinity 
and the atoning death of Christ, God’s eternal 
love, and salvation by faith, are indicated there as 
being among the heavenly things. 


LiTeRATURE.—Besides the Comm. on St. John, esp. Whitelaw 
and Godet, see Cremer’s and Grimm-Thayer’s Lex. s.vv.; B. H. 
Hall, Discourses, 92; D. Wright, Power of an Endless Life, 158; 
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J. H. Jowett, Thirsting for the Springs, 64 ; Expos. Times, xii. 
[1900] 50. Morison BRYCE. 


EARTHQUAKE.—Palestine abounds in traces of 
seismic and volcanic action. From the region of 
the Dead Sea northward along the Jordan valley 
and as far as Damascus the whole country must 
have been visited by tremendous earthquakes in 
prehistoric ages. Mention of several is made in 
the OT, sometimes coupled with significant re- 
ference to serious disaster and widespread alarm 
caused by them (1S 14%, Am 1, Zec 14° etc.). 
Regarded as supernatural visitations, signs of the 
times, they produced a deep impression. 

Five tines in the Gospels the noun cacos (fr. veiw, ‘to shake’) 
is used of an earthquake (Mt 247 2754 282, Mk 138, Lk 2111), and 
once (Mt 2751) the idea is expressed by the phrase % 7% éceicbn 
(EV ‘the earth did quake’). In LXX cucwos (or cuvotirpes) is 
employed to render 7 of the original. Though specifically 
applied to an earthquake, cues properly has a wider connota- 
tion; thus in Mt 824 it is used of a tempest (ceiruos mivas Eyevero 
tv 7m Oadkéoon). Hence Alford thinks that in Mt 28? it denotes 
not an earthquake, but the ‘shock’ produced by the rolling 
away of the stone from the sepulchre. 

4. Recorded earthquakes.—Of these there are 
two, namely, the earthquakes at the Crucifixion 
and the Resurrection (Mt 27°! 4 287). The his- 
toricity of these earthquakes is disputed. St. 
Matthew alone mentions them ; St. Mark (15%: *) 
and St. Luke (2344*), in agreement with St. Matthew 
in regard to the darkness and the rending of the veil, 
apparently know nothing of an earthquake at the 
Crucifixion [the Fourth Gospel has no allusion to 
any of the portents], and they are equally silent 
in the case of the Resurrection. Plummer (‘St. 
Luke’ in Internat. Crit. Com.) quotes a state- 
ment in the Gemara that some forty years before 
the destruction of Jerusalem the heavy gates of 
the temple were mysteriously flung open about 
midnight at the Passover ; but it would seem that 
sufficient evidence of earthquake shocks being felt 
in or near Jerusalem at the date in question is 
wanting. Probably a legendary element must be 
recognized in the passages under consideration. 
At the same time it should be borne in mind that 
the circumstance narrated is ‘not in itself in- 
credible’ (Cary, Synop. Gospels). Earthquakes are 
frequently accompanied by a ‘strange, bewildering 
darkness’ (Plumptre, Bibl. Studies), and if shocks 
did then take place they would naturally be 
interpreted of the ‘sympathy of nature.’ (Cf. 
Corn. a Lap.: ‘The earth, which trembled with 
horror at the death of Christ, as it were leaped 
with joy at the Resurrection’). 

2. Predicted carthquakes.—Mt 247, Mk 138, Lk 
21". The question arises, Do the Synoptists here 
preserve ipsissima verba of our Tort: ? It must be 
remembered that ‘a generation and a half... 
had passed between the events and the telling of 
the tale’ (F. C. Burkitt); hence a possibility that 
the eschatological discourses as reported are 
coloured by events which had already taken place 
when the narratives were compiled. On the 
assumption that the predictions were uttered by 
Jesus, account should be taken of the fact that 
they are clothed in the language of current 
Messianic expectation. The setting up of the 
Kingdom was at hand; it would be consequent on 
that national disaster which, looming in the near 
future, would be presaged by phenomena in which 
men saw the dread precursors of catastrophe. And 
this actually came about: between the Crucifixion 
and the destruction of Jerusalem the earthquake 
was frequent; the earth was a prey to the most 
violent convulsions (Godet, St. Mat. p. 149; Renan, 
LD’ Antichrist, ch. xiv.). 


LITERATURE.—Gilbert, Student's Life of Jesus; Schiirer, 
HJP, see Index ; Gould, ‘St. Mark’ in Internat. Crit. Com. ; 
Cary, ‘The Synoptic Gospels’ in Internat. Handbooks to NT. 
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EBIONISM 


EASTER.—See CALENDAR, THE CHRISTIAN, p. 
255 ff. . 


EATING AND DRINKING.—Eating and drink- 
ing are occasionally referred to in the Gospels as 
acts expressive of men’s ordinary life. The simple 
natural life of Jesus was thus contrasted with the 
austere ways of the Baptist (Mt 11°, Lk 7#), The 
servant waits till the master has eaten and drunken, 
and afterwards he eats and drinks (Lk 178) ; in the 
days of Noah men went on eating and drinking, 
heedless of the coming flood (Lk 17%); and the 
rich fool still says to his soul, ‘Take thine ease, 
eat, drink, be merry’ (Lk 12). The careless self- 
indulgence of the servant who, in his lord’s absence, 
began to eat and drink with the drunken (Mt 24*, 
Lk 12“) is condemned on the one hand ; and so, on 
the other hand, is that over anxiety which keeps 
saying, ‘What shall we eat? or What shall we 
drink? or Wherewithal shall we be clothed?’ (Mt 
624-34, Lk 12-34) The scribes and Pharisees com- 
plained that Jesus ate and drank with publicans 
and sinners (Lk 5°), which was His glory ; and it 
will be the glory of those who continue with Him 
in His temptations that they will eat and drink at 
His table in His Kingdom (Lk 22%). See BREAD, 
Cur, Fastinc, Foop, Lorp’s SUPPER, MEALS, 
WINE. 


EBER (AV Heber).—The eponymous ancestor of 
the Hebrews; named in our Lord’s genealogy as 
given in Lk. (3*). 


EBIONISM.— It would be going beyond the scope 
of this Dictionary to enter with any fulness into a 
discussion of the obscure and elusive subject of 
Ebionism as it meets us in its varying forms in 
the history of the early Church. What immedi- 
ately concerns us is its bearing upon certain ques- 
tions connected with the origin of the Gospels and 
the history and person of Jesus Christ Himself. 
But as these questions cannot properly be handled 
till we have determined what we are to under- 
stand by Ebionism, a brief treatment of the general 
subject appears to be necessary. 

i. WHO AND WHAT WERE THE EBIONITES ?—The 
name Ebionites (’ESiwvatx), it is generally agreed, 
is derived from the Hebrew 'ebyontm oa ‘the 
poor.’* It seems most probable that originally this 
name, like Nazarenes (Ac 24°), was applied to all 
Christians ; but whether it was first adopted by 
the followers of Christ themselves or given them 
by others it is impossible to say. The compara- 
tive poverty of the great mass of Christians in the 
early days of the Church, especially in Jerusalem, 
where the name doubtless arose, might lead to its 
being used by outsiders as a term of contempt. 
On the other hand, the Christians of Jerusalem 
may themselves have adopted it because of the 
spiritual associations with which ‘the poor’ (a 32x, 
o"3y, O°>3) are referred to in the OT (e.g. Ps 346 69% 
7218, Ts 114 1482 2919; ef. S. R. Driver, art. ‘Poor’ 
in Hastings’ DB; G. A. Smith, Isaiah, vol. i. ch. 
xxix. ‘God’s Poor’), and the blessings pronounced 
upon them by Jesus Himself (Lk 6”, Mt 5). If it 
was first given as a name of reproach, it could 
very easily and naturally be accepted as a name of 
honour. +" 


* Certain of the Fathers attempt to derive the name from a 
supposed founder called Ebion, who is said to have spread his 
doctrines among the Christians who fled to Pella after the fall 
of Jerusalem (Tertullian, de preeser. Heeret. 33; Epiphanius, 
Her, xxx. 1, 2). But though Hilgenfeld has laboured to give 
historical reality to the figure of Ebion (Ketzergesch. pp. 422-424), 
aaa pe eg practically agreed that he has only a 
mythical existence (Harnack, Hist. of Dogma, i. 299: t 
in PRES y. 126), Mes aage ose 

t It is a later idea, evidently suggested by antipathy to the 
low Christological ideas with which Ebionism had come to be 
identified, that leads Origen (ec. Cels. ii. 1, de Princip. 1v. i. 22) 


EBIONISM 


After the name: ‘Christian’ (cf. Ac 11°) had 
become the general designation for the disciples of 
Christ, ‘ Ebionites’ appears to have been reserved 
as a distinctive title for Jewish as distinguished 
from Gentile Christians ('EBiwvato xpnuarifovew ol 
amd Iovdaiwy roy “Incoty ws Xpiordv mapadeEduevor, 
Origen, ¢. Cels. ii. 1), but specifically for those 
Jewish Christians who, in some degree more or 
less pronounced, sought to maintain as essential 
to Christianity the now obsolete forms of the OT 
religion (the Fathers from the 2nd to the 4th cent. 
passim). Thus Ebionism becomes a synonym for 
Jewish Christianity in its antithesis to the uni- 
versalism of the Catholic Church ; and it is in this 
broad and yet pretty definite sense that the word 
is properly to be employed (Harnack, J.c. i. 289; 
Uhlhorn, /.c. idid.). Tt is true that in the 4th cent. 
we find Jerome using the two names Nazarenes 
and Ebionites in speaking of the Jewish Christians, 
with whom he had become well acquainted in 
Palestine (Ep. ad August. exxii. 13), and this has 
led some tc suppose that he is making a distine- 
tion between two entirely different sects (so especi- 
ally Zebn, Kanonsgesch. ii. 648 ff.) ; but it is now 
generally held that in this case he was really 
using two names for the same thing, and that 
*‘Nazarenes’ and ‘Ebionites’ are both general 
designations for Jewish Christians as such (Har- 
nack, /.c. p. 301; ef. Uhlhorn’s art. ‘ Ebionites’ in 
SchatfHerzog, Encycl. of Rel. Knowledge, with 
his later art. ‘ Ebioniten’ in PRE®). 

While, however, it seems impossible to distin- 
guish between Nazarenes and Ebionites, and im- 
proper in this connexion to think of a separation 
into clear-cut sects, there were undoubtedly differ- 
ences of tendency within the general sphere of 
Ebionism. From the first a stricter and a more 


liberal party is to be discerned (the oi d:770l ESiwvato 
of Origen, c. Cels. vy. 61), corresponding in some 


measure to the cleavage which emerged in the 
Council of Jerusalem (Ac 15'-**)—a Pharisaic party 
which held the Law to be essential even for Gentile 
Christians, and a party of broader mind, which, 
while clinging to the Law for themselves, did not 
seek to impose it upon their Gentile brethren 
(Justin, Dial. c. Tryph. 47). Finally, with the rise 
of the Gnostic heresy, a Gnostic or syncretistic 
type of Jewish Christianity makes its appearance, 
to which the name of Ebionism is still applied 
(Epiphanius, Her. xxx. 1). This Gnostic Ebionism 
itself assumes various forms. It already meets us 
within the NT in the false doctrine which St. Paul 
opposes in Colossians, and in the teaching of 
Cerinthus to which St. John replies in his First 
Epistle. At a later period it is represented in the 
doctrines of the Elkesaites, who combined their 
Ebionism with influences drawn from the Oriental 
heathen world (Epiphanius, Her. xix. 2, xxx. 1; 
Hippolytus, Philos. 1x. 13). ; 

ii. THE EBIONITE GosPELs. — As against the 
Tiibingen school, which held that primitive Chris- 
tianity was itself Ebionism, and which took, in 
consequence, a highly exaggerated view of the 
influence of Ebionitic thought upon the history 
and the literature of the early Church, it is now ad- 
mitted by nearly all modern scholars that there 
are no writings within the Canon of the NT which 
come to us directly from this circle. On the other 
hand, two of the Apocryphal Gospels, the Gospel 
according to the Hebrews and the Gospel of the 
Twelve Apostles (otherwise known as the Gospel 
of the Ebionites), are immediate products of the 
J sdovo-Christian spirit—the former representing 
Ebionism in its earlier and simpler type, and the 


and Eusebius (#7 £ iii. 27) to treat the name as derived from the 
‘poverty’ of the Ebionites in intelligence and knowledge of 
Scripture, and especially from the ‘beggarly’ quality of their 
Christology. 
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latter that syncretistic form of Jewish Christi- 
anity which afterwards sprang up through contact 
with Gnosticism (see GOSPELS [APOCRYPHAL]; 
and artt. ‘Gospel according to the Hebrews’ and 
‘ ty Gospels’ in Hastings’ DB, Extra 
Vol.), The extant fragments of the Gospel of the 
Twelve Apostles show that its value is quite secon- 
dary, and that the author has simply compiled it 
from the Canonical, and especially from the Syn- 
optic Gospels, adapting it at the same time to the 
views and practices of Gnostic Ebionism. Much 
more interest and importance attach to the 
Gospel according to the Hebrews. We have refer- 
ences to it, for the most part respectful and sym- 
pathetic, in the writings of Clement, Origen, 
Eusebius, and, above all, Jerome; while several 
valuable fragments of it have been preserved for 
us in the pages of Epiphanius. Eusebius (HZ iii. 
25, 27) and Jerome (Com. on Mt 12") both testify 
that this was the Gospel used by the Ebionites, 
and it is the latter who gives it its name of 
the ‘ Gospel according to the Hebrews’ (secundum 
Hebreos). The numerous references in the Fathers 
to this work, and the extant fragments them- 
selves, if they do not justify Harnack’s state- 
ment that Jewish-Christian (i.e. Ebionite) sources 
lie at the basis of our Synoptic Gospels (Hist. of 
Dogma, i. 295), lend some weight to the idea that 
the distinctive features of the document, so far 
from being altogether secondary, ought to be re- 
garded as indications of an early Aramaic tradi- 
tion, which still held its own among the ‘ Hebrews’ 
after the growing universalism of the Church had 
left it behind (see Prof. Allan Menzies in Hastings’ 
DB, Extra Vol. 343*). 

iii. EBIONISM AND THE CANONICAL GOSPELS.— 
Apart from the existence of special Ebionite Gos- 
pels, the idea has been common, both in ancient 
and modern times, that certain of the Canonical 
Gospels owe something of their substance or 
their form to the positive or negative influence 
of Ebionite sources or Ebionite surroundings. 
(1) The Gospel of St. Matthew.—Jerome, who testi- 
fies, as we have seen, to the fact that the Jewish 
Christians of Palestine had a Gospel of their own 
(secundum Hebreos), also tells us that this Gospel 
was regarded by many as Matthwi authenticum, 
i.e. the original of Matthew (Com. on Mt 12); 
and on one occasion refers to a copy of it which 
he himself had seen and translated as though he 
believed it to be the original Hebrew (ipsum 
Hebraicum) of St. Matthew’s Gospel (de Viris 
Tilust. ii. 3). Trenzeus, two centuries earlier, says 
that the Ebionites use only the Gospel of Matthew 
(I. xxvi. 2); astatement a taee points, at all events, 
to this, that even in his time the Jewish Christians 
of Syria attached themselves to a particular Gos- 
pel, and that between that Gospel and St. Matthew 
the Apostle a close connexion was believed to exist. 
Irenzeus does not seem to have been aware of the 
existence of the Gospel according to the Hebrews, 
and apparently confounded that work with the 
Canonical Matthew. But when his statement is 
taken together with those of Jerome, very interest- 
ing questions are raised as to the origin and con- 
nexions of the Synoptical Gospels, and of the First 
Gospel in particular, with the result that in modern 
theories upon this subject the Gospel according to 
the Hebrews has played an important réle. It 
would be out of place to enter here upon any dis- 
cussion of the questions thus raised (see GOSPELS). 
But it may be said that while the whole trend of 
recent scholarship is unfavourable to the views of 
those who would make the Gospel according to the 
Hebrews either the ‘Ur-Mattheus’ itself or an 
expanded edition of it, some grounds can be alleged 
for thinking that it represents an early Aramaic 
tradition of the Gospel story which was in exist- 
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ence when the author of Canonical Matthew wrote 
his book, and upon which to some extent he may 
have drawn,—a tradition which would naturally be 
more Jewish and national in its outlook than that 
represented by the Greek written sources on which 
he placed his main dependence (see Hastings’ DB, 
Extra Vol. 342f.). : 

(2) The Gospel of St. Luke.—On the ground that 
much of the teaching which is peculiar to St. Luke 
bears specially upon wealth and poverty, it has 
frequently been alleged that the Evangelist made 
use of a distinctly Ebionitic source, or was himself 
in sympathy with Ebionism. It is true that the 
Ebionites, as we meet them later in Church history, 
resemble the Essenes in taking an ascetic view of 
life, and regarding voluntary poverty as a thing of 
merit and a means of preparing for the Messianic 
kingdom. But it is altogether a misrepresentation 
of the facts to say that this is the type of the ideal 
Christian life as it meets us in Luke, or that his 
references to riches and poverty ‘rest on the idea 
that wealth is pernicious in itself and poverty salu- 
tary in itself’ (Weiss, Introd. ii. 309). The form 
in which the first Beatitude of Matthew (5%) is 
given in Luke, ‘Blessed are ye poor: for yours 
is the kingdom of God’ (6”), together with the 
closely following Woe pronounced upon the rich 
(v.24), has especially been fastened on as a clear 
proof that these sayings proceed from an Ebionitic 
cirele ‘ascetic in spirit and believing poverty to be 
in itself a passport to the kingdom, and riches the 
way to perdition.’ Similarly in the parable of 
Dives and Lazarus (16!%*!), it is supposed that 
Dives goes to the place of torment because he is 
rich, while the beggar is carried into Abraham’s 
bosom simply because he is a beggar. Such inter- 
pretations, however, spring from a very superficial 
exegesis (cf. Bruce, Hapos. Gr. Test. on Lk 6°, 
Parabolic Teaching of Christ, p. 376 ff.). And, 
while it is true that St. Luke dwells, more than 
the other Evangelists, on the consolations of the 
poor and the perils of rich men (see, besides the 
passages already quoted, 41° 77? 1216 ]61% 1g? 
2118), the fact is sufficiently accounted for, on the 
one hand, by that humane and philanthropic spirit 
which is so characteristic of the Third Evangelist 
and so natural in one who is called ‘the beloved 
physician’; and, on the other, as Zahn has suggested 
(Linleitung, ii. 379), by his sense of the appropriate- 
ness for one in the position of Theophilus, to whom 
his Gospel is immediately addressed, of our Lord’s 
frequent warnings of the spiritual dangers of 
wealth and the worldliness to which wealth is so 
prone to lead. It is to be noted, however, that 
our Lord’s strongest utterance against wealth is 
found in Matthew (194) and Mark (10), as well as 
Luke (18%); and that a comparison of the Third 
Synoptic with the other two reveals occasional 
touches, on the one side or the other (note, e.g., 
the presence of dypo’s in Mt 19°, Mk 10°, and its 
absence from Lk 18”), which an ingenious theorist 
might very well use to support the thesis that 
Luke is not so Ebionitie as Matthew ‘and Mark 
(see Plummer, ‘St. Luke’ in Internat. Crit. Com. 
[Ds 0:07 Hi). 

(3) It is curious to notice how, from the 2nd 
cent. to the 19th, the Fourth Gospel has been 
associated in two quite ditferent ways with Ebion- 
ism, and specifically with Cerinthus, an Ebionite 
of the Gnosticizing type who taught in Ephesus 
towards the close of the Apostolic age. On the 
one hand, we have the statements of Irenseus and 
others that the Apostle John wrote his Gospel to 
combat the errors of Cerinthus (Iren. Il. xi. 1) 
and the Ebionites (Epiphanius, Her. li. 12, lxix. 
23) ; statements which should be taken in econ- 
nexion with the well-known story, attributed to 
Polycarp, of the dramatic encounter between St, 
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John and Cerinthus in the baths of Ephesus (Iren. 
I. iii. 4; Epiphan. /.c. xxx. 24).* Even down to 
recent times these statements have been widely 
accepted as furnishing an adequate account of the 
origin of the Fourth Gospel. Thus Ebrard says: 
‘We are thus led to the conclusion that the Cer- 
inthian gnosis was the principal cause which in- 
duced John to believe that the time had come for 
him to make known his peculiar gift, which he 
had hitherto kept concealed. . . . He emphasizes 
faith in Jesus the Son of God (xx. 31) over against 
a bare gnosis’ (Schati-Herzog, Encyc. of Rel. Know- 
ledge, ii. 1189). : 

At the opposite extreme from the belief of Ire- 
nus was the view of a sect referred to by Epi- 
phanius (/.c. li. 3), and named by him the Alogi 
(because of their refusal to accept St. John’s teach- 
ing regarding the Logos), who ascribed the Johan- 
nine writings to Cerinthus himself, and on that 
ground discarded them altogether. A parallel of 
a sort to this view was furnished by the Tiibingen 
writers when they assigned the Gospel to some 
Gnosticizing dreamer of the 2nd century. 

The residuum of truth that lies between these 
two contrary views may perhaps be found in the 
fact that the author was a contemporary of Cer- 
inthus, and that he wrote his Gospel in full view 
of prevailing Cerinthian error. It is a mistake, 
however, to suppose that the work was intended 
as a direct polemic against Cerinthus and _ his 
followers. 

‘It is decisive,’ says Meyer, ‘against the assumption of any 
such polemical purpose that, in general, John nowhere in his 
Gospel allows any direct reference to the perverted tendencies 
of his day to appear; while to search for indirect and hidden 
allusions of the kind, as if they were intentional, would be as 
arbitrary as it would be repugnant to the decided character of 
the Apostolic standpoint which he took up when in conscious 
opposition to heresies. . . . We see from his [First] Epistle how 
John would have carried on a controversy, had he wished to do 
so in his Gospel’ (John, i. 44f. ; ef. Westcott, John, p. xli). 

The author doubtless has in view the heresies of 
Gnostic Ebionism, but in the Gospel he refutes 
them only by the full and positive exhibition of 
what he conceives to be the truth about Jesus 
Christ. He tells us himself that his purpose in 
writing is that those who read ‘may believe that 
Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God’ (204). What 
he means by ‘the Christ, the Son of God,’ he lets 
us see in the prologue; and his method in the rest 
of the work is to show by selected examples how 
this conception of the truth about Jesus Christ 
has been historically realized. 

iv., EBIONISM AND THE PERSON OF CHRIST.— 
The distinctive feature of Judaic Christianity, 
when we first meet it, lies in its continued adher- 
ence to the Law; but with the growth of more 
definite conceptions regarding the Person of Christ, 
the question of the keeping of the Law recedes 
into the background, and Christology becomes the 
matter of supreme importance to the Church. 
From the beginning it was the tendency of Jewish 
Christianity to shrink from the idea of the Incar- 
nation, and to be content to regard Jesus as the 
last and greatest of the prophets. And when the 
Church defined its Christological position, the 
Jewish section was found to be lacking at this 
particular and crucial point, and so the term 
‘Ebionism’ came to be almost synonymous with 
the denial of Christ’s Divinity and Virgin-birth. 
Treneus, after referring to the way in which the 
Ebionites clung to the Law of Moses and rejected 
Paul as an apostate, adds that, besides this, they 
teach consimiliter ut Cerinthus et Carpocrates (cf. 
Hippolytus, Philos. vii. 34, ra 5é wept Xpioroy duolws 
To KyplvOw Kat Kaproxpdare nvdevouvaw), denying the 


birth from the Virgin and holding Christ as a mere 


man. Origen, more than half a century later, 


_ * In one version of the story it is the mythical ‘Ebion’ wh 
St. John meets in the bath. : a 
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distinguishes between two classes of Ebionites (ol 
_ dirrol “EBiwvatoc), one of which confesses, like the 

Church generally, that Jesus was born of a virgin, 
while the other affirms that He was born like the 
rest of men (c. Cels. v. 61). According to Jerome, 
it appears that by the 4th cent. the Ebionites of 
Palestine had made progress in their recognition 
of the Divinity of Christ and the Virgin-birth, for 
he says of them, qui credunt in Christum Jjilium 
det natum de Virgine Maria . . . in quem et nos 
credimus (Ep. ad August. exxii. 13). 

But while it may be true of the vulgar or non- 
Gnostie Ebionites, over whom, as Harnack says, 


‘the Church stalked with iron feet’ (Hist. 0, 


, 
Dogma, i. 301), that their distinction from the 
Church tended more and more to disappear, the 
case was different with the Gnostic or syncretistic 
variety, of whom Cerinthus may be taken as an 
early type. To Cerinthus, according to Ireneus 
(I. xxvi. 1; ef. Hippolytus, Philos. vii. 33), Jesus 
was nothing more than a naturally-begotten man 
—the son of Joseph and Mary—upon whom at His 
baptism the Christ came down from the absolute 
power (avéevria) of God, thus making him the re- 
vealer of the Father and the miracle - working 
Messiah ; but from whom this Christ-Spirit de- 
parted before the Passion, so that it was only 
the man Jesus who endured the cross, while the 
spiritual Christ remained untouched by suffer- 
ing. 

In the case of the Elkesaites of a later period, 
we find Jewish monotheism combining itself not 
only with Greek speculation, but with strange 
heathen elements taken over from the Asiatic 
religions. This syncretism was characteristic of 
the age, and in that fact the strength of Gnostic 
Ebionism lay. It was much more aggressive than 
Ebionism of the simpler type, and had a far more 
widely extended influence. Of its fantastic and 
fugitive forms this is not the place to speak. But 
its Christology appears in general to have been 
akin to that of Cerinthus; in other words it was 
essentially Docetic, and involved a denial of any 
real and abiding union of the Divine and human 
in the Person of our Lord. 


LiTzRATURE.—On the general subject the following should be 
read: Neander, Church History, vol. ii. pp. S41 (Clark’s ed.) ; 
Harnack, Hist. of Dogma, i. 287-317; PRE?, artt. ‘Ebioniten,’ 
‘Elkesaiten’; Jewish Encyc., art. ‘Ebionites.’ For particular 
points see the various references given in the article. 


J. C. LAMBERT. 
ECCE HOMO.—‘ Behold, the man!’ (/do0v 6 dv@pwros 
or te 6 dvOpwros) (Jn 19°) was the utterance of 
Pilate when our Lord came forth wearing the 
crown of thorns and the purple robe. We may 
believe that the words were spoken to excite the 
pity of the Jews. Pilate had given over our Lord 
to be secourged, and had allowed his soldiers to robe 
and crown Him in mockery, but all the time he 
was anxious to save Him from death; and there 
was undoubtedly an appeal to the compassion of 
the bystanders in the words, ‘Behold the man.’ 
Probably it was to mock the Jews that the soldiers 
had robed and crowned Him who was said to have 
claimed to be their king; and Pilate himself, we 
can see, was not unwilling to deal somewhat scorn- 
fully with them. But he does not seem to have 
looked scornfully, he rather looked pitifully, on 
our Lord Himself. And when he said, ‘ Behold, 
the man!’ he was, as it were, pointing out that 
Jesus had suffered enough. But although Pilate’s 
words were those of a weak but not wholly unfeel- 
ine man who wanted to move to pity those whom 
he was afraid to send angry and revengeful from 
his judgment-seat, he was really, although all 
unconsciously, paying an act of homage to our 
‘Cord. ‘Ecce Homo.’ He was bidding men look to 
the perfect man, the incarnate Son of God, men’s 


perfect example, their Divine yet most truly 
human Redeemer. 

The scene of our Lord’s appearing in the crown 
of thorns and the purple robe is naturally one to 
appeal to artists; and many great pictures, notably 
one of the greatest and most striking of modern 
times (by Munkaesy), have borne the title ‘Ecce 
Homo !’ 

Ecce Homo is also the title of a very notable 
book by the late Sir John Seeley. The book 
cannot be discussed here. It deals with the man- 


hood of our Lord in an original and striking way, 
and does not deny, although it does not discuss, 
His Divinity. 


LiTERATURE.—Comm. on passage cited; Seeley, Ecce Homo; 
Knox Little, Perfect Life (1898), p. 140; R. J. Campbell, City 
Temple Sermons (1903), 50; Rosadi, Trial of Jesus: Farrar, 
Christ in Art, p. 384 ff. ; art. ‘Christusbilder’ in PRE3, 
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EDUCATION.—Among the Apocryphal Gospels’ 
fables of what befell during the Silent Years, there 
are some that are concerned with the school-days 
of Jesus—mostly silly and sometimes blasphemous 
stories of the sort which St. Paul brands as ‘ profane 
and old-wifish myths’ (1 Ti 47). For instance, it is 
told in Arab. Evang. Inf. xlix. that the wondrous 
Child one day had a dispute with His teacher about 
the Hebrew alphabet; and when the latter would 
have chastised Him, his impious arm was withered, 
and he died. Such stories are, of course, abso- 
lutely unhistorical ; but it is indubitable that dur- 
ing His early years at Nazareth Jesus had to do 
with school and teacher. It is mentioned incident- 
ally by St. Luke that He could read (4'°), and by 
St. John that He could write (88); and it is im- 
possible that He should have grown up without an 
education. It is not the least merit of the Jewish 
people that they recognized the value of education, 
and brought it within the reach of the poorest. 
‘Our ground,’ says Josephus,* ‘is good, and we 
work it to the utmost; but our chief ambition is 
for the education of our children.’ A father, ac- 
cording to R. Salomo,t had as well bury his son as 
neglect his instruction; and it was a saying of 
R. Judah the Holy that ‘the world exists by the 
breath of school-children.’ 

A child’s first school was his home and his first 
teachers his parents, in accordance with Dt 6% 7; 
and his instruction began very early, since youth 
was recognized as the season of opportunity. ‘He 
who learns as a lad,’ said R. Abujah, ‘ to what is 
he like? To ink written on fresh paper. And he 
who learns when old, to what is he like? To ink 
written on used paper.’+ St. Paul testifies that 
Timothy had known sacred literature ‘from his 
infancy’ (ard Bpédous), his teachers being—since 
his father was a Greek and apparently deceased— 
his grandmother Lois and his mother Eunice (2 Ti 
315 15); and Josephus says that ‘from the very 
dawn of understanding’ a Jewish child ‘learned 
the Law by heart, and had it, as it were, engraved 
on his soul.’§ It may be assumed that Joseph and 
Mary would be no less zealous than others in the 
discharge of this sacred and imperative duty. 

When he reached the age of six or seven years, || 
the boy was sent to the elementary school, which, 
since the subject of study was the Book of the 
Law, was styled the House of the Book (4éth ha- 
Sépher). This admirable institution, comparable 
to John Knox’s parish school, was attached to 
the synagogue ; and since there was a synagogue 


in every village in the land, there was also an 

* ¢, Apion. i. 12. + Wetstein on 2 Ti 315, 

t Taylor, Sayings of Fathers, iv. 27. 

§ Vita, 2. 

|| According to the ordinance of Joshua ben Gamla. Joshua 
was high priest from A.D. 63 to 65, but his ordinance was merely _ 
a reinforcement of existing requirements. Cf. Schurer, HJP 
1. ii. p. 49. 
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elementary school in every village.* The estab- 
lishment of this system of education was ascribed 
to the celebrated Simon ben Shetach, brother of 
Salome Alexandra, the queen of Alexander Jan- 
nus (B.C. 104-78), and his successor on the throne 
(B.c. 78-69). Schiirer t summarily dismisses the 
tradition with the remark that ‘this Simon ben 
Shetach is a meeting-place for all kinds of myths.’ 
Whatever be the worth of the tradition, Jose- 
phus’ reiterated ascription to Moses of, the, exceed- 
ingly thorough system of education which prevailed 
in his day, proves it no recent institution. — 

From the House of the Book such as desired to 
prosecute their studies and become teachers them- 
selves passed into the Scribal College, styled the 
House of the Midrash (béth ha-Midrash),§ where 
the great Rabbis taught. There were several of 
these colleges in Palestine. Sometimes, like the 
Christian éxkAnola (ef. 1 Co 16!, Col 41°), they met 
in an upper room in a private house,]|| but gener- 
ally in some special place. The college at Jabne, 
where R. Eleasar and R. Ishmael taught, met in a 
place called the Vineyard. The principal college 
was that of Jerusalem, and it met within the 
Temple - precincts (cf. Lk 2%), probably in the 
Temple-synagogue. The Rabbi occupied a low 
platform, and his disciples sat round him on the 
floor, ‘powdering themselves in the dust of the 
feet of the wise,’ 4]/—an arrangement which ex- 
plains St. Paul’s expression, ‘educated at the feet 
of Gamaliel’ (Ac 22%). 

The disciples were employed in the study of the 
Oral Law—the Tradition of the Elders (Mt 157), 
which in those days was regarded with even greater 
veneration than the Written Law,** and which 
until, at the earliest, the 5th cent. of our era +t 
was preserved in the memories of the Rabbis and 
orally transmitted from generation to generation. 
The method of study was Mishna, 2.e. ‘repeti- 
tion,’ tt the lesson being repeated over and over 
again until it was fixed in the memory ; and pro- 
ficiency lay in faithful reproduction of the ipsissima 
verba of the Tradition. It was a high eulogy of 
Eliezer ben Hyrcanus, a disciple of R. Johanan 
ben Zakai, when he was likened to ‘a plastered 
cistern which loses not a drop.’ §$ 

This mnemonic drill was not the sole employ- 
ment in the House of the Midrash. Whatever diffi- 
culties they felt, the disciples propounded to the 
Rabbis for elucidation. 


Often their questions were ridiculous quibbles, like that put to 
R. Levi ben Susi in connexion with Dt 259 ‘If his brother’s wife 
have lost her hands, how is she to loose his shoe?’ |} || But they 
were not always quite so trivial. One much discussed qucestio 
theologicalis was, ‘Are they few that are being saved?’ Some 
Rabbis held that ‘all Israel would have a portion in the world 
to come’; others, that as only two of all that came out of 
Egypt entered into the land of Canaan, so would it be in the 
days of the Messiah./] Another question was, ‘May a man 
divorce his wife for any cause ?’ (cf. Mt 193). The strict school 
of Shammai permitted divorce only on the ground of unfaith- 
fulness ; but that of Hillel granted greater facility, allowing a 
man to put away his wife if he hated her; if he was dissatisfied 
with her cooking ; if she went deaf or insane; if he saw another 
woman whom he fancied more. *** . 


Not being designed for a Rabbi, Jesus never 
studied at any of the Scribal Colleges ; but once 


* Lightfoot on Mt 423; ef, Lk 517. 

t Ant. tv. viii. 12; c. Apion. ii. 25. 

§ ‘The Midrash may be defined as an imaginative develop- 
ment of a thought or theme suggested by Scripture, especially 
a didactic or homiletic exposition, or an edifying religious story’ 
(Driver, LOT'6 p, 529). 

| Lightfoot on Ac 113; Taylor, Sayings of Fathers, i. 4: ‘Let 
thy house be a meeting-house for the wise.’ 

“| Taylor, Sayings of Fathers, i. 4, n. 11, 

** Lightfoot on Mt 152, 

tt See Margoliouth in Bapositor, Dec. 1904, p. 403. 
_i{ The Greek term devripwois (cf. Jer. Algas. Queest. x) is a 
literal rendering of Mishna. 

§$ Taylor, Sayings of Fathers, ii. 10. 

|| || Lightfoot on Lk 246, 

*** Tb. on Mt 531, 


t HJP 1. ii. p. 49. 


V7 7b. on Lk 1823, 


He sat at the feet of the Rabbis in the House of 
the Midrash at Jerusalem—on that memorable 
occasion when, on attaining the age of twelve years 
and becoming ‘a son of the Law,’ He for the first 
time (?) accompanied Joseph and Mary on their 
annual pilgrimage to the sacred capital to celebrate 
the Feast of the Passover. ‘ He lingered in the 
city when His parents set forth on their return 
journey, and they found Him on the third day 
after in the school of the Rabbis. ‘ Raise up many 
disciples’ was the Rabbinical maxim,* and the new 
recruit would be welcome when He took His place 
among the disciples. He was ‘sitting in the midst 
of the Teachers, both listening to them and ques- 
tioning them’ (Lk 2“), and evincing an intelligence 
which amazed thei. 

There prevailed in early times a singularly unhappy miscon- 
ception, that the Holy Child was confounding the wise men by 
an exhibition of Divine wisdom. The Arab. Evang. Inf. (l.-lii.) 
declares that He was puzzling them with questions about 
theology, astronomy, physics, metaphysics, and anatomy, 
‘things which the mind of no creature could reach’; and 
Origen says: ‘He was questioning the Teachers ; and because 
they could not answer, He Hiniself was answering the questions 
which He asked.’ ‘He was questioning the Teachers, not that 
He might learn aught, but that by questioning He might 
instruct them.’ + This is rank Docetism, and is refuted by the 
Evangelist’s testimony that ‘Jesus made progress in wisdom 
and age’ (%aizie) (Lk 252), as it were, pari passu. He had 
a human education. His mind grew even as His body. 

It made Jesus an object of disdain in the eyes 
of the rulers that He had never attended a Rab- 
binical College. They called Him ‘a Samaritan,’ 
which was a nickname that they had for one who 
had never sat at the feet of the Rabbis.t At the 
same time they could not deny that He had a 
knowledge of the things of God far transcending 
their theological lore. Again and again He en- 
countered the wise men of Israel in debate, and 
worsted them on their own proper field (cf. Mk 
[O28 33 Mp oot eM be Et te 
And once, when they heard Him discoursing in the 
Temple-court, they marvelled whence He had de- 
rived His wisdom. ‘ How,’ they asked, ‘hath this 
man learning, though he hath not studied?’ (Jn 
7°). His wisdom flowed from a higher source. The 
lofty truths which they were blindly groping after 
and ignorantly reasoning about, the Father had 
revealed to Him (ef. Jn 5°). 

All the vaunted wisdom of the Rabbis Jesus 

held in very slight esteem. It was not indeed His 
manner to despise the searchings of earnest souls 
after the knowledge of God, but the theology of 
His day was the very arrogance of ignorance, and 
blinded its votaries to the truth. It is a pathetic 
fact that nothing so effectually prevented the re- 
cognition of Jesus by the men of Jerusalem as 
their fancied knowledge of the things of God. 
Bred in an atmosphere of disputation, they were 
all controversialists, and at every turn they would 
raise some theological objection to His claims. 
Once, when some wondered if He were the Messiah, 
others answered that His origin was known, and, 
according to the Rabbinical teaching, the Messiah 
would appear suddenly, none would know whence, 
like a serpent by the way or a treasure-trove (Jn 
720-27. oa 4lf. ; 7 , . 
] ; ef. v.7'). Again it was objected that He 
testified concerning Himself; and it was a Rab- 
binical maxim that a@ man’s testimony concerning 
himself was invalid (Jn 8'8).¢ Thus it fared with * 
the Messiah when He made His appeal to the men 
of Jerusalem. Their minds were fenced by an im- 
penetrable barrier of theological prejudice. It was 
otherwise in Galilee. Among the unsophisticated 
folk of that despised province the gospel gained 
a fair hearing and a ready welcome. All the 
Apostles save Judas were Galileans. ‘I thank 

* Taylor, Savings of Fathers, i 1. 

tin Lue. Hom. xviii, xix. 


Wetstein on Jn 848, 
§ Cf. Wetstein on Jn 531, : * 
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thee, Father, Lord of heaven and earth,’ said 
Jesus, petals when He was leaving Jerusalem, 
rejected by her wise men (Jn 10° #°),* «that thou 
didst hide these things from wise and understand- 
ing, and didst reveal them to babes’ (Mt 11%), 

It is important to take account of this. Does it 
not explain a difficulty which has been felt in con- 
nexion with the Fourth Gospel? St. John repre- 
sents Jesus as a controversialist absolutely unlike 
the gracious Teacher of the Synoptists; and it has 
been alleged that these representations are incom- 
patible. If Jesus spoke as the Synoptists report, 
He cannot have spoken after the Johannine fashion. 
But the difference is really a mark of verisimilitude. 
Jesus had different audiences in Galilee and in 
Jerusalem. ‘1’o the simple people of the north He 
spoke the language of the heart, and couched His 
teaching in parable and poetry; but in Jerusalem 
He had to do with men whose minds were steeped 
in theology, and He met them on their own 
ground, talked to them in their own language, 
and encountered them with their own weapons. 
He adapted His teaching to His audiences. See, 
further, art. BoyHOopD. 

LITERATURE.—Schurer, HJP m1. ii. p. 44ff.; art. on ‘ Educa- 
tion’ in Hastings’ DB and in Encyc. Bibdlica. 

DAVID SMITH. 

EGG.—See ANIMALS, p. 66°. 


EGYPT.—The Gospel narrative comes into con- 
tact with the land of Egypt at one point alone, 
and then only incidentally, in a manner which 
seems to have exercised no influence and left no 
trace upon the course of sacred history. The 
record, moreover, is confined to the first of the 
Evangelists, and is by him associated with the 
fulfilment of prophecy, as one of the links which 
drew together the ancient Hebrew Scriptures and 
the life of our Lord. The narrative is simple and 
brief. St. Matthew relates that Joseph, in obedi- 
ence to the command of God, conveyed by an 
angel in a dream, took refuge in Egypt with the 
child and His mother from the murderous inten- 
tions of Herod the king (Mt 2). The return to 
Palestine, again at the bidding of an angel of the 
Lord in a dream, is described (v.!**-). Joseph, how- 
ever, feared to enter Judea because of Archelaus, 
Herod’s son and successor; and in obedience to a 
second vision directed his course to Galilee, and 
settled at Nazareth (v.™!-). 

To St. Matthew it would appear that the chief 
interest of the history lies in its relation to OT 
prophecy. Both movements, the Flight and the 
Return to Nazareth, are described as fulfilments 
of the word spoken ‘through the prophet’ (v.1°), or 
‘through the prophets’ (v.”*). In the first instance 
the passage quoted is Hos 11! ‘When Israel was 
a child, then [I loved him, and called my son out 
of Egypt’ (325 -neip onsen, LXX 7a réxva adrod, 
‘his, z.e. Israel’s, children’), Hosea recalls the de- 
liverance and mercies of the past (cf. G. A. Smith, 
Twelve Prophets, in loc.); the Evangelist sees 
history repeating itself in a new exodus, which, 
like the earlier departure from Egypt, signalizes 
the beginning of a new national life, and is the 
promise and pledge of Divine favour. Egypt, 
therefore, to the narrator is no mere ‘ geographical 
expression.’ The name recalls the memories of a 
glorious past, when Israel’s youth was guided and 
sustained by the miracles of Divine interposition. 
And to him it is significant of much that this land 
should thus be brought into connexion with the 
birth of a new era for the people, in the Person of 


* Mt. and Lk. Pia this logion in different connexions, neither 


suitable (Mt 1125-27= Lk 1021.22), It is probably one of the 
fugitive fragments which the Synoptists have preserved of the 
Judean ministry. It is remarkably Johannine. Cf. Jn. 335 138 
“118 646. 65 1015, 


a greater Son, in whom he saw the fulfilment of 


the best hopes and brightest anticipations of Israel’s 
ancient prophets. 


_The narrative of the Evangelist. is absolutely 
simple and unadorned, and amounts to little more 
than a mention of the journey into Egypt made 
under Divine direction. No indication is given 
either of the locality or duration of the stay in 
the country. The impression conveyed, however, 
is that the visit was not prolonged.* "Had the case 
been otherwise, it would hardly have failed to find 
mention in the other Synoptic Gospels, if not in 
St. John. The absence, therefore, of further 
record is hardly sufficient ground for throwing 
doubt upon the reality of the incident itself. 

ae ; ‘ 

This brief statement is supplemented and ex- 
panded in the Apocryphal Gospels with a wealth 
of descriptive detail. The fullest accounts are 
found, as might be expected, in the Gospel of the 
Infancy, and the Gospel of pseudo- Matthew (see 
Hastings’ DB, Extra Vol. p. 430 ff.). 

In the Gospel of the Infancy (ch. ix. f.), Joseph and Mary with 
the Child set out for Egypt at cock-crow, and reach a great city 
and temple with an idol to whose shrine the other idols of Egypt 
send gifts. There they find accommodation in a hospital dedi- 
cated to the idol, and a great commotion is caused by their 
entrance. The people of the land send to the idol to inquire 
the reason of the commotion, and are told that an ‘occult god’ 
has come, who alone is worthy of worship, because he is truly 
Son of God. Thereupon the idol falls prostrate, and all the 
people run together at the sound. The following chapter 
narrates the healing of the three-year-old son of the priest of 
the idol, who is possessed by many demons, and whose sickness 
is described in terms similar to those used of the Gadarene 
demoniac (Lk 827, Mk 52-5), Thereafter Joseph and Mary depart, 
being afraid lest the Egyptians should burn them to death be- 
cause of the destruction of the idol. Passing on their way they 
twice meet with robbers in the desert. In the first instance the 
robbers flee on their approach, and a number of captives are 
liberated. At a considerably later stage of their journey (ch. 
xxiii.) two bandits are encountered, whose names are given as 
Titus and Dumachus, the former of whom bribes his companion 
not to molest Joseph and Mary; and the child Jesus foretells 
His crucifixion at Jerusalem thirty years later with these two 
robbers, and that Titus shall precede Him into Paradise. On 
the road the travellers have passed through many cities, at 
which a demoniac woman, a dumb bride, a leprous girl who 
accompanies them on their journey, and many others have 
been healed. Finally, they come to Memphis (ch. xxv.), where 


‘they see the Pharaoh, and remain three years, during which 


period Jesus works many miracles ; returning at the end of the 
three years to Palestine, and by direction of an angel making 
their home at Nazareth. 

In a similar strain the Gospel of pseudo-Matthew (ch. xvii. ff.) 
records the number of attendants, with riding animals, a waggon, 
pack-oxen and asses, sheep and rams, that set out with Joseph 
and Mary from Judea. In a cave where they had stopped to 
rest they are terrified by dragons, which, however, worship the 
child Jesus; and lions and other wild beasts escort them on 
their way through the desert. A palm-tree bends down its 
boughs that Mary may pluck the fruit; and as a reward a 
branch of it is carried by an angel to Paradise. A spring also 
breaks forth from its roots for the refreshment of man and 
beast. And the long thirty days’ journey into Egypt is miracu- 
lously shortened into one. The name of the Egyptian city to 
which they come is said to be Sotines within the borders of 
Hermopolis, and there, in default of any acquaintance from 
whom to seek hospitality, they take refuge in the temple, called 
the ‘capitol.’ The 355 idols of the temple, to which divine 
honours were daily paid, fall prostrate, and are broken in pieces ; 
and Affrodosius, the governor of the town, coming with an 
army, at sight of the ruined idols worships the child Jesus, 
and all the people of the city believe in God through Jesus 
Christ. Afterwards Joseph iscommanded to return into the land 
of Judah. Nothing, however, is said of the actual journey, but. 
a narrative of events ‘in Galilee’ follows, beginning with the 
fourth year of Christ’s age. : . ; 

According to the Gospel of Thomas, ch. i. ff. (Latin, Tisch. Evv. 
Apoer. p. 156ff.), Jesus was two years old on entering Egypt. 
He and His parents found hospitality in the, house of a widow, 
where they remained for a year, at the close of which they 
were expelled because of a miracle wrought by Jesus in bringing 
a dry and salted fish to life. A similar fate overtakes them 
subsequently in being driven from the city. The angel directs 
Mary to return, and she goes with the child to Nazareth. 
The History of Joseph, ch. viii.f., states the duration of the 
stay in Egypt as a whole year, and names Nazareth as the city 
in which Jesus and His parents lived after their return into the 
land of Israel. 


The Flight of the Holy Family into Egypt has 
been at all times a favourite subject for the exercise 


* Herod’s death (Mt 219) would appear to have occurred not 
long after the ‘ Massacre of the Innocents’ in Bethlehem. 
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of Christian art. William Blake, Charles Holroyd, 
Eugene Girardet, Anthony van Dyke, Wilham 
Dobson, and many others have painted the scenes 
by the way with a circumstance and detail which 
are indebted, where not wholly imaginary, to the 
accounts of the Apoeryphal Gospels. The reality 
would doubtless differ widely from the tranquil 
and easy conditions under which it has usually 
been depicted, and from which most readers have 
formed their mental conceptions of the event. The 
simple reticence of the Gospel narrative is in strik- 
ing contrast to the luxuriance and prodigality of 
miracle of the Apocryphal story. All that can be 
affirmed with certainty is that the flight would be 
conducted in haste and with the utmost secrecy, 
and probably for the most part under cover of 
night. See also FLIGHT. 

LiTkRATURE.—I’or notes on the Gospel narrative see the Com- 
mentaries on St. Matthew; and for the Apocryphal additions to 
the history, Tischendorf’s Evangelia Apocrypha, Leipzig, 1853. 
Certain features in the latter appear to betray Buddhist relations 
or parentage. For some account of the treatment of the subject 


in art, see Farrar, Christ in Art, pp. 263-273. _ 
A. 8. GEDEN. 
EIGHTH DAY.—On the eighth day after birth, 
as is well known, Jewish male infants received the 
rite of circumcision, and, at all events by the time 
of our Lord, their proper name also, in memory of 
the change in Abraham’s name (see Hastings’ DB, 
art. ‘Circumcision’). Accordingly St. Luke records 
the fact that both Jesus Christ (2?!) and His fore- 
runner John the Baptist (1°) were circumcised 
and named on the eighth day (cf. Ph3°, Ac 7° etc.) ; 
for thus it became them ‘ to fulfil all righteousness’ 
(2.e. to observe all the requirements of the ancient 
Law in the spirit as well as in the letter). See, 
further, art. CIRCUMCISION. C. L. FELTOE. 


ELDER.—In the Gospels the term ‘elder’ (rpec- 
Burepos) does not occur in the later Christian sense, 
denoting an officer of the Church (as in Ac 14% 
20 eit lo arouse leer.) ne hesGospelsotnst, 
John the word occurs only once, and that in the 
doubtful passage concerning the adulteress (Jn 8%), 
where it has not any official sense, but simply 
means older in years. In the Synoptics there is 
more frequent use, mostly in the otticial sense. 
The few cases of unofficial meaning of the term 
are: Lk 15”, where it describes the ‘elder brother’ 
in the parable of the Prodigal; and Mt 152, Mk 
7% 5, where it means ‘the elders’ of a former age, 
the men of old from whom customs and maxims 
are handed down. In all the other passages (Mt 
1621 9123 263+ 47. 57. 59 971.3. 12. 20. aN Mk 831 1)" 1438- Bos ji 
97? 201 2252) the term ‘elders’—invariably plural— 
bears the official meaning current among the Jews 
of our Lord’s time. What is that meaning? 

In the OT and Apoer. there is frequent mention 
of ‘elders’ in the official sense (see, ¢.g., Gn 507, 
Bx 31618) Liv 4) Nu 11) Dt 31%, Jos 20%, Je 8, 
VS 16%, 25 5% 1K 207, Ezr 5°, Ezk 81, Jth 62, 
1 Mac 7°3 11%, Sus® "8 etc.). From a study of these 
and similar passages it appears that in all the 
history of Israel, from the Egyptian bondage down 
to the time of Christ, ‘elders’ appear as an official 
class ; but the descriptions and statements are not 
explicit enough to give a definite idea of how they 
were appointed to office, or of their exact func- 
tions. It is not improbable that they were chosen 
as representatives of the people; and the duties of 
the office appear to have been threefold—advisory, 
executive, Judicial. Further, there is a distinction 
between local ‘elders’ (those of a city) and ‘the 
elders of Israel,’ ‘elders of the congregation,’ 
‘elders of the people,’ as they are variously called. 
We are now to inquire how far this OT use of the 
word is illustrated in that of the Gospels. 

; One passage only (Lk 78) seems to indieate the 
local ‘elders’—those of Capernanm, the scene of 
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the event described ; and even here the turn of the 
expression, ‘elders of the Jews,’ might possibly 
point to national ‘elders’ present or resident at 
Capernaum. But on the whole it seems more 
natural to take the term here in its local sense. 
In all the remaining passages cited above, the 
reference is to the national ‘elders.’ From Vit- 
ringa (de Synag. Vet. U1. i. 1) downwards, NT 
scholars have held with apparent unanimity that 
the term designates the members of the Sanhedrin 
(wh. see). This view is sustained by the connexion 
and association of the term,—usually with ‘scribes’ 
and ‘chief priests, —and by Lk 2266 where the 
Sanhedrin is called ‘the presbytery,’ or assembly 
of ‘elders’ (xpeoBurépov, cf. Ac 22°), There are 
various forms of expression: sometimes ‘elders’ 
simply, and sometimes ‘elders of the people,’ com. 
monly associated with ‘chief priests and scribes. 
This is held by some to indicate that there were 
three orders or grades in the Sanhedrin, the 
‘elders’ being the lay element, or representatives 
of the people. This may be the case, but is at 
best only an inference, neither contradicted ner 
supported. 


LITERATURE.—Hastings’ DB, art. ‘ Elder,’ and the lit. there 
mentioned; Jewish Encyc. and lit.; Grimm-Thayer, Lexicon 
of the NT’; Cremer, Biblico-Theo!. Lez.; Vitringa, de Syn. 
Vet.; Schiirer, HJ P ; Morrison, The Jews under Roman Rule ; 
Weiss, Life of Christ ; Edersheim, Life and Times. 

E. C. DARGAN. 


ELEAZAR.—An ancestor of Jesus, Mt 1. 


ELECT, ELECTION (éxr\éyeo@at, éxNexrds, éxory7). 
—Though we have no reference in the Gospels to 
any conscious effort on the part of the writers to 
grasp the significance of the Divine action in choos- 
ing and rejecting the human objects of His favour 
and the instruments of His will, we have sufficiently 
explicit statements, incidentally valuable, to show 
clearly that they inherited the OT conceptions on 
this question. The self-identification of Jesus 
with the ideal Servant of Jehovah (Lk 418 =Ts 611) 
at the outset of His public ministry at once widens 
the scope of the povelntion of His Father’s elective 
activity, and emphasizes the profound depths in 
human-Divine istueciane to which this activit 
in the freedom of its manifestation has penetrated. 
Once again, in what may without exaggeration be 
called the most critical moment of Jesus’ public 
life, when suffering and death (Lk 98!) assumed 
large proportions in His sight, the revelation of His 
position as the elect of God (6 vids wou 6 éxNedeyuevos, 
v.*) not only assured His fearful disciples, but 
strengthened Himself in His often-expressed con- 
viction that the consciousness of His eternal Son- 
ship was well founded. 


The variant reading 6 ixAcreyuéves instead of 6 dyernrés (Mk 97 
=Mt 175) is generally recognized as the genuine one, not only 
on account of the high authority of 8 and B, but also because, 
according to an obvious canon of textual criticism, it is the 
more likely reading of the two (see Scrivener’s Introd. to the 
Criticism of the ND, ii, 247%. cf., however, Nestle’s Criticism 
of the Greek NT2, p. 52, and art. ‘Ascension of Isaiah’ in 
Hastings’ DB, vol. ii. p. 5018). The Matthwan and Markan ver- 
sions bear evident traces of assimilation to the voice at Jesus’ 
baptism. In this connexion it is important to remember how 
fully Jesus recognized that His position as the elect Son involved 
the fulfilment (éwea?.ev rAxpodv, Lk 931) by Him of conditions fore- 
ordained as inseparable from His earthly life (cf. Lk 922 1333 247 
in each of which places is found St. Luke’s favourite and em. 
phatic de; see also Mk 831, Mt 1721). The determining factor in 
the free choice (ef. eZouciay Exw Oeiver adriv, x7 A., Jn 1018) by 
Jesus of the cross as the crowning act of His self-abnegation 
was its absolute necessity (ody) ratre au raleiv, Lk 2426), The 
ultimate synthesis of these apparently irreconcilable hypotheses 
may elude the keenest observation, but the reflexion that, in 
acting as He did, Jesus was fulfilling conditions which lie at the 
root of all well-ordered moral and spiritual activity (cf. Experiev 
aura, He 210; aigesrcy, 217) will serve to remind us of a sphere 
where these seeming contradictions are discovered to be pro- 
foundly at one, both in their origin and in the end at which they 
aim. It is noteworthy that St. Luke not only gives the burden 
of the conversation between Jesus and His heavenly Visitants ; 
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Se 


he also implies that Jesus was there informed in detail of the 
character of the death which He was about to suffer (cuveAcAouy 
ate . . . tAsyov Tiy Eodoy avrod, 930f-), 

How universally the title of ‘the Elect’ or ‘the 
Elect One had become identified with that of ‘the 
Christ’ is best seen in the contemptuous irony of 
the scoffing rulers who mocked on the day of the 
Crucifixion. The demonstrative otros and the titu- 
lar 6 ék\exrés combine to mark the emphasis with 
which they rejected the Messianic claims of Jesus ; 
and not only the claims, but the foundation upon 
which those claims rested (ef. Lk 23%). It is re- 
markable that St. Luke seems to be the only NT 
writer who has adopted the use of the word as a 
designation, strictly speaking, of the Messiah (cf., 
however, the variant reading 6 éxAexrés in the 
Baptist’s testimony to Jesus, Jn 1 WH). This 
statement is not affected by St. Matthew’s quota- 
tion from Isaiah (42'), who may be regarded as the 
originator of the title. Here we have the idea in 
prominence, but by way of interpretation rather 
than by direct statement (cf. his use of the verb 
npériza, Mt 1238, instead of the merely descriptive 
6 éxXexés ov of Is 42!), 

The only other writing of a late date in which ‘the Elect One 
appears as a Messianic title is the Book of Enoch, which seems 
to have been the chief means of popularizing its use. Indeed, it 
would be interesting to trace the influence of that work in this, 
as well as in other respects, upon the Gospels of the NT. Of the 
many names by which the coming Messiah is designated there, 
the favourite one seems to be ‘the Elect One’ (see 405 453f. 492. 4 
513.5 526. 9 554 615. 8. 10 621), and on a couple of occasions this is 
joined with another word or words which are equivalent to a 
vharacterization of the conditions upon which His election to 
the Messiahship rests (‘the righteous and elect one,’ 536; ‘the 
elect one of righteousness and faith,’ 396 [see The Book of Enoch, 
R. H. Charles’ ed. pp. 106-186]). A somewhat fantastic repre- 
sentation of the method by which the Divine election of Jesus 
was consummated occurs in Hermas, where the servant elected 
by his lord (éxAcZaseevos dovAcv tive sicrev, x.7.A.), after having 
approved himself as a zealous guardian of his master’s interests, 
is chosen by the latter (were rod ryeduaros kyiou Ante xoivwviov) 
to occupy the position of ‘ great power and lordship.’ Whatever 
we may think of the orthodoxy of this teaching, it is at least 
interesting as showing how completely the habits of thought in 
the early Church were dominated by this aspect of the Incarna- 
tion, and how men strove by the aid of reason to harmonize the 
ideas underlying the titles of ‘Servant’ and ‘Son’ (see Sim. 5, 
{.-vi.). 

As the Christological ideas of the early Church 
begin to emerge and to crystallize, we find this one 
holding a firm place, while at the same time another 
equally emphatic conception begins to assert itself. 
The election, by God, of Jesus was held to be a 
means to a wider end—the establishment of a chosen 
body which should exhibit on earth the graces and 
virtues of Him in and through whom their election 
was accomplished (cf. 1 P 2%, where the writer’s 
insistence on the profound oneness of Jesus and His 
people is fundamentally and essentially Pauline, 
though he elaborates no argument to prove what 
he states ; cf. éfedééaro quads ev ait@, Eph 14). 

‘The fundamental conception of Jesus dominating everything 
was, according to the OT, that God had chosen Him and through 
Him the Church. God had chosen Him and made Him to be 
both Lord and Christ. He had made over to Him the work of 
setting up the Kingdom,’ etc. (Harnack, Dogmengeschichte, Eng. 
tr. vol. i. p. 81). ‘The Christian community must be conceived 
as a communion resting on a divine election’ (1b. p. 148). 

We must not forget, however, that this Divine 
election has its roots struck deep in the election 
which issued in the Incarnation, and that, apart 
from the latter, which is the rationale and guarantee 
of the former, we cannot believe in the existence of 
“an elect race’ (vets 6¢ yévos éxdexrév, 1 P 2%). This 
was apprehended very soon by the Fathers of the 
Cite. who never separate the idea of the elec- 


tion of Jesus from that of the community (6 éxegd- 
pevos Tov Kupiov “Inooty Xpiordv Kal jas ov avrov, 
«.T.»., Clem. Rom. Ep. ad Cor. Ixiv. ; cf. also the 
Paulinism 6 Aads by Hroluacey ev TSO HyaTnyuevy avrod, 


Ep. of Barnabas iii. 6). While it is recognized that 
the ultimate Author of all elective purpose is God 
the Father, it is agreed that the active Agent in 
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giving expression to the Divine decree is the Son, 
apart from whom (ed ui 60 éuod, Jn 146) it is not 
only impossible for men to approach God, but even 
to hear the voice of that calling («djcews érovpaviou, 
He 3}, cf. 12%) which He addresses to them in Christ 
(6 KaNeoas duds . . . ev Xpor@, 1 P 5”), and which, 
when heard, is the antecedent condition of their 
election (ef. 2 P 1°; see of KAnrol Kat éxNexrol Kat 
miotol, Rev. 1734), 

Tt will scarcely be contended that there is any practical differ- 
ence in the Christology of those who speak of an election diz 
Xpierov, and of those who in the same connexion use the phrase 
& Xporw. Weare able, perhaps, to see in the former expression 
an emphatic assertion of the delegated activity of Christ who 
prepares ‘for Himself’ a people (atrds aura tov Acdy tov xacsvey 
eroimacay erideién, Barn. v. 7, cf. xiv. 6) whose prerogatives and 
position shall be in correspondence with His royal priesthood, 
and with the Sonship to which He was chosen (1 P 24-9, Rey 206 
16; cf. He 774 drapaBaroy ry ispwotsyv, Ro 81417 odro: vio) Ueow 
figiv . . . cuvxAnpovowos O08 Xpiorou, x.7.A.). 

Nor is the teaching of Jesus Himself devoid of 
references to those chosen by God out of mankind 
‘as vessels made to honour’ (cf. 2 Ti 27!, Ro 91), 
He aan tells us that ‘the elect’ have an in- 
fluence in the Divine government of the world 
which makes for mercy and pity and salvation. 
The awful scenes accompanying the destruction of 
Jerusalem would result in the annihilation of its 
doomed inhabitants, were it not that, ‘for the sake 
of his chosen,’ the Lord (some of the old Latin 
versions read Deus) had determined to cut short 
the duration of that period (cf. Mk 132=Mt 24”, 
in both of which passages occurs the verb xodoBodr, 
found nowhere else in the NT, showing the inter- 
dependence of the two authors, although the forms 
of the verb in both places are not the same). St. 
Luke does not make any mention in this part of 
his record of the elect, but curiously enough he 
makes a reference to the vengeance of God being 
wreaked (juépar éxduxjoews, Lk 2177) on the un- 
fortunate city, which reminds us of the words of 
Jesus contained in another poise in the same 
Gospel. Jesus there is said to speak of God 
‘avenging his elect’ (6 d¢ Oeds od wh Toinon Thy éx- 
diknow tay éxrexTGy avrot, Lk 187). It may be Pee 
missible to conjecture that St. Luke omitted to 
mention Jesus’ reference to the elect in the former 
context because of the promise implied in the 
interrogatory sentence just quoted. On the other 
hand, it is possible that a displacement has occurred 
in the text, with the result that we have a double 
reference to God’s activity on behalf of His chosen, 
each being suitable to the textual position it 
occupies. The subject of the prayers of those who 
appeal (rév Bodvrwy aire) ‘day and night’ is that, 
in the first place, they may be delivered from in- 
justice ; and, secondly, that they may soon see the 
vengeance of God active on their behalf against 
those who oppress them (cf. éxdlxynody we dd rod ayri- 
dlxov pov, Lk 18°, where the first idea is prominent ; 
and éxdiceis . . . €k TOV, x.T.A., Rev 6, in which 
the second thought is emphasized; cf. also the 
reference to the cry of Abel’s blood for vengeance, 
ef. He 12%=Gn 4). It is possible that, by in- 
terpreting the cry of the elect in this twofold sense, 
we are able to obtain a clearer idea of the meaning 
of the ‘longsuffering’ of God with regard to them 
(uaxpoOupetr ex’ avrois). The ambiguity of the ex- 
pression is mitigated if we remember that the 

yatience of God is needed even by His elect, whose 
insistent (cf. @wv7 peyddn, Rev 6, and qpépas kat 
vuxrés, Lk 187) appeal for vengeance on their 
enemies and oppressors is not in harmony with the 
voice of that blood by which they were redeemed 
(aiua pavricwod, He 12*4). Much more, of course, 
does the patient waiting of God, sometimes 
amounting even to seeming tardiness, reveal His 
tenderness when exemplified in the case of those 
who torment His elect (és tives Bpadurijra nyotyrar, 
2p 3°). Arising out of this thought we are not 
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surprised to find on more than one occasion that 
not only is it insufficient for their final acceptance 
that men should be ‘ called’ (cf. the contrast rodXol 
kAnrol and éAlyou éxdexTol, Mb OPA). for this is in 
harmony with much of Jesus’ teaching elsewhere 
(cf. Mt 7% 8 etc.), but that there is even a danger 
that the elect may lose that to and for which they 
were chosen (see . . . dmomhavay . . . Tovs €xhekTous, 
Mk 132, cf. Mt 2474; ef dwarév can hardly be an 
implied assertion of the impossibility of success 
attending the efforts of the false teachers to lead 
astray the elect; it rather refers to that object 
which they had in view). Another and a further 
condition must be fulfilled before the chosen 
of God may claim the salvation to which they 
were elected (. . . riy jrowmacuérvny juty Baoidrelav 
amd KaraBodfs Kécuov, Mt 25%4; cf. 20%, He 117%). 
On more than one occasion Jesus insists on the 
necessity of endurance or perseverance up to the 
very end of their experiences (6 Umopelvas.. . 
cwohcerat, Mk 138=Mt 2438; cf. Mt 10”, Eph 61), 
and, on the other hand, we are justified in apply- 
ing to this place His warning, which He gave to 
those whose joy in receiving the gospel message 
was but a transitory (rpécKaipos, Mt 1377°=Mk 47") 
emotion. Of a like nature is the incidental re- 
mark of the seer of the Apocalypse, that Jesus’ 
companions in His warfare with ‘the beast’ are 
those who not only were called and elected, but 
whose calling and election had been crowned by 
their enduring faithfulness (rirot, Rey 174). We 
are thus able to appreciate the anxiety of later 
Christian writers, who emphasized this part of 
Jesus’ teaching, and who reminded their readers 
that their entrance into the eternal kingdom of 
Jesus was conditioned by their enduring zeal ; for 
in this way alone their ‘calling’ and ‘election’ 
were made stable and lasting and certain (8eBalay 
budy thy KMjow Kal éxNoyhv moetcbar, 2P 1, cf. 
He 3%). 

That Jesus held firmly by the Jewish belief in 
the election of that race to spiritual privilege, is 
evidenced by many signs both in His teaching and 
His methods of work. Itis true that His words are 
in perfect harmony with the Baptist’s scornful warn- 
ing against that foolish pride of birth which leaves 
out of sight the responsibility involved by privilege 
(cf. Mt 3% and Jn 8*-). At the same time, He is 
no less ready to assert the claims of His fellow- 
countrymen to the rights which were theirs as the 
Divinely chosen people (7 cwrnpla ex Trav “Lovdalwy 
éorly, Jn 4%; cf. tov dprov trav réxvav, Mt 15%), 
The sting of His bitter denunciation of con- 
temporary religionists lay in His recognition of 
their spiritual position, and of the fact that they 
of right were the teachers of the people (émi rs 
Mucéws kabédpas, Mt 237, ef. v.13"), tf spite of 


many disappointing eae He was again and 


again amazed at the lack of faith.and spiritual 
insight amongst ‘Israelites’ (Mt 8!=Lk 79; Jn 32, 
ef. Mk 6%), and His pathetic lament over the de- 
caying Jerusalem shows how eagerly He had hoped 
to make the Jewish nation realize its ancient place 
as the ‘first-begotten’ in the family of His Father 
(Ex 4”, Jer 31°, cf. He 12%). His activity in this 
direction betrays itself both in His words which 
incidentally express His feelings (des mp&rov x op- 
TacOnvar ra réxva, Mk 777, Mt 15%), and in His 
deliberate instructions to His disciples to confine 
their missionary labours ‘to the lost sheep of the 
house of Israel” (Mt 108). We are, however, bound 
to remember that St. Matthew alone records this 
restriction, and that there are some evidences of 
the abandonment of its strict enforeement even by 
Jesus Himself (Jn 4°42, ef. Ac 18 814%), 

_ Though Jesus felt Himself foreed to recognize, 
in the attitude of the Pharisees and lawyers of 
His day, the failure of God’s people to realize the 
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Divine purpose in them, He also recognizes no less 
distinctly that, according to that purpose, theirs 
was a high destiny (. . . Thy BovAny Tov Geod HOérngay 
els éavrovs, Lk 72°[cf. for the use of BovAj in this 
sense Ac 2 428 207, Eph 14, He 6'7]), and it seems 
as if at times His realization of what this people 
might have become, and His keen disappointment 
at their actual achievement, led Him into speaking 
disparagingly of those who were outside the J ewish 
covenant (cf. the contrast buets . . . qpets, Jn re 
which is the verbal expression of a contrast running 
through the whole narrative [see Westcott, Gospel 
of St. John, ad loc.]; cf. also the privilege involved 
in the word zp&rov as well as the harsh contrast 
réxva [radia]. . . xuvdpea, Mk 77%). 

We may here note that St. Matthew has preserved several 
fragments which deal with the claim of Israel as God’s people 
to be the sole recipients of the gospel message (Mt 105f 23 1524 
232f.), though he also records sayings of Jesus which conflict with 
this (2414 2819, cf. Mk 1310 1117 149 1615, Lk 2447). Perhaps the 
most. striking instance of these just referred to is that in which 
Jesus avers, as His reason for the evangelization of Israel alone, 
that His ‘coming’ is imminent, and that no time is to be lost, 
because, in any event, the work will not be completed before 
that occurrence (. . . tas £A0y 6 vies rot &vOparov, Mt 10%). It is 
evident that whatever may have been the case with regard to 
Jesus’ actual knowledge of the date of His parousia, those who 
heard His words understood Him to mean that it would take 
place soon (cf. zai rove, Mk 1326, Lk 2127, Mt 24205 03 wx raperba 
% yeved airy tws savte yivyras, Lk 2132, see 1 Th 41bif.), More- 
over, the Evangelists seem to have established an intimate con- 
nexion in the consciousness of early Christianity between His 
second coming and the preaching of His gospel to ‘the cities of 
Israel’ (Ac 326, Ro 116; see Edersheim, Life and Times, i. 644 ff. ; 
ef. also O. Holtzmann, Leben Jesu, Eng. tr. pp. 160, 301, etc.). 
‘It might, of course, be objected, that the idea of the universality 
of the judgment leaves no sufficient reason for restricting the 
disciples’ work to the Jewish people, and that the heathen were 
perhaps even in more urgent need of the disciples’ preaching 
than the Jews, since to the latter had been given the Law and 
the Prophets. The justness of the objection may be granted. 
But against it we have set the belief in the election of Israel,’ 
etc. (O. Holtzmann, op. cit. p. 279 n.1). His own assertion 
with the limiting words «i «% (Mt 15°4) is strongly emphatic as 
to His conviction with regard to the Divine favour towards 
Israel. ‘The saying of Jesus to His disciples at the last supper, 
that they, to whom He committed His kingdom which He had 
received from His Father, would be beside Him . . . sitting on 
thrones, judging the twelve tribes of Israel (Lk 2229f), indicates 
that He viewed the activity of His disciples, and therefore 
also their future judicial function, as primarily extending to 
the people of Israel. Also when Jesus spoke of a coming of the 
heathen from the east and west . . . He was thereby thinking 
of an ingathering . . . which, as a whole, consisted of native 
Israelites’ (Wendt, Lehre Jesu, Eng. tr. ii. 349 f.). 


Not only do we find Jesus recognizing and acting 
upon the OT conception of the national election of 
Israel—that preferentialtreatment which His fellow- 
countrymen claimed as of right—though He re- 
minded them from time to time that in order to a 
genuine Abrahamic descent it was necessary to 
cultivate an ethical and spiritual likeness to their 
great forefather, which would alone complete their 
title to the promises made to them through him 
(ef. the smphied contrast between physical and 
spiritual descent in the words onrépua and réxva, 
Jn 8%. 8; cf, Lk 38=Mt 3°). Jesus also Himself, in 
establishing His Kingdom amongst men, proceeds 
along lines exactly parallel to these. He assumes 
to Himself the right to select certain instruments 
whereby His designs may be furthered and ulti- 
mately accomplished. As He was the Chosen and 
Sent of His Father, so He is delegated to choose 
and send others, who were to be the few through 
whom God’s work upon the many was to be accom- 
plished (cf. Jn 1738 207 1338 ete.). It is true that at 
times Jesus speaks of His disciples as His Father’s 
choice and possession (col #oav, Jn 17°), and that 
they are His by His Father’s gift (uot adrods Swxas 
17° 9; ef. cal rd éud wavra od eorw xalTa od éud, v.10) 
At the same time He is no less emphatic in His de- 
clarations that they are His own elect, the result 
of His own discriminating choice (éya efeNeEduny buds 
€k Tod Kécmov, In 15; ef, éym olda rivas éfedXeEduny, 
13'8), Our knowledge of Jesus’ acquaintance with 
the characters of His disciples prior to their selec- 
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tion by Him, is too scanty to permit us to judge 
accurately of His methods ; but from the fact that 
they were for the most part natives of that part of 
Galilee where His earliest activity displayed itself, 
and that some of them were antecedently disciples 
of the Baptist, we are led to conclude that He pos- 
sessed sutlicient individual acquaintanceship to 
warrant His choice (cf. Mk 1) Mt 418" Lk 5lt 
see Jn 1*#-). He seems, moreover, to have felt a 
heavy weight of responsibility on their account, 
and in the review of His work towards the end of 
His life, He seems to congratulate Himself on being 
able to render a good account of His stewardship 
in this respect. As the result of His guardianship 
(éyo ernpouv avrous .. + kal epidata, Jn 17!), they 
all justified His choice with but one exception, and 
that exception had its mournful justification (iva 4 
ypagn mAnpwy), and, in spite of the necessity of 
such failure (kara 7d wpicuévov, Lk 22”: ef. Ac 23; 
see also Lk 17!=Mt 187), its awful warning (oval 
dé TH avOpamy exeivy SU od, K.7.X., Mk 142, Mt 2624). 
The work which this chosen nucleus was destined 
to achieve finds also a definite place in the con- 
sciousness of Jesus as He looks out on the world 
and down the future ages. He does not, in fact, 
hesitate to name those who are to be brought to 
share in the glory and in the power of His judg- 
ment-coming, though they are scattered in all 
directions over the world (€« r&v reccdpwv dvéuwr ar’ 
a&xpov ys €ws A&xpov ovpavod, Mk 1377=Mt 2431), His 
elect (rovs éxNexTovs avrod). 

The work wrought by the little band chosen by Christ, and 
continued by their successors from one generation to another 
during the period intervening between the initiation of His 
Kingdom and its consummation, can hardly be better delineated 
than in the words of the present Bishop of Birmingham: ‘The 
Apostles were the first “elect” in Christ with a little Jewish 
company. ‘‘ We,”’—so St. Paul speaks of the Jewish Christians, 
—‘‘we who had before hoped in Christ.” But it was to show 
the way to all the Gentiles (‘‘ ye also, who have heard the word 
of the truth, the gospel of your salvation”) who were also to 
constitute ‘‘God’s own possession” and His ‘‘heritage.” The 
purpose to be realized is a universal one: it is the reunion of 
man with man, as such, by being all together reunited to God 
in one body. . . . And the Church of the reconciliation is God’s 
elect body to represent a Divine purpose of restoration far 
wider than itself—extending, in fact, to all creation. It is the 
Divine purpose, with a view to “‘a dispensation of the fulness of 
the times, to sum up” or “ bring ether again in unity” all 
things in Christ. . . . This great and rich idea of the election 
of the Church as a special body to fulfil a universal purpose 
of recovery,’ etc. (Gore, The Epistle to the Ephesians, p. 71 f.). 


Here, then, we have in its incipient stages a 
revelation of this Divine process of working in its 
new and wider aspect. There is fundamentally no 
change of method, but rather a consecration of what 
has always in the OT been recognized as_God’s 
plan of work (cf. e.g. Am 3?, Dt 7® etc.). In the 
fresh start, so to speak, which He has made we 
find His choice not merely involved in the Incarna- 
tion as the mode of procedure, but in the election 
of the Man Jesus (Lk 9%), whom He deliberatel 
ordained or appointed (év dvdpl ¢ Spicer, Ac 17", cf. 
10%8) for His work. Jesus, acting on authorit 
delegated to Him, chooses certain men and sends 
them to carry out what He has commenced. In 
the end He breaks down all national barriers and 
limitations (Mt 28, cf. Mk 161%), and people in 
avery nation (év mayri ve, Ac 10) are accepted 
by Him so long as they ‘fear God and work right- 
eousness.’ p " 2 

Keeping these facts and considerations in mind, 
we are at liberty to ask ourselves the very difficult 
questions, On what basis does the Divine election 
stand? Is there any antecedent condition in com- 
plying with which men are placed amongst the 
number of God’s elect? From whatever point of 
view we look at this mystery, one thought, at 
least, clearly emerges: in His choice of Israel as 
the guardian of the sacred deposit of religious 
trnth, God exhibited His wisdom in a way we, as 
students of the Divine government of the world, 
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can discern and appreciate. Their genius for the 
work entrusted to them is universally recognized 
(ef., on the other hand, such passages as Dt 9° 10", 
Jer 31!%, Mal 1°, which, however, do not conflict 
with the general truth of our statement, though 
they emphasize the absolute freedom of God’s 
choice). From them and from them solely have 
come into the world those truths which spring 
from a pure and spiritual monotheism ; and we are 
not forbidden to recognize, in the analogous lessons 
taught to the world by other nations, that ‘the 
principle of selection’ (4 kar’ éxdoyiv mpd0eots, Ro 
9") finds its place in their history too (see Sanday- 
Headlam, ‘Romans’ in Internat. Crit. Com. pp. 
248 ff, 342 ff ete.). When we remember that to 
the consciousness of Jesus the full and final revela- 
tion of His unique Divine Sonship was only made 
at His Baptism (Mt 3!7=Mk 12=Lk 3%), and con- 
firmed beyond doubt during the period of His 
Temptation, we are at liberty to believe that 
His previous life was a gradual preparation for His 
final election, as well as a proof that in selecting 
Him for His work His Father had chosen the fittest 
Instrument to reveal Himself to mankind. Re- 
membering, too, the gradual gathering together by 
Jesus of His little band of chosen disciples and 
followers, and the care taken by Him in training 
and disciplining them for their position and work, 
we are able to apprehend in some dim way the neces- 
sity of a Pal, and spiritual correspondence _be- 
tween Him who chooses and His chosen. The fact 
that Jesus Himself included Judas Iscariot amongst 
the number of His ‘elect’ (Jn 6) does not invali- 
date this contention, as we may well be allowed to 
believe that the unhappy traitor exhibited a char- 
acter sufficiently endowed with spiritual possibili- 
ties to justify his election to the Apostleship. 
Perhaps he may be adequately described as one of 
those labourers who, having been hired (wc dca dar 
épyaras, Mt 20) to work in the vineyard, were ulti- 
mately rejected because they failed to correspond 
with their new environment. 

We may here note two different uses to which the word 
‘elect’ or its equivalent idea is put in the Gospels. («) It 
describes those who are chosen for a certain definite work, and 
are for this purpose endowed with suitable characteristics, and 
elected to certain special privileges and spiritual graces (see 
Mt 2422.24, Mk 1320.22), For them endurance and active perse- 
verance to the end alone ensure their final salvation (éy +7 vro- 
porn tua xrncecbe tas boxes duav, Lk 2119), though they are 
always to remember that God’s active sympathy is ever on 
their side (187). () It is also used of those whose salvation is 
assured by their sharing in the power and glory of the returning 
Messiah (uzr& duveusws noi dokns rorans, Mt 2431.=Mk 1326; cf. 
odivos Exrextoi, Mt 2214), 

In conclusion, we may be permitted to point out 
that in acting on ‘the principle according to elec-, 
tion,’ God has for ever vindicated His justice and 
righteousness by choosing us ‘in Christ’ (see év 
Xpior@, év atr@, Eph 1%). By and in the Incarna- 
tion the human race and the separate individuals 
of the race have received those capacities and en- 
dowments which fit them for their work and for 
their Divinely appointed destiny (4s mdvras dvOpu- 
mous béder cwOfvat, 1 Ti 24). No one in the fore- 
ordaining counsels of God is contemplated as 
doomed to eternal exclusion from His presence («7 
Bovrouevds Twas drorécOu, 2 P 3°), and if they are 
thus shut out finally (dou 6 oxaédné abrdy ov Tedeure, 
k.7.A., Mk 94), it is because of their own deliberate 
action in causing their bodies to be servants of un- 
righteousness, and thus in being stumbling-blocks 
in the way of the salvation of their fellow-men (cf. 
Mt 5% 185% Mk 9##- etc.), No excuse as to lack 
of opportunity or privilege will avail ; for although 
inequality will always here as elsewhere exist, none 
shall be judged apart from their capacities and 
opportunities (éxdory kara riy ldlay dévapur, Mt 25") ; 
and all shall be recompensed according to the know- 
ledge they were able to acquire (Lk 124%), It is 
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true that apart from Christ (xwpls éuod, Jn 15°) we 
are powerless for good ; but as none, not even those 
who have never heard His name, are outside Him 
(ra rdvra ev adr ovvéornxev, Col 1s eh. Eph PF), so 
none need be apart from Him in that profounder 
sense whereby human life becomes Divinely active 
and abundantly fruitful. To all is given the oppor- 
tunity of attaining the end to which they are called 
and chosen. J. R. WILLIS. 


ELI [ELOI], ELI [ELOI], etc.—See SEVEN 
‘WORDS. 


ELIAKIM.—Two ancestors of Jesus bore this 
name, according to Mt 1 and Lk 3. 


ELIEZER.—An ancestor of Jesus, Lk 3”. 


- ELIJAH (AV Elias) is mentioned in the Gospels 
on 9 occasions, reported in 15 passages (rejecting 
Lk 954), Of these hg only one, Lk 4%, 
alludes to the story of Elijah as it is contained in 
the OT. Here Jesus justifies His performance of 
miracles in Capernaum, while refraining from 
working them in Nazareth, by citing the well- 
known story of Elijah’s going away from Israel in 
time of famine to relieve the distress of a Sidonian 
widow (1 K 178%). All the other passages refer to 
the present or future work of an E iat who, 
according to common Jewish belief, still lived and 
would appear again upon earth. 

The dominant note in the belief is that the pro- 
phet was to appear as the forerunner of the Mes- 
siah. This notion appears in its simplest form in 
the accounts of the avowal of the Messiahship of 
Jesus at Ceesarea Philippi (Mt 16%, Mk 877#, Lk 
918f.), The answers then given by the disciples to 
Jesus’ question as to the popular estimate of Him- 
self were varied, and doubtless representative : 
He was John the Baptist, Elijah, Jeremiah, or one 
of the prophets ¢f. Mk 6%, Lk 9%). Only one, 
Simon, saw in the work of Jesus the consumma- 
tion, rather than the postponement, of their Mes- 
sianic hope. The period of Elijah the forerunner 
is past, and the Messiah is here. 

The relation between the prophet Elijah, the 
lawgiver Moses, and the Messiah Jesus, is dra- 
matically presented in the narrative of the Trans- 
figuration (Mt 17, Mk 9?*-, Lk 978). Here, too, 
the logical proof is presented that Elijah has come 
already, and is John the Baptist. When once 
Jesus has been accepted as the Messiah, the work 
of John cannot fail to be known as the great pre- 
paratory work of Elijah. This work finds expres- 
sion in St. Matthew’s report of Jesus’ character- 
a or of John (11'4; omitted from the parallel in 
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The Baptist’s denial that he was Elijah (Jn 
]?'"-) is the natural expression of his lofty idea of 
the work of preparation for the Messiah contrasted 
with the insufficiency of the work he had actually 
been able to perform. The passage incidentally 
describes one of the functions of Elijah who was 
to come, viz., that he should baptize. Baptism 
was then one of the preliminaries of the salvation 
which the Messiah was to bring. 

Elijah is mentioned again in connexion with the 
Crucifixion (Mt 274-49, Mk 15%4-5), The bystanders 
professedly misunderstood Jesus’ ery, ‘ Eli, Eli,’ as 
a call to Elijah. They proposed to wait and see if 
he woald come down to help Him. Bearing in 
mind that Elijah is the forerunner of the Messiah, 
their curiosity seems not simply whether Jesus 
would have supernatural relief, ‘as a man might, 
but whether Elijah would, b coming to His aid, 
prove that Jesus was after all the Messiah. 

_ There remains the striking picture of the Baptist 
in the character of Elijah, drawn in Lk 1, The 


assage clearly assumes the developed doctrine of 
the Mecialehip of Jesus, and the career of John 
the Baptist is analyzed from this point of view. The 
high spiritual plane of the identification 1s obyi- 
ous. John comes in the spirit and power o: the 
great prophet, reconciling iamilies, reducing the 
disobedient to obedience, preparing Israel for the 
coming of the Messiah. Only on this high plane 
could the identilication be successful. The work of 
the forerunner here finds fullest expression. He 
not simply proclaims, he prepares. This is, how- 
ever, the implication of the other passages ; other- 
wise the suggested identification of Jesus with 
Elijah would not have been possible, for it was the 
very works of Jesus that called out the suggestion. 
The same is true in the case of John. _ 

The belief in the reappearance of Elijah, held by 
the Jews of NT times, is a later stage of the belief 
which is expressed in Mal 4°[Eng.]: he would come 
before the great day of Jehovah to reconcile the 
hearts of parents and children. Sir 48" describes 
the same work more elaborately, and forms an 
early interpretation of the passage in Malachi. 

The Rabbinical writings abound in expressions of 
the same belief, with characteristic extravagances 
and specifications. These Jewish traditions know 
Elijah as zealous in the service of God, and as a 
helper in distress, as well as the forerunner of 
the Messiah. Naturally his work is in behalf of 
their own people, and is performed in connexion 
with their own institutions. 

As the Jews elaborated the earlier doctrine of 
the Messiah, and as in their thought He became 
more and more exalted in holiness and majesty, 
the impossibility of His appearance in the midst of 
all the sin and shame of Israel was increasingly 
felt ; and the character of Elijah, the holy prophet, 
zealous in his earthly life for the political and 
religious integrity of the nation, and already en- 
shrined in tradition as having been spared death, 
was a fitting one to be chosen to carry on the 
great work of preparing Israel for the blessings of 
the Messianic era. Indeed, in some passages the doc- 
trine of Elijah has developed to such an extent as 
well nigh to usurp the functions of the Messiah. 


LITERATURE.—Volz, Jiidische Eschatologie, 192 and passim; 
Jewish Encyc. s.v.; Gfrorer, Jahrhundert des Heils, ii. 227 f.; 
Bacher, Agade d. Tannaiten, passim; Weber, Altsyn. pal. 
Theol. 337-339 ; Schtirer, GJV 3 ii. 524 f. 
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ELISABETH.—The NT notice of Elisabeth is 
confined to the Third Gospel, and its brief record 
concerning her may well be due to St. Luke’s 
acquaintance with Mary the mother of our Lord. 
It is interesting to know that she was a kinswoman 
(cvyyevls, Lk 1°°) of Mary, though it is unfortun- 
ately impossible to verify the exact relationship 
that existed between them. Elisabeth is described, 
with her husband Zacharias (wh. see), as a faithful 
adherent of the OT type of religion—strict and 
regular in observance of the Law (v.§). She enjoyed 
the double distinction, according to Jewish thought, 
of being both a priest’s daughter and a priest’s 
wife (v.5). The Joy of such a twofold honour was, 
however, diminished by the fact that she was 
barren (v.7), to an Oriental woman little less than 
a calamity. But a ‘single event in the Gospel 
narrative at once dispelled her sorrow and entitled 
her to a place of honour not among Jewish women 
alone, but in the eyes of the whole world. In her 
old age (v.%*) she became the mother of John the 
Baptist. 

Between the promise and the birth of ths child 
she was visited by Mary (v.**), who remained with 
her for a period of three months (v.55), and to 
whom she was made a proof of the Almighty’s 
power (vy.**58), On Mary’s appearance she ree 
ceived a special inspiration of the Holy Spirit, 
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which even enabled her to recognize in her kins- 
woman the mother of her ‘ Lord’ (v.“!™), and in 
Mary’s Child a fulfilment of the promise of Jehovah 
Himself (v.*). Herein she unconsciously illus- 
trated the meaning of her own name, which in its 
Hebrew form signifies ‘ God is an oath.’ 


On the theory (upheld by Burkitt, Harnack, et al.) that the 
Magnificat ought to be attributed to Elisabeth and not to 
Mary, see artt. BirtH OF CuRist, p. 203 note, and MA@NIFICcAT. 


H. BISSEKER. 
ELISHA (AV Eliseus).—The famous disciple, 
companion, and successor of Elijah. In NT he is 
only once referred to, viz. in Lk 4. Jesus, preach- 
ing in the synagogue at Nazareth, reminds His 
fellow-townsmen, who were unwilling to receive 
His teaching because He was one of themselves, 
that Elisha, who was an Israelite, healed but one 
leper, and he was a Syrian. He leaves them to 
draw the obvious inference as to the probable con- 
sequence of their rejection of Him. It is clear, 
however, that in this warning cur Lord was look- 
ing far beyond Nazareth, and that He had in view 
the casting away of the Jews through unbelief, and 

the call of the Gentiles. J. CROMARTY SMITH. 


ELIUD.—An ancestor of Jesus, Mt 14", 


ELMADAM (AV Elmodam).— An ancestor of 
Jesus, Lk 3%; perh. = Heb. Almodad (cf. Gn 
10°), 


EMMANUEL.—See IMMANUEL. 


EMMAUS (‘Exuaots).—The question of Emmaus 
would seem at first sight to be simple, and the iden- 
tification of this place easy. Indeed, Emmaus not 
being mentioned more than once in the Gospels, 
there are no different texts to be harmonized. We 
read in Lk 24% that Emmaus was a village 60 
furlongs from Jerusalem, and that after having 
arrived there at the close of the day, and having 
sat with Jesus at a meal, the two disciples were 
able to return the same evening to Jerusalem and 
there find the Apostles still assembled together. 
The only parallel passage in Mk. (16), part of 
the unauthentic close of the Second Gospel, does 
not mention the name of the locality, and speaks 
only of an appearance to two disciples ‘as they 
walked on their way into the country’ (dvolv. . . 
mepimarovcw . . . mopevouévos eis aypdv). On the 
other hand, Josephus says (BJ vu. vi. 6) that 
Vespasian established a colony of 800 Roman 
veterans on the lands which he gave them at a 
distance of 60 (v.l. 30) furlongs from Jerusalem, at 
a place called Emmaus. Now, there still actually 
exists to the west of Jerusalem, on the road whic 
leads to Jaffa, a place named Kolonieh. It is true 
that the distance is less than 60 furlongs: authors 
estimate it sometimes at 45, but more frequently 
at only 35, furlongs. It might be held, however, 
that the territory of the colony extended over an 
area of several miles, and that it might, according 
to circumstances, be thus considered as being distant 
either 30 or 60 furlongs from the capital. Under 
these conditions nothing would seem to oppose our 
placing, on the grounds indicated above, the Em- 
maus of St. Luke, identified with that of Josephus, 
at Kolonieh. ; 

It must, however, be remarked that the different 
reading noted in the passage from Josephus (60 or 
30) creates some uncertainty. It must also be 
noted that, according to some authors, the name 
Koloniech is not to be explained by the Latin 
colonia at all, but by the name Aulon (Kovdéy), 
mentioned in Jos 15 (LXX) as that of a town of 
Judah situated in the hill country. These diffi- 
culties, however, would not be altogether insur- 
mountable if they were the only ones; a further 


and graver complication arises from the following 
facts. 

In 1 Mae. an Emmaus is spoken of more than 
once as the scene of various occurrences: Judas 
Maccabeeus vanquished Gorgias there in B.C. 166- 
167 (1 Mac 3% 48-25; cf. Jos. Ant. XI.ivii. 4); 
and in B.C. 160 Bacchides fortified it and placed a 
garrison in it (1 Mae 9° ; ef. Jos. Ant. XII. i. 3). 
The position of this place is easy to determine ; it 
must have been situated between Jerusalem and 
Jatta, nearer the latter, at the spot where the 
slopes of the mountainous region descend towards 
the great maritime plain. In this quarter, indeed, 
is found a site which has left important ruins, and 
which is mentioned several times in the course of 
the first centuries of the Christian era under the 
name Emmaus. From the 38rd cent. onwards it 
was called Nicopolis, without the remembrance of 
the ancient Semitic name being lost ; and, as is the 
case with most of those places with two names, 
under the Arab domination it resumed its earlier 
name and was called ‘Anuweds, the appellation it 
still bears. Now, from the earliest times of ecclesi- 
astical history, the opinion gained ground that 
this Emmaus-Nicopolis was the Emmaus of St. 
Luke. Eusebius, no doubt reflecting the views of 
Origen, and after him Jerome, maintained this 
identity (OS? 257. 21, 121. 6); and after them this 
view of the case held sway for a long time in the 
Church. If it is asked how this conclusion could 
be formed, seeing that Emmaus-Nicopolis is situ- 
ated at a distance from Jerusalem which is esti- 
mated (according to the particular route adopted) 
at 180, 175, 170, or 166 furlongs, almost thrice the 
60 furlongs mentioned above, the reply is promptly 
given: & and some other MSS read ‘160’ instead 
of ‘60.’ The tendency to identify Emmaus-Nico- 
polis and the Emmaus of St. Luke became so 
strong, so irresistible, that it led to a curious 
result: in the Middle Ages, at the time of the 
Crusaders and afterwards, the memory of Emmaus- 
Nicopolis having been lost, the Emmaus of St. 
Luke was looked for nearer Jerusalem, and when 
it was believed.that it had been found, not only 
the name of Emmaus, but also that of Nicopolis, 
was given to it. 

From the 13th cent. (1280) or perhaps from the 
last years of the 11th (1099, see ZDPV xvi. p. 300), 
a tradition arose which for more clearness. may be 
called the Franciscan tradition, and which places 
the Emmaus of St. Luke at el-Kubeibeh, to the N.W. 
of Kolonieh, at some distance to the north of the 
road from Jerusalem to Jaffa, and about 60 (more 
exactly 62-64) furlongs from the capital. Still, 
indeed, all the efforts of the champions of the 
Franciscan theory are directed towards establish- 
ing that the Emmaus of the Evangelist is ed- 
Kubeibeh. Interesting ruins have been discovered 
there: those of a church dating from the time of 
the Crusades, and in the interior of its enceinte the 
remains of a more ancient structure, which might 
be those of a Byzantine church, but which the 
defenders of the Franciscan tradition consider to 
be the very house of Cleopas, around which the 
sanctuary had been built. ; 

The first question to clear up is that of the text. 
Now several authors, and in particular P. La- 
grange (Rev, Bibl. 1896, pp. 87-92), have, in the 
opinion of the present writer, shown irrefutably 
that the original reading must have been ‘60 fur- 
longs,’ and that ‘160’ is a correction meant to enable 
the Emmaus of St. Luke to be identified with that 
of 1 Maccabees. ‘The 160 furlongs,’ Lagrange 
concludes admirably (p. 89), ‘represent neither the 
ancient tradition, nor the universal tradition, nor 
the unconscious tradition. This reading is a 
critical one, imposed by the authority of a master, 
very probably Origen, and collides almost every- 
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where with the firmly assured tradition of the 
Churches, To judge from the manuscripts, the 
question is settled: we must read ‘60 furlongs. 

We must remark, further, that Emmaus-Nico- 
yolis was a town before the Christian era and 
oie beyond (7é\s, Jos. BJ IL xx. 4), whereas 
the Evangelist speaks of a village (kau). Even 
after Emmaus-Nicopolis had been destroyed by the 
Roman soldiers of Varus (A.D. 4), it was not on 
that account a village; a ruined town is not a 
village. It was even the chief town of a toparchy 
(Jos. BJ I. ui. 5; Plin. HN v. 14). The remains 
of a church have been found there, which date not 
merely from the Crusades, but very probably from 
the Byzantine epoch; it is in vain that a recent 
author (Barnabé), who favours e/-Kwheibeh, has 
tried to prove that this church was really nothing 
but a hot-baths establishment. But it is also vain 
to seek to infer from the presence of a church, 
even an ancient one, that we have to do with the 
Emmaus of St. Luke. 

Another very strong argument against Emmaus- 
Nicopolis is its excessive distance. It is worth 
noting what efforts its partisans make to show that 
the two disciples could have returned the same 
evening to Jerusalem, walking for this purpose five 
or six hours. One of the most convinced defenders 
of this theory, Schiffers, does not hesitate to affirm 
that they could have set out again from Emmaus 
as early as 3 o’clock in-the afternoon and arrived at 
Jerusalem at 9 o’clock (Rev. Bibl. 1894, pp. 26-40 ; 
see also his book Amwdés, das Emmaus des heil. 
Lukas, 1890). In that case it must be held that the 
words ‘it is toward evening, and the day is now far 
spent’ (Lk 24%), may have been spoken immedi- 
ately after noon. , 

The failure of the identification of Emmaus- 
Nicopolis with the Emmaus of St. Luke proves 
nothing in favour of ed-Kubeibeh, which can pro- 
duce only a late tradition in its favour. The argu- 
ment which it has been sought to draw from the 
name e/-Kubeibeh as an alleged corruption of Nico- 
polis (!) refutes itself. But the probabilities indi- 
cated at the opening of this article in favour of 
Kolonieh are greatly weakened by the undisputed 
fact that the ecclesiastical tradition of the first 
centuries pronounces in favour of ‘Amwas-Nico- 
polis; this fact proves that all recollection of an 
Emmaus situated nearer to Jerusalem had become 
effaced in the 3rd century. Under these cireum- 
stances the most elementary duty is to declare the 
problem unsolved, and incapable of solution under 
the present conditions and with the data which we 
possess. 

Nor does the etymology of the name furnish 
any precise indication. We do not know to what 
Hebrew or Aramaic term Emmaus [we find also the 
forms Ammaus, Ammaum, Emmaum ; ’Aupmaoids, 
Appaotu, "“Eupaotu] corresponds. A vain attempt 
has been made to connect it with the root hamam, 
and to prove thereby that baths existed at this 
spot. An argument in favour of this has been 
based on the fact that the baths situated near 
Tiberias were called by the same name (cf. Jos 
19° Hammath), but it is now known that the 
correct reading is Ammathus (’Auuabots; cf. ZDPV 
xi. pp. 194-198). It is on the frail basis of this 
hypothetical derivation that Mrs. Finn grounds 
her theory that Emmaus=Urtas, to the south of 
Bethlehem, near Solomon’s Pools, 60 furlongs from 
Jerusalem (see PHF St, 1883, pp. 53-64). It is 
by an equally dubious etymological process that 
( olonel Conder has been led to seek for Emmaus 
in Khamasa, to the S.W. of Jerusalem, at a dis- 
tance, moreover, not of 60, but of 80-90 furlongs. 
We may also note the attempt to place the Em- 
maus of St. Luke at Abu-Ghosh (Kiriet-el- Enab). 
From the point of view of distance this would be 


sufficiently exact, but there is nothing to lead us 
to conclude in favour of this particular spot rather 
than any other within the same circuit. 

Lastly, we recall the fact that the Talmud 
speaks of Nolonieh as being also called Moga or 
ham-Mosa, a name which we may connect with 
the xnyaq of Jos 18% (LXX: ‘Apwoa, but also 
"Auwxh). Near Kolonieh there exists to-day a place 
called Beit-Mizzeh, which recalls Moga. 
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ENDURANCE.—The active qualities of persever- 
ance and persistence, never absent from the biblical 
notion of endurance, form, in effect, the substance 
of the art. ACTIVITY, and need not be considered 
here. The passive aspect suggests an inquiry as 
to— 

4. The causes of those trials which Christ had 
to endure.—Of (a) supernatural causes (1) the first, 
an all-inclusive cause, was the Divine will (Jn 103), 
recorded beforehand in OT Scriptures (Mt 26°4, Mk 
1471, Lk 22°7 24%), and referred to constantly by 
Christ in words of resignation (Mt 26%, Lk 104), 
often under the figure of a ‘eup’ (Mt 20” 26%, Jn 
18"), (2) A second supernatural cause (under 
Divine permission) appears in the agency of Satan, 
acting both directly, in temptation and opposition 
(Mt 4° 13°°, Lk 10'S), and also oftener indirectly, 
through the weakness (Mt 16%, Lk 22°) and wicked- 
ness (Lk 22°-53, Jn 67 84 132) of men. These two 
causes, whether expressly referred to or not, are 
undoubtedly to be regarded as factors never absent 
(see Jn 19" and also 12% 14%° 16", where the title 
‘prince of this world’ is significant in this con- 
nexion), 

(6) Internal causes (supernatural also, in a 
different sense) were not wanting. (1) The pro- 
phetie mission of Christ (Jn 124 1887) made suffering 
and death morally inevitable at the hand of man 
(Lk 44 11% 13%, Jn 77), light and darkness being 
essentially opposed (Jn 3; ef., for illustration, a 
remarkable passage in Plato, Rep. vii. 517 B, where 
a similar inevitability is declared even in the case 
of Socrates). (2) The revelation of His Divine 
nature, implied in His relationship to the Father’s 
Being (Jn 518 8°8 10°-) and prerogatives (Mt 92, Lk 
7**) was bound to provoke deadly hostility in un- 
believing Jews (Mt 26%, Jn 197). It is at the same 
time clear, from Christ’s anxiety to avoid publicit 
(Mt 1218, Mk 79° 8°6 ete.) and needless offence (Mt 
17°), that persecution and death were not courted 
by Him. 

(c) The external causes were more complex. 
(1) Many trials arose from the imperfections of 
His disciples; their dulness (Mk 8!5*- 922, Lk 245) 
spiritual powerlessness (Mt 17!*f), false zeal (Mt 
15% 16", Mk 9°, Lk 9°4), mistaken aims (Mk 9° 
ih ae Lk 22°), and disereditable falls (Mt 265°, Mk 
14°" Lk 2247). But (2) most arose from Christ’s 
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rejection by ‘His own’ (Jn 17, Mt 2387, Mk 126". , 
Jn 5* 19") from motives (which He well perceived 
Mt 9° 12%, Mk 98", Lk 6°, Jn 2%) of fear (Mt 8%, 
Jn 12% 191), policy (Jn 11, Mk 15), gain (Mt 
26", Mk 10”, Lk 16"), envy (Mt 2158 27}8 Jn 12!) 
and hate (Lk 19%, Jn 77 15-4); a rejection char. 
acterized in its display by indifference (Lk 14!°*-) 
ingratitude (Lk 17, Jn 5"), contradiction (Jn 81%) 
insult (Mt 10% 12%, Mk 15%, Lk 734 2088 234, Jn gs 
9°), treachery (Lk 11° 20% 9948), injustice (Mk 
14°F, Jn 1941-16), violence (Lk 42, Jn 8° 1031), 
brutality (Lk 226, Jn 19}-8 ete.), and death (Jn 1938), 
2. Some featwres of Christ’s endurance are vitally 
connected with fundamental doctrines of His person 
and work. (i) It was voluntary. Of this the em- 
phatic statement in Jn 10"* leavesnodoubt. Such 
an utterance may be hard to parallel, but pru- 
dence would almost make it so; and the expres- 
sions used in Lk 9*!, Jn 7 87! 13% seem to speak 
of a course equally spontaneous; indeed, in one 
case (8°) a voluntary (i.e. a suicide’s) death is 
actually suggested as their meaning! (2) It was 
perfect. (a) Under suffering: for His spirit, words, 
and demeanour were admittedly supreme examples 
of His own teaching, e.g. upon submission (Jn 1825, 
Mt 5°), retaliation (Lk 6* 22°1), and love to enemies 
(Mt 5#%, Lk 23%), (6) Under temptation: other- 
wise it would be inexplicable that Christ should 
have urged repentance as a first essential for others 
(Mt 417 11°F 21984. Lk 58? 133 15, ete.), whereas He 
afforded no example of it in His own case. On the 
contrary, He laid claim to sinlessness both nega- 
tively (Jn 14%) and positively (8*), as unchallenge- 
able (8**). An intuitive perception of His sinless- 
ness yr in the self-abasing awe of a few good 
men (Mt 314, Lk 58) more convincingly than in the 
ambiguous testimony of many other observers (Mt 
273-19) Lk 2347, Jn 194 etc.). (3) It was human. 
Christ’s capability of human suffering is beyond 
question. No mention, indeed, is made of sickness 
in the ordinary sense; perhaps it is excluded ; but 
all other bodily needs and infirmities were shared 
by Him (Mt 47 8-4 2138 Jn 46 19°). The emo- 
tions of His mind (Mk 3° 7* 104, Lk 19*!, Jn 11°) 
and spirit (Lk 1071, Jn 11 137!) were evident from 
their outward traces, as well as from His own 
statements (Mt 15%, Lk 22%, Jn 11%). On two 
occasions He referred to those of His soul (Jn 12”, 
Mk 14%). That this capability of suffering was 
not counteracted by the exercise of miraculous 
power is proved by His reference to His ‘ tempta- 
tions’ (Lk 22”), by His prediction of sufferings on 
the part of His disciples similar generally to His 
own (Mk 10%), by the shrinking of His human 
will (Mt 26%: 42, Lk 12, Jn 1277), by His refusal to 
allay His own hunger miraculously (Mt 4*-), or to 
lessen His torments even by ordinary means (Mk 
15%), by His craving for the support of human 
sympathy (Mk 14*-), and. by His reliance above 
all else upon the Father’s presence (Jn 8” 16%) and 
the spiritual support of prayer (Lk 6'? 9'® °° 111 228 
etc.). Asman He met temptation (Mt 4‘), and over- 
came by faith (see Jn 11%, Mt Diz, and also the 
important expression ‘my God,’ Mt 27#, Jn 20"). 
In some respects, however, His endurance differed 
essentially from that of believers. (1) It was free 
from the inherent tendencies of a sinful nature 
(Jn 14%) and from the enslaving influence of sins 
committed (8%-*8), (2) It contained the additional 
elements of prescience and perfect consciousness. 
Predictions of suffering are numerous and detailed 
(Mt 172% 2018 262, Mk 1428: 90) Lk 92% 44 1250 1333, 
1725 2237 etc.). The knowledge (Jn 184) whereby 
He ‘saw’ and ‘tasted’ death (Jn 8% 10!) was 
complete. (3) Above all, the relation between the 
Passion of Christ and the sin of the world (Jn 1”), 
symbolized by the supernatural darkness, laid on 
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Him that infinite woe, almost amounting to despair | 


’ Gentile persecutors. 


(Mk 15**-), the prospect of which was undoubtedly 
the main factor in the Agony and other fore- 
bodings. 

3. There remain to be considered the purposes 
for the attainment of which Christ’s endurance 
was a necessity (Lk 24°), In the trials and tempta- 
tions of (a) His life, two such purposes are prom- 
inently visible; (1) the fulfilment of all righteous- 
ness (Mt 31° 57), described as a progressive course 
through service and suttering (Lk 2227, Jn 13" 19%), 
in which Christ met continually the Father’s ap- 
proval (Lk 2: ©, Mt 3!7175, Jn 12°), being declared 
to be the ‘Son of God’ ideally as well as actually. 
(2) The acquirement of sympathy ; through experi- 
mental acquaintance with the weakness of the flesh 
(Jn 14, Mt 26"). Numerous instances might be 
given of the sympathy of Christ with human nature 
in its aspirations (Mk 107 *8 Jn 2117), weakness 
(Mt 12#-), weariness (Mt 11°8, Mk 633), misery (Mt 
8%), and shame (Mt 11!°, Lk 15+). To Him, there- 
fore, as ‘Son of Man,’ ideally as well as actually, 
is given authority to exercise pardon (Mk 2"), 
legislation (2°), and judgment (Jn 527). Lastly, 
the great purpose which involved the endurance of 
(6) His death is in the main so clear as to leave no 
room for doubt. It may be summed up in the 
words ‘forgiveness’ (Mt 26%), ‘redemption’ (Mk 
10*), and ‘removal of sin’ (Jn 12%); to which, in 
Jn 11°, is added the gathering of all the children 
of God into one in Christ (ef. 1771"), benefits poten- 
tially world-wide (Jn 1°° 6°), but limited, in their 
highest realization, to believers (Jn 3"). It need 
be no cause of surprise that these purposes are not 
more frequently enlarged upon in the Gospels, for 
they were incomprehensible to the disciples (and 
are remarked as such, Mt 162, Lk 9 18%, Jn 137) 
until after the Crucifixion had taken place. 

4, It may be added that Christ warned His dis- 
ciples in all ages to expect trials comparable in 
some measure to His own (Mt 5" .1074f-, Jn 1517#-), 
and accompanied in many cases by decline and 
apostasy (Mt 242 488.) Hence He marked endur- 
ance as a continual test of genuineness (Lk 8!*: !*) 
and an indispensable requisite for final salvation 
(Mt 241%). At the same time He declared a com- 
plementary truth, namely, the Divine preservation 
of His ‘own sheep’ (Jn 10% 17}? 18°, Mk 13”), a 
privilege commonly described as the ‘ perseverance 
of the elect.’ However stated, the antithesis of 
these two trutiis is plain. The assurance in Jn 
107 is largely parallel to that in Mt 161, eed 
that the latter, the indestructibility of the Church, 
is more clearly collective in form. There are 
‘branches’ (so it appears, Jn 15°) even ‘in Christ’ 
that the Father takes away; moreover, the re- 
markable use of the imperative in 15* suggests an 
element of conditionality in the abiding or perse- 
verance referred to. ‘The practical inference is 
intended to lie in a direction quite the opposite of 
false security and presumption (Mt 7%, Lk 13%4% 
2134. 998.) " «Perseverance is undoubtedly the 
privilege of the elect, but there is no infallible sign 
of the elect except their perseverance’ (Vaughan 
on Ph 18). F. S. RANKEN. 


ENEMIES (éx6pés).—1. Of public enemies: twice 
in the Benedictus, Lk 177, where the word implies 
In Lk 19 it is spoken of the 

tomans and their threatened siege of Jerusalem. 
In the quotation from Ps 110! which occurs in Mt 
994 Mk 1256, Lk 20%, He 133 10%, the same word de- 
notes all the world forces opposing Christ. 2. Of 
private enemies, in the correction of the old maxim 
enjoining hatred, ‘Love your enemies,’ Mt Oe Say 
Lk 627-35, 3. Of the devil and the powers of evil, 
in the parable of the Wheat and the Tares, Mt 
132-29. 4, Of the spiritual forces acting in Pree 
tion to Christ, of which the strongest is death, 
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1 Co 15° 28, 5, Of wicked persons hindering the 
spread of Christ's influence, the enemies of the 
cross, Ph 3'8. The word used in NT for enemies 
is usually applied elsewhere to private or personal 
enemies, not to public foes. See, further, artt. 
FORGIVENESS, HATRED, LOVE, 
C. H. PRICHARD. 

wNERGY.—The Gr. évépyeca (tr. ‘ working’) is used 
only of supernatural sp.ritual working, and only 
in the Epistles ; in Eph. and Col. of God, in Ph 3” 
of the exalted Christ, in 2h 2” of Satan. In Eph 
1° we find in one sentence four terms expressive 
of power—€vépyeta, kpdros, loxus, and divapus. These 
Divine qualities were exercised in the resurrection 
and exaltation of Christ, and the Christian soldier 
is exhorted (Eph 6!) to obtain a portion of them 
in equipment for his spiritual warfare. Of these 
terms the chief is dvvayis, ‘power,’ of which the 
application is manifold. On three occasions (Lk 
517 619 848 or Mk 5*) it 1s specially used of a healing 
power (AV ‘ virtue’) that issued or was drawn from 
Jesus as from a storehouse of spiritual energy. See 
artt. FORCE, POWER, and VIRTUE. 

4, ‘Energy’ in the physical sense means power or 
capacity of work. It includes the active and the 
potential side, force of motion and energy of 
position: two interchanging factors of which the 
sum total is constant. In its moral application 
there is a similar duality. The man of energy is 
not only an active agent, but also one in whom 
we recognize a reserve of power. This energy of 
character is partly physical, partly mental. It is 
altogether different from the purely physical quality 
of strength or might (xpdros, icxv’s), the virtue of 
the warrior or athlete. A physical basis is neces- 
sary, yeu dauntless energy may be found in a 
feeble frame. The quality is essentially moral, 
because it involves the constant exercise of a 
powerful will. The fundamental requirement is 
unhindered mental force. Two modern statesmen 
may be instanced. One wrote in his diary the 
cardinal, principles of his life—benevolence, self- 
sacrifice, purity, energy. Another expounds and 
exhibits! the ‘strenuous life.’ The duty of work 
and the heroism of energy constitute a large part 
of the teaching of Carlyle. Such lessons and lives 
are illustrations of the spirit of Christianity. On the 
other hand, indolence and idleness are natural to 
many men and even to many nations. The habit 


of inactivity is fostered by mental indifference or | 


the lackof any propelling emotion such as religion 
or patriotism. The duty and honour of work are 
Christian conceptions. In 2 Th 381! we have an 
early indication of a long strugele, in the course 
of which sloth was enthroned as one of the seven 
mortal sins. (Cf. Paget, Spirit of Discipline, pp. 
150) 2 

2. The life of our Lord Himself furnishes the 
supreme type of Christian energy. Energy is 
measured by the amount of work it ean accomplish 
within a given time. The ministry of Jesus was 
limited to a very brief period, but into that little 
space there was crowded a work that has no 
parallel in the history of the world. Enerey is 
also measured by the vastness and continuance of 


love to man and His faith in God. His boundless 
love and compassion for human beings inspired 
Him to go about doing good. His perfect faith in 
God enabled Him to feel, as no other on earth has 
ever felt, that nothing was impossible (Mt 17>). 
But beneath all conscious faith and love there 
sprang up in the soul of Jesus a fountain of life 
and power through His abiding union with His 
Father. ‘My Father worketh hitherto,’ He once 
said, ‘and I work’ (Jn 5"). ‘He went about doing 
good,’ St. Peter declared, ‘for God was with him 
(Ac 10%), ; 

3. The teaching of Jesus on this subject may 
be divided into two parts. (1) He enjoms many 
qualities that contribute to the life ot strenuous- 
ness. Such are diligence (parables of Talents and 
Pounds, Mt £5, Lk 19), readiness (Lk 12”), use of 
opportunities (Jn 94), w atchtulness (Mk 13%), per- 
severance and importunity of prayer (Lk 11? 18'), 
constancy and continuance of service (Lk 12* Lae 
Such precepts receive double force from the ex- 
ample of His life of unresting labour (Jn 517 9°). 
In St. Paul the same lessons are illustrated and 
inculeated (1 Co 15! %),—(2) Faith is set iorti as 
the supreme source of active energy. Vaith re- 
ceives healing ; it can also bestow healing. Before 
its presence both bodily and mental diseases dis- 
appear. Sayings of Jesus to this efiect are re- 
membered as maxims and metaphors. ‘ All things 
are possible to him that believeth’ (Mk 9° 11°). 
By faith mountains disappear and trees may be 
uprooted (Mk 117°, Lk 17%). Such sayings passed 
into ordinary speech (1 Co 137), and the life of 
achievement was regarded as illustrative of the 
power of faith (He 11). The fact that men of 
faith are the possessors of loundless energy is 
indeed writ large in the history of the world. But 
the living faith enjoined by Jesus and practised in 
the planting of Christianity procured an immediate 
possession of surprising power. Exorcists and ma- 
gicians were abashed ; and demonic possession, still 
a plague of the East, disappeared before the ad- 
vancing standards of the new faith. This spiritual 
energy depended on immediate communication with 
God. The last words attributed to Christ are 
these: ‘Ye shall receive power after that the Holy 
Ghost is come upon you’ (Ae 15), 

%. SCOTT. 

ENOCH.—There is no mention of the patriarch 
Enoch in the Gospels except as a link in our 
Lord’s genealogy, Lk 3%. 


ENOS.—An ancestor of Jesus, Lk 3*8, 
ENROLMENT. 


See CENSUS and QUIRINIUS. 


EN1 -TUSIASM.—Enthusiasm means etymologi 


| cally a Divinely inspired interest or zeal (Gr. é- 


| Sovord¢w, to be inspired by a god, from éy ‘in,’ and 


Yess vod’); and therefore atfords an appropriate 
modern rendering for the phrase mvedua a&y.ov, * Holy 
Genes .NT - ] 15. S50 41. 67 ¢ 8. 31 3.5 
Spirit, in the NT (Lk ] 5 be 87 Al) Ag Qt 48. 31 Q3. 5 
we 0" 11 13? 3 see Bartletis: Ark py Sst) alie 


; author of Heee Homo las called attention to the 


its effects, and after nineteen centuries the quicken. | 


ing influence of Jesus is operating on the world 
with undiminished power. Jesus was never idle. 
For Him every hour had its appointed task (Jn 24), 
anil every day was governed by a steady and strenn- 
ous purpose (Jn 94). He was sometimes weary in 
His toils (Mt 8%, Jn 48), yet was ever ready to 
meet fresh calls upon His time and streneth, His 
pity or His help. ' 
of His energy never ran dry. It is right to say 
that the secret of Christ’s energy lay in His 
D:vinely unconquerable will, but it is none the less 
trae that the strength of His spirit was fed by His 


The reason was that the springs 


enthusiasm Jesus required of, and inspired in, His 
disciples (pp. 141, 152, 154, fifth edition). His own 
life was marked by enthusiasm, intense and exalted 
emotions in regard to His vocation. As a youth 
He was enthusiasti: for His Father’s house (Lk 
2"); at the Baptism He devoted Himself to His 
calling (Mt 3"), and was conscious of receiving the 
Spirit (3"), the spirit of zeal and power. is nrst 
enthusiasm to use the new energy afforded the 
occasion for the temptation in the wilderness (Mk 


| 1* ‘straightway the Spirit driveth him forth’). 


In His call to His disciples, His teaching and 
healing, His journeyings from place ro place in 
the early Galilean ministry (Mk 17: +7-38 4). ¢his 


ENTHUSIASM 
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moed of enthusiasm is dominant (Lk 4!). The 
same impression is conveyed in St. John’s record ; 
His answer to His mother in Cana, the casting out 
of the traders from the temple, the challenge to 
the priests, the confession of His Messiahship to 
the woman of Samaria, the forgetfulness of the 
needs of the body in His absorption in His work 
(2% 17- 19 426. 32.34), have all the same characteristic 
of an intense, exalted emotion. His mood was 
mistaken for madness by His relatives (Mk 32), 
and His answer regarding His spiritual relation- 
ships would not remove their doubt (3°). His 
demands on His disciples to abandon all, and to 
cleave to Him (Lk 9%. 62 1426) and the Beatitudes 
He pronounced on the spiritually aspiring, and on 
the persecuted (Mt 5% !%), spring from the same 
inward source. He was deeply moved by any 
evidence of faith which He met with (Mt 8 15%, 
Lk 107, Mt 16’, Jn 12%, Lk 23%), He even in- 
tensely desired to fulfil His vocation in His death 
(Lk 12°), The Baptist contrasted his own baptism 
with water and the Messiah’s baptism with the 
Holy Spirit and fire (Mt 3"). His words have been 
thus interpreted ; ‘He baptizes with water, in the 
running stream of Jordan, to emblem the only 
way of escape, amendment. Messiah will baptize 
with wind and fire, sweeping away and consuming 
the impenitent, leaving behind only the righteous’ 
(Bruce, ‘St. Matthew’ in Expositor’s Gr. Test. p. 
$4). When Jesus presented the same contrast in 
His demand to Nicodemus (Jn 3°), it is not probable 
that He referred to judgment, but to the inspira- 
tion which He brought to men in His ministry, 
the enthusiasm for God and His kingdom which He 
imparted. We have abundant evidence that He so 
inspired men in Galilee by His healing, teaching, 
forgiveness of sins, companionship (Mk 1°7- *7 21°. 18) 
and attracted many (Mk 37 6°). The people 
believed Him to be John the Baptist, Elijah, 
Jeremiah, or one of the prophets (Mk 64, Mt 16%). 
That this mood was temporary Jesus recognized 
in the parable of the Sower (Mk 4°-°). The flame 
blazed up again for a moment among the Galilean 
pilgrims at the triumphal entry (Mk 11%). The 
early ministry in Judza and in Samaria, as re- 
corded by John, made the same impression (Jn 2° 
3°6 499-42) After His Resurrection and Ascension 
the Christian Church received at Pentecost the 
permanent and communicable gift of holy enthusi- 
asm (rvebua dycov, as explained above).* 

It is a difficult problem whether in His early ministry Jesus 
was not led by His enthusiasm to show less reserve in the 
expression of His claims and less restraint in the exercise of 
His powers than was His practice afterwards, when He had 
learned from experience the peril this course involved of a 
premature close of His ministry. The solution of the problem 
depends on the answer given to the wider question, whether 


such a change of method, due to the teaching of experience, 
would be compatible with His unerring moral insight and 


*In this view of the meaning of Christian enthusiasm, as a 
power which finds its true source in the indwelling of the Holy 
Spirit, we get an interesting glimpse into both the history of 
language and the philosophy of that history, from the disrepute 
which attached to the word ‘enthusiasm’ during the age of 


Rationalism and Deism. Those were days when leaders in the 
Church set themselves to ‘ put down enthusiasm,’ and Christian 
apologists were anxious to prove that neither Jesus Christ nor His 
Apostles were ‘enthusiasts.’ Hartley defines enthusiasm as ‘a 
mistaken persuasion in any person that he is a peculiar favourite 
with God; and that he receives supernatural marks thereof’ 
(Observations on Man, i. 490), a definition which entirely cor- 
responds to the contemporary ideas on the subject (see J. E. 
Carpenter, James Martineau, p. 92). . In the 18th cent. enthusi- 
asni was a synonym for fanaticism; an enthusiast was simply 
a fanatic. And the constant application of the terms to the 
Evangelical Revival and its leaders shows that this debasing of 
their value was due to the spiritual deadness of the critics 
rather than to the extravagances of the enthusiasts. Similarly, 
the Jewish leaders said of Jesus, ‘He hath a devil, and is mad A 
(Jn 102) ; Festus said to Paul, ‘Thou art beside thyself’ (Ac 2674) ; 
and some of the people of Jerusalem, when they witnessed the 
charismatic gifts bestowed upon Christ’s followers on the Day 
of Pentecost, exclaimed, ‘These men are full of new wine 


(Ac 213), 


sinless moral character, and the Divine guidance He constantly 
sought and found in the fulfilment of His vocation. If not, we 
cannot assume any such change. The question is discussed in 
The Expositor, 6th series, vol. vi. ‘The Karly Self-Disclostre.’ 
, LiteRaTuRE.—Arthur, Tongue of Fire; J. OC. Shairp, Studies, 
362 ff. ALFRED E. GARVIE. 


ENTRY INTO JERUSALEM.—This was one of 
the acted parables of Jesus, in which some im- 
mortal lesson is concealed. The washing of the 
feet, the entry, and the cleansing of the Temple, 
stand together as dramatic representations of the 
principles and ideas of the Kingdom of God; of 
the humility and self-denial required in the life of 
the Christian ; of the mixture of condescension and 
majesty in the manner of the King’s coming ; and 
of the peace He gives and of the judgment that 
follows in His steps. 

Of the Synoptic accounts Mk. seems the 
original. Mt. describes the entry in keeping with 
his representation of Jesus as the Malka Méshiha 
of the Jews, and in consonance with the prophecy 
of Zec 9°. The RV rendering of 214 rofro dé yéyover, 
‘ Now this is come to pass,’ seems to put the refer- 
ence to the fulfilment of that prophecy into the 
mouth of Jesus. But the inference from Jn 12): 16 
is that the prophecy is an afterthought of the 
disciples, in the light of the Ascension ; and the ten 
texts of ‘fulfilment’ in Mt. are always comments of 
the writer. Mt. seems to represent Jesus as riding 
on the she-ass and the colt (émdvw atrdv). In Zee 99 
the Heb. 1, as Rosenmiiller points out, is exegetical 
not copulative, and as ‘ass’ (7\on) is male, the 
proper rendering is ‘ sitting on an ass, even a colt, 
the foal of she-asses.’ There is thus only one ass 
in Zechariah. The apparent duplication is due to 
Hebrew parallelismus. Mt. is accused of embroi- 
dering the historical statement by adding a. second 
ass in order to show the exact literal fulfilment 
of prophecy (Kirsopp Lake, at Liverpool Church 
Congress). Robertson’s attempt (Christianity and 
Mythology, p. 368) to explain the two asses mytho- 
logically as signifying that the ‘Sun-god is at his 
highest pitch of glory and is coming to his doom,’ 
is not to be taken seriously. Mt.’s Pony for 
‘doubles’ being well known (ef. 878 9°” 20-84), the 
passage must not be pressed. Bengel’s comment 
is ‘pullo vectus est, asiné item usus, pulli comite.’ 
Farrar suggested rendering érdyw airov=‘on one 
of them’; ef. Ac 23%, Justin Martyr (Apol. i. 32) 
speaks only of a colt, but, connecting the incident 
with Gn 49", describes it as ‘ tied to a vine.’ 

The prophecy Mt 215, a compound of Is 6211 and Zec 99, is 
taken partly from Heb., partly from LXX. LXX suppresses 
évev, which is recovered from Hebrew. Mt. suppresses 3/zcsos xo} 
catwy [yyii Niph. ptep.: salvatus not salvator, trans. active, 
through influence of 7? (‘ thy salvation ’) Is 6211], emphasizing 
mpais, ‘meek’ (3). 

In Mt. there is a description of the commotion 
(éceic On) in the whole ee thé question, ‘ Who is 
this?’; the answer, ‘This is the prophet Jesus, 
he who is from Nazareth of Galilee,’ and the 
greeting, ‘Hosanna to the Son of David! Mk 11*° 
adds some vivid details. The colt, never before 
used (so Lk.), was tied ‘at the door without in the 
open street’ (€ézi Tod aupddov {not ‘where two ways 
met,’ bivium, Vulg.], Just. Mart. év ru eloddy Kduns 
(1.c.)3 dppoda, ai piwac (Hesych.). The woven 
branches (cro3ddes) cut from the gardens (dypar, 
wl. for dévépwv) are different from the «Addo (olive 
branches in classical Greek) cut from the trees, in 
Mt 218. The ery of the people is ‘ Hosanna ; 
Blessed in the name of the Lord (ace. to Hebrew 
accents and idiom, eg. Dt 21°), Blessed be the 
kingdom that cometh, even that of our father 
David.’ Mk. treats the visit as one of inspection. 
Jesus retires, ‘having looked round on all things, 
for the hour was late,’ whereas Mt. and Lk. give 
it as prelude to the cleansing of the Temple. Lk 
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1929-4 gives additional touches. They placed Jesus 
on the colt éreBiBacay (émekdbicay of Mt 217 being 
doubtful); the exact place of the exhibition of 
yopular enthusiasm is given, ‘even now at the 
Feicane of the Mt. of Olives’ (#6 mpds 77 kara- 
Bdce.), from which, Dean Stanley states, the first 
view is caught of the south-eastern corner of the 
city as the road from Bethany begins to descend. 
The lament over the city, the retort to the Phari- 
sees’ objection, ‘If these should hold their peace, 
ete., are peculiar to Luke. The song is, ‘ Peace in 
heaven and glory in the highest,’ a seeming adapta- 
tion of the ‘Hosanna,’ etc., to suit Greek taste, 
perhaps through the influence of the angels’ song 
Te 214): 

Jn ibune describes the scene from. the stand- 
point of the people in the city who went cut to 
meet Him (els trdvrnow): the blending of the two 
streams of people, the of mpodyovres, ‘those going 
before’ of the Synoptics being those who had gone 
out to meet Him and had turned back when they 
met Him at the head of the procession, and thus 
preceded Him to the city; the testimony of the 
people who were with Him to the new-comers that 
(reading $7 for ve) He had summoned Lazarus 
from the tomb; and the fact that the people from 
the city took branches of palm trees (ra Bata raiv 
gowlkwy [from class. Bals, ‘palm-branch,’ not from 
Bods, ‘small’; note the three different words for 
‘branch,’ kAddos, o7:8ds, and Batov]. The prophecy 
is given in a shorter form. Jesus is hailed ‘ King 
of Israel,’ and the Pharisees comment on their own 
powerlessness and His popularity (v.1). 

This entry was connected with Jesus’ conscious- 
ness of His Messianic mission, gradually develop- 
ing as His work assumed definite direction and 
His doctrine definite form; was conceived after 
the prophecies of the OT, and planned in order to 
satisfy the expectations of many who were wait- 
ing for the coming of the Kingdom of God, ‘the 
consolation of Israel,’ ‘the redemption of Jeru- 
salem’ (Lk 2*- %), After the feeding of the 5000 
(Jn6™) the multitude recognized Jesusas the prophet 
that should come into the world, and would have 
seized Him and made Him a king, but He defeated 
their purpose ; for He could not allow an emotional 
peasantry, ever ready to flock to the standard of 
a deliverer, to identify His Kingdom with this 
world, or His cause with that of a Judas of Galilee. 
Here He devises the entry on the lines of Jewish 
prophecy, which, though free from any hostile 
intention, was equivalent to a declaration that He 
was the Messiah, and implied that He was more. 
It was not directly urged against Him at His 
trial; but it supplied Pilate with his question, 
‘ Art thou the King of the Jews?’ and, accordingly, 
with the legal basis for his sentence. This and 
the cleansing were His two first and last actions 
as Messiah. They were followed by the Cross. 

We may infer in some measure from the song, 
the Saath quoted, and His mode of entry, how 
far Jesus fulfilled and how far He irasecention the 
Messianic expectations of His day. 

1. The Kingdom of our father David.—The 
Kingdom of God or of heaven in the sense of 
the rile or Herrschaft of God, ‘the power of 
God in its present or future manifestation,’ the 
spiritual sway and ‘sovereignty of God’ (Dal- 
man, Words of Jesus, p. 94), not in the sense 
of Home Rule for the Jews, had always been 
the text of Jesus’ public addresses (Mt 41), 
Shortly before this the Pharisees had asked when 
the Kingdom of God should come (Lk 177°), And 
His answer was in keeping with His object of 
purifying the Messianic ideas and exalting the 
Messianic ideals of His age. Tt was the Kingdom 
of His Father (Mt 26”) and of the Father of the 
righteous (Mt 13%) that He proclaimed ; it was 
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the kingdom of their father David of which the 
people thought. And His question, ‘What think 
ye of Christ?’ (Mt 22), shows that He did not 
consider Davidic origin sufficient status in itself 
for the Messiah. ‘The kingdom of our father 
David’ recalls the grand ideal of the theocrati¢ 
ruler, the representative of J”, the ideal son to 
whose descendants that throne was ensured (2 S 735); 
upon which the prophets of the OT continued to 
build their hopes—hopes which had become greatly 
modified and materialized during the struggle with 
Antiochus and Rome, and by contact with Grecian 
thought, and which made the ordinary Jew dream of 
a deliverer with all the heroic qualities of a Judas 
Maccabeeus, and the more philosophic think of an 
earthly empire, cosmopolitan and world - ruling 
like the Roman. It was the idea in the prophets, 
chiefly in Dn 71+ 7, of a kingdom, holy, super- 
natural, universal and eternal, that Jesus sought 
to recover from the lumber-room of tradition ; and 
in this He was assisted by the gradual revival 
of more spiritual Messianic hopes among thought- 
ful and devout Jews like Simeon and Anna (ef. 
also the angelic prediction of Lk 12 «And the 
Lord God shall give unto him the throne of his 
father David’). The Gospels give an account of 
the general Messianic expectations. The Messiah 
was not to come from Galilee but from Bethlehem 
(Mt 25), was king of the Jews (v.”), was to perform 
miracles (Jn 7%!), to be a prophet (4%), to appear 
mysteriously (7°"), to be a descendant of David (Mt 
977), and to restore again the kingdom to Israel 
(Ac 1), ¥ 

2. The address ‘Son of David”—The Messiah 
is first designated vids Aavid in Ps-Sol 17%—a title 
founded on Scripture expressions such as ‘son’ 
(Is 98), ‘seed’? (Targ. 2 S 73”), ‘branch’ (Jer 23° and 
Zec 62, where the Aram. paraphrase for ‘branch’ is 
‘Messiah’). The Davidie descent of Jesus, never 
refuted by His opponents, was accepted by St. 
Paul (Ro 1°). But Jesus based His authority on 
something higher than this (Mt 22*). 

3. The song ‘Hosanna. . . highest’ (cf. Ps 118% *6, 
the festal cry amidst which the altar of burnt- 
offering was solemnly compassed on the first six 
days of the Feast of Tabernacles, and on the last 
day seven times).—-‘ Hosanna,’ which may be a con- 
traction for Héshi' ah nd (cScov 64, LXX), or shorter 
Hiph. imper. with enclitic, ayyyin, is evidently 
a salutation=‘ greeting to (cf. Lat. Jo triwmphe) 
the Son of David,’ not supplication as in Ps. ; ef. 
Didache, x. 6, wcavva 7G Oy AaBid (‘hail’). dcavva 
év tos UWloros (Mt.)=ddEa ev bWioros (Lk.). In Ps 
72* 110° the Heb. > (=dat.) is found after Hiph. of 
yw:; but the fact that the branches at the Feast 
of Tabernacles were called ‘hosannas’ and Mt.’s 
remarkable omission from Zec 9° of yyi2 (cadfwr, 
LXX), which would have thrown a new light on 
this cry, seem to denude the expression of any 
special significance. See HOSANNA. 

Dalman suggests that the original cry of the people was 
‘Hosanna, Blessed in the name of J” be he that cometh’ (op. 
cit. p. 222). It is also to be remembered that in the OT, J” 
Himself is generally represented as Saviour, while the Messiah 
was the prince of the redeemed people ; the idea that the 
Messiah was the Redeemer being more recent. An interesting 
connexion between Ps 11827 ‘Bind the sacrifice with cords or 
woven branches’ (D’NAy =ere8edes, Mk 118) and the entry of 
Jesus is brought out in Symm. couvdicure by ravnyipe cuxace 
Mare, 

It is possible to make too much of the cere- 
monies of the Feast of Tabernacles in connexion 
with this entry, which took place just before the 
Feast of Passover in spring. But it is equally 
possible that the song, etc., may have been due to 
reminiscences of the preceding Feast of Taber 
nacles, when Jesus was pronounced the prophet 
and the Messiah (Jn 7%), and that the whole 
passage was sung, that which used to Le supylica- 
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tion now passing into greeting. Our conclusion is, 
then, that though the song ‘Hosanna,’ ete., was 
used in salutation, it contains an allusion to the 
preceding Feast of Tabernacles, expresses the con- 
victions of many of the people, and offers a remark- 
able parallel to Ps 118?5-27, 

4. The mode of entry.—Some of the same Galilean 
folk who wished to make Jesus a king before the 
time of Jn 6% have now, in their progress to 
the city, gathered around Him and escort Him, 
their national Prophet, with song. Others come 
from the city to meet Him, and receive Him with 
acts of homage which show that they regarded 
Him at the time as the prospective deliverer of the 
nation. In 2 Mac 10%7 Judas Maccabzeus is wel- 
comed with similar acclamations and ‘branches 
and fair boughs and palms,’ and in 1 Mac 13° 
Simon. In 2 K 98 the followers of Jehu, the 
newly proclaimed king, threw down their cloaks 
(iudria, as here) before him. Stanley also (SP 191) 
mentions that in recent times the people of 
Bethlehem cast their cloaks before the horse of 
the consul of Damascus. Dalman agrees with 
Wellhausen that the procession did not acquire its 
Messianic colour mel a later period, and that few 
at the time thought of the prophecy in Zee. (op. 
cit. p. 222). In the light of after events, Jesus 
entered the city as Messianic king, priest, and 
prophet. (1) The ‘prince’ had to provide the 
sacrifices ‘to make reconciliation for or to atone 
for [1825] the house of Israel’ (Ezk 451°, cf. 4646 
and 2 Ch 30%). So does ‘the Lord’s Anointed’ 
here. (2) The priest presents the offering. So 
does ‘the priest after the order of Melchizedek’ 
(Ps 110%) proceed, metaphorically speaking, to 
‘bind the sacrifice with cords unto the horns of 
the altar’ (118*"). The harmony between the two 
offices of the Messiah as king and priest is well 
described in Zec 6° ‘and the counsel of peace shall 
be between the two’ (so Rosenm.). The growing 
predominance of the priestly office of the Messiah 
is also expressed in the choice of the colt ‘ whereon 
» never man sat’ (Mk. and Lk.), ef. Nu 19° ‘a red 
heifer . . . upon which never came yoke.’ (3) The 
prophetic character of the Messiah as the ‘mes- 
senger of the covenant’ (Mal 31), coming to His 
temple, J”s prophet to the world and a light to 
the Gentiles (Is 49°), was suitably expressed by the 
proclamation of the people, ‘This is Jesus the 
prophet,’ etc., and by their testimony to His mira- 
cles, generally connected with a prophet. (4) There 
was another ideal of the OT realized in Jesus on 
this occasion. The meek and afflicted [°3y] saint of Ps 
224, the Psalm appropriated by Jesus on the cross, 
was represented by Him who wept over the cit 
and entered it ‘meek [-3y Zec 99= pais, Mt 21°; also 
in Mt 5°=Ps 371], and sitting upon an ass.’ Other 
significations of this Heb. adj., such as ‘poor,’ 
‘oppressed,’ and ‘ persecuted’ (in Isaiah), were also 
realized in Jesus. But it is His meekness that 
Mt. emphasizes, doubtless because of His riding 
on anass. At one time the ass was not a despised 
animal. Judges rode on white asses (Jg 51). 
But through contact with Gentiles the ass had 
fallen into contempt. For évos Josephus substitutes 
krfvos and trmos. LXX in Zec 9 preferred tmo- 
téy.ov and dos to the despised word. It was, 
however, the tradition that the Messiah should 
come riding on an ass (Sepp, § vi. c. 6). (5) The 
conception of Messiah as the suffering Servant of 
Deut.-Isaiah was, however, most of all exemplified 
by Him who on this occasion humbled Himself 
[7iy3 (Niph. of 73y in reflexive sense) Is 537=era- 
melywoev cavrov, Ph 28] in a voluntary manner in 
His progress to a death for His people. _ 

Matthew describes Jesus as armed with author- 
ity (fovcla, cf. 8*), and on this occasion depicts 
Him as the Malka Meéshiha of the Jews. 


His | 


authority is over all flesh, to make them feel their 
want of God and Him, ‘Lhe sense of power was 
derived from the sense of His mission and the 
consciousness that He was the Son of God, which 
made Him soar beyond the Messianic role and see 
Himself the Lord of the whole earth, holding 
sway by peace, spiritual peace, and by power, 
spiritual power. ‘He claimed for Himself,’ as 
Dalman remarks (op. cit. p. 313), ‘an exalted 
position such as had not been assigned even to 
the Messiah,’ and, as Harnack (What is Christi- 
anity ? p. 141) observes, ‘He leaves the idea of the 
Messiah far behind Him, because He filled it with 
a content that burst it.? It was in the same spirit 
aay He affirmed His Kingship before Pilate (Mt 
Papen) 

The object of this entry was the inauguration of 
Jesus’ last mission to His people. The attraction 
of the provincial crowds, the Jerusalem populace, 
the Greeks and proselytes, if not the impressing 
of the Jewish hierarchy, this was the end desired, 
and in a great measure attained. He never seems 
to move in solitary state in the Temple; crowds 
are always around Him; He is the topic of the 
people’s conversation and the subject of the 
priests’ conspiracy. This was a suitable prelude 
to a great missionary enterprise all too brief, 
but crowded perhaps with more real work and 
witness for the King and His Kingdom than the 
preceding portion of His ministry. It led to the 
cleansing of the Temple on the same or the follow- 
ing day, and these together culminated in the Cross. 


LITERATURE.—Dalman, Words of Jesus; Harnack, What is 
Christianity 2; Stanley, SP ; Farrar, Life of Christ ; Edersheim, 
Life and Times; Hitchcock, Mystery of the Cross; artt. 
‘Hosanna,’ ‘ Messiah,’ ‘ Prophets’ in Hastings’ DB. 


F. R. MONTGOMERY HITCHCOCK. 
ENVY.—The word $6évos occurs in the Gospels 
only in the two parallel passages Mt 278 and Mk 
15! in connexion with the trial of Jesus. When 
the members of the Jewish hierarchy sought the 
death of Jesus at the hands of Pilate, they 
attempted to veil their motives under the pretence 
of loyalty to Cesar. Pilate was too astute a man 
to credit these professions for a single instant. 
He perceived (éyivwoxe, Mk 151°) the underlying 
feeling to be envy. If the word de (‘he knew,’ 
Mt 2738) is significant, it supports the opinion that 
Pilate had previously become acquainted with the 
attitude of the chief priests toward Jesus. The 
message that Pilate later received from his wife 
(Mt 27%) somewhat favours this opinion. In fact 
it was the business of Pilate to know of the person 
of Jesus and His relations to the leaders of the 
Jews, and nothing but the contemptuous indiffer- 
ence of a Gallio would have hindered him from the 
inquiries necessary for gaining this knowledge. 


Perhaps it might seem at first as though the feeling which 
prompted the priests might more properly be termed jealousy. 
A comparison of the two feelings, jealousy and envy, readily 
shows the distinctive character of each: ‘Jealousy is the 
malign feeling which is often had toward a rival, or possible 
rival, for the possession of that which we greatly desire, as in 
love or ambition. Envy is a similar feeling toward one, 
whether rival or not, who already possesses that which we 
greatly desire. Jealousy is enmity prompted by fear; envy is 
enmity prompted by covetousness’ (Century Dictionary, 8.v. 
‘Envy’). ‘Envy is only a malignant, selfish hunger, casting its 
evil eye on the elevation or supposed happiness of others’ 
(Bushnell, 1b.) In Trench, Synonyms of the New Testament, 
xxvi., the comparison is less happily stated. Apparently 
jealousy (¢/A0s) ‘may assume two shapes ; either that of a 
desire to make war upon the good which it beholds in another, 
and thus to trouble that good, and make it less; or, where it 
has not vigour and energy enough to attempt the making of it 
less, there may b2 at least the wishing of it less, And here is 
the point of contact which Giaros has with ¢gboves : thus Plato, 
Menex. 242 A, sparov peev Gyros, amo Crrov b¢ gbovos : the latter 
being essentially passive, the former is active and energetic.’ 
This citation from Plato shows that there may be a genetic 
relation between jealousy and envy, but it does not show that 
envy is passive. Trench quotes from Aristotle, Rhetoric, ii. 11, 
omitting 6 d& rév rAnosoy [wopurnevates] [oT Exesv Oie Tov QUovoy [ra 
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&yxbe]: ‘One that is moved by envy contrives that his neigh- 
pour shall not have the good that he has or seems to have.’ A 
careful examination of the use of ¢4eves in classic Greek authors 
justifies this statement of Aristotle, and reveals that it means 
the same active malignant feeling as is expressed in modern 
English by the word ‘envy.’ It was ¢Hoves which moved the gods 
to prevent men from attaining a great or uninterrupted experi- 
ence of prosperity. Pindar, the tragic writers, and orators 
also are found using the word to designate the active impulse to 
destroy another's prosperity so far as one has the power to do it. 

The Septuagint, according to Hatch’s Concordance, uses 
gboves only in the Apocryphal books. The most noteworthy 
instance is in Wis 224 ‘on account of the envy of the devil, death 
entered into the world.’ 


Since envy is an ill-will or malice aroused by 
the success or good gifts of another, it is the fit- 
ting word to designate the motive of the priests 
who protested their loyalty to Czesar. Envy is 
not a primary emotion. Other feelings prepare 
the way for, and may enter into, it. It is the 
result of a development in the life of selfishness 
(Jul. Miiller, Lehre von der Stinde, 1. 233 f. [ng. tr. 
Christian Doctrine of Sin, i. 171]). In the Gospels 
this development is not difficult to trace. The 
deeds and words of Jesus were from the outset 
attended by suspicion on the part of scribes and 
Pharisees. His growing popularity aroused their 
jealousy. When they could charge Him with a 
compact with Beelzebub (Mt 127", Mk 37%, Lk 
114"), they had begun to hate Him because of the 
popular confidence in Him, and especially because 
this confidence was of a degree and a quality 
which they never had received, and which they 
could not hope to receive. This occurrence was an 
attempt to discredit Him with the people, and it 
showed that envy had obtained full lodgment in 
their hearts. From that time onwards it had so 
large a share in their lives, that when they appeared 
before Pilate they were so mastered by this feeling 
to which they had given free rein for months, that 
they were unable to conceal it. See also artt. 
COVETOUSNESS and JEALOUSY. 

F. B. DENIO. 


EPHPHATHA.—An Aramaic word, found in the 
Greek text of Mk 7%. We there read that Jesus 
said to a man who was ‘deaf and had an impedi- 
ment in his speech, Ephphatha’ (é€pd¢aba). The 
Evangelist appends a Greek translation of the 
word: 6 éorw diavotxOnre, ‘that is, Be opened.’ 


There are two Aram. words of which égcaf« may be a trans- 
literation: (1) NADY ; (2) nosy. The former is a contraction of 
nan Imperative Ithpaal; and the iatter is a contraction of 
nnShAx Imperative Ithpeal of the verb MN5 ‘to open. In Greek 
MSS, x2D present éggef%, which is certainly Ithpeal, whereas 
eggate may be Ithpaal. Jerome gives Ephphetha, and some 
Latin MSS give effetha, ephetha, and even ejfeta. “Wellhausen 
in his Com. on Mk 734 prints é¢ga7%, but apparently without 
MS authority. 

The form é¢gafx, when compared with its Aram. equivalent 
MNn=ENX, presents several interesting peculiarities bearing on the 
dialect spoken by our Lord. (1) We note the disappearance of 
the guttural n. We know that in Galilee.and Samaria the 
gutturals were much neglected, or even interchanged ; and they 
are often ignored in transliterating Semitic words into Greek. 
Thus we find Mécoias from NDWD ; Brlecde from nv00 2; 
yéevvee from DIM °2; Yiewv from jivnw (side by side with Svea, 
where the ¢ does duty for y). (2) We note the assimilation of 
Nn to 5, giving tgpaté for éAgalé ; or in Aram. NMDSN for nnenx. 
This is quite in accordance with a rule in Palestinian Aramaic, 
that frequently, and especially with the labials 3, D, and 5, the nin 
the passive prefix nN is assimilated to the first: radical (Dalman’s 
Aramiiische Grammatik, p. 201). (3) Tt is noteworthy that we 
have the repetition of the aspirate letter ¢. According to 
Hebrew analogy, NMS ought to give jrraf«, inasmuch as the 
daghesh always indicates the harder and not the aspirated form 
of the letter 5. We infer, therefore, that in the Semitic 
language, which lies behind our Greek Test., there was a devia- 
tion from Hebrew rule as to the daghesh. If Heb. had been the 
basal language of the Gospels, we could not have had such 
forms as Bepborcwoios from vabin 12 and Bybgaz% from na 
“388. The aspirated forms n and 5 after a closed syllable would 
be intolerable. The daghesh forte is also singularly treated in 
Mertaios from NAD and Zoxxeios from D1. (4) The appearance 


of < in !¢¢a0é may possibly indicate that the dialect spoken by 
our Lord used the Syriac prefix nX eth with passive forms, and 
not nN ith, as is found in Palestinian Aramaic; in other words, 
used Ethpaal for Ithpaal. 

As to what is the subject of the verb davoixAnre, 
‘Be thou opened,’ there is room for difference of 
opinion. It may be the mouth, as in Lk 1% (so 
Weiss, Morison), or the ear, as in Targ. on Is 50° (so 
Bruce, Swete); or it may be the deaf man himself 
who is addressed. One door of knowledge being 
shut, the man is conceived of as a bolted chamber : 
‘Jesus said to him, Be thou opened.’ 

LireraTure.—Zahn, Hinleitung in das NT i. 1-24; Kautzsch, 
Gramin. des Biblisch-Aramidisch, § 5; Dalman, Arain. Gramm. 
201f., 222; A. Meyer, Jesu Muttersprache, 52; Meyer, Bruce, 
Swete, etc., on Mk 734. J.T IVEARSH Ale 


EPHRAIM.—Jn 114 only. After the raising of 
Lazarus, Jesus departed, in consequence of the 
plots of the chief priests against Him, ‘unto a 
country (RV ‘into the country ’) near to the 
wilderness, into a city called Ephraim, and there 
continued with his disciples.’ 

There are scarcely any textual variations. TR spells ’Egpaiu ; 
Lachmann, Tischendorf, Westcott-Hort spell ’E¢ea«iu ; Stephanus, 
1550, had on the margin the reading ’"E¢ggéu, which is supported 
by NL and Latin witnesses, and the name Leugovzeu as to be 
supplied after yapxv. This is the reading of D, Sapfurim in 
its Latin part, for which Chase (Syro-Lat. Text of Gospels, 108) 
and R. Harris (A Study of Codex Beze, p. 184) suggested that 
cau might be the Heb. Ov ‘the name’; but more probable is the 
identification with Sepphoris, which in Jos. Ant. xiv. 91 is 
spelt Zargepos (v.ll. xugoposs and other forms); so Jerome (s.. 
“Araba’ in OS 17. 13f.): ‘Diocesarew, que olim Saforme 
dicebatur.’ 

Eusebius in his Onomasticon says (ad Ephron, Jos. 
Xv. 9): Kai ore viv koun “Edpaim peyicrn mepl ra 
Bopeca AiNias ws dro onueiwy k ; in the Latin render- 
ing of Jerome: ‘est et villa pergrandis Efrea 
nomine contra septentrionem in vicesimo ab Elia 
miliario’ (ed. Klostermann, p. 86. 1, 90.18). With 
this has been identified Afra [= 7|y Jos. xviii. 23]: 
‘in tribu Beniamin ; et est hodie vicus Efraim in 
quinto miliario Bethelis ad orientem respiciens’ 
(p. 29. 4; the Greek text [28. 4: kai viv gore xbun 
Alppi\ a6] is here defective); further, 1 Mae 11™ 
=Jos. Ant. xiii. 127 [ed. Niese]: rods tpets vouods 
"Adaipeua (v.l. "Adépeua) cai Avdda nai ‘Pauabeir ; 
finally, the notice of Josephus (BJ iv. 551), that 
Vespasian took Byénya re (earlier reading Bacdj\ or 
Bné)A\) kal Egpalm modlyra. Since Robinson, the 
site has been sought at the modern et-TJaiyibeh, 
4 miles N.E. from Bethel. Schiirer (GJ V3 i. 233) 
quotes Robinson, ii. 332-338; Guérin, Judeée, iii. 
45-51; Buhl, GAP p. 177; Heidet, art. ‘Ephrem’ 
in Vigouroux’s Dict. ii. 1885 ff. ; ef., further, art. 
ea by J. H. Kennedy in Hastings’ DB, 
and by T. K. Cheyne in Encyc. Biblica.* 


EPILEPSY.—There is but one specific instance 
of this awful malady recorded for us in the 
Gospels.+ This case is, however, common to all 
three Synoptists (ef. Mt 17%, Mk 91t-, Lk 99); and 
the three accounts, while not in verbal agreement, 
are sufliciently harmonious to leave no doubt in 
the mind of the reader as to the nature and malig- 


* Schirer (GJ V3 ji, 163, n. 435) is certainly right in rejecting 
the identification of Sapfurim with Sepharvaim (2 K 1724) put 
forward by Resch (ZU x. 4, pp. 141, 204) and approved by 
Blass (Hv. see. Joh, 1902, p. xi), and in finding in Sapfurim the 
naine of the town Sepphoris, which covered a very large area, 
But it is not yet certain whether Codex D has preserved here a 
correct tradition. Lk 910 offers similar variations in the text 
(Today xahoumevnv, Torey Asyousvov, ToTov Epyuov, etc.). "Fgpau 
might itself be derived from Sepphoris, the first letter being 
dropped after the ¢ of ee. i 

t ‘Epileptic’ is substituted by RV for ‘lunatick’ of AV in 
Mt 424 1715 as tr. of cweAdnvio Serbo. 
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nant character of the disease. It is noteworthy 
that the writers all attribute it to the active 
agency of demons ; and this is the more remark- 
able as St. Matthew, in another place, appears to 
differentiate between demon possession and epilepsy 
(Mt 4% damorfoudrvous Kal ceAnviavouévous). Not 
only do the Evangelists record their own and the 
popular belief in the connexion of evil spirits with 
epilepsy ; they also lead us to believe that Jesus 
exercised His power on the presupposition of the 
truth of this contemporary idea (cf. Mt 17, Mk 
95, Lk 94), 

It is well to remember in this connexion that medical thought 
at this time and, indeed, for a long period subsequent to this, 
was distinctly on the side of the Synoptists. Areteus (ec. 70 A.D.) 
in writing of it (Sign. Morb. Diutwrn. 37) attempts to explain 
the reason why epilepsy was called ‘the sacred illness’ (igpiy 
wnrnoxoves trv ralny). The remedy, according to this writer, 
belonged not to human but to Divine agency. Hippocrates, on 
the other hand, writing some five centuries earlier, refuses to 
accept the belief that there was anything supernatural about 
this disease. In his opinion it is to be explained in the same 
Way as any other disease to which people are liable (cre wyd}y 
Diaxpivovre +o voonuc Budrepey trav Romray vornucray, x.7.a., Mord. 
Sac. 303 [see Hobart’s The Medical Language of St. Luke, p. 20)). 
The important place held by the belief in the malevolerit in- 
fluence of demons and in the powers of the exorcist will be 
recognized if we turn, e.g., to Tertullian, Apol. 23 ; Origen, c. 
Cels. vii. 334 ; Apost. Constit. viii. 26, amongst the written pro- 
ducts of early Christian thought. 

The word employed by St. Matthew in his 
description of the epileptic boy (ceAnvdferac), as 
well as in his catalogue of ailments (4%), shows 
that in the opinion of the ancients the moon had a 
preponderating intiuence in bringing on this disease 
(cf. Ps 121° for a reference to the baleful effect 
which the brilliant rays of the moon were supposed 
to exert, and which from the context seems to have 
been thought as deadly as sunstroke). This belief, 
too, descended far down into the Middle Ages; 
and, indeed, it ean hardly be said to have altogether 
vanished from the popular mind, though it is prob- 
ably now confined to the remoter quarters of human 
habitation. ; 

A comparative study of the particular case de- 
scribed by each of the Synoptists reveals the fact 
that St. Mark gives a much more graphie and 
detailed account of the symptoms than either of 
the other two. According to this writer, the boy 
was deaf and dumb, he was liable to be seized with 
convulsions at any time or place (Sov éay, v."*), to 
fall violently to the ground, foaming at his mouth, 
gnashing with and grinding his teeth. Finally, he 
is said to be gradually wasting away as a result of 
the frequency of the seizures. He was, moreover, 
afflicted from his childhood with this awful malady, 
a by no means uncommon feature of such cases (see 
art. ‘Medicine,’ by A. Macalister, in Hastings’ DB 
iii. 327”). St. Mark also gives a vivid account of a 
fit which seems to have been brought on by the 
presence of Jesus, or by the excitement consequent 
on his introduction to that presence (9°). — No 
sooner did he come before Jesus than a seizure 
with terrible convulsions took place, and falling 
on the ground he rolled about (éxvAiero does not 

Ff A patos : 
seem to be adequately treated in EV) foaming. 

Perhaps the most peculiar part of the Markan narrative is the 
estate the nealing process. According to the Matthean and 
Lukan versions, the cure was not only perfect, it was instan- 
taneous (Mt 1718=Lk 942). St. Mark, on the other hand, says it 
was gradual and difficult of accomplishment. Jesus, adopting 
a tone of peremptory authority 7a lairaccw co, V.~), addressed 
the spirit as a person, and was answered by the latter, who 
caused his victim to utter loud cries and to writhe with violent 
convulsions before he obeyed the command. Nor was the com- 
pletion of the cure yet reached, for an unconsciousness super- 
vened so profound (2yévera aces vezpos, v.76) as to deceive many of 
the bystanders into the belief that death had claimed the victim. 
It was not until Jesus took the boy by the hand to raise him 
from the ground that the miracle took its final shape, and the 
people were enabled to witness and to marvel at ‘the majesty 

? (Lk 948). L 7 
oats be Seid that this feature in the healing acts of Jesus 
does not stand alone in this place. It is revealed in another 
case also recorded by St. Mark. Ina preceding section he tells 
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of the healing by Jesus of a blind man at Bethsaida. The cure 
in this case, too, was effected gradually, and was completed only 
by the contact of His hands with the afflicted patient (see 822-25), 


That ‘the scribes’ seized the opportunity afforded 
by this case to carry on their controversy with 
Jesus and His disciples is implied in St. Mark, 
where the element of hostility is referred to (see 
v.44 ‘and scribes disputing against them’ [mpds 
avrovs}). The method of healing adopted by Jesus 
was in striking contrast to that to which they were 
accustomed -to lend themselves (ef. Shabbath 61 
and Tosefta Shabbath, in loc., where we learn of 
the employment of charms, such as amulets and 
winged insects of a certain kind, in the cure of 
epileptics). With Jesus it is the assertion of per- 
sonal superiority. His words carry with them the 
weight of indisputable authority. The command 
is that of One who claims the lordship over disease 
and death. At the same time directness and sim- 
plicity are the essential characteristics of His atti- 
tude and bearing. Nor did Jesus permit this 
contrast to pass unnoticed (see Mt 12°", where He 
refers to a practice recognized as legitimate by the 
religionists of His day). 

Exorcism was practised in public by men who 
professed to wield authority over the demon world 
(cf. Ac 19, which is the only place where the 
word ‘exorcist’ occurs in the NT). These exorcists 
seem to have relied upon the repetition of certain 
names to effect their purpose, and along with this 
the recitation of special incantations, of which 
Solomon particularly was considered to be the 
author (see Jos. Ant. VII. ii. 5; Schiirer, AJP 0. 
ili. 151-155, and also To 6-8 for the lengths to 
which belief in the efficacy of charms and incanta- 
tions had made its way among the Jews). We 
must not forget, moreover,. that the’ followers of 
Jesus framed their methods of healing the sick 
upon this contemporary model. The utterance of 
the name of Jesus found its place in their cures 
(Ac 3° 1618, Mk 98: 9 1617 ete., where év 7a évduare 
"Incod Xpicrod seems to be an essential part of the 
formula employed). See also Demon, LUNATIC. 

J. R. WILLIs. 

EPIPHANY.—See CALENDAR, p. 261 f. 


EQUALITY.—Equality in capability, responsi- 
bility, and future destiny is by no means taught 
by Christ in the Gospels. Christians are not re- 
duced to one uniform level of worth and dignity, 
either here or hereafter. In the parables of the 
Talents and the Pounds the servants are not in a 
condition of equality during their period of proba- 
tion or afterwards (Mt 25%, Lk 19"). The 
inequality of Dives and Lazarus here is an admitted 
fact, and their inequality beyond the grave is a 
sure consequence (Lk 16”), Christ repeatedly ad- 
mits without deprecation the inequality observable 
among men. ‘There are last which shall be first, 
and there are first which shall be last’ (Lk 13°, ef. 
Mt 19%). There is, indeed, no suggestion whatever 
that a certain level of equality, tried even by 
internal criteria, is to be aimed at. Growth in 
grace follows the law of life, an increasing incre- 
ment following upon each further increment (Lk 
19°), ‘He that is but little in the kingdom of 
heaven’ is greater than John the Baptist (Mt 11”, 
Lk 72). Pre-eminence is not at all directly dis- 
couraged or deprecated, only it must be the deepest 
and truest excellence, apart from the odiousness of 
comparison with others. The sons of Zebedee are 
too anxious for the position of pre-eminence here- 
after, and too heedless of the-call to self-sacrifice 
now (Mk 107, Mt 20), All disciples are in danger 
of desiring to be honoured by titles here, instead 
of awaiting God’s bestowal of dignity in the new 
life beyond (Mt 23%). But, to be greatest in the 
Kingdom of heaven it is necessary to be as a little 
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iJd here (Mt 184, Lk 9). Such lowly and meek 
PRaeuas pet called ‘little children,’ and the Lord 
identifies Himself with them (Mk 9%). The disciple 
must not lord it over his fellow-disciples wantonly 
and arrogantly (Mt 24). Not only superiority, 
put even equality, is forbidden as the goal of effort. 
Mutual service is to be the aim of the Christian 
community—the first is to be bond-servant of all 
(Mk 10#). ° This precept of service, instead of insist- 
ence upon equality (Lk 22” 77), was beautifully and 
souchingly practised by the Master-Servant on 
the night of His betrayal (Jn 13°). Every man is 
to descend below the level of equality and leave it 
to God to call him higher if it be good in His 
sight (Lk 14”). Especially in respect of penitence 
for sin is it good to sink all considerations of com- 
parative merit (Lk 184). Except in the ideal sense, 
equality is neither an established fact nor a correct 
SERE in the Christian Society. We are sons 
of one Father, and so brothers; but brothers are 
not equal, for some are older or wiser or richer 
or better. We are servants of one Master, and 
so fellows; but in this service there are various 
offices and diverse stations. Unity rather than 
equality is the leading characteristic of the internal 
economy of the Kingdom of heaven (Jn 10!° 11° 
171: etc.). 

LiTERATURE.—Bruce, Parabolic Teaching of Christ, pp. 178- 
225; Mozley, Univ. Sermons, p. 72 ff.; Newman, Selected Ser- 
mons, p. 260 ff. W. B. FRANKLAND. 


ER.—An ancestor of Jesus, Lk 3%. 


ERROR.—As one who lived in the undimmed 
vision of holiness and truth, ‘ who saw life steadily 
and saw it whole,’ Jesus must have felt with an 
intensity we cannot fathom how sin had distorted 
the reason of man as well as perverted his affec- 
tions. All around Him He saw men walking ‘in 
the vanity of their mind, being darkened in their 
understanding, alienated from the life of God 
because of the ignorance that is in them, because 
of the hardening of their heart’ (Eph 4'%). He saw, 
also, as no one else had ever seen, that the recovery 
of those who had become ‘ vain in their reasonings’ 
(Ro 1!) was to be achieved less by attacking their 
godless errors than by aiming at the renewal of the 
moral and spiritual nature. This is the funda- 
mental and vital pont to emphasize. Underlying 
all Christ’s dealings with error there was the recog- 
nition of the dependence of men’s opinions and 
beliefs upon their character. We seldom realize 
how much we contribute to the judgments we 
form. We set out with the intention of being 
wholly governed by the object. We want to know 
what it really is, and not merely what it appears 
to be. So we approach it, examine it, and form 
our opinion of it. But the eye brings with it the 
power of seeing ; what we see depends not merely 
nen the object, but upon the organ of vision. 
This is true especially with respect to all judg- 


ments of value, all questions of right and wrong, 


of duty and religion. The possibilities of error 
increase not merely with the complexity of the 
subject-matter, but with the way in which our 
interests and convictions, our desires and predilec- 
tions, are bound ny with it. In the region of the 
moral and spiritual life not only must the intellect 
be clear,—free from false theory,—but still more 
necessary is it that the heart be pure and the 
practice sound. To appreciate goodness a man 
must love goodness ; must be, if not good, at any 
rate good in many ways. ‘Every one,’ said Jesus, 
‘that is of the truth heareth my voice’ (Ju 18%7), 
This does not, of course, mean that all moral and 
religious errors are due simply to a depraved heart. 
Violent upholders of Dato have been only too 
ready to assume that such is the case, and to 
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silence the heretic by declaring him a bad man. 
But it does mean that there 1s a moral aptitude for 
Christian discipleship. It was inevitable that men 
who had no enthusiasm for goodness should mis- 
understand Christ and reject Him. It was equally 
certain that His ‘sheep’ would hear His voice and 
ow Him. 

to There are a few striking illustrations of these 
principles in the Gospels which demand our atten- 
tion. : 

4. The necessity for inward, moral clarity and 
simplicity is strongly insisted on by Jesus (Mt 
62: 8, Lk 113%), ‘We so often talk as if we were 
only obliged to ‘follow our conscience” ; as if no 
one could lay anything to our charge unless we 
were acting against the present voice of conscience. 
But this is very perilous error. We are also 
obliged to enlighten our conscience and keep it 
enlightened. It is as much liable to error as our 
uninstructed intelligence, as much liable to failure 
as our sight’ (Gore, The Sermon on the Mount, p. 
146f.). The thought is expressed in other forms 
equally suggestive. Thus the “pure heart’ is the 
condition of the vision of God (Mt 5’). It is the 
‘honest and good heart’ which, having heard the 
word, keeps it (Lk 8%). Heavenly truth is hid 
from the wise and prudent, but revealed unto babes 
(Mt 11%). The disciples must be converted and 
become as little children (Mt 187°, Mk 10”). — 

2. Our Lord’s method of dealing with the ignor- 
ant and erring is full ot instruction. Take the 
case of the woman suffering from an issue of blood 
(Mt 97-2, Mk 5-4, Lk 8# 48). It would be hard 
to exaggerate the poor woman’s ignorance. Her 
mind was full of erroneous thoughts of Jesus. At 
best she looks upon Him as a worker of magic. 
She thinks that she may be able to steal a blessing 
from Him in the crowd. But there was working, 
even in that darkness, the precious element of faith. 
She trusted Jesus as far as she understood Him, 
and that was enough for the Master. He knew 
that faith in Himself, even though it were only as 
a grain of mustard seed, would break through the 
incumbent weight of error and ignorance, and 
offer a free way for His grace: ‘Daughter, be of 
good comfort: thy faith hath made thee whole ; 
go in peace.’ Jesus adopted essentially the same 
method in dealing with persons like Zacchzeus, 
Mary Magdalene, the woman of Samaria, and the 
‘publicans and sinners’ generally. These victims 
and slaves of passion and ignorance were certainly 
not good. Their lives were stained by error and 
sin. The religious classes looked upon them as 
moral outcasts. And yet there were those among 
them open to conviction. Their wilful and pas- 
sionate lives had not destroyed in them a strange 
yearning for better things. And when purity 
drew near to them, adorned with such Diving 
graciousness as it was in the Person of Jesus, they 
became responsive to it and yearned after it. That 
was faith, and Jesus saw in it a*power which 
would work for the redemption of the whole 
nature. His one endeavour was to call it forth 
into fullest exercise. Erroneous thoughts of God 
and life, of duty and religion, would all slowly 
disappear under the influence of this new devotion 
to Himself. But, after all, those who responded to 
His invitations (Mt 11%-8°) were never numerous. 
The great mass of the people was untouched and 
uninfluenced. Sunk in stupid ignorance, vice, and 
worldliness, the masses, at the best, followed Him 
for a time in gaping wonder, thinking far more of 
‘the loaves and fishes’ than of the new life and 
truth He placed before them. Hence the sad words 
with which Jesus upbraided ‘the cities wherein 
most of his mighty works were done’ (Mt 1120-24), 

38 The Pharisees and the other religious leaders. 
—At first it seems a strange thing that these men, 
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on the whole, fell into the appalling error of re- 
Jecting Jesus. ‘The gospel did not place itself, 
directly and at the outset, in opposition to the 
errors of the Pharisees. . . . But the dividing gulf 
was none the less real, and would batile every 
attempt to fathom or bridge it over’ (Reuss, 
Christian Theology in the Apostolic Age, p. 227). 
A few reflexions on the lines of the previous re- 
marks will make this clear. The whole life and 
thought of the typical Pharisee was a closed 
system. His religion was already fully organized. 
‘In the hands of the Pharisees, Judaism finally 
became petrified.’ It was a body of rules and 
doctrines which laid the main stress on conduct 
and outward ceremonies,—a rigid mould without 
plasticity or capability of expansion. It could only 
react in antagonism towards one who offered a 
religion of the spirit, a worship of the Father in 
spirit and in truth. The Pharisee did not know 
what to make of a renovating and inspiring call 
which bade him begin afresh, and completely revise 
his life and religion in the light of a higher ideal. 
He was self-satisfied, and resented criticism as an 
intolerable impertinence. He was like one who 
says that he must follow his conscience, but who 
does not continually seek to enlighten his conscience 
by confronting it with higher aspects of truth. 

e had ears, but he heard not; eyes, yet he was 
blind. This was the most fatal kind of error, the 
most hopeless of all moral states; and it was in- 
evitable that it should come into deadly collision 
with Jesus. ‘While the Pharisaic spirit had 
changed religion into a narrow and barren formal- 
ism, the gospel carefully distinguished the form 
from the essence in things religious. Its estimate 
of man’s true worth and the certainty of his hopes 
rested not upon the outward conduct of the life, 
but upon the inward direction of the heart and 
feelings’ (Reuss, The Gospel and Judaism,.vol. i. 

227). The errors of the Pharisees and the bitter 
hostility to Jesus which they provoked may be 
studied in the following passages—they are a mere 
eclection= Mi 6)= 12t 91235 gare Mic 3)6, Lk 
gu 1] 37-4 ise, Jn 530-47 714-92 12-59 gi-41, 

4. The errors of the disciples.—l\t is not necessa. 
to go into details here. In responding to His call 
the disciples of Jesus had placed themselves in 
training i the higher life. They had passed into 
a school where the scholar’s ignorance and error 
would be dealt with patiently and wisely. They 
had much to learn, but the essential thing was 
that they were in communion with the Light of 
Life. 
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It is to set forth the main features of the teach- 
ing of our Lord regarding the Last Things. His 
doctrine is presumabl discoverable from the Four 
Gospels, and is capable of being exhibited in a 
self-consistent form. Yet in view of the facts of 
the case and the present state of critical opinion, 
it will be necessary to keep certain distinctions 
steadily in mind. 

We must distinguish between (I.) the Synoptic 
Gospels and (II.) the Gospel of John; and we 
must distinguish between (A) current Jewish con- 
ceptions and (B) the conceptions of Jesus. In 


proportion to our feeling of the real unity of our 


subject, it will be impossible to maintain these 
distinctions with rigidity ; yet a total disregard of 
them is impossible to any one who would keep on 
terms with the criticism of the Gospels in our own 
day, or, what is more important, would appreciate 
in any just degree the holy originality of Jesus. 
The bearing, however, of what is called the 
Synoptic Problem upon any matter important to 
our purpose is so slight that we may safely ignore 
it, mentioning only that we assume as a good 
working hypothesis the prevailing critical theory, 
which gives precedence in point of time, and even, 
in certain aspects, of importance, to the Gospel of 
Mark. 

1. ESCHATOLOGY IN THE SYNOPTIC GOSPELS.— 
A. CURRENT JEWISH HSCHATOLOGICAL CONCEP- 
TIONS AS WITNESSED TO BY THE GOSPELS.—So far, 
as these are concerned, it does not seem necessary 
to make any distinction between the Synoptics 
among themselves or between them and John. It 
may be generally postulated, moreover, that the 
fundamental conceptions are those of the OT, 
although it will be found that some of these have 
undergone modification since the time of the latest 
canonical books. Our principal witnesses are 
naturally the Synoptics. In them we have the 
most accurate reports accessible to us of the words 
actually used by Jesus ; and where His sayings, as 
there recorded, employ the language of eschatology, 
apart from explanations which give it a turn 

eculiar to Himself, we may assume that the 
eneaied in its natural implications represents 
current Jewish belief. 

4. The coming Kingdom.—lIt is clear that Jesus 
addressed people who had a perfectly distinct, 
though not accurately defined, idea of an age or 
kingdom to come, which should follow on the 
consummation (cvvrédeca, Mt 13*-) of the present 
age. He speaks, e.g., of rewards to the faithful 
‘in this ¢ime (xacpés),’ and of eternal life in the 
‘world (aiév) to come’ (Mk 10%); and the phrase 
‘Kingdom of God,’ which was constantly on His 
lips, while doubtless subjected to expositions 
which charged it with new meanings for His 
followers, yet rested on a view of things common 
to Him and to even irresponsive hearers. It meant 
the perfect form of the Theocracy of which all 
the prophets had spoken. 

2. The Jewish supremacy.—It was generally 
believed that the Kingdom would come through 
an act of power, in which God would visit His 
people,—the Jews,—delivering them from all their 
enemies, so that they might serve Him without 
fear in holiness and righteousness for ever (Lk 1”). 
Men of the type of Simeon, Zacharias, and Joseph 
of Arimathza waited for the consolation of Jsraed. 
Such persons doubtless believed with the prophets 
(e.g. Is 11 94%, Zec 9°) that the supremacy of 
God’s people would be maintained, if not actually 
accomplished, by methods of peace, and even in 
the spirit of brotherly alliance among the nations 
(see esp. Is 19%"), who would receive the ‘law’ 
from Mount Zion (Is 274). Yet obviously both 
they and the general populace, and even the dis- 
ciples after the Resurrection (Ac 1°), thought of a 
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state of things in which the position of God’s 
ancient people would be central and supreme. 

3. The Messiah.—Beyond the general belief that 
the Kingdom would come through an act or series 
of acts of Divine power, there is abundant evidence 
that in the time represented by the Gospels there 
was among the Jewish people, though not confined 
to them,* the definite expectation that the King- 
dom would come through the advent of a personal 
Ruler—called by the Jews the Messiah or, in 
Greek, the Christ =‘ the Anointed’—on whom God 
would pour forth His Spirit in extraordinary 
measure. This belief, so far as the Jews were 
concerned, goes back to the testimony of the 
earlier prophets (esp. Isaiah and Micah), but its 
history within the OT period shows that it some- 
times either disappeared altogether or retired into 
the background, its place being taken by such a 
view as that expressed in Jer 31°'—of a reign 
of Jahweh Himself through His law written on 
the hearts of His people.t We need not here 
inquire into the causes of this fluctuation. It is 
enough to remark that for about a century before 
the time of Christ the belief that the Kingdom 
would be established through an individual world- 
wide Ruler, who would exercise practically Divine 
powers, had been current in larger or smaller 
circles among the Jews. Sufficient proof of this 
lies in the circumstance that in the time of our 
Lord passages in the Prophets (¢.g. Deutero-Isaiah) 
or in the Apocalypse of Daniel, which had origin- 
ally no reference to an individual Messiah,t had 
come to be so interpreted. The interpretation is 
current. No other is even thought of. In some 
cases, no doubt—as notably in the fulfilments of 
prophecy marked by the First Evangelist—it may 
be difficult to decide whether the exeg2sis of a 
passage cited from a prophet is not of purely 
Christian origin; but there are unquestionably 
some cases (notably Dn 7°) in which the impor- 
tation of a reference to an individual Messiah 
into passages which really contain no such refer- 
ence, is of pre-Christian date. 

4. Various forms of the conception of the 
Messiah. —It is difficult to determine with any 
minuteness how the Messiah was conceived, as 
regarded either His Person or His work. In re- 
gard to the former, ¢.g., it would be unwarrant- 
able to infer from Mt 1% (ef. Is 714) that it was 
generally believed that He would be born of a 
virgin, and perhaps equally so to infer from the 
fact that the disciples (16!°\)), and perhaps others 
also (14%), expressed their belief in the Messiah- 
ship of Jesus by calling Him the Son of God, the 
prevalence of a belief among Jewish theologians of 
the Ist cent. that the Messiah was of one meta- 
physical being with Jahweh. The utmost. per- 
haps which we can affirm is that it was largely 
believed that the origin of the Messiah would be 
mysterious (Jn 727), and that this belief rested in 
all probability directly on the Messianic interpre- 
tation of Dn 7".§ Tt seems possible, however, to 
distinguish two general types of belief regarding 
the Messiah and His work. The one may be called 
the Prophetic, the other the Apocalyptic type. 
The former type, which was the more popular and 
held its ground even with the scholars of the time 
(Mk 12% ||), rested on the early Prophetic testi- 
mony that the Messiah would spring from the 
house of David, —a belief of whose persistence and 


*On this cf. Tacitus, 
Josephus, BJ yt. y. 4. 

+ On this fluctuation see esp. Riehm’s 
T. & T. Clark, 1990. 

} In the case of Daniel this is disputed by such competent 
scholars as Hilgenfeld and Riehm. 
_ $On the antiquity of the Danielie conception itself see the 
Interesting work of H. Gressmann, Der Ursprung der isr.-jiid. 
Eschatoloyie, p. 334 ff., Gottingen, 1905, 


Hist. v. 3; Suetonius, Vesp. 4; 


Messianic Prophecy, 


of whose correspondence with the actual fact the 
circumstance that Jesus is confidently affirmed or 
assumed by five of the NT writers (Matthew, 
Luke, Paul, author of Hebrews, author of Apoca- 
lypse*) to have been of the seed of David may 
be considered the most striking proof. According 
to this type, so far as purely Jewish belief is con- 
cerned, the work of the Messiah, while super- 
human, was conceived on comparatively secular 
lines. He would destroy his persistent enemies 
and establish a reign of lasting righteousness and 
peace over obedient and contented subjects. This 
type, taken by itself, hardly possesses for us 
eschatological interest. It belongs to a mode of 
conception in which the problems of death and 
immortality, if realized at all, cannot be solved. 
The sphere offered for solving them is too mun- 
dane. It is otherwise with the apocalyptic type 
of view, which rested mainly on_ the Book of 
Daniel, esp. Dn 7! and 12%. Whether or not 
the author of Daniel in the latter of these passages 
conceived of a resurrection from the dead available 
for all past generations of faithful Israelites, it 
seems certain that in the time of our Lord this 
sense was assigned to his words by those who, 
like the Pharisees, held the doctrine. According 
to Josephus,t the Pharisees held a fatalistic 
doctrine of the present life—but not of human 
conduct—which seems to have resembled that of 
the Stoics, and which made them for the most part 
averse to schemes of political revolution. Their 
participation, therefore, in the popular view of the 
‘Son of David’ was more theoretical than real. 
Their tendency was to conceive the final Kingdom 
on strictly supernatural lines. It was a wonder 
that would not spring from earth, but would 
descend from heaven. The Messiah was the Man 
of Daniel’s vision, the Man of the Clouds.+ 

Two points have recently been much in dispute: (a) Whether 
in view of the grammatical possibilities of Aramaic, as used in 
the time of Jesus, He could have applied to Himself the phrase 
“Son of Man’ or ‘Man’ as a title, basing on Dn 71%; and 
(b) Whether He could have done this so habitually as our 
Gospels represent. Even those who, like Lietzmann§ and 
Wellhausen,|! have reached on these points the most negative 
conclusions, do not doubt that in the latter part of His career, 
and perhaps habitually, Jesus held the apocalyptic view of 
the final Kingdom and of the glorious advent of the Messiah ; 
and, even if we exclude the title ‘Son of Man’ from those 
passages in the Gospels which have no eschatological reference, 
there remains a sufficient number (about a third of the entire 
number, exclusive of John) where the eschatological reference 
is distinct. Thus, e.g., out of 32 instances of ‘Son of Man’ in 
Matthew's Gospel, 14 are apocalyptic. 4 

It is indubitable that in the time of our Lord the 
Book of Daniel and other Apocalypses modelled on 
it were much read by a considerable portion of the 
Jewish people. Many of those whose views were 
influenced by this literature saw no inconsistency 
in combining with these views others derived from 
literature of the ‘ prophetic’ type, e.g. The Psalter 
of Solomon,** embodying the ancient and still 
popular conception of the ‘Son of David.’ Yet, as 
this veneration for ancient prophecy was combined 
for the most part with political quiescence, it may 
perhaps be said that in the more reflective minds 
‘Son of David’ and ‘Son of Man’ represented one 
heavenly ideal. Jesus Himself expressly repudi- 
ated the implications of ‘Son of David’? (Mk 
1 a |); but it is remarkable that this did not 
hinder the prevalence in Christian circles of the 
Apostolic age of the belief that He was of the seed 
of David according to the flesh, and the Evangelists 
Matthew and Luke risked publishing pedigrees, 

* Mt 11, Lk 381, Ro 13, He 714, Rev 55. 

+ Ant. xvi. i. 3; BJ 1. viii. 4. 

{ Gressmann, @.¢., p. 336. 

§ Dev Menschensohn, ein Beitrag zur neutest. Theol. 1896. 

| Skizzen u. Vorarbeiten, Heft vi., Berlin, 1899. 

S| Muirhead, Eschatology of Jesus, p. 218, London, 1904. 


** Psalms of the Pharisees, commonly called The Psalins of 
Solomon, Ryle and James, Cambridge, 1891. 
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whose apparent mutual inconsistencies constitute 
the chief difficulty of the modern mind in accept- 
ing the fact they were designed to establish. 

Instructive in this connexion is the phrase 
‘Kingdom of the heavens’ in Matthew’s Gospel. 
The phrase is, of course, equivalent in meaning to 
‘Kingdom of God’ which the other Evangelists 
employ. It need not, however, be questioned that 
Jesus, occasionally at least, used ‘Kingdom of the 
heavens,’ and it seems certain that He did not 
Invent the phrase. It was current, and it pointed 
to the apocalyptic construction of the Messianic 
hope. The Kingdom belonged to the heavens, and 
would come thence to earth. It was the unlike- 
ness of Jesus to the altogether wonderful Person- 
age of the apocalyptic Messiah that offended the 
Pharisees, f He were the Messiah, why should 
He refuse a sign from heaven? (Mt 16'™). 

5. The preliminaries of the coming Kingdom. 
Assuming this leading idea of a Kingdom to come, 
heavenly in its origin and nature, we must now 
ask how the various matters preliminary to or 
accompanying its advent were conceived. 

(a) Who were the heirs of the Kingdom? There 
were people ‘just and devout’ (Lk 2”) who ‘waited 
for the consolation of Israel,’ the still surviving 
type of Jahweh’s ‘ poor ones’ who ‘cried unto him 
and he heard them’ (Ps 34°). Such persons, how- 
ever, did not advertise themselves, nor did they as 
a rule sit in the seat of the learned. The prevail- 
ing teachers were the scribes and Pharisees, whose 
yoke, practically intolerable, was yet theoretically 
imperative. It has been questioned how far readers 


of the Gospels get from them a fair impression of 
the moral and religious influence exercised by the 
teachers of the Law, and it has been contended, 
with perhaps some justice, that the impression so 
“derived is as one-sided as the impression of the 


Roman Church one naturally gathers from his- 
tories of the Protestant Reformation. Still, the 
good type of scribe or Catholic is not due to the 
tendency against which the Evangelic text or the 
Reformation is a protest. It cannot be doubted 
that in the time of our Lord it was authoritatively 
taught by the Pharisees that the title to inher1- 
tance of the heavenly kingdom was a punctilious 
observance of the Law after the manner of their 
own practice. Their doctrine, indeed, on this 
point is not explicitly stated in the Gospels or in 
any contemporary documents. But the impression 
we gather from the situation depicted in the 
Gospels and from the record regarding the Apostle 
Paul favours the supposition that the view of the 
Pharisees in the time of Jesus is that represented 
by the Rabbinism of the 2nd cent., viz. that the 
Messiah would come when Jahweh’s people, the 
Jews, were found generally and curefully observing 
the Law.* And the ‘Law’ meant not simply the 
legal precepts of the Pentateuch (in particular the 
Priestly Code), it meant the ‘tradition’ of the 
elders. While the average man inevitably shook 
off the punctilios of obedience, and the Pharisees 
themselves took refuge from their own rigour in 
an elaborate casuistry, we cannot doubt that the 
generally accepted view was that the passport to 
the Kingdom was ‘the righteousness of the law. 
(6) The Resurrection. But generations of faithful 
Israelites passed, and the Messiah did not come. 
Would they miss the glory when it came? At 
least since the time of the Syrian persecution 
(B.C. 168-165)—the time of the Apocalypse of 
Daniel—it was taught that death formed no in- 
superable barrier to the inheritance of the King- 
dom. Probably the author of Daniel (12%) had in 


* The Jerusalem Talmud (Taan. 64a) remarks on Ex 1625 that 
‘if Israel only kept one Sabbath according to the command- 
ment, the Messiah would immediately come.’ See Edersheim’s 
Life and Times of Jesus the Messiah, vol. ii. p. 713. 


view mainly (we cannot say exclusively) those 
Israelites who had sealed their fidelity to the law 
of Jahweh with their blood, but it may be taken 
for certain that, long before the time represented 
by the Gospels, all idea of the blessings of the King- 
dom being restricted to members of the holy nation 
who had suffered death for their fidelity (if such an 
idea was ever entertained), had completely disap- 
peared. It was taught that there would be a 
resurrection of the righteous (Lk 1414), i.e. of those 
who kept the ‘Law’ and the ‘ Tradition.’ 

(c) Hades, Gehenna, Paradise. There is nowhere 
in the Gospels an explicit statement of what was 
held regarding the state of the dead; but four 
times (Mt 11°° 16'8, Lk 10” 1623) the word Hades 
(Avéys) oceurs. In the LXX this word is the 
almost invariable equivalent of Six; and when 
Jesus used it without comment, it must be held to 
have conveyed to His hearers the associations 
proper to that word. The NT as well as the OT * 
is dominated by a view of things in which the 
modern idea that annihilation may be the fate of 
some men has no place. The dead are in a land of 
darkness and forgetfulness, cut off from knowledge 
of affairs human and Divine. Still, in this condi- 
tion—at most the pale reflexion of full-blooded 
life—they exist. Two things, however, must be 
observed: (i.) There is in the OT itself a marked, 
if not systematized, protest against the idea that 
permanent detention in Sheol or Hades can be the 
fate of the righteous, who had found their portion 
in the living God (see esp. Ps 16 and 73 and Job 
14 and 19). Historically, doubtless, the experience 
of suffering under the various oppressors of the 
nation (Assyrian, Chaldean, Greco-Syrian) had 
much to do with the development of this protest ; 
but it is probably a mistake to suppose that it was 
when they were actually suffering under the yoke 
of the world-powers that the people of Jahweh 
adopted from foreign sources much or anything 
that bore on the problem of what lay beyond 
death. This caution applies specially to the rela- 
tion of Hebrew thought to the mythological ideas 
of Babylon or Egypt. The impregnation of the 
Hebrew spirit with ideas coming from these 
sources dates in all probability from a much 
earlier period than the 6th cent. B.c. All we can 
say for certain, perhaps, is that the experience of 
national humiliation quickened in a special degree 
the peculiar Hebrew genius, leading it at this time 
(say from the 6th cent. onwards) to place the 
peculiar stamp of the Jahweh faith on mythical 
ideas or pictures, which in some cases it had 
carried with it since the days of its Se: in 
Mesopotamia. (ii.) Although there is no hint 
in the OT itself of effect being given to moral 
distinctions between the wicked and the godly 
in Hades itself, yet the suggestion of a possible 
escape for the godly from the gloom of the 
underworld could not but raise, and ultimately 
decide, another question, viz. whether the distinc- 
tion between the godly and the wicked was not 
observed from the moment of death. For perhaps 
about 100 years before Christ the idea of separate 
compartments in Hades, for the godly and the 
wicked respectively, had more or less prevailed 
(see APOCALYPTIC LITERATURE, esp. the part 
dealing with the Book of Enoch). | Obviously 
our Lord could not have uttered the parable of the 
2ich Man and Lazarus (Lk 16"), or said to the 
penitent malefactor (23%), ‘To-day shalt thou be 
with me in Paradise, had He not been addressing 
people accustomed to the idea that in the inter- 
mediate state, previous to the resurrection and the 
final judgment, moral distinctions were accorded 
a real, if incomplete, recognition. It is obvious 


*On this whole subject of the conception of Sheol, etc., ef. esp. 
A. B. Davidson, Theol, of the OT, p. 425 ff., T. & T. Clark 1904 
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from the entire tenor of our Lord’s references (see 
esp. the instructive passage Mt 54) to Gehenna 
that He spoke to those to whom this term repre- 
sented the utmost condemnation and punishment. 
It represented the fate of those who should still be 
enemies of Jahweh in that day when Jerusalem 
should be renewed by righteousness, and all flesh 
(i.e. all living) should go out and behold the car- 
cases of those who had transgressed, for ‘their 
worm shall not die, neither shall their fire be 
quenched’ (Is 66%), See artt. GEHENNA and 
PARADISE. : mn, 
(d) The Final Judgment. In our Christian 
minds, as with the NT writers, the idea of the 
Resurrection is inseparably associated with that of 
the Judgment which follows it. In the main 
track of OT thought, indeed, this association did 
not exist. The habit of conceiving the subject of 
the Divine favour or punishment rather as a 
nation than as a number of individuals, made it 
possible, or even natural, practically to ignore the 
individual side of the problem of life and death, 
and the distinction, natural to us, between this 
world and that which is to come is represented in 
the OT mainly by the distinction between this life 
with God and this life without Him. Under this 
view of things the prevailing conception of judg- 
ment in OT times is that of a manifestation of 
Jahweh’s righteousness (whether it be through His 
‘messenger’ [Mal 31] or through the Messianic 
‘Son of David’ [Is 11!*-]), in which He effectually 
visits His people with His mercy, and breaks the 
arm of the unrighteous peoples, who forget God 
and oppress them. These heathen return to Sheol 
(Ps 9!7); but the covenant of Jahweh with His 
faithful people is established for ever. The his- 
tory seems to show that it was possible for pious 
Israelites to rest in this view, merging individual 
hopes in hopes for the nation, until the actual 
disaster of the Exile shook their faith in the per- 
manence of the collective unit of the Jewish State. 
From this time, however, as we see clearly from 
the writings of Jeremiah and Ezekiel (cf. esp. 
Ezk 18), the claims of the individual come into 
prominence. It was felt that in the righteousness 
of God one generation ought not to suffer for the 
sins of its predecessors. Each generation, even 
each unit of a generation, had its own rights. 
Yet, in fact, it seemed as though these rights were 
ignored. It is with the problem raised by this 
conflict between the prophetic conscience and the 
facts, that the Secale literature from Daniel 
onwards is concerned. The solution obtained 
springs from the despair that lies on the border 
of hope. The mundane element in the old idea of 
a Prince of the house of David tends to disappear. 
The blessing, which could not spring from earth, 
was expected from heaven, and at the touch of the 
new power, coming thence, even the ‘dust’ of the 
earth (i.e. esp. dead Israelites who*had kept the 
covenant) should awake (Is 26%). While, doubt- 
less, the adumbrations of the conception of im- 
mortality which we find scattered throughout the 
OT had their origin in the sentiment that it must 
be well with the righteous for ever, this positive 
aspect of the matter was inseparable from a nega- 
tive. The righteous could hardly be vindicated 
unless punishment fell on the rebels and trans- 
gressors. Hence even in Dn 12%, which cannot be 
said to teach a wniversal resurrection, among the 


‘many’ who awake from the dust of the earth 


there are ‘some’ who arise to ‘shame and ever- 
lasting contempt.’ It was inevitable that these 
conceptions should be universalized. If, as even 


the former Prophets and Psalmists in their own 
fashion had taught, there was to be a universal 
judgment (i.e. a vengeance of Jahweh exercised 
upon all rebel Gentiles and upon the transgressors 
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of the covenant in Israel), and if the collective 
unit of the nation was practically displaced by the 
individual, it is clear that the idea of universal 
judgment must have come to have for its ee 
part the idea of universal resurrection. No doubt 
the conception was held vaguely, and was as little 
effective for practical consolation as it is to this 
day (cf. Martha’s attitude, Jn 11*%)—still it was 
there. When Jesus spoke of the ‘resurrection 
of the dead,’ or even of the Messianic ‘Son of 
Man’ as executing judgment, He was using lan- 
guage whose general implications were either en- 
tirely or (as in the case of ‘Son of Man’) at least 
partially understood by His hearers. ; 

B. THE MAIN FEATURES OF OUR LORD'S ESs- 
CHATOLOGICAL. TEACHING,—Turning now to the 
subject of our Lord’s eschatological teaching, and 
looking to the present condition of critical opinion, 
we may make a distinction, which has in most 
respects only a theoretical value, between the 
orohatolonieal views of the early Church as re- 
flected in the Gospels and those held and taught 
by Jesus Himself. The Gospels are as a whole 
too entirely dominated by the spirit of truth as it 
was in Jesus to make it possible, without arbitra- 
riness, to vindicate this distinction in detail. Yet 
the investigation in which we are engaged seems 
to reveal problems arising out of portions of even 
the Synoptic Gospels, in connexion with which it 
may be well to remember that the Master must 
not be measured even by His best reporters. The 
distinction may seem @ priori to have even more 
warrant in reference to the Fourth Gospel, whose 
representation both of the Person and the words of 
Jesus stands in such obvious contrast to that of 
the Synoptics as to justify our dealing with it 
in a separate section. We may do this even 
though in the end we may find ourselves to agree - 
with Haupt* that the Johannine presentation of 
the eschatology of Jesus supplies just the kind of 
supplement to that of the Synoptics which a 
critical study of the latter led us to think neces- 
sary. We therefore consider at present only the 
eschatology of Jesus as presented in the Synoptic 
Gospels. 

1. His conception of the Kingdom of God.— 
Both John the Baptist and Jesus preached, saying, 
‘Repent: for the Kingdom of God (in Mt. most 
frequently ‘the Kingdom of the heavens’) is at 
hand.’ There seems no reason to doubt that in 
general Jesus thought of the Kingdom just as John 
did. Modern writers on the Gospels, like Johannes 
Weiss + and Titius,{ warn us with considerable 
Justice against reading our own _ philosophical 
thoughts into the simple realism of the Bible. 
The Kingdom of God meant the perfect rule of 
God over all things in earth and heaven for the 
benefit of His people. It was eternal, it was uni- 
versal in the sense of embracing people of all 
nations, though, of course, only those in each 
nation who did righteousness ; and it embraced not 
earth only, but also heaven, whence it should come, 
and to whose type, as regarded at least the char- 
acter of its subjects, it should be conformed. It 
may be postulated perhaps, further, that the King- 
dom was conceived by Jesus, in at least its exter- 
nal features, on the closest possible analogy to an 
earthly kingdom. In two important respects, 
however, it differed from the latter. (a) It was 
not promoted by the weapons of flesh and blood. 
It was a Kingdom where rank—even that of the 
King Himself —was determined by the measure of 
service. The spirit of service was the spirit of 


* Haupt, Die Eschatol. Aussagen Jesu in den Synopt. Evan- 
gelien, Berlin, 1895. 

} Johannes Weiss, Die Predigt Jesu vom Reiche Gottes, 
Gottingen, 1900. 

t Titius, Die neutest. Lehre von der Seligkeit, pt. i. 1895. 
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lowly love. (6) It was a Kingdom which, while 
coming ultimately from God and heaven, came 
through a Mediator, by whom it would be ad- 
ministered. Since His baptism Jesus had the 
witness within Himself that He was the Mediator. 
He was the Messianic King who was truly the 
“Son of God’ (Ps 2). To Him the whole trust of 
the Kingdom was given, even all power in heaven 
and earth. Barring the mystery revealed at His 
baptism, which concerned primarily Himself only, 
we must admit that such a view of things was 
inevitable to One who found the form and sub- 
stance of His faith in the OT, and at the same 
time believed, in harmony with the earlier Prophets 
and the prevailing tendency of His own time, in a 
personal Messiah. We seem therefore warranted 
in assuming that such was the view of Jesus at 
the commencement of His ministry. The King- 
dom was coming from heaven. He Himself was 
the Person appointed to establish it on earth. 
Beyond this, however, the witness of the OT and 
His own special experience previous to and at the 
time of His baptism would not necessarily carry 
Him. It is perhaps permissible to find in the story 
of the Temptation (Mt 4!*-, Lk 4!) the record of a 
period when, not without a struggle with the prince 
of this evil world, He renounced the idea that the 
Kingdom was to come immediately through some 
dramatic catastrophic exercise of the heavenly 
power with which He felt Himself to be charged. 
It is more to our purpose at present to note that 
while He renounced this catastrophic ideal (if we 
may call it so) to the extent of refusing to allow it 
to deflect Him from obedience to the Divine word, 
He did not, according to the Synoptics, renounce it 
so far as His general view of the mode of the 
Kingdom’s advent was concerned. To the last He 
spoke in apocalyptic fashion of the Son of Man 
coming on the clouds. The glorious Parousia 
would illuminate simultaneously all quarters of 
heaven like the lightning (Lk 17%). It would 
happen within that generation although He could 
not tell the day nor the hour, and it would be pre- 
ceded by disasters on a great scale, affecting not 
simply the human world, but the cosmical system. 
How far it is true to the mind of Jesus, as He 
spoke on earth, to take the language of the so- 
called ‘great eschatological discourse’ (Mk 13, ef. 
Mt 24) with strict literalness, has been of late 
keenly debated, and some have been disposed to 
see in this discourse and matter harmonizing with it 
in the Gospels, an example of the way in which our 
Lord found it necessary to accommodate His lan- 
guage to conceptions which were inevitable for the 
hearers if not for Himself. Others may perhaps 
incline to a view which has been advocated by 
the present writer,* that the phenomena of this 
peculiarly apocalyptic discourse offer an occasion 
on which it is profitable to remember that the 
thoughts of Jesus far transcended those of even 
the most forward of His disciples. But, while we 
may well acknowledge a certain elusiveness in the 
language of Jesus in which He deals with the 
future, we cannot without violence to the Synoptic 
record refuse to admit that in His habitual view 
the Kingdom of God was not something that had 
already come with Himself, but was rather some- 
thing that still lay in the future. Everyone sees 
that when Jesus said, ‘The kingdom of God is at 
hand’ (cf. #yysxev =has come near), or bade the dis- 
ciples pray, ‘Thy kingdom come, He must have 
thought of the Kingdom as being still in the 
future. i ; s 

But what of the passages in which it seems to 
be implied that the Kingdom is already present ? 
For instance Mt 11” (ef. Lk 7%), in which John the 
Baptist is declared less than the least in the King- 

* Op. cit., Lect. I. : 
VOL. 1.—34 
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dom of God, or Mt 12° (ef. Lk 11”), in which the 
expelling of demons in the name of God is offered 
as proof that the Kingdom of God has come, or the 
parables (Mt 135!, Mk 4®°*:) in which the Kingdom 
of God is represented as actually in process of 
coming to its proper magnitude in the world, and 
therefore already rooted there? It is the rux of 
the student of eschatology in the Gospels to show 
how these two modes of conception, presential and 
JSuturistic (sometimes distinguished as ethical and 
eschatological), can be reconciled. Perhaps the 
most satisfactory recent treatment of the subject 
is to be found in a brief but. brilliant essay of 
*rofessor Wernle.* Wernle lays probably ex- 
cessive stress on what he considers the ‘ecclesias- 
tical’ element in the construction of even the 
Synoptic Gospels (esp. Matthew). But his book, 
read in the light of the contributions of prede- 
cessors to the same discussion (esp. Haupt, Titius, 
and Joh. Weiss), shows very convincingly that we 
must, in fairness to our authorities the Synoptics, 
and in view of the entire historical situation 
reflected in these writings, start from the fact that 
our Lord habitually thought and spoke of the 
Kingdom—however much He might identify it 
with Himself—as, so to speak, an objective wonder 
of the future. It does not, indeed, follow that 
this was the sole or even the most important aspect 
of it present to His mind; but it seems right that 
we should accommodate to it, if possible, those 
passages in which the Kingdom seems to be spoken 
of as if it were already present, and that this 
accommodation should be made apart from the 
intrusion of distinctively modern thoughts. This 
Wernle has done with great plausibility in the case 
of the passages above referred to, pointing out that 
when regard is had to the context, literal or cir- 
cumstantial, the difficulty disappears. Thus in the 
passage Mt 11" (Lk 7%) a main element in the situa- 
tion is a certain rivalry between the circle of John 
the Baptist and the circle of Jesus. The former 
approach the latter in an attitude of aggressive 
doubt. If Jesus is the Messiah, where is the 
Kingdom that should come with Him? In what 
respect are those who have attached themselves 
to Jesus better than those who hold to their old 
master, John? To such aggressive questioning the 
answer is: ‘The Kingdom has come already. Its 
powers are seen working among us (v.>"). Those 
who keep apart from the sphere of these wonders, 
however truly they may fulfil otherwise the con- 
ditions of membership in the Kingdom, are yet 
actually standing on the outside.’ On this read- 
ing, the passage, so far from being antagonistic to 
the eschatological view of the Kingdom, in reality 
strongly supports that view. For a main point of 
the argument is the assumption that, while a high 
ethical standard in practice may be expected of 
the children of the Kingdom or may be a condition 
of entrance into it, the Kingdom itself is some- 
thing more than this. It is the product of a power 
altogether supernatural and apart from the will of 
men. Not righteousness, but the working of this 
power, is the criterion of the Kingdom. Else surely 
the Kingdom would be with the greatest of men 
born of women, and not (as it actually is) with 
men of even much less stature than his. 
i ion seems available in the case of the 
SP rdoonbont ih agers the passage Mt 1222ff., esp. y.28 (cf. Lk 
1114ff., esp. v.20), a main element in the situation is again the 
element of attack. The Pharisees insinuate that the demons 
may be subdued by the power of Beelzebub, their prince. 
Jesus answers that such a state of the case is inconceivable. 
Satan cannot wish to overthrow his own work. If, on the other 
hand, the power be the power of God, then the Kingdom of God 
has come in effect. The strong man armed (the prince of this 


world and author of all evil in it) has been conquered and 
bound. Again, obviously, the criterion of the Kingdom is not 


* Die Reichsgotteshofinung in den dltesten christlichen Doku- 
menten und bei Jesus, 1903. 
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simply the presence of the good, but the presence of the good 
in Tae: Hibally: there are the parables in which the Kingdom 
is spoken of as something growing in the earth and therefore 
already planted. Note especially the parables of the Mustard- 
seed and the Leaven. Here, indeed, we are left to imagine the 
context in which the parables were uttered, as even Mark (4#6f-) 
in this instance follows the topical method of Matthew, and 
relates the parables only as specimens of the didactic method 
of Jesus (cf. v.33). But may we not reasonably suppose, as in 
the other cases, the context of a certain antagonism? Timid 
followers come to Him with a difficulty born of vision and re- 
flexion: ‘If Thou art He with whom the Kingdom comes, why 
is the word of the Kingdom really received by so few who hear 
it, or how shall even the wonders of God done in one little land 
affect the whole world?’ To which Jesus replies in effect : ‘ Have 
patience, and you shall see.’ The greatest things of the world 
are not always those that give promise of greatness. They are 
often those whose beginnings are remarkably small, and yet 
connecting beginning and end is the one power. If this was 
the occasion of the utterance of the parables under discussion 
(and it seems difficult even to imagine another), it is obvious 
that both the question of the doubters and the answer of Jesus 
assume that the constituent of the Kingdom is the supernatural 
Divine power before which no opposition can stand. The ques- 
tion is, Can the power really be present when there is so little 
to show for it? And the answer is, Yes, it can. The same 
power that begins with little ends with much. We read our 
own thoughts into the simple intention of these parables, when 
we speak as if Jesus intended to teach that the manifestation 
of the Kingdom would not be catastrophic, but would be a 
matter of growth and development. Doubtless the parables, 
taken by themselves, are capable of bearing this meaning ; but 
just this isolation of them from the general context of the 
situation reflected in the Gospel history is that of which we must 
beware. But there remains still what is, apparently, the most 
important passage, Lk 1729%, Whether we translate ‘in you’ 
or ‘among you’ (évr0s vuav, v.21), Jesus seems to say very em- 
phatically that the Kingdom is present. On a nearer view 
of the passage, however, and a more careful articulation of 
its sentences, this appearance vanishes. V.2! must be under- 
stood in harmony with v.23ff (cf. the ‘lo, here’ and the ‘lo, 
there’ of vv.21. 23), The leading thought of the passage is the 
suddenness (in the special aspect of simultaneousness) of the 
manifestation of the Kingdom. The advent of the great day 
shall be like the lightning flash, of which you cannot say, ‘here’ 
or ‘there,’ for it is everywhere and all at once. 


It thus appears that there is nothing in the 
Synoptics really antagonistic to the ‘ eschatological’ 
view of the Kingdom. The Kingdom is not present 
in any sense not reconcilable with the fact that it is 
also and mainly future. No one may understand 
the Gospels who cannot accept the fact that in a 
perfectly distinct sense the teaching of Jesus was 
not modern. It was in the highest degree sane 
and authoritative, yet it remained true to the 
traditional view that the Kingdom would come by 
miracle and catastrophe. The unmistakable indi- 
cations of this are the facts that the references 
to the Kingdom in the Synoptics are prevailingly 
of futuristic implication (on this see Wernle, op. 
cit.), and that even in the Fourth Gospel there 
are numerous passages to show that Jesus never 
thought of the Consummation apart from the 
transcendent wonders of the Resurrection and 
the Judgment. 

There was, however, one important modification 
of the traditional view, The Consummation and 
all that accompanied it were to be mediated and, 
indeed, effected by Himself. Prophecy, it is true, 
contained the promise of a Messiah. But the cor- 
respondences of fulfilment to prophecy are largely 
contrasts, and the impressiveness of history is per- 
haps mainly due to these contrasts. The efforts 
of the Evangelist Matthew to show—sometimes in 
strangely far-fetched ways—that Jesus fulfilled the 
prophecies, are an instructive index of the diffi- 
culties felt by even the most spiritually minded 
Jews in reconciling the Messiahship of Jesus with 
the testimony of prophecy. It becomes important 
to inquire how in an eschatological aspect Jesus 
conceived His own Messiahship. 

_ 2. His Messianic consciousness.—Of great signi- 
ficance in this connexion is the Temptation. The 
record of this cannot rest on other testimony than 
His own, and the key to the juxtaposition of the 
narratives of the Baptism and the Temptation 
must be sought in His Messianic consciousness. 
The latter, therefore, we must try reverently to 
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conceive. It seems true to say that the Tempta- 
tion represents a contrast or conflict of faith that 
pervades our Lord’s entire ministry on earth. In 
general it is the contrast between God and man, 
between what is omnipotent and what is humanly 
possible ; in particular, it is the contrast between a 
measureless gift and the definite responsibility of 
using it aright. Jesus had received a practically 
limitless endowment. He was in the world as God, 
for He was the ‘Son’ of God accredited to His own 
consciousness by His Father. Yet He was flesh 
and blood, a genuine Brother of men. Each term 
of this contrast had its own place in the will of God. 
It was the task of the Messiah to reconcile them. 
Thus He would do the will of God. An unre- 
strained use of this gift would remove Him from 
the brotherhood of men ; a refusal to use it meant 
the failure of His mission. How wasa superhuman 
task to be done by One who should yet remain a. 
man? The key to this problem was grasped in the 
victorious experience of the Temptation. What 
the solution meant in detail we learn from the 
subsequent history. Reading that history in the 
light of the Temptation-narrative, we seem to 
discern in it two principles: (a) the one is the 
principle of faith; (6) the other is the principle 
of self-sacrifice. These two principles have, of 
course, a common root in the one Messianic life ; 
but it is useful to view them apart. The principle 
of faith covers the strictly supernatural side of 
the work of consummating the Kingdom. It is 
the hope of what GoD will do through His Messianic 
Son in bringing the promised Kingdom from heaven 
to earth. We cannot do justice to the conscious- 
ness of our Lord reflected in the Gospels if we 
fail to note the supremacy of this principle. If we 
may make for the moment the distinction between 
faith and duty, we must find what is at once deep- 
est and loftiest in the consciousness of Jesus—not 
in the thought of what He Himself is to do in the 
fulfilment of the Messianic career but—in what 
God is to do in Him and through Him. He never 
loses sight of the ‘one like unto a son of man’ 
who is to come with the clouds and receive a 
dominion universal and everlasting. The Messiah- 
ship is not simply His present task. It is His hope 
for Himself and for the world. The eschatology 
of Jesus is mainly His hope of the accomplishment. 
of an act of omnipotence, in which God will finally 
constitute the Messianic Person and functions. 
This hope was necessarily shadowy in cireum- 
stantial outline, but it rested on an absolutely 
substantial foundation. Its foundation was the 
presence of the Spirit that fell to Him as the Son 
of God. The gift of the Spirit, moreover, was not. 
simply the ground of a hope that related primarily 
only to Himself. It was a leading of duty and a 
power of benefit in relation to others. He could 
give to others helps that were not permissible to. 
Himself. Hence there is a miraculous element 
in the Messianic ministry even on earth. The 
miracles are the premonitory signs of the final Mes- 
sianie glory. They are the pledge that the Power 
which will be manifested in that glory is not far 
away. While these cyueia and duvdues abound in 
the earthly ministry, they are always under the 
control of the principle of faith. No one is suffered 
to experience the extraordinary helps who does 
not believe. 

The other principle, resting equally in the depths 
of our Lord’s filial consciousness, is the principle of 
self-sacrifice. It is in the practical dominance of 
this | principle that we may discern at once the 
originality of Jesus and the difference between 
His eschatology and that of contemporary Jewish 
faith. While He retains the traditional view that 


the Consummation will be effected in transcendent 


catastrophic fashion, 


collapse of the present world, 
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appearance of the ‘Son of Man,’ resurrection, judg- 
ment,—He reaches the conviction, possibly as 
early as the time of His baptism, that this Con- 
summation will not be attained previous to His 
own death and resurrection. How entirely this 
conviction, once attained, dominated His concep- 
tion of the Divine purpose and His teaching of His 
disciples, may be seen in the facts not only that 
in the Fourth Gospel the sacrificial death ‘of the 
Messiah is prophesied by the Baptist, and is a 
matter of our Lord’s consciousness from the very 
beginning of His ministry (Jn 2"), but also that 
(as regards the latter point) there is little if any- 
thing in the Synoptic Gospels opposed to the 
Johannine view. This may not decide the com- 
paratively unimportant question as to when our 
Lord attained the conviction that He must as the 
Messiah submit to a violent death, but taken 
along with the testimony of the rest of the NT 
(say, especially, the Pauline and Petrine Epp.) it 
shows conclusively the practically predominant 
importance of this event—or rather signal service— 
in the mind and faith of the Christian Church. 
For every one text in the Epistles that calls atten- 
tion to the glory of the Kingdom that is to come 
in the incomprehensible power of God, there are 
probably at least fo in which the emphasis rests 
not on the power of God the Father, but on the 
love of the Son of God. Indeed, it may be ques- 
tioned whether there is a single reference to the 
Consummation in the Epistles or the Apocalypse 
of the NT which does not in its immediate 
context suggest that the centre of the coming 
glory is the Person of Him who was delivered for 
the offences of His people, but raised for their 
justification. Even in the Epp. to the Thessa- 
lonians, which are commonly supposed to represent 
the most primitive type of Pauline doctrine, it is 
not the ‘Kingdom of God,’ but ‘His Son from 


heaven,’ that is to believers the object of waiting 
Clete 1). 

This indissoluble connexion between the ‘ suffer- 
ings of the Christ’ and the ‘glory that should 
follow’ (1 P LP) could not have been fixed so 
securely in the mind of the first believers had it 


not been first in the mind of Jesus Himself. The 
Synoptics bear witness to the importance of the 
connexion for Jesus not only by reporting the pro- 
foundly significant but isolated sayings, Mt 20% 
26%: ||, but by the very distinct way in which they 
connect the critical incident of the disciples con- 
fessing their Master’s Messiahship with the insti- 
tution of a new order of lessons, the theme of 
which is the necessity and the near prospect of the 
Messiah’s sufferings (167!*- ||). This representation 
rests on a sure basis of reminiscence, and it seems 
to have a special guarantee in the fact that the 
teaching does not contain an articulated doctrine 
of atonement like that which is expressed in the 
Epp. (esp. Romans), but aims rather at expressing 
the necessity of the Master’s sufferings in terms 
that apply equally to the disciple. Admitting the 
distinctiveness of the two sayings, Mt 20% 26% |), 
we seem warranted in saying that, according to 
the Synoptics, the view of things that practically 
determined the career of Jesus was that the good 
of which He possessed the pledge in His unique 
filial consciousness would not come during the 
eriod of His own life on earth. The spirit that 
srought help and healing to others was, as regarded 
Himself, a spirit of self-sacrifice. The sacrifice 
would culminate in His death. But the death 
would be momentary. In two or three days (cf. 
Hos 62) He would rise again. Yet the momentary 
death would not be in vain. The death and 
resurrection of the Messiah meant a conquest of 
death for a new believing Israel. The death 
would be the ransom price (Avzpov, Mt 20°) which 


neither man nor angel could pay for the soul of 
a brother man. It would be the institution and 
support of the true and abiding temple of the 
Divine presence (Ex 30", Job 33184, Ps 495%, 
See on this A. B. Bruce’s Kingdom of God: T. & 
T. Clark, 1889). The thought of the redemptive 
value of the sufferings of Jesus as the Christ 
dominates the Fourth Gospel, most of the Epistles, 
and the Apocalypse of the NT. If it is not pro- 
minent, it is certainly present, in the Synoptic 
Gospels. The lack of prominence finds its explana- 
tion in the reserve that naturally characterized 
the utterance of Jesus regarding His own death. 
The presence of frequent or elaborate references 
to the matter in these Gospels would have taken 
from our estimate of their ‘objective’ character. 
Jesus may well have felt that the work of the 
Messiah was to die, not to explain the consequences 
or power of that death. Of this there would be 
another Witness. He who sacrifices himself com- 
mits his case to God and to posterity. This 
brings us to another matter. 

3. His view of the time of the Consummation.— 
We have seen that Jesus did not dissociate Him- 
self from the traditional view that the end would 
come in the form of a catastrophic transformation, 
culminating in the advent of the Messiah Himself, 
who would come from heaven. He seems rather 
everywhere, both by the assumptions and by the 
direct references of His language, to set His seal 
to this view. When we consider how widely His 
consciousness of personal concern in the accom- 
plishing of the Kingdom must have caused His 
view of things to differ from all views that were 
by comparison tentative and theoretical, and reflect 
how much there is in the ethical quality of His 
teaching, particularly in the parables which con- 
ceive the Kingdom under the analogy of natural 
growth, to suggest an openness of His mind to all 
that may be of abiding worth in the modern idea 
of evolution, the tenacity with which He adhered 
to the catastrophic view of the final event cannot 
but profoundly impress us. Reverent investigators 
will pause before accepting the conclusion that He 
was in this matter under some kind of delusion. 
They will strive rather to see in the attitude of 
One who was conscious of being not simply the 
herald but also the bearer of the Kingdom of God, 
a model for the attitude of all who would turn 
serious thoughts to the last things. Whatever 
else we bring to a study where there is room for 
all knowledge and all thought, we must give a 
final as well as a supreme and pervasive place to 
the wonder-working power of the living God. We 
have sure ground in the Synoptics for saying that, 
while Jesus regarded the work of His Father in 
heaven, even in what we call nature and ordi- 
nary providence, as wonderful (Mt 6f- ete.), this 
did not prevent Him from steadfastly contemplat- 
ing a final wonder of destruction and reconstruc- 
tion which should be the consuymation of the 
Kingdom or its perfect. establishment on earth. 
While so much is clear, there is very great difficulty 
involved in the question whether He predicted, so 
definitely and unmistakably as the Synoptics lead 
us to suppose, that the final wonder would be 
accomplished within the term of the generation 
then living. The problem is not to be solved either 
by the quantitative method of counting heads 
(whether Gospel texts or modern authorities), or 
by the alternative method of saying, Either He 
was mistaken, or such texts as Mk 9! 13°? || are 
false reports. It can hardly be doubted that Jesus 
uttered words which were naturally understood, by 
those who heard them and by others to whom 
they were reported, to mean that the final wonder 
—_the Parousia of the ‘Man’ of Daniel's vision and 
of age-long expectation — would happen within 
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their own generation. It is inconceivable that an 
expectation so confident and definite could have 
rested on anything but a definite reminiscence of 
words used by Jesus which seemed capable of only 
one interpretation. ae ; 

Is it, then, possible to justify such sayings as Mk 
9! 139 || apart from the blunt avowal that Jesus 
laboured under an illusion, and that He trans- 
mitted the illusion to His immediate followers. not 
only before but after His death and resurrection ? 
This has been felt to be among the most difficult 
questions of historical Christology, and various 
types of solution of the problem are still repre- 
sented by leading authorities. These may be 
roughly classified under the heads: (a) prophetic, 
(b) pictorial, -(c) realistic. Under (a) would be 
included all theories, such as that of Beyschlag, 
which emphasize the fact that in this instance at 
least Jesus spoke in the manner of an OT prophet, 
and that His utterance kept within the limitation 
common to all the prophets. This limitation re- 
quired Him to see and announce the final salva- 
tion of Jehovah as about to happen within a 
measurable interval after the judgment (in this 
case the fall of Jerusalem) impending over the 
nation. Under(b) would be included theories of the 
type of Haupt’s, which emphasize the necessarily 
pictorial character of language, which must express 
extra-mundane realities in mundane forms. Might 
not the assertion that the Son of Man would come 
on the clouds within their own generation be the 
most effective way of leading persons familiar 
with the apocalyptic style of language to the per- 
fectly confident but also essentially spiritual type 
of faith represented in the NT literature? (c) The 
term realistic, finally, might describe all theories 
whose tendency is to insist on what has been called 
the ‘biblical realism,’ and to require us to put 


upon the language of Jesus the most literal or 


natural construction possible. The most distin- 
guished representative of this type in its bearing 
on the present problem is perhaps Titius. Titius 
thinks that Jesus must be considered to have held 
in a bond fide sense the view which His words 
naturally express, viz. that His own generation 
would see the end of the present wicked world and 
the establishment on earth of the perfect heavenly 
Kingdom. But His confession of ignorance as to 
the day and the hour of the Consummation (Mk 
13°?) shows that He held His own conviction in an 
attitude of reverent submission to His Father’s 
will, which must have made the transition to accept- 
ance of the differing reality easy and natural. 

It is possible to incline to any one of the above 
types consistently with a reverential appreciation 
of the unique mental and spiritual equipment of 
Jesus; and valuable elements of truth may be 
found in them all. The opinion of English-speaking 
students of the Gospels has perhaps till recently 
inclined most to the pictorial type (6). For some 
time, however, this has been undergoing modifica- 
tions from the increasing attention paid to the 
apocalyptic writings. This has fostered the belief 
that more regard than has been given is due to the 
realistic character of our Lord’s mode of thought 
and utterance. On the whole, the variety and 
vacillation of opinion suggest the likelihood that 
we are not yet in a position to offer a solution of 
the problem that shall possess demonstrable cer- 
tainty. Our information about Jesus, while ade- 
quate for spiritual and practical purposes, is 
insufficient. for the purposes, or at least for the 
appetite, of biographical science. To a great extent 
we do not know, or are only slowly learning, 
either the exact occasions of His utterances or the 
amount of meaning they may have conveyed or 
failed to convey to those to whom they were 
delivered. Greater than the limitation ‘arising 
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from defective information, because more intimate 
to ourselves, is that connected with the inability 
of even the modern mind to find within itself a 
measure for the words of eternal life. To those to 
whom Jesus was and is the unique bearer of the 
Kingdom of God both to themselves and to the 
world, it must seem pertinent to ask whether those 
who can never stand in the centre of such responsi- 
bilities can properly estimate the things falling 
within the vision of the one Person, bearing our 
nature, who did and does so stand ? ‘ 

Without presuming to offer a key that fits the 
lock of all the critical difficulties, the present 
writer ventures to call attention to the view of 
the whole matter expressed in his Eschatology of 
Jesus (Melrose, 1904). While it does not meet the 
difficulties of those whose view of the Person of 
Jesus is frankly naturalistic, it has some claim 
upon the attention of those to whom the historical 
Jesus was the unique manifestation in the flesh of 
the Power that is directing human history to its 
goal. To those for whom this conviction is fixed, 
the two following considerations may perhaps 
appear of paramount importance. The one is that 
many of the sayings of Jesus must have had a 
certain elusiveness. The mere fact that they were 
so habitually aphoristic and pictorial is itself 
almost a proof of this. Besides the meaning 
which immediately strikes us, there is a reserve 
of possible meaning which lies along the line of 
our vision, yet goes beyond what we actually see. 
There is a measure of this elusiveness in the 
language of all genuine seers. Must there not 
have been an extraordinary measure of it in the 
language of Jesus ? 

The other is that the elusive language of the 
seer is not delusive. Jesus does not set Himself to 
utter dark sayings; but His practical instinct 
keeps Him from dazzling His hearers with an 
excess of light. He gives them all the light they 
can take; but it does not follow either that this 
is all that fills the recesses of His own spirit, or, 
on the other hand, that in His utterance He is 
consciously keeping anything back. We must con- 
ceive the seer to deliver the truth in the form in 
which it holds his mind. But the form in this 
case is not the particular word or image. It is not 
even so impressive an image as that of the Son of 
Man coming with the clouds (Dn 735, ef. Mk 1326 
14° ||). The form concerns rather what may be 
called spiritual emphasis. It is the exact poise of 
the spiritual mind at the point of self-surrendering 
trust in the goodwill and immediate action of the 
good God. For such a mind the employment of 
definite words and images in relation to the secrets 
of the future may mean no more than a definite 
certainty of new and immediate manifestations of 
the Divine power and love. They do not neces- 
sarily mean a definite realization of the precise form 
in which the manifestation will be made. It is 
the definite certainty, not the indefinite form, 
which the words are caleulated to convey. If they 
convey even to His most susceptible hearers some- 
thing that is in one aspect more and in another 
less than this, this is due to the fact that their 
spiritual poise is inferior to His. The poise in 
their case is rectified by the subsequent teaching 
of the Spirit in the light of events. 


Those who are able to accept this view will probably do so 
mainly for two reasons: (a) Because it explains the desire of 
Jesus to assure His faithful followers that they would live to 
See the manifestation of the Kingdom in power (Mk 91 1380 ll, 
Mt 108), (b) Because it explains the ability of the Apostles and 
Apostolic writers to accept apparently without any great travail 
of mind the disappointment of first hopes, or even to regard the 
disappointment as part-fulfilment (see, e.g., Jn 1612 and 2 P 
38t.). To these may perhaps be added : (c) That this view has 
no necessary connexion with the idea that Jesus in this matter 
accommodated His expressions to the limitations of the disciples. 
The idea of accommodation is no doubt suggested by Jn 1612 ; 
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but even if we suppose that the words of this passage are a 
literal reminiscence of what the Master said, we must observe 
that one who professes to be accommodating his words to the 
limitations of his hearers takes thereby all sting from the 
charge that he has compromised the truth. Many reverent 
students of the Gospels will probably, however, prefer to 
regard the words of Jn 1612. not as a literal utterance of the 
Master, but rather as a devout recognition proceeding from the 
inner circle of disciples of an element or quality in their Master 
which, in spite of all the simplicity of His utterance and His 
Impressive veracity, had eluded and mystified them. They 
thought they had understood, yet how much they had mis- 
understood! On this view Jesus did not ‘accommodate.’ He 
spoke as the word was given Him, in the style that is most 
faithfully reflected in the Synoptics. Whatever may be the 
trutk about Jn 1612, we seem warranted in saying that Jesus 
had but one way of speaking of the Consumriation. During 
all His ministry, and up to the end of it, He spoke of it as 
imminent. It was something for the generation then living. 
Ac 18 and the other books of the NT outside the Gospels may 
be taken as proof that He spoke of it in the same way after His 
resurrection. If in this regard He was ‘limited’ in the days of 
His flesh, He was limited also when He wore the body that was 
from heaven: if He ‘accommodated’ in the one sphere, He 
‘accommodated’ in the other also. 


The NT as a whole is filled with an expectation, 
which in the form in which it was entertained 
was not fulfilled ; and yet faith in Jesus and belief 
in the still coming Consummation lived on and 
live still. Our conclusion is, then, briefly as fol- 
lows :—As a protest to His own people, Jesus pre- 
dicted the downfall of the Jewish nation within a 
measurable period (see esp. Mt 23 and 24). While 
in all probability He depicted this catastrophe in 
colours that closely matched those of the event 
itself, the very intensity of His concentration upon 
a vision that might seem to concern only the 
Jewish nation serves to show that through the 
telescope of Jewish particularity He was looking 
out upon the whole human world. His vision was 
that of One uniquely alive to the purpose of God, 
of which He, the Messianic Son of Man, was the 
supreme executor. It was the vision of a prophet, 
seeing all things in relation to the Divine purpose, 
not the vision of a mere politician or patriot. 
The Jewish nation was chosen to bless the world 
with the knowledge of God. Failure to fulfil this 
vocation brought on it the destructive wrath of 
God ; and the condemnation of the chosen people 
involved in an obvious sense the doom of the 
world. That ignorance of God and hostility, of 
which the Jewish obduracy was the signal ex- 
ample, would reach a climax in the murderous 
death of the Son of God. From that moment the 
forces of final reconstruction would set in. When 
the Consummation would be attained, when the 
Son of Man should come in His glory, and all evil 
and evil-doers be put away, no man or angel 
knew. Not even the Son, only the Father. But 
this much was certain. The power of the Prince 
of this world—the Prince whose power was mant- 
fest in sin, disease, and death—was broken. The 
proofs of that victory could not be long delayed. 
Some would live to see signs of which they had 
not dreamt, that the Kingdom had come in power. 

This covers in brief probably as much as we are 
able to report of the unique eschatological con- 
sciousness of Jesus. The account, however, would 
not be complete without a fresh reference to the 
blank space of our ignorance. This space we shall 
enlarge or diminish according to our estimate of 
the difference between the area of our knowledge, 
and that not merely of the general purpose of 
God, but of the consciousness of Jesus, the Son of 
God. All men are agnostics in the sense of ad- 
mitting that they have not been made privy to 
the counsels of Creation and Providence; but 
besides this common agnosticism there is a kind 
peculiar to Christians, which breathes the spirit 
of faith and reverence. Christians believe that 
‘all things,’ including especially human destiny, 
have been committed to the hands of Jesus Christ. 
In that faith they can anticipate with calmness 


the worst tragedies of personal or social history. 
They believe that there is no terror of the kingdom 
of darkness which the Son of God has not over- 
come with the armour of His holy light; but, 
because they believe this, they do not presume to 
possess, even in the measure of His Spirit to which 
they have attained, a key that will open every 
secret that was stored in the depths of His person- 
ality, even while He was on earth. The last 
mystery to Christians is no longer the mystery of 
death, judgment, and the hereafter. It is rather 
the mystery—which is also the fact—of Jesus 
Christ, the mystery of the relation of these things 
to Him, or rather, perhaps, of His relation to 
them. 

II. ESCHAT aL 
We pass by questions as to the date or authorship 
of this Gospel. The writing may be placed with 
confidence near the border dividing the Ist and 2nd 
centuries. It does not matter for our purpose on 
which side of the border it is placed. To the eyes 
of most Anglo-Saxon crities the Gospel reveals 
still the marks of an intimate of Jesus, and with 
them we assume that, even in the form in which 
we read the Gospel, it proceeded from the circle 
of a ‘disciple whom Jesus loved.’ We assume also 
—what probably no one denies—that there is but 
one mind between the author of the Gospel and 
the author of the Epistles that bear the name of 
John. Whoever was its author, the Gospel could 
not have reached so soon the position of authority 
it has held in the Christian Church since the 2nd 
cent., had it not been considered to express the 
living and profound belief of Christendom regard- 
ing what was most essential in the Person and 
History of Jesus. This is the matter of import- 
ance to our present inquiry. If we find that the 
view of our Lord’s eschatological consciousness, 
which has seemed to us to be most reasonably 
deducible from the Synoptic Gospels, agrees on 
the whole with what is presented here, that view 
may be considered to have behind it a weight of 
authority that could not well be greater. For the 
authority is not simply the consciousness of an 
inspired Apostle or Apostolic man; it is that of the 
consciousness of the Church as a whole at the 
critical period of the close of the Apostolic age. 
We may fix attention on three matters: (1) the 
idealizing style of the Gospel; (2) its conception 
of Eternal Life; (3) its attitude to Eschatology 
proper. 

4. The idealizing style of the Fourth Gospel.— 
From the first it has been admitted that, as com- 
pared with the Synoptics, this Gospel is one rather 
of the mind than of the external actions of Jesus. 
Even the most remarkable external actions, the 
miracles, are but ‘signs’ of the mystery that is 
really important to us—that, viz., of the Person of 
the ‘Son of God.’ The ‘signs’ are recorded that 
we may believe that Jesus is the Son of God, and 
may have life through His name (20%). The 
Logos that was ‘towards God (mpds rév dedv) and 
was God’ (1'), was made flesh, and the writer and 
his companions beheld His glory, and reported 
the vision, not so much from literal reminiscence 
of the acts and words done and spoken by Jesus 
on earth, as under the inspiration of the Spirit 
that came according to promise from the presence 
of the Father and the Risen Ascended Son. The 
author is concerned rather with the discourses of 
Jesus than with His actions, and the discourses 
are, we believe, not so much reported as inter- 
preted. ‘They are the words of an eternal life in 
which the writer and his fellow-believers share 
(1 Jn 1). Jesus is Himself the Word, the Truth, 
the Life. What is told of Him represents but a 
few out of many instances of His self-manifesta- 
tion. They are like the sparks that witness te 
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a hidden, mighty, and continuous electric stream. 
One consequence of this mode of treatment is that 
there is little in this Gospel to indicate that Jesus 
experienced anything of the sinless infirmity of 
flesh and blood. There is, ¢.g., no suggestion 
that He grew in knowledge of the path He had 
to tread as the Saviour of the world. There is no 
temptation, no agony in Gethsemane, no ignor- 
ance or doubt as to the times and seasons of the 
Consummation. The author does not, perhaps, 
consciously ignore these things, but to mention 
them is no part of his purpose to manifest the 
eternal life that was in the Son of God. 

If such a view of the Person of Jesus were carried out with 
rigorous abstract logic, we should reach a result that would not 
only be glaringly at variance with the picture presented by the 
Synoptists, but would be indistinguishable from the heresy 
against which, at least in its germinal form, the author himself 
protests (1 Jn 222 58), viz. that the incarnation of the Logos was 
mere appearance. The point to be observed is that the view 
is not carried out rigorously. The reason is that the author 
combines a sense of history with a sense of spiritual fact. But 
what mainly concerns him is the spiritual fact: what Jesus, 
who rose and ascended, is now to His Church, that in deep 
reality He has always been. No doubt He was truly human, 
and, because He was so, there was during His earthly sojourn 
real limitation, but the limitation was free because self-imposed 
(see, e.g., 1018), and behind it there was always the Divine 
reality. He was never other than the Logos, the eternal and 
only-begotten Son of God. 


Even though it be conceded, as we think it must 
be, that neither as regards incidents nor discourses 
is the Johannine picture of Jesus so strictly his- 
torical as that of the Synoptists, it does not 
follow that it is not, in another than the literally 
historical sense, a deeply true picture. The 
guarantee of its truth is the fact that the Chris- 
tian Church has accepted it, and in doing so has 
conquered both its own feeling of disappointment 
in the delayed Parowsia and the unbelief of the 
world. The Church discovered, that is to say, the 
presence in the mind and utterances of Jesus of a 
quality of which it had not at first grasped the 
significance. His words were ‘spirit and life’ 
(6). They could be interpreted only by His own 
perpetual teaching through the Spirit of truth 
(16), 

We may call this, if we choose, the idealism 
of the Johannine Gospel and of the early Church ; 
but the question is worth pondering whether any- 
thing less than an idealism which rested on a sure, 
if profound, basis of truth, could have held the 
Church to its loyalty to the unseen Jesus in face 
of the disappointment of hopes which the Syn- 
optic testimony, taken in its natural sense, had 
encouraged. In any case, the Johannine picture 
of Jesus may be considered to supply a striking 
confirmation of the opinion, already partly ex- 
pressed in this article, that no amount of frag- 
mentary sentences of Jesus, however accurately 
reported, and however definite their meaning may 
be when they are taken by themselves, can be a 
perfect index of a mind like His. 

2. Its conception of Eternal Life.—Every reader 
of John notices the prominence of the words ‘life,’ 
or ‘eternal life,’ or ‘spirit.’ The phrase ‘ Kingdom 
of God’ has practically disappeared, and ‘life’ or 
‘eternal life’ takes its place. The fact is of im- 
portance to us in our present study, because it is 
the index of John’s way of conceiving what in 
the Synoptic mode of speech might be called the 
present aspect of the Kingdom. Jesus appears as 
the possessor and even the direct dispenser of the 
Divine life. It is given to the Son to have life in 
Himself even as the Father (5%), and no one can 
come to Him except it be given him from the 
Father (6). Yet neither the Father nor the Son 
dispenses life in its fulness till the Son is glorified 
through death, or returns to the glory which He 
had from the first with the Father (739). But once 
the life is imparted it is a new birth which carries 
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itsown promise. It is, in a proper sense, sufficient 
for itself. If a man is born of God, the Divine 
seed remains in him. Its product is righteousness, 
and its perfect fruition is likeness to the only- 
begotten Son Himself (3? 9%: *7, 1 Jn 3* * ete.). It 
is clear that this mode of view brings the Divine 
boon nearer to the individual heart, and necessarily 
alters, at least for the individual, the perspective 
of the eschatology. ; ’ 

Not simply the great event itself,—the glorious 
Parousia of the Christ, —but the events of resurrec- 
tion and judgment that accompany it, are regarded 
from within rather than from without. Those 
whose hope is set on Jesus do not lift to the 
heavens faces sick with deferred hope. They look 
within and behold Him with the vision of the pure 
in heart. For them Jesus has come already and 
keeps coming. The supreme matter is to abide 
in Him or in His love by keeping His words. 
Let a man thus live and believe in Him, and he 
shall never die. Nothing, that is, not even what 
we call death, will break the continuity of his life 
(112) The water of life that Jesus gives shall 
be in him a well of water springing up unto ever- 
lasting life (44). The Judgment similarly is, or 
tends to be, withdrawn from futurity. He who 
believes does not come to judgment ; he has passed 
already from death to life (5%, 1Jn 34). On the 
other hand, he who disbelieves is condemned 
already. Life has come to him, but he chooses 
death ; light, but he chooses darkness. In turning 
from the only-begotten Son of God he puts from 
him his chance of being saved from a Divine wrath 
already present (3!5*-**) Until he seeks the Father 
through Him who is the Way, the wrath of God 
abideth on him. Every thoughtful reader of Jn. 
perceives that such are the main ideas both of the 
Gospel and of the Epistles. He will hardly fail to 
reflect also that these are, and have remained ever 
since the time of these writings or earlier, the 
vital ideas of the Christian Church in its cultiva- 
tion of individual and social life, both on its 
practical and,its meditative side.—Comparing the 
Johannine testimony with the utterances in the 
Synoptic Gospels—few, it may be, but important— 
which reveal a consciousness in Jesus of a Kingdom 
of God that is present and not simply future, and 
considering especially the fact that in spite of 
their testimony to Jesus’ sense of the imminence of 
a Kingdom yet to come, there is not in the Synoptic 
Gospels the slightest indication that this tremend- 
ous prospect at all diminished His appreciation 
of the worth of those ethical precepts (e.g. those 
relating to marriage and the parental relation 
(Mk 107% 79%) that have to do with the secular 
order, we shall hesitate before accepting the idea 
suggested by Joh. Weiss (op. ci¢.), that the precise 
meaning of the ethical utterances of Jesus is to be 
determined by our knowledge (?) of His eschatol- 
ogy, and that Jesus would not have spoken as 
He does, e.g., in Lk 14°, had He not believed that 
within a generation the institutions of marriage 
and the family would cease, and that those who 
should survive this end of the world, being ‘sons 
of the resurrection’ (Lk 205), should be thence- 
forward as the angels (7d.). In this reference also 
the Johannine Gospel confirms our sense of an 
element in the equipment and outlook of Jesus 
to which justice can hardly be done by those who 
lay unqualified stress on the distinctively eschato- 
logical portions of the Synoptie Gospels. 

3. Its attitude to Eschatology proper.—Yet it 
has to be observed, finally, that, while the futur- 
istic element is not prominent in the Johannine 
Gospel, it is by no means eliminated. It may be 
felt, indeed, that the terms in which it is expressed 
involve a departure from (or, at any rate, a trans- 
formation of) the odjective standpoint of the Syn- 
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* optics. The last three words of the phrase, ‘the 

hour cometh and now is’ (5°), suggest a state of 
mind in which the thought of a future radically 
or incaleulably different from that which is already 
present to the vision of faith, is no longer keenly 
operative. The same is still more obvious in the 
Supper discourse (chs. 14-16), in reading which one 
feels that the line of distinction between the Lord’s 
final coming to receive the disciples to Himself, 
and His continuous abiding with them or visita- 
tion of them through the comforting Spirit, tends 
to be a vanishing one. 

Yet it does not follow that the distinctively 
eschatological utterances or references contained 
in the Johannine Gospel (e.g. 5% 21224) are of the 
nature of a formally dutiful acknowledgment of 
an earlier mode of speech and a still lingering 
form of popular Christian expectation correspond- 
ing toit. Such a view, at least, is not an exhaus- 
tive description of the state of the case. It seems 
true rather to say that the futuristic outlook, 
while it lost, even within the time covered by the 
NT writings, its first aspect of keen expectation, 
was yet to the last of that period felt to be—what 
it is still—an indispensable element of Christian 
faith. That the matter is looked at from within, 
and attention fastened not on what is to comz to 
us, but rather on what w2 are to become (1 Jn 32), 
does not alter the fact that the total on which we 
are looking belongs to the future as well as to the 
present, and that that future is in the wonder- 
working power of the Conqueror of death. It is 
never possible to neglect the aspect of futurity, 
and it is sometimes imperative to emphasize it. 
Such a passage as 1 Jn 2! compared with Mk 13°* 
shows significantly how much the Fourth Evan- 
gelist, in spite of the depth of his insight into the 
Master’s mind (or, shall we say, because of that 
insight), was to the last influenced by the eschato- 
logical utterances of the Synoptic testimony. He 
recognizes the antichrists of his own day, and is 
confident that it is the ‘last time.’ The 21st 
chapter of the Gospel speaks similarly for the 
attitude of the Evangelist’s circle. The chapter 
is an appendix, and v.~* show what is probably 
its main motive. The aged Apostle has passed 
away, and the question is raised, Did not the 
Master say that this disciple should not see death 
till He should come in glory? The expectation 
implied in the question connected itself in all 
likelihood with the utterance in Mk 9!\|. There 
was a general impression throughout the Churches 
of Asia that John was the person mainly intended, 
and a story was current to the effect that in pre- 
dicting Peter’s mode of death the Master had told 
that disciple of the survival of John. The author 
of the appendix claims to be in a position to tell 
the readers of the Gospel what the Master had 
really said. It was far from being a definite 
promise. It was only the hint of a possibility. 
The apology would hardly have been deemed 
necessary if the tendency to insist on a literalistic 
interpretation of the Synoptic testimony, placing 
the glorious final advent within ‘this generation,’ 
had not still been prevalent at the close of the Ist 
cent., i.e. at the time when John died. 

Neither the author of the Gospel and _ the 
Epistles nor the author of the appendix to the 
Gospel has anything to object to the probability 
of an immediate Parousia of Jesus in glory; but 
the impression which their utterances leave upon 
our minds, and which from the first they were 
fitted to convey to the Church, is that the contrast 
important to the authors is no longer that be- 
tween present and future, but rather that between 
God and the world, between the love of the Father 
and the love of this present evil world. The 
matter of absorbing interest is not that the Son 
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of God will come again, but that He has come. 
Life is not movement towards a point on a straight 
line: it is expansion from a centre, and because 
the centre is living he who is at the centre is also 
implicitly at the goal of the moving circumference. 

The Evangelist has expressed this in very char- 
acteristic fashion in the closing words of his prin- 
cipal Epistle: ‘We know that we are of God, and 
the whole world lieth in wickedness. And we 
know that the Son of God is come, and hath given 
us an understanding, that we may know him that 
is true, and we are in him that is true, even in 
his Son Jesus Christ. This is the true God, and 
eternal life’ (1 Jn 5), 

Those who find their own consciousness ex- 
pressed in such words, and feel impelled to trace 
that consciousness to its historical source, will not 
readily suppose that they have found the source 
anywhere nearer than the consciousness of Jesus 
Himself. Who but He could have been the first 
either to possess eternal life or to know that He 
possessed 1t ? 


Liver aturE.—For the literature on Eschatology in general 
or on Scriptural Eschatology see the art. ‘Eschatology’ in 
Hastings’ /B and in Eneyc. Biblica. It is indispensable for the 
student of the Gospels to understand the genesis and scope of 
Jewish apocalyptic literature, and for this purpose the Intro- 
ductions in Driver’s Laniel (in the ‘Cambridge Bible for Schools 
and Colleges’) and Scott’s Revelation (in the ‘Century Bible’) 
will be found sufficient by most English readers. Of German 
works there may be mentioned, in this connexion, Hilgenfeld, 
Jiidische Apokalyptik, 1857 (still a standard work); Gunkel, 
Schipfung u. Chaos, and his Zum religionsgeschichtlichen Ver- 
stdndniss des NT, 1895 and 1903; Bousset, Der Antichrist, etc., 
1895, an his Die jiid. Apokalyptik, 1903; to which must now 
be added Gressmann, Der Ursprung der isr.-jiid. Eschatologie, 
1905. On OT Eschatology see very specially A. B. Davidson’g 
Theology of the Old Testament (T. & T. Clark, 1904), §§ xi. and xii. 

In regard to the Eschatology of the Gospels a good list of 
books will be found in Moffatt’s Historical New Testament (T. 
& T. Clark), p. 639f., bearing especially on the theory of the 
‘Little Apocalypse,’ which many scholars, following Colani and 
Weiffenbach, suppose to be incorporated in Mk 13, Mt 24. Be- 
yond the works of Haupt, Titius, Joh. Weiss, etc., mentioned in 
this article, the most comprehensive work, strictly ad rem, is 
probably Baldensperger’s Das Selbstbewusstsein Jesu, of which 
only the First Part of the 8rd ‘véllig umgearbeitete’ edition, 
entitled ‘ Die Messianisch-Apok. Hoffnungen des Judenthums’ 
(Strassburg, 1903), has as yet (1906) been published. A discus- 
sion of the matters specially emphasized by Joh. Weiss and 
Baldensperger will be found in a volume of the ‘ Decennial Pub- 
lications of the University of Chicago,’ entitled The Messianic 
Hope in the NT, by Professor Shailer Mathews, Chicago, 1905. 
See also Porter’s Messages of the Apocalypses, and his art. 
‘Revelation’ in Hastings’ DB. For illustrations of Rabbinical 
views and interpretations, current more or less in the time of 
our Lord, see very specially the latest edition of Edersheim’s Life 
and Times of Jesus the Messiah (London, 1900), vol. ii., Append- 
ixes 5, 8, 9, 13, 14, 17, 19; also Weber’s Jiid. Theologie 2, Leipzig, 
1897. In P. W. Schmidt’s Die Geschichte Jesu (Tub. and Leipz. 
1900), there is a section entitled ‘ Zukunftspriche,’ the views of 
which are defended in vol. ii. of the same work (1904), pp. 354- 
360. Of older works the following may be mentioned: I. A. 
Dorner, de Oratione Christi Eschatologica, Mtth, 241-36, Stutt- 
gart, 1844; Herm. Cremer, Die eschat. Rede Jesu Christi, Mtth. 
24and 25, Stuttgart, 1860; E. J. Mayer, Krit. Com. zw der 
eschat. Rede, Mtth. 24 and 25, 1 Theil ‘ Die Einleitung,’ Frank- 
furt-a-O. 1857: Rud. Hofmann, Die Wiederkunft Christi wu. das 
Zeichen des Menschensohns wm Himmel (Mtth. 249°), gekronte 
Preisschrift, Leipzig, 1849 ; Wilh. Weiffenbach, Der Wiederkunfts- 
gedanke Jesu, Leipzig, 1873 (424 pp-), also his ‘ Die Frage der 
Wiederkunft Jesu’ in Denkschrift des evangel. Predigerseminars, 
Friedberg, 1901. Of pamphlets and magazine articles, in addi- 
tion to the last named, may be mentioned Tholuck, Die Conse- 
quenzen der Reden Christi diber seine Wiederkunft wu. sein 
Gericht in ‘Programm der Universitat Halle,’ 1871; C. Bruston, 
‘L’enseignement de Jésus sur son Retour’ in Revue de Théol. 
et de Philosoph. 1890 (pp. 421-452, see also some earlier articles 
in the same Review); Kingman’s art. in Biblical World, 1897, i. 
pp. 167-178 ; Pfleiderer, ‘ Composition der eschat. Rede, Mtth. 
244f.’ in JDTh, 1868, pp. 134-149; Kienlen, ‘ Die eschat. Rede 
Jesu, Mtth. 24,’ ib. 1869, pp. 706-709; Joh. Weiss, ‘Die Com- 
position der Synop. Wiederkunftsrede’ in SK, 1892, pp. 246-270. 

In regard to the Jewish Apocalypses, it would be ungrateful 
not to mention the invaluable editions of Enoch, Baruch, etc., 
published by Professor R. H. Charles, Oxford, Clarendon Press, 
since 1893, when his Book of Enoch, translated from Professor 
Dillmann’s Ethiopic Text, appeared. See in this the discussion 
on ‘Son of Man’ as at Enoch 462, pp. 127-129, and ‘The Son of 
Man: Jts Origin and Meaning’ (Appendix B), pp. 212-317. 
Since the publication of Charles’ Enoch the philological ques- 
tion regarding ‘Son of Man’ has been keenly discussed by 
Lietzmann, Wellhausen, Schmiedel, Dalman, Fiebig, and others, 
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Muirhead’s Eschatology of Jesus (Melrose, 1904), Lecture 
and. Biehm’s Messianic Prophecy, 2nd Eng. ed. (T. & T. 
Lewis A, MUIRHEAD. 


1¥e5 
Clark, 1900) pp. 354-356. 


ESLI.—An ancestor of Jesus, Lk 3”. 


ESSENES.—The Essenes were an ascetic com- 
munity among the Jews, the existence of which 
can be traced for over two centuries, from about 
B.C. 150 to the Fall of Jerusalem. For original 
information regarding them we are dependent on 
Josephus (BJ U. viii.; Ant. XVII. 1. 5, XV. x. 4, 5, 
xu. vy. 9) and Philo (Quod omnis probus liber, chs. 
12, 13, ed. Mangey, pp. 457-459). Josephus has 
also scattered references to individual Essenes, and 
the elder Pliny (HN v. 17) an appreciative notice 
of them, for which he was probably indebted to 
Alexander Polyhistor and his work ‘On the Jews.’ 
Other ancient authorities are either secondary or 
untrustworthy. 

Josephus introduces the Essenes as one of the 
three ‘sects of philosophy’ which were influential 
amongst the Jews, the others being the Sadducees 
and the Pharisees ; but from the description’ given 
of their practices and organization, they seem to 
have corresponded more closely to a monastic order 
than to a sect or a religious party. Their name is 
probably, though not certainly, derived from the 
Aramaic form of the Hebrew word hdasidim (‘pious 
ones’), and this already suggests a close relation, 
especially in their origin, between the Essenes and 
the Pharisees. Their numbers are estimated by 
Jos. (Ant. Xvi. i. 5) and Philo at 4000; and while 
there is no evidence of their existence as an order 
outside Palestine, within its area they were widely 
distributed, being found in a great many of the 
villages and small towns, as well as in Jerusalem, 
where there was a ‘Gate of the Essenes.’ The 
members of the order were celibates, living in com- 
munity houses and owning nothing as individuals, 
but having everything in common. They are ex- 
tolled for their piety, their industry, which was 
confined to agricultural pursuits, the simplicity 
of their food, and their scrupulous cleanliness. 
Further characteristics of their life were that they 
had no slaves, used no oil for the purpose of 
anointing, dressed in white, and rigidly prohibited 
the use of oaths except on the admission of a new 
member to the order. 

The order was held together by the strictest 
discipline. Full membership was granted only 
after a novitiate of two years, and then upon an 
oath to reveal everything to the members and 
nothing to the outside world. Offenders against 
the rules of the order were punished by exclusion ; 
and as they were still held bound by their vows, 
they were unable to return to ordinary life. 

What makes the Essenes ‘the great enigma of 
Hebrew history’ (Lightfoot, Col.” p. 82) is that, while 
they are distinguished by exaggerated adherence to 
the Jewish Law and by special reverence for Moses 
as lawgiver, they betray at the same time certain 
ideas and practices which are foreign to Judaism, 
and seem incompatible with its spirit. The indica- 
tions of incipient dualism which may be found in 
their abstinence from marriage and in other ascetic 
practices, find a parallel in their doctrine of im- 
mortality, wherein they agreed with the Pharisees 
against the Sadducees as to the immortality of the 
soul, but differed from the Pharisees in denying 
the resurrection of the body. And they deviated 
still further from orthodox Judaism in the practice 
of making a daily prayer to the sun ‘as if entreat- 
ing him to rise,’ and in refraining altogether from 
animal sacrifice. It followed that they were ex- 
cluded from the services of the Temple. On the 
other hand, they were rigid beyond all others in 
their observance of the Sabbath; and they went 
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beyond the Pharisees in their absolute determinism, * 
athrming ‘that fate governs all things, and that 
nothing befalls men but what is according to its 
determination’ (Jos. Ant. XIII. v. 9). 

It is in this apparent eclecticism that the prob- 
lem of the origin of Essenism consists. While it is 
impossible to deny the Jewish foundation on which 
it rests, it is equally impossible to overlook the 
presence of foreign elements. The source of these 
has formed the subject of endless discussion, and 
has been found by various writers in Parsism and 
Buddhism (Hilgenfeld), Parsism (Lightfoot), Syro- 
Palestinian heathenism (Lipsius), and Pythagorean- 
ism (Zeller, Keim). But all attemptsto demonstrate 
any necessary connexion or indubitable channel be- 
tween any one of these and Essenism have failed. 
And it remains either to assume that foreign influ- 
ences had percolated unobserved, or to suppose that 
the characteristic phenomena emerged indepen- 
dently in Persia, Greece, and Palestine. ; 

The Essenes are not directly referred to in the 
NT; but some have without sufficient reason 
claimed John the Baptist, and even Jesus, as 
Essenes. It has also been alleged that their 
influence may be traced within the circle of Chris- 
tian ideas and practices. The possible relation of 
Essenism to the heresy controverted by St. Paul 
in his Epistle to the Colossians has been discussed 
at length by Bishop Lightfoot in his edition of the 
Epistle (cf. his Galatians®, p. 322 ff.), and also by 
Klépper, Brief an die Kolosser, pp. 76-95. 


LITERATURE.—Schirer, HJP 11. ii. 188 ff. (with full Bibliog- 
raphy); Bousset, Die Religion des Judentums, pp. 431-443; 
artt. ‘Essenes’ in Hastings’ DB (by Conybeare) and in Encyc. 
Bibl. (by A. Jiilicher), and ‘ Essener’ in PRE 3 (by Uhlhorn). 


C. ANDERSON SCOTT. 
ETERNAL FIRE.—An expression twice used by 


Christ in reference to the future punishment of the 
wicked. In Mt 188 BAnOjvat els 76 wip 7d aiwvov 
stands in contrast to eiced ety eis Thy fwhvy ; and from 
Mt 254! we learn that this eternal fire, into which 
the wicked are to be cast, was prepared not for 
them but for the devil and his angels. These are 
the only passages in which the expression is found 
in the Gospels; but equivalent terms occur. In Mt 
18° the eternal fire is identified with the fire of 
Gehenna; and in 254° we have xéXacts alévios. In 
Mt 3” and Mk 9* it is the unquenchable fire 
(40Beocrov), and in Mk 9% Gehenna is the place of 
punishment where their worm dieth not, xai 7d 
tip od cBévvura. The wicked after their separation 
from the righteous (Mt 1345) are to be cast into a 
furnace (xdu.vos) of fire. 


_ A brief account of the origin of this phraseology will throw 
light on its meaning. The idea of punishment by fire comes 
from the OT. The destruction by fire of Sodom and Gomorrah 
supplied the typical example, and it is frequently referred to as 
such (Dt 2923, Is 19 1319, Jer 4918, Am 411, Wis 107, 3 Mac 25; 
ef. such well-known NT passages as Jude 7), A similar judg- 
ment is spoken against Edom (Is 349-10, where it is said that 
the fire is eternal and will not be quenched). In Am 1. 2, Damas- 
cus, Gaza, etc., are threatened with the fire penalty. See for 
other examples of the unquenchable fire, 2 K 2217, Is 181, Jer 44 
2112, Ezk 2047. 48, Am 56. The ‘everlasting burnings’ of Is 3314 
refer, like the preceding, to temporal judgments. But there 
are passages which at least suggest the extension of the idea 
and its imagery to the future world. According to Dt 3222 the 
fire of Jehovah’s anger reaches down to Sheol. Cheyne finds in 
Is 5011 and 6624 a reference to the punishment of souls in the 
underworld : but Salmond and A. B. Davidson see in the latter 
passage only the description of a present-world penalty: and 
this seems the more natural interpretation. This passage seems 
to have suggested the later Jewish belief regarding eternal 
punishment, for certain expressions in it are used in this sense 
in the Apocryphal writings (e.g. Jth 1617, Sir 717) and by Christ 
(Mk 947), The scene of this judgment is, in all probability, the 
Valley of Hinnom, regarded by the Jews as a place accursed on 
account of its Molech sacrifices ; and the fires which were kept 
burning, through which the victims passed, would readily 
suggest the idea of Gehenna and its eternal fire.* 


a eee ee ees 
_ * Kimchi’s statement, that a fire was kept constantly burning 
in Hinnom to consume the offal and the dead bodies which were 


thrown into it, comes too late (A.D. 1200) to be accepted without 
evidence, 
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In the Apocryphal writings the fire penalty is extended with- 
out reserve to the future world, and in a greatly intensified 
form. Most of the writers have ceased to expect an equitable 
distribution of rewards and penalties in this life: their hopes 
are fixed on the future; and they, therefore, transfer the OT 
imagery of retribution to the life after death. The Book of 
Enoch is the great storehouse of teaching on this subject. For 
the impure angels and the faithless angelic rulers an abyss of 
fire is prepared, in which, after the judgment, they will be 
tortured for ever (106-13 1811 217.10 546 9024.25), For human 
offenders, a fiery abyss is opened on the right hand of the 
Temple (9076-27); this is Gehenna. They descend into ‘the 
flame of the pain: of Sheol’ (631°), or into the ‘burning fire of 
Sheol’ (1037-8). Thus it appears that the NT ‘eternal fire’ of 
Gehenna is anticipated in this book: the only difference being 
that, while in the NT the fire prepared for the devil and his 
angels is identified with that into which wicked men are cast, 
in the Book of Enoch they are always distinguished. 


Two questions arise regarding the nature of the 
eternal fire. Is it material? And in what sense 
is it eternal ? 

(1) In many OT passages, even where it is said 
that the fire is unquenchable, and will burn for 
ever, material fire is undoubtedly meant, for fire is 
one of the physical agents which God commonly 
employs in His temporal judgments, and its burning 
for ever must refer to the lasting destruction which 
it effects. Sodom, Gomorrah, and Edom are given 
as examples of places on which the doom of eternal 
fire fell, and they still bear its proof-marks. But 
in other passages the literal sense cannot be main- 
tained, as, e.g., where God’s anger or jealousy and 
man’s wickedness are said to burn dike fire. Nor 
can it be allowed in passages like Is 66% if Cheyne’s 
interpretation is accepted ; since undying worms, 
preying on souls or bodies that are being con- 
sumed by unquenchable fire, is an impossible idea. 
In the NT, as we have seen, Christ drew largely 
on OT imagery in speaking of the ‘last things.’ 
But the whole drift of His interpretation of pro- 
phetic language is at variance with the literal 
sense of the fire penalty. What He gives in His 
eschatological teaching is not a dogmatic but an 
imaginative presentation of the truth; and the 
imagery He employs belongs, not to the substance, 
but to the form of His thought. The prophet, 
like the poet and the artist, must present the 
future in terms and forms borrowed from present 
experience, and the underlying truth must be 
spiritually discerned. If, as Christ tells us, the 
eternal fire was prepared for the devil and his 
angels, it cannot be material fire ; for spirits can- 
not undergo physical torture.* 

Death by fire was the severest penalty under 
the Jewish law, and as it was inflicted only for 
the most shameful sins (Ly 20% 21°, Jos 7”), a 
peculiar infamy was associated with it. Christ, 
therefore, when He employed thisimagery in speak- 
ing of the doom of the wicked, intended to warn 
men that God has attached a terrible retribution 
tosin. At the very least it signifies an ordeal of 
suffering analogous to that which fire causes in the 
living tissues. To the question, How will the 
suffering be caused? Scripture gives only the 
figurative answer, ‘as by fire.’ Bp. Butler (Anal. 
pt. ii. ch. v.) thought that it might come in the 
way of natural consequence, without ind direct 
infliction on the part of God. Sin, which yields 

leasure here, becomes misery there without chang- 
ing its nature, through the natural working of 
moral law. The agony of remorse, which some- 
times overwhelms the sinner in this life, has been 


* Yet the contrary has been maintained on high authority. 
Augustine held that the fire was material, and that spirits may 
be tortured by it, since it is always the mind and not the body 
that suffers, even when the pain originates in the body. | He 
also suggests that devils may have bodies made of air, ‘like 
what strikes us when the wind blows, and thus be liable to 
suffering from fire’ (de Cimt. xxi. 3, 9, 10). Th. Aquinas held 
that the fire is material (Swmma Theol. pt. iii. suppImt. Ixx. 3). 
And in our own day Ed. White inclines to the view that the 
wicked before extinction will be punished by material fire (Life 
in Christ, p- 352). 


regarded as a foretaste of the eternal fire. The 
pena damnit, or the consciousness of being for ever 
cut off from the sight of God, the only satisfying 
good, will be, it has been said, intense suffering as 
by fire, when the distractions of the world have 
ceased to dazzle. And these will, doubtless, be 
elements in the retribution. But if this were all, 
a possible consequence would be that the penalt 
would fall most lightly on the most degraded. 
soul that can be made miserable through remorse, 
or the conscious loss of God’s presence, has not 
reached the lowest stage of hardening ; while ex- 
perience tells us that those who have reached this 
stage are least liable to suffering from such a 
source. In them remorse can be awakened, not 
by the pena damni, but by suffering externally 
caused. And the language of the NT suggests that 
in the future world an environment is prepared, 
with its appropriate agencies and influences, for 
the punishment of those who are morally and 
spiritually dead. Such expressions as De art 
into the eternal fire,’ ‘shall be cast into the lake 
of fire,’ ete., clearly presuppose such an environ- 
ment, one in which the least worthy shall suffer 
the most, ‘be beaten with many stripes.’ 

(2) Why is the fire called eternal ?—In Mt 2541-46 
the adjective aldévos is used with reference to ‘the 
fire,’ ‘punishment,’ and ‘the life,’ and no satisfying 
reason has been given for saying that, as regards 
the first two, it means ‘time limited,’ and, as 
regards the last, ‘time unlimited.’ If Christ’s 
purpose had been to call attention to the duration 
of each, then ‘endlessness’ is the idea emphasized. 
But, except where this word or its Hebrew equi- 
valent is applied to objects that, for the nonce, 
are tnvested with a quasi-eternity (Lv 3”, Gn 178 
496), it takes us into a sphere of being to which 
time measurements are inapplicable, and in which 
objects are presented in their relation to some 
eternal aspect of the Divine nature. Thus’ eternal 
life does not mean natural life prolonged to in- 
finity ; such a life might be lived without any ex- 
perience of the eternal life, which signifies life in 
fellowship with, or that partakes in, the eternal 
life of God. God’s relation to believers is such that 
between them and Him there is a community of 
life. Eternal fire, on the other hand, figuratively 
expresses the truth that, God’s nature being what 
it is, there must be, under any economy over 
which He presides, a provision for the adequate 
punishment of sin. The eternal fire is such a pro- 
vision, and, being eternal, it can be no mere tem- 
porary contrivance for tiding over an emergency, 
but must be the retributive aspect of the Divine 
holiness. God is, was, and ever shall be a consum- 
ing fire in relation to sin unrepented of ; this is His 
unchanging and unchangeable attitude. Some of 
the OT saints were all their lifetime subject to 
bondage through fear of death, for to them Sheol 
(Is 38) was a place where all life in fellowship with 
God was lost. But suppose that their worst fears 
had been realized, it would still have been true 
that they had had a passing experience of the life 
eternal. And similarly if, after ages of suffering, 
the wicked were to cease to be, it would, none the 
less, be true of them that they had been cast into 
the eternal fire. In Sodom, Gomorrah, Edom, etc., 
we have examples of what is meant by ‘suffering 
the doom of eternal fire’; but this does not mean 
that ever since the fire destroyed the cities their 
inhabitants have been enduring its pains. Eternal 
fire may or may not mean everlasting suffering in 
it (see artt. ETERNAL PUNISHMENT and RETRIBU- 
TION). ; 


LiTERATURE.~—Origen, de Princip. 11. x. 4-8, c. Cels. iv. 13, v. 15 ; 
Lactantius, Znst. vil. 21, 26; Augustine, de Civ. bk. xxi., Hnch, 
exi.-cxiv., de Gest. Pelag. 10, 11; T. Burnet, Concerning the 
State of Departed Souls, 1738; Matt. Horbery, Duration of 
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a Be Rook of eh ae aia History ae the 
Doctrine of a Future Life; J. L. Clarke, The Eternal Saviour 
Judge; H. Constable, Duration of Future Punishment ; J. Fyfe, 
The Hereafter; F. W. Farrar, Elernal Hope, and Mercy and 
Judgment ; Salmond, Christian Doctrine of Immortality ; H.N. 
Oxenham, Catholic Eschatology ; E. B. Pusey, What is of Faith 
as to Everlasting Punishment?; Ed. White, Life im Christ. 
See also Literature at end of art. RETRIBUTION. 

A. BISSET. 

ETERNAL LIFE.—This phrase occurs more than 
forty times in the New Testament. In many pas- 
sages it denotes primarily a present possession or 
actual experience of the Christian believer, while 
in others it clearly contemplates a blessed life to 
come, conceived as a promised inheritance. The 
Greek expressions are (wh aldvis, 7 aldvos (wi (Jn 
173, 1 Ti 6), % wh # aldvios (1 Jn 1?). The word 
‘life,’ or ‘the life’ (fw, 7 ¢w4), without the quali- 
fying adjective ‘eternal,’ is often employed in the 
same general meaning. : 

There are passages in the Synoptic Gospels in 
which the phrase ‘eternal life’ is used synony- 
mously and interchangeably with ‘the kingdom 
of God’ (Mk 9:47, Mt 7424). The Kingdom of 
heaven and the life eternal are very closely related 
in the teaching of Jesus. Compare also the sug- 
gestive language of Ro 5” ‘shall reign in life 
through Jesus Christ.’ But it is especially in the 
writings of St. John that we find ‘eternal life’ 
presented as a heavenly boon which may become 
the actual possession of believers in the present 
life. God Himself is the source of all life, and ‘as 
the Father hath life in himself, even so gave he to 
the Son also to have life in himself’ (Jn 56). In 
the Word ‘which became flesh and dwelt among 
us’ there was a visible manifestation of the life 
eternal: ‘In him was life; and the life was the 
light of men’ (14) ; so that He Himself declares, ‘I 
am the way, and the truth, and the life’ (14°). _In 
accord with these statements the very life of God 
is conceived as begotten in the believer by the 
Holy Spirit, so that he is ‘ born anew,’ ‘born from 
. above’ (3*-7). Thus begotten of God, the children 
of God become distinctly manifest, and God’s 
‘seed abideth in them’ (1 Jn 3%!°). That is, in 
these Divinely begotten children of God there 
abides the imperishable germ (c7répua) of life from 
above, the eternal kind of life which the twice 
born possess in common with the Father and the 
Son. Hence it is that the believer ‘hath eternal 
life’ as an actual possession (Jn 3°). He ‘hath 
passed out of death into life’ (Jn 5%, 1 Jn 314). 

In Jn 17° we read what has to some extent the 
manner of a definition: ‘This is life eternal, that 
(iva) they should know thee the only true God, and 
him whom thou didst send, even Jesus Christ.’ 
So far as this text furnishes a definition, it seems 
clearly to imply that ‘eternal life’ consists in such 
a knowledge of God and of Christ as involves a 
personal experience of vital fellowship. It carries 
with it the love and obedience which, according 
to Jn 14%, bring the Father and the Son into the 
believer’s inmost life, so that they ‘make their 
abode with him.’ In view of the use of ta in 434 
15" 18° we need not refine so far as (with Westcott 
on this passage) to maintain that the connective 
here retains its telic force and indicates an aim 
and an end, a struggle after increasing knowledge 
rather than the attainment of a knowledge already 
In possession. But it should not be supposed that 
any present knowledge of God and of Christ is 
Inconsistent with incalculable future increase. 
While the essence of this Divine life consists in 
the knowledge of the only true God and His 
anointed Son, such knowledge is not the whole 
of eternal life, for other ideals with their addi- 
tional content are also set before us in the teaching 
of Christ and of His Apostles. Whatever else is 
true touching this saving knowledge of the true 


God, its present possession is one of the great 
realities in the personal experience of the believer. 
In 1 Jn 5! the gift and actual possession of this 
eternal kind of heavenly life are made emphatic : 
‘God gave unto us eternal life, and this life is in 
his Son. He that hath the Son hath the life; he 
that hath not the Son of God hath not the life.’ 
This language is incompatible with the thought 
that the ‘eternal life’ spoken of is merely a pro- 
mise, a hope or an expectation of such life in a 
future state, as some of the older expositors main- 
tained. : 

This heavenly kind of life in Christ, conceived as 
a present experience of salvation, is further con- 
firmed and illustrated by what Jesus said of Him- 
self as ‘the bread of life’ and the giver of the 
water that springs up into eternal life. We have, 
no doubt, the enigmatical words of profound mysti- 
cism in Jn 6%", Jesus declares that He is ‘the 
bread of life,’ which ‘ giveth life unto the world.’ 
‘I am the living bread which came down out of 
heaven: if any man eat of this bread, he shall live 
for ever: yea, and the bread which I will give is 
my flesh, for the life of the world.’ ‘Except ye 
eat the flesh of the Son of man and drink his blood, 
ye have not life in yourselves. He that eateth my 
flesh and drinketh my blood hath eternal life: and 
I will raise him up at the last day.’ ‘He that 
eateth my flesh and drinketh my blood abideth in 
me, and Lin him.’ ‘ He that eateth me shall live 
because of me.’ ‘He that eateth this bread shall 
live for ever.’ These emphatic repetitions of state- 
ment would seem to put it beyond all question 
that their author meant to teach that the Son of 
God, sent by the living Father, ‘lives because of 
the Father,’ and imparts the eternal life of the 
Father to every one who believes in Him. Of this 
living bread the believer now partakes, and ‘ hath 
eternal life’ (vv.47-°4). This life also is conceived 
as attaining a certain goal, or receiving a definite 
consummation ‘at the last day.’ For it is a per- 
manent possession, and of a nature to advance 
from strength to strength and from glory to glory. 
The eating the flesh and drinking the blood of the 
Son of Man have been thought by some expositors 
to refer to the partaking of the body and blood of 
Christ in the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper ; but 
such a reference to an institution not yet estab- 
lished, and utterly unknown to His Jewish oppo- 
nents, would have been strangely irrelevant. The 
life eternal into which the believer enters involves, 
as matter of course, all due allowance for Divinely 
appointed conditions, aids, provisions and means of 
nourishing the life itself ; but to exalt these unduly 
is to divert the thought from the more central and 
profound mystic conception of Christ Himself as 
the life of the world. So the remarkable sayings 
of Jesus in the synagogue at Capernaum, recorded 
in Jn 6°°°, are but another form and a mystic 
expression of His emphatic declaration in 5% ‘He 
that heareth my word, and believeth him that sent 
me, hath eternal life, and cometh not into judg- 
ment, but hath passed out of death into life’ 

The exact meaning of the word ‘eternal,’ when 
used to qualify ‘the life,’ is best understood when 
the life is conceived as issuing from the eternal 
Father, and so partaking of His Divine nature (ef. 
2P 1%). Having life in Himself, and giving to His 
Son to have life in Himself (Jn 526), He imparts the 
same life to all who believe in the Son; and that 
life is in its nature eternal as God Himself. It is 
an eternal kind of life which belongs to the unseen 
and imperishable things (ef. 2 Co 418), In the 
Johannine writings the word ‘life’ or ‘the life, 
and the phrase ‘eternal life,’ are used interchange- 
ably. The latter is the more frequent form of 
expression, but it is evident that the writer often 
employs ‘the life’ in the same sense. This life is 
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spoken of in contrast with ‘death’ and ‘ perishing.’ 
The believer ‘shall not perish, but have eternal 
life’ (3"), ‘hath passed out of the death into the 
hife*® (5%), ‘shall never see death,’ nor ‘taste of 
death’ (8° Pads ‘shall never perish’ (10%). He who 
has not the life is in a condition of spiritual death, 
and must perish unless he receive the life of God, 
the eternal kind of life, which has been manifested 
in Christ. In these and other similar passages life 
and death are not to be understood as identical in 
meaning with existence and non-existence. The 
person who has passed out of death into life had 
existence before the new life eame, and such exist- 
ence, in estrangement from God and in disobedi- 
ence of the gospel, may be perpetuated in ‘eternal 
destruction from the face of the Lord’ (2h). 
So the ‘death,’ which those who ‘perish’ taste, 
need not be understood as annihilation, or utter 
extinction of being. As ‘the death’ is a condition 
of moral and spiritual destitution in which one has 
no fellowship with God, so ‘the life’ is the blessed 
experience of fellowship and union with Christ as 
vital as that of the branch and the vine. And 
this participation in the very nature of the Eternal 
God is the essence of the ‘life eternal.’ 

In the writings of St. Paul we also find a mystic 
element in which we note the concept of eternal 
life as a present possession. The exhortation to 
‘lay hold on the life eternal,’ and the designation 
of. it as ‘the life which is life indeed’ (4 dvrws fw%, 
1 Ti 6: 1°), may refer either to the present or the 
future ; but when the Apostle speaks of believers 
as made alive and risen with Christ, and sitting 
with Him in the heavenlies (Eph 2°: *), he implies 
a fruition that was already realized. It involved 
a positive experience like that in which ‘the law 
of the Spirit of life in Christ Jesus made him 
free from the law of sin and of death’ (Ro 8%). 
He also has a wonderful appreciation of the 
heavenly illumination which ‘shined in our hearts 
to give the light of the knowledge of the glory of 
God in the face of Jesus Christ’ (2 Co 4°). This 
surpassing light is conceived by the Apostle as a 
product of the Spirit of the Lord, and a reflexion 
of the glory of Christ as seen in the mirror of His 
gospel. In that mirror the believer beholds the 
glory of his Lord reflected, and by the power of 
the heavenly vision he is ‘transformed into the 
same image’ (2 Co 3/738). The Johannine doctrine 
of ‘ passing out of death into life’ is conceived by 
St. Paul as a dying unto sin and being made alive 
unto God in Christ Jesus. The believer is ‘alive 
from the dead’ and ‘ walks in newness of life’ (Ro 
6'-3), He has been ‘ crucified with Christ : and it 
is no longer I that live, but Christ liveth in me ; 
and that life which I now live in the flesh I live in 
faith, which is in the Son of God’ (Gal 2). And 
so in Pauline thought the spiritual life of faith, 
enjoyed in fellowship with God and Christ, is a 
‘life hid with Christ in God’ (Col 3%), and ‘the 
free gift of God’ (Ro 6%). This conception is in 
essential harmony with the doctrine of St. John. 
Eternal life is in its inmost nature the free, pure, 
permanent spiritual life of Christlikeness. Itisa 
present possession, a glorious reality, a steadfast- 
ness of conscious living fellowship with the Eternal] 
Father, and with His Son, Jesus Christ. _ 

But in all the Gospels and in the Epistles we 
also find eternal life contemplated as a future 
glorious inheritance of the saints. In St. John’s 
Gospel the ‘eternal life’ which the believer now 
‘hath’ is destined to attain a glorious consumma- 
tion in the resurrection ‘at the last day’ (50-54) 
For Jesus is Himself the resurrection as well as 
the life, and declares: ‘He that believeth on me, 
though he die, yet shall he live ; and. whosoever 
liveth and believeth on me shall never die’ (11 »). 
Such a life must needs abide in eternal permanence. 
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Jesus spoke of ‘the water of life’ which becomes 
in him who drinks it ‘a fountain of water spring- 
ing up into eternal life’ (44). He spoke of food 
‘which abideth unto life eternal,’ and of ‘ gather- 
ing fruit unto life eternal’ (4°° 627), In all the 
Gospels He is represented as teaching that ‘he that 
loveth [or findeth, so Synopt.] his soul loseth it ; 
and he that hateth [07 loseth] his soul in this world 
shall keep it unto life eternal.’ We read in Mk 
10-8 «There is no man that hath left house, or 
brethren, . . . or lands, for my sake and for the 
gospel’s sake, but he shall receive a hundredfold 
now in this time, . . . and in the age to come life 
eternal’ (cf. Mt 19 and Lk 18*-*). These Gospels 
also speak of eternal life as an inheritance to be 
received at a future day (Mt 19", Mk 10!7, Lk 10% 
188), Such contrast of ‘this time,’ ‘this world,’ 
“on the earth’ with ‘the age to come,’ and ‘in 
heaven,’ implies possessions in some other age or 
world beyond the present. In the picture of the 
Judgment (Mt 25*45), the righteous who go ‘into 
eternal life’ are said to ‘inherit the kingdom pre- 
pared for them from the foundation of the world,’ 
and to enter into the joy and glory of the King 
Himself. 

This idea of eternal life as a glorious future in- 
heritance finds also frequent expression in the 
Enistles. Those who ‘by patience in well-doing 
seek for glory and honour and immortality’ shall 
receive eternal life as a reward of the righteous 
judgment of God (Ro 27). All who are made free 
from sin and become servants of God ‘have their 
fruit unto sanctification, and the end life eternal’ 
(Ro 57 6”). In the Epistle to the Hebrews (114 91°) 
we read of ‘them that shall inherit salvation,’ and 
of them that ‘receive the promise of the eternal 
inheritance.’ In 1 P 14 the writer tells his readers 
that God has begotten them unto a living hope, 
‘unto an inheritance incorruptible, and undefiled, 
and that fadeth not away, reserved for them in 
heaven.’ According to all these scriptures, eternal 
life is begotten in the Christian believer by the 
Holy Spirit of God, and is to be perpen 
through the ages of ages. It is eternal in quality 
as being a participation in the Divine nature of the 
Eternal One, and eternal in duration as continuing 
for ever and ever. It is a possession of manifold 
fulness, and is conditioned in a character of god- 
likeness, which ‘has the promise of the life that now 
is, and of that which is to come’ (1 Ti 48). There 
can be no living this life apart from God, for it is 
begotten in the soul by a heavenly birth, and must 
be continually nourished by the Spirit of God. 
Such vital union with the eternal Spirit brings un- 
speakable blessedness in this life and in this world ; 
but it is as permanent and abiding as the nature 
of God, and is therefore appropriately called an 
incorruptible inheritance. Each individual life, 
whose ‘fellowship is with the Father, and with His 
Son Jesus Christ’ (1 Jn 1°), is conceived as con- 
tinuing eternally in that heavenly fellowship. In 
this age and that which is to come, in this world 
and in any other, on the earth or in the heavens, 
the child of God abides in eternal life. 

See art. Eschatology ii. 2, and so far as this sub- 
ject relates to the Future State, artt. HEAVEN, 
IMMORTALITY, RESURRECTION, 
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ETERNAL PUNISHMENT.—RV of Mt 25% (eis 
kodaow aldsvov). The AV here and in 26 other 
passages has ‘everlasting.’ The adjective aldvios 
occurs 70 times in the NT (1 Ti 6'® omitted in RV), 
and in the RV, with one exception (Philem ), is 
uniformly rendered ‘eternal.’ This is a distinct 
gain, as it leaves the exact significance to be deter- 
mined by use. Three passages should be examined : 
‘Through times eternal’ (Ro 16”); ‘before times 
eternal’ (2 Ti 1°, Tit 1°); in these uses 1t 1s clear 
that ‘eternal’ and ‘everiasting’ are not inter- 
changeable. This agrees with the LXX, in which 
aisvios is used of the rites and ceremonies of 
Judaism which are done away in Christianity (Ex 
12%4 299 40, Nu 18! and others). The suggested 
use of ‘zeonian’ has failed to find approval not- 
withstanding its advantages, and ‘age-long’ is 
inept. 

or NT thought the use of the term in the 
Fourth Gospel should be studied. Excluding 
parallel passages, ‘eternal life’ is found 21 times 
| in the Gospels, and of these 17 are in John. In 

this Gospel, as also in 1 Jn., the notions of succes- 
sion and duration are eliminated, and ‘eternal’ 
becomes almost synonymous with ‘Divine.’ ‘It is 
not an endless duration of being in time, but being 
of which time is not a measure’ (Westcott, see 
Additional note on 1 Jn 5”). See ETERNAL LIFE. 

In the Synoptic Gospels, to ‘enter into life’ and 
to ‘enter into the kingdom’ are used interchange- 
ably (cf. Mt 191% 17 with 3, Mk 9% with #”, Mt 25% 
: inherit the kingdom,’ and v.* ‘unto eternal life’). 
In the Fourth Gospel ‘eternal life’ is the equiva- 
lent of ‘the kingdom of heaven’ of the Synoptic 
Gospels (ef. Jn 3% °, where ‘the kingdom of God’ 
occurs, with v.!). This suggests a very compre- 
hensive and definite idea. ‘Eternal life’ is the life 
of the Kingdom of God, forgiveness, righteousness, 
salvation, blessing, whatever that life is declared 
to be in the teaching of Jesus. ‘Eternal punish- 


ment’ is the antithesis of ‘eternal life,’ the penal- 
ties upon all unrighteousness inseparably bound 
up with the Kingdom, and which, in His new 


teaching of the Kingdom, Jesus plainly sets forth. 
As a working principle, then, ‘eternal’ may be 
accepted as descriptive of things belonging to, 
essentially bound up with, the Kingdom, and is 
almost the equivalent of ‘ Messianic,’ in the Chris- 
tian, as opposed to the merely Jewish significance 
of the term, ‘that ye may believe that Jesus is 
the Christ, the Son of God; and that believing ye 
may have life in his name’ (Jn 20%!) These deeper 
meanings of alévos in the NT should serve to 
remove the question of the time element in future 
punishment from the unsatisfactory basis of mere 
verbal interpretations. 

In collating the teaching of the Gospels, full em- 
phasis must be given to the following postulates : 
1. The certainty of retribution is inseparably bound 
up with the revelation of Jesus as to the will and 
character of God. The Father who ‘seeth in 
secret’ and rewards unobtrusive righteousness (Mt 
61"-) will render to the unrighteous the due reward 
of their deeds (Mt 7! 108 1236 1513 188 35, Lk .187 
[parallel passages omitted throughout}). Hence the 
urgency of the call to repentance (Mt 4'7), and to 
the obedience of righteousness as in the Sermon on 
the Mount, and, at any cost, to ‘crucify the flesh’ 
which prompts to sin (Mt 5-39 188°), -In this 
Jesus takes His stand with the prophets of old and 
with the last of their order, John the Baptist (ef. 
Lk 374). The revelation of the all-perfect Father 
never weakens, but ever adds new emphasis to the 
call to a life of righteousness, and to the certainty 
of penalty for all unrighteousness. 
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2. The characteristic teaching of Jesus as to the 


penalties of sin is bound up with His gospel of the 


Kingdom.—The incomparable worth of the King- 
dom, as the richest ‘treasure,’ and ‘ pearl of great 
price’ (Mt 1344: 4), and the supreme quest of it a8 
the first duty and sovereign wisdom of life (Mt 6*), 
have, as their converse, the incomparable loss which 
the rejection of the gospel must inevitably entail. 
This is the supreme penalty—exclusion from the 
Kingdom, to be cast into the ‘outer darkness’ (Mt 
gl2 2913 95%), denied by the Lord (Mt 7” 10° 25”, 
Lk 13-27), shut out from the glad presence of the 
King (Mt 25"). The use of the figures “weeping 
and wailing and gnashing of teeth’ in the sentence 
of exclusion clearly indicates that remorse is one 
element in future retribution (cf. Lk 16% ‘Son, 
remember’). 

3. The hearing of the gospel adds to human 
responsibility, and increases the severity of the 
inevitable penalty of disobedience. —This 1s the 
burden of much of the teaching of Jesus. Light 
is come into the world, and with the light a more 
solemn duty (Jn 3! 94! 15% *4 169, Lk 1247. 48), It is 
the apostate disciple who, as salt which has lost its 
savour, is cast out (Mt 5). To His disciples Jesus 
gives the warnings of God’s searching Judgment 
(Mt 5%%-), To those who call Him ‘Lord, Lord,’ 
and in His name have done ‘many mighty works,’ 
He utters the dread ‘Depart’ (Mt 77%, cf.. Lk 
It is the disobedient hearers of His word 
who are compared to a foolish builder whose house, 
built upon sand, is ruined by the storm (Mt 7** 7). 
Those who deny Him, He also will deny (Mt 10%) ; 
those who are ashamed of Him, of them will He 
be ashamed (Mk 8*8). It is the unfaithful servant 
(Mt 244-5), the unwatehful (Mt 25'"8), the unprofit- 
able (Mt 25%°), who are cast out of the Kingdom. 
It is the unfruitful branch of the vine that is cast 
forth, withered, gathered, cast into the fire, 
burned (Jn 158). The final condition of hopeless 
doom, the state of ‘eternal sin,’ is the direct result 
of self-willed, deliberate resistance to the Divine 
grace (Mk 3%; see ETERNAL SIN). And in the 
larger issues the severity of hie Spree falls upon 
cities and generations ‘exalted to heaven’ in 
privilege and opportunity, but doomed because of 
neglect (Mt 1120-24 1241. 42), 

In all this there is no reference to those to whom the gospel 
has not been made known. The mention of the Cities of the Plain 
(Mt 1015) and that of the men of Nineveh (Mt 1241) are too in- 
cidental and indirect to yield any determining principle. Even 
the great Judgment passage (Mt 2531), if indeed it is to be 
interpreted universally as including all the nations of the earth, 
may be interpreted also as assuming a corresponding univers- 
ality of knowledge, the gospel preached throughout the whole 
world. The judgments Jesus announces are vitally bound up 
with the message He brings. The problem of those to whom 
the offers of grace have not been made is not considered, and 
we are not justified in applying to them the severities of penalty 


and dread doom which, in the teaching of Jesus, fall only upon 
those who deny Him and reject His gospel. 


4. The final triumph of the Kingdom, and con- 
sequent final separation of the righteous and the 
wicked.—This is again and again solemnly asserted 
and described. In the parables of the Tares (Mt 
13°47) and the Drag-net (Mt 13*7*-), the ultimate 
overthrow, and, as the terms used would seem to 
imply, the final destruction of evil are decisively 
declared. From the explanation of the parable it 
is clear that the wheat and the tares represent 
persons—‘the sons of the kingdom’ and ‘the sons 
of the evil one.” This sharp division of men into 
two classes entirely distinct is to human vision 
impossible. The facts of life show the presence of 
‘wheat and tares,’ good and evil in every man. 
The difficulty is unresolved. The end is declared, 
but not the stages by which it is reached. The 
Kingdom is to be all righteousness, out of it is to 
be gathered ‘all things that cause stumbling, and 
them that do iniquity’ (Mt 13%). Every plant 
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not planted by the Father is to be uprooted (Mt 
15%), and every tree which beareth not good fruit 
is to be cut down and destroyed (Mt 7¥). 

_ So far there can be little hesitation in setting 
forth the teaching of Jesus. The difficulties arise 
when we seek to determine exactly the nature 
and duration of the penalties and ‘of the doom. 
The difficulty is accentuated by the fact that Jesus 
uses freely the religious symbolism current at the 
time. Gehenna, the worm that dies not and the 
fire that is not quenched, the outer darkuess, the 
weeping and the wailing and the gnashing of teeth, 
were familiar figures, and are clearly used because 
familiar (see ETERNAL Fire). If, then, we ask how 
far Jesus gave His sanction to the popular notions 
behind the = eae we are confronted with the 
difficulty of determining what those notions were. 
The use of these figures to describe the place of 
punishment in the world of spirits is admitted, but 
it is not so clear which of the three doctrines which 
have divided Christian thought—endless punish- 
ment, annihilation, restoration—was held. Sup- 
port has been found for each opinion, and from the 
words of Jesus Himself quite opposite conclusions 
have been reached. In what has been said above, 
jinality would seem to be taught, but other 
opinions are held. 

(1) Especially the great sayings in which the 
note of the universality of grace rings so clear (Jn 
316-17), and the persistent search of the lost (Lk 1548) 
and the all-embracing work of Jesus are so abso- 
lutely declared (Jn 1°° 12! *), have been dwelt upon 
as justifying ‘the larger hope.’ The exact award 
of penalty, the few and many stripes according to 
the measure of disobedience (Lk 1247: 48), the com- 

leted sentence implied in ‘till thou have paid the 
ast farthing’ (Mt 5%, cf. 18%-*), the startling 
symbolism of the phrase ‘salted with fire’ (Mk 9”), 
which is said to teach ‘ that the destructive element 
performs a purifying part’. (see Internat. Crit. 
Com. ‘ Mark’ in loco), the use of xéd\acts, pruning, 
‘suggestive of corrective rather than of vindictive 
punishment’ (Ezpos. Gr. Test. on Mt 25%), and the 
use of aidvos as suggesting ‘age-long,’ have all 
been singled out as leaving room for the hope of 
final salvation through the fires of judgment. 


The exact balance of the awards ‘eternal life’ and ‘eternal 
punishment’ (Mt 2546) has often been insisted upon as teach- 
ing finality. As the life is certainly endless, so, it is urged, 
must the punishment be. But even this is not conclusive. 
'The terms ‘life’ and ‘punishment’ point to an essential differ- 
ence. Life is of God, essentially Divine; punishment is from 
God, a Divine act. It is well also to bear in mind that ‘if good 
ever should come to an end, that would come to an end which 
Christ died to bring in ; but if evil comes to an end, that comes 
to an end which He died to destroy’ (Clemance, Future Punish- 
ment, p. 65). 

But more than upon single texts, reliance is 
placed upon the revealed character and purpose of 
God in Jesus Christ. 

(2) On the other hand, the strong terms, destruc- 
tion, perdition, unquenchable fire, and the analogies 
of consumption of tares and chaff and withered 
branches by fire, are instanced as indicating anni- 
hilation. Two sayings of Jesus are indeed terrible 
in their severity, and ought not to be minimized : 
‘Be not afraid of them which kill the body, but 
are not able to kill the soul; but rather fear him 
which is able to destroy both soul and body in 
hell’ (Mt 1078). Whether the reference be to God 
as the object of fear (so Wendt, Teaching of Jesus, 
i. 201, and most commentators) or ‘the tempter’ and 
‘the devil whose agent he is’ (so Bruce, Lxpos. Gr. 
Test. in loco), the statement as to the destruction of 
the soul itself remains. The same thought is sug- 
gested by the figure used in the saying, ‘He that 
falleth on this stone shall be broken to pieces ; but 
on whomsoever it shall fall, it will seatter him as 
dust’ (Mt 21“). Were utter extinction of being to 
be taught, it could hardly be in plainer terms.: 
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(3) In close association, and lending support to 
the theory of annihilation, is the doctrine of ‘con- 
ditional immortality’ or ‘life in Christ.’ Accord- 
ing to this theory the object of revelation is ‘to 
change man’s nature, not only from sin to holiness, 
but from mortality to immortality.’ Many sayings 
in the Fourth Gospel are pressed to support this 
theory, especially those where the gift of life is 
declared to be only through the Son, and_ to 
those only who abide in Him by faith (Jn 31 16 
6%5- 50-58 ks 

It is this evident and apparently. ‘insoluble 
antinomy’ which has led many to conclude ‘that, 
we have not the elements of a complete solution, 
and we ought not to attempt it. What visions 
beyond there may be, what larger hopes, what 
ultimate harmonies, if such there are in store, will 
come in God’s good time; it is not ours to antici- 
pate them, or lift the veil where God has left it 
drawn’ (Orr, The Christian View of God and the 
World, 397). This conclusion, so’ far at least as 
the Gospels are concerned, may be accepted. In 
the coaching of Jesus the emphasis is always upon 
present opportunity, duty, ce oon Sc One 
said unto him, Lord, are they few that be saved ? 
And he said unto them, Strive to enter in by the 
narrow door’ (Lk 1375). ‘Walk while ye have the 
light, that darkness overtake you not. While ye 
have the light, believe on the light, that yé may 
become sons of light’ (Jn 12%. %), God’s eternal 
grace and man’s ‘boundless power of resistance’ 
stand over against each other. Jesus honours both, 
but nowhere in His reported sayings does He dis- 
close the final issue. 

The teaching of the Epistles does not come 
within the scope of this article, but this brief 
reference is necessary. To the present writer, at 
least, it does appear that St. Paul’s faith reaches a 
final issue. By him an endless dualism is decisively 
rejected. ‘That God may be all in all’ (1 Co 15**-?5) 
is the final goal; but what that includes, or how 
accomplished, is not declared ; only of Christ it is 
said, and we may hold this faith confidently, ‘He 
must reign till he hath put all his enemies under 
his feet.’ 
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W. H. Dyson, 


ETERNAL SIN.—The RV of Mk 3” (alwvlov 
apapriparos, 80 NBL; C* v4 D read duaprias); AV 
‘eternal damnation’ (xploews, so AC?), ‘a strong 
translation of an incorrect text’ (Morison). It is 
not surprising that the latter explanation of a 
difficult word (4udprnua) should have found its way 
into the text of some later MSS. As an explana- 
tion of the correct text, ‘eternal judgment ’—or, as 
the judgment is clearly adverse, ‘eternal condem- 
nation’—is not without force. It has the merit 
of emphasizing the essential matter, which any 
interpretation, to be adequate, must take into 
account, that an ‘eternal sin’ is a sin which 
‘hath never forgiveness.’ But this early gloss is 
inadequate. There is more than the emphasis of 
repetition. It is not the penalty of the sin, but its 
nature, which is declared ; not the mere dwration 
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of the sin or of the sinning, but the guilt ; not 
eternally sinning, but an eternal sin. | 

That ‘sin tends to propagate itself is witnessed 
to by experience, and that continuance In sinning 
must exclude forgiveness is an essential principle 
of all moral judgment. Sin and penalty are of 
necessity coterminous. But wnforgiven because 
unrepented of is true of all sin, and 1s no adequate 
explanation of an ‘eternal sin’ which carries the 
judgment ‘unforgivable.’ The absoluteness of the 
sentence is already declared in the words ‘hath 
never forgiveness ;’ it is the ultimate ground of 
this judgment which is further declared. “ne 

‘Eternal sin’ finds its contrast and opposite in 
‘eternal life,’ which is not simply or character- 
istically endless life, but essential, perfect life, ‘ the 
life which is life indeed’ (1 Ti6 RV), the life 
of the Kingdom of God (cf. Mk 9% #: 47 and 
Jn 3%-5-15) the life of God (1 Jn1* RV). So 
‘eternal sin’ is more than ‘sin eternally repeat- 
ing itself,’ it is a fixed state of sin, sin which has 
become character, nature, moral death, which is 
death indeed. But see art. BLASPHEMY, p. 209°. 
This is the final revolt of man, free will carried 
to its ultimate in the defiance of God, a final con- 
dition, hopeless and beyond recovery, beyond the 
reach even of Divine illumination and influence. 
The writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews cer- 
tainly contemplates in 6! the possibility of such 
fatal apostasy, cf. also 1 Jn 5! ‘sin unto death’ 
(see Westcott, ad loc.); but neither of these pas- 
sages appears to the present writer to afford help 
here. 

Two questions must be distinguished — the 
actuality and the possibility of this state of 
moral depravity. That the grace of God should 
prove unavailing is indeed hard to believe, and by 
many the thought is rejected utterly. Yet there is 
much in the teaching of Jesus and in human life 
to justify the fear that this possibility may become 
an actual fact. The hardening of the heart which 
follows all unfaithfulness is the witness in human 
life to what must inevitably result if unfaithful- 
ness is persisted in, a fixed state of spiritual blind- 
ness and insensibility. There is a law of degenera- 
tion in the moral world as in the natural. But it 
is in the Scripture doctrine of sin that the full 
ground of this fear is seen. According to the teach- 
ing of Jesus, the measure of responsibility is ‘ the 
light that is in thee’ (Mt 6”), and sin is wilful 
disregard of the light of truth. To be blind is to 
be without sin ; but to those who say ‘ we see,’ and 
yet walk in darkness, ‘sin remaineth’ (Jn 9#1). So 
every increase of light brings increased responsi- 
bility (Jn 3! 15”); and for self-willed deliberate 
refusal of the Divine grace, refusal not in ignorance 
or misunderstanding but with full consciousness 
and choice of will so that the will itself becomes 
identified with evil, there can only be judgment, 
not because the Divine compassions fail, but be- 
cause the redemption, as the Redeemer, is despised 
and rejected of men. In the final issue the free 
will of man is valid even against the beseechings 
of God (Jn 5, Mt 23%”). 

; The doom of the finally impenitent is here nega- 
tively told: ‘hath never forgiveness’; but that 
includes the uttermost penalty, exclusion from the 
Kingdom of the Father, loss of the ‘eternal life.’ 
This is sin’s last stage and uttermost working ; it 
cuts the soul off from God, its source and life. ‘Sin, 
when it is fall grown, bringeth forth death’ (Ja 1), 
See, further, art. SIN. ; 
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Christian Doctrine of Immortality, pp. 306, 493 ; Row, Future 
Retribution, p. 254; Bruce, Kingdom of God, p. 319; Wendt, 
Teaching of Jesus, Eng. tr. ii. 87; Stevens, Theology of the 
NT, p. 102; Bapos. 1. iii. [1882] p. 321 ff. a ee 
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ETERNITY 


ETERNITY.—There is no word either in OT 
Hebrew or in NT Greek corresponding to the 
abstract idea of eternity. 

In Is 5715 both AV and RV have the phrase iy the high and 
lofty One that inhabiteth eternity.’ MT has 1 j2¥, lit. ‘dwelling 
for ever’—the thought of the writer being evidently the wn- 
changeableness of God. 1¥ probably comes nearest of all Hebrew 
words to express permanence. Originally it was a substantive 


connected with Assyr. ada, meaning ‘time,’ ‘passing time,’ 
‘the present.’ But in OT it is used adverbially to express 
indefinite duration of time generally in the future. Its use is 
mainly poetical: of God (Is 5715), His law (Ps 199), His attri- 
butes (1113-10), But it is found also in connexion with things 
whose existence in Hebrew thought would be limited, eg. a 
king’s life (Ps 216, Pr 2914), the lip of truth (Pr121%). 

_A word of wider meaning and more general application is 
adiy, connected with Assyr. wllanu, meaning ‘remote time.’ 
obiy is frequently used of the fast-days (Is 639. 11, Mic 51 714 etc.), 
people (Is 447, Jer 515), hills (Gn 496, Hab 36), It is also used, like 
3, of God or His attributes as existing from the remote past 
(Ps 932 11952, Is 6316-19) to the remote future (Ps 1388, Jer 
313, 1 K 109), specially in the phrase D?yq 7) O7iyq_ ‘from 
everlasting to, everlasting’ (Ps 90? 10317, Neh 9° etc.). But in 
the case of 071y also there are many places in OT where its 
meaning is obviously limited to the affairs and lives of human 
beings, e.g. of a slave (Dt 157, 1 S 2712), of careless dwellers (Ps 
7312), and in the familiar phrase, ‘May the king live for ever’ 
(1 K 131, Neh 23), Often, however, the word is used to indicate 
the writer’s hope or belief that a certain state of good [e.g. God’s 
covenant (Gn 916), or His promises (Is 408), or His relations to 
His people (Ps 4518 856, etc.)], may continue indefinitely. Par- 
ticularly is this true of the Messianic hope (Is 96, Ps 1104 45%), 
Sometimes this thought of permanence is emphasized by the 
use of the plural (Is 264 4517, Dn 974). In Ec 30), a very difficult 
passage, RVm gives as an alternative rendering of Dy 
‘eternity.’ f 

The other Hebrew phrases worthy of note are My3 ‘ perpetuity’ 
in the frequent phrase My3) ‘for ever’ (Is 1320 258, Am 87, Hab 
14 etc.), and DD? 778 ‘length of days,’ Dt 3020, Job 1212, Ps 214, 
and in the well-known passage Ps 236 ‘I shall dwell in the house 
of the Lord for ever.’ Here the meaning is disputed, but the 
probability is that the highest anticipation of the Psalmist was 
to have the joy of spending an indefinite period in the Temple 
in prayer and meditation. Similar to D>\y) is the phrase 77) 775, 
lit. ‘to age and age,’ i.e. to future ages (Ex 345, Ps 106 3301 
4911), It is mainly poetical, 

The idea of eternity, like the idea of immortality, 
was probably beyond the range of early Jewish 
thought. It arose after the Exile, partly through 
a natural development of the Hebrew conception of 
God, and partly through the force of circumstances. 
(1) The pious Jew, turning away more and more 
from the anthropomorphism of cruder religions, 
strove to differentiate the infinite God from finite 
man. God is transcendent—above the limitations 
of earthly existence. Hence He is eternal, from 
everlasting to everlasting. A thousand years in 
His sight are but as yesterday. (2) With the Exile 
came a decay of national ideals, and the Jew 
began to consider more his own personality and 
its relation to this eternal God. This thought 
developed slowly, and was mixed with various 
elements. The Jew found himself in an evil world. 
His own nation was oppressed, almost blotted out. 
Good men suffered ; wicked men seemed to — er. 
If the eternal, omnipotent God ruled the world, then 
all this must surely end. The Day of the Lord 
would come for oppressed Israel, for the oppressors, 
for the whole world, and (in Apocalyptic literature, 
Ps-Sol 3" 13° ete.) for the Jew himself. Then the 
present evil world (730 o>\y) would give place to a 
new and glorious era (x37 o>\y, see GENERATION). 
W hether this x30 o2\y would be endless the Jew did 
not at first stop to inquire. Sufficient for him that 
it would come with countless blessings in ‘the end 
of the days’ (ax Ps cf. Mt 13% 248). In the Book 
of Enoch, however, ‘Time’ is followed by ‘ Eternity’ 
in the saa oy. Later Judaism developed the idea, 
probably borrowed from the Zend religion, of a 
series of world epochs (cf. the world empires ‘of 
Daniel’s vision), followed by the Messianic age. 

In the time of Christ, Jewish thought on the 
future had developed very much, and had assumed 
many forms (see ESCHATOLOGY). Jesus must have 
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sifted the various elements. He retained and per- 
haps developed the view of a new age (zo ndiy) 
about to dawn on the world as opposed to the pre- 
sent (770 obiy ; Mt 12%, ef. 135928). Then ‘the kine- 
dom of heaven’ (oxy mp) would be established. 
Jesus endeavoured to concentrate the thoughts of 
His hearers on their personal relation to this king- 
dom, and the desirability of sharing it (see LIFE, 
ETERNAL LIFE). Doubtless this kingdom would 
be for ever and its members live for ever (ef. Dn-12? 
o2\y =n ‘eternal life’). The vexed question of the 
absolute endlessness of this kingdom, with its 
rewards and punishments, would probably never be 
raised in the minds of Jesus’ hearers. At the same 
time, there is no evidence in the teaching of Jesus 
of any limit to the x30 o>\y, and while the frequent 
adjective aiwmos, ‘eternal,’ must be taken in the 
Gospels as referring in the first place to this coming 
kingdom, it may, so far as we know, be taken as 
implying also that quality of absolute permanence 
with which that kingdom has always been associ- 
ated in the minds of men. 


LiTERATURE.—The subject is practically part of the larger 
topic Eschatology, and all books dealing with this latter subject 
refer more or less to Eternity. On the OT and Apocalyptic 
views see Stade, Die Alttest. Vorstellungen vom Zustand nach 
dem Tode ; Schwally, Das Leben nach dem Tode; Schultz, OT 
Theology, vol. ii. pp. 364-398 ; Salmond, The Christian Doctrine 
of Immortality ; Orelli, Die hebr. Synonyma der Zeit und Ewig- 
keit ; Marti, Geschichte der Israel. Religion, pp. 270-310. On the 
NT see the various NT theologies, especially those of Beyschlag 
and H. Holtzmann. Cf. also Samuel Davidson, Doctrine of the 
Last Things ; Toy, Judaism and Christianity ; A. Beet, Last 
Things? ; Dalman, The Words of Jesus. 

G. GORDON STOTT. 

ETHICS.—A very little reflexion will reveal the 
unusual difficulties that lurk in a subject like the 
present—the Ethics of Jesus, or, of the Gospels. 
Even the uninitiated is aware that we cannot in 


strictness speak of the ‘ Ethics’ of Jesus at all—in 


the sense, that is, of a doctrine systematically de- 
veloped according to principles, and exhaustively 


applied to the facts of life. For His was no scien- 
tifie or methodical spirit; His significance lies 
rather in the realm of  -beicaie gy L in the unique 
quality of His moral feeling and Judgment, in the 
peculiar way in which men and things moved Him, 
and in which He reacted upon them. Hence we 
need not look for either an orderly arrangement of, 
or even an approximate completeness in, His ethical 
ideas. From the drama of His life we are unable 
to compile a system of morals, but we may see how 
a great Personality creates a moral standard by 
what He does and suffers, and how He elucidates 
it in His words. P ‘ 

But are we justified in connecting with Him the 
term ‘ethical’ at all? We speak accurately of 
Ethics or Moral Science only when we regard the 
conduct of men in their mutual relations as some- 
thing by itself, abstracted from religious feeling 
and action, and when ethical ends and maxims are 
disengaged from religion, in virtue of their in- 
herent worth; and such an independent position 
of Ethics, whether it appear worth attaining or 
not, is simply beside the mark in the case of 
Jesus. His moral and His religious principles are 
so closely interwoven, His moral feeling, e.g. His 
love for man, is so inseverable from the religious 
basis of His belief in the Fatherhood of. God, that 
it would seem to be impossible to delineate His 
‘Ethics’ without at the same time treating of, say, 
the Kingdom of God, the Divine grace, or the final 
judgment. And if, nevertheless, we venture upon 
the task, we must never lose sight of the connect- 
ing lines that run between His ethical teaching 
and His religious principles. 

Then there is the question whether our sources 
are at all ‘sufficient for the full and accurate repre- 
sentation of the moral personality of Jesus. In 
restricting ourselves to the Synoptic Gospels, we 


are doing nothing more than recognizing the 
claims of historical science. But now, to what 
extent can we regard the three older Gospels as 
adequate sources for our theme? If we investigate 
the oldest of all, viz. Mark, we find that it nowhere 
makes any attempt to portray the Ethics of Jesus 
as such, In reporting His conflict and controversy 
with the Judaism of His time, it casts but an in- 
direct light upon this side of His character, and 
that, moreover, in a series of isolated scenes. Of 
these the most outstanding are the Rabbinical 
disputations regarding the Sabbath (2°83), purity 
(7'-*8), divorce (10); then come the important 
passages narrating the conversation with the rich 
man (10!7*7) and regarding the ‘first command- 
ment’ (128-4), Various other aspects of His con- 
ception of life are vividly illustrated by such utter- 
ances as that to the paralytic (2), about the 
physician and the sick (217), the true kinship (3), 
children (10), and tribute-money (12727), In the 
section dominated by the three predictions of His 
death (8°7-10*) we have a mass of admonitions 
to the disciples—concerning readiness to suffer, 
loyalty, courage, humility, reverence for childhood, 
etc. We have here something of the nature of a 
primitive Christian catechism ; not instructions (as 
in the Didache, let us say) for tranquil seasons and 
everyday life, but rather articles of war for the 
ecclesia militans of the persecutions, a manuale 
crucis.* 

An entirely different kind of appeal is made by 
the Sermon on the Mount in Mt 5-7. In its extant 
form the Sermon is the promulgation of a great 
programme, in which the Evangelist seeks to give 
a definitive and approximately complete statement 
of Jesus’ relation to the Law, with a reference, more- 
over, to the. representatives of the anti-legalistic 
standpoint, who think that He is come ‘ to destroy 
the law.’ It is the purpose of the writer to con- 
vince these that Jesus, being in a general way the 
Fulfiller of Prophecy, is, as a lawgiver, the ful- 
filler of the prophecy regarding the second Moses, 
whom God was to raise up in the last days (Dt 
18!5), and who, so far from abrogating the Law, 
will rather consummate and even transcend it.t 
In our reading of the Sermon we cannot afford to 
ignore this design of the writer; we must draw a 
distinction between what its words purported to 
him, and what they meant in the tradition he 
utilized. Similarly, in reading St. Luke’s ver- 
sion of the Sermon on the Mount, we must bear 
in mind ‘that he has materially abridged his 
material, not alone by discarding the Jewish and 

reserving only the typically human elements, 
but by considerably transforming it under the 
influence of his pronounced ascetic view.t Both 
Mt. and Lk. thus throw us back upon the sowrce 
of our Lord’s words, in which the primitive Jewish- 
Christian community had grouped the Logia of 
Jesus for its own instruction. Hence we are forced 
to distinguish between the Ethics of the Evan- 
gelists and the Ethics of their source. Further, 
we must make a searching examination of the 
characteristically Lukan tradition as it appears in 
the parables of the Rich Man and Lazarus, the 
Good Samaritan, etc. ;§ only so shall we be justified 
in attempting to answer gis question, What was 
the ethical position of Jesus? An extremely com- 
plicated critical process must thus be gone through 
before we use our present authorities as documents 
for the solution of our problem. But as it 1s 
impossible to ne ei here the details of such 
investigation, only the results can be stated, with 
references te other works of the present writer. 


* Of. J. Weiss, Das dlteste Evangelium (1903). . 

+ Cf. J. Weiss, Die Schriften des NT’, new ribersetat und fiir 
die Gegenwart erklart (1905), 1. i. p. 236 ff. 

t Ib. p. 413 ff. § Lb. p. 380. 
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In an account of the Ethics of Jesus, the reader 
also looks for a comparison and contrast between 
Him and His Jewish, perhaps also His Greeco- 
Roman, contemporaries. The fresh and original 
elements in His moral thought and feeling must be 
set over against traditional views. The favourite 
procedure in this connexion, that, namely, of placing 
His luminous figure on a background as sombre as 

ossible, is one we cannot follow. Above all, the 
task of describing the ethical conditions of con- 
temporary Judaism would take us beyond our 
allotted space, and is, moreover, beyond our capa- 
city. Often as it has been tried, in more or less 
ingenious sketches, to reproduce some cross-section 
through the moral conditions of later Judaism, it 
has never been accomplished without subjective 
caprice and violent tendency-interpretations. Nor 
is this result to be wondered at; for it is quite im- 
possible to describe faithfully, or estimate justly, 
the characteristic ethical complexion of a period 
so extensive as the two and a half centuries from 
B.C. 180 to A.D. 70, of the inner history of which 
we still know so little, which is represented by a 
literature so multiform, and of which the dominant 
currents veered so much—a period, moreover, 
meagrely equipped with first-rate or distinctly 
recognizable personalities. True, we can observe 
the behaviour of the circles from which sprang the 
Psalms of Solomon, we can lay our hand upon the 
devout breast of the pseudo-Ezra, we can enter 
into the spirit of the author of 1 Maccabees or 
Sirach ; but how diverse are even these few casual 
types, and how impossible is it to make them fit 
into one harmonious picture! What, again, do we 
know of the Ethics of the Greek or Sadducean 
party? What vogue had the Essenes among the 
people? Are the Pharisees of the Psalms of Solo- 
mon identical with those of the time of Jesus? 
And, above all, what significance for cur problem 
has the Talmud, so often named, so little known? 
Here, in sober truth, so many ‘unsolved enigmas 
await the historian, that one cannot but marvel at 
the assurance of those who, in face of them all, are 
ready to sketch the Ethics of later Judaism as a 
foil for the Ethics of Jesus. We for our part 
renounce any such design. We have not the daring 
to institute a comparison between the Ethics of 
Jesus and the complicated historical phenomena 
of the period, and then, as impartial judges, to 
proceed to measure out the light and shade. We 
content ourselves with the question, How did Jesus 
regard and estimate the Judaism of His time? It 
is beyond doubt that His moral sense was chafed 
by many things, and in particular by Pharisaism, 
and that a material part of His teaching was for- 
mulated in antagonism to the Rabbis. We too 
must feel this antagonism, if we are ever to under- 
stand Him. 

If, again, we are required to answer the ques- 
tion as to wherein consists the new and original 
element in the Ethics of Jesus, we are brought to a 
complete standstill. In His conflict with Rabbinism 
He is in close alliance with the Prophets, and is 
certainly not outside their influence. But to 
assume that a great gulf is fixed between the 
religion of the Prophets and Psalmists and that of 
later Judaism, is to forget that a goodly part of 
both the Prophets and the Psalms was a contribu- 
tion of the post-exilie period, and, above all, to 
overlook the fact that these writings form the 
background, or, we might even say, the native soil 
of Judaism. However profoundly they were mis- 
understood, still it was not possible to prevent the 
intermittent welling up, from the soil, of many a 
copious spring ; and many a document of the later 
period bears clear testimony to their influence. 
Thus we can do full justice to the moral creed of 
Jesus only by giving adequate consideration to the 


circumstance that He lived in intimate sympathy 
and steadfast accord with the noblest and devoutest 
thoughts of His people’s Bible. Hence, if in view 
of these facts we inquire concerning the originality 
of Jesus, the result will be a surprise. For we 
shall find that of almost all His ethical ideas there 
are anticipations, precedents, and even parallels 
in the OT, as also in contemporary Judaism. A 
mere glance at any collection of parallels, such as 
that of Wetstein, will be sufficient to purge us 
of the notion that the uniqueness or greatness of 
Jesus consists in the novelty of His ethical teach- 
ing. Theology is still tainted with the propensity, 
inherited from Rationalism, to see in the produc- 
tion of ideas the all but exclusive factor in the 
making of history or the progress of man. It 
often fails to realize how plentiful ideas are in 
times that are spiritually alive, or how in all 
ages humanity has been enabled to take a step in 
advance only by the emergence of a personality who, 
with unwonted energy, sincerity, and enthusiasm, 
absorbed, elaborated, and formed anew from his 
individual experience the choicest products of his 
age. So with Jesus; His ideas as such are neither 
so novel nor so revolutionary as to create a new 
world ; they derive their procreative virtue solely 
from the fact that He made them His own, lived 
them, and died for them. : 
From these preliminaries we turn te the exposi- 
tion proper, premising that we shall on principle 
forego any systematic or exhaustive development 
of the material from a fundamental idea. Our 
purpose is to survey the figure of Jesus in its 
specific operation, and what better situation for 
this can we find than the actual scene of His con- 
flict with His environment? It was the friction 
with that environment which kindled the fire 
within Him; it was His unconformity with it that 
gave Him the conviction of His peculiar heritage. 
Just as His anger at the profanation of the Temple 
moved Him to an involuntary display of a religious 
feeling superior to, and more delicate than, that of 
His fellows, so His collision with the leading repre- 
sentatives of Judaism evokes from Him not merely 
an indignant criticism, but also a manifestation of 
His own inherent character. In this connexion 
the great discourse against the Scribes and Phari- 
sees in Mt 23 (ef. Lk 115*2) furnishes invaluable 
testimony. Even if its artificial form (cf. the seven 
Woes) be derivative, still the majority of the say- 
ings grouped in it, so expressive of individual 
feeling, so original in form, unmistakably show 
the characteristic touch of Jesus. In any case the 
discourse clearly reveals the distinction He drew 
between Himself and the Rabbis, and the traits in 
the latter by which the disciples, filled with His 
lees felt themselves repelled. It is, above all 
things, the insincerity of their practice, the contrast 
between the reality and the appearance, which is 
so vividly brought out in the metaphor of ‘ whited 
sepulchres ’ (23°7). The supreme business of the 
scribes,—to which they apparently devoted them- 
selves with surpassing 0%, ae the instruction of 
the people in the law of God (234), they discharged 
in such a way as to superinduce the very reverse 
of what was intended: instead of bringing men 
into the Kingdom (23) they keep them out by im- 
posing intolerable burdens, in the bearing of which 
they render not the slightest help. It is, in fact, 
evident that the work of leading men to God was 
for them a matter of no consequence whatever. A 
glaring light is thrown likewise upon the propa- 
ganda of the Pharisees (23%); under their tutelage 
a proselyte becomes a child of hell, twice as wicked 
as themselves (or, as it was probably spoken at 
first, twice as wicked as he was before). These 
severe verdicts show at a glance how highly Jesus 
estimated the sacred and responsible office of the 
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leaders of the people, which they so direly abused. 
With keen moral indignation He passes sentence 
upon the complacent and _ self-seeking father- 
confessors, who, on the pretext of pastoral zeal, 
with ‘long prayers’ devour widows’ houses (Mk 
12”). He shows inimitably the unscrupulousness’ 
of their over-scrupulosity : straining out gnats and 
swallowing camels, they are squeamish and strait- 
laced in regard to trifles, in the great moral matters 
lax for themselves and lenient to others, even to 
the point of apathy—and such has ever since been 
the practice of a hierarchy clothed with authority 
(23%). In these utterances Jesus reproves chiefly the 
scribes’ insensibility to the primary moral sanctions ; 
they keep cup and platter clean, but are indifferent 
to the nature of the contents; non olet, even though 
it has been accumulated by selfishness and greed, 
and is gorged with unbridled self-indulgence (232°). 
While with painful precision they attend to the 
tithing of the meanest garden produce, they 
neglect the weightiest-matters of the Law—justice, 
mercy, and faithfulness (23%). In harmony with 
Mic 6° He enunciates the principle that the primary 
imperatives of morality surpass all ceremonial pre- 
scriptions in importance and urgency —a truth 
which, though ancient, needs ever to be emphasized 
anew. There can be no dubiety as to the purport 
of ‘justice’ or ‘mercy’ in this passage; they are 
meant to cover the great social obligations of the 
ruling to the dependent classes—the non-perversion 
of the Law, the succour of widows and orphans, 
the relief of the poor. As to the third injunction, 
the Evangelists do not seem to have been sure of 
its meaning; for ‘faithfulness’ St. Luke (11%) 
substitutes the ‘love of God,’ probably interpret- 
ing tiocrts as ‘faith’ (as EV). Without doubt, 
however, Jesus intends this word also to connote a 
social and moral duty, viz. trustworthiness and 
candour in human relationships. 

Mt. has in this verse inserted a clause (237) 
which should almost certainly be deleted from Lk. 
(11**), as a gloss involving a certain modification of 
the command. The preceding verses might lead us 
to infer that Jesus did not only set less store by 
the ceremonial law, but was willing to do away with 
it altogether. This, however, says St. Matthew, 
is not His meaning: ‘These (moral duties) ought 

e to have done, and not to leave the other undone.’ 

he Evangelist is, in fact, keenly solicitous lest 
Jesus be regarded as hostile to the Mosaic law, as 
he shows also in 57 and the prefatory words 23° 
{neither passage in Lk.), implying that the teaching 
of the scribes is good, but that their works are 
evil, since they do not practise what they preach. 
Taking into consideration the writer’s date and 
point of view, we can quite well understand the 
words; but we naturally ask whether this con- 
ciliatory and conservative attitude towards the 
ceremonial law truly represents the mind of Jesus? 

The words about the cleansing of cups and 
platters, and about the tithing of mint, anise, and 
cummin, certainly sound so contemptuous as to 
compel us to ask whether Jesus set any value what- 
ever upon the ceremonial side of the Law, and, in 
particular, upon the special casuistical precepts of 
the scribes. The question may be answered pro- 
visionally and generally :; Jesus was not a Pharisee, 
and this means that His attitude towards many of 
the scribal maxims was a dissentient one; He was 
not a Judean, but a son of the Galilzan peasantry, 
who knew how to evade the authority of Pharisaic 
doctors and lawyers, and who were, in consequence, 
liable to the curse merited by those who ‘ know not 
the law’ (Jn 7%); and, accordingly, He regards Him- 
self and His followers likewise as above the Phari- 
sees’ rules about purifying. But we also find ex- 
plicit remonstrances against the ‘traditions of the 
elders’ so dear to the scribes (Mk 7° 9 #8) ; He char- 
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acterizes them summarily as the ‘prescriptions’ 
(EV ‘ tradition’) of men (7), thus contrasting them 
with the commandments of God. In this He 
evinces His independent attitude, for a genuine 
Pharisee could live only by the belief that the 
additions to and amplilications of the Law, even if 
devised by human teachers, were yet expressive of 
God’s will. But Jesus goes still further, aftirming 
positively that in their concern for these traditions 
the scribes reject, pervert, and even make void the 
commandment of God (7% 18), He gives as an ex- 
ample the gross case of one who evades the plain 
human duty of supporting his parents by the 
manceuvre of dedicating to the Temple the money 
he might have spared for them: once the fateful 
word ‘Corban’ is spoken, then every penny so 
consecrated belongs to God, and is, as sacred pro- 
perty, interdicted from all secular uses, and so 
from that of the parents. It is bad enough that a 
son should so act ; but that jurists and theologians 
should permit him henceforward to turn his back 
upon father and mother, should declare his pledge 
to be inviolable, and refuse to ‘release’ him from 
it, is neither more nor less than the disannulling of 
the Fifth Commandment. * 

Now the assertion that the great moral de- 
mands of God’s law are of more importance than 
any ceremonial obligations, is primarily directed 
only against the traditions and prescriptions of 
the Rabbis; in reality, however, it is a principle 
which threatens the very foundations of the Mosaic 
system. Already in the OT we see the strained 
relations between prophetic piety and priestly 
legality—brothers again and again at variance. 
In the personality and preaching of Jesus the pro- 
phetic religion reappears with unparalleled force 
and clearness, and braces itself to the work of 
overthrowing the fabric of Levitical ceremonialism. 
To treat the ethical and the ritual law as of equal 
validity belongs to the very nature of the priestly 
theocracy : the moment the former is placed on a 
higher level the whole edifice becomes insecure. 
In this reference St. Mark preserves a short but 
pregnant saying of Jesus (71), viz. ‘There is 
nothing from without the man that going into him 
can defile him, but the things which proceed out 
of the man are those which defile him.’ As He 
is here speaking of clean and unclean meats, He 
says, ‘ Nothing going into the man,’ but He might 
equally well say, and certainly means, ‘ Nothing 
from without the man coming ¢o him,’ 7.e. coming 
into contact with him. But this is the reverse of 
what stands in the Law. For the whole complex ' 
of the Mosaic-Levitical legislation rests upon the 
postulate that a man is defiled by outer contact 
and contamination, or by partaking of certain 
foods, i.e. that he thereby Decomen separated from 
God, is excluded from the sanctuary and segregated 
from the sacred community. Now the principle 
enunciated by Jesus cuts the ground from under 
all the particular commandments of the ceremonial 
law. It carries, indeed, a dissolving and explosive 
force. But His standpoint differs from mere 
rationalistic ‘illuminism’ by having a profoundly 
religious basis. Jesus had so intense a conception 
of man’s relation to God as an ethical one, that He 
could not tolerate the thought that God would 
exclude any one from His presence merely because 
he had touched a corpse or eaten swine’s flesh. It 
is the evil will, the impure heart, the false nature, 
that separate men from God. : 

All this, of course, is self-evident to us; but 
when Jesus uttered it, and acted upon it, He 
found Himself at cross purposes with the most ex- 
emplary personages of “His generation, and com- 

elled to resist the drift of an age-long tradition. 


e raised His voice not only against the scribes, 
* Of. J. Weiss, op. cit, i. 1,[p. 124 
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but against the very spirit of the Law they ex- 
pounded. Moreover, in actual practice, His bearing 
towards the Law is quite unconstrained. He adds 
to the exceptions already conceded by the Rabbis 
(e.g. works of necessity on the Sabbath), and 
allows both Himself and His disciples a certain 
freedom, without taking counsel of the specialists. 
When challenged, He appeals to the example of 
David (Mk 2%"), It is manifestly gratifying to 
the narrator that Jesus was able to justify His 
action so adroitly by the methods of Rabbinical 
exposition. But this is only an ex post facto 
justification, of which the disciples certainly were 
not thinking as they plucked the corn; they had 
acted without deliberation, simply availing them- 
selves of the freedom which their fellowship with 
Jesus had made a matter of course. We learn the 
true meaning of Jesus from the twofold declaration 
subjoined by St. Mark (27). Doubtless what the 
writer means is that the ‘Son of man,’ 7.¢e. the 
Messiah, is Lord of the Sabbath, and can absolve 
)His disciples from its observance ; but originally 
the saying must have run thus: ‘Man has full 
power also over the Sabbath,’ which, again, is of 
essentially the same tenor as the other, viz. ‘the 
Sabbath was made for man, not man for the Sab- 
bath.’* This saying, too, is more than an article 
in a confession; it is really a declaration of war 
against Mosaism. Scribe and doctor regard the 
Law as an end in itself, and obedience to it as the 
final purpose of human life, even if such obedience 
involve sacrifice, and indeed the surrender of life 
itself. But thé assertion of Jesus that the Law is 
given for man’s sake, as something designed for his 
benefit, and the inference that he is free from 
it whenever its observance conflicts with his 
welfare, proceed from an entirely different point 
of view, and have far-reaching implications. The 
rigid and doctrinaire aspect of the Law is thus 
cancelled ; its behests are viewed as means for the 
realization of God’s purposes of love towards men. 
All this, however, shows but the birth-struggle of 
an entirely new religious conception, destined in 
its further growth to do away altogether with the 
Law as law. A similar instance is the declaration 
(Mk 101") that the Mosaic regulation regarding 
divorce was a concession to the Israelites’ hardness 
of heart, and that it stands in antithesis to the 
statute originally promulgated in Paradise, which 
alone is the will of God and the precedent for 
man. Here the Mosaic ordinance is represented 
as something adventitious, as merely marking a 
stage meant to be left behind. 

The boldness of Jesus in thus essaying to make 
a distinction within Scripture itself, and to dis- 
criminate between the law of God and human 
accretions, is of great moment for us. He has re- 
course to a mode of criticism which might be 
called subjective, but which really merits the 
attribute prophetic. This ‘Prophet,’ filled with 
Deity, this great religious Personality, ever di- 
rectly conscious of His nearness to God, does not 
shrink from giving judgment as to what is the 
actual purpose of the Most High. Just as He 
fervidly announces the royal benignity of God 
towards both the evil and the good, just as He 
confidently speaks to the contrite of the Divine 
forgiveness, and without misgiving assures the 
wretched of the Divine succour, so He also under- 
» takes, in face of the law of Moses, ‘that which 
was spoken to the fathers,’ to set forth a new 
law, in the glad conviction that He is thus ex- 
pressing the will of God. Hence it is a misappre- 
hension of the tenor and scope of the ‘antitheses’ 
in the Sermon on the Mount to imagine that in 
these Jesus is merely impugning the prevailing 
exegesis of the Law, or merely endeavouring to 

* See J. Weiss, op. cit. i. 1, p. 87. 
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rine to light the real design of its promulgator. 
No ; the she eho cal repetition of the phrase, ‘ But 
I say unto you,’ makes it abundantly clear that 
Jesus is here reaching beyond Moses. And this 
undoubtedly corresponds to the historical situa- 
tion. Take, for instance, the first two enactments, 
viz. regarding murder and adultery; it is clear 
that what Jesus means is that God asks more than 
mere abstention from these crimes: He demands 
perfect self-control and integrity of heart. The 
unheeded moments when the animal nature starts 
up in a fit of anger or of impure desire are griev- 
ously sinful in the eyes of God, as well as the 
actual misdeeds. : nie oh: 

The religious-historical situation is as follows. 
The Jewish people were under a theocracy, and for 
them the Law of Moses was by no means restricted 
to religious or moral matters; it was at once a 
civil and a penal code, an order of legal procedure 
and a manual for the priesthood. Now it is the 
bane of a theocratic constitution that the Divine 
law, ingrafted as it is upon common life, tends to 
lose its majesty and inviolability. It has to adapt 
itself to the varied facts of existence by means of 
saving clauses and casuistical methods ; and such 
a régime fosters above all the notion that the will 
and judgment of God reach no further than the 
arm of the civil magistrate, and that it is only 
the completed act, and not the intention, that God 
brings to judgment. Thus the moral relation of 
man to God sinks to the level of a legal one. 
Such a deterioration and externalizing of the re- 
ligious life must all but inevitably ensue when its 
regulation and guardianship are committed to 
priests and jurists. It is the ‘ Prophet,’ however, 
who now takes up the word. With incisive force 
He makes it clear that God looks upon the heart, 
the thought, the secret motions of the soul, and 
brings these things before His judgment-seat, and 
that the sin of intention passes with Him for no 
less than the overt act. To assert such equiva- 
lence of thought and deed may seem to us almost 
to overshoot the mark ; for we rightly place a high 
value upon the self-command which keeps desire 
from passing into action. But the apparently 
partial view is to be regarded as the natural reac- 
tion of the heart and the conscience against the 
legalistic ossification and externalization of re- 
ligion. 

The verdict of Jesus upon divorce points in the 
same direction. The argument upon which He 
bases His prohibition of the separation permitted 
by Moses merits our attention. The statute laid 
down in Paradise is to be preferred, as the law of 
God, not merely in virtue of its great antiquity, 
but also on intrinsic grounds. When a husband 
puts away his wife, he places her in a position of 
moral jeopardy ; for, should she associate herself 
with another man, whether in a second marriage 
or in a passing act of immorality, she thereby 
completes the dissolution of the first marriage, 
which hitherto was legally binding. The note- 
worthy element in this utterance is not that the 
ruptured matrimonial union is still binding, but 
in particular that the man is morally responsible 
for his wife, even after his dismissal of her; he 
must bear the guilt of her sin. Such is the only 
judgment possible, if marriage is to be regarded 
not merely as a legal bond, under the control of 
the civil magistrate, but as a moral covenant, for 
whose inviolability men are responsible, not to one 
another, but to God. See Divorce. 

_ The profoundly irreligious subtlety of the lawyers 
is also exposed in Jesus’ prohibition of oaths. 
First. of all He shows that the evasions and peri- 
fee by which those who swear hope to escape the 
danger of profaning God’s holy name, are of no avail ; 
every oath is and remains an adjuration of God. 
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But more: to the finer religious feelings, every 
oath is a gratuitous and irreverent bringing down 
of the Most High into the sordid and trivial con- 
cerns of the hour—the grossest case being that of 
the impulsive Oriental who puts his head in pledge, 
as if he had power over life and death, forgetting 
his complete dependence upon God, and that life 
and death proceed from Him alone. Thus Jesus 
supersedes the scrupulous anxiety and the petty 
evasions of the Rabbis by a much deeper religious 
motive: the oath, in truth, is but an element in a 
world under the domination of sin and Satan (Mt 
5*7), and he who feels God’s majesty and purity in 
his inmost sou] will have a sacred fear of bringing 
God upon such a scene, and will honour Him best 
by the plain and simple word of truth. 

Of an entirely different character are the two 
final antitheses, viz. those relating to non-resist- 
ance and love of enemies, as given in Mt 538-42 48-48, 
In the foregoing precepts we have simply the 
utterances of a more earnest moral sensibility ; 
here we have the language of exultant and heroic 
enthusiasm, not meant to be judged by common- 
place standards. In lieu of ths typically Jewish 

rinciple of retaliation, which was applied both in 
egal and in personal affairs, viz. ‘eye for eye, 
tooth for tooth,’ Jesus demands the entire renun- 
ciation of self-defence or self-vindication. Nay 
more ; it is not mere tranquil endurance that He 
enjoins, but a readiness to present to the assailant 
the other cheek, to give more than what is asked, 
to surrender the cloak as well as the coat. 
These injunctions differ from those of St. Paul 
in Ro 12'**! in that they involve no thought of 
shaming or overcoming the adversary by pliancy 
and patience. St. Paul would seem, in fact, to 
have interpreted the words of Jesus in the prac- 
tical didactic sense of certain Stoic admonitions. 
But the distinctive feature of the passage in the 
Sermon on the Mount is that the demands are 
made without any reason being assigned or any 
subordinate aim proposed, precisely, indeed, as if 
their authority must have been perfectly self- 
evident to the disciples. A theological exegesis 
has barred the way towards a right understanding 
of them by always starting from the question 
what these words mean for us, and how we shall 
obey them. And as a literal obedience to them 
seems to us impossible, recourse is had to new 
interpretations and modifications, by which the 
strength of their tremendous claims is sapped. 
Instead of putting such questions, we would rather 
ask how the words are to be understood in their 
original setting, and how Jesus came to utter them 
in that form. Now it is evident that their essen- 
tial feature is a thorough aversion to the principle 
of retaliation by which the ignobler instincts of 
the Jewish national spirit were sustained and 
intensified. This aversion on the part of Jesus is 
so strong that the most emphatic utterance of the 
opposite quality is for Him precisely the right 
Seine: a consummate zeal for forbearance and 
renunciation whets His demands to their sharpest 
oint. But what is the source of this enthusiasm ? 
t is no mere reformer of Jewish morals that speaks 
here, no legislator for centuries yet unborn, but the 
herald and apostle of the imminent dissolution of 
the world and of the Kingdom of God already at 
the door! Hence a man can prepare himself for 
that day in no more worthy or more earnest way 
than by the surrender of all the present life is 
based upon—earthly repute, business capacity, 
personal property ; all these are but obstacles and 
fetters. Whoso renounces willingly, whoso siffers 
gladly—he is truly free, and ready for the great 
day that is at hand. We can appreciate and 
vindicate the words only if we interpret them by 
the mood appropriate to the twelfth hour. 


“If so, they take our life, 
Goods, honour, children, wife— 
Let these things vanish all ! 
Their profit is but small : 
The Kingdom still remaineth.,’ 

The same enthusiasm pulsates through the 
words about love to enemies. It is unnecessary 
to paint the background of Judaism too black, to 
cavil at the Jewish ‘love to one’s neighbour’ as 
narrow and partial, or even to lay too great a 
stress upon the ‘hatred of one’s enemies,’ in order 
to feel that the demand of Jesus is not only some- 
thing ‘new,’ but also a puissant, transcendent, 
superhuman ideal. He says, indeed, that the man 
who so acts will be perfect even as God is perfect, 
a worthy child of the all-loving Father. Now it 
cannot be sufficiently urged that this obligation to 
love one’s enemies neither issues from nor can be 
fulfilled amidst the normal emotions of everyday 
life. If it is to be real to us, i.e. truly realized 
and not merely assumed, then it demands an en- 
thusiasm which, if not ‘contrary to the nature,’ is 
certainly ‘beyond the power’ of the natural man. 
None but the possessor of a spirit profoundly re- 
ligions and animated by the love of God, could 
possibly love his enemies, at all events according 
to the special sense which Jesus gave to the uni- 
versal command, viz. ‘Love them which hate you, 
pray for them which despitefully use you.’ 

Our view of this supreme command of Jesus thus 


‘brings us to the twofold law of love (Mk 12%, 


Lk 10”). It is beyond question that neither 
this conjoining of love to God and love to one’s 
neighbour, nor the focusing of the whole Divine 
law in that ‘summa’ is a specifically original 
thought of Jesus. According to the oldest form of 
the narrative (Lk 10”'-),* He elicits it from ascribe. 
Possibly enough there were earnest and pious 
Rabbis who, amid the jungle of thousands upon 
thousands of precepts, sought for some leading 
idea, and found in the requirement of love to God 
and man the nucleus of God’s primal revelation : 
but none of them was ever able to carry such 
unification and simplification into full effect. Here 
again it is not the mere thought which matters, 
nor the fact that Jesus gave it utterance. The 
great thing is that, over and above, He furnished 
in His own life such an embodiment of the Law as 
carries conviction to all. In His personification 
of the ideal He welded the love of God and the 
love of man in an indissoluble union, in which 
they might foster and strengthen each other. He 
expressed the ideal in a perfect form, and stamped 
it upon the soul of the race. Since His day it has 
become obvious that the highest form of religion 
is that from which there radiates the soothing, 
genial, meek, and helpful love of mankind ; obvious 
also, that that love of man is the deepest, the 
truest, the most enduring, the most exacting, which 
has its roots in the depths of a soul pledged to the 
Most High, a soul which is permeated by His 
truth, and has been apprehended by His holy and 
gracious will. 


LITERATURE.—J. Weiss, Die Predigt Jesu vom Reiche Gottes ; 
Bousset, Jesu Predigt in threm Gegensatz zum Judentum ; 
Jacoby, NZ’ Ethik, bk. i.; R. Mackintosh, Christ and the Jewish 
Law. JOHANNES WEISS. 


EUNUCH (evvoixos ; orddwy occurs sometimes in 
LXX [see Gn 37% and Is 39’, with which, however, 
cf. the corresponding passage 2 K 20'8]).—From 
the single reference in the Gospels (Mt 19”) to the 
barbarous Oriental practice of mutilating indi- 
viduals for certain purposes, we gather that the 
existence and purpose of eunuchs as a class were 
not unknown to the Jews of the time of Jesus. 
The religious disabilities under which men, de- 
formed in this way, laboured, had the effect of 

* Of. J. Weiss, op. cit. i. 1, p. 172 ff. 
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makine the practice (. . . evvouxloOnoay umd TOV 
dvOpdouv) ean to the Jews (Dt 23"; ef. Lv 
2973-5), On the other hand, Josephus informs us 
that eunuchs were a normal feature of the courts 
of the Herods; and from him we also learn what 
share they were at that time supposed to have 
taken in the family intrigues (Ant. XV. vil. 4), 
and what base purposes they often subserved (Ant. 
XVI. viil. 1). 

The passage containing the reference to eunuchs 
is peculiar to St. Matthew, and seems to be added 
to the Markan section, which deals with the 
question of divorce (Mk 1074=Mt 19°-9), from a 
source unknown to the author of the latter (see 
Tischendorf’s Synopsis Evangelica’, § 113, ‘ Inter- 
rogantibus de Repudio respondet’ ; and Wright’s 
Synopsis of the Gospels in Greek, ‘Anonymous 
Fragments,’ p. 267). The remark made by the 
disciples touching the difficulties arising out of 
Jesus’ interpretation of the law of marriage, shows 
the widespread influence of the lax teaching on 
this subject characteristic of the school of Hillel 
(see art. ADULTERY, p. 30*). ‘ 

It matters not for our purpose whether in the 
reply of Jesus rdv Néyov (v.1!) be connected with 
od cuudéper yaufoae (v.1°), or, which is more intel- 
ligible to the present writer in the light of what 
follows, with the primal law quoted in v.° (&vexa 
TovUrov... ot dvo eis odpka mwiav). 
a position to accept a hard and fast rule. Men are 
constituted differently by nature, or adventitious 
circumstances produce artificial dissimilarities. 
There is no question as to the law of nature. 
The married life is the norm of man’s condition ; 
and the union effected thereby transcends every 
other natural bond, even that of filial affection. 
At the same time, Jesus would have His hearers 
understand that there are cases, and these numerous 
enough to be taken seriously into account, where 
the rule does not hold. It is not granted* to 
every man to be in a position to fulfil the functions 
of the married state. Here it is of interest to note 
that Jesus, in speaking of three classes of ‘eunuchs,’ 
was making a distinction well known to those He 
was addressing. Moreover, the metaphorical use 
of the word in speaking of the third class finds 
also its place in the language of the Jewish Rabbins 
Mmm OND, OFX OD, OY ‘2 OND, cf.Lightfoot’s Hore 
Heb. et Talmud., and Schéttgen’s Hore Heb.,intoc.). 

The well-known case of Origen, who literally 
emasculated himself ‘for the kingdom of heaven’s 
sake,’ to which he afterwards seems to make 
pathetic, though incidental, reference in his com- 
mentary (in Matt. tom. xv. 1 ff.), was not the only 
example of a perverted interpretation of these 
words of Jesus. The Talmndie tractate Shabbath 
(152a) contains a reference to a eunuch of this class 
(cf. Midrash on Ee 10”), and the Council of Nica 
(c. 1) felt called on to deal with the danger, as did 
also the Apostolical Canons (c. 21), and the Second 
Council of Arles (c. 7). The common sense which 
thus prevailed amongst the guiding spirits of the 
Church is enhanced when we vetneniber that the 
disabilities attaching to self-mutilation had no 
reference to those who were eunuchs from their 
mother’s womb, or who ‘were made eunuchs by 
men’ (see for examples of both, Eusebius, HZ vii. 
32; Socrates, HE vi. 15; Sozomen, HE viii. 24; 
cf. Bingham’s Ant. iv. 9). 

It is not without significance that in the con- 
versation of Jesus with His disciples no mention is 
made of any word of condemnation by‘Him of the 
horrible practice of emasculation. The complete 
lack of the sense of the dignity of human life, so 
characteristic of the ancient world, and the absence 
of the feeling of human brotherhood, found ex- 
pression in no more terrible way than in this con- 

* The Lewis-Gibson Syriac Palimpsest adds “by God.’ 
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sequence of the laws of slavery. Yet Jesus refers 
directly neither to the institution of slavery nor to 
this, its result. He prefers the plan of instilling’ 
principles which lead by the processes of thought 
and application to the recognition that God hath 
‘made of one (é évés) every nation of men for to 
dwell on all the face of the earth’ (Ac 17°; cf. Lk 
10% 425% Mt 8U=Lk 13%). It is as if He. had an 
unconquerable belief in the power of the human 
mind ultimately to accept the truth, and to reject, 
finally and for ever, what has been false, in its 
provisional solutions of life’s problems. ; 

And as it was with His treatment of this form 
of cruelty practised by the strong upon the help- 
less, so if was with the mutilation of the body self- 
inflicted for so-called religious purposes. To the 
present writer it seems probable that Jesus made a 
conscious and deliberate reference to this practice 
(see Driver’s ‘Deuteronomy’ in /nternat. Crit. Com. 
on Dt 231), Here, too, there is no condemnation 
expressed of an inadequate and artificial method 
which was the outcome of a legalistic conception 
of moral purity. It is rather by His positive teach- 
ing on the subject of purity that we are led to 
understand (6 duvduevos ywpetv xwpeirw) What are the 
lines along which we must move in order to reach 
the goal of perfect self-renunciation. There is 
another and a more excellent way of obtaining the 
mastery of the sexual passion than by literail 
‘cutting off’ the offending fleshly member (cf. Mt 
5°8f- where the words BA\érwv and d6¢aduds point to 
the radical character of the treatment insisted on 
by Jesus). The peculiarity about His method of 
treating this particular question is its loving 
cautiousness. It is not possible for all, but it is 
possible for some, to obtain as complete an ascend- 
ency over this strong instinct as if they were 
physically sexless ; while, of course, the resultant 
moral victory is of infinitely more value than the 
merely negative, unmoral condition produced by 
self-emasculation. Those who adopt His method 
‘make themselves eunuchs’ with a definite purpose 
in view (did Thy Bactdelay r&v ovpaydy), and the in- 
terests which are created by that purpose are so 
absorbing that neither time nor opportunity is 
given to the ‘fleshly lusts which war against the 
soul” (1 P 2"). 

The clear and definite teaching of Jesus on 
the subject of marriage will help to elucidate the 
words under review. The Divine idea (ore ovxére 
elaty S00 ada wia odpt, Mk 108), on which He laid 
special stress, involves mutual effort and restraint. 
It is not possible but that even under the most 
favourable circumstances duties will arise which 
will prove irksome, and not less so because they 
are peculiar to the married state. Indeed, the 
Hebraistic érovra: eis (Heb. ? 737) emphasizes the 
truth that perfect union does not follow at once on 
the consummation of marriage. It is a gradual 
process, and, because it is so, it involves some 
amount of mutual self-abnegation. The cares and 
responsibilities which follow in the wake of those 
who are married necessarily mean absorption both 
of time and attention which may clash with the 
work given to some to do (ef. 1 Co 7). It is for 
this reason that these find themselves debarred 
from ever undertaking the duties attaching to 
marriage. They voluntarily undertake eunuchism 
because they are completely immersed in, and en- 
grossed by, the work of ‘the kingdom of heaven.’ 
There is no need to suppose, as Keim does, that 
Jesus is here deliberately referring to Himself and 
to the Baptist. At the same time, we are able to 
see in His life the highest expression of that 
‘blessed eunuchism’ (Bengel, Gnomon of the NT, 
im loc.) which renounced all earthly ties for the 
sake of the work He was given to do * (ef, Jn Wiss 

* See Clem. Alex. Strom. iii. § 1ff. 
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and if St. Paul, in view of a stern emergency, felt 
Justified in enjoining upon even the married the 
necessity of adopting this condition (see 1 Co 72%), 
we know that he was speaking from the plane on 
which he himself stood (cf. 1 Co 9° 77). At the 
same time, the apparent harshness of his asceticism 
is softened by his repeated expressions of regard 
for the gift peculiar to each (idov ydpioua). See, 
further, art. MARRIAGE. 


LiveraturE.— Ency. Brit.9 art. ‘Eunuch’; Neander, Ch. 
Hist. ({Clark’s ed. ii. 493 ; Morison, Com. on Mt. in loc. ; Wendt, 
Teaching of Jesus, ii, 72 ff.; Expositor, tv. vii. [1893] 294 ff. 

J. R. WILLIs. 

EVANGELIST.—Although the word ‘evangelist’ 
(evayyedorys) does not occur in the Gospels, it 
justly finds a pee in this work because it is the 
name commonly given to the authors of the four 
Gospels. The verb evayyeNter@ar, from which the 
substantive ‘evangelist’ is derived, signifies to 
proclaim good tidings. The corresponding verbs 
in Hebrew and Aramaic (Dalman, NHWB, s.v. 
w2, Words of Jesus, 103) sometimes bear only the 
meaning ‘announce,’ but their prevailing import 
is to announce good tidings. There is no reason to 
doubt that the Aramaic word or words used by our 
Lord concerning His message to mankind described 
_ it as the proclamation of good news. Hence in 
Christian circles the term acquired the specific 
sense of announcing the gospel. The word ‘evan- 
gelist’ is not found in classical Greek or in the 
LXX, nor has it as yet been found in any papyri. 
So far as our present knowledge goes, it belongs 
only to the NT and to ecclesiastical Greek. It is 
used thrice in the NT, and in none of the instances 
is its meaning doubtful. It is applied to Philip 
(Ae 218), either because of the labours described in 
Ac 8, or because he belonged to a class or order of 
Christian labourers whose function was to go abroad 
proclaiming the gospel to those who had not heard 
it. In the Epistle to the Ephesians, ‘evangelists’ 
are mentioned (4%) as an order or class, after 
the Apostles and prophets, and before pastors and 
teachers. Here, too, the most probable view is 
that those spoken of were missionary preachers. 
Again, Timothy is charged by St. Paul (2 Ti 4°) to 
‘do the work of an evangelist.’ Whether Timothy 
is here called an evangelist is open to discussion, 
but the nature of the work he is bidder to perform 
is clear: he is to visit new communities in order to 
preach the gospel to them. The force of the word 
suggested by its etymology is, therefore, the mean- 
ing attaching to it in the three passages of the NT 
where it is found. This is the view of all modern 
scholars of any note. Some of the Greek exposi- 
tors, misled by the usage of their own time, 
assigned, at least to the passage in Ephesians, the 
sense which it came to bear subsequent to NT 
times, that of author or writer of a Gospel; but 
this interpretation has no supporters to-day. _ 

How did this second sense arise? Can any links 
of connexion be traced between the earlier and the 
later signification? Is it possible to ascertain the 
time at which the later usage began? These ques- 
tions are best answered by studying the references 
to the term in the Church History of Eusebius. It 
is obvious at once that Eusebius had two senses of 
the word before him; that he knew that its original 
import was a preacher of the gospel, but that this 
meaning had been largely displaced by another, 
that of a writer of a Gospel. Speaking generally, 
the Church in the age of Eusebius understood by 
the word ‘evangelist’ the writer of a Gospel, 
though scholars like Eusebius himself were aware 
that in earlier times it had borne another meaning. 
Accordingly the references of Eusebius to the 
original force of the term are all associated with 
the earlier history of the Church. Thus he relates 
that the Apostle Thomas sent Thaddeus to Edessa 


as a preacher and evangelist of the teaching of 
Christ (HE 1. xiii. 4). Again he speaks of those 
who in the age of Trajan started out on long 
journeys and performed the office of an evangelist, 
filled with the desire to preach Christ to those who 
had not heard the word of faith, and to deliver to 
them the Divine Gospels (11. xxxvii. 2). Once more, 
he tells that Pantanus was a herald of the gospel of 
Christ to the nations of the East, and that he was 
sent as far as India. For, he adds, there were still 
many evangelists of the word who sought earnestly 
to use their inspired zeal, after the example of the 
Apostles, for the building up of the Divine word 
(Vv. x. 2). In all these passages ‘evangelist’ evi- 
dently denotes an itinerant preacher of the gospel. 
On the other hand, when Eusebius names J ohn the 
evangelist (II. xxxix. 5), he is speaking of him as 
the author of the Gospel, and the reference to the 
voice of the inspired evangelists and Apostles 
(II. iii. 1) is pean to be explained in the same 
sense. How then was the transition effected from 
the one of these significations to the other? How 
was the title transferred from a preacher to a 
writer? There are those who think that even 
from the first the term denoted not so much a 
travelling preacher in general as a preacher who 
set himself to relate the life and words of Jesus. 
Teaching and specific teaching regarding the ad- 
dresses delivered by Jesus and the miracles He 
peveiet was a characteristic of the evangelist 
rom the first, hence there is little difficulty in. 
realizing how the title passed from those who 
related to those who wrote our Lord’s life, the 
latter meaning being only the natural development 
of the former. Even a scholar like Meyer (in Ac 
218) affirms that the chief duty of the evangelist 
was to communicate to his hearers historical inci- 
dents from the ministry of Jesus, and some later 
writers of all schools have embraced the same 
view. It is believed to be corroborated by the 
language just quoted from Eusebius regarding the 
distribution of the written Gospels b evangelists. 
But there is nothing to show that the first evan- 
gelists of the Church made special use of the facts 
of our Lord’s life, and that their teaching or preach- 
ing differed in this respect from that of the Apostles. 
The wide acceptation in which the words ‘evangel’ 
and ‘evangelize’ are used in the NT is adverse 
to this conclusion. The earliest gospel was not 
the life of Jesus, but the message of salvation. To 
reach the gospel was necessarily to preach Jesus, 
a not to give any sketch of the life of Jesus such 
as is found in our four Gospels. Nor is the view 
probable in itself. A modern missionary relates 
the life of Jesus as he sees it expedient, but he 
does not make the communication of the details of 
that life to his hearers one of his chief duties. 
The same freedom was doubtless exercised in the 
earliest ages of the Church. One evangelist would 
tell less and another more of the life of Jesus as he 
preached. Even the same evangelist would vary 
the amount of detail he gave regarding the life and 
words of Jesus according to the varying needs of 
his hearers. Beyond all doubt most of the ad- 
dresses delivered by the evangelists were largely 
occupied by an account of the career of Jesus, and 
especially of His sayings and His miracles ; but 
this was true of every person who sought to propa- 
gate Christianity, and not distinctive of the evan- 
gelist as such. Further, it is difficult on this 
hypothesis to explain the fact that the original 
signification of ‘evangelist’ as a preacher was 
current long after the Gospels had obtained the 
fullest recognition within the Church. The evan- - 
gelists carried the Gospels with them if they were 
fortunate enough to possess copies; they referred 
to the Gospels as the authorities for the life of 
Jesus, yet they retained their title. There is no 
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evidence that the later meaning drove out the 
earlier so long as the Church possessed evangelists 
or called them by this name. Undoubtedly the 
two meanings flourished side by side for a time. 

If this argument is sound, the origin of the later 
import of the term must be sought in another 
quarter. That quarter is not remote. The Church 
possessed from early days four narratives of our 
Lord’s life, and to these first the term ‘Gospel’ 
and subsequently its plural ‘Gospels’ was applied. 
It was necessary to refer to these writings indi- 
vidually, hence there arose the practice of speak- 
ing of the Gospel according to Matthew and 
the like: Matthew being regarded as the author 
of the Gospel bearing his name. Very soon it 
became necessary to find a term to serve as a 
common designation of the writers of the Gospels. 
No more suitable word for this purpose could be 
found than ‘evangelist.’ It was already in use in 
the Church ; it stood in the closest affinity to the 
word ‘evangel’ or ‘gospel,’ which had acquired by 
this time its new sense of a written work, and the 
term once applied proved so useful that it imme- 
diately became popular. Just as the term ‘gospel,’ 
which denoted a spoken message, an announce- 
ment of good news, the Christian good news, was 
current long before the written books called Gospeis 
existed, and nevertheless gave its name to them, 
so also was it with the term ‘evangelist.’ By a 
similar transition it became the designation of the 
writers of the Gospels. After the word ‘Gospel’ 
was used to denote a written narrative of the life 
of Jesus, the extension of the meaning of the word 
‘evangelist’ to designate the author of such a 
work was only a question of time. ; 

Is it possible to ascertain the date at which the 
term was first used in this specific sense? The 
evidence at present available shows that it was 
thus employed by Hippolytus and by Tertullian. 
The first occurrence of the word is in the de 
Antichr. of Hippolytus (56), where St. Luke is 
spoken of as ‘the Evangelist.’ The generally 
accepted date of this treatise is about the year 201 
(Harnack, Chronol. ti. 214 ; Bardenhewer, Altkirch. 
Int. ii. 521). Tertullian in his adv. Prazx., which 
has been assigned to the years 213-218 (Barden- 
hewer, iil. 368; Harnack, 1i. 286), speaks of ‘the 
preface of John the Evangelist’ (21, ef. 23). This 
evidence shows that towards the beginning of the 
3rd cent. the term was used to denote the authors 
of the Gospels. The incidental manner in which 
both writers employ the word suggests that its use 
was not new. But this inference is precarious, 
and it is possible that Hippolytus was the first to 
employ it, and that Tertullian imitated his ex- 
ample and gave it a Latin form. The absence of 
the word from the opening chapters of the third 
Book of Irenzeus will appear to some to confirm 
the opinion that the use of the term is later than 
his time, but the proper conclusion is that a 
decisive verdict is impossible. All that ean be 
affirmed with confidence is that, as the term ‘ Gos- 
pels’ was admittedly used in the plural in the 
time of Justin Martyr (Ap. i. 66), the employment 
of the term ‘evangelist’ to deseribe the author of 
a Gospel could have begun in his age, but that the 
first occurrence of the word is half a century later. 

In dealing with the topic ‘ Evangelist,’ it is desir- 
able to add a brief notice of the animal symbols 
by which the Gospels are designated. This sym- 
bolism makes no appeal to us to-day, but it enters 
so largely into early Christian art and poetry that 
some acquaintance with it is necessary. The sym- 
bolism is founded on the description of the four 
living creatures in the Apoealypse (47). The first 
creature is stated to have been like a lion, the 
second like a calf, the third had the face of a man, 
the fourth was like a flying eagle. It occurred to 


Irenzeus to compare, if not identify, these with the 
four Gospels, and it was therefore necessary for 
him to ascribe a particular symbol to each of the 
Evangelists. To him John is the lion, Luke the 
calf, Matthew the man, and Mark the eagle (Her. 
iI. xi. 11). The mode of illustration pursued by 
Irenzeus strikes us to-day as forced and _profitless, 
but the example he set was followed by Hippolytus 
(Hipp. 1. ii. 183, Berlin ed.; cf. Bardenhewer, A/t- 
kirch. Lit. ii. 532). Ina Syriac fragment he repeats 
the comparison, but advances an interpretation of 
his own. Now the lion is Matthew, the calf Luke, 
the man Mark, and the eagle John. The symbol- 
ism spread throughout the Church, but there was 
no agreement as to the connexion between the 
ditferent living creatures and the separate Evan- 
gelists. However, the authority of Jerome (Pre- 
face to Matthew), despite the divergent opinion 
of Augustine (Cons. Ev. i. 6), prevailed throughout 
the West, and furnished the interpretation which 
is best known, as most largely represented in 
Christian art, and as embodied in the noble hymn 
of Adam of St. Victor, ‘Psallat chorus corde 
mundo’ (Trench, Sacred Latin Poetry, 67). 
According to this view, St. Matthew is the man, 
St. Mark the lion, St. Luke the calf, and St. John 
the eagle. 
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W. PATRICK. 

EVENING (7 dyca [sc. wpa], éorépa).—The Baby- 

lonians divided the day into equal parts by sun- 
watches. The ‘sixty system’ of minutes and 
seconds was in vogue among them. Among Syrian 
peoples also, it is likely, the same system pre- 
vailed. No trace of this is found among the 
Israelites, however, in the pre-exilic period. An- 
other marked difference between the Babylonians 
and the Israelites is noteworthy. With the 
Israelites the day began at sunset, with the Baby- 
lonians at sunrise. It is at least certain that the 
reckoning from eve to eve became the exclusive 
method in Israel with the triumph of the Law. 
A kindred system prevailed among Arabs, Athen- 
ians, and Gauls (Pliny, HN ii. 79). It was cus- 
tomary, too, in ancient Israel to distinguish be. 
tween the ‘first evening’ and the ‘second evening.’ 
It is not certain just where they drew the line 
(Edersheim). The phrase ‘ between the two even- 
ings’ (bén h@arbayim), Ex 16)? 29, as a designa- 
tion of the time of the daily evening offerings, 
clearly meant some period in the late afternoon. 
The ‘first evening,’ it is generally thought, began 
about 3 p.m. and extended to sunset; the second 
began at sunset and continued into the night. 
_ In Mt 14 * we have the word ‘evening ’ used 
in both senses. ‘When it was evening’ (v.}) 
clearly refers to the first evening (ef. Lk 92 ‘and 
the day began to decline,’ Bible Union Ver.). For 
when the disciples suggested that Jesus send the 
multitude away, that they might go into the 
villages and buy themselves food, Jesus said they 
need not depart; and the feeding of the five 
thousand and the sending away of the multitude 
followed before ‘he went up into the mountain 
apart to pray.’ Then a second evening is spoken 
of in the words : ‘ And when the evening was come, 
he was there alone’ (v.%). In the latter case, Jesus, 
after seeing His disciples off (Jn 61), evidently 
sought the mountain solitude, as He did on other 
occasions, to spend much of the night in prayer 
ee) This second evening, then, was evidently 
verging on the night. OHO. B. EAGER. 
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kinds of evil: (1) what Leibnitz called meta- 
physical evil, i.e. the incompleteness and imperfec- 
tion which belong more or less to all created 
things ; (2) physical evil, i.e. pain, suffering, and 
death ; and (3) moral evil, which is a vicious choice 
of a morally responsible being. 

1. METAPHYSICAL EVIL.—The writers of the OT 
were, for the most part, deeply impressed with the 
doctrine of God’s transcendence; i.e. His unique 
and unapproachable majesty, power, and holiness. 
Hence the nothingness and transitoriness of all 
earthly and visible things area constant theme with 
them : ‘Behold, heaven and the heaven of heavens 
cannot contain thee,’ etc. (1 K 8%”); ‘What is man 
that thou art mindful of him?’ ete. (Ps 84); «All 
flesh is grass,’ ete. (Is 40°) ; ‘The inhabitants of the 
earth are as grasshoppers’ (v.%). Compared with 
God’s ineffable holiness, the holiest of created 
beings are, as it were, unclean. In heaven the 
holy angels veil their faces in God’s presence (Is 
6°). The holy sanctuary of Israel required to be 
purged every year from its pollutions by the blood 
of sacrifices (Lv 16"). All human righteousnesses 
are as a polluted garment (Is 64$). 

In the NT there is naturally less stress laid upon 
the Divine transcendence. The theme of the NT 
writers is the love of God shown in the Incarna- 
tion. The eternal Son of God has taken upon Him 
human nature, to raise it into fellowship with God, 
to clothe it with the garment of the Divine right- 
eousness, and to cause it to partake of the Divine 
immortality. Yet the awful and unapproachable 
character of God, and the infinite 5 ee which 
separates the Creator from the highest creature, 
are never lost sight of. He alone is the Absolute 
Good (Mk 1018); He alone may lawfully be wor- 
shipped (Mk 12” 32, Rey 197%). 

2. PHYSICAL EVIL.—(1) Optimism and pessimism. 
—Christianity may be classed philosophically as 
Tt is not an extravagant 


a moderate optimism. 
optimism, like that of Leibnitz, who maintained 
that this is the best of all possible worlds, or of 
Malebranche, who regarded it as the best conceiv- 


able. Christ would certainly not have endorsed 
the hyperboles of Pope, that all discord is harmony 
not understood, and all partial evil universal good ; 
yet He must certainly be classed among the most 
ronounced teachers of optimism. As against all 
orms of Gnosticism and Dualism, He maintained 
that the Universe, in all its parts, is the work of a 
perfectly good Creator, and that, in spite of all 
appearances to the contrary, it is under the guid- 
ance of His fatherly Providence: ‘Behold the fowls 
of the air,’ etc. (Mt 6%); ‘Are not two sparrows 
sold for a farthing?’ etc. (Mt 10); ‘He maketh 
his sun to rise on the evil and on the good,’ ete. 
(Mt 5*). The optimism of Jesus is particularly 
evident in His eschatology. He taught that in 
the end good will triumph over evil, and evil be 
absolutely excluded from the Universe: ‘In the 
end of the world the Son of man shall send forth 
his angels,’ etc. (Mt 134, cf. 245! 25%- 41), He be- 
lieved that there is a glorious goal to which the 
whole creation is moving. In one passage He calls 
it Creation’s new birth (rakwyevecia, Mt 19%) ; but 
His usual term for it is the ‘ Kingdom of God’ (or 
of Heaven): ‘Then shall the righteous shine forth 
as the sun in the kingdom of their Father’ (Mt 
13%), For the coming of this Kingdom ever 
Christian is directed to pray (Mt 6”) and to watch 
(24% 2513), That the material Universe will be 
glorified along with the spiritual is not distinctly 
stated by Jesus, but is a necessary inference from 
the doctrine of the resurrection of the body, which 
was undoubtedly held by Him (Mt 5” 10” etc.), 
though in a more spiritual form than was generally 
current (22°). 

(2) ie sorrow, disease, and death. —The 


Gospels lend no countenance to the view that 
moral evil is the only genuine evil, and that physi- 
cal evil is not evil in the strict and proper sense. 
Pain, sorrow, disease, and death were regarded by 
Jesus as things which ought not to be, and He 
spent much of the time of His public ministry in 
combating them: ‘He went about doing good, and 
healing all that were oppressed with the devil: for 
God was with him’ (Ac 10%), He committed the 
ministry of healing to the Apostles and other be- 
lievers : ‘Preach, saying, The kingdom of heaven 
is at hand. Heal the sick, raise the dead, cleanse 
the lepers, cast out devils ; freely ye have received, 
freely give’ (Mt 107). Death was regarded by 
Jesus as in an especial sense ‘the enemy.’ Its 
ravages affected Him with acute distress (éveBpi- 
Lejoaro TO mvedpmare kal érdpatev éaurdv . . . eddxpucer, 
Jn 11%, where consult the commentators). Three 
of His most striking recorded miracles were vic- 
tories over death (Mk 54, Lk 74, Jn 11%); and 
His own resurrection, according to the energetic 
expression of the Apostle, ‘abolished death, and 
brought life and incorruption to light’ (2 Ti 12°). 

As to the causation of physical evil, there is'a 
great difference of point of view between the OT 
andtheNT. TheOT upon the whole (Job 1. 2. isan 
exception) regards physical evil as inflicted directly 
by God. According to the NT, however, physical 
evil is mainly the work of the devil. God tolerates, 
permits, and overrules, rather than directly in- 
flicts it. Pain and disease and death belong to the 
devil’s kingdom, not to God’s ; and their universal 
prevalence is a sign of the usurped authority over 
the human race of ‘the prince of this world.’ The 
preaching of the Kingdom of God and the emanci- 
pation of mankind from the devil’s thraldom were 
consequently accompanied by an extensive minis- 
try of healing, and Christ appealed to His miracles 
as evidence that ‘the kingdom of God is come 
upon you’ (Lk 11”). The NT does not, however, 
deny that physical evil is often inflicted by God 
for disciplinary or retributive purposes. e 126 
lays especial stress upon the wholesome chastening 
of affliction which all the sons of God receive. 
Examples of penal or retributive affliction are Mt 
9? (palsy), Mt 23 (war and massacre), Jn 514 (con- 
stitutional infirmity), Ac 5° (death), Ac 13" (blind- 
ness). Jesus, however, strongly protested against 
the idea that every calamity is to be regarded as 
a punishment for individual sin. This specially 
Jewish idea, which Eliphaz, Bildad, and Zophar 
develop at length in the Book of Job, is definitely 
condemned (Lk 134, Jn 9%). 

3. MORAL EVIL.—(1) Its nature and origin.—The 
only possible way of accounting for moral evil 
without making God the author of it, is to attri- 
bute it to the abuse of free will on the part of 
created beings, angelic, or human, or both. The 
doctrine of free will has been severely criticised in 
all ages by the advocates of philosophical and 
theological necessity ; but it has, notwithstanding, 
held its ground, and is at the present time the 
faith of all the most progressive races of mankind. 
That it was held by Jesus does not admit of reason- 
able doubt. Thus He habitually spoke of the 
power which men possess to resist God and to frus- 
trate His henerotent intentions: ‘O Jerusalem, 
Jerusalem, . . . how often would I (76éAnoa) . 
and ye would not’ (kal ov« nOedjoate, Lk 13%; cf. 
Jn 5%, Mt 112). His general invitations to al/ 
men to be saved imply the same doctrine: ‘Come 
unto me, ail ye that labour and are heavy laden, 
and I will give you rest’ (Mt 11%); ‘And I, if I 
be lifted up from the earth, will draw a// men unto 
myself’ (Jn 12%). 

The reality of Christ’s Libertarianism is not disproved by 


certain passages in the Gospels which seem at first sight to 
speak the language of Predestination, or even of Determinism 
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(In 637- 39, Mt 2624 etc.). Predestination was not so held in 
Christ’s time as to exclude free will, Josephus says of the 
Pharisees : ‘ When they say that all things happen by fate, they 
do not take away from men the freedom of acting as they think 
fit; since their notion is that it hath pleased God to mix up the 
decrees of fate and man’s will, so that man can act virtuously 
and viciously’ (Ant. xviii. i. 3). 

Jesus accordingly attributed the origin of evil 
not to the will of God, but to the perversity of 
God’s creatures. Mankind, according to Him, is 
in rebellion against God; but the whole guilt of 
rebellion is not his. Before man existed, there 
were myriads of finite spirits, higher in the order 
of creation than he, and of these some fell from 
their original innocence and became devils. The 
chief of these, Satan, is ever seeking to seduce the 
human race from its allegiance to its Creator, 
and is therefore emphatically called ‘the tempter 
(6 reipdfwr, Mt 4°, 1 Th 3°), and the slayer of men 
(dv8pwmroxrdévos, Jn 84). This last is the one certain 
allusion to the fall of Satan to be found in the 
Gospels (Lk 108 is doubtful). From it we learn 
that he once existed in a state of innocence (é 77 
adnGela), but did not persist in it (reading ov éornKev 
with WH). 

The position of Satan in the Universe is so exalted, and the 
power ascribed to him in the NT so great (cf. esp. Mt 48, Jn 
1430), that some have regarded Jesus as a Dualist. But the 
authority attributed to Satan in the NT, though great, is sub- 
ordinate. The devils recognize the power of Jesus, and come 
out at His word (Mk 174.34 311 etc.), If Satan is ‘the strong 
man,’ there is a Stronger, who can bind him and spoil his goods 
(Mt 1229). At the Temptation the devil acknowledged that his 
power is a delegated one (éuo) rapudédoras, Lk 46), His kingdom 
will surely come to an end; in fact its fall has already been 
virtually secured by the Passion and Resurrection of Jesus 
(Jn 1231), His final punishment has been determined, and it 
will be fully adequate to his delinquency (Mt 2541), 

(2) Original sin.—There is no recorded teaching 
of Jesus about original sin. He recognized the fall 
of man (Jn 8), and the general sinfulness of the 
human race (Mt 7"); but how He connected these 
two facts does not appear. It may, perhaps, be 
argued from Jn 9'*, that He would not have ap- 
proved of any theory of original sin which regarded 
men as obnoxious to punishment from God merely 
because of an ancestral taint that they could not 
help inheriting. See, further, artt. SIN and ETER- 
NAL PUNISHMENT. 
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EVIL ONE.—See preced. art. and Lorp’s 
PRAYER and SATAN. 


EVIL SPIRIT.—See Demon. 


EVOLUTION (CHRIST AND).—The widespread 
acceptance of the Evolutionary philosophy, and the 
endeavours of its leading exponents to include the 
phenomena of religion within the sweep of its cate- 
gories, have greatly accentuated the problem of the 
place of the Incarnation in the cosmic order, and 
of Jesus Christ, His Person, His work, and His 
redemptive function, in human history. 

1. The basis of discussion.—At the outset we 
must distinguish sharply between the Materialistic 
type of the Evolutionary philosophy on the one 
hand, and the Theistic type on the other. The 
former may be described as including all efforts to 
explain the highest phenomena of the cosmos—in- 
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cluding those of life, consciousness, and all forms 
of spiritual activity—in terms of mechanical motion 
and force. Such a philosophy rules out all recog- 
nition of the Divine Personality, of the possible 
independence of mind over matter, of the ethical 
responsibility and free spiritual activity of man, 
and of his capacity for immortal life. This disposes 
of the problem of the Incarnation as irrelevant, 
and throws us back on a purely ‘naturalistic’ ex- 
planation of the Person and life of Jesus Christ. 
The Theistic type of the Evolutionary philosophy, 
however—the central idea of which is that the 
goal of Evolution and not its beginnings provides 
us with the principle of cosmic interpretation, and 
that spirit and not matter furnishes the key to the 
riddle of the Universe—leaves us free to deal with 
the Supreme Person and Fact of history with open 
minds. Theism presents us with a conception of 
God as immanent in the Universe, but not as im- 
prisoned within its material or psychical manifes- 
tations ; as transcendent, living a free, self-deter- 
mined life in virtue of His own eternal Being, yet 
not separated from the forces and phenomena of 
the cosmos, which are manifestations of His creative 
activity and expanding purpose. It also presents 
us with a conception of man as a created but free 
spiritual person, physically a part of nature, but 
ethically above it, and capable of coming into 
conscious personal relations with his Creator. 

2. Theistic theory of Evolution compatible with 
a process of Incarnation.—It is manifest that the 
idea of Incarnation is not @ priori incompatible 
with such a philosophy of God and man. It repre- 
sents the Universe as God realizing His creative 
purpose; impersonally in Nature, personally in 
Man. Creation awakes in man to the sense of its 
own origin and the possibility of its own consum- 
mation in a life of free spiritual communion with 
God. Incarnation means that this fellowship is 
actually sought after and objectively consummated 
by an act of self-realization on the part of God. It 
implies the special compatibility of the Divine 
nature and the’ human personality. ‘God jis, as 
it were, the eternal possibility of being incar- 
nated, man the permanent capability of incarna- 
tion.’ ‘The nature that is in all men akin to 
Deity becomes in Christ a nature in personal union 
with the Deity, and the wnio personalis, which is 
peculiar to Him, is the basis of the unio mystica, 
which is possible to all’ (Fairbairn, Christ in 
Modern Theology, pp. 473, 475; see also Clarke’s 
Outline of Christian Theology, p. 275). 

3. The Person and work of Christ in such a 
theory.—The historical realization of this possi- 
bility of Incarnation in Jesus of Nazareth raises 
the further question of His place in a philosophy 
of history, and in Christian hackney: The Chris- 
tian contention is that in Him the Evolutionary 
process finds its consummation on the one side— 
He was the Ideal Man made actual; and that a 
fresh Evolutionary start was made by the fusion 
of the Divine rey human natures in Him on the 
other—He was the Son of God Incarnate, ‘mani- 
fested to take away sin’ (1 Jn 3°), and to project 
the race on the lines of its true development and 
life, which had been interrupted and swerved aside 
by the intrusion of sin into the world. This con- 
ception of the Person and work of Christ, while it 
falls into line with the Evolutionary idea in one 
direction, appears to fall foul of it in another, 
because of the claim it makes that there was in 
the nature of Christ an incommensurable factor, 
incapable of being explained by the laws of organic 
life, or by human psychology,—manifesting itself 
in a life of unique goodness and power, begun by a 
free special act of God in the Virgin-birth, and 
consummated by the objective Resurrection of our 
Lord from the dead. 
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_ This difficulty, however, on deeper considera- 
tion is not incompatible with a wider view of the 
Evolutionary process. There were several stages 
in the known pathway of the upward movement 
from the star mist, in which the process began, to 
man, in whom terrestrial evolution finds its con- 
summation, when fresh phenomena appeared which 
cannot be explained in terms of those that pre- 
ceded ; ¢.g. at the emergence of organic life, of 
sentiency, and of ethical self-consciousness. So far, 
no rational bridge of theory has been found to 
aes the gap between these diverse facts. It is, 
therefore, not unthinkable that there was in the 
Person of our Lord a superhuman element, which 
in Him mingled with the stream of human life, 
and started a fresh and higher line of evolution for 
the race. The question whether this was so in 
point of actual fact is thus purely one of evidence, 
and, if historically substantiated, must be acce ted, 
whether we are able ultimately to ‘account’ for it 
theoretically or not. Our canons of Evolution 
must make room for all the facts of life and 
history, or be finally discredited as inadequate and 
obscurantist. 

4, Jesus Christ not explicable on naturalistic 
grounds.—lIt is certain also that, so far, the innum- 
erable efforts which have been put forth during 
the past century, from almost every conceivable 
point of view, to give a naturalistic explanation of 
the life and Person of Jesus Christ, have not, in 
whole or in part, disposed of this problem. There 
is no single theory or combination of theories which 
meets with general acceptance, even among those 
who take up a purely critical attitude; and when 
we confront them with the Christian consciousness 
which is the historical outcome of faith in the 
Divine nature and mission and work of Christ, 
they fail utterly to carry conviction. (This last 
fact has so far not had its true place in the settle- 
ment of the problem). The Personality of Jesus 
Christ is thus still the unsolved problem of history, 
and it is more than doubtful if any fresh treat- 
ment of the question will succeed in betaine Him 
within the categories of an Agnostic Evolutionary 
Philosophy. 

5. Cur Deus Homo ?—The Theistic Evolutionist 
has next to face the old question of the purpose 
and aim of the Incarnation in the cosmic order. 
‘Cur Deus Homo?’ becomes a more burning ques- 
tion than ever in a scheme of Evolutionary thought. 
Two hypotheses present themselves, according as 
we take an a priori or a posteriori standpoint, which 
may be called the Zvolutionary and the Redemptive. 
The first makes the Christ the consummation and 
crown of the process of cosmic Evolution, and 
postulates the Incarnation as its necessary climax ; 
the second occupies the old standpoint of Christian 
theology from the beginning, that, whether the In- 
carnation lay implicit or not in the process, it was 
historically conditioned by the fact of the sinful 
and ‘fallen’ state of humanity. The two views 
are not incompatible with one another, and both in 
combination are quite consistent with the teaching 
of Scripture. The upward striving of humanity 
for union with its Creator as personal finds its his- 
torical witness in (1) the universal function of 
worship, prayer, and sacrifice, and (2) the Hebrew 
prophetic vision of the Ideal Servant of Jehovah, 
and the Messianic hope ; and it suggests, as God is 

ersonal, a corresponding act of self-revelation in a 
Hiatorica} Person who would unite in himself the 
human aspiration and the Divine manifestation ; 
while the gradual revelation consummated in the 
coming of Christ, and recorded in the Old and New 
Testaments, is in line with all the known laws of 
God’s evolutionary methods. On the other hand, 
it is unquestionable that the Scripture doctrine of 
the Incarnation is indissolubly associated with the 
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redemptive purpose of God. This is its historical 
aim and character: ‘He was manifested to take 
away sin’ (1 Jn 3°, cf. 1 Co 581 ete.). While, 
therefore, we are justified on @ priori grounds in 
believing that ‘the Incarnation was no after- 
thought’ (Dale, Fellowship with Christ, and Other 
Sermons, pp. 10, 252f.), but that it would have 
taken place even if sin had not entered the world, 
the form which it took was historically conditioned 
by the actual condition of humanity ; i.e. it was 
soteriological in its manifestation. 

6. Three pregnant aspects of the historical In- 
carnation.—More particularly, the significance of 
the historical Incarnation as a redemptive and 
perfective process may be described under three 
pregnant headings. It was (1) the realization of 
the perfect type of humanity—Christ as the Ideal 
Man; (2) the achievement of a great restorative 
or saving work—Christ as the sufficient Saviour ; 
(3) the beginning of a fresh departure in the up- 
ward Life of the Race—Christ as the Founder and 
Head of His Church, and the source of the higher 
spiritual movements of history. These three 
aspects of His work are specially related to His 
human life as our great Exemplar ; to His Cross 
and Passion as our Sacrifice and Reconciler; to 
His Resurrection and Ascension into the unseen 
world, and His influence through His Spirit on the 
individual and wider life of mankind. 

(1) As the Ideal Man, Jesus revealed the possi- 
bilities and determined the type of perfect man- 
hood for the race. This was done under special 
conditions, and at a given moment of time and 
place, race and environment. He was born in 
Palestine, during the reign of Herod, ‘of the seed 
of David’ (Ro 1°) ; 7.e. He was a Jew, conforming 
to the special conditions and demands of His own 
times, and limited by the intellectual and social 
horizon of His day. There was much, therefore, 
in the outward life of Jesus which was_temporar 
and local in its manifestations. Yet beneath all 
this we see a true revelation of the Perfect Man, 


universal in its scope, yet appealing to each indi- 


vidual man as his exemplar; Ideal in its purity 
and holiness, yet throbbing with contagious life ; 
beyond the reach of literal imitation, yet quicken- 
ing each of His followers to the realization of his 
own individual life and personality. Looked at 
from within, His life is depicted in the NT as one 
of perfect and joyous obedience to the Father’s 
revealed will (Jn 5!%), unbroken communion with 
Him (10), and supreme self-forgetfulness in the 
service of His brethren (2 Co 8°). Whatever 
transcendent elements may have been hidden (and 
sometimes patent) in the apes consciousness 
of Jesus, He is represented as truly temptable 
(Mt 4! ete.), as depending entirely on Divine help 
and grace for conquest over temptation (Jn 5! etc. ), 
and as having triumphed absolutely over evil, so 
that He was ‘without sin’ (He 4°). The impres- 
sion left on those who knew Him best by this life 
of filial obedience and service was that it was of 
unique beauty and attractiveness (Jn 1"), and yet 
capable of emulation by all, under their own in- 
dividual conditions of life and service (1 P 2?}), 
And this NT picture of Jesus as the Ideal Man 
is one that tie noblest minds of Christendom 
throughout the centuries have accepted. There 
is no historical character that has ever threatened 
to divide the sovereignty of Jesus in the spiritual 
homage of men; and such ‘ detached’ thinkers as 
Goethe and Carlyle, Strauss and Renan, Richter 
and Lecky have borne unqualified testimony to 
the solitary and unapproachable grandeur of the 
moral ideal incarnated in Him. 

«In the fulness of the time.’ —EFrom the Evolutionary stand- 


point the question is often asked, whether such an ideal life 
must not necessarily have appeared as the consummation of 
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the spiritual development of the race,—as the last link in the 
series. This a priori objection is of doubtful application, how- 
ever, even in the lower ranges of organic life ; and as regards 
the self-conscious aspiring life of men, it is demonstrably lacking 
in cogency. Jesus, according to Scripture, appeared in the 
‘fulness’ of the time, and at that precise moment in the order 
of history which enabled Him best to fulfil His mission (Gal 44, 
He 11-4), The best minds of previous ages had been eagerly 
looking forward to a manifestation of the saving power of God 
(Mt 1317, Lk 2425, Ac 318, 1 P l%etc.), and, if the actual 
historical manifestation of the Messiah for whom they waited 
was not in accordance with their literal expectations, it was the 
true fulfilment of the spiritual movement of which their ideals 
and prophecies were a part. In Evolutionary language, the 
‘embryonic’ Christ of prophecy became in due course the 
actual Christ of history, or, less figuratively, the dimly outlined 
Ideal Life of aspiration took objective form in the manifested 
life of the Son of God. Or, we may say that the right time for 
an ideal to be actualized in the life of humanity would be, at 
that precise moment when the capacity for conceiving and 
recognizing an ideal had been sufficiently developed to appre- 
ciate it. Before this, it would be wasted ; later, it would have 
been belated ; and Jesus came and embodied the Ideal Life just 
when humanity was capable of profiting by it, and of being 
stirred by it into higher aspiration and endeavour. 


(2) The Redemptive work of Christ finds its 
place in an Evolutionary scheme of thought on 
cognate lines. It presupposes that a lapse, or at 
least a fatal halt, had occurred in the upward 
spiritual development of the race, and that all 
further progress was barred by the poisoning of 
the wells of progress by sin (see FALL). Before 
humanity could be released from this disability, 
which had interfered with the free interflow of the 
Divine and human fellowship, in the unrestricted 
action of which alone the spiritual life of man can 
develop, a process of reconciliation and at-one- 
ment with the source of the spiritual Life must be 
initiated. Apart from this, the presentation of 
an Ideal Life would be a mockery, for its realiza- 
tion would be impossible. Thus, as already stated, 
the historical Incarnation took a redemptive form, 
and it was consummated by an act of supreme 
sacrifice. 

The process of ‘ progress by sacrifice ’(see Bruce’s Providential 
Order, ch. xii. p. 345 ff.) is deeply embedded in the organic 
world. The so-called cruel Law of Natural Selection is but 
another name for a rudimentary fact which finds its finest and 
most perfect realization in the Cross of Christ. In nature we 
find three grades or stages of this process. (1) The sacrifice of 
the weak for the strong, as when those creatures in every 
species which are ill-adapted for the propagation of their kind are 
elbowed out of existence by the vitally strong and efficient, and 
made ‘subservient to another’s good’ in the way of food. (2) 
The sacrifice of the strong for the weak, exemplified in the 
action of the imperious parental instinct which is manifested by 
every living species above the very lowest, and which gradually 
increases in its range and its delicacy till it arrives through the 
higher mammals at man. Here there is more or less conscious 
self-denial on the part of the vigorous and capable organism on 
behalf of the helpless and the weak. (3) The sacrifice of the 
good for the bad, a fact: manifested (in the necessity of things) 
only among ethical persons, and exemplified throughout history 
as one of the most potent forces for the uplifting and perfecting 
of humanity. These various stages of the sacrificial element in 
Nature do not exhaust the meaning of the Redemption wrought 
through the Cross of Christ, which has a unique character of its 
own as an ‘atonement’; but they serve to link it with the 
world-process, and to make it more or less evolutionally intel- 
ligible. (See further on this subject Griffith-Jones, The Ascent 
through Chfist, bk. ii. ch. iii. pp. 283-306). 


(3) The Risen Life of our Lord initiates the final 
stage in the spiritual evolution of the race, and 
completes the range of forces that work for the 
perfecting of the human soul in its upward march. 
The Resurrection and the Ascension indicate a 
fresh epoch in the history of mankind, both in 
the development of the individual soul and in the 
progress of society. A new type of character 
emerges, and a new community is born; each 
marking a higher achievement and indicating a 
further advance in spiritual life. Historical Christi- 
anity rests on the faith that Jesus rose again and 
passed into the unseen world, whence He continues 
to send forth His personal influence and saving 
grace by His Spirit among believers, and through 
them into the world at large. This He does first 
by quickening individuai men in the New Life, 


enabling them to conquer sin, and to put forth the 
distinctive Christian virtues ; and, secondly, by the 
perpetual renewal and invigoration of the hristian 
society or Church, which is composed of those 
believers who join in brotherly love in the active 
service of mankind in the name of their spiritual 
Head. This new force has leavened and in a 
measure created modern Western civilization, and 
though it has so far not succeeded in permeating 
it through and through with the Christian spirit, 
it is demonstrable that its finest and most potent 
elements are those derived from the Christian Ideal 
and ennobled by the Christian graces. The slow- 
ness of the world’s spiritual development along 
Christian lines is undeniable, it is marked by 
ages of stagnation and by periods of unmistakable 
reaction ; this, however, is entirely consistent with 
the laws of evolution through all its upward stages, 
and is inevitable when we remember the potent 
forces of spiritual degeneracy and inertia which 
oppose its march. It is clear that there is no rival 
directive or inspiring ideal among mankind that 
could take the place of Christianity without crying 
halt to all that is noblest in the life of the race. 
The future of the world lies with Christ, unless it 
is to fall back on a lower stage of ethical and 
spiritual development on its way to utter disinte- 
gration and decadence. Since the lines of cosmic 
development have so far been on the whole in an 
upward direction, and since there is no indication 
that the Christian ideal has lost its hold on the 
best minds of the race, or is less potent than 
formerly in regenerating individual souls and in 
inspiring the Church to ever fresh activity and in- 
fluence, there is reason for confident belief that 
at last the race as a whole will be raised to the 
Christian level, and that the future is with Him 
of whom it is prophesied that He shall reign in 
undisputed sway over the affections and command 
the obedience of all mankind (Ph 2°, Rev 11* ete.). 
See, further, art. INCARNATION. 


LITERATURE.—Griffith-Jones, Ascent through Christ; Gore, 
Bampton Lectures on The Incarnation; H. Drummond, Ascent 


of Man. E. GRIFFITH-JONES. 


EXALTATION.—1. The general sentiment that 
the lowly in heart alone receive the true exaltation, 
is exceedingly prominent in both the Old and New 
Testaments. The life of Christ was throughout 
one of self-humbling, but He knew prophetically 
that it would end in the highest exaltation. In 
the Song of Mary at the Annunciation this prin- 
ciple of Divine procedure is stated : ‘He hath put 
down the mighty from their seats, and exalted 
them of low degree’ (Lk 1°). In Christ’s parable 
of the Wedding Feast He insists on this principle, 
as against the self-seeking and pride of the scribes 
and Pharisees, who love the chief seats in the 
synagogue, and the foremost places at feasts. It 
is better to take the lowest room, and wait till 
the host shall give their proper place to one’s 
virtue and dignity, by saying, ‘Friend, come up 
higher’ (Lk 14"), The behaviour of a Christian 
among his fellows should have regard to this prin- 
ciple. He is not to be forward to lay claim to 
that which may even be his right (ef. Mt 23” | 
Lk 14" 184). 

2. One of the clearest words of Jesus in regard 
to His own exaltation is Jn 1232. Some Greeks 
came desiring to see Him. Our Lord seeing in 
this desire of theirs something prophetic of the 
future ingathering of the Gentiles into His king- 
dom, opened up His heart to His disciples as to 
the way in which He hoped to conquer the hearts 
of men. He made somewhat enigmatic reference 
to Hisdeath. He knew that the hour had almost 
come for the suffering of the lowly Son of Man. 
But it is necessary that the seed which is to pro- 
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duce a great harvest must first die. So it is a 
law of the Kingdom of God that life in this world 
must be sacrificed, if need be, that life eternal may 
be gained as a permanent possession. After the 
Saviour’s life of service, the due reward will be 
honour from God. When the heavenly voice 
- ark the Saviour was consoled and uplifted by 
the thought that He would cast out the prince of 
this world, and be lifted up (syw83) as a victorious 
conqueror. It wasa prediction of His final triumph 
over evil, and His eternal reign over all men. The 
outwardly shameful death of the cross would be 
His true exaltation as the world’s Saviour, By 
the identification of outward events with their 


inward meaning, He advances men’s thoughts to 


the idea of His exaltation to heaven as the vic- 
torious One. This anticipation of Jesus is the 
starting-point for the Church’s fully developed 
doctrine of the Exaltation. ‘He rose again from 
the dead on the third day, He ascended up into 
heaven, He sitteth.on the right hand of God the 
Father, He shall come to judge the world at the 
last day.’ See artt. ASCENSION, JUDGMENT, 
SESSION. 

After the predictions of His suffering, He al- 
ways spoke of His future glory. He would rise 
again from the dead (Mt 16”). ‘In the regenera- 
tion the Son of man shall sit on the throne of His 
glory’ (19%). ‘The Son of man shall come in the 
glory of his Father with his angels, and then shall 
he render unto every man according to his deeds’ 
(1677). In the sayings in the Gospel of John there 
are many lofty statements as to His heavenly glory 
(cf. 14% 17% etc.). DAvip M. W. LarIrp. 


EXAMPLE.— 

A. Lineuistic usaGe.—The word ‘example’ (or ‘ensample’) 
occurs 15 times in the AV and 17 times in the RV of the NT. 
In the two versions it stands 7 times (1 Co 106, Ph 317, 1 Th 1’, 
2 Th 39, 1 Ti 412, Tit 27 RV, 1 P 53) for sires, once (1 Ti 116 RV) 
for Ureritwois, once (1 Co 10%) in adverbial phrase for rurixas, 
5 times (Jn 1315, He 411 85, Ja 510, 2 P 26) for vredeiyue, once (Ac 
2035) as partial rendering of dredaxvuus, once (Jude 7) for deyun, 
once (Mt 119) as partial rendering of duyuer,fw, and once (1 P 
221) for iroypauuos. For our present purpose Mt 19 falls quite 
out of account. deiyue (Jude 7) is a ‘specimen,’ ‘an (illustra- 
tive) exhibit ’—in this instance set forth as a warning, though 
of itself this simple form hardly suggests either imitation or 
shunning, as vredjuyu«e does. The other passages all more or 
less illustrate the topic in hand. Besides these, there are, of 
course, many other passages which, though not employing the 
term ‘example,’ are no less relevant and significant than 
these. 

Tvros, whether tr. ‘example’ or ‘ pattern, ‘type,’ has gener- 
ally an important bearing upon our topic. Primarily the 
‘mark,’ ‘impression’ of a stroke or blow (Jn 2025 ‘ print’), 
hence ‘figure,’ ‘image’ (Ac 74%), sures is generally ‘ pattern,’ 
‘type,’ ‘example.’ Sometimes the example is by way of warn- 
ing, as 1 Co 106-11. Generally, however, it is an example to be 
imitated. A corresponding sense is to be ascribed to Urorirwais 
(1 Ti 116, 2 Ti 11%). [In the latter passage Hofmann’s and 
Cremer’s interpretation ‘Abbild’ seems hardly warranted. 
Timothy is to hold fast the ‘type’ of doctrine which he had 
received from Paul, and this ‘ type’ is not regarded as Timothy’s 
copy of Paul’s, but as something which had now become com- 
mon to both].—ircduyue is a concrete illustration or exhibi- 
tion, designed for imitation or for warning —generally the 
former. In one instance in the NT drsdeyux is used for after- 
representation (Ger. Abbild).—iroypuumos is a ‘writing-copy’ 
(model), to be imitated by the pupil. Hence an example set 
before one for close imitation. This is perhaps the most vivid 
of the NT terms indicative of Christ’s exampleship. The term 
itself implies the strictest imitation ; though both the context 
and the general teaching of the NT will save us from the error 
of conceiving Christ’s example as something formal and ex- 
ternal. 

Among the other terms which give expression to the idea of 
Christian example, the most prominent are pipccouns and ppenrns 
(AV ‘follow’ and ‘follower,’ RV ‘imitate’ and ‘imitator’). 
The verb occurs 4 times in the NT (2 Th 37-9, He 137, 3 Jn 12), 
in one of these instances in connexion with tires. The noun 
occurs 6 times (1 Co 416 111, Eph 51, 1 Th 16 214, He 612—at 1 P 
313 the reading uinrxs is to be rejected), in every instance 
signifying ‘imitator’ in the ethico-religious sense. In Eph 5 
we find wsntei rod Oecd, in He 612 it is the exemplary saints 
who are to be imitated, in 1 Co 416 St. Paul exhorts to. the 
imitation of himself, rather than to turn away from him, inas- 
much as he was their father in the faith. In 1 Co 111 he bids 
his readers imitate him as he imitates Christ. In1Th 18 it is 
‘imitators of us and of the Lord,’ while in 1 Th 2!4 it is ‘the 


churches of God in Judea,’ of whom the Thessalonians had 
become imitators. 

Jesus in gathering His disciples about Him generally bade 
men ‘follow’ Him (&xoAovféw; in one instance, Mt 419, deiirs 
éxiow). Primarily the expression means no more than ‘to ac- 
company’ as a disciple, and yet manifestly it became, in our 
Lord’s use of it, one of the most characteristic and intensely 
significant expressions of the idea of discipleship in all its 
deepest import. So where Christ bids the rich young ruler 
sell all that he has and ‘come, follow me,’ or in the words on 
‘taking up the cross and following,’ and elsewhere (see esp. Mt 
1921 1038 1624, Jn 1226 2122), The verb is not found in the 
Epistles, except at 1 Co 104. 

Christ is represented as the ‘image ’—«xéy»—which Christians 
are to resemble (Ro 829, 1 Co 1549, 2 Co 318, Col 310). But those 
ape also which represent Christ as the image of God must 

ve taken no less into account ; for Christ’s claim to an uncondi- 
tional personal authority is expressly based upon the fact that 
He is the image—the apprehensible representation—of the 
invisible God (Jn 118 146f-, 2 Co 44, Col 115, He 13—in the 
last passage the word is yepaxryp). In this connexion men- 
tion must be made also of the expressions ‘ children of God,’ 
‘of your Father,’ ‘ of the Highest ’ (Mt 59. 45, Lk 635 2036). Also 
in the Epistles the filial relation is made to imply the following 
of the example of God in Christ (e.g. Eph 51. 8, 1 P 114, 1 Jn 521). 

Besides the terms already considered, which give more or less 
formal expression to the Christian idea of exampleship, there 
are many more, which—some of them in the most elementary 
and untechnical terms—no less definitely express the same 
thought. The very idea of discipleship in our Lord’s teaching 
involved the idea of the ee! exampleship of the Master (see 
esp. Mt 1024.25, Lk 1426. 27.33, Jn 1335 158), The same thought is 
expressed in Eph 420 ‘Ye have not so learned Christ.’ In He, 
620 Jesus is called our ‘Forerunner.’ His temptations are 
typics! (He 29-18 415), and He is our example in the enduring of 
temptation (He 31 123f). True believers have the ‘mind of 
Christ ’ (1 Co 216, Ph 25, cf. Ro 86. 27 122). Christ is the ‘life,’ 
and as such is the ‘light’ of men (Jn 14.9.14.18, cf, 319 812 95 
1235. 36.46, 1 Jn 11-3). He is Himself ‘the way,’ etc. (Jn 146). 
Believers are to ‘put on’ Christ (Ro 1314, Gal 327, Eph 424, Col 
310). The Christian’s ‘walk’ is to be according to Christ (see 
esp. Jn 1235, 1 Jn 17 26, Eph 52-8, Col 28). Finally,—for an ex- 
haustive study of the linguistic usage is not intended,—many of 
the most characteristic expressions of the thought of example- 
ship in Christianity are effected without the use of any peculiar 
terms. The word ‘as,’ or something else equally simple and 
direct, often best serves the purpose (e.g. Mt 548, 1 P 115, Eph 
432 52,1 Jn 32 47-21), 


B. THe DOctTRINE.—i. THE EXAMPLE OF 
CHRIST.—1. In the teaching of Jesus no truth is 
more essential than that God the Father Himself 
is the original and absolute example for all per- 
sonal life. The Law is holy, for it is the expres- 
sion of the will of God. But the letter apart from 
God’s immediate personal willis dead. As Jesus 
expounds the Law, the disciples learn to look 
through the particular commandment to the per- 
sonal will of the living God. It is not enough to 
keep the commandment in the most scrupulous 
fashion, as if it were something standing apart and 
complete in itself (Mt 5”). We have to do directly 
with God Himself. His will and personal nature 
are our sole and absolute standard (Mt 5%). In 
answer to the young ruler who asked what good 
thing he honk do in order to have eternal life, 
Jesus refuses to be regarded as one who might 
propose some novel good—some good other than 
that which is already known from God. Apart 
from God there is no good (Mt 191 1”). To love 
God is the first commandment ; and the coming of 
His kingdom and the doing of His will should be 
man’s first concern (Mt 22° 61° %). 

But Jesus does more than point to God as the 
absolute standard for personal life. He comes to 
make God known. It is not enough to know that 
God is the standard, so long as God’s nature is un- 
known. So Jesus was sent as the perfect revela- 
tion of the Father (Jn 14% !°). Not that God was 
hitherto unknown: what the Jews worshipped 
they knew (Jn 4”). Jesus came to complete the 
revelation of God. He gives ode interpreta- 
tion of the mind and will of God, and in His own 
Person perfectly exemplifies that mind and will. 
He is conscious of perfect accord with the will of 
the Father (Mt 12 5%, Jn 5 434 688 82 1431), 
His words and acts He has learned from the 
Father, even from the Father’s example (Jn 8* 
517.1%). his principle determines His whole treat- 
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ment of the Mosaic Law. The inevitable limita- 
tions of mere statutes He overcomes by an appeal 
to the Divine example and order (as in the case of 
the law of the Sabbath and the law of marriage, 
Jn 517, Mt 194%, in the latter case appealing also 
to Scripture as well as to fact). And because He 
knows God as the Son knows the Father—immedi- 
ately and perfectly (Jn 7% 8° 10”, Mt 117), and 
because He perfectly fulfils the will of God, Jesus 
demands an snepticieioral following, which shall 
consist, not in copying the outward form, but in 
the most inward appropriation of the ruling 
principle of His life (Mt 721-27 28% 1082-89 11°: 9 2024 
1674 2 2022 2639 19-22 1921, Jn 158-10 gl 1225. 36. 44-50 
1312-17 154-7 1721-23 2122), He does not set Himself 
forth as a substitute for the Father, but as the 
One who knows God and teaches us to know Him. 
He is the Light of Life, the Way, the Truth, the 
Life, the visible manifestation of God (Jn 8” 14° °). 
Christ’s claim to absolute authority (which ex- 
pressly included the judgment of the world, e.g. 
Jn 5%) is based not upon His prophetic office alone, 
but upon that unity of word and deed which con- 
stituted the perfect revelation of the will of God. 
Jesus’ own Person was not left out of His gospel 
(cf. Harnack’s statement, Wesen des Christentums, 
p- 91: ‘Nicht der Sohn, sondern allein der Vater 
gehort in das Evangelium, wie es Jesus verkiindigt 
hat, hinein’). Not, indeed, as one doctrine among 
many, nor as an addition to the doctrine of the 
Father, did Jesus present the truth concerning 
Himself. But He claimed to be the perfect and 
unique embodiment and exemplification of the 
Father’s will. Yet He is more than mere example. 
He does not merely show the way ; He is. the Way. 
At the same time He is the Truth and the Life. 
He gives not only the perfect example but also 
life-power. In this sense, therefore, Jesus, even 
according to His own teaching, is more than an 
element in the gospel: He is the very essence of 
the gospel. 

2. Christ’s demand of an unconditional personal 
following is reproduced in the Apostolic preaching. 
But after Christ’s passion, resurrection, and exalta- 
tion, the thought of His exampleship is expanded 
and heightened. The Christ who died for the sin 
of the world is the perfect revelation of God’s holy 
love (e.g. 1 Jn 4° °), while His exaltation, coupled 
with the gift of His Spirit, affords assurance that 
the coveted likeness to Christ and the promised 
sharing of His glory shall be realized (e.g. Ro 
§?. 3. 26-39), The thought of Christ as our example 
is so variously and abundantly applied by the NT 
writers, that it will suffice here to notice partien- 
larly only the more characteristic passages. The 
concreteness of the revelation in a personal life is 
most frequently and most strikingly set forth by 
St. John (Jn 141438 1 Jn 1° 42:3), Jesus is the 
perfect example of the life of faith, even its Author 
and Perfecter (He 12”). He was tempted like as 
we are (2°18 41), and is the perfect pattern of 
patient endurance of all temptation, even unto 
death (3! 123f-, ] P ]11 921-23 318 41. ef. Gethsemane 
and: Calvary in the Gospels). He is our example 
of mercy and forgiveness (Eph 4%, Col 315, 2 Co 2!) ; 
in self-denial and humble service (Ph 25%, 2 Co 89, 
Ro 15**-7); in meekness, gentleness, and forbear- 
ance (2 Co 10!, Col 3%, Eph 42, 1 P 2%); in the love 
that su ers, labours, and dies for others (1 Jn 316, 
2 Co 41° 514-15, Eph 52%, Gal 62, Ph 2°-); in holi- 
ness and purity (Eph 4°", 1 P11, 1 Jn 3if 417), 
And then, more broadly, believers are exhorted to 
“put on Christ,’ or ‘the new man,’ renewed after 
Christ’s image (Ro 134, Eph 425-15. 4, Go] 31-1, Gal 
3”); and to ‘walk’ in, or according to, Christ 
(Eph 58, Col 2°, 1 Jn 17 2%). The highest destiny 
of believers is to be made like Christ (Ro 8%, 1 Jn 
3°). In this connexion the significance of those 
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passages in which Christ is called the image of 
God (Col 1°, He 1°, ef. Jn 1) should not be over- 
looked ; for God has given us this perfect revela- 
tion in a Person just in order that we might find in 
Him our true example and archetype. ; 

In addition to these and all other specific ex- 
pressions of the thought of Christ’s exampleship, 
there stands the great fact that the whole picture 
which the Evangelists drew of Jesus was made 
under the powerful influence of the twofold con- 
viction that He was the image of the Father, so 
that by Him we know the ‘ Christ-like God,’ and 
that He was the Ideal Man—not an ideal creation 
of human fancy, but the Ideal-Real come from God 
Himself. , 

3. It has already been briefly noted that Christ 
Himself as well as His disciples bore witness that 
He was to His own much more than mere example. 
The relation of His followers to Jesus is something 
more than that of those who are striving to copy 
a model. Christ is ie ae in a deeper sense. He 
is not only ‘type,’ but also ‘archetype’ (e.g. 1 Co 
15%. 45-49 “Ro 8%, He 21-12-17), An example for 
personal life must in any case be something better 
than a mould for the multiplication of its own 
form. Personality is interested in inward traits 
and principles, which are to be independently de- 
veloped in the greatest variety of forms. But 
Jesus’ relation to us lies even deeper than this. Heis 
the ‘archetype,’ the ‘ original,’ of our personal life. 
Now an original is not passively there to be copied ; 
it sustains some sort of active causal relation to 
the copy. So Christ is our example in this more 
vital sense: He is at once example and original 
(admirably expressed in Ger. Vorbild and Urbild). 
As our ‘ original,’ Christ not only (as in the case 
of mere examples in personal life) mysteriously im- 
oe us, but also imparts life and power through 
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and many more passages). 
having fulfilled the Law, is henceforth Himself the 
Law (Ro 104, Gal 374, 1 Co 9%), has engaged to work 


likeness unto Himself in all who believe. So we 
may say with Augustine: ‘Give what Thou com- 
mandest, and command what Thou wilt.’ If Christ 
is to us mere example, without renewing power, 
we are, after all, ‘under law,’ and not ‘under 
grace.’ ‘But the Word became not only flesh, but 
also spirit’ (Kahler, Wissensch. d. chr. Lehre’, p. 
510. See Jn 207-2 68 7°, 2Co 317-18), Vet the 
inward operation of the Spirit in producing likeness 
to Christ has constant and express reference to the 
historie Christ (Jn 164, 1 Jn 428), 

4. The actual validity of the picture of Christ as 
example implies the genuine humanness of the 
life and the adequate fulness and clearness of the 
picture. Furthermore, the example must be cap- 
able of universal application. As to the human- 
ness of the life of Jesus, it is sufficient in this con- 
nexion to point out that the Biblical witness is 
without a trace of questioning as to its reality. 
Even the highest confessions of Jesus as the Son 
of God are never at the expense of the patent 
fact that He is truly man. As to the pictures of 
Christ in the Gospels, while these are not biog- 
raphies, as that term is commonly understood, 
they do give a wonderfully luminous and vivid 
portrait of the personal life of our Lord. Using 
the historical material for the sake of its content 
of truth, they show us Jesus the Witness, in word 
and deed, of the holy love of God, and as the 
Bearer of love and truth and life to the world. 
Affirming love to God and man as the supreme 
law, He Himself fulfilled that law, gladly laying 
down His life that He might glorify the Father 
and bring salvation to the world. ‘And this life 
of unimagined self-sacrifice He led to the end, in 
spite of manifold and tremendous temptations, with- 
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out once deviating from the path appointed b 
the Father. And with it all thare web asestionl 
denial of the values that are primarily temporal ; 
nor did He lose either Joy or repose of soul through 
His sufferings and conflicts. A marvellous open- 
ness in word and deed was ever characteristic of 
Him who came a Light into the world. Besides 
all this, here is a life that manifestly reached its 
goal. The course of that life had been one con- 
tinual renunciation of proffered worldly advantage 
and success; nevertheless its end was a unique 
triumph. For the real end was not Calvary, but 
the exaltation to the right hand of God. However 
hidden this end may be from the unbelieving 
world, Christian faith’ sees in the resurrection and 
exaltation of Christ the one supreme proof that 
righteousness cannot fail. This is the ‘conviction 
of righteousness,’ because Jesus has gone to the 
Father (Jn 16!). Without such a revelation of the 
appointed end of faith and righteousness the’ ex- 
ample would be incomplete, and Christian ethics 
could not maintain its ideal. 

This picture of Jesus is capable of universal 
application. It is true the vocation of Jesus was 
unique. And yet the principles which controlled 
that life—perfect trust in the Father, and perfect 
love to God and man—are manifestly applicable 
-under all possible circumstances. Such love as 
Christ’s is the fulfilling of the Law. In one respect 
only is there a seeming limitation—for it is only 
seeming—to the universality of Christ’s example : 
He is without the struggle with inward sin—He can 
be no model for the transformation of a sinful life. 
Inasmuch, however, as the processes of renewal 
are not our afiair—we need only to be joined to 
our Lord in faith and to follow Him—this is no 
lack. Although ‘a Jew of the first century,’ Jesus 
is the Son of Man, in everything essential to 
personality free from the limitations of His own 
time and people. He is not less the kinsman of 
all peoples ; e is ‘the contemporary of every 
age 


5. We have further to consider the practical 
relation of the disciple to the example of Christ. 
We are commanded to ‘follow,’ to ‘imitate,’ to 
‘put on Christ,’ to ‘follow in his steps.’ But how 
are we to conceive the problem of discipleship? 
For, while the Church has never failed to hear 
the call of Jesus, ‘Follow me!’ the conception of 
discipleship has sometimes been much distorted. 
In the Middle Ages the dominant thought was 
asceticism. The ascetic imitation of Christ, of 
which St. Francis is the most noteworthy example, 
selects certain traits in His life, and by undue 
emphasis upon these, together with a neglect of 
others, produces a distorted image. Then there 
have been enthusiasts who thought to be able to 
follow Christ in sharing His redemptorial work— 
exaggerating and perverting such passages as 
Ph 3, Gal 62, 1 Jn 3'§ Again, rationalism has 
made of Christ simply a model of virtues to be 
copied. These three are perhaps the most im- 
portant types of perversion of the NT idea of 
Christ’s exampleship; but the three appear in 
various modifications and combinations. The only 
safeguard against such errors seems to lie in a con- 
sistent emphasis upon the integrity of the Biblical 
picture of Christ. : - 

Among evangelical theologians the term ‘imita- 
tion’ of Christ is very commonly pie to as 
implying merely a formal copying of the Lord’s 
example. The word, of course, can be so under- 
stood ; but so also may the word ‘following.’ In 
any event it must be insisted upon that the words 
‘imitate’ and ‘imitator’ in the NT (RY) have no 
such unevangelical meaning. — 

The believer’s practical attitude to the example 
of Christ may be profitably studied in the light 


. ing Christ. 


of a few characteristic passages: (a) Answering 
to the frequent declaration of the absoluteness of 
Christ’s authority (e.g. Mt 238-9, Eph 122, Ph 2%), 
there are many passages which emphasize the 
obligation of exclusive loyalty to Him (e.g., 2 Co 
10° 11%, Col 3”, Eph 4°). (6) We are to have the 
mind of Christ, and to set the mind on the things 
above, where Christ is (Col 3, Ro 122, Eph 4”). 
(c) We shall be transformed into the image of 
Christ by beholding Him, though the energy that 
produces the result comes from ‘the Lord the Spirit’ 
(2 Co 3'8—see also Drummond, The Changed Life). 
(d) Complementing the thought of meditation as a 
means to Christ-likeness, there are various passages 
which set forth the more strenwous elements in the 
following of Christ (e.g. Ph 3°16), (e) Several 
passages bid us ‘put on Christ’ or the ‘new man’ 
(Ro 134, Eph 44, Col 31°), This relates to the 
Sormation of a Christian character. (f) Jesus left 
us an example, that we should ‘follow in his 
steps’ (1 P 27), Just as ‘the mind of Christ’ 
means inward renewal, and ‘putting on Christ’ 
means character-building, so ‘to walk in his steps’ 
may fairly serve as a motto for the exercise of Chris- 
tian love in all social relations. (g) The example of 
Christ in His personal consummation is the be- 
liever’s most glorious hope (Ro 8, 1 Jn 3”, ef. 
Epk 3!°), And the hope set within us is guaranteed 
by the earnest of the Spirit. We already have a 
measure of Christ-likeness—we are now sons of 
God, and His power is working in us to finish the 
work begun (Ro 8”, 1 Jn 3? 417, Eph 314-2, Col 
Spe neles 

But all these various aspects of our relation to 
our Example presuppose the vital fellowship of a 

ersonal faith. No ‘imitation’ of Christ is accord- 
ing to the gospel if it is anything else than an 
essential aspect of the life of faith. With all its 
rare beauty and power, the Imitation of Christ by 
Thomas a Kempis (?) is hardly conceived in the 
plane of the pertect law of liberty. And yet, over 
against the widespread questioning of the universal 
ey of Christ’s example, as well as the 
ethical shallowness and indefiniteness of a religion 
of mere feeling, too much stress cannot be laid 
upon the vocation of the Christian to take up the 
cross daily and follow the Lord. ‘This is the love 
of God, that we keep his commandments’ (1 Jn 5%). 
The full gospel principle of the freedom of the Spirit 
being presupposed, the question, ‘What would 
Jesus do?’ (see Sheldon, /n His Steps), is not un- 
warranted, But to walk in the Spirit implies that 
we are not seeking merit or virtue for our own 
satisfaction, but are seeking to glorify God. Todo 
all ‘in the name of the Lord Jesus’—no more com- 
prehensive or profound expression of the funda- 
mental law of Christian living could be conceived ; 
and just this, after all, is what is meant by follow- 
Our task is not in the narrower sense 
to copy Him, but to receive His Spirit, to under- 
stand His mind, to let Him be formed within us. 
So we shall also ‘ walk’ in Him. 

ii. THE EXAMPLE OF THE FOLLOWERS OF 
CurisT.—‘One is your Teacher—one is your 
Master, even the Christ’ (Mt 238°). ‘ Other foun- 
dation can no man lay than that which is laid, 
which is Jesus Christ’ (1 Co 3"). This relation of 
our Lord to us is unique and exclusive. He is our 
life. We have been renewed after His image. 
But just because this is so—just because He does 
beget in His followers a likeness to Himself—those 
who bear His image are fitted to be examples ; 
only, of course, their exampleship is relative and 
mediate. He who said concerning Himself, ‘I am 
the light of the world’ (Jn 8” 9°), said also to His 
disciples, ‘Ye are the salt of the earth, ye are 
the light of the world’ (Mt 5”). But they are 
this just because they are His followers, and in 
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virtue of what they have from Him. In various 
ways our Lord recognizes the value of good ex- 
ample ; for instance, where He warns against the 
bad example of the scribes and Pharisees (Mt 23"). 
He prays for His disciples: ‘As thou didst send 
me into the world, even so sent I them into the 
world’ (Jn 1738). They were to be His witnesses ; 
they were to do nothing in their own name. And 
yet, in order that they might be true witnesses, 
they must be sanctified in the truth. Their minis- 
try for Christ must be, like Christ’s own ministry, 
an intensely personal one. And when the Lord 
gives to His disciples that ‘example’ of humble 
service in washing their feet (Jn 13°"), and else- 
where (172! 13°) shows that they shall preach Him 
through a life of love as well as by word, it cannot 
be doubted that He places a very high value on the 
example of His followers. 


The NT writers generally, especially St. Paul and St. Peter, 
lay great stress upon the salutary effect of Christian example 
(1 P gum. 31.2.15.16, Ph 215, 1 Th 17-8, 1 Co 716, 1 Ti 61), with 
special emphasis upon the example of those who are in authority 
in the Church (1 Ti 412, Tit 27.8, He 137, 1 P 5%). On the other 
hand, the danger of an example not positively evil but only 
doubtful is clearly set forth (e.g. 1 Co 87, Ro 1413f). St. 
Paul shows the peculiarity of repeated reference to his own 
example. Reckoning the passage Ac 20% as an authentic 
report, and including all the Epistles that bear his name, there 
are not fewer than eight passages (Ac 2039, 1 Co 416 77.8 111, 
Ph 317 49, 2 Th 3710, 2 Ti 118) which distinctly commend to the 
Churches his own example, and a ninth (1 Ti 1/6) in which the 
element of specific commendation is lacking. This fact is all 
the more striking because St. Paul is pre-eminent in the energy 
with which he repudiates all human merit. ‘Christ is all in all.’ 
It is St. Paul, moreover, who declares: ‘We preach not our- 
selves, but Christ Jesus as Lord, and ourselves as your servants 
for Jesus’ sake’ (2 Co 4°). There is, however, no real incon- 
gruity here. An examination of the passages in question will 
show that St. Paul nowise assumes authority in his own person. 
‘Be ye followers of me, even as I also am of Christ’ (1 Co 11). 
This is thoroughly characteristic. It is but another way of 
affirming that his sole purpose is to lead them to purest, 
simplest devotion to Christ. ‘What then is Apollos? and what 
is Paul? Ministers through whom ye believed; and each as 
the Lord gave to him’ (1 Co 35). St. Paul does not refuse to be 
judged as a minister of Christ and steward of the mysteries of 
God (1 Co 41). He is but a servant and a witness. And if there 
is anything exemplary in him, it is only the faithfulness and 
sincerity of his own Ea) and service. ‘By the grace of 
God Iam what I am’ (1 Co 1519). Glorying is excluded. And 
neither St. Paul nor any other NT writer ever makes the 
virtuous life of believers a principal proof of the doctrine ; it is, 
however, powerfully confirmatory. The Apostolic doctrine thus 
outlined is of such simplicity, that its universal acceptance in 
the Church is hindered only by the same carnal mind that 
caused many even in St. Paul’s day to ‘walk according to man’ 
(1 Co 33). 
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EXCLUSIYVENESS.—The term is here employed 
to denote that Christ’s earthly ministry was con- 
fined to the people of Israel. The passages bear- 
ing on the subject leave no doubt that Christ 
regarded the Messianic mission entrusted to Him 
by the Father as limited to the Jewish nation, and 
in practice He kept within the limits imposed by 
the Divine decree. Only on one occasion do we 
find Him crossing the borders of the Holy Land 
into heathen territory (Mk 7%4), and on that ocea- 
sion His object was not to extend the sphere of 
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His work, but to secure an interval of rest and 
leisure for the private instruction of His disciples. 
When the Syrophcenician woman, selzing the 
opportunity presented by His presence in the neigh- 
bourhood, appealed to Him to heal her demoniac 
daughter, He justified Himself at first for refusing 
by the statement, ‘I am not sent but unto the lost 
sheep of the house of israel’ (Mt 15%). At an 
earlier date, in His instructions to the Twelve in 
view of their missionary journey, the area of their 
work was sharply defined in the words, ‘Go not 
into any way of the Gentiles, and enter not into 
any city of the Samaritans: but go rather to the 
lost sheep of the house of Israel” (Mt 10° GH) li 
has been alleged that this restriction of His work 
was occasioned by want of sympathy with those 
outside the Jewish pale, in proof of which appeal 
is made to some of His sayings, such as those 
in which He characterizes Gentiles as ‘dogs’ (Mt 
156 ||), directs His disciples to treat an impenitent 
offender as ‘an heathen man and a publican” (Mt 
18!7), and enjoins them to ‘ use not vain repetitions, 
as the heathen do’ (Mt 67). 

The fact of Christ’s attitude of aloofness toward 
the Gentile world throughout His earthly ministry 
is quite evident. In explanation of it various con- 
siderations have to be taken into account. (1) His 
vocation as ‘a minister of the circumcision’ (Ro 15°) 
led Him to avoid as far as possible work among 
Samaritans and Gentiles. As the Messianic King, 
who came in fulfilment of OT prophecies, His 
appeal would naturally be, in the first instance, to 
‘His own’ (Jn 11), (2) The whole history of the 
Jewish people having been a preparation for the 
Kingdom of God, He recognized in its members 
‘the children of the kingdom’ (Mt 8”). By virtue 
of possessing the oracles of God, Israel alone was 
fitted to appreciate the message of the Kingdom, 
which eal not be presented to the world at large 
without a preparatory training, involving more or 
less delay. (3) To secure a favourable reception 
for His message it was necessary to avoid, as far 
as possible, arousing the prejudice and alienating 
the sympathy of His Jewish hearers, who would 
have resented any teaching or practice tending to 
place Gentile communities on a level of privilege 
with themselves (Lk 4”-2%), (4) The shortness of 
His earthly ministry made it imperative that He 
should restrict the field to be evangelized, and not 
be diverted from His immediate purpose of estab- 
lishing the Kingdom among the chosen people by 


the claims of those outside, however urgent and . 


undeniable. (5) Assuming that the Kingdom was 
destined ultimately to be universal, its triumph 
among the Jews would evidently be the most 
successful method of securing its extension to 
other nations. Asa matter of fact, it was Jewish 
adherents who afterwards became the agents of 
spreading it among the Gentiles. 

Among the reasons why Gentiles were excluded 
from the scope of Christ’s personal ministry, want 
of sympathy cannot be included. The evidence, 
instead of proving want of sympathy, is all the 
other way. He granted the request of the Roman 
centurion who sought the healing of his servant, 
eulogizing at the same time his faith as something 
without a parallel even in Israel (Mt 8"). The 
apparent coldness of His demeanour toward the 
Syropheenician woman was due to the embarrass- 
ing nature of her petition, which required Him to 
violate the principle by which His conduct had 
been governed hitherto. He was anxious to help, 
if He could do so without sacrificing the interests 
of those who had the first claim upon His services. 
The term ‘dogs’ has been objected. to on the 
ground that it is insulting. The woman herself 
did not view it in this light, and her quick wit 
turned it into an argument in her own favour. 
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The term (xvrdpia), moreover, does not denote the 
ownerless dogs which act as scavengers in the East, 
but the household pets which serve as the children’s 
a eee The scruples which led Christ to with- 

old for a moment the help sought, were in the end 
overcome by the woman's faith, which won His 
cordial approval. 

There is no trace of racial or religious bias in 
Christ’s references to the heathen. Any repug- 
nance implied in His language is toward what is 
evil in their system or in their conduct. It is their 
method of prayer with which He has no sympathy, 
and which He stigmatizes as unworthy of imitation. 
Their lives were often such as to make close 
association with them unadvisable, and the im- 
penitent offender is regarded as on a par with them 
in this respect. Christ’s attitude toward publicans, 
who are bracketed with heathen, was anything but 
unsympathetic ; and if He felt toward heathen in 
the same way, they were objects not of dislike, 
but of the deepest compassion. See also artt. 
GENTILES, MIssIons. W. S. MONTGOMERY. 


EXCOMMUNICATION denotes the exclusion, 
either temporary or permanent, and_ specifically 
on moral or religious grounds, of a member of a 
religious body from the privileges which member- 
ship in that body ordinarily carries with it. The 
word does not occur in EV, but we have in the 
Gospels several references to the practice as it 
existed among the Jews in the time of Christ, 
while certain words of Christ Himself supply the 
germs of the usage of the Christian Church as it 
meets us in the Apostolic age and was subse- 
quently developed in the ecclesiastical discipline 
of later times. 

i. JEWISH EXCOMMUNICATION. — Passing over 
the segregation of lepers, though this generally 
implied exclusion from the synagogue (Mt 8*|| Lk 
17}4),* and coming to excommunication of the more 
specific kind, we find that it is certainly referred 
to four times in the Gospels, viz. Lk 6” (‘ blessed 
are ye .. . when they shall separate you from 
their company ’—d¢opicwow iuas), Jn 9* (‘for the 
Jews had agreed already that if any man should 
confess him to be Christ, he should be put out of 
the synagogue’—drocuwvdywyos yévnra), Jn 12% 
(‘they did not confess him, lest they should be 
put out of the synagogue ’—iva wh amocudywyo 
yévwvra), Jn 16? (‘they shall put you out of the 
synagogues’ —drosuvaywyous Toncovew buds). It is 
not unlikely, however, that a fifth reference 
should be found in the é&48adov atrov #w of Jn 
934-35 (so AVm and many commentators). Meyer 
and Westcott (Gospel of St. John) object to this 
that no sitting of the Sanhedrin had taken place, 
and that the persons who cross-questioned the for- 
merly blind man were not competent to pronounce 
the sentence of excommunication. It is true, no 
doubt, that excommunication properly denotes a 
formal sentence passed by the officials of the con- 
gregation (Schiirer, HJP 11. ii. 60),—though in 
Talmudic times a minor form of excommunication 
by an individual, and especially by a rabbi, was 
585 recognized (Jewish Hncyc. vol. v. p. 286 f.),— 
but as it was ‘the Jews,’ i.e. in the language of 
the Fourth Gospel the Jewish authorities, who 
expelled the man, it seems quite possible that the 
examination described in Jn 9 was of a formal 
nature. This is confirmed by the expressions, 
‘they bring to the Pharisees him that aforetime 
was blind’ (v.}), ‘they called the parents (v.18), 
‘they called a second time the man that was blind 


* Being forbidden to enter a walled town, they could not 
ia the synagogue in such places; but in unwalled 
towns a corner was frequently reserved for them in the syna- 

ogue, on condition that they were the first to enter and the 


fat to depart (see Hastings’ DB iii. 974). 
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(v.*4), which suggests an authoritative summons 
before an official body. And when we read in v.2 
‘Jesus heard that they had cast him out,’ this 
seems to imply that some grave act of formal 
censure had been passed upon the man. 

Of the fact that excommunication was practised 
in the Jewish synagogue in the time of Christ, 
these passages leave us in no doubt. But now 
comes the question whether at that time there 
were different kinds of excommunication. In the 
Talmud two degrees are recognized, a minor, 
niddii (73), and a major, hérem (077); the former 
being a temporary exclusion from the synagogue 
together with a restriction upon social intercourse. 
with others, while the latter amounted to a ban of 
indefinite or permanent duration.* It must be 
remembered, however, that as an authority upon 
Jewish usages the Talmud does not carry us back 
to the earliest Christian age, and that for the 
practice of Jewish courts in the time of our Lord 
the NT itself is our only real source of information. 
And while it has sometimes been fancied that in 
the Gospels we have an indication of two kinds or 
degrees of excommunication—the dmocuvdywyos of 
Jn 9” 12” 16? being distinguished either, as some- 
thing more severe, from the ddopifew of Lk 6”, or, 
as something more mild, from the ékBd\\ew of Jn 
935 the truth is that there are no adequate 
grounds for such discriminations. It is, of course, 
quite possible, and even likely, that in the time of 
Christ there were distinct grades of exclusion from 
the privileges of the Jewish community, corre- 
sponding to the later niddi and hérem,t but the 
NT cannot be said to testify to anything more 
than the fact of excommunication itself. 

For the immediate origin of the practice of 
excommunication as it meets us in the Gospels, we 
have only to go back to Ezra and the days after 
the Exile, when the strictest discipline was abso- 
lutely essential to the solidarity, indeed to the 
very existence, of the Jewish Church and nation. 
Ezra insisted that those Jews who had married 
foreign wives should either put away both their 
wives and the children born of them, or forfeit 
their whole substance and be separated from the 
congregation of Israel (Ezr 10°). But the ultimate 
roots of the practice are to be sought in the Penta- 
teuchal legislation, with its exclusion of the cere- 
monially unclean from the camp of the congregation 
(Lv 13% 4, Nu 5% *), and its devotion to destruction 
(on, whence 07m) of whole cities or tribes as enemies 
of Israel (Dt 2%4 3° 72; cf. Jg 214, where the men 
of Jabesh-gilead themselves fall under the ban of 
extermination for not coming up to Mizpeh along 
with their brethren). ; 

With regard to the grounds on which, in our Lord’s 
time, sentence of excommunication was passed, the 
Talmud speaks of twenty-four offences as being 
thus punishable--a round number which is not to 
be taken too literally (Jewish Encyc., art. ‘ Ex- 
communication’)—though later Rabbinical autho- 
rities have carried out the list into its particulars. 
When we read that the rulers decreed that any one 


* The attempt has sometimes been made to discover in the 
language of the Talmud a third and more awful kind of excom- 
munication named shammatta (NAW) ; and in accordance with 
this it has been supposed that there may be a reference to the 
three presumed degrees of Jewish excommunication in Lk 622 
‘they shall separate you from their company (niddt), and 
reproach you cherem), and cast out your name as evil’ (sham- 
matta). But it is now generally acknowledged that the idea 
of this threefold distinction is due to a mistake, and that, 
as used in the Talmud, shammattd is simply a general designa- 
tion for both the niddtti and the hérem (see Buxtorf, Lexicon, 
8.0. RADW ; Schiirer, HJ P 1m. ii. 60). ; 

+ It is perhaps suggestive that cvabewa is the constant LXX 
rendering of the OT 07n (Jos 617-18 7 passim 2220, 1 Ch 27), and 
that évileue and dveleworiferv meet us frequently in the NT as 
pressive of a curse or strong form of banning (Mk 1471, Ac 


x 
5312 14.21, Ro 93, 1 Co 123 16%, Gal 18.9), 
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who confessed Jesus to be Christ should be put out 
of the synagogue (Jn 9” 12), this may show that 
they possessed a large discretionary power of 
fixing the grounds of ecclesiastical censure. But 
if the later lists of Talmudical writers rest on 
traditions that go back to the time of Christ, there 
were certain recognized categories of offence, such 
as ‘dealing lightly with any of the Rabbinic or 
Mosaic precepts,’ under which it would be easy for 
the Jewish casuists to arraign any one who called 
Jesus Master or acknowledged Him to be the 
Messiah. : 

ii. CHRISTIAN EXCOMMUNICATION.—It lies be- 
yond the scope of this Dictionary to deal with 
excommunication as practised in the Apostolic 
Church, and as it meets us especially in the Pauline 
writings. But in the teaching of our Lord Himself 
we find the principles at least of the rules which St. 
Paul lays down in 1 Co 5, 2 Co 28", 1 Ti 1”, Tatras. 

In Mt 16° Jesus promises to St. Peter the keys 
of the Kingdom of heaven, so that whatsoever he 
shall bind on earth shall be bound in heaven, and 
whatsoever he shall loose on earth shall be loosed 
in heaven. In Mt 18!719 He makes a similar pro- 
mise to the Church generally, or to the Twelve as 
representing the ecclesia—not ‘qua apostles with 
ecclesiastical authority, but gwa disciples with the 
ethical power of morally disciplined men’ (Bruce, 
Expositor’s Gr. Test., in loc. ; ef. further Jn 207%). 
And in the immediately preceding context (vv."”) 
He gives directions as to the way in which an 
offending brother is to be dealt with in the Church. 
The injured person is first to go to him privately 
and endeavour to show him his fault. If he wiil 
not listen, one or two other Christian brethren are 
to accompany the first as witnesses—not in any 
legal sense, we must suppose, but because ‘ con- 
sensus in moral judgment carries weight with the 
conscience’ (Bruce, op. cit., in loc.). If he is still 
obdurate, the Church is now to be appealed to: 
‘and if he refuse to hear the Church (éxxAyoia) 
also, let him be unto thee as the Gentile and the 
publican.’ That éx«dynola in this passage means 
the community of Christian believers, and not, as 
Hort, for example, thinks (Christian Ecclesia, 
p- 10), the Jewish local community, seems in 
every way probable. Jesus had already spoken at 
Ceesarea of the ékxAnola that is built on Christian 
faith and confession (Mt 1618), and it was altogether 
natural that on this later occasion He should refer 
to it again in speaking of the relations between 
Christian brethren. But it would be a mistake to 
find in this passage any reference to a formal 
process of excommunication on the part of the 
Church. The offender of whom Christ speaks 
excommunicates himself from the Christian com- 
munity by refusing to listen to its united voice, 
and the members of the community have no option 
but to regard him as an outsider so long as he 
maintains that attitude. That Jesus meant 
nothing harsh by the expression ‘as the Gentile 
and the publican,’ and certainly did not mean a 
permanent exclusion from the Christian society, 
may be judged from the way in which He treated 
a Roman centurion and a Syropheenician woman, 
and from the name given Him by His enemies— 
‘the friend of publicans and sinners.’ No doubt 
in an organized society a solemn and formal act 
such as St. Paul prescribes in 1 Co 54 is a natural 
deduction from the words of Christ in this passage ; 
but it cannot be said that such an act is definitely 
enjoined by the Lord Himself. It is the attempt 
to find here the authoritative institution of excom- 
munication as a formal act of ecclesiastical disci- 
pline that gives a colour of justification to the 
contention of some critics (e.g. Holtzmann, Hand- 
Commentar zum NT, in loc.) that what we have in 
this passage is not an actual saying of Jesus, but 
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a reflexion of the ecclesiastical practice in the 
Jewish-Christian circles for which the Gospel of 
Matthew was written. ' : ; 

From our Lord’s teaching in this passage it 
seems legitimate to infer that, though excom- 
munication may become necessary in the interests 
of the Christian society, it should never be resorted 
to until every other means has been tried, and in 
particular should be preceded by private dealing 
in a brotherly and loving spirit. From the two 
parables of the Tares and the Wheat (Mt eee 
26-43) and the Draw-net (Mt 1347) we may further 
gather that Christ would have His people to 
exercise a wise patience and caution in the use 
even of a necessary instrument. Mt 18!°"!7 shows 
that there are offences which are patent and 
serious, and are not to be passed over. But from 
the two parables referred to we learn the impossi- 
bility of the Donatist dream of an absolutely pure 
Church. Not even those who have the enlighten- 
ment of the Spirit are infallible judges of character. 
The absolute discrimination between ‘the good’ 
and ‘the bad’ (Mt 13%) must be postponed till 
‘the end of the age’ (v.*’). Only under the per- 
sonal rule of the Son of Man Himself shall all 
things that offend (rdvra ra cxdvdaha) be gathered 
out of His Kingdom (v.*?). 

LirERATURE.—Artt. on ‘Excommunication’ in Hastings’ DB, 
Encyc. Bibl., and Jewish Encyc.; Schirer, HJP 11. ii. p. 59 ff. ; 
Weber, Jiid. Theol.2, Index, s.v. ‘Bann’; Martensen, Christian 
Ethics, iii. p. 330ff.; the Commentaries of Meyer, Alford, 
Westcott (Gospel of St. John), and Bruce (Hzpositor’s Gr. 
Test.) on the passages referred to; Bruce, Parabolic Teaching 
of Christ, p. 42 ff. J. C. LAMBERT. 


EXCUSE.—‘To make excuse’ (rapaiteioOar), Lk 
1418, means to avert displeasure by entreaty, to 
crave indulgence, to seek to be freed from an 
obligation or duty. (Cf. the use of ‘excuse’ in 
Dampier, Voyages, ii. 1. 99: ‘In the evening he 
sent me out of the palace, desiring to be excused 
that he could not entertain me all night’). mapac- 
TeioAat is used by Josephus exactly as here of 
declining an invitation (Ané. VII. vili. 2). ye ue 
tmapyTnuevoy (vv.18-1%) may be a Latinism for habe 
me excusatum, but see Meyer and Weiss contra. 

These guests had evidently received a previous 
invitation, as is customary in the East, which 
they had accepted (vv.1* 17). Their unanimity, the 
absence of an adversative dA\d or 5é, and the order 
of the words, combine to make wapa:reis@ai a sur- 
prise when it comes (contrast v.). They did not 
give a direct refusal, they were detained by certain 
hindrances which were not wrong in themselves, 
but they all showed the same spirit in rejecting 
the invitation because they preferred to follow 
their own inclinations. The first had bought a 
field, he was elated by his already acquired pos- 
sessions (Trench, Parables), and alleged a necessity 
(&Xw dvdyknv); ‘sepe concurrunt tempora gratize 
acceptissina et mundana negotia urgentissima’ 
(Bengel). The sécond may illustrate the anxiety 
of getting ; he alleges rather his plan and purpose 
(ropevouar). The third was detained by pleasure ; 
his marriage seemed a sufficient reason, and he 
simply said od dvvauar.- Gerhard sums up the 
hindrances as ‘dignitates, opes, voluptates,’ ef. Lk 
8, ‘His omnibus mederi poterat sanctum illud 
odium vy. 26’ (Bengel). 

‘Excuse’ is also used in RV for mpdddors (Jn 1522), 
so Wyc., Vulg. (eweusatio); AV follows Tindale 
‘cloke.”? Cf. Ps 140 (141)4 ros mpopaclferAat mpo- 
paces év duaprias; Vulg. ‘ad excusandas excusa- 
tiones in peceatis.’ The Jews had no longer any- 
thing to plead in their own defence, as was pos- 
sible in times of ignorance. 


LiTERATURE.—Comm. of Meyer and Plummer, in loc. ; works 


of Trench, Bruce, and Dods on Parables ; Thomson, LB p. 125. 
W. H. Dunpas. 


EXORCISM 
EXORCISM.—See Demon. 


EXPIATION. — See ATONEMENT, DEATH OF 
CHRIST, RANSOM, RECONCILIATION, REDEMPTION. 


EXTORTION (aprayi).—The word is used by 
Christ in His terrible arraignment of the scribes 
and Pharisees, on account of the way in which, by 
their methods of plunder, they openly violated the 
Scriptures they knew so well (Mt 23%, Lk 11°), 
Isaiah (164) had predicted the cessation of the 
extortioner as one of the signs of the Messianic 
reign. Ezekiel (22!) had inveighed against this 
sin as one of the transgressions of Israel which 
called forth the Divine wrath. Yet they, who 
claimed to keep the Law to the letter, and who 
professed to be the teachers of the Law, fattened 
themselves on extortion and filled their cups by it. 
For the methods of extortion practised by’ the 
publicans see art. PUBLICAN. 

HENRY E. DoskeEr. 

EYE.—The OT usage of ‘eye’ (jy), with its 
material and figurative senses, is found to be faith- 
fully continued in the Gospels. 


The almost invariable word used in the Gospels is 6g8aaudés ; 
in two cs (Mt 20%, Mk 825) ¢uue is found, but used only 
in the plural. The difference in meaning between the two 
would appear to be that é¢wue« refers io the material organ as 
distinct from its function, while ¢g4zauos is not only the vehicle 
of vision but that which sees.* The most usual verb used in 
connexion with the eyes is SAitw (e.g. Mt 73, Lk 641), with its 
compounds 3i@3A¢tw (Mk 8%) and ave8ritw (Mt 2034, Jn 912); 
more rarely we find épew (Mt 1315, Lk 230 1623, Jn 1240) and 
Oseouces (Jn 455 65). A fairly frequent phrase is that of ‘lifting 
up (iraipw) the eyes,’ t e.g. Mt 178, Lk 1673 1813, Jn 435; in every 
ease in which the eyes of Christ are mentioned this word is used 
(Lk 629, Jn 6° 1141 172). 

The word ‘eye’ is used—4. In the ordinary, 
literal sense: as illustrating the /ex talionis, Mt 
5° ;+ of the eyes being heavy with sleep, Mk 14”; 
of the multitude fixing their eyes on Christ, Lk 4” ; 
especially of Christ giving sight to the eyes of the 
blind, § e.g. Mt 9° ® 20% #4, Mk 8%, Jn 9. 2. Ina 
literal sense, but with a figurative sense implied : 
e.g. the words of Simeon, ‘ Mine eyes have seen thy 
salvation’ (Lk 2”), where there is primarily the 
literal looking down upon the babe before him, but 
also, by implication, the mental vision of God’s 
salvation of which the visible child was the pledge ; 
again, in the words, ‘Blessed are your eyes, for 
they see...’ (Mt 1318, see also Lk 10%), where we 
have both the literal seeing of Christ and the see- 
ing, in the sense of understanding, His. teaching ; 
further, a striking instance is contained in Lk 24°, 


* Perhaps somewhat in the same way that one can differenti- 
ate between a musical instrument and the music it gives forth. 

+ It occurs very rarely outside of Lk., Jn., and Acts. 

¢ Cf. in this connexion the Code of Hammurabi, § 196, ‘If a 
man has caused the loss of a 
cause to be lost’ (see Johns’ The Oldest Code of Laws, p. 43). 

§ Regarding methods of curing blindness see Encyc. Bibl. 
col. 1455 i. 


| 81, 176; and cf. art. GOSPELS). 


entleman’s eye, his eye one shall | 
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where it is said of the two disciples to whom Christ, 
after His resurrection, became known by the break- 
ing of bread, that ‘ their eyes were opened, and they 
knew him.’ There appears here (however it may 
be accounted for) an extraordinarily close connexion 
or correspondence between weakness in the bodily 
and the mental vision, for it is certain that their 


| eyes were open, in the ordinary sense, before they 


recognized Christ. 


ee Another example is that in Jn 


ift up your eyes and look on the fields, that 
they are white already unto harvest.’ What the 
bodily eye saw here was evidently intended by 
Christ to ‘be a symbol of the great work of evan- 
gelization which He desired the mental vision of 
the disciples to discern. Under this head would 
come also Mt 5 ‘If thy right eye causeth thee to 
stumble, cut it out and cast it from thee.’ From 
the context the ‘eye’ is clearly used here in a 
material sense, while the ‘eut it out’ is equall 
bagel used in a figurative sense (cf. Mt 19). 

3. In a purely figurative sense it is found in Mt 
7*® and Lk 6%: (the mote in the brother’s eye) ; 
also in Mt 6 3, Lk 11% (‘The lamp of the y is 
the eye’), where the eye is spoken of as reflecting 
the spiritual condition of the heart, though even 
here it is possible that the thought of the expression 
of the material eyes may also have been in Christ’s 
mind. Again, in Mt 20" ‘Is thine eye evil because 
I am good?’ the eye is used figuratively to express 
an attitude of envy (see below). Lastly, it must 
obviously have been used in a purely figurative 
sense in Lk 16% ‘In Hades he lifted up his 
CYCS en 

4. There remains the strange expression ‘ evil 
eye’ (60aduds rovnpds, Mk 772). The meaning of 
this no doubt approximates to that of the similar 
expression in Mt 6% 20!5, and, generally speaking, 
denotes envy;* but it also implies demoniacal 
possession [see Demon, iii. (0)],t and the ‘evil’ 
referred not only to the possessed himself, but also 
to the harm which might be done to others who 
came under the influence of the ‘evil eye.’ t 

W. O EK. OESTERLEY. 

EYE-WITNESSES (atrém7rm, Lk 1°; ef. émérrar 
in 2 P 116),—We have the assurance of the Third 
Evangelist that the Gospels are founded not upon 
second-hand reports, but upon the direct testimony 
of those who were present. Similarly in Jn 19° 
21% (where the words paprupety and paprupia are 
used), the record of the Fourth Gospel is certified 
to be reliable. (See Lightfoot on ‘The Internal 
Evidence for the Genuineness of the Gospel of 
John,’ in the Expositor for Jan.—Mar. 1890, pp. 1, 
T. GREGORY. 


* Cf. the expression ]' Y7 Pr 236 ; see also Dt 159, 1S 189. 

+ Among the Jews there was a special formula for use against 
the ‘ evil eye.’ : 

t For examples of the belief in, and effect of, the ‘evil eye’ 
in Syria at the present day, see PEF'St, 1904, pp. 148-150. 
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FABLE.—See PARABLE. 


FACE.—Of the words tr. ‘face,’ ‘countenance,’ 
the Heb. panim indicates the front, that which is 
presented to view, while mar’eh and the NT terms 
mpocwroy, dys, and €éywmov correspond to view, 
visage, that which can be seen. 

1. Physical appearance. — Beauty of face is 
frequently alluded to in the Bible in connexion 
with both men and women as a distinguishing per- 

VOL. 1.—36 


sonal charm, and a powerful influence for good or 
evil. The underlying thought is that a noble and 
| beautiful face should be the index of a noble and 
beautiful spirit. ‘There is a resemblance among 
|the children of a king (Jg 8"), Along with this 
| recognition there are intimations that the Lord 
seeth not as man seeth (1 8 167), and that beauty is 
vain (Pr 31), In the mysterious personality out- 
lined in Is 53 one of the arresting features is the 
absence of such beauty in a face singularly marred, 
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and according to common standards confessedly un- 
attractive. While there is a dark type of comeli- 
ness (Ca 15), yet, as might be expected among a 
people accustomed to olive and sunburnt tones of 
complexion, it is the exceptional characteristic of a 
fair and lustrous face that marks the highest form 
of beauty. In the poetry of the Arabs, when 
beauty of face is referred to, the usual and ever- 
sufficient simile is that of the full moon (67°), and 
in the descriptions of Paradise in the Koran the 
female attendants of the ‘faithful’ are called 
houris, ‘the white-faced ones.’ The illumination 
on the face of Moses is still recalled in the Jewish 
synagogue when the officiating Levite, in pronounc- 
ing the benediction (Nu 6) at the close of the ser- 
vice, veils his face with the ¢allith, or prayer-cloth. 
Similarly in the sacred art of the Church, the 
Transfiguration light on the face of Christ was per- 
petuated in the halo around the faces of the saints 
who suffered as His witnesses. In 2 Co 4° the con- 
summation of the gospel is described as the hope 
of beholding and sharing the manifestation of God’s 
glory as it had been seen in the face of Jesus Christ. 
2. In the expression of character and feeling.— 
Although the face was understood to be only a 
medium or channel for the manifestation of inward 
thought and emotion, a more vivid impression was 
often gained by alluding to it as having the essen- 
tials of personality. Thus it has its own health 
(Ps 421), it produces gladness in others (21°, Ac 
2°8), and pronounces rebuke (Ps 801°), it falls (Gn 
46), is lifted up (Ps 45), emits light (44%). All emo- 
tions are marked upon it: it is impudent (Pr 77), 
harder than a rock (Jer 5°), and may be a face of 
_ fury (Ezk 3818), In Lk 126 the face of the sky is 
referred to as conveying to those who could read 
it a sign of its intentions. The face being thus 
closely identified with the person, any violence 
offered to the face was in the highest degree 
affronting (1S 11°, 2S 104, Mt 26%). As the ex- 
ression of the face was regarded as a trustworth 
indication of the life within, the Pharisees culti- 
vated an aspect of religious absorption ; and Christ 
showed that the thought behind this device was 
essentially blind and irreligious, inasmuch as the 
true service of the Kingdom required the spirit of 
the Beatitudes (617). As the emblem of perfected 
sainthood and ordered harmony, the Church in its 
final form is represented as having the beauty of a 
face without spot or wrinkle or any such thing 
(Eph 5°’). : 
The figure of the averted or hidden face (Dt 31!7, 
Is 53°) that declines to meet the look of supplica- 
tion, owes its origin to the fact that Orientals are 
largely swayed by the strongest feeling of the 
moment, and can be moved from their previous 
purpose by well directed emotional appeals. When 
one man is seeking to appease or persuade another, 
it is customary, when the right moment has been 
reached, to put the hand quietly and tentatively 
under the chin, and thus turn the face so that eye 
may meet eye, and more kindly feelings prevail. 
Not to see the face at all is to intercept such emo- 
tional persuasion of prostration, pleading, and 
tears, and means that all hope must be abandoned. 
G. M. MACKIE. 
FACT AND THEORY.— Christianity is a religion 
which comes to man from God. It has to do with 
man’s relation to God, and with God’s will for man. 
Any knowledge, therefore, of the nature of Christi- 
anity depends upon revelation. This would still 
be true apart from the fact of sin and the fact 
that Christianity is a religion of redemption, For 
God is a personal Spirit ; and the only way by which 
we can know even the finite persons about us is 
through their revealing themselves to us. When, 
further, we bear in mind the truth that God is an 
infinite Spirit, and that we men are finite, it at 
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once becomes obvious that all knowledge of God as 
well as of His plan or purpose must rest upon a 
revelation by God. This revelation may be general. 
Thus the creation of the Universe and of man, with 
God’s image in his heart and able to see God in 
the work of His hands, is to be regarded as an act 
of self-revelation on the part of God. But sin is 
a reality in this universe, and the noetic effects of 
sin have rendered necessary a special revelation of 
the holy God to sinful man. Sin has not only 
made man blind to spiritual realities, it has dis- 
torted the purity of the Divine image In mans 
heart and in nature. Accordingly special revela- 
tion must be external, consisting in supernatural 
acts of God to restore the image of God, and must 


also consist in a supernatural word-revelation or 


communication of knowledge to explain the mean- 
ing of these acts. Special revelation, then, being 
soteriological, accompanies the redemptive activity 
of God. This Divine redemptive activity is his- 
torical, and has entered this world of time and 
space. This was necessary, because sin, the effects 
of which the redemptive activity was to counteract, 
is a historical force at work in the world. Since, 
therefore, special revelation accompanies God’s 
redemptive acts, it too is historical, taking place 
under the category of time. Hence we have, first 
of all, God’s redeeming acts, culminating in the 
Incarnation, Death, and Resurrection of Jesus 
Christ. These redemptive acts are also revealing 
acts. Thus God’s Son came into this world in the 
flesh in order to save sinners, as St. Paul tells us 
(1 Ti 15). But His incarnation is also a revelation 
of God, as we learn from the prologue to St. John’s 
Gospel. But we have also a word-revelation 
accompanying the Divine redemptive facts or acts, 
and giving us their meaning. Indeed, that which 
rendered necessary the fact-revelation, viz. the 
noetic effects of sin, also makes necessary an 
authoritative word-revelation to explain to us the 
meaning of those acts. Christianity, therefore, 
consists in facts which have a meaning, or in the 
meaning of the facts, whichever way we choose 
to put it. Take away either the facts or their 
authoritative interpretation, and we have no Chris- 
tianity left. The mere external facts apart from 
their meaning are, of course, meaningless, and 
therefore do not constitute Christianity; while the 
abandonment of the facts no less destroys the 
Christian religion, reducing it to a mere natural 
religion, or religious philosophy. Neither ean the 
abandonment of the facts be justified because of 
the co-ordination of revelation and redemption, 
and of the historical character of thé latter, to 
which we have already alluded. 

This is the conception of revelation which the 
Scripture writers themselves give us. They claim 
that they were spoken to by God, and not merely 
that they had their religious intuition aroused by 
the facts of God’s revelation. Hence their inter- 
pretation of the meaning of the great facts of 
Christianity, according to their own account of the 
matter, is not mere human reflexion upon the 
facts. If, therefore, we reject their interpretation 
of the facts as itself immediately from God, and 
therefore authoritative, we shall not be able to 
trust them for the occurrence of the supernatural 
facts, and shall be driven logically to deny the 
immediacy and supernatural character of the 
Divine activity in the facts themselves. The mean- 
ing of the term ‘revelation’ will have been changed. 
It will no longer signify the communication of truth 
by God’s acts and words,* it will designate a product 


*In speaking of word-revelation, we are not confounding 
revelation and inspiration; the former denoting the Divine 
Supernatural communication of truth to the Scripture writer, 
the latter the Divine influence accompanying its record. The 
term ‘word-revelation’ is meant to denote especially the com- 
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of the religious life of man. This does away with 

the absoluteness of Christianity, and is in direct 
contradiction to the account given by the Scripture 
writers themselves of the way in’ which Divine 
truth came to them. The question, therefore, 
really resolves itself into that of the trustworthiness 
of Christ and His Apostles as teachers of doctrine. 
The evidence for their trustworthiness is just the 
evidence for Christianity as a supernatural religion, 
which, of course, takes us far beyond the limits of 
this article (cf. Warfield, art. ‘The Real Problem 
of Inspiration’ in Pres. and Ref. Rev. iv. p. 177 f.). 
But if we accept their authority (as we do, resting 
it on the above mentioned evidence), then Christi- 
anity consists im certain great facts, and in the true 
meaning of those facts. The meaning of a fact is 
its meaning for a mind. By their true meaning, 
of course, is meant their meaning for God. This 
meaning, therefore, He must authoritatively make 
known to us if we are to have any Christianity. 

In the first place, then, to attempt to hold to the 
great supernatural facts of Christianity and to give 
up their meaning, is not only impossible, but, were 
it possible, would result in taking from the facts 
just that which makes them Christian facts, and 
which makes them constitutive of the essence of 
Christianity. There has been an attempt to dis- 
tinguish between the facts of Christ’s life as the 
permanent Divine element in Christianity and 
‘theories’ as relative, human, and changing. This 
general tendency to separate between fact and 
theory in Christianity has assumed two forms: on 
the one hand, it is said that the Bible contains no 
explanation of the great facts of Christianity ; 
on the other hand, it is admitted that the Bible 
does contain an explanation of the facts ; but, while 
a special revelation in a series of supernatural acts 
of God is recognized, a special word-revelation 
is denied, and the whole doctrinal content of 
Christianity as contained in the Bible is reduced 
gemma to human reflexion upon the acts of 
G 


In the former position, it is*said that Christianity 
consists in facts, not in doctrines. We have in the 
Bible the fact of Christ, but no theory as to His 
person. We have the fact of the Atonement, but 
no theory or doctrine of its meaning. 


This position has been held by R. J. Campbell and F. W. 
Farrar in their essays on the Atonement in a yolume entitled 
The Atonement and Modern Religious Thought, 1900. For ex- 
ample, Farrar maintains that any attempt to explain the 
nature of the Atonement is a ‘futile endeavour to be wise above 
what is written, and to translate the language of emotion into 
that of rigid scholasticism.’ So also R. F. Horton, in his essay 
on the Atonement in a volume entitled Faith and Criticism, 
1893, says that the NT contains no theory of the Atonement. 
(Horton has given up this position in his essay on the same 
subject in the same volume with Farrar’s essay). A similar 

sition seems to have been maintained by Astié, who is quoted 
re H. Bois in De la Connaissance Religieuse, p. 342; cf. War- 
field, The Right of Systematic Theology, p. 30. 


In regard to this position we should note, first of 
all, that ‘bare facts,’ z.e. meaningless facts, are 
impossible, for every fact has a meaning whether 
we know it or not. And still further, a ‘ bare fact’ 
being a meaningless thing, there is no atonement 
in the ‘bare fact’ of Christ’s death, and no Chris- 
tianity in the events of His life regarded as ‘ bare 


facts.’ If we clearly understand that a ‘bare fact’ 
is simply an event in the external world appre- 
hende by the senses, or a subjective fact of some 


self-consciousness, then it may be the statement 
of a ‘bare fact’ to say that a man called Jesus was 
born some 1900 years ago, but we are not to say 
that He was God’s Son made flesh for our salvation ; 
we can say that He died on the cross without 
going beyond ‘bare fact,’ or even that He expressed 


ication of truth to the Scripture writer in a supernatural 
Shatner. Of course, it should not be forgotten that inspiration 
is also necessary in order to render the truth infallible to us. 
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certain feelings, but we cannot say so much as that 
He died for our sin. It is not necessary to salvation 
that we should know the full and true meaning of 
Christ’s death ; we are not speaking, however, of 
the conditions of salvation, but of the essence of 
Christianity. And this lies in the meaning of the 
great redemptive facts of the Christian religion, or 
in the facts because of their meaning. We may 
conceive some false meaning of these facts, but 
like all facts they must have some meaning, and 
their true meaning is their meaning for God. 
Hence, as was said, if we are to know their true 
meaning, God must tell it tous. If, therefore, we 
were simply to hold to the facts of Christ’s life 
considered as ‘bare facts,? we should have taken 
away from them that which makes them Christian 
facts and redemptive facts. In short, this method 
of treating the facts of Christianity takes from 
them all that makes them constitutive of the 
essence of Christianity.* 

We should observe, next, that the modes of 
statement of all those who hold this position suggest 
the impossibility of holding to ‘bare facts.’ They 
speak constantly of the ‘fact of the Atonement.’ 
But this is quite ambiguous. If it means that the 
atonement is real, then it is a true statement, but 
a statement which involves a theory or interpreta- 
tion of the fact of Christ’s death as atoning for sin. 
But, taken as they appear to mean it, the statement 
involves an error. We may speak of the fact of 
Christ’s death, but in this as a ‘ bare fact’ there is 
noatonement. As soon as we call it an atonement 
we have interpreted it by a theory. So, when 
Farrar says it is a ‘landmark of the death of 
Christ,’ that it is ‘not only the declaration, but 
the ground of pardon,’ he has gone a long way 
toward understanding its meaning, and, according 
to his position, has made the mistake of ‘translat- 
ing the language of emotion into the rigidity of 
syllogisms.’ And this same ambiguity often at- 
taches to the language of those who do not hold 
this position. Thus the late Dr. Dale, in his book 
on the Atonement, first seeks to establish its fact 
and secondly its theory. In reality, however, the 
first part of his book contains more general, and . 
the latter part more specific, statements of the doc- 
trine or theory. Precisely the same ambiguity is 
seen in the article ‘The Fact of the Atonement,’ 
by R. Mackintosh Alaa Times, May 1903), who 
speaks of the ‘fact of Christ’s death’ and the ‘fact 
of the Atonement’ as equivalent terms, and again 
of the ‘fact that Christ died for our sins,’ which 
statement, of course, contains a doctrine. 

But we must observe, finally, that it is not suffi- 
cient to show the necessity of an interpretation 
of the facts of Christianity. The question of an 
external authority in religious knowledge cannot 
be evaded by saying that the Bible contains 
no explanation of these great facts. Whatever 
may be said as to the authority of Scripture, 
it is evident that the Bible does contain an inter- 
pretation of the great facts of Christ’s life. And 
whatever interpretation be put upon the language 
of Christ and His Apostles, it is plain that they 
had definite ideas as to who Christ was, why and 
how He came into this world, why He died, and 
what His death means. To take only a few in- 
stances, and those only in regard to one fact, viz. 
Christ’s death, it is scarcely a matter for dispute 
that, when He speaks of giving His life ‘a ransom 
in the place of many’ (Mk 10”, Mt 20°8), or of His 
blood as Covenant-blood ‘shed for many unto the 
remission of sins’ (Mt 2678), He intended to convey 


*The necessity for an interpretation of the facts of Chris- 
tianity has been shown by Denney, Studies in Theol. p. 106, 
and The Death of Christ, Introd. ; cf. also J. Orr, The Christian 
View of God and the World, p. 25; H. Bois, Le Dogme Gree, pp. 
110-117 ; Warfield, The Right of Syst. Theol. pp. 29-46. 
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a definite view as to the meaning of His death.* 
The same thing could be shown in regard to all our 
Lord’s statements as to His Person and Work. 
The whole of the Pauline letters are occupied to a 
large extent with the interpretation of the facts of 
our Lord’s Incarnation, Death, and Resurrection. 
It is not possible, then, to assert that the NT con- 
tains no interpretation of the facts which he at 
the basis of Christianity. 

We must therefore face the question of the 
authority of this interpretation. If we are un- 
willing to yield to its authority, and still insist 
upon the distinction between the facts as Divine 
and the theory as merely human, we shall be in the 
second position mentioned, that of those who recog- 
nize a supernatural revelation in a series of facts, 
but who reduce the whole doctrinal content of 
Christianity, as contained in the Bible, to human 
reflexion upon these facts (see Rothe, Zur Dog- 
matik, pp. 54-120; Weiss, Bibl. Theol. des NT’, 
§ 1c, also note3 on p. 4. For other instances of this 
see Warfield, art. ‘Revelation’ in Johnson’s Zncycl. 
vol. vii. p. 79). But this position is not a logical 
one. For it is not the account which the Scripture 
writers give of their interpretation of the facts of 
Christianity. They claim a direct supernaturalism 
in the communication to them of truth. Hence, if 
by reason of an anti-supernaturalistic philosophy 
we reject this claim, and regard their interpreta- 
tion of the facts as relative and conditioned by the 
conceptions of the time, we shall also be led logic- 
ally to reject their statements as to the occurrence 
of supernatural facts. The consequence of this 
will be to regard the facts of Christianity, 7.¢. its 
whole historical basis, no less than the Scripture 
doctrine, as the mere ‘husk’ which contains the 
‘kernel’ either of rational truth or of Christian 
life ; and thus Christianity will have been reduced 
to a mere religious philosophy or a mystical life. 
For, we are asked, can a history long past be the 
object of religious faith any more than a doctrine 
of a bygone age? Is not the whole of the histori- 
cal and dogmatic element of the Scripture relative 
and temporally conditioned? Accordingly the logic 
of this position of recognizing a revelation only in 
fact, is to drive us to Rationalism or Mysticism. 
This is the result of abandoning the principle of 
external authority in religion. But rational truth 
and religious sentiment are not Christianity. If 
we are to have any Christian religion, we must 
have the great supernatural facts of Christianity 
and an authoritative interpretation of them. 
Whereas on this view revelation is only a product 
of the religious life of man. 

Accordingly we are brought to a position opposite 
to that which we have been discussing, é.e. to the 
position which does not do justice to the facts 
of Christianity, subordinating them to a purely 
human es This tendency reduces Chris- 
tianity to a philosophy of religion ; the historical 
element being regarded as the ‘husk’ which eon- 
tains the ‘kernel’ of eternal truths of reason. 

This question of the importance of the historical element in 
Christianity was prominent in the 18th cent. (cf. Lipsius, * Die 
Bedeutung des Historischen im Christentume’ in his Glauben 
u. Wissen). The difficulty which was felt with historic facts 
was not, as more recently, that of attaining historic certitude. 
The clearest, most undisputed fact, it was held, could not 
support or be the content of religious belief. The objection 
was therefore a metaphysical, not a historical one. Hence all 
positive religions were regarded as but outward expressions of 


the pure religion of reason. This was the position of the 
Leibnitz-Wolffian philosophy (ef. Windelband, Gesch. der Phil. 


_ * It is often asserted that the werds first quoted show Pauline 
influence on the Evangelist. But the unwillingness to admit 
that Jesus uttered them rests on dogmatic grounds. There is 
no external evidence against them, and, as Denney has shown 
they are perfectly in keeping with the context. So also Spitta’s 
idea that the words Mt 2628 have no reference to Christ’s death 
is admitted by him to be quite different from the view of the 
Evangelist (see Denney, The Death of Christ, pp. 38 and 40). 


p. 30ff.). Lessing also gave utterance to his famous saying that 
‘aecidental historical truths’ can never be the ground of 
‘eternal rational truths.’ And he seemed to regard all of the 
historical element in Christianity as ‘accidental,’ for the ideal 
kernel of Christianity was just rational religious truth. In the 
same way Kant (Die Relig. innerhalb d. Grenzen d. blossen 
Vernunft) considered pure moral truth as the abiding kernel of 
all religions. Historical Christianity, he held, had clothed this 
with accretions which are symbolical representations of eternal 
truth. Fichte held practically the same position (see Anwei- 
sung zum seligen Leben) Thus by distinguishing between the 
‘kernel? and the ‘husk,’ and by finding the former in the 
truths of reason, the whole of Christianity was relegated to the 
category of husk. Christianity, accordingly, was reduced to a 
religious philosophy and destroyed, for it is not the product of 
human reflexion. An attempt at a more adequate view of 
history is seen in Schelling and Hegel, but with much the same 
result so far as historical Christianity is concerned, because of 
their adherence to the distinction between kernel and husk. 
History is regarded by them not as an ‘outer’ ‘empirical ’ 
history, but as the history of God’s life in the finite spirit. 
Thus the history of Christ is not important as the history of an 
individual, but in these symbols faith sees the eternal course 
of the Divine life. Christ’s death is simply a symbol of some- 
thing which must be repeated in every man’s inner life, and His 
bodily Resurrection a symbol of the return of the finite spirit to 
the Infinite. Thus historic Christianity is but one of the forms, 
albeit the highest, of bare natural religion, in this case con- 
strued upon a pantheizing basis. ; 

In England, T. H. Green has given a Neo-Hegelian construc- 
tion of Christianity which subordinates its facts and the 
Scripture interpretation of them to a philosophical theory 
(Miscell. Wks.2 Vol. iii. pp. 160-185, 230-276). God and man are 
identified. God is the ideal self of each man. Sin is self-asser- 
tion, and salvation consists in ‘dying to live,’ t.e. giving up 
this individualistic self-assertion. This is held to be the revela- 
tion of Christianity, but no value is attached to the historic 
Christ apart from the idea which He exemplified. This, it goes 
without saying, is Neo-Hegelianism and not Christianity. The 
claim, also, that faith which has a historic element in its con- 
tent is therefore psychologically a ‘historic faith’ in the sense 
of a dead faith, isspecious. Faith may have a historical element 
in its content without being changed as to its psychological 
character as trust in God. (For a critique of Green’s religious 
philosophy see Kilpatrick in The Thinker for 1895; Rainy in 
the Theol. Review for 1899; Forrest, The Christ of Hist. and of 
Experience, Lect. 8). 

From the standpoint of NT criticism, the art. by Schmiedel on 
‘The Resurrection and Ascension Narratives’ in Eneyc. Bibi. 
vol. iv. p. 4040f., illustrates the same distinction between 
kernel and husk, and the giving up of the fact of the bodily Re- 
surrection of Christ. Here an anti-supernaturalistic bias governs 
the whole discussion, though Schmiedel asserts that he does 
not presuppose the impossibility of a miracle. 

The extreme result of this tendency to give up the authority 
of Scripture, and the consequent subordination of the facts of 
Christianity to a theory, is seen in an art. in the Hibbert Journal, 
Jan. 1905, entitled ‘The Christ of Dogma and of Experience,’ 
by W. A. Pickard-Cambridge. According to the author, the 
fundamental error in Scripture is its identification of Jesus 
Christ with the Spirit of God, communion with whom is the 
essence of religion. The Apostles were confronted with a per- 
sonality of ‘overwhelming attractiveness,’ and so made this 
mistake. ~This, indeed, is Christianity without Christ. The 
author’s Christ is a mere man idealized by emotion. 


In doing away with the historical element in 
Christianity, these thinkers have done away with 
Christianity itself. This is only to say that the 
great facts of Christ’s life are a part of the essence 
of Christianity. The Christian religion is not a pro- 
duct of human ideas, but of a direct revelation of 
God to men, accompanying God’s direct interfer- 
ence in the downward course of the world caused 
by sin, which is a historic force. Thus, having 
wbandoned all external authority, we lose the fact- 
basis as well as its Scripture interpretation, and 
are left with a philosophy of religion. But these 
so-called a truths are either purely human, 
in which case they cannot be eternally valid truth ; 
or else man’s thoughts about God must be held to 
be God’s thoughts about Himself, in which case 
even natural religion vanishes in Pantheism. This 
type of religious philosophy may not admit the 
authority of the Seripture, but it should frankly 
admit that what it leaves us is not Christianity. 


; it is, however, simply the logical result of the 


entire abandonment of the principle of external 
authority in religious knowledge. 

When we turn from the philosophers to the 
‘liberal theology’ represented by Biedermann, 
Lipsius, and Pfleiderer, we find that, notwith- 
standing the greater emphasis which they lay 
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aren the historic Christ, their difference from the 
ilosophers is not so much one of principle as of 
egree, t.e. of how much of Christianity they will 
retain as kernel and how much they will throw 
away as husk. This is determined largely by 
their philosophical standpoint. Hence in their 
case also there is a subjection of Christian fact 
and doctrine to an unauthoritative theory. That 
they do not ditter so much in principle from the pre- 
ceding pote eae solvent of Christianity can be 
seen from the tollowing considerations. Wherever 
the principle of external authority is given up, we 
are sure to meet with the same distinction between 
kernel and husk in reference to Scripture fact and 
doctrine. And whenever this takes place, the 
Seripture idea of revelation has been changed, 
revelation being simply the product of religious 
thoughts and feelings in the mind of man. ‘This 
makes it the product of natural development, and 
subjects it to the laws of psychic life. Accordingly 
we find that, while these theologians differ from 
the preceding construction of Christianity in lay- 
ing greater emphasis upon Christ and in insisting 
that the essence of Christianity lies not in eternal 
truth so much as in Christ Himself (see esp. Lip- 
sius, op. cit.), they nevertheless regard the Scrip- 
ture facts as Scripturally interpreted, i.e. both fact 
and dogma, as but the ‘sensuous representation’ 
of rational religious truth. 


Christ is probably of least significance in the theology of 
Biedermann, who held that Jesus is simply the first realization of 
the idea of Divine Sonship (Dogmatik, ii. §815). Whereas Lipsius, 
though an opponent of the Ritschlian school, resembles it in the 
emphasis laid upon Christ. Thus in the essay already cited he 
says that the Christian religion is historical, and that the eternal 
good which it offers is bound up with the person of Christ. 
Christianity, he says, consists not in ideas which Christ illus- 
trated, but in Christ Himself. But Lipsius distinguishes be- 
tween kernel and husk, and between some facts and others. 
Thus he says that ‘faith has to do not with single historical 
facts as such, but with their religious value,’ and that ‘ there are 
facts about whose historicity there is little doubt, and which 
are of no importance for our religious life, and there are others 
about which there may be much doubt, and yet, as sensuous 
representations of religious truths, they are of the greatest value.’ 
Obviously, if facts about whose occurrence there is doubt are of 
such importance as ‘sensuous representations’ of religious 
truth, the really essential thing is the rational truth which they 
are supposed to represent. And this is actually the case with 
Lipsius’ treatment of the great Christian facts. Thus the Cross 
is ‘the symbol of the eternal truth that the old man in us must 
die, in order that man be born of God’ (p. 138), though Lipsius 
does recognize in Christ’s death more than a mere symbol 
(p. 139). At the same time the all-important thing is the idea 
symbolized. So also the Resurrection of Christ need not be 
true in its literal Scriptural form, but at the same time it 
symbolizes the truth of the entrance of Christ into the heavenly 
world. The ‘form’ in which we conceive it is expressly said to 
be of no importance. This is sufficient to show the complete 
subordination of Christian fact to philosophic theory in this 
movement. But not only are the great facts of Christianity 
put into the category of ‘husk.’ The dogmatic interpretation 
of them in the Scripture is also regarded as the external null 
or symbol of rational truth. For, unlike the Ritschlian school, 
who hold that the Greek influence is largely later than the NT 
writings, the liberal theology carries this influence, and conse- 
quently the critical process of separating the kernel of truth 
from its husk, back into the NT. Thus Pfleiderer (Glaubens- u. 
Sittenlehre, p. 4) says that it is the business of Dogmatics to 
‘work over critically’ the sipeare as well as the Church 
dogma in order to reach its abiding truth. The Scripture 
doctrine is said to contain a ‘sensuous’ element which is not 
rational and which must be rationalized. 


It is evident that the principle of external 
authority in religious knowledge having been 
abandoned by this school also, the historic facts 
of Christianity as well as the Scripture interpreta- 
tion are givenup. Again, facts are subordinated 
to a human theory, and we have left a religious 

hilosophy. 
i The beh isceen of the Scripture facts and doc- 
trines to a subjective norm has taken also a more 
mystical form. This, indeed, is a natural conse- 
uence of the attempt to find a permanent basis 
or religious knowledge after the principle of ex- 
ternal authority has been given up. For this 
kernel of rational truth seems to differ with each 
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theologian, and does not afford that permanency 
which should characterize the essence of Christi- 
anity. These so-called eternal truths are tempor- 
ally conditioned just as are the Scripture dogmas. 
To hold to them, therefore, is a species of dogma- 
tism. Accordingly it is natural that a demand 
for a truly undogmatie Christianity should arise, 
seeking to be rid not only of Scripture doctrine, 
but also of the rational element into which it had 
been distilled. 


This demand was made by Dreyer in his Undogmatisches 
Christentwm, the first edition of which appeared in 1883. 
Coming from the camp of the liberals, Dreyer directed his 
polemic against ‘liberalism’ and ‘ orthodoxy’ alike. The liberal 
theology fails to satisfy the demands of the ‘pious heart,’ whiie 
orthodox dogma is in conflict with modern culture. We are 
therefore bidden to turn from dogma to the life of faith. 
Christianity is a life, not a series of facts or doctrines. Dogma 
is religious experience put into the form of concepts (p. 77). It 
is therefore put into 2 form of relative validity, and one that 
is continually changing. When these concepts are no longer 
valid, they no longer serve to express religious life, and must 
be rejected. The facts of Christianity fare no better at Dreyer’s 
hands. He will not allow our idea of history to be governed by 
any dogmatic supernaturalism, and consequently, at the de- 
mand of an equally dogmatic anti-supernaturalism, he tells us 
the ‘myth-forming process’ is seen in the Gospel record of the 
life of Christ. Although something of external fact may remain, 
we can find no religious certitude in any historic fact, and are 
told to fall back on Christ's holy character, which is exalted 
above all the changes of theological science and historical criti- 
cism, This arouses life in us, and this life is the essence of 
Christianity, which is a life, not fact or doctrine.* A some- 
what similar position has been taken in France by A. Sabatier.t 
His idea is that religion is life, not doctrine. External autho- 
rity, whether of Scripture or the Church, kills religion. The 
essential thing in religion is life. But this life must express 
itself outwardly in institutions and symbols. Christian doctrines 
are but symbols of Christian life. They are higher than those 
of other religions because the life is higher. The essence of 
Christianity, therefore, is neither a series of facts nora sum of 
dogmas, but a spiritual life. 


» We have not space to show the inconsistency of 
Dreyer’s supposed escape from historical criticism, 
when he falls back on the inner life of Jesus as the 
ground of the life which constitutes the essence of 
Christianity ; or to discuss the philosophy which 
underlies Sabatier’s books. We can only stop to 
indicate briefly that when we have separated 
Christianity from all external facts and have made 
its doctrinal content entirely the product of the 
religious life, we have done away with Christianity, 
because we have done away with all that distin- 
guishes it from natural] religion. Of course it is 
true that Christianity is a life hid with Christ in 
God. It is also true that Christian doctrine can 
never produce Christian life. St. Paul has taught 
us this. Man is dead in sin, and the revelation of 
Divine truth in the Bible will fail to produce 
spiritual apprehension or life ; for ‘the natural man 
receiveth not the things of the Spirit’ (1 Co 2"). 
These great truths are emphasized in the Re- 
formed Theology. But the type of thought we 
are discussing means that the essence of Christi- 
anity consists in a life which precedes and is inde- 
pendent of facts and doctrines, and that doctrine 


*In some respects Dreyer’s position resembles that of the 
Ritschlians. Thus, e.g., Kaftanin his Glawbe wu. Dogma replied 
to Dreyer that inslead of an undogmatic Christianity we need 
a ‘new dogma’ which grows out of Christian faith. Dreyer re- 
joined, in a later edition of his book, that he admitted a ‘science 
of faith’ (Glaubenslehre), and so did not differ from Kaftan. 
Kaftan again replied, saying that Dreyer held that this science 
of faith contained a symbolic element, and was only of relative 
validity. This seems to be the most essential point of difference 
between Dreyer and Kaftan, viz., the latter claims absolute 
validity for dogmatics as ‘the science of faith,’ while the former 
admits a relative element in this ‘science of faith’ which he 
refuses to call a dogma. Dreyer’s view of the inner life of 
Christ, as independent of historical criticism, and as the source 
of Christian life, resembles that of Herrmann in his Verkehr des 
Christen mit Gott. But Dreyer is a mystic, while Herrmann is 
not. Seealso, Dreyer, Zur undogm. Glaubensl. [posthum.}, 1901, 

+ Esquisse dune Phil. de la Relig. @apres la Psych. et U' His- 
toire, 1897 [also Eng. tr. 1897]. This book includes a lecture, 
‘The Vitality of Christian Dogmas,’ published separately [also 
Eng. tr.}; also Les Religions d’ Autorité et la Religion de V Esprit, 
1900 [also Eng. tr.). 
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is the product of life. Thus to eliminate fact and 
doctrine from Christianity is to leave nothing but 
bare natural religious sentiment. _And it is a 
mistake to suppose that Christianity is the product 
of the religious sentiment (see Warfield, The Right 
of Syst. Theol.). It is nomore the product of this 
than it is of rational reflexion. * 

Furthermore, there is now left no basis for the 
affirmation that Christianity is the final religion, 
and its doctrine absolute truth. For we can never 
be sure that Christian life may not reach higher 
levels and embody itself in more elevated doctrinal 
symbols. Writers of this type might and do reply 
to this, that, even apart from fact and doctrine, the 
Christian life is not the bare religious sentiment, 
but the product of God’s Spirit, and that it is 
therefore the true life, and its doctrinal product 
final truth. But when they affirm this, they 
abandon their position. For it cannot be proved 
that this life is the true life if the norm of truth 
be drawn from the life itself. We believe that 
Christian life is the true life because of a fact and 
a doctrine independent of this life, viz. that it 
proceeds from the regenerating activity of the 
Holy Spirit. But in affirming this we have as- 
serted a great fact as well as a doctrine, each 
independent of, as well as at the basis of, Christian 
life. In short, if Christianity is separated from 
the great supernatural facts of Christ’s life and 
from the great supernatural facts of the action of 
God’s Spirit on men’s hearts, as well as from its 
authoritative doctrinal content, then that which 
differentiates it from mere religious sentiment is 
gone. What, then, to sum up, is the attitude of 
this type of religious thinking to the question of 
‘fact and theory’ in relation, especially, to Christ? 
This question may be answered by saying that the 
facts and doctrines of Christianity have been sub- 
ordinated to a psychological theory that feeling 
and sensation precede and condition thought. And 
as a consequence, we are left with a human Christ 
whose portrait is the product of the religious senti- 
ment. 

At this point we are met with a reaction from 
the neglect of the historical element in Chris- 
tianity, and also from the demand for an undog- 
matic Christianity. This has come from members 
of the Ritschlian school. Thus, e.g., Harnack (ef. 
his address, Das Christentum u. die Geschichte, 
1896) and Herrmann (besides his Verkehr and 
Begriff der Offenbarung, see esp. his Warwm 
bedarf unser Glaube geschichtlicher Thatsachen ? 
1884) have attempted to defend the importance of 
the historical basis of Christianity against Lessing 
and Kant; and Kaftan (Glawbe u. Dogma, 1889) 
has written a reply to Dreyer, showing that the 
dogmatic element is essential to Christianity, and 
that what we need is a ‘new dogma.’ But this 
demand must be judged in the light of the motive, 
principles, and results of this theological move- 
ment. The fundamental motive of Ritschlianism 
is an apologetic one, viz., to find a ground of 
certitude in Christianity which shall be indepen- 
dent of the results of historical criticism and of 
metaphysics, and so to state the content of the 
Christian faith that it too shall be independent in 
both these respects. In order to accomplish this, 
it is common with theologians of this school to lay 
stress on the revelation of God in the ‘historic 
Christ,’ and to seek to find in Him the ground, as 
well as an essential element in the content, of the 
Christian faith. This ground of certitude and this 
dogmatic content are held to be independent of 
historical criticism and metaphysics, by means of 
their sharp distinction between religious and theo- 
retic knowledge, the latter dealing with facts and 
their explanation, the former with religious values. 
In regard, then, to the historical element in Chris- 


facts, this school empha- 
sizes its importance as part of the essence of 
Christianity ; but in order to maintain Its inde- 
pendence of the results of historical criticism, falls 
back upon one fact, viz.—the so-called ‘ historic 
Christ.’ It is not meant that Christianity 1s 
independent of the results of historical criticism 
in such a sense that, if there were no basis for 
their historic Christ in the Gospels, Christianity 
could still survive. Their idea is that the ‘his- 
toric Christ’ stands fast after historical criticism has 
done its work. But since this criticism is largely 
determined by an anti-supernaturalistic bias, 1t 
is evident that the historic Christ of the Ritsch- 
lians is not a Christ who is independent of histori- 
cal criticism, but the Christ which a naturalistic 
criticism has left us. This shows that independence 
of the results of criticism is impossible, since Chris- 
tianity is a historical religion. The supposed inde- 
pendence of its results turns out to be a surrender 
of all that is difficult to defend against a criticism 
which is determined by naturalism. Accordingly 
Harnack says (Das Christentum u. die Geschichte) 
that ‘the tradition as to the incidents attending 
the birth and early life of Jesus Christ has been 
shattered.’ This makes necessary the old rational- 
istic distinction between ‘kernel’ and ‘husk,’ and 
so in his lectures on the Essence of Christianity 
we are told that we must distinguish between the 
Easter message of the empty tomb, which is not 
essential to Christianity, and the Easter faith that 
Jesus gained a victory over death and still lives. 
Of course, if we follow this method, not only will 
all the external supernatural events of Christ’s 
life have to be surrendered, but also those elements 
in His inner life which involve the supernatural 
must go. And so we find Herrmann in the Verkehr 
falling back upon the inner life of Jesus reduced to 
a merely ethical content.” 

Thus the Ritschlian attempt at independence of 
historical criticism results really in a surrender to 
a criticism determined by naturalism. The virgin- 
birth and the bodily resurrection of Christ are 
given up, and we have no longer the Christ of the 
Gospels, but the Christ of a Gospel reconstructed 
by the critics. It is the subordination of Chris- 
tian facts to a human theory. 

When we turn to the demand for a ‘new dogma,’ 
which we saw was emphasized by Kaftan (Glawbe 
u. Dogma), we find the other principle of the school 
at work, viz.—the separation of theology from 
metaphysics, and the distinction between religious 
and theoretic knowledge. The watchword ‘theo- 
logy without metaphysics,’ however, does not mean 
simply theology which shall be free from a specu- 
lative reconstruction as in the Hegelian school. It 
means a theology without any metaphysical ele- 
ments, ¢.e. with nothing that transcends experience. 
Hence we must not only distinguish the ‘historical 
Christ’ from the Christ of an uncritical tradition ; 
we must also distinguish Him from the Christ of a 
metaphysical dogma of Greek origin. Accordingly 
the doctrines of the Trinity and of the two natures 
i one person in our Lord are to be abandoned as 
metaphysical. The new dogma expresses itself in 


tianity or the Christian 


_*It is true that both Herrmann and Reischle (‘ Der Streit iiber 
die Begriindung des Glaubens auf dem gesch. Christus,’ Zeitsch. 


J. Theol. wu Kirche, 1897) make a sharp distinction between the 


‘ground’ and the ‘content’ of faith ; and what they seek is an 
independent ground of faith. But it is also true that the 
ground of faith once determined becomes in their hands a 
norm for distinguishing between kernel and husk in its ‘con- 
tent.’ Accordingly their idea of the ‘content’ of faith is one 
that fits in with their idea of its ground. Kiihler (Der sogenannte 
historische Jesus u. d. gesch., biblische Christus 2, 1896) has 
criticised this distinction between the ground and the content 
of faith. But it is more important to note that the idea which 
these writers have of Christ as the ground of faith determines 
absolutely its content by acting as a principle by which to dis- 
tinguish the abiding content of faith from its historical form 
and thus makes room for endless subjectivity. : 
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religious knowledge which springs from faith, and 
not in metaphysical propositions. Christ, there- 
fore, is not Divine in a metaphysical sense as in 
the doctrine of the two natures, but simply in the 
religious sense that in the man Jesus we have the 
perfect revelation of God, or else that the term 
‘ Divinity’ expresses His value for the believer. 
This latter is Ritschl’s position, and members of the 
school who have taken a more positive attitude 
than Ritschl have fallen short of asserting Christ’s 
Divinity in any metaphysical sense (cf. Kaftan, 
Dogmatik ; Lobstein, Fikes v. d. ubernat. Geburt 
Christi. Harnack, op. cit., and H. Schultz, Lehre 
v. d. Gottheit Christi, oeeupy much the same posi- 
tion as Ritschl). 

We must conclude that in the Ritschlian theol- 
ogy we have again the subordination of the great 
Christian facts and dogmas to a phenomenalistic 
philosophy and a historical criticism subject to a 
naturalistic bias. This amounts to their subjec- 
tion to a human theory. 
question is—Upon what does this theology rest ? 


Has it a more objective basis than rationalism and | 


mysticism? It seeks to base revelation on Christ. 
The source of its dogma is not the individual 
Christian consciousness but the Christian life, or 
the revelation of God portrayed in the Bible. But 
its Christ is a human Christ who can give no abso- 
lute revelation of God; and the Scripture is not 
regarded as authoritative in any objective sense as 
containing a supernatural revelation, but simply as 
the record of the revelation by the human Christ. 
The Seripture is subjected to the Christian con- 
sciousness to such an extent that the Christian 
doctrines are not to be taken directly trom Scrip- 


ture as ‘external revelations,’ but only as ‘appro- | 


priated’® and ‘authenticated’ by Christian faith 
(ef. Kaftan, Dogmatik, § on the Scripture, p. 48). 
Thus the idea of revelation has changed its biblical 
sense of a supernatural communication of truth, 
and becomes the product of the religious life of 
those who stood nearest Christ. But the Christian 
life does not remove the noetic effects of sin all at 
once, and consequently this idea of tm revela- 
tion does not meet the demand which made a 
special revelation necessary. In short, if we aban- 
don the principle of external authority, we cannot 
escape the subjection of the facts and doctrines of 
Christianity to a philosophical theory. 

The logical results of the abandonment of an 
external authority in religious knowledge have 
been recently exhibited in the new_ theological 
school which follows the method of Comparative 
Religion. For if Christ is only human, and the 
Christian revelation not supernatural, it will be 
impossible to maintain the absoluteness of Chris- 
tianity as the Ritschlians sought to do. 


in Christ and not merely in a principle of which 
He is the illustration. We thus have the distine- 
tion between the ‘Christian principle’ and the 
person of Christ. It is the distinction of the old 
rationalism, only now in quite a different form, 
since this school insists that principles can never 
be separated from their historical embodiment. 
Therefore the distinction between the ‘kernel’ 


and the ‘husk’ must be given up, since the kernel | 


is always inseparable from its historical manifesta- 
tion. All history is relative, yet not at all unim- 
portant, for we cannot have religious truth except 
in a historically conditioned form. Thus, while a 
greater significance attaches to Christ than in the 
old rationalism, the great facts and the dogmatic 
content of Christianity have only a relative value, 
and are frankly given up at the demands of an 
avowedly naturalistic philosophy. This can be 
seen in Troeltsch, the dogmatician of the school (cf. 
his art. ‘Geschichite u. Metaphysik’ in Zeitschr. f. 


| Christian principle. 


It will be | 
impossible to maintain that Christianity consists | 


Theol. u. Kirche, 1898, pp. 55-67. 
Absolutheit des Christentums u. die Religionsges- 
chichte, 1902). Troeltsch admits the significance of 
personality in the religious sphere, and that Christ 
18 the source of our communion with God ; but in 
view of the power of development in Christianity, 
he holds that it is not possible to limit God’s reve- 
lation to one person at the beginning of Christian 
history. Therefore the first form of Christianity, 
as connected with Jesus, is to be regarded along 
with later -forms simply as illustrations of the 
Thus we have again the 
entire subordination of the facts and doctrines of 
Christianity to the theory of the naturalistic evo- 
lution of religious ideas. 

We conclude, then, that Christianity consists in 
a series of supernatural facts together with their 
meaning ; that their true meaning is their mean- 
ing for God, and that therefore He must tell it to 


Cf. also Die 


0 us; that the noetic effects of sin make it necessary 
For the fundamental | 


that this be in a special and supernatural manner. 
The abandonment of the authority of Scripture 
for the interpretation of the facts leada logically 
to the abandonment of the facts themselves, 7.¢. to 
their subordination to a theory which distinguishes 
their accidental Scriptural form from their abid- 
ing philosophical content. The Ritschlian endeav- 
our to stem the tide of this logic is unsuccessful, 
and the newest development in theology has cast 
aside the Ritschlian claim as to the absoluteness 
of Christianity and the Divinity of Christ, and 
has subjected Scripture fact and doctrine to an 
avowedly naturalistic philosophy. If, therefore, 
we are not to lose the supernatural facts and their 
authoritative interpretation, 7.e. if we are not to 
lose Christianity, we must abide by the Scripture 
as an external authority. 
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4, Introductory.—In the NT the term ‘faith’ 
has two main meanings, which may be distin- 
ouished as active and passive senses, viz. : (1) belief, 
“the frame of mind which relies on another,’ and 
(2) fidelity, ‘ the frame of mind which can be relied 
on. Of these the former is the predominant use, 
and is marked by a rich, copious, and distinctively 
Christian development. 


The two’ senses—the active and passive—both logically and 
grammatically pass by an easy transition from one to the other, 
and are not always clearly distinguishable, or are actually com- 
bined (as, ¢.g., in of siao/, ‘the faithful,’ applied to the Chris- 
tian fellowship). In the OT the quasi-active sense of ‘trust, 
with the meaning ‘exhibit faithfulness or confidence,’ is ex- 


pressed by the Hiphil ]’287 (constr. with 2=‘to believe in 
reliance on or in,’ followed by the object or ground of the 
belief ; with bin a weaker sense, ‘ to believe,’ the object here 
denoted by 4 being not so much that in which the confidence is 
reposed, as that on the (attesting) strength of which it is 
reposed in the absolute object). No noun-derivative from the 
Hiphil occurs in the OT (denoting ‘faith’ as an active principle). 
The substantive 7x ‘firmness,’ ‘steadfastness,’ ‘fidelity’ 
(notice the passive form) is the nearest equivalent for ‘faith’ ; 
but it always occurs with the passive sensc, with the possible 
exception of Hab 24 (‘the just shall live by his faith’).* In this 
passage the active principle of trust in God seems to be con- 
trasted sharply with arrogant self-sufficiency. 

The Gr. sictis (sicre0w), seems to have followed the reverse 
order of development (from active to passive). Here the pre- 
dominant meaning is active ‘faith,’ ‘trust,’ ‘belief’ (in Classical 
usage, however, with the slightest possible association with 
religious ideas). The LXX use of the word (#ic7s=ThD8 
usually ; sometimes N8 and JX) probably reacted upon the 
Hebrew, and on this supposition it is possible to expiain the 
active sense which is certainly present in Rabbinical Hebrew, 
and which may be seen in the late Hebrew of Sirach (e.g. 4615). + 
In the Aramaic of the Targums the active sense is fixed in a 
substantive derived from the Aphel, &p13D°7 (used in Gn 156 of 
Abraham’s faith). Cf. the Syriac equivalent of ricvs in the NT 


(Za28o,01. 


2. The idea of faith in the OT.—Faith as an 
active religious principle is relatively far less pro- 
minent in the OT than in the NT. The solitary 
instance in which the active meaning certainly 
emerges in the Heb. substantive sox has already 
been referred to. But even the verb (joxq) is by 
no means common with a religious connotation. 
Trust or confidence in God and the unseen are, of 
course, essential to spiritual religion, and receive 
manifold expression, especially in the Psalms (note 
the use in this connexion of (2, by)>x nez with God 
as object). But, as Lightfoot { has remarked, ‘it is 
indeed a characteristic token of the difference be- 
tween the two covenants, that under the Law the 
*‘ fear of the Lord” holds very much the same place 
as “faith in God,” ‘faith in Christ,” under the 
Gospel. Awe is the prominent idea in the earlier 
dispensation, trust in the later.’ 

_ The object of ‘faith,’ as expressed (with a re- 
ligious connotation) by the verb (~oxnq) in the 
OT, is sometimes the words or commandments of 
God, or a particular word or work of God, or 
the Divine revelation, or the Divine messengers 
the pone or God Himself in His own Person. 
Of this last usage the examples are the most im- 
portant (Gn 15°, Ex 1431, Nu 142 202, Dt 1, 2K 
yes ON OL 20”, Ps 78”, Jon 35).§ Here the verb is 
construed with 2. The classical instance is, of 
course, Abraham’s faith (Gn 15%), which, with a 
frue instinct, has been recognized, both by Jewish 
and Christian religious exegesis, as the supreme 
example of faith in its active exercise as a religious 
principle. 


3. Later Jewish idea of ‘faith.’—In early Rab- 


* Targ., however, Porpn’ pAve rp by. Perhaps, as Light- 
foot (Galatians, p. 148) suggests, the ‘transitional or double 
sense’ should be recognized in the passage. 

t by riore adrov jxpiBecln xpopyrns; Heb, 7In wa) yn ON) 2 
(Strack). 

t Op. cit. p. 151. 


§ Add toe these the cases where it is construed ce 
Ex 431, Is 79 9816, Ps 11610; and ch, Ps 2718 ee SPSOlutely : 
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binical and other Jewish literature the term for 
‘faith,’ besides its Biblical meaning of ‘faithful- 
ness,’ also denotes active trust in God. This as a 
religious principle is emphatically praised by the 
Rabbis, and regarded by them as highly meri- 
torious. The classical example is, as has alread 
been stated, the faith of Abraham (Gn 15°), whic 
became one of the commonplaces of theological dis- 
cussion not only in Rabbinical circles but also in 
the Hellenistic school of Alexandria,* while its 
occurrence in the NT is, of course, a familiar fact. 
The most instructive example in Rabbinical litera- 
ture is to be found in the early Midrashic work 
the Mekhilta (on Ex 14*").¢ The passage runs as 
follows: 

‘The people feared the Lord. So long as they were in Egypt 
they did not fear God, but now : the people Seared the Lord, and 
they believed in the Lord and His servant Moses. It they be- 
lieved in Moses, much more did they believe in the Lord. From 
this thou mayest learn that whoever believes in the faithful 
Shepherd is (regarded) as if he believed in the word of Him who 
spake and the world was... . Great is faith whereby Israel 
believed in Him who spake and the world was; for because 


Israel believed in the Lord, the Holy Spirit abode upon them, 
and they sang the song: for immediately after the words: they 


believed in the Lord and in Moses His servant, follow the words - 


(Ex 151): Then sang Moses and the children of Israel this song to 
the Lord. In like manner thou findest that Abraham our Father 
inherited this world and the world to come only by the merit 
of faith (7328) whereby he believed in the Lord, as it is said 
(Gn 156): And he believed in the Lord, and He counted it to him 
for righteousness. . . . R. Nehemiah says: Whoever receives 
unto himself one precept (of the Law) in true faith (7,283) is 
worthy for the Holy Spirit to abide upon him ; for so we find in 
the case of our fathers that because they believed in the Lord 
they were deemed worthy that the Holy Spirit should abide 
upon them, and they uttered the song. For it is said: they 
believed in God and in Moses His servant; and (immediatel 
afterwards) it is said: then sang Moses and the children of erase 
etc. And so thou findest in the case of Abraham that he in- 
herited this world and the world to come solely by merit of 
faith (738 M3312), whereby he believed in the Lord, as it is said 
(156): Abraham believed, etc. And in the same way we find in 
the case of Moses, David, and Deborah that they (by reason of 
faith) sang a song, and the Holy Spirit abode upon them. And 
in like manner thou findest that solely by merit of faith was 
Israel redeemed from Egypt, as it is said: And the people be- 
lieved, etc. And so it is said (Ps 3123): The Lord preserveth the 
faithful, making mention of the faith of the fathers. . .. Of 
the righteous it is said (Is 262): Open ye the gates that the 
righteous nation, which keepeth the faith, may enter in. Into 
this gate all the faithful ("21DN *Sy3) enter. David sings (Ps 
921): It is a good thing to give thanks unto the Lord, and 
to sing praises unto Thy name, O Most High: to show forth 
Thy loving-kindness in the morning and Thy faithfulness in 
the nights, with an instrument of ten strings and with the 
psaltery, with a solemn sound upon the harp. For Thou, O 
Lord, hast made me glad through Thy works, and in the opera- 
tion of Thy hand will I exult. What is the cause of his joy 
here? It is the reward of faith which our fathers showed in this 
world, wherewith they trusted by day and night. For thus is 
it said: to show forth thy loving-kindness in the morning and 
thy faithfulness in the nights. And in like manner is it said of 
Jehoshaphat (2 Ch 2020): And they rose early in the morning 
and went forth into the wilderness of Tekoa; and when the 
went forth Jehoshaphat stood up and said: Hear ye me, 
Judah, and ye inhabitants of Jerusalem! Have faith in the 
Lord your God, and so shall ye be established ; and have faith in 
His prophets, and so shall ye prosper. And (so) it is written 
(Jer 58): O Lord, do not Thine eyes look upon faith? And (Hab 
24): The righteous liveth of his faith. Also (La 323): They 
are new every morning, Thy faithfulness is great. Also thou 
findest that the (Divine) intercourse is only accorded as the 
reward of faith, as it is said (Ca 48): Come with me from 
Lebanon, my bride (‘ Bride’=Holy Spirit), come with me; of 
Saith shalt Thou be the familiar companion altogether (lit. ‘from 


Jew and the Christian Apostle differ very slightly.’ 

+ The bh, ae can be seen in Weiss’ ed. of the Mekhilta, 25b, 26. 
The Mekhilta is a halakhic midrash on part of Exodus, dating 
in its present form from the first part of the second Christian 
century, but containing much earlier material. It is invaluable 
for illustrating early Jewish ideas and religious thoughts of the 
Apostolic age. 


{ So the words of the original ("398 wep ‘ywm) are under 


Tr 


stood here. ‘ Bride’ (733) is a mystical designation of the Holy 
Spirit or Shekinah. 


on 
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betroth thee unto me for ever ; yea, I will betroth thee unto me 
with faith (733283). Great is faith before God, for on account 
of faith it is that the Holy Spirit abides (upon Israel),’ ete. 


_ In the early Rabbinical literature ‘faith’ wavers 
m meaning between ‘belief’ and ‘fidelity (to the 
Law).’ The former is prominent in the A pocalypse 
of Baruch (Ist cent. A.D.) But the latter is char- 
acteristic of the later period, ‘faith’ and ‘works’ 
being co-ordinated or combined.* ‘Faith’ (708) 
in the sense of fixed dogmatic belief is quite late in 
Hebrew literature (medizval times) 

In Rabbinical Hebrew, besides the nouns APOX, AX, a 
Hiphil-substantival form 7j}2N0 (= Aram. NMDA) occurs 
(Tosefta Baba bathra y. 8). For the Gospel-expression éAi7é- 
moro: @ Heb. parallel occurs in Mekhilta (on Ex 151) “ond 
7308 ‘those lacking faith.’ So in the Pal. Targ. (on Nu 1132) 
kM" “OND (‘Then rose up those who had lacked faith and 
gathered the quails,’ etc.) ; and Gen. Rab. § 32, TAOX 3p ‘men 
of little faith’ (an exact parallel). In the Mishna, Sota ix. 12, 
the decline of the world is ascribed to the disappearance of 
‘men of faith’ (7}2N *v/3h). 

4. ‘Faith’ in the Gospels.— The terms for 
‘faith’ and ‘believe’ in contrast with those of 
the OT are characteristic of the whole NT lan- 
guage, and occur almost entirely with a directly 
religious connotation. In Philo the religious con- 
tent of the terms had decidedly been heightened, 
but suffered from a certain vagueness in the con- 
ception of the object of faith, due to his trans- 
cendental philosophy. Faith, in Philo’s conception, 
rests rather upon the abstract Divinity than upon 
the personal of grace and salvation, and is 
rather the fruit and crown of righteousness than 
its antecedent. In the NT it is all-important to 
distinguish the different connotations of the terms 
ae as the object is (a) God ; (0) the promises 
of God ; (c) Christ ; (d) some particular utterance, 
claim, or promise of God or Christ. ‘The last of 
these senses is the one most common in the Syn- 
optic Gospels.’ + f 

(1) In the Synopties.—In its active sense of 
‘faith,’ wic7:s usually means here belief or trust in 
God or God’s power as manifested in Christ (the 
so-called ‘miracle-faith’).t The response of faith 
conditions the granting of relief to those in bodily 
distress (Mk 5* ||, 10°? ||), the effect being propor- 
tionate to the degree of faith exercised (Mt 9” 
* According to your faith [kara tiv ricrw iper] be it 
done unto you’ ; cf. 15%, Lk 7° ©; and for degrees 
of faith see Mt 8 ||, Lk 175 ete.). In this con- 
nexion Mt 13° is instructive. We are told that 
‘He did not many mighty works there [‘in his 
own country,’ Nazareth] because of their unbelief’ 
(‘lack of faith,’ dmiriav); cf. Mk 6% The term 
‘faith’ is also applied to the confidence of the dis- 
ciple that the power conferred upon him will be 
effective (in the performance of miraculous works), 
Mk 114, defined by Christ as ‘faith in God’ 
(v.2). Possibly, however, this passage (as has been 
suggested by Menzies §) is intended simply to bring 
home to the disciples the power of faith in accom- 
plishing the seemingly impossible. ‘Jesus sum- 
mons those who look to Him to have faith in God 
when they are in great danger, or when they are 
seeking with all their heart some boon which out- 
ward appearances declare to be all but hopeless’ ; 
@he special and (a parently insurmountab e) diffi- 
culty here being the insensibility of the Jewish 
people as a whole to the message of the gospel 


* Cf. Charles’ note on Apoc. Bar, liv. 21: ‘ Faith in the Talmud 
is in one of its aspects regarded as a work which, as the fulfil- 
ment of the Law, produces merit.’ : 

+ Sanday-Headlam, Romans, p. 31f. The passive sense of 
wicris (‘ faithfulness,’ ‘ fidelity’) is very rare in the NT. The 
only instance in the Gospels seems to be Mt 2323 (* the weightier 
matters of the Law, judgment and mercy and faithfulness’ [x«/ 
wyy moti). ah Aes 

t Nowhere in the NT is it used of man’s faith in man. 

§ The Earliest Gospel, p. 211. 


(symbolized by the withered fig-tree). Cf. the 
words of Christ to Jairus (Mk 5% ‘Fear not, only 
believe ), to the father of the epileptic (9% ‘Tf it be 
eal et All things are possible to him that be- 
leveth’), to the disciples in the storm (4% ‘Why 
are ye fearful? Have ye not faith 2’). 

The words about the power to remove mountains 
(Mk 11 || Mt 21*"*-) oceur also in a different con- 
nexion in Mt 17*° (and in the rebuke administered 
to the disciples for their ‘lack of faith’ in dealing 
with the epileptic—a case of special difficulty). 
They have a proverbial ring,* and may easily have 
been used by our Lord more than once (cf. Lk 176 
‘If ye have faith as a grain of mustard seed, ye 
would say to this sycamine tree, Be thou rooted 
up,’ etc.). 

In one instance ‘faith’ is used in the Synoptic 
Gospels in a way that suggests the technical sense 
so frequent in the Epistles, viz. Lk 188 (‘ When the 
Son of man comes, shall he find faith on the 
earth’?) Here ‘faith’ =faith in Himself as Messiah 
and Redeemer. 

In the Acts and Epp. sicm;, used absolutely, constantly 
occurs in a soteriological sense=‘ saving faith.’ It rapidly 
became a Christian technical term, and practically stood as a 
synonym for Christianity, marking out the new religion as essen- 
tially characterized by faith or belief in Jesus as Redeemer. 
‘Believers’ becomes the designation of Christians ; ‘to believe’ 
=to hecome a Christian. As contrasted with this usage, the 
term in the Synoptics is, to some extent, undeveloped in mean- 
ing. Yet how near the soteriological lies to the ‘ miracle-faith’ 
comes out clearly in such a passage as Ac 316 (the healing of the 
lame man at the Gate Beautiful) ‘By faith in his name hath 
his name made this man strong, whom ye behold and know; 
yea, the faith that is through him hath given him this perfect 
soundness in the presence of you all’; here ‘ faith in the Name’ 
(of Jesus) is described as ‘faith brought into being by Him’ 
(4 xievis % 3” adrod),t and the same conclusion results from a 
comparison of the language of Mt 92, Mk 25, Lk 520 (‘Thy sins 
are forgiven thee’), as well as from the language of Lk 750, Mt 
922, Mk 524,f 

(2) In the Fourth Gospel the absence of the sub- 
stantive (aloris)—which does not occur at all—is 
made up for by the frequent use of the verb (m- 
TEVELV), 

sioreveiy rarely Occurs in the NT in the weakened sense ‘to 
credit,’ ‘give credence to’; only once apparently of a non- 
religious act (Mt 2423.26, Mk 132!—in the warning about false 
Christs, ‘ believe it not’); elsewhere of assent given to some 
definite act, event, or fact in the religious sphere : of believing 
prayer (Mt 2122 ‘Whatsoever ye shall ask in prayer, believing 
ye shall receive); of belief in the fact of the resurrection of 
Christ (Jn 208- 25. 29 dis); in God’s word of promise (Lk 14; cf. 
Ac 2627), in the declarations of Jesus whether regarding earthly 
or heavenly things (Jn 312 150, Lk 2267); of faith generally in 
the word of salvation (Lk 812 ‘that they may not believe and be 
saved,’ cf. Jn 17). 

The usual sense of the verb in the Fourth Gospel 
is a soteriological one. It expresses saving faith 
directed to the Person of Christ. In some instances, 
it is true, the immediate object of the faith is the 
wonder-working power of Jesus (the ‘miracle- 
faith’): Jn 4% (‘Except ye see signs and wonders, 
ye will in no wise believe’), 11%. But here also 
the same remark applies as to the similar cases in 
the Synoptics, that the soteriological meaning lies 
very close to, and is sometimes almost indistin- 
guishable from, the other (cf. Jn 4° with v.% and 
98, and 11# with v.! and 12%). In the following 
instances, however, the direct soteriological sig- 
nificance is clear and unmistakable ; 31% 18 441. 42. 68 
54 636: 47. 64 938 1025 26 1}55 1239 1479 16?! 19%5 9031, Of 
these passages the two last are tae Ee instrue- 
tive: ‘That ye may believe’ (19°), and ‘ These are 
written that ye may believe that Jesus is the 
Christ, the Son of God ; and that believing ye may 
have life in his name’ (20*!), Here faith occupies 


* For the possible interpretation of the words 787° Mn" 772 
(Gn 2214) as a proverb=‘ In the mountain (¢.e. when perplexity is 
at its height) Jahweh will provide,’ see C. J. Ball in SBOT 
note, ad loc. Of. Zec 47. 

+ Cf, also Ac 149, Eee 1.8 

t Cf. also the use of sirredev for saving faith in Christ, in Mk 
942 1582, 

§ Cf. Mt 813, Mk 536 923. 24, Lk 850, 
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a fundamental place. Its essential object is defined 
to be the belief that Jesus is ‘the Christ, the Son of 
God.’ 

Once again the conclusion is reinforced that the undefined ‘to 
believe’ is practically a synonym for ‘to be a Christian.’ In- 
deed, it may be inferred from the NT usage generally Of siorevery 
that before the disciples were called ‘ Christians’ (Ac 11°6), they 
were designated ‘believers’* (i ri revoyres 18 used as a participle 
in Mk 942, but as a subst. perhapsin Ac 514» ‘ And believers were 
the more added to the Lord’). Sometimes of tivro is used in an 
equivalent sense (e.g. Ac 10, 1 P 121, Rev 1714; cf. the use of 
cicros in Jn 127), and &ziro occurs in the opposite sense of 
‘unbelievers’ (e.g. 2 Co 46 6146 ; cf. In 2027, Mt 1717, Mk 919, Lk 
941). Cf. the cognate use of érarix, ‘unbelief’ (Mk g24 1614, Mt 
1358, Mk 68; also in the Epp.); &viarzw, ‘disbelieve’ (Mk 1611. 16, 
Lk 2411 41, Ac 28%4, 1 P 27); and oduyotiotos, ‘of little faith’ (Mt 
630 826 1431 168, Lk 12°8); drsyoriorsa, ‘little faith,’ occurs Mt 
1720, 

5. Some characteristics of the Johannine con- 
ception of ‘faith.’—The fundamental conception 
of ‘faith’ in the Fourth Gospel coincides with that 
of the other NT writers; it consists essentially in 
trustful self-committal to Christ and His salvation. 
Only it is concerned less than in the Synoptics 
with the appropriation of directly physical relief ; 
it moves rather in the sphere of spiritual and 
eternal facts, and directs itself more exclusively 
to the Person of Christ. Trust in God and in Christ 
are equated (141); faith characterizes those who 
recognize His Divine mission (cf. also 16”), and 
they are described as those ‘who believe in his 
name.’ The result of faith is an acknowledgment 
of Christ’s unity with the Father (10* 141). 

Faith (rirever) and knowledge (yyvwoxev) are 
interchangeable ideas in the Fourth Gospel (cf. 6°° 
10°83 178), or rather they express the same truth 
looked at from different sides. ‘To know’ (yyvwo- 
xe) in the Johannine language expresses the per- 
ception of eternal truth ; ‘to believe,’ its temporal 
discovery and appropriation. The former is there- 
fore the fruit of the latter (cf. esp. 10°° ‘believe 
. .. that ye may know’). The intellectual ele- 
ment is thus the product of a moral act, and is 
conditioned by it. Faith is not the result of logical 
operations, but is due to the Divine working (6¥ 
‘No man can come to me, except the Father which 
sent me draw him’). Where faith is not attained, 
this is due to the distraction exercised by lower and 
earthly ambitions or ideals (‘glory one of another,’ 
54), or the deliberate choice of darkness rather 
than light (319, ef. v.24). Trust is also shown to be 
characteristic of a real faith, which does not need 
‘signs,’ and has risen above the necessities of 
‘sight’ (20°). The boon which faith appropriates 
is eternal life (574). 

_ There is evident in the treatment of faith char- 
acteristic of the Fourth Gospel a spirit of protest 
against the false and exaggerated views of know- 
ledge that were beginning to affect the Church. 
The subtle and pervasive danger of Gnosticism, 
with its dangerous glorification of a merely in- 
tellectual knowledge, and its contempt for simple 
faith, had to be met. This was elfected in the 
Fourth Gospel, ‘on the one hand by deepening the 
idea of knowledge to the knowledge of experience’ 
(which is the fruit of simple faith), ‘and on the 
other by insisting upon the immediate entrance of 
every believer into the possession {of salvation.’ + 
The writer of the Fourth Gospel ‘would indeed 
have believers know what they believe, and who 
He is in whom they put their trust, and what He 
has done for them, and is doing, and will do in and 
through them ; but this is not that they may know 
these things simply as intellectual propositions, 
but that they may rest on them in faith, and know 
them in personal experience.’ Nothing is more 


. i oi apie (=those who had turned to Christ in trustful 
eliance) is perhaps used a subst. i sages 244 
m ee nib ube ps sed as a subst. in such passages as Ac 2 
B. B. Warfield in Hastings’ DB i. 836 (art. ‘Faith’ 
t Warfield, ib. o f : 


characteristic of the Johannine conception than 
the insistence on the present experience and partici- 
nation in eternal life of believers. ‘He that be- 
faveth hath eternal life’ (3° 5% 64-4; cf. 1Jn 
3i4.15 511-13), The inheritance of the true Christian 
was not merely a future boon,—though the future 
had in store for him a greater glory than that of 
the present,—but the simple believer, by the mere 
act of faith, was already placed on a plane of life to 
which no knowledge could attain.’ 


It is worth noting in this connexion that #Ax6sic« (which like 
siorss is employed in the LXX to translate 733Dx) seems to be 
used in the Fourth Gospel in the sense of Saithfuilness, rightness, 
rectitude, rather than with the meaning of intellectual truth. 
In 14-16 yopis zor cr7ybeme = DN) 10) or AON TOT, and by 
daze is to be understood ‘ faithfulness corresponding to certain 
obligatory relations or to certain promises’ (Wendt *). Cf. also 
the phrase racy rv &A7besev =‘ to do the right,’ 2.e. to act consci- 
entiously ; also 832-40. 45 46 1717.19, and possibly also in 14-17 
1526 1613 1837f—in all which passages the connotation seems to 
be a moral one (‘ faithfulness,’ ‘rectitude’ ) rather than a purely 
intellectual one (‘ truth’). 


6. The Johannine and Pauline conceptions of 
‘faith’ contrasted.—This is not the place for an 
extended review of the Pauline view of faith, but 
one or two salient points of contrast with the 
Johannine may be briefly indicated. The different 
method of presentation in each case is explained by 
the different circumstances under which each was 
formulated. In the interests of spiritual religion 
the Apostle of the Gentiles was forced to wage un- 
compromising war with Jewish legalistic concep- 
tions of religion, and prejudices in favour of their 
own privileged religious position, which (naturally 
enough) were ingrained in the Jewish conscious- 
ness, and threatened to pass over into the Christian 
Church.t As against Jewish privilege and advan- 
tages, St. Paul vindicated and maintained the great 
principle that in the domain of salvation there is 
no distinction between Jew and Gentile, and that 
the Jew has no other righteousness than that which 
comes through faith in Jesus Christ (Gal 37"), being 
in this respect in exactly the same position as the 
Gentile (cf. Ro 3%). From this certain important 
results follow: (1) That ‘no man is justified by 
the law’ (Gal 2'° 34, Ro 3°), and (2) that ‘a man 
is justified by faith alone, apart from works of law.’ 
This thesis was splendidly developed by St. Paul 
in his great dialectic. The absolute sufficiency of 
this saving faith is above all shown in the econtem- 
plation of its object. ‘It is because faith lays hold 
of Jesus Christ, who was delivered up for our tres- 
passes and was raised for our justification (Ro 4%), 
and makes us the possessors of the righteousness of 
God through Him, that there is no room for any 
righteousness of our own in the ground of our 
salvation (Ro 10%, Eph 28)’ (Warfield). See, further, 
JUSTIFICATION. 

On the other hand, the Johannine presentation is 
determined by an environment of different cireum- 
stances. The false emphasis laid on a merely 
intellectual knowledge had to be met. Hence the 
insistence in the Fourth Gospel on the true know- 
ledge of Christian experience which is the fruit of 
a simple faith. It is regarded as a precious and 
permanent present possession. Briefly, it may be 
said that ‘faith with St. John is rather contem- 
plative and philosophic, where with St. Paul it is 
active and enthusiastic.’ t 

7. The place of ‘faith’ in the teaching of 
Jesus.—Christ no less than St. Paul combated the 
prevailing tendency among the Jews to rest in a 


His Teaching of phates i. p. ee tr.). God’s faithfulness to 
1s promuses, as shown esp. in blessing His people, i i 
constantly insisted on in the OT. eee 
_ | As has already been pointed out above, ‘faith’ was regarded 
in Jewish circles as of the highest religious significance and 
value ; only, in the background of the Jewish mind there always 
lurked the consciousness of privilege and superiority. 
t Sanday-Headlam, Romans, p. 32. 
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position of privilege (ef. Mt 3°, Ro 2"). But the 
dominant characteristic of His teaching, as reported 
both in the Synoptics and in the Fourth Gospel, is 
the consistent way in which He strives to draw all 
faith to Himself. Even when His language is 
general in character (Mk 11°, Mt 212, Mk 9%, Lk 
18°), He speaks in a way that necessarily fixes 
attention upon His own Person as God’s unique 
representative on earth. The soteriological signi- 
ficance of the so-called ‘ miracle-faith’ has already 
been pointed out above. This comes out especially 
in such a passage as Mt 9, where healing of the 
body is conjoined with the claim to forgive sins, 
That Christ is the proper object of this soterio- 
logical faith is sufficiently attested even in the 
Synoptic account (Lk 8'* ' 22, Mt 185 [|| Mk 9"), 
Lk 7°; ef. Lk 24* 4). It is in the Fourth Gospel, 
however, in the intimate discourses of Jesus which 
are there preserved, that the fullest account is 
given of the teaching of our Lord on this subject. 
ere, as is natural, faith in its higher aspects is 
consistently and abundantly set forth, as reflected 
and mirrored in the recollection of the ‘ disciple 
whom Jesus loved.’ In the Fourth Gospel we are 
confronted with the personal testimony of the dis- 
ciple who was uniquely fitted both by temperament 
and by character to receive and assimilate the 
deepest thoughts of his Master. 
_ The testimony of the Fourth Gospel on this sub- 
ject cannot be more adequately summed up than 
in the words of Warfield :* 

“In these discourses, too, Jesus’ primary task is to bind men 
to Him by faith. The chief difference is that here, consonantly 
with the nature of the discourses recorded, much more prevail- 
ing stress is laid upon the higher aspects of faith, and we see 
Jesus striving specially to attract to Himself a faith consciously 
set upon eternal good. In a number of instances we find our- 
selves in much the same atmosphere as in the Synoptics (421f 48f. 
985) ; and the method of Jesus is the same throughout. Every- 
where He offers Himself as the object of faith, and claims faith 
in Himself for the highest concerns of the soul. But every- 
where He begins at the level at which He finds His hearers, and 
leads them upward to these higher things. It is so that He deals 
with Nathanael (151) and Nicodemus (3!2); and it is so that He 
deals constantly with the Jews, everywhere requiring faith in 
Himself for eternal life (524 25- 28 625. 40. 47 738 824 1025. 36 1244. 46), 
declaring that faith in Him is the certain outcome of faith in 
their own Scriptures (545- 47), is demanded by the witness borne 
Him by God in His mighty works (10- 36. 37), is inyolved in and 
is indeed identical with faith in God (529. 38 640. 45 847 1244), and 
is the one thing which God requires of them (629), and the 
failure of which will bring them eternal ruin (318 533 664 824). 
When dealing with His followers, His primary care was to build 
up their faith in Him. Witness especially His solicitude for 
their faith in the last hours of His intercourse with them. For 
the faith they had reposed in Him He returns thanks to God 
(178), but He is still nursing their faith (16#1), preparing for its 
increase through the events to come (1319 1679), and with almost 
passionate eagerness claiming it at their hands (141-10. 11.12), 
Even after His resurrection we find Him restoring the faith of 
the waverer (202%) with words which pronounce a special bless- 
ing on those who should hereafter believe on less compelling 
evidence—words whose point is not fully caught until we realize 
that they contain an intimation of the work of the Apostles as, 
like His own, bringing men to faith in Him (179. 21),? ; 

The fundamental position of faith in the Chris- 
tian religion, which 1s so strikingly expressed and 
implied throughout the whole NT literature, justi- 
fies the distinction of the old and new covenants as 
the ages before and after the ‘coming of faith 
(Gal 32%). At the same time the way had been 
prepared for this historically by the circumstances 
of the time. The more the fulfilment of Israel’s 
national hopes by special Divine interposition 
seemed to recede, the more stress was laid upon 
the necessity of trust and faith in the Divine order- 
ing as a religious duty. 

LITERATURE.—A comprehensive treatment of the whole sub- 
ject will be found in B. B. Warfield’s art. ‘Faith’ in Hastings’ 
DB. To the literature there cited add R. J. Knowling, Ep. of 
St. James (1904), p. xliiff., 53 ff. ; R. St. J. Parry, Discussion of the 
Ep. of St. James (1903), p. 43 ff. ; J. R. Illingworth, Reason and 
Revelation (1902), p. 204ff., Christian Character (1904), p. 
63ff.: G. Ferries, Growth of Christian Faith (1905); W. Herr- 
mann, Faith and Morals (1904), p. 7ff. See also artt. BELIEF, 
Doust, JUSTIFICATION, RIGHTEOUSNESS. G. He Box. 
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FAITHFULNESS.—The quality of being faith- 
ful. ‘Fidelity,’ in the sense of trustworthiness, is 
a synonym; so also ‘loyalty,’ ‘constancy.’ The 
thought is not primarily of belief entertained 
(although that is latent); rather of right conduct 
which, emanating from right motive, demands and 
receives confidence and approval. Thus George 
Eliot (Span. Gipsy, v.)— 

‘The deepest hunger of a faithful heart 
Is faithfulness.’ 

*. The noun does not oceur in the Gospels. There 
is, however, allusion to those in whom the quality 
(wicrérns) is conspicuous; they are the ‘faithful ’ 
(miorol) of Mt 244 25*1- 8, Lk 124? 1610-12__where the 
word micrés has the meaning of being trustworthy in 
the discharge of duty. It is their conduct, not 
their creed, to which attention is specially directed. 
At the same time it should be remarked that the 
miorérns implied (certainly in Mt 24% 257-23, Lk 
12*) is closely bound up with an allegiance owned 
and recognized. It is suggestive of faith which, 
because genuine, compels to loyal obedience, and 
cannot but issue in works (‘ La foi qui wagit point, 
est-ce une foi sincere?’ Racine). The trusty are 
the trustful (cf. Lightfoot, Gal. p. 155) ; and it is 
precisely those who feel themselves able to cling 
to something external to themselves who are most 
suiicitous that their lives should be spent in useful 
service. See FAITH. H. L. JAcKSon. 


FALL.—The various questions suggested in re- 
gard to the relation of the Fall to Jesus Christ may 
be treated under the following heads : 


i. The Messianic element in the story of the Fall. 
ii. The Fall in its bearing on the work of Christ in (1) the 
Incarnation, (2) its redemptive aspects. 
iii. The Fall in its bearing on the Person of Christ. 
iv. eos own teaching (or that of the Gospels) on the 


i. THE MESSIANIC ELEMENT IN THE STORY OF 
THE FALL.—It is not within the scope of this 
Dictionary to discuss the general character of the 
OT narrative of the Fall. We may here simply 
assume as accepted the view that in Gn 3 we have 
an account, cast in the pictorial form character- 
istic of the period to which it belongs, of the begin- 
ning of human sin, with its attendant evils of 
suffering and death. Whatever opinion may be 
held as to the literary materials and composition 
of the narrative, it commends itself as in all essen- 
tial features a unique and authoritative record of 
great fundamental facts of human life and history ; 
and its Divine inspiration is sufficiently attested 
by the profound truthfulness and significance of 
its moral and religious teaching. 

In the midst of this story of sin and judgment 
we find the first promise of restoration, and thus 
the Divine purpose of redemption is brought into 
association with the very beginnings of human 
evil. ‘I will put enmity between thee and the 
woman, and between thy seed and her seed: it 
shall bruise thy head, and thou shalt bruise his 
heel’ (Gn 3%). That this utterance contains the 
germ of Messianic prophecy cannot be doubted ; 
but care must be taken to make neither tog much 
nor too little of this element in it, and to interpret 
the passage in accordance with sound principles of 
historical exegesis, with due reference to the con- 
text, and to the general characteristics of OT pro- 
phecy. The embodiment of this Protevangeliwm 
in the primitive religious tradition, and in the in- 
spired record of it, is a testimony to the fact that 
the Divine purpose of redemption is coeval with 
the existence of human sin. From the,time when 
the consciousness of guilt and corruption first 
dawned in the human heart, there was also present 
the hope of restoration, and of man’s ultimate 
triumph over those powers of evil by which he had 
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been temporarily vanquished. _This is the germ of 
which all the redemptive promise and prophecy, of 
the OT are the development. Three progressive 
ideas may be traced in the teaching of the passage. 
(1) Under the symbolism of the repulsion with 
which the serpent species is regarded, there 1s con- 
veyed the truth that there would be continual and 
deadly confliet between the human race and the 
powers of evil, each seeking to destroy the other. 
(2) The hopeful element in the struggle is indi- 
cated, and man’s final victory suggested, by thes 
specific way in which the conflict is described—‘ It 
chal bruise thy head, and thou shalt bruise his 
heel.’ (3) There underlies the statement with re- 
gard to mankind in general the remoter and deeper 
significance applicable to the representative Man, 
in and through whom the warfare was to be brought 
to a crisis and a victorious issue. 

The order of these points may also be taken as 
indicating the line along which the full meaning of 
the saying would unfold itself. It is one of those 
pregnant utterances of revelation whose content is 
gradually realized and defined by the progress of 
events. The Messianic ideas contained in it are as 
yet vague and general, yet real; rudimentary, but 
fundamental ; implicit rather than explicit ; yet 
enough to keep a spark of hope alive, and to inspire 
faith and effort till clearer light came in the provi- 
dential unfolding of God’s redemptive plan. 

il. THE FALL IN RELATION TO THE WORK OF 
CuHRIST.—The fact of man’s fallen condition, of 
which the narrative of Gn 3 is the historical ex- 
planation, is the raison @étre of redemption, and 
thus the Fall is very closely related to the whole 
work of Christ at every point. But it is with the 
effects rather than with the manner or history of 
the Fall that the gospel is supremely, concerned, 
and after the story has once for all been given at 
the beginning of revelation, it is thereafter but 
little referred to in Scripture, and is_ scarcely 
ever brought into direct relation with redemption, 
except in two classical passages in the writings of 
St. Paul, viz. in Ro5 and 1Co15. Our attention 
will here be confined to those points in which the 
Fall comes into more direct relation with the work 
of Christ, or in which the fall of man in Adam and 
Ms restoration in Christ serve to illuminate each 
other. 

1. The relation of the Fall to the Incarnation. 
—The question here raised is between the two 
views expressed respectively by the words of 
Augustine, ‘Si homo non pecasset, filius Dei non 
esset incarnatus, and of Andreas Osiander, ‘ Htiamsi 
homo non pecasset, Deus tamen incarnatus esset licet 
non crucificus.’ The common belief has hitherto 
been that the whole mission and work of Christ 
were solely conditioned by the Fall. But the other 
view with regard to the Incarnation, maintained 
by the Scotists in the Middle Ages and by other 
distinguished thinkers, has of late gained fresh 
currency, especially in connexion with modern 
evolutionary philosophy. The relation of the Fall 
to the Incarnation determines the place of the 
latter in the plan of redemption, and opens up the 
question whether the Incarnation was subsidiary 
to the Atonement, or the Atonement a develop- 
ment and modification of the Incarnation. 

(i.) The view that an Incarnation was, independ- 
ently of sin, the consummation of God’s purpose 
in relation to mankind, has been supported by argu- 
ments which can here only be briefly mentioned. 


(a) The metaphysical argument that a possibility of becoming 
man must have existed eternally in the being of God, otherwise 
no Incarnation could have taken place. In other words, there 
was in God a ‘self-disposition’ for incarnation, a necessity 
(ethical, not metaphysical) for God, who is love, to make a per- 
fect self-communication to His moral and spiritual creatures. 

(b) The very conception of the Mediator in redemption implies 
@ necessary and eternal relation both to God and to man, which, 


ven apart from sin, would have found its issue in incarnation. 
The Mediator is necessary for the perfecting of the world no less 
than for its redemption, and has a cosmical significance wider 
and deeper than His work as Redeemer. P d 

(c) As Christ is necessary for the world’s perfection, the 
Incarnation may be held to be involved in the eternal idea of 
the world.’ This is the counterpart of the preceding argu- 
ments, and is as old as Ireneus. It means that man has in his 
very nature a need and a capacity for Christ, corresponding to 
God’s self-communicating love, and this quite apart from sin. 

(d) To base the Incarnation solely on the need of redemption, 
is to make Christ a means and not an end in Himself, or, in more 
modern languaye, to reduce the most glorious manifestation of 
God for the perfecting of humanity to an expedient contingent 
upon the untoward incident. of sin. In Christ alone, as the 
centre and end, is the highest possible for man realized ; if this 
were dependent on the Fall, then sin would be a ‘feliz culpa’ in 
the most emphatic sense. : b , 

(e) These somewhat speculative lines of reasoning are not 
without Scripture warrant. In such passages as Col 115. and 
Eph 19- 10f we have at least a suggestion of a grand Christo- 
centric plan for the universe, antecedent to, and occupying a 
plane quite above, the contingency of human sin. Christ is 
here presented in relation to the Universe as ‘the firstborn of 
all creation,’ in whom and unto whom all things were created, 
in whom all things hold together, and who becomes also ‘the 
head of the body, the Church,’ and ‘the firstborn from the 
dead.’ It was God’s eternal purpose ‘to sum up all things in 
Christ,’ ‘in whom also we were made a heritage ’ (cf. also Jn 14, 
He 12, 1 Co 86, Rev 314 etc.). Redemption is here presented as 
something which forms a harmonious part of a larger plan. 
Christ is at once the Alpha and the Omega, the medium and the 
end of creation, the beginning and the consummation of God’s 
eternal purpose. 


(ii.) The commonly received view that the Incar- 
nation is simply a necessary part of the work of 
redemption, is supported by the prima facie teach- 
ing of Scripture. ‘The Son of man came to seek 
and to save’ (Lk 191°); ‘God sent forth his Son 
. . . that he might redeem’ (Gal 4*.). These are 
examples of innumerable passages which represent 
the mission of Christ in this light. But to this it 
may be answered that, though historically and 
actually the Incarnation has taken this redemptive 
aspect, and is naturally and properly so presented 
in the Gospel, another view of it, under different 
conditions, is not excluded, of which, as we have 
seen, we are in fact permitted brief glimpses in a 
wider field of vision. 

(iii.) Both the foregoing views may be united 
and harmonized in what is really the truest and 
deepest conception, viz. that God’s purpose is an 
eternal and unchangeable unity, and every part of 
it, as wrought out in history, must be regarded as 
having its proper place in relation to the whole. 
It is by a misunderstanding of the absolute being 
and counsels of God that we discuss at all questions 
as to what might have been done under other con- 
ditions. The view of the question before us which 
1s most worthy of a true conception of God, and 
which at the same time agrees with the broad 
teaching of Scripture, is that in the infinite coun- 
sels of Him who sees the end from the beginning, 
Redemption is wrought into the very fabric of 
God’s eternal purpose, all parts of which—Crea- 
tion, Redemption, Incarnation, Atonement, the 
Final Consummation,—hang together harmoni- 
ously as integral and correlated elements in one 
homogeneous, perfect, and unchangeable unity. 
The question as to the relation of the Fall to the 
Incarnation thus resolves itself into that of the 
place of the Fall in God’s plan of the world; and 
we need not hold with hyper-Calvinists that sin 
was foreordained, in order to believe that the Fall, 
foreseen and permitted, enters into an intimate 
and essential relation to the whole of the Divine 
plan. In this plan Incarnation holds a central 
place, and its redemptive significance is one aspect 
of a wider relation to the world, as the means for 
perfecting as well as for redeeming the human 
race. This view preserves the place of Redemption 
in the foreground of God’s revealed plan, avoids 
the necessity of conceiving any change in the 
Divine purpose contingent upon sin, and at the 
| same time gives the Incarnation that cosmical 
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significance worthy of its transcendent character. 
Thus Christ is contral and supreme, and the whole 
scheme of Redemption is presented in a true per- 
spective, more in harmony with the requirements 
of modern thought. 

2. The relation of the Fall to the redemptive 
work of Christ.—In the distinctively soteriological 
aspects of Christ’s work, we are brought at once 
into close relation to the Fall. We have here 
to consider (i.) the reality and general nature of 
the Fall, as seen in the light of Redemption ; and 
(ii.) the main points of detail in which the Fall and 
the redeeming work of Christ explain and illustrate 
each other. 

_(i.) The doctrine of the Fall is vital to the Chris- 
tian system; the reality and general nature of the 
Fall, as a great downward and retrograde step in 
the history of mankind, are confirmed and illustrated 
by the redemptive work of Christ. This aspect of 
Christ’s work, which occupies in Scripture the fore- 
most place, is everywhere represented as rendered 
necessary by something grievously abnormal in the 
condition of the human race. The Scripture doc- 
trine of sin as absolute evil; man’s universal sin- 
fulness, helplessness, and state of spiritual death, 
which form the very basis of Redemption; the 
representation of mankind as ‘lost,’ ‘alienated’ 
from God, and yet capable and worthy of being 
redeemed and restored ;—all this, as so abundantly 
presented and emphasized in connexion with the 
atoning work: of Christ, affords the strongest con- 
firmation of the doctrine that man has fallen from 
a higher condition. Whatever may be said as to 
the Incarnation (see 1, above), it is clear that the 
great outstanding fact of the Atonement, with all 
the suffering and sacrifice which it involved, can 
only be accounted for at once by the dignity and 
the degradation of man,—in other words, by the 
Fall. 

(ii.) This is borne out by the more specific teach- 
ing in regard to the Fall in its relation to the work 
orChrst im Ko 5? "and 1 Co.15%.2- 2. . ‘The 
general and clear line of argument in the former 
passage brings out the following points : 

Adam’s act of disobedience involved all men in 
(a) Sin, and (6) Death. By sin is here meant both 
actual sinfulness (‘ for that all sinned,’ v.!*), and a 
condition of liability to penalty even apart from 
personal transgression (v.44). This latter, however, 
is not to be held in any sense as personal participa- 
tion in or responsibility for Adam’s offence, though 
it is the transmitted effect of it (see below). Death 
here apparently means physical death in the first 
place (as in v.'4), but most ‘egeoes includes also 
spiritual death. On the other hand, though the 
analogy is not fully expressed, it is clearly he ae 
that in the same way Christ’s act of obedience 
brings (a) Justification and (4) Life ; and in view 
of the emphatic reiteration, in various forms, of the 
surpassing fulness of Redemption in vy.", we 
may include under these terms: negatively, de- 
liverance from guilt, from sin itself, and from 
death; and positively, the bestowment of judicial 
and actual r'ehteousness, and of spiritual and 
eternal life. ‘ f ; , 

Another question raised in this connexion is 
concerned with the precise moral ee 
between Adam and his posterity on the one hand, 
and between Christ pee ts people on the other. 
Adam and Christ (‘the second Adam’) are re- 
presented as standing in an analogous relation to 
mankind, forming the basis in the one case of uni- 
versal sin and death, and in the other of restora- 
tion for believers. In regard to Adam it has been 
variously held (1) that the relation between him 
and his posterity was virtually one of identity ; 
mankind sinned in him and therefore share his 
guilt; (2) that the relation is representative or 
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JSederal, Adam acting on behalf of his descendants ; 
and (3) that the relation is natwral, the evil effects 
of Adam’s fall being communicated to the race 
through the ordinary channels of heredity. The 
third view preserves any elements of truth in the 
other two, while it best explains the facts in har- 
mony with true ethical principles. The transmitted 
effect of Adam’s sin consists mainly of the loss of 
moral balance, an inborn tendency of heart and 
will towards evil, a disability, though not a total 
inability, for goodness. Though men are not per- 
sonally implicated in the guilt of Adam’s trans- 
gression, their condition involves demerit and 
necessitates redemption.* Turning to the other 
side, though we are not warranted in carrying the 
analogy too far, we find on the part of Christ (1) a 
relation of identity with the race through the In- 
carnation ; (2) a representative or covenant relation 
with His people (see 2 Co 5! ete.), based on the one 
side on God’s free grace, and on the other on 
believers’ voluntary acceptance of it (Ro 5!”); and 
(3) a vital wnion between Christ and believers by 
which new life is imparted and the evil effects of 
the Fall counteracted (Jn 156 ete.), 

Christ is thus a new beginning for the fallen 
race, a fountain of life and righteousness, as Adam 
was of death and sin. Adam was a true ‘figure of 
him that was to come,’ a type based not on mere 
analogy, but on deep and real correspondences 
between his relation as ‘ psychical’ peat to his 
natural descendants, and Christ’s relation to His 
people as the ‘second Adam,’ the ‘spiritual’ ori- 
ginator of a regenerated race. + 

iil. THE FALL IN RELATION TO THE PERSON OF 
CHRIST.—The Fall of Adam, as we have seen, in- 
troduced into the nature of all descended from him 
a fatal taint of sin, an insuperable moral dis- 
ability. The question now before us is, How did 
Jesus Christ, the new Adam, as a true member of 
the fallen race, escape this evil influence? That 
Christ in His nature and Person was absolutely 
free from sin, is one of the clearest and most gener- 
ally admitted as well as most vital facts of the 
gospel. Born into the world in the line of human 
descent, sharing human nature otherwise in its 
fulness, how was Jesus alone unaltected by the 
common heritage of sin? 

The full answer to this question lies hidden in 
the mystery of the Incarnation; but an indication 
of the line in which the solution lies is given in the 
great fact of the Virgin Birth ef our Lord. The 
historical reality of this part of the Gospel narra- 
tive has been assailed by modern criticism, but the 
doctrine still retains its place in the best philosophy 
of the Incarnation, and the truth has been rather 
confirmed than otherwise by impartial study of the 
records. As a fact, the birth of Jesus in a super- 
natural inanner commends itself as peculiarly in - 


keeping with the whole scheme of redemption. (1) 
It indicates a new departure, a fresh beginning, 


the introduction into the human race of a new 
element, and marks a break in the normal and 
fatal continuity of spiritual helplessness and decay. 
(2) It suggests, though it does not fully explain, 
ineans by which Christ could become true man and 
yet be preserved from the hereditary effects of the 
Fall. ‘The Holy Ghost shall come upon thee, and 
the power of the Most High shall overshadow thee : 
wherefore also that which is to be born shall be 
called holy, the Son of God’ (Lk 1*), Those who 
deny the Virgin Birth have still to explain the 
equally miraculous fact of the appearance of this 
single exception to the universal sinfulness of 
mankind. ‘The manner of Christ’s birth, as re- 


*Note &uaproros in RO 519 and tuparraun, rapeBoois mM 
vy.14.15.18- gee Fairbairn. Dhrist in Modern Theology, p. 312. 

+ See full and suggestiv. drawing out of the analogy in Fair- 
bairn’s Christ in Modern Theology, pp. 311-313. 
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corded in the Gospels of Mt. and Lk., is so fully in 
harmony with His unique personality and charac- 
ter, that, though we cannot fully understand, we 
may at least be satisfied that all form parts of one 
Divine plan, and thus the moral miracle and the 
physical mutually support one another. See art. 
‘VIRGIN BIRTH. 

iv. THE TEACHING OF CHRIST AND OF THE 
GosPELS ON THE FALL.—Our Lord makes no refer- 
ence to the story of the Fall in all His recorded 
teaching, His only allusion to our first parents 
at all being the general statement in connexion 
with marriage (Mt 19, Mk 10%). But the doctrine 
of the Fall underlies the whole teaching of Christ 
on sin and redemption, and is particularly con- 
firmed and illustrated in the following points: _ 

(1) The universal sinfulness of man. This is 
takeu for granted. ‘If ye then, being evil, know,’ 
ete. (Mt 74, Lk 118). This truth is involved in the 
whole charavter of our Lord’s mission and teaching. 
See also Jn 12 87. (2) The inwardness of sin. 
“Out of the heart come forth evil thoughts,’ ete. 
«. . These are the things which defile the man’ (Mt 
1519 20 and ||). Cf. also Mt 57-8, Mk 10°, Lk 6”. 
(3) The deep radical character of human evil. ‘Ye 
must be born anew’ (Jn 37 and v.%). (4) The 
hereditary disability of human nature. ‘That 
which is born of the flesh is flesh,’ ete. (Jn 3°; ef. 
153), (5) Jesus ‘everywhere indicates clearly His 
view as to the original dignity and value of man. 
‘What shall a man be profited, if he shall gain the 
whole world, and forfeit his life?’ (Mt 1676). Cf. 
Lk 15”, Mt 12?%, ete. ; and the general teaching of 
Jesus as tothe Fatherhood of God. (6) The Fall 
may be said to be pictured for us more specifically 
in the parable of the Prodigal Son (Lk 15™*), and 
the corresponding parables of the Lost Sheep and 
the Lost Piece of Money in the same chapter. 
(7) Generally the whole mission of Christ to ransom 
men (Mk 10%), to save (Mt 171, Lk 19! ete.), and 
to restore to Divine Sonship (Jn 1}"), is founded 
upon the doctrine of the Fall and the state of ruin 
resulting from it, combined with splendid possi- 
bilities of restoration through grace. 

LiTERATURE.—On OT narrative and Messianic elements : Ryle’s 
Early Narratives of Genesis; all good Commentaries, such as 
those of Dillmann, Gunkel, and Driver. 

On Fall and Incarnation: Dorner, Person of Christ, vol. iii. 
pp. 361-369, vol. v. pp. 236-248, also the same author’s Christian 
Doctrine, vol. iii, pp. 283-299 ; Martensen, Christian Doymatics, 
pp. 258-263; Orr, Christian View of God, etc., pp. 319-327; 
Westcott, The Gospel of Creation. 

On Adam and Christ: Relative sections of treatises on Syste- 
matic Theology, such as Dorner, Hodge; Orr’s Christian View ; 
Fairbairn, Christ in Modern Theology; also Sanday-Headlam, 


Romans (on 512-21), and other good Commentaries; Beyschlag, 
NT Theology, vol. ii. 

On Virgin Birth and Sinlessness of Christ: Sanday, Bampton 
Lectures; Gore, Bampton Lectures ; all critical Lives of Christ : 
Griffith-Jones, Ascent through Christ ; and for trustworthiness 
of Luke's narrative, Ramsay, Was Christ born at Bethlehem ? 

On Christ's teaching: all good treatises, such as Wendt’s; 
and works on NT Theology, as those of Weiss and Beyschlag. 


J. E. M‘Ouat. 

FALSE CHRISTS.—The term wevddypicro or 
pee. baat oceurs only in Mk 13” (ef. 13%) = 

t 24° (cf. 245). Despite its omission in Mk. by 
D, ete., it probably Belones to the original text of 
the eschatological discourse. But this discourse 
forms one of the sections in the Synoptic narrative 
which are specially permeated by reflexions of the 
Apostolic Church ; and even after a small Jewish 
or Jewish-Christian apocalypse has been disen- 
tangled from the discourse, the remaining logia, 
of which this forms one, require to be carefully 
scrutinized. They do not belong to the primitive 
tradition of Christ’s sayings. Over them lie traces 
of the experiences of the early Christians during 
the latter half of the seventh decade in Palestine, 
when the political convulsion of the country was 
accompanied by religious agitation and moral 
crises of a strange nature. The Ist cent. of our era 


was full of unrest for the Jews of Palestine. As 
the pages of Josephus testify, one rival Messiah 
followed another, each and all succeeding more 
or less in kindling the passions of the people 
against the Roman authorities. These popular 
leaders of revolt worked on the religious feeling 
of the nation. Messianic fanaticism became un- 
controllable, and enthusiasts seduced the ardent by 
pai eee hopes Ge coe ce Ti. S205 
and Volz, Jid. Eschatologie, 209-210). 

If the. words ‘in my name’ (Mk 13°=Mt 24°) 
mean ‘in the name of Jesus,’ it is difficult to 
understand them. For it is hard to think of any 
Christians claiming to be Jesus. Christian false 
prophets there might be, and were, but we have 
no evidence during the Ist cent. of pretenders to 
the name of Jesus. False Christs in this sense 
of the term are scarcely credible, though later 
ages have furnished specimens of the type, as, 
e.g., among some of the followers of George Fox 
the Quaker, whe was himself accused of claiming 
to be Christ. Either, then, we must suppose that 
the phrase ‘in my name’ has been inserted by the 
Evangelists in order to stamp as Christian what 
was originally a Jewish prediction, or the phrase 
must be taken as equivalent to ‘in the name of 
Messiah,’ as is implied in ‘I am he.’ False Christs 
would thus be equivalent to false Messiahs (so Mk 
132, Mt 2473), and the dogion would be a warning 
against the claims and pretensions of the numerous 
impostors who swarmed in Palestine down to the 
days of Bar Cochba (131-135 A.D.), their last repre- 
sentative. It is in the light of this retrospect that 
Justin Martyr (about 155 A.D.) quotes this saying 
in his Dialogue (82. 308 C) thus: ‘Our Lord said 
many false prophets and false Christs would come 
in His name and deceive many ; which is the case.’ 
The false prophets, of course, are the heralds of the 
false Messiahs ; they guarantee the movement in 
question by means of miracles. But occasionally 
a false Messiah may have been, as Theudas was, 
a false prophet as well. The Didache, curiously 
enough, omits all mention of false Messiahs, 
though it notices the danger of false prophets 
(xvi. 3; cf., however, what is said in xvi. 4 about 
the appearing of the world-deceiver as Son of God). 

The locale of the false Messiahs (Mt 246) is 
either the wilderness (cf. Ac 2158), as in the case 
of Simon son of Gioras, or the inner chambers, 
as in the case of John of Giseala (ef. 1 K 20%)— 
alluding possibly to the current idea that the 
Messiah was to remain hidden for some time pre- 
vious to His appearance in public. But whether 
the one or the other happened to be chosen, the 
salient point is that in either case the elect are 
to be kept right by a wholesome scepticism. 
‘Christians, at Israel’s great crisis, were to be 
saved by unbelief in pseudo-Messiahs and pseudo- 
prophets’ (Eapos. Gr. Test. i. 294). The situation 
would also manifest the difference between cre- 
dulity and faith. Desperate situations foster an 
avid appetite for deliverance, which is too often 
indifferent to the particular quality of the aid 
offered. But faith keeps its head. Belief in Christ 
imparts a sanity of judgment which makes men 
cool even in emergencies. Finally, there is the 
thought that miracles of themselves are no 
guarantee of Divine authority. 

The allusion in Jn 5% may be, but is not neces- 
sarily, to a single anti-Christ or pseudo-Christ, 
who, however, comes in his own name (cf. Loisy, 
Le Quatriéme Evangile, p. 416). Neither here nor 
in Rev 13! 20" have we to do with an epitome or 
individual incarnation of the deceivers foretold in 
the Synoptic narrative. The plane of thought is 
at once later and different. 


LITeRATURE.—In addition to the literature cited above, con: 
sult the critical editors on the passages in question ; and see 
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V. H. Stanton, The Gospels as Historical Documents, i. 125 ; 
Keim, Jesus of Nazara, v. 238f.; and Bousset, The Antichrist 
Legend, p. 103. J. MOFFATT. 


FALSE PROPHETS.—1. For the understanding 
of this expression in the NT, we must correctly 
apprehend the character of the false prophets of the 
OL. To earlier writers these men were essentially 
and consciously false, either prophets of false gods, 
holders of opinions which did not agree with the 
revealed character of Jehovah the God of Israel, 
or men who knowingly spoke falsehoods in the 
name of Jehovah. Modern biblical science takes 
a more lenient view. It does not deny the exist- 
ence of such as either possible or actual (Jer 28, 
Ezk 13'*), though in the matter of creed many of 
them were probably ‘syncretistic’ rather than 
simply ‘anti-Jehovistic’ (A. B. Davidson). The 
majority may be regarded rather as men accus- 
tomed to the outward signs of the prophetie office, 
the hairy mantle (Zee 134, ef. 1 k 19”), the 
methods of prophetic instruction (Jer 28"), and the 
use of the prophetic formula, ‘Thus saith Jehovah’ 
(Jer 23%-5!, Ezk 13°), but who had never come 
under the influence of, or had failed to remain in 
personal contact with, the revealing Spirit ‘who 
spake by the prophets.’ Hence the message they 
gave was merely one that was agreeable to the 
common thought of the people, whether it con- 
cerned the internal condition and life of the nation 
or its relation to surrounding States. It was prin- 
cipally in the later prophetic period of Micah, 
Jeremiah, and Zechariah that these prophets of 
smooth things, subject to no true and Divine 
revelation, came to be regarded as professional 
tricksters, making a living out of their false pre- 
dictions (Mie 3°, Zec 13% 5). But whether from the 
desire of gain or of public favour, these false 
prophets expressed the optimistic, what would be 
regarded as the patriotic, view of the state and 
future of their country, and have been described 
as ‘nationalistic rather than false.’ It is this optim- 
istic, nationalist outlook that particularly explains 
the reference in Lk 6%, ‘in the same manner did 
their fathers (speak well) to the false prophets.’ 
The false Tophets: as declaring the things the 
nation wished to hear, naturally succeeded in 
gaining general approval and credence. This is 
particularly shown in Jer 6 and Mic 2", and is 
confirmed by instances, not a few, in which the 
apparently unpatriotic attitude of the true prophet, 
compared with that assumed by the false, resulted 
in disfavour and even in persecution (1 K 227, 2 Ch 
16°, Jer 207). It was the false prophet, repre- 
senting the national ‘wish that is father to the 
thought,’ of whom ‘all men spoke well.’ Our 
Lord therefore takes such as types of that ill- 
deserved general approval which may be won by 
flattery, by concealment of the truth, by the 
denying or minimizing of danger and of retribu- 
tion : methods denied to those who ‘are of the 
truth.’ This view ot talse prophecy as the saying 
of things men wish to hear ‘for the hire of wrong- 
doing,’ is to be discerned in 2 P 2%-, where the false 
prophet is the analogue of the false teacher, him- 
self guilty of ‘lascivious doings’ (cf. vy.*" for the 
character of this teaching). aS 

2. The false prophets in the Christian Church.— 
In the NT as in the OT, the prophetic ministry 
must be regarded in its two branches as interpre- 
tative of God’s mind and as predictive. False 
prophets of both these classes were to be expected 
in the Christian community. To grasp the signifi- 
cance of the warnings against these men, the 


i nee of prophecy in NT times must be | i boat) | 
meee Phe | (eye karadiow) ; certainly the perversion is evident, 


borne in mind. Prophecy was a more important 


gift than tongues (1 Co 14), and the prophet is | 


in the list of officers associated with the Apostles, 
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taking, with this one exception, precedence of all 
other ranks. The prominence of the prophet may 
be seen in the Didache (c. 11), and in the part 
played by him in the Montanist movement. 
Hence their truth or falseness, their faithful use, 
or their abuse of the spiritual gift, was an im- 
portant factor for the infant Church. . Hence our 
Lord warns against them as ‘wolves in sheep’s 
clothing’ (Mt 7), and St. John at the end of tie 
Apostolic age repeats the warning (1 Jn 4!) In 
the former case the reference is apparently to 
their unethical teaching; in the latter to their 
denial or misinterpretation of the fact of the In- 
carnation. Without using the name, our Lord 
warns also against such men, as falsely predicting 
or announcing the Parousia (Mt 245-7). In 2 P 2! 


stress is laid upon false teaching of an antinomian 
character, the authors of which are called ‘false 
teachers,’ but find their analogy in the ‘false 
prophets’ of the OT, 


LITERATURE.—Hastings’ DB, art. ‘Prophecy and Prophets’ 
(p. 111); Bonwetsch, Die Prophetie in apost. und nach-apost. 
Zeitalter ; Harnack, Lehre der Zwolf, ad xi. 5; Expositor, v. ii. 
[1895} 1; Eapos. Times, v. [1893] 122. 

J. T. L. MAGGs. 


FALSE WITNESS.—The prohibition in the Deca- 
logne of bearing false witness was endorsed by 
Christ (od Yevdouaprupjces, Mt 198 ||). Originally 
it dealt, not with lying in general, but with lying 
against one’s neighbour, perhaps because this is the 
most frequent form of falsehood (see Dale, Zen 
Commandments, p. 208): Was it merely for brevity 
that the limiting clause was dropped by Christ ? 
or did it not rather imply a broadening and 
deepening of the commandment? Like other sins, 
Wevdouaprupiac come from the heart (Mt 151%). 

At the preliminary investigation before Caiaphas, 
the chief priests and the whole council sought 
(é€{jrovwv) false witness on which such a capital 
charge might be based as would demand Pilate’s 
attention (Mt 26°, Mk 14°); ws uév éxelvos eddxer 
papruplay, ws dé TH adnOela Wevdouapruplay (Euthym. 
Zig.); but the Evangelists seem to mean more than 
this. ‘ Hie (éfjrovv) illa falsorum testium exorta 
copia’ (Bengel). While nominally judges, they were 
really prosecutors, as they showed by disregarding 
the rule that witnesses for the defence should first 
be called (see Westcott on Jn 187!). Though many 
false witnesses came (Mt 26%) and bore false wit- 
ness (Mk 14°), yet their witness agreed not together 
(icac ai paprupia ovx jaar, ib.), .e. they were not con- 
sistent with each other, since it was necessary that 
two at least should agree (Dt 17°), and witnesses 
were examined separately, not in the presence of 
each other (see Edersheim, Jesus the Messiah, ii. 
560). Some (Erasmus, Grot. ete.) take ica: in the 
sense of ‘sufficient for the purpose, equal to the 
demand for weighty evidence, and justifying con- 
demnation.’ The parallel words in Mt 26% © lend 
some support (‘sought false witness against Jesus 
that they might put him to death; and they found 
it not, though many false witnesses came’); but it 
is a strong objection that o¥6é otrws ton is used 
of the witness of those who perverted His words 
concerning the temple (Mk 14°”), which constituted 
a very grave charge; cf. Ac 614 (cf. Expositor’s 
Greek Testament on Mk 14°). ; 

Even the spies who constantly laid wait for Him 
had caught up nothing to serve their purpose ; but 
at last two false witnesses (Mt 26; tives, Mlk 14°7) 
came, who perverted certain words spoken at the 
beginning of His ministry (Jn 2") ; but their testi- 
mony also was not ton, Taking the meaning as 
‘did not agree together,’ the difference may per- 
haps be traced in Mt. (divayae xaradOom) and Mk. 


since they ascribed to Him that destruction which 
He ascribed to the Jews. It has been inferred 
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from Mt 27% that the rulers knew the true mean- 
ing; but perhaps this is better referred to a know- 
ledge of Christ’s words in Mk 8°! ete. This false 
witness might have sufficed ; no other charge could 
be so effective before the Roman Procurator as 


that of being a fanatical seducer of the ignorant, 


populace, who might lead them on to wild tumul- 
tuous acts; while the claim that He would, or was 
able to, rebuild the temple within three days 
might be made to imply Divine or magical pre- 
tensions (see Edersheim, op. cié. il. 559); but it also 
broke down (0v6é of'rws lon fv 4 paprupia avray), cf. 
Psi 23a. 

On the law concerning false witness see Hastings’ 
DBiv. 351"; Edersheim, op. cit. ii. 558. Witnesses 
who contradicted each other were not considered 
in Rabbinic law as false witnesses in the sense of 
being punishable. The Sadducees were less severe 
than the Pharisees in the interpretation of Dt 19; 
they held that the punishment should be inflicted 
only if the falsely accused had been punished, 
whereas the Pharisees demanded punishment if the 
sentence had been pronounced, whether it was 
executed or not. 


LITERATURE.—Besides the works cited above, ref. may be 
made to Taylor Innes, Trial of Jesus Christ ; and Rosadi, Trial 
of Jesus, ad loc.; Schurer, HJP u. i. 194; Eapositor, 1. xii. 
[1880] 276 f. W. H. DUNDAs. 


FAME.—This term has had three meanings,— 
rumour, reputation, and posthumous renown. The 
last is modern ; the Elizabethan usage lies between, 
or may include, the other two. Bacon, who left a 
Fragment on the subject, and who loved to quote 
the mythological idea of Fame as the danghter of 
the angry Earth and the sister of the warring 
Giants, understood by the term disturbing Rumour 
—a thing dangerous to governments. Milton, who 
in an early poem (Lycidas, 70 ff.) described ‘the 
last infirmity of noble minds,’ in a late poem 
analyzed the temptation to seek fame or glory, and 
poured scorn on human judgments (Par. eq. iii. 
21-151). In the Gospels the meaning is simpler. 
The term describes the spreading talk of the 
admiring multitudes. It is a thing unsought, but 
unrestrainable, and in no small degree disquieting 
to the authorities. 

We are told that early in the ministry of Jesus 

a fame of Him went through Galilee and the sur- 
rounding country, including Syria (Mt 4%, Lk 414), 
Special occasions were the restoration of a demoniac 
(Mk 1%, Lk 4*") and the cleansing of a leper (Lk 5", 
ef. Mk 1%). The First Gospel uses the term also 
in connexion with the restoring of Jairus’ daughter 
and the giving of sight to two blind men (Mt 925 51), 
And, finally, this Gospel tells us that the fame 
of Jesus affected Herod (Mt 141 RV ‘report,’ ef. 
Mk 6, Lk 97). 
_ An examination of the Greek text shows that 
in no two parallel passages is the same term used. 
The term of the first two Gospels (except in Mt 
9°8) is dxon (lit. ‘hearing’; RV ‘ report’), used also 
for ‘rumours’ in the eschatological discourse (Mt 
246, Mk 13’). St. Luke, however, eschews this word, 
and in his three passages uses three others : ¢yun 
(lit. ‘speech’; RV ‘fame,’ Lk 44, so Mt 9); Fos 
(lit. ‘sound’; RV ‘report,’ Lk 437) ; and Néyos (lit. 
‘discourse’; RV ‘report,’ Lk 5). And elsewhere 
each Evangelist uses periphrasis. Thus we may 
conclude that the idea expressed by these terms 
was of an indefinite character. It ineluded, in 
varying degrees, such elements as curiosity, attrac- 
tion, wonder, faith, worship. 

hese passages, taken along with others that 
more direetly express admiration or astonishment 
(Mt7% 12% 15%), or that relate the concourse and fol- 
lowing of multitudes (Mk 37-9 6%: 5 1046), show that 
during His whole public ministry the acts of Jesus 
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arrested the gaze of men. Not only in Galilee, 
but in all the provinces of Palestine, and in cities 
of Syria, men talked and speculated regarding a 
new Figure that was in their midst. A few who 
cherished sacred tradition believed that the Messiah 
had come (Jn 14-4 7”, Mt 164 21%). Others less 
instructed talked wildly as if Elijah had descended, 
or the Baptist had risen (Mk 64:35, Mt 16% LS OE: 
some prophet of local tradition or expectation had 
appeared (Jn 7”, Mt21"!). Doubtless the multitudes 
that hung around Him were very mixed crowds. 
Vanity and selfishness mingled with their, motives. 
They loved display. They desired a succession of 
palpable benefits. Some had political aims or 
ambitions. The majority failed to appreciate the 
renunciation and pure spirituality of the Teacher. 
And few were able to sustain the devotion of their 
higher moments. To Jesus it was often a relief to 
find a place of solitude for meditation and prayer. 
Yet He acknowledged the true instinct of the un- 
tutored worshipper (Mt 21%), And it is to the 
honour of human nature to remember that the 
common people heard Him gladly (Mk 12”), and 
that not the nation at large, but the constituted 
authorities and their tools—a suspicious officialism, 
a proud and jealous priesthood—rejected the true 
Leader and Lord of men, the Shepherd and Bishop 
of souls. See, further, artt. AMBITION and GLORY. 
R. Scott. 

FAMILY.—1. Membership.—Jewish family life, 
while having many points in common with that of 
the Gentiles, was marked by a higher standard of 
purity, the avoidance of infanticide, and the con- 
demnation of the selfish cruelty that in human 
sacrifice gave the fruit of the body for the sin of 
the soul (Mic 67). The father was the head of the 
house, exercising restrictive authority over the 
wife, having complete disposal of the children, 
and giving his name to the family inheritance. 


Although living for years in another locality, he 
was regarded and registered as belonging to the 
place of his ancestral origin (Lk 24). 

The wife, as being legally the purchased posses- 
sion of her husband, was under dalek Gee Sulah 
to her baal, or rightful possessor. Hence the land 
of Israel could be called the bé%ah of Jehovah 
(Is 624). Betrothal (Mt 1'8), asa covenant, was equi- 
valent to marriage ; it prevented the woman from 
being married to any other man until she had 
received a writing of divorcee. Among the duties 
of the wife, apart from the maternal charge of the 
family, was the daily preparation of the bread 
(Mt 24#"), and the carrying of water from the village 
fountain (Jn 4”). The desire fot male children 


was universal (Jn 16°), as, these preserved the 
name and upheld the interests and rights of the 
family, and in due time enlarged its circle by 
bringing in daughters from other households. The 
pre-eminence of the father carried with it a corre- 
sponding responsibility of watching over the life 
and honour, the rights and welfare of his family. 
See artt. DIvoRcE, MARRIAGE. 

2. References to the family.—It was out of such 
relationships that Christ drew examples that were 
familiar to all, when He spoke of fathers who knew 
how to give good gifts to their children (Lk 11), 
of sons who obeyed or disobeyed the father’s 
command (Mt 2173); and when, beyond the attach- 
ments of unselfish devotion fostered by the sacred 
Institutions of the family, He set the higher claim 
of what was due to Himself from His disciples 
(Mt 10%). The Lord’s Prayer was a transtfiguration 
of the family relationships. 

3. Religion in the family.—It was especiaily in 
the superiority of its religious training that the 
| Jewish home differed from the family life of the 

Gentiles. See artt. BoyHoop, CHr~pHoop. 
G. M. MACKIE. 
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FAMILY.— 
1. Jesus as the member of a family. 
2, Teaching of Jesus on the family, 
(a) Marriage. 
(5) Position of women. 
(c) Filial obedience. 
(d) The family and the Kingdom of God. 

1. Whatever be the force of the phrase ‘the 
brethren of the Lord’ (see article 8.v.), 1t is evident 
that Jesus took His place as a member of a human 
family in the fullest sense of the word. Such was 
the impression of His fellow-townsmen who saw 
Him in His daily life. The reticence of the Gospels 
about the childhood of Christ is in itself an indica- 
tion that there was nothing which so differed from 
the ordinary family life of a Jewish household ts 
to create a special tradition about His early years. 
It was not till a later age had forgotten the com- 
pleteness with which the Lord identified Himself 
with human conditions that there appeared the 
 eoacg attempts of the Apocryphal Gospels to 

reak the silence of their Canonical prototypes. 
In the one authentic account of any event in the 
boyhood of Jesus (Lk 2*°*!), received perhaps from 
the Virgin herself (see Ramsay, Was Christ born 
at Bethlehem? ch. iv.), He is seen to be as others 
‘among their kinsfolk and acquaintance.’ For the 
rest we only know that ‘the moral perfections of 
God were being translated into those unosten- 
tatious virtues which constitute the dignity and 
the happiness of a human home’ (Dale, Laws of 
Christ for Common Life, xi.). 

When we come to the history of the Ministry, 
two stages can be discerned in the change which 
eame over the relations between Jesus and His 
earthly kinsfolk. (1) The calling of the first dis- 
ciples, narrated in Jn 1, did not lead at once to 
the withdrawal of the Lord from His family. His 
mother was present with Him at the marriage at 
Cana, and after that event He went down with her 
and His brethren to Capernaum and made a short 
stay there (Jn 2”, cf. Mt 46). (2) But when the 
Apostolic band was complete and the work of 
training them began in earnest, then He sub- 
ordinated the claims of His family to the higher 
claims of His mission, and no longer lived con- 
tinually in the home of His youth. Immediately 
after ihe final choice of the Twelve occurred the 
incident near Capernaum, when those from His 
house (of zap’ airod) went out to stop Him from 
preaching, under the impression that He was mad; 
shortly afterwards His mother and His brethren 
try to call Him away, apparently for a similar 
reason (Mk 3”). From this it may be gathered 
that they were now living at Capernaum. From 
Mk 6? it has been mistakenly concluded that they 
were still living at Nazareth, but the verse plainly 
draws a distinction between them and His sisters 
(named, ace. to Epiphan. Her. lxxviii. 9, Salome 
and Mary), who, either hecause they were married, 
or for some other reason, had settled down in their 
native town. Some have supposed that when the 
Lord left His family He dwelt in a house of His 
own in Capernaum. The Gospel of St. Matthew, 
it is true, speaks in a vague way of ‘the house 
(910 28 131-36 1725), but a comparison Ola ees oe 
with the corresponding passage in Lk 5” shows 
that it is not a house of Jesus which is meant. 
After leaving the family home, when He entered 
into a city, He depended on the hospitality of His 
friends. It was this literal homelessness which 
drew from Him the saying recorded in Mt 8” || Lk 
98 ; for it is unnecessary to give these words, with 
Augustine and others, a figurative sense. It is not 
possible to discover the precise moment at which 
they were uttered, as the two Evangelists give 
them in different connexions, but they must belong 
to the period when the total failure of His kindred 
to understand His mission had made it impossible 
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for Him to dwell with them any longer. The 
position given to them by St. Luke is the more 
probable, According to him, they were pronounced 
as the Ministry was entering upon its last stage 
(ef. Lk 9°). Now in Jn 7-7 the Lord’s ‘ brethren’ 
are found arguing with Him as if He still lived 
with them, ‘The incident there alluded to took 
place just before the Feast of Tabernacles in the 
second year of the Ministry. From this we may 
accept the conclusion suggested by St. Luke’s 
order, that the Lord’s home was leéed against 
Him towards the end of the Ministry, rather than 
near its beginning, as the position given to the 
saying in St. Matthew might imply. Perhaps it 
is not without significance that in the next chapter 
of St. Luke is introduced another home, that of 
Lazarus and his sisters at Bethany, in which the 
Lord was an honoured guest. 

The reconciliation which the Lord’s Passion won 
for all mankind was first reflected among His own 
kinsmen after the flesh. We cannot suppose that 
His mother had ever been parted from Him in 
any absolute sense, and after His resurrection His 
brethren also cast in their lot with those who 
believed in Him. According to the tradition 
which St. Paul received, the Lord Himself ap- 
peared to James (1Co 15’). This moment was 
probably but the last in a series during which the 
surrender to the claims of Jesus had been steadily 
replacing previous unbelief. Such at least was 
the interpretation of later days, when the story 
was told that beneath the Cross (or even at the 
Last Supper, ace. to the version of Jerome, de Vir. 
Illus., quoting the Gospel of the Hebrews) James 
swore that he would neither eat bread nor drink 
wine till the Lord rose from the dead. With his 
conversion came that of the other brethren, and 
they with the Virgin are found at the opening 
of the Acts (1) among those who were waiting 
for the fulfilment of the promise of the Spirit. 
Thus the earthly family of Christ fittingly finds 
its place in the foundations of His spiritual family. 

2. In the teaching of Christ, although the word 
‘family’ does not occur, yet the institution is 
everywhere presupposed and its laws emphasized, 
as it is also connected with the first miracle re- 


corded in the Fourth Gospel. 
which family life turns is marriage, and this sub- 
ject holds a unique place in the teaching of Christ. 
On all other social topics He left no particular 


(a) The pivot on 


detailed instructions, but only general rules. On 
marriage His words are distinct and afford specific 
guidance about details. He lays it down that 
monogamy is not the result of any code of law, but 
a primal fact instituted ‘in the beginning’ (Mt 19°). 
True marriage rests ultimately upon a spiritual 
basis, the physical aspect is but an accident. 
This is implied in the answer to the Sadducees 
(Mk 12)87). No human law, not even though it 
have the sanction of the name of Moses, can alter 
this. The possibility of ground for divorce is con- 
fined to the case of one offence (or even abolished 
altogether, if we regard the exceptive clauses in 
Mt 192 and 5 as later glosses on the Lord’s words ; 
see Wright, Synopsis of Gospels, on Mk 10", and 
ef. artt. ADULTERY, Drvorcr, and MARRIAGE). 
(b) The attitude of Jesus towards marriage was 
necessarily reflected in His treatment of women. 
In spite of all that can be urged to the contrary, 
it is clear that contemporary Judaism assigned to 
women a position far inferior to that of men. The 
tendency was rather to fall away from than to 
advance upon the standpoint of the OT. There 
woman is often found in a prominent and honour- 
able place (e.g. Miriam, Nu 122; Deborah, Jg 44; 
Bathsheba, 1 Kx 1), but the days were now approach- 
ing when it could be said that he who talked with 
a woman was qualifying for Gehenna (Pirke Aboth, 
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ed. Taylor, p. 29), an expression in which Judaism 
contrasted unfavourably even with the low estimate 
of women current among the Greeks (cf. Aristotle, 
Poetics, 15; Nic. Eth. vii. 7). In the treatment 
which Christ accorded to women is found the very 
antithesis of this harshness. This is sometimes 
(e.g. Jn 24) obscured in the EV by the employment 
of ‘woman’ as a rendering of yiva, a translation 
which is far from reproducing the respectful tone 
of the Greek. Jesus readily accepted the help of 
women, an aspect of the Ministry on which St. 
Luke seems to desire to lay special stress (cf. 
Plummer, Internat. Crit. Com. on ‘St. Luke,’ 
Introd. p. xlii). He gave them equal rights with 
their husbands, implying that as far as divorce 
was lawful at all, a wife might put away a hus- 
band as much as a husband a wife, a doctrine 
tolerated rather than accepted by His countrymen. 
A like care to secure justice for women appears In 
the narrative preserved in Jn 8, This story, 
whether Apostolic or not, certainly reflects the 
teaching of Jesus by inferring that in such moral 
downfalls the crime is not always to be imputed 
to the woman alone. 

(c) In another region of family ethics—the sphere 
of filial duty—our Lord again attacked contem- 
porary Jewish conventions. Nominally, filial obedi- 
ence was exalted to a high place by the teachers 
of the day, but in practice it might be reduced to 
a mere shadow by such vows as those alluded to 
in Mk 7". By sweeping away the sophistries with 
which these vows were defended, Jesus made 

arental claims absolute and inviolable. 

(d) The family and the Kingdom of God.—Not 
only is life in a family the normal life of a disciple, 
as pictured in the Gospels, but the family supplies 
the analogy by which men are led to the better 
understanding of the Kingdom of God. In the 
First Gospel especially we constantly see on the 
throne of the Kingdom the ‘Father who is in 
the heavens,’ while the ideal of the citizens is to 
be His true ‘sons.’ This aspect of the Kingdom 
is made familiar to all Christians by the Lord’s 
Prayer. In its clauses are represented successively 
all the integral elements in the relations of a 
father to his children, the reverence and obedience 
which he expects from them, the support, for- 
bearance, and protection which he extends to 
them (cf. Robinson, Church Catechism Explained, 
ch. u.). The exclusion from the Kingdom, which 
results when they are lost, is exhibited in the 
parable of the Prodigal Son. 


This fundamental conception erects an insuperable barrier 
between the teaching of Jesus and those varieties of Socialism 
which aim at the abolition of the traditional form of the family, 
which rests on the assumption that marriage is a life-long 
obligation. ‘An association terminable at the will of either 
party’ (Morris and Bax, Socialism) is diametrically opposed to 
the Gospel doctrine. Christian Socialism, if it is to be true to 
the will of Christ, must work for the removal, not of the family, 
but of those forces which are injurious to its perfect: develop- 
ment. But this does not make it impossible for circumstances 
to arise in the lives of particular individuals which demand the 
postponement of family claims to those of the Kingdom of God. 
It is implied in Mk 105. that the Twelve had put the following 
of Christ before the claims of home, and the reply which the 
reminder of this drew from Jesus makes it clear that the Chris- 
tian must not draw back eyen from this if his own special call 
requires it. It is noteworthy that the First and Second Gospels 
seem to shrink from including the wife among the objects 
which are to be renounced, but both in the parallel passage 
here and elsewhere St. Luke inserts this also (cf. Mt 1037 with 
Lk 146), The disciple is to ‘hate’ domestic claims if there is 
any danger that they may lessen the reality of his service, as 
comes to pass when ‘not only have we family and friendship, 
but also these have us’ (Martensen). But such a conflict of 
claims can arise in the eyes of Christ only when devotion to 
home ties is drtp tué. If a man cannot combine surrender to 
the bidding of the Gospel with the love of a wife, then he is right 
to remain unmarried (Mt 1912). This is far from the exaggera- 
tion which sets up an irreconcilable difference between the love 
of God and the love of home. In the life of Christ Himself the 
two appear in their right proportions. For the correct view is 
not that of Tertullian, who saw in such passages as Lk 819-21 g 
censure of the mother and brethren of Jesus for their anxiety 


| about Him (adv. Mare. iv. 19; 


de Carne Christi, vii.), but 
rather that of Bengel: ‘Non spernit matrem, sed anteponit 
Patrem.’ Ma 
LITERATURE.—Westcott, Social Aspects of Christianity ; Pea- 
body, Jesus Christ and the Social Problem, ch. iii. ; Shailer 
Mathews, The Social Teaching of Jesus, ch. iv. ; Gore, The 
Sermon on the Mount, pp. 68-73 (for the teaching on marriage) ; 
Harnack, What is Christianity ¢ Lect. v. (Eng. tr.); Stalker, 
Imago Christi, ch. ii. C. T. DIMONT. 


FAMINE.—Thoug!: the general fertility of Pale 
stine is frequently alluded to in the Bible, yet the 
country was, as we know, by no means free from 
the danger of famine, whether brought about by 
drought or by the devastations of locusts and other 
pests, or by the destructive hand of man. Our 
Lord refers to the familiar instance of famine in 
the days of Elijah (Lk 4%). In order to illustrate 
the truth that no prophet is best received in his 
own country, He reminds His hearers that Elijah 
was at that time sent not to one of the many 
widows in Israel, but to the widow of Sarepta in 
the territory of Sidon. 

In the parable of the Prodigal Son, it was ‘a 
mighty famine’ (Ads icxupd) in the land of his 
distant exile that helped to bring the wanderer 
to his senses (Lk 154). He had squandered all his 
patrimony by the time it arose, and in his distress 
he had to seek a living by feeding swine. Even 
thus, food was so scarce with him that ‘he would 
fain have been filled with the husks that the swine 
did eat.’ 

Lastly, in the eschatological discourses of our 
Lord recorded by the Synoptists (Mt 247, Mk 13°, 
Lk 2111), ‘famines in divers places’ are included 
among the signs of the end. In St. Luke’s account 
they are joined with pestilences, and in all three 
accounts with earthquakes. This portion of the 
prophecy at all events seems clearly to refer in 
the first instance to the approaching destruction of 
Jerusalem by Titus (A.D. 70), and only in a second- 
ary sense, if at all, to the final end of all things. 
Josephus (BJ vy. and VI.) again and again tells 
us that famine and pestilence were the terrible 
accompaniments of the city being taken by the 
Roman army ; and these were no doubt in great 
measure due to its crowded state on account of 
the many pilgrims who had come up to keep the 
Passover. C. L. FELTOE. 
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FAN.—The fan ("7 mizreh, the mriov of Mt 
3” and Lk 3!) was an implement used in the 
winnowing of grain (Is 30% [where it is mentioned 
along with the nm rahath, EV ‘shovel’]). It was 
either a wooden shovel (Hastings’ DB i. 51*; 
Smith, DB i. 31; van Lennep, Bible Lands, p. 83) 
or a pitchfork (Hastings’ DB iv. 509%; Eneyc. 
Bibl. i. 84; Mackie, Bible Manners and Customs, 
p. 42). The balance of probability is in favour of 
the latter. 

We get no help from LXX and Vulgate. JXX 
omits the word ; the Vulg. renders by ventilabrum, 
which was, according to some, a shovel (Ramsay, 
Roman Antiquities, p. 482), and, according to 
others, a fork (Smith, Lat.-Eng. Dict. s.v.). Pesh. 
has raphsho’, which means ‘shovel.’ There is, 
however, the significant fact that down to the 
present day two winnowing implements are used 
in Palestine which bear practically the same names 
as those which occur in Is 30% These are the 
midra@ and the raht, and there is no substantial 
reason for doubting that they correspond respec- 
tively to the mizreh and the rahath. The midra, 
which we accordingly identify with the ‘fan’ of 
Scripture, is a simple wooden fork about six feet 
long. It has from five to seven prongs, which are 
set in separately and bound together with e 
wrapping of fresh hide. The natural shrinkage 0: 
the hide renders it a very effective ligature. The 
raht is a wooden shovel about five feet in length. 
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The winnowing of the mixed mass of grain, 
chaff, and short straw produced by threshing is 
begun by tossing it into the air with the midra. 
This process frees most of the chaff and straw, 
which are carried away by the wind (see AGRICUL- 
TURE, p. 40), but a good deal still remains mingled 
with the pile of grain. A second winnowing is 
therefore needed, and for this the rahé is used. 
See also CHAFF. ? 


LireraturE.—On the meaning of Christ’s winnowing-fan see 
Seeley, Ecce Homo, ch. vi. HuGH DUNCAN. 


FARM.—See AGRICULTURE, and HUSBANDRY. 
FARTHING.—See Money. 


FASTING.—In the time of Christ, fasting ap- 
| saaies to have been a prominent characteristic of 

ewish piety. The fasts were both public and 
private. Of public fasts only one in the year was 
ordained by the law of Moses, the Day of Atone- 
ment; in Ac 27° it is called simply ‘the fast’ 
(cf. Jos. Ant. XIV. iv. 3; Philo, Vit. Mos. ii. 4; 
Schiirer, HJP 1. i. 322). The four annual fasts, 
established in memory of national calamities and 
referred to by Zechariah (8), had fallen into 
desuetude, and were not revived until after the 
destruction ef Jerusalem by the Romans. The 
late ‘fast of Esther,’ on the 13th of Adar (Est 9%}, 
ef. 4°16), was not at this time observed. But oeca- 
sional public fasts were ordered from time to time 
during seasons of drought and public calamity. 
They were held on the second and fifth days of the 
week, — Monday and Thursday, — because Moses 
was believed to have gone up Mt. Sinai on a Thurs- 
day and to have returned on a Monday. They 
always began on the second day, so that a three 
days’ fast would fall on the second, fifth, and second 
—Monday, Thursday, Monday (see Didache, viii. ; 
Const. Apost. vii. 23; Epiphan. Her. xvi. 1). 
Apart from these public occasions, however, many 
individuals were in the habit of imposing extra 
fasts upon themselves (Lk 2°’, cf. Jt 8°) ; and some, 

articularly among the Pharisees, fasted on Mon- 
Saye and Thursdays all the year round (Lk 18”; 
Lightfoot and Wetstein, ad loc.). Religious teach- 
ers, moreover, were apparently accustomed to lay 
down rules about fasting for the guidance of their 
disciples (Mk 28, Mt 9'4, Lk 5%). The ‘frequent 
fasts’ of the Jews are alluded to by Tacitus (Hist. 
v. 4); and Josephus, speaking of the spread of 
Jewish customs among the Gentile cities, men- 
tions fasting (c. Apion. ii. 40; cf. Tert. ad Nat. 
i. 13). Among thé Romans a mistaken idea 
seems to have been cnrrent that the Jews fasted 
on the Sabbath (Sueton. Aq. 76). 

The manner of fasting differed according to the 
degree of strictness of the fast. Thus, on less 
strict fasts, while abstinence from food and drink 
from sunrise to sunset was enjoined, washing and 
anointing were still permitted. The strictest fast, 
however, lasted from one sunset till after the next, 
when the stars appeared ; and during these hours 
not only food and drink, but washing, anointing, 
and every kind of agreeable transaction, even 
salutations, were prohivited (Schiirer, 1. i. 119; 
Edersheim, Life and Times, i. p. 663, Temple, 
pp. 297-300). Fasting was generally practised in 
an ostentatious manner; on this point the testi- 
mony of Mt 6'6 is confirmed by the Mishna. 

Passing on to consider the attitude of Jesus 
towards fasting, we remark that, while on the 
one hand there is no reason to doubt that He 
observed the prescribed public fasts, and while He 
may even have undertaken a voluntary fast of 
forty days at the commencement of His ministry 
(Mt 42; but see art. ASCETICISM), yet, on the 
other hand, it is evident that neither by practice 


nor by precept did He lay any stress on this form 
of devotion. His ordinary mode of life was so un- 
ascetic as to bring on Him the reproach of being 
a ‘gluttonous man and a wine-bibber’ (Mt 111, 
Lk 7*). In His teaching He directly alluded to 
fasting only twice. The passages are as follow : 

(a) Mt 6°"8. Here voluntary fasting is presup- 
posed as a religious exercise, but the disciples are 
warned against making it an occasion for a parade 
of piety. ‘Thou, when thou fastest, anoint thy 
head, and wash thy face; that thou appear not 
unto men to fast, but unto thy Father which is 
in secret.’ Jesus thus sanctions fasting, but only 
as the genuine expression of a devout and contrite 
frame of mind. Its whole value depends on the 
purity and sincerity of the motive with which it is 
undertaken. As for the pretentious externalism 
of the Pharisees, that has its own reward. 

(6) Mi 26) Mt 97, hk. 5, oIn reply. te 
the question of the disciples of John and of the 
Pharisees, Jesus deliberately refuses to enjoin 
fasting on His followers. Alluding to a Rabbinic 
ordinance that all mourning be suspended during 
the marriage-week, He says that fasting, which is 
a sign of mourning, would be inconsistent with the 
Joy which ‘the children*of the bride-chamber’ 
experience ‘while the bridegroom is with them.’ 
But He adds that the days of bereavement are 
coming, and then the outward expression of sor- 
row will be appropriate’ enough: Here, as in the 
Sermon on the Mount, Jesus certainly sanctions 
fasting as a form through which emotion spon- 
taneously seeks expression. But to the form 
itself He attaches very slight importance. This 
is brought out clearly in the succeeding parables 
of the Old Garment and the Old Wineskins. It is 
futile to graft the new liberty of the gospel on to 
the body of old observances and practices, and yet 
more futile to attempt to force the whole new 
system within the ancient moulds. The new 
eel must manifest itself in new forms of its own. 
Nevertheless, while Jesus seems to suggest that 
the Jewish regulations are not in harmony with 
the Christian spirit, He can sympathize with the 
prejudice of conservatives who still cling tena- 
ciously to the custom of their fathers. ‘No man 
also having drunk old wine straightway desireth 
new: for he saith, The old is good. 

The allusions to fasting in Mk 9° and Mt 177! are 
corruptions of the text; for similar combinations 
of prayer and fasting see To 12°, Sir 34°6, Lk 2°7, 
The second Logion of the Oxyrhynchus fragment 
discovered in 1897 commences with the words, Aéyec 
"Inaots, éav ph vnorevonre Tov Kbomov, ov ui etipnre Thy 
Bacihelay rod Geos. Here, however, the fasting 
spoken of is obviously metaphorical. Another 
reference to fasting occurs in the fifth of the 
New Sayings of Jesus, published by Grenfell 
and Hunt in 1904, but the Logion is ‘ broken 
beyond hope of recovery’ (op. cit. P: 18 f.). 

On the general bearings of this subject see 
art. ASCETICISM. F. Homes DUDDEN. 

FATHER, FATHERHOOD.—The one subject on 
which Jesus claimed to have unique and absolute 
knowledge was the Father (Mt 11”). Yet, in say- 
ing this, He evidently did not mean that He knew 
all that God knows. He confessed or implied 
that His knowledge was limited (e.g. Mk 13°, Mt 
92. 2); and the very fact that He looked up to 
God as His God is sufficient evidence that, by 
knowledge of the Father, He did not mean com- 
prehension of the Infinite. The record of His life 
and teaching makes it plain that His unique 
knowledge of God was knowledge of the Divine 
character and purpose. This was the sphere in 
which He lived ei moved and had His conscious 
being. This was the sphere of His revelation, 
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In setting forth Jesus’ conception of the Father- 
hood of God, we shall consider (1) the use of the 
name ‘Father’; (2) the meaning of Fatherhood ; 
(3) the Fatherhood of God in the Fourth Gospel ; 
(4) the place of Fatherhood in the teaching of 
Jesus; and (5) Jesus’ conception of God compared 
with that of the OT and of His contemporaries. 

4. Use of the name ‘ Father’ by Jesus.—The first 
recorded sentence of Jesus (Lk 2”), and that which 
was probably the last (Lk 23%), both contain the 
name ‘Father.’ The boy of twelve felt an inward 
constraint to be engaged in the things of His 
Father, and twenty years later, expiring on the 
cross, it was into the hands of His Father that He 
commended His spirit. Throughout His ministry 
His use of this name is what we might expect 
from the scene which St. Luke records from His 
boyhood. ‘The child is father of the man.’ When- 
ever the personal relation between Him and God 
is Pirolcad: Jesus employs no name but ‘ Father,’ 
if we except a single passage where He quotes 
from the 22nd Psalm (Mk 15%). In each of the 
five prayers where the words of Jesus are given, 
He addresses God as ‘ Father’ (Mt 112-27 26% #2, Lk 
2334. 48) s and in the longest of these, which includes 
only three verses, the name is repeated five times 
(Mt 11°27), When speaking of God in the third 

erson, Jesus refers to Him once as ‘the Great 
<ing’ (Mt 5%), and once as ‘ Lord of the harvest’ 
(Mt 9°8); but in almost every case He uses the 
name ‘God’ or the name ‘Father.’ He never 
employs such circumlocutions as ‘the Blessed 
One’ and ‘Holy One,’ and never uses abstract 
designations such as ‘Place,’ all of which were 
common in the synagogue. It is significant to 
compare with this usage that of Philo, whose 
commonest titles of God are abstract (e.g. 7d dv, 76 
dvrws bv, Td mpds adynOuvdy dv, 6 dv—Drummond, Philo 
Judeus, ii. 20). The name by which Jesus Him- 
self addressed God was also the name which He 
put on the lips of His disciples. It was their 
privilege to share His communion with God (Mt 
6° 239). 

2. The Meaning of Fatherhood.—What Jesus 
meant by the term ‘ Father’ is to be learned both 
from His words and from His life. From His 
words we infer that He chose this term to describe 
the character of God. Thus He teaches that, as 
it is the very nature of a father to give good gifts 
to his children, so it is the very nature of God to 
give His good things to those who ask Him (Mt 
74, Lk 11). Earthly fathers, though evil, give 
to their children ; much more will God give, who is 
absolutely and unchangeably good (Mk 108). He 
is ready to bestow the Kingdom of heaven upon 
the pos in spirit, and to give the vision of Himself 
to the pure in heart (Mt 5*5); that is to say, He 
gives the best He has to any who will receive it. 
And even upon those who will not receive the 
best, He bestows much ; for He maketh His sun to 
rise on the evil, and sendeth rain on the unjust 
(Mt 5%). Jesus exhorts His hearers to have this 
spirit in order that they may become sons of the 
heavenly Father and share His perfection (Mt 
5°). Accordingly the term ‘Fatherhood’ de- 
scribes what God is in Himself. It does not 
concern merely or chiefly His relation to men, 
but it declares His very spirit, that which lies 
behind all relationships. 

The story of the Lost Son perfectly interprets 
Jesus’ conception of Fatherhood (Lk 151-82), The 
lost son does not stand for a lost Israelite merely, a 
fallen member of the theocratic people, but repre- 
sents the simner, whether Jew or Gentile. For, in 
the first place, the parable was spoken to justify 
Jesus’ reception of publicans (Lk 15! 2), and pub- 
licans were rated as no better than Gentiles (Mt 
18”); and, in the second place, the conclusion of 


Jesus in the parables of the Lost Sheep and the Lost 
Coin, which are manifestly parallel to that of the 
Lost Son, is perfectly general. He there declares 
that there is joy in heaven over one sinner who 
repents (Lk 15%"). Therefore, when Jesus, in the 
story of the Lost Son, says that the father watched 
and longed for his son’s return, and welcomed him 
at last with kisses and a joyful feast, He teaches 
that the Fatherhood of God is essential, and there- 
fore a fact of universal significance. It is in keep- 
ing with this when Jesus, addressing the mud(ti- 
tudes as well as His disciples, said to all who heard 
Him, ‘Call no man your father on earth: for one 
is your Father, who is in heaven’ (Mt 23+ *). If we 
had more of the addresses of Jesus to the multi- 
tudes, we should probably have more instances of 
this same usage. 

Again, the very life of Jesus shows what He 
meant by the Fatherhood of God, for He surely 
felt that the spirit of this Fatherhood was mani- 
fested through Him. He portrayed His own atti- 
tude towards the lost when He drew the picture of 
the father and his lost son. His brotherhood in- 
terpreted the spirit of the Divine Fatherhood. But 
the brotherhood of Jesus describes what He was. 
He did not simulate brotherliness. It was by the 
very necessity of His holy and loving will that He 
was the friend of sinners. It is impossible, there- 
fore, to suppose that, in His thought, the Father- 
hood of God was something less than essential, a 
figure setting forth His gracious relationship to 
certain favoured people. As His own love flowed 
out to men irrespective of all merely outward cir- 
cumstances, and as He believed that He knew theo 
Father and was in harmony with His will, He 
must have believed that God loves men irrespective 
of all outward circumstances ; in other words, that 
His Fatherhood is essential, and hence of universal 
significance. 

It is true that Jesus considered Himself sent to the lost sheep 
of the house of Israel, and that He confined His labours chiefly 
to them; but it is equally true that this was solely a matter of 
order. He told the Canaanitish woman that the children should 
be fed jirst (Mk 727), which plainly suggests that the gospel was 
for all, but that for some reason it was to be offered first to the 
Jews. Moreover, He granted the woman’s request, though Ho 
thus spoke ; and in no case did He turn a Gentile away empty 
who came to Him for help. He healed a Samaritan leper (Lk 
1718), and the servant of 1 Gentile centurion (Mt 818). There is 
a bigs ea that they were less dear to Him than were the 

We conclude, therefore, both from the words and 
the life of Jesus, that He called God our Father, 
not because God created us,—a view common in 
Philo,—or because He rules over us, or because of 
the covenant which He made with Abraham, but 
simply and only because He lovesus. The abstract 
statement that ‘God is love’ (1 Jn 48) is a truc 
interpretation of the word ‘Father’ as used by 
Jesus. 

3. The Fatherhood of God in the Fourth Gospel. 
—The Fatherhood of God is more conspicuous in 
John than in the Synoptics, the word ‘Father’ 
occurring about 90 times as against 5 in Mark, 17 
in Luke, and 45 in Matthew. Here also, as in the 
Synopties, the word is found only on tho lips of 
Jesus, with the exception of three passages where 
the author speaks from his own Christian point of 
view (Jn 1'* 87 135), and one passage in which he 
attributes his Christian usage to the Baptist (3%). 

: The new feature of the subject in the Fourth 
Gospel is the emphasis laid on the universality of 
Fatherhood, Thus it is the world (xdcmos) which 
God 18 represented as loving up to the point of the 
highest sacrifice (Jn 3%). It is all men whom 
Jesus will draw unto Himself (12"). In offering 
life to a Samaritan, Jesus feels that He is accom- 
plishing the Father’s will (4%), and a visit of 
certain Greeks brought before His soul the vision of 
& great harvest for the Kingdom of God (1220-24)5 
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Still more noticeable, and more divergent from 
the earlier usage, is the employment of ‘ Father’ 
in an absolute sense. The extent of this usage in 
John is not altogether clear. In the conversation 
with the Samaritan woman, Fatherhood is plainly 
universal : ‘The hour cometh and now is when the 
true worshippers shall worship the Father in spirit 
and truth : for such doth the Father seek to be his 
worshippers’ ; ‘ Believe me, the hour cometh when 
neither in this mountain nor in Jerusalem shall ye 
worship the Father’ (Jn 42-33), Another passage 
which admits of no doubt is Jn 20° ‘Tam not yet 
ascended to the Father. But go to my brethren 
and say to them, I ascend to my Father and your 
Father, and my God and your God.’ It is quite 
clear that the word ‘ Father’ in the first clause is 
unlimited ; for, in the later clauses, He who is here 
called ‘the Father’ is called by Jesus ‘my Father 
and your Father.’ Two other cases of what ap- 
pears to be the same use of the word are Jn 627: 48, 

In about one quarter of the passages where God 
is called ‘Father,’ He is so called in reference to 
Jesus, and the language is ‘my Father’ (e.g. Jn 
216 517 6%). Since, now, there are some passages in 
which the absolute sense of ‘ Father’ is required, 
and since in the majority of the other passages, 
where the expression ‘the Father’ is used, there is 
nothing which requires us to adopt a limited idea 
of Fatherhood, it must be regarded as probable 
that the author always employed the word in an 
unlimited sense when he did not associate a per- 
sonal pronoun with it. Thus the Fourth Gospel 
would place a very striking emphasis on the 
thought that the Fatherhood of God is essential 
and universal. Such emphasis on this point in the 
teaching of John was, of course, made natural b 
the missionary activity of the early Church, which 
had gone forward many years before the Fourth 
Gospel was composed. 

The meaning of Fatherhood in the Fourth Gospel 
is the same as in the primitive tradition. It de- 
scribes the character of God, and is expressed in 
love. It is perhaps probable that the author of 
the Fourth Gospel occasionally used the term 
‘Father’ in a metaphysical sense (1-18), but he 
has put no words on the lips of Jesus which 
require to be taken metaphysically. He often 
represents Jesus as saying ‘my Father,’ but it is 
unquestionable that Jesus would have every man 
address God in just this way. He taught His dis- 
ciples to say ‘our Father,’ which, of course, implies 
that each individual may say ‘my Father.’ When 
Jesus, to comfort His disciples, is represented as 
sending them the message, ‘I ascend unto my Father 
and your Father, and my God and your God’ (Jn 
2017), He does not separate Himself from them by 
claiming a unique relationship to the Father, even 
God, but rather joins Himself closely with them 
by the thought that one and the same Father is 
theirs and His alike, one God the God of both. 
The Fatherhood of God according to Jesus, even 
in the Fourth Gospel, is one and ethical, but His 
appreciation and appropriation of that Fatherhood 
are unique. ; : 

4. The Place of Fatherhood in the teaching of 
Jesus.—In accordance with the fact that the sole 
subject on which Jesus claimed. to possess unique 
knowledge was the character of God, or, as we 
may now say, the Fatherhood of God, we find that 
this truth is central and determinative in all His 
teaching. His conception of the Kingdom of heaven 
was dependent on His conception of the character 
of God. The Kingdom which He wished to see 
come on earth was the Kingdom of the Father (Mt 
6°), a Kingdom in which the will of the Father 
should be done. Therefore the conception of the 
Kingdom of heaven is not the fundamental thought 
of Jesus. Nor was His teaching determined by 


His sense of the imperfections of the Law. These 
imperfections He saw clearly, but not because of a 
critical analysis of the Law such as a philosophical 
student of history might make. He considered 
the Law from above, as one who possessed in Him- 
self a higher standard, a more perfect knowledge 
of the Divine will. His work was, indeed, to fulfil 
the Law, and to establish the Kingdom of God on 
earth; but the inspiring and ruling thought in 
all His work was the truth of God’s Fatherhood. 
What He teaches of man’s relation to God is deter- 
mined by this truth. It is gathered up in the 
thought of sonship. The lost son is to return to 
the Father. His fife is to be one of filial service 
in the Father’s presence. And it is the goodness 
of the Father that draws him back. 

The Fatherhood of God requires that the spirit 
of the religious life shall be love, out of which will 
be born perfect trust. It invites and draws man 
to communion with God, and determines the char- 
acter of his devotion. What Jesus teaches of 
man’s relation to man is also determined by His 
consciousness of the character of God. His morality 
is pees religious. The ethical life of His dis- 
ciples is to be controlled by the fact of their son- 
ship to God. The standard of that life is the very 
quality which constitutes the perfection of God (Mt 
5%). It is one and the same quality that makes 
Him the Father and makes man His son. Thus 
the entire teaching of Jesus is but the interpreta- 
tion of the fact of God’s Fatherhood. This is the 
sun in His heaven which lights and warms the 
broad field of human life. 

5. Jesus’ conception of God compared with that 
of the OT, and with views of His contemporaries.— 
The new revelation which Jesus gave of the char- 
acter of God was put into a term which had long 
been applied to Him in Israel. The first of the 
great prerogatives of the Jewish people which are 
enumerated by St. Paul is the adoption (Ro 94), 
that is, the appointment of Israel to be in a peculiar 
sense God’s son. This thought was derived from 
the OT. God’s message to Pharaoh by Moses in- 
volved a paternal relation to Israel, for Moses was 
to say in God’s name, ‘Israel is my son, my first- 
born’ (Ex 4”). Again, Deuteronomy represents 
Moses as saying to the people, ‘Asa man chasteneth 
his son, so the Lord thy God chasteneth thee’ (Dt 
8° 326); and the Lord says in Hosea that when 
Israel was a child He loved him and called His son 
out of Egypt (Hos 111 1"). In these passages, and 
in a few more, God is thought of as a Father to 
the people of Israel as a whole; and He is the 
Father of Israel because He made them a nation 
and established them by His mighty power (Dt 32"). 
So far His Fatherhood is wholly national. There 
are, however, other passages in which we have an 
individualizing of the thought of Fatherhood. 
Thus the Lord says of the theocratic descendant 
of David, ‘I will be his father, and he shall be my 
son’ (28 74); and the Messianic king puts the 
decree of Jehovah concerning himself in these 
words, ‘Thou art my son; this day have I be- 
gotten thee’ (Ps 27). There is also an individual- 
izing of God’s Fatherhood with reference to other 
yersons, for the Psalter calls Him the Father of 
the fatherless; and His pity for those who fear 
Him is like the pity of a father for his children 
(Ps 68° 103"), Yet in all these passages we see only 
the relation of God to His chosen people, or to a 
yarticular class among them, or to His chosen 
feag. ‘Father’ is a word of relation, not yet a 
description of God’s very character. It marks an 
advance upon that conception of Fatherhood which 
is derived from the fact of creation, but it is still 
far removed from the view of Jesus. The OT 
gave to Jesus the name ‘Father’ for God, but He 
filled it with a new content. ~ 
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When we come dco-wn from the OT to the time 
of Jesus, we find among the Jews a conception of 
God that is far more widely unlike that of the 
eospel, and which by contrast serves to bring out 
the thought of Jesus into strong relief. This Jewish 
conception of God was based on the traditional 
interpretation of the Law, not on the spiritual 
teaching of the Prophets. God was put further 
and further away ; the conception of Him became 
increasingly abstract and transcendental. 


Even as early as the translation of the OT into Greek (3rd 
cent. B.C.) this tendency towards a more abstract conception of 
God is manifest. The translators sought to remove the thought 
that God had come into actual contact with men. They do 
not, with Ex 153, call God a ‘man of war,’ but render the pas- 
sage by ‘the Lord who makes war.’ Moses no longer goes up 
‘to God in the mount,’ as the original reads (Ex 19%), but he 
goes up ‘to the mount of God.’ Moses and those with him did 
not see the God of Israel (Ex 249-10), but they saw the place 
where He stood. 

As in the Greek translation of the OT, so in the Targums of 
Onkelos and Jonathan (1st cent. B.c.) appears the tendency to 
safeguard the holiness of God by removing Him far from men. 
An illustration may be cited from Gn 188. It is said there that 
the heavenly visitants ate of the repast which Abraham had 
provided, but Onkelos changes it to ‘it seemed to him as though 
they ate.’ Such was the method of the Targumists. With the 
removal of God far from men there came to be associated in the 
course of time an-elaborate doctrine of angels—a natural if 
not necessary correlate of the transcendental conception of 
God. 


But though the scribes removed God far from 
eontact with man and the world, their conception 
of Him was unspiritual. 

He is pictured in the Talmud of Jerusalem as a great Rabbi. 
He studies the Law three hours each day, and observes all its 
ordinances. He keeps the Sabbath. He makes vows, and on 
their accomplishment He is released by the heavenly Sanhedrin. 
He also fulfils the injunction to rise up before the hoary head 
(see Gfrorer, Das Jahrhundert des Heils, i. 276; Weber, Jiid. 
Theol.2 pp. 17,18). Thus the external, ceremonial conception of 
religion at last took complete possession of the future world, 
and threw the mesh of its enslavement to the letter even around 
God Himself. The prophet’s spiritual conception of Jehovah 
was lost; the glow of lovingkindness which they beheld in His 
face faded out utterly, and there remained a Being who was 
called ‘the Holy One,’ interesting perhaps to the scribe, but 
whom no one could really love. 

To this conception of God the revelation of His 
Fatherhood by Jesus formed an absolute contrast. 
The scribes put God in the seventh heaven; Jesus 
taught that He is near. The scribes held that He 
is intensely concerned with outward ordinances ; 
Jesus taught that He is full of love, and cares only 
for the heart of man. To the scribal mind God 
was the God of scribes ; to Jesus He was the Father 
of all men. The religious teachers of Jesus’ time 
fell very far below the prophetic conception of 
God ; Jesus rose still further above it. 

For the application of the term ‘father’ to 
Joseph, see artt. BIRTH OF CHRIST and JOSEPH. 

LITERATURE. —The works on NT Theology by Holtzmann 
(H. J.), Beyschlag, Stevens, and Gould; Wendt, Die Lehre 
Jesu; Gilbert, The Revelation of Jesus; Bousset, Die Religion 
des Judenthums ; B. Weiss, Die Religion des NT’; Fairbairn, 
Christ im Mod. Theol. 440 ff. ; Dale in Hapositor. y. vii. [1898] 
56, 150. GEORGE H. GILBERT. 


FATHERS.—The plural of ‘father’ is found in 
14 passages in the Gospels, once (in the Greek) 
with no determining word (Lk 117), twice with the 
article only, ‘the fathers’ (Jn 6° RV 72), and 11 
times with a pronoun: ‘our’ (Mt 23, Lk 1: 72, 
Jn 4° 6"); “your” (Mit 2392) Lik 1147 4890) 649) « 
‘their’ (Lk 6*-%5), With one exception (Lk 117) 
where it means ‘parents,’ as contrasted with 


‘children,’ it is always employed in the sense of | 


‘ancestors,’ 


and the Pseudepigrapha (2 Es 7*°, Ps-Sol 82 919 ete.), 
ani the historical Assyrian texts (Sarrani abi-ia = 
‘the kings my fathers,’ A/B ii, 170, 172, ete.). 

As early as about B.c. 200 the Heb. word ’abdth 
came to have the narrower meaning of ‘distin- 
guished ancestors.’ The long historical review in 
Sir 44-49 opens (Heb.) : 7 


as In innumerable passages in the OT | name applied by Jesus in Jn 142 to the eternal 


(Gn 479, 1 K 118 143! 158 ete.), the Apoerypha | 


Let me now praise godly men, 
Our fathers in their generations. 

The fathers praised are Enoch, Noah, Abraham, 
Isaac, Israel, Moses, Aaron, Phinelias, Joshua, 
Caleb, the Judges, Samuel, Nathan, David, Solo- 
mon, Elijah, Elisha, Hezekiah, Isaiah, Josiah, 
Jeremiah, Ezekiel, Job, the Twelve, Zerubbabel, 
Joshua the priest, Nehemiah. In a sort of ap- 
pendix (49'4-18) are given Enoch (again), Joseph, 
Shem, Seth, Enos, Adam. The Hebrew heading 
of these chapters, ‘ Praise of the fathers of the 
world,’ or, as Cowley and Neubauer render, ‘ Praise 
of the patriarchs,’ cannot be urged, as it may be 
of much later date. The Greek heading rarépwr 
duvos is of more value, as it may be pre-Christian, 
Among these distinguished ancestors or ‘ fathers 
a group of three was early singled out for special 
notice——Abraham, Isaac and Jacob. (God is several 
times described in the OT as ‘ the God of Abraham, 
Isaac and Jacob’ or ‘Israel ’(Ex 3° 16, 1 K 18%, 
1 Ch 2938, 2 Ch 308). In a tradition preserved in 
the Babylonian Talmud (Berak. 16d) it is said: 
‘Only three are called fathers.’ It is assumed that 
Abraham, Isaac and Jacob were ‘ the fathers’ par 
excellence. The group is referred to 5 times in the 
Gospels (Mt 8" 22%, Mk 12%, Lk 13% 20%"), and 
probably, without the names, in one of the passages 
cited above (Jn 72 ‘not that it [cireumcision] is of 
Moses but of the fathers’). The ‘ fathers,’ then, in 
the language of our Lord and His contemporaries, * 
could mean ancestors in general, or the ancestors 
of some particular period, as, for example, the 
wandering in the wilderness (Jn 6°! *:°*), or an- 
cestors of notable piety or renown, more especially 
the three patriarchs who were regarded as the 
founders of the people. 

The thought that the great goodness of some of 
the fathers, especially of Abraham, was helpful to 
their sinful descendants, which found expression 
in the phrase zvkkith ’abéth ‘merit of the tathers’ 
so often met with in the Talmud, can be traced as 
far back as the time of Christ and the Apostles. 
It probably underlies the words of St. Paul: ‘ they 
are beloved for the fathers’ sakes’ (Ro 11°%); and 
evidently lurks in the proud boast of being the 
seed of Abraham or asta of Abraham (Mt 3%, 
Lk 3%, Jn 8*-% ete.). The phrase, however, is 
never met with in the Gospels. The allied belief 
that the holy fathers could effectually intercede 
for their wicked descendants, which is distinctly 
attested in some of the Pseudepigrapha (Syr. Apoc. 
of Bar. 85", Sib. Oracles ii. 330-333), is implied in 
the parable of the Rich Man and Lazarus. The 
rich man in Hades appeals, not to God, but to one 
of the fathers (Lk 16%). Still there is no direct 
mention of their intercession in the Gospels. 

The use of the term ‘fathers’ in the sense of 
‘distinguished teachers of the Law, who prolonged 
the line of tradition’ which has become so widely 
known through the famous Talmudic tractate 
Pirke Abéth or Masseketh Abéth, is unrepresented 
in the Gospels, unless it is alluded to or echoed in 
the title ‘ father’ applied vO 3 living rabbi 
(Mt 23%). 

LITERATURE.—R. H. Charles, Book of the Secrets of Enoch, 
pp. 69-70, note ; Weber, Jiid. Theol. auf Grund des Talmud,2 
etc. 292 ff. ; Schurer, GJ V 3 ii. 317. 
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FATHER’S HOUSE (oikia rod matpés uwov).—The 


home, whither He goes to prepare a place for His 
disciples. To their fear Next they might never 
rejoin Him after the impending separation, He 
answers that in His Father’s house there are many 
abodes (wovai)—a place, therefore, for every one who 
believes in Him. See art. MANSION, 


The expression ocenrs twice elsewhere in the Gospels, with 
reference to the Temple, and in both cases bears an emphatic 
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meaning: (@) In Lk 249 the words iv ros rod TuTpos mov, 
although capable of the translation ‘about my Father’s busi- 
ness {as in AV), are more properly rendered ‘in my Father’s 
house’ (RV). This rendering is supported by the context. See 
BUSINEss. The first recorded utterance of Jesus has an all- 
important bearing on the question of the development of His 
Messianic consciousness. His visit to the Temple, in the dawn 
of manhood, awakened in Him the sense of a peculiarly close 
relation to God, whom He recognized henceforth as His Father. 
(6) In Jn 216 the words which appear in the Synoptic narrative 
as a quotation from the OT (‘It is written, My house shall be 
called,’ etc.) are given as a direct saying of Jesus, ‘Make not 
my Father’s house a house of merchandise.’ The Speaker thus 
declares by what authority He cleanses the Temple. As Son of 
God He has the right of ordering His Father’s house and casting 
out the intruders who have dishonoured it. 


The ‘Father’s house’ of John 14? has been ex- 
plained (on the analogy of the above passages) as 
the heavenly Temple, of which the Temple at 
Jerusalem was the earthly type (cf. Is 61, He 9). 
Apart, however, from the particular difficulty that 
a temple could hardly be described 4s a place of 
uoval, the whole tone of the passage demands a 
simpler explanation. Jesus thinks of the ‘house’ 
as a home, to which He is Himself returning, and 
in which He will be reunited at last with His 
disciples. The expression ‘Father’s house’ has 
already been used implicitly with this larger mean- 
ing in Jn 8*® ‘The servant abideth not in the 
house for ever, but the Son abideth for ever.’ 

Theologically, the passage Jn 14% marks a de- 
parture from ‘the prevailing type of Johannine 
thought. It withdraws into the future that com- 
munion with Christ and participation in His 
eternal life which are elsewhere regarded as 
present realities. It further identifies the rapovcia 
with the coming of Christ to the believer in the 
hour of death (v.%), not (as in the sequel of the 
discourse) with His abiding spiritual presence. 
The divergence, however, does not necessarily 
involve a contradiction. While maintaining that 
Life is given in the present, St. John looks to a 
future in which it will become fully manifest 
(cf. 578: 29 639 ete.). For the believer, as for Christ 
Himself, death is the transition to a larger ‘ glory.’ 

The allusion to the ‘ Father’s house’ is obviously 
figurative, and we cannot even infer from it that 
St. John conceives of the future world under forms 
of space. Such a conception seems, indeed, to be 
debarred by the great declaration (4%) of the 
spiritual nature of God. The essential thought in 
the saying is simply that the believer will enter 
after death into that perfect communion with God 
which is impossible under the conditions of this 
world. In more than one Synoptic passage this 
communion is described by Jesus under the imagery 
of a feast (Mt 26% 8", Lk 145%). This image 
is replaced in the Fourth Gospel by the less vivid 
but more adequate one of a perpetual sojourn with 
the Father in His house. But in both cases the 
image is only the vehicle, necessarily imperfect, of 
the spiritual idea, that the crowning blessedness 
of the believer will consist in nearness to God and 
perfect fellowship with Him. 5 , 

This main idea is combined, in the Johannine 
passage, with several others which serve to render 
it more complete and detinite : (1) The communion 
with God is mediated by Christ, who is Himself 
the Son, and therefore has the right to bring His 
chosen friends into His Father’s house (cf. 8%: 
17%). (2) It will be a lasting communion, not fitful 
and interrupted like that which is granted to us in 
the present. Those who were formerly servants 
will ‘abide in the house for ever,’ like the Son 


Himself. They will not be strangers, tarrying for 
an hour, but will have “oval appointed to them— 
fixed places which they can call their own. (3) The 
emphasis on the ‘many mansions’ would seem to 
suggest that the perfect communion with God does 
not involve a mere absorption in Him. Each life 
will maintain its own identity and receive its 


separate fulfilment. Jesus will be the same in the 
higher world as He was in this, and the disciples 
likewise will find themselves again, and resume 
their fellowship with each other and with Him. A 
certain resemblance can thus be traced between 
the thought of this passage and that of St. Paul in 
2Co5'4. The Apostle anticipates for each believer 
‘a house not made with hands, eternal in the 
heavens,’ which will take the place of the ‘earthly 
house of this tabernacle.’ The saying in the Gospel 
declares that there will be room for all these 
separate mansions within the one ‘ Father’s house.’ 
LITERATURE.—The various commentaries on St. John’s Gos- 
pel, in loco, e.g. Holtzmann, Loisy, Weiss, Bugge, Calmes, 
Godet ; Schrenck, Die johann. Anschawung vom Leben (1898), 
p. 157f.; Grill, Hntstehung des vierten Evangeliwms (1902), p. 
360, etc. ; Titius, Die johann. Anschawung der Seligkeit (1900), 
ch. vi. ; Ker, Sermons, ii. 247 ; Maclaren, Holy of Holies, 12. 
E. F. Scott. 
FATLINGS.—See ANIMALS, p. 63°. 
FAYOUR.—See GRACE and GRACIOUSNESS. 
FEAR (680s, doBotua ; in Mt 84 and Mk 4” ‘ fear- 
ful’ =decés).—41, In many passages in the Gospels 
fear is a motive restraining or compelling action in 
the ordinary course of human relationships. Men 
fear others, and shape their conduct, at least in 
part, by their fears: e.g. Mt 2” (Joseph is afraid to 
return to Judea); 145 (Herod would not put John 
to death because ‘he feared the people’) 21% #; 
Mk 11%, Lk 22? (where the Pharisees ‘fear the 
multitude’); Mk 9%, Lk 9% (the disciples are 
‘afraid to ask’ the meaning of a saying); Mk 1118 
(seribes and Pharisees wished to destroy Jesus, ‘for 
they feared him’); Jn 7% 9” 198 20!9 (men are 
silent or secret ‘for fear of the Jews’). Similar 
passages are Mt 25%, Mk 67 121%, Lk 1971 20” ete. 
This fear sometimes restrains bad men from carry- 
ing out their evil purposes; but quite as often 
turns others aside from the straight path of right. 
2. The Gospels also mention frequently the fear 
which men feel in the presence of what the 
believe to be supernatural or superhuman. This 
is often an accompaniment of the miracles of 
Jesus. It is mentioned of the disciples, at the 
stilling of the tempest (Mk 4*!, Lk 8”), when Jesus 
walked on the sea (Mt 1476, Mk 6°, Jn 61%”), at 
the Transfiguration (Mt 17% 7 and parallels). So 
the people of Judea were afraid when they saw the 
demoniac healed (Mk 5"); so ‘fear took hold on 
all’ when the widow’s son was raised (Lk 71); 
and in the same way the centurion at the cross 
(Mt 2754) and the witnesses of the Resurrection 
(Mt 284 8) were afraid ; cf. also Lk 11%: © 2° 5% ete. 
3. Especially worthy of notice are those passages 
in which Jesus exhorts His hearers not to fear. 
He reassures Jairus when word comes that his 
daughter is dead (Mk 5%, Lk 8°); and Peter when 
the miraculous draught of fishes fills him with a 
sense of sin (Lk 51°); He meets the terror of the 
disciples on the sea with, ‘ It is I, be not afraid’ 
(Mt 1427); and touches them at the Transfigura- 
tion, with similar words (Mt 17’). When He sends 
the disciples out to preach, it is with reiterated 
injunctions against fear. The servants will meet 
with hostility from the enemies of their Lord ; but 
they must face such opposition without fear, ‘for 
there is nothing covered that shall not be revealed’ 
(Mt 10-27). They are to be fearless preachers of 
the gospel, because no hostility of men can prevent 
the triumph of truth. They are not to fear even 
those who can kill the body, for their power is 
strictly limited to the body (Mt 10%, Lk 12%); 
they are to remember God’s thought for the 
sparrows, and to be assured of the greater value of 
the servants of His Kingdom, and so to escape from 
fear (Mt 10%), If they are few in number facing a 
hostile world—a little flock surrounded by wolves 
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—they are to remember the sure purpose of the 
Father and not to be afraid (Lk 12°"). a 

Moral courage is a vital necessity of Christian 
discipleship. The Master is keenly conscious of 
moral paralysis which comes from the fear of 
man. Rev 218 reflects His judgment when it 

oups ‘the fearful’ with ‘the unbelieving and 
“the abominable’ who are cast into the lake of 
fire which is the second death. And in our 
Lord’s teaching faith is the antidote of fear. A 
true knowledge of the Father is the unfailing 
source of moral courage. ‘Acquaint thyself with 
the Father and be delivered from fear’ is the bur- 
den of His teaching. See COURAGE, COWARDICE. 

4 The almost complete absence of direct exhor- 
tation to fear God is a very noticeable feature of the 
Gospels. The fear of God is, indeed, mentioned in 
the Magnificat (Lk 1°), in the parable of the Unjust 
Judge (Lk 18% 4), and by the penitent thief on the 
cross (Lk 23"); but in a direct injunction of Jesus 
only—if at all—in Mt 10°6 and the parallel passage 
Lk 12°. Here, as already mentioned, Jesus is sending 
out the disciples with the exhortation not to fear— 
even those who kill the body. But He adds to the 
negative a positive injunction, ‘Rather fear him 
who is able to destroy both soul and body in hell’ ; 
or, as Lk. puts it, ‘ But I will warn you whom ye 
shall fear: fear him which after he hath killed 
hath power to cast into hell; yea, I say unto you, 
fear him.’ It is most natural to think with the 
majorivy of commentators that God is the object 
of fear in this exhortation; but there are some 
who urge, on the contrary, that the devil is in- 
tended. 

A. B. Bruce (‘St. Matthew,’ in Hapositor’s Gr. Test.) says: 
£Would Christ present God under this aspect in such close con- 
nexion with the Father who cares even for the sparrows? What 
is to be greatly feared is not the final condemnation, but that 
which leads to it—temptation to forsake the cause of God out 
of regard to self-interest or self-preservation. Shortly, the 
counsel is: fear not the persecutor but the tempter, not the 
man who kills you for your fidelity but the man who wants to 
buy you off, and the devil whose agent he is.’ Weymouth (The 
NT in Modera Speech) urges against the reference to God that 
#£oveia (Lk 125) usually denotes ‘delegated authority,’ ‘ power en- 
joyed on sufferunce’; and refers to Lk 2253, Jn 1911, Ac 2618, Col 113, 
and Rev 137 for illustrations of the ascription of power to Satan. 
On the other side Plummer (‘St. Luke’ in Internat. Crit. Com.) 
says: ‘There is little doubt that this refers to God, and not to 
the devil. The change of construction points to this. It is 
no longer ¢oB7byre aro rovrov but rovrov a03870y7e, ‘fear without 
trying to shun,” which is the usual construction of fearing God. 
Moreover, we are not in Scripture told to fear Satan, but to resist 
him courageously,’ 

It may also be urged that the extreme punishment of the 
wicked is nowhere described as an exercise of Satan’s authority. 
Gehenna is ‘the eternal fire prepared for the devil and his 
angels’ into which in Mt 2549. 41 those on the left hand are sent 
by the King. The ultimate ‘destruction’ of wicked men, 
whatever that may actually mean, must be conceived as an act 
of God and as the exercise of His authority ; cf. Mt 214). 41 ‘The 
Lord of the vineyard . . . will miserably destroy those wicked 
men.’ 

5. Looking at the teaching of Jesus as a whole, 
we notice that, while He constantly urges men to 
faith rather than to fear, and to a trust in God’s 
fatherly goodness, such as makes filial love the 
ruling motive of religious life, He does not. alto- 
gether discard the appeal to fear as a motive for 
right conduct. There 1S @ severity of God which 
cannot be ignored. Such parables as the Rich Man 
and Lazarus, the Unmerciful Servant, the Wheat 
and the Tares, and others, whatever interpretation 
we may put upon their details, at least suggest a 
Piine and holy sternness in regard to which men 
8 vould keep a wholesome fear. Nor is it only in 
parables that we find this element of our Lord’s 
teaching. We have inthe Sermon on the Mount 
such passages as Mt 521-30 713. 14 and 1-27. and with 
these we may compare Mt 1120-24 1282 1625. 26 9144 9g24 
one many others. The normal relation of the 
children of God to the Heavenly Father should be 
one of glad confidence and loving obedience. It 


should be ever approaching that perfect love which | 


casts out fear ; but men who are trifling with great 
moral issues have no right, according to the teach- 
ing of Jesus, to this happy emancipation. For 
them fear is wholesome and necessary 5 for God is 
the Holy Father, and persistent defiance of His 
will must be visited with stern and righteous 


doom. 


LITERATURE.—Cremer and Grimm-Thayer, 8.vv. GoBoc, opem 5 
Hastings’ DB, art. ‘Fear’ ; Maclaren, Serm. pr. in Manchester, 
i. 194; Bunyan, she sale Soe ae Christian’s talk with Hope- 
ful after Ignorance was EH. TrrenmAnen. 

FEASTS.—The religious Feasts of the Jews in 
our Lord’s time were not so many as the religious 
Feasts of the Christian Church of to-day as enu- 
merated in the English Book of Common Prayer, 
but they meant very much more in the way of 
outward observance. In the first rank — like 
Christmas, Easter, Ascensiontide, and Whitsun- 
tide—there stood out the three great Feasts of 
Passover, Pentecost, and Tabernacles. Not unlike 
the Holy Days of the Church’s Calendar, com- 
memorating as they do various victories of the 
past, there were the annual Feasts of Dedication 
and of Purim, to which must be added the Feast of 
Trumpets together with its smaller counterpart in 
the monthly Feast of the New Moon. Correspond- 
ing to the Christian Sunday there was the weekly 
Feast of the Sabbath. Of these, Passover, Taber- 
nacles, and Dedication are all specially mentioned 
in the Gospels, as well as the Sabbath, to which 
there are very many references, some merely inci- 
dental and some meant to show that it was our 
Lord’s purpose to free the observance of that day 
from the artificial rules that had grown up about it 
in tradition. The Feasts are most prominent in 
the Fourth Gospel, where they are so mentioned as 
to form a framework into which the events of our 
Lord’s Ministry fall. Three Passovers are there 
recorded: (1) Jn 2%, when our Lord cleansed the 
Temple almost at the beginning of His Ministry ; 
(2) 63, just after the feeding of the 5000; (3) 13! 
(ef. Mt 26, Mk 141, Lk 22!), at the time of the 
Crucifixion and Resurrection. 

It has indeed been contended that the reference to Passover 
in Jn 64 is a mistake, and that really there were only two Pass- 
overs in our Lord’s Ministry, the one at the beginning and the 
other at the end; it has also been contended that there may 
haye been other Passovers, which are not mentioned, and that 
our Lord’s Ministry may have included so many as ten or twelve, 
lasting over 10 or 12 years; but neither of these contentions can 
be made good, and it seems more likely that the record as it 
stands is both accurate and complete (see Turner in Hastings’ 
DB, art. ‘Chronology of NT’). 

Besides these three Passovers, mention is made 
of the Feast of Tabernacles in Jn 72, of the Feast of 
Dedication in Jn 10”, and of some Feast not parti- 
cularized by name in Jn 51. To these St. Luke 
adds mention of an earlier Passover, when our 
Lord was J2 years old and was for the first time (?) 
allowed to accompany Joseph and Mary as they 
went up to Jerusalem year after year for the Feast 
(Lk 241), 

The Feasts of Passover, Pentecost, and Taber- 
nacles were all of them Pilgrimage Feasts, that is 
to say, Feasts at which all male Jews above the age 
of 12 years were required to appear before the Lord 
in Jerusalem, It is noticed in Lk 2" that Joseph 
and Mary were both in the habit of going up to 
Jerusalem for the Passover every year. There was 
no requirement that women should thus attend at 
the Feasts, but Hillel seems to have encouraged the 
practice, and it was adopted by other religious 
women besides Mary (Edersheim, Life and Times, 
vol. i. p, 236). St. Luke in the same passage speaks 
of our Lord as going up at the age of twelve; 
that, too, was in excess of what was required by 
law, but was apparently in accordance with custom 
(so Edersheim, op. cit. p. 235 ; but ef. Schiirer, HP 
II. 1. p. 51, who represents that, strictly speaking, 
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every boy who could walk ought to have attended, 
and that it was only by custom that boys who lived 
at a distance were allowed to wait till their twelfth 
year before going). Attendanee at the Feasts was 
not confined to those who lived within easy reach, 
but Jews came as well from great distances, 


although naturally they could not attend so often 
as three times a year. 


Schurer writes (op. cit. p. 290f.): ‘There was nothing that 
contributed so much to cement the bond of union between the 
dispersion and the mother country as the regular pilgrimages 
which Jews from all quarters of the world were in the habit of 
making to Jerusalem on festival occasions.’ He quotes Philo 
(de Monarchia, ii. 1) as saying: ‘Many thousands of people 
from many thousands of towns made pilgrimages to the Temple 
at every festival, some by land, some by sea, and coming from 
the east and the west, from the north and the south,’ and refers 
to Josephus’ estimate of the number of Jows in Jerusalem at 
ha ae of the Feasts as being so many a9 2,700,000 (BJ v1. 
ix. 3). 

In accordance with this it is definitely stated in 
the Gospels that four times during His Ministry 
our Lord went up to Jerusalem to keep the Fcasts, 
twice for Passover, once for Tabernacles, and once 
for an unnamed Feast. Possibly He went up quite 
regularly three times a year, for the notice that Ie 
was in Galilee shortly before the second Passover 
(Jn 6*) does not preclude the possibility of His 
having gone upa little later. At the frst Passover 
mention is made of His disciples being with Him 
in Jerusalem (Jn 2"-*), evidently having journeyed 
from Galilee with the same purpose as Himself, to 
keep the Feast. Similarly at Tabernacles it is 


stated that His brethren went up from Galilee to 
keep the east (Jn 71°). In all the Gospel references 
to Passover and Tabernacles the impression is given 
of large crowds of Jews in Jerusalem. At the Feast 
of Dedication also our Lord was in Jerusalem, but 
that was eres because His work at that time lay 


close by. He did not go up to Jerusalem on pur- 
pose for it, since no pilgrimages were made except 
at the three great Feasts; but being close at hand 
He liked to mark the occasion by a visit to the 
Temple, and there found a considerable number of 
Jews resident in the neighbourhood who had been 
attracted thither like Himself. See, further, the 
sep. artt. on DEDICATION, PASSOVER, etc. 


As regards the unnamed Feast of Jn 51, it is impossible to 
reach any certainty as to what Feast is intended. If the correct 
reading were 7 fopr#, it would most naturally be the Feast of 
Tabernacles, which was above all the Feast of the Jews (Cheyne 
on Is 3029); but if the article be omitted, as almost. certainly it 
should be, the expression is quite indefinite, and might refer to 
either Tabernacles or Passover or Pentecost, or to any of the 
smaller Feasts. r 

In attempting to decide between these, guidance may first be 
sought from the general sequence of events, so far as it is indi- 
cated by the following notes of time : 

(1) Passover, t.e. March or April, Jn 213, 

(2) A reference to harvest, Jn 4%, 

(3) This unnamed wenet, J on 

4) A second Passover, Jn 64. ay 

ae it appears that the unnamed Feast fell between the inci- 
dent connected with the harvest in Jn 495 and Passover. This 
does not, however, give very much help, because Jn 435 may 
mean either that that was the actual time of harvest or that it 
was four months before harvest, so that it is impossible to tell 
whether the incident there described happened in the month of 
April or in midwinter. If that happened in midwinter, then 
Dedication (Dec.) and Purim (Feb.) are the only Feasts possible 
chronologically ; but if, as is equally likely, that incident 
happened at harvest, then the chronology would admit almost 
anv of the Feasts, either Pentecost-(May), or Trumpets (Sept.), or 
‘Tabernacles (Sept.), or Dedication (Dec.), or Purim (Feb.). Thus 
the setting of the incident is quite indeterminate. In the 
description of the incident itself there are two points that need 
to be noticed. The one is that the introductory words are such 
as to suggest that the only reason for mentioning the Feast ati 
all is to explain our Lord’s presence in Jerusalem,— After these 
things there was a Feast of the Jews, and Jesus went up to 
Jerusalem.’ Since there were only three Feasts at which even 
the strictest Jews went up to Jerusalem, it appears that this 
must be one of those three, 7.e. must be either Passover, Pente- 
cost, or Tabernacles. At the smaller Feasts many of those Jews 
who were in or near Jerusalem would naturally congregate in 
the Temple courts (cf. Jn 1022), but none were in the habit of 
going up on these occasions from other parts of the country. 
‘Accordingly, though Purim may seem suitable in other ways, it 
quite fails to explain the one fundamental fact, our Lord’s visit 
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to Jerusalem, and the same objection lies against all the smaller 

easts. The second point to be noticed is that St. John’s use of 
so vague a phrase in reference to one of the three great Feasts 
can mean only that he was himself unable to recall the exact 
occasion. The events recorded were quite clear in his mind, and 
he remembered that they had happened on one of the occasions 
when our Lord went to Jerusalem to keep the Feasts, but at 
which particular one he could not recall. This being so, it is 
useless to try now to discover the secret from his writings, but 
there is no need to feel disappointment at the absence of infor- 
mation on this point, as if some part of the significance of the 
incident were lost through ignorance of its occasion, for the 
circumstances would not have dropped out of St. John’s memory 
as they did, if they had been essential to the understanding of 
our Lord’s words or actions. See also art. MINistRY. 


C. KE. GARRAD, 
FEEDING THE MULTITUDES.—The Gospels 


give us two accounts of multitudes miraculously 
fed by our Lord. In the first instance (reported in 
Mt 141-1, Mk 6-44, Lk 91217, Jn 6-13) the number 
is given as 5000, exclusive (so Mt.) of women and 
children. In tho second instance (reported in Mt 
15-89, Mk 8!) the number is given as 4000, Mt. 
again adding women and children. 

1. It will be bettor to consider these instances 
separately, and to treat the feeding of the 5000 in 
the light of the first three Gospels. Tho Synoptics 
agree that the place was a desert ono on the east 
side of the Sea of Galilee; and Lk. fixes it at 
Bethsaida Julias (see CAPERNAUM). Mk. and Lk. 
connect the withdrawal to this placc with the 
return of the Twelve and their report, Mt. with 
the execution of John the Baptist. Mk. seems to 
bo correet, since he gives the specific reason that 
they needed rest, which they could not otherwise 
secure. All agree that a vast multitude followed 
them to their place of resort, thus defeating their 
purpose, and that it was the disciples who called 
the attention of Jesus to the needs of the people. 
Jesus then commanded His disciples to provide 
food for the multitude. One feels that He was 
preparing their minds for what He was about to 
do. Their astonishment at His command led them 
to point out the impossibility, if not absurdity, of 
the requirement, since they had but five loaves 
and two fishes. Then follows the astounding order 
to seat the people in groups easily accessible to the 
disciples, the Bloestne of the loaves and fishes, the 
distribution of the meagre supply, the satisfaction 
of the hunger of all, and the gathering up of the 
fragments. 

Attempts have been made to rob this account 
of its miraculous character, the favourite method 
being to assume that the evident determination of 
Jesus to assuage their hunger induced those in the 
vast company who had supplies of food, to share, 
in the spirit of Jesus, with those who had none. 
The difficulty with this explanation is that the dis- 
ciples, who had every opportunity of seeing what 
was done, thought that the multitude was fed 
with the five loaves and two fishes only. Against 
this, neither Mk 6” nor Jn 6% is evidence, as 
Beyschlag will have it (Leben Jesu, i. 330). The 
immediate context in both passages shows that 
both Jesus and the Twelve thought of the trans- 
action as miraculous. Admitting the miracle, 
some have thought to explain it as a miraculous 
satisfaction of hunger with a little, rather than as 
a multiplication of the loaves and fishes. This is 
contrary to the text in all four of the Gospels, 
which unite in saying that twelve baskets of 
fragments were taken up. This would be more 
than there was at the beginning (see art. BASKET), 
thus virtually affirming the multiplication. We 
are shut up, then, to the alternative of regarding 
the account as legendary, or else as a miraculous 
multiplication of their food supply. There are 
some difficulties in the way of believing it mirac- 
ulous. (1) The question of Jesus, ‘How many 
loaves have ye?’ reminds one of the question of 
Elisha (2 K 4”), ‘What hast thou in the house?’ 
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and so suggests an imitation of Elisha’s miracle, as 
in fact the whole process of multiplication suggests 
the miracle of the meal in the jar and the cruse of 
oil of 1 K 1726, (2) The record is a trifle obscure. 
The whole stress is on the loaves, both in the 
gathered fragments, especially in Jn., and in the 
subsequent references of Jesus (see Mk 829), while 
the fish are ignored. (3) Usually, also, when such 
a miracle was performed, the observers are said 
to have been profoundly impressed (see Mk 4% 
52 737), but here no comment follows. (4) Besides, 
it seems to be in contradiction of His avowed pur- 
pose not to give the Jews what would be to them 
a convincing sign. As to all but the last of these 
difficulties, it may be said that they are, in them- 
selves, not serious. The fourth assumes that the 
miracles of healing would not, but that a miracle 
such as the feeding would convince the Jews, and 
so be just the kind of sign the Jews demanded. 
But, in fact, the sign the Jews required and Jesus 
refused to grant was some miracle performed to 
order, and regardless of human need. Such a 
miracle as the feeding lacked these two character- 
istics. It was spontaneous, and it met a human 
want. In favour of the historicity of the miracle 
is the further fact that it is recorded in all the 
Gospels. The tradition was not open to question 
in the mind of any one of the Evangelists. 

2. With regard to the second recorded instance, 
the feeding of the 4000, the case is quite different. 
It is found in but two of the Gospels. Lk. and Jn. 
evidently thought of but a single feeding. It is 
easy to see how the second account might have 
grown out of the first, and the similarities are so 
great as to suggest that it did have its origin there. 
The question of Jesus concerning the number of 
loaves, the remarkable circumstance that a second 
time the disciples had so little food with them, the 
seating of the people on the ground, the distribu- 
tion to the Twelve for redistribution among the 
multitude, the eating until they were filled, the 
gathering of the broken pieces into baskets, are 
suspiciously like the feeding of the 5000. It is 
difficult to see how the disciples, with the memory 
of the feeding of the 5000 fresh in their minds, 
could have questioned Jesus as to the source of 
supply for this second company. And here it is 
that the narrative as given by Jn. sheds light on 
the question under consideration. Jn. betrays the 
fact that the same narrative was ditferently told, 
since he combines elements of both narratives as 
related by Mt. and Mark. Mt. places the second 
feeding on a mountain ; Jn. loeates the feeding on a 
mountain. Jn. and Mt. and Mk. (second instance) 
agree that Jesus proposed the feeding. Wk., 
according to his usual custom of emphasizing the 
teaching as primary, and of making the miracles 
secondary, makes Jesus teach the shepherdless 
sheep out of sympathy, while Mt. makes this 
sympathy prompt Him to heal them, and Lk. 
combines the two; this in the first feeding. In 
the second this sympathy was elicited by their 
hunger. In the second the point of difficulty with 
the disciples (according to Mt. and Mk.), or with 
Jesus (according to Jn.), was not the expense, as in 
the first, but that of securing so much food in a 
desert place. This certainly looks as though Jn. 
had heard both accounts and deliberately under- 
took to combine them into one, or else as though 
the differences in the account of the same story 
led Mt. and Mk. to believe that there were two 
feedings. In any case Lk., by implication, and 
Jn., almost directly, favour the single feeding— 
that of the 5000. The only serious difficulty in 
this elimination of the second feeding is the record 
in Mk 81% 2 (ef. Mt 16%), according to which 
Jesus is made to refer to the two feedings as 
separate events. The denial of the second would 
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make it necessary to affirm that the words of 
Jesus are neeetecde reported. But here Mt. 
is evidently dependent upon the collection of 
narratives by Mk., not Mk. upon the collection of 
sayings made by Matthew. Mt. and Mk. are not 
two independent witnesses. We may not be able 
to account satisfactorily for the misunderstanding 
of Mk. in this case, but his testimony could hardly 
offset that of Jn., unless we were obliged, which 
we are not, to suppose that Mk. got his informa- 
tion on this point directly from Peter. Even if 
this were so, we should have to make our choice 
between Peter and Jn., which, in view of all the 
facts, would turn out in favour of the latter. f 

The significance of the feeding of the multitude 
for the humaneness of Jesus is not less great than 
that of the healings. The power was His, and He 
used it for the good of His fellow-men in whatever 
way was needful for their immediate welfare, and 
for setting an example of helpfulness in the every- 
day affairs of life to His disciples in all the cen- 
turies to follow. 


LITERATURE.—Trench and Taylor on Miracles; Edersheim, 
Life and Times, i. 675ff., ii. 63ff.; Andrews, Life of our Lord 
(1893 ed.], 320ff., 333ff.; Bruce, Training of the Twelve, 118; 
Westcott, Gosp. of St. John, in loc. ~ 
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FEET.—The word occurs frequently in the 
Gospels. Figuratively it has a wide range of 
meaning. It is employed in phrases which express 
worthlessness (‘ to trodden under foot,’ Mt 51%), 
supplication (‘fell at his feet,’ Mk 5” 7”), great 
honour or reverence (Lk 7**4 the woman who 
kissed Jesus’ feet; Jn 117 Mary; Mt 28° ‘held 
him by the feet’), ignorant or blasphemous con- 
tempt (Mt 7° ‘trample under foot’), righteous 
condemnation or rejection (Mt 10% ‘shake dust 
oft feet’), salvation through sacrifice (Mt 188|) Mk 
9 cutting off hand or foot), discipleship (Lk 8* 
cured demoniac sitting at Jesus’ feet; 10°° Mary), 
helplessness (Mt 22° ‘bind hand and foot’), com- 
plete triumph (Mt 22*|/Mk 12%*|| Lk 20% enemies 
of Messianic King put under His feet), absolute 
safety (Mt 4° Lk 4" ‘lest thou dash thy foot 
against a stone’), subjection (Mt 5* earth the 
footstool of God’s feet). In washing the feet of 
the disciples Jesus inculeates lessons of humility, 
mutual service, and the need of daily cleansing 
from sin (Jn 13°). See artt. BASon, Foor. 

Of the feet of Jesus Himself mention is made in 
the NT very frequently. Before His feet suppli- 
ants fell down (Mk 5” 7%, Lk 841), and also a 
Samaritan who returned to give thanks (Lk 1715). 
At His feet sufferers were laid to be healed (Mt 15%). 
Neglectful of the courtesies of a host, Simon the 
Pharisee gave Him no water to refresh His feet 
(Lk 7#) ; but a sinful woman on the same occasion 
wet His feet with her tears, wiped them with the 
hair of her head, kissed them, and anointed them 
with ointment (7%); and Mary of Bethany 
showed her great love and gratitude in a similar 
fashion, when she lavished the contents of her 
alabaster cruse of precious spikenard (Jn 112 12°; 
cf. Mt 267, Mk 14%) upon the feet which had 
brought the Lord from beyond Jordan (Jn 10 117) 
to speak the life-giving word at her brother’s grave 
(11**) At Jesus’ feet the restored demoniaec sat 
(Lk 8*), like Mary afterwards when she ‘heard his 
word” (10%). The two angels who guarded the 
sepulchre were seen sitting ‘the one at the head, 
and the other at the feet, where the body of Jesus 
had lain’ (Jn 202). It was His feet that the 
two Marys clung to when they first met Jesus on 
the Resurrection morning. [T 1ough love prompted 
them to lay hold of Him, did reverence forbid 
them to touch more than His feet 2). When 
Jesus in the upper room showed His hands and 
His feet to His disciples (Lk 24+), it was doubtless 
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to prove to them that He who now stood before 
them was the same Jesus who by hands and feet 
had been nailed to the cross (ef. Jn 202: UN SUE 
Paul says of the ascended Christ that all things 
are put under His feet (Eph 122), and that beneath 
His feet death itself shall be destroyed (1 Co 15%"), 
And in the Book of Revelation, when the heavenly 
Jesus appears to the seer of Patmos, the place of 
His feet has been made glorious (cf. Is 60"). Those 
feet which were dust-stained in the house of Simon 
the Pharisee, and weary by the well of Sychar (Jn 
4°), and pierced with nails on the cross of Calvary, 
are now ‘like unto fine brass, as if they burned in 
a furnace’ (Rev 1%, cf, 218), 

It has been questioned whether the feet of Jesus 
were nailed to the cross. The doubt is based on 
the facts that in the Fourth Gospel Jesus men- 
tions only His hands and side (Jn 20”), and that 
sometimes in crucifixion the feet were simply tied 
to the cross. The nailing of the feet of Jesus 
would not have been disputed were it not part 
of an argument to prove that He did not really 
die on the cross. ‘That the feet were usually 
nailed (in crucifixion), and that the case of Jesus 
was no exception to the general rule, may be 
regarded as fevend doubt’ (Meyer on Mt 27%), 
There is a difference of opinion as to whether the 
feet of Jesus were nailed to the cross separately, 
with two nails, or the one over the other with the 
same nail. In early art the feet are more fre- 
quently represented as separately nailed, but in 
later art as nailed together, the one over the other. 
Tradition favours the opinion that the feet were 
nailed separately. See art. CRUCIFIXION. 


LITERATURE.—Meyer’s Com. on St. Matthew; Ellicott, His- 
torical Lectures on the Life of Our Lord, p. 353; Andrews, 
Bible Student’s Life of Our Lord?, p. 462 f. 


JOHN REID. 

FELLOWSHIP. 

Neither the word ‘fellowship’ (xo»#»ix) nor any equivalent 
term occurs in the Synoptic Gospels, but the reality in faith, 
love, and joy is diffused like the fragrance of the flowers of 
Galilee through that bright spring of the world’s life. As we 
pass to the Acts and Epistles, especially the Pauline, the word 
is found in a variety of meanings. Most frequently it is trans- 
lated ‘fellowship’ (Ac 242, 1 Co 19, 2 Co 614 84, Gal 29, Ph 15 21 
310). It is rendered ‘communion’ in 1 Co 1016 (RVm ‘ participa- 
tion in’) and 2Co 13!4; ‘contribution’ (AV ‘distribution’) in 
2 Co 913, cf. Ro 15%5; ‘communication’ (RV ‘ fellowship’) in 
Philem 6, cf. He 1316. Though xsevia occurs only three times 
in the Johannine writings (1 Jn 15- 6-7), they are peculiarly rich 
in the religious ideas which give the term its content. The con- 
ception of fellowship in the NT is not exhausted by the varied 
significations of any one word; it becomes plain only as we 
comprehend the meaning of the life of the Early Church. 

i. INHERITED FORECASTS. — Like most of the 
great religious conceptions of the NT, this idea 
has its roots deep in the OT. Isaiah proclaims 
that the religion of Israel can find its truest ex- 
pression only in a spiritual fellowship of faith, 
independent of a national framework. In Israel 
there is an imperishable remnant, a stock from 
which new life will spring forth after desolation 
has swept over Jerusalem (Is 8'*!8 379”). By the 
time of Jeremiah the disaster of the nation had 
become so irretrievable that the prophet hardly 
dares to hope for more than the salvage of ind1- 
viduals from the wreck; but these rescued ones 
will form the true Israel under a new covenant 
(Jer 233-8 313%), The Messianic blessedness which 
those prophets foresaw consisted of an intimate 
fellowship which, in the coming days, the redeemed 
company of Israel would enjoy with Jehovah (Is 
496-15, Jer 313). It was to be a fellowship of 
Israelites because it was primarily a fellowship 
with Israel’s God (Is 52%! 60). This thought of 
fellowship finds nowhere more vivid expression 
than in the Psalter. That storehouse of religious 
devotion is filled with prayers of communion with 
Jehovah, the supremely moral Person, righteous, 
faithful, holy, yet full of loving-kindness, who 
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satisiies the needs of man by bringing him into 
fellowship with Himself (Pss 16. 34. 40. 63). 
Though many of the psalms seem to be the utter- 
ance of individual yearning for God’s presence, 
others express the religious desires of corporate 
Israel, a fellowship of saints with a common thirst 
for the springs of its life. 

A special term had been coined for Israel in her 
religious rather than her national function—kahdl, 
which .was rendered in the LXX by ékAnola 
(‘church’). It signified the religious assembly of 
God’s chosen people; but as this could never be 
completely realized, even in the great temple 
gatherings, the conception raibened lageed ideal. 
A rich spiritual legacy was transmitted from the 
OT in the words Israel, ecclesia, Kingdom of God ; 
and though the Jewish heirs were unable to ap- 
preciate their inheritance, these two truths of the 
prophets and psalmists could never have quite 
perished—that there is an eternal commonwealth 
of saints, and that this fellowship of Israel is 
based upon fellowship with Jehovah. 

ii, THE SyNOPTIC GoOsPELS.— Jesus not only 
claimed to fulfil prophecy ; by His words of grace 
He did much more than the most spiritually 
minded Israelite could have hoped. The spirit of 
the Lord which was upon Him awoke prophetic 
thoughts that had long lain in the hearts of those 
who were waiting for the consolation of Israel. 
He brought spring and quickened the seed sown 
in the past. He calls men to Himself and forms 
them into a new society, within which are to be 
enjoyed the blessings foretold by the prophets. In 
this company is found religious fellowship, based 
upon forgiveness of sins and eternal life through 
the knowledge of God revealed by Jesus as Father, 
of which the OT saints had but partial enjoyment 
or glad anticipation. He places Himself at the 
head of this society, See that He alone can 
impart the knowledge of God which will give rest 
to the souls of men (Mt 11°7-*°), us His followers, 
constituted into the society of the Messiah, become 
a Divinely ordered fellowship not dependent on 
outward organization, but united by a common 
faith in Jesus as the Revealer of God to them. 
They are the New Israel, the imperishable ecclesia 
(Mc 164%): 

This society is no closed circle. Associating 
Himself more or less intimately with groups of 
disciples, Jesus sends them forth with the know- 
ledge they have gained concerning Him, to pro- 
claim to the people that the new epoch of Divine 
rule is about to be inaugurated, and that they 
should prepare for its advent. The condition of 
membership in this brotherhood is to follow Jesus, 
even though this may seem to the man of the 
world to be nothing less than to lose one’s life. 
Fellowship with Jesus costs much. Family ties 
may be severed, the hatred of the world may be 
vented upon His disciples, billows of persecution 
may sweep over them, but in this society is life 
indeed (Mk 84-38, Lk 147%). Jesus offers His 
followers a fellowship in this new brotherhood, 
which more than compensates for any wordy, 
friendship that they may have to renounce (M 
10%-81), Their true kindred, even like that of 
Jesus Himself, will be found among those united 
by spiritual affinities in this new circle. New 
virtues abound in this brotherhood. Love working 
in helpful ministries for others is of the essence 
of fellowship in Messiah’s pup Rank is 
assigned, not as in worldly kingdoms, but by the 
degree of service rendered by each to all (Mk 
10°5-45 ie 

In ap Jesus announces to His followers that 
His society, as the true Israel, is to take the place 
of the Jewish nation, which as such is becoming a 
massa perdita. Out of this perishing world His 
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disciples are saved into the eternal Kingdom, and 
as heirs of salvation they are in reality, as they 
were afterwards called, ‘the saints of the New 
Covenant’ (Mk 12"). Before His death the 
Messiah gave concreteness to this fellowship by a 
solemn communion with His disciples in the Last 
Supper, which became the means of making real 
to them the blessings of the New Covenant. ‘The 
connexion of the Supper with the Paschal meal, 
which may here be assumed as having existed, 
either by anticipation or directly, would suggest 
to the minds of the participants that in this New 
Covenant they were entering into fellowship with 
Jehovah, and that they were also binding them- 
selves together as brothers in a new covenant with 
God (Mk 145), A promise of enlarging fellow- 
ship fitly closes the Gospel of Matthew in the 
words, ‘Lo, I am with you to the end of the ages 
(28), and gives us a glimpse of the transition 
from the earthly to the heavenly life of Jesus. 

To sum up, the Synoptic Gospels show us the 
conception of an eternal Divine Commonwealth, 
made actual by Jesus in a society welded together 
by fervent loyalty to Himself as the Christ of God, 
and ‘pervaded by a life of mutual service to the 
members. He brings His followers into true 
fellowship with Jehovah by revealing Him and 
pardoning their sins. They enjoy the life of a 
brotherhood, which is true life, in His company. 

iii. THE PRIMITIVE JEWISH-CHRISTIAN CHURCH. 
—Fellowship is the most real definition of the 
unity which was, a constituent quality of the 
Early Church. Intercourse, intimate and uni- 
versal, among brethren, whose life was consecrated 
by a gracious Divine presence, and thus free from 
everything secular, constituted the Church as dis- 
tinetively one. This unity was not expressed by 
any rigid cohesive organization, not even primarily 
by the leadership of the Apostles. Indeed, the 
disciples had been warned by their Lord not to 
allow themselves to be called ‘ Master’ (Mt 231°), 
A company of baptized brethren, they had received 
the Holy Spirit from their risen Lord, who had 
welded them into one. His personal gifts were 
manifest in each brother passionately devoted to 
his unseen Lord, and so on terms of friendship 
with all who loved Him. 

The Church appears on the stage of the public 
world as a new sect, holding to the belief that 
Jesus is Messiah. Onutwardly the brethren were 
probably indistinguishable from good Jews, and 
such organization as they had would follow the 
lines of their former life. But it would seem that 
they did not think of themselves as a new or- 
ganization. They were slow to cast loose their 
hawsers and swing out into the stream as an inde- 
pendent Church. Led by powerful personalities, 
Peter, John, and James, who had been either 
intimate or of close kinship with Jesus, they re- 
garded themselves as the true Israel, and for a 
while hoped that the nation would repent. Before 
St. Paul’s time, however, there was a change, for 
we find that the brethren throughout Judea were 
organized into distinctive communities, not as 
‘synagogues,’ but as ‘churches’ (Gal. 12). But 
in these churches the utmost freedom of the indi- 
vidual, which is essential for true fellowship, 
prevailed ; for the Church grew not by official 
initiative, but by the prophetic power of the Holy 
Spirit impelling the brethren to spread far and 
wide the good news of their gospel. 

Little as the primitive Christians differed ont- 
wardly from the Jewish world, their inner world 
was anew creation. It was a brotherhood of 
Divine origin; for not only were they baptized 
into the name of Jesus the Lord of life, but they 
had received the Holy Spirit. How sacred this 
fellowship was is manifest from the terrible punish- 
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ment meted out to Ananias and Sapphira for 
violating the mutual trust that made the brother- 
od possible (Ac 5). } 
tice were ee manifestations of this fellow- 
ship. (a) It was a house-church.. Brethren met 
as sons round the common board in the homes of 
those who could best provide accommodation, and 
partook of a daily mea consecrated to the memory 
of their unseen but present Lord. They held 
communion with one another because they held 
communion with the risen Jesus. Common prayers, 
songs, and thanksgivings rose to Jehovah from 
these family groups (Ac 2” 4°), 

(6) This fellowship (xowwvia) found further ex- 
pression in a life of mutual service,—the rich for 
the poor, the strong for the weak. They rejoiced 
with those who rejoiced; they wept with those 
who wept. In fact, true kowwvia could not be 
better defined than in the words of the Golden 
Rule—‘ Whatsoever ye would that men should do 
to you, do ye even so to them’ (Mt7”). No formal 
ordinance, such as the community of goods, was 
enjoined on the brethren ; their love welled forth 
in such a pure and powerful stream that it made 
its own channels. All blessings, earthly and 
spiritual, were spontaneously shared with those 
who were in need (Ac 2#-47 499), : 

So we have in the earliest days a true fellowship, 
a brotherhood united by love to a risen - Lord, 
whom many of them had known on earth, and led 
without rivalry by favourite disciples of Jesus, 
enjoying gifts and graces from the ever present 
Spirit of their Lord. But that brotherhood 
gathered in the earthly Zion was nationalistic in 
sentiment. It was provincial in spirit, especially, 
it would seem, throughout Judza, where the 
churches were in villages remote from the world of 
men. 

iv. THE GENTILE CHURCHES OF THE PAULINE 
WORLD. — With the rise of Antioch a_ peril 
threatened the prestige of Jerusalem. Could the 
fruit of the Spirit thrive equally well in the valleys 
and on the plains of Syria and Asia as on the 
isolated plateau of Judea? If so, it was bound to 
be very much more abundant. Fortunately, Paul 
the Apostle to the Gentiles was a man of varied 
culture. While his world was in cities and he 
thought imperially, he never treated the Jewish 
mind lightly, and he knew what that mind was. 
He understood its worth and its rights. He could 
discern every wave of feeling, every gust that 
shivered duskite across it. So St. Paul was him- 
self the greatest power of his day making for the 
unity of the Church. It was a passion with him 
to avert a breach which would be fatal; and he 
was successful, for the other Apostles responded 
nobly as brethren, and gave him the right hand of 
fellowship (Gal 2®°). But the sections thus united 
had to be cemented; so he devotes much energy 
to effecting a durable xowwvia by organizing the 
collection for the poor saints at Jerusalem. In 
2 Co 8498 and Ro 15% the word xowwvrla is trans- 
lated (RV) ‘contribution’; but ‘ there is always at 
the root of cowwvrla, in the NT, the idea of Chris- 
tian communion in one form or another. Those 
who bestow make common cause with one another 
and with the recipients’ (Waite). The collection 
is a religious act, because it is a mark of Christian 
fellowship. Indeed, the Macedonians regard it as 
a signal token of Divine favour to be allowed thus 
to help those from whom they had received the 
gospel; and the poor Jewish Christians, who had 
made experience of the liberal Christian kindliness 
of the Gentiles, could hardly refuse to call them 
brethren (2 Co 85 g!-14), 

The Christian fellowship was world-wide. This 
brotherhood was one everywhere (1 P 5%), and in 
writing to the Corinthians St. Paul assumes that 
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what he says will be of interest not only to them, 
but ‘to all that in every place call upon the name 
of Jesus Christ our Leet both theirs and ours’ 
(1Co 1*), The Church of God which is in Corinth 
is a visible but partial manifestation of the larger 
whole. ‘This idea persisted after the Apostolic age ; 
for ‘Brotherhood alternates with Ecclesia in the 
oldest sets of ecclesiastical canons, while omnis 
fraternitas and waca 7 dde\pérys are used to de- 
note the whole of Christendom’ (Lindsay). This 
world-wide brotherhood was not held together by 
any outward organization, though the Apostle Paul 
does group his churches by provinces. ut organ- 
ization is local: it does not follow the lines of 
provincial units. Of course, Christian life had to 
be expressed in outward fellowship wherever it 
was. possible, so that all the brethren within a con- 
venient radius, such as a city, would be grouped 
together to form the Church of God in that place. 
And the Spirit of God supplied these local churches 
with leaders who had the necessary gifts for the 
conduct of their life. This became the basis of a 
permanent ministry. 

From the world they became outwardly separate, 
‘saints’ chosen out of it and consecrated to God 
(Ro 1’, 1 Co 1°, Gal 14), and so forming one family, 
‘the household’ of faith (Gal 6”, Eph 21), Preece 
out the empire of this world. Hence great stress 
is laid upon the grace of hospitality (He 13-2). In 
that busy world with its thronged highways, the 
Christian was always sure of a warm welcome 
wherever there was a church or a group of brethren 
(see per contra 3Jn*), and the sufferings of the 
saints were made the occasion of active sympathy 
(He 6% 10%-*4 13%). St. Paul experienced man 
such marked tokens of fellowship, especially at the 
hands of the Philippians, for whom he cherished 
the deepest affection. They were unremittingly 
active in co-operation with him for the spread of 
the gospel; and whatever his needs, bodily or 
spiritual, might be, they were ready to do their 
best by gifts or sympathy to supply the lack. 
This was true fellowship (Ph 1*-7 216 444-15), Phile- 
mon also was a real Christian, whose faith in, 
and love to, the Lord Jesus was manifested in his 
kindly offices towards all the saints; and the 
Apostle delicately suggests that he should not stop 
till his benevolence becomes complete and embraces 
even the slave Onesimus (Philem ® }- }*). 

This religious idea of brotherhood issues in a new 
grace, ‘love of the brethren’ (¢:AadeApia), which is 
to be cherished as an especial sign of Divine life 
(PPh 4 Ro 12° He 134, LP 1”). _A fine word, 
amnérns (‘singleness’), is used by St. Paul to denote 
the quality of the man in whom fellowship (kowwvla) 
is aruling motive. He is am)ods, ‘ single-minded,’ 
‘liberal.’ He does not serve God and Mammon. 
His eye is single. Looking only at the needs of 
his brother, he realizes the truth of the Lord’s 
words that it is more blessed to give than to 
receive (Ac 20%). Among the brethren there is no 
almsgiving. All that is sordid in almsgiving is 
removed, and generosity becomes a choice token 
of fellowship (2Co 879-18), ‘When men thank- 
fully receive God’s gifts, and in imitation of His 
bounty use them for the good of others, so that 
the recipients also thank God for the benefaction, 
it is as far as it goes the re-establishment of the 
right relation between God and men, and men and 
men.’ The slave is not only made partaker of such 
bounty, but as he possesses this spirit he pays an 
ungrudging service to his master (Eph 6’). 

The fellowship of church with church was further 
increased by the visits of Apostles and teachers, as 
well as by the interchange of correspondence. 
What was of interest to one was of interest to all 
in so far as it touched their common gospel. While 
we do not find any uniform creed or liturgy in 


these Epistles, there was almost certainly a sub- 
stantially similar form of worship, and in their 
prayers and hymns the brethren gave utterance to 
the same faith in Jesus Christ, and in their teach- 
ing they adhered to the common truths which the 
Apostles taught (Ro 6’, Gal 18). We cannot fail 
to be impressed by the combination of a sense of 
unity with great individual freedom. The Spirit 
took the life of believer or church, and produced 
in it some distinctive grace or function, which 
brought diversity without disharmony, enrichment 
without lack of proportion. Manifold, however, 
as these gifts were, the greatest of all and that 
which lay at the root of their fellowship was love ; 
for not only was it the best because the commonest, 
but it tempered and restrained the more individ- 
ualistic endowments, which might easily destro 
the harmony of the Christian company (1 Co 12% 
13). True fellowship demands variety in unity, 
individual freedom working at the impulse of a 
common spirit. 

The noblest exposition of Christian fellowship, 
outside the Gospel of John, is contained in the 
Epistle to the Ephesians. In that prose poem in 
ey of unity, the Church is described as one 

y of which each Christian is, or should be, a 
perfect member. A Divine creation purposed from 
all eternity by the Father’s love, it was made actual 
in history through Jesus Christ. The Church is 
one because of the unities on which it is based. 
Its members are baptized into the name of the one 
Lord whom they confess. They are inspired by 
the same Spirit, and there is one God and Father 
of all, who is above all and through all and in all 
(Eph 4*°), Historically the Church became one 
when, in Christ, Jew and Gentile were both recon- 
ciled unto God in one body by the cross (2145) ; 
and in the ages to come each individual with variety 
of function will reach his perfection in this per- 
fect organism, and contribute to the completeness 
of the whole (478). A fellowship so sublime in its 
ideal must be undisturbed by selfish desires. Only 
where love, patience, long-suffering and humility 
reign will there be on earth ‘a communion of the 
saints.’ ‘In the Apostle’s eyes all true life in an 
Ecclesia is a life of community, of the harmonious 
and mutually helpful action of different elements, 
so that he is giving instruction on the very essence 
of membership when in each of the nine Epistles 
addressed to Ecclesiz he makes the peace of God 
to be the supreme standard for them to aim at, 
and the perpetual self-surrender of love the com: 
prehensive means of attaining it’ (Hort, Christ. 
Ecclesia, 128). 

All the manifestation of fellowship among the 
brethren, the very brotherhood itself, is possible 
only because the individual members of the com: 
munion of the saints are in personal fellowship 
with Jesus Christ. He indeed is the fountain and 
source of communion. All human fellowship is 
derivative. The word cowwvria is used by St. Paul 
only in 1 Co 101 to express this personal fellowship 
sol Christ, the thought being that in the Lord’s 
Supper believers are united in close communion, 
because through the cup and the bread they are 
enabled to participate in the life of Christ Himself. 
But the idea is central in St. Paul’s religion—‘T 
no longer live, but Christ liveth in me’ (Gal 2”) ; 
‘For me to live is Christ’ (Ph 1”). However, this 
fellowship of the individual is no selfish enjoyment. 
Only those who are ‘rooted and grounded in love 
are ‘able to comprehend with all saints what 
is the breadth and length and depth and height ; 
and to know the love of Christ which passeth 
knowledge,’ that they may be filled with all the 
fulness of God (Eph 3'7!%). Now the Apostle 
expects that even in his own imperfect churches 
there should be some real enjoyment of this fellow- 
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ship with Christ. He reminds the Church of 
Corinth that they ‘ were called into the fellowship 
of his Son Jesus Christ our Lord’ (1 Co 1°), i.€. the 
fellowship of which He is the soul. Fractured 
though the Chureh is by schism and marred by 
impurity, it is a society of redeemed sons, whose 
destiny is to be conformed to the image of Him 
who is the firstborn among many brethren (ko 
82. 3°) and even now it must reflect with real truth 
some of the glory of that future fellowship. The 
same conception is conveyed in 2 Co 13" in the 
words, ‘the communion of the Holy Ghost’ ; for 
the Spirit who unifies the Christian society into a 
body of redeemed men who have experienced the 
unmerited favour of Christ and the love of the 
Father, is the Spirit of Christ (2Co 3!” 78). The 
Philippian Church also, pervaded by love and 
comforted by reciprocal compassion, has enjoyed 
fellowship because of the presence of this Spirit 
who brings the consolation of Christ Himself 
(Ph 2?). ; 

vy. THE JOHANNINE WRITINGS.—Assuming that 
the books which bear the name of John came from 
the Apostle, we may consider them together, for 
they bring before us the conditions of a later 
period. The Gospel and the Epistles at least 
are the mature work of one who seeks to set 
before his readers the mind of Christ, after the 
attempt had been made for half a century to work 
His teaching into actual life. Much must be taken 
for granted. The visible Church is one; the old 
problem of Jewish and Gentile sections is a dead 
issue. Now the Church is face to face with the 
world. Two spiritual forces are opposed —the 
realm of light over which the Son of God rules, 
and the world of darkness organized and directed 
by the Prince of Evil. Error concerning the Person 
of Christ, and lack of love of the brethren, are 
disintegrating the Christian society. So the author 
takes his readers to the fountain of Christian 
fellowship, and allows them to taste its quality 
as it was enjoyed by the disciples of Jesus, whom 
having loved He loved unto the end (Jn 13-17). 
These discourses illuminate the Lord’s Supper, and 
the feet-washing serves as a noble approach to it. 
There are two prominent aspects of the Eucharist 
as interpreted by John: (a) that it is a feast for the 
spiritual nurture of the faithful (648-8) ; (6) that it 
sets forth the love of the Lord, and so becomes a 
love-feast of brethren. Love is the note of the 
conversations. Only through the clear atmosphere 
of love can they see their absent Master. If they 
obey Him and love one another, He will come to 
them bringing the peace and the joy which He 
alone can impart (14?!-25 27), So will there be, as 
Loisy says, ‘a hierarchy of love,’ the disciples 
loving one another with the new love which springs 
from their Master, and their Master loving them 
as the Father loves Him (13%417%5). These chapters 
teach respecting Christian fellowship that (i.) its 
source is God as revealed in Jesus Christ, (ii.) its 
agent is the Holy Spirit, (iii.) its condition in the 
believer is faith in and obedience to Jesus Christ, 
and (iv.) its fruit is a life of love, joy, and peace 
among brethren here, and perfect sonship here- 
after. : 

Similar conceptions dominate the First Epistle 
of John. Fellowship with God is the goal of the 
Christian life (1 Jn 134), Such fellowship comes 
through knowledge, which is only another aspect 
of the love of God (4"8). But sin is a barrier to 
this fellowship, which would therefore be impos- 
sible were it not that it has been removed by the 
propitiatory sacrifice of Christ (2:2), No sin is 
greater than hate ; and since all love comes from 
God (4), he who hates his brother cannot love 
God. If he love God, that love must first have 
come from God, and stream forth through the 


heart of the believer upon his brother. To live in 
loving fellowship with Whe brethren is at once the 
proof of fellowship with the Father and the ethical 
condition for receiving it, for only to hearts 
broadened and deepened by love can God reveal 
Himself and bring fellowship (41% 1 ?}) : 

‘This mystic, whose spirif was more responsive 
than any other to the mind of the Master, opens 
up the profound depth of that fellowship which the 
early Christian Church enjoyed, as we have seen, 
in no inconsiderable measure. Since Christ is the 
soul of Christian fellowship, it is impaired by lack 
of truth concerning Him. But truth and love are 
inseparable. ‘Therefore when we seek for the true 
unity of the Church of Christ, we must begin by 
keeping our Lord’s great command to love the 
brethren, and thereby advance with all saints to 
a true knowledge of Christ. } ; 

Looking back through the dim distance we dis- 
cover the foreshadowings of prophet and psalmist 
crowing clearer, till in these latest books of the 
NT we can almost touch the reality on earth in 
this ideal of the Apostle whom Jesus loved. The 
supreme poetic description of that fellowship is 
the city of the King of Love in Revelation, whose 
citizens see the face of the Lord (Rev 22'*), the 
beatific vision for which the psalmists strained 
their eyes. 

The Christian fellowship as it existed on earth 
in the Ist century was a stupendous creation. 
Philosophers had dreamed of Utopias. Humane 
Stoics had taught the brotherhood of man. But 
all attempts to realize these ideals had been com- 
naratively ineffective. In the Christian Church, 
Lee aliens and the disfranchised found fellow- 
ship with those who inherited religious promises 
and social privilege. Roman and Greek stooped 
to love the hateful Jew, and the Jew was willing 
to transfer the sacred name of Israel to Gentiles 
whose past was unclean. Well-born and slave 
greeted one another as brethren, without thereby 
disturbing social order. A love so compelling as 
to reverse the national and social values, must 
have been derived from a Presence altogether 
transcending the measurements of ordinary human 
life. Christian fellowship is not to be defined as 
intercourse glowing with human love at its highest. 
It is primarily a spiritual communion with the 
Supreme Person, whose love recreates life and 
makes it a complete expression of love. So the 
goal must be, as the writer to the Hebrews says, 
in the world to come, when Jesus shall have intro- 
duced His many brethren into the Holy of Holies, 
where they will, as a company of the redeemed, 
hold fellowship with the Father (He 2& 10. 1 725 
1272-24), See, further, art. COMMUNION. 
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R. A. FALCONER. 
FETTERS.—See CHAIN. 


FEVER (6 ruperés, and in Ac 288 of ruperol, with 
corresponding participle in Mt. and Mk. supéc- 


govoa). There are only five passages in the NT 
in which fever is spoken of, and three of these, 
viz. Mt 8%, Mk 1°, and Lk 4° are parallel pas- 
sages, One cannot say with certainty what specific 
fever is alluded to in these assages, or in Jn 452, 
where the healing of the nobleman’s son is spoken 
of. It may be, indeed, that St. Luke, whose 
training as a physician naturally led him to speak 
with exactness about medical matters, does specify 
the fever from which Peter’s wife’s mother was 
suffering (cuvexoudvn muper@ weyddrw). It has been 
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contended that there was a specific fever known as 
‘the great fever,’ and that it was this, whatever 
it may have been, from which the sick woman in 
Capernaum suffered. This, however, has been 
questioned, and perhaps it is rather the intensit 
of the fever than its specific character that is indi- 
cated by the word ‘ great.’ Probably both Peter’s 
wife’s mother and the nobleman’s son suffered from 
malarial fever. Professor G. A. Smith tells us 
that the region about Tiberias is a very feverish 
region, and Dr. Cunningham Geikie Says that 
malarial fever was common at Capernaum. It is 
very likely that there has always been a good deal 
of malarial fever about the shores of the Sea of 
Galilee, and especially about the more northerl 
portion of these shores. The fever from uch 
the father of Publius suffered (Ac 288) was fever 
accompanying or accompanied by acute dysentery. 
See also artt. CURES, ~p. 403°, and DISEASE, 
p- 463°. 
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_ The three Greek words (aypes, xapa, xwpiov) rendered ‘field’ 
in the Gospels are distinguishable in meaning, and sometimes 
require more specific renderings. «ges in general means ‘field’ 
in the sense of cultivated land, or open country thought of as 
subject to cultivation : e.g. ‘sowed good seed in his field’ (Mt 
1324), ‘lilies of the jield,’ ‘grass of the field’ (628-30), etc. ydpa 
denotes generally a region, or district of country, as ‘the region 
of Trachonitis’ (Lk 31), ‘the country of the Gadarenes’ (Mk 51). 
xewpiov is more distinctly locative, as ‘a place called Gethsemane’ 
(Mt 2636), ‘the parcel of ground that Jacob gave to Joseph’ (Jn 
45), ete. But, on the other hand, we find ey pcs used also of the 
country in distinction from the city (Mk 514 656, Lk 834 912 2326), 
xipa used of fields of ripened grain, as in Jn 435 ‘Look on the 

elds, for they are white’ (cf. Ja 54 ‘who have reaped down 
your fields’); and where St. Matthew uses a7pe of ‘ the field of 
blood’ (278), St. Luke uses ywgiev (Ac 119), 

A knowledge of certain peculiarities of the fields 
of Palestine is helpful to the full understanding of 
several of the parables of our Lord and some other 
passages in the Gospels. There are now, as there 
were of old, numerous fields in Palestine where 
‘the lilies’ and many other flowers grow in gor- 
geous profusion without human care or culture, 
and where ‘the grass of the field,’ including fibrous 
weeds as well as shortlived flowers, when dried by 
the tropical sun, are still gathered as fuel, and used 
to heat ovens for baking bread (cf. Mt 6*-**). The 
argument of the Master, drawn from ‘the grass of 
the field which to-day is and to-morrow is cast into 
the oven,’ still holds good, and still finds abundant 
illustration. It is true occasionally now, also, that 
after the owner of the land has ‘sowed good seed 
in his field,’ an enemy will in sheer spite creep in 
secretly and ‘sow tares,’ the noxious darnel (Loliwm 
temulentum) ; but see TARES. j ; 

In Palestine, as in all unsettled countries, it 
was common, and in parts of the land it is still 
common, to resort to the field (the cultivated land 
or the open country) as a fit place in which to hide 
treasure (cf. Mt 134) In ancient times the land 
was peculiarly subject to revolutions, exposed to 
raids from wandering tribes, and, in some districts, 
liable to plunder from robbers at home. So, in the 
absence of safety vaults and the like, owners of 
treasure who feared robbery or thievery (Mt 25”), 
or who were setting off on a journey to a distant 
country, would bury their money, jewellery, etc., 
in the field. Then, if the owner were killed in 
battle, or died in a far country, no one might know 
where his treasures were hid; and, according to 
usage, such valuables when found, if no owner 
appeared to claim them, belonged to the owner of 
the land—a fact which gives point to the parable 

* 2 
of the Hid Treasure (Mt 13%, cf. Job 341, Pr 24). 
Many persons are found digging for hid treasure 
in Egypt and Palestine to-day, and not a few 


spend their last farthing in th ‘or ‘ 
EB ii. p. 640) g in the effort (cf. Thomson, 

In the parable of the Sower (Mt 134 < 44 Lk 
85), where the AV has ‘some Gal Paine. re 
wayside,’ the picture is really of grains of wheat or 
barley which fell on the trodden pathway leading 
across the field, and so were left exposed where 
the birds could see and devour them (cf. Lk 8° 
‘trodden under foot’). It is still common in Pale- 
stine to see flocks of birds following the peasant as 
he sows his seed, eagerly picking up every grain 
that is not covered by the quick-following harrow. 
And where it is said ‘some fell upon stony places’ 
(AV), the real allusion is to the underlying rock of 
limestone. The traveller finds numberless places 
where a broad, flat, limestone rock lies just 
beneath the surface of the field, with only a thin 
layer of earth upon it (cf. Lk 8% ‘the rock’). 
‘Stony ground’ (AV, following early English ver- 
sions) suggests a soil abounding in loose stones, 
such as is often found there producing good wheat ; 
but the picture is rather of a soil into which the 
seeds could not sink deep, and, the film of earth 
being readily heated because of the underlying 
rock, they would come up sooner than elsewhere, 
and at first would look uncommonly flourishing ; 
but, not being able to send roots deep into the 
moist earth (cf. Lk 8°), when the hot, dry weather 
came the stalks would wither, and thus show that 
the fair promise of a crop there had been deceptive 
(cf. Ps 129% ‘grass upon the house-tops’). 

In the fields of Palestine, too, there are still 
found spots that are rich, but are peculiarly in- 
fested with briars and thorn-bushes, where one 
may see the wheat in scattered and spindling 
stalks struggling for life (cf. Mt 137). In Mk 22 
and Lk 6! (AV) we have ‘corn-fields’ where the Gr. 
word (o7épiua) is the same as in Mt 12!, where it is 
rendered simply ‘ corn,’—‘ through the corn’ (after 
Tindale). It is literally ‘through the sown (places),’ 
i.e. the grain-fields, as Noyes and Bib. Un. Vers. 
render it, fields of wheat or barley, not of maize or 
Indian corn, of course. The picture is of Jesus and 
His disciples going along, either through the stand- 
ing grain, or by a footpath which bounded the fields, 
the grain in either case being within easy reach. 
It was customary then, as it is now, in Palestine, 
for the lands of different owners to be separated, 
not by fences or walls, but usually only by crude 
individual stones set up at intervals on the surface 
of the ground as landmarks (cf. Dt 1914) ; and the 
roads, mere footpaths as a rule, were not dis- 
tinct from the fields, as they are with us, but ran 
through them, so that the grain grew right up to 
the edge of the path. We are not meant to think 
of Jesus and His disciples as going ruthlessly 
through the fields and trampling down the grain, 
but as following one of these paths over or between 
the fields. But neither plucking the ears of wheat 
to eat, nor even walking across a pathless field, 
was, according to Jewish ideas (cf. Dt 23”), a vio- 
lation of the rights of property any more than it is 
to-day among the Arabs. It was not of this, but of 
Sabbath-breaking, that the se ne lained. 

xO. B. EAGER. 

FIERCENESS.—The word ‘fierce’ occurs twice 
in AV (Mt 8% of the two demoniacs [xa\emol], Lk 
23° of our Lord’s accusers [érlaxvov RV ‘urgent’)). 
But the purpose of the present article is to 
examine in what sense and to what extent this 
attribute may be attributed to Christ. The popu- 
lar conception of Him is perhaps too much that of 
a speaker of smooth things. It is forgotten that 
He could utter on occasion words of fierce energy. 
The beauty of the unanswering innocence of the 
Passion, that type of silent suffering and enduring, 
has made His outbursts of fierce reproach or con- 
demnation fade from the memory. His ‘judge 
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not’ (Mt 7'), or His parable of patience that has its 
part in the ‘wheat and tares’ being allowed to 
erow together (13°), or His doctrine of unlimited 
forgiveness (Lk 17'4),—these are thought to be 
entirely representative. Yet, while they undoubt- 
edly indicate the prevailing elements, something 
would be lost in our understanding of Jesus if we 
overlooked the impassioned fierceness with which 
He sometimes acted and spoke. 

Of recorded deeds the incident of the driving 
out of the vendors and money-changers from the 
temple precincts (Mt 21%, Mk 11%, Jn 2"*) is the 
most notable: but it is in the vigour of His 
language that the possibilities of fierceness in 
Him are most revealed. He has small patience 
with certain failings, such as the lack of an 
apprehensive faith, or worldliness, or hypocrisy, 
or vanity. There is a denunciatory strain in Him 
much resembling the force of the Baptist’s ‘off- 
spring of vipers’ of Lk 37. It is present in the 

azareth sermon in His OT illustrations of 
prophets not honoured in their own country (Lk 
4); in His declaration of war with evil, —‘I am 
come to send fire on the earth’ (12%), and ‘I 
came not to send peace but a sword’ (Mt 10%) ; 
it even finds expression in the very phrase 
yevviuara éx.dvav used by the Baptist (Mt 12*). 
None of the mildness of diplomacy is in the 
message to Herod—‘ Go ye, and tell that fox’ (Lk 
1322). When He encounters men or communities 
incapable of the heavenly vision, His words are 
swords. To trouble about them is to ‘throw 
pene before swine’ (Mt 7°). They are a ‘ faith- 
ess and perverse generation,’ or ‘a wicked and 
adulterous generation’ seeking after a visible and 
tangible sign of spiritual things (164); they shall 
lose the Kingdom of God (21%); the heathen of 
Nineveh shall show themselves better judges of 
eternal realities (Lk 11%?) ; there is more hope for 
Tyre and Sidon (104) or for Sodom and Gomorrah 
than for the spiritually blind (Mt 10"); ‘Ye are 
of your father the devil’ (Jn 8#). The fierceness 
which marks His rejection of the third temptation 
(Mt 41°) is paralleled in the ‘Get thee behind me, 
Satan’ with which Peter’s proffered intervention is 
repelled (Mk 8%). The perverter of the simplicity 
of childhood is told that he had better have been 
drowned with a millstone about his neck (Mt 18°). 
But the white heat of fierceness in the utterance 
of Christ comes when He meets with Pharisees, 
scribes, and teachers of the Law, who are unworthy 
of their high professions. They are ‘false prophets 

. ravening wolves’ (Mt 7); ‘hypocrites’ is 
hurled at them in every phrase of Mt 23, in the 
close of Lk 11, and in Mk 78, where Isaiah’s 
bitterest words against lip-service are quoted 
against them. They are ‘whited sepulchres,’ 
‘blind guides,’ ‘sons of them that slew the pro- 
phets,’ ‘serpents.’ They ‘say, and do not,’ so 
that ‘the publicans and the harlots go into the 
kingdom’ before them (Mt 21%), $s 

Thus to His Divine tenderness did Jesus add a 
strange fierceness, as though to teach that in 
faith’s war with darkness lightning has its place. 
See art. ANGER. 


_LITERATURE.—Seeley, Ecce Homo, ch. xxi. + Butler, Serm. 
vill. ; Dale, Atonement7, p, 338 ff. E. DAPLYN 


_FIG-TREE (in NT ove}, in OT asyn te’endh; the 
Ficus Carica, L.).—1. The fig is the principal shade- 
and fruit-tree of Palestine, growing in all parts, in 


many places spontaneously. It seldom surpasses 
20 ft. [Post, in Hastings’ DB, s.v. Figs,’ says 15 
ft.] in height, but has a spread of from 25 to 30 ft. 
Its welcome shade and refreshing fruit make it the 
emblem of peace and prosperity (Dt 88, Jg 9211, 
1K 4®, Mic 44, Zee 3”, 1 Mac 14). Besides this 
general symbolism, two characteristics of the tree, 
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appealing respectively to the eye and to the palate, 
have led to further comparisons. — ; 

(a) The fig-tree is conspicuous 1 early spring by 
the expanding of the tips of its twigs into little 
green knobs called 033 paggim (Gr. druvda, Ca 2 
RV ‘green figs’) which are the flower-fruit buds, 
and together with the leaf-bud, which expands 
shortly after and soon overshadows the pag, or 
fruit rudiment, serve as the herald of the coming 
summer (Mt 24? and ||). This phenomenon of ‘all 
the trees’ (Lk 21%) is particularly noticeable in 
the fig-tree because of its early and conspicuous 
verdure. The ripening of the pag follows the ‘ap- 
pearanee of the flowers on the earth,’ and accom- 
panies the ‘ blossoming of the vine’ as the feature 
of the advancing season and the time of mating 
(Ca2"). In the same connexion may be mentioned 
tle phenomenon of the dropping of great quantities 
of the immature fruit in consequence of imperfect 
fertilization, so that the scattered paggim covering 
the ground under the fig-trees become to the author 
of Rev 6 a symbol of the stars fallen to earth 
from the firmament, ‘as a fig-tree casteth her un- 
ripe figs when she is shaken of a great wind.’ 

(b) The fig-tree has two (not three) successive crops 
of fruiteach year. The first-ripe fig (Heb. 17322 bvk- 
kitrah, Is 28%, Jer 247, Hos 9°, Mic 7!) is produced 
upon the old wood of the preceding year, the buds 
which remained undeveloped through the winter 
swelling into the little green paggim already de- 
scribed, towards the end of the season of spring 
rains (March-April), and coming to maturity in 
June. The m3xa t&éndh, or autumn fig, is the fig 
of commerce, and is produced on the new wood of 
the same year. The leaf-bud, which expanded 
shortly after the pag and soon distanced it in 
growth, puts out in its turn a flower-fruit bud 
which matures in August, or later, according to 
the variety, the fruit hanging on the boughs until 
winter, when the branches are again left naked, 
grey, and straggling. 

his phenomenon of successive fruitage in the 
fig-tree is doubtless the source of the description 
of the fruit-trees of the New Jerusalem (Ezk 47”, 
Rev 22? ‘the tree of life’) as * bearing fruit every 
month.’ In the Talmud it is a symbol for the 
acquisition of learning, which, to be permanent, 
must come by little and little (Hamburger, RZ i. 3, 
s.v. ‘Feige,’ p. 360 with references). Hence the 
saying, ‘ Whoso sees a fig-tree in his dreams, his 
learning shall be safe from forgetfulness’ (Bera- 
khoth, 57). The capacity of the tree for prolonga- 
tion of its bearing season leads in fact to certain 
representations which easily pass over into ex- 
aggerations and misunderstandings important to 
avoid. 

Edersheim (Life and Times, bk. iv. ch. xvi. p. 
246) refers to ‘a species (the Benoth Shuach) men- 
tioned in Shebh, v. 1, of which the fruit required 
three years for ripening,’ but which may more 
reasonably be understood as simply a late-bearing 
variety whose fruit reached maturity only in ex- 
ceptionally favourable seasons, not oftener than 
once in three years. So with the rhetorical passage 
of Josephus (BJ 111. x. 8) celebrating the delightful 
climate of the plain of Gennesaret. His statement 
that ‘it supplies the principal fruits, as rapes and 
figs, uninterruptedly during ten months of the 
year,’ cannot reasonably be made to prove more 
than the fact that in that semi-tropical depression, 
600 ft. below sea-level, fresh fruit, including figs, 
could be obtained almost to the end of winter. — 

To explain the narrative of Mk 11% two other 
facts have been advanced of doubtful value and 
trust-worthiness. It is asserted that neglected 
relics of the autumn crop sometimes cling to the 
branches of the fig-tree throughout the winter ; 
but Post (/.c. p. 6) was unable during a residence 
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of 33 years in Syria to find, or hear of, such. The 
statement of Edersheim (/.c. v. ii. p. 374) that 
such left-over fruit about April 1 ‘would of course 
be edible’ becomes admissible only by inserting 
a ‘not’ after ‘of course.’ It is also asserted that 
the pag, or green fruit, was eaten, even Benzinger 
(PRE s.v. * Fruchtbiiume,’ p. 304) declaring that 
‘Jesus might expect to find such winter figs (the 
paggim) on a tree already in leaf at the season of 
Passover, that is before the time of the ripening 
of figs.” In the sense that the rudimentary fruit- 
buds would be discoverable under the leaves, upon 
examination (unless the tree had become sterile by 
reversion to the wild type, as sometimes occurs), 
this statement is true; the present writer has found 
such dry tasteless ‘figs’ at ‘din Far'a near Jeru- 
salem, on March 1, the size of an olive, though the 
tree was leafless. Boys sometimes nibble these 
buds, but to speak of the paggim at this season as 
‘winter figs’ is misleading. The evidence for the 
edible quality of the pag, drawn by Edersheim 
from the Talmud (Bk. Vv. ii. p. 375, referring to 
Shebh. iv. 7 and Jerus. Shebh. 35d, last lines) sug- 
gests only that at a later season the unripe fruit 
was sometimes used as a condiment ‘with bread.’ 
This, however, was after the paggim ‘began to 
assume a red colour,’ and not when the foliage 
had only just begun to cover the setting fruit-bud. 
Apart from the question whether a tree could be 
properly rebuked for the absence of a quite excep- 
tional product, the alleged phenomena, whether of 
neglected relics of the autumn harvest, or use of the 
unripe fruit, have neither of them any real bearing 
on the difficulty that Jesus should approach a way- 
side fig-tree, with the intention of staying His 
hunger, when, as so frankly stated in the record 
itself, ‘it was not the season of figs.’ 

2. The Gospel references to the fig-tree include 
both parables and incidents, and make allusion to 
phenomena both of its leafage and its fruitage. 
As questions arise to how great an extent the in- 
cidents may not be symbolic, parables becoming 
concrete in process of repetition, or even pure 
symbols, it is best to consider first the two in- 
stances in which the fig-tree is made the subject of 
undoubted parable by our Lord. 

(a) The parable of the Fig-Tree (Mk 13°: %— Mt 
2452.33, paraphrased and interpreted Lk 21% *) is 
based on the early verdure of the tree. Its general 
sense is clear from Lk 12*4*- (=Mt 167? 8 text), a 
passage which leads to the insertion in Lk 21” of 
Brérovres ag’ éavréy (cf. 12%). The meaning is: 
As you judge by the softening, burgeoning twigs 
of the fig-tree that the harvest season is approach- 
ing, so read the signs of the times. These (ravra; 
Mk 13” treats the preceding context as if only 

remonitions of the Day had been spoken of, over- 
ooking vv.*? ; but cf. Lk 12°) 5 with Mk 13 
13.2. rdyra ravTa, Mt 24% is more specific but less 
correct) signs prove that the judgment, the glean- 
ing of God (cf. Mk 4”, not ‘the kingdom of God,’ 
Lk 21*!) is close at hand. As regards closer exe- 
gesis and criticism, we must say, with E. Schwartz 
(‘Der verfluchte Feigenbaum’ in ZNTW i. p. 81): 
‘Whoever would interpret with exactitude will 
meet with more than one difficulty.’ Besides 
Schwartz, the reader may consult Gould, Swete, 
and Wellhausen, ad lec. The paraphrase of Lk. is 
the earliest attempt to interpret, but smooths 
over difficulties (note, e.g., the additions ‘and 
all the trees,’ ‘the kingdom of God,’ and other 
changes). 

on The parable of the Barren Fig-Tree (Lk 13°*) 
stands in the same eschatological context as the 
warning to read the signs of the times (Lk 12%- 
139 paralleled by Mk 13°**6- 12-78), and forms its 
climax. One is tempted to conjecture that the 
problematic ‘parable’ referred to in Mk 1378, Mt 
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24°? (dard dé Tis cuKAs udOere Thy mapaBornv, cf. Mk 717 
as against Lk 21° cal elev mapaBodjv) was once no 
other than this. At all events it simply applies, 
in fuller form, the figure credited in Mt 3=Lk 3° 
to the Baptist. 

This is the common prophetic doctrine of the 
Divine dvox7}, the present a time of suspension of 
the Divine sentence to leave opportunity for re- 
pentance. 

The once favourite allegorizing method of interpretation (e.g. 
the gardener=the Messiah, the three years=the three (?) Pass- 
overs of Christ’s public ministry)is now fortunately discredited. 
Yet it is incorrect, with Wellhausen (Hv. Luce, ad loc.) to say 
that the fig-tree stands for the individual. Not merely is the 
girdled fig-tree an OT emblem of the punishment of Israel (J1 17, 
cf. Lk 23#1), but the parable concludes a context wherein the men 
of Jerusalem, overwhelmed hy the fall of the tower in Siloam, 
and the Galileans, cut down by the sword of Pilate, are brought 
forward as ‘signs of the times.’ The warning, accordingly, is 
certainly against ‘the overthrow of the Jewish people’ (T. K. 
Cheyne, Encyc. Bibl. s.v, ‘ Fig-tree,’ col. 1521), ‘Except ye 
repent ye shall all likewise perish’ is not spoken of the fate ot 
individuals, but of the common overthrow, however this may 
be avoided by individual repentance ; cf. Mt 1238-45 = Lk 1129-82, 

3. The cursing of the fig-tree (Mk 1132-14 20-25 — Mt 
2152), _Parabolic symbolism is so slightly con- 
cealed under the narrative features of this story 
that the majority of critics are disposed to regard 
it as a mere endowment of the Lukan parable of 
the Barren Fig-tree with concrete form, just as 
the parable of the Good Samaritan, and others, 
were long treated as instances of historical fact. — 

In favour of this explanation are several features 
of the narrative and its setting. 

(a) The generally admitted incorporation of Mk. 
by Lk. implies that the omission of Mk ]]!2-14- 20-25 
was deliberate. The most natural explanation of , 
it is that St. Luke regarded the story as a double 
of his parable, Lk 13°°. Conversely the parable 
does not appear in Mt. or Mark. 

(6) The withering of the tree (Mk 11-5), & sequel 
of the next day after the cursing (111-4), occupies 
a different position in Mt 2119-2, taking place ‘on 
the spot.’ In both Gospels this appended sequel 
proves itself a secondary attachment, both by its 
material and its language. The contents of Mk 
11° consist in the main of two logia, torn from 
their proper context (cf. Mt 17%, Lk 17, and Mt 
64-15) and characterized by non-Markan expressions 
(cf. ‘your Father in heaven,’ Mk 11”). Such loose 
agglomerations of stray logia are frequent in our 
Second Gospel (Mk 322-380 4il. 12. 21.25 gb. ig 42-50 
109-12 etc.). In Mt 21>? the language is alien 
(rapaxphua, ‘on the spot,’ vv.’ °, occurs 17 times 
in Lk. and Acts, whereas Mt. and Mk. have invari- 
ably elsewhere evdvs or evdféws), and the dogia taken 
from Mk. produce duplication of Mt 17” and 
almost of 64. By transposing the sequel into 
immediate juxtaposition with the cursing, and 
abridging Mk 11°”, Mt. avoids one of the two 
interruptions of the principal narrative of the 
purging of the temple and its consequences (Mk 
] ])-10- 15-18. 27ff-) and heightens the marvel, but fails 
to remove the evidence of his own dependence 
afforded by the duplication of 17°, and only brings 
into stronger relief the supplementary and super- 
erogatory character of the sequel. 

This superfluousness of Mk 112025 is most apparent in the light 
of such attempted explanations as that of B. Weiss, who says: 
The cursing of the fig-tree was ‘of course’ meant by Jesus 


‘symbolically, the concrete fulfilment given it by God being with- 


out intention on Jesus’ part. On this statement Wellhausen 
(ad loc.) comments sarcastically ; ‘Weiss understands him. God 
misunderstood him.’ Nevertheless Weiss is clearly right in 
maintaining that the purpose of Jesus would be just as com. 
pletely met if the story stopped with 11144, 


But even more fatal than the superfluousness of 
the sequel is its perversion of the real symbolism 


of the incident. Nothing is said of that which 
analogy (Mt 3! 7!*19, Lk 13°) proves to be the real 
moral lesson; but the appended sayings are adapted 
to find in it mere evidence of the wonder-working 
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power of belief. The disciples are to learn that 
the prayer, or even the fiat, of faith—here taken 
as equivalent to undoubting assurance—can set at 
defiance the order of nature. This, the writer 
understands, was the purpose of the cursing. As 
art of the rebuke of the disciples’ half-heartedness 
(iWuxia) in the case of the epileptic boy (Mt Wing 2g 
ef. Lk 1758, 1 Co 13%), the hyperbolic saying on 
mountain-moving faith is justified. Adapted along 
with Mt 6! to give the moral lesson of the 
withering of the fig-tree, both fall to a lower plane, 
scarcely above that of mere thaumaturgy. The 
symbolism of the cursing is lost in the mere wonder 
of withering a tree, a needless miracle of display. 

(c) Even after recognition of the unhistorical 
character of the addition Mk 117”, the incident of 
the cursing is still encumbered with inherent im- 

robabilities, of which the most formidable is the 
imputation of hunger as the motive of Jesus’ ap- 
proach to the tree. It is not enough to admit that 
the curse must be explained, if at all, by the dis- 
covery, made upon close inspection, that the tree 
was empty, not only of those supposititious edible 

roducts which could not be reasonably expected, 

ut of even the rudiments of a crop in the season, 
and to suggest that when Jesus arrived ‘immedi- 
ately the disappointment of unsatisfied hunger 
was lost in the moral lesson which flashed across 
His mind’ (Post, J.c.). Change of motive is in- 
conceivable, because hunger cannot have caused the 
approach. Relics of the last season’s crop, if 
sought at all, would be sought on a tree whose 
still leafless branches left them in plain sight, not 
where they would be concealed by the foliage, if 
not thrust off by the new growth. So, too, of 
paggim ; but the degree of starvation necessary to 
suggest appeasing the stomach by paggim at the 
season in question is improbable. 

There remains as a historical basis for the story 
only the possibility that Jesus’ footsteps might be 
attracted by the suggestion of a possible moral 
lesson in the precocious leafage of a wayside tree, 
the discovery that it covered no promise of fruit 
leading Him thereupon to an utterance in the vein 
of prophetic symbolism. Gould (Internat. Crit. 
Com. ‘Mark,’ 212) finds evidence in Hos 1'3, Jn 
4°11, Mt 13-5 that ‘such acted parables were not 
without precedent among the Jews.’ More apposite 
might be the reference of Acd. xi. 10 to prophets in 
the early Church who might ‘do something as an 
outward mystery typical of the Church (Eph 5%) 
because in like manner did the prophets of old 
time’; cf. Ac 21", But the only real parallel in 
the story of Jesus is the parable (unaccompanied 
by any narrative of fact) of the Stater in the Fish’s 

outh, Mt 17*4°7.. The propensity of the reader, 
if not of the Evangelist himself, to take this sym- 
bolic direction to Peter as implying the real execu- 
tion of a miracle, shows how easily a symbolic 
sentence of death, directed against the fig-tree as 
the representative of unrepentant Israel, might be 
taken to imply its literal withering away. 

Due consideration for all three objections leaves 
the question still open whether the story of Mk 
112-4 records a specific utterance of this symbolic 
kind directed against a particular tree, on a par- 
ticular occasion; or whether tradition and the 
Evangelist together have not simply localized be- 
tween Bethphage (‘ Fig-town’) an Jerusalem, on 
occasion of the supreme visitation of the latter, a 
visualized version of the parable Lk 13°. 


In favour of the former view may be cited critics no less 
radical than H. J. Holtzmann (Hdkom. ad loc.) and J. Weiss 
(Das Aclteste Evangeliwm, p. 268). Still more pronounced is 
Schwartz in favour of connecting the fig-tree of Mk 1112-14, and 
even that of Mk 138 as well, with some sun-bleached skeleton 
from the orchards of Bethphage, a lone relic of the siege of 
Titus, pointed to by Jerusalem Christians as the memorial of 
Jesus’ warning and promise ; but Schwartz would not admit a 
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for this early identification by tradition of ‘the’ 


Bee fe such as Cheyne instances in ‘the inn’ of the 


fig-tree, but rather 
Good Samaritan. 


The phenomena of the text indicate, however, 
that the process must at least precede our text of 
Mark. For our Evangelist the symbolic sense has 
already disappeared, leaving only the work of 
power. Before this stage of the process could be 
reached the parable of the Barren Fig-tree must 
already have been transformed by locai tradition 
into symbolic cursing of some given tree, and the 
moral lesson have been subsequently eclipsed by 
the purely thaumaturgic interest. — = 

More conservative criticism, while recognizing 
the secondary character of Mk 11°”, and perhaps 
admitting the fundamental identity of the sym- 
bolic cursing with the parable whose lesson is so 
obviously the same, may still demand more evi- 
dence before it surrenders the possibility that our 
Second Evangelist retains a substantially trust- 
worthy tradition of the actual site and occasion of 
the utterance. " 

4, The ae ee of Nathanael (Jn 1*). Symbolism 
admittedly enters to so large a degree into the 
narrative of the Fourth Gospel (cf. e.g. Jn 97 12*), 
that it is not surprising if the more radical school of 
interpreters, looking upon it as the uniform pro- 
duct of an allegorizing fancy, should find in the 
unexplained reference of Jn 1** the suggestion of 
an allegorical sense, the fig-tree having the sym- 
bolic meaning of religious instruction applied in 
the Talmud, or even playing the part of the 
sacred Bo-tree (Ficus religiosa) in Buddhist legend. 
The fact that commentators from Schoettgen and 
Lightfoot (Hor. Heb. ad loc.) downwards have 
inferred that Nathanael was ‘ aut orans, aut legens, 
ant meditans, aut aliquid religiosum praestans’ is 
proof that this mental association is natural ; but 
it cannot be truly said that the Evangelist alle- 
gorizes. The words ‘when thou wast under the 
fig-tree’ are obscure, not because we fail to apply 
the key, but because the Evangelist has left some- 
thing lacking. He utters an enigma, but gives no 
other clue than the recognition by Nathanael of 
Jesus’ supernatural knowledge. He wishes the 
reader to guess that Jesus had here proved Him- 
self the xapdvoyvaiarns Novos (ef. Wis 168), as in the 
case of the Samaritan Woman later (417-9: 2) ; but 
he either does not trouble himself, or was unable, to 
relate the facts. 


Cheyne indeed (Encyc. Bibl. s.v. ‘Nathanael’) considers 
the usual explanation ‘hardly adequate. If it simply means, 
““when thou hadst retired under the shade of the fig-tree for 
meditation or prayer,” we ask why the Evangelist did not 
express the Master’s meaning more distinctly (contrast Jn 48),’ 
His answer is a conjectural emendation of the Hebrew (!) 
in a supposititious source of the Gospel, }20nD ARR) ‘ when 
thou wast making supplication,’ for 4}8Aq noOA ARN) ‘when 
thou wast under the fig-tree.’ But conjecture of this sort 
discredits itself. To every reader it is manifest that an element 
of the narrative is intentionally or unintentionally suppressed. 
If it be granted that ‘the Fourth Gospel is a composite work,’ 
it is not unreasonable to suppose its compiler to have left 
untranscribed that portion of his source which would have ex- 
plained the allusion to the fig-tree, just as he has omitted in his 
story of the feeding of the multitude (617) Jesus’ motive for the 
miracle [logical lacune of this character form indeed a distinc- 
tive feature of this Gospel]. 


If the traditional view be maintained, the Evan- 
gelist’s reserve will be accounted for as reflecting 
the enigmatic nature of the actual dialogue, which, 
so far as bystanders were able to perceive, had no 
further explanation. 


LITERATURE.—Besides the works referred to in the art. the 
following may be consulted: Thomson, LB, pt il. ch, xxiv. ; 
Tristram, Nat. Hist. of the Bible, p. 352 ; Trench, Parables 12, p. 
346 ff. ; Bruce, Parabol. Teaching, p. 427 ff. ; Trench, Miracles 10, 
p. 466 ff.; W. M. Taylor, Mir. of Our Saviour, p. 413 ff. ; Liddon, 
Sermons on Some Words of Christ, p. 100; Godet and Westcott, 
Comm. in loc. ; cf. Augustine, Conf. vit. xii. 28. 


B. W. Bacon. 
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See eee 
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FIRE (7p except in Mk 14%=Lk 225 where 
$s occurs) 1s referred to in the Gospels much more 
frequently in a figurative than in a literal sense. 

1. The allusions to Jiteral fire are the following. 
(a) Those concerned with the domestic use of fire 
for heating and cooking. In the better houses in 
Palestine the rooms were warmed by charcoal fires 
in portable braziers ; in poorer houses the wood or 
other fuel was burned in a hollow in the earthen 
floor. The fire into which the epileptic boy fell 
(Mt 17°=Mk 9”) would be of the latter descrip- 
tion. The fire of coals kindled for warmth in the 
middle of the court of the high priest’s house (Mk 
1454=Lk 2255-56 Jn 1818) * and that employed for 
cooking on the shore of the Lake of Galilee (Jn 21°), 
would be charcoal fires on the ground. (8) Fire 
from heaven (lightning, or something of the same 
kind, natural or miraculous) was a frequent form 
of Divine judgment in OT. One instance of this 
(the destruction of Sodom) is recalled in Lk 17%, 
and another (in the life of Elijah) prompted the 
feeling and suggested the question of James and 
John in Lk 9%, 

2. The figurative references to fire are of various 


kinds. ince wood which was worthless for any 
other purpose was used as fuel, fire became an 
emblem of the judgment awaiting spiritual un- 


fruitfulness (Mt 3"=Lk 3°, Mt 7, Jn 15%), A 
similar idea was suggested by the burning of other 
worthless things, such as chaff (Mt 32=Lk 3) and 
tares (Mt 13% #- 4). The ‘furnace of fire,’ which 
is part of the natural imagery of the parable of the 
Tares, becomes, in the parable of the Drag-net, a 
standing expression for the destiny of the wicked 
(Mt 13°). Similarly we have ‘eternal’ (RV) or 
‘everlasting’ (AV) fire (Mt 18® 25%), ‘unquench- 
able’ fire (Mt 32=Lk 3”, Mk 9*- 4), and (RVm) 
‘the Gehenna of fire’ (RV ‘the hell of fire,’ AV 
‘hell fire’) in Mt 5”, Mt 18° (=Mk 9*- *- 47). The 
last of these expressions is found in the same con- 
text as the other two, and gives the key to their 
meaning. From the OT associations of the valley 
of Hinnom the name Gehenna had in Christ’s time 
been appropriated in Jewish thought for the place 
of the final punishment of the wicked—a place of 
burning and corruption, in which body as well as 
spirit would be tortured. In the passages above 
mentioned our Lord must be understood to use the 
popular religious language of His time, though it 
may have been in a less literal and more parabolic 
sense than usual. To the group of sayings in Mk 
943-48 is attached another (Mk 9%), in which fire is 
the emblem of the self-discipline in this world, by 
which the destruction of Gehenna in the next 
world is to be avoided. The destructiveness of 
fire made the phrase ‘I will send fire’ a common 
form of prophetic Divine threatening in OT, and 
this phrase 1s taken up by Christ (Lk 12®) as ex- 
pressing, in one aspect, the result of His earthly 
mission. Fire is used by John the Baptist as an 
emblem of the purity and intensity of the influence 
accompanying the baptism of the Holy Spirit which 
he foretold that Christ should bestow (Mt 3"= 
Lk 3"). ; ; 

The eyes of the glorified Christ, as seen in the 
vision of the Apocalypse, are compared to a flame 
of fire (Rev 174 21° 197”). 

i i 2 has preserved the followin 
nao a ee i ‘ite who i near me is near the fire ; he nhe 
i i ingdom. 
is far from me is far from the king! a pee 


e k 1454=Lk 2256 ga is used instead of zip (cf. Lk 2255), 
In eee Gr. a similar use of the word is found in cases 
where a fire is thought of as the source of light as well as heat 
(so also 1 Mac 12%, cf. v.28 where zp is emp: oyed). Its appro- 
priateness in both the Synoptic passages is due to the fact that 
it was night, and, in the Lk. passage, to the further fact that 
jt was the blaze of the fire which revealed Peter to. the maid. 
In both cases RV brings out the meaning by rendering xpos 70 
oas ‘in the light of the fire.’ 


FIRKIN (uerpyrijs, Jn 2° only).—An Attic liquid 
measure, which is generally regarded as the equi- 
valent of the Hebrew bath (cf. LXX 2 Ch 4°), and 
is therefore ‘able to contain seventy-two sextaries ’ 
(Jos. Ant. VIII. ii. 9), accurately 71:28 pints, or 
approximately 9 English gallons. ‘ Firkin’ (AV 
and RV)—the fourth part of a barrel containing 
from 32 to 36 gallons—as a translation is sufficiently 
exact for ordinary purposes. 

Previously emptied for the ablutions of the 
guests, the water-pots are filled afresh. Their char- 
acter and contents prove the reality of the miracle. 
Very effective is the touch added by the expres- 
sion éws dvw, ‘up to the brim,’ if only in presenting 
a sure basis for calculating the quantity of this 
wedding gift. The lowest estimate of the quantity 
of wine must be over 12 firkins or 108 gallons; 
yet, had the vessels been larger they had been 
filled ; had there been more vessels, more wine. To 
such lavishness there need not be imputed in- 
discretion. Our Lord did not give simply to meet 
a pressing need, or even for future use, but rather 
to exemplify the illimitable power of the Giver. 
‘It is His first miraculous sign . . . it must become 
the type of the fulness of grace and joy and strength’ 
which the only-begotten Son brings to the earth’ 
(Godet on Jn 2%), 

LiTERATURE.—Art. ‘ Weights and Measures’ in Hastings’ DB, 
iv. 911-913; Encyc. Bibl. iv. col. 5294 f. 

ALEX. A. DUNCAN. 

FIRST AND LAST (6 mpéros xai 6 oxaros).—This 
title occurs three times in Rev. (117 28 2213). In the 
first two passages it is clearly Christ who claims 
the title for Himself, as appears from the references 
to the Resurrection in the immediate contexts. 
In all probability the same is the case in the third 
passage (22)%), else there is an abrupt change of 
the speaker three verses later (v.!® ‘I, Jesus, have 
sent mine angel,’ etc.). However, Alford and some 
others hold that God the Father is the speaker in 
2o}e. 

‘The First and the Last’ is claimed by Jehovah 
as a description of Himself, with slight variations 
in the form, in Is 414 44° 48! (cf. also 43°). The 
Greek form of the title in Rev. is not identical with 
that given by the LXX in any of these passages, 
in all of which the LXX has differences represent- 
ing differences in the Hebrew (414 éya @eds mparos, 
kal els Ta erepxdueva ey elur; 448 ey mpSros Kal eya 
pera Tatra; 48! éyd eluc mp&ros, Kai ey elpe els Tov 
alava). It is plain, however, that a supreme de- 
scription of Jehovah in the OT is applied in Rey. 
to Christ, and the significance of the transference 
as regards the Christology of the book is unmistak- 
able. Besides this, in 22!%, where, as has been 
said, it is natural to regard Christ as the speaker, 
the title ‘the First and the Last’ stands between 
two others, ‘the Alpha and the Omega,’ ‘the 
Beginning and the End,’ the first of which is found 
also in 18 and 21%, and the second in 218, in which 
passages the speaker may be either Christ or, as is 
maintained by some (Hastings’ DB, vol. iv. P 263*), 
God the Father, or ‘God in the Undivided Unity 
of His Being.’ It may be, therefore, that in Rev. 
itself we have the same supreme titles given to 
God the Father and to Christ. But whether this 
be so or not, once it is admitted that 22!' is spoken 
by Christ, the accumulation in that verse of de- 
scriptions which could only belong to the infinite 
being of God emphatically marks the belief of the 
author of Rev. as to the nature of Christ (see 
Hastings’ DB, vol. ii. pp. 690”, 691”, vol. iv. p. 263%). 

Of the ‘Thirteen Principles of the Faith,’ formulated by Moses 
Maimonides (12th cent. A.v.), the fourth is: ‘I believe with 
perfect faith that the Creator, blessed be His name, is the first 
and the last’ (Authorized Daily Prayer-Book of the United 
Hebrew Congregations of the British Empire?, p. 89). Schoettgen 
says that the title was also given by the ancient Jews to the 
Messiah (Hor. Heb. tom. ii. lib. i. [‘Nominum Messiz, que 
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divinam illius naturam indigitant’] : ‘ PVs Primus. Ipse Deus- 
Jesa. xliv. 6. Ego, inquit, primus, et ego novissimus ; quibus 
yerbis :eternitatem designatam voluit. Judi vero antiqui 
etiam Messiam sic vocant’). : : 

The nature of God necessarily transcends defini- 

tion, but ‘the First and the Last’ and the parallel 
titles are endeavours to suggest such conceptions 
of God as men can comprehend. It would not be 
enough to say that ‘the First and the Last’ is the 
equivalent of ‘the Eternal.’ The title recalls the 
old covenant name of God, Jehovah (Jahweh), and 
its interpretation in Ex 34. It seems plainly to be 
an expansion of that name, of which ‘the Eternal 
is not a satisfactory rendering. Ex 34 (‘I am 
what I am,’ or, more accurately, ‘I will be what I 
will be’) does not give to ma’ an abstract meaning. 
mn is ylyvoua, not edul. It does not mean to be 
essentially, but phenomenally. The idea of m7 is 
not of abstract existence, but of active being ; 
manifestation in history. Jehovah is not a God who 
barely exists, but One who asserts His being, and 
enters into an historical relation with humanity. 
Not being determined by anything external to 
(before or after) Himself, He is consistent with 
. Himself, true to His promises, and unchangeable 
in His purposes. He will not fail or disappoint 
His servants. He will approve Himself. What 
He will be is left undefined, or defined only in 
terms of Himself, for the very reason that His 
providential dealings with His people in their ever- 
varying needs are inexhaustible—are more than 
can be numbered or expressed (see Driver on ‘ The 
Tetragrammaton,’ Studia Biblica, Oxf. 1885; and 
A. B. Davidson in Hastings’ DB, vol. ii. pp. 199°, 
845"). 

This interpretation of the Divine name is amplified in the 
prophets. Delitzsch on Is 414 says: ‘It is the meaning of the 
Divine name Jehovah which is thus unfolded (‘I the Lord, the 
first, and with the last, I am he’), for Jehovah is God as the 
absolute, eternally existing, and absolutely free Ego’; and, on 
4310 (‘I am he: before me there was no God formed, neither 
shall there be after me’): ‘ He is the sole realization of the idea 
of God inherent in human consciousness, and He is this eter- 
nally. His being has no beginning and no end, so that no 
other being with Divine claims and character could precede or 
follow Him’ (cf. also 455- 21.22 469.10 4812), These chapters 
again and again insist on the ‘fundamental truth that God is 
eternally the same (as He is the only) Self-existent Personal 
Being. To Him the whole range of creaturely existence in all 
its cycles must be visible,—and to Him only can it be so’ 
(Speaker's Com.). The prophets emphasize the expression of the 
moral unchangeableness of God in the name Jehovah (see esp. 
Is 264-8 414, Hos 125-6, Mal 38), . 

It may be said, then, that the title ‘the First 
and the Last,’ as applied to Christ in Rey., recalls, 
and attaches to Him, all that the OT writers had 
realized of the nature of God. How much more it 
contains for a writer who uses it in the light of the 
Incarnation may be gathered from Col 1°, a pas- 
sage related as resting upon the same Christological 
basis of faith, and which is indeed the 6 rpdros Kat 
6 écxaros of Rey. written out at full length. Both 
authors alike claim for Christ absolute supremacy 
in relation to the Universe, the natural Creation, 
and in relation to the Church, the new Moral 
Creation, iva yévynrac ev maow adros mpowreiwr. For 
both Christ is mpwréroxos mdons xricews,—prior to 
all creation and sovereign over all creation. He 
is the source of life to the Universe, the centre 
of all its developments, the mainspring of all 
its motions—év a’rg éxrisdy ra mdvra (cf. Jn 14 
8 yéyoverv ev aire fwh fv). And as all things had 
their origin in Him (the First), so all things return 
to Him as their goal and consummation (the Last) 
—Ta mdvra dv airod Kal els abrov exricrae (cf. Ro 1155, 
He 220, where the reference is to God). All things 
have their sphere within the sphere of the life of 
Tim who is ‘the First and the Last.’ In Him they 
originate and in Him they cohere—airés éort po 
TavTwv, Kal Ta mdvTa ev ary cuveoTnKer (cf. Ac 1723, 
in reference to God). He is the deruds of the Uni- 
verse. And such also is His position in relation to 
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the Church, the new spiritual creation—He is 
absolutely prior and sovereign, because there too 
He is the source of life. His Resurrection is the 


ground of His headship of the Church (Rev (Bt. See 


Lightfoot and Meyer on Col 15-9; cf, Eph 11°, Ph 
99. 10. 11 

It is interesting to trace the same underlying 
thought about the nature of God in Rev. and in 
the Fourth Gospel. A connexion has been pointed 
out between éyd els 6 mp@ros Kal 0 éxxaros of Rev. 
and the similar phrases of Is 41* 48” and the 
explanation of the Divine name Jehovah in Ex 3". 
There seems to be a correspondence between the 
éyw eiut of the LXX in these and other passages 
(Is 431-13, Dt 32%) and the éyw eju of Jn 824s 26-58 
(cf. also 131). In all these passages the words 
have a pregnant meaning. InJn 8, Christ presents 
Himself to the Jews not simply as the Messiah, 
but as One who has ‘life in Himself’ as being the 
spring of life. Hes infinitely, as God is. He shares 
the being of God. Therefore He claims supreme 
control not only of the seen and the finite, but of 
the unseen and the infinite (see Westcott, ad loc.). 

Cheyne (on Is 414) thinks that the eyo ei of 
Jn 18° is intended in the same sense, and finds this 
view confirmed by the supernatural effect of the 
sounds described in v.®, 

All existence is necessarily relative to Him who 
is ‘the First and the Last.’ Nothing can enter 
into the final summing up of all things, or partake 
of eternity, which does not receive life from Him 
and is not conformed to His purpose. When 
Christ claims this title for Himself, it is plainly 
announced that the revelation of God in Christ, in 
what He was and what He did, is the key to the 
issues of human life. Christianity is final. See 
also art. ALPHA AND OMEGA, A. E. Ross. 
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One of the fundamental ideas with regard to Jehovah in early 
Israel was that of His being owner of the land, and consequently 
lord also of all that the land brought forth and of all that lived 
upon it (Ly 2523, Ps 5010-12), Closely connected with this idea 
was a further one to the effect that the land was held in tenure ; 
Jehovah was the landowner, His people the tenants; but their 
tenancy depended solely on the will of Jehovah (Dt 3020 etc.).* 
As lord of the land and giver of all that it produced, tribute 
was due to Him; this tribute took the form of the offering of 
first-fruits.t Not only, however, was the land Jehovah's posses- 
sion, but the people who lived upon it, and upon its produce, were 
likewise His ; this would follow naturally by virtue of Jehovah’s 
overlordship. Therefore, just as Jehovah, being owner of the 
land, received the first-fruits of its produce as tribute due 
to Him, so, being also owner of the people, did He receive the 
firstborn as, in the same way, a tribute duc to Him. This is 
not definitely stated in the Bible, but the notices of child- 
sacrifice lead us to infer that at some carly period the rite of 
the sacrifice of the firstborn was performed, and the analogy of 
the offering up of the firstlings of the flock points to a similar 
usage with regard to man (Ex 182 2229 3420); moreover, the 
prevalence of the practice among ethnologically allied races ¢ 
makes it ina high degree probable that originally the descend- 
ants of Abram sacrificed their firstborn as a tribute to the 
Deity (see below, ‘ Redemption of the firstborn’). As the first- 
born are spoken of as being particularly the possession of 
Jehovah, one would expect to find them occupying the position 
of His special ministers ; it is possible that this was the case 
originally (cf. Hannah’s vow, 1S 111),$ especially as in Nu 312 it 
is said; ‘Behold, I have taken the Levites from among the 
children of Israel instead of all the firstborn that openeth the 
womb among the children of Israel; and the Levites shall be 
mine’ (cf. 34); as a matter of fact, however, the earliest Code 


* This OT conception is illustrated in the Gospels by the par- 
able of the Wicked Husbandmen, Mt 2133 and parallel pas- 
sages ; cf. also Mk 1334, 

t It will, of course, be understood that this was adapted to 
agricultural life from the earlier nomadic life with its flocks 
and herds (cf. Nowack, Heb. Arch. ii. p. 147 ff.). 

t e.g. the Moabites, 2 K 327; the early Arabs (Wellhausen, 
Reste, pp. 115, 116); the Canaanites (PEF'St, 1903, passim) 5 
the Phonicians (Rawlinson, Hist. of Phoenicia, ch. xi.); ef. the 
at! of the attempted sacrifice of Isaac; see PSBA xxiy. p. 
258 ff. 

§ There is a Talmudic tradition (Zeb. 112), according to 
which the firstborn acted as officiating priests in the wilder- 
ness until the erection of the tabernacle, when the office was 
given to the tribe of Levi (Jewish Eneyc. y. 396). 
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commands the redemption of the firstborn: § All the firstborn 


cot among thy sons shalt thou redeem’ (Ex 1313, cf, 1315 
From the foregoing one can understand that the term ‘ first- 
born, apwroroxos (that which, as the most precious, belonged, 
in the first instance, to Jehovah), came to be one of particular 


honour (cf. Ex 422, Jer 319), and it is used i 
to Christ (Ro 82, aie 2 as such in reference 


_ The only occurrence of the term in the Gospels 
is in Lk 2? kal €rexev tov vidy tov mpwrdroxoy,* and 
apart from its significance to the Jewish mind as 
outlined above, its importance lies in its bearing 
upon the question of the perpetual virginity of the 
mother of Christ. The term does not necessarily 
suggest the subsequent birth of other children; for, 
in the first place, as a title of honour it would natur- 
ally be mentioned in connexion with Christ by the 
Evangelist ; and secondly, to Jews the significance of 
‘firstborn’ lay in the special sanctity which attached 
to such; + this is clear from what has been said in 
the previous section ; indeed, St. Luke directly im- 
be as much when he quotes, in substance, from 

x 132 ‘Every male that openeth the womb 
shall be called holy to the Lord’ (Lk 2°), 

ftedemption of the firstborn.—tIn the passage Lk 
28 two distinct ceremonies are referred to: the 
presentation to the Lord, and the redemption; the 
former of these implies the actual dedication of 
the child to God (cf. 1S 1°); from what has been 
said above, this ceremony must be regarded as the 
fulfilling in spirit of the primitive act of literally 
devoting (sacrificing) the firstborn son to the Deity. 
The distinction between the two ceremonies may 
be illustrated by the practice of modern orthodox 
Jews. The father of the child first presents his 
firstborn to the cohen, and makes a declaration 
ending with the words: ‘It is said, Sanctify unto 
me all the firstborn, whatsoever openeth the 
womb among the children of Israel, both of man 
and of beast; itis mine.’ This is a definite act of 
presentation to God, of renunciation on the part of 
the father,—the child is no longer his. This part 
of the ceremony corresponds to Lk 2” 3-27.28, 
Then the father places fifteen shillings (five selavm 
or shekels) before the cohen, who thereupon asks: 
‘Which wouldst thou rather, give me thy first- 
born son, the firstborn of his mother, + or redeem 
him for five selaim, which thou art bound to give 
according to the Law?’ The father replies: ‘I 
desire rather to redeem my son, and here thou hast 
the value of his redemption, which I am bound to 
give according to the Law.’§ This ceremony 
corresponds to Lk 2%,.|| This redemption of the 
firstborn] (j22 i718) took place thirty days after 
birth (Lk 2”; ef. Ly 124, Nu 18!6),** and the price 
of redemption was, according to Nu 3% 181, five 
shekels; in Ex 13% the command to redeem the 
firstborn is given, though the price of redemption 
is not mentioned, while in Ly 12 there is no 
mention at all regarding the redemption of the 
firstborn, reference being made only to an atone- 

*In Mt 12 ray xpwreroxey is read by DC and the OL version 
only ; it must therefore be rejected in this passage. 

+ Cf. He 16, where ray +pwroroxev means ‘ only-begotten.’ 

t The law of the redemption of the firstborn ‘applies to the 
firstborn of the mother and not of the father. Hence the 
husband of several wives would have to redeem the firstborn 
of each one of them, while the husband of a woman who had 
had children by a previous marriage need not redeem her child 
although it was his firstborn’ (Jewish Encyc. v. 396). More- 
over, the first male child of a woman need not be redeemed if a 


female child has been born before him. f a 
§ The money is eet FORO: but the Jewish authorities 
t look upon this with favour. 
"ees The T ethgriged Daily Prayer-Book® (ed. 8. Singer), 
y renee to Ex 1313-15 the redemption of the firstborn was 
instituted as an abiding act of thanksgiving to Jehovah for 
having spared the firstborn males of the children of Israel in 
ypt. Concerning the connexion between the offering of the 
firstborn and the Passover, see Nowack, op. cit. § 99. ; 
** The same custom is kept up by modern orthodox Jews ; if 
the day falls on a Sabbath or a Holy Day, the ceremony is per- 
formed on the following day. 
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ment which has to be made for the purification of 
the mother ; it may be owing to Ly 12 that in Lk 
2” ‘their’ purification is spoken of, i.e. of the 
child as well as of the mother; at any rate v.*4 
seems to point to an amalgamation of the offerings 
due from the mother for purification, and on 
behalf of the child for redemption;* in the 
modern service of prayer of thanksgiving for 
women after recovery trom childbirth no provi- 
sion is made for any offering. 

LiTERATURE,—See the authorities referred to in the foot- 
notes, W. O. E. OESTERLEY, 


FIRST-FRUITS.—On the offering of first-fruits 
as a pape institution see Hastings’ DB, vol. ii. 
p. 10f. 

The word rendered first-fruits (dmapy}) occurs 
8 times in the NT, and only in 1 Co 1523 igs it 
applied directly to our Lord: ‘Now hath Christ 
been raised from the dead, the first-fruits of them 
that are asleep’; ‘Christ the first-fruits; then 
they that are Christ’s.’ It is possible, as some 
have suggested, that there is a reference in v.2° to 
the specific offering of the sheaf of the first ripe 
corn on the second day of the Passover feast (Ly 
2311), The coincidence of our Lord’s resurrection 
on the 16th Nisan—the day on which the sheaf 
was offered before the Lord—would no doubt 
suggest the idea of the first-fruits to the Apostle’s 
mind. But, even apart from this specific reference, 
the figure of the risen Christ as the first-fruits 
from the dead is perfectly natural. And there is 
more here than might be at first supposed. Christ’s 
resurrection is the pledge of His people’s resurrec- 
tion, just as the first-fruits were the pledge of the 
harvest to come. Christ is the first to be raised 
from the dead, and so stands in the front rank 
alone, as the first-fruits were plucked before the 
rest of the produce was ripe ; but, ane as certainly 
as the harvest in due time followed the first-fruits, 
so shall those who sleep in Christ be raised up in 
due time, and stand in the second rank after Him. 
But, further, it is clearly implied here, and ex- 
plicitly taught in other passages, that as is Christ 
the first-fruits, so shall be the rest.of the harvest. 
There is implied here a community of nature and 
character between Christ, the first-fruits, and His 
people. It is only the time of their manifestation 
that is different. The portion gathered as first- 
fruits is of the same nature as the rest, and the rest 
is of the same nature and character and standing 
as the first-fruits. This is indicated specially in v.”', 
where it is said that, as death came by man, so it 
is only by man that the resurrection can come, 7.¢. 
resurrection and triumph over death can be man’s 
possession only when given him by one who is 
man like himself. Man, therefore, must be of the 
same nature and character and standing as Christ, 
the first-fruits. What is suggested here is plainly 
taught elsewhere (Col 34, Ro 8”, 1 Jn 3’). Christ, 
according to these passages, is the first-fruits, the 
firstborn among many brethren, not only as the 

ledge that, as He rose, so His people shall rise 
rom the dead, but also that as He is, in nature 
and character, so shall His people be. That is, 
perhaps, the most glorious promise of the resurrec- 
tion first-fruits. i. ; 

In Ro 8* the first-fruits of the Beat received by 
Christ’s people are referred to. That they have 
received the Spirit in some measure and have been 
sanctified inwardly, is the pledge that they shall 
receive it in yet greater abundance, that there 
shall be a final outpouring of the Spirit by which 
the body of man shall be redeemed even as the 
spirit has been sanctified—the psychical body being 

* Among modern orthodox Jews, priests and Levites are 


exempt from the law of redeeming their firstborn ; this applies 
also to those whose wives are daughters of priests or Levites. 
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changed into a spiritual. In Ro 1 16°, 1 Co 16", 
Ja 18, Rev 144 the reference is to the future 
redemption of mankind, of which those already 
gathered in are the first-fruits and pledge. Those 
already redeemed and presented to God as holy 
are the first-fruits, the poue of the coming har- 
vest of a holy redeemed humanity. 


LITERATURE.—Schiirer, HJ P 11. i. 237 ; Edersheim, The Temple : 
its Ministry, etc., xix.; Stapfer, Palestine in Time of Christ, 
bk. ii. ch. 13; Josephs, Judaism as Creed and Life, bk. ii. ch. 
5; art. ‘First-Fruits’ in Jew. Encyc. vol. v. 

J. SOUTAR. 


FISH, FISHER, FISHING.—The present article 
is not concerned with the fish of the Mediterranean, 
nor with those which inhabit various watercourses 
in the Holy Land, nor even with those that belong 
to the lower course of the Jordan or of its southern 
tributaries, or of the other streams that flow into 
the Dead Sea. The only fish mentioned in the 
Gospels, the only ones, consequently, which come 
within the scope of this Dictionary, are those of 
the Lake of Gennesaret, to which we naturally 
add those that are found in the upper course of 
the Jordan or in the springs in the neighbourhood 
of the Lake. 

Fish (OT 33, 733) are designated in the NT only 
by the general term (y@vs, alternating occasionally 
with its diminutive éy@vdcov, without the employ- 
ment of the latter term necessarily marking any 
intended distinction ; cf. for an instance in point, 
Mt 15* with v.*°. Nowhere in the whole Bible do 
we find a special name for a definite species of fish. 

Fish formed a large part of the food of the Lake- 
side population. This may be inferred from the 
threefold question of Jesus (Lk 11", cf. Mt 77°), in 
which the commonest foods are enumerated : 
bread, fish, eggs. The same conclusion is implied 
in what is related with reference to the two multi- 
plications of the loaves. On the occasion of the 
first (Mite 1428 2EM G20 ke Qe it Gi?) ots 
said that there was present a lad with five loaves 
and two fishes; in the account of the second (Mt 
15°, Mk 811°) it is mentioned that, in addition 
to the seven loaves, there were also ‘a few small 
fishes.’ We may cite, further, Lk 24#. 

It is interesting to note that for the ‘small fishes’ of the other 
narratives the Fourth Gospel employs the term é)épiov, which 
properly signifies simply ‘ nourishment,’ ‘food.’ Bochart (Hieroz. 
1, p. 41) has already shown that this word was employed in the 


same way by the best Greek writers, ¢.g. Plato, Menander, etc., 
and that sogéyo. is met with as synonymous with ‘ fish-eaters.’ 


It is legitimate to suppose that a trade in fish 
was carried on between the Lake of Tiberias and 
the rest of the country. The name of the town of 
Tarichez (Tapiyeiac), situated on the shore of the 
Lake, implies a business connected with salted 
provisions (rdpcyo). It may be that this traffic ex- 
tended as far as Jerusalem; some have supposed 
that it was in this way that one of Jesus’ disciples, 
the companion of Simon Peter, was known to the 
high priest (Jn 18); but this is nothing more 
than an ingenious conjecture, 

_ ‘Fisher’ * or ‘fisherman’ (Heb. 391) is expressed 
in the NT by aree’s or adet’s; the verb ‘to 
fish’ by adevew. Several of the first and princi- 
pal disciples followed the calling of. fishermen. 
The Synoptices describe the scene When Jesus 
called them to follow Him (Mt 4'8-22, Mk [Pee 
Lk 5'"), These three narratives contain the 
promise, ‘I will make you fishers of men.’ Lk. 
connects the story with the miraculous draught ; 
ef. in this respect also Jn 21°", In one of the 
parables of the Kingdom (Mt 1347) Jesus compares 
the latter to a net; and the separation which the 
fishermen make, in their catch, between what is 
good and what is bad, is used to symbolize the 


*So AV and RV in Mt 418€ and Mk LI6t, but “fi 4 
62, See Hastings’ DB ii. 124, Baie A 
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ration of the righteous from the wicked at 
the F inal Judgment. ~The criterion by which good 
and bad fish are distinguished is not expressly 
indicated. The point in view might be the differ- 
ence between clean and unclean foods as defined 
by the Law (cf. Dt 14%-, Lv 11%) ; but there might 
be other motives, such as those which Lortet 
indicates in the case of modern fishermen, who 
reject certain fish on account of their inferior size 
(Poissons et Reptiles du lac de Tibériade, p. 52), 
their disagreeable aspect (ib. pp. 32, 82), or their 
unpleasant muddy flavour (74. pp. 39, 58, 64). 

The fishermen sometimes carried on their trade 
in partnership, as is still the case at the present 
day, when the fishermen of Tiberias form a <ind of 
corporation with fixed rules. The number of fish- 
ing vessels on the Lake at the beginning of the 
Christian era must have been very considerable. 
Josephus (BJ U. xxi. 8) speaks of 330 (v./. 230) ; 
see also Mk 4%, Jn 6%. Forty years ago Furrer 
found only a single boat ; Lortet saw three in 1875 
and six in 1880; Frei counted nine in 1886, and 
the present writer saw the same number in 1894, 
while in 1899 he noted fourteen ; and no doubt the 
number has increased since then. 

The fishermen made use of nets. One of the 
Greek terms employed (Mt 13%) is cayjvy, seme, 
‘drag-net,’ a large net which two or more boats 
arrange in a circle in the lake, in such a way as to 
enclose a vast space with a kind of vertical wall. 
It is kept stretched by means of weights and floats. 
Then the two extremities are brought together, 
and the whole with its contents is dragged ashore. 
The other species of net mentioned in the Gospels 
(Mt 438) is the casting net (dudi8dnorpov), which a 
single man throws with a skilful turn of the hand, 
and which is of circular form, like an umbrella. 
Once it has been plunged in the water it is drawn 
out with the captured fish. Thisis still the method 
most frequently pursued in our own time. The 
other passages where nets are spoken of (Mt 4°%, 
Mk 13, Lk 576, Jn 21°!) use the general term 
dixrvov, Which might be applied to any kind of net. 
Some texts speak of washing and of mending nets 
(Lk 5?, Mt 474, Mk 17). See also NETS. 

The Gospels only once mention line - fishing, 
namely in Mt 17”, where we read of Peter casting 
the hook (déyx.crpov), which was certainly placed 
at the end of a cord or line, but we cannot say 
whether the latter was attached to a rod or long 
reed or was simply held in the hand. Inthe NT 
there is no mention of harpooning fish (contrast 
Job 417 [He 40*1]). At the present day we still 
meet with examples of this practice. 

The waters of the Lake of Tiberias are exception- 
ally rich in fish, especially by the shore of el-Batiha 
(to the east of the mouth of the Jordan), and in the 
bay of et-Tabigha. These were in former times 
the favourite grounds of fishermen, and these spots 
are still preferred by them in our own day. There, 
on the shore of el-Batiha lay Bethsaida-Julias; and, 
if there were two Bethsaidas (a much controverted 
question ; see artt. BETHSAIDA and CAPERNAUM), 
the second was at et-Tabigha or in its vicinity. 
Now Bethsaida means ‘house of fish,’ ‘fishery.’ 
It was the native town of Peter and Andrew, of 
James and John,—all four fishermen,—as well 
as of Philip, whose occupation is unknown to us. 
According to Jn 217 Thomas and Nathanael (of 
Cana) appear also to have been fishermen, at least 
occasionally. The dress of the fishermen was more 
than simple ; according to Jn 217 Peter was yuurds, 
‘naked’; it is not quite easy to see why so many 
exegetes maintain that this term does not imply 
complete nudity. It is certainly most natural to 
suppose that Peter had discarded all his clothes ; 
the fact that he afterwards hastily girds on his 
erevdvrns, lit. his ‘upper garment,’ does not 
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necessarily prove that he was wearing another 
under it. 

The fish of the Lake of Tiberias have been 
minutely studied and described by two experts, 
Dr. Lortet, dean of the Faculty of Medicine at 
Lyons, and Dr. Tristram. Out of 39 (Lortet) or 
43 (Tristram) species known in Palestine, from 22 
to 24 are found in the Lake of Tiberias and its 
immediate vicinity. They belong to a number of 
different genera. The genus Chromis has the 
richest representation of species: Niloticus, Tiberi- 
adis, Andree, Simonis, Microstomus, Flavii Josephi, 
Magdalene ; belonging to a genus near of kin is 
Hemichromis Sacra. These fish are the most 
abundant and make the best eating. The genus 
Barbus is also extremely prolific ; three species be- 
longing to it are found : Canis, which swarms, but 
is httle appreciated ; Longiceps, esteemed; and Bed- 
domii, rare. Then, in the family of the Cyprinides 
come Discognathus Lamta; four species of Capeta: 
Syriaca, Damascina, Socialis, Sauvagei ; Leuciscus 
(or Phoxinellus) Zeregi; Alburnus Sellal; Acan- 
thobrama Centisguama; three species of Nema- 
chilus: Tigris, Galileus, Leontine. Inthe family 
of the Blennides: Blennius Varus and Blennius 
Lupulus. Finally, in the family of the Silwrides 
we have the strange Clarias Macracanthus, already 
noted by Josephus (LJ tL x. 8) under the name 
kopaxivos, Which, in spite of its forbidding aspect, 
supplies an article of food not to be disdained. 
This fish has the strange peculiarity that, when it 
is withdrawn from its natural element, it utters 
cries like the mewings of a cat, and that it can 
live for several days out of the water. 

A considerable number of the above species 
belong properly to Palestine, but the fauna of 
Palestinian fish shows, nevertheless, a close con- 
nexion with that of Africa and not with that of 
the Mediterranean basin. The ancients, e.g. Jose- 
phus, had already noted this fact, and they raised 
the question of the possibility of a subterranean 
communication between the waters of Egypt and 
those of Palestine. See also ANIMALS, p. 66*. 


LITERATURE. — Bochart, Hierozoicon, i. pp. 36-44; Lortet, 
Poissons et Reptiles du lace de Tibériade, 1883, and the same 
author's La Syrie d’aniourd’hui, 1884, pp. 506-510; Tristram, 
‘Fauna and Flora’ (PEI’, SWP), 1888, pp. 162-177, also Natwral 
History of the Bible’, 1889, pp. 282-294; J. G. Wood, Bible 
Animals, 1869, pp. 561-582; Ad. Frei in ZDPV, 1886, pp. 101- 
103 ; Libbey and Hoskins, Jordan Valley and Petra, 1905, vol. i. 
p. 130f.; G. R. Lees, Village Life in Palestine, 1905, p. 5 
{with photograph of two fishermen of the Lake of Tiberias cast- 
ing their nets]. LUCIEN GAUTIER. 


FLAX.—See SMOKING FLAX. 


FLESH (cdpt).—In every instance where this 
word is used by the Evangelists we observe that it 


is confined in its reference to the humanrace. The 
same remark, it may be noticed, holds good of the 
NT writers as a whole (cf., however, 1 Co 15%, and 
the plural cdpxas of Rev 19%). The particular con- 
ception attaching to it varies in different contexts 
to a slight extent, though in almost every case a 
distinction or contrast is either stated or implied 
which has its roots in OT thought. It is interest- 
ing to remark that this is a word employed very 
rarely by St. Luke in either of his writings; and 
even when he does use it, we find that, for the 
most part, he is quoting from the OT (see Lk 3°= 
Is 405 [LXX], where in conjunction with réca it is 
simply a synonym for all mankind ; cf. Mt 24”, Mk 
13%, Jn 172, and Ac 2"). The reference, of course, 
is to the human race in its present condition of 
weakness and need of help, as contrasted with the 
ower and the active love of God (cf. Dt 5%, Ps 
564 [55° LXX)). 
In the only other place where the word is found 
in St. Luke’s Gospel (24%) we have it used simply 
to denote the substance flesh considered as a con- 


stituent of the human body. The risen Jesus is 
Sy aaah as inviting His disciples to assure them- 
selves by touching Him that He had risen not 
merely in a spiritual, but in a corporeal sense. The 
antithesis is that of ‘spirit’ and ‘body’ (avedua 
and g®ua), the latter consisting of ‘Hesh’ and 
‘bones’ (capt and éoréa). See art. Bopy. 

_A still more emphatic expression signifying the 
distinction between man and God is found in St. 
Matthew's Gospel (167), where odpf is joined with 
aiua to denote man in his present condition of 
spiritual limitation and of defective knowledge. A 
somewhat similar antithesis is incidentally, albeit 
elaborately, pointed out by St. John (18), who, in 
his reference to the new life communicated through 
Christ to believers, lays stress on the fact that this 
higher life is not the result of human birth, whether 
the latter be considered as the outcome of a long 
line of descent (é& aiudrwy), or as springing from | 
natural instinct inherent in the flesh (é« QeA/uaros 
gapxds), or even as the resultant of the will power 
resident in the entire man (ék @eAjpuaros dvdpds). 
Their infused life has its roots in Him who is the 
source of all life (. . . dX’ éx Oeod éyerviOnoar), and 
is conditioned in every instance by their reception 
of the Word made flesh (8c0 dé ddaBov atréy, see 
Westcott, Gospel of St. John, ad loc., who notices a 
very early variant reading which would make ‘the 
Word’ the subject of the whole verse). 

Another form of this antithetic relationship 
occurs in the same writing. In His conversation 
with Nicodemus Jesus draws attention to the 
limitations which surround the functions of man’s 
nature considered on its sensuous side (é« ris 
capxés), and those of the Spirit which finds scope 
for activity within another sphere of human life 
(é€k Tod mvevuaros). It is not the antithesis of evil 
and good that is here referred to. It is simply that 
within the realm of man’s being there are two 
principles of energy which take their origin from 
two orders of existence. The law of nature which 
compels like to produce like holds good in man’s 
complex life, and so ‘ What is born of the flesh is 
flesh, and what is born of the Spirit is spirit’ (Jn 
3°). With this we may compare another passage 
in the same Gospel where this idea is expressed in 
language more explicit still and as emphatic (Jn 
6®). The contrast here between spirit, which not 
only has life in itself but can communicate that 
life as it wills (rd (woody), and flesh, which ‘is of 
no avail’ above its own sphere (7 cap ov wpedet 
ovdév), is categorically asserted, 

So, too, on another occasion when engaged in con- 
troversy with the Pharisees, Jesus contrasts their 
retied of judging with His own patience in that 
respect, and in so doing implies a further contrast 
—their imperfect and therefore incorrect judgment 
(kara rhv cdpxa) which is based on a superficial 
knowledge, and His just judgment which comes 
from His ‘ knowledge of all the circumstances, and 
aspects, and issues of life’ (7 Kplows ) €uh ddnOuy 
ést, Jn 8t; see Westcott, Gospel of St. John, 
ad loc.). : 

Arising out of this conception we have the word 
employed to mark a psychological distinction be- 
tween man’s flesh and spirit. So real was this dis- 
tinction to the mind of Jesus that we can almost 
hear in His words (Mt 264:=Mk 14%) the echo of 
personal experience (. . . ypnyophaat per quod. . 
To pev mvedua mpdduuov % dé capE aoGerrs). In this 
place we may also notice that there was something 
present in the struggle engaged in by the disciples 
which was absent in the case of Jesus. They were 
unsuccessful in their efforts to ‘watch,’ because 
not only was their flesh ‘weak,’ but it had also 
to contend with an element of discord which further 
distracted their power for unremitting watchful- 
ness. With Him was also present the flesh of 
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weakness (see 2 Co 134 é& dcGeveias), but the rela- 
tionship between His cdp§ and mvevya was not 
perverted by the indwelling presence of sin, or by 
the downward tendency inherited as the result of 
sin. 

On one occasion Jesus quotes with approval the 
translation of the LXX (Gn 2%) where the word 
cdpé occurs meaning the entire man (Mt 19° — Mk 
108), and that without any qualifying word. It 
would be a colourless interpretation of Jesus’ words 
which would limit His teaching on the marriage 
relationship to a physical oneness following on and 
produced by the sexual union. The Hebraistic 
écovra els (Heb. 537) implies a gradual movement 
from a physical union to a higher and more com- 
plex unity, so that where two separate beings 
formerly existed there is now but one (wore ovKére 
eicly 500, d\d\a odpt la, which is Jesus’ inference 
from the Heb. 19x 1w35; see art. EuNucH). It is 
because of the ultimately complete and spiritual 
character of this union that the sin which dis- 
solves it and the human legislation which seeks 
to render it nugatory assume their dark propor- 
tions (cf. Gould, ‘St. Mark’ in Internat. Crit. Com. 
on Mk 10%). 

Passing from the Synoptic to the Johannine use 
of this word, we find it clothing conceptions which 
are fuller and richer. In the simple but majestic 
sentence in which he announces the profound 
mystery of the Incarnation, St. John employs the 
word ‘flesh’ to express the totality of human 
nature, looked at on the side of its manifold 
limitations, that is to say, as it touches and is 
connected with the world of matter and of time 
(6 Abyos capt éyévero, Jn 114, with which we may 
compare the positive references to ‘the soul’ and 
‘the spirit’ of Jesus in the same writing, e.g. 1277 
n Puxy wou, 137 +o mvevuart, etc.). The phrase ‘the 
Word became flesh’ implies the existence of an 
antithesis which has been reduced in its elements 
to a final and permanent synthesis, The Johannine 
conception leaves no room for doubt as to the per- 
fection of the human nature of Jesus, which is 
universal both as regards time and race. 

Keeping in mind this usage, we shall be enabled 
to apprehend more fully the thought underlying 
the language of Jesus about His power of impart- 
ing Himself in His perfect humanity (cf. Jn 6°15). 
His ‘ flesh,’ by virtue of its union with His Divine 
Personality, 1s ‘living’ (6 ¢4v) food, and therefore 
possesses the power of communicating its life to all 
who will eat thereof (éav wh pdynre rv odpka, k.T.d.). 
Without this participation and consequent assimi- 
lation on the part of His followers, there can be no 
such thing as ‘life’ within them, for they deliber- 
ately reject what contains for them the germinal 
principle of that ‘life’ (ov« éyere fwhy év éavrois). 

The question may be asked whether it is possible 
to trace any likeness or fundamental connexion 
between the Gospel and the Pauline uses of cdpé. 
In St. Paul’s writings very marked emphasis is 
laid upon this word, and for him it clothes a con- 
ception rich with ethical significance. The ‘flesh’ 
is the preene abode of sin, which requires an obedi- 
ent subject to execute its behests. So closely does 
he connect the power of sin with the existing weak- 
ness of the flesh that he does not hesitate to say 
from his own experience ‘I know that in. . . my 
flesh dwelleth no good thing’ (Ro 7'8), At the 
same time, he is careful to point out that this is not 
the state appointed for man by God. The ‘cruci- 
fixion’ of the flesh is possible for every man who 
wills to walk not ‘according to the flesh’ but 
‘according to the Spirit’ (of... rh odpxa éoratipw- 
wav, k.7.., Gal 5%, cf. Ro 8), and those who have 
the indwelling presence of the Spirit are no longer 
in the flesh (év capxt) but in the Spirit (€v mvevmare, 
Ro 8°). With these we may compare such expres- 


sions as ‘the mind of the flesh’ (ppdynua rHs capkés) 
and ‘the mind of the Spirit’ (¢pdvyya Tod rvevpaTos, 
Ro 8° bd r00 vods THs capxds, Col 27°), from which we 
can gather how present to St. Paul’s mind was the 
connexion between sin and the flesh, and at the 
same time how strong within him was the.glorious 
hope that such connexion in the ultimate result 
was abnormal and destined for destruction. There 
is no sign in the Pauline terminology that he was 
influenced in his theological conceptions by the 
spirit of that Greek dualism which wormed its way 
into subsequent Christian thought with lasting and 
for the most part evil consequences (see Miiller, 
Christian Doct. of Sin, i. 320 ff). : 

The redemption and the quickening of the 
body (. . . Tiv amodITpwow Tod TwmaATOS, Ro 82 ae 
fworonhoe Ta Ovnra céuara, Ro PREM S orie (NEGRO Co 40) 
are features essential to the scheme of salvation as 
outlined and systematized by St. Paul. The con- 
demnation of sin ‘in the flesh’ by God, who for 
this purpose sent His Son ‘in the likeness of the 
flesh of sin’ (Ro 8%), is evidence that there is, for 
him, no naturally essential connexion between the 
flesh and evil. aa 

We are not without signs that this is just the 
point of view from which the Evangelists looked at 
this question (cf. Jn 14 17?, Lk 3° 114=Mt 6”), and 
that neither they nor the Apostle of the Gentiles 
were touched by that false belief which identified 
sin with matter, and, therefore, with ‘the body of 
the flesh’ (cf. Col 122 2%). The anthropology of 
the Gospels, as well as the psychological nae 
tions which emerge but rarely and incidentally 
from their pages, are essentially Hebrew, and are 
never stained by the potential immoralities which 
characterized the later Alexandrian and Hellenistic 
theology. 

LiTERATURE.—Stevens, The Theology of the NT, pp. 189f., 
338 ff ; Harnack, Hist. of Dogma, i. 53-224, iii. 183, 255 ff., etc.; 
H. H. Wendt, Die Begriffe Fleisch und Geist; Laidlaw, The 
Bible Doctrine of Man, and his artt. ‘Psychology’ and ‘ Flesh’ 
in Hastings’ DB; Weiss, Biblical Theology of the NT, § 27; 
Cremer, Bibl.-Theol. Lex. of NT Greek, 8.v. capt. 

J. R. WILLIs. 

FLIGHT.—The story of the flight of the Holy 
Family into Egypt is peculiar to the First Gospel 
(Mt 2}5#-), The omission of it, and also of the 
manifestation to the Gentiles (Mt 2!-!?), from the 
Third Gospel is surprising, since there rather than 
in Mt. we should have expected to find any story 
that brought Jesus into contact with the Gentile 
world. The surprise would deepen into suspicion 
were it not that the records of the Evangelists are 
so fragmentary ; but that fact instantly relieves the 
strain. 

O. Holtzmann, who cites the well-known omission in Ac 919-26 
of any reference to St. Paul’s journey to Arabia (Gal 117), 
frankly states that ‘the author who left out this journey of 
Paul to Arabia might well pass over, in his other account, the 
journey of the Holy Family into Egypt,’ and that ,‘if we had in 
Matthew an account absolutely above criticism, it would not be 
difficult to get over the gap in the narrative of Luke’ (Life of 
Jesus, p. 85). 

The silence of St. Luke does not, then, discredit 
the narrative of St. Matthew. But their records 
might prove to be mutually exclusive, so that 
acceptance of the one would involve rejection of 
the other. How stand the facts? According to 
the Third Gospel, Nazareth was, prior to their 
marriage, the home both of Joseph and of Mary 
(Lk 24 196), whereas St. Matthew (2%) first associ- 
ates them with Nazareth after their return from 
Egypt, and gives no hint of any previous residence 
there, Further, St. Matthew, having told the 
story of the Nativity (1185), goes on to record the 
visit of the Magi (21), the hurried flight from 
Bethlehem and the sojourn in Egypt (2'5*), whereas 
St. Luke records merely the circumcision of the 
child (24) and His presentation to the Lord (Q7te) 
and then adds that ‘when they had performed all 
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things according to the law of the Lord, they re- 
turned into Galilee, to their own city Nazareth’ 
(2°), From those words one would naturally infer 
that the return took place immediately after the 
-events thus recorded, and that no room was left 
for the episodes of the First Gospel. Is that infer- 
ence necessary, or even well founded? If the nar- 
rative of Acts must be so adjusted as to take in 
the sojourn of St. Paul in Arabia, he would be a 
bold critic who would maintain that the terms of 
the other narrative inevitably exclude the sojourn 
in Egypt. It is to be noted also that the time- 
table of the First Gospel is sutticiently elastic to 
embrace easily the events recorded in the Third. 
For we find there that, ‘according to the time 
which he had carefully learned of the wise men,’ 
Herod’s inhuman edict included all the children in 
ee ‘from two years old and under’ (Mt 

). 

The difficulty, therefore, is not one of chron- 
ology. Even if it were, such an objection would 
lose both point and edge in the hands of those who 
used it, except on the theory that Jesus was, after 
all, born in Be cath, For, even granting that 
the immediate return to Nazareth is the natural 
inference from St. Luke’s account, yet the force of 
any argument based upon it fails the very moment 
that Nazareth and not Bethlehem is made the 
scene of the Nativity. On that showing, St. Luke’s 
— is itself untrustworthy, and so cannot be used 
to discredit another story which is inconsistent 
with it. 

The real difficulty is of quite a different sort: it 
is that we have not in St. Matthew ‘an account 
absolutely above criticism.’ It might very perti- 
nently be asked if we have any right to expect 
such an account. Stories of the childhood of a 
great man are never written while he is still a 
child, but only after he has achieved greatness ; 


and even then they are written, not necessarily 
because of their own intrinsic importance, but be- 
cause they have caught some of the glory of the 


afterglow. Now, it was not until Jesus had 
already won His place in the hearts of men that 
our Gospels were written. In the circumstances 
of the case, therefore, these records could not be 
other than fragmentary, and a fragmentary ac- 
count can never be ‘absolutely above criticism.’ | 

But presumably the special criticism to which 
these incidents of the Infancy lie open, is that 
they are no more entitled to belief than, say, those 
recorded in the Apocryphal Gospels. The Gospel 
of the Infancy, e.g., weaves around the Flight into 
Egypt a fantastic garland of miracle and wonder. 
This wreath of fairy tales is by common consent 
stripped off and laid aside as unhistorical embel- 
lishment. Should not the Flight itself be laid with 
them as equally unworthy of credence? The ques- 
tion opens up a subject much too large to be dis- 
cussed here. But one may at least ask if it is not 
too drastic a measure to destroy the ship because 
one has had to remove the barnacles, or to remove 
the peg because a worthless coat has been hung on 
it. Are these narratives so much of a piece that, 
if we reject some of them, we must reject all? 
Surely the fact is not without significance that the 
Evangelist preserves the story of the Flight, but 
records none of the marvels that have clustered 
round it. For if these other stories were extant 
when he wrote, he must have been cognizant of 
them, and his rejection of them must have been 
deliberate. On the other hand, if they were of a 
later growth, his tradition is thereby marked as 
older and, to that extent, more trustworthy. 

But, says Keim (Life of Jesus, ii. 94), ‘it bears 
all the marks of a poetic picture.’ Is there, then, 
no poetry in real life? If a story is poetic, 1s it 
thereby branded as unhistorical? ‘ Intertwined 
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with the narrative is a no less than threefold 
revelation by an angel, almost too much for the 
thrift of heaven.’ The objection would be valid 
in the case of a story written in modern times by 
a man of the West, but is shorn of its force when 
one remembers that this story was written by an 
Oriental some eighteen centuries ago. 

Much more are is the contention that ‘the 
enormous toil of such a journey with a little child, 
was such as only legend, aided or not by miracles, 
could easily get over.’ The toilsomeness of the 
Journey is not denied ; no one imagines that it was 
‘easily got over.’ May not our Lord’s own words 
(Mt 24°, Mk 1318) be an echo of the hardships 
Joseph and Mary had to endure in bearing Him to 
a place of refuge? But the cogency of Keim’s argu- 
ment vanishes when we remember that this was a 
flight for life (see INNOCENTS). In such circum- 
stances, hardships are little accounted. But ‘ they 
might have found a nearer refuge among the Arabs 
of the south or west.’ Surely this criticism is 
singularly inept. A temporary and brief refuge 
might thus have been found, but no one knew how 
long it would be ere the wanderers could safely 
return to their own land. What was needed was 
an asylum in which they could quietly abide till 
all danger was past, and where Toseph could find 
employment which would enable him to provide 
for his household. 

Equally beside the mark is the attempt to ex- 
plain the story as in some way parallel to the 
sojourn of Moses in Egypt. The two stories are 
rich, not in resemblance, but in contrast: they 
have absolutely nothing in common save the word 
‘Egypt.’ The attempt to derive the one from the 
other is a triumph of misdirected ingenuity. 

Quite as little avails the expedient of dedueme 
the narrative from the prophecy of Hosea (11?), as 
O. Holtzmann would evidently do. ‘ For the story 
about the Lord’s childhood the Gospel of Matthew 
seems to have drawn principally upon certain 
indications in the Old Testament’ (Life of Jesus, 

. 86). One can readily enough understand how a 

ewish Christian might see in the narrative of the 
Flight a richer fulfilment of the prophet’s words, 
but it is almost incredible that the incident should 
be invented as a commentary on the words, and 
all the more so when the words in question are not: 
a prophecy, but a historical reference. Still less 
credible does the suggestion become when we find 
that we should require to believe not merely that 
the Flight was invented to explain the prophecy, 
but further that the Massacre of the Innocents had 
next to be invented to explain the Flight, and the 
visit of the Magi to explain the Massacre. Accept- 
ance of such a theory involves a much larger draft 
on one’s credulity than does acceptance of the 
incident itself as historical. — : 

The question may still arise, What motive led 
the Evangelist to record this event? Need we 
seek for any motive?’ He wanted to tell about 
Jesus : onl it not be enough for him that this 
was a story of the childhood of the loved Master, . 
and that he believed it to be authentic? 

‘Egypt has, in all ages, been the natural place 
of refuge for all who were driven from Palestine 
by distress, persecution, or discontent’ (Farrar, 
Life of Christ, ch. iv.). It need create no surprise, 
therefore, that it was towards Egypt the fugitives 
bent their steps. There they would be without 
Herod’s jurisdiction and beyond the reach of his 
vengeance ; the road was a well-known one, and 
some three days would suffice to bring them to the 
frontier. Of the incidents of the journey we have 
no reliable information, nor are we told in what 
part of Egypt the wanderers at length found rest 
and refuge. ‘Tradition has assigned this distinc- 
tion to Matarieh (the ancient Heliopolis), which 
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lies a few miles north-east from Cairo ; and there is 
no good reason why the tradition may not be cor- 
rect. Itis known that in that neighbourhood there 
was a considerable Jewish population. That fact 
would have undoubted weight with Joseph, as it 
held out to him the prospect of obtaining suitable 
employment. The duration of the sojourn in Egypt 
has been very variously stated, some reckoning it 
as having extended over one, two, three, or even 
seven years. But we may take it as certain that 
it was in reality very brief, seeing the death of 
Herod occurred very shortly after the period at 
which the Flight must have taken place. See also 
art. EGYPT. 


LITERATURE.—W. G. Elmslie in Expositor, 1. vi. [1877] 401- 
411; Farrar, Christ in Art, 263-273. For a vivid conception of 
the circumstances of the Flight into Egypt, no less than of the 
relations between the Child Jesus and the slain infants of 
Bethlehem, see Holman Hunt’s ‘Triumph of the Innocents.’ 


HuGH DUNCAN. 

FLOCK, FOLD.—For a general treatment of 
these words see SHEEP, SHEPHERD. But it may 
be noted here that, whereas in Jn 10" !® we find in 
AV ‘fold’ three times (‘he that entereth not by 
the door into the sheep-fold’ ; and ‘other sheep I 
have which are not of this fold; them also I must 
bring, and . . . there shall be one fold and one 
shepherd’), there is in the original a marked dis- 
tinction. Two words, absolutely unconnected with 
each other, are employed. In y.1, and in the first 
clause of v.!®, the Greek word is avAj=‘ enclosure,’ 
‘court,’ ‘fold,’ in the strict sense. It is the word 
used of the enclosed court of the high priest’s palace 
(Mt 263, Mk 14%, Lk 225, Jn 181), of the strong 
man’s palace (Lk 117!), and of the outer court of 
the Temple (Rev 117). In using this word our Lord 
seems to refer to those ‘walls of partition’ (ef. 
Eph 2"4) which separated the Jews from the Gen- 
tiles and made them a nation by themselves. 
Within this Jewish fold (avd), our Lord tells us 
that, at the time when He spoke, He had a number 
of sheep who were His own; and also that, outside 
of it, among the Gentiles, dark and miserable as 
their condition was, He had other sheep, who were 
His already, and were known to Him, even if they 
knew it not themselves. These, too, He an- 
nounces, He must bring, and put them along with 
His Jewish-born sheep ; ‘and,’ He adds, ‘there shall 
be one flock (He uses here the other word roiur7), 
one shepherd.’ He does not say there will be 
‘one fold’ (aidy), or, indeed, any fold at all. He 
has unity in view for His sheep—union; but not 
such as is to be secured by the erection round His 
flock of such outwardly-enclosing, or constraining 
‘walls of partition’ — geographical or racial—as 
had hitherto divided nation from nation and Jew 
from Gentile. The union whereof He speaks is to 
be the union of a flock, which is kept together on 
the one hand by its own instinct of gregariousness, 
or the mutual affection of the members, and on the 
other hand by its common ‘subjection to its ‘one 
Shepherd,’ who loves it, died for it, and whom 
.through all its members it knows. It does not, 
however, follow that this unity is not a visible 
unity. The unity of the flock, as it moves along 
the road under its shepherd’s guidance, is just as 
visible to the beholder as the unity of the fold 
whose white walls gleam from the hillside. “The 
difference is not in regard to. the visibility of the 
effect, but the nature of the unifying bond. The 
distinction is brought out in RV. 

JAMES COOPER. 

FLOOD.—The Flood is referred to only in Mt 
24°: and its parallel Lk 172. Jesus is speaking 
of the concealment of the day and hour of the 
coming of the Son of Man, and He uses the Flood 
as an illustration which would be well known to 
His hearers. Men and women were eating and 


ing and giving in marriage, until 
the day that Noah entered the ark; and did not 
know until the Flood came and tock them all 
away. So it would be at the time of the coming 
of the Son of Man. Jesus was, at the time of 
speaking, warning men of His coming, and the 
warning was intended, doubtless, to be sufficient 
to turn them, if they would be turned, from their 
evil. The emphasis in the use of the illustration 
is upon the indifference and wickedness of the ante- 
diluvians, as paralleled by that of men in the future 
who would not receive and act upon the warnings 
now given. The Gospel use, then, of the Flood is, 
like the meaning of the word used (karaxAvouds), 
neutral as to the important questions raised by 
the OT story of the Deluge. See art. ‘Flood’ in 
Hastings’ DB, vol. ii. O. H. GATES. 
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FLOWERS.—Palestine has a flora of wonderful 
wealth and variety. The known species exceed 
three thousand, and even this large list is pro- 
bably far ftom complete. But numbers alone 
convey no adequate idea of its varied nature. 
This little land contains within its narrow limits 
the most remarkable diversities of soil, surface, 
and climate. As is the land so is its flora, which 
at the one extreme, amid the heights of Lebanon, 
is Alpine in its character, and at the other ex- 
treme, in the gorge of the Dead Sea, tropical. 

In the NT there are very few references to 
flowers, and these are of the most general char- 
acter (Ja 12-11, ] P 14). In the Gospels the only 
mention of them is in the words of our Lord, ‘ Con- 
sider the lilies of the field’ (Mt 6%, Lk 1277). It is 
noteworthy that it is to their beauty that Christ 
appeals; elsewhere in the NT flowers are the 
emblem of frailty and evanescence. But in spite of 
the comparative infrequency of Scripture allusions 
to them or praise of their beauty, the Jews were 
lovers of flowers. This is attested by the floral 
ornamentation on the woodwork, of the oracle 
(1 K 638), the folding-doors (6*°), and the pillars of 
the temple (772), the brim of the molten sea (7%), 
and the golden candlestick (Ex 25%: *5), From the 
Mishna we learn that at the Feast of Harvest 
(Ex 238) the first crop of fruit offered at the altar 
was decked with flowers (Bikkurim, ii. 3). 

Among the beautiful flowers of Palestine may 
be mentioned anemones, crocuses, cyclamens, 
gladioli, hyacinths, irises, poppies, roses, and 
tulips. HuGH DUNCAN. 


FLUTE - PLAYERS.—Flute-playing is referred 
to twice in the Gospels: once in the narrative as 
an expression of sorrow (Mt 973 a’Aynrds, AV § min- 
strels,’ RV ‘flute-players’) ; and once in the Lord’s 
teaching as an expression of gladness (niAjoaper 
Mt 11"? with the parallel passage Lk 7% ‘ we [have] 
piped’). The latter use, which is referred to several 
times in the OT and the Apocrypha (1 K 1, Is 5” 
30", Sir 4021, 1 Mae 3%), is attested for the later 
Jews by the mention in the Mishna of ‘flutes for 
a bride’ (Baba Mezia vi. 1). The other use, the 
employment of flutes for mourning, seems to have 
been widely diffused and of great antiquity, for it 
is clearly alluded to by Jeremiah (48%); and can 
be traced over a large part of the Gentile world— 
Pheenicians, Carians, Greeks, Romans, and pro- 
bably Assyrians. In Greek society (or at least 
some sections of it) the custom was so general that 
the flute-player at funerals was described by a 
special term (ruuBairAns Alian. Var. Hist. xii. 43). 
For the Jewish life of the Ist and-2nd cents. A.D. 
there is ample evidence in the Mishna and else- 
where. ‘Flutes for a corpse’ are mentioned in 
Baba Mezia vi. 1, and in Kethuboth iv. 4 is the 
often cited rule that a man who had lost his wife 
must engage, no matter how poor he might be, 
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not fewer than two flute-players and one wailing 
woman. A remarkable historical illustration is 
supplied by Josephus (BJ mi. ix. 5). ‘When the 
news of the capture of Jotapata by the Romans in 
the summer of 67 A.D. reached Jerusalem, ‘ most 
people engaged flute-players to lead their lamenta- 
tions.’ Another illustration comes from Roman 
history. At the funeral of the Emperor Claudius 
in 54 A.D, there were flute-players in the proces- 
sion. These funeral musicians seem to have been 
generally, if not always, professionals, and to have 
been held in very low esteem. The class seems to 
be unknown to modern Syrian society. The wail- 
ing woman remains, but the funeral flautist has 
pone 1 Volksleben im Lande der Bibel, 1903, 
p. 213). 


LITERATURE.—Note of Wetstein on Mt 923; Wiinsche, Newe 
Beitrdge zur Erlduterung der Evangelien aus Talmud und 
Midrasch, p. 125; Levy, Chalddisches Worterbuch, 261a; art. 
‘Music’ in Hastings’ DB iii. 461. W, TAYLOR SMITH. 

FOAMING.—See EPILEPsy. 

FOLD.—See FLOCK. 


FOLLOWING.—‘ Follow’ represents several Gr. 
words which it is desirable to distinguish as far as 
possible. 

1. Most frequently, &xcrsvféw with dative (but uel? Fuav, Lk 
949; cricw wov, Mt 1058), in nearly every instance used of follow- 
ing Christ, except Mt 919, Mk 938 1413 [617 (Tr. WH), Jn 104 1131, 
2. exaxorovtew, to follow close upon (Mk 16%, 1 P 221), 3. xaere- 
xorovtew to follow after (LK 235). 4. rapaxodovbiw, to follow so 
as to be always beside, accompany (metaphor. in Mk 1617 where 
Tr. WH give ezoa.; but ‘there is a meaning of closeness of 
attendance which makes tepezedovfiw more individual and 
probable,’ Gould). The same word in Lk 13 is tr. in AV 
‘having had understanding of,’ and RV ‘having traced the 
course of,’ where Eusebius and Epiphanius curiously took zac. 
as masc. ‘having followed the eye-witnesses and ministers of 
the word’ (see Blass, Philology of the Gospels, p. 17). 5. cuy- 
axodovbiw, to follow with, so RV (Mk 537 1451, Lk 2349 with var. 
lect. 2xor. in the two former, probably a correction to the more 
usual form). 6. 3:axa, follow after (Lk 172), often in LXX in a 
good sense of those in search of one. 17. zatxd:axw (Mk 136), to 
pursue closely, ‘the zazv« gives the idea of hard persistent 
search, as in our ‘hunt down’ (Gould). 8. dere oricw pou, 
‘come ye after me,’ Mt 419 (AV ‘ follow’); cf. Mk 117, 

That great multitudes followed Jesus during 
His ministry is repeatedly noted ; cf. Mt 4% 8! 20” 
219, Mk 5%, Lk 2377 (see CRowD, MULTITUDE) ; 

< - , / 7. 
publicans and sinners also (7Kodo’fow, NB, Vulg. 
Mk 2%, cf. Lk 151). ‘Follow me’ (dkodovOer por) 
was His call to discipleship, Mt 9° || Lk 9°, Jn 1°; 
depo dxodovGer wor (Lk 18% ||) and dedre dricw wou (Mt 
419 ||) also occur. The command would be at once 
understood in this sense, for ‘it was not only the 
practice of the Rabbis, but regarded as one of the 
most sacred duties for a Master to gather around 
him a circle of disciples’ (Edersheim, Life and 
Times, i. 474). Hence ‘following’ was a mark 
of belonging to the band of disciples (Mk 9% |). 
At first it might seem to imply only ‘come with 
me on this journey’ (cf. Jn 1% 4%), but gradually 
they learned that it meant abandonment of pre- 
vious occupations (Mt 4” 9°) and duties (Mt 872), 
and possibly the dearest ties (Lk 14”), as well as a 
participation in dangers and even death (Mt 1076 

f Jn 162). Such an intensified meaning of fol- 


lowing is seen in the case of Peter (Jn 14%, Mt 


419 Jn 21%), The call of Jesus differed from that 
of other teachers in that He did not simply invite, 
but commanded obedience as One who had the 
right, and as if they literally belonged to Himself ; 
the most peremptory claims to rule over the affec- 
tions and wills of men are found in Mt. and Lk. 
rather than in Jn., and can be explained onl by 
His being the supreme Lord of life (Liddon). 
Further, the disciples followed Him not merely 
to learn more doctrine, but to be prepared for 
future work (Mt 4”; and of the Apostles, Mk 31%). 
Mk 10%2is especially noteworthy, describing vividly 


the manner of following on the last journey to 
Jerusalem. 

The literal meaning tends to merge partly or 
wholly into the metaphorical sense of conforming 
to the example of Jesus in living, and also, if nee 
be, in dying; cf. Mt 10° | 16%, Jn 8! 12% 13%6, 
1 P 2% (‘follow his steps’), Rev 144. The two 
meanings seem combined in Jn 21120, V2 im., 
plies that Jesus moved away, inviting Peter to 
follow along the rough shore perhaps for private 
conversation ; and John though uninvited also fol- 
lowed. But there is probably a reference also to 
Jn 13% ; and the action of Peter was symbolical of 
that obedient following in the rugged path of 
Christian duty, in the work of the Apostolic 
ministry (Chrys.), in the way of martyrdom 
(Meyer), which would lead to participation in His 
Master’s glory (see Godet’s note). This command 
differed from the similar command given before the 
Resurrection, says Westcott, because ‘it now re- 
quired further the perception of His course ; the 
spiritual discernment by which His movements 
can still be discovered ; and yet, further, the readi- 
ness to accept martyrdom as the end.’ 

Lk 9°=Mt- 8% is important. All three 
aspirants for admission into the inner circle seem 
to have been already disciples, cf. Mt 8?!, the use 
ot ‘Master’ and ‘Lord,’ and the work contem- 
plated (Lk 9®- &), Probably the appointment of 
the Seventy was in view (Lk 101), or less likely, of 
the Twelve (so Trench, comparing Mt 101, which, 
however, does not apply to the choosing, but to 
the sending out of the Apostles). These were 
(1) a seribe (els ypaypareds, Mt.), who came saying, 
‘Master, I will follow thee whithersoever thou 
goest.’ He meant, perhaps, ‘to the end of the 
journey, wherever it might be, not aware of the 
continual wandering life led by Jesus’ (Wendt, 
Teaching of Jesus, ii. 69); but he was warned 
of the utter homelessness of the Son of Man, 
and was shown the necessity of counting the cost 
(ef. Lk 14%5f). (2) Another was called to follow, 
and professed readiness to obey but alleged a 
hindrance: ‘ Lord, suffer me first to go and bury 
my father.’ The words ‘go and bury’ (dmed@évre 
Odwa), and ‘leave the dead,’ RV (des ods 
vexpovs), naturally imply, and are usually taken 
to mean, that his father was then lying dead 
(so early Fathers, Alford, Trench, Godet, Eder- 
sheim, etc.). It was a son’s most sacred duty to 
perform the last offices, but this was one of the 
cases where the Call must take precedence of all 
else. His going might involve a delay of seven 
days (the period of pollution, Nu 19""), during 
which good impressions might be dulled; and 
Jesus would have left the district whither, taking 
Lk.’s order, He was not to return. This man, too, 
was being called to active work for God ; cf. regu- 
lations in Lv 21", Nu 67. But some later com- 
mentators, as Theophylact, suppose that the father 
was still alive though weak and frail, and that the 
son wished to remain with him until his death. 
Thus the seeming harshness of Christ’ s reply 
would be mitigated; and it is pointed out that 
as the burial usually took place on the day of 
death, it was unlikely that the man would leave 
his home during the interval between these two 
events. Wendt (op. cit. p. 70) quotes a striking 
illustration in support. A young Turk was ad- 
vised by a missionary in Syria to make a tour 
of Europe, and answered, ‘I must first of all 
bury my father.’ The missionary expressed sur- 

rise at the news of his death, as he had 

itherto been in good health; but the young 
man explained that he only meant that one 
must before all things devote himself to the 
duties owed to relatives. Jesus did not recognize 
such duties as sufficient to justify delay in preach- 
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ing the gospel. Clem. Alex. adopted a tradition 
that this man was Philip (rod Kupiou déyovros Tw 
Pirlrra, dies Tovs vexpovs, K.T.A., Strom. ii. 4. 50, 51, 
Migne) ; if true, it may be taken as an admoni- 
tion occasioned by some slackness or symptom of 
decadence on the part of the Apostle (Alf.). (3) A 
third offered to follow, but wished first to say 
farewell to his relatives: he showed a divided 
affection ; apparently, therefore, his request in- 
volved special danger. A saying of farewell (d7r0- 
rdocecGa) in quite a different sense was necessary 
(Lk 14%), Augustine says of these three: ‘ obtulit 
se unus ut eum sequeretur et reprobatus est, alius 
non audebat et excitatus est, tertius differebat et 
culpatus est.’ Edersheim sums up the three vital 
conditions of following as here illustrated : (@) ab- 
solute self-denial and homelessness in the world ; 
(6) immediate and entire self-surrender to Christ 
and His work; (c) a heart and affections simple, 
undivided, and set on Christ and His work, to 
which there is no other trial of parting like that 
which would involve parting from Him, no other 
or higher joy than that of following Him (Life and 
Times, ii. 134). 

For the result and rewards of following see Jn 
8212, Mt 1927: ll. 

LirERATURE.—Cremer, Bib.-Theol. Lex. s.v. &xoroviiw; art. 
‘Follow’ in Hastings’ DB; Trench, Studies in the Gospels 
(No. 6); Wendt, The Teaching of Jesus, ii. p. 70; Liddon, The 
Divinity of our Lord, Lect. 1v.; Edersheim, Life and Times 
of Jesus the Messiah ; Commentaries of Godet, Westcott, etc. ; 
Bruce, Kingdom of God, p. 222f.; Expositor, tv. iv. [1891] 
286 ff. W. H. Dunpas. 


FOOD.—While this word does not occur in AV 
in the Gospels, the Greek words Bpoua (Mt 141, 
Mk7®, Lk 34 915, and Jn 4*4) and Bpaois (Jn 4°° and 
677. 55) rendered ‘meat,’ would be in each case better 
rendered ‘food.’ The first word, 8pua, means any- 
thing eaten; while the second, Bpdovs, is used else- 
where in NT for ‘the act of eating’; but in the 
Gospels three times (in John) for that which is 
eaten ; twice as a general term for food (Jn 4” 677), 
and once as contrasted with drink (6°). In these 
passages in John’s Gospel, Jesus uses the term 
figuratively, of spiritual nourishment, which He 
Himself could give, describing His own body as 
‘food indeed.’ 
The ordinary food in Christ’s day consisted chiefly 
of flesh, cereals, fruits, and herbs. Of flesh, that of 
sheep, oxen, kids, birds (Mt 12!2 252, Lk 135, Mt 
10”), as well as fish (Mt 7°, Lk 24%, Jn 69 2113) was 
in common use. Of cereals, wheat and barley were 
favourite food-stuffs (Mt 32, Mk 2-25, Lk 317, Jn 
6° 2118) ; of herbs there is mention of mint, anise, 
and cummin (Mt 2378, Lk 11%) ; of fruits, we hear of 
figs (Lk 137, Mt 21'*-!%) and grapes (Mt 71°, Mk 122). 
The cereals were prepared by grinding in erude 
mills, and the flour was made into loaves or cakes 
baked in ovens. Food was seasoned with salt (Mk 
9°); mustard leaves and cummin were used as 
condiments. See art. MEALS. 

' John the Baptist, like some others of his day, 
lived nearer to nature, as a rebuke of prevalent 
luxury, and chose the native food of the wilder- 
ness, ‘locusts and wild-honey’ (Mt 34, Mk 15). 
Jesus came ‘eating and drinking’ the ordinary 
food of His time, rebuking the artificial abstemi- 
ousness of the Pharisees (Mt 1118+, Lk 75"), as well 
as the too great anxiety of many as to what they 
should eat or drink (Mt 626, Lk 1222-2), 

E. B. POLLARD. 

FOOL.—This word occurs 6 times in the AV of 
the Gospels as the translation of dvénros (Lk 24%), 
adpwv (11 12”), and wwpds (Mt 522 23)7- *). Inthe 
RV it occurs only twice (Mt 52 2317), being in Mt 
238 omitted from the text, and in the three re- 
maining places the rendering given is ‘foolish.’ 
Further, Mwpos occurs in Mt 7* 25 +8 and in these 


places, both in AV and RV, it is translated 
‘foolish.’ 

These three Greek words, confused more or less 
by the principal versions, —the Harklean Syriac 
and Coptic are exceptions,—are not synonyms. 
’Avdnros implies a lack of comprehension or under- 
standing, and so is very fittingly used in Lk 24”. 


“Agpwv, signifying ‘mindless’ or ‘senseless,’ fre 


quently carries with it, in Biblical usage (cf. its 
constant employment in the LXX of Proverbs), an 
underlying meaning of moral defect, impiety, or 
unbelief; while in pwpds (cf. uwpalverOar, Mt 5 EG to 
become insipid ’) the predominant meaning 1s ‘ dull, 
‘witless,’ ‘stupid.’ : 

The meaning of wwpé in Mt 5” has been much 
discussed. Alford mentions three interpretations : 
(1) that it is to be understood as the ordinary 
Greek word for ‘fool’; (2) that it is a translitera- 
tion of the Heb. mb (moéreh), meaning ‘rebel’ or 
‘perverse’ (cf. Nu 20%), a word which is put in 
RVm as an alternative to ‘fool’; (3) that it bears 
the sense of d@eos according to the Heb. usage of 
$3; (nabal, and cf. 1S 25%). However, there 
seems to be no real reason for supposing the word 
to be other than the Greek uwpds used in its ordin- 
ary Biblical sense. : 

Our Lord wished to emphasize the enormity of 
murder. He said, ‘Ye have heard that it was 
said to them of old time, Thou shalt not kill, and 
Whosoever shall kill shall be in danger of the 
judgment. But I say unto you that whosoever is 
angry [the inward feeling] with his brother, is in 
danger of the judgment ; and whosoever shall say 
to his brother, Raca [a contemptuous utterance 
arising from the inward anger, and probably no 
definite word; see RACA], shall be lable to a 
more solemn judgment; but whosoever shall say, 
Thou fool [the angry feeling formulated in a 
definite word of contemptuous depreciation], shall 
be worthy of a more dreadful doom.’ This is, in 
the main, Augustine’s explanation (de Serm. Dom. 
in Mont. I. ix.); and thus our Lord leaves it to be 
inferred how heinous actual murder is in His eyes. 

Every use of the word ‘fool’ is not, of course, 
condemned. Our Lord Himself (see above) and 
St. Paul (Gal 31) employed it in needful rebuke ; 
but that use of it is condemned which springs 
from angry feelings, and which is one step on the 
way to violence or even to murder. 


LITERATURE.—Grimm-Thayer, Lex., under the Greek terms; 
Expos. Times, iv. [1893] 495, 514, xi. [1900] 381; Law, Serious 
Call, ch. xxi. ; Dykes, Manifesto of the King, 232. 

ALBERT BONUS. 

FOOLISHNESS.—In the Sermon on the Mount, 
Jesus points out the grave sin of saying to our 
brother, ‘Thou fool’ (uwpé, Mt 5%). When He 
likened His critics to children in the market-place 
who would play at neither a sad nor a merry game 
(Mt 117°"), was He not saying in His heart, ‘Ye 
fools’? But anger and contempt are the sources 
of the former; wonder and pity, mingled with 
indignation, shape the latter.*. He who knew 
what was in man had occasion to marvel at the 
foolishness of men. That foolishness is a ruinous 
self-deception in spiritual things. He points out 
this folly in these classes : 

1. The foolishness of worldly men.—God said to 
the rich man, ‘Thou fool’ (d¢pwv, Lk 12”). The 
parable (vv.'%1) was inspired by a request which 
showed to Christ a heart so absorbed in thought of 
material good that it could not listen to His mes- 
sage. That fact gives us the point of view from 
which to consider the parable. The good of life 
cannot be in earth’s riches which pass from owner 
to owner, and whose possession is at the mercy of 
death, which is only an accident to the immortal 

* Of. Lk 2425 3 cvenros, *O foolish men’ [AV ‘0 fools’ is too 
harsh]. See preceding article. 
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soul (v. *»), Covetousness, a man’s absorption in 
heaping up and enjoying things, is folly in so far as 
it hinders him from attaining to the true riches, 
treasure of the soul laid up with God (vy. 22), 

2. The foolishness of the formalist, who shuts his 
eyes (uwpol kat ruddol) to the spiritual side, the 
inward consecration which gives meanine and 
value to conduct or to things (Lk 11, Mt 23"). 

3. The foolishness of the religious.—This thought 
occurs more frequently. It is a mark of our Lord’s 
teaching that it is concerned rather with the 
subtler forms of evil which beset the religious class. 
He assumes that those sins of sense and temper 
which all the world condemns, need no condemna- 
tion from Him. This foolishness consists generally 
ina lack of seriousness, a lack of whole-hearted- 
ness and simplicity in faith and conduct. There 
are those who hear His words and do them not 
(Mt 77° ?7). These are believers whose whole 
spirit is a contradiction, children of faith in 
mind, children of unfaith in conduct. This fool- 
ishness of believers is the formative thought of 
the at of the Unjust Steward (Lk 16%) and 
of the Ten Virgins (Mt 25!), The meaning of 
the former parable is said by Jesus to be, that the 
children of this world are wiser in their generation 
than the children of light. That wisdom consists 
in greater singleness of vision both as regards ends 
and means. The steward sees his end clearly : he 
apportions his means to that end, uses as best he may 
what resources he has. The inference is left as to 
the wavering vision, both of end and of means, on 
the part of the children of light. Thesame thought 
is in the subsidiary and incidental lesson as to 
making friends by means of the mammon of un- 
righteousness. Selfishness, not brotherliness, rules 
this fraudulent steward, but he sees clearly those 
facts of our human life, gratitude and kindliness, 


which make brotherhood possible, and he turns 


them to his ends. On the other hand, brother- 
hood is the faith of the children of light, and yet 
they greatly neglect this rich field. The parable 


of the Ten Virgins completes this teaching of the, 


foolishness of a half-hearted faith. It hints the 
irrevocable loss believers bring upon themselves 
thereby. Life’s opportunities come unexpectedly 
—calls to service, possibilities of honour and 
spiritual enriching—and the half-hearted miss 
these. Their heart-culture, their spirits’ disci- 
pline have been sleeping ; and the chances of life 
pass them by. 

The seat of all these follies is the heart (Mk 
7). It is not any mere action of the intellect 
which here comes into condemnation. All these 
forms of foolishness are a ruining self-deception. 
The mind is there the servant of the heart whose 
desires have confused and led it astray. 

RICHARD GLAISTER. 

FOOT.—The references in this connexion arise 
chiefly from the fact that the foot in relationship 
to the head is the inferior part of the body. 

1. Humility and defilement.—A still lower level 
was reached by the shoes or sandals, which were 
in direct contact with the common earth. John 
the Baptist indicated his inferiority to Christ by 
saying that he was unworthy to unfasten His 
shoelatchet (Mk 17). To walk barefoot was the 
sign of a captive prisoner (Is 20*), and as a voluntary 
act of self-infliction often forms part of a personal 
vow. ‘To be trodden under foot was the symbol of 
utter degradation (Mt 5”, Lk 21%, He 107%). At 
the entrance to an Oriental house the shoes are re- 
moved, not merely for the sake of cleanliness as a 
preliminary to sitting down with the feet drawn 
under the dress, but also out of regard to the 
sanctity of family life, so that no defilement may 
touch the rugs and mats that have been hallowed 


by prayer and the Divine presence. He who stood ! 


on holy ground had to put off his shoes (Ex 3°, 
Jos 5»), 

Orientals are not accustomed to wear stockings 
with their open shoes, and it was an act not only 
of ceremonial duty, but of personal comfort, to 
bathe the feet after a journey over the hot and 
dusty ground. It was a courtesy due to a guest 
to see that this ministry was not omitted. Christ 
drew attention to the fact that in the house of one 
who prided himself upon his precise fulfilment of 
the Law this service had been more than rendered 
to Him by a woman whom the Pharisee despised 
as a sinner (Lk 7#: 4), The charge to His disciples 
to shake the dust from their feet wherever the 
message of the Kingdom was not received (Mt 10"4, 
Mk 6", Lk 9° 10"), was a demonstration to both 
parties of the unfitness of such people for its 
a ae ate When Christ washed the disciples’ 
feet, the cleansing meant not only that the feet 
under which His sacred hands had been placed 
could never turn aside to paths of evil, but that 
ny could never be set down with harsh and proud 
authority over the lives and rights of others. His 
service could never lay upon those disciples any 
greater humiliation than had been rendered to 
them. It became a law of the Kingdom to ‘wash 
one another’s feet’ (Jn 13°: 14), 

2. Authority and subjection.—To approach the 
feet of the great was the conceded right of 
the weak in seeking the presence and help of the 
powerful. To kneel down and clasp the feet and 
even to kiss them is still the Oriental preliminary 
to an important request. When inferiors salute 
those of higher rank, the first act of gesture is to 
lower the hand towards the ground as if to imply 
that the whole body should be there. Sometimes 
the word is allowed to do service for the deed, as 
when the supplicant says, ‘ Allow me to kiss your 
feet.’ The impression meant to be produced is 
that the party addressed has the power to do what 
is asked, and that the only unsettled point is the 
question of his willingness (Mt 18% 20%, Mk 1” 
101”). 

The foot on the neck as a symbol of conquest 
seems to have been borrowed from the primitive 
pastoral life. When an Oriental shepherd wishes 
to punish a straying and inattentive sheep, he 
casts it on its side, and with all his weight presses 
and rubs the iron-studded sole of his shoe against 
its neck (1 Co 15-7), In killing a serpent, the 
Syrian peasant, even with a stick in his hand, 
usually, after a blow or two, jumps upon the 
serpent, and by a quick. succession of Benen 
bruises it to death (Ps 918, Ro 16”). To sit at the 
feet of his teacher was the attitude of the disciple 
(Mt 104, Lk 109, Ac 22%). The Pharisees thus sat 
in Moses’ seat (Mt 237). : 

The risen Lord was recognized by the marks in 
His hands and His feet (Lk 24); see PRINT. 
On Mt 188 || see ASCETICISM, p. 129. 

G. M. MACKIE. 

FOOTSTOOL (i7ordédc0v).— With the single ex- 
ception of Ja 2* the word is used figuratively in 
the NT, to express the idea of ‘subjection’ or 
‘complete control.’ In this sense it occurs fre- 
quently in the Gospels: e.g. Mt 22¢, Mk 12°, Lk 
20%, where the Synoptists record Christ’s quotation 
from Ps 110—a psalm always regarded by the Jews 
as distinctly Messianic. In Mt 224 RV, on the 
authority of some of the most ancient MSS and 
versions, accepts Umoxdrw instead of vromdd.or, and 
translates, ‘till I put thine enemies under thy 
feet.’ Similarly in Mk 12% droxdrw is read by 
many ancient authorities, and is adopted by WH. 
Here, however, RV retains drordéiov (with marg. 
note); but (as also in Lk 20% and Mt 5%) trans- 
lates more correctly ‘ footstool of thy (or his) feet’ 
instead of AV ‘thy (or his) footstool.’ 
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In its application to Christ the word shows Him 
in His Kingly office triumphing over His enemies, 
and bringing all men into captivity to His obedi- 
ence ; cf. 1 Co 15% ‘For he must reign till he hath 
put all enemies under his feet.’ 


DUGALD CLARK. 

FORCE.—1. Force, as defined by modern science, 
is inherent in matter and inseparable from it. It is 
defined also as the power of doing work. The modes 
and the effects at its activities are mechanical. 
It can neither exist nor act, therefore, within the 
moral sphere of the universe. And from this fact 
it follows that force and its activities are entirely 
foreign to the essential facts and truths of Chris- 
tianity. This truth is recognized by the four 
Gospels, for in their records of Christ’s life and 
mission, the entire import of which was moral, no 
word is employed capable of being construed into 
the meaning of force as just explained. The word 
‘force’ occurs only twice in these records (Mt 11”, 
Jn 6 EV); and in both cases it is used as the 
translation of aprdfw, which signifies to seize or 
carry op (an object by physical force or compul- 
sion). It is the use of physical force or compulsion 
that is denoted by St. John’s statement that the 
people wanted to take Jesus by force to make Him 
a king; and it is probable that our Lord had the 
employment of force of the same kind in His mind 
when He said, as St. Matthew reports: ‘ From the 
days of John the Baptist until now the kingdom of 
heaven suffereth violence (Sidterac=‘is carried by 
force or assault’), and the violent (or assailants) 
take it by force’ (aprdfovew). The order of ideas 
here expressed is exactly in terms of the principle 
of domination by force, which was universal in 
antiquity ; a principle which was entirely antago- 
nistic. to His essential ideas as to the moral nature 
of the kingdom of heaven, and the moral conditions 
by means of which alone entrance to it could be 
gained. And as He fully realized that the prin- 
ciple alluded to was hostile to the nature, interests, 
and laws of the heavenly kingdom, and warned His 
disciples against it (Mk 10#”-*), it may be con- 
cluded that He did not express Himself in the 
language of the force which the dominating powers 
of the ancient world employed, meaning thereby 
that places in the kingdom of heaven, as He under- 
stood and wished His hearers to understand the 
latter, were in great demand, and that men were 
eagerly doing their utmost to secure them. His 
real meaning is not quite apparent. He Himself 
represented the kingdom of God. He had come to 
found it. In His life and activities its principles 
came to perfect realization. Tosubject Him in any 
way to the abusive treatment of the force of domi- 
nating powers or authorities, was to do ‘violence’ 
in His Person to the kingdom of heaven; and it 
was also ‘to take’ the kingdom, in the sense of 
making it in His Person an object of violent abuse. 
When He spoke the words in question His ministry 
in Galilee was closing in disappointing cireum- 
stances. John the Baptist had been already made 
a victim of violent abuse; and He knew that His 
‘hour,’ a more terrible destiny than John’s, would 
not be long delayed. Might it not be His cross, 
then, that was in His mind when He spoke the 
words in question? [For the more usual view that 
the violence which takes the kingdom by force is 
the friendly violence of those who seek to enter it, 
see A. B. Bruce, Expositor’s Gr. Test. in loc., 
Excpositor, 1. v. [1877] p. 197 ff.]. 

Que Force,’ however, is a term which is not 
aways used in its strictly scientific sense. In ordi- 
nary use it 1s synonymous with strength or power. 
‘Power’ is a word of frequent occurrence in the 
Gospels, and in many instances where it is em- 
ployed it possesses moral significance of very high 
value. The word ‘ power’ in the EV of the Gospels 
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is represented by two Greek terms in the original, 
viz. efovola and divas, the former of wich is 
sometimes translated by the word ‘authority. 

’Etovoia may be taken first. Power in the sense 
of this word is not always spoken of as Christ's 
power ; but it is as His power that it has its chief 
interest here. The power (éfovcia) that Christ 
possessed was a power In which might was com- 
bined with right; and this is why it is sometimes 
called authority in the Gospels and sometimes 
power. He was able to do things because He had 
the right to do them; and no one had any right 
to hinder Him or to call Him in question. And 
the things that He had the right and the power 
to do were all of a nature purely moral; and 
things, moreover, which He alone could do, and 
which were of transcendent importance. What 
were they? (1) He, as the Son of man, had 
power on earth to forgive sins (Mt 9°, Mk 2!*). 
(2) He has power to give eternal life to those 
whom the Father has given to Him (Jn 17°). (3) 
He has power, or authority, also to execute judg- 
ment, because He is the Son of man (Jn 5%). (4) 
He is invested with all power in heaven and in 
earth (Mt 2818). (5) Lastly, He had power to lay 
down His life on earth, and power to take it again 
(Jn 108), The explanation of the various forms 
of power (éfovcia) possessed by Christ, and of the 
grounds on which His claim to the possession of 
them rests, lies in a domain of essential Christian 
truth. 

It needs to be strongly emphasized that all the 
forms of the power in question are moral. The 
power to forgive sins, to judge men as moral beings, 
to give eternal life to men as moral beings, to lay 
down one’s life in perfect self-sacrificing love and 
service for others’ good, to exercise the moral 
government of heaven and earth,—to do all these 
things, to have the right and the power to do them, 
manifestly means the possession and the exercise 
of moral. power of the highest possible order. 
Again, it is evident that this power in its nature 
and in all its forms of manifestation belongs to 
the supernatural order of things. But in the 
sphere of things into which the order of ideas 
considered here introduces one, the supernatural 
and the natural are one. It is within the sphere 
of the moral order of things that Christ, in His 
moral position as Mediator between God and 
men, exercised, or exercises, the forms of His 
power alluded to. And within this moral sphere 
there is no absolute distinction between the natu- 
ral and the supernatural. Here all that is in 
harmony with God’s will and purpose is in Him, 
and He is in it. This is the real truth; and 
whether it be called natural or supernatural is only 
a difference in name. 

Once more, all the forms of power that Christ 
claimed for Himself were His by delegation from 
God. But this does not mean that He had the 
right and the power to exercise them in a merely 
official capacity, without their having any relation 
to and dependence on what He was as a moral 
Being. He was invested with them by God, as all 
but one of the passages referred to above indicate. 
But one of the passages tells us that He had power 
on earth to forgive sins as the Son of man; and 
another, that God had given Him authority to 
execute Judgment because He was the Son of man. 
He was both the Son of God and the Son of man 
in all that He was as a moral Being when on the 
earth, exercising the high moral powers that He 
claimed to possess. And it is as the same moral 
Being, now glorified, that He exercises every moral 
power that He claimed as His own by Divine gift 
and prerogative. In other words, the power to do 
all the things that have been specified is His be- 
cause of what He is as @ moral Bend: To forgive 
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sins, to judge men, etc., are all acts of moral power 
which belong to the administration of the moral 
order of the world as it now is with Christ in it as 
the one only Mediator between God and men. 
And the reason why the administration of all 
things belonging to the moral relations between 
God and men is in His hands, is—that in His life 
and death on earth He earned the moral right to 
occupy this momentous position of mediation and 
power. For He fills this position and administers 
its powers as one who has proved Himself all that 
God can be to men, and all that every man ought 
to become and be to God. He is thus, because of 
what He is, the Divinely human and the humanly 
Divine, true way of forgiveness, of judgment, of 
life, and of moral government for men. From His 
Father’s own commandment He had the power to 
lay down His life, in living and in dying to qualify 
Himself for this destiny of absolute pre-eminence 
in the moral universe. And as the Father com- 
manded Him, so He did. Therefore His name is 
now above every name (Ph 2°", Jn 1720-8), 

Avvapis is the other word which is translated 
‘power’ in the EV of the Gospels. It is note- 
worthy that none of the Evangelists includes the 
word ‘energy’ (évépyeca) in his terminology; a 
word which St. Paul employed to denote the 
effectual working of God’s redeeming power as 
manifested in (1) the raising of Christ from the 
dead, and in the setting of Him at God’s right 
hand in the heavenly places, i.e. in the moral order 
of things (Eph l**); (2) the Divine grace that 
was bestowed on St. Paul himself by the working 
in him of Divine power (Eph 3”); (3) the working 
of the same Divine power in the creation or evolu- 
tion of an order of moral unity in the relations of 
all men to one another in Christ; (4) the work- 
ing of the same power as in Christ as destined to 
fashion the resurrection body of believers into the 
glorious likeness of His own, ‘according to the 
working whereby he is able even to subject all 
things unto himself’ (Ph 3”). But the absence 
from the Gospels of the term ‘energy,’ which occu- 
pies a place of such extensive and high importance 
in St. Paul’s general conception of essential Christi- 
anity, does not imply the absence from them of that 
order of Divine working for which the word stands 
in the Apostle’s writings. The entire body of 
moral phenomena, reproduced by the Evangelists 
in their several records, and in which the power 
of God in Christ was manifested, was a revelation 
of the Divine energy in St. Paul’s sense of the 
word. But, further, the meaning of the word 
évépyea is included in that of the word divaws as 
the latter is used in the Gospels; for in them it 
signifies, on the one hand, the possession of power 
capable of action ; and, on the other, power mani- 
festing itself in a state of activity, in which case 
it appears in the form of energy. Power, then, as 
dvvayus, holds a fundamental place in the Gospels 
as records of how Christ conceived it and mani- 
fested it in His activities. } ; 

(1) Christ regarded the power with which He 
associated Himself and His activities and their 
effects as moral, and as having its ultimate source 
in God. He conceived God as a moral Being, and 
to Him as such He ascribed the power alluded to 
(Mt 22” 26%, Mk 91 14%, Lk 22%),—(2) But, again, 
such being Christ’s view, He never conceived 
of Himself as possessing and exercising power 
independently of God. His feeling of absolute 
dependence on God for power had a deep and 
controlling place in His consciousness. It was the 
feeling He gave unreserved and clear expression 
to when He said, for instance, ‘The Son can do 
nothing of himself, but what he seeth the Father 
do’; ‘I can of mine own self do nothing ; and, 
again, ‘ The Father that dwelleth in me, he doeth 


the works’ (Jn 5%: % 14)°),(3) It was, therefore, 
through His dependence on God that our Lord 
obtained the power by means of which He was 
enabled to attain to His perfect moral self-realiza- 
tion, and by means of which He was enabled to 
finish the work His Father had given Him to do. 
And the question thus arises as to how He was 
kept in possession of a continuous supply of power 
for the great moral task and service of His life. 
The answer to this question is to be found in the 
Gospels. The secret of His strength lay in His 
inner life of perfect, never-broken union and 
fellowship with His Father in all things. But 
this life of union and fellowship with His Father 
needed itself to be continually maintained; and 
the Gospels also show how this was done by Him. 
He did it by paying perfect loyalty to His depend- 
ence on His Father ; by striving in every situation 
of His life freely and _ perfectly to identify Himself 
with His Father’s will and purpose for His life and 
His mission ; by means of habits of self-discipline 
and prayer (Lk 32-2 41-14 612 928-35 9939-46 Jy, 334 
828 29), 

(4) Christ, moreover, believed that His disciples 
needed the same Divine power that was His 
strength, in order to be able to fulfil the moral 
task in life to which He called them; and He be- 
lieved that this power would be available for them 
as it had been for Himself during His life on earth. 
His Spirit in them would be the very power (dvvapus) 
that had been His own. And in their task of 
overcoming temptation, of moral self-realization, 
of achieving good in service for the kingdom of 
God, they would find His Spirit’s power all-suffi- 
cient for them. But they would need to remember 
that the servant was not greater than his Lord. 
They would need to depend on Him as He de- 
pended on God. They would need to abide in 
union and fellowship with Him. They must keep 
His words as being the Father’s words. And they 
must also follow Him in the pee of humility, self- 
discipline, prayer, and self-denial (Mt 10% 171921 
2641, Lk 11913 9931. 32 244°, Jn 1274-26 1313-17 ] 410-18 1 54 
17-19, Ae 1%), 

(5) It was, finally, in the exercise of the Divine 
power here referred to that our Lord performed 
those extraordinary works of His to which the 
name ‘miracle’ has been given. In some of the 
Gospels they are called ‘mighty works’ (e.g. Mt 
11”, Mk 6°, Lk 19%”). These works of power 
(dvvduwers) were only special forms in which was 
manifested the same power that was revealed in 
so many other ways in the moral activities of 
Christ’s life. He wrought His miracles by the 
same power that enabled Him perfectly to over- 
come all the temptations of His life, and to accom- 

lish all those other things in which He fulfilled 
His Father’s will and purpose. 

Again, it never occurred to Him that in the 
doing of His mighty works He contravened or 
suspended any of those uniformities of nature to 
which the term ‘law’ is applied by modern science ; 
though with many of those uniformities He was 
quite familiar, and, besides, attached to them 
great importance. The question raised for science 
by His mighty works is in reality not a question 
ae natural /aw ; it is a question of natural force or 


energy. Are the forces inherent and operative in 

the physical or moral order of the world of such a 

nature as to render it impossible for the miracles 

ascribed to Christ’s power to have et haa e 
1 


That is the real point at issue as between the testi- 
mony of the Gospels and Science. And the man 
of science who has the most extensive and the 
deepest knowledge of the energy or forces of the 
Universe, and who has therefore entered furthest 
into the presence of the marvels and the mysteries 
of these forces and their modes of manifestation, 
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would be the last person to answer the question in 

affirmative. Pa A 
Sores more, the mighty works ascribed to Christ 
in the Gospels are not the most wonderful of His 
achievements. It is often pointed out in defence 
of these mighty works, and rightly, that they were 
wrought to serve beneficent ends, that they were 
manifestations of power and love ministering in 
various ways to human well-being ; and that as so 
viewed, they were originally and homogeneously 
related to all the other beneficent activities of our 
Lord’s ministry. It is also argued in favour of the 
possibility and the historical truth of the miracles 
in question, that His perfect personal sinlessness 
and holiness was a moral miracle as great as, if not 
greater than, any of the mighty works reported by 
the Evangelists as performed by Him. There is 
justice in this argument. It was by the power of 
God immanent and operative in Him, and by His 
own free co-operation therewith, that He achieved 
His perfect moral self-realization in which He was 
morally as perfect as God. That was a miracle 
indeed ; and, to say the least, there is no mightier 
work on record in the Gospels and represented there 
as wrought by Him in the exercise of the Divine 
power of which He was a personal organ. See, 
further, MIRACLE. 

But that was only the beginning of the mightiest 
work of all with which the power of God in Christ 
is associated, and which is only coming slowly to 
manifestation in the moral progress of humanity. 
Christ in the power of His Spirit is in the moral 
life of mankind. He is morally re-creating the 
life of the human race. The moral order of the 
world is being evolved by means of His moral 
power as the Mediator between God and men. By 
meahs of His moral power in man’s life and his- 
tory, He is conducting humanity onwards in the 


path that will bring it to a perfect moral destiny 
in the kingdom of God. This is the greatest, 
mightiest of all His miracles; and whosoever 
understands the momentousness of the moral task 
it implies will not stumble at any of the mighty 
works on record in the Gospels. 


LITERATURE.—On ZZovcia and diveuis see the Lexicons of 
Cremer and Grimm-Thayer, s.vv. On Christ’s miraculous power 
see art. ‘Miracles’ in Hastings’ DB; Mozley, Bampton Lectures, 


esp. Lect. VI. W. D. THOMSON. 
FORERUNNER.—See JOHN THE BAPTIST. 


FORESIGHT.—The interest of the student ‘of 
the Gospels, and of the life of Jesus which forms 
their Sather in the topic of this article, is two- 
fold. Jesus is represented in the Gospels as at 
once the object and the subject of the most de- 
tailed foresight. The work which He came to do 
was a work ordained in the counsels of eternity, 
and in all its items prepared for beforehand with 
the most perfect prevision. In addressing Himself 
to the accomplishment of this work Jesus pro- 
ceeded from the beginning in the fullest know- 
ledge of the end, and with the most absolute 
adjustment of every step to its attainment. It is 
from this double view-point that each of the 
Evangelists depicts the course of our Lord’s life 
on earth. They consentiently represent Him as 
having come to perform a specific task, all the 
elements of which were not only determined be- 
forehand in the plan of God, but adumbrated, if 
somewhat sporadically, yet with sufficient ful- 
ness for the end in view, in the prophecies of 
the OT. And they represent Him as coming to 
perform this task mh a clear consciousness of 
its nature and a competent control of all the 
means for its discharge,- so that His whole life 
was a conscientious fulfilment of a programme, 
and moved straight to its mark. The conception 


of foresight thus dominates the whole Evangelical 
narrative. 

It is not necessary to dwell at length upon 
the Evangelists’ conception of our Lord’s life and 
work as the fulfilment of a plan Divinely pre- 
determined for Him. It lies on the face of their 
narratives that the authors of the Gospels had no 
reservation with respect to the all-embracing pre- 
destination of God (cf. Hastings’ DB iv. 54-56) ; 
and least of all could they exclude from it this 
life and work which was to them the hinge upon 
which all history turns. To them accordingly our 
Lord is by way of eminence ‘the man of destiny, 
and His whole life (Lk 2 4) was governed by 
‘the de? of the Divine counsel.’ Every step of His 
pathway was a ‘necessity’ to Him, in the fulfil- 
ment of the mission for which He had ‘come 
forth’ (Mk 1°, cf. Swete), or as St. Luke (2*) in 
quite Johannine wise (5 24. 30. 36. 38 629. 38. 39. 40 et 
passim) expresses it, ‘was sent’ (cf. Mt 10°, Mk 
937, Lk 948106; Mt 1574 2187, Mk 126, Lk 20%, cf. 
Swete on Mk 9°). Especially was all that con- 
cerned His departure, the accomplishment of which 
(Lk 9*1, cf. v.°!) was His particular task, under the 

overnment of this ‘ Divine necessity’ (Mt 167! 26%, 
Mik 824) ik 9%) 17 2272-87 047-45 Jn 3° 20°, ch. Ac 
273 318 428 and Westcott on Jn 20°). His final 
journey to Jerusalem (Mt 16*!), His rejection by 
the rulers (Mk 8*!, Lk 9” 17%), His betrayal (Lk 
247), arrest (Mt 264), sufferings (Mt 26%, Mk 
831, Lk 9” 17%), and death (Mt 167, Mk 8%, Lk 
9”) by crucifixion (Lk 24’, Jn 34), His rising again 
(Jn 20°) on the third day (Mt 167, Mk 8*, Lk 9° 
247. 43)__each item alike is declared to have been 
‘amatter of necessity in pursuance of the Divine 
purpose’ (Meyer, Mt 24°), ‘a necessary part of the 
destiny assigned our Lord’ (Meyer, Mt 26°°). ‘The 
death of our Lord’ thus appears ‘ not as the acci- 
dental work of hostile caprice, but (cf. Ac 27 318) 
the necessary result of the Divine predestination 
(Lk 22”), to which Divine det (Lk 246) the per- 
sonal free action of man had to serve as an instru- 
ment’ (Meyer, Ac 4”). 

How far the several events which entered into 
this life had been prophetically announced is obvi- 
ously, in this view of it, a mere matter of detail. 
All of them lay open before the eyes of God ; and 
the only limit to pre-announcement was the extent 
to which God had chosen to reveal what was to 
come to pass, through His servants the prophets. 
In some instances, however, the echoes an- 
nouncement is particularly adduced as the ground 
on which recognition of the necessity of occurrence 
rests. The fulfilment of Scripture thus becomes 
regulative for the life of Jesus. Whatever stood 
written of Him in the Law or the Prophets or the 
Psalms (Lk 24) must needs (de?) be accomplished 
(Mt 264, Lk 2937 94% Jn 20%). Or, in another 
form of statement, particularly frequent in Mt. 
(122 Q15- 23 414 817 1917 1335 914 9658) and Jn. (1238 1318 
15” 17° 1974 35), but found also in the other Evan- 
gelists (Mk 14%, Lk 421), the several occurrences of 
His life fell out as they did, ‘in order that what 
was spoken by the Lord’ through the prophets or 
in Scripture, ‘might be fulfilled’ (ef. Mt 2)7 26°4 
27°, Lk 24; in Jn 18% 2, Lk 2444 declarations of 
Jesus are treated precisely similarly). That is to 
say, ‘what was done stood . . . in the connexion 
of the Divine necessity, as an actual fact, by which 
prophecy was destined to be fulfilled. The Divine 
decree expressed in the latter must be accom- 
plished, and to that end this... came to pass, 
and that, according to the whole of its contents’ 
(Meyer, Mt 1”). The meaning is, not that there 
lies in the OT Scriptures a complete predictive 
account of all the details of the life of Jesus, which 
those skilled in the interpretation of Scripture 
might read off from its pages at will. This pro- 
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gramme in its detailed completeness lies only in 
the Divine purpose ; and in Scripture only so far 
forth as God has chosen to place it there for the 
guidance or the assurance of His people. The 
meaning is rather that all that stands written of 
Jesus in the OT Scriptures has its certain fulfil- 
ment in Him; and that enough stands written of 
Him there to assure His followers that in the course 
of His life, and in its, to them, strange and unex- 
pected ending, He was not the prey of chance or 
the victim of the hatred of men, to the marring of 
Mis work or perhaps even the defeat of His mis- 
sion, but was following step by step, straight to its 
goal, the predestined pathway marked out for Him 
in the counsels of eternity, and sufficiently revealed 
from of old in the Scriptures to enable all who 
were not ‘foolish and slow of heart to believe in all 
that the prophets have spoken,’ to perceive that 
the Christ must needs have lived just this life and 
fulfilled just this destiny. 

That the whole course of the life of Jesus, and 
especially its culmination in the death which He 
died, was foreseen and afore-prepared by God, 
enters, thus, into the very substance of the @van- 
gelical narrative. It enters equally into its very 
substance that this life was from the beginning 
lived out by Jesus Himself in full view of its drift 
and its issue. The Evangelists are as far from 
representing Jesus as driven blindly onwards by a 
Divine destiny unknown to Himself, along courses 
not of His own choosing, to an unanticipated end, 
as they are from representing Him as thwarted in 
His purposes, or limited in His achievement, or 
determined or modified in His aims or methods, by 
the conditions which from time to time emerged 
in His way. The very essence of their representa- 
tion is that Jesus came into the world with a 
definite mission to execute, of the nature of which 


He was perfectly aware, and according to which 
He ordered the whole course of His life as it 
advanced under His competent control unswerv- 


ingly to its preconceived mark. In their view His 
life was lived out, not in ignorance of its issues, 
or in the form of a series of trials and corrections, 
least of all in a more or less unavailing effort to 
wring success out of failure; but in complete know- 
ledge of the counsels of God for Him, in perfect 
acquiescence in them, and in careful and volun- 
tary fulfilment of them. The ‘Divine ée?’ which 
governed His life is represented as fully recog- 
nized by Himself (Mt 167, Mk 8", Lk 4# 9% 17° 247, 
Jn 34 12%), and the fulfilment of the intimations 
of prophecy in His life as accepted by Him as a 
rule for His voluntary action (Mt 26%, Lk 22°7 
245.4 Jn 209 Mk 14%, Lk 421, Jn 13)8 15” 172; cf. 
Mt 13% 157 2415 26°7,) Mk 7%). Determining all 
things, determined by none, the life He actually 
lived, leading up to the death He actually died, is 
in their view precisely the life which from the 
beginning He intended to live, ending in precisely 
the death in which, from the beginning, He in- 
tended this life to issue, undeflected by so much 
as a hair’s-breadth from the straight path He had 
from the start marked out for Himself in the 
fullest prevision and provision of all the so-called 
chances and changes which might befall Him. 
Not only were there no surprises in life for Jesus 
(cf. art. AMAZEMENT, p. 48), and no compulsions ; 
there were not even ‘influences,’ as we speak of 
‘influences’ in a merely human career. The mark 
of this life, as the Evangelists depict it, is its calm 
and quiet superiority to all circumstance and con- 
dition, and to all the varied forces which sway 
other lives; its prime characteristics are volun- 
tariness and independence. Neither His mother, 
nor His brethren, nor His disciples, nor the people 
He came to serve, nor His enemies bent upon His 
destruction, nor Satan himself with his tempta- 
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tions, could move Him one step from His chosen 
path. When men seemed to prevail over Him 
they were but working His will; the great ‘No 
one has taken my life away from me; I have 
power to lay it down, and I have power to take it 
again’ (Jn 10"), is but the enunciation for the 
supreme act, of the principle that governs all His 
movements. His own chosen pathway ever la 
fully displayed before His feet ; on it His feet fell 
quietly, but they found the way always unblocked. 
What He did, He came to do; and He carried 
out His programme with unwavering purpose and 
indefectible certitude. So at least the Evangelists 
represent Him. (Cf. the first half of a striking 
article on ‘ Die Selbstiindigkeit Jesu,’ by Trott, in 
Luthardt’s ZA WL, 1883, iv. 233-241; in its latter 
half the art. falls away from its idea, and ends by 
making Jesus absolutely dependent on Scripture 
for His knowledge of God and Divine things: 
‘We have no right whatever to maintain that 
Jesus received revelations from the Father other- 
wise than through the medium of the sacred Serip- 
tures; that is a part of His complete humanity’ 
(p. 238)). 

The signature of this supernatural life which 
the Evangelists depict Jesus as living, lies thus 
in the perfection of the foresight by which it was 
governed. Of the reality of this foresight they 
leave their readers in no doubt, nor yet of its com- 
pleteness. They suggest it by the general picture 
they draw of the self-directed life which Jesus 
lived in view of His mission. They record repeated 
instances in which Ele mentions beforehand events 
yet to occur, or foreshadows the end from the 
beginning. They connect these manifestations of 
foresight with the possession by Him of knowledge 
in general, in comprehension and penetration alike 
far beyond whet is native to man. It may per- 
haps be natural to surmise in the first instance 
that they intend to convey merely the conviction 
that in Jesus was manifested a prophet of supreme 
greatness, in whom, as the culminating example of 
prophecy (cf. Ac 3”-%8), resided beyond precedent 
the gifts proper to prophets. There can be no 
question that to the writers of the Gospels Jesus 
was ‘the incarnate ideal of the prophet, who, as 
such, forms a class by Himself, and is more than a 
prophet’ (this is what Schwartzkopff thinks Him, 
The Prophecies of Jesus Christ, p. 7). They record 
with evident sympathy the impression made by 
Him at the outset of His ministry, that God had at 
last in Him visited His people (Mk 6”, Lk 71%, Jn 
419 917) ; they trace the ripening of this impression 
into a well-settled belief in His prophetic char- 
acter (Mi 212) ik 2419 Mtr 2128) Wilk 17%?) In >)is 
and they remark upon the widespread suspicion 
which accompanied this belief, that He was some- 
thing more than @ prophet—possibly one of the 
old prophets returned, certainly a very special 
peopl charged with a very special, mission for 
the introduction of the Messianic times (Mt 16", 
Mk 6% 8%, Lk 98% Jn 614 7%). They repre- 
sent Jesus as not only calling out and accepting 
this estimate of Him, but frankly assuming a 
prophet’s place and title (Mt 13°7, Mk 64, Lk Oe 
Jn 444, Lk 13%), exercising a prophet’s functions, 
and delivering prophetic discourses, in which He 
unveils the future (Mt 247, Mk 13%, Jn 14”; cf. 
Mt 28°, Lk 244, and such passages as Mt 26° %, 
Mk 167). Nevertheless it is very clear that in 
their allusions to the supernatural knowledge of 
Jesus, the Evangelists suppose themselves to be 
illustrating something very much greater than 
merely prophetic inspiration. The specific differ- 
ence between Jesus and a prophet, in their view, 
was that while a prophet’s human knowledge is 
increased by many things revealed to him by God 
(Am 37), Jesus participated in all the fulness of 
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the Divine knowledge (Mt 11”, Lk 10°, Jn 16% 18°) 
16 217), so that all that is knowable lay open | 
before Him (Jn 17"). The Evangelists, in a word, 
obviously intend to attribute Divine omniscience 
to Jesus, and in their adduction of instances of 
His supernatural knowledge, whether with respect 
to hidden things or to those yet buried in the 
future, are illustrating His possession of this 
Divine omniscience (cf. Muirhead, The Eschatology 
of Jesus, p. 119, where, in partial correction of the 
more inadequate statement of p. 48, there is recog- 
nized in the Evangelists at least a ‘tendency’ to 
attribute to our Lord ‘ Divine dignity ’ and ‘literal 
omniscience ’). 

That this is the case with St. John’s Gospel is 
very commonly recognized (for a plain statement 
of the evidence see Karl Miiller, Gottliches Wissen 
und gottliche Macht des johann. Christus, 1882, § 4, 

p. 29-47: ‘ Zeugnisse des vierten Evangeliums fiir 
Jesu géttliches Wissen’). It is not too much to 
say, indeed, that one of the chief objects which 
the author of that Gospel set before himself was to 
make clear to its readers the superhuman know- 
ledge of Jesus, with especial reference, of course, 
to His own career. It therefore records direct 
ascriptions of omniscience to Jesus, and represents 
them as favourably received by Him (Jn 16% 2117 ; 
cf. Liddon, Bampton Lectures, ed. 4, 1869, p. 466). 
It makes it almost the business of its opening 
chapters to exhibit this omniscience at work in 
the especially Divine form (Lk 16, Ac 174, He 4”, 
Ps 138 (139)?, Jer 171° 20"; ef. Swete on Mk 28) of 
immediate, universal, and complete knowledge of 
the thoughts and intents of the human heart (cf. 
Westcott on Jn 2”), laying down the general 
thesis in 274 > (cf. 654 7° 21'7), and illustrating it in 
detail in the cases of all with whom Jesus came 
into contact in the opening days of His ministr 
(cf. Westcott on Jn 1*), Peter (147), Philip (1%), 
Nathanael (147), Mary (24), Nicodemus (3), the 
woman of Samaria (4). In the especially striking 
case of the choice of Judas Iscariot as one of the 
Apostles, it expressly explains that this was due to 
no ignorance of Judas’ character or of his future 
action (65-7 131), but was done as part of our 
Lord’s voluntary execution of His own well-laid 
plans. It pictures Jesus with great explicitness as 
prosecuting His whole work in full knowledge of 
all the things that were coming upon Him (Jn 18+, 
cf. Westcott), and with a view to subjecting them 
all to His governing hand, so that His life from the 
beginning should run steadily onward on the lines 
of a thoroughly wrought-out plan (Jn 147 21% 24 314 
651. 64. 70 76 828 10%. 18 127- 23 13): 11. 21. 38 1429 16°: 32 
184°), 

It is difficult to see, however, why St. John’s 
Gospel should be separated from its companions in 
this matter (Schenkel says frankly that it is only 
because there is no such passage in St.-John’s Gos- 
pel as Mk 13, on which see below. Whatever 
else must be said of W. Wrede’s Das Messiasge- 
heimnis, ete., 1901, it must be admitted that it has 
broken down this artificial distinction between the 
Gospel of John and the Synoptics). If they do 
not, like St. John (16% 21”), record direct ascrip- 
re of precise omniscience to Jesus by His 
ollowers, they do, like St. John, represent Him 
as Himself claiming to be the depository and dis- 
tributer of the Father’s knowledge (Mt 112%, Lk 
OPES) : Nor do they lag behind St. John in 
attributing to Jesus the Divine prerogative of 
reading the heart (Mt 94, Meyer ; Mk 28 87 191. EA 
Swete, p. Ixxxviii; Lk 52 7”) or the manifestation, 
in other forms, of God-like omnisecience (Mt 1727 
21”, Mk 11? 148, Lk 54 19 2910; ef. O. Holtzmann, 
War Jesus Ekstatiler ? p. 14 and p. 15, note). Least 
of all do they fall behind St. John in insisting 
upon the perfection of the foresight of Jesus in all | 


se ted with His own life and death 
Mt Ree deta 22. 28 96% 21. 34.50, Mix QI 88! gt 
1933 89- 45 1 ]2 148: 13. 18. 30, Lk 24 922 44 51 1950 1335 1725 
1832 1930 910. 21.34.37 9444), Nothing could exceed 
the detailed precision of these announcements, —a 
characteristic which has been turned, of course, to 
their discredit as genuine utterances of Jesus by 
writers who find difficulty with detailed prediction. 
‘The form and contents of these texts,’ remarks 
Wrede (Messiasgeheimnis, etc. p. 88), ‘speak a 
language which cannot be misunderstood. They 
are nothing but a short summary of the Passion 
history—‘“‘ cast, of course, in the future tense. 
‘The Passion-history,”’ he proceeds, quoting 
Eichhorn, ‘ ‘could certainly not be more exactly 
related in few words.”’ In very fact, it is perfectly 
clear—whether they did it by placing upon His 
lips predictions He never uttered and never could 
have uttered, is another question—that the Evan- 
gelists designed to represent Jesus as endowed 
with the absolute and unlimited foresight conso- 
nant with His Divine nature (see Liddon, Bampton 
Lectures, ed. 4, p. 464 ff; and cf. A. J. Mason, 
The Conditions of our Lord’s Life on Earth, pp. 
155-194). 

The force of this representation cannot be broken, 
of course, by raising the question afresh whether 
the supernatural knowledge attributed by the Evan- 
gelists to our Lord may not, in many of its items at 
least, if not in its whole extent, find its analogues, 
after all, in human powers, or be explained as not 
different in kind from that of the prophets (cf. e.g. 
Westcott, ‘Additional Note on Jn 24%; A. J. Mason, 
Conditions, etc. pp. 162-163). The question more 
immediately before us does not concern our own 
view of the nature and origin of this knowledge, 
but that of the Evangelists. If we will keep 
these two questions separate we shall scarcely be 
able to doubt that the Evangelists mean to present 
this knowledge as one of the marks of our Lord’s 
Divine dignity. In interpreting them we are not 
entitled to parcel out the mass of the illustra- 
tions of His supernormal knowledge which they 
record to differing sources, as may fall in with our 
own conceptions of the inherent possibilities of 
each case; finding indications in some instances 
merely of His fine human instinct, in others of His 
prophetic inspiration, while reserving others—if 
such others are left to us in our analysis—as 
products of His Divine intuition. The Evangelists 
suggest no such lines of cleavage in the mass ; and 
they must be interpreted from their own stand- 
point. This finds its centre in their expressed 
conviction that in Jesus Christ dwelt the fulness 
of the knowledge of God (Mt 1127, Lk 102, Jn 8°8 
16” 17"). To them His knowledge of God and of 
Divine things, of Himself in His Person and 
mission, of the course of His life and the events 
which would befall Him in the prosecution of the 
work whereunto He had been sent, of the men 
around Him,—His followers and friends, the people 
and their rulers,—down to the most hidden depths 
of their natures and the most intimate processes of 
their secret thoughts, and of all the things forming 
the environment in which the drama He was 
enacting was cast, however widely that environ- 
ment be conceived, or however minutely it be 
contemplated,—was but the manifestation, in the 
ever-widening circles of our human modes of con- 
ception, of the perfect apprehension and under- 
standing that dwelt changelessly in His Divine 
intelligence. He who knew God perfectly, —it were 
little that He should know man and the world 
perfectly too; all that affected His own work and 
career, of course, and with it, equally of course, 
all that lay outside of this (cf. Mason, Conditions, 


| ete. p. 168): in a word, unlimitedly, all things. 


Even if nothing but the Law of Parsimony stood 
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in the way, it might well be understood that the 
Evangelists would be deterred from seeking, in the 
case of such a Being, other sources of information 
besides His Divine intelligence to account for all 
His far-reaching and varied knowledge. At all 
events, it is clearly their conviction that all He 
knew—the scope of which was unbounded and its 
depth unfathomed, though their record suggests 
rather than fully illustrates it—found its explana- 
tion in the dignity of His person as God manifest 
in the flesh. 

Nor can the effect of their representation of 
Jesus as the subject of this all-embracing Divine 
knowledge be destroyed by the discovery in their 
narratives of another line of representation in 
which our Lord is set forth as living His life out 
under the conditions which belong naturally to 
the humanity He had assumed. These representa- 
tions are certainly to be neglected as little as those 
others in which His Divine omniscience is sug- 
gested. They bring to our observation another 
side of the complex personality that is depicted, 
which, if it cannot be said to be as emphatically 
insisted upon by the Evangelists, is nevertheless, 
perhaps, equally pervasively illustrated. This is 
the true humanity of our Lord, within the scope of 
which He willed to live out His life upon earth, that 
He might accomplish the mission for which He 
had been sent. The suggestion that He might 
break over the bounds of His mission, in order that 
He might escape from the ruggedness of His chosen 
path, by the exercise whether of His almighty 
power (Mt 4%, Lk 4°) or of His unerring foresight 
(Mt 16** |), He treated first and last as a tempta- 
tion of the Evil One—for ‘how then should the 
Seriptures be fulfilled that thus it must be’ (Mt 
26°* ||)? It is very easy, to be sure, to exaggerate 
the indications in the Evangelists of the confine- 
ment of our Lord’s activities within the limits of 
human powers. It is an exaggeration, for example, 
to speak as if the Evangelists represent Him as 
frequently surprised by the events which befell 
Him : they never predicate surprise of Him, and it 
is only by a very precarious inference from the 
events recorded that they can ever be supposed 
even to suggest or allow place for such an emotion 
in our Lord (cf. art. AMAZEMENT, p. 48). It is an 
exaggeration again to adduce our Lord’s questions 
as attempts to elicit information for His own guid- 
ance: His questions are often plainly dialectical 
or rhetorical, or, like some of His actions, solely 
for the benefit of those ‘that stood around.’ It 1s 
once more an exaggeration to adduce the employ- 
ment in many cases of the term ywwdéoxw, when the 
Evangelists speak of our Lord’s knowledge, as if it 
were thereby implied that this knowledge was 
freshly born in His mind: the assumed distinction, 
but faintly marked in Greek literature, cannot be 
traced in the usage of the terms yvGvar and eldéva 
in their application to our Lord’s knowledge ; these 
terms even replace one another in parallel accounts 
of the same instance (Mt 22"8|| Mk 12 ; [Mt 94] || Mk 
28 Lk 5%; cf. Mt 12”, Lk 68 977 11", Jn 6%); ywavar 
is used of the undoubted Divine knowledge of our 
Lord ({Mt 11%] Lk 10”, Jn 10" 17%, Mt 7”; cf. Jn 
924. 5 542 1014-27) ; and indeed of the knowledge of 
God Himself (Lk 10” 16%, Jn 10 [Mt 11”]): and, 
in any event, there is a distinction which in such 
nice inquiries should not be neglected, between 
saying that the occurrence of an event, being per- 
ceived, was the occasion of an action, and saying 
that knowledge of the event, perceived as occur- 
ring, waited on its occurrence. Gravely vitiated by 
such exaggerations as most discussions of the sub- 
ject are, enough remazas, however, after all ex- 
aggeration is pruned away, to assure us, not indeed 
that our Lord’s life on earth was, in the view of 
the Evangelists, an exclusively human one; or that, 


apart from the constant exercise of His will to 
make it such, it was controlled by the limitations of 
humanity; but certainly that it was, in their view, 
lived out, so far as was consistent with the fulfil- 
ment of the mission for which He came—and as an 
indispensable condition of the fulfilment of that 
inission—under the limitations belonging to a 
purely human life. The classical passages in this 
reference are those striking statements in the 
second chapter of Luke (24-2) in which is summed 
up our Lord’s growth from infancy to manhood, 
including, of course, His intellectual development 
(cf. art. CHILDREN, p. 302), and His own remark- 
able declaration recorded in Mt 24°°, Mk 13%, in 
which He aflirms His ignorance of the day and 
hour of His return to earth. Supplemented by 
their general dramatization of His hfe within the 
range of the purely human, these passages are 
enough to assure us that in the view of the Evan- 
gelists there was in our Lord a purely human soul, 
which bore its own proper part in His life, and 
which, as human souls do, grew in knowledge as it 
grew in wisdom and grace, and remained to the 
end, as human souls must, ignorant of many 
things,—nay, which, because human souls are 
finite, must ever be ignorant of much embraced in 
the universal vision of the Divine Spirit. We may 
wonder why the ‘day and hour’ of His own return 
should remain among the things of which our 
Lord’s human soul continued ignorant throughout 
His earthly life. But this is a matter about 
which surely we need not much concern ourselves. 
We can never do more than vaguely guess at the 
law which governs the inclusions and exclusions 
which characterize the knowledge-contents of any 
human mind, limited as human minds are not on] 

qualitatively but quantitatively ; and least of all 
could we hope to penetrate the principle of selec- 
tion in the case of the perfect human intelligence 
of our Lord; nor have the Evangelists hinted their 
view of the matter. We must just be content to 
recognize that we are face to face here with the. 
mystery of the Two Natures, which, although 
they do not, of course, formally enunciate the 
doctrine in so many words, the Evangelists yet 
effectively teach, since by it alone can consistency 
be induced between the two classes of facts which 
they present unhesitatingly in their narratives. 
Only, if we would do justice to their presentation, 
we must take clear note of two of its character- 
istics. They do not simply, in separated portions 
of their narratives, adduce the facts which mani- 
fest our Lord’s Divine powers and His human 
characteristics, but interlace them inextricably 
in the same sections of the narratives. And 
they do not subject the Divine that is in Christ 
to the limitations of the human, but quite deci- 
sively present the Divine as dominating all, and 
as giving play to the human only by a constant, 
voluntary withholding of its full manifestation in 
the interests of the task undertaken. Observe the 
story, for example, in Jn il, which Dr. Mason 
(Conditions, etc. p. 143) justly speaks of as ‘indeed 
a marvellous weaving together of that which is 
natural and that which is above nature.’ ‘Jesus 
learns from others that Lazarus is sick, but knows 
without any further message that Lazarus is dead ; 
He weeps and groans at the sight of the sorrow 
which surrounds Him, Nye calmly gives thanks for 
the accomplishment of the miracle before it has 
been accomplished.’ This conjunction of the two 
elements is typical of the whole Evangelical narra- 
tive. As portrayed in it our Lord’s life is distinctly 
duplex ; and can be consistently construed only by 
the help of the conception of the Two Natures. 
And just as distinctly is this life portrayed in 
these narratives as receiving its determination not 
from the human, but from the Divine side. If what 
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John undertakes to depict is what was said and 
done by the incarnated Word, no less what the 
Synoptics essay is to present the Gospel (as Mark 
puts it) of Jesus Christ the Son of God. It is 
distinctly a supernatural life that He is repre- 
sented by them all as living ; and the human aspect 
of it is treated by each alike as an incident in 
something more exalted, by which it is permitted, 
rather than on which it imposes itself. Though 
passed as far as was befitting within the limits of 
humanity, this life remains at all times the life of 
God manifest in the flesh, and, as depicted by the 
Evangelists, never escapes beyond the boundaries 
set by what was suitable to it as such. : 
The actual instances of our Lord’s foresight 
which are recorded by the Evangelists are not very 
numerous outside of those which concern the estab- 
lishment of the Kingdom of God, with which alone, 
of course, their narratives are particularly en- 
gaged. Even the few instances of specific exhibi- 
tions of foreknowledge of what we may call trivial 
events owe their record to some connexion with 
this great work. Examples are afforded by the 
foresight that the casting of the nets at the exact 
time and place indicated by our Lord would secure 
a draught of fishes (Lk 54, cf. Jn 21°); that the 
first fish that Peter would take when he threw his 
hook into the sea would be one which had swallowed 
a stater (Mt 172’); that on entering a given village 
the disciples should find an ass tied, and a colt with 
it, whose owners would be obedient to our Lord’s 
request (Mt 21? ||); and that on entering Jeru- 
salem to make ready for the final passover-feast 
they should meet a man bearing a pitcher, pre- 
pared to serve the Master’s needs (Mk 14°). In in- 
stances like these the interlacing of prevision and 
provision is very intimate, and doubt arises whether 
they illustrate most distinctly our Lord’s Divine fore- 
sight or His control of events. In other instances 
the element of foresight comes, perhaps, more 
purely forward: such are possibly the predictions 
of the offence of the disciples (Mt 26*1||), the denial 
of Peter (26%4||), and the treachery of Judas (267! |). 
There may be added the whole series of utterances 
in which our Lord shows a comprehensive foresight 
of the career of those whom He called to His ser- 
vice (Mt 41° 1017 2! 2022 24%. Jn 161f-); and also that 
other series in which He exhibits a like full fore- 
knowledge of the entire history of the Kingdom of 
God in the world (cf. esp. the parables of the 
Kingdom, and such passages as Mt 1618 245-24 9148 
2414 268, Lk 194, Jn 14"8- 1%), It is, however, par- 
ticularly with reference to His own work in estab- 
lishing the Kingdom, and in regard to the nature 
of that work, that stress is particularly laid upon 
the completeness of His foreknowledge. His entire 
career, as we have seen, is represented by all the 
Evangelists as lying plainly before Him from the 
beginning, with every detail clearly marked and 
provided for. It is especially, however, with refer- 
ence to the three great events in which His work 
in establishing His Kingdom is summed up—His 
death, His resurrection, His return—that the pre- 
dictions become numerous, if we may not even say 
constant. Each of the Evangelists represents Him, 
for example, as foreseeing His death from the start 
(Jn 219 34, Mt 12” 915, Mk 2, Lk 1245; ef, Meyer 
on Mt 9 1671; Weiss on Mk 8?!; Denney, Death of 
Christ, p. 18; Wrede, Messiasgeheimnis, p- 19, ete.), 
and as so ordering His life as to march steadfastly 
forward to it as its chosen climax (ef, e.g. Wrede, 
p. 84: ‘It is accordingly the meaning of Mark that 
Jesus journeys to Jerusalem because it is His will to 
die there’). He is represented, therefore, as avoid- 
ing all that could lead up to it fora time, and then, 
when He was ready for it, as setting Himself stead- 
fastl to bring it about as He would; as speaking of 
it only guardedly at first, and afterwards, when the 


time was ripe for it, as setting about assiduously to 
prepare His disciples for it. Similarly with respect 
to His resurrection, He is reported as having it in 
mind, indeed, from the earliest days of His ministry 
(Jn 2!9, Mt 12” 167, Mk 8*', Lk 9”), but adverting 
to it with pedagogical care, so as to prepare rather 
than confuse the minds of His disciples. The 
same in substance may be said with reference to 
His return (Mt 10% 16%, Mk 8% 91, Lk 9° *7). 

A survey in chronological order of the passages 
in which He is reported as speaking of these three 
vreat events of the future, cannot fail to leave a 
distinct impression on the mind not only of the 
large space they occupy in the Evangelical narra- 
tive, but of the great place they take as foreseen, 
according to that narrative, in the lite and work of 
our Lord. In the following list the passages in 
which He adverts to His death stand in the order 
given them in Robinson’s Harmony of the Gospels : 

Jn 219 314, Mt 1249 (cf. 164, Lk 1132), Lk 1249- 50, Mb 915 (Mk 219, 
Lk 534), Jn 6°1 76-8, Mt 1621 (Mk 881, Lk 922), Lk 931, Mt 1717 (Mk 
912), Mt 1722-23 (Mk 921, Lk 944), Lk 951, Jn 734 821. 25 95 1011. 16, 
Lk 13°2 1725, Mt 2018.19 (Mk 10%, Lk 1831), Jn 1228, Mt 2025 (Mk 
1088), Mt 2028 (Mk 1045), Mt 2139 (Mk 128, Lk 2014), Jn 1223, Mt 
262, Jn 131 1333, Mt 26-3 (Mk 1424, Lk 2229), Mt 2631 (Mk 1427, Jn 
1425), Jn 1513 165 1616 181, Mt 2694 (Jn 1811), Lk 2426. 46, 

The following allusions to His resurrection are 
in the same order: 

Jn 219, Mt 1240 (Lk 1159), Mt 1621 (Mk 831, Lk 922), Mk 179 (Mk 
99), Mt 1723 (Mk 931), Jn 1018 [1616], Mt 2017 (Mk 1034, Lk 1883), 
Mt 2632 (Mk 1428) [Mt 286 || Lk 248], Lk 2446, 

The following are, in like order, the allusions to 
His return : 

Mt 1023 1627 (Mk 838 91, Lk 926.27), Lk 1040 1722, Mt 1928 2339 
243 (Mk 134, Lk 216), 243437 (Mk 130, Lk 2192), Mt 2444 2531 2664 
(Mik 1482, Lik 2269), 

The most cursory examination of these series of 
passages in their setting, and especially in their 
distribution through the Evangelical narrative, will 
evince the cardinal place which the eschatological 
element takes in the life of the Lord as depicted 
in the Gospels. In particular, it will be impossible 
to escape the conviction that it is distinctly the 
teaching of the Evangelists that Jesus came into 
the world specifically to die, and ordered His whole 
life wittingly to that end. As Dr. Denney puts it 
(expounding Jn 10!”, on which see also Westcott’s 
note), ‘Christ’s death is not an incident of His 
life, it is the aim of it. The laying down of His 
life is not an accident in His career, it is His voea- 
tion ; it is that in which the Divine purpose of 
His life is revealed.’ ‘If there was a period in 
His life during which He had other thoughts, it is 
antecedent to that at which we have any know- 
ledge of Him’ (Death of Christ, pp. 259 and 18). 
Nothing could therefore be more at odds with 
the consentient and constant representations of the 
Evangelists than to speak of the ‘shadow of the 
cross’ as only somewhat late in His history begin- 
ning to fall athwart our Lord’s pathway}; of the 
idea that His earthly career should close in gloom 
as ‘distinctly emerging in the teaching of Jesus 
only at a comparatively late period,’ and as there- 
fore presumably not earlier ‘clear in His mind’: 
unless, indeed, it be the accompanying more general 
judgment that ‘there was nothing extraordinary 
or supernatural in Jesus’ foreknowledge of His 
death,’ and that ‘His prophecy was but the expres- 
sion of a mind which knew that it could not cease to 
be obedient while His enemies would not cease to 
be hostile’ (A. M. Fairbairn, The Expositor, 1897, i.; 
V. 1v. [1896] 283, 285). It is not less unwarranted 
to speak of Him as bowing to His fate only ‘as the 
will of God, to which He yielded Himself up to 
the very end only with difficulty, and at best against 
His will’ (Wernle, Synopt. Frage, 200). 

Such expressions as these, however, advise us 
that avery different conception from that presented 
by the Evangelists has found widespread accept- 
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ance among a class of modern scholars, whose 
efforts have been devoted to giving to our Lord’s 
life on earth a character more normally human 
than 1t seems to possess as it lies on the pages of 
the Evangelists. The negative principle of the 
new constructions offered of the course and 
springs of our Lord’s career being rejection of the 
account ‘given by the Evangelists, these scholars 
are thrown back for guidance very much upon 
their own subjective estimate of probabilities. ‘The 
Gospels are, however, the sole sources of information 
for the events of our Lord’s life, and it is impossible 
to decline their aid altogether. Few, accordingly, 
have been able to discard entirely the general 
framework of the life of Christ they present (for 
those who are inclined to represent Jesus as making 
no claim even to be the Messiah, see H. Holtzmann, 
NT Theol. i. 280, note ; Meinhold as there referred 
to; and Wrede, Das Messiasgeheimnis, especially 
Appendix vii.). Most have derived enough from 
the Gospels to assume that a crisis of some sort 
occurred at Ceesarea Philippi, where the Evangelists 
represent our Lord as beginning formally and 
at to prepare His disciples for His death (Mt 
at I) 


Great differences arise at once, however, over what this crisis 
was. Schenkel supposes that it was only at this point in His 
ministry that Jesus began to think Himself the Messiah ; Strauss 
is willing to believe He suspected Himself to be the Messiah 
earlier, and supposes that He now first be to proclaim Him- 
self such; P. W. Schmidt and Lobstein imagine that on this 
day He both put the Messianic crown upon His head and faced 
death looming in His path; Weizsicker and Keim allow that 
He thought and proclaimed Himself the Messiah from the be- 
ginning, and suppose that what is new here is that only now 
did He come to see with clearness that His ministry would end 
in His death,—and as death for the Messiah means return, they 
add that here He begins His proclamation of His return in glory. 
To this Schenkel and Hase find difficulty in assenting, feeling 
it impossible that the Founder of a spiritual kingdom should 
look forward to its consummation in a physical one, and in- 
sisting, therefore, that though Jesus may well have predicted 
the destruction of His enemies, He can scarcely have foretold 
His own coming in glory. On the other hand, Strauss and Baur 
judge that a prediction of the destruction of Jerusalem too 
closely res2mbles what actually occurred not to be post eventum, 
but see no reason why Jesus should not have dreamed of coming 
back on the clouds of heaven. As to His death, Strauss thinks 
He began to anticipate it only shortly before His last journey to 
Jerusalem ; while Holsten cannot believe that He realized what 
was before Him until He actually arrived at Jerusalem, and 
even then did not acquiesce in it (so Spitta). That He went to 
Jerusalem for the purpose of dying, neither Weizsacker, nor 
Brandt, nor H. Holtzmann, nor Schultzen will admit, though 
the two last named allow that He foresaw that the journey 
would end in His death; or at least that it possibly would, adds 
Piinjer, since, of course, a possibility of success lay open to 
Him (cf. H. Holtzmann, NT Theol. i. 285-286, note). As many 
men, so many opinions. As the positive principle of construc- 
tion in all these schemes of life for Jesus is desupernaturaliza- 
tion, they differ, so far as the prophetic element in His teaching 
as reported by the Evangelists is concerned, chiefly in the 
measure in which they explain it as due more or less entirely 
to the Evangelists carrying their own ideas, or the ideas of the 
community in which they lived, back into Jesus’ mouth; or 
allow it more or less fully to Jesus, indeed, but only in a form 
which can be thought of as not rising above the natural prog- 
nostications of a man in His position. A few deny to Jesus the 
entire series of predictions reported in the Gospels, and assign 
them in mass to the thought of the later community (e.g. 
Eichhorn, Wrede). A few, on the other hand, allow the whole, 
or nearly the whole, series to Jesus, and explain them all 
naturalistically. Most take an intermediate position, deter- 
mined by the principle that all which seems to each critic 
incapable of naturalistic explanation as utterances of Jesus 
shall be assigned to later origin. Accordingly, the concrete 
details in the alleged predictions are quite generally denied to 
Jesus, and represented as easily explicable modifications, in 
accordance with the actual course of events, of what Jesus really 
said. The prediction of resurrection on the third day, for ex- 
ample, is held by many (¢.g. Schwartzkopff) to be too precise a 
determination, and is therefore excluded from the prophecy, 
or explained as only a periphrasis for an indefinite short time, 
after the analogy of Hos 62 (so even B. Weiss). To others a 
prediction of a resurrection at all seems incredible (Strauss, 
Schenkel, Weizsacker, Keim, Brandt), and it is transmuted into, 
at most, a premonition of future victory. By yet others (as 
Holsten) even the anticipation of death is doubted, and nothing 
of forecast is left to Jesus except, possibly, a vague anticipation 
of difficulty and suffering; while with others even this gives 
way, and Jesus is represented as passing either the greater 
part of His life (Fairbairn), or the whole of it, in joyful expecta- 
tion of more or less unbroken success, or at least, however 
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thickly the clouds gathered over His head, in inextinguishable 
hope in God and His interposition in His behalf (cf. the brief 
general sketch of opinions in Wrede, Messiasyeheimnis, p. 85). 


_ Thus, over-against the ‘dogmatic’ view of the 
life of Christ, set forth in the Evangelists, accord- 
ing to which Jesus came into the world to die, and 
which is dominated, therefore, by foresight, is set, 
in polar oppose to it, a new view, calling itself 
‘historical,’ the principle of which is the denial to 
Jesus of any foresight whatever beyond the most 
limited human forecast. No pretence is ordinarily 
made that this new view is given support by 
the Evangelical records; it is put forward on & 
priort or general grounds—as, for example, the 
only psychologically possible view (e.g. Schwartz- 
kopft, Prophecies of Christ, p. 28; cf. Denney, 
Death of Christ, p. 11, and especially the just 
strictures of Wrede, Messiasgeheimnis, pp. 2, 3). 
It professes to find it incredible that Jesus entered 
upon His ministry with any other expectation than 
success. Contact with men, however, it allows, 
brought gradually the discovery of the hopeless- 
ness of drawing them to His spiritual ideals; the 
growing enmity of the rulers opened before Him 
the prospect of disaster; and thus there came to 
Him the slow recognition, first of the possibility, 
and then of the certainty, of failure; or, at least, 
since failure was impossible for the mission He 
had come to perform, of the necessity of passing 
through suffering to the ultimate success. So 
slowly was the readjustment to this new point of 
view made, that even at the end—as the prayer at 
Gethsemane shows —there remained a lingering 
hope that the extremity of death might be avoided. 
So far as a general sketch can be made of a view 
presented by its several adherents with great variety 
of detail, this is the essential fabric of the new 
view (cf. the general statements of Kiihler, Zur 
Lehre von der Versihnung, 159; Denney, Death of 
Christ, 11; Wrede, Messiasgeheimnis, 86). Only 
such parts of the predictive element of the teach- 
ing attributed to Jesus in the Gospels as are 
thought capable of naturalistic interpretation are 
incorporated into this new construction. By those 
who wish to bring in as much as possible, it 1s said, 
for example, that our Lord was too firmly per- 
suaded of His Messianic appointment and function, 
and was too clear that this function centred in the 
establishment of the Kingdom, to accept death itself 
as failure. When He perceived death impending, 
that meant to Him, therefore, return ; and return 
to bring in the Messianic glory meant resurrection. 
When He thought and spoke of death, therefore, 
He necessarily thought and spoke also of resurrec- 
tion and return; the three went inevitably to- 
gether; and if He anticipated the one, He must 
have anticipated the others also. Under this general 
scheme all sorts of opinions are held as to when, 
how, and under what impulses Jesus formed and 
taught this eschatological programme. As notable 
a construction as any holds that He first became 
certain of His Messiahship in an ecstatic vision 
which accompanied His baptism ;. that the Messiah 
must suffer was already borne in upon His convic- 
tion in the course of His temptation ; but it was 
not until the scene at Ceesarea Philippi that He 
attained the happy assurance that the Messianic 
glory lay behind the dreadful death impending over 
Him. ‘This great conviction, attained in principle 
in the ecstasy of that moment, was, nevertheless, 
only gradually assimilated. When Jesus was 
labouring with His disciples, He was labouring 
also with Himself. In this atone! construction 
(it is O. Holtzmann’s) an element of ‘ecstasy’ is 
introduced ; more commonly the advances Jesus is 
supposed to make in His anticipations are thought 
to rest on processes of formal reasoning. In either 
case, He is pictured as only slowly, under the stress 
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of compelling circumstances, reaching convictions 
of what awaited Him in the future; and thus He 
is conceived distinctly as the victim rather than as 
the Lord of His destiny. So far from entering 
the world to die, and by His death to save the 
world, and in His own good time and way accom- 
plishing this great mission, He enters life set upon 
living, and only yields step by step reluctantly to 
the hard fate which inexorably closes upon Him. 
That He clings through all to His conviction of 
His Messiahship, and adjusts His hope of accom- 
plishing His Messianic mission to the overmastering 
pressure of circumstances,—is that not a pathetic 
trait of human nature? Do not all enthusiasts 
the like? Is it not precisely the mark of their 
fanaticism? The plain fact is, if we may express 
it in the brutal frankness of common speech, in 
this view of Jesus’ career He miscalculated and 
failed ; and then naturally sought (or His followers 
sought for Him) to save the failure (or the appear- 
ance of failure) by inventing a new dénouement for 
the career He had hoped for in vain, a new de- 
nouement which—has it failed too? 
modern theorizers are impelled to recognize that it 
too has failed. When Jesus so painfully Se 
Himself to the hard destiny which more and more 
obtruded itself upon His recognition, He taught 
that death was but an incident in His career, and 
after death would come the victory. Can we be- 
lieve that He foresaw that thousands of years 


would intervene between what He represented as | 


but an apparent catastrophe and the glorious 
reversal to which He directed His own and His 
followers’ eyes? On the contrary, He expected and 
He taught that He would come back soon—cer- 
tainly before the generation which had witnessed 
His apparent defeat had passed away; and that 
He would then establish that Messianic Kingdom 
which from the beginning of His ministry He had 
unvaryingly taught was at hand. He did not 
do so. Is there any reason to believe that He 
ever will return? Can the ‘foresight’ which has 
repeatedly failed so miserably be trusted still, — 
for what we choose to separate ont from the 
mass of His expectations as the core of the 
matter? On what grounds shall we adjust 
the discredited ‘foresight’ to the course of events, 
obviously unforeseen by Him, since His death? 
Where is the end of these ‘adjustments’? Have 
we not already with ‘adjustment’ after ‘adjust- 
ment’ transformed beyond recognition the expecta- 


tions of Jesus, even the latest and fullest to which | 


He attained, and transmuted them into something 
fundamentally different,—passed, in a word, so far 
beyond Him, that we retain only an artificial 
connexion with Him and His real teaching, a con- 
nexion mediated by little more than a word ? 

That in this modern construction we have the 
precise contradictory of the conception of Jesus 
and of the course of His life on earth given us by 
the Evangelists, it needs no argument to establish, 
In the Gospel presentation, foresight is made the 
principle of our Lord’s career. In the modern 
view He is credited with no foresight whatever. 
At best, He was possessed by a fixed conviction of 
His Messianic mission, whether gained in ecstatic 


vision (as, ¢.g., O. Holtzmann) or aequired in deep | 


religious experiences (as, ¢.q., Schwartzkopff) ; and 
He felt an assurance, based on this ineradicable 
conviction, that in His own good time and way 
God would work that mission out for Him :; and in 
this assurance He went faithfully onward fulfilling 
His dail y task, bungling meanivhile eereciously 
in His reading of the scroll of destiny which was 
unrolling for Him. Tt is an intensely, even an 
exaggeratedly, human Christ which is here offered 
us: and He stands, therefore, in the strongest 
contrast with the frankly Divine Christ which the 


Most of our | 


Gospels present to us. On what grounds can we 
be expected to substitute this for that? Certainly 
not on grounds of historical record. We have no 
historical record of the self-consciousness of Jesus 
except that embodied in the Gospel dramatization 
of His life and the Gospel report of His teaching ; 
and that record expressly contradicts at every step 
this modern reconstruction of its contents and 
development. The very principle of the modern 
construction is reversal of the Gospel delineation. 
Its peculiarity is that, though it calls itself the 
‘historical’ view, it has behind it no single scrap 
of historical testimony ; the entirety of historical 
evidence contradicts it flatly. Are we to accept it, 
then, on the general grounds of inherent pro- 
bability and rational construction? It is historic- 
ally impossible that the great religious movement 


| which we call Christianity could have taken its 


origin and derived its inspiration—an inspiration 


| far from spent after two thousand years—from 


such a figure as this Jesus. The plain fact is that 
in these modern reconstructions we have nothing 
but a sustained attempt to construct a naturalistic 
Jesus: and their chief interest is that they bring 
before us with unwonted clearness the kind of 
being the man must have been who at that time 
and in those circumstances could have come for- 
ward making the claims which Jesus made without 
supernatural nature, endowment, or aid to sustain 
Him. The value of the speculation is that it 
makes superabundantly clear that no such being 
could have occupied the place which the historical 
Jesus occupied ; could have made the impression 
on His followers which the historical Jesus made ; 
could have become the source of the stream of re- 
ligious influence which we call Christianity, as the 
historical Jesus became. The clear formulation 
of the naturalistic hypothesis, in the construction 
of a naturalistic Jesus, in other words, throws us 
violently back upon the Divine Jesus of the Evan- 
gelists as the only Jesus that is historically pos- 
sible. From this point of view, the labours of the 
scholars who have with infinite pains built up this 
construction of Jesus’ life and development have 
not been in vain. 

What, then, is to be said of the predictions of 
Jesus, and especially of the three great series of 
prophecies of His death, resurrection, and return, 
with respect to their contents and fulfilment? 
This is not the place to discuss the eschatology of 
Jesus. But a few general remarks seem not un- 
called for. The topic has received of late much 
renewed attention with very varied results, the 
number and variety of constructions proposed 
having been greatly increased above what the in- 
herent difficulty of the subject will account for, by 
the freedom with which the Scripture data have 


| been modified or set aside on so-called critical 


grounds by the several investigators. Nevertheless, 
most of the new interpretations also may be elassi- 
fied under the old categories of futuristic, preter- 
istic, and spiritualistic. 


The spiritualistic interpretation—whose method of dealing 
with our Lord’s predictions readily falls in with a widespread 
theory that it is ‘contrary to the spirit and manner of genuine 
prophecy to predict actual circumstances like a soothsayer’ 
(Muirhead, Eschatolory of .Jesus, p. 103 Schwartzkopff, Pro- 
pheeves of Jesus Christ, 78, 250, 258, 275, 312, etc.)\—has received 
a& new impulse throngh its attractive presentation by Erich 
Haupt (Hschatolog. Aussaven Jesu, ete., 1895). Christ’s eschat- 


| ology, says Hannt, is infinitely simple, and all that He predicts 


is to he accomplished in a heavenly way which passes our com- 
prehension ; there is no soothsaying in His utterances—‘ no- 


| where any predictions of external occurrences, everywhere only 


| act’ (p. 157). 


great moral religions laws which must operate everywhere and 
always, while nothing is said of the form in which they must 

2 A A considerable stir has been created also by the 
revival (Schleiermacher, Weisse) hy Weiffenbach (Der Wieder- 
kunttsnedanke Jesu, 1878, Die Frade der Wiedorkunft Jesu 
1901) of the identification of the return of Christ with His 
resurrection, although this view has retained few adherents 
since its refutation by Schwartzkopff (The Prophecies of Jesus 
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Christ, 1895), whose own view is its exact contradictory, viz. 
that by His resurrection Jesus meant just His return. The 
general conception, however, that ‘ for Jesus the hope of resur- 
rection and the thought of return fell together,’ so that ‘when 
Jesus spoke of His resurrection He was thinking of His return, 
and vice versa’ (O. Holtzmann, War Jesus Ekstatiker ? 67, note), 
is very widely held. The subsidiary hypothesis (first suggested 
by Colani) of the inclusion in the great eschatological discourse 
attributed by the Evangelists to our Lord of a ‘little Apoca- 
lypse’ of Jewish or Jewish Christian origin, by which Weiffen- 
bach eased his task, has in more or less modified form received 
the widest acceptance (cf. H. Holtzmann, NZ Theol. i. 327, 
note), but rests on no solid grounds (cf. Weiss, Beyschlag, 
Haupt, Clemen). Most adherents of the modern school are 
clear that Jesus expected and asserted that He would return in 
Messianic glory for the consummation of the Kingdom; and 
most of them are equally clear that in this expectation and 
assertion, Jesus was mistaken (cf. H. Holtzmann, NT’ Theol. 
i. 312f.). ‘In the expectation that the kingdom was soon to 
come,’ says Oscar Holtzmann in a passage typical enough of 
this whole school of exposition (War Jesus Ekstatiker ? p. 133), 
* Jesus erred in. a human way’; and in such passages as Mk 91 
1330, Mt 1023 he considers that the error is obvious. He adds, 
‘That such an error on the part of Jesus concerning not a side- 
issue but a fundamental point of His faith,—His first proclama- 
tion began, according to Mk 115, with the terAvparas 6 xaipis xo} 
nyyixey % Baciasia rod bs00,—does not facilitate faith in Jesus is 
self-evident ; but this error of Jesus is for His Church a highly 
instructive and therefore highly valuable warning to distin- 
guish between the temporary and the permanent in the work 
of Jesus.’ Not every one even of this school‘can go, however, 
quite this length. Even Schwartzkopff, while allowing that 
Jesus erred in this matter, wishes on that very account to think 
of the mere definition of times and seasons as belonging to the 
form rather than to the essence of His teaching (The Prophecies 
of Jesus Christ, 1895, Eng. tr. 1897, p. 319; Konnte Jesus 
trren ? 1896, p. 3); and in that Baldensperger is in substantial 
agreement with him (Sedbstbewusstsein Jesu, p. 148, 2 p. 205). 
From the other side, E. Haupt (Eschatolog. Aussagen Jesu, 1895, 
p- 138 f.) urges that Jesus must be supposed to have been able 
to avoid all errors, at least in the religious sphere, even if they 
concern nothing but the form; while Weiffenbach (Die Frage, 
etc. p. 9) thinks we should hesitate to suppose Jesus could 
have erred in too close a definition of the time of His advent, 
when He expressly confesses that He was ignorant of its time 
(cf. Muirhead, Eschat. of Jesus, 48-50, and esp. 117). Probably 
Fritz Barth (Die Hauptprobleme des Lebens Jesu, 1899, pp. 167— 
170) stands alone in cutting the knot by appealing to the con- 
ditionality ofall prophecy. According to him, Jesus did, indeed, 
predict His return as coincident with the destruction of Jeru- 
salem ; but all genuine prophecy is conditioned upon the con- 
duct of the human agents involved—‘ between prediction and 
fulfilment the conduct of man intrudes as a codetermining 
factor on which the fulfilment depends.’ Thus this prediction 
has not failed, but its fulfilment has only been postponed—in 
accordance, it must be confessed, not with the will of God, but 
with that of man. It is difficult to see how Jesus is thus 
shielded from the imputation of defective foresight; but at 
least Barth is able on this view still to look for a return of the 
Lord. 


The difficulty which the passages in our Saviour’s 
teaching under discussion present to the reverent 
expositor is, of course, not to be denied or mini- 
mized. But surely this difficulty would need to be 
much more hopeless than it is before it could compel 
or justify the assumption of error ‘in One who has 
never been convicted of error in anything else’ 
(Sanday in Hastings’ DB ii. 635—the whole passage 


should be read). The problem that faces us in this ; 


matter, it is apparent, in the meantime, is not one 
which can find its solution as a corollary to a specu- 
lative general view of our Lord’s self-consciousness, 
its contents, and development. It is distinctly a 
problem of exegesis. We should be very sure that 
we know fully and precisely all that our Lord has 
declared about His return—its what and how and 
when—before we venture to suggest, even to our 
most intimate thought, that He has committed so 
gross an error as to its what and how and when as 
is so often assumed ; especially as He has in the 
most solemn manner declared concerning precisely 
the words under consideration that heaven and 
earth shall pass away, but not His words. It would 
be sad if the passage of time has shown this de- 
claration also to be mistaken. Meanwhile, the 
perfect foresight of our Lord, asserted and illus- 
trated by all the Evangelists, certainly cannot be 
set aside by the facile assumption of an error on 
His part in a matter in which it is so difficult to 
demonstrate an error, and in which assumptions of 
all sorts are so little justified. For the detailed 
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discussion of our Lord’s eschatology, including the 
determination of His meaning in these utterances, 
reference must, however, be made to works treat- 
ing expressly of this subject. 
BENJAMIN B. WARFIELD. 
FORGIYENESS.— 


Three words are used in the Gospels which are rendered in 
English by the word ‘forgive’ :—drordtay, to set free, once only, 
in LK 637 5 xapiCeotas, to show oneself gracious, or forgive frankly, 
in Lk 742.43; and dgiévas, to remit, or let off, 37 times in the 
Synoptic Gospels. The noun &¢geous, ‘remission’ or ‘forgiveness,’ 
is found 8 times in the Synoptics, the words ‘of sins’ or ‘of 
trespasses’ being either added or closely implied. 

In the treatment of the subject in this article 
three things must be borne in mind. First, that 
the words employed by Christ and the ideas they 
represent are not entirely new as they come from 
His lips. Our Lord presupposes and then puts 
His own characteristic impress upon a doctrine 
of forgiveness with which His hearers were for 
the most part familiar, and which for us is em- 
bodied in the OT. Secondly, that no complete 
study of Christ’s teaching concerning forgiveness 
can be made, unless other words, such as ‘ save,’ 
‘justify,’ and ‘cleanse,’ are taken into account, 
and the whole subject of release from the guilt 
and bondage of sin, as promised by Him, is kept 
in view. And, thirdly, that to stop short with the 
recorded words of Christ Himself on the matter 
is—speakingly reverently—not to know His whole 
mind upon it. It was impossible for Him in the 
course of His earthly ministry to set forth the full 
significance of His work for men, before it was 
accomplished. Hence for a complete account of 
the significance of His death we turn to the teach- 
ing of the Apostles, enlightened as they were by 
the Holy Spirit whom He had promised. In due 
course were revealed those ‘many things’ concern- 
ing His cross and passion which His disciples 
could not ‘ bear’ during His lifetime. Down even 
te the very close of His short ministry on earth 
the rudimentary spiritual intelligence of the 
Apostles was unequal to carrying the full burden 
of the gospel as they afterwards understood it. 
The way in which that gospel was to be emphatic- 
ally one of forgiveness, that ‘through this man 
is proclaimed remission of sins, and by him every 
one that believeth is justified from all things from 
which ye could not be justified by the law of 
Moses,’ was only made clear afterwards. It being 
therefore carefully borne in mind that the OT 
prepared the way for Christ’s teaching on forgive- 
ness, and that the Epistles developed and com- 
pleted it, this article will deal only with that stage 
in the biblical doctrine of the subject which is 
represented by Christ and the Gospels. The con- 
sideration of 1t will be divided into four sections: 
(1) the Divine forgiveness of man, (2) Christ’s own 
power to forgive sins, (3) the duty of men to forgive 
one another, (4) the extent to which authority to 
forgive is vested in the Christian community. 

1. God the Father as forgiving the sins of men.— 
The first reference chronologically to this subject 
in the Gospels is found in the Benedictus, or Psalm 
of Zacharias (Lk 17). The prophecy concerning 
John the Baptist announces that he is to give 
‘knowledge of salvation unto his people, in the 
remission of their sins, according to the tender 
mercy of our God,’ etc. The whole tenor of the 
canticle goes to show that God’s ancient promises 
were about to be fulfilled in the coming of a Saviour 
through whom the great boon of remission of sins 
was to be secured in a fuller sense than had hitherto 
obtained. When the time came, John the Baptist 
is declared to have preached the baptism of re- 
pentance ‘unto remission of sins’ (Mk 1%, ik 38); 
In the same connexion may be taken the interpre- 
tation of the name Jesus in Mt 1°! ‘he shall save 
his people from their sins,’ and the ‘ Saviour, Christ 
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the Lord,’ of Lk 2", though the word ‘ forgiy eness 
does not occur. It was indeed implicit through- 


out our Lord’s ministry, all His declarations con- | 


cerning His coming ‘not to call the righteous, but 
sinners’ (Mt 913 ||), ‘to seek and to save that which 
was lost’ (Lk 19"), and His promise of ‘ rest to the 
souls’ of men (Mt 11”), showing that the object of 
His ministry was to reclaim from sin, by bringing 
men to that forgiveness and cleansing which God 
had promised through repentance and faith in Him. 

The explicit references to forgiveness of sin are 
comparatively few, but they are clear and definite 
in character, and quite sufficient to establish doc- 
trine on the subject. They are: (a) the petition 
in the Lord’s Prayer, ‘Forgive us our debts, 
Mt 6” (‘our sins,’ Lk 11%), combined with Mt 
615, Mk 11%, which assert God’s willingness to 
forgive under certain conditions. With these Join 
Lk 6°, a parallel passage with a different turn of 
expression, ‘Release and ye shall be released,’ the 
reference clearly being to sin. (4) The parables of 
Lk 15, especially that of the Prodigal Son, and of 
the Pharisee and the Publican in Lk 18°44. (¢) Our 
Saviour’s prayer on the cross, ‘Father, forgive 
them,’ etc., Lk 23*4. (d) Statements concerning 
God’s willingness to forgive all sins, including 
those ‘against the Son of man,’ but excluding the 
unpardonable sin against the Holy Ghost, Mt 12”, 
Mk 3”, Lk 12”; add also Mk 4!”, in which Isaiah’s 
prophecy is represented as being fulfilled, ‘lest they 
should repent and be forgiven (healed).’ 

Putting these passages together, we are war- 
ranted in concluding that Christ taught the readi- 
ness of the Father always to hear the prayer of the 
truly penitent and in His mercy to pardon their 
sins, hie chief questions being, What is the exact 
nature of forgiveness? Is it free to all mankind, 
or to those only who are in covenant relation with 
Him? Is any condition besides that of repentance 
laid down ? 

The meaning of the word ‘ forgiveness,’ and the 
relation between God and man implied in it, must 
be gathered largely from the OT. Doubtless under 
the old covenant a progressive revelation is to be 
recognized, an advance in spirituality of teaching 
being discernible in its later stages. Doubtless 
also it is necessary to bear in mind the distinction 
between the ceremonial standpoint of the Law 
with its elaborate ritual and appointed sacrifices 
on the one hand, and the more purely spiritual 
view of the prophet and psalmist on the other. 
But, broadly speaking, Christ, like the more 
‘Evangelical’ OT prophets, represents forgiveness 
as a pure act of grace on the part of God, who on 
the repentance of the sinner receives him graciously 
and pardons his transgression in the sense of re- 
placing the offender in his former relation of 
acceptance and favour. Forgiveness is not mere 
remission of penalty, the forbearing to inflict de- 
served punishment, though such release is for the 
most part included. Punishment may still be 
exacted, but it has lost its penal character and 
becomes Divine chastisement inflicted for the im- 
provement of the offender, or for the sake of others. 
Neither does forgiveness imply any false or arbi- 
trary dealing with the past, any condoning of sin— 
which is essentially immoral—or ignoring of the 
transgression, as if it had not been committed— 
which would imply a weak and false attempt to 
secure the impossible. Nor, again, can any kind 
of remission of sins be predicated of God’ which 
implies unrighteousness in any form, the solemn 
sanctions of the eternal law of righteousness being 
secured by the conditions upon which forgiveness 
1s granted. : 

_ But the essence of forgiveness lies in the estab- 
lishment, or restoration, of a personal relation be- 
tween sinful man and a grieved and righteously 


angry God. Omnipotence itself cannot erase the 
event from the history of the past, and holiness 
will not permit any concealment or pretence as to 
the heinousness of the offence committed. But the 
sin may be ‘covered,’ the guilt cancelled, in the 
sense that on certain conditions it shall be as if it 
had never been, so far as the relation between God 
and the sinner is concerned. Hence sin when for- 
given is said to be ‘cast into the depth of the sea’ 
(Mic 729), ‘cast behind thy back’ (Is 38”7), removed 
‘as far as the east is from the west’ (Ps 1031), 
‘remembered no more’ (Jer 31) against the 
sinner. 

Ritschl says: ‘God, in forgiving or pardoning sins, exercises 
His will in the direction of not permitting the contradiction— 
expressed in guilt—in which sinners stand to Him to hinder 
that fellowship of men with Him which He intends on higher 
grounds.’ It does not, he adds, ‘free them altogether from 
the consciousness of guilt, but from that mistrust which, as an 
affection of the consciousness of guilt, naturally separates the 
injured man from the offender.’ And again, it is ‘a reconcilia- 
tion of such a nature that while memory, indeed, preserves the 
pain felt at the sin which has been committed, yet at the same 
time the place of mistrust towards God is taken by the positive 
assent of the will to God and His saving purpose.’ 

Forgiveness can never be adequately understood 
by means of any figure of speech, commercial or 
other. It represents a relation of persons, and its 
essence lies in the restoration of impaired con- 
fidence, affection, and favourable regard. It has to 
do not only with the past, but the present and 
the future, and it is exercised by God towards 
men just in proportion as they are capable of 
receiving it. 

Repentance is the one condition clearly laid down 
and repeatedly insisted on in the Gospels. It is 
necessary as between man and man, much more 
between man and God. When John the Baptist 
comes to prepare the way of the Saviour, nothing 
can be done without that thoroughgoing repent- 
ance which implies reformation so far as man can 
effect it. Repentance is indeed a necessary in- 
gredient of forgiveness if the two terms are rightly 
understood. Sorrow for sin and complete renuncia- 
tion of it are not arbitrary conditions which the 
Sovereign chooses to exact before bestowing a 
boon ; they belong to the very essence of the per- 
sonal relation between Father and son which has 
been impaired or broken by error and disobedience, 
and which is to be restored in forgiveness. For an 
impenitent sinner not to be punished is conceivable, 
but for such a one to be forgiven is a contradiction 
in terms. The necessity for a forgiving spirit in 
one who hopes himself to be forgiven is dealt with 


-below. 


God is then ‘ good and ready to forgive’ (Ps 86°), 
a God ‘keeping mercy for thousands, forgiving 
iniquity, transgression, and sin’ (Ex 34"). It 
would, however, be misleading to generalize and 
say that this attribute of mercy obviates all neces- 
sity for an atonement, or vindication of the law 
of righteousness, and that throughout the whole 
history of the world nothing more is needed to 
obtain Divine forgiveness of sin than confession 
and repentance on the part of man. The promises 
of the OT were given to those who stood in a 
covenant relation with God, in which His righteous- 
ness was effectually safeguarded. Christ’s ministry 
was exercised amongst Jews in the first instance, 
and the presuppositions of OT Scripture must be 
taken into account. 

The same may be said of the two gracious 
parables of our toed which chiefly deal with this 
subject. It is impossible to found accurate doc- 
trine on a parable only, and it is always a mistake 
to suppose that one parable can cover the whole 
range of doctrine. The three recorded in Lk 15 
were uttered to show the nature of Christ’s mission 
and His desire to seek and save the worst sinners, 
as well as the willingness of God to receive such, 
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and the joy of heaven and earth when the penitent 
returns and is pardoned. The moral basis on 
which this becomes possible in the Divine govern- 
ment is another matter. The cosmic conditions of 
forgiveness are described in their proper place in 
Scripture. But in the parable of the Prodigal Son 
the lesson is impressed that the utmost failure in 
filial duty will be readily forgiven, if the wanderer 
will but repent and return. In the parable of the 
Pharisee and the Publican the essential teaching 
is the same—the danger lest those who comply 
with rules of ordinary morality should so plume 
themselves on their obedience as to lose the sense 
of their own deep need and ill-desert, and the fact 
that grave offenders against the fundamental laws 
of righteousness, like the publican and the harlot, 
may find their way into the kingdom of grace 
before the self-righteous Pharisee. But it would 
be utterly misleading, even to the subversion of 
the very foundations of ethics, if the inference 
were drawn that it matters nothing how deeply a 
man sins, provided that when his evil course is over 
he regrets his errors and asks for pardon, and that 
there is no reason in the moral government of the 
Universe why such a man should not be at once 
forgiven without infraction of the eternal law of 
righteousness. 

This general conclusion is borne out by Christ’s 
strong language concerning sin, and especially that 
sin which cannot be forgiven (see Mt 12°, Mk 3°, 
Lk 12”). In spite of the long controversy which 
has taken place as to the mysterious sin against 
the Holy Ghost and the misunderstandings con- 
cerning 1t which have caused unspeakable spiritual 
anguish to thousands, there seems little question 
that the only sin thus pronounced unpardonable is 
that of wilful and persistent sinning against light 
till light itself is turned i..o darkness,—the per- 
verting of truth at its very source, where the Holy 
Spirit Himself instructs the conscience, and thus 
poisoning the wells of the soul. Therefore, not in 
virtue of an arbitrary fiat of the Almighty, but by 
the necessity of the case, such sin cannot be for- 
given. ‘A lamp’s death when, replete with oil, it 
chokes ; a stomach’s when, surcharged with food, 
it starves.’ With this explanation harmonizes the 
Saviour’s prayer in Lk 23* ‘ Father, forgive them ; 
for they know not what they do.’ The sin of 
Christ’s murderers, heinous indeed beyond expres- 
sion, was a sin against the Son of man, and—at 
least in the case of most of those implicated and so 
far as the full gravity of the offence was concerned 
-—it was not such a deliberate and complete per- 
version of conscience as to amount to a sin against 
the Holy Spirit. The reason why the unforgiving 
cannot be forgiven is to be similarly understood. 
Hence the general doctrine is laid down in the 
Gospels in unmistakable terms, that God the Father 
is ready to receive and pardon all sinners except 
those who shut themselves out from its possibilit, 
by wilfully cherishing a spirit known to be evil, 
and deliberately hardening their own hearts against 
the grace which was ready to receive and renew 
them. See UNPARDONABLE SIN. ~ 

2. It is clear that Christ’s teaching concerning 
forgiveness was not exhausted by the proclamation 
of the Father’s willingness to receive the penitent. 
He Himself claimed the power to forgive, which was 
recognized by all to be a Divine prerogative. In 
Mt 9, Mk 2, and Lk 5 is recorded the narrative of 
the healing of the paralytic, which had evidently 
impressed itself strongly upon tradition, since it is 
given by all three Synoptists at greater length 
than usual and almost in the same words. It was 
one of the grounds of offence which ultimately 
caused the death of Jesus, that, whilst lowly in 
demeanour, He put forth claims for Himself so 
lofty that to a reverent Jew He appeared often to 
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blasphene. Jesus does not deny the fundamental 
assumption that none can forgive sins but God 
only. To a true believer in one God this is an 
axiom ; there is but one Governor and there can be 
but one Fount of pardon. Jesus did not thereupon 
disclaim the possession of a Divine prerogative. 
He put His own claims to an easily applied test, 
Whether is it easier to tell a sufferer that his sins 
are forgiven, or to heal him of an incurable malady ? 
In other words, any prophet may speak words of 
comfort or absolution, but one who shows the 
power of healing in order to establish his claim to 
pronounce forgiveness is no ordinary messenger, 
but proves Himself to be the Son ‘of God with 
power. The whole incident evidently made a 
deep impression, for we are told that the people 
wondered, praised God, and acknowledged that 
unprecedented and superhuman power had been 
entrusted to a son of man. 

The close connexion between the work that 
Christ did for the bodies of men and the power 
that He claimed over their souls in the forgive- 
ness of sin, is suggested in other narratives, 
though somewhat less clearly.. The inference has 
been drawn from Jn 5" and the early tradition 
recorded in 8", that Jesus habitually pronounced 
remission of sin and gave power to amend the life 
in future, but the brief records in these cases 
hardly warrant such a conclusion. 

The narrative of the woman who was a sinner, 
recorded in Lk 7650, is full of instruction on the 
subject of forgiveness. The mission of Christ to 
save the outeast and the abandoned is here deli- 
cately and beautifully shown. The only doubtful 
point of interpretation relates to the ground of for- 
giveness as described in v.*7. Many commentators, 
including the chief Roman Catholic authorities, 
make the forgiveness extended to the woman to 
depend upon the love she showed, and at first read- 
ing this might seem warranted by the phrase ‘for 
she loved much.’ But on examination this is seen 
to be impossible. For (1) the whole scope of the 
parable of the two debtors shows that forgiveness 
precedes love; (2) the latter part of v.47 enforces 
the same lesson; and so (3) does the absolution 
pronounced in v.*. The only ambiguity lies in 
the pregnant use of 87: in v.*7, and the meaning of 
the clause may be expressed by the paraphrase, 
‘This is the reason why I tell you that her many 
sins are forgiven—for (see) she has shown much 
love; but he who is forgiven little, loves little.’ 
Her repentance and acceptance had taken place 
before, her grateful love was manifested in return 
by the outpouring of the ointment; and in v.* 
Christ authoritatively confirms the assurance of 
her free and full pardon as One who had an abso- 
lute right to do so. 

The doctrine of the forgiveness of sins on the 
basis of atonement through the death of Christ is 
not, properly speaking, revealed by Christ Himself. 
The Fourth Gospel contains passages like 1° and a 
reference in 19% to the Paschal lamb (?), but neither 
of these comes from the lips of the Master. The 
nearest approach to such teaching is found in the 
institution of the Lord’s Supper and the reference 
to His blood as shed for the remission of sins in 
Mt 26%, also perhaps in the directions given to the 
Apostles in Lk 24, By the time of St. Paul’s 
earliest Epistles the doctrine of the atoning death 
of Christ as the ground of the forgiveness of sins 
was fairly developed, and the question is, How far 
had progress been made in this direction before 
the death of Christ took place? The answer 
appears to be that—as with the doctrines of the 
Incarnation and a Future Life in the O'T’—fore- 
shadowings only had been given, hints and indica- 
tions of a revelation which could not be clearly 
and definitely made until Christ’s work was com- 
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plete and the full gift of the Spirit bestowed. A 


reference is found in Mt 20% to the giving up of 
life by the Son of man ‘as a ransom for many,’ but 
the Apostles could not in Christ's lifetime under- 
stand at all the need for His death and the full 
meaning of the shedding of His blood upon the 
cross; and its connexion with the forgiveness of 
sins dawned upon them only gradually under the 
illumination of the promised Spirit. : 

3. One of the most noteworthy features in 
Christ’s ethical teaching was His inculeation of 
the duty of almost unlimited forgiveness of man by 
man. "The standard thus set up was practically 
new. In Pagan ethics to revenge an injury and 
punish an enemy to the utmost was manly, to 
forgive was mean-spirited. Some aflronts might 
be passed over by the magnanimous man, simply 
because it was beneath his dignity, or disturbing 
to his equanimity, to notice them. But the idea 
of not only abstaining from vengeance, but en 
restoring an offender to a relation of kindly regard, 
on the ground of human brotherhood and for the 
sake of helping an erring one to regain his forfeited 
position, was quite alien to the spirit of ancient 
morals. 

Christ taught not only the duty of forgiveness 
on repentance, but that it was to be unlimited 
both in quality and in quantity. No offence was 
so serious, no repetition of offences so excessive, 
that forgiveness might be withheld, provided only 
that penitence were shown. The former of these 
points is not enlarged on by Christ, but it is 
involved in the proverbial completeness of the 
phrase ‘unto seventy times seven’ (Mt 18”). Such 
forgiveness of injuries was based upon two funda- 
mental principles of Christian ethies : (a) the duty 
of repressing all personal resentment, closely con- 
nected with the virtues of meekness and humility ; 
and (b) that love to all men, including enemies, 
which—paradoxical as it might appear—Christ 
enjoined as fundamentally incumbent on all His 
disciples (Mt 5¥). The ‘love’ and forgiveness 
thus inculeated do not depend upon personal 
merits, for they are to be exercised even towards 
the unthankful and the evil. But the one neces- 
sary condition—repentance—is insisted on, else 
the moral character of forgiveness is lost. For, 
as already explained, forgiveness is a relation 
between persons, and if it be included as a duty 
in a moral code, it must imply an ethical relation, 
such as is altogether lacking if evil is condoned, or 
its seriousness slighted. Hence the offender must, 
so far as in him lies, put away the evil thing, if it 
is to be no longer a barrier between him and one 
whose course is determined by the law of righteous- 
ness. The truly moral nature of Christian forgive- 
ness is brought out in Lk 17%, where it is closely 
joined with the duty of reproving sin—‘If thy 
brother sin, rebuke him ; and if he repent, forgive 
him.’ With this may be compared Ly 1917, where 
the reproof of an evil-doer is spoken of as a 
mark of love. Just as in the Law the righteous 
man is bidden to rebuke his neighbour and not 
‘bear sin because of him,’ so under the gospel he 
is bidden to forgive the penitent wrong-doer ~hat 
he may help him to a better life. 

The close connexion between God’s forgiveness 
of man and man’s forgiveness of injuries against 
himself is brought out in Mt 6225, Lk 112: see 
also Lk 6” and Mk 11-28, In the last passage, as 
well as in Mt 5-4, the duty of being ‘in love and 
charity with our neighbours,’ and ‘in perfect 
charity with all men,’ is laid down as a condition 
of acceptable prayer to God. The reason is akin 
to that described above. There are some states of 
mind in which a worshipper is not fit to pray, in 
which he asks for blessings that he is not capable 
of receiving. The principle is not to be understood 


as a kind of Divine lex talionis, as in the parable 
of the Unmerciful Debtor (Mt 18*)—that a man 
does not deserve mercy himself, if he will not 
show it to others, though this is true and appeals 
to a natural sense of justice. Rather is it to be 
understood that the unforgiving man shows essen- 
tial impenitence, or at best an uneducated con- 
science in respect of his relations with his fellows. 
A man who cherishes hardness of heart towards 
those who have injured him so offends against the 
law of love that he cannot be received by the God 
of love, and cannot enjoy the restored relationship 
which he asks for in the Divine forgiveness, the 
whole significance of which is due to the supremacy 
of love. Or, as Beyschlag expresses it, ‘he who 
would belong to the kingdom of love as a recipient 
must belong to it as an agent.’ The merciful 
alone can obtain mercy, or rightly use it when it 
is granted to them. ; 

4. Similar principles to those which regulate the 
relation of individuals are to be applied where 
Christian communities are concerned. The two 
are closely connected, as is shown by the passage 
Mt 18-18 Christ deals first with the offending 
individual; if it can be avoided, recourse must 
not be had to the authority of the Christian 
society. It may be that personal remonstrance 
will suffice to set right the offender, or at least 
the moral influence of the brotherhood exercised 
in private by the presence of two or three wit- 
nesses. If the whole community is compelled to 
act, the utmost penalty inflicted is expulsion from 
the brotherhood, the only rights then remaining to 
the excommunicated person being the inalienable 
ones of a fellow-man. 

The question of forgiveness or condemnation as 
exercised by the community arises from the phrase- 
ology concerning binding and loosing contained in 
v.16, with which should be compared the words 
addressed to St. Peter in Mt 16!8, and those ad- 
dressed to a company which seems certainly to 
have included more than the Apostles, in Jn 20”. 
The power granted to the Christian community in 
the words, ‘ Whosesoever sins ye remit, they are 
remitted unto them; and whosesoever sins ye 
retain, they are retained,’ is not to be confused 
with Divine forgiveness of sins on the one hand, 
or with individual forgiveness on the other. 
Whilst more significant than the latter, it stops 
far short of the former. Individual Christians 
are to do their best privately to stop the progress 
of ill-feeling and enmity, but ‘ offences’ will still 
arise. A power of checking them is therefore 
lodged with the community for the maintenance 
of purity and the avoidance of scandal. This is 
described as the power of ‘binding and loosing.’ 
Acting in the name of Christ, and presumably in 
the spirit of Christ, His Church will, He says, in 
a sense exercise His authority, and their action, 
whether of permission or prohibition, of condem- 
nation or acquittal, will be ratified in heaven. 
This power, while great and important, is clearly 
not comparable to the Divine forgiveness of the 
individual sinner. This involves a full knowledge 
of circumstances and of the disposition of the 
inmost heart which no man can possess in relation 
to his fellow-man. No authority is given by 
Christ to a community—still less to a ‘priest,’ of 
whom it is needless to say that the Gospels know 
absolutely nothing—to exercise or to pronounce 
‘forgiveness’ in the ease of any individual. But 
Just as an offender belonging to a Christian com- 
munity needs to be rebuked by the Church in 
order that the Divine condemnation of wrone- 
doing may be echoed on earth, and earthly 
penalties may be inflicted which may arrest 
further evil and so prevent the terrible danger 
of worse punishment to come; so the penitent 
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needs assurance from an earthly authority to help 
him in his upward course of reformation, though 
the real and ultimate transaction of forgiveness 
must rest between himself and God alone. The 
high authority thus conferred upon the Christian 
society and the responsible character attached to 
its Judgments depend entirely upon its possession 
of that spiritual discernment which the Holy 
Spirit alone can bestow, and its acting always in 
the name of Christ and under the direction and 
control of the Spirit of Christ. 

_LITERATURE.—From amongst the numberless books bearing 
directly or indirectly on the subject may be mentioned: 
Beyschlag, NT’ Theology, bk. i. ch. iv. § 11, and ch. vii. §$ 3 
and 4; Stevens, NZ’ Theology, pt. i. ch. viii. ; Moberly, 
Atonement and Personality, chs. 2 and 3; Seeley, Ecce Homo, 
chs. 22 and 23; Knight, Christian Ethic, ch. 11; and especially 
Ritschl, Christian Doctrine of Justification and Reconciliation, 
1874, vol. iii. (Eng. tr. under the above title, 1900]; see also 
Bethune-Baker, art. ‘ Forgiveness’ in Hastings’ DB. 
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&piéves, Mt 420. 22—Mk 118.20; Lk 511; Mt 1927. 29—Mk 1028. 29— 
LK 18%. 29 ; eroraccerta:, ‘renounce,’ Lk 1433, In Lk 961 esoreé- 
xaobes Trois cis roy oixoy “ou May Mean either ‘bid farewell to those 
in my house’ (cf. Mk 646, Ac 1818, 2 Co 213), or ‘renounce the 
things in my house,’ renwnciare negociis domesticis (Erasm.). 

Jesus had two classes of disciples. First there 
was the multitude of those who believed on Him; 
and, while He required that they should give Him 
the chief place in their affection and shrink from 
no sacrifice for His sake, He allowed them to 
remain where He had found them, prosecuting 
their old avocations, yet rendering no small service 
to the Kingdom of Heaven by testifying to His 
grace and confessing what He had done for their 
souls. Then there were the Twelve, whom He 
required to be always with Him, following Him 
wherever He went, sharing His lot, and entering 
by daily intercourse and discipline into the mys- 
steries of the Kingdom of Heaven, that they might 
be fitted for the task of carrying on His work 
when He was gone. Some of the former, like the 
Gerasene demoniac, would fain have attached 
themselves to Him and joined the fellowship of 
His comrades; but He refused their offer. He 
had other work for them todo. ‘Away to thine 
house unto thy people, and proclaim to them what 
great things the Lord hath done to thee, and how 
he had pity on thee’ (Mk 5!°=Lk 8%). : 

In every instance He laid it down as the inexor- 
able condition of admission to His inner circle 
that the man should forsake all—home, kindred, 
and possessions. ‘Come after me,’ He said to 
Simon and Andrew when He called them on the 
shore of the Lake of Galilee, ‘and I will make you 
fishers of men.’ And it is written that ‘they im- 
mediately left their nets and followed him.’ Then 
He called James and John, and they also ‘left 
their father Zebedee in the boat with the hired 
men, and went away after him’ (Mk 1'*#=— 
Mt 4/822), And in His commission to the Twelve, 
when He sent them forth two by two to preach 
and heal, He reiterated this condition of Apostle- 
ship. He laid His hand on the tenderest of human 
affections and claimed for Himself a prior devo- 
tion: ‘He that loveth father or mother above me 
is not worthy of me; and he that loveth son or 
daughter above me is not worthy of me. And one 
who doth not take his cross, and follow after me, is 
not worthy of me’ (Mt 10%: *). 

Of course it was inevitable that those who fol- 
lowed Jesus wherever He went should share His 
homeless and desolate lot; but He had a special 
reason for His emphatic insistence on this condi- 
tion. The men of His generation cherished a 
secular ideal of the Messiah. They looked for 
a king of David’s lineage who should appear in 
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might and majesty and, driving out the heathen, 
set up the fallen throne in more than its ancient 
splendour. Even the Twelve shared this ideal, 
and they clung to it to the last, reconciling them- 
selves to the lowliness of their Master by the 
theory that it was only a temporary veiling of 
His glory, and that He would presently fling 
off His disguise and flash forth in His’ proper 
majesty. They had left all that they might follow 
Him, but they consoled themselves with the anti- 
cipation of a speedy and overflowing recompense. 
‘Behold,’ said St. Peter after the young ruler’s 
refusal to make the sacrifice which Jesus de- 
manded, ‘we have left all and followed thee : what 
then shall we have?’ It was towards the close, and 
the Twelve were beginning to fear that they had 
been hugging a false hope, and would have no 
such recompense as they dreamed of. ‘Verily I 
tell you,’ answered Jesus, pitying their discomfi- 
ture yet resolute to correct their error, ‘that ye 
that have followed me, in the regeneration when 
the Son of man shall sit upon the throne of his 
glory, shall yourselves also sit upon twelve thrones 
Judging the twelve tribes of Israel. And every 
one who hath left brethren, or sisters, or father, or 
mother, or children, or lands, or houses, for my 
name’s sake, shall receive manifold more, and shall 
inherit eternal life. But,’ He added significantly, 
hinting at a reversal of their expectation, ‘man 
last shall be first, and first last’ (Mt 192739=M 
10°831— Lk 1876-8), They were right in expecting 
a recompense, but their recompense would be other 
than they conceived. 

As time passed and He still trod the path of 
humiliation, they fretted at His inexplicable pro- 
crastination ; and, as the darkness deepened, and 
the toils closed about Him, they reasoned that the 
inevitable dénowement could be no longer deferred. 
During His last progress to Jerusalem, with His 
intimation of the Passion in their ears, they were 
dreaming their worldly dream. He was going up 
to the sacred capital, and, they assured themselves, 
it could be for naught else than the claiming of 
His crown; and James and John, conspiring with 
their mother Salome, approached Him and essayed 
to extort from Him a promise that they should be 
awarded the chief places beside His throne (Mt 
23 Mle 1-2). 

Such was the Messianic ideal which dominated 
the minds of our Lord’s contemporaries ; and it 
was fraught with mischief, hindering more than 
aught else the recognition of His claims. In truth 
the marvel is not that so few accepted Him, but 
that with such an expectation any accepted Him. 
They were looking for a glorious Messiah, a king 
with a crown on his head and an army at his back ; 
and Jesus presented Himself, the Son of man, 
meek and lowly, the very antithesis of what, they 
believed, the Messiah should be. He lost no oppor- 
tunity of protesting against the unspiritual ideal, 
and not the least striking of His protests is this 
condition which He constantly and emphatically 
placed before those who desired to attach them- 
selves to Him. A scribe once came to Him and 
said: ‘Teacher, I will follow thee wherever thou 
goest.’ What was his notion? He had been con- 
vinced of the Messiahship of Jesus, and, sharing 
the prevailing expectation, thought to reap a rich 
harvest of honour and emolument in the new era 
which would presently be inaugurated. Certainly, 
he argued, when Jesus won His own and rewarded 
His faithful followers, He would award the fore- 
most place to one so distinguished by rank and 
learning.* And how did Jesus answer? ‘You 
are expecting,’ He said, ‘office and honour in an 
earthly kingdom. Realize the fact. If you follow 


me wherever I go, you must forsake all and share 
* So Chrysost., Jerome. 
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my lowly and painful lot. The foxes have holes, 
and the birds of the heaven nests ; but the Son of 
man hath not where to lay down his head’ * (Lk 
Qo7- 58 — Mt gl). 2) : 
Again, when He was travelling through Galilee 
on His last journey up to Jerusalem, He was 
followed by an enthusiastic throng. Knowing 
whither He was bound, they concluded that He 
was going to declare Himself king of Israel, and 
they were for following Him all the way and 
sharing in His triumph. Suddenly He wheeled 
round (crpagels) and addressed them: ‘If any man 
cometh after me, and doth not hate his father, and 
mother, and wife, and children, and brethren, and 
sisters, yea, moreover, even his own life, he cannot 
be my disciple. Whosoever doth not bear his 
cross, and come after me, cannot be my disciple.’ 
Then He added two parables, —the Unfinished 
Tower and the Two Kings,—warning against the 
folly of embarking upon an enterprise which one is 
incapable of carrying through. ‘So, therefore,’ He 
concluded, ‘if ye would follow me, understand the 
condition. Count the cost, and determine whether 
you are prepared to meet it. Every one of you 


who doth not renounce all that he hath cannot be 
my disciple’ (Lk 14”-*), 


DAVID SMITH. 
FORTY.—See NUMBERS. 


FOUNDATION OF THE WORLD.—The phrase 
KaTaBo\} xécuov occurs in Mt 25%4, Lk 11°, Jn 17% 
(xécuov is doubtful in Mt 13%, see RVm). It is a 
common expression in the NT, e.g. Eph 14, He 4% 
975, 1 P 17, Rev 138178. In general it denotes a 
time sense, implying a strong declaration of pri- 
ority. It always occurs with the prepositions a7J 
or mpé. karaBod} primarily means the laying 
down or founding of anything, hence the absolute 
beginning. xécuos is a word of much more varied 
meaning, into the different phases of which we 
need not here enter. Its present use as applied to 
the Universe is well established. The whole ex- 
pression is equivalent to the phrase found in Mk 
10° 13° ‘from the beginning of the creation’ (dé 
apxijs xticews). ‘Old Testament Hebrew has no 
term which would quite correspond to the Greek 
6 xécmos’ (Dalman, Words of Jesus, p. 162). Mt 
13 is an_unliteral rendering of Ps 78? ni9739, 
which the LXX translates dm’ dpyjs. ‘The founda- 
tion of the world’ stands for the definite epoch 
when this present Universe was originated. 


W.S. KERR. 
FOUR.—See NUMBERS. 


FOWL.—The word ‘fowl’ is now almost re- 
stricted to poultry, and especially to that familiar 
bird in a farmyard, the ‘barn-door fowl’; but it 
is used in the NT in a wider sense. The Gr. word 
merewd (lit. ‘flying things’) does not indeed signify, 
as its derivation might imply, all winged creatures 
—a Meaning sometimes attached to ‘fowls’ in Old 
English (Hastings’ DB, art. ‘Fowl’). It denotes 
‘birds,’ of which there are many species in Pale- 
stine, including some which are only birds of pas- 
sage with us. Quite arbitrarily AV renders merewd 
by ‘birds’ ia Mt 8° 13%, Lk 958; and by ‘fowls’ in 
Mt 676 134, Mk 44-82 Lk 85 1924 1319 Tn every case 
in which merewd occurs in the Gospels RV’ gives 
‘birds,’ ey Ye 

Borrowing so much as He did from outward 
nature, our Lord often employed birds to illustrate 
His teaching. Their nests are contrasted with 
His own pillowless couch (Mt 82°). In the parable 
of the Sower they devour the seed that falls by 
the wayside (Mt 134); in that of the Mustard Seed 

* rod viv xEgaary xarivn, cf. In 1980 zrtves viv xeguary. Jesus 


Hi ag rested till, His work being finished, He rested on the 


they lodge under the shadow of the huge plant 
hi grew out of sucha tiny germ (Mk 4"). Their 
free undistracted lives play an important part in 
that cumulative argument which Christ builds up 
in the Sermon on the Mount against the tyranny 
of care. They neither sow, reap, nor gather into 
barns, yet the heavenly Father feeds them (Mt 
65), i.c. they are inferior to man in two respects. 
For (1) they cannot anticipate and influence the 
future as man can by the exercise of his reason 
or the labour of his hands; (2) God is only their 
Creator, but He is man’s Father, and will not forget 
His child. Though the ‘fowls’ cannot foresee, or 
work, or trust, they have no care. Yet they are 
fed. How foolish of man, who can do all these 
things, to fall so far beneath the ‘fowls,’ and worr 
over food and drink, when his first duty is to seek 
the kingdom of God and His righteousness ! 
D. A. MACKINNON. 

FOX (d\ér7né).— Foxes and jackals are referred 
to indiscriminately in Scripture, although the fox 
is somewhat smaller in size, and is generally found 
singly, whereas jackals prowl around villages in 
small packs. Both animals are of a timid nature, 
and exhibit similar cunning and stealth in securing 
their prey, and live in deserted ruins and among 
the rocks of the mountain gorges. Christ’s allusion 
to them (Mt 8”, Lk 9°8) takes its meaning from the 
fact that while places of refuge and rest were 
definitely allotted to such outcast creatures, the 
Son of Man had not where to lay His head. His 
reference to Herod as a fox (Lk 13%) is not only 
expressive of contempt, but may allude to the 
cause of the king’s hostility: he was the invader of 
vineyards who had taken his brother’s wife. The 
verses that follow also indicate that Christ’s death 
must be otherwise brought about. The petty and 
furtive intentions of Herod must give way to the 
grander rapacity of Jerusalem as the historical 
destroyer of the prophets. G. M. MACKIE. 


FRAGMENTS (x\dcuara, pieces broken for dis- 
tribution ; cf. kAacudarwy dprwy of LXX Ezk 13).— 
All the Synoptists record that, when the miraculous 
feeding of the multitude ended, the broken pieces 
remaining over from the meal were gathered up and 
deposited in twelve baskets (Mt 14%, Mk 6%, Lk 
97), St. John adds that,this was done in obedience 
to Christ’s command, addressed to the disciples, by 
whom apparently the work was performed (Jn 6”). 
The surplus thus collected far exceeded the amount 
of the original stock, and bore witness to the abun- 
dance of the meal partaken of. The carefulness 
shown in collecting the remnants of food was 
intended to avoid any appearance of waste, and 
served to correct any tendency to undervalue what 
had come to the recipients so cheaply. The miracle 
was one of the very seucnticnal cases in which 
Christ provided for men’s ordinary wants, was 
wrought only in view of the urgent necessity that 
had arisen (Mt 14), and, while it raised expecta- 
tions of similar benefits in the future (Jn 625), was 
not designed to produce this result. The storing 
of the fragments for future use would tend to 
indicate that such miracles were not to be every- 
day occurrences. As in all Christ’s miracles, there 
1s strict economy of supernatural resources, which 
are resorted to only when natural resources fail. 

W. S. MonrcomMeEry. 
_ FRANKINCENSE (7:35, Xi8avos).—One of the 
ingredients of incense (7ipp), Ex 30°4, and one of 
the gifts brought by the Magi to the infant Saviour 
(Mt 2"). The name is derived from 35 ‘to be 
white,’ akin to which is Zubdn, the name by which 
frankincense is known in Arabia. It is a fragrant 
gum or resin, the produce of the tree Boswellia 
Serrata, of the natural order Amyridacez, from 
which it is obtained by slitting the bark. The 
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tree itself is a native of Central and Southern 
India, whence the gum, which requires no further 
preparation than being allowed to harden, is ex- 
ported to Europe, the yellowish or inferior quality 
m larger quantities than the white. Some un- 
certainty has existed as to the source of the supply. 
It seems clear that no such tree existed in Palestine, 
but that the frankincense used there was imported 
through Arabia (cf. Is 60°, Jer 62°, where ‘incense’ 
in AV ought to be ‘frankincense,’ and is so rendered 
in RV). The opening up of India by Britain made 
it plain that the source of the supply, which had 
previously come through Persia, was to be found 
there. 

The ritual use of frankincense, in the OT as 
among the heathen, denotes direct adoration. It 
is burned as an appendage to the minhdh (Lv 22). 
According to old ilaperisine traditions, the frank- 
incense offered by the Magi signified the Divinity 
of the Holy Child, the gold representing His 
royalty, the myrrh either His healing powers or 
His prospect of suffering. 

LITERATURE.—Birdwood, The Genus Boswellia, London, 1870, 
also in Trans. Linn. Society, xxvii., 1871; Encyc. Brit.9 art. 
‘Frankincense.’ S. J. RAMSAY SIBBALD. 


FREEDOM.—See FREE WILL and LIBERTY. 


FREE WILL.—It is not easy to give a definition 
of Free Will that is not tautological,—indeed, 
strictly speaking, it cannot be defined. It may, 
however, be described as the ability to determine 
within oneself as to one’s acts or courses of action. 
We have not anywhere in the Gospels or, indeed, 
in the NT mention made in specific terms of Free 
Will, or any statement made in so many words 
that either the Divine will or the will of man is 
free. We have little, in fact, of philosophical or 
philosophico-theological discussion of any kind in 
the NT. The nearest approach to such a thing is 
in Ro 9!8-*4, where the question of human freedom 
is approached, and even there such discussion is 
rather deprecated, as verging on mara be than 
entered upon. But while the question of the free- 
dom of the will, whether the will of God or the 
will of man, is not formally dealt with in the NT, 
it is quite plain that God is regarded as acting 
freely, and that man is recognized as a free 
agent. 

4. That God is not bound by any necessity ex- 
ternal to Himself, that He acts according to the 
counsel of His will, is rather to be gathered from 
the general spirit of Scripture teaching than to be 
deduced from particular passages. The freedom of 
the Divine will is, indeed, plainly implied, although 
not explicitly mentioned, in such words as (Ro 
11-95) «For who hath known the mind of the 
Lord? or who hath been his counsellor? or who 
hath first given to him, and it shall be recom- 

ensed unto him again? For of him, and through 

im, and to him are all things: to whom be glory 
for ever. Amen.’ But Scripture simply accepts 
the freedom of the Divine will rather than form- 
ally states it. We cannot, however, think of God 
as acting other than freely, if we are to accept 
Him as a living God at all. Did we suppose that 
there was any necessity outside of Himself con- 
straining Him to act in a certain way, we should 
be making an impersonal force the true Deity. 
We are constrained to believe that God acts freely. 
Yet to say that the Most High acts freely does not 
mean that He acts capriciously. He acts in accord- 
ance with His own nature. We can conceive that 
He might have made the material universe other 
than He has made it, but we cannot conceive Him 
as acting otherwise than in love and holiness and 
justice. Still, the necessity by which, in a sense, 
ie may be said to act where His moral govern- 
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ment is concerned is simply the necessity of being 
true to His own nature. : 

2. That man is a free agent is not stated in so 
many words in the N'T, but is assumed everywhere. 
Surely when our Lord said (Mt 11°85) ‘Come unto 
me all ye that labour,’ and (Jn 5*) ‘Ye will not 
come to me that ye might have life,’ He accepted 
the freedom of man as a reality. No doubt He 
also said (Jn 6"), ‘No man can come unto me 
except the Father which hath sent me draw him.’ 
But in saying so He did not mean that men were 
mere passive instruments, but simply that all that 
appealed to the heart in favour of spiritual living 
was from on high, whence also all spiritual aids 
came. Those who hold that the will is not free, 
or, as we should rather put it, that men are not 
free to will, do not as a rule argue so much from 
Scripture, although they may do that in part, as 
from philosophical grounds, and what they regard 
as experience. No doubt those who regard liberty 
as incompatible with predestination may argue 
that predestination is the plain doctrine of Serip- 
ture, but the conclusion that because predestination 
is the doctrine of Scripture man cannot be free is 
their own, and is not taught in Scripture. Whether 
man is free or not is to a large extent a question 
of merely academic interest, although not wholly 
so. We all act upon the hypothesis that we are 
free. Certainly the conclusion that men are not 
free operates against contrition for sin and repent- 
ance,—hinders one from feeling that ho is guilty 
before God,—and_ perhaps it is partly with the 
desire to get rid of the sense of sin that some men 
argue against our possession of freedom. But in a 
general way we proceed on the assumption that 
men are free agents, hence the discussion of free- 
dom is mainly one, as we have said, of academic 
interest. Scripture, as before remarked, accepts 
man’s freedom as a fact, and we all have the 
consciousness of being free. It is argued, however, 
on various grounds that the sense of freedom which 
we have is illusive. In his Outline of Christian 
Theology Dr. W. N. Clarke mentions four grounds 
on which the doctrine of human freedom is chal- 
lenged: viz. (a) Fatalism, (0) Predestinarianism, 
(c) Necessitarianism, (¢@) Determinism. 

(a) There is perhaps no need of seriously discuss- 
ing Fatalism, which seems to be a mere philosophy 
of despair. We all at times feel the strange in- 
evitableness of things, but fatalism cannot com- 
mend itself to us as a reasoned philosophy. 

(6) Predestinarianism in some form or other 
we can hardly avoid accepting, if we believe in 
an ordered universe; and to resolve predestina- 
tion, in so far as rational and moral beings are 
concerned, into simple foreknowledge, does not 
materially, or at least very materially, help us. 
Of course it may be argued that the knowledge 
that a thing is to occur does not necessarily 
imply that the doer of it must do it. From 
the antecedents of a man we may judge tolerably 
well what his course of action in given circum- 
stances will be, but our knowledge as to how he is 
likely to act does not affect his freedom,—does not 
compel him to act in the way foreseen. And so, it 
may be argued, the Divine foreknowledge of an 
action does not make the action inevitable, does 
not make it one that must be done. And this is 
yerhaps formally true, but it is only formally so. 

hat God foresees will be done has a material in- 
evitableness about it, and will just as surely be done 
as if it had been predestinated. And if an action 
is predestinated, or even piney foreseen as being 
sure to occur, how can it be said that a man does 
it freely? Freedom seems incompatible with fore- 
ordination,—even with Divine foreknowledge. Yet 
no reasoning, however logical it may appear, can 
ever make us lose the sense of freedom. We may 
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try to persuade ourselves that we are not free, but 
the sense of freedom will remain with us notwith- 
standing, and we shall go on acting as if we were 
free. 7 A eee: 

(c) We may say about Necessitarvanism, or the 
doctrine that every volition is caused by its ante- 
cedents, that it is in a way true, but that, as urged 
against the freedom of the will, it neglects con- 
sideration of the fact that we ourselves are contri- 
buting all along to the antecedents which so far 
determine every volition. ae 

(d) And with regard to Determinism, or the 
doctrine that all volitions are determined by 
motives acting on the will, it may be said that it 
also is true, but that motives acting on the will 
are not like forces acting on a body and _ pro- 
ducing a resultant which may be mathematically 
calculated. Our motives are our own feelings and 
desires, however these may be affected by objects 
without us, and our decisions to act depend upon 
what we are, though that is not simply what, as 
we might say, nature has made us, but what to a 
large extent we have made ourselves. To suppose 
that we can act without motive of some kind 
would be to suppose what is contrary to all ex- 
perience, for we are always more or less conscious 
of being influenced by motives, but the action of 
motives is no mere mechanical action. Our free- 
dom, indeed, as Martensen (Christian Ethics, § 31, 
pp. 109, 110) well points out, is conditioned, not 
absolute. We are not free save within certain 
limits, and many things—our native tendency to 
sin, heredity, environment, above ali the force of 
habit—operate against our acting freely in accord- 
ance with our consciousness of what is best. But 
the sense of freedom which we possess is not 
illusive. We need, doubtless, the Divine aid in 
order to true religious living. But we are bound 
We are, save in 


by no iron chain of necessity. 
so far as we may have ourselves enslaved our 
wills, bound by no outward or inward constraint 
to will other than the good. And even the enslaved 
will can be made free by Divine grace. 

3. The notion of moral freedom which is pre- 
sented in the NT differs from all merely philo- 


sophical ideas on the subject. Here freedom means 
the being set free from the bondage of sin, and 
thus enabled to realize the ideal of human nature 
as created in the image of God (Ro 6%"), The 
freedom of the Christian will lies not in the power 
to do whatsoever we please, but in the power to 
choose and follow that for which God made us. 
God Himself is absolutely free, precisely because 
He is the absolutely perfect moral Being; and 
Christ’s power to make others free springs from 
His own Divine freedom—that moral oneness with 
the Father in the strength of which He did always 
the things that were pleasing to Him (Jn 8”). In 
Christ’s gospel a freedom after His own pattern is 
offered to all. The Son can make us free so that 
we shall be free indeed (Jn 8%). This freedom 
comes from union with Christ, for apart from Him 
we can do nothing (Jn 15°). The doctrine of the 
indwelling of Christ through the Holy Spirit, and 
the consequent endowment of His disciples with 
freedom and power, was taught, according to the 
Fourth Gospel, by Jesus Himself (see esp. 14-17). 
It is constantly enforced by St. Paul as the testi- 
mony of his own experience. Apart from the law 
of the Spirit of life in Christ Jesus, the will is 
powerless to realize its own ideals (Ro 71% 828), 
But in accepting Christ as our Master, and yield- 
ing to His law as supreme, we pass into ‘the 
glorious liberty of the children of God.’ See, 
further, LIBERTY. 


_ LireraturE.—Art. ‘Will’ in Hastings’ DB; Martensen, Chris- 
tian Ethies; T. H. Green, Prolegomena to Ethics; Sir W. 
Hamilton, Discussions (appendix, Philosophical); A. M. Fair- 


j The Philosophy of the Christian Religion; Albrecht 
Patechl, Fastipiontion ‘ane Reconciliation; J. R. Illingworth, 
Reason and Revelation; W. N. Clarke, Outline of Christian 
Theolugy ; KR. Anchor Thompson, Christian Theism ; and Philo- 
sophical and Theological works in general. 

GEORGE C. WATT and J. C. LAMBERT. 


FRIENDSHIP.—1. PRe-CHRISTIAN AND CHRIS- 
TIAN FRIENDSHIP. — Friendship was esteemed 
among the pagans and received memorable treat- 
ment at the hands of Aristotle (Zthics, Bks. Vill. 
and ix.) and Cicero (de Amicitia). The latter said, 
‘There is nothing in the world more valuable than 
friendship.’ Jewish literature treated the same 
subject, as, for example, in Sirach (6), * There 
is nothing that can be taken in exchange for a 
faithful friend.’ This appreciation of friendship as 
one of the chief means of happiness throws light 
upon the ancient attitude. The mutual kindness 
of friends, considered necessary to complete the 
happiness even of the philosopher, but which was 
contined to those of the same school or character, 
makes more prominent the absence of benevolence 
from the ancient system of virtue. Christianity 
has also a high regard for friendship, has ennobled 
it, but has at the same time placed limitations 
upon it. Lect " nha: 

(1) The enlargement of Christian friendship is 
twofold. (a) The area within which the grace may 
be displayed is much extended by the teaching of 
Christianity upon the dignity of woman, whereby 
marriage loses any trace of the offence with which 
even many enlightened Jews regarded it,* and be- 
comes a lofty friendship. (4) This is further enlarged 
by the new ideal of benevolence, which is to pene- 
trate all the relations of life. Humanity has been 
dignified by the Incarnation. Christian Ethics is 
not the successor to the virtues of paganism, but the 
new spirit that turned patriotism into brotherhood, 
elevated friendship into universal love; Xia be- 
comes ¢@urade\gia. The exceptional exhibitions of 
goodwill and charity displayed by heathen, re- 
markable because of their contrast with the preva- 
lent selfishness, are taken for granted among the 
members of the Kingdom of God. Friendship 
ceases to be a luxury and becomes a responsibility. 
Love, the root of all Christian virtues, must per- 
vade all the performances of life. 

(2) The limitation placed upon friendship in 
the new religion follows from the doctrine of the 
Divine friendship, which causes a complete re- 
adjustment of human thought. The pagans found 
little spiritual rest or inspiration in their religion, 
and human friendship was neither a reflexion nor 
a suggestion of a Divine fellowship. With Christ, 
however, the love for God is paramount, and re- 
ceives an importance far beyond any other relation- 
ship. ‘Ye, my friends, shall leave me alone: and 
yet I am not alone, for the Father is with me’ (Jn 
16°). To furnish this higher friendship is the 
mission of Christ. He has come that we may have 
the power to become sons of God (Jn 122). Religion 
takes precedence over friendship: man may not 
usurp God’s place. The gospel which teaches that 
man attains his exaltation according as he bows 
down in humble submission to the will of God, 
necessarily modifies the view that human com- 
panionship is the most valuable thing in the world. 
The Christian doctrine of God recasts everything 
in a new mould. Theology reacts upon anthro- 
pology. ‘God is the beginning and foundation of 
all true and lasting friendship’ (Zwingli). 

2. THE TEACHING OF JESUS ON FRIENDSHIP.— 
This is suggestive and incidental rather than 
formal and detailed. In parables and conversa- 
tions Christ indirectly drops sentences which show 
how general was His observation of all the relations 
into which people might enter, (1) In the parables 


*But cf. Pr 310M, and Sir 4028 ©A friend and companion 
never meet amiss, but above both is a wife with her husband.’ 
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of the Lost Sheep and the Lost Piece of Silver, He 
touches upon the much debated basis of friendship. 
The joyous discovery of lost possession leads to 
social communion. ‘ He (she) calleth together his 
(her) friends and neighbours, saying, Rejoice with 
me’ (Lk 15®°). This act is the natural result of 
the instinct for association. The consciousness of 
joy breaks through the bounds of individualism 
and runs over into the sphere of human companion- 
ship; for the feeling that life's great emotions are 
too strong for narrow limits constrains men to 
seek this expansion among others. The soul de- 
lights in self-revelation. ‘But no receipt openeth 
the heart but a true friend: To whom you may 
impart, Griefes, Joyes, Fears, Hopes, Suspicions, 
Counsels, and whatsoever lieth upon the Heart’ 
(Bacon). This spontaneous overflow, due to the 
instinct of association, has been implanted by 
God ; and friendship is thus one of the good gifts 
of Heaven. Cicero also assigned a similar spon- 
taneity to this virtue. 

(2) Several types of false friendship are suggested 
by Jesus. (a) The parable of the Unjust Steward 
(Lk 16'°), ‘who made friends out of the mammon 
of unrighteousness,’ illustrates the commercial type. 
The material comforts of fellowship are gained 
by a clever distribution of money favours apart 
from all sympathy of heart or mind; and though 
Christ neither commends nor condemns, He in- 
directly reveals His mind in the remark, ‘The 
children of this world are in their generation 
wiser than the children of light’ (v.§). But true 
friendship is disinterested, and seeks the welfare 
of another rather than its own. ‘ Friendship is 
the wishing a person what we think good for his 
sake and not for our own, and, as far as is in our 
power, the exerting ourselves to procure it’ (Aris- 
totle, Rhet. u. 4).—(b) The exclusive type of friend- 


ship is displayed in the parable of the Prodigal Son 


(Lk 15). The outwardly proper behaviour of the 
elder brother is marred by the lack of filial love ; 
and his complaint, ‘Thou never gavest me a kid 
that I might make merry with my friends,’ shows 
how blind he was to the lavish affection of a father 
who bestowed his all upon him,—‘Son, thou art 
ever with me, and all that I have is thine.” The 
son looked for a friendship apart from the nobler 
companionship of a loving father. His heart was 
not really in the home, for his secret longing was 
for the frivolous joys of the world, the merry- 
making with friends, which he will have in isola- 
tion from the love of home. The unpleasant im- 
pression left by the picture of the elder brother 
is Christ’s way of giving His opinion of a friend- 
ship which shuts itself up within the circle of 
favourite comrades, and is careless of the higher 
claims of love and benevolence. It then be- 
comes a refined selfishness.—(c) The irresponsible 
type is described in Lk 11>*, where the house- 
holder is so comfortably settled in bed that he 
refuses to rise and give bread to a friend, who is 
unexpectedly called upon to show a greater service 
to his friend. ‘Friend, lend me three loaves, for 
a friend of mine in his journey is come to me. 

Friendship here recognizes no responsibilities, and 
will not discommode itself to the extent of getting 
out of bed. Are we mistaken in seeing a touch of 
irony in this portrayal of a bond which lasted only 
with the enjoyment of benefits, but could not 
stand the strain of any personal inconvenience ? 
Friendship is mutual assistance. ‘A friend loveth 
at all times, and a brother is born for adversity 

(Pri). : ; 

(3) The claim of old friends was recognized by 
Jesus when He cast out the devils from ‘Legion 
(Mk 5), The evil spirit, always an isolating 
influence, had excluded this unhappy man from 
the comforts of home and companionship. But 


when he is healed and the craving for intercourse 
is awakened, Jesus directs it to old channels : 
‘Jesus saith unto him, Go home to thy friends and 
tell them how great things the Lord hath done for 
thee.’ These associates and guardians of his youth 
had borne with him through the evil days, and 
Jesus will not be a partner to any indifference to 
those obligations contracted by former benefits, 
He knew how keen was the sting of ‘friend re- 
membered not.’ 

(4) Jesus placed restrictions upon friendship at 
the feast given by the rich Pharisee, and con- 
demned the selfish narrowing of the acts of hos- 
pitality. ‘When thou makest a dinner or a feast 
do not call thy friends . . . but call the poor’ 
(Lk 14°78), The force of the verb is not prohibi- 
tive, but restrictive : ‘Do not habitually call’ (uy 
pave). Friendship must have open doors, and 
recognize the larger hospitality. Thus Jesus 
broadened the stream of friendship by bringing 
neighbours within the same flow of feeling, as is 
set forth in the parable of the Good Samaritan 
(Lk 10%), «Thou shalt love thy neighbour as 
thyself.’ Nor did Jesus stop at neighbour. He 
included enemy also. The Christian must have 
no foes. ‘I say unto you, Love your enemies’ (Mt 
5*). The sentiment of love must pervade every 
motive, filling the soul with gentle kindliness. 
Cicero had said that ‘Sweetness both in language 
and manner is a very profitable attraction in the 
formation of friendship’; but what is with him an 
accident becomes an essential in the Kingdom of 
Jesus. The distinctive word with Christ is love 
and not friendship, and, by reason of this, Chris- 
tianity excels the pagan ideals. The new com- 
mandment, ‘that ye love one another’ (Jn 13%), 
decides all matters of conduct. True friends will 
not sanction any imperfection, or acquiesce in 
any weak neglect of talents in those whom they 
love; while at the same time the charity of the 
gospel will bear all things, will hope all things. 

(5) Jesus also taught that the life of love was 
endless. The old friendships flourished under dark 
skies. Fears of an awful end haunted them, and 
when death came, ‘They dreamed there would be 
spring no more.’ But Christ has brought life and 
immortality to light through His gospel. He has 
spoken with certainty of the future, and has made 
the darkness beautiful. The Christian poet can 
rise out of the calamity of interrupted friendship 
into the repose of faith and self-control. 

‘Far off thou art but ever nigh, 

I have thee still and I rejoice : 

I prosper, circled with thy voice: : 

I shall not lose thee tho’ I die’ (Im Memoriam, cxxx.). 
Human affection will pass through the cleansing 
stream of death, and purified of all selfishness and 
evil will be made perfect in the presence of God. — 

3. THE FRIENDSHIP OF JESUS.—Christianity is 
a life as well as a system of teaching ; and as each 
virtue or quality is best interpreted in the light of 
the highest example of its kind, so also human 
friendship becomes transfigured by the friendship 
which Jesus offers to all who will receive Him. 

(1) The friendship of Jesus as revealed im the 
Gospels. —These narratives show how approachable 
Jesus was. His readiness to accept social invita- 
tions, to befriend all classes, to reveal His gracious 
message, testifies to His genius for friendship, 
and accounts in part for the contemptuous title, 
‘Friend of publicans and sinners.’ He chose twelve 
‘that they might be with him’ (Mk 314), and to 
these He revealed what was dearest to His heart. 
On the Mount of Transfiguration He admitted 
three of them to the vision of His glory (Mt 
17114 ||): in Gethsemane He opened to the same 
three the door of His grief (26°): He told His 
disciples of the stern struggle with temptation in 
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the wilderness of Judea. The house at Bethany 
was a second home to Him, and His love for ‘our 
friend Lazarus’ was manifested in His visit fo the 
sisters, and in the grief that overwhelmed Him at 
the grave (Jn 11). 

In the second part of the Fourth Gospel the 
affection of Jesus is seen to lack the slightest 
‘orain of depreciation,’ which Schopenhauer re- 
commends among friends. The constancy of the 
perfect Friend is the first theme of this intimate 
writing (Jn 13-17), a constancy unimpaired by 
sorrow or joy. The foreboding ot death (‘ knowing 
that he would depart out of this world’) threatened 
to draw away His mind, as also the vision of a 
transcendent glory (‘that he would depart unto 
the Father’)imperilled His attachment ; but neither 
the excess of grief nor the ecstasy of gladness 
availed to weaken His fidelity to those whom He 
had chosen ; ‘having loved his own, he loved them 
unto the end’ (Jn 13!). In the following chapters 
the love of JesuS is unfolded with the eloquence 
peculiar to St. John’s Gospel. Christ breathes 
about them the atmosphere of God’s glory, lifts 
up their thoughts to the heavenly home, filling 
them with the fragrant truth of the endless love 
of God, all of which is summed up in terms of 
friendship in Jn 15%. (a) Jesus is a perfect 
friend because of His personal sacrifice: ‘Greater 
love hath no man than this, that a man lay down 
his life for his friend’ (v.!%). Sacrifice is the most 
convincing evidence in the world, and the surrender 
of personal advancement for the sake of others is 
proof of the noble emotion of love. As there is 
nothing that aman can give in exchange for his 
life, the death of Jesus for us is the highest evi- 
dence of His perfect friendship. Sacrifice is also 
the food of love, and friendship is growth in self- 
sacrificing love. Each self-denial strengthens the 
bond of attachment, and when sacrifice is allowed 
its perfect work it forms a deathless union. Jesus 
experienced every stage of self-denial, suppressing 
His own desires, until His love, perfected through 
suffering, received its crown and goal on the Mount 
of Crucifixion. The sacrifice which was the evi- 
dence of His perfect friendship was also the only 
sustenance by which perfect friendship could be 
nourished. () Christ’s friendship is an ethical 
constraint ; ‘Ye are my friends if ye do whatsoever 
I command you’ (y.4). He is our kindest friend 
who makes us do our best, and who helps us to do 
what we thought we could not do. The conscious- 
ness of expanding power is purest joy. Christ 
arouses enthusiasm for the holy life, imparts new 
resolves to master temptation, and is the most 
effectual aid in the attainment of the ethical life. 


His friendship is our better self, our conscience.- 


(c) There is intimate communion in the friendship of 
Jesus: ‘ Henceforth I call you not servants, but I 
have called you friends: for all things that I have 


heard of my Father, [have made known unto you’, 


(v.¥). Friendship is fellowship in which undue 
reserve 1s cast off. When Christ spoke out on the 
most sacred matters of religion, and shared with 
others His knowledge of the Father, He did the 
friendliest of aets. Christ's love was the most 
intimate relation into which any man could enter, 
and His constaney, devotion, communion, and in- 
spiration gave Him the first place among friends. 
(2) Lhe friendship of Jesus as revealed in Chris- 
tian experience.—Vhe limits of human friendship 
are many, and suggest the blessings which all 
believers in Christ have enjoyed by their union 
with the living Saviour. In our human relation- 
ships no words are adequate to express the subtler 
and more refined emotions and convictions of the 
soul, so that when we strive to reveal our true self 
we stammer. Besides, we often cannot define these 
things to ourselves, and we require one who will 


first tell us our dream and then interpret it. In- 
hospitality of soul and our native bashfulness 
impede communion, while the sense of defect or 
unworthiness restricts our fellowship. Differences 
of experience separate us, so that we cannot match 
each other’s moods. Distance and change of occu- 
pation place physical barriers, while too often the 
taults of temper and vexing cares drive apart those 
who once were knit together in sympathy. How 
precarious is our hold upon a friendship which 
‘death, a few light words, a piece of stamped 
paper,’ can destroy. But Jesus transcends all 
these limits of human friendship. His spirit can 
commune with our spirits apart from language. 
He knows us altogether, and needs not that any 
should tell Him. He is master of large experience, 
having been tempted in all points like as we are, 
yet without sin, Physical barriers are all removed, 
since He will never go away from us or forsake 
us. He is the same yesterday, to-day, and for 
ever. The universal testimony of the Christian 
Church is that as we abide in the presence of Jesus 
by prayer, self-denial, and meditation, we are up- 
lifted in soul, encouraged in our holy endeavours, 
and made partakers of spiritual joy. The believer 
finds that Christ is the way to the Father, that 
Jesus leads us to that communion with God which 
is the greatest fact of all the world. Religion is 
friendship between the believer and the living 
Christ. ; . 

LiveRATuRE.—Aristotle, Ethics ; Cicero, de Amicitia; PRES, 
art. ‘Freundschaft’; Lemme, Die Freundschaft, Heilbronn, 
1897; Bacon, Essays, Golden Treasury Series, 1892, p. 106; 
Hugh Black, Friendship, 1900; Hilty, Briefe, Leipzig, 1903 ; 
Tennyson, In Memoriam; Martensen, Christian Ethics, iii. 
72 ff. ; Stalker, Imago Christi, 93 ff. 

JAMES W. FALCONER. 

FRINGES.—See BORDER. 


FRUIT.—The consideration of this term as it is 
used in the Gospels divides itself into three parts : 
(1) The natural application of the word ‘fruit’ 
(kaprés) to the products of the field and the 
orchard ; (2) other references to fruit under their 
specific names; (3) the spiritual lessons derived 
from these allusions. 

1. In its natural sense the word ‘ fruit’ is used: 
(a) in reference to grain-crops (Mt 138, Mk 4’, Lk 
88 12!"); (6) physiologically, of the fruit of the 
womb (Lk 1**); (c) of the fruit of (a) trees gene- 
rally (Mt 3°, Lk 3%) ; (8) the fig-tree (Mt 21%, Mk 
114, Lk 138) ; (y) the vine (Mt 21", Mk 122, Lk 201), 

2. Other references to fruits under their specific 
names, without the use of the word ‘fruit’: (a) 
grapes (Mt 736, Lk 6%); (6) figs (Mt 738, Mk 1138, 
Lk 6*) ; (c) husks (Lk 15", probably the fruit of 
the carob or locust-tree) ; (d) mulberry (Lk 17°) ; 
(e) olives (Mt 21). Probably the ‘ thorns’ (dxav@ac) 
alluded to in Mt 7° are not the so-called ‘ Apple 
of Sodom,’ but a generic term covering all sorts 
of prickly plants. The parallel use with ‘thistles’ 
Mee! suggests that the fruit was inconsider- 
able. 

3. Spiritual lessons. —Christ Himself is inti- 
mately associated with (a) the Divine quest of 
fruit ; (b) the Divine creation of fruit; (c) the 
Divine suffering and sacrifice of fruit-production. 
The processes of agriculture and horticulture are 
also, in many ways, utilized as symbols of the 
Christian’s culture of the soul. 


(a) Jesus describes Himself (Mt 21, Lk 20) under 
the figure of the Son whom the Master of the Vine- 


yard sends to ask fruit of the husbandman. Our 
ife is a rich gift to us from God; it is a garden 
which God has designed with lavish care, endowed 
with unlimited possibilities, and handed over to 
our complete control. He has a right to expect 
that we should use our opportunities well. 

(6) Jesus uses the figure of the Vine (Jn 15) and 
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the Branches to express the vital and mysterious 
connexion that exists between Himself and His 
disciples, and the necessity for our dependence 
upon Him and His continuous inspiration, if we 
are to bring forth fruit. It is our responsibility to 
‘abide in Him’ by keeping His commandments. 
But it is His obligation to create the fruit. We 
who cannot so much as make a blade of grass grow 
without His co-operation, are not expected to 
accomplish the impossible and bring forth fruit of 
ourselves. 

(c) Jesus manifestly alludes to His own death 
and sacrifice (Jn 12*) under the allegory of the 

ain of wheat which falls into the ground and 

ies, and afterwards rises in the new life of the 
fruit. This figure betokens the utter consecration 
and determination of the holiness of God to our 
redemption. We are apt to shudder and tremble 
before the holiness of God, as a thing of terrible 
and inaccessible majesty associated with the Great 
White Throne. hat is because we have not 
taken full views, but have isolated-one part from 
the rest. God is glorious in His holiness (Ps 145) ; 
it is such holiness as man praises when he sees it ; 
it is hospitable, friendly, and devoted to our wel- 
fare. It is determined even unto death to share 
its joy and health and purity with us (Jn 12% 17). 

In the Museum of the Vatican there is a little glass relic, 
taken from the Catacombs ; it was made as an ornament to be 
worn round the neck of a woman, and was found in her grave; 
it represents Christ bringinz again the fruit of the Tree of 
Life.* That relic summarizes the Divine aspects of the ques- 
tion of fruit as it is presented in the Gospels. It is Christ 
who loves fruit, and who desires to find it in us; and it is He 
who, in the inspiration and creation of the fruit, virtually gives 
Himself to us. 

But, as in agriculture and horticulture the 
farmer and the gardener are co-operators with God 
in the production of the fruits of the earth and the 


fruit of the trees, so, in many ways, the Gospels 
lay upon us the injunctions of our duty. 

(1) We are the ground which brings forth fruit, 
according as we receive the Word (Mt 13%, Mix 


45. Lk 8%). If our hearts be like the wayside, 
trampled over and hardened by the interests and 
engagements of the world, or if they be readily 
affected by the opinions of men, or if they be 
choked by the cares of this life and the deceitful- 
ness of riches, there can be no fruitfulness. It is 
our duty to prepare the ground by thought and 
prayer and a regulated life for the reception of 
bods truth. The harvest will correspond with 
the tillage. } 

(2) We are the branches which bear fruit accord- 
ing as we abide in the Vine (Jn 15). Just as the 
gardener prunes and purges a tree so that 1t may 
bring forth more fruit, so there are afflictions in 
this life which are only God’s way of increasing 
our fruitfulness. The branches which draw most 
sustenance from the vine are the most productive, 
so the soul which keeps most faithfully the Lord’s 
commandments abides the most in His love and 
is most fruitful. : 

(3) We are the grain of wheat which comes to 
fruit, if it dies (Jn 12%). In the first place, the 
Master alludes to His own death. But the second 
reference of the figure is to the essential principle 
of ethical life—‘ Die to live.’ 

To Hegel, ‘the great aphorism (of Jn 12%), in which the 
Christian ethics and theology may be said to be summed up, is 


ere epigrammatic saying, whose self-contradiction is not 
tobe acaed too closely ; ets rather the first distinct, though 
as yet undeveloped, expression of the exact truth as to the 
nature of spirit. The true interpretation of the maxim—* Die 
to live,”—is, that the individual must die to an isolated life,— 
i.e. a life for and in himself, a life in which the immediate satis- 
faction of desire as his desire is an end in itself,—in order that 
he may live the spiritual life, the universal life which really 
belongs to him as a spiritual or self-conscious being ’ (Edward 


Caird, Hegel, p. 213). 
* See Rex Regum by Sir Wyke Bayliss. 
VOL. I.—40 


(4) We are the hushandmen, who are expected to 
tend the Vineyard (Lk 20), and to make it fruitful, 
and to yield up a proportion of the fruit at right- 
ful times to the Lord of the vineyard. The original 
application of the parable is, doubtless, to the 
scribes and the chief priests who rejected Jesus, 
but it is equally applicable to any who think they 
can do as they please with their life and ignore all 
obligations to the Giver and Lord. 

(5) We are the trees which are known by their 
fruit (Mt 7°). Men do not gather grapes from 
thorns, or figs from thistles. A tree which is 
true to its nature and to its destiny brings forth 
its appropriate fruit. Man, who is by nature a 
child of God and by destiny an heir of Heaven, 
should produce the fruit of the Spirit of God. 

LITERATURE.—For 1 and 2 see Hastings’ DB and Encyc. Bibl. 
art. ‘Fruit.’ For 3, Hapos. Times viii. [1897] 403 f., ix. {1898] 
211 ff. ; Expositor 11. vii. [1884] 121 ff. ; Maclaren, Holy of Holies, 
168-189 ; Hull, Sermons, i. 51ff.; A. Murray, Abide in Christ, 
30 ff., 140 ff. ; Macmillan, Bible Teachings in Nature, 174 ff. 


H. HERBERT SNELL. 

FULFILMENT.—The primary meaning of the 
English word ‘fulfil’ is simply to fll—by a 
leonasm, to jill (until) full. We find this use in 
iterature— 

‘Ts not thy brain’s rich hive 
Fulfilled with honey?’ (Donne). 

Sometimes it is imitated even in modern English, 
though only by a deliberate archaism. For with 
us ‘fulfil’ is specialized to mean not literal 
material filling, but the carrying out into act of 
some word—some promise, threat, hope, com- 
mand, etc. When the AV was made, ‘fulfil,’ 
according to the great Oxford Dictionary, meant 
‘fill,’ and began to be used by the translators in 
its remoter sense on the pattern of the Vulgate, 
which wrote ledelandeally) implere and adim- 
plere for Heb. xb>. Thus the transition from one 
sense to the,other, or the metaphor of filling for 
fulfilling, is Hebrew. But in Greek, too, it is 
possible that the same metaphor sprang up inde- 
pendently of Hebrew influence ; cf. classical refer- 
ences (under zAnpodv) in Cremer, also in Liddell and 
Scott (zAnpody, uu. 5). In OT the usage is not very 
common. Possibly the earliest instance, chrono- 
logically, is Jer 44%. What the Jews in Egypt 
have said, they do. Their threat to practise 
idolatry is not left an empty word ; it is filled out, 
or filled up, in action. At Ps 20° we have the 
word used of answers to prayer: ‘Jehovah fulfil 
all thy petitions’; the empty vessel, as it were, 
standing to receive the Divine supplies. For ‘ful- 
filling law’ or ‘fulfilling a command’ there is no 
proper authority in OT, though EV at times intro- 
duces the term (Ps 1488; literally, the forces of 
nature ‘do’ God’s word). In 1 K 2% 8!5- 24 we have 
the most important usage of all, the ‘fulfilling’ of 
the prophetic word or prediction. The passages 
referred to are marked by modern scholarship as 
Deuteronomic. We may therefore probably con- 
clude that the theological conception of ‘ fulfilling’ 
is part of the religious language of that great 
forward movement in OT history, the Deutero- 
nomic reform. Along with these theological appli- 
cations xD may mean ‘fill’? anywhere in the OT. 
And so in NT (7Anpodv chiefly): in the parable of the 
Drag-net (Mt 13%), the net is ‘filled’ with all kinds 
of fish ; Mt 23%, ‘Fill ye up then the measure of 
your fathers.’ More generally, however, the word 
bears its derivative sense, and has a theological 
application. Though rare in OT, the usage is quite 
common in NT, very uoticeably, of fulfilled pro- 
phecy, in the First Gospel. A beginning of differ- 
entiation or specification is made in the NT in this 
respect, that while Anpoiv may mean ‘fill,’ the 
simpler but kindred form miurAavae [others assume 
7AjGw as root form] never means ‘fulfil’ 

A second metaphor underlies 77>. This is pro- 
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bably still later theological language. It means 
specially the fulfilling of prediction. We find it in 
Ezr 1} =2 Ch 36%. According to Bertholet (on Ezr 
1.c.; he refers to Dn 12” also), ‘Fulfilment ranks 
simply as the end of the prophetic word, which, 
once spoken, enters among the powers of the real 
world and gradually works itself out.’ This word 
and metaphor are alsocommonin NT. Sometimes 
we have 7e\eiv and cognates; though here again 
there is a tendency (less marked, however, than with 
mArnpoov in contrast to mymrAdvac) to prefer a more 
specialized or technical term—redeiody, Tedelwors. 
God’s work is begun by the prophetic word, but 
incomplete till the fact matches the promise. 

A third term and metaphor are of some moment 
in OT, but scarcely enter into NT—op7, BeBacody. 
(God’s promise may seem to be tottering to its fall, 
—He will buttress it ; support it). See Jer 291, Is 
44°6, Ro 158; but in the Gospels only Mk 16” ‘ con- 
firming . . . withsigns following.’ (How fully this 
is a synonym for x>p we see when we note the usage 
of xbp at 1 K 134). oby, lit. ‘return’ or ‘reward,’ 
occurs by an extension of meaning at Is 44° for 
‘fulfil’; not imitated in NT. Also, as already 
implied, EV sometimes introduces ‘fulfil’ or ‘be 
fulfilled’ where the original has merely ‘do’ or 
‘be.’ And we cannot say that this is illegitimate. 
A very important passage is the last clause of Mt 
518 re but RV ‘till all things be accomplished’ 
[to mark the contrast with mAnpdca, v.17. See 
below—4.—on both verses. ] 

We have then to look chiefly to xbo, mdnpodr, 
while not forgetting other forms. And the ques- 
tion may be raised, whether the NT writers were 
alive to the implication of steady quantitative 
growth towards fulfilment? Or had the original 
suggestions of quantity and of continuousness 
passed away,—was there assumed a mere corre- 
spondence between the word and its fulfilment? (If 
one pours water into a vessel, it fills by degrees. 
But if one is fitting together a ball-and-socket 
joint, the socket is empty at one moment, full at 
the next. The two correspond, but their corre- 
spondence is not reached by gradual growth). 

e shall have to distinguish in this as in other 
respects between different senses of m)\npoiy (or its 
synonyms). 

1. Fulfilment of time. Here, if anywhere, we 
may expect to find the ideas of continuity and 
gradualness. Now ‘fulfil’ is constantly used in 
the OT of the elapsing of a given time—alike in 
Hebrew, Greek, and English; or, in NT, alike in 
Greek and English. It is used of the period of a 
woman’s gestation (e.g. Gn 25"4; mdnpdw, LXX ; Lk 
157 26 _miumddvac; RV ‘fulfilled’ in all 3 eases). 
There is no more striking or more frequently 
noted parable of 

The slow sweet hours that bring us all things good, 
The slow sad hours that bring us all things ill ; 
or sometimes, as George Eliot has expressed it 
in Adam Bede, of ‘swift hurrying shame,’ ‘the 
bitterest of life’s bitterness.’ But the word is also 
used of other measured times—of periods fixed by 
OT law (e.g. Lk 27:22, miumddvar, RV ‘fulfilled ai 
ef. Lv 124, xbp (Qal); LXX mAnpow). From such 
usages as these, we pass on to times of Divine fulfil- 
ment. ‘The fulness of the time came’ (7d r\jpoua 
Tob xpévov), Gal 44. And our Lord’s own message 
is summed up in Mk 1; *The time is fulfilled 
(remAjpwrac 6 karpds) and the kingdom of God is at 
hand ; repent ye and believe in the gospel.’ (Pro- 
bably secondary in comparison with Mt 47, ‘ Re- 
pent ye, for the kingdom of heaven is at hand’ ; 
yet thoroughly significant of Biblical and primitive 
Christian beliefs, ef. Is 612, Lk 4”). The idea is, 
that God has fixed a time, ‘His own good time,’ as 
our pious phrase runs. (Is that a misquotation of Is 
60"? RV ‘in tts time’; AV [same sense; archaic 
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‘in his time’). The number seventy (70 
years of exile, Jer 25" [29%], cf. Dn 9* *4) was 
specially important for this conception of a fixed 
period Divinely appointed. Yet we have signs that 
the ‘time’ or its ‘fulness’ is not, for the Bible 
writers, mechanically predetermined. The eschat- 
ological discourse (Mt 24%=Mk 13”) tells us that 
the time of trouble, at the world’s end, shall be cut 
short out of mercy to God’s people. [Lk. omits, and 
inserts a reference to ‘times of the Gentiles’ which 
must be ‘fulfilled,’ 21%.] And it is possible that 
another popular religious phrase—the ‘ hastening’ 
of God’s kingdom—may have Biblical warrant. 
It appears at Is 60% [quoted above]. But when (as 
Marti advises) we refer back to Is 51°, we find that 
the word ‘hasten’ was introduced originally to 
express the temper of a sneerer—‘ Let God harry 
up, if He is really going to act [and not simply 
talk].’ So that ‘hasten,’ when used at 60”, may 
have come to mean no more than ‘fulfil.’ Cf. also 
Hab 2? and 2 P 3**. Still, when the fulness of a 
Divinely appointed time is spoken of, all these 
qualifications drop out of sight. In some sense a 
period of time is Divinely ordained ; and efflux of 
time brings the day when God acts. Fulfilment of 
time is not indeed identical with fulfilment of God’s 
promise {or threat]. The first is a condition of 
the second. In regard to the first, at least, the 
quantitative sense of ‘fulfil’ is maintained in clear 
consciousness. (‘My time is not yet fulfilled,’ Jn 
78=‘mine hour is not yet come,’ 2%). 

2. Fulfilment of joy (r\npéw). Here again there 
is an ambiguity. When St. Paul says (Ph 2?) 
‘Fulfil ye my joy,’ what does he mean? Is it (1) 
“Complete my happiness; unless I hear of your 
being thoroughly at one, I cannot be perfectly 
happy’? or (2) does he mean, ‘I have sacrificed 
many ordinary sources of happiness; give me this 
my chosen joy’? Authorities seem to prefer the 
first; perhaps, ‘complete the joy I already have 
in you.’ That is, ‘fulfilment’ of ‘joy’ is taken asa 
quantitative and continuous idea. Elsewhere the 
phrase is peculiarly Johannine (Jn 3° 15" 1674 1738, 
with 1 Jn 14,2 Jn’). The Baptist, e.g. (37), has Ais 
joy in full. He has all the joy he can expect. Yet 
there is more than this in the words. He has 
full joy—‘rejoiceth greatly.’ In the Johannine 
passages the ¢evo thoughts seem included: the joy 
(Christ’s joy, e.g.) is given; and what is given is 4 
full joy. So prominent is the latter thought—the 
more quantitative—that one is tempted to regard 
AV ‘full’ as a better rendering, in regard to joy, 
than the more literal ‘fulfilled’ of RV. 

3. Fulfilment of prophecy or of Scripture or of 
Christ's words (usually mAnpdw, Mt 1” and very 
often; Mk 15% [doubtful text]; Lk 12, Jn 128 
and elsewhere. In Christ’s words, Mt 26°45 [a 
‘doublet ’*]=Mk 14” [Lk 22° has not the word]; 
Lk 4?! 21° 2444, ef, 951 “his decease’; 21°4 ‘times of 
the Gentiles’ ; 22! the Passover ‘fulfilled in the 
kingdom of God’; Jn 13!8 15% and elsewhere. But 
Tedevow, In 19°°. There is perhaps a slight difference 
in meaning—not the cea of Scripture verified, but 
the terrible things spoken of in Scripture made 
actual—when we have redéw at Lk 18°! 2287, Purely 
in the sense of ‘fulfilment,’ perhaps, at Jn 1928: 30, 
ovrehéw occurs Mk 134; the noun cw 7éd\ea [rod 
aiévos ‘end of the world,’ RVm ‘consummation 
of the age’] in Mt.’s ||, 248, and also at 1399 40 9820, 
[He 976, cuvré\eva rSv aldvwv ‘end of the ages,’ RV; 
marg. ‘consummation’]. rededw [AV ‘finish,’ RV 
‘accomplish ’] is used in the Johannine discourses 
of Christ’s work [épyor, 4*4 174] or works [5%, ef. 
again 19°°]), As far as the words rendered ‘ fulfil? 
are concerned, they are used in the same sense 
throughout ; whether the fulfilment is of the past 
(the OT) in the present (Christ), or of the present 
(Christ’s words) in the (eschatological) future. And 
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several Greek words are fairly represented by the 
same English meaning. Moreover, for a full index 
of the Scripture teaching we should need to in- 
clude passages like Lk 24”-*7, where no word ‘fulfil’ 
oceurs. (But we have it in Lk 24“). This holds 
especially of the fulfilment of Christ’s own words. 
It is true, the word as well as the thought occurs in 
the Fourth Gospel (18%), but in the Synoptics 
the phrasing is different. The nearest approach is 
Mk 13° ||, ‘until all [these] things be accomplished 
(yévn7ar)—a difficult passage, discussed below (under 
‘Fulfilment of law’). We must lay down, in 
general, that the NT thinks of fulfilment as oe- 
curring in detailed mechanical correspondence with 
the letter of prediction. God has said so-and-so, 
therefore it must happen exactly as was said. In 
Jn 19° it is difficult to take any other view of the 
Evangelist’s meaning than that Jesus exclaimed 
“I thirst,’ because the Passion psalms had spoken 
of the eruel thirst of the Sufferer. We must not, 
of course, exaggerate the simplicity of the Bible 
writers. A few verses earlier, where Jn 18° inter- 
prets Jesus’ protection of His disciples, at the 
moment of His own arrest, as the fulfilment of 
the word which He spake, ‘ Of those whom thou 
hast given me I lost not one,’ the Evangelist knows 
perfectly, and trusts his readers to remember, that 
the true sense of Christ’s words belongs to a differ- 
ent region. In that one instance, at least, he is 
consciously accommodating, as we might do in 

uoting a line of Shakspeare. And there is more. 

he Evangelist discerns in Christ’s care for the 
disciples a type of the supreme spiritual transac- 
tion. Even outwardly, Christ saves others, while not 
saving but sacrificing Himself. Still, in general, 
the letter of the NT takes the letter of the OT as 
a magic book, foreshowing what must happen to 
Christ. Deeper views are no doubt latent in the 
NT, but they are nowhere formulated by it. They 
do not rise to the surface of consciousness in Evan- 
gelist or Apostle. 

4. Fulfilment of law (and prophets 7). (Fulfilment 
generally 7} The interpretation here raises very 
difficult questions, hardly to be settled without 
some critical surgery. First let us take what is 
simple ; to ‘fulfil’ the Law is to obey it—rekew—at 
Ro 227, Ja 28; or rAnpoiv, Gal 54, Ro 13%). (On 
these last, see below). Unambiguous, too, is ‘to 
fulfil all righteousness’ (rAqpdca, Mt 3%) ; and the 
saying may well be historical, though unsupported 
in the parallels. It fits the circumstances (see 
present writer’s paper on ‘ Dawn of Messianic Con- 
sciousness’ in Expos. Times, 1905, p. 215), if_per- 
haps tinged in expression with the Evangelist’s 

hraseology. But what of Mt 5” (‘Think not that 
f came to destroy the law or the prophets ; I came 


not to destroy but to fulfil’—mAnpdca)? (a) Much has 
been written on this subject since the present writer 
discussed the passage in Christ and the Jewish Law, 


1886. Even more decidedly than then, he must 
insist that if v.18—and especially if v.!’—is a genuine 
part of Christ’s discourse, we are shut up to under- 
stand ‘fulfil’ in the sense of ‘obey’ (so Cremer’s 
Lexicon, bracketing 5” with 3”). But (4) the case 
for omitting v.!*—with its Pharisaic aspect, its at 
least seemingly exaggerated canonization of the 
whole letter of the Pentateuch —is being very 
strongly pressed to-day (e.g. Votaw, art. ‘Sermon on 
the Mount’ in Hastings’ DB, Ext. Vol.). If v."* [some 
would say vv.3® !9] be a gloss [or belong properly to 
a different context in a somewhat different form], 
we may render ‘not to destroy but to perfect the 
law,’—Yaising it to its ideal height of purity, and 
carrying it to its ideal depth of inwardness. This 
view probably holds the field at present. It goes 
well with vv. etc., where our Lord, in a series 
of brilliant paradoxes, sweeps away the mere 
letter of the OT [? or the legal glosses added to it 


by ‘scribes and Pharisees’ (v.2)]. But there are 
difficulties. It is ‘hard’ to think that our Lord 
ever exercised the supposed conscious detailed in- 
tellectual criticism of the OT as such (so the late 
A. B. Davidson, in conversation with the present 
writer's informant). And would He have called 
His paradoxes a ‘perfected’ law ? They are at 
least as like a ‘destruction’ of the régime of law! 
Moreover, we have the reference to the ‘ prophets.’ 
(c) When ‘fulfil’ is predicated of ‘prophecy,’ the 
sense is well known; the ‘prophets’ become the 
predominant partner in such a juxtaposition as ‘to 
fulfil daw and prophets’; and we have to think of 
the OT's moral lawgiving as a sort of type, ful- 
filled, when the word of the prophets is fulfilled, in 
Christ’s person. [Christ and the Jewish Law tried 
in a particular way to carry through this meaning 
of ‘ fulfil’). ‘Law and prophets’ repeatedly occur 
together in Christ’s words, esp. in Mt. (also at 7! 
22® 118=Lk 16", cf. Lk 24). We can hardly 
doubt that our Lord Himself used the expression ; 
and it is probable, too, that He used it asa general 
designation for the OT. Still, it is conceivable that 
the Evangelist has brought in the phrase here. A 
further measure of critical surgery would then dis- 
miss (¢c), and leave the field so far to (a) and (0). 
But (d@) we might raise a new possibility, either by 
exegesis, or if necessary by a minor form of critical 
excision. We might take Mt 5!” either as spoken 
here in pure abstraction—‘I am not a destroyer 
but a fulfiller’—or as originally a separate logion 
worked into this context by the Evangelist. 

In view of these rival interpretations one might 
turn for help to the Epistles. For, especially on 
ethical points, the teaching of Christ visibly moulds 
St. Paul’s inculcation again and again. And in 
this way we might learn how the earliest Church 
understood its Lord’s words. Gal 5'!4 and Ro 13°? 
[see above], while their use of mAnpdw suggests Mt 
517, refer in substance rather to Mt 22%-* [Mark s |j, 
(12%!) omits the very element which lives in the 
Epistles—love to God and man not only the chief 
duty but the whole of duty. In this case the 
Epistles decidedly support Mt.’s tradition. In 
Luke (107) we have an unwarranted suggestion 
that the scribes had already woven together Dt 6° 
with Ly 19%. Thus:Luke’s tradition here seems 
still less exact. On Christ’s originality in this 
matter, comp. Montefiore in Hibbert Journal, Apr. 
1905]. Commentators seem to take Gal 5'4—‘all 
the law is fulfilled (wAnpofra:) in one word, Thou 
shalt love thy neighbour as thyself’—as parallel 
not to Ro 13° (‘all the law is summed up—davake- 
adaora.—in Thou shalt love thy neighbour,’ ete. ), 
but rather tovv.®!°, ‘Love remAjpwxe—is the mAjpwua 
of the law.’ St. Paul then takes fulfil=obey, as 
in (a), above. But does St. Paul’s language really 
support (w)? Is there not something more than 
obeying law in the Pauline thought of ‘fulfilment 
(Ro 84)? The requirement—é.calwua—of the Law is 
fulfilled in those who walk not after the flesh but 
after the spirit. The utmost we can say is that 
anpow, in the sense of ‘fulfil,’ had been given such 
currency in the Greek version of our Lord’s words 
that St. Paul instinctively weaves it in when he is 
quoting another passage. Thus, after all, the evi- 
dence of the Epistles as to the original meaning of 
Mt 5” is neutral, or at any rate not decisive. ; 

Summary.—In Mt 5", then, Christ claims either 
(a) to render a perfect obedience to law, or (b) to 
yerfect the moral lawgiving of the OT, or (c) to 
fulfil absolutely the ideals of the OT generally, or 
(d) to be in general a fulfiller rather than a de- 
stroyer. (a) is not without evidence in its support. 
(4) is perhaps most generally popular. (¢) we are in- 
clined to regard as due to the mistaken intrusion 
in Mt 5” of [Slaw] and prophets, —words doubtless 
used by Christ (of the OT as a whole?) in other 
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connexions. (d) was on the whole supported in the 
above discussion —if necessary, at the cost of regard- 
ing v.27” as by rights an independent Jogion. (We 
have not discussed the extravagant suggestion that 
there was no Sermon on the Mount in Christ’s 
ministry at all). 


Mt 518. We have quoted with sympathy a suggestion that 
this verse ought to be struck out of the context of Mt 5. But 
there is no ground for denying that it represents one of the 
sayings of Jesus. We have Luke’s ||, 1617; and, besides that, 
all three Synoptics have a similar phrase in the eschatological 
chapter. There they coincide almost, to a word—‘This genera- 
tion shall not pass away till all [these] things be accomplished 
[yévaras]. Heaven and earth shall pass away, but my words 
shall not pass away’ (Mt 2434.35 =Mk 1390.31 = Lk 2192. 33), 
This (as has often been pointed out) must surely be an 
alternative version of the logion Mt 518. According to Mt 5, 
Christ spoke of the perpetuity of the Law; according to 
Mt 24, of the assured truth of His own words. We must 
note the presence of 3 corresponding clauses in each of the 
two passages: heaven and earth passing away —all things 
being accomplished—a Divine word not ‘passing away.’ In 
Mt 518 the first two elements jar against each other. The 
same sentence contains two limits—two clauses each beginnirtg 
fas &y. In that respect 2494.35 shows to better advantage, 
and can advance the stronger claim to rank as the original. 
On the other hand, the verses in ch. 24 are themselves 
exceedingly difficult. It is no mere blind conservatism which 
hesitates to believe that our Lord pledged His supernatural 
knowledge for the conclusion of the world’s story within 
a generation. The words, as we have them, mean that and 
nothing else ; and_it is surely incredible that Jesus should have 
so erred. We do not deny that He may have expected the end 
shortly ; there is at least a strong NT tradition, direct and in- 
direct, that He did. We do say that He could not stake every- 
thing, with the very greatest emphasis, upon—a date! which 
besides was a mistaken date. B. W. Bacon’s solution is attrac- 
tive—that the original logion referred to the word of God, but 
not specifically either to the OT law or to the Master’s own 
words, though different lines of tradition insisted on one or the 
other identification. 


5. ‘Fulfilment’ in general. —Some individual 
passages. (a) Lk 1' speaks of the things ‘ fulfilled’ 
among US (rerAnpopopnucvay ; perf. particip. from a 
derivative of r\npéw, or at least of rAjpys). The con- 
nexion with v.4—‘the certainty of those things 
wherein,’ ete.—makes AV’s rendering tempting ; 
‘things . . . most surely believed.’ but authority 
favours the rendering ‘fulfilled.’ Not, however, 
in the sense of ‘ Divinely fulfilled.’ In these, the 
most classical verses from St. Luke’s pen, we must 
look rather to classical models; and we should 
probably take ‘fulfilled’ as meaning ‘fully accom- 
plished.’ So Holtzmann; or Adeney—‘ Luke will 
record complete transactions, a finished story.’ 
Probably, therefore, there is nothing to be made of 
this passage. (6) In Lk 2237 we read (RV), ‘This 
which is written must be fulfilled (re\ecOfvac) in me, 
And he was reckoned with transgressors ; for that 
which concerneth me hath fulfilment’ (réAos éxex). 
Here there is room for difference of opinion. Holtz- 
mann is respectful to the passage—a ‘ valuable 
separate tradition of Luke’s,—but doubts whether 
the individual verse is 4, genuine saying of the Lord’s. 
And he takes it as meaning merely that death, or 
the end, is hurrying near; on the analogy of Mk 
3°%—Satan if divided against himself ‘hath an end.’ 
On the other hand, Adeney, like the Revisers (ap- 
parently), thinks that Divine fulfilment is pointed 
to here. It is an interesting possibility. We can 
hardly say more. (c) If the suggestion offered 
above—(d)—regarding Mt 5'7 should be adopted— 
if that were originally a separate logion, or if, at 
any rate, it was spoken quite in general—then the 
central Gospel passage on ‘ fulfilment’ gives us a 
general point of view, in the Master’s own words. 

Any of these individual passages, if such an in- 
terpretation as we have discussed is warrantable, 
centres round the idea of the fulfilment of pro- 
phecy ; though Mt 57> would mean something 
broader or something profounder than what the 
letter of the NT generally attains to. It will be 
interesting if we can regard such broader and pro- 


founder teaching as coming directly from our 
Master, 
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Different senses of ‘fulfilment’ reviewed Again. 
These do not to any great extent correspond to 
different Greek words. To fulfil joy 1s mAnpow 
(usually in the passive), to complete joy, but (some- 
times at least, we thought) to give joy in its ful- 
ness. To fulfil time (again usually a passive) 1s 
also m\npdw, but might be the kindred miumddva, 
which is used even in NT in the less theological ap- 
plications. The appointed time—whatever author- 
ity enacted it—is now full. To fulfil Seripture—or 
prophets’ words, etc.—1s indifferently Thnpoeo (or 
cognates, possibly once muumhdva, Lk 21” v.1.; and 
possibly, but not probably, once 7Anpopopew, Tere Tse 
see above, 5), or 7Te\éw (or cognate TeAedw; once 
rédos éxew); nor should we forget yivowac In con- 
struction. To fulfil law in the Epistles is re\éw or 
mnpow. In the Gospels we have mAnpéw in kindred 
applications—once, ‘to fulfil righteousness’ ; and 
once, in the great passage, as we were inclined to 
think, in a purely general sense, ‘to fulfil.’ But 
see above, 4 Cf. further in Epistles Anpodoped, 
‘to fulfil one’s ministry,’ 2 Ti 4°; ‘fully to pro- 
claim the message,’ 70 kjpuypya, 2 Ti 4". 

Can we unify these leading senses? Probably 
not; probably not any two. They are, of course, 
connected, especially the first three. It is God who 
gives joy in fulness, God who ordains times, God 
who keeps His promise. At His own time His keep- 
ing of promise fills His people with joy. Nay more ; 
the fourth sense is also near of kin. Christ, the 
fulfiller of all promises, is also, on any view of 
particular passages, the supreme pattern of obedi- 
ence, and the author of new obedience in others. 
But the word ‘fulfil’ probably does not occur on the 
same ground in any two of the senses discriminated 
above. There is, in some cases, an idea of fulness 
as against half fulness (of time, or of joy; two 
different fulnesses, therefore). In others (prophecy, 
or law) there is a mere idea of correspondence— 
fulness against emptiness, so to speak—the act 
answering to the word (but answering it in two 
different ways). 

Fulfilment: modern theological study. Thecentral 
subject is fulfilment of prophecy. (It has also the 
most passages). Modern study of ‘Prophecy and 
Fulfilment —title of a book by von Hofmann— 
brings out a truth which (unless possibly adum- 
brated in our Lord’s words, Mt 57») is nowhere 
formulated in Scripture. Fulfilment is not only 
like what prediction expected, but is also in some 
ways different, because the prophets’ partial wisdom 
was not adequate to the fud/ splendour of the ful- 
Jilment. Christ, in so far as He differs from the 
Messianic portrait of the OT, is not lesser but 
greater spiritually ; He necessarily differs. It is 
true, some elements of the fulfilment are trans- 
ferred to Christian eschatology. As yet they are 
unfinished things. But if the First Advent dif- 
fered (for the better) from the letter of expectation, 
we may infer that there are symbolical or meta- 
phorical elements in the prophetic pictures of the 
Second Advent and eschatology. All this, while 
not formulated in the NT, is learned by believing 
study of the phenomena of Scripture, and is our age’s 
proper contribution to the conception of fulfilment. 
Che main lines of expectation Fulfilled in Christ are 
perhaps three : (1) The hope of the Messianic King 
(Is 9 is the great passage)—most important, not be- 
cause of its intrinsic spiritual depth (in that respect 
it did not stand very high), but from what we may 
call its dogmatic sharpness, and its emphasis in the 
NT age. It lent the Christian Chureh its first 
creed—vyiz. that ‘Jesus is Christ.’ It was fulfilled 
only through the transference of Christ’s royalty 
from temporal to exalted, or from present to future 
conditions. (2) There is the hope of God’s own 
coming to His people in person, Is 40! —and 
throughout Is 40-55. This pointed strongly tc 
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Christ’s Godhead. (3) There is the type or ideal of 
the Suffering Servant, included in Is 40-55 (also in 
Ps 22 and others), chiefly at Is 52°53". This teach- 
ing furnished Christian theology with its deepest 
elements. We can also now explain what amount 
of truth is conveyed by the idea of ‘double fulfil- 
ments.’ When the historical reference of a pro- 
phecy is to some lesser or earlier personage shan 
Christ Jesus, yet if that person is important in 
the history of God’s purpose, the same principle 
may be fulfilled partially in him which is (ultim- 
ately) more perfectly fulfilled in Christ. Thus 
we may have a multiple, a repeated fulfilment of 
great principles; yet all pointing on to Christ as 
the grand or absolute Fulfiller. We do not attirm 
a great cryptogram, with designed artful ambiguity. 
The prophetic human speaker did not mean two 
(and just two) sets of events. He meant one event. 
But his words were capable of meaning many. 
And something in his spiritual messages corre- 
sponds to Christ more than to Christ’s forerunncr. 
Again, individual or detailed fulfilments have their 
own subordinate place. Some indeed may bo 
rather a play of pious fancy than a serious argu- 
ment. The OT is full of plays upon words; and 
the NT citations of ‘I called my son out of Egypt,’ 
and of ‘ He shall be called a Nazarene’ (Mt 2) 23), 
are probably of this sort—things that carried more 
weight in Judiea long ago than they can possibly 
carry now. At times the resemblance to the OT 
is—innocently and unconsciously—filled out. The 
exact reproduction of Ps 228, which we find at Mt 
27*, is unknown to the earlier narrative of Mark. 
Where the matter is of some weight (e.g. probably 
the birth at Bethlehem), its chief importance is 
that it emphasizes or advertises the deeper analogies 
and correspondences in virtue of which Christ ful- 
fils—and, may we say, transcends—the spirit or 
the religion of the OT; alike in Himself and in 
His gospel. 


LITERATURE. —See the Lexicons; also the following two 
articles, and the Commentaries. On Mt 517, etc., see further 
the present writer’s Christ and the Jewish Law, 1886; works on 
the Sermon on the Mount(B. W. Bacon; Votaw, in Hastings’ DB, 
Ext. Vol., and literature there quoted). On the fulfilment of 
prophecy, modern works by yon Hofmann, Riehm (Muirhead’s 
tr.), A. B. Davidson, Woods (The Hope of Israel), etc. On the 
eschatological discourse, Schwartzkopfi’s Prophecies of Jesus 
Christ (Eng. tr.). R. MACKINTOSH. 


FULNESS (r\jpwyc).—The Gr. word is used in 
the Gospels in its natural, physical sense in Mt 9”, 
Mk 27 6% 8”, It has a definite theological mean- 
ing in Jn 16 [the only place in the Gospels where 
it is tr. ‘fulness’]. In the Epistles it is used: 
of time, to denote the period that fills up a certain 
epoch (Eph 1°, Gal 44; see FULNESS OF TIME) ; 
of persons, the full number required to make up a 
definite figure (Ro 11!) ; of measure, to indicate 
the full capacity, the entire content (1 Co 10” a 
Ro 15), also this may be said to be its meaning in 
Ro 13% where love is spoken of as the mAjpwpya 
youov. The word has also a definite theological 
meaning in Col 1!9 2°, Eph 1% 3° 4%, The central 
conception of the word, wherever used, seems to 
be completeness, the totality of the things spoken 
of, that which binds them into a symmetrical 
whole. Even when it is the latest addition that is 
indicated as the rA/pwyua, the word refers back to 
the beginning, and signifies the completeness 
effected by the addition. Thus in the passages in 
St. Matthew and St. Mark which refer to the 
sewing of the new patch on the old garment, it is 
not the patch that is the rAjpwya, it 1s the com- 

leteness that results from the patch ; and, as 
ightfoot correctly points out, the idea meant to 
be conveyed is the paradox that it is this very 
completeness which makes the garment incomplete. 
A false show of wholeness is worse than an open 


rent,—an idea entirely in accordance with the 
method of the teaching of Jesus. 

; The theological meaning of mAjpwua in St. John’s 
Gospel must, be taken in connexion with its use in 
St. Paul s Epistles. Granted the authenticity of 
the Epistles and the Gospel, St. John must have 
written more than a quarter of a century later, 
and must have addressed practically the same 
circle as that which St. Paul had in view in writing 
to the Colossians and the Ephesians. It is clear 
that St. Paul is dealing with the word in a techni- 
cal sense as a word which is familiar to his oppo- 
nents, but is used by him in a sense different from 
theirs ; and St. John’s use of the term is exactly 
similar. The w\jpwua represented a leading thought 
in the Gnostic heresy, of which we find the first 
germs referred to in the vigorous polemic of St. 
Paul. Gnosticism was further developed by Cerin- 
thus, a contemporary of St. John, and reached its 
culmination in the fully elaborated system of 
Valentinus. The problem with which these Gnostic 
heresiarchs were continually wrestling was one 
that is as old as human thought—how to pass from 
the infinite to the finite, and reconcile absolute 
cood with the oxistence of evil. The details of 
the carlier systems with which the Apostles had to 
deal are unknown to us, but in the speculations of 
Valentinus, as preserved in the writings of the 
early Fathers, cspecially the SOO RO of 
Hippolytus, we have a system in which philoso- 
phical conceptions are clothed in Oriental imagery, 
and an bee is made to give a consistent ex- 

lanation of the mysteries of Creation, Sin, and 

edemption. 

From the Absolute Being or the Abysmal Depth, there issued 
twin emanations, having each a relative being in itself, but each 
pair, as they receded from the primal source of existence, had 
fainter traces of the pure Divine spirit. These emanations are 
personifications of the Divine attributes, and in their totality 
constitute the realm of pure spirit—the rA7paue of the Godhead. 
Opposed to the rA7,pwux is the zévwuc, the emptiness, the realm 
of matter and material things, the shadow-world as against the 
world of reality. It is the philosophical distinction between the 
noumenal and the phenomenal, the realm of archetypal ideas 
and the objects of sense perception, with a moral significance 
imparted into it. In the zéaue, the thirty AZons of the 
tAnpwwe have their material counterpart, presided over by the 
Demiurge or Creator, who has no organic relation to the 
spiritual realm. This world of chaos and ancient night receives 
from the +A%pwuex a spiritual principle, reducing it to a sem- 
blance of order, in the person of Sophia Achamoth, an emana- 
tion from the Sophia of the spiritual realm. The higher Sophia, 
the latest of the ons, and the furthest removed from the 
Absolute, had been consumed with a desire to reach upwards to 
the Primal Glory, and to emulate the Uncreated by giving birth 
to another Hon. The result was an abortion,—a being spiritual 
in essence but out of harmony with the +A7pwue,—which was 
cast forth from the spiritual realm and found a place of exile in . 
the zévau«e. Here Sophia Achamoth imparted of her essence to 
the ons of the void, and thus introduced a spiritual principle 
which was capable of redemption. To those who had in them 
this spiritual essence Christ was sent, each of the ons contri- 
buting something of its own perfection to fit Him for His 
errand. The Aon Christ entered into the man Jesus, and 
through Him effected the redemption of those spiritual beings 
who were involved in the lower realm of matter, but who had 
received quickening through the infusion of the spiritual 
principle into the ztvapm. 

What degree of elaboration this fantastic theory 
had reached in the age of St. Paul, and still later 
in that of St. John, there is not now material to 
decide; but there are distinct traces of it in the 
Epistle to the Colossians in the reference to princi- 
palities, dominions, and powers (Col 17°); and we 

snow that Cerinthus, a contemporary of St. John, 
thought out the religious problem on very similar 
lines, and used the word pleroma in a similar sense. 
We are to regard the use of the term, then, by the 
two Apostles as an assertion of the true doctrine 
of the pleroma as against a false doctrine which 
had wide currency. In the Logos, who became in- 
carnate in Jesus Christ, the whole pleroma of the 
Godhead is contained. Jesus was not the last of 
the Aions, created as an afterthought. He is the 
image of the invisible God, the firstborn of al] 
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created beings (Col 12°), The long chain of medi- 
ators between God and man is relegated to the 
realm of myth, and the one Mediator, bovoryer7)s, 
full of grace and truth (Jn 1"), through whom 
alone God effects His purposes in Creation and 
Redemption, is held up for the adoration of all 
men. And this fulness of the Divine, which is in 
Him through the closeness of His contact with 
God, is imparted to His disciples (Jn 1%) and to the 
Church which is His Body, and which in its ideality 
is the fulness of Him who filleth all in all (Eph 1”). 
The Church is here regarded as the complement of 
Jesus. The Head and the Body make one whole 
—the pleroma of the Godhead, the full realization 
of the Divine purpose which centres in the redemp- 
tion of man. For through this Church, which on 
earth possesses the potentiality of the pleroma, by 
means of its varied ministries, the fulness which is 
in Christ the Head passes to the individual, whose 
destiny it is to attain to the perfect man, to the 
possession, in his degree, of the entire pleroma of 
the Godhead. 

It is scarcely sufficiently recognized that the NT 
doctrine of the Church is a philosophy of the 
Social Organism which embraces alt essential 


human activities (Eph 4°16). Our difficulty in 


apprehending it lies mainly in this, that the 
Apostles, seeing the temporal in the light of 
eternity, are constantly confusing the boundary 
lines which separate the actual from the ideal, the 
process from the consummation. 


LitERATURE.—Lightfoot on Colossians ; Pressensé, Heresy and 
Christian Doctrine; Neander, Church History; Hippolytus, 
Philosophoumena ; see also Hastings’ DB, art. ‘ Pleroma,’ with 
Literature there quoted. A. MILLER. 


FULNESS OF THE TIME (76 rAxjpwya rod xpédvov). 
—An expression used by St. Paul (Gal 44) to mark 
the opportuneness of the coming of Christ into the 
world, and the ripeness of the age for the great 
religious revolution He was to effect. It empha- 
sizes the unique significance of the period as the 
culmination of a long course of events, by which 
the way had been providentially prepared for 
Christ’s appearance, and His introduction of a 
purer type of religion. The evidences of such a 
providential preparation are indeed remarkable. 
Along different lines of historical development a 
situation had been created at the very centre of 
the world’s life, that was singularly favourable to 
the planting and spread of a loftier faith. The 
main factors usually recognized as contributing to 
this result were: (1) the peculiar condition which 
the Jewish people had reached ; (2) the dissemina- 
tion of the Greek language, culture, and commercial 
activity; and (3) the unifying influence of Rome. 

1. The peculiar condition of the Jewish people.— 
Centuries of chequered discipline had fixed in the 
Jewish mind the belief in one true and perfectly 
righteous God, and subsequently to the return 
from the Exile there had been’ no relapse into 
idolatry. Latterly, indeed, through the influence 
of the scribes and Pharisees, legalism and formality 
had crept in, and the externalization of religion 
had been carried far; yet in many classes of society 
there was a wistful straining after inner purity and 
a more living fellowship with God; and in spite 
of the soulless bondage of ceremonial observances, 
there was an amount of deep and reverent piety 
that kept the nation’s heart sounder than might 
appear on the surface. At all events, nowhere 
else in the world did there exist so vivid a concep- 
tion of the Divine holiness or so high a recognized 
standard of morality; nowhere else, therefore, 
were there so many devout minds ready to receive 
a new spiritual revelation, or so well fitted to 
furnish heralds and apostles for its propagation. 

Then there was the revival of the Messianic 


= 
hope, which, kept alive by the pressure of repeated 
misfortunes, had, under the tightening grip of 
Roman domination, sprung up with passionate 
intensity. The political situation was galling, and 
the Jewish people, pining to be free from the 
foreign yoke, consoled themselves with the thought 
of a glorious future. It was a time of high-strung 
unrest and expectancy ; yet although the prospect 
of political emancipation was to a large extent 
entertained, there were multitudes of earnest souls 
yearning for a higher form of deliverance, the 
dawn of a reign of righteousness and peace, in the 
benefits of which not Israel only, but the whole 
world, should share. 5 

Outside Palestine, again, the influence of Jewish 
religious ideas had been widely extended by means 
of the Dispersion. Conscious of being raised above 
the manifold forms of heathen superstition around 
them, the colonies of Jews settled in the trading 
cities of foreign lands felt themselves impelled to 
aspire after a certain elevation of life; while the 
loftier moral teaching they maintained in their 
synagogues attracted considerable numbers of pro- 
selytes from paganism. Thus the conception of 
the Divine unity and righteousness was being 
spread over a large section of the heathen world. 
So far, therefore, both at home and abroad the 
Jewish people had fulfilled their mission in the 
moral and religious preparation of the world for 
the entrance of Christianity. 

2. The dissemination of the Greek language, 
culture, and commercial activity. — Ever since. 
the conquests of Alexander the Great, the Greek 
tongue had attained supremacy among the civilized 
nations, and had become the current medium for 
the exchange of thought. Even the OT had to be 
rendered into Greek, in the translation known as 
the Septuagint. Moreover, Greek learning, litera- 
ture, and speculation exercised a pervasive influ- 
ence far and near. A significant indication of this 
is to be found in the rise among the Jews of the 
Dispersion of a school of thinkers who had im- 
bibed the Greek culture, and who, quickened by 
the intellectual alertness of the Greek mind, were 
drawn to take part in the literary productivity of 
the age. The aim of this Greco-Jewish school 
was to make the purer religious faith and know- 
ledge of Israel accessible to the world. With its 
chief seat at Alexandria, its leading representa- 
tives, such as Aristobulus and Philo, endeavoured 
to show that the Mosaic law, correctly understood, 
contained all that the best Greek philosophers had 
taught. Thus was brought about a mutual action 
and reaction of Jewish and Greek ideas, and a 
soil was being made ready for a more elevated 
spiritual teaching, based on the unity of the God- 
head and the eternal obligation of righteousness. 

At the same time the commercial enterprise 
of the Greeks was rapidly overcoming national 
exclusiveness, and producing a freer intercourse 
between men of different races. They were the 
cosmopolitans of the period—inquisitive, open- 
minded, eager to enter into all vivid interests ; 
and in the great trading cities in Asia Minor and 
along the Mediterranean shore they fostered the 
spirit of toleration and helped to secure full scope 
for the advocacy of all forms of belief. 

But while thus stimulating intellectual receptive- 
ness everywhere, the most important contribution 
of the Greeks in the preparation for Christianity 
was the universal prevalence they gained for their 
rich and expressive language, inasmuch as by this 
they supphed a common vehicle of intercourse, 
calculated to be of immense advantage in the 
announcement and promulgation of the Christian 
Evangel. , 

3. The unifying influence of Rome.—That the 
entire known world was then embraced within 
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Rome’s imperial sway was a momentous factor in | 
the situation which had been reached. As the. 
barriers of language had been demolished through | 
the influence of the Greeks, so through the in- 
fluence of the Romans the barriers of nationality 
had been broken down. The whole world was 
but one country ; and from the Euphrates to the 
Atlantic there was settled government, order, and 
the rule of law under one sovereign sceptre. In 
the lull of national strifes which had thus come— 
the pax Romana—merchant and traveller moved 
safely from land to land, and by the splendid | 
system of roads for which the Roman Empire was 
famed, the lines of communication were opened in 
all directions. In this way Rome had performed 
its distinctive part by bringing about a political con- 
dition of the world hitherto unexampled in history. 

Thus the three great races of antiquity had con- 
tributed their share towards the fulfilment of a | 
manifestly providential design, and the period had 
now arrived when their several lines of historical | 
development converged to a meeting-point, pro- 
ducing a combination of circumstances which 
rendered issues of vast moment possible. As it 
has been aptly put, ‘the City of God is built at 
the confluence of three civilizations’ (Conybeare 
and Howson’s S¢. Pal, i. 2). 

It is worthy of note also that the little country 
of Palestine, where the Founder of Christianity 
was to appear, lay at the very centre of the then 
known world; and in view of the fact that through | 
the provision of a common language and free means | 
of movement and intercourse the avenues of access 
were opened to every land, it becomes clear that 


the most signal facilities were afforded for the dis- 
semination of a faith that was destined to wield a 
world-wide power. 

In addition to this, account has to be taken of 
the decay of the old pagan religions,’ and the 
simultaneous influx of Oriental ideas. There was 
a strange intermingling of races and also of reli- 
gious beliefs, with the result that men’s minds 
were unsettled, and a spirit of inquiry was awak- 
ened among those who had grown dissatisfied with 


_ the popular heathen cults. 


Manifestly the age was ripe for a new revelation 
that would meet the deepest needs of the human 
soul ; and in the situation created by the course of 
Jewish, Greek, and Roman history, the way for it 
had at length been prepared. Then Jesus Christ 
appeared, The ‘fulness of the time’ had come for 
the advent of the promised Saviour with His 
Gospel of life and grace for the regeneration of 
mankind. 


_Lireratur®.—Ewald, Hist. of Israel (Eng. tr.), vols. v. and 
vi. ; Hausrath, he Times of Jesus (Eng. tr. 1888), i. ; Schtirer, 
HJP i. iii. ; Pressensé, Religions before Christ (1862); Cony- 
beare and Howson, St. Paw (1858), i. 4-14 ; Dua Mundi, 129-178 ; 
Edersheim, Life and Times, i. 3-108; Farrar, St. Paul, i. 115 ff. ; 
Gwatkin, art. ‘Roman Empire’ in Hastings’ DB; Wernle, Be- 
ginnings of Christianity (Eng. tr. 1903), i. 1-36. 
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FUNERAL.—See BurRIAL, and Toms. 


FURLONG.—See WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 
FURNACE OF FIRE.—See Fire, p. 595%. 
FUTURE.—See ESCHATOLOGY. 
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GABBATHA (Ta8§aéa) occurs only in Jn 19”, as | 
the ‘Hebrew’ or, more correctly, Aramaic equi- 
valent of Ac:@écrpwros. For the etymology of the 
word see E. Nestle in Hastings’ DB ii. 74f., with | 
the literature there cited. The word is apparently | 
connected with a root 223, of which the funda- 
mental idea is that of something curved or convex. 
Hence it cannot be taken as identical in meaning | 
with \cAécrpwros, which implies a level tesselated 
surface. A surface of that kind on the summit of | 
a hill, or with a rounded porch or an open cupola | 
over it, beneath which might permanently stand, 
or be placed occasionally, the Bjua or ‘ judgment- 
seat,’ would best meet the conditions of the case. 
Such a spot might well be known amongst one 
class of the people (the Romans and their asso- 
ciates) as the Pavement, and amongst another as 
Gabbatha. The latter name has not yet been 
found elsewhere than inthe NT. For the attempts 
to identify the locality, and for the usages involved 
in the reference, see PAVEMENT. 

R. W. Moss. 

GABRIEL is mentioned in Lk 1 as appearing to | 
Zacharias to announce the future pregnancy of 
Elisabeth and the birth of John, and to Mary with 
a similar announcement of the birth of Jesus. To 
Zacharias he declares that he is wont to stand in 
the presence of God, and that he is sent by Him 
on the mission stated. When he is asked for a 
sign, he is competent to impose the severe sign of 
dumbness until the fulfilment of the prediction 
that has been made. The Gospel mention of 
Gabriel, then, is as a messenger of the signal 
favour of God, at least in connexion with the 
Messiah and His forerunner. 


He has a somewhat similar function in the only OT passage in 
which he is mentioned, Dn 8-10. Daniel was perplexed at the 
strange vision which he had seen. Pondering over it, he sees 
one ‘standing before him like the appearance of a man,’ and a 
voice is heard bidding Gabriel, for it is he, explain the vision. 
Daniel falls in a faint as the messenger approaches, and Gabriel 
lifts him up and explains the mysterious vision. Again he 
appears to the prophet under similar circumstances, and is now 
called ‘the man’ Gabriel. Still again Daniel has a similar ex- 
perience (105f.). The details are identical or in harmony with the 


| account in previous chapters, but the name of the messenger is 
| not given. 


Itis, however, generally assumed that the author had 
Gabriel in mind. He asserts that he is a prince who presides 
over the interests of Israel, as other supernatural beings preside 


| over other nations. 


Gabriel belongs to the creations of the imagina- 
tion of the Jews in post-exilic times. When God 
had to them become universal and correspondingly 
great and glorious, but without parallel spiritual- 
ization of His attributes, He was thought to re- 
quire agents whom He might send as messengers, 
‘angels’ to transmit His messages. These angels 
were at first nameless, later they received names. 


| Gabriel was one of the most important of them— 
one of four, of seven, of seventy, according to 


different enumerations in Jewish writings. See 
. 1 
Jewish Encyc. 8.v. O. H. GATES. 


GADARA, GADARENES.—In the AV in Mk 5! 
and Lk 8% Jesus is said to have come into the 
‘country of the Gadarenes.’ In the RV this is 
corrected to ‘Gerasenes.’ On the other hand, the 
AV in Mt 8% has ‘country of the Gergesenes,’ 
while the RV has ‘Gadarenes.’ These are the 
only passages—all referring to the cure of the 
demoniac and the destruction of the herd of swine 
—where Gadara is mentioned in Scripture. How 
the reading T'adapyyGv crept in, or, if original, what 
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exactly it meant, we may not be able to explain 
satisfactorily, but one thing is certain, — the 
miracle cannot have taken place at the city of 
Gadara, the modern Umm Keis. For that town 
stands ona high plateau on the further side of the 
wide and extremely steep gorge of the Hieromax 
river, and is about a 3 hours’ ride distant from 
the Lake. As Thomson says (LB ii. p. 354), ‘If 
the miracle was performed at Gadara, then the 
swine must have run down the mountain for 
an hour, forded the deep Jarmuk (Hieromax), 
ascended its northern bate and raced across the 
level plain several miles before they could reach 
the nearest margin of the lake—a feat which no 
herd of swine would be likely to achieve even 
though they were ‘‘ possessed.” ” In short, no one 
who has seen the position of Gadara would ever 
dream of locating the miracle there. See GERA- 
SENES. J. SOUTAR. 


GAIN.—The word ‘ gain’ occurs ten times in the 
AV of the Gospels, and on every occasion in one of 
the sayings of our Lord. These passages fall into 
three groups: (1) The parallel records of a saying 
repeated by all the Synoptists (Mt 16°, Lk 9», 
Mk 8%) ; (2) the parables of the Talents and the 
Pounds (Mt 2517-20. 22, Lk 1915. 16.18) - (3) the single 
record of the saying in Mt 18 It is (with the 
exception of St. Luke’s use of dcampayuarevouat, 
mpocepydfoua, and moéw in the parable of the 
Pounds) always a translation of kepdaivw, This 
verb and its cognate substantive xépdos are used 
elsewhere in the NT by St. Paul (1 Co 9! 20. 21. 22, 
Bhetes cc Lite 1) stybeters (Ibid) saad est. 
Luke (Ae 27?!, a peculiar use, but not without 
classical parallels). 

4. Mt 16° (||; cf. Ph 3’ and 1”) contrasts gain 
and loss as they touch the direct personal relation 
of the soul to God. A man may count the world 
a thing to be gained, and give his soul as the price 
of it; or, with the wiser Apostle, may reckon 
communion with Christ a gain worth the sacrifice 
of everything else; or, rising to the vision of the 
great beatitude, may look for the supreme gain, 
something better even than living here in Christ, 
to the life beyond the grave. This is the mystic’s 
conception of religion—‘I and God are alone in 
the world.’ All gain apart from union with the 
Divine is really loss ; and loss, or what seems loss, 
incurred in achieving that union is gain. ‘Qui 
invenit Jesum,’ says Thomas & Kempis, ‘invenit 
thesaurum bonum; immo bonum, super omne 
bonum.’ The thought finds its simplest and at 
the same time its fullest expression in the parables 
of the Hidden Treasure and the Pearl of Great 
Price, whose finder sells ‘ with joy’ all that he has, 
to buy what he has discovered. 

2. The parables of the Talents and the Pounds 
express the gain to character which comes of 
faithful use of powers and abilities. The thought 
is of the realization of the possibilities that are in 
man and the subsequent fitness for higher work. 
Here the gain depends less on sacrifice than on 
diligence and faithfulness. This is a common con- 
ception of the meaning of the Christian religion. 
In it life is not a period of aspiration for an 
unutterable beatitude, but a time of training, in 
expectation of the gain of the Master’s praise and 
nfomate ability to do more and greater work for 

im. 
3 Mt 18", with which must be connected 1 Co 
gi, speaks of the gain of winning other souls for 
Christ. Here there is the need of sacrifice, the 
sacrifice of pride, of social and racial prejudice ; 
and there is also the need of faithfulness and 
diligence. This is the missionary’s conception of 
Christianity. We find it in St. Paul and in all 
those after him who have felt the necessity laid on 


them, ‘ Woe is me if I preach not the gospel.’ The 
joy of this gain is anticipated in Dn 12? (cf. Ja 
51.20), Its greatness is most fully known when 
we realize that we share it with God Himself and 
His angels (Lk 15* % #), : 
In all three classes of passages the language 1s 
that of the market-place where men get gain by 
bargaining or labouring; but it is bach 
sublimated and purified of all selfishness and greed. 
LireraTuRE.—Augustine, Confessions ; Francis de Sales, The 
Spirit ; Thomas 4 Kempis, The Imitation of Christ ; Theologia 
Germanica (tr. by 8S. Winkworth) ; Jeremy Taylor, Holy Living ; 
Goulburn, Thoughts on Personal Religion; H. J. Coleridge, S.J., 
Life and Letters of St. Francis Xavier: RB, Southey, Life of 
John Wesley ; Lives of eminent modern missionaries. 
J. O. HANNAY. 
GALILAN (adatos).—Twice Jesus is men- 
tioned as a Galilean: once by a maid-servant (Mt 
266%) ; once when Pilate was anxious to transfer the 
trial of Jesus from his own to Herod’s court (Lk 235). 
It was during the trial of Jesus also that Peter 
was recognized as a Galilean by the bystanders 
(Mt 2673, Mk 147, Lk 22°°; see GALILEE, § 7). In 
Jn 4% we read that Galileans, who had been at 
Jerusalem and had seen the works of Jesus there, 
received Him on that account in their own land. 
In Lk 13! we are told of Pilate’s (evidently recent) 
punishment of some Galilzeans, whom he had slain 
even while they were sacrificing. This event can- 
not be identified with any revolt mentioned in 
history. Some suppose Barabbas to have been 
arrested in connexion therewith ; some would asso- 
ciate it with the revolt of Judas of Galilee (Jos. 
BJ UW. viii. 1), but this took place, according to 
Ac 5*7, more than twenty years before. Probably 
it refers to some small outbreak, severely punished 
by Pilate as usual (cf. Philo, Leg. ad Gaiwm, 37). 
For characteristics of Galileans see GALILEE, 
§ 7, ‘ People.’ G. W. THATCHER. 


GALILEE.—1. Name.—The English form of the 
name ‘Galilee’ is derived from the Hebrew 3 
(Galil), Aram. x53 (Galila or Gélila), through Gr. 
Tadirala and Lat. Galilea. The Heb. word denotes 
toed a ‘cireuit’ or ‘district’, and in Is 9! Galilee 
is called ‘Galilee (RVm ‘the district’) of the 
nations,’ and in 1 Mac 5% Tandsdala dddopihwry 
(‘ Galilee of the strangers’). In other passages of 
the OT it is simply called ‘the district. 

_ 2. History.—When the Hebrew invasion of Pales- 
tine took place, the main part of Galilee was 
allotted to Zebulun, Asher, and Naphtali. Accord- 
ing to Jg 18, Zebulun was not altogether success- 
ful in driving out tho inhabitants of their portion, 
while Asher and Naphtali had to be content to 
settle as best they could among the inhabitants, 
‘for they did not drive them out.’ These inhabit. 
ants seem to have been A~orites and Hivites from 
the Lebanon. An account of one (or two) of the 
battles fought in this country is found in Jg 4-5. 
In the days of the Monarchy, Galilee always suffered 
in the Syrian wars. It was ravaged by Ben-hadad 
(1 K 15”), probably won back by Ahab, taken 
again by the Arameans under Hazaei (2 K 12)8 
13”), and recovered by Jeroboam It. It was also 
on the high-road of the Assyrian invasion, and 
was won for Assyria by Tiglath-pileser lI. in 734 
(2 K 15”), many of its inhabitants being carried 
into captivity. From this time up to the end of 
the 2nd cent. B.C, the population was heathen, with 
a small number of Jewish settlers, who attached 
themselves to Jerusalem after the return from the 
Exile. About the year 164, Simon the brother of 
Judas Maccabeus pursued the Syrians to Ptole- 
mais, and on his way back brought the Galilean 
Jews and their property to Judea (1 Mac 52!-%), 
Some 60 years later the whole state of affairs in 
Galilee was changed. According to Strabo, on 
the authority of Timagenes (Jos. Ané. XIII. xi. 3), 
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Aristobulus (B.C. 104-103) conquered much of Gali- 
lee, and compelled the inhabitants to be circumcised 
and live according to Jewish laws. This work had 
probably been already begun by John Hyreanus 
(B.C. 135-105). Herod at his death bequeathed 
Galilee to Herod Antipas, who succeeded after 
much opposition in having his legacy confirmed at 
Rome. 

3. Lxtent.—The amount of territory covered by 
the name ‘ Galilee’ varied in different times. Ori- 
ginally it comprised the hilly and mountainous 
country to-the north of the Plain of Esdraelon or 
the smaller plain of e/-Buttauf. The boundaries 
were probably not well defined, but on the north it 
included Kedesh (Jos 20721**). It was later spoken 
of in two divisions—Upper and Lower Galilee (cf. 
Jth 18, 1 Mae 12"), and in the Mishna is divided 
into three parts, these corresponding to the natural 
divisions 0 _ hill-country, and mountain. 

The boundaries of Galilee at the time of Christ 
are thus given by Josephus : 

“Now Pheenice and Syria surround the two Galilees, which 
are called Upper and Lower Galilee. They are bounded on the 
W. by the borders of the territory belonging to Ptolemais, and 
by Carmel, which mountain of old belonged to the Galileans, 
but now to the Tyrians; and next it is Gaba (Jebdta*), which 
is called “‘the city of horsemen,” because those horsemen that 
were dismissed by Herod the king dwelt therein; they are 
bounded on the S. by Samaria and Scythopolis, as far as the 
streams of the Jordan; on the E. by Hippene (the district of 
Hippos, Susiyeh) and Gadaris (the district of Gadara, Umm 
Kets), and also by Gaulanitis (Jauwlan) and the borders of the 
kingdom of Agrippa; and their N. parts are bounded by Tyre, 
and the country of the Tyrians. As for what is called Lower 
Galilee, if extends in length from Tiberias to Chabulon (Kabul), 
and Ptolemais is its neighbour on the coast; and its breadth is 
from the village called Xaloth ([ksdl), which lies in the great 
plain, to Bersabe, from which beginning the breadth of Upper 
Galilee is also taken to the village Baca, which divides the land 
of the Tyrians from Galilee; it. length is also from Meloth 
(Metron) to Thella (probably Tell Thala), a village near the 
Jordan’ (BJ m1. iii. 1). 

4. Geography.—The southernmost division of 
Galilee was Esdraelon (G. A. Smith, HGHL p- 379). 
It consists of (1) the triangular plain about 200 
feet above sea-level, 29 miles long from the foot of 
Carmel to Jenin, 15 from Jenin to Tabor, and 15 
from Tabor to the foot of Carmel ; (2) the valley of 
Jezreel (Nahr Jalad), running down for 12 miles 
from Jezreel to Bethshean, some 400 feet below sea- 
level. The Plain of Esdraelon is watered by the 
Kishon flowizg to the Mediterranean ; but, as the 
edges are somewhat higher than the centre, it is 
often marshy. It played a great part in the his- 
tory of Palestine (cf. HGHL p. 391 ff.), but has 
no mention in the story of the Gospels. } 

On the other hand, the middle division of Galilee, 
known as Lower Galilee, contains nearly all the 
important sites of the Gospel record. Nazareth, 
Capernaum, Shunem, Nain, Cana, etc., are within 
its borders. It is bounded on the W. by the Plain 
of Ptolemais, on the S. by the Plains of Esdraelon 
and Jezreel, on the E. by the Sea of Galilee (though 
sometimes a part of the country east of the sea 
was considered Galilean), and on the N. by a line 
passing from the N. end of the Sea of Galilee 
through Ramah to the coast. It consists of four 
chains of hills running east and west, intercepted 
by valleys and plains. The hills reach a height of 
about 1200 feet. The southern chain consists of 
the Nazareth hills, with Mt. Tabor; the next 
range contains the Karn Hattin— of Crusading 
fame; the third, the city of Jotapata; while the 
fourth consists of the southern slopes of the moun- 
tains of Upper Galilee. The central plain of ¢/- 
Buttauf is about 500 feet above sea-level, while 
the coast of the Sea of Galilee is nearly 700 feet 
below sea-level. The whole country is well watered 
by streams flowing east or west, and was extremely 
fertile. The: grass of the plains was green, and 

* The identifications in brackets are those of Sir C. W. Wilson 
in Shilleto’s translation of Josephus. 


evergreen oaks grew on the hills. The corn- 
fields gave a plenteous harvest, and pomegranates 
abounded, 

Upper Galilee ranged from the N. boundary of 
Lower Galilee to the Tyrian boundary, which 
seems to have been at the time of Christ just 
south of Kedesh, which according to Josephus was 
a Tyrian fortress on the borders of Galilee (Ant, 
XUI. v. 63 BJ I. xviii. 1, Iv. ii. 3).. It is a land 
of mountains, where the ‘hills run from 2000 to 
4000 feet in height. It too was a fertile land, with 
thick woods, sycamores, olives, vines, and green 
pastures by its waters. 

5. Roads.—‘ Judea was on the road to nowhere ; 
Galilee is covered with roads to everywhere’ (G. 
A. Smith, HGHL p. 425). Roads in the East 
even now are often mere tracks, scarcely recogniz- 
able by the Western. They are repaired for great 
occasions, and soon allowed to fall again into their 
natural condition. Remains of pavements, how- 
ever, show that at the time of Christ the Roman 
genius for road-making had been at work in the 
district of Galilee. Especially was this the case 
on the great high-road, the ‘ Way of the Sea,’ as 
it was called in the Middle Ages (from an inter- 
pretation of Is 9!), which crossed the middle of 
Lower Galilee. The eastern termini of the main 
roads were the two bridges which crossed the 
Jordan, These were (1) the bridge about half-way 
between Merom and the Sea of Galilee, now called 
the ‘ Bridge of Jacob’s Daughters.’ To this came 
the road from Damascus and the intervening 
country. Westward from the river the road ran 
by Safed and Ramah to Ptolemais. From this a 
branch struck off a few miles west of the river, 
passed by Arbela (Jrdid), and rejoined the high- 
road near Ramah. Another branch went south- 
wards to the west coast of the Sea of Galilee at 
Khan Minyeh, and proceeded to Bethshean, where 
it joined the road from (2) the bridge a few miles 
south of the Sea of Galilee, now called the Jisr el- 
Mujamia. Over this bridge came the traffic from 
Arabia and Gilead. From it one road passed 
through Bethshean, the Valley of Jezreel, and the 
Plain of Esdraelon, to the coast of the Mediter- 
ranean, and so on to Egypt; another by Cana and 
Sepphoris to Ptolemais. The main road from the 
shore of the Sea of Galilee to the highlands went 
by the Wady el-Hammam past Arbela, then _be- 
tween Tabor and the Nazareth hills to Esdraelon. 
Along these and many other roads flowed a cease- 
less stream of traffic, and the fulness of their life 
is reflected in the parables of Christ (cf. Hnceyc. 
Bibl. iv. 5191; HGHL p. 430f.). 

6. Ee rit Caiee was a part of the Roman 
Empire ; that is, in the days of Christ it was under 
the emperors Augustus and Tiberius, Roman 
garrisons were in towns all round the country. 
Roman influence was felt everywhere. But the 
mass of the people had little or nothing to do with 
the Roman Empire directly. The direct govern- 
ment of the land was .in the hands of Herod 
Antipas, to whom, with the title of ‘tetrarch,’ it 
was assigned by Augustus after the death of 
Herod. Antipas was 17 years old at his accession 
to power, and established his capital at Sepphoris. 
About the year 22, however, he built a new city on 
the shore of the Sea of Galilee, named it Tiberias 
in honour of the emperor, and made it his capital. 
This city was governed after the Greek model by 
a council of 600, with an Archon and other officers. 
In these two cities was centred the chief legal 
administration of affairs in Galilee during the life 
of Christ. But in Galilee, as elsewhere, the chief 
details of life were regulated by the Jews’ own 
religious laws rather than by ordinary civil enact- 
ments. The chief authority was the Sanhedrin 
(see SANHEDRIN) at Jerusalem, to which appeals 
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could be made when local doctors differed. The 
chief local difficulties were usually satisfied by the 
decisions of local councils (ef. Mt 107), probably 
associated more or less closely with the local syna- 
gogues (see SYNAGOGUE). 

7. People. —Galilee was a populous country. 
‘The cities lie very thick, and the very many 
villages are everywhere so populous from the rich- 
ness of the soil, that the very least of them con- 
tains more than fifteen thousand inhabitants’ (Jos. 
BJ wi. iii. 2). In another place Josephus says 
there were 240 cities and villages in Galilee (Life, 
45), and that many of these had strong walls. 
From each of these to the others must have been a 
network of tracks and roads in addition to the 
main roads (see above), and the land was a scene 
of constant activity. The bracing air of the hills 
and the activity ae everyday life formed a people of 
‘The Galileans are inured to 


This zeal was quickened by 
Jerusalem, which made a greater impression on 
their active minds than on those who were more 
familiar with the life of the Holy City. At any 
apparent insult to their religion they were ready 
to break out in revolt. Before, during, and after 
the life of Jesus, Galilean leaders arose and flew 
to arms in the vain attempt to secure religious 
autonomy. Yet they differed in many respects 
from their Judzan brothers. The very technical 
terms of the market and the details of their religi- 
ous customs varied from those of the South (ef. 
Schiirer, HJP i. i. 4). Their pronunciation of 
the Aramaic language had peculiarities of its own 
(Mt 26%), one of these being the confusion of the 
guttural sounds. Besides, however, the natural 
bodily vigour and mental freshness of these high- 
landers, the most important difference between 
them and the people of Judza lay in the different 
attitude in daily life towards the larger world of the 
Roman Empire and Hellenistic influence. Know- 
ledge of, at any rate spoken, Greek was to them 
a necessity of business, and no attempt could be 
made, as in Jerusalem, to avoid the study of it (ef. 
Moulton, Prolegomena to Gram. of NT Greek, 1906, 
p. 8). Many must have been, like Matthew, in 
Government employ. All were brought into daily 
contact with Greek and Roman modes of life and 
thought. It was to this people of larger experience 
of life and broader ways of thinking that Jesus 
appealed in the greater part of His earthly ministry, 
and from it that He chose the men who were first 
to make His message known to the world. See 
also art. SEA OF GALILEE. 


_ Lirerature.—Artt. ‘Galilee’ in Hastings’ DB, and ‘Galilia’ 
in PRES ; Neubauer, Géog. du Talmud ; Guérin, Galilée ; 
Merrill, Galilee in the Time of Christ; G. A. Smith, HGHL, 
chs. Xx, xxi. G. W. THATCHER. 


GALL (xod, fel).— 


In LXX yor4 represents (1) WNT (Dt 3282, Ps 6921); and (2) 
my) wormwood (Pr 54, La 315), wx and MY) are sometimes 
combined, e.g. Dt 2918 my) WN, LXX by voaH xa} wixple, Vulg. 
fel et amaritudinem ; La 319 wx> 
Vulg. absynthii et fellis. 


It thus appears that xoX} was used of any bitter 
drug, and there is therefore no discrepancy be- 
tween Mt 27% olvoy [dEos is a copyist’s assimilation 
to Ps 6971] werd xodijs weurywévov, and Mk 1523 éowup- 
vituevov olvov, The potion administered to the cru- 
cuarvus (see CRUCIFIXION) was composed of wine 


1 yd, LXX sixplioe xul oan, 
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and a variety of drugs—frankincense, laudanum, 
myrrh, resin, satiron, mastich.* Thus ‘ wine mixed 
with gall’ and ‘myrrhed wine’ are equivalent 
phrases, signifying generally medicated wine (ct. 
Swete, St. Mark, ad loc.). Mt 274 and Ac 8% 
are the only places in the NT where xoAy occurs. 
DAVID SMITH. 
GAMES.—In the Gospels there are none of the 
analogies from athletic contests which are fre- 
quently drawn in the Acts and the Epistles. This 
variety in the range of illustration is traced with- 
out difficulty to the different interests of the 
readers or hearers. The Hebrews, unlike the 
Greeks and Romans, gave little attention to 


games. The climate of their land may help to 
account for this, but the chief reason must be 


found in their view of life, which made it impos- 
sible for them to look upon games with the eye of 
the Greek. Where the Greek had his Isthmian 
games, the Hebrew had his Passover, or other 
solemn festival. The introduction of a gymnasium 
by Jason (2 Mac 47%) was accounted an act of 
disloyalty to the faith of his fathers, and a sur- 
render to Hellenic influences. He was accused of 
neglecting the altar for the palestra. Herod is 
said by Josephus (Ant. Xv. vili. 1) to have insti- 
tuted solemn games in honour of Cesar; but such 
practices never won the approval of the Rabbis, 
or of the nation as a whole. Jesus preached to 
a people who knew little of the games of the 
Greeks, and who had been taught to hate what 
they knew. But in Galilee the children played 
their immemorial games : 


* A wedding or a festival, 
A mourning or a funeral, 


As if his whole vocation 
Yrere endless imitation.’ 
(Worpswortu, Ode on Immortality). 

From such play Jesas drew a description of the 
generation which had listened to John the Baptist 
and Himself (Mt 11%, Lk 7%). Two groups are 
playing in the market-place; the musicians are 
divided from the others. They pipe, but the 
children will not play ; they suggest ‘funerals,’ 
but their comrades sulkily refuse to join. The 
parable is a vivid picture of the fickleness, sulki- 
ness, and self-will of the contemporaries of Jesus. 
It is not necessary to read into the parable a con- 
demnation of those who should have outgrown 
childish things but are still playing at life. The 
‘musicians’ have been likened by some to Jesus 
and John the Baptist, by others to the people (see 
a discussion by Stalker in Eapositor, 4th series, 
vol. vii. p. 29). 

The soldiers probably played with dice when 
they cast lots for the garments of Jesus (Mt 27%) ; 
and they may have been playing a game when 
they said to Jesus, ‘Prophesy unto us, thou 
Christ ; who is he that struck thee ?’ (268). 

_ Jesus did not deal with the problems which arise 
in modern society from the growing importance of 
games in the scheme of life. As far as we know, 
He did not discuss the Rabbinical attitude to the 
Hellenic games ; nor do the Apostolie writers hint 
of dangers to Christian converts from the contests. 
The ethical questions must be decided by an ap- 
peal to the interpretation of life in the Gospels, 
and especially to the estimate given by Jesus of 
the true relations between body and spirit. It is 
clear that to Him the body was not an end in 
itself (Mt 10°), but must become the docile ser- 
vant of the soul (188), even at the cost of severe 
discipline. Games will be approved where they 
give bodily effectiveness, that it may be the 
‘earthly support’ of the endurance of the spirit. 
They will be condemned if they lead to a neglect 
of the serious interests of life (6°), or of the duty 
* Of. Wetstein on Mk 1523, 


GARDEN 


owed to others. The Christian ideal of a. life 
temperate and just does not include a life whose 
first interest is amusement, or one in which ‘ dis- 
traction’ is necessary to prevent ennui (see Dorner, 
Christian Ethics, Eng. tr. p. 458). 

LirERATURE.—Hastings’ ‘DB, art. ‘Games’~ Schiirer, HJP 
Index, s. ‘Games’; Expositor, 1. v. [1877] 257. i ; 

EDWARD SHILLITO. 

GARDEN (xjros).—In its most precise applica- 
tion the term refers to a level piece of ground 
enclosed by a wall or hedge, in which plants, 
shrubs, and trees are cultivated by irrigation. Its 
area, ranging from a small vegetable plot beside 
the house to the dimensions of a farm, is limited 
only by the supply of water. While not exclud- 
ing the idea of garden familiar in the West, its 
meaning in general is often nearer to that of our 
nursery-garden and orchard. In the irrigated 
garden, vines, fig, walnut, pomegranate, lemon, 
and other trees are grown for the sake of orna- 
ment, shade, and fruit. In the Gospels mention is 
made of mint, anise, and cummin (Mt 23%) as the 
cheap and common garden produce that occupied 


the laboured secrupulosity of the scribes and 
Pharisees, to the neglect of more important 


matters. 

The fact of its being artificially and continually 
watered, distinguishes the garden proper from the 
ordinary grain field, the vineyard, and the planta- 
tion of olive or fig trees. The necessity, however, 
of having a protecting wall for fruit trees gives 
also to such an enclosure in a more general sense 
the name and character of a garden. These may 
be resorted to and passed through without objec- 
tion except during summer and autumn, when the 
fruit is ripening. Such may have been the garden 
of Gethsemane, to which Christ retired with His 
disciples (Jn 18'?). In the garden containing the 
tomb in which Christ’s body was laid, Mary’s 
expectation of meeting with the gardener or care- 
taker (Jn 20") at the time of Easter would rather 
point to the more careful cultivation of the irri- 
gated garden. 

To the Oriental the garden is a place of retire- 
ment and rest. Its sound of falling or running 
water is one of the luxuries of life. Its shade 
affords escape from the glare of the sun, and-its 
recognized privacy forbids the introduction at the 
close of the day of disturbing news, exacting 
claims, or perplexing decisions. The voice of 
nature seems to say, ‘I will give you rest.’ It 
has thus become a symbol of Heaven, and supplies 
a common term of immortal hope to the three 
great monotheistic religions, inasmuch as_ the 
Christian ‘Paradise’ is the equivalent of the 
Jewish Gan‘Eden, ‘Garden of Eden,’ and the 
Moslem i/-Gannat, ‘ the Garden.’ 

G. M. MACKIE. 

GARNER.—See BARN. 


GATE.—The gate of a city, like the entrance to a 
tent and the door of a house, was a place of special 
importance, and its original use gave rise to various 
associated meanings. 

1. Military and protective.—As the weakest 
place in a walled city, it was the chief point of 
attack and defence. Its strength was the strength 
of the city (Gn 2217, Jg 58, Ps 247 1275, Is 26, Jer 
142). It had a place of outlook over the entrance, 
from which those approaching could be seen, and 
intimation given as to their admittance. This was 
evidently a development of the watch kept at the 
door of the sheepfold (Jn 10!*). The gates of the 
city were closed at night, hence in the vision of 
the city where there is no night they remain un- 
closed (Rev 21). In the charge to Peter, where 
the gates of Hades are said to be unable to prevail 
against the Church of Christ, the original meaning 
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of defensive strength seems to pass into that of 
aggressive force (Mt 1618), 

2. Judicial and commercial.—The settlement of 
matters affecting contested right, transfer of pro- 
perty and internal administration, were attended 
to at the open space or covered recess behind the 
gate (Gm 23", Dt 257, Ant 5”). The litigant was 
urged to come to terms with the adversary ‘in the 
way’ before the gate was reached, for there the 
Judge sat, and behind him were the officer, the 
prison, and the official exactors (Mt 5%), In 
times of industrial peace, the protective challenge 
became a fiscal inspection, and there the tax- 
collector sat at the receipt of custom (Mt 9°). 

3. Figurative and religious.—While the gates or 
doors of public buildings within the city might be 
lavishly ornamented (Is 5412, Rev 212!; Jos. BJ v. 
Vo0; Vi. ¥.3)s the gate of brass was the standard 
of external protection. The larger and more im- 
portant the city, the more imposing would be its 
public gate. The Oriental name for the Ottoman 

mpire is the High Gate, or Sublime Porte. Christ’s 
allusion to the broad gate that led only to darkness 
and destruction, and the gate that, though narrow, 
conducted into a broad place capable of accom- 
modating visitors from all lands (Mt 7%“, Lk 
13429), was in keeping with His other statements 
as to the startling difference between His Kingdom 
and the Empire conception of the world. 

City gates, as well as those at the entrance to gardens and to 
the open courts around houses, frequently have a small inserted 
door from two to three feet square by which an individual may 
be admitted. It has sometimes been thought that this was 
referred to when Christ spoke of a camel passing through the 
eye of a needle (Mt 1974) ; but there is nothing either in the sense 
of the original words or in Eastern custom to support such a 
supposition. See CAMEL. 

Gates had distinguishing names, indicating the 
localities to which they belonged or into which 
they led (Gn 2817, Neh 3, Ps 9%, Is 381°, Mt 16%), 
or describing some characteristic of the door itself 
(Ac 37). In the prophetic picture of Zion restored 
and comforted, the gates were to be called ‘ Praise,’ 
and those which John saw in the New Jerusalem 
bore on their fronts the names of the ‘twelve 
tribes of the children ‘of Israel’ (Rev 211”). 

For meanings connected more especially with the 
entrance to tents and houses see Door. 

G. M. MACKIE. 

GEHENNA.—The Heb. name Hinnom is gener- 
ally preceded in the OT by the word Ge-, ‘ valley’ 
(Jos 15%*-), thus Gé-hinndém, or ‘ Valley of Hinnom,’ 
whence the NT word yéevva, which is translated in 
both the AV and RV ‘hell’ (Mt 522: 29: 9 105 189 
2315-38 Mk 94-45-47, Lk 125, Ja 3°); from which 
also we obtain the English word Gehenna. His- 
torically, this valley is the traditional site of the 
worship paid to Molech, first by Ahaz (2 Ch 28°), and 
later by Manasseh (33°), who made their children 

ass through the fire; but which was later defiled 
by Josiah (2 K 23"), and thereafter seems to have 
been made the receptacle of the city’s offal; and 
in later Jewish thought became a symbol of the 
supposed place of future punishments (cf, Enoch 
xxvii. 1). The NT use of yéevva is exclusively in 
this figurative sense. Milton also employs it thus 
in his familiar lines : 

Ke innom, Tophet thence, 
ve peg See nee the rage of hell’ (Par. Lost, i. 404). 

Opinions differ as to the identification of the 
valley ; but most authorities, including Robinson, 
Stanley, Buhl, and many others, as well as modern 
Arab tradition, identify it with the valley on the 
W. and S. side of the Holy City, the upper portion 
of which is called in Arabic Wady er-Rababi; the 
lower, Wady Gehennam, or ‘Valley of Hell.’ It is 
a ‘deep and yawning gorge’ (Wilson), and ‘never 
contains water’ (Socin), its descent from its original 
source to Bir Eyyub being approximately 670 ft. 
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At the lower extremity are found numerous rock- 
tombs, for here seems to have been the potter's 
field for the burial of pilgrims, which was pur- 
chased with the ‘30 pieces of silver,’ and known as 
Akeldama, or field of blood (Mt 27*8, Ac 18-19), 
On the other hand, the Arab writer Edrisi of the 
12th cent. A.D., followed by Sir C. Warren in an 
extended and somewhat convincing article on 
‘Hinnom (Valley of)’ in Hastings’ DB, identifies 
it with the Kidron on the E. of Jerusalem, inelud- 
ing also its continuation below the junction of the 
Eastern and Western valleys at Bir Eyyub; the 
whole of the valley in its descent toward the Dead 
Sea being known to the Arabs as Wady en-Ndr, 
‘Valley of Fire.’ Still another identification 1s 
that advocated by Sayce, R. Smith, Birch, and 
others, who locate it between the Temple area 
and the City of David, identifying it with the 
valley known since Josephus’ day as the Tyro- 
peon ; but the first identification is, on the whole, 
the most probable. 

LITERATURE.—Robinson, BRP i. 353, 402ff.; Stanley, SP 
239, 571; Barclay, City of the Great King, 89, 90; Wilson, Re- 
covery of Jerusalem, 6, 19, 307, Lands of the Bible, i. 403 ff. ; 
Tristram, Bible Places, 152, 162; Conder, Handbook to the 
Bible, 329f.; Baedeker-Socin, Pal. 99; Barrows, Sacred Geog. 
and Antiquity, 94-96; Ritter, Geog. of Pal. iv. 164ff.; artt. 
*Gehenna’ and ‘Hinnom (Valley of) in Hastings’ DB; 
‘Hinnom (Valley of)’ in Hneye. Bibl.; Swete, Com. on St. 
Mark, ad 945; Riehm, HWB; Rosenmiiller, Biblisch. Geog. ii. 
156, 164; Smith’s DB, art. ‘Hinnom (Valley of).’ 

GEORGE L. ROBINSON. 

GENEALOGIES OF JESUS CHRIST.—1. There 
is no evidence that any special stress was laid 
upon the Davidic descent of Jesus, either by Him- 
self or in the preaching of the Apostles. It was 
assumed that He was ‘Son of David,’ and the 
title was given to Him as the Messiah ; nor does 
it appear that His claim was ever seriously con- 
tested on the ground that His Davidic descent was 
doubtful. St. Paul in Ro 1° speaks of Christ as 
‘born of the seed of David according to the flesh,’ 
and in 2 Ti 2° he names this descent, along with 
the Resurrection, as one of the salient points of 
the gospel he preached: ‘Remember Jesus Christ, 
risen from the dead, of the seed of David, accord- 
ing to my gospel.’ Similarly in his speech at the 
Pisidian Antioch, as recorded in Ac 137%, he says: 
‘Of this man’s (7.e. David’s) seed hath God accord- 
ing to promise brought unto Israel a Saviour, 
Jesus.’ St. Peter in his speech on the Day of 
Pentecost (Ac 2°) mentions God’s promise to David, 
‘that of the fruit of his loins he would set one 
upon his throne,’ and points to its fulfilment in 
Christ ; but in addressing Cornelius (10°) he 
speaks of Christ as ‘Jesus of Nazareth’; and this 
would seem to imply that the birth at Bethlehem, 
which brought into prominence the claim to 
Davidie descent, did not form part of his ordinary 
missionary preaching. The author of. the Epistle 
to the Hebrews (7) says: ‘It is evident that our 
Lord hath sprung out of Judah.’ In the Seeond 
Gospel blind Bartimeeus (Mk 10*f-, ef. parallels) 
uses the title ‘Son of David’ in addressing Christ, 
and the crowds at the Triumphal Entry into Jeru- 
salem (11, ef. Mt 219 ‘Hosanna to the Son of 
David’) speak of the ‘kingdom that cometh’ as the 
‘kingdom of our father David’; but in a difficult 
passage (12°87, cf. parallels) Jesus appears to raise 
difficulties as to the appropriateness of the current 
application of the title to the Messiah (see Holtz- 
mann, Hdceom.* ad loc.). In the Apocalypse the 
Davidic descent is apparently assumed (Rev 22!) as 
well as the birth from the tribe of Judah (5°) ; but the 
use of the phrase ‘the root of David’ in both pas- 
sages shows that the essential and spiritual priority 
to David was more prominent in the writer's mind 
than the physical descent from him. The evidence 
to be derived from the Fourth Gospel is of a doubt- 
ful character ; in Jn 727 we find traces of the phase 


of Jewish thought according to which the Messiah 
would appear suddenly and his origin would be 
secret : the answer of Jesus implies that the people 
did indeed know His human, but not His spiritual, 
origin. It is clear from 711! 5 that He was re- 
garded by both the crowd and the rulers at Jeru- 
salem as being of Galilean, and therefore presum- 
ably not Davidic, parentage; it is by no means 
certain, and to many it may seem in no way prob- 
able, that the writer, in the interest of a ‘ tragic 
irony’ (see Westcott, Speaker's Commentary on 
7#), refrained from noting the fact of the birth 
at Bethlehem, and the Davidic lineage of Joseph 
or Mary. Jesus’ words in 7% show clearly that 
He did not choose to support His claim by an 
appeal to fleshly parentage; while the words of 
Philip (1% ‘We have found him, of whom Moses 
in the law, and the prophets, did write, Jesus of 
Nazareth, the son of Joseph’), and of the crowd 
at Capernaum (6” ‘Is not this Jesus, the son of 
Joseph, whose father and mother we know ?’), 
left, as they are, without comment by the Evan- 
gelist, suggest that he was unacquainted with the 
story of the birth at Bethlehem, and laid no stress 
on the Davidic descent. 

In all the books thus far mentioned no intima- 
tion is given whether the descent of Jesus is traced 
through Mary or Joseph : this fact must be recog- 
nized, however it is explained. In the Catholic 
Epistles there is no reference, direct or indirect, to 
the tribe or family of the Lord. The First and 
Third Gospels, which (at all events in their present 
form) teach the doctrine of the birth from a virgin, 
also contain formal pedigrees of Joseph, with the 
evident intention of proving that Jesus was the 
heir of David. In this lies the most important 
problem which the genealogies of Jesus present 


‘for solution. 


_2. The general facts in regard to the divergences 
of the two pedigrees of Joseph are well known. 
St. Matthew (1*?") begins with Abraham, and 
traces the line in fourteen generations to David ; 
then through Solomon in fourteen generations to 
Jechoniah at the time of the carrying away to Baby- 
lon: then in fourteen (or thirteen according to our 

resent text) generations through Shealtiel and 

erubbabel to Matthan, Jacob, Joseph, and Jesus. 
Thus he brings the Messiah into relation with all 
who, whether in a literal or a spiritual sense, could 
call Abraham their Father. 

St. Luke (3-88) makes Joseph the son of Heli, 
and grandson of Matthat (by some identified with- 
out any proof with Matthan of Mt 1), and traces 
his descent through Zerubbabel and Shealtiel to 
Nathan the son of David ; then (with only slight 
or textually doubtful divergences from Mt.) back 
to Abraham; but, not stopping there, he carries 
the pedigree back to ‘Adam the son of God,’ thus 
bringing the Son of man into relation with all 
men whom God has created. A more detailed 
examination of the main characteristics of the two 
genealogies will show the fundamental differences 
of conception and treatment that exist between 
them, and prepare us for extracting whatever may 
be of value from the attempts that have been 
made to harmonize them. 

3. St. Matthew's genealogy. — The heading is 
translated in the RV ‘The book of the generation 
(B(BXos yevérews) of Jesus Christ, the son of David, 
the son of Abraham’: in the margin the alterna- 
tive rendering is given ‘the genealogy of Jesus 
Christ.’ Tf, as seems probable, the latter render- 
ing is right, this heading will refer only to the 
pedigree which follows; the phrase Bi8Xos yerérews 
is most likely taken from Gn 5! (atirn 4 BiBXos 
yevécews avOpiruv: cf. 6° afrar dé al yevéces NGe, 
and 10'), where it introduces a list of Adam’s de- 
seendants, and thus practically forms the title of 
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a genealogical table. Zahn (Hindeitung in d. NT?, 
ll. pp. 270 f. and 290) argues without much cogency 
that the phrase could not be applied to a table of 
ancestors, and takes it as a title of the whole book ; 
he is, however, no doubt right in rejecting the 
view that it refers to the narrative of the birth, 

of the birth and infancy. Taken as the title 
the pedigree, it indicates clearly the intention 
the writer—to show that in Jesus, as the heir 
David and of Abraham, were fulfilled the promises 
made to them: the pedigree itself is intended to 
illustrate this, rather than to prove it, and it is 
not easy to avoid the conclusion that it is quite 
artificial, as is indeed implied by the more or less 
arbitrary division into 3 sections containing twice 
seven names apiece. 

Confining our attention for the moment to the 
direct male line, we note that in the first section the 
names are taken from 1 Ch2!, and that if Salmon 
was the younger contemporary of Joshua (as is 
implied by his marriage with Rahab), there are 
only four generations to cover the 300 or 400 years 
between that time and David’s reign. In the 
second section the names are from 1 Ch 318, but 
Joash, Amaziah, and Azariah are omitted be- 
fore Jotham, and Jehoiakim before Jechoniah 
(=Jehoiachin). In the third section only Sheal- 
tiel and Zerubbabel are mentioned in the OT [the 
latter in 1 Ch 3'° is called son of Pedaiah, the 
brother of Shealtiel, but in Hag 1! and numerous 
other passages, he is called son of Shealtiel, or 
Shaltiel, but without any intimation that he was 
of Davidic descent ; it is often assumed that Sheal- 
tiel adopted his nephew]. We have no hint as to 
the source from whence the remaining names were 
drawn. For about 460 years, from David to the 
Captivity, we have 14 names, and know there 
should be 18 ; for about 590 years, from the Cap- 
tivity to Christ, we have, against all reasonable 
probability, only 13 (perhaps originally 14) names. 

We now turn to the notes inserted at different 
points in the pedigree. A very small point may 
perhaps guide us to a true conclusion in regard to 
these. Holtzmann (op. cit. on Mt 1°) points out that 
the articles before Aaveléd roy Baciéa in v.®, and be- 
fore "Iwonp tov dvdpa Mapias in v.}®, are incorrect : 
it seems probable that the compiler of the Gospel 
had a pedigree before him in which each step was 
given in the simple form ‘ Abraham begat Isaac’ 
(ABpadu éeyévynoey tov “Ioadx), and that he added 
notes to this at certain points; in vv.* and '° he 
did not notice that the use of the article became 
incorrect when the notes were added. This original 
document may or may not have ended ‘Joseph 
begat Jesus’ (Twand 52 éyévynoev tov “Ingovv): it 1s 
perhaps the easiest solution of the difficulties of 
this verse to suppose that, if it did sO end, the 
compiler omitted the last step, as in conflict 
with his belief in the Virgin-birth, and added a 
note to the previous step to explain the relation in 
which Jesus stood to Joseph. If in Westcott and 
Hort’s edition of the NT the notes be struck out, 
it will be seen that a perfectly symmetrical pedi- 
gree of Joseph is left. | 

Mr. F. C. Burkitt, in a very important note on 
vv.16-25 (Evangelion da-Mepharreshe, Cambridge, 
1904, vol. ii. pp. 258-266), argues with great force 
that the genealogy is an integral part of St. 
Matthew’s Gospel, and that the compiler himself 
drew itup; but really his arguments apply only to 
the notes inserted in the genealogy. He discusses 
fully the reading in v.", and concludes that we 
cannot look on the reading of the Sinaitic Syriac 
(‘Jacob begat Joseph ; Joseph, to whom was be- 
trothed Mary the Virgin, begat Jesus, who is 
called the Christ’) as containing traces of an 
original text. Zahn (op. cv. i. Pp. 292 f.) thinks 
that the Curetonian Syriac (‘ Jacob begat Joseph, 


to whom was betrothed Mary the Virgin, who 
bore Jesus Christ’) represents the Greek from 
which the Syriac version was made more closely 
than does the Sinaitic. If, therefore, the compiler 
followed a pedigree ready to hand, he did so only 
as far as the step ‘Jacob begat Joseph’; and 
textual criticism will not help us to reconstruct 
the presumed original document beyond that point. 
In the usual text stress is laid on Joseph being the 
husband of Mary, probably to show that, as he 
recognized his wife’s scn as in a legal sense his 
own, Jesus was legally the heir of David. In the 
reading that probably underlies the Ferrar group 
of MSS (‘Jacob begat Joseph, to whom being be- 
trothed the Virgin Mary begat Jesus that is called 
Christ’), and also the Old Latin and Syriac ver- 
sions, this point is missed, and there is little doubt 
that the Received Text is right. 

Added to vv.° and ! are notes which mark im- 
portant turning-points in the history of the family : 
with David it attained to royal standing, which it 
lost under Jechoniah at the Captivity. In v.? the 
addition of ‘and his brethren’ to the name Judah 
marks the beginning of the tribe, in that Judah is 
chosen from among his brethren as founder of the 
royal tribe. The addition of Zerah to Perez in v.? 
marks the division of the tribe, and it is interesting 
to notice that we tind an allusion to: the house of 
Perez in Ru 4”; perhaps, too, the compiler may 
have had in mind the strange story of Gn 387, 
around which some Rabbinic lore may have clus- 
tered. The addition of ‘and his brethren’ to the 
name Jechoniah is more puzzling. Zahn (op. cit. 
p. 273) thinks it is meant to mark the fact that 
till then the fortunes of the Davidic house centred 
in the reigning monarch, who was heir of all the pro- 
mises, but that from that time onward a number 
of Davidic families existed, any one of which might 
be destined to receive the inheritance. Thus it 
would mark the change from the reigning family 
of the second section to a family of royal descent in 
the third section. But it is not clear from the OT 
that Jechoniah (=Jehoiachin) had any brothers, 
for the text of 1 Ch 3! seems suspicious. Accord- 
ing to 2 Ch 36 his successor Zedekiah was his 
brother, according to 2 K 24" his father’s brother. 
Possibly there has been some confusion with 
Jehoiakim, who had three brothers (including a 
Zedekiah) according to 1 Ch 3%; more probably 
the compiler has added the note, for the purpose 
indicated by Zahn, without regard for strict genea- 
logical data. ‘ 

The four notes not yet referred to are of special 
interest, naming four of the ancestresses of Solo- 
mon. The selection of these names was evidently 
made with a purpose ; it seems as if the compiler 
wished to show that in the pedigree of the greatest 
of Jewish kings could be found instances of the 
breach of laws usually considered most binding. 
Tamar became a mother through incestuous inter- 
course with her father-in-law; Rahab was a har- 
lot ; Ruth was a Moabitess, and according to the 
Deuteronomic law (Dt 23%, ef. Neh 13!) no Moabite 
was ever to enter into the congregation ; Bath- 
sheba was an adulteress. Some have thought that 
these references to acknowledged breaches of mo- 
rality in the pedigree of David’s first great son 
form some kind of answer to the charges of immo- 
rality brought by the Jews against the Virgin: the 
argument would be that, if they did not reject 
Solomon in spite of acknowledged moral blots in 
his ancestry, they ought not to reject Jesus be- 
cause of unfounded scandal. But this explanation 
is obviously unsatisfactory ; there is no real force 
in such an argument, even supposing it to be 
worked out and not merely vaguely indicated ; 
and all must feel that the compiler would have 
shrunk from drawing a parallel between the 
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Mother of Jesus and notoriously sinful women ; 
also the reference to Ruth remains unexplained, 
as she was guilty of no immorality. Burkitt (op. 
cit. vol. ii. p. 260) suggests a different explanation, 
that these four women are thrust upon our notice 
‘as if to prepare us for still greater irregularity in 
the last stage.’ But again a comparison between 
the Virgin-birth and incestuous or adulterous in- 
tercourse can hardly have been possible for the 
compiler. me : 

The simplest explanation is probably the right 
one: the God about whom Jesus taught had shown 
Himself ready, in the history of the royal family, 
to accept strangers and sinners. In the case of 
Ruth this is fully satisfactory ; and the conduct of 
the other three women is represented in Scripture 
as justified or pardoned. Judah was obliged to 
say of Tamar, ‘She is more righteous than I’ (Gn 
38°) ; the remembrance of Rahab’s former life was 
blotted out by her subsequent faith (Ja 2”, He 
11°1); there is no intimation in Scripture that 
Bathsheba was morally responsible for the sin into 
which she was forced by a powerful king, and cer- 
tainly the birth of Solomon is not represented as 
in any way displeasing to God, but rather the 
contrary (see 2S 12%, where Nathan named the 
child ‘ Jedidiah [‘ Beloved of Jah’] for the Lord’s 
sake’; cf. the prophecy of 7%), Probably the 
thought uppermost in the mind of the compiler 
would be God’s acceptance of these women, and 
not their sin. 

In regard to Rahab, there is no evidence for her 
marriage with Salmon, nor is anything known 
that would be likely to have suggested the idea : 
it would seem that the compiler was determined 
to introduce the name, and therefore, without evi- 
dence and against all chronological probability, 
made her the wife of the father of Boaz. 

This examination compels us to conclude that 
the genealogy is essentially and intentionally arti- 
ficial ; the word ‘ begat’ (éyévvncev) is not intended 
necessarily to imply physical birth, but merely 
marks the descent; the compiler was more in- 
terested in the throne-succession than the actual 
lineage, and used his material to illustrate and 
enforce his main proposition that Jesus Christ was 
the son of David and of Abraham, and he joined 
to the bare pedigree a sort of running commentary 
of notes. 

Codex Bezz in Lk 3 gives a pedigree in the Lukan form, but 
the names from Joseph to David are taken from Mt.; the names 
Jehoiakim and Eliakim are inserted between Jechoniah and 
Josiah as if they referred to two different persons, instead of 
being two names for the same man; and also Amaziah, Joash, 
and Ahaziah between Uzziah and Joram (see Resch, 7'U x. 5, 
pp. 182-201, and Grefe in SK, 1898, 1). 

4. St. Luke's genealogy.—The descent of Joseph 
is traced through Nathan the son of David. It is 
possible that the family is referred to in Zee 12”, 
where ‘the family of the house of Nathan’ is 
distinguished from ‘the family of the house of 
David,’ the latter phrase perhaps meaning the 
royal line. The rejection of the descent through 
Jechoniah may have been due to the influence of 
the prophecy of Jeremiah (22°); ‘Thus saith the 
Lord, Write ye this man childless, a man that 
shall not prosper in his days: for no man of his 
seed shall prosper, sitting upon the throne of David, 
and ruling any more in Judah’; but there is no 
apparent reason why the line of Nathan should be 
selected, unless St. Luke had evidence of the fact 
before him; and, in the case of a writer who so 
evidently based his work upon the results of care- 
ful research, it is only fair, and therefore scientific, 
to assume that he had such evidence. The agree- 
ment with St. Matthew’s genealogy in the names 
Zerubbabel and Shealtiel has not been satisfac- 
torily explained ; it is, of course, open to any one to 
assume, without the possibility of either proof or 


refutation, that Jechoniah was actually childless, 
and adopted Shealtiel, a descendant of Nathan ; 
but even so the further divergence in the descent 
from Zerubbabel remains as difficult as ever, for 
the pedigrees disagree with each other, and with 
the names given in 1Ch 3, The number of 
derivatives of the name Nathan, and the repetition 
of the names Melchi, Joseph, and Jesus in the 
Lukan pedigree, can be taken equally well to prove 
its genuineness or the ingenuity of its compiler. 
Apart from small variations of little interest, there 
is nothing to notice in the names from David to 
Adam, except the insertion in_v.* of a second 
Canaan in agreement with the LXX of Gn 10*. 

5. Historical value of the two genealogies.— 
From what has been said above, it appears that St. 
Matthew (or the compiler of the First Gospel in its 
present form) did not aim at historical accuracy ; 
but from what we know of St. Luke’s methods it 
may be assumed that he would not have inserted 
matter in his Gospel unless he had had satisfactory 
evidence of its genuineness and historical accuracy, 
and we have seen that the character of the list of 
names he gives, from David to Joseph, agrees well 
with this view. Attempts to harmonize the two 
genealogies have not been successful, and it is only 
necessary to indicate the general lines they have 
followed, and to collect such pieces of evidence as 
may throw light on the possible transmission of 
the pedigree. } 

The question was first discussed by Julius Afri- 
canus, who flourished early in the 3rd cent. after 
Christ, in a letter addressed to an unknown corre- 
spondent Aristides, of which a considerable portion 
has been preserved by Euseb. HE i. 7 (cf. Routh, 
Relig. Sacre, vol. ii. p. 228 ff.). In his text of St. 
Luke the names Matthat and Levi were evidently 
left out, so that he regarded Melchi as grandfather 
of Joseph. He supposed that Matthan, a descendant 
of Solomon, married a woman named, according to 
tradition, Estha, by whom he had a son Jacob. 
On Matthan’s death, Melchi, a descendant of 
Nathan, married his widow, who bore him a son 
Heli. Heli died without children, and Jacob, in 
accordance with the levirate law, raised up seed ta 
his brother, and begat Joseph. Thus Joseph was 
physically son of Jacob, legally of Heli. The difti- 
culties of this theory are sufhciently discussed by 
Dr. B. W. Bacon in Hastings’ DB, art. ‘Genealogy 
of Jesus Christ.’ The various modifications of 
this theory that have been proposed (see, @.g., 
Farrar’s St. Luke in the Cambridge Bible for 
Schools, Exeursus II.) in no way increase its prob- 
ability, and practically no evidence can be adduced 
in support of it. Eusebius does indeed speak of a 
narrative (icropfa) which Africanus had received 
by tradition (HE i. 7; ef. vi. 31); Africanus, how- 
ever, does not assert this in the fragments pre- 
served, and himself admits that the conjecture 
1s unsupported by evidence (ef Kal wh éupudprupds 
€ort), but claims that it is worthy of acceptance 
till a better or truer one is proposed. 

Africanus does, however, mention people called 
‘Desposyni’ on account of their kinship with the 
Saviour, and applies to them the epithet ‘the 
before-mentioned,’ so that in those parts of the 
letter that are now lost he may have specified more 
exactly how far his conjecture rested on evidence 
traditionally derived from them. After giving a 
very improbable story about the destruction of the 
public genealogical records of the Jews by. Herod 
Antipas, he says that many people reconstructed 
their genealogies from memory or private sources, 
among whom were the Desposyni of Nazareth and 
Cochaba; probably, therefore, he derived from them 
the information that Joseph’s grandmother was 
called Estha. The main interest of this state- 
ment is that, in spite of its being somewhat dis- 
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credited by its context, it suggests a source from 

which St. Luke might possibly have obtained the 

pedigree he gives; we may well suppose that he 
pursued his investigations in Palestine during St. 
aul’s imprisonment at Cresarea. 

Hegesippus (quoted by Euseb. HE iii. 19, 20, and 
32; see Routh, Relig. Sacre, vol. i. p. 212 tt.) sup- 
ports the statement of Africanus in reference to 
the Desposyni, though that term is not found in 
the fragments of his writings that are preserved : 
he states that when Domitian gave orders to kill 
those who were of David's race, certain heretics 
gave information against two grandsons of Judas 
the Lord’s brother according to the flesh, as being 
of David’s race and akin to Christ ; Domitian, on 
finding out that they were ordinary peasants, and 
that the kingdom they expected was not of this 
world, released them, and issued an edict stopping 
the persecution of the Church ; they took leading 
positions in the Church, and lived till the time of 
Trajan. He also relates that a similar accusation 
was brought against Symeon son of Clopas, ‘the 
Lord’s uncle,’ who, in consequence, suffered martyr- 
dom at the age of one hundred and twenty. “It 
would appear, therefore, that nothing was known 
of any who claimed kinship with Jesus after the 
time of Trajan, so that the statement of Africanus 
probably rests, at the best, on mere tradition, and 
it is not wise to build much on it. The statement 
of Africanus about the destruction of genealogical 
records by Herod is most improbable, and tends to 
discredit his whole story ; Josephus (c. Ap. i. 7 and 
Vita, 1) speaks of the preservation of the genea- 
logies of priestly families in public records in the 
Temple, but there is no certain evidence that those 
of other families were similarly preserved. 

The expedient of supposing levirate marriages 
and adoptions is not cuts improbable, but fails to 
explain why the descent of Jesus is traced through 
Joseph. Burkitt (/.c.) is probably quite justified in 
saying that the compiler of the First Gospel was 
perfectly aware that the word ‘ begat’ (éyévyjcev) 
was not literally true in the pedigree he gives, 
and that he would have felt no incongruity be- 
tween the physical reality of the Virgin-birth and 
the legal descent from David through Joseph. 
But this reasoning can hardly be applied to the 
Third Gospel ; the Virgin-birth is certainly not in- 
sisted on in it in the same way as in the First; the 
phrase ‘thy father and I’ in 2* (cf. 2-41) seems 
almost incompatible with the belief, and there is 
some reason for thinking, on textual grounds, that 
the original text has in places been altered; the 
words ‘as was supposed’ might easily have been 
inserted in 3%, although the variations of reading 
afford little or no evidence in favour of this sup- 
position ; aboye all, there is no reason to suppose 
that the writer had, or was likely to have, in mind 
the legal relation to Jesus in which Joseph, as 
husband of Mary, might be considered to stand. 
If, therefore, the suggestion first made by Annius 
of Viterbo in the 15th cent., and since adopted 
by many eminent theologians, that St. Luke gives 
the genealogy of Mary, could be accepted, it would 
have important results. It is a matter on which 
argument is hardly possible, the ony. point being 
whether any unprejudiced person could understand 
the words in 3% to mean ‘ being (as was supposed, 
son of Joseph, but really) grandson of Heli’—Heli 
being taken, without a shred of evidence, to have 
been the father of Mary. A passage has, indeed, 
been quoted from the Talmud (Jerus. Chag. 776) 
to prove that Mary was called ‘daughter of Eli’; 
but this has been shown to be a mistake by G. A. 
Cooke, Expos., Oct. 1895, pp. 316 ff. In the Prot- 
evangelium Jacobi her papal are called Joachim 
and Anna. The early Fathers generally assumed 
that Mary was of the same family as Joseph, and 
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that her descent was involved in his; see, for in- 
stance, Euseb, HE i. 7 ad fin. and Qu. ad Steph. 
ii. 2 (Migne, iv. col. 881 f.), where reasons are sug- 
gested why Mary’s genealogy was not given ; this 
view is based on a mistaken interpretation of Nu 
368, as if all women were commanded to marry in 
their own families, whereas the regulation applied 
only to heiresses. Proof of the Davidie descent of 
Mary can be obtained from the NT only by assum- 
ing the truth of the doctrine of the Virgin-birth ; 
it was no doubt on this ground that Justin Martyr 
(Apol. i. 32") inferred that Mary was of the tribe 
of Judah (ef. Protev. Jacobi, 10, where she is said 
to be of the tribe of David). St. Matthew (12°) 
and St. Luke (1°7 24) assert the Davidic descent of 
Joseph, but not that of Mary; contrast Lk 15, 
where Elisabeth is said to be of the daughters of 
Aaron. Sanday-Headlam on Ro 1? point out that 
in Test. XJI Patriarch. we find the theory of a 
double descent from Levi and from Judah (Sym. 7 
and Gad 8), and they remark that this is no doubt 
an inference from the relationship of Mary to 
Elisabeth (Lk 1°), 

We must conclude, therefore, that we have two 
independent attempts to establish the Davidic 
descent of Joseph, and that they can be harmonized 
only by suppositions which are incapable of proof 
and hardly probable. 


LITERATURE.—This is sufficiently indicated in the body of the 
article. P. M. BARNARD. 


GENERATION.—A word of several meanings 
employed to render two different words in OT and 
fourin NT. All are, however, related in thought, 
and all have a close connexion with the Gospels 
and Jewish thought in the time of Christ. 


1. In OT ‘generation’ is used to render (1) the Heb. 717 or 
7. 75, connected with Assyr. daru, ‘to endure,’ means 
primarily a period of time. This meaning has survived in OT 
chiefly in poetry, and in the phrases 17) 15 Ps 4518 617, 74 a 
Ex 315, 0°" 735 Is 519, Ps 725, and such like, to indicate time 
stretching away into the past (Is 519), or (more generally) into 
the future (Ps 3311 4912). It may refer both to past and future 
(14513), and is thus parallel to 0?) (see ETERNITY). 

Originally 77 must have meant the period defined by the life 
of a man or of a family (Job 4216). Hence by a loose usage it 
comes to mean the people living in that period (Gn 71, Ex 16, 
Dt 214, Ec 14, Is 538 ete. etc. ; cf. the modern use of the word 
‘age’). So also it may be used of a class of men living contem- 


poraneously and possessing certain characteristics (Dt 325, 
Pr 3011. 12. 13. 14), 


(2) The other word in OT (rendered always plural ‘ genera- 
tions’) is niadin. Here the root-idea is ‘birth,’ ‘descent,’ 
‘offspring,’ from 75» ‘to bring forth.’ Hence it is used of 
genealogies (Gn 51 69 101 1110.27, Ru 418 etc.), of divisions by 
families, etc. (Nu 129. 22.24 etc.), It is even used of the creation 
of the world (Gn 24 lit. ‘the begettings of the heaven and the 
earth’). 

2. Of the four words rendered ‘ generation’ in 
NT two are unimportant so far as the Gospels are 
concerned. (1) In 1 P 2° ‘a chosen generation,’ 
yévos éxexrév, should be rendered as in RV, ‘an 
elect race.’ (2) In Mt 1' the rendering should be 
‘the book of the origin of Jesus Christ,’ using the 
word yéveois in its widest sense. The meaning in 
Mt 18, Lk 14 is slightly different, and is best ex- 
pressed by ‘birth’ (EV). (3) The most important 
word used in the Gospels is yeved, meaning () 
‘race,’ ‘offspring,’ ‘ descent >; (6) the people of 
any given period ; (c) a period loosely defined by 
the life of a man or of a family ; (d) in such phrases 
as els yeveds yeveav (Lk 1°°) it is used, apparently as 
the equivalent of 07 75, to ee indefinite time, 
generally in the future. Cf. the expression in Eph 
321 els mdcas Tas yeveas TOD alGvos Tay alwywr, which, 
however, is considered by Dalman (Words of Jesus, 
p. 165, Eng. tr.) as referring to all the generations 
of ‘the current age’ of ‘the world period.’ But 
the phrase seems rather to be the strongest 
Beminle way of expressing ‘for ever.’ That 
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yeved (rendered ‘ generation ’) does express ‘the 
current age’ of ‘the world period’ is obvious in 
the Gospels (Lk 168, Mt 24%, and less clearly Mt 
23°) ; also the people of that age (Mt 12° 16°, 
Mk 82, Lk 11”). In the sense of (c) ib is found 
only in Mt 17 and apparently never in its original 
sense (a). (4) This last is expressed by quite a 
different word, viz. yévvnua. In Mt ciel es 23%, 
Lk 37, AV has the phrase ‘ generation of vipers. 
The Greek is yevyquara éxidvGv, which RV renders 
‘ offspring of vipers.’ The rendering of AV is due 
to Tindale (see Hastings’ DB ii. 142). Elsewhere 
the word occurs as yévnua (Mt 26, Lk 2218, 2 Co 
91°), rendered ‘ fruit.’ G. GORDON STOTT. 


GENNESARET, LAKE OF.—See SEA OF GALI- 
LEE. 


GENNESARET, LAND OF.—Thither Jesus and 
His disciples repaired after the feeding of the 5000 
(Mt 1422, Mk 6”). This miracle probably took 
place on the N.E. shore of the Sea of Galilee. 
When evening came, the Synoptists tell us, His 
disciples entered into a boat, and crossing over the 
sea, came to the land, unto Gennesaret, éml ri yiv 
els Vevynoapér (Mt 144, Mk 6%). 

4. Name.—The ‘Land of Gennesar, ov Gennesa- 
ret,’ is mentioned but twice in the Bible (Mt 14”, 
Mk 6%). The name ‘Gennesaret,’ however, occurs 
elsewhere: once as the name of the Lake, zapa 
Thy Nluvnv Vevynoapér (Lk 51), once in 1 Mac 11% 
7d Udwp tov Tevynodp, and is frequently found in 
Josephus, who uses both Néurn Tevynoapiris (Ant. 
XVIII. ii. 1) and Aluyyn Tevynodp (BJ 1. x. 7); in the 
Targums, 70°33, 70932, 1033, and 70323; and in Pliny’s 
writings, Gennesara (v. 15). The name of the Lake 
was derived from that of the Plain, and that in turn 
from the name of a city supposed by the Jews to 
have been situated on the W. shore of the Sea of 
Galilee ; that portion of the plain bordering on 
Mejdel being called Ard el-Mejdel. On the deriva- 
tion of the word Gennesaret, see art. SEA OF 
GALILEE. 

2. Sitwation.—It is usually identified with the 
little plain situated on the western coast of the 
Sea of Galilee, and known to the Arabs as el- 
Ghuweir, ‘little Ghor or hollow.’ This identifica- 
tion is as good as certain. The description of it 
as given by Josephus can apply to no other. 
Several years ago an attempt was made by Thrupp 
and Tregelles (in the Journal of Classical and 
Sacred Philology, ii. 290-308) to identify it with 
the plain of e/-Batihah, on the N.E. shore of the 
Lake, but without success (cf. Stanley’s ‘Note’ in 
refutation, SP 455). F 

3. Size.—Shut in by the hilly promontory of 
Ithan Minyeh on the N. and the still more promi- 
nent hills by Magdala on the S., and extending 
westward from the Lake only to the base of the 
rugged uplands of Galilee, its total area is exceed- 
ingly small. Its approximate measurements are 
about 3 miles long from N. to 8. by 1} broad from 
E. to W. Stanley’s measurements are wide of the 
mark when he says that the plain is 6 or 7 miles 
long by 5 miles broad (SP 442); and even G. A. 
Smith exaggerates when he describes it as ‘four 
miles broad’ (HGHTL 443). Josephus’ measure- 
ments are more nearly correct, viz. 30 x 20 stadia; 
though in fact it is a little longer than 30 and not 
quite so broad as 20. In form it is somewhat 
crescent-shaped or semi-elliptical. Its surface is 
comparatively level. Its altitude, like that of the 
Sea of Galilee, is over 650 feet below the level 
of the Mediterranean. 

- Josephus’ description of the Land of Gennes- 
aret,— 


“Its nature is wonderful as well as its beauty : its soil is so 
fruitful that all sorts of trees can grow upon it, and the inhabit- 


ants accordingly plant all sorts of trees there ; for the temper 
of the air is so well mixed that it agrees very well with these 
several sorts; particularly walnuts, which require the coldest 
air, flourish there in vast plenty ; there are palm trees also, 
which grow best in hot air; fig trees also and olives grow near 
them, which yet require an air that is more temperate. One 
may call the place the ambition of nature, where it forces those 
plants that are naturally enemies to one another to agree to- 
cether. It isa happy contention of the seasons, as if every one 
of them laid claim to this country; for it not only nourishes 
different sorts of autumnal fruit beyond men’s expectation, but 
preserves them a great while ; it supplies men with the prin- 
cipal fruits, with grapes and figs continually, during ten months 
of the year, and with other fruits as they become ripe through 
the whole year ; for besides the good temperature of the air, 
it is also watered from a most copious fountain. The people of 
the country call it Capharnaum. Some have thought it to bea 
vein of the Nile, because it produces the coracin fish as well as 
that lake does which is near to Alexandria. The length of this 
country extends itself along the banks of this lake that bears 
the same name for thirty furlongs, and is in breadth twenty. 
And this is the nature of that place’ (BJ m1. x. 8). 


This classical passage from Josephus, though 
probably coloured to some extent, gives substanti- 
ally the truth about the Plain as it must have been 
in the time of Christ, and for this reason it is of 
the utmost importance. Jewish Rabbins of early 
times corroborate his descziption. They describe 
it as possessing both ‘gardens and paradises’; as 
one of the garden spots of the world; as irrigated 
and cultivated so that no portion of it was barren ; 
and as being dotted over thickly with towns and 
villages. Indeed, ruins of villages have been found 
at three or four different localities in the Plain, 
viz. at the opening of Wady el-Hamam, at ‘Ain el- 
Mudauwarah, south of ‘Ain et-7Jin, and on the N. 
side of Wady er-Rubudiyeh. 

5. Its condition to-day.— Josephus’ account is 
especially interesting because of the contrast be- 
tween its condition then and now. Then, it wasa 
most charming spot—‘the unparalleled garden of 
God,’ as a certain Rabbi calls it; and ‘the gem of 
Palestine,’ as Merrill speaks of it (Galilee in the 
Time of Christ, 33): now, it is, as Thomson says, 
‘pre-eminently fruitful in thorns,’ a veritable 
thicket of oleanders and nubk trees, of gigantic 
thistles and brambles. And yet even now one 
finds proofs of its former luxuriance in the wealth 
of its wild flowers, the heavy-headed wheat and 
barley growing here and there, and in the stont- 
ness of the thorns and thistles almost everywhere. 

(1) The soi/ is wonderfully rich, like that of the 
Delta in Egypt. It consists of basaltic loam 
formed by the mingling of decomposed basalt with 
the alluvium of the lake. All travellers—Seetzen, 
von Schubert, Ritter, Burekhardt, Robinson, 
Wilson, and Thomson—praise the fertility of this 
Plain, and all except Stanley (cf. SP 451) lament 
its present desolate and uncultivated condition. 
The latter erroneously describes it as ‘cultivated 
everywhere.’ Only near Magdala are there signs 
of marsh. 

(2) Fountains and streams supply it with water 
in copious abundance. Three winter torfents rush 
down from the hill country lying to the west, and 
bring with them abundance of water for the greater 
portion of the year. (a) One is known as the 
Wady el-Hamam, or the ‘Valley of Pigeons,’ a 
deep gorge bounded by almost perpendicular cliffs 
over one thousand feet in height, which enters the 
Plain from the S.W. This is a tremendous ravine, 
and from Josephus’ day has been known as the 
ravine of the ‘Robber Caves’—the chosen resort 
of brigands in former days. Thomson describes 
it in two connexions, as ‘a great chasm’ and as a 
‘profound gorge’ (Land and the Book, ii. 395- 
397), and as leading up to a fort or castle known 
as Kalat ibn Madan, and still on to the village of 
Hattin. Down this valley are poured large 
volumes of water, and down through this same 
ravine, as through a funnel, rush sudden blasts of 
wind, which break upon the Lake. The ruins of 
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Irbid, the Arbela of Josephus and 1 Mac 92, are 
not far tothe south. (5) Another torrent, entering 
the Plain from the W., is that known as Wad Yy er- 
Rubudiyeh. This is the largest, and yields the 
most plentiful supply of water furnished to the 
Plain. It is used to irrigate the Plain both N. 
and §., furnishing nearly three times the volume 
of water supplied by ‘Ain el-Mudauwarah. (c) A 
third torrent enters the Plain from the N.W. It 
is called Wady el-Amud. Like Wady el-Hamam, 
it 1s a deep ravine, and scarcely less striking be- 
cause of its narrowness. Its waters take their 
rise in the Jarmuk, the highest mountain in Gali- 
lee. For the greater part of its course it is called 
Wady el-Leimum. It is only a winter torrent. 
According to Thomson, all of these streams which 
enter the Plain disappear in summer before they 
reach the Lake. ‘ 

Besides these waters which drain the region of 
Galilee immediately west of the Plain of Gennesa- 
ret, there are certain fountains in the Plain itself 
whose waters were used for irrigation : (a) “Ain el- 
_Mudauwarah, or ‘Round Fountain,’ situated a 
little over a mile N.W. of Magdala, is the largest 
and most important. It is enclosed by a circular 
wall of hewn stones, 32 yards in diameter, sur- 
rounded by thick trees and brushwood, so that 
access is difficult; but it yields a copious stream 
of clear water, which flows across the Plain to the 
Lake, irrigating right and left. The pool itself 
contains two to three feet of water and certain 
fish. Ebrard (SA, 1867, pp. 723-747) identified it 
with the fountain of Cu pearianin mentioned by 
Josephus, but this has been shown to be highly 
improbable. Two other fountains assist in water- 
ing the southern end of the Plain : ‘Ain ed-Bareideh, 
or ‘Cold Spring,’ also known as ‘Ain el-Fuliyeh, or 
‘Fountain of the Bean’; and ‘Ain es-Serar, some- 
what further to the S.W. (8) ‘Ain et-Tin, or 
‘Fountain of the Fig Tree,’ is another large and 
important spring. It is situated on the northern 
edge of the Plain, and bursts forth from under the 
elifis of Khan Minyeh. Unfortunately, it is too 
close to the shore of the Lake to be used exten- 
sively for irrigating purposes. The stream which 
issues from it is choked with a jungle of oleanders 
and papyrus. Robinson identifies this fountain 
with the spring of Capharnaum of Josephus. (7) 
“Ain et-Tabigha, or ‘ Fountain of the Ruined Mill,’ 
formerly supposed to be the scene of the miracle 
of the feeding of the 5000 (Mk 6-44), ds another 
farge spring of water—according to Tristram, the 
largest in Galilee, and about one-half as large as 
the fountain at Cesarea Philippi. It is not situ- 
ated in the Plain, but considerably N.E., about 
half-way between Khan Minyeh and Tell Hum, 
the two rival sites of Capernaum ; but its waters 
were formerly conducted by a channel cut in the 
rock around the promontory on which Khan Min- 
yeh is situated, and made to irrigate the N. end 
of the Plain of Gennesaret. This aqueduct was 
discovered first by Sir Chas. Wilson, and since 
then the fountain has been generally considered 
to be the spring of Capharnaum of Josephus (cf. 
Thomson, Land and Book, ii. 429). rey. 

(3) Products. —With all these resources of irri- 
gation, it is not surprising that the Plain of 
Gennesaret should be described by the Rabbins as 
the ‘Garden of God,’ or that its superior and 
delicious fruits ‘were not allowed at the feasts in 
Jerusalem lest some might attend primarily to 
enjoy these fruits’ (Bab. Pesachim, 8b ; Neubauer, 
Géog. du Talmud, 45f.). But to-day, though its 
grapes, figs, olives, and walnuts have vanished, 
there are to be seen wild figs, oleanders, nubk trees, 
dwarf palms, papyrus plants, tall prickly cen- 
taureas ; in summer, magnificent lilac-coloured con- 
volvuli hanging in long festoons of blossom from 
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the prickly shrubs ; wild flowers of countless variety 
—tulips, anemones, irises ; rice, Wheat, the best and 
earliest melons and cucumbers in Palestine, sedges 
and rushes by the Lake ; also thorns and thistles, 
especially in the central portion; in short, a 
tangle of luxuriant vegetation—a lovely floral 
carpet in February, a wilderness of thorns in 
summer. For here, indeed, Nature has lavished 
her glory in tropical profusion. 

(4) Roads.—Two paths cross the Plain from S. 
to N.—the chief one leading from Magdala to 
Khan Minyeh in a direct course, and skirting the 
Lake shore within a few hundred feet; the other 
following the base of the hills along its western 
side, and striking over the hills northwards. One 
of the best views obtainable of the Plain is from 
the top of the ridge above Magdala. 

(5) Inhabitants. —The Plain is without settled 
inhabitants to-day. The Ghawarineh Arabs, more 
especially a certain tribe named es-Senekiyeh, 
roam over it, using it as.winter pasture land. 
Wilson recounts that gipsies from India have 
been known to sojourn there with their tents and 
flocks (p. 138). As a rule, solitude reigns except 
near the village of Magdala and at Khan Minyeh. 

(6) Health.—Fevers are still prevalent in this 
region as in the days of our Lord, when, not far 
distant, at least, Peter’s wife’s mother lay sick (Lk 
45). Thomson speaks of ‘the heat and malarial 
influences of the Plain.’ This probably accounts 
in part for its present desolation, though under 
the Turk it has fared but little worse than other 
portions of the Empire. 

Such is the land of Gennesaret, on the immediate 
edge of which lay Capernaum, and over whose 
‘Eden-like landscape’ the feet of our blessed Lord 
so often trod as He went about preaching from 
village to village, healing the sick and raising to 
life the dead. One can almost see Him, in fancy, 
pushing out in a little boat along the embayed and 
shell-covered shore, followed to the water’s edge 
by the multitudes who pressed upon Him daily 
from populous Gennesaret, and hear Him speaking 
to them, as they sit upon the shore, concerning 
the gospel of the Kingdom, drawing illustrations 
from the sower, who, going forth to sow, allows 
some seeds to fall by the wayside, others on stony 
places, still others where they are choked by thorns ; 
and then, when He became weary, retiring to the 
mountains for rest and spiritual refreshment in 
prayer, only to return again and repeat His mess- 
age of goodwill and comfort; until, finally, when 
the great tragedy on Calvary is ended and He is 
risen from the tomb, He reappears to those same 
disciples, who meanwhile have returned to their 
nets. Surely no other spot of like size can aan hs 
be of equal interest, to the Christian who loves to 
trace the footprints of His Master’s earthly career, 
with what has justly been called ‘the most sacred 
region of the Lake,’ ‘the gem of Palestine.’ 
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GENTILES.—In AV of the Gospels, ‘Gentiles’ 
and ‘nations’ are the translations of én, RV 
agreeing with the rendering of AV in every place 
of the word’s occurrence. In Mt 67 (é@x«ol) and 
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1817 (e6v.xds) AV has ‘ heathen’ and ‘a heathen man’ 
respectively; RV ‘Gentiles’ and ‘the Gentile. 
In Mt 5%7, where AV has reAGvau, ‘ publicans, RV 
with the reading ¢@vxol has ‘Gentiles.’ “EAAqves, 
occurring in John only, is rendered ‘Greeks’ in 
122 RV and AV; in7® RV has ‘ Greeks,’ AV ‘ Gen- 
tiles,’ with, however, ‘Greeks’ in the margin. 
‘EdAnvis (Mk 725) is translated ‘a Greek’ in both 
versions, but AV has ‘Gentile’ in the margin. 
The very wide diffusion of the Greek language 
after the conquests of Alexander the Great was 
the reason that in our Lord’s day ‘Greek’ was 
often used as an equivalent for ‘Gentile.’ See 
GREEKS. The word ‘Gentiles,’ from the Lat. 
gentilis (adjective of gens, pl. gentes, ‘a race,’ 
‘people,’ or ‘nation’), is used in the Vulgate to 


render the Heb. 0°13 and the Gr. é@vy, and has thus | 


passed into English. ; 

For a full discussion of the term ‘Gentiles,’ 
reference must be made to the Bible Dictionaries. 
It is only necessary here to allude to the origin 
and use of the expression in the OT. Just as €6vos 
in the Gospels, as a rule (for an exception see Mt 
2143), means the Jewish nation, and évy the 
nations other than Jewish, so in the OT °\a (got), as 
a rule (for an exception see Ly 20°), stands for the 
former and the pl. p%3 (gottm) for the latter ; and 
whilst often used in its purely ethnographical and 
geographical sense, with the meaning ‘foreigner,’ 
it is also constantly employed, eens in the 
Psalms, as a term of aversion and contempt, as 
connoting the practice of false religions and of 
immoral customs. The material and moral evils 
which the goitm had brought upon Israel in its 
later history tended to intensify the feelings of 
hostility with which the Jews looked out upon 
them from their own religious exclusiveness ; and 
accordingly, in our Lord’s day and in the genera- 
tions following (see Acts and the Epistles passim), 
they were regarded by the Jews generally as 
aliens, having no claim whatever to the Divine 
recognition. This must be borne in mind when 
estimating our Lord’s teaching on the subject. 

A full consideration of the attitude of early 
Christianity towards the Gentiles requires a study 
of the Acts and Epistles at least, and is beyond 
the scope of this article: our Lord’s teaching, how- 
ever, afterwards developed by His followers, is 
quite plainly indicated in the Gospels, and must 
form the basis of any adequate discussion of the 
subject. 

The fact that Jesus did not pass His youth in 
the religiously exclusive weicoaphere of Jerusalem, 
but in the freer and more liberal surroundings of 
semi-Gentile Galilee, fits in with the prophetic 
word of Simeon at the Presentation, and the de- 
clarations of His forerunner: He was to be ‘a light 
to lighten the Gentiles’ (Lk 22); and, God was 
able to raise up to Abraham children (3°) who 
could not boast any natural descent from the 
patriarch. St. Matthew, although according to 
the usual account of his standpoint he had no 
especially Gentile proclivities, records two im- 
portant prophetic utterances regarding the Gen- 
tiles as being illustrated and fulfilled in his 
Master’s work: ‘Galilee of the Gentiles; the 
people which sat in darkness saw great light ; 
and to them which sat in the region and shadow 
of death light is sprung up’ (4-18), and, ‘In 
his name shall the Gentiles trust’ (12%). At 
the beginning of His ministry, if we accept St. 
Luke’s chronology (see NAAMAN), Jesus defied the 
Jewish prejudices of His hearers in the synagogue 
at Nazareth by citing cases of Gentiles blessed 
through the agency of Israel’s prophets (Lk 47) ; 
and, when driven from His native town, He took up 
His abode in a city of despised Galilee which be- 
longed to that less Jewish portion of it known as 


‘Galilee of the Gentiles’ (Mt 4%). Moreover, it 
a in the same Gentile-infected _ Galilee that the 
most important part of His ministry was carried 
on, and He even went into the borders of Tyre and 
Sidon (Mk 74), and also taught and healed those 
who came to Him from thence, together with those 
who sought Him from Decapolis (Mt 4”), and from 
Idumea, and from beyond J ordan (Mk 3°) ; nor did 
He disdain to remain on one occasion for two days 
among the Samaritans at their request (Jn 4”). In 
His public teaching He showed no prejudice in favour 
of the Jews in His assignment of praise and blame : 
the grateful leper whom He blessed was a Samari- 
tan (Lk 176"); it was a good Samaritan who 
was set forth as an example in one of His most 
famous parables (10%) ; and He commended the 
faith of the centurion as being greater than any 
He had found in Israel (Mt 8”). On the other 
hand, the evil generation of whom the Pharisees 
were representatives, He declared should be con- 
demned in the judgment by Gentiles, the men of 
Nineveh and the queen of Sheba (128%); and, set- 
ting the seal to the teaching of His forerunner, He 
asserted in effect that the true children of Abra- 
ham were those who did the deeds cf Abraham, 
and were not necessarily those who were naturally 
descended from him (Jn 8*%":). In the Sermon on 
the Mount the same broad and world-wide outlook 
is manifested: there is hardly anything of im- 
portance in that great discourse which is local or 
temporary—it is obviously for all men and for all 
time. With this, too, coincides the teaching of His 
many parables about the Kingdom of heaven and 
that recorded in the Fourth Gospel—in this Gospel 
particularly all His utterances are in accord with 
His declaration to the Samaritan woman concern- 
ing the true worshippers (4%), and with the impres- 
sion produced on the Samaritans that He was the 
Saviour of the world (v.**); for in this Gospel 
especially His words of warning, of encourage- 
ment, and of hope embrace all mankind: ‘God so 
loved the world . . . that whosoever believeth .. . 
shall have eternal life’ (3'*). And, finally, at the 
end of His ministry, in the allegory of the sheep 
and the goats, spoken exclusively with reference 
to Gentiles, He applies to those on the right hand 
the word ‘righteous,’ which in the Jewish language 
was so often the technical term to designate only 
the chosen people (Mt 25%”). 

There are two passages in the Gospels which 
demand a passing notice, as they might seem at 
first sight to be in opposition to our Lord’s usual 
attitude towards the Gentiles. One is His saying 
to the Syropheenician woman, ‘I am not sent but 
unto the lost sheep of the house of Israel’ (Mt 
154); and the other is His injunction to the 
Twelve, ‘Go not into the way of the Gentiles, and 
into any city of the Samaritans enter ye not; but 
go rather to the lost sheep of the house of Israel’ 
(10°-°), In the first ease there is little doubt 
that our Lord’s words were intended to test or to 
call forth the woman’s faith, and are not to be 
understood as implying any unwillingness on His 
part to assist her (see SYROPH@NICIAN WOMAN). 
And in the second case we are to notice that the 
prohibition was laid upon the Twelve only, and 
had no application to His own conduct; and, 
further, that the prohibition was distinctly re- 
moved by Him after the Resurrection in the great 
commission recorded in Mt 281° ‘Go ye therefore 
and teach all nations’ [in Mk 16% ‘Go ye into 
all the world, and preach the gospel to every 
creature’), and in Ac 1§ ‘Ye shall ye witnesses 
unto me both in Jerusalem, and in all Judea, and 
in Samaria, and unto the uttermost part of the 
earth.’ And there are other passages, such as Mt 
2414 2618, from which it is plain that our Lord con- 
templated the world-wide preaching of the gospel 
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by His followers, the fulfilment, in fact, of the 
ancient prediction to the father of the faithful : 
‘In thy seed shall all the nations (goiim) of the 
earth be blessed’ (Gn 22!8). See MISSIONS. 


LiteRATURE.—Grimm-Thayer and Cremer, Lexa. s.v. tvos ; art. 
‘Gentiles’ in Hastings’ DB and Encye. Bibl.; Schurer, HJ P 11. 
1. 51-56, 299-305, ii. 291-397 ; Edersheim, Life and Times of 
Jesus the Messiah, Index, s. ‘ Gentiles.’ i 


ALBERT Bonus. 

GENTLENESS.—St. Paul in 2 Co 10! appeals 
to the meekness and gentleness (rpavtns Kal émel- 
ceca) Of Christ. These qualities would be readily 
admitted to be so characteristic of Jesus as to 
require no specific illustration. Yet such is the 
objective character of the Gospels, that with the 
exception of His own claim to be ‘meek and lowly 
in heart’ (Mt 11°) and the Evangelist’s application 
of the prophecy, ‘Behold, thy king cometh unto 
thee, meek . . .’ (215), neither quality is directly 
attributed to Him, nor, with the exception of 
Mt 5°, does either word occur in His recorded 
teaching. 

These characteristics of Jesus are not easily de- 
fined in themselves, or distinguished from’ one 
another. (See art. ‘Gentleness’ in Hastings’ DB, 
vol. ii. p. 150). Ipavirys is rather an inward dis- 
position of the mind, the quietness of soul which is 
the result of faith and self-restraint ; émelxeca is an 
active grace, exhibited in human relations, ‘it 
expresses the quality of considerateness, of readi- 
ness to look humanely and reasonably at the facts 
of a case’; it denotes in Jesus the tenderness of 
His dealings with the moral and social outcasts, 
the burdened and heavy laden, the weak and 
ignorant; His gracious courtesy, geniality of 
address, thoughtfulness, and delicacy of touch. 
It is not the expression of a nature of such softness 
as to be always on the verge of tears, or of a 
sentimentalism which has little strength of con- 
science, and no power of moral indignation and 
repulsion. The gentleness of Christ can be appre- 
ciated only when it is related to certain other 
elements in His personality. (1) His consciousness 
of His Divine origin, and His royal vocation as 
founder of the Kingdom of God (cf. Jn 13*°). 
(2) His moral consciousness. His is not the gentle- 
ness towards the sinful which arises from moral 
indifference, or the desire of a sin-marred nature 
to be judged of leniently. He is conscious of sin- 
lessness ; He looks upon sin as the great tragedy 
of human life, but His passion for righteousness does 
not make Him harsh in judgment or unmerciful 
in dealing (cf. Mt 5*7). (3) His consciousness of 
Divine power. It is the gentleness not of weak- 
ness, but of might. The Lamb of God answering 
Pilate so mildly was conscious that twelve legions 
of angels stood at His disposal (Mt 26°), 

The Baptist, himself stern of soul, foresaw the 
coming of one greater than he—greater, but not 
more gentle. The axe, fan, and fire of judgment 
were at His command, and He would wield these 
instruments of wrath to the destruction of wicked- 
ness (Mt 3-2). But, to John’s intense disappoint- 
ment, Jesus found His ideal and method not in these 
symbols of violence, but in the conception of the 
Servant of Jehovah, who did not strive or cry or 
lift up his voice in the streets, who did not break 
the bruised reed or quench the smoking flax (Mt 
1219 2; ef, Lk 418 9 and Mt 11**, and see Is 427%). 

The Gospels abound in illustrations of the 
winsome manner of Jesus. His reception of the 
little children (Mt 18? 19%), His thoughtfulness for 
the multitude lest they should faint by the way 
(15%), the brotherly touch of His hand upon the 
leper (Mk 14), the delicacy of His approach to the 
sorrowing (Lk 7", Jn 11%), His tender tones to His 

rplexed disciples—‘ little children, I will net 
eave you orphans’ (Jn 13%3 1418), and His sense o 


their frailty in the words, ‘ Sleep on now and take 
your rest’ (Mt 26%), His consideration, even in the 
agony of death, for His mother (Jn 19%: 27),—are 
but examples of that gracious gentleness which 
consisted with, and was the expression of, a Divine 
dignity of love. His attitude to the sinful is dis- 
tinguished by the same tenderness. His intense 
love of holiness, quick’ moral sensitiveness, and 
stainless purity, made Him uncompromising] 

stern in His rebuke of a self-righteousness viele 
had little capacity of repentance ; but He com- 
bined with that a deep insight into the possibilities 
of sin-marred natures; and by His disclosure to 
them of dormant powers of being, and the tender- 
ness of His dealing with them, He won them to 
repentance and a new life (Lk 736-54 191-1), And, 
similarly, His rebukes, touched by His gentleness, 
become appeals, and are charged with the inspira- 
tion of a renewed trust. His ‘O ye of little faith’ 
(Mt 8°), ‘Can ye drink the cup that I drink of?’ 
(Mk 10%), ‘Martha, Martha, thou. art careful and 
troubled about many things’ (Lk 104!), ‘Could ye 
not watch with me one hour?’ (Mt 26%), ‘Simon, 
son of Jonas, lovest thou me?’ (Jn 2]15-) —wwere 
rebukes whose gentleness could leave no bitterness 
or despair, but recalled the soul to its loyalty to 
Him. So, although Jesus never formally held forth 
émieikeca as an ideal of Christian life, He left us an 
example that we should follow His steps (1 P 274). 
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GERASENES, GERGESENES.—The ‘ country 
of the Gerasenes’ (IepacnyGy) or ‘ Gergesenes’ 
(Lepyernvv) is mentioned in Scripture only in con- 
nexion with the healing of the demoniac. The 
AV reads ‘Gergesenes’ in Mt 8”, and ‘Gadarenes’ 
in Mk 5! and Lk 8”, while the RV reads ‘ Gada- 
renes’ in Mt. and ‘Gerasenes’ in Mk. and Luke. 
There is preponderating evidence in favour of the 
changes (the reading Tafapyyv in & in Mt. is un- 
doubtedly for Tadapnyav. Many natives in the 
district surrounding the Sea of Galilee pronounce 


the Arabic 3 d and 3 dh like z—thus ‘ Gadarenes’ 


they would pronounce ‘Gazarenes’). The neigh- 
bourhood of the town of Gadara must be pro- 
nounced absolutely impossible for the miracle (see 
GADARA). How then account for the reading 
‘Gadarenes’? Perhaps, as Thomson suggests, the 
place where the miracle took place, ‘over against 
Galilee,’ was included within the district of Gadara. 
But as this would not be officially correct, Gadarai 
having been the capital of the country to the south 
of the town, it might be better to say that popular 
usage gave to the whole district on the eastern 
shore of the Lake the name of the principal town. 
In the same way the reading TepacnvGv might be 
explained—being derived from the large and im- 
portant city of the Decapor Gerasa—the modern 
Jerash. (it need scarcely be said that this latter 
town is out of the question as the scene of the 
miracle, being some 30 miles from the Lake). The 
derivation of the reading from the Decapolitan 
city, while not perhaps impossible, is very im- 
probable. A more likely explanation is at hand. 
According to Origen, the majority of the MSS he 
had access to had the reading ‘Gerasenes.’ But 
this reading he objected to, inasmuch as he knew 
of only one Gerasa, the town of the Decapolis, 
which he rightly conceived could not have been 
the scene of the miracle. He suggested that 
‘Gergesenes’ must be the true reading, as he 
knew of a town on the eastern shore of the Lake 
bearing the name Gergesa. Hence, on his autho- 
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rity, the reading ‘Gergesenes’ may have originated. 
But how then account for the, presumably, true 
reading which Origen found in the MSS? There 
can be here no certainty, but the probability is 
that Origen was right, and that the true name of 
the village or towh where the miracle occurred, 
‘over against Galilee,’ was Gergesa. It is ex- 
tremely rare to find a soft changing into a harsh 
sound, such as Gerasa into Gergesa. But any one 
who has lived long in Palestine knows how common 
it is, among the uneducated natives, to find a hard 
sound like the second g in ‘Gergesa’ not only 
changing into a softer sound, but dropping out 
altogether. The pronunciation of ‘ Gergesa’ 
among the common people would almost certainly 
be ‘Ger'sa’ (Gerasa). Hence from the common 
speech it would find its way into the text. The 
modern name of the village which has been identi- 
fied as the scene of the miracle is Khersa or Chersa, 
which is nearer to ‘ Gerasa’ than to ‘ Gergesa.’ 

The identification of the ruins of Khersa with 
the Gerasa of the Synoptists is due to Thomson, 
(LB ii. 355). The identification might have been 
made much earlier had not men’s minds been set 
on selecting some place near Gadara. Had the 
eastern shore of the Lake been carefully scrutinized 
in the light of the three passages, Mt 8°, Mk 51%, 
Lk 8%, the identification of _Khersa with the place 
described must have taken place. There is one 
spot only on the eastern shore which answers com- 
pletely to the description of the Synoptists. On 
the eastern side ‘over against Galilee’ Jesus landed 
from the boat, and ‘straightway there met him out 
of the tombs a man with an unclean spirit.” The 
encounter, then, must have been close to the shore. 
Were that all we had to guide us, identification of 
the spot would be impossible, for there are caves, 
which may have been used as tombs, all along the 
mountain side. But it would appear from all three 
Synoptists that the place where the swine were 
destroyed ran down somewhat steeply to the water’s 
edge. Now, as we have said, there is only one place 
on the eastern side where the mountain comes at 
all near to the beach, and just there the incline is 
such that one rushing down would be precipitated 
at once by the impetus into the water. Everywhere 
else along the coast there is a broad belt—half a 
mile or more at most parts—between the foot of 
the hills ‘and the Lake. This spot is at Khersa just 
below Waddy es-Semak. Sailing up the Lake from 
Wady Fik, which is almost exactly opposite 
Tiberias, the next valley, about a mile north, is 
Waddy es-Semak. Close to the seashore directly 
‘elow the Wady are the ruins of Khersa, the walls 
of which can yet be distinctly traced. Directly 
below Khersa the hills approach close to the Lake, 
leaving only a narrow pebbly strand, and here the 
slope of the mountain side is so steep and near to 
the water that a herd of animals would be likely 
in a headlong rush to be precipitated into the sea. 
In the mountains above, where in all probability 
the swine were feeding, there are numbers of caves 
and also rock-cut tombs where the demoniacs may 
have lived. See art. DEMON. 


LiTeRATURE.—Thomson, LB ii. ch. 10; Wilson, Recovery of 
Jerus. p. 368 f.; Schumacher, Jaulan, 179 ; Macgregor, The Rob 
Roy on the Jordan, p. 422 ff.; artit. ‘Gadara’ and ‘Gerasenes’ in 
Hastings’ DB and in Encyc. Biblica. J. SOUTAR. 


GERIZIM.—In relation to the life and teaching 
of _Jesus, the interest of Mt. Gerizim lies in its 
being the mountain to which the woman of Samaria 
referred on the occasion when Jesus uttered His 
memorable words, ‘Woman, believe me, the hour 
cometh, when ye shall neither in this mountain, nor 
yet at Jerusalem, worship the Father’ (Jn 424). 


The establishment of Mt. Gerizim and its temple as the sacred 
place of the Samaritans in rivalry to Jerusalem, is bound up with 


the growth of the jealousy and hatred between Jews and 
Samaritans, which had attained such magnitude in the days of 
our Lord. The story given by Josephus of the founding of the 
temple on Mt. Gerizim (Ant. XI. viii. 2-4) is that Manasseh, 
brother of Jaddua, high priest at Jerusalem, married the 
daughter of Sanballat (Neh 4). For this marriage he was 
threatened with expulsion unless he divorced his wife. He 
thereupon appealed to Sanballat, who_ built for him the 
temple on Mt. Gerizim, and made him its first high priest. 
This story ‘seems to be derived from some apocryphal Jewish 
account of the origin of the Samaritan temple’ (Sayce, art. 
‘Sanballat’ in Hastings’ DB). According to Neh 1328, a grand- 
son of Eliashib the high priest was son-in-law to Sanballat, and 
was expelled for this ‘mixed marriage.’ More reliable, if less 
definite, ground is to be found in 2K 1724-28, from which we 
learn that the king of Assyria sent back one of the priests whom 
he had carried away from the Northern Kingdom, to teach the 
heathen peoples whom he had settled there ‘the manner of the 
God of the land.’ Thus the worship of Jehovah was preserved 
in Samaria, and gradually asserted itself over the ‘gods of their 
own’ which every nation made. In the days of Ezra, when the 
temple at Jerusalem was being rebuilt, the Samaritans, who are 
called ‘the adversaries of Judah and Benjamin,’ desired to assist 
in the task, for they said, ‘We seek your God as ye do.’ This 
request was refused (Ezr 41-3), and thus the founding of a rival 
shrine became inevitable. See also art. SAMARITANS. 


The claim of the Samaritans, that Mt. Gerizim 
was the true centre of the worship of Jehovah, 
rested upon a statement in their version of the 
Pentateuch (Dt 274% where ‘Gerizim’ is substi- 
tuted for ‘Ebal’ of MT) definitely prescribing that 
an altar should be built there. They also sup- 
ported the claim of their shrine by traditions in 
which it was represented-as the mountain on 
which Abraham prepared to sacrifice Isaac (ef. G. 
A. Smith, HGHL 334, note), the place where 
Abraham was met by Melchizedek, and also the 
scene of Jacob’s dream. 

Apart from such traditions, the position of Mt. 
Gerizim and its vis-a-vis Mt. Ebal, at the head of 
the pass leading right through from the river 
Jordan to the sea, and also at the point where the 
great north road from Jerusalem to Galilee inter- 
sects this pass, has given them a commanding place 
in the topography of the Holy Land, and has led 
to their association with important events in the 
history of Israel. Shechem, which lay between 
Mt. Ebal and Mt. Gerizim, is associated with the 
entrance of both Abraham and Jacob into the 
promised land (Gn 12° 3338). It was near Shechem 
that Jacob purchased the parcel of land from the 
children of Hamor, on which he erected an altar, 
and sank a well for his family and flocks. It was 
in this parcel of land that Joseph was buried (Jos 
24°"). Mt. Ebal and Mt. Gerizim, again, were the 
scenes of the great inaugural service of all Israel 
on taking possession of the promised land (Dt 112% 32 
271-2, Jos 8-54), And it was at Shechem that 
Joshua gathered together the people for the re- 
newal of the covenant, ‘and took a great stone 
and set it up there under an oak that was by the 
sanctuary of the Lord’ (Jos 241-3). It was on Mt. 
Gerizim that Abimelech, Gideon’s son, spoke his 
parable of the trees (Jg 8%! 917%) Tt was at 
Shechem also that all Israel gathered to make 
Rehoboam king (1 K 12%), and this was the original 
capital of the Northern Kingdom. 

In order to understand the significance of the 
question which the woman put to Jesus at the 
well (Jn 4°), it is necessary to remember that she 
must have been well instructed in the notable 
history of Mt. Gerizim, and would accept all the 
traditions of her people without question. At the 
same time her own religious faith was probably 
bankrupt. She had not found God on Mt. Gerizim. 
There is a vein of scepticism in her words, as of 
one who, having lost personal faith, points with 
scorn to the differences of those who worship the 
same God. Yet even in her scepticism there is a 
faint hope apparent that this ‘prophet’? may have 
a living message for her. On the histeron ues- 
tion involved Jesus pronounces quite definitely in 
v.”, but not before He has lifted the whole subject 
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out of this barren controversy and set it in relation 
to the fundamental principles of His teaching. 
There is embedded in the very beginning of the 
Samaritan worship of Jehovah the idea that 
Jehovah is the ‘God of the land’ (2 K 1777), and 
throughout the whole controversy between Jeru- 
salem and Mt. Gerizim there is to be found the 
assumption’ that His worship must have a local 
centre. To this Jesus makes answer, ‘God is 
Spirit.” It follows at once from this fundamental 
idea of the true nature of God that the essential 
quality in worship which is acceptable to Him is 
not the place where it is offered, but the disposition 
of the worshipper. Wendt points out that our 
Lord’s teaching in this passage as to the true 
nature of worship is a corollary of His teaching in 
the Sermon on the Mount, that the heart (the 
whole inward nature) is the true seat of the 
righteousness of the people of God. So that for 
the ethical expansion of Jn 4*-* we naturally 
turn to Mt 5-7, even as in Jn 4* we find the great 
doctrinal foundation alike of right conduct and 
right worship. 


LITERATURE.—Stanley, SP v.; G. A. Smith, HGHL 120, 382; 
Schurer, HJP m1. i. 5; Muirhead, Times of Christ, 108; Dods, 
“St. John’ in Expos. Bible, ix. and x.; Wendt, Teaching of 
Jesus, i. 320; artt. ‘Gerizim' and ‘Shechem’ in Hastings’ DB; 
Commentaries. ANDREW N. BOGLE. 


GESTURES.—Dr. Johnson defines ‘ gesture’ as 
(1) ‘action or posture expressive of sentiment’; 
(2) ‘movement of the y. Adopting these de- 
finitions, we may consider the significance of the 
gestures recorded or implied in the Gospels. 

1. Christ heals or blesses with an outward 
gesture.—In most of these cases the gesture is 
probably intended to confirm faith; a visible sign 
accompanies the action. Thus (a) we read of our 
Lord taking the sick person by the hand, as in the 
case of Simon’s wife’s mother (Mk 1*! and || Mt.), 
Jairus’ daughter (Mk 5*! and || Mt. Lk.), and the 
child with the dumb spirit (Mk 977). Similarly St. 
Peter takes by the hand the man at the gate of 
the temple and Tabitha (Ac 379%). Dr. Swete 
(on Mk 9”) suggests that this gesture was used 
when great exhaustion had preceded. (6) Jesus 
lifted up His hands to bless (Lk 24”). (c) Jesus 
stretched forth His hand to heal, and touched or 
laid hands on the sick, as in the case of the leper 
in Mk 14! (and || Mt. Lk.). In Ac 4% the Apostles 
speak of God the Father stretching forth His hand 
to heal. Other instances of Jesus’ touching the 
patients, doubtless, as a rule, to confirm their faith, 
are: the blind men in Mt 9* 20% (the parallels to 
the latter in Mk.-Lk. mention no touching), the 
bier on which the widow’s son at Nain lay (Lk 74), 
the woman with the spirit of infirmity (Lk 13"), 
perhaps the dropsical man (Lk 14*, see Plummer, 
in loc.), Malchus (Lk 22°), the only account of this 
healing). Further, St. Luke speaks of a large 
number of sick folk brought to our Lord at sunset, 
when He ‘laid his hands on every one of them 
and healed them’ (Lk 4, not || Mt. Mk.). The 
healings by anointing would also involve a touch, 
as by the Twelve (Mk 61%), or in the case of the 
blind man anointed with clay (Jn 9°) ; cf. Ja 5 
for the custom in the Apostolic Church. Similarly 
we read of the sick touching Jesus,—the woman 
with the issue of blood (Mk 5” and |j Mt. Lk.), the 
sick at Gennesaret and the neighbourhood (Mk 6% 
and || Mt.); and St. Luke (61%) says that ‘all the 
multitude sought to touch Him, for power came 
forth from him and healed them all.’ This ‘touch’ 
of the Lord is recalled by the cures that are recorded 
to have been worked by handkerchiefs or aprons 
varried away from the body of St. Paul (Ac 19"), 
and by the shadow of St. Peter (Ac 5”, where it is 
implied that many tried to touch him). And inas- 


much as the Apostles would follow the example of 
Jesus in lesser and greater things alike (cf. Ac 4'3), 
we find that they adopted His gestures, whether 
for healings or for invocations of the Holy Spirit, or 

even in speaking. For the touching by laying on 

of hands, see Ac 6° 8! 13% 196 and 92 288; the last 

two are cases of healing. (d) Jesus laid on hands 

to bless, as in the case of the little children (Mk 

10'6 and || Mt.). We read twice in Mk. of our Lord’s 

taking children in His arms (Mk 9° 10! évayxade- 

gaduevos), a gesture ascribed to Him in Mk. only, 

though a similar phrase is used of Simeon in Lk 

2°8 é5éEaro abrd els Tas dyxddas [atrod]. In another 

way we read of Jesus’ blessing with a gesture of 

the hand, as at the Last Supper (AaBdv—evtroyroas, 

Mk 14”) and at the meal at Emmaus (Lk 24% $5), 

(e) Jesus breathed on His disciples when ‘sending’ 

them after the Resurrection, saying, ‘Receive ye 

the Holy Spirit : whosesoever sins ye forgive,’ ete. 

(Jn 20%). Here the gesture is of a different 

nature; our Lord, still using an outward sign, 

makes it signify that which is bestowed—the gift 

of the Spirit (rvedua dyov, without the article). 

Breath is the emblem of the Spirit, and by this 

gesture Jesus shows that the Holy Ghost is the 

‘Spirit of Christ’ as well as of the Father (see 

Westcott, 7 Joc.). P 

On the other hand, in some cases Jesus healed 
with a mere word. One cannot, indeed, always 
conclude that He did not use any outward 
gesture, such as touching, merely because an 
Evangelist is silent on the matter (e.g. cf. Mk 10° 
with Mt 20%); but in some cases, at least, Jesus 
healed in absence. The following are examples of 
cases where apparently no gesture was used: the 
paralytic (Mk 2” and || Mt. Lk.), the man with the 
withered hand (Mk 3° and || Mt. Lk.), the centurion’s 
servant (Lk 7?°), the ten lepers (Lk 1714), the noble- 
man’s son at Capernaum (Jn 4°), We find the 
same difference in the healings in Acts; thus, in 
9°4 14 no gesture seems to have been used. 

The use by our Lord of an outward gesture or 
sign in His ministerial acts was only in accordance 
with Jewish thought. We may recall Moses 
stretching forth his hand over the Red Sea (Ex 
1416. 21-26 cf, 1711), and, by way of contrast, the 
stretching out of the hand in OT as an act of 

unishment (Ex 75; see other instances collected 
tS Plummer in his note on Lk 51). It may be 
thought that this usage of Jesus in His ministry 
paved the way for His afterwards appointing out- 
ward signs in Baptism and the Eucharist, and for 
the Apostles’ employing them for other Christian 
rites, such as ordination. 

2. Christ uses gestures to emphasize His words, 
or as an expression of emotion.—(a) We read of 
the stretching forth of the hand toward the dis- 
ciples when Jesus claimed them as His mother and 

is brethren (Mt 12%) ; cf. St. Paul’s gesture when 
addressing Agrippa (Ac 261). We cannot put 
under this head the hand outstretched in Mt 14*! 
26%, as there it does not express emotion ; but we 
may compare with the above gesture the hands 
outstretched in prayer (1 K 8”, Ps 28? 134, 1 Ti 2°). 
A 4th cent. writer has interpreted our Lord’s 
‘stretching forth his hands’ (ef. St. Peter, om 2138) 
of His accepting suffering voluntarily (Testament 
of our Lord, i. 23). (0) We read of many gestures 
with the eyes. Jesus looked up to heaven at the 
miracle of the feeding of the five thousand (Mk 
6! and || Mt. Lk.), in His last prayer before going 
to Gethsemane (Jn 17), at the healing of the deat 
man with an impediment (Mk 7%), and the raising 
of Lazarus (Jn 11). It is doubtless due to the - 
first two of these passages that we find in many 
ancient Liturgies, from the Apostolic Constitutions 
onwards, this gesture ascribed to our Lord when 
He consecrated the Eucharist—as in the Greek St. 
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James (in the Syriac St. James it is only implied), 
St. Mark both Greek and Coptic, Abyssinian (or 
Ethiopic), St. Basil, Roman and Ambrosian. The 
vesture is one of prayer, and implies that prayer 
accompanied the actions described (see Afmley BRB? 2 
cf. the publican, Lk 18%). Again, the refer- 
ences to the ‘glance’ or ‘look’ of our Lord are 
very frequent. In Mk 3° it conveys His righteous 
anger (|| Lk. does not mention the anger). In Mk 
3341027 (and || Mt.) and Lk 67 20", it apparently 
emphasizes the truth taught. In Lk 225" it brings 
conviction of sin to St. Peter after his denials. 
In Mk 1022 it is a mark of love; here, as so often, 
St. Mark alone relates the feelings of our Lord’s 
human soul. The glance to emphasize truth must 
also be understood where we expressly read of 
Jesus’ ‘turning’ to those whom He is addressing 
(Mk 8%, Lk 7° 9° ete.). On the other hand, no 
special significance must be attached to passages 
where our Lord’s ‘look’ is mentioned, but where 
it was merely that He might see, as Mk 5* (and || 
Mt.), Lk 19° 21!. Corresponding with this gesture 
of Jesus is the keen ‘gaze’ or ‘fastening of the 
eyes’ which we read of in the case of the people of 
Nazareth (Lk 42°), the maidservant (Lk 22°), St. 
Peter (Ac 34, cf. 3”), the Sanhedrin (Ac 6%), St. 
Stephen (Ac 7°), Cornelius (Ac 10%), St. Paul (Ac 
13° 14 23')—all having drevifev, one of St. Luke’s 
favourite words; in the case of St. Paul it is diffi- 
cult to reconcile with the idea that the ‘stake in 
the flesh’ was ophthalmia. (c) The gesture of 
kneeling or prostration is mentioned only once of 
our Lord, in Gethsemane (Mk 14* and || Mt. Lk.), 
the first two Evangelists speaking of prostration, 
the third of kneeling. As standing was the usual 
attitude for prayer* (Mk 11”, where see Swete’s 
note, Lk 18-18), we must interpret this kneeling 
or prostration as specially signifying deep distress, 
as in the early Church it signified special peni- 
tence, being forbidden by the 20th canon of Nicwa 
on festival occasions like Sundays and Eastertide 
(so Tertullian, de Cor. Mil. 3). And so it was 
significant of deep distress in the case of St. 
Stephen (Ac 7°), and probably of St. Peter when 
he raised Tabitha (Ac 9*) ; in the case of St. Paul’s 
farewells it would be due to the great solemnity of 
the occasion (Ac 20°6 215, cf. also 1 K 84, Ezr 9°, 
Dn 6", Eph 34). Nevertheless, the usual standing 
to pray would not preclude the gesture of prostra- 
tion at intervals to express special devotion, as is 
the case to this day among all Eastern Christians. 
To signify reverence the gesture of kneeling or 
prostration is frequently practised in the Gospels. 
We read of many thus kneeling to Jesus—the 
leper (Mk 1*° and || Mt. Lk.), demoniaes (Mk 3! 58), 
Jairus (Mk 5” and || Mt. Lk.), the Syrophcenician 
woman (Mk 7” and || Mt.), the rich young man (Mk 
10"), the blind man (Jn 98), Mary of Bethany (Jn 
11”), the lunatie’s father (Mt 1714, not || Mk. Lk.), 
Salome (Mt 20, not || Mk.), the Magi (Mt 2"), St. 
Peter at the miraculous draught of fishes (Lk 5‘), 
and so the soldiers in derision (Mk 15! and || Mt.). 
The deyil tempts our Lord to kneel to him (Mt 4° 
and || Lk.). The women prostrate themselves at the 
tomb (Lk 24°). Cornelius attempts to do so before 
St. Peter (Ac 10”), St. John before the angel (Rev 
19'° 22%). (d) A gesture to emphasize speech may 
probably be understood in Mk 122 where it may 
be that Jesus pointed to the seribe’s phylactery, 
which contained the words, ‘ Hear, O Israel,’ ete. 
(¢) An isolated gesture is the stooping to write on 
the ground in the ‘ Pericope adulter’ (Jn 8% 8), 
apparently signifying ‘intentional inattention.’ 
Westeott (in Joc.) remarks that the very strange- 
ness of the action marks the authenticity of the 
detail. (f) We read of gestures expressing grief. 


*Our Lord sat to teach, the usual custom (Mt 51, Mk 41 < 
420 53, Jn 8%, cf. Ac 1613), aaa 
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Jesus sighed at weakness of faith (Mk eB). and 
groaned (or was moved with indignation, éveBpiun- 
caro), shuddered (érdpagey éavrév), and wept at 
Lazarus’ grave (Jn 11%- %- 58) ; He shuddered at the 
thought of the betrayal (Jn 13”), and wept over 
Jerusalem (Lk 19*!*). 

To speak generally, it may be noted that the 
Fourth Evangelist is more chary of chronicling 
our Lord’s gestures than the Synoptists. He 
dwells rather on Jesus’ words than on the actions 
with which He accompanied them. 3 

3. Various gestures by others.—To an Oriental 
people, gesture is almost as natural a method of 
expressing the meaning as speech. We find in the 
Gospels frequent references to such a method of 
communication. This is not only when no other 
is possible, as when dumb Zacharias makes signs 
(Lk 1”) and the people make signs to him (v.™: 
perhaps he was also deaf); just as in Acts, St. 
Peter has to make signs to procure silence in 
Ac 12", and St. Paul in Ac 21” and perhaps 13%. 
But we find such expressive gestures as shaking 
off the dust (Mk 6" and || Mt. Lk.; this is our 
Lord’s command to the Twelve), to signify the 
dissociating of oneself from an offender. So Paul 
and Barnabas did at Pisidian Antioch (Ae 13%), 
and so Paul ‘shook out his raiment’ against the 
unbelieving Jews at Corinth (18°). Again, rending 
the garments was a common Jewish gesture of con- 
sternation or grief, often mentioned in OT (e.g. 
Gn 37%: 4, J] 2); in the Gospels we find it men- 
tioned only of Caiaphas (Mk 14 and || Mt.); in 
Acts (14"4) only of Paul and Barnabas at Lystra. 
Smiting the breast as a sign of grief we find in Lk 
2343 (where D adds ra ywérwra), and in Mt 11” 
(exdyacbe) and Lk 18%. Wagging the head was the 
derisive gesture of the passers-by at the Crucifixion 
(MK 15”. and) Mt.; cf. 2K 19% Job 16%, Hao) 
Sir 121° 137). Pilate’s gesture of washing his hands 
(Mt 274) has furnished a proverbial saying, but it 
was familiar to the Jews (Dt 21°). The kindred 
idea of washing the hands to express innocency (7.e. 
ridding oneself of evil) is found in Ex 30% and Ps 
265 73, and is a great feature of the Church 
Orders and the great Liturgies. Lastly, we notice 
the kiss as the sign of love, real or feigned, as in 
the case of the sinful woman (Lk 7%), of Judas 
(Mk 14* and || Mt. Lk.), and of the Ephesian elders 
(Ac 207). It is trne that the kiss was the ordinar 
way of greeting a Rabbi (see Swete on Mk 14%), 
but in all these cases much more than ordinary 
courtesy is intended by the gesture, and probably 
karapi\ey in these passages means ‘to kiss fer- 
vently, or (in the case of Judas) ‘ostentatiously.’ 
For the kiss in OT, ef. Gn 29" 334 45%, Ex 187,18 
204, 28 15° 19% 20°, many of which passages speak 
of kisses of greeting like that of Judas, to which 
Joab’s is indeed strangely similar. 

A. J. MACLEAN. 

GETHSEMANE (Ve@onuavei, perhaps for [oy302 na 
‘oil press ’).—Gethsemane is usually described as a 
‘place’ with a garden attached to it; but, so far as 
the words of Scripture show, it may have been 
simply a garden. St. Matthew (26%) and St. Mark 
(1a) use the word ywpiov, St. Luke (22%) uses 
Tréwos, and St. John (18'), describing it as érou fv 
kyros, refers to it again (18?) as rémos. It lay east 
of Jerusalem, across the Kidron (Jn 181), at the 
foot of or upon the Mount of Olives (Mt 26, Mk 
14°, Lk 22: cf. Euseb. OS? 248. 18, and Jerome, 
ib. 130, 22). The traditional site is in the Kidron 
ravine, at a point about equidistant, as the erow 
fies, from the Golden Gate and St. Stephen’s Gate. 
It is easily reached by the road passing through 
the latter and crossing the Kidron bridge, just 
beyond which it lies, a square plot of ground 
with eight very ancient olive-trees. If the state- 
ment of Josephus (BJ vr. i. 1), that Titus eut down 
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all the trees upon that side of the city, be correct, 
the _tradition that those trees are as old as the 
Christian era, or the tradition as to the site, must 
be abandoned. Both probably are unfounded, and, 
according to the general consensus of opinion, this 
site was fixed upon at the time of the Empress 
Helena’s visit to Jerusalem (A.D. 326). 

The scene of Christ’s agonizing prayers immedi- 
ately before the betrayal, and of His betrayal and 
capture (Mt 269657, Mk 1482-53, Lk 2989-54 Jn 1 g1-18), 
it had long been a favourite resort with the Master 
and His disciples (Lk 217, Jn 18%), See, further, 
art. AGONY. 

LITERATURE.—Robinson, BRP 2 i. 234f., 270; PEFSt (1887) 
pp. 151, 159, (1889) p. 176 ; Conder, Bible Places, 204; Le Camus, 

ovage aux Pays Bibliques, i. 252ff.; art. ‘Gethsemane’ in 
Hastings’ DB (by Conder) and in Eneye. Bibl. (by L. Gautier) ; 
art. ‘The House of Gethsemane’ in Expositor, rv. iii. [1891] 220- 
232 (by E. Petayel). On the form of the name see Dalman, 
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GHOST.—Used in the Gospels only in the phrases 
‘giving up the ghost’ and ‘Holy Ghost’: a sur- 
vival of the meaning commonly associated with it 
in the times of the translators, when it was used 
as equivalent to ‘spirit’ (Germ. Geist). The usage 
of the word ‘ghost’ as equivalent to ‘spirit’ has 
become archaic. The meaning now uniformly 
given to it makes its continued use in our RV 
inexpedient. This was recognized by the American 
Revisers, who substituted ‘Holy Spirit’ in every 
instance for ‘Holy Ghost.’ See, further, artt. 
HOLY SPIRIT, SPIRIT. 

A. MITCHELL HUNTER. 

GIFT.—Christ continually reminds His disciples 
that the Father is the source of all gifts. 
we must trustfully turn. ‘Ask, and it shall be 
given’ (Mt 7’); ‘Everyone that asketh receiveth’ 
(Lk 11°), and not only ‘daily bread’ (Mt 6", Lk 
11), but ‘whatsoever’ is asked (Jn 151° 16%). He 
will never refuse the gift of the Holy Spirit to them 
that ask (Lk 117%, Mt 7), for it is His ‘good 

leasure’ to give them ‘the kingdom’ (Lk 12%). 
When Christ has ascended, it is the Father who 
will send ‘another Comforter’ (Jn 14'*) ; and when 
trials and persecution shall arise, it is the Father 
by whom, Christ says, ‘it shall be given you in 
that hour what ye shall say’ (Mt 10). We see 
this confidence inspiring the multitude to glorify 
God ‘ which had given such power unto men’ in the 
healing of the palsied man (Mt 9°), and making 
the practical Martha say, ‘I know that whatso- 
ever thou shalt ask of God, God will give unto 
thee’ (Jn 11”). 

It is notable that Christ’s only recorded request 
for a personal favour should have been the occasion 
of that deep saying concerning ‘the gift of God’ 
(Jn 4°). The word used (rv dwpedv) implies a pe- 
euliar freedom in the giving ; something of bounty 
not to be purchased. It is used nowhere else in the 
Gospels (save in the OT quotation in Jn 15”) ; but 
in the Acts and Epistles it usually occurs as the 
distinguishing et 9 for God’s highest gifts, as of 
grace itself (Eph 37), of the ‘heavenly gift’ (He 6%), 
of the ‘unspeakable gift’ (2 Co 9”), of the saving 

wer of Christ’s life and death (Ro 5"), of Christ 
in us (Eph 4”), or of the Holy Spirit (Ac 2% 87° 10# 
117). In Jn 4” some hold that our Lord spoke of 
Himself as ‘the gift of God’ (ef. Jn 31%), others 
that He meant the as os opportunity the woman 
now had of gaining religious enlightenment from 
Him; and the two ideas blend in His words. But 
the uppermost thought would be the parabolic sug- 
gestion of the water for which Jesus had asked, 
and ‘the gift of God’ would most naturally be that 
‘living water’ which He Himself could give her, 
and which would solve her dimly discerned _prob- 
lems of conduct and worship. The Jews had long 
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that ever-new and quickening power of the Spirit 
which, coming from God, can alone satisfy the 
soul’s thirst for Him (Zec 148, Jer 2 173), So 
Christ seems to use it here. If the woman but 
knew ‘the gift of God,’ that fount of the living 
Spirit which, springing up within, and independent 
of Samaritan books of the Law, is the assurance of 
eternal life (v."), and if she could but recognize the 
supremacy of love and spiritual power in Him who 
was speaking, then she would not hesitate to ask 
an infinitely greater gift than He had asked of her. 
Thus Christ would be the agency; the Eternal 
Spirit would be ‘the gift.’ 

The greatest of all gifts would be one’s life. 
This Christ gave. All other gifts of His are in- 
cluded in this. They are the fruit of this complete 
self-surrender, which could yield up all things for 
love of men. True, He gave, and gives His dis- 
ciples, the unfathomable gift of a Peace which the 
world could not give (Jn 14”), a Rest for all weary 
spirits (Mt 118). To His own He is the Living 

ater (Jn 4"), the Bread of Life (6°). He gives 
the keys of the Kingdom of Heaven (Mt 161%), the 
new commandment of Love (Jn 13*4), and Life 
Eternal (107). But the highest gift included 
these and more. It was the gift of His life, ‘a 
ransom for many’ (Mt 208, Mk 10%). This He 
offered to the Eternal Father, to that Righteous- 
ness whose final decision was beyond the Son of 
man’s bestowal: ‘To sit on my right hand, and on 
my left, is not mine to give’ (Mt 20%, Mk 10%).. 
For the gift of the Holy Spirit see art. HoLy 
SPIRIT. See also art. GIVING. . 

EpGAR DAPLYN. 
GIRDLE.—See DREss, p. 498°. 


GIYING.—The duty of giving springs naturally 
out of the gospel fact. Jesus Christ is God’s 
gift (Jn 3"), and when St. Paul associates the | 
liberality of the Christians of Corinth and this 
grace of God (2 Co 9}5), he is true to the mind of 
Christ. Giving and receiving are correlatives: 
‘freely ye received, freely give’ (Mt 108; the endow- 
ment is of Divine power and authority, and the 
service is to be as wide as human need; cf. Ac 3°). 
Throughout the Gospel narrative the welcome of 
Christ awakens generous impulses. The new re- 
solve of Zacchzeus (Lk 198) is the free expression of 
his new life. The grace of Christ had come near 
to him, and he, in that high fellowship, could. 
not but be gracious. So, generally, giving is the 
necessary expression of Christian faith and love, 
the spontaneous outcome of Christian life. 

Almsgiving is recognized by Jesus as a part of 
‘righteousness’ (Mt 61% RV), and the duty of prac- 
tising it is often enforced (see ALMS). But the 
care of the poor by no means exhausts the activi- 
ties of the generous spirit. Treasury gifts for the 
temple service were recognized by Jesus (Mk 124 = 
Lk 212), and gifts for the a of public wor- 
ship are an essential part of worship. ; 

So, too, Jesus accepted and honoured gifts 
directly bestowed upon Himself. ‘Certain women 
which had been healed of evil spirits and infirmi- 
ties . . . ministered unto him of their substance’ 
(Lk 8%). In the same spirit were Matthew’s feast 
after his call (Lk 5°), the anointing by the woman 
of the city (Lk 73), and the supper at Bethany 
(Jn 122). These were acts of grateful, love, and 
they were welcomed by Jesus. The incident of 
the outpouring of the spikenard (Jn 12° = Mt 26%, 
Mk 14%") is the more significant because of the 
criticism it provoked, and the reply of Jesus, ‘Ye 
have the poor always with you, and whensoever 
ye will ye can do them good’ (Mk 147). Is there 
here a hidden rebuke for neglect of opportunities 
ever present, on the part of those who here pro- 


connected the precious gift of ‘living water’ with | fessed disapproval of waste? Certainly the reply 
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suggests the thought ‘that expenditure in one 


direction does not disqualify for beneficent acts in 
another. The willing-minded will always have 
enough for all purposes’ (Expositor’s Gr. Test., m 
loco). By accepting and honouring this costly act 
of thankful love Jesus sanctions the utmost that 
love prompts. It is in such giving that the joy of 
sacrifice is known and the secret of Jesus realized 
—‘It is more blessed to give than to receive 
(Ac 20°), : ah 

But all service is included in Christ’s law of 
giving, not alms to the poor alone, but all the 
manifold expressions of love, the helpfulness which 
springs out of the new family bond of brother- 
hood. How this spirit works practically is illus- 
trated in the ministry of Jesus. Once and again 
before His gracious acts of healing or of bounty, it 
is said, ‘he was moved with compassion’ (Mt 9° 
15%, Mk 64); and His fellow-feeling found expres- 
sion in the sending forth of the Twelve, the feed- 
ing of the multitude, and in teaching. pee 

So is it with His disciples. All tender minis- 
tries are the expression of a Divine compassion, 
‘the exceeding grace of God in you’ (2 Co 914). 

But the law of Christian service goes beyond 
this. It is founded in justice, the recognition of 
the true relations which men hold one to another 
in Christ. The second commandment of love to 
our neighbour (Mt 19! 22%) and the parable of the 
Good Samaritan (Lk 10°") teach the true inward- 
ness of generosity. 

True helpfulness is that which is due from one 
man to another because of the ties of humanity. 
Hence the personal equation in beneficence. All 
true giving resolves itself into self-giving, the 
expression of sympathy, reverence, affection, the 
charity of personal care and thought (Lk 677%). It 
is this service of man as man, and because of the 
ties of a Divine humanity, which is the service of 
Christ. ‘Ye did it unto me’ (Mt 25%) covers the 
whole ground. 

But while it is ever true that ‘money values are 
not the standard of gifts in the Kingdom of God,’ 
this must not be pressed so as to minimize gifts of 
money. These must often measure ‘the moral 
value of the giver.’ Indeed, this is the lesson of 
the Treasury (Lk 214), they ‘of their superfluity,’ 
she ‘of her want.’ The frequent references to 
money in the Gospels show the importance which 
Jesus attached to this factor in life. The steward- 
ship of all possessions is taught in the parable of 
the Rich Fool (Lk 12'** ; for ‘rich towards God’ 
ef. 1 Ti 6). Judgment is pronounced upon the 
selfish use of wealth in the parable of the Rich 
Man and Lazarus (Lk 161%), Hence the warnings 
against covetousness (Lk 12). Giving, thus exer- 
cised, becomes a ‘means of grace,’ by which the 
heart is cleansed (Lk 11"; a suggestive rendering 
of this saying is given in Expositor, It. v. [1883], 
318, ‘but as to what is within, give alms, and 
behold all things are clean unto you’). 

The test of the young ruler (Lk 18%) is not so 
much ‘a counsel of perfection’ for all, as the word 
in season for the individual. The general lesson 
on wealth and its uses is in the parable of the 
Unjust Steward (Lk 16"). Confessedly difficult 
of interpretation as this parable is in detail, its 
main lesson can hardly bs overlooked—Heaven, 
which cannot be bought by gold, may yet be pre- 
pared for by the best uses of wealth. The giving 
of money by men who know its value, and whose 
keenest activities are directed to get it, is a search- 
ing test of their self-denial and devotion. True 
liberality is the Divinely appointed safeguard 
against covetousness, with this caution, ‘to whom- 
soever much is given, of him shall much be re- 
quired’ (Lk 12%8), 

The question of definite ‘proportionate giving’ 
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navy be briefly dismissed. It has been sought to 
oho the lay a tenth as binding upon all, and 
the words of Jesus (Mt 23%) are quoted in support. 
But the ground is insufficient. An incidental 
reference cannot set aside the whole spirit of the 
Gospel. Any rule imposed from without is alien 
to the free spirit of love. Rules which the indi- 
vidual may lay down for his own guidance are for 
the individual conscience to determine, but ‘the 
Christian law is the spirit of Christ, that Enthusi- 
asm of Humanity which He declared to be the 
source from which all right action flows’ (Eece 
Homo). ‘Charity has no other limit than charity 
itself’ (Godet). Cf. Lk 6%, 


LireraTurE.—Ecce Homo, ch. xvii. : Bruce, Parabolic Teach- 
ing, p. 371f.; Westcott, Incarnation and Common Life, p. 195 rine 
Gladden, The Christian Pastor, p. 371f.; Ruskin, Seven Lamps 
[‘ Lamp of Sacrifice ’], also Architecture and Painting, §$ 44-45, 
and Arrows, ii. 191; Butler, Sermons, ii., vi. 

W. H. Dyson. 

GLAD TIDINGS.—See GOSPEL. 


GLORY.—There are few commoner words in the 
English Bible than ‘ glory,’ and few more difficult 
of definition. The word appears on the surface to 
be used in a strange variety of meanings and ap- 
plications, and with both good and bad connota- 
tion. Reputation, praise, honour (true and false), 
splendour, light, perfection, rewards (temporal 
and eternal)—all these varying conceptions seem 
covered by the same word. 

Nevertheless the underlying thought is simpler 
than would appear. In the OT a large number of 
words are translated in English by ‘ glory,’ but 
by far the most common is 7323, of which the root 
ales is ‘ heaviness,’ and so in a metaphorical sense, 
‘weight,’ ‘worthiness.’ The LXX frequently em- 
ploys dda to translate this, as well as a great 
number of other Hebrew words; and dofa (with 
its connected verb dofdfw) is the usual NT word 
rendered ‘ glory.’ This word is derived, of course, 
from the root of doxéw, ‘to think or suppose,’ and 
the primary meaning of dd£a is, no doubt, ‘ thought 
or opinion,’ especially, favourable human opinion, 
and thus in a secondary sense ‘ reputation,’ ‘ hon- 
our,’ ete. 

But an important new shade of meaning comes 
into the word when it is used in religious lan- 
guage. The dct of man, human opinion, ete., is 
shifting, uncertain, often based on error, and its 
pursuit for its own sake is unworthy. But there 
is a dda of God which must be absolutely true 
and changeless. God’s ‘opinion’ marks the true 
value of things, as they appear to the eternal 
mind; and God’s ‘favourable opinion’ is true 
‘glory.’ This contrast is well seen in Jn 544 123%, 
Hence ‘glory,’ whether applied to God Himself 
or to His works as seen by Him, must imply the 
absolute truth which underlies all phenomena. 
This gives us the connecting link between ‘the 
glory that cometh from God’ and the ‘glory’ 
which man conceives of as belonging to God Him- 
self, The ‘glory of God,’ therefore, must mean 
His essential and unchanging Godhead as revealed 
to man. And the familiar asecription ‘Glory to 
God’ would imply not only a right human praise, 
but the assigning to God of what He truly is, for 
nothing higher can be given Him. Similarly the 
true ‘glory’ of man or nature must be that ideal 
condition, that final perfection, which exists as a 
real fact in the Divine mind. The glory of God 
is what He is essentially; the glory of created 
things is what they are meant by God to be, 
one not yet perfectly attained (He 2”, Ro 

Passing on to that which this article is specially 
concerned with,—What is meant by the ‘glory’ 
and the ‘glorifying’ of Jesus Christ? It must 
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mean (a) the revelation of His essential Deity, 
that which He ts in the mind of the Father, 
though veiled from man by the limitation of the 
Incarnation. See Jn 175, He 1°, 1 Co 28 Ja De 
(6) The revelation of the ideal and perfect con- 
dition of human nature, as elevated by its union 
with God in the Incarnation to that which God 
means it to be by the law of its creation, that 
which already in the mind of God it essentially és. 
Then the glory of Christ is the explanation and 
Justification of Gn 177 (cf. 2 Co 3)8), 

But besides this fundamental conception of 
‘glory’ which springs out of the primary meaning 
- of the Greek word, it is to be noticed that ‘ glory’ 
in sits ely usually carries with it ideas of ‘light,’ 
‘splendour,’ and ‘beauty.’ Thus pre - eminently 
‘the glory of the Lord’ in the OT is the visible 
shining forth of light, by which the Divine Pre- 
sence 1s recognized by man, the ay22 of the later 
Jews. So the ‘glory’ appeared to Israel at Sinai 
(Ex 2416-17), at the door of the Tent (Ly 9%, Nu 
14° 16%), at the dedication of Solomon’s Temple 
(1 K 8-4), in the visions of Isaiah (613) and 
Ezekiel (1% 3% 84). Similarly the Messianic hopes 
of Israel are expressed under the figure of ‘ glor 
dwelling in the land’ (Ps 85°). See artt. ‘ Glory 
(in OT)’ and ‘Shekinah’ in Hastings’ DB. Pass- 
ing to the NT, the same conception of ‘ glory’ is 
seen in St. Luke’s account of the Nativity (2°). 
And this is brought into direct connexion with the 
Person of Christ in the narratives of'the Trans- 
figuration, especially in St. Luke’s (978%). There 
the ‘glory’ of Christ shines forth visibly in the 
Dasaling. brightness of His countenance. It en- 
compasses the forms of Moses and Elijah (v.*) ; it 
even transfigures material objects like Christ’s 
clothing (v.*). With this passage should be com- 

ared the visions of Stephen in Ac 7°; of Saul of 
arsus (Ac 9° 22-11 9618), and of St. John in Patmos 
(Rev 113-16), 

A more metaphysical conception of the ‘glory’ 
of Christ is seen in St. John’s Gospel. The Evan- 
gelist may indeed be alluding to the Transfigura- 
tion in 1*4, and to the visible glory of Isaiah’s 
vision in 12%. But in 2" and 11* he is evidently 
describing some revelation to the inward eye of 
what Christ essentially is, some intuition of His 
Divine power (only suggested by a visible ‘ sign’) 
borne in upon the soul of the believer. In Christ’s 
words and works His true nature, as the ‘ efful- 
gence’ of the Father’s glory, flashes upon and 
illuminates not the intellectual faculties merely, 
but the whole being of man, filling it with the 
sense of light and beauty and satisfaction. _ 

Thus we seem to arrive at a conception of 
‘glory’ which combines both the ideas of ddéa, 
as ‘splendour’ and as the manifestation of eternal 
truth as it is in the Divine mind. 

In this sense Christ looks forward to and prays 
for the ‘ glorifying’ of Himself by the Father (Jn 
1331. 32 171-5. 24)" This glorifying is in a true sense 
accomplished in the Passion, as issuing in the 
Resurrection, whereby the true nature of Christ 
and His redemptive work were recognized and 
rejoiced in by the faithful. There is a ‘glory’ 
which is yet to come, but the present revelation to 
the Church of Christ’s glory is of the same order 
as the future one which will complete it (17%). 
The Christian community, already ideally per- 
fected by the separation of Judas (Jn 13%), is hence- 
forth to recognize permanently what individual 
intuition had already perceived and confessed at 
different points of the ministry. And this ‘ clori- 
fying’ of Christ is to be the ‘ glorifying of the 
Father (Jn 171), for the completion of Christ’s work 
will reveal the Divine mind and purpose to the 
Church ; and it is also the ‘ glorifying’ of the 
believer and of the Church as a whole (v.™), for 
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the Church will be the permanent witness of God 
to the world (v.*’), and man in union with Christ 
is on the way to attain the Divine ideal (v.%), 

The same profound conceptions of ‘glory’ ap- 
pear in the writings of St. Paul and St. Peter. 
The object of the Christian calling is ‘the obtain- 
ing of the glory of our Lord Jesus Christ’ (2 Th 
2). The invisible ‘ glory’ of the Christian Church 
through its union with Christ by the Spirit is 
greater than the visible ‘glory’ of the Old Cove- 
nant (2 Co 37"). The ‘glory’ of God recognized 
in Christ by the believer is a new creation of 
light (4°). Present limitations and sufferings will 
be abundantly compensated in the full future 
revelation of ‘glory’ (v.27, ef. Ro 818"), Indeed, 
the ‘glorifying’ of the believer is already ideally 
complete (Ro 8%); it will be visibly completed in 
the Resurrection of the body (Ph 3%, ef. 1 P 5! 4), 

In the Resurrection life, therefore, Christ will 
be seen and known by all the faculties, the whole 
being of man redeemed, as sharing fully and 
essentially in the ‘glory’ of the Godhead. His 
Divinity will be recognized in the ‘ glory’ which 
was ever inseparable from it ; His humanity will 
be seen filled full, illuminated by its union with 
His Divinity, ‘taken up into God’ (Quicunque 
vult), and so constituting the perfect expression 
and vehicle of His Divinity (1 Jn 32). ence in 
the ideal and perfected Church, as described in the 
Apocalypse, both humanity and its material set- 
ting are illuminated with ‘the glory of the Lamb,’ 
whose glorified humanity is, as it were, the ‘Lamp’ 
Lier 21°3) in which shines the ‘glory’ of the God- 

ead. 

It will be seen that this one word ‘glory’ is 
really a summary of the Divine purpose for crea- 
tion as revealed in Scripture— 


‘From Eden’s loss unto the end of years.’ 


The ‘glory of God’ is revealed in the ‘ glory of 
Christ,’ and both nature and man are in Christ 
progressing towards ‘the liberty of the glory of 
the children of God’ (Ro 87). 


LITERATURE. —Grimm- Thayer, Bibl.-Theol. Lex, 8.v. d0ke 5 
R. St. J. Parry, Discussion of the Gen. Ep. of James (1903), 36 ; 
and the Commentaries on the NT passages above cited, 
especially Westcott’s St. John, 1890. 

A. R. WHITHAM. 

GLUTTONOUS.—In Mt 11° = Lk 7*4 we are in- 
formed that our Lord was reproached as a glutton- 
ous man and a wine-bibber. The Greek is alike in 
both passages—dvOpwmos pd-yos xal olvorérys. The 
English versions are probably right in their render- 
ing of pdyos and olvorérys as implying intemperate 
excess. But this hardly lies in the words them- 
selves. gdyos (Liddell and Scott, s.v.) is found 
only in these passages and in later ecclesiastical 
writers. olvorérys does by usage (not by etymology) 
imply excess (Anacreon, 98; Call. Ep. 37; Polyb. 
xx. 8.2). In Pr 23” it answers to ]!: x2 ‘one who 
is drunken with wine’ (cf. Dt 21%, Ezk 23”, Hos 
418 for use of the Heb. root) ; and it is parallel with 
pédvoos in 237. In Pr 314 (24? Swete) the verb 
olvororéw occurs in the bad sense. But it is possible 
that the real force of the insult to our Lord is 
shown by Dt 21%. The rebellious son is to be 
brought by his parents to the elders, to whom the 
parents are to say, ‘ This our son is stubborn and 
rebellious, he will not obey our voice, he is a riotous 
liver and a drunkard.’ He is then to be executed 
by stoning. It is true that the LXX here cupBoro- 
corav olvopdvyet has no resemblance to the phrase 
in the Gospels, but Pr 23° has pndé éxrelvov cvpBo- 
hats as een: of the doublet, ‘among gluttonous 
eaters of flesh’ (7%2 “bbia) ; and in Pr 237! Aq., Sym., 
Theod. agree in using the Deuteronomic word ovp- 
Bodoxéros for >i. Delitzsch in his Heb. NT uses the 
words found in Dt 21”. 
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GNASHING OF TEETH 


We need not wonder at the non-agreement with the LXX. 
For the discourse has several indications of having been spoken 
in Aramaic, such as the paronomasia probably to be found in 
the ery of the children (Mt 1117, Lk 78% ‘danced’ and ‘wept’ ; 
cf. Farrar, Life of Christ, i. 92; and the Peshitta), and the 
variation éoyw»—rézvey (Mt 1119, Lk 735) which is best explained 
by supp 3ing some error in reading an Aramaic document. 


GEORGE FARMER. 


GNASHING OF TEETH (6 Bpvyuos rev dddvTwr, 
Mt 822 134-59 2913 9451 95%, Lk 1378). — A phrase 
describing a gesture which expresses mainly fur 
or baffled rage: Job 16%, Ps 35! 37%, Ac 7°; cf. 
Ps 112! ‘The wicked shall gnash with his teeth, 
and melt away’; but these OT parallels * seem 
hardly sufficient to account for the set form which 
the phrase has in the Gospels.t The expres- 
sion occurs in every case but one in parables of the 
Last Judgment, and even that exception (Mt 8”) 
may be called a parabolic representation. This 
does not detract from the force of the warning, 
but rather the pictorial element is added because 
of the Speaker’s passionate desire to make the 
terrific consequences of sin vivid and memorable in 
order to the salvation of those that heard Him, and 
to deter them and us’ from the course that would 
lead to such a fearful end. T. GREGORY. 


GNAT.—See ANIMALS, p. 67°. 
GOAT.—See ANIMALS, p. 63°. 


GOD.—Jntroduction.—The sphere of the revela- 
tion of Jesus was limited to the Fatherhood of God 
(see FATHER), and all His other references to the 
Divine Being are more or less incidental. They 
involve conceptions which He shared with OT 
prophets, and to some extent also with contem- 
porary Judaism ; but the form which some of these 
conceptions take in His teaching, and the relative 
emphasis which He laid upon them, are modified 
by that truth which was central and fundamental 
in His own experience and thought of God. Jesus, 
in all His references to God, spoke after the 
manner of a prophet, and not after the manner of 
the Rabbis or the Christian theologian. He never 
sought to prove the existence or the personality of 
God. These were invariably assumed. He never 
communicated any speculative views regarding the 
nature or the attributes of God. All that He 
said stood in direct relation to right conduct. 

The aim of the present article is to set forth 
briefly those views of God, expressed or implied in 
the words of Jesus, which may properly be con- 
sidered apart from the Divine Fatherhood, and 
which are, to some extent, characteristic of Jesus. 

1. God is one.—To Jesus, as to His people 
through many centuries, God was one. He did 
not modify this ancient belief. To the scribe who 
asked which commandment was greatest, Jesus 
quoted the familiar confession from’ Deut. (6**) 
which begins with the words, ‘Jehovah our God is 
one Jehovah’ (Mk 12”); and the author of the 
Fourth Gospel represents Jesus as addressing these 
words of prayer to the Father—‘This is life 
eternal, that they should know thee, the ondy true 
God? (rév wdvov ddnOivdv Oedv, Jn 17°). 

Jesus spoke of the Holy Spirit; and if there is 
any place at which He suggests a personal distine- 
tion in the Divine Being, it ishere. It is necessary, 
therefore, to consider His words on this subject. 
His references to the Spirit in the oldest Gospels 
are extremely rare; and in only one instance do 
all the Synopties agree in reporting the use of this 
term. This is the passage concerning blasphemy 


* Bovywos is used in Pr 1912 of the roaring of a lion and in 
Sir 513 of beasts ‘ready to devour.’ if j 

+ The notion of some, that the phrase in the Gospels is based 
upon a conception of Gehenna asa place of extreme cold, and 
that ‘gnashing’= ‘chattering of teeth,’ is very precarious. : 
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against the Spirit (Mk 3”, Mt 12%1, Lk 12”). ‘There 
are three other* occasions on which, according 
to one or two of the Synoptics, Jesus spoke of 
the Spirit. (a) The first of these occasions was 
when He spoke words of encouragement to His 
disciples in anticipation of their future need of 
support when called before governors and kings. 
According to Matthew (10), He said to them, ‘It 
is not ye that speak, but the Spirit of your Father 
which speaketh in you.’ In Luke we have two 
passages referring to the same, or at least very 
similar occasions ; one of these speaks of the Holy 
Spirit (76 dycoyv wvevua), while in the other Jesus is 
represented as saying, ‘J will give you a mouth 
and wisdom, which all your adversaries shall not 
be able to withstand’ (Lk 12” 21°), Mark has a 
similar word of Jesus, but puts it on a different 
occasion. The situation of the disciples is the 
same, and Jesus says, ‘It is not ye that speak, but 
the Holy Spirit’ (Mk 134). The thought which all 
the accounts have in common is that of Divine 
assistance. The agent who assists is either the 
‘Holy Spirit,’ the ‘Spirit of your Father,’ or Jesus 
Himself. a: 

(6) Another reference by Jesus to the Spirit is 
found in His reply to those who accused Him of 
working in league with Beelzebul. Here He said, 
‘If I by the Spirit of God cast out demons’ (Mt 
12%) ; or, according to Luke, ‘If I by the finger of 
God cast out demons’ (11°). 

(c) Finally, according to Mark (12%), Jesus re- 
ferred to the 110th Psalm as spoken in the Holy 
Spirit. Mt. has simply év mvevuarr, and Lk. no 
reference to the Spirit. 

Now the language of these passages does not 
appear to suggest a different view of the Spirit 
from that of the old eh aegis If Jesus as a rule 
represented His disciples as dependent on the 
Father, and the Father as caring for them, and 
then in a single instance, when speaking still of 
the Divine aid, said, ‘the Spirit of your Father’ 
or the ‘Holy Spirit,’ we cannot suppose that He 
made any personal distinction between them. His 
word is an echo of such a passage as Is 61! ‘The 
Spirit of the Lord Jehovah is upon me,’ and is in 
part a fulfilment of the promise in Joel (2%) that 
the Spirit shall be potted out upon all flesh. The 
statement of Jesus regarding the 110th Psalm, that 
it was spoken in the Holy Spirit, is quite parallel 
to this word concerning His disciples. It shall 
be with them as it was with the author of this 
psalm. The Spirit of their Father will speak in 
them. 

Again, when Jesus said, ‘If I by the Spirit of 
God [or the finger of God] cast out demons,’ it is 
manifest that His thought is that of God’s pres- 
ence and aid. It is like the language of Micah 
when he said, ‘IT am full of power by the Spirit 
of Jehovah’ (3°). The Fourth Gospel expresses 
the same thought when it represents Jesus as 
saying, ‘The Father abiding in me doeth his 
works’ (Jn 141°), : 

Finally, when Jesus warned the scribes and 
Pharisees concerning the irremissible sin of blas- 
phemy against the Holy Spirit, it is obvious that 
we cannot draw any personal distinction between 
this Spirit and God. These men had attributed 
the manifestly good work of Jesus to the prince of 
bad spirits. Thus they had wilfully called good 
evil (ef. Is 5), They had violated conscience ; 
they had quenched, at least for the moment, this 
inner and fundamental voice of God. This mani- 
festation of God within them is called the Spirit of 
God in accordance with OT usage, which ascribes 
a spint to Jehovah, in and through which He 


*The Baptismal formula of Mt 2819 is not included, for the 
evidence against its genuineness is regarded by the present 
writer as conclusive ; and Lk 418 is a quotation. ~ 
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reveals Himself to the spirit of man 
63"). See UNPARDONABLE SIN. 

The teaching of the Fourth Gospel (Jn 14-16) 
regarding the Spirit marks an advance on that of 
the Synopties, both in quantity and in character ; 
but this teaching, as it now stands, like the other 
discourses of John, cannot be attributed directly 
to Jesus. It appears to represent a stage of 
thought fully as late as that which we find in 
Mt 28. We need not, therefore, discuss it in 
this connexion, where we are concerned with the 
teaching of Jesus. And we conclude this para- 
graph with the statement that there is nothing in 
the narrative of the genuine teaching of Jesus 
which suggests a modification of the old prophetic 
pas of a pure monotheism.* 

2. God is holy.—The conception which Jesus had 
of the holiness of God is implied rather than ex- 
pressed in His teaching; yet though not directly 
stated, it is fundamental, and marks an advance 
on the teaching of the OT. How fundamental 
this conception was in the teaching of Jesus may 
be illustrated from the Sermon on the Mount. 
According to this, the standard of the Kingdom of 
God called for a righteousness that exceeded the 
righteousness of the scribes and Pharisees (Mt 5”). 
The Law declared that a man should not kill, but 
Jesus taught that anger exposed one to the same 
danger of judgment (y.”'*). The Law declared 
against adultery, but He declared against the lust- 
ful desire (v.27). Now this profounder conception 
of sin, this attaching of the gravest penalties to the 
secret feeling of anger and to the unclean desire, 
implies a clearer and more ethical conception of 
the holiness of God. 

Again, Jesus’ sense of the holiness of God is 
reflected when He says that it is the aim of His 
mission to call sinners (Mt 9°, Mk 238 [Lk 5* adds, 
‘to repentance’]); and His feeling is still more 
significantly seen in the Beatitude for the pure in 
heart (Mt 58). Finally, the intensity of His ap- 
preciation of God’s holiness may be measured by 
the severity of His judgment on impenitent sinners. 
One of such tenderness of heart as Jesus showed 
in all His relations to others—a tenderness which 
He believed was an attribute of God—could not 
have uttered such words of judgment as Mk 3” 
12° and Mt 25%, unless He had had an open vision 
of the Divine purity. 

It is obvious from this brief survey that, to the 
thought of Jesus, the holiness of God was a funda- 
mental fact, and it is equally plain that His con- 
ception of this Divine attribute was profoundly 
ethical. Its demands could not be satisfied, as 
the scribes taught, by the performance of any 
number of statutes. Nothing but a righteous 
state of the heart could satisfy them. Jesus 
taught His disciples to ask for the pardon of their 
sins, not on the ground of any fulfilment of the 
Law, any good works of any sort, but simply on 
the ground, as far as the human side of the pardon 
is concerned, that they themselves have a forgiv- 
ing spirit (Mt 6", Mk 11”). The ethical character 
of Jesus’ conception of the holiness of God is seen 
also in His own relation to sinners ; for it is clear 
that His thought of God’s relation to sinners was 
illustrated by His own attitude toward them. 
Now we are told that He came into personal con- 
tact even with the worst of men. He ate with 
publicans and received harlots, having no fear of 
defilement from them. He represented God under 
the figure of a father embracing a son who had 
wasted his substance in riotous living (Lk 15). 

In the thought of Jesus, therefore, the holiness 


(e.g. Is 421 


* The story of the experience of Jesus at His baptism is pro- 
bably to be “traced back to Himself. This speaks of a descent 
of the Spirit and a voice from God. It recalls Is 61’, and pre- 
supposes the same conception of the Spirit 
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of God did not uaply as with the seribes, that He 
was far removed trom sinful men, being Himself 
subject to defilement. His holiness is not ritual, 
but purely ethical. It is that quality or side of 
His being which makes it incumbent on all men 
to ‘hallow’ His name (Mt 6%). It is that which 
defines His character with reference to sin. It is 
that attribute of God which renders it impossible 
to trace the origin of evilup to Him. Jesus every- 
where assumes that evil originates either in the 
freewill of man (Mk 3%: 2), or with a power called 
the ‘devil’ (Mt 13°) or ‘Satan’ (Lk 13"), It cannot 
come from God, for He is the one absolutely good 
Being (Mk 10%). 

The conception of the holiness of God involved 
in the teaching of Jesus, and perfectly illustrated 
in His character, is thus seen to have been funda- 
mental in importance and ethical in nature. It 
has parallels in the OT, as, for example, in Ps 51° 
and Hab 1%; but the clearness and intensity with 
which it is expressed in the Gospels are unique. 

3. God is near.—There is a third feature of Jesus’ 
thought of God which, though wholly incidental 
and subordinate when compared with His revela- 
tion of the Divine character, is nevertheless so 
conspicuous that it helps to mark off the Gospel 
from the writings of the Old Covenant, and far 
more noticeably from the views of contemporary 
Judaism. This is the conception of the nearness 
or presence of God. To a certain extent Jesus 
shared the thought of His countrymen, and used 
the current phraseology regarding God’s habita- 
tion. Thus fie spoke of heaven as the throne of 
God, and the earth as His footstool (Mt 5*4 232). 
The idea of a Divine revelation clothed itself to 
His mind in the imagery of an open sky, the 
descent of the Spirit, and a voice out of heaven 
(Mk 17"). But there is no special emphasis in 
the teaching of Jesus on the thought that heaven 
is the dwelling-place of God in a peculiar sense. 
The emphasis is laid on another point, viz. the 
practical thought of God’s nearness. Though His 
throne is said to be in heaven, He is no ‘ absentee’ 
God. On the contrary, He is personally present 
with men. One may meet Him in the inner 
chamber (Mt 6°). He reveals the mysteries of the 
Kingdom of heaven unto ‘babes’ (11”). He 
worked in and through Jesus (128), and Jesus said 
that God would speak in His disciples (10”). This 
statement may well be taken as suggesting the 
way in which Jesus generally conceived of God’s 
presence with men. It is an inner spiritual near- 
ness, a fact of which the soul takes cognizance, 
and which is manifested to the world only through 
the life of the man who realizes it. 

But God is present not only with those beings 
who are eaila of communion with Him: He is 
present also in Nature. He arrays the lily in 
beauty (Mt 6”), He cares for the birds (v.**), notes 
the fall of a sparrow (10%), and is unceasingly 
active in works of mercy and kindness (Jn 51). 
How Jesus pictured to His mind this presence of 
God in the material world we cannot learn from 
the Gospels. His belief in this particular, as also 
in regard to God’s presence with men, was probably 
like that of the Psalmists and Prophets (see, ¢.g., 
Ps 234 1397-2, Is 40" 66"), though a more constant 
and marked element of His teaching. It was, 
doubtless, a consequence of His religious conscious- 
ness of God rather than a product of philosophic 
thought. 

LiveraTuRE.—See under art. Farner. ri 

GEORGE HOLLEY GILBERT. 

GODS.—The single passage in the Gospels where 
the word deol occurs (Jn 10%4f) affords an excellent 
example both of the style of Jesus’ arguments with 
His Jewish adversaries and of His attitude to the 
OT. The phrase, ‘I said, Ye are gods,’ is a literal 
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quotation of Ps 82 (LXX 81)®, and is introduced 
as such by the word invariably employed for that 
purpose (dor yeypaymevor, cf. yéypamra of Mt 
43-6-7-10), Itis plain that in quoting these words 
Jesus is arguing after the manner of the well- 
known argumentum ad hominem, from His use of 
the personal pronoun ‘your,’ as well as from His 
application of the title ‘law’ to the Psalms (ev 7 
vouw tuav, cf. TS duerépw in 8; and for a similar 
use of the term ‘law,’ cf. Jn 12% 15”), It is an 
appeal to authority, the validity of which His 
hearers would be the first to recognize. It was 
impossible for them to escape a conclusion so im- 
mediately the outcome of premisses universally 
accepted as true. At the same time it is an argu- 
ment a fortiori. If their beloved Law, to which 
they were constantly appealing, hesitated not to 
designate as ‘gods’ (ody) the judges whose par- 
tiality and injustice provoked their arraignment 
by God, and the solemn warning to ‘judge the 
weak and fatherless, do justice to the afHicted and 
destitute’ (Ps 82°), surely the charge of _ blasphemy 
came badly from those men who recognized in this 
Law their final court of rae His claim to be 
‘the Son of God,’ whom the Father, in a unique 
sense, both ‘sanctified and sent,’ could be judged 
by His works, and it was sufficient to contrast 
those works which they could daily witness with 
the works of men whom God designated ‘sons of 
the Most High’ (indy 3, Ps 825), 

Jesus in this place seems to adopt the interpretation of this 
Psalm which is given by the Targum, and which applies the 
title ‘gods’ to the earthly judges acting in their capacity as 
representatives of God. He, moreover, countenances the ex- 
tension of the term ‘ Law’ to other portions of the OT besides 
the Pentateuch. This was a common practice in the writ- 
ings of the Jewish Rabbins, who spoke of ‘ the threefold Law ’— 
Pentateuch, Prophets, and Hagiographa (Shabbath, 88a). Com- 
pare also the Talmudic tractate Sanhedrin, fol. 91, 92, for the 
question of R. Joshua, ‘In what manner is the Resurrection of 
the dead proved from the Law?’ with the answer that it is said 
in Ps 844 ‘ They shall praise thee’ ; not ‘they have praised thee.’ 
To the same question propounded by R. Chaia the answer is 
that the Resurrection is proved from Is 528 (see Wiinsche, Neue 
Bettrdége zur Erliéuterung der Evangelien aus Talmud und 
Midrash). 

There is another explanation current among the Jews which 
applied the term ’edohim in this place to the Israelites who stood 
before Mt. Sinai and received the law (pos ols 6 Aoyos rot Heot 
eyévero, Jn 1035), If, said they, their fathers had not sinned 
in the matter of the golden calf, they would have been as the 
angels; they would neither have begotten children nor been 
subject to death. For this reason it was, according to this 
interpretation, that the Psalm says, ‘they shall die like men’ 
(DIN3 v.7), in spite of the fact that they were so marvellously 
privileged (see the Talmudic tractate Abodah Zarah, fol. 5. 1, 
quoted in J. Lightfoot’s Hor. Heb. et Talm., vol. iii. p. 359). 

The evidential value of the whole passage with 
peeve to Jesus’ attitude to the OT Scriptures 
will, to some extent at least, be measured by the 
nature of the clause, ‘the Scripture * cannot be 
broken.’ If it is parenthetical, we have a direct 
assertion by Jesus that He regarded the OT as 
containing elements of abiding significance, and, 
moreover, that its meaning found its final and true 
explanation in His person and life (ef. Jn 13'8 and 
Mt 5'* ete.). On the other hand, it is by no means 
certain that the clause is of the nature of a paren- 
thesis, and not dependent upon the preceding con- 
ditional particle (el). In this ease the sense would 
be ‘if the Scripture cannot be broken,’ which 
would have the effect of presenting the argumentum 
ad hominem in a still stronger and more merciless 
form. This is again made more foreible by His 
use of the emphatic pronoun (iets), as if He in- 
tended to say, ‘How is it possible for you, of all 
people, in face of the fact that you assert the in- 
violability of this passage, to find fault with the 
claims which T have put forward, and to say that 
I am a blasphemer ?’ (see Plummer in Cambridge 


* It is to be noted here that 4 yexon does not mean the OT in 
general, for which the word would be «i yeages, but refers to 
the particular passage quoted (cf. Jn 209 222 etc.), 
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Greek Test., and Westcott’s Gospel of St. John, 
ad loc.). os 

It might be pessible for an objector to urge that 
the whole argument was unworthy of the dignity 
of its alleged Author, and was too like what His 
hearers would themselves employ. On the other 
hand, we know that He did not shrink, at times, 
from meeting the Jews on their own ground (see 
art. ACCOMMODATION, p. 19 ff.), and indeed it would 
seem that He had no option but to do so, if His 
teaching was ever to penetrate their understand- 
ings. Nor did He at any time avcid confound- 
ing His adversaries out of their own mouth (cf. Mt 
294, Lk 10% etc.). At the same time it is evident 
that there is a profounder significance attaching to 
the quotation Ae at first sight appears, and it is 
in this fact that we have a more certain guide to 
the estimation in which the OT writings were held 
by Jesus. Whatever may have been the personal 
character of those who were designated ’e/ohim in 
the Psalm, they were men unto whom the word of 
God had come, and who derived their title to be in 
a sense Divine from the fact that God delegated to 
them an authority which was His to give, and that 
He communicated His will through them to the 
people over whom they were placed. — ) 

The phrase 6 \éyos Tod Geo, occurring as it does 
in this passage, can hardly have been recorded by 
the author of the Fourth Gospel without a con- 
scious reference to that Personal Word, about 
whom he speaks in his Prologue. The Logos, pre- 
existent and active, was the means by which God 
was effecting the eternal movement of man towards 
Himself and of Himself towards man. This move- 
ment became finally complete in the union of the 
Incarnation, when God and man met in an ever- 
lasting unity (6 Adyos capt éyévero, Jn 14). Nor 
was this marvellous synthesis ‘sprung upon,’ so to 
speak, the human race. It was being foreshadowed 
continually in-the OT. The prophetic ‘Thus 
saith the Lord’ (ef. e.g. Is 38, Jer 191, Hos 4! ete.) 
was the outcome of a consciousness which felt its 
power to speak and act as God’s earthly repre- 
sentative, and the fitness of this claim is vindicated 
by the oft-repeated assertion, ‘The word of the 
Lord came unto [me]’ (ef. Jer 16! 10! 9!7, Is 8}, 
Jl 1 ete.; see the emphatic 7:7 7'7 in Ezk 1°, where 
the prophet lays stress on the reality of his ex- 
perience). 

The union of God and man accomplished in the 
‘Word made flesh’ was indirectly suggested in the 
bold words of the Psalmist, ‘I said, Ye are ’elohim,’ 
and it is not difficult to believe that in repeating 
this expression Jesus had in His mind the realiza- 
tion of this profound idea, and that He desired 
to disclose it as an accomplished fact to those 
who had ears to hear and hearts to understand (Mt 
13%), J. R. WILLIS. 


GOLD.—1. Value.—The Bible references to gold 
are in terms of use and abuse, in accordance with 
the great fundamental truth, ‘The gold is mine, 


saith the Lord of hosts’ (Hag 28). Being the most 
precious of metals, it represents the possession and 
influence of wealth. It has a central place in the 
trilogy of life—length of days, riches, and honour 
(1 Ch 29°). Tt seems to have a purchasing power 
over the other two—on the one hand in securing 
the conditions that tend to prolong life (Ps 174 
73"), and on the other by influencing opinion in 
favour of its possessors (Mt 19%, Ja 2°). As the 
highest quotation of earthly values, it supplies a 
standard for estimating what surpasses it (Job 2817, 
Ps 1197127, Pr 3% gl0 1616] P 17-38), Tt is only 
when, as the most beautiful and precious material 
available, it is used to give visible form to the 
Divine glory that gold becomes a thing of worth- 
lessness (Ps 1154, Is 317465). The blindness that led 
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to such idolatrous perversion among the Gentiles 
(Ac 1779) is also found among the Jews (Mt 23! 17), 

ae Associated evil.—As the emblem: of wealth, 
gold is closely connected with that covetousness in 
the will and heart of man which is described as 
the motive and meeting-place of all idolatries (Col 
3°). Job can plead that he has not made gold his 
hope (3174). Solomon is commended because he did 
not make request for riches (1 K 34). The deceit- 
fulness of riches is given as one of the explanations 
of the unfruitful life (Mt 13%). The self-centred 
ambitions and gratifications of wealth are ,all 
against the perception and service of a Kingdom 
in which even the poor seek the enrichment of 
other lives (Mk 104, 2 Co 6”). The order given to 
the disciples forbidding them to take gold or silver 
with them on their journey of proclamation (Mt 
10°), was not meant as a commendation of overty 
for its own sake. Indeed, it was just because 
money, clothing, and the wayfarer’s staff were the 
often-proved necessaries of ordinary travel, that 
the omission of them in their case would impart to 
their message about the Kingdom a meaning of 
instantaneousness and urgency. The guest-law of 
the land would provide food and shelter for the 
passing stranger; and where they were asked to 

rolong their stay, those who were thus interested 
in their words would attend to their wants. 

After playing many parts, such as being a 
medium of decorative art, a standard of value, and 
a means of good and evil in society, along with 
higher uses in the coinage of empires and the 
representation of the Godhead, gold renders its 
last symbolic service in providing a pavement for 
the feet of the saints (Rev 217%). 

G. M. MACKIE. 


GOLDEN RULE.—This name is given to a saying 
of Jesus recorded in the Sermon on the Mount. 
In Mt 7” its form is fuller and probably more 
original than in Lk 6%. The omission of the 
sentence, ‘for this is the law and the prophets,’ by 
the Gentile Evangelist, is in accord with the pur- 
pose of his Gospel; other variations may be due 
either to changes made in the course of oral trans- 
mission, or to divergences in two translations into 
Greek from the Aramaic. The two versions of 
the saying are as follows: 


Mt 712 ‘ All things therefore whatsoever ye would that men 
should do unto you, even so do ye also unto them: for this is 
the law and the prophets.’ 

Lk 631 ‘ And as ye would that men should do to you, do ye 
also to them likewise.’ 


The saying is rightly called a rule, for it lays 
down a general principle for moral guidance, and 
furnishes a ready test of the social value of words 
and deeds. But it presupposes an ideal of social 
well-being which determines the end of conduct ; 
its function is to prescribe means for the attain- 
ment of thatend. To the disciples of Christ the 
coming of the Kingdom of God is the supreme 
end; for them this saying is, therefore, the golden 
rule, furnishing a standard of excellence whose 

ractical value consists in its universal applica- 
eis Interpreted in the spirit of Christ, the rule, 
‘Do as you would be done by,’ implies the em- 
bodiment in action of the prayer, ‘Thy will be 
done, as in heaven, so on earth’ ; they who walk 
by this rule are doing all that in them lies to bring 
in the Golden Age. Disparagement of the saying 
is the result either of failure to fathom the depths 
of its meaning, or of the rejection of Christ’s teach- 
ing in regard to the blessedness in which all men’s 
good consists. 

i i he Golden Rule is little, if at all, 
pol ne nen er thought. In the two Gospels the 
context varies. Wendt follows Luke’s order, though this 
necessitates the reference of ‘therefore’ in Mt 712 to Mt 542— 


the verse which corresponds to Lk 6%. On this supposition 
the word ‘therefore’ is made to appear superfluous ; Zahn 
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rejects it on slight MS authority, because it seems to introduce 
a summary, which he regards as out of place here (N* L minn. 
Syrpesh om, od»). Yet Bengel’s pithy comment, ‘Imitate the 
Divine goodness,’ suggests a natural link with the previous 
verse : as the Father gives ‘good things’ to His children in 
response to the prayer which expresses desire to receive them, 
so the motive of His children’s actions should be a wish that 
others may share in the enjoyment of those good things from 
above. Another interpretation which preserves the unity of 
the Sermon on the Mount is that our Lord followed His en- 
couragement to prayer by the reminder that if prayer is to be 
heard there must be a good life (Chrysostom). It is equally 
true, however, that the good life is impossible without prayer; 
the Father hears us when we ask His help, ‘ therefore the most 
difficult duties of unselfish’ brotherly love to men become 
possible to us’ (Dykes, Manifesto of the King, p. 572). The two 
views are complementary and not, mutually exclusive. If we 
are doing unto others as Christ would have us do, He assures 
us that His Father will hear our prayers,; on the other hand, 
if we will pray, He assures us that His Father will bestow the 
gifts of grace which will enable us to walk in love. In our 
Lord’s farewell discourse there is a similar interdependence of 
thought. Communion with the Father in Christ’s name is a 
means to an end, even the bearing of much fruit (Jn 157f) ; on 
the other hand, it is to disciples whose lives are fruitful that 
the promise of receiving what they ask is given (v.16), 


The Golden Rule is not, as some philosophers 
have held, a mere law of nature. Nevertheless, at 
the basis of this contention there lies a truth, well 
expressed by Wesley: ‘It commends itself, as 
soon as heard, to every man’s conscience and 
understanding ; insomuch that no man can know- 
ingly offend against it, without carrying his con- 
demnation in his own breast’ (Sermon xxx. § 22). 
Hobbes declares that moral regulations, which he 
calls ‘immutable and eternal laws of nature,’ may 
all be summarized in the simple formula, ‘Do 
not that to another which thou wouldest not have 
done to thyself.’ ‘It is clear,’ as Sidgwick points 
out (Hist. of Ethics*, p. 167n.), ‘that Hobbes does - 
not distinguish this formula from the well-known 
“golden rule” of the Gospel,—cf. Leviathan, ch. 
xv. p. 79, and ch. xvii. p. 85,—whereas the formula 
above quoted is, of course, the golden rule taken 
only in its negative application, as prescribing 
abstinences, not positive services.’ 

In its negative form the saying is found in both 
Jewish and pagan sources before the Christian era. 
Tobias is admonished by his father Tobit to love 
his brethren, ‘and what is displeasing to thyself, 
that do not unto any other’ (To 4%). Hillel’s 
concise reply to a Gentile inquirer who asked to 
be taught the whole Law while standing on one 
foot, was, ‘What is hateful to thee, do not unto thy 
fellow-man ; this is the whole law, the rest is mere 
commentary’ (Bab. Shab. 31a). A saying of Con- 
fucius is, ‘Do not to others what you would not 
wish done to yourself’ (Legge, Chinese Classics, i. 
191f.). Gibbon (Decline and Fall, liv n.) quotes 
from a moral treatise of Isocrates, & rdcyovtes bp’ 
érépwv dpylfecbe, radra rots dd\Nous wh wovetre. The 
passage occurs in an address (written by Isocrates, 
a professional writer) of Nicocles, king of Cyprian 
Salamis (c. 374 B.C.), to his subjects, dealing with 
their duties as such (Isocrates, Nicocles, 616). 

The unique value of the Golden Rule of Jesus 
does not depend upon its never having been uttered 
by any earlier teacher in its positive form, but 
upon its connexion with His revelation of man’s 
chief good, His perfect example of devotion to that 
good, and His power to inspire and sustain those 
who, at His bidding, become followers of that 
which is good. It remains true, however, that 
there is little evidence of the existence of any pre- 
Christian parallel to the positive rule. Diogenes 
Laertius (v. 21) tells us that Aristotle was asked 
how we should act towards our friends, and 
replied ; ‘as we would they should act to us.” The 
saying is quoted with no context, but a comparison 
with Nicom. Ethics, ix. 8 jfin., is in favour. of its - 
genuineness. Prof. Legge, commenting on the 
assertion that Confucius gave the rule only in a 
negative form, says: ‘but he understood it also in 
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its positive and most comprehensive force, and 
deplored, on one occasion at least, that he had not 
himself always attained to taking the initiative in 
doing to others as he would have them do to him 
(Encyc. Brit.® vi. 264°). ; 

In the Apostolic and post - Apostolic ages the 
negative form of the rule 1s more frequent, both in 
Christian and non-Christian writers. The oldest 
Christian authority is probably Didache, 1°. It is 
also inserted in the Western text of Ac 157, but 
the source of the variant is uncertain. Zahn refers 
the addition to the Didache ; but, as Rendel Harris 
says, ‘the negative precept turns up every where in 
the early Church, having been absorbed in the first 
instance from Jewish ethics.’ (Cf. Knowling’s 
succinct note on Ac 15” in Expos. Gr. Test.). Other 
examples are Const. Apost. vii. 1; Clem. Alex. 
Strom. ii. 23, 139; Tertullian, c. Marc. iv. 16. In 
non-Christian authors the negative form of the rule 
is found in Philo (Eusebius, Prep. viii. 7.6). One 
of the. best of the Roman emperors, Alexander 
Severus, had it inscribed in his palace and on 
public buildings (Lamprid. ¢. 51). Westermarck 
(Origin and Development of the Moral Ideas, i. 693) 
directs attention to an interesting passage in 
Epictetus (Fragm. 42): the keeping of slaves is 
condemned in these words, ‘ What you avoid sufter- 
ing yourself, seek not to impose on others.’ The 
rule in its positive form is loosely quoted in Clem. 
Rom. ad Cor. ¢. xiii., ‘As ye do, so shall it be 
done unto you . . . as ye are kind, so shall kind- 
ness be shown unto you.’ Harless (Christian Ethics, 
p. 110) ascribes to Seneca the saying, ‘ab altero 
expectes alteri quod feceris, —a suggestive and rare 
contrast to the Stoic maxim, ‘Quod tibi fieri non 
vis, alteri ne feceris.’ 

A fair inference from these facts is that the 
positive form of the Golden Rule has been gener- 
ally regarded as marking a distinct advance upon 
the negative form, its ideal of social duty being 
higher and therefore more difficult to realize. But 
Professor Hirsch takes the opposite view ; in the 
Jewish Encyclopedia (vi. 22°) he says: ‘ ‘‘ What 
you would have others do unto you,” makes self 
and possible advantages to self the central motive ; 
‘what is hateful to you do not unto another” makes 
the effect upon others the regulating principle.’ 
But how can self-interest be the motive for doing 
good to thankful and unthankful alike? The 
positive precept puts ‘doing’ first, and bids us take 
thought in doing good ; we are to give what would 
please us, if we were in the place of those whom we 
are trying to benefit, though it may be quite 
certain that we shall receive nothing in return. 
The command of Christ accords with His teaching 
that they are ‘blessed’ who do not invite to their 
feasts those who will probably return the invita- 
tion, but those who cannot make such recompense 
(Lk 14%). Tt is still more difficult to understand 
how ‘doing nothing’ to another ensures that our 
conduct will be regulated by altruistic principles. 
To do no harm is consistent with extreme selfish- 
ness. ‘The negative confines us to the region of 
justice; the positive takes us into the region of 
generosity or grace, and so embraces both law and 
prophets’ (Bruce, Haxpos. Gir. Test. in loc.). 

A subtle way of obtaining a negative result from the positive 
precept is mentioned by Schleiermacher (Predigten, iii. 84 f¥.). 
One may say in haughty independence, ‘What I wish is that 
others would let me go my own way ; therefore, I let them go 
theirs.’ It is rightly said, in reply, that such pride is incom- 
patible with obedience to the command of Jesus. His words, 
“whatsoever ye would that men should do unto you,’ are a 
recognition of the fact of men’s mutual dependence. ‘We are 
members one of another, and our chief danger is not that we 
should forget our claims on others, but that we should neglect 
our duties to others; nevertheless there are occasions when 


our possibilities of doing good to others will be lessened by 
unwillingness to be served by others. ’ 


A practical difficulty presents itself to the minds 


of many who desire to walk in accordance with 
Christ's rule. A king cannot do to his subject 
what he desires his subject to do to him, nor can a 
father to his child, nor a master to his servant. 
But our Lord’s command is ‘even so do ye unto 
them.’ The narrow interpretation is not only false 
to. the spirit, but also to the letter. The saying of 
Christ leaves abundant room for good actions 
which the recipient may be known to be altogether 
unable to return,—another reason for refusing to 
see in the positive form of the Golden Rule an 
appeal to self-interest. The Gr. word used is otrws, 
not ratra ; its meaning is rightly given by Alford 
(Com. in loc.), ‘After the pattern of Soa av... 
Because what might suit us might not suit others. 
We are to think what we should like done to us, 
and then apply that rule to our dealings with 
others.’ A baldly literal interpretation would miss 
the beauty of St. Paul’s words, when, after enumer- 
ating the duties of servants to their masters, he 
says, ‘And, ye masters, do the same things unto 
them’ (Eph 6°). The rule for masters and servants 
alike is ‘unto the Lord’; on each side of this and of 
every human relationship there is opportunity for 
‘goodwill’ and for ‘doing the will of God from the 
heart’ (v.*-). 

Many modern writers regard the Golden Rule as identical 
with the ethical maxim of Kant: ‘So act as to treat humanity, 
whether in thine own person or in that of any other, in every 
case as an end withal, never as a means only’ (cf. Votaw in 
Hastings’ DB, Extra Vol. p. 424; Gore, Sermon on the Mount, 
170f.; Loofs, Predigten, ii. 227). In the language of philosophy, 
Kant forcefully expresses what is implied in the simpler words 
of Jesus. Doubtless it is inconsistent with the Golden Rule to 
exploit men for gain or for pleasure; in a word, to have one 
ideal for ourselves and another for our neighbours. Loofs 
shows clearly how the universality of the ethical imperative 
on which Kant so strongly insists is a distinct note in the com- 
mand of Jesus. He also makes an instructive application of 
this principle to a concrete case, and shows how vainly partners 
in guilt try to shelter themselves behind their own parody of 
this rule. As though mutual agreement could ever be any 
excuse for collusion in dishonest actions, deceitful evasions, or 
even immoral pleasures. His reply to those who act on the 
principle of the German proverb, ‘The left hand washes the 
right, and the right hand washes the left,’ is in substance as 
follows : Jesus does not say, ‘ Whatsoever one of you would that 
another should do to him, let him do the same to that other.’ 
The rule is universal. There must be no arbitrary limiting of 
the extension of the term ‘men’ in the saying, ‘ Whatsoever ye 
would that men should do unto you, even so do ye also unto 
them.’ A thief and his accomplice may, for the sake of divid- 
ing the spoil, wink at each other’s crimes ; that is what is called 
honour among thieves. But neither of the accomplices can 
wish to make the rule of action universal; they cannot desire 
to be deceived by all men as they have agreed to combine in 
deceiving others. 

In the Golden Rule, John Stuart Mill found a 
fitting expression of the essential principle of his 
ethical system. ‘To do as you would be done by, 
and to love your neighbour as yourself, constitute 
the ideal perfection of utilitarian morality’ (U¢ili- 
tarvanism, p. 323). But when the crucial question 
is asked: How is the ideal perfection to be 
attained? the reply is that utility enjoins, ‘as the 
means of making the nearest approach to this ideal,’ 
that (1) ‘laws of social arrangements,’ and (2) ‘edu- 
cation and opinion’ should strive to ‘establish in 
the mind of every individual an indissoluble associa- 
tion between his own happiness and the good of 
the whole’ (op. cit. p. 323). But no external force, 
such as law or education, can supply either the 
motive for doing as we would be done by, or the 
power to fulfil the precept we approve. It is true 
that on the lips of Christ the Golden Rule has its 
perfect expression ; but its superiority as an ethical 
maxim rests upon a broader basis. It is more to 
exemplify a rule than to formulate it; it is still 
more to furnish the inward inspiration which con- 
strains men to obey it. The disciples of Christ 
have another Golden Rule for their actions one 
toward another ; it is expressed in His words, ‘as 
T have done to you’; and their all-powerful motive 
is the assurance that ‘ye did it unto me’ (Mt 25) 
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will be their abundant reward, if whatsoever they 
would have done to Christ Himself, even so they 
do unto men, serving them lowlily and lovingly in 
His name and for His sake. 


LiTERATURE.—In addition to the works mentioned in this 
article, see SERMON ON THE Mount and the excellent Bibliography 
of Votaw in Hastings’ DB, Extra Vol. p. 44f. ¥ 

J. G. TASKER. 

GOLGOTHA (Toyoda, Aram. xpbad3, Heb, nbaba 
[2 K 9%], ‘skull’).—The name of the place where 
Jesus was crucified. This name is mentioned by 
three of the Evangelists (Mt 27° ‘a place called 
Golgotha, that is to say, The place of a skull’; 
Mk 15” ‘the place Golgotha, which is, being inter- 
preted, The place of a skull’; Jn 19" ‘the place 
ealled The Se of a skull, which is ealled in 
the Hebrew, Golgotha’). The Greek equivalent 
(Kpaviov) is used by St. Luke (23% ‘ the place which 
is called The skull,’ RV). Vulg. uses here the Latin 
equivalent Calvaria, whence ‘ Calvary’ in AV. 

Three explanations of this name have been sug- 
gested: (1) Jerome (Com. in Eph 5'4) mentions a 
tradition that Adam was buried at Golgotha, and 
that at the Crucifixion the drops of Christ’s blood 
fell on his skull and restored him to life. The 
skull often seen in early pictures of the Crucifixion 
refers to this. (2) It is supposed by some to have 
been the place of public execution, where bodies 
were left unburied (Jerome, Com. in Mt 27%), but 
(a) it is most unlikely that dead men’s bones would 
have been left lying about so near the city, when, 
according to the Mosaic law, they made any one 
unclean who touched them ; (4) there was no reason 
why the place should have been named from the 
skulls rather than from any other parts of skele- 
tons ; (c) the expression is xpaviou ré7os, not kpaviwy 
Toros, aS we should expect it to be if this deriva- 
tion were correct. (3) The most probable view of 
the origin of the name is suggested by the form of 


the expression in St. Luke, ‘the place which is 
ealled The skull.’ It was probably so called because 


of its skull-like contour. The use of the article by 
the Evangelists seems to indicate that the place 
was well known, but they never call it a mountain. 
The Bordeaux Pilgrim (A.D. 333) speaks of it as 
monticulus Golgotha, and the expression ‘Mount 
Calvary’ appears to have come into use after the 
5th century. 

The site cannot be identified with certainty. All 
that we know from the Bible is that it was outside 
the walls of the city (He 13°, Mt 273! *, Jn 192% 27), 
that it was nigh to the city (Jn 19°°), that it was 
in a conspicuous position (Mk 15*, Lk 23%), that 
it was close to some thoroughfare leading from the 
country (Mt 27%, Mk 152-*, Lk 23°), and that it 
was near a garden and a new tomb hewn out of 
the rock, belonging to Joseph, a rich man of 
Arimathea (Jn 19, Mt 27°, Mk 15%, Lk 
235), These particulars are not sufficient to justify 
a positive decision in favour of any one of the 
proposed identifications of Golgotha, but they 
seem to be decisive against the first of the four 
conjectures mentioned below, to bear against the 
second slightly, but against the third more heavily, 
and to be most nearly satisfied by the fourth. 

4, The peculiar theory of Fergusson (Lssay on 
the Anc. Topog. of Jerus., and art. ‘Jerusalem’ in 
Smith’s DB), that Golgotha was on Mount Moriah, 
and that the mosque of Omar is the church erected 
by Constantine over the Holy Sepulchre, was 
quickly shown to be untenable (¢.g. by Bonar, art. 
©Jerusalem’ in Fairbairn’s DB). ; 

2. Barclay (City of the Great King, p- 79) and 
Porter (Kitto’s Cycl. of Bib. Lit. art ‘Golgotha’) 
maintained that the site of the Crucifixion was east 
of the city, between the then existing wall and 
the Kidron Valley. This place could have heen 
quickly and eanly reached from the palace of 
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Pilate and the judgment-hall, which probably 
stood at the N.W. corner of the Haram area. 
According to this view, the soldiers, instead of 
taking their prisoner across the city towards the 
west, or out in the direction of the Roman road, 
hurried Him through the nearest gate and crucified 
Him near the road leading to Bethany. Two ob- 
jections are urged against this: (a) that the Gospel 
narratives imply that the road passing Golpotia 
was a more frequented thoroughfare than this 
road to Bethany, and that the great highways of 
Jerusalem are all on the north and west of the 
city ; and (d) that there is no skull-shaped site in 
this region, 

3. That Golgotha was where the Church of the 
Holy Sepulchre now stands, seems to have been 
almost universally believed from the age of Con- 
stantine down to the 18th century. It is now 
agreed on all hands that the present Church of 
the Holy Sepulchre oceupies the site of the one 
erected by Constantine in A.D. 335. On what 
grounds did he select this as the true site of the 
Crucifixion? Those who still believe it to be the 
true site generally assume not only that the early 
Christians at Jerusalem had a knowledge of the 
places where the Lord was crucified and buried, 
but also that this knowledge was handed down as 
a reliable tradition through three hundred years, 
notwithstanding the utter demolition of Jerusalem 
by Titus and again by Hadrian, and the altering 
of the whole aspect of the city by the latter when 
he rebuilt it as a Roman colony and changed its 
name to Aelia Capitolina. But Eusebius, in describ- 
ing the discovery of the site by Constantine, says it 
had been ‘ given over to forgetfulness and oblivion,’ 
and that the Emperor, ‘not without a Divine inti- 
mation, but moved in spirit by the Saviour Him- 
self,’ ordered it to be purified and adorned with 
splendid buildings. 

‘Such language, certainly, would hardly be appropriate in 
speaking of a spot well known and definitely marked by long 
tradition. The Emperor, too, in his letter to Macarius, regards 
the discovery of ‘‘the token of the Saviour’s most sacred 
passion, which for so long a time had been hidden under 
ground,” as ‘‘a miracle beyond the capacity of man sufficiently 
to celebrate or even to comprehend.” The mere removal of 
obstructions from a well-known spot could hardly have been 
described as a miracle so stupendous. Indeed, the whole tenor 
of the language both of Eusebius and Constantine goes to show 
that the discovery of the Holy Sepulchre was held to be the 
result, not of a previous knowledge derived from tradition, but 


of a supernatural interposition and revelation’ (Robinson, BRP, 
Boston, 1841, ii. 75). 


The same impression is made by the accounts of 
the writers of the 5th century, who, however, 
unanimously attribute the discovery not to Con- 
stantine, but to his mother Helena. Their story 
is that, guided by a ‘ Divine intimation’ as to the 
place, she came to Jerusalem, inquired diligently 
of the inhabitants, and, after a difficult search, 
found the sepulchre and beside it three crosses, and 
also the tablet bearing the inscription of Pilate. 
At the suggestion of Bishop Macarius, the cross to 
which the inscription belonged was ascertained by 
a miracle of healing. The three crosses were pre- 
sented in succession to a noble lady of Jerusalem 
who lay sick of an incurable disease. Two of them 
produced no effect, but the third worked an im- 
mediate and perfect cure. Eusebius, though con- 
temporary with the alleged events, makes no 
mention of the discovery of the cross nor of the 
agency of Helena. But whether we accept the 
account of Eusebius or that of the writers of the 
5th century, the traditional site of Calvary rests 
on a miracle, and, in the case of the latter, on a 
double miracle. ; 

Those who now favour this site (e.g. Sanday, 
Sac. Sites of the Gospels, pp. 72-77) labour to show 
that there was a previous tradition which deter- 
mined Constantine’s selection of the spot, but the 
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only proofs they adduce are: (@) vague allusions to 
ae made iy culy pilgrims to the ‘ Holy Places 
of Palestine, an expression which is used of the 
Holy Land at large, and not of the Holy City only ; 
and (b) the alleged regular succession of bishops 
from the Apostle James to the time of Hadrian, 
through whom a knowledge of the place might 
have been handed down. This regular succession 
of bishops is more than doubtful. The only 
authority on the subject is Eusebius, who lived 
two centuries afterwards, and he says expressly that 
he had been able to find no document respecting 
them, and wrote only from hearsay. Moreover, 
even if it were possible to prove the existence of 
an earlier tradition, its value would be open to 
serious question, as is shown by the falsity of other 
traditions which did actually exist in the age of 
Constantine. For instance, Eusebius in A.D. 315 
speaks of pilgrims coming from all parts of the 
world to behold the fulfilment of prophecy and to 
pay their adorations on the swmmit of the Mount 
of Olives, where Jesus gave His last charge to His 
disciples and then ascended into heaven. This is 
hardly consistent with the explicit statement of 
St. Luke (24° 5!) that ‘he led them out until they 
were over against Bethany, and... he parted 
from them and was carried up into heaven.’ Other 
sites shown to pilgrims in that uncritical age were 
impossible, such as that of Rephidim in Moab. 
The Bordeaux Pilgrim places the Transfiguration 
on Olivet, and the combat of David and Goliath 
near Jezreel. The fact that no pilgrimages were 
made to the site of the Holy Sepulchre before the 
visit of Helena, though they were made in plenty 
to the summit of Olivet, goes to show that there 
was no tradition concerning the Holy Sepulchre. 

In the present Church of the Holy Sepulchre are 
shown not only the site of the Sepulchre and the 
rock of the Crucifixion, with the cleft made by the 
earthquake and the three holes, five feet apart, in 
which the three crosses were inserted, but also a 
great number of other traditional sites. Almost 
every incident of the Passion and Resurrection is 
definitely located. The very spots are pointed out 
where Christ was bound, where He was scourged, 
where His friends stood afar off during the Cruci- 
fixion, where His garments were parted, where His 
body was anointed, where He appeared to His 
mother after the Resurrection, and to Mary Mag- 
dalene; the rock tombs also of Nicodemus and 
Joseph of Arimathzea; the place where Helena’s 
throne stood during the ‘Invention of the Cross,’ 
—and many others. The number of these identi- 
fications, all under one roof, does not increase our 
confidence in ecclesiastical tradition. 

Not less damaging to the claims of the traditional 
site is the topographical evidence. Our Lord suf- 
fered ‘without the gate’ (He 13"). The Church of 
the Holy Sepulchre lies far within the walls of the 
present city, and, as Jerusalem at the time of the 
Crucifixion was much larger than it is now, the 
fair presumption is that it included the site of that 
church rather than excluded it. If we place Gol- 
gotha at the traditional site, we make Jerusalem 
at the time of its greatest prosperity no larger 
than the poverty-stricken town of the present day, 
‘containing not far from 200 acres, from which 36 
acres must be deducted for the Haram area’ (Mer- 
rill), This difficulty arising from the present loca- 
tion in the heart of the city seems to have been 
felt as early as the 8th cent., and also in the 12th 
and 14th, but the first to reject the tradition openly 
was Korte, who visited Jerusalem in 1738, = who 
urged that the traditional site could not have been 
outside the ancient city, because of its nearness to 
the former area of the Jewish temple. The argu- 
ment against this site has been greatly strength- 
ened by the determination of the rock levels of 
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Jerusalem and the probable course of the ‘ second 
wall’ of the three mentioned by Josephus. The 
first wall, that of David and Solomon, encompassed 
the Upper City (Zion), and its north line ran east- 
ward from the tower of Hippicus to the wall 
bounding the temple area. ‘The second wall had 
its beginning from the gate called Gennath, which 
belonged to the first wall, and, encircling only the 
northern quarter of the city, it extended as far as 
the Tower Antonia’ (BJ vV. iv. 2). This wall, which 
was probably built by Hezekiah, running in a 
circle or curve, seems to have had no angles like 
the first and third, and therefore to have required 
no extended description. If this curve included 
the Pool of Hezekiah (which must surely have 
been within the walls), it would naturally have 
included also the traditional site of the Sepulchre. 
If, in spite of the statement of Josephus, the wall 
be drawn with a re-entering angle so as to exclude 
the traditional site, there still remain apparently 
insuperable difficulties in the nature of the ground, 
since in this case the wall must have been built in 
a deep valley (Tyropeon), and must have been 
dominated from without by the adjacent knoll on 
which the Church of the Holy Sepulchre now 
stands (Acra). But ‘fortresses stand on hills, not 
in deep ravines,’ ‘the wall must have stood on the 
high ground’ (Conder). Immediately east of the 
Tower of David (at or near which Hippicus must 
have stood) a narrow ridge runs north and south, 
connecting the two hills Zion and Acra and sepa- 
rating the head of the Tyropeon Valley from the 
valley west of the Jaffa gate. As this is the only 
place where the wall could have protected the 
valley on the east and commanded the valley on 
the west, the natural course for the engineers 
would have been to build the wall along this ridge. 
Exactly along this ridge the remains of an ancient 
wall were found in 1885 by Dr. Merrill. One 
hundred and twenty feet of 1t were exposed in a 
line running north-west and south-east, at a depth 
of 10 or 12 ft. below the present surface of the 
ground, At some points but one course of stone 
remained, at others two, at others three. The 
stones correspond in size and work to those in the 
base of the Tower of David, a few yards farther 
south. This is probably a portion of the second 
wall. Later, another section, 26 ft. long, of similar 
work, was found farther north, besides traces at 
several other points. In explanation of the fact 
that entire sections are found towards the south 
and only débris of walls towards the north, Dr. 
Merrill cites the statement of Josephus, that Titus 
‘threw down the entire northern portion,’ but left 
the southern standing and placed garrisons in its 
towers. From the statement that Titus made his 
attack ‘against the central tower of the north 
wall’ he argues further, that if the wall ran from 
near Hippicus to Antonia in such a way as to ex- 
clude the traditional site of the Sepulchre, the two 
parts of the wall after it was broken in the middle 
should have been designated the ‘eastern’ and 
‘western’ ; but Josephus calls them the ‘northern’ 
and ‘southern,’ a description which is obviously 
more appropriate to a wall which ran well to the 
west and north of the traditional site (Presb. and 
Ref. Rev. iii. p. 646). 

Parts of an ancient ditch and remains of walls 
have been recently discovered east of the Church 
of the Holy Sepulchre, and Schick regards these 
as remains of the second wall and of the city moat. 
But, as Benzinger says (Hilprecht’s Explorations 
in Bible Lands in the 19th Cent.), his explanation 
“is not convincing in itself, and there stand op- 
posed to it important considerations of a general 
nature,’ such as have been cited above, e.g. the 
military objection to locating a wall in a valley 
dominated from without by higher ground, and 
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the fact that, had this been the course of the wall, 
Jerusalem could not have accommodated its great 
population at the time of Christ. 

he existence of an undoubted Jewish tomb at 
the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, the one now 
called the Tomb of Joseph of Arimathea, has been 
cited as evidence that the place was outside the 
old city wall, ‘ but we know from the Talmud that 
ancient half-forgotten tombs were allowed by the 
Jews to exist within Jerusalem, and any writer 
will admit that, in the time of Agrippa at least, 
this particular tomb was within the circuit of the 
town.’ The third wall, which ran far to the north- 
west and north of the present city wall, was built 
by Agrippa only ten or eleven years after the 

Tucifixion, to enclose a large suburb that had 
gradually extended beyond the second wall. So 
that, even if it could be shown that the Sepulchre 
was outside the second wall, it certainly lay far 
within the line of the third, and in the midst of 
this new town which at the time of the Crucifixion 
must have been already growing north of the 
second wall. The words ‘without the gate’ and 
‘nigh to the city’ could scarcely mean ‘ within the 
suburbs’ (Schaff). 

The genuineness of the traditional site has been defended by 
Chateaubriand (Itinéraire de Paris a Jerusalem), Williams 
(The Holy City), Krafft (Die Topographie Jerusalems), Tischen- 
dorf (Reise in den Orient), de Vogié (Les Eglises de la Terre- 
Sainte), Sepp (Jerusalem), Clermont-Ganneau (L’ Authenticité 
du Saint-Sepulere), Sanday (Sacred Sites of the Gospels), and 
others, It has been attacked by Korte (Reise nach dem gelobten 
Lande), Robinson (BRP, and Bibliotheca Sacra for August and 
November 1847), Tobler (Golgotha), Wilson (The Lands of the 
Bible), Barclay (The City of the Great King), Schaff (Through 
Bible Lands), Conder (Tent Work in Palestine), and others. 

4. The theory that Golgotha is the skull-shaped 
knoll above Jeremiah’s grotto, outside the present 
north wall, near the Damascus gate, was first sug- 
gested by Otto Thenius in 1849. A similar view 
was put forward independently by Fisher Howe 
(The True Site of Calvary) in 1871. Since that 
time the theory has come rapidly into favour, and 
has been accepted by Gen. C. E. Gordon, Sir 
J. W. Dawson, Dr. Merrill, Dr. Schaft, Col. 
Conder, and others. It answers all the require- 
ments of the Gospel narratives, being outside the 
walls, nigh to the city, in a conspicuous position, 
near a frequented thoroughfare—the main north 
road, and near to ancient Jewish rock-hewn tombs, 
one of which was discovered by Conder about 700 
ft. west of the knoll. The so-called ‘ Gordon’s 
Tomb,’ about 230 ft. from the summit of the knoll, 
is thought by Conder to be a Christian tomb of 
the Byzantine age ; but Schick says it ‘ was origin- 
ally a rather small rock-cut Jewish tomb, but be- 
came afterwards a Christian tomb.’ The great 
cemetery of Jewish times lay north of the city. 

Moreover, Jewish tradition regards this hill as 
the place of public execution, and the Jews still 
eall it ‘the Place of Stoning.’ Christian tradi- 
tion also, as old as the 5th cent., fixes this as the 
place of the stoning of Stephen. The fact that 
Christ was put to death by the Roman method of 
crucifixion and not by the Jewish method of ston- 
ing does not break the force of this argument, for 
there is no reason to suppose that Jerusalem had 
two places of public execution. No other place 
would have been so convenient to the Romans for 
this purpose, starting, as they probably did, from 
Antonia. The castle seems to have been itself a part 
of the outer ramparts on the north-east, with the 
north wall of the temple area stretching from it to 
the east and the second city wall to the north- 
west. There must have been some feasible route 
for the soldiers of the garrison, who were con- 
stantly going back and forth between this fortress 
and Cresarea. There was no such route to the east 
or south. To go west would have taken them 
through the heart of the crowded city, with its 
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narrow streets and its perils from the mob. What 
more natural than that there should have been a 
road leading directly from Antonia to the open 
country northwards? Here, accordingly, only a 
short distance north of the city, we find the re- 
mains of a Roman road. 

‘If executions were-to take place near the city, I think they 
must have been carried out on the line of such a road, where 
the soldiers would have free ground to act upon in case of an 
emergency, without ‘being hampered by crowded streets, and 


where only one gate would be between them and their strong- 
hold, and that one entirely under their own control’ (Merrill). 
Literature.—Artt. ‘Golgotha’ in Hastings’ DB and Encyc. 
Bibl., ‘Sepulchre, The Holy,’ in Encye. Brit.9, ‘Grab, das 
heilige,’ in PRE3; Conder, Tent Work in Palestine, i. 372 ff. R 
SWP ‘Jerusalem,’ 429ff.; Merrill in Andover Rev., 1885, 
p. 483ff.; PHEFSt, 1892, pp. 120ff., 177, 188, 205; Wilson, 
Golgotha and the Holy Sepulchre, 1906 ; and works cited in the 
article. W. W. Moore. 


GOMORRAH (775y, Toudppa [fem.] or Téduoppa 
{neut. ]).— 

The word should be fem. in Greek as in Hebrew, but the final 
z led to its being treated as neut. plural. In the LXX it is 
fem. 9 times, neut. 5 times, and in 5 passages the gender is 
indeterminate. In the NT it is fem. in 2 P 26 and Mt 1015 [CD], 
but neut. in id. [NAB]. 


The name occurs in the NT in Mt 10%, Ro 9%, 
2P 2% Jude’. (In Mk 6! it occurs in a sentence 
wrongly inserted in A and some Lat. MSS, whence 
it found its way through the TR into the AV). 
In every case it is coupled with Sodom, as it is 
invariably in the OT. It is to be noticed, how- 
ever, that Sodom is mentioned alone in Mt 11**, 
Lk 17”, Rev 118. Not only so, but in Lk 10”, the 
parallel passage to Mt 10%, Gomorrah is omitted. 
It seems probable, therefore, that in St. Matthew 
the insertion of the name is editorial and not 
original ; and, moreover, the text is uncertain ; 
NAB Toxdppwr, C Toudppas, D Toudpas ; again XC 
insert y7 before Tou., while ABD omit it. Our 
Lord, then, used ‘ Sodom’ (or ‘the land of Sodom’) 
alone ; in Ro 9° the passage is a direct quotation 
from Is 19; while the OT expression ‘Sodom and 
Gomorrah’ is found only in the two late, and 
closely connected, writings, Jude and 2 Peter. 

For the lessons drawn by our Lord from the 
wickedness and the destruction of Sodom, see art. 
Sopom. A. H. M‘NEILE. 


GOOD (dyads, xadés).—It is not easy to define 
Christ’s idea of what is good. His expressions 
vary from a conception of the Good as one with 
the infinitely and inimitably Perfect to the most 
commonplace uses of the word. He speaks of old 
wine as ‘ good’ (Lk 5%), of the wedding-guests as 
‘both bad and good’ (Mt 22"), of salt as ‘good’ 
(Mk 9° || Lk 14%), of certain ground,as being 
‘good’ (Mk 48 || Lk 88), of God making ‘ his sun to 
rise on the evil and on the good’ (Mt 5%), and 
He says of Judas, ‘Good (xadév) were it for that 
man if he had not been born’ (2674 |j Mk 1471), Yet 
when the young ruler comes to Him with the same 
conventional usage of the word, ‘Good Master 
(d.ddoxare ayabé), what good thing shall I do to in- 
herit eternal life?’ (Mk 1017 || Lk 188; ef. Mt 1916 
and WH’s ‘Notes on Select Readings’ ad loc.), 
Jesus rejects the title as applied to Himself, and 
asserts that ‘none is good save one, even God. 
Whether this be read as ‘not denying that He is 
good, but insisting that none should call Him so 
who did not believe Him to be God’ (Liddon, 
Bampt. Lect. i. 23), or as ‘the self-judgment which 
felt hurt by the epithet good’ (Martineau, Seat of 
Authority, 651), there can be little doubt that Jesus 
purposely made use of the young man's phrase to 
point him to the ideal Good. Behind the things 
to be done, which were in the questioner's mind,— 
sreater than matters of Jaw or ritual, or even 
charity,—was the necessity that he should recog: 
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nize the Supreme Good, the Eternal Spirit of all 
goodness. This did not imply that man should be 
hopeless of attaining a certain measure of the 
good, that it was something beyond the reach of 
the race, but that the fundamental idea of the 
good is God, and that to define or limit it is as im- 
possible as to define or limit the Eternal Himself. 
Only on this occasion does Jesus so suddenly soar 
beyond the intention of any questioner who ap- 
proaches Him. Elsewhere He tells a parable, and 
puts into the mouth of the master of the vine- 
yard (a most human representative of the Heavenly 
Master) the question, ‘Is thine eye evil because I 
am good ?’ (Mt 20"); and He speaks of ‘the good 
man’ who ‘out of his good treasure bringeth forth 
good things’ (12* || Lk 6%). So we may look upon 
the story of the Rich Young Man as a unique 
expression of Christ’s highest thought of the Good, 
but not as thereby ruling out all lesser conceptions. 
A man may begin to do good or to live a good life 
before he (ome that the foundation of all the 
good he accomplishes or attains to is God Himself ; 
that no ethical aims are good which lack a Divine 
sanction. It is better for a man when this inward 
recognition of the Eternal Goodness precedes the 
active goodness of his life, for then he finds the 
peculiar secret of St. Paul’s dogma (Ro 8%), ‘All 
things work together for good to them that love 
God.’ But the doing of good for its own sake may 
be a man’s first step towards the Kingdom o1 God, 
and later he will be prepared for any self-denial 
or self-sacrifice that may bring him nearer the 
heavenly perfection (Mt 18° || Mk 9*- *: 47), when he 
has learned that it is God’s Kingdom he approaches 
and not the invention of his own sympathetic im- 
pulses alone. 

In line with this thought of Christ’s is the liberty 
in the modes of doing good which He frequently 
asserted. With Him the present was always the 
fitting opportunity of the good, though He might 
occasionally ask the opinion of the Pharisees and 
scribes as to whether it was ‘lawful to do good on 
the Sabbath’ (Mt 12)? || Mk 34, Lk 69). 

Some element of altruism cnters into all His 
conceptions of good. The Greek masters (especi- 
ally Plato and Aristotle) assert the good of a man 
to lic in his ‘well-being’ (Sidgwick’s constant 
rendering of evdacmovla), a condition which depends 
on certain visible ‘ goods’ that are his own personal 
possession, and in no way bring him into contact 
with less fortunate men, such ‘good things’ as 
wealth, health, beauty, and intellect. But Christ 
regards that alone as good which lessens the dis- 
tance between man and man, and man and God. 
The good a man should seek is that of each and all 
men, even ‘them that hate you’ (Lk 6%”), for the 
doing of good to others is the final test of the 
practical value of religion, and became the dis- 
tinctive note of the character of Christ in the 
Apostolic days when He was described as one who 
‘went about doing good and healing’ (Ae 10°). 
This is indicative of all the visible elements of the 
good in His teachings. Love, His supreme dogma, 
finds its essence in self-surrender. The parables 
of conduct, such as the Good Samaritan, are in- 
sistent upon the actual doing of some good. When 
Jesus sends the Baptist His own record, the good 
things that will bear witness to Him, it is a tale 
of deeds of brotherly kindness, of help for the 
blind, lame, lepers, deaf; the poor, and even the 
dead (Mt 115). Zaccheeus is assured of his salva- 
tion when _ he has learned to share with his poorer 
brethren (Lk 19*). The fact of giving is accepted 
by Christ as the evidence of a desire to do good 
(Mk 14”), The good man is not only devout ; his 
personal piety may be the surest basis for the 
true spirit of goodness in him; but the good must 
take form in some actual warring with the world’s 


evils, some éarnest attempt to remedy the miseries, 
sufferings, diseases, afflictions, sorrows, or poverty 
of men. This is the vital test applied in the great 
parable of the Judgment (Mt 25°"). The Son 
of Man there asks no question as to spiritual 
apprehension, or intellectual convictions, or ecclesi- 
astical obedience. ‘The kingdom prepared from 
the foundation of the world ’—from the moment of 
the birth of mankind—is for those who saw and 
served the King in brethren who were hungry, 
thirsty, outcasts, naked, sick, or in prison. Christ 
sanctions the popular judgment of what consti- 
tutes a good man,—that effectiveness in well-doing 
which moves steadily and lovingly towards the 
ultimate conquest of the world, that social message 
of the gospel which is the enthusiasm of true 
goodness, and is able to ‘overcome evil with good’ 
(Ro 122). But all such doing rests on being. It 
is intimately connected with each man’s own 
spiritual vision and condition, for it is the rudi- 
mentary realization of the Kingdom of heaven ; 
it issues from that Kingdom which is ‘ within’ 
(Lk 172), where ‘glory, honour, and peace’ are the 
blessings which come ‘to every one that worketh 
good’ (Ro 2!)—a Kingdom which a man may never: 
have explored, but which is the ground from which. 
grows all the practical good he does (Mt 12*): If 
the tree is good, the fruit is good (v.*), and when 
the whole being of a man is awake to the inflow- 
ing of the Divine Goodness, he becomes the more 
keenly sensitive to Righteousness, Truth, Love, 
and the Brotherhood, and finds increasingly St. 
Peter’s utterance at the Transfiguration to be his 
own: ‘Lord, it is good for us to be here’ (Mt 17 
|| Mk 9° || Lk 9%%). The Good enters imperceptibly ; 
it is not born of the law, nor of any ethical 
analysis ; and in the unexpectedness of its joy the 
disciple is conscious of having reached the highest 
heaven, of having found that delight in whatever 
is good which helps him to understand the true 
end of life, ‘to glorify God and to enjoy Him for 
ever.” EDGAR DAPLYN. 


GOODNESS.—As resignation is the ideal of the 
Buddhist, and valour of the Mohammedan, so the 
essence of Christianity is goodness. Its Founder 
was the absolute personification of this character- 
istic quality. Nothing short of this could have 
so inspired the Apostles and Evangelists. Veiled 
within the few imperishable pages of the Gospels, 
and perhaps seen only by the meditating mind, is. 
the figure of a perfect goodness once realized upon 
earth. It is not the novelty of His teaching 
that has attracted men, nor His deep sympathy 
with humanity, nor any spiritual utterances to the 
Father (which are all too rarely recorded). Behind 
the words and deeds of the four biographies stands 
a shining personality, a living type of goodness— 
One of whom they could speak as being ‘ without 
sin.” . The Evangelists knew nothing of the dog- 
matie spirit, and could probably have given no 
clear definition and explanation of the sinlessness 
of Christ. To them He was the human expression 
of the Divine Goodness, and it mattered little 
whether a man should say that the Goodness was 
from eternity, so that by its nature sin had never 
been a moment’s possibility, or that at birth 
Christ had been uniquely endowed with a passion 
for goodness that turned naturally from every- 
thing selfish, injurious to others, or sinful either 
to God or man; or that at His baptism He had 
been set aside to that brief ministry (which is 
nearly all men know of His earthly life), when the 
voice from heaven was heard saying, ‘This is my 
beloved Son, in whom IT am well pleased’ (Mt 327), 
However its genesis might be spoken of, the ‘sin- 
lessness’ of Christ is the utterance of the measure 
or His goodness as it affected the disciules, 
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Throughout the Sermon on the Mount they would 
hear that note of human tenderness blended with 
unhesitating virtue which constitutes goodness. 
This alone could be the source of that merciful 
utterance which is perhaps His only new doctrine 
—‘ Love your enemies.’ 

In His message of the Divine Fatherhood they 
would behold that goodness sending ‘rain upon the 
just and the unjust’ (Mt 5“), forgiving the penitent 
as the father forgives the prodigal son (Lk 15"), 
and even forgiving those whose repentance is yet 
to come (23). Such conceptions would be born of 
the goodness within Himself, that breathed out in 
the intense sympathy of the story of the woman 
taken in sin (Jn 7-8"), or the defence of Mary 
Magdalene in the house of Simon the Pharisee (Lk 
7°6-), or in the parable of the Good Samaritan 
(10°>"-), The same spirit marks the greater num- 
ber of the miracles. None could be considered as 
entirely separated from human interest and influ- 
ence, and the great majority (thirty-one out of 
thirty-seven recorded) were wrought openly and 
intentionally for the good of others. The blind, 
the deaf, the palsied, the lame, the lepers, the 
lunatic, the hungry crowd, the timid fishermen, the 
mourners for the dead,—all shared in the effective 
power of the innate goodness of our Lord. It 
was as though, in His purity and sinlessness, the 
very forces of nature became obedient to His 
transparent will,—the one will that sin has never 
overcome, the one luminous purity in which sin 
has found no vitalizing atmosphere. Ie had been 
tried at the beginning of His mission, but the 
temptations of the desert had ended in triumph. 
The goodness that was the breath of His being 
rose instinctively above the low promptings of a 
selfish wonder-working, or the presumption of 
pride, or the vanity of power, evcn though over 
‘all the kingdoms of the carth’ (Mt 41 | Lk 4, Mk 
1?). He spoke harshly to the Tompter, for good- 
ness does not always win by mild passivity against 
evil. He who knows that God is the beginning 
and the end of all goodness will waste little time 
in diplomatic parley with the powers of darlkzness. 
Victory will often le in swift attack. So the 
goodness of Christ is not lessened by His fierce 
handling of the money-changers and traders within 
the Temple (Mt 212, Jn 2°), for He knows that 
lower ideas of God and goodness will unconsciously 

revail if the house of God becomes a place for 
aie and bargain. It is part of the same zeal 
that had kept Him about His ‘ Father’s business’ 
in the days of His boyhood (Lk 2), though it takes 
the more vigorous form we might expect in man- 
hood. The inward knowledge of the simplicity 
and holiness of His motives makes fear not only 
impossible, but non-existent ; and this is the spirit 
that inspires every true missionary.. He also, as 
his Master, would show the winning charm of the 
visibly good—the goodness embodied in a life 
rather than in doctrines only—that which in Christ 
could say to the world, ‘I am the bread of life’ 
(Jn 6%: 4), <I am the way, the truth, and the life’ 
(148), and ‘I am the light of the world’ (8” 9°), 
the witness of which is described by St. Paul, when 
he says that the fruit of the light is in all good- 
ness and righteousness and truth’ (Eph 5’). 

The goodness of Christ brought a new force into 
Jewish religion, one that changed the nature of it. 
Judaism was formal, ceremonial, mainly an exter- 
nal worship. Its prophets had striven to kindle 
it into a moral and spiritual faith. But prophet 
and priest had stood apart. In Christ the middle 
wall was broken down, and into the old religion 
was poured the new spirit. Henceforth. religion 
could not be separate from the moral life. A man 
zould not be unrighteous, an evil-doer, and yet be 
veligious. Goodness became a synonym for true 


and undefiled religion. For man, having once seen 
the perfect manhood of the Christ, and felt His 
power to overcome sin and death, had gained a 
vision of religion that might perpetuate such 
a type, and tho vision would not lightly fade. 
Through failures from within and tyrannies from 
without the Christian would bear witness to his 
Lord and to his faith, by a life of goodness modelled 
on that of his Master. This was the highest evid- 
ence he could offer of the Divine Incarnation. 
EDGAR DAPLYN. 
GOODWILL.—See ComPLacENcy, p. 356". 


GOSPEL.—‘ Gospel’ is the modern form of the 
Anglo-Saxon word ‘ godspell,’ reprosenting the 
Greek word evayyéNov. - Formerly it was thought 
to be the literal translation, meaning ‘ good-story.’ 
But now it is generally accepted as meaning ‘ God- 
story.’ evayyéhwoy was originally used. for ‘the 
reward of good tidings,’ and traces of this usage 
are found in LXX; cf. 28 4% But the word came 
to denote the ‘good tidings’ themselves; and this 
is the Christian usage. It may be noted here that 
Dalnan (The Words of Jesus, p. 103) says: ‘In the 
verb wa, which must be assumed to be the original 
Aramaic expression, the idea of glad tidings is not 
so inherent as in the Greek evayyedigecOar. Even 
in tue OT (15 4) wwais used of mournful tidings. 
. . . It thus appears that the sovereignty of God is 
the content of a ‘‘ message” or “tidings,” and not 
without further qualification of ‘a message of glad 
tidings.”’ It would seem, however, that the choice 
of the Greek verb etiayyedifecGat, as well as the con- 
texts of the word in the Gospels, provide that 
‘further qualification.’ 

4. The source for the Christian usage is found in 
Isaiah. In 61! the prophet describes the function 
of the Servant of Jahweh (or perhaps his own 
function) in these words: ‘The Spirit of the Lord 
God is upon me; because the Lord hath anointed 
me to preach good tidings unto the meek... .’ 
The word is evayyeNioacbu. The meek are the 
exiles in Babylon. Good tidings are announced to 
them. God is coming to save them, and He is 
near. It is the acceptable year of the Lord, when 
He shall deliver His people from their enemies 
and restore them to their native land. A similar 
reference occurs in 52’. A messenger hastens to 
Jerusalem, as she sits in the dust of her ruins, - 
bringing ‘ good tidings.’ The exiles are to return to 
her, and she shall be inhabited again by her long- 
lost children. These instances exhibit clearly the 
meaning ‘good tidings’; and both are claimed in 
NT to describe the Christian message. St. Paul 

uotes Is 527 in Ro 10"; and Jesus makes Is 61! 
the text for His sermon at Nazareth (Lk 4’). 

This use of the word by Jesus stamps it at once 
with its Christian significance. ‘He began to say, 
To-day hath this scripture been fulfilled in your 
ears.’ He claimed to be a preacher of good tidings 
to the poor. The poor, the captives, the blind, 
the bruised, are no longer political exiles. They 
are the bond-servants of sin, those who waited for 
the consolation of Israel, the poor and outcast to 
whom Judaism had no message of hope. He is 
Jahweh’s Anointed sent to bring good tidings of 
great joy to all the people (Lk 2"). This descrip- 
tion of His mission seems to have endeared itself 
to the heart of Jesus. He made frequent use of 
the word, and soon after the rejection in Nazareth 
He described His Messianic function by it: ‘I 
must preach the good tidings of the kingdom of 
God to the other cities also; for therefore was IE 
sent’ (Lk 44). In particular, Jesus appropriated 
the name ‘ gospel’ for the contents of His message. 
This was His description of it from the beginning 
of His ministry. St. Mark sums up that beginning 
thus: ‘Jesus came into Galilee preaching the 
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gospel of God, and saying, The time is fulfilled and 
the kingdom of God is at hand; repent ye and 
believe in the gospel.’. There are many proofs that 
Jesus used this word ‘gospel’ to describe His 
message ; cf. Mt 244 268, Mk 1 8% 10% 131, Lk 
722\. It is not surprising, therefore, that the word 
came into general Christian use to describe the 
contents of the preaching of Jesus. All the 
Synoptics reflect this usage. In Acts and the 
Epistles it is an established custom. ‘The gospel 
became the normal Christian title for the message 
which Jesus came to proclaim, and which He sent 
forth the Apostles to preach to every creature. 

2. But closer examination shows that the term 
was not used by the Evangelists to describe all 
that Jesus said; nor was the verb ‘preach good 
tidings’ descriptive of all His work. In Mt. this 
sentence occurs twice: ‘Jesus went about in all 
Galilee, teaching in their synagogues, and preach- 
ing the gospel of the kingdom, and healing all 
manner of disease and all manner of sickness 
among the people’ (4% 9%). It seems to be an 
accepted formula summarizing the work of Jesus. 
It contains three main words—‘ teaching,’ ‘ preach- 
ing,’ ‘healing.’ The same distinctions are noticed 
elsewhere. St. Luke distinguishes ‘teaching’ and 
‘preaching the gospel ’ (20!); and in 9? he tells 
that the Twelve were sent forth ‘to preach the 
kingdom and to heal the sick.’ St. Mark does not 
contrast the two words ‘teach’ and ‘preach the 
gospel’ in the same verse; but in 11+ ?!, he ascribes 
to Jesus ‘preaching the gospel’ and ‘teaching.’ 
In the latter case the effect produced by His 
‘teaching’ is different from that due to His 
‘preaching.’ 

It would seem, therefore, that the work of Jesus 
was threefold: He preached the gospel, He taught, 
and He healed. If this distinction is valid, the 
term ‘ gospel’ did not apply to all that Jesus said 
and did. It was reserved for the ‘good tidings’ 
that He preached. In addition to these ‘good 
tidings,’ there was ‘teaching’ that belonged to 
another category. Listeners would hardly de- 
scribe such teaching as Mt 5!-48 by the title ‘good 
tidings,’ nor could the word apply naturally to 
Mt 10°4-89 1291-87 199-12 9138-44 03. 24. It seems clear 
that Jesus distinguished the gospel that He 
preached from the teaching that accompanied it. 

__ 8. What then was implied by the term ‘ gospel’? 
It was essentially ‘news’ or ‘tidings.’ It was the 
proclamation of a fact rather than instruction in 
the art of living well. It was offered to belief, 
and its acceptance must be preceded by repentance 
(Mk 1). It is called ‘the gospel of God’ (in Mk 
14 RV); the ‘gospel of the kingdom’ (in Mt 4% 
9% 2414). St. Luke uses the compound phrase, 
‘the gospel of the kingdom of God’ (Lk 4 161), 
These phrases must be studied, and in addition it 
must be noted that Jesus connected the gospel 
with His own person. 

(a) The phrase ‘the gospel of God’ indicates a 
message from God and about God that is good 
news to men. It is certain that Jesus gave the 
world a new idea of God; and this gospel of Jesus 
was the revelation of God as ‘our Father in 
heaven.’ He did not discover the category of 
Fatherhood in its relation to God. This had been 
done under the Old Covenant. But He invested 
the idea with such radiance as to make it a new 
revelation. More specifically, He illumined the 
Fatherhood of God by teaching ‘the infinite value 
of the human soul.’ God is not merely the Father 
of a people. He is the Father of each individual 
soul (cf. ‘thy Father,’ Mt 6418), His Fatherhood 
extends to all sorts and conditions of men (Mt 12°°) 
In particular, the Father seeks each sinner (Lk 
15"), and welcomes even the prodigal to His 
home (vy.4-8), This ‘gospel of God’ includes, 


| as the distinguishing feature of the gospel. 


further, the good news to the heavily laden Jew 
that ‘the Father seeketh true worshippers to 
worship in spirit and in truth’ (Jn 4” ; cf. Mt 11%), 
and that the Father is willing to forgive sins with- 
out sacrificial offerings (Mt 9?{|). And when the 
child of God has entered into this blessed relation- 
ship with his Father in heaven, that Father may 
be trusted implicitly (Mt 6%). Prayer must be 
offered to this Father continually (Lk 18). The 
Lord’s Prayer (Mt 6*) ‘shows the gospel to be the 
Fatherhood of God applied to the whole of life ; te 
be an inner union with God’s will and God’s king- 
dom, and a joyous certainty of eternal blessings 
and protection from evil’ (Harnack). f 

The Johannine tradition lays special emphasis 
upon this Divine Fatherhood in its relation to 
Jesus; the relation between the Father and His 
children is referred to in terms of love. Indeed, 
St. John sums up this aspect of the gospel in the 
immortal words, ‘God is love’ (1 Jn 4°). Jesus 
Himself spoke chiefly of love as the duty of man. 
To love God and to love one’s neighbour are the 
supreme laws for human conduct (Mt 22°7-%))). 
But by His constant speech about the Father, 
Jesus taught also God’s love to men. This relation 
of love between God and man has been pointed to 
Thus 
Réyville writes : 

‘The Christian gospel is essentially characterized by its 
declaration that the bond between God and man is one of 
love. God is the Heavenly Father; man is the son of God; 
God loves man; man ought to love God; the relation be- 
tween the principle of the universe and the individual is 
one of love, in which the two terms subsist. God and man— 
man not losing himself in God, God not remaining aloof from 
man—meet in a living communion, so that man’s dependence 
on God should no longer be one of compulsion, but of free 
and joyful self-consecration, and that the sovereignty of God 


over man should no more appear a tyranny, but a rule which 
we love and bless. Such is the distinctive mark of the Christi- 


anity of Jesus, differentiating it from the other great religions.’ * 


(6) The phrase ‘the gospel of the kingdom’ de- 
scribes the good news brought by Jesus in its 
relation to that Kingdom of God or of heaven 
which He proclaimed. It implies that the King- 
dom has ‘a gospel.’ The gospel and the Kingdom 
are not co-extensive any more than the gospel 
and God are. But there is good news concerning 
the Kingdom, and this good news is an essential 
part of the message of the Kingdom. In brief, 
this gospel was that the Kingdom of heaven is 
opened to all believers. The message of Jesus was 
that the Kingdom was not for select classes or 
nations, but for all. All Jews were summoned to 
share it; even the publicans and sinners may 
come (Mt 21°!, Mk 2|/). Nor are Jews alone to 
walk in its light. All nations must be invited 
to sit at its hospitable table (Mt 8" 268, Mk 13), 
The conditions of entrance make it accessible to all. 
It is offered not to the rich or to the wise, but to 
all who will become as little children (Mt 112 183 |), 
Jn 3°). Moreover, this Kingdom, which is offered 
to all, is a far higher good than men dreamed (cf. 
Mt 13%! 4-48) Tt isa spiritual blessedness, infinitely 
transcending the ceremonial righteousness secured 
by legalism, and the political supremacy envied 
by the patriots. The Kingdom, as Jesus preached 
it, offered the highest conceivable ones to all 
men. It satisfied the religious instincts of the 
race ; and because these are the deepest and most 
universal instincts, the message that they can be 
satisfied is indeed ‘good news’ (ef. Mt 13)|). Men 
had never found true satisfaction in the material 
forms of a ritualistic religion. These were the 
husks that contained no nourishment for the soul. 
Jesus preached ‘the gospel of the kingdom’ when 
He offered the highest spiritual good to all penitent 
and humble souls. 

(c) But these two forms of the gospel do not 

* Liberal Christianity, pp. 69-70. 
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exhaust its fulness. The presence of Jesus in the 
world was itself a gospel. He connected the good 
tidings with His own person. As the good news 
Rhoda brought to the praying Church was that 
Peter himself was at ihe door (Ac 124), so the 
presence of Jesus in the world was ‘ glad tidings of 
great joy to all people’ (Lk 2”), This was due to 
the significance attached by Jesus to Himself, He 
was the Messiah (Mt 16!6). His use of the title 
‘Son of man’ implies His special significance for 
the race. In several of His parables He referred 
to Himself as the Son of God (Lk 20"), as the 
Judge and King of men (Mt 25*1), as the bride- 
groom (Mt 9 25°) ; these and other titles indicate 
the peculiar value of His person. The interest 
was not metaphysical but religious. His presence 
in the world manifested the love of God (Jn 3"), 
It ores that God had not forgotten men, but 
had come to their help. 

In this connexion the significance of Jesus’ offer 
of pardon must be noted. He raised much opposi- 
tion by claiming ‘ power on earth to forgive sins’ 
(Mk 2" ||). Nevertheless He exercised the power 
(Lk 7#7, Jn 54-2). There is a close connexion be- 
tween this ‘good news’ and the good news about 
God and about the Kingdom. The barrier between 
God and the soul is sin. It is sin that hinders 
enjoyment of the Kingdom. Therefore the best 
news that men can have is a message of full and 
free forgiveness for all repentant, trustful souls. 
And this was the message preached by Jesus. 
He removed pardon out of the sphere of material 
sacrifices in the temple, which limited the scope of 
forgiveness to a few, and He made forgiveness a 
possible boon for everybody. Thus He opened the 
way into the Kingdom even to the publicans and 
sinners. 

(dz) But the core of this aspect of the gospel is 
reached only when it is connected definitely with 
the redeeming work of Jesus. He was conscious 
of a profounder mission than preaching the gospel. 
More than once He gave utterance to words that 
touch the deepest mysteries of redemption. He 
came to give His life a ransom (Mt 20%). He was 
the Good Shepherd giving His life for the sheep 
(Jn 10"). He foretold His death and resurrection, 
directly He had brought His disciples to confess His 
Messiahship (Mt 167), On the betrayal night in the 
upper room, He gave the cup, saying, ‘This is m 
blood of the covenant which is-shed for many’ (Mk 
14%). It was impossible for Jesus to connect the 
ear chiefly with His death, before He was cruci- 
fied. Butit seems unquestionable that He referred 
to His death as achieving a wonderful deliverance 
for men in respect of sin. The sacrificial element 
was not introduced into His life for the first time 
when He offered Himself to die. ‘The Son of man 
came to minister’; and all through His ministry 
He was giving Himself up for others. Neverthe- 
less, Ms lacked upon His own death as Wai Te 
peculiar significance, awful for Himself (cf. Mk 
1422-39 ||), but blessed for men (Jn 14%). It is certain 
that His followers accepted this interpretation of 
the cross. At once the death of Jgsus, followed as 
it was by His resurrection, was made the main 
theme of Apostolic preaching (Ac 2% 3"4 41 etc.). 
So central was this preaching about the death of 
Christ, that St. Pant identifies ‘the gospel’ with 
the message about ‘ Christ crucified’ (1 Co 12”). 

The meaning of the term ‘gospel’ as used by 
Jesus may now be summed up. It seems to de- 
scribe the message He taught concerning—(a) the 
fatherly nature of God; (4) the inclusiveness and 
spirituality of the Kingdom ; and (c) God’s provision 
for men’s deliverance from sin through His own 
mediation. This gospel was not only the theme of 
His preaching, but was exemplified continually in 
His manner of life. 
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His own attitude to men. He illustrated the spirit 
of the Kingdom by seeking the lost. He mediated 
the grace of God by His unsparing self-surrender. 
In particular, He accepted death upon the cross in 
obedience to the Father's will, in order that thereby 
the scattered sons of God might be gathered again 
to their Father (Jn 11°), 

4. We must return now to the distinction be- 
tween ‘preaching the gospel’ and ‘teaching.’ Much 
of the teaching of Jesus could not be directl 
classed under the ‘gospel’ as sketched above. i 
was ethical teaching. It rested upon the gospel 
as its foundation. It appealed ultimately to the 
nature of God for its sanctions. It was connected 
with the Kingdom, being the legislation that be- 
fitted such a Kingdom of grace. Nevertheless it 
was an ethical code, intended to guide those who 
have previously accepted the gospel. The teaching 
of Jesus is the law-book of the Kingdom. The 
gospel of Jesus is the manifesto of the Kingdom, 
explaining its nature and inviting all to become its 
citizens. 

This probably explains the subsequent use of the 
term ‘ gospel.’ Wonderful as the teaching of Jesus 
was, the gospel seemed still more marvellous. At 
any rate, that gospel seemed of first importance. 
Tt iad to be preached before the teaching of Jesus 
could follow ; and whilst points of contact could be 
found between the teaching of Jesus and other 
ethical systems, there was nothing in the world 
like the gospel of Jesus. And thus the term 
‘gospel’ was most frequently on the lips of the 
Apostles ; and by a natural process it was extended 
to cover the entire contents of their report of Jesus, 
including His teaching. All that the Apostles had 
to tell about Jesus was called ‘the gospel.’ This 
usage is reflected in Mk 1’, where the word refers 
to the whole story of Jesus Christ. 

5. Two points need a further reference. The 
gospel brought by Jesus was not entirely new. It 
had its roots in the past. The preaching of Jesus 
was in historic continuity with the preaching of 
the prophets and of the Mosaic law (Mt 5"). But 
that earlier preaching was the faint light of dawn : 
His words are the strong light of noonday (Jn 8"). 
Hitherto men had only heard rumours of varying 
trustworthiness ; He brought official news that was 
full and final. Some keen-eyed spirits had caught 
sight of the Fatherhood of God, as the Alps may be 
seen from the terrace at Berne on a fine evening. 
But Jesus led men into the heart of the mountains. 
The hopes of the nation had hovered for centuries 
round a kingdom. But only Jesus disclosed the 
true nature of the shining city of God. Prophets 
had encouraged lonely exiles with the cry, ‘ Behold 
your God cometh!’ But it was not until Jesus ap- 

eared that one who waited for the consolation of 

srael could say, ‘Mine eyes have seen thy salva- 
tion’ (Lk 2°), The gospel preached by Jesus gave 
full substance and final ian to the faint and 
tremulous hopes of centuries. For this reason the 

ospel must be the unchanging element in the 
Cinarehts message. Being ‘news’ about God and 
the Kingdom, it cannot change until they change. 


A distinction has been drawn between the gospel which Jesus 
preached and His ethical teaching, The Church’s teaching of 
the Christian ethics must be a changing message. It is the 
application of the principles of Christ’s teaching to present 
circumstances. The Christian ethic of the last generation is 
out of date in presence of to-day’s problems. The Church must 
study the ethical principles enunciated by Jesus, in order to 
apply them to modern needs. But whilst the Christian ethic 
develops and is modified by circumstances, the Christian gospel 
cannot change. It is good news about facts. It must be stated 
in modern phraseology, that men may hear it in their own 
tongue and understand it. But it remains an ‘Old, old Story’ 
through all time. If this distinction is remembered, it will ex- 
plain the confusion that is felt in modern times as to the 
Church’s true function. All are agreed that this is to preach 
the gospel. But very different views are held as to what is 


He revealed the Father by | included under the term. In particular, there is an increasing 
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nd for a social gospel, whilst some maintain that the gospel 
bers be concerned with social conditions. Probably the term 
‘gospel’ is being used in two senses. As Jesus used it, ‘the 
gospel’ is a definite message, distinct from the Christian ethic, 
and also distinct from the work of healing practised by the 
Lord. But from Apostolic days onward the term ‘gospel has 
been used to cover the threefold function—preaching the 
gospel, teaching the ethic, and healing the sick. In its original 
and more limited sense, ‘gospel’ is simply the ‘news’ brought 
by Jesus. In its historical and broader sense, ‘gospel’ is the 
whole ‘God-story’: if includes the entire record of Jesus 
Christ’s life and work. Thus used, the term covers the ethic 
that Jesus Christ taught, and the social service that He prac- 
tised. In this sense ‘gospel’ includes all ethical teaching and 
social service that are in accordance with the mind of the 
Master. It is open to question, however, whether the Church 
has not suffered loss by broadening the reference of this word. 
Jesus used it to describe the ‘good news’ He brought to the 
poor and the meek of the earth; and this ‘gospel’ must ever 
be the foundation upon which the Church builds, though the 
foundation is not to be confused with the fabric erected upon it. 


6. A brief space must be given to the considera- 
tion of the gospel in the rest of NT in so far as it 
is connected with Christ. In one sense this would 
involve an exposition of many chapters of Acts 
and of all the Epistles, for He is ‘ the head-stone of 
the corner,’ and the gospel is only ‘complete in 
Him.’ But all that can be attempted is an indi- 
cation of the place occupied By Christ in the 
gospel as preached by the Apostolic Church, 

When we pass from the Gospels to the Acts and 
the Epistles, we are conscious at once of a change 
of standpoint. In the Gospels, Christ’s disciples 
are a group of learners. They stand beside their 
Master at the very centre of truth, and they try 
to follow His gaze as it sweeps the horizon of the 
love and the kingdom of God. In the Epistles 
the relative positions are altered. The disciples 
have become teachers ; but they do not stand by 
their Master’s side at the centre. Christ alone is 
at the centre; the disciples are on the circum- 
ference of the circle and are gazing at Him. Their 


efforts are directed towards the Lord, whom they 
would persuade everybody to know (Ac 2%, 1 Co 
2?). The Lamb is in the midst of the throne, and 
those who have been gathered into the Kingdom of 
God worship Him (Rev 5°). The Apostles are 


seeking to obey their Lord’s injunction to preach 
the gospel to every creature (Mle 165). But their 
interpretation of this command was to urge their 
hearers to believe on the Lord Jesus Christ 
(Ac 16%). 

This identification of ‘the gospel’ with Christ 
Himself may be accounted for partly by the ex- 
. perience of the Apostles. They went forth as 
witnesses (Lk 24%), not as philosophers. They 
had to tell what great things God had done for 
their souls. They could do this only by talking of 
Jesus. For He had become to them the mediator 
of God’s redeeming love (Mk 8”, Jn 1"). They 
could not be witnesses concerning repentance and 
remission of sins without filling their lips with the 
one ‘name given among men wherein we must be 
saved’ (Ac 422). 

But another point musv be considered. The 
Apostles were commanded to ‘ preach the gospel.’ 
The instruction had a definite meaning because of 
their Master’s use of the words. Jesus Christ 
preached the gospel of the fatherly love of God, 
establishing a Kingdom into which all men might 
be admitted, and He offered Himself as the authori- 
tative proof of that love (cf. Mk 12°|| Jn 82). The 
presence in the world of the Son of man, the 
Messiah of prophecy, demonstrated God’s love in 
providing for men’s deepest needs. Now it is 
evident that the crucifixion of Jesus shook such a 
gospel to its foundations. If the life of the Messi- 
anic Son of man ended with the cross, His speech 
about God’s fatherly love and a heavenly Kingdom 
seemed worse than idle talk. How could the gospel 

reached by Jesus survive His death? Only if 

e Himself survived His death. To rehabilitate 


His gospel, His authority must be rehabilitated. 
This result was secured by the resurrection of 
Jesus and by His ascension. W hen they had seen 
Him ‘alive after his passion,’ His disciples were 
prepared to go and ‘preach the gospel to every 
creature’ (Ac 1°). 

But it is evident also that these events them- 
selves had profound importance. They did more 
than rehabilitate the authority of Jesus: they 
brought His own significance for the gospel inte 
clear relief. Such unique events set the person- 
ality of Jesus in the heart of the gospel, investing 
Him with peculiar importance (Ue Cees BEES Tae 
1 Jn 1, Ro 14, 1 P 138). Although they could 
not realize at once all that was involved in such 
events, the Apostles were compelled to take a 
new attitude to Jesus, and to adopt a fresh theory 
of His person. He had been their Master: now 
He becomes ‘the Lord.’ The primitive Christian 
community used the term before it was able to 
construct an adequate Christology. But it ‘ called 
Jesus ‘‘the Lord” because He had sacrificed His 
life for it, and because its members were convinced 
that He had been raised from the dead and was 
then sitting on the right hand of God’ (Harnack). 
The significance of Jesus was decided religiously, 
though not metaphysically, at once. From the 
first, Jesus Christ had the religious value of God. 
Men were exhorted to believe in Him (Ac 2%). 
The final expression of the Apostolic meditation 
upon the person of the Lord was given by John 
(Jn 18), But in Apostolic thought the gospel 
could never be preached apart from Jesus Christ, 
nor could the significance of Jesus Christ be under- 
stood apart from the gospel. In Him God's re- 
demptive purposes and the sinner’s acceptance of 
them may meet. Thus He is the central figure in 
history (Col 11*). He is at once the Saviour 
appointed by the Father (Ac 275%, Ro 1° 3, Gal 44) 
and the Head of the redeemed race (1 Co 15”, 
Gal 3%, Eph 1”). 

But this conception of the person of Jesus gave 
a deeper meaning to the great ovents in His ex- 
perience which had so affected His disciples. It 
may be said that the events and the person reacted 
upon one another. Such events glorified the 
person ; the glorified person deepened the signifi- 
cance of the events. At the first the Crucifixion of 
Jesus was looked upon as the wicked act of the 
Jews, which God had frustrated and even turned 
to His own glory by raising Jesus from the dead 
(Ac 2-4 31415 410 530), ~The Resurrection was 
accepted at once as a proof of Divine Sonship (/.c.). 
The Ascension not only sealed this proof of Jesus 
Christ’s Messianic dignity, but also exalted Him 
to a place of sovereignty over the world (Ac 2* 
31621 412 551), But further reflexion upon them 
invested these unique events with profounder 
significance. » His Death is the means whereby all 
men may be forgiven and may be reconciled to 
God—a sacrifice for the sins of the world (Ro 3 
2 Co 5 21,1] P 19 1 Jn 1722). His Resurrection is 
the earnest of the new life into which all those are 
introduced who are born anew by faith in Him 
(Ro 64, 1 Jn 37-4). He is the first-fruita of them 
that sleep : His Resurrection involves the resurrec- 
tion to eternal life of all in whom He lives (1 Th 
48-5, 1 Co 15). His Ascension is the pledge of 
the glorification of all who are united to Him (Ro 
829. 30 Ph 320: al). 

This aspect of the gospel is refiected in the 
Apostolic preaching. The Apostles ‘preached 
Christ’ (1 Co 1°), All the sermons in the early 
chapters of Acts are full of Christ. The Epistles 
identify the gospel with Him (Ro 1%). In par- 
ticular, the preaching dwelt upon His Crucifixion, 
His Resurrection, and His Ascension, though the 
same ‘mind’ was discerned in the whole story of the 
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Incarnation (Ph 2°). It should be remembered 
that all this reference to ‘Christ and him eruci- 


fied’ as ‘the gospel,’ is shot through and through | 


with Jesus Christ’s own message of the love of God 
in establishing the kingdom. Although the gospel 
as 1t was presented by the Apostles assumed a new 
aspect, becoming a message about Christ who died 
and rose and ascended to the Father’s right hand, 
this was not intended to divert attention from the 
fatherly love of God and the Kingdom into which 
He invited men. But it was only through this 
message about Christ that such a gospel could be 
offered authoritatively to the world. Moreover, 
the gospel was seen in its true glory only when 
viewed throngh the medium of Christ’s Death and 
Resurrection and Ascension. Without the inter- 
pretation of these events, God’s fatherly love was 
a vague dream, and the heavenly Kingdom was an 
impossible ideal (1 Jn 4%, Eph 22-18, ] P 941), 
Thus Wellhausen, [.7G*, p. 386, declares that St. 
Paul’s especial work was to transform the gospel 
of the Kingdom into the gospel of Jesus Christ, so 
that the gospel is no longer the prophecy of the 
coming of the Kingdom, but its actual fulfilment 
by Jesus Christ. In his view, accordingly, re- 
demption from something in the future has become 
something which has already happened and is now 
present. He lays far more emphasis on faith than 
on hope ; he anticipates the sense of future bliss in 
the present feeling of being God’s son; he vanquishes 
death and already leads the new life on carth. 
The presence of Christ amopg men is unceasingly 
emphasized as the supreme proof of the love of 
the heavenly Father (Gal 1*5 4°-7, 1 Co 1°, Ro 374 
Ss tin 2 1 P i ete). ©‘“The kingdom’ is 
mentioned frequently as the objective of Christian 
effort (Ac 3% 14” 19° 20% 287-31, Ro 1417, 1 Co 4” 6° 
5 eel ep, Col 1 4) 1 Th 22.2 Th 1, 
2°11 4) 38 Heb 12% Ja 2 2 P14, Rev 1° 12”): and 
the ideas of Jesus about the Kingdom are woven 
into the texture of Apostolic preaching. But the 
primary interest of the Apostles was to preach the 
gospel of the Kingdom ; and that meant the pro- 
clamation of Jesus Christ as the Divinely appointed 
Saviour, through whom all men may share the 
privileges of sonship with God. 

Finally, it may be pointed out that although the 
term ‘gospel’ already in Apostolic times was used 
in the broader sense with which we are familiar, 
yet the NT does distinguish the gospel, as a glad 
message of life and peace that everybody is ioe 
to accept at once, from the ethical teaching that 
the converts must obey. The ‘gospel’ is news 
about God and the Kingdom, which is maintained 
as true against the older conceptions enshrined in 
Judaism. The writer to the Hebrews emphasizes 
the Christian gospel as the fulfilment of the types 
of the Old Covenant. St. Paul, who was dogged 
by Judaizers, fought to keep the Christian gospel 
free from the trammels of Judaic sacrament- 
arianism. The NT writers preach the gospel as 
a message of transcendent importance and of great 
joy to all people. But they do not rest content 
with preaching the good news. St. Paul spoke of 
a ‘wisdom of God’ which could be taught only to 
the spiritual (1 Co 2). And most of the Epistles 
are attempts to explain that ‘wisdom,’ and to 
enforce obedience to it, on those who had already 
become Christians by accepting the gospel. 
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The canonical Gospels (including 


the Synoptic Problem) are fully discussed in 
separate articles, so that the scope of this article 
does not necessarily include more than the subjects 
indicated in the following outline : 


1. Definition of the term ‘ Gospels.’ 
2. What brought Gospels, oral or written, into being. 
. Transition from oral to written Gospels. 
. Literary use of the term ‘Gospel’ in the Pauline Epistles. 
- Source of St. Paul's knowledge of the Gospel story. 
3. Evidence of the existence of Gospels, oral or written, 
when St. Paul wrote. 
. A Gospel is not a Life of Christ. 
3. NT use of the term ‘Gospel’ in the sense of a written 
document. 


. Principle which guided the Church in her selection of 
Gospel material. 
- Relation between the canonical Gospels and recent 
literary discoveries. 
- Discussion of the evidence from Papias as to an original 
Hebrew Gospel. 
2. Other considerations bearing on an original Hebrew 
Gospel. 
3. A possible theory of the Synoptic Gospels. 


The word ‘Gospels’ in Christian terminology, 
and as employed in this article, signifies accounts 
of the earthly life of our Lord Jesus Christ, of His 
manifestation in the historical sphere, narratives 
of His words and works, it being unimportant 
whether such narratives were delivered by word of 
mouth or committed to writing. 


The term eveyyéAce occurs for the first time, in extant Chris- 
tian literature, in the well-known passage in Justin Martyr's 
First Apology, c. 66, where he refers to it as being the usual 
designation of the Memoirs of the Apostles, of yap arerrohos 
EY TONS VEVOLLEVOLS UT” HUTOY KToLLvnLovErLoolY & HEAEITHS ELOY YEALEL, 
z.7.2. vJustin’s language here certainly implies that, when he 
wrote, the term ‘Gospels ’ was in common use in the Christian 
Church. The phrase r& érouvymovetuara tay erorroawy (Cc. 67) 18 
intended only as a description, intelligible to heathen readers, 
of the nature and authority of the seyyéarc. 


2. The first question that presents itself is, 
What was it that called Gospels into being? The 
answer is to be found in that characteristic of 
Christianity by which it is distinguished from all 
other religions, viz., that it concerns the relation 
of mankind to a Person, not the relation of man- 
kind to a new system of morals -or philosophy. 
Jesus Christ was, of course, a great—we would say 
the greatest—moral teacher of mankind ; yet the 
Christian consciousness has always felt that what 
Jesus was, and did, and suffered, has an import- 
ance and significance far transcending that which 
He taught. Christian ethics is derived from and 
dependent upon the Person of Jesus the Son of 
God manifested in time. Hf it be permissible to 
use in this connexion the metaphor in which the 
Nicene Creed endeavours to set forth the relation 
of the Second Person of the Trinity to the First, 
the ethical teaching of Christ is ight generated 
from light. It is not that Jesus Christ is important 
and significant to the historian as the originator 
and promulgator of a singularly lofty code of 
morals, but rather that in the days of Cesar 
Augustus, ‘the eternal life which was with the 
Father was manifested unto us’ (1Jn 1’); and from 
that life so manifested certain new commandments 
of lovo resulted as a necessary consequence, and 
‘old commandments which we had from the begin- 
ning’ (2’) awoke into new life, and put on astrength 
which they had not had before. 

Nothing, perhaps, more clearly proves the truth 
of what has been just said as to the importance 
in the Christian system of the personal history of 
Jesus, than the fact that His human origin and His 
death are treated in the se narrative as having 
a significance outweighing all else. In the case of 
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all other great men, birth and death, which are 
universal and inevitable, have for the most part 
only a chronological importance. But in Apostolic 
references to the life of Jesus Christ His human 
ancestry is co-ordinated with His resurrection, 
e.g. Ro 14 ‘the gospel of God .. . concerning 
his Son, who was born of the seed of David . . ., 
who was declared to be the Son of God. . . by the 
resurrection of the dead’; and 2 Ti 2° ‘ Remember 
Jesus Christ, risen from the dead, of the seed of 
David, according to my gospel.’ Acknowledgment 
of the Lordship of Jesus, and belief in the historical 
fact of His resurrection, are declared to have saving 
efficacy (Ro 10%). It is evident, therefore, that a 
narrative of the main facts in the history of Jesus 
must have been from the very first the foundation 
or framework of the preaching of those who propa- 
gated His religion. These preachers met inquirers 
for the way of salvation, not with a recitation of 
the Saviour’s gracious words, but with ‘truth em- 
bodied in a tale’: ‘Believe on the Lord Jesus and 
thou shalt be saved’ (Ac 16%). A little considera- 
tion will make it clear that a proclaiming of 
the resurrection of One who had been slain entails 
of necessity an account of who and what manner of 
man He was, and why He was put to death. 

From indications scattered through the Book of 
the Acts, we gather that an evangelic narrative 
described Jesus as fulfilling in His lineage, char- 
acter, and actions the various foreshadowings of 
Messianic prophecy as hitherto accepted; while 
the fact that He had suffered, and died, and been 
raised the third day, was shown to reveal the 
Messianic character of passages of the OT which 
had not been hitherto clearly understood. The 
Resurrection, again, was declared to constitute an 
authentication by God Himself of the prediction of 
Jesus that He would come again to judge the living 
and the dead; and salvation from the terrors of 
the judgment to come was offered on the conditions 
of repentance, followed by baptism into the name 
of Jesus. 
features in the first Christian preaching: the 
accomplishment in Jesus of all that was hoped for 
in the Christ ; His death and resurrection illumi- 
nating the dark places of prophecy, and proving the 
truth of His own claims; judgment; repentance ; 
baptism. 

It is scarcely necessary to add that these facts 
or requirements would be ‘commended to every 
man’s conscience’ (2 Co 4?) by examples of the 
wisdom, sublimity, and beauty of the Saviour’s 
moral and spiritual teaching. Of this we have an 
example in St. Paul’s speech at Miletus (Ac 20). 
In this case the audience was composed of Chris- 
tian elders ; and it may be that a true instinct led 
the early preachers, in addressing the unconverted, 
to dwell on the Woes rather than on the Beatitudes. 
However this may be, the meagre sermon sketches 
contained in the Book of the Acts do not enable us 
to make a positive statement as to what the 
preachers said, beyond what is indicated in the 
outline given above. 

3. We may say, then, that it was the needs of 
the Christian Church in her natural expansion that 
first called Gospels into existence. The language 
of St. Luke (1!) confirms what we might have 
otherwise guessed as to the history of the transition 
from oral to written narratives. Those who had 
been privileged to be ‘eye-witnesses and ministers 
of the word’ ‘delivered’ (mapédocay) to others 
what they deemed essential in what they had seen 
and heard in the course of their attendance on their 
Master, and ‘many’ of their hearers ‘took in hand 
to draw up narratives’ (dvardtacOae dujynow). It 
may be remarked in passing that St. Paul, who 
always claimed an authoritative knowledge of the 
capital events of the Evangelic history, uses the 
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word rrapadidévar of his own communications to his 
converts (1 Co 11” * 15%, 2 Th 2”° 3°). : 

It is impossible to say how early the necessity 
for written Gospels arose. The expansion of the 
Church beyond Judea began possibly immediately 
after the Pentecostal outpouring of the Holy Spirit ; 
it certainly was in operation after the martyrdom 
of Stephen (Ac 11!%). The number of those who 
could be reckoned as ‘eye-witnesses and ministers 
of the word’ cannot have been very great. Even if 
we make the large assumption that every one of 
the 120 persons who were gathered together for 
the election of Matthias (Ac 1/5), or of the 500 
brethren to whom the Lord appeared (1 Co 15°), 
could be so described, and that they were all sub- 
sequently engaged in active evangelistic work, yet 
the labour of spreading the new faith, even within 
the limits of Palestine, would have soon outgrown 
their power to cope with it. As far as the original 
witnesses were concerned, their memory would 
enable them to tell all that was necessary of the 
Saviour’s life, even as much as is contained in the 
longest of our present Gospels. Indeed, there can 
be no doubt that from constant, perhaps daily, re- 
petition of some portion of the story, the recollec- 
tion of the whole would soon assume a Haak ae 
form. But as the number of evangelists who had 
not ‘known Christ after the flesh’ multiplied in 
every direction, it would very soon become impos- 
sible for ‘the original witnesses even to instruct all 
those who were to teach others. To meet this im- 
perative and growing need—the instruction of 
preachers—was, we may well believe, one of the 
objects with which the narratives alluded to by 
St. Luke in his preface were first drawn up. It is 
natural to suppose that at first such narratives 
were used to refresh the memory of the evangelists ; 
afterwards, when the first generation of believers 
had quite passed away, the written Gospels would 
be openly read, as being the most authentic account 
of what the original witnesses had seen and heard. 

Dr. Salmon is of opinion that even before the 
Crucifixion some of our Lord’s discourses, or por- 
tions of them, had been committed to writing. 
Without going so far as this, it is scarcely open to 
reasonable doubt that written Gospels of some sort 
were in circulation well within the period covered 
by the Acts of the Apostles. In order the better 
to see this, we shall examine the evidence supplied 
by the Epistles of St. Paul. His writings, from 
their extent and the comparative certainty with 
which they can be dated, afford the most satisfac- 
tory grounds on which to base a conclusion. 

4. It is obvious that the question when the word 
evayyéXvov was first used in the sense in which we 
use it when we speak of the ‘Gospel according to 
St. Matthew,’ is quite distinct from the question as 
to when such written narratives first appeared and 
received any degree of public recognition. The 
first step towards what may be called the literary 
use of the term evayyé\or is to be found in passages 
where the word is used, not of the ‘good news’ 
ee but in the sense of someone’s presentation 
of it. 


1 Th 15 ‘Our gospel came not unto you in word only.’ 

2 Th 214 ‘God called you [unto salvation] through our gospel.’ 

Gal 111 ‘The gospel which was preached by me... is not 
after man.’ 

Gal 2? ‘T laid before them the gospel which I preach among 
the Gentiles.’ 

Ro 216 * God shall judge the secrets of men, according to my 
gospel, by Jesus Christ.’ 

1 Co 15!f *T make known unto you . 
preached unto you.. 
_unto you.’ 

2 Ti 28 ‘Remember Jesus Christ, risen from the Gead, 17 the 
seed of David, according to my gospel.’ 


) . . the gospel which I 
- In what words I preached it 


In these instances, certainly in most of tiem, 
the word ‘gospel’ means not so much St. Paul’s 
manner or method of presenting the good news of 
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salvation to his hearers, as the actual substance of 
what he said. It is true that the substance of what 
any preacher of the gospel would say would include 
more than a narrative without comment, such as is 
one of the Synoptic Gospels ; yet St. Paul’s gospel 
evidently did contain some merely historical matter, 
This point will come up for consideration later. 
Here it is sufficient to say that the above instances 
of St. Paul’s use of the word ‘gospel’ as meaning 
the substance of his evangelic preaching, would 
naturally suggest the application of the term to a 
narrative embodying all that it was necessary to 
know of the life of Jesus Christ as a means of 
salvation. So much was, no doubt, claimed by 
their compilers for the short narratives which St. 
Luke’s Gospel was intended to supersede; much 
more may it be claimed for any one of the four 
Gospels which have come down to us. 

5. An interesting question now arises, What 
was the content of the Gospel presented by St. Paul 
to the Churches which he evangelized? and what 
was its relation to our existing Gospels, or any of 
them? It ought to be unnecessary to remark that 
in an examination of the Pauline Epistles for the 
purpose of this question, any inference drawn from 
silence is peculiarly precarious. It is as unreason- 
able to expect to find Gospel material in St. Paul’s 
letters as it would be to find it in the letters of a 

astor or bishop of our own day. Paradoxical as 
it may at first seem, it is probably none the 
less true that the Churches to ie St. Paul wrote 
had a more intimate and living acquaintance with 
the facts of the Gospel history than is usual with 
Christians in our own day. Every member of 
those Churches had been recently converted from 
either heathenism or Judaism. Consequently the 
interest they felt in their newly-acquired faith was 
fresh and absorbing; and the Apostle writes as 
though the main facts of the Gospel history were 
familiar to his readers. He is able to appeal in 
the most natural way to their knowledge of the 
character of Jesus, e.g. Ro 15° ‘Christ pleased 
not himself’; 2 Co 8° ‘Though he was rich, yet for 
your sakes he became poor’; and 2Co 10! ‘I... 
intreat you by the meekness (6:4 77s mpairyros) 
and gentleness of Christ.’ It would doubtless be 
impossible to prove that St. Paul had in mind re- 
corded sentiments of Christ similar to, or identical 
with, ‘The Son of Man came not to be ministered 
unto, but to minister’ (Mt 20%); ‘The Son of Man 
hath not where to lay his head’ (Mt 8”, Lk 998); ‘I 
am meek (pais) and wise | in heart’ (Mt 11%). But 
it may be safely affirmed that there was in those 
to whom St. Paul wrote a knowledge of deeds and 
words of Christ that made the Apostle’s appeal 
intelligible. 

What then was the source of St. Paul's knowledge 
of the Gospel narrative? To many, perhaps most, 

hristians this question may appear superfluous, 
in view of the Apostle’s own explicit statements : 
Gal 17 ‘The gospel which was preached by me 
... came to me through revelation of Jesus 
Christ,’ and 1 Co 11” ‘I received of ,the Lord 
that which also I delivered unto you.’ Even if we 

rant, what is likely enough, that the passage 
fae Galatians refers to St. Paul’s favourite 


doctrines, yet his language to the Corinthians 
seems to imply that his knowledge of an_ob- 
jective historical circumstance came to him in a 


miraculous manner. The present writer has no 
desire to minimize the miraculous element in the 
NT narrative, or to call in question the reality of 
St. Paul’s visions ; but in this case an explanation 
can be given of the expression ‘I received of the 
Lord’ which will both satisfy the requirements of 
St. Paul’s language and also take the matter out 
of the region of subjective visions, and so render 
the statement historically intelligible and verifi- | 
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able. The question is, What would one of St. 
Paul’s contemporary fellow-Christians have under- 
stood by ‘I received of the Lord’? The answer is 
supplied by parallel phrases in the Book of the 
Acts, and by what we learn from that book and 
other sources as to the ministry of prophets in the 
Apostolic Church, When we read (Ac 132), ‘The 
Holy Ghost said, Separate me Barnabas and Saul,’ 
ete., and again, (16’) ‘The Spirit of Jesus suffered 
them not,’ it is natural to ask, How did the Holy 
Ghost speak? and how did the Spirit of Jesus 
control the movements of St. Paul and his com- 
pany? It was through the utterance of an ac- 
credited prophet, or number of prophets, in either 
case. This is placed beyond doubt by an instance 
ere later’ (21"), where a prophet, Agabus, begins 
lis prediction with, ‘Thus saith the Holy Ghost’ 
(ci. 20" The Holy Ghost testifieth unto me in 
every city’). We see, then, that Ac 13? means that 
the separation of Paul and Barnabas was in conse- 
quence of an utterance of the prophets, or one of 
them, who are mentioned in the previous verse ; 
while in 167 it was an utterance of Silas (see 15%), 
if not of Paul himself (see Ac 13}, 1 Co 1487), that 
forbade the missionaries to cross the frontier of 
Bithynia. 

We are now enabled to understand ‘I received 
of the Lord’ (1 Co 11%) in the same sense as we 
interpret ‘The Spirit of Jesus suffered them not.’ 
St. Paul did not really mean that his knowledge 
of the Gospel history had been acquired without 
human intervention, nor can he have intended his 
readers so to understand him. What he meant to 
convey was that he was convinced that the evan- 
gelist, or the source whence he derived his informa- 
tion, was indeed inspired by the Spirit of Jesus. 

The alternative—evangelist, or source—has been purposely 
suggested, in order to leave it an open question, as, indeed, 
with our scanty information it must remain, whether St. Paul 
derived his knowledge of our Lord’s life from oral teaching or 
from a written document. At the time of his conversion there 
was a Christian community of some importance at Damascus ; 
and it is probable in the highest degree that the Church there 
had the advantage of hearing the story of Jesus from one of 
those who had companied with Him during His ministry. On 
the other hand, St. Paul’s own statement (Gal 116.17), ‘I con- 
ferred not with flesh and blood . . . I went away into Arabia,’ 
suggests a retirement for solitary study, meditation, and prayer. 
There does not seem any extreme improbability in supposing 
that even at that early date there was in circulation a Gospel 
narrative in Aramaic, or even in Greek. In any case, it is un- 
reasonable to question that Saul the persecutor needed some 
instruction or study before he could ‘proclaim Jesus, that he 
is the Son of God.’ 

It cannot be denied, however, that the language of the 
heavenly vision (Ac 2614), ‘It is hard for thee to kick against 
the goad,’ points most naturally to a long previous struggle 
between prejudices inborn and trained and the strange attrac- 
tiveness of Jesus of Nazareth, whose glorious deeds and 
gracious words may have become known to the young Pharisee 
when he first arrived in Jerusalem from Tarsus. For him the 
gospel was a thing to which he could not be indifferent. It 
was either an execrable heresy or the only way of salvation. 
All that he had learnt from man urged him to ‘crush it, like a 
vice of blood, upon the threshold of the mind’ (in Memoriam, 
iii.); the preventing grace of God bade him ‘embrace it as 
his natural good.’ 

All that we can certainly state with regard to 
the Gospel story known to St. Paul, however he 
acquired his knowledge, is that his allusions to it, 
direct and indirect, ‘ proceed,’ to use Paley’s phrase 
(Evidences, i. 7), ‘upon the general story which 
our Scriptures contain’; while it certainly was not 
identical with any of the four we now possess. 
This latter point is proved by the enumeration in 
1 Co 15 of the appearances of the risen Lord, Of 
the five appearances there mentioned, two, namely 
that to James and that to 500 brethren, are not 
mentioned in the canonical Gospels. It is to be 
noted, as possibly significant, that the appearance 
to James was recorded in the Gospel according to 
the Hebrews (Jerome, de Vir. tlustr. c. 2). ; 

6. It would be irrelevant to the purposes of this 
article to call attention to any correspondences 
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between the Pauline Epistles and our present 
Gospels other than those that are historical or 
literary. It would lead us too far afield to discuss 
St, Paul’s Christology, and to inquire how far it 
was based on extant recorded statements of Jesus 
about Himself, how far on OT and subsequent 
Messianic conceptions, and how far on what we 
may for convenience call the Johannine theology, 
which, as distinct from its Johannine expression, 
seems to have existed in the Church from the be- 
ginning. : 

The faithfulness of God to His promise that the Christ 
should be not only of the seed of Abraham, but also of the 
lineage of David, is as markedly emphasized by St. Paul as it is 
in the Gospels: Ro 158 ‘Christ hath been made a minister of 
the circumcision for the truth of God, that he might confirm 
the promises given unto the fathers’; words which echo those of 
Zacharias (Lk 172-78); Ro 18 ‘Born of the seed of Dayid accord- 
ing to the flesh’; 2 Ti 28 ‘Of the seed of David, according to 
my gospel.’ 5 5 

There is no explicit reference to the Virgin-birth in the 
Pauline Epistles. The expressions ‘born of a woman’ (Gal 44) 
and ‘the childbearing’ (1 Ti 215) refer, the former probably, the 
latter possibly, to ‘the seed of the woman’ (Gn 31). ; 

The account of the institution of the Lord’s Supper, which 
St. Paul ‘received of the Lord’ (1 Co 1123-25), alludes to the 
betrayal of the Lord Jesus, and otherwise approximates most 
closely to that given by St. Luke, who possibly in a second 
edition of his Gospel revised his account in accordance with 
information received from St. Paul. In the previous chapter 
(1 Co 1018) and in 1416 we haye allusions to the words of institu- 
tion which have always been used in the blessing of the bread 
and wine. 

St. Paul’s references to the death of Chris. are for the most 
part doctrinal, not historical. He insists on its voluntary char- 
acter : ‘He gave himself for our sins’ (Gal 14, cf. 220, Eph 52-29, 
Tit 214). The words of Jesus, extant only in Mt 2028 ‘The Son 
of man came. . . to give his life a ransom for many,’ seem to 
underlie these passages, as well as those in which the death of 
Jesus is spoken of as an atonement or ransom (Gal 318, Ro 329, 
1 Co 153, 1 Ti 26, Tit 214). Of course the sacrificial aspect of 
Christ’s death is also strongly emphasized in His own words 
when instituting the Supper. 

It cannot perhaps be certainly affirmed that Col 313 ‘Even as 
the Lord forgave you, so also do ye’ (ef. Eph 4%), was suggested 
by the sentiment of ‘ Father, forgive them ’(Lk 2354), for the verb 
is different, Lk. having &ginus, Col. and Eph. xapiGoucees. Nor 
can we base any argument on the statement in 1 Th 215, that 
‘the Jews killed the Lord Jesus’ (see Ac 315). There remains 
one definite historical allusion, 1 Ti 613 ‘Christ Jesus, who before 
Pontius Pilate witnessed the good confession.’ Our Lord’s 
answer, ‘Thou sayest’ [7.e. ‘ycs’], to Pilate’s question, ‘ Art thou 
the king of the Jews?’ which is the only confession before 
Pontius Pilate reported in the Synoptic Gospels, hardly satisfies, 
important though it is, the requirements of St. Paul’s solemn 
adjuration. 

The proclamation by Jesus before Pilate of the nature of His 
Kingdom, and that He had come for the sole purpose of bearing 
witness unto the truth, which is recorded in the Fourth Gospel, 
is indeed a ‘good confession’; and we must remember that 
although St. John did not commit his Gospel to writing until 
long after the death of St. Paul, yet, unless we are prepared 
to assert that it is a work of fiction, it seems unreasonable to 
question that the circumstances recorded in it, or some of them, 
were known to St. Paul. The omission in the Synoptic Gospels 
of the substance of ‘the good confession’ of which we are 
speaking is not more remarkable than their silence as to the 
appearances of the risen Lord to James and to ‘500 brethren 
at once.’ 

Passing on now to allusions by St. Paul to the moral and 
Spiritual teaching of Jesus, there are only two explicit references 
to sayings found in our present Gospels. These are: (1) 1 Co 
710 ‘But unto the married I give charge, yea not I, but the 
Lord, That the wife depart not from her husband (but and if she 
depart, let her remain unmarried, or else be reconciled to her 
husband) ; and that the husband leave not his wife.’ Our Lord’s 
general prohibition of divorce is found in all three Synoptics ; 
but the prohibition of divorce of her husband by a wife, of 
which, or its equivalent, St. Paul here chiefly speaks, is found 
only in Mk 1012, It is conceivable that the prohibition was 
omitted by Mt. and Lk. either as unnecessary, such divorce 
being almost unheard of, or as implied in our Lord’s declaration 
that marriage, generally speaking, is indissoluble. (2) 1 Co 914 
‘The Lord ordained that they which proclaim the gospel should 
live of the gospel.’ The reference is to ‘The labourer is worthy 
of his food’ (Mt 1019), or, more probably, to the form preserved 
by St. Luke (107), in which ‘hire’ is substituted for ‘food.’ 
That the reference is to the latter form is almost certain from 
the fact that the saying is given in 1 Ti 518 exactly as in Lk 107. 
The natural Sense of 1 Ti 518 is that the saying in question was 
already Scripture,’ in the same sense as was the quotation from 
Dt. with which it is coupled. This view does not involve the 
assumption that, St. Luke’s Gospel was then not only in circula- 
tion but also received as authoritative by the Church; it merely 
«wirms that the saying was contained in some authoritative 
narrative of the life of Jesus, or some collection of His sayings. 

The passages which speak of Christ as J udge at the Last Day 


216, 1Co 45, 2 Co 510), accompanied by an els (1 Th 416, 
th 17), and executing His will with fire (1 Co 3 3.15, 2 Th 18) ; 
and that which states, as matter of common knowledge, that 
‘the saints shall judge the world’ (1 Co 62), can none of them be 
necessarily referred to the words and parables of Christ in the 
Gospels, which affirm the same things, inasmuch as these 
eschatological conceptions were part of the current Messianic 
ideas, and may all of them be derived from Dn 7. There are, 
however, two details which cannot be referred to that source : 
(1) that the coming of Christ to judge would be heralded by 
the sound of a trumpet (1 Th 416, 1 Co 1552), and (2) that it 
would be sudden and unlooked for (1 Th 52). The wording of 
this latter passage is remarkable : ‘Yourselves know perfectly 
that the day of the Lord so cometh as a thief in the night.’ The 
only place in our present Gospels where the judgment trumpet 
is mentioned is Mt 2431, and in v.43 of the same chapter we have 
the illustration of the thief’s unexpected and unsuspected 
attack. 

There are, in conclusion, a number of passages in which it is 
difficult not to see references to recorded sayings of Christ. 

Ro 137 ‘Render (&x0dere) to all their dues,’ etc. See Mt 2221, 
Mk 1217, Lk 2025 ‘ Render unto Cesar,’ etc. (&rodoze). 

Gal 514, Ro 139 ‘Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself,’ 
quoted as a summary of the second table of the Law. See Mt 
2240. 

Ro 1414 ‘I know, and am persuaded in the Lord Jesus, that 
nothing is unclean of itself,’ based on our Lord’s teaching in 
Mt 151, more distinctly brought out in Mk 715-19, 

Ro 1619 ‘I would have you wise (cegevs) unto that which is 
good, and simple («zepa/ovs) unto that which is evil.’ See Mt 
1016 ‘Be ye therefore wise (¢pevsue:) as serpents, and harmless 
(xipmio1) as doves.’ 

1 Co 67. When deprecating litigiousness, ‘ Why not rather take 
wrong, be defrauded?’ See Mt 529-40, Lk 629. 30, 

1 Co 7! ‘It is good for a man not to touch a woman.’ This 
private opinion, or preferred sentiment, of St. Paul’s, is in 
agreement with that remarkable saying preserved only by St. 
Matthew (1912), ‘There arc eunuchs, which made themselves 
eunuchs for the kingdom of hceaven’s sake. He that is able to 
receive it, lot him reccive it.’ The caution with which our Lord 
prefaces this saying, ‘All men cannot receive this saying, but 
they to whom it is given,’ finds also an ccho in St. Paul’s con- 
clusion : ‘ Howbcit each man hath his own cift from God,’ etc. 

1 Co 017 ‘I have a stewardship intrusted to me.’ See Lk 1242 
‘Who then is the faithful and wise steward ?’ cte. 

1 Co 132 ‘If I have all faith, so as to remove mountains.’ See 
Mt 1720 2121= Mk 1123. 

Col 123 ‘The gospel . . . which was preached in all creation’ 
(jy xeon xtices). See Mk 1615 ‘Preach the gospel to the whole 
creation’ (rar7x 77% xzict). 


The meagreness of historical material contained 
in these references to Jesus, His acts and sayings, 
which are to be found in the Epistles of St. Paul, 
will cease to surprise us when we comparo them 
with the baldness of the Creeds of the Church, 
even of the Constantinopolitan. 

7. The truth is that we have been hitherto mis- 
led by the ‘ Lives of Christ’ which have from time 
to time appeared. The assumption that underlies 
an attempt to write the Life of any one is that it is 
possible to give an account not only of his birth 
and death, but to arrange in some orderly chrono- 
logical sequence the movements of his life, using 
the term ‘movement’ in its most comprehensive 
signification. This it is well nigh impossible to do 
in the case of our Lord’s earthly ministry. Between 
the age of twelve years and His death tho only 
events which really mark intervals are, His baptism 
by John, the Temptation, and the Transfiguration. 
It is true that the Fourth Gospel notes the Pass- 
overs which took place during our Lord’s ministry ; 
but it cannot be said that any of the attempts ‘to 
arrange the circumstances and discourses recorded 
in the Synoptics so as to fit in with St. John’s notes 
of time have beén such as to compel belief. More- 
over, although conelusions paced on internal evi- 
dence must always be more or less precarious, yet 
there are instances of sayings of Jesus which have 
an early place in the Synoptic record, but which 
from their tone it is diffieult to assign to an early 
stage of our Lord’s ministry. 

A Gospel, in fact, isnot a biography. What are 
of saving efficacy in the events of our Lord’s life 
are His birth, death, and resurrection. The fact 
that ‘He went about doing good, and healing all 
that were oppressed of the devil’ (Ac 10%8), and 
that His example and His moral and spiritual dis- 
courses threw a new light on the relations of men 
to God and to one another, this too is of great im- 
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portance; but there is not any practical significance 
whatever in the order in which this or that miracle 
was performed, or this or that discourse spoken. 
It is not likely that the Apostolic preachers dwelt 
more on the historical sequence of the works and 
words of Jesus than do those in modern times ; and 
In consequence, speaking generally, such sequence 
would be disregarded, even by originai witnesses. 
The events of any one memorable day might be 
remembered and repeated exactly in ie order in 
which they had occurred; and thus we have, no 
doubt, in Mk 1 an account of the incidents that 
were indelibly impressed on Peter’s mind in con- 
nexion with the aa on which he finally left all 
and followed Jesus. 

8. We are now ready to discuss the question, Js 
there any instance in the NT of the term ‘ Gospel’ 
applied to a written document? There are perhaps 
two such eases. 

Before citing them, it may be well to premise, (1) that they 
were written at a time when there must have been written 
accounts of some sort of our Lord’s works and words, and when 
the term * Gospel’ was unquestionably applied to oral narratives 
of the life of Jesus ; and also (2) that in Ignatius (Phil. 5) ‘the 
Gospel’ is quite naturally applied to the Evangelic story, and, 
being co-ordinated with ‘the Apostles’ and ‘the Prophets,’ im- 
plies that the story was written. 

The passages are: Mk 1! ‘The beginning of 
the gospel of Jesus Christ, the Son of God’; and 
Rey 14° ‘I saw another angel flying in mid heavon, 
having an eternal gospel to proclaim unto them 
that dwell on the Parte However visions are to 
be explained, they are essentially pictures, seen by 
the eye before they are interpreted by the mind. 
This picture of the angel ‘haying.an eternal gospel’ 
plausibly suggests a figure with a scroll or roll in 
his hand. 

The opening clause of St. Mark’s Gospel hes 
indeed been explained as parallel to Ph 4%, where 
‘the beginning of the gospel is relative to the person 
apprehending it’ (Grimm-Thayer), as though it 
referred to the preaching of John the Baptist. 
This interpretation seems to the present writer 
far-fetched. It is surcly more natural to take it 
as the title of the book, and, as Dr. Salmon thinks, 
modelled on Hos 1? ’Apyi Adyou Kupiou év'Qeje. It 
is not easy to give reasons why a considerable 
interval should elapse between the application of 
the term ‘Gospel’ to an oral narrative, and to the 
same narrative when committed to writing. It 
may be fairly asked, How would the writer of the 
Second Gospel have been likely t» describe his 
work? It is not probable that St. Muirk’s Gospel, 
as we have it, was actually the iirst narrative 
drawn up. Nor can it be fairly said that the lan- 
guage of St. Luke, in his preface, proves that he 
was unacquainted with the term ‘Gospel’ in the 
sense of a document. The uso of a Christian 
technical term would have seemed to St. Luke out 
of place in a section in which he was carefully 
using what he deemed his best literary style. 

9. What has been said in explanation of St. 
Paul’s statement that his knowledge of Gospel 
facts had been received from the Lord, ¢.c. from a 
man inspired by the Lord, a prophet-evangelist, 
suggests the answer to the question, How did 
the Church recognize the inspiration of the nar- 
ratives which she finally, and at a very early date, 
acquiesced in as authoritative Gospels? It was 
through the double and almost simultaneous action 
of the original Evangelist or Evangelists, and the 
judgment of the Church on the sections of the 
Gospel story delivered on successive Lord’s Days, 
both directed and suggested and coBtrolled by the 
Holy Spirit, the Spirit of Jesus. 

It is the intention of the writer of the present 
article to deal with this subject from the stand- 
point of the Christian Church to a greater degree 
than is usual now among critical writers. The 
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indignant remonstrance of St. Paul to the indi- 
vidualistie Corinthians has a certain relevance to 
some modern exponents of early Christian litera- 
ture: ‘What? was it from you that the word of 
God went forth? or came it unto you alone?’ 
(1 Co 14°), One sometimes hears or reads dis- 
cussions on Christian literature which indicate 
that for the speaker or writer the Christian Church 
has no existence. The collection of writings which 
we call the NT is treated as though it were a 
fortuitous collection, the selection of which was 
determined arbitrarily, or at least on principles 
which have now no claim to respect; as though 
Christianity were merely a matter of literary or 
antiquarian interest, so that some new discovery 
might change our whole conception of Christ’s 
work and words, or alter the value of the Gospels 
already received. Now the existence of the Chris- 
tian Church during the first centuries of our era is 
a fact ; a fact the recognition of which has no con- 
nexion with any special views we may hold as to 
what ought to be the constitution or organization 
of the Church in our own times. It is surely un- 
philosophical to ignore a fact which was admittedly 
one of transcendent importance to the first Chris- 
tians. The Gospels, as we have them now, are a 
product of the Church of Apostolic and sub- 
Apostolic times. It is, to say the least, conceiv- 
able that some principle determined the Church in 
her final selection of Gospels ; and any suggestion 
as to what that principle was cannot be without 
interest, even if it fails to compel assent. 

It may be proper to remark, by way of ecauv.va, 
that an inquiry into the principle or principles by 
which the Church was guided in her selection of 
authoritative Gospels is not proceed by any 
theory of inspiration. Even if we hold that the 
sacred books only are inspired, and that the Church 
was not inspired, or guided by the Holy Spirit, in 
her choice of them, the question must arise, How 
did the Church recognize the inspiration of the 
books? 

‘As the Father hath sent me, even so send I 
you’ (Jn 2074), These words of the risen Lord 
express the idea that the Church is the representa- 
tive of Christ on earth, and that, as ‘in him 
dwelleth all the fulness of the Godhead bodily’ 
(Col 2°), so is the Church His body, a body not 
only quickened by His life, but indwelt by His 
mind: ‘We have the mind of Christ’ (1 Co 2"). 
In the context immediately preceding this quota- 
tion, St. Paul claims for those who have this mind 
the possession of a special critical sense, a faculty 
of discernment in spiritual matters; and other 
passages exhibit the practical operation of this 
critical sense, as it may be termed, e.g. 1 Co 14” 
‘Let the prophets speak by two or three, and let 
the others discern,’ and v.*” ‘Tf any man thinketh 
himself to be a prophet, or spiritual, let him take 
knowledge of the things which I write unto you, 
that they are the commandments of the Lord.’ 
This special sense was formed by those who had 
been ‘from the beginning eye-witnesses and mini- 
sters of the word.’ Their reports of what their 
Master had done and said, the conditions in which 
He worked, the tone and temper of His utterances, 
formed a standard by which it was possible to de- 
cide the claims to genuineness of stories told about 
Him. There is really nothing fanciful in this: it 
only supposes the Apostolic Church, or at least the 
leading members of it, to have had the same sort 
of sense of discernment which is undoubtedly pos- 
sessed by good critics in other departments of 
literaturo. The very best attempts to imitate the 
style of a great poet or prose writer ring false in 
the ear of one who knows. Ales: 

But not only did the Church, thinking through 
the accredited teachers ‘who had the spirit,’ or if 
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it be preferred, the sanctified ‘common sense of 
most,’ determine which were the Gospels inspired 
by God; but also their form—at least so far as 
the Synoptics are concerned — was in all proba- 
bility determined by the use made of them in the 
weekly Church assemblies. This use must have 
obtained from the very earliest times at which 
meetings were held for distinctively Christian 
worship. We cannot otherwise account for the 


familiarity on the part of his readers with the 
general tenor of the Evangelic story which is 
assumed by St. Paul in his Epistles. 


In Justin Martyr’s time (Apol. i. 67) the established custom 
was that two lessons were read, one from the Prophets, another 
from the Gospels. We cannot press Justin’s language too 
closely, so as to exclude from public reading the non-Pro- 
phetical parts of the OT, or the Apostolic Epistles. We must 
remember that his intention was to give heathens a general 
idea as to the nature of the Christian worship; he was not 
composing rubrical directions for the clergy. It is more likely 
than not that more use was made of the Prophetical books than 
of any other portion of the OT: and in any case, it is to them 
that Justin most constantly refers his Gentile readers. That 
the Apostolic Epistles were also read in the Christian assem- 
blies we know from other sources; but it is not likely that a 
Lord’s Day ever passed without a recitation of some portion of 
the narratives of the works and words of Jesus. 


When we examine the canonical Gospels with 
this consideration in our mind, we are struck by 
the fact that it is easy to imagine that the first 
three were compiled from sections read with a 
view to practical instruction, and that it is not so 
easy to think of the Fourth Gospel as having had 
this origin. The stories and discourses in the 
Synoptics have the effect of pictures reproduced in 
the words of the original witness, while the im- 
pies ou was still fresh in his memory, and before 

e had time to place them in any systematized 
doctrinal setting. St. John’s Gospel, on the other 
hand, has the air of being an attempt to write a 
history, a spiritual history if you will, still a his- 
tory, an orderly statement of words and deeds 
meditated on in the study, and recorded as they 
emerged from the writer’s inner consciousness 
after the lapse of many years. To say this is not 
to undervalue the historical truth, much less the 
inspiration, of the Fourth Gospel. The difference 
between it and the Synoptics is similar to that 
between a diarist and a historian: a diary chron- 
icles facts, a history interprets them. 


It is possible that St. John’s Gospel was known as a history 
for private reading only, for some considerable time before it 
was read in the congregation. This supposition would partly 
explain why so few of Justin’s quotations of Christ’s words are 
taken from it, although we have sufficient proof of his acquaint- 
ance with it. Even in our own day it is doubtful whether any 
judicious apologist for Christianity, in citing examples of our 
Lord’s discourses to a non-Christian public, would make much use 
of the Fourth Gospel, though he might regard it as of inestimable 
value in his own devotional reading. He would feel instinct- 
ively that its wisdom is for those whom St. Paul calls ‘ the per- 
fect,’ or ‘full grown,’ not for ‘babes’ in Christ, much less for 
“them that are without.’ Moreover, apart from this difference 
in quality between St. John’s Gospel and the Synoptics, the 
difference in literary style must have, even from the first, 
delayed its adoption in general public use. Those who think, 
as they read or listen, soon become aware that its simplicity 
of vocabulary and grammatical structure conceal great subtlety 
of thought : we are out of our depth after the first step. 


10. A word is necessary as to the relation between 
the canonical Gospels and the fragments of early 
Gospel material which have already repaid the 
patient toil of scholarly excavation in Egypt. In 
1892 a fragment of the lost Gospel of Peter, dis- 
covered at Akhmim in 1886-7, was published by 
U. Bouriant ; and in 1897, Messrs. Grenfell and 
Hunt published a papyrus containing eight Sayings 
of Jesus in a more or less fragmentary condition ; 
and another fragment of five Sayings has since 
appeared. We are not at all concerned here 
with the so-called Gospel of Peter. It is con- 
fessedly the Pee of a seet of Docetee not 
earlier than the latter half of the 2nd century. It 


is undoubtedly interesting and valuable, as illus- 
trating the beliefs of Gnosties ; but it has no 
claim whatever to be an original source of in- 
formation. It is instructive as a harmonistic nar- 
rative based chiefly on the canonical Gospels. 

To the student of the Gospels, the recovery of 
the lost Gospel of Peter, or of a portion of it, has 
the same kind, but not the same degree, of interest 
as the recovery of a lost work by Justin Martyr 
would have: it serves as an illustration of the way 
in which the canonical Gospels were employed in 
the 2nd century. But the case is different with 
the newly discovered Sayings of Jesus. These 
seem to claim to be Gospel material. The question 
is, Are they bona fide Gospel material which has 
been practically-rejected by the responsible thinkers 
of the Church, or are they only pseudo-Gospel 
material ? 

We have seen that a complete ‘Gospel’ must 
have contained a narrative of those facts of our 
Lord’s life which have a redemptive significance ; 
but besides Gospels, it is very probable, indeed 
almost certain, that there were current in Apostolic 
times sayings of our Lord, without any note of the 
occasion when they were spoken. We have one 
such saying in Ac 20%, and in the extant Gospels 
there are many passages which it is difficult to 
believe are not based on collections of Sayings. 
An almost certain case is Lk 1614-18, where we have 
a group of four Sayings, none of which has any 
connexion with the others, or with the parable 
that follows. 

This example proves that the disconnected nature 
of the Sayings im the recently discovered papyri 
affords no presumption against their being genuine 
Gospel material. Moreover, the record by St. Luke 
of St. Paul’s quotation (Ac 20°) of a saying of 
Jesus which is not found in any canonical Gospel, 
proves that while St. Luke was no doubt desirous 
to make his Gospel as full as possible, he was yet 
aware that there were accessible to him sayings 
besides those of which he made use. So that we 
cannot reject the papyri Sayings on the ground 
that the canonical Gospels must necessarily con- 
tain all the sayings of Jesus that were known in 
Apostolic times. 

On the other hand, on the principles we have 
adopted, we must decide that St. Luke, in his selec- 
tion of sayings and discourses, was guided by the 
Spirit of Jesus ; and it may be remarked that the 
fact that he did select is a presumptive proof that 
he wrote at a time sufficiently early for it to be 
possible for a Christian to consider any authenti- 
cated saying of Jesus to be not worth preserving. 
Contrast the eager anxiety of Papias to gather up 
every crumb from the recollections of early dis- 
ciples. At best, the papyri Sayings belong to the 
same class as the interpolations in Codex D, that 
is to say, they are rejected Gospel material, rejected 
because the mind of the Church in the Ist cent. 
thought it to be unsuitable for preservation. The 
present conclusion to St. Mark’s Gospel, on the 
other hand, and the Pericope adultere, are in- 
stances of floating Gospel material which have 
been stamped with the approval of the mind of the 
Church. 

It may happen, however, that further discoveries 
and mature consideration will suggest that these 
papyri Sayings have only a relative value and 
significance, as being fragments of the very exten- 
Sive religious literature of the 2nd century. If 
more of this literature had survived to our own 
day, we should be able to view them in a juster 
proportion. We know that, even in the lifetime of 
the Apostles, Christianity had developed so rapidly 
that there was an exuberant growth of ‘divers and 
strange teachings’ (He 13°). Each of these sects, 
or schools of thought and speculation, must have 
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had both its authorized expositions and its literary 
propaganda. We are apt to forget that the busi- 
ness of book production in the first centuries of 
the Christian era was enormous in volume. 

We know from the lists given byeEusebius, and 
allusions in other authors, that our extant ante- 
Nicene Fathers represent a very small fraction of 
the literature of the Church before his time. We 
may Judge from this fact how unlikely it would be 
that much of the writings of heretics would sur- 
vive. Such literature did not belong to a body 
with a continuous organized life, as is the Chris- 
tian Church, a life continuous in doctrine as well 
as by personal links. The doctrine of the Chris- 
tian Church, being a living thing, grows and 
develops from one generation to another; but the 
new always has to reconcile itself with the old; 
they are connected. And so even uninspired 
Christian writings would continue to be preserved 
and respected long after they had ceased to be 
generally read. Whereas heresy, as it was called, 
is essentially transitory ; its literature, even when 
not merely the expression of the thoughts of an 
individual, reflects the conception of only one 
generation. Those who inherit it have no reason 
for retaining interest in it after it has ceased to 
represent precisely their thoughts. On the whole, 
it seems to the present writer that these papyri 
Sayings of Jesus must be regarded as not an ex- 
pression of the main line of Church thought of any 
century. They are, of course, profoundly interest- 
ing, as casting light on the religious conceptions of 
some, we cannot tell how many, in the 2nd cent., 
but they do not exhibit the general mind of the 
Church. 

41. In any discussion as to the language in which 
the first Gospel narrative was composed, it is im- 
possible to leave out of account the evidence pre- 


served in the fragments of Papias that are cited in 
Eusebius, AF iii. 39. 

It is not intended here to give a résumé of the 
controversy that has raged over these few lines ; 
but merely to state what seems to the present 


writer their most probable sense and value. The 
title of Papias’ book was Aoyiwy Kupiaxay "Eftyn- 
ots. Besides Eusebius, Irenzeus seems to be the 
only writer, of those whose works have come 
down to us, who exhibits a first-hand acquaint- 
ance with the book of Papias. The other writers 
who allude to him evidently knew no more about 
him than what they found in Eusebius or Irenzeus. 
The nature of the work may be guessed from what 
Papias himself states in one of the fragments: ‘I 
shall not hesitate also to put down for you, along 
with my interpretations, whatsoever things I have 
at any time learned carefully from the elders.’ 
The book, then, had a twofold character: inter- 
retations, and also oral ¢raditions. It is these 
atter to which Eusebius refers when he says that 
the book contained ‘certain strange parables and 
teachings of the Saviour, and some other more 
mythical things’; and from the fact that Eusebius 
quotes from Papias two statements concerning the 
Gospels of Matthew and Mark respectively, it is 
at least probable that the interpretations dealt 
with our Gospels. Eusebius does not conceal his 
contempt for Papias’ literary capacity: ‘He appears 
to have been of very limited understanding (pddpa 
outkpos Tov vodv), aS One Can see from his discourses. 
This adverse verdict is certainly borne out by the 
puerile extracts preserved by Irenzeus ; and it does 
not seem reasonable to attribute Eusebius’ hostile 
criticism to his want of sympathy with Papias 
millenarian opinions. Eusebius speaks in un- 
qualified praise of Ireneus, who shared those 
opinions. 

We may now ter 
it occurs in the title of Papias’ book. 


discuss the term Adyia Kuptakd, as 
The word 
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Adyia May certainly be rendered ‘oracular utter- 
ances,’ as Professor Stanton points out (Zhe Cos- 
pels as Historical Documents, p. 53); but bya 
kupiakd is not naturally rendered ‘oracular utter- 
ances of the Lord,’ in the sense uttered by the 
Lord,—which would be Aéy.a Kupiov,—but oracular 
utterances relating to the Lord, just as xupvaxdy 
detrvov does not mean the supper eaten by, or given 
by, the Lord, but the supper ordained as an in- 
stitution by Him. xvpiaxés has the same fore in 
the phrase 7 xupiaxh quépa. 

As regards \éyia, it would, of course, be absurd to 
question the possibility that Papias was familiar 
with the word in the sense ‘oracular utterances’ ; 
but it is more likely that his use of \éy.a was inten- 
tionally analogous to that found in the NT (Ac 7°, 
Ro 37, He 5,1 P 4"), where the term, variously 
qualified, is used of the Scriptures of the OT. 
Néyia Kupiakd, then, would mean Holy Scriptures 
connected with the Lord, i.e. the Gospels. This 
meaning harmonizes with what we have other- 
wise inferred as to the nature of the book written 
by Papias. It dealt primarily with interpreta- 
tions of the Gospels, and secondarily with oral 
traditions, of which he was evidently a very un- 
critical collector. 

Papias distinctly tells us, as Eusebius points 
out, that among his informants were persons old 
enough to have had personal intercourse with the 
Apostles. He distinguishes two classes of authori- 
ties : (1) Persons who could tell him what Andrew, 
Peter, etc., said (elev), ‘and (2) what Aristion and 
the presbyter John, the disciples of the Lord, say’ 
(Aéyoucw). Eusebius, who tied read the book, 
states that the language of Papias implies that he 
was himself a hearer of Aristion and the presbyter 
John. We are certainly entitled to infer that they 
were his elder contemporaries ; very much elder, 
if they really were ‘disciples of the Lord’ in the 
strict sense of the phrase. See, further, art. 
ARISTION. 


‘The order of the list’ of elders given by Papias is, as Pro- 
fessor Stanton remarks (op. cit. p. 168), ‘a somewhat strange 
one.’ He gives the true explanation as to why John and 
Matthew are mentioned last, z.e. ‘For the very reason that they 
had embodied their testimony in writing, they were less im- 
portant than the rest for the particular purpose of which he is 
speaking here—the illustration of the written ‘‘oracles” by 
matter orally handed down.’ It may be added that the 
omission in this list of Mark and Luke was most probably due 
to the consideration that these Evangelists could not be sup- 
posed to be able, from personal knowledge, to add anything to 
what they had embodied in their Gospels. One cannot help 
noting that the other names, ‘ Andrew, Peter, Philip, Thomas, 
James,’ are those of the Apostles who are introduced in the 
Gospels as making observations, and that the first three names 
occur in that order in the first chapter of St. John’s Gospel. 
We do not know which James Papias meant. Moreover, while 
Eusebius expressly states that Papias ‘mentions Aristion and 
the presbyter John frequently by name, and gives their tradi- 
tions in his writings,’ he does not quote from Papias any 
tradition whatever based on the authority of an Apostle. We 
are forced to the conclusion that in point of fact Papias had 
none to record ; and that when ‘he questioned those who had 
been followers of the elders in regard to their words,’ he learnt 
nothing of permanent interest. It is impossible to imagine 
that if Eusebius had found in the book of Papias any statement 
whatever as from an Apostle, he would not have preserved it in 
his History. 


Of the two celebrated remarks cited from Papias 
about the Gospels of Mark and Matthew respec- 
tively, the first is given expressly as the statement 
of the presbyter John, and it is natural to suppose 
that the second came from the same source. 
Papias was credulous and unintelligent; but he 
does not seem to have made any statement on his 
own authority ; so that it would be unreasonable 
to discount the statements of the presbyter John 
because of the Gear tt of the person who re- 
corded them. On the other hand, it is unreason- 
able to assume that the nearness of the presbyter 
John to the times of the Apostles is a guarantee 
that his assertions as to the composition of the 
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Gospels are altogether to be depended on. We 
need have no hesitation in rejecting any, or all, of 
them, if more convincing arguments oblige us to 
do so; but the demonstrated falsity of one state- 
ment would not of necessity throw discredit on the 
others. ; A 

Thus, that Mark was ‘ the interpreter of Peter 
is so probable a tradition that 1t has met, with 
general acceptance ; it is, moreover, an assertion as 
to which it is quite impossible now to produce any 
rebutting evidence. But the assertion that Mark 
did not compose his narrative ‘in order’ is, at the 

resent day, as generally rejected by those who 
hate carefully studied the Synoptic Problem. Dr. 
Salmon, in particular, has pointed out that if we 
desire to follow the growth of our Lord’s reputa- 
tion as a teacher and healer, and the corresponding 
development of hostility against Him, we must 
consult the Gospel according to St. Mark in pre- 
ference to the others. 

Passing on to the statement of the presbyter 
John about St. Matthew, and judging it in the 
light of all the evidence at present available, we 
seem to find the same mixture in it of truth and 
error. The testimony of St. Jerome does not leave 
us room to question that there was an orthodox 
Hebrew Gospel which, as extant in his time, con- 
tained matters not found in any of the four canoni- 
cal Gospels. This work had such a very limited 
circulation that it is impossible for us now to 
aftirm with any confidence as to whether its pecu- 
liar features were in the original, or were. later 
interpolations ; but we have no rebutting evidence 
that in its original form it was not the work of St. 
Matthew. On the other hand, nothing is more 
certain than that the Greek First Gospel, which 
has always been known in the Church as the 
Gospel according to St. Matthew, is not in its 
present form, which there is no reason to think 
was ever different—a translation from one Hebrew 
original. How then are we to explain ‘ Everyone 
interpreted them,’ i.e. Matthew’s Hebrew dy, 
‘as he was able’? Dr. Salmon’s solution seems to 
give the most likely explanation of this ambiguous 
phrase. John the presbyter meant that the Greek 
St. Matthew was a translation of the Hebrew St. 
Matthew, and not by the author himself. The 
assertion is of the same kind as that about St. 
Mark, that he did not write ‘in order’; and both 
statements were suggested by an extreme theory 
of biblical inspiration, a theory which was very 
generally held until quite recent times—the abso- 
lute inerrancy of Holy Scripture in every detail. 

One has sometimes heard discrepancies between 
different historical statements in the OT explained 
by the assertion that the errors which cause the 
discrepancies were not in the original, as it left the 
hand of the Divinely inspired writer, but were due 
to the slips of maiagpaed copyists ; and thus it is 
thought possible to reconcile belief in the inerrancy 
of the Word of God with the actual state of the 
case. The statements of the presbyter John about 
the Gospels of Mark and Matthew are best ex- 
plained by supposing that he held some such theory 
of inspiration. 

“When he finds what seems a disagreement between the 
Gospels, he is satisfied there can be no real disagreement. 
Mark’s order may be different from Luke’s (who declares in 
his preface that it was his intention to write in order—ypeLeu 
xobsen<) ; but, then, that was because it was not Mark's design 
to recount the facts in their proper order. . . . If in Matthew’s 
Gospel, as he read it, there seemed any inaccuracy, this must 
be imputed to the translators ; the Gospel as Matthew himself 
wrote it was free from fault’ (Salmon, Introd. to NT, p. 93). 

The conclusion, then, to which we are driven is 
that if the existence of an original Hebrew Gospel 
depended on the testimony of the presbyter John, 
we could not safely make any positive affirma- 
tion on the subject. The only other witness to 


Matthew's Hebrew Gospel who seems to be in- 
dependent, 7.é. Irenzeus, may not really be so. It 
has been generally believed that he adds to what 
Eusebius quotes from Papias a note of time, ‘ while 
Peter and Paul were preaching and founding the 
Church at Rome’; but the Rev. J. Chapman has 
proved (JTASt vi. 563) that this clause is neither 
derived from Papias nor is it a note of time. 

42. However, whether St. Matthew wrote a 


Gospel in Hebrew or not, there can be no doubt, 


both from a priori considerations and also from 
the internal evidence of the extant Greek Gospels, 
that there was current in the infancy of the Church 
a Gospel in the Hebrew language as then com- 
monly spoken in Judea. The last command of 
our Lord, as recorded by St. Luke (2447), that the 
gospel should be preweted: ‘beginning at Jeru- 
salem,’ is in itself a sufficient proof that one of the 
first Gospels, in the sense in which we have used 
that word, must have been in the Aramaic tongue. 
Even if our Lord sometimes, and in some places, 
taught in Greek, yet Aramaic was His mother 
tongue, and that of His Apostles, and of the vast 
majority of His hearers. In the early Jerusalem 
Church it is plain that the Hebrews outnumbered 
the Hcellenists (Ac 61). These considerations make 
it certain that one of the forms which the Evan- 
gelic narrative assumed from the very first was in 
Aramaic. The facts that such a Gospel is not now 
extant, and that the external evidence for its ex- 
istence at any time is so scanty, are fully accounted 
for by the destruction of Jerusalem in the year 
A.D. 70. That world-shaking event, among its 
other immediate consequences, was followed by 
the disappearance of the Hebrew-speaking Church 
of Jerusalem. Then, after not many years, the 
Hebrew-speaking Christian community in Palestine 
lost touch with the main current of Christian 
thought, and, in consequence, sank to the position 
of an obscure sect with an out-of-date theology. 

It has been stated above that the internal evi- 
dence of the extant Greek Gospels suggests an 
Aramaic original. It must be confessed that the 
presence in a Greek document of Aramaic turns of 
[he aes does not necessarily prove that it is a trans- 
ation from the Aramaic. Dean Armitage Robinson 


has given good reasons for his theory that the 
Aramaisms in the first two chapters of St. Luke’s 
Gospel are due to a deliberate imitation of the 


LXX of 1 Samuel. But there does not seem any 
likelihood that the author, or authors, of the 
common Synoptic narrative were, like St. Luke, 
conscious literary artists; and even if we cannot 
follow Weiss in every application of his conelu- 
sions, there remains proof enough to render the 
theory of an original Aramaic Gospel, as under- 
lying the Synoptics, probable to a high degree. 
This supposition is even more plausible in the case 
of the portions of St. Matthew’s Gospel which are 
peculiar to that Evangelist. Bishop Westcott long 
ago pointed out, with regard to the quotations 
from the OT found in the Synoptic Gospels, that, 
while the cyclic quotations, as he calls them, agree 
with the LXX, those that are peculiar to St. 
Matthew seem to be independent translations from 
the Hebrew. 

13. This is not a discussion of the Synoptic 
Problem ; but it may not be out of place to con- 
clude this article with a suggestion as to the rela- 
tions of the three Synoptic Gospels to each other. 
It is generally held now that the First and Third 
Gospels are altogether independent of each other, 
but that Mt. and Lk. derived the matter which 
they have in common with Mk. either from St. 
Mark’s Gospel, or from an earlier source from 
which St. Mark selected the incidents and dis- 
courses which he relates. On the hypothesis that 
Mt. and Lk. copied our St. Mark, we have to 
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assume the existence of another early Gospel, from 
which they derived the non-Markan matter which 
they have in common. In this case we conclude 
that the details peculiar to St. Mark were an 
original feature of that Gospel, and that Mt. and 
Lk. for various reasons omitted them. On the 
other hand, if the common Synoptic matter and the 
matter common to Mt. and Lk. be both assigned 
to one original, it will then be natural to think of 
St. Mark’s peculiar details as additions made by 
him, probably on the authority of St. Peter. 

The problem has been rendered unnecessarily 
complicated by an assumption that it is impossible 
that an Evangelist should have omitted anything 
from his work which he had reason to believe was 
true. The fallacy of this assumption will be 
evident, whichever hypothesis we adopt. The 
simplest method to account for all the facts is to 
suppose a Greek translation of an Aramaic original 
as the source of all the common Synoptic matter, 
and also of the matter common to Mt. and Lk. 
In this document the OT quotations would have 
been given in a LXX form. At loast twp other 
sources must be postulated for tho matter found 
only in Mt. and Lk. respectively. We have 
already found reason to hold that the matter 
peculiar to Mt. was a translation from an Aramaic 
original. 

Whatever solution of the Synoptic problem be 
ultimately adopted by the general consensus of 
critics, it does not seem likely that the compli- 
cated hypotheses of the German school of a genera- 
tion ago will again commend themselves to scholars 
of sober judgment. It isa sound canon of criticism 
that sources are not to be multiplied beyond the 
necessity of the case. 

LiTERATURE.—The art. ‘Gospels’ in Hastings’ DB and in 
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tion of the Synoptie Gospels, 1884 ; Badham, The Formation of 
the Gospels?, 1892; H. Holtzmann, Die Synopt. Evangelien, 
1863, Einleit. in d. NT?, 1892 ; B. Weiss, Life of Christ, Bk. i. 
* The Sources,’ 1882, Manual of Introd. to NT, 1886; C. Weiz- 
sacker, Untersuch. ib. die evangel. Gesch. 1864 ; Wendt, Lehre 
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humous work on the Synoptic Problem by Dr. Salmon, en- 
titled Eclipse Observations of the Human Element in the Gospels, 
will, it is hoped, be published this year (1906). 
N. J. D. WHITE. 

GOSPELS (APOCRYPHAL).—i. TiTLE.—In the 
sense in which the term is popularly understood, 
‘apocryphal’ is synonymous with ‘spurious’ er 
‘false’; when, however, it is applied us a title to 
writings of the early Christian centuries, it bears 
the significance of ‘extra-canonical.’ By Apocry- 
phal Gospels are, accordingly, meant all writings 
claiming to be Gospels which are not included in 
the Canen of the NT, without any implication 
that their contents are necessarily false or of ques- 
tionable origin. (See, further, for the meaning of 
the term, art. ‘Apocrypha’ in Hastings’ DB i. 
112 ff. ; also Hennecke, NT Apokr. 3* ft., Handb. 
vii ff.; and Zahn, Gesch. d. NT Kan. i. 127 ff.). 

ii. ORIGIN.—For a generation after the death of 
Jesus, His teaching and the facts about His life 
were preserved by oral tradition in the circle of 
believers. With the rise of a second generation, 
however, the need was felt for reducing the oral 
reminiscences to written form. The reason for 
this was twofold. For one thing, the number of 
those who could give personal testimony of what 
Jesus did and said was rapidly becoming smaller ; 
and for another, the Christian faith was spreading 
far beyond the limits of its original home in Pales- 
tine. Both these facts made it imperative that, if 
trustworthy accounts of the teaching and life of 


Jesus were to be preserved for the guidance of the 
scattered communities of Christians, the tradition 
should be committed to something more permanent 
and less liable to disturbing influences than oral 
reminiscence, The impulse of this necessity gave 
rise to our written Gospels, and to many other 
Evangelic records which have disappeared. Of the 
many attempts to write the story of Jesus, to 
which St. Luke in his prologue refers, none (with 
the exception of Mt. and Mk.) can be said with any 
certainty to have survived ;* although it is possible 
that the Gospel Fragment of Fayiim may be the 
wreckage of one of them. In any case, some of the 
earlier non-canonical Gospels, which are extant in 
more or Jess fragmentary condition, are probably 
the products of the general desire, that was every- 
where felt, to have a more certain knowledge of 
Jesus and His teaching than was possible from 
the oral instruction of wandering evangelists. The 
Gospel according to the Hebrews, which is but little ° 
later than the Synoptics, belongs almost certainly 
to this class ; and the same may be true also of the. 
Gospel according to the Egyptians. 

The majority of extra-canonical Gospels are due, 
however, to other causes. Written at a time when 
the present Four Gospels were gaining, or had 
already gained, a place of exceptional authority,+ 
they came into existence in answer to two desires, 
urgently felt in certain circles of Christians. (1) 
The first was the desire, popularly entertained, for 
fuller information about the life of Christ than 
that given by the four Gospels. This intelligible 
and not unnatural curiosity was directed chiefly to 
the facts antecedent to Christ’s advent, and to 
those periods of His life which the older Gospels 
left in shadow—His parentage, His birth and child- 
hood, and the period after the Resurrection. It is 
noteworthy that the writers who endeavoured to 
satisfy this desire for fuller knowledge made no 
attempt to fill up the silent years between Christ’s 
childhood and His entrance on His public ministry, 
the reason in part probably being that ‘it seemed 
too daring for them to allneitie a darkness, for 
which there was not the slightest historical sugges- 
tion in the New Testament’ (Hofmann, PRE? i. 
655). With greater probability, however, it may 
be said that the reason was, not so much any self- 
restraint through loyalty to the data of history, as 
the absence of any clear dogmatic motive; and 
dogmatic motives, as will appear, were almost 
invariably associated with the desire to satisfy 
curiosity. It may be safely assumed that, had 
any doctrinal interest called for the history of the 
silent years, no scruples about historical truthful- 
ness would have prevented writers from enlivening 
them with the products of their fancy. In the 
main it is certain that the details furnished by 
the apocryphal writings regarding matters about 
which the canonical Gospels are silent, have little 
or no historical basis. They are in reality Chris- 
tian haggadoth, popular stories similar to those in 
Jewish literature which were framed for purposes 
of pious entertainment and instruction. The Gos- 
pels of the Infancy and Childhood, for example, 
are full of legendary matter drawn from various 
sources, or freely invented by the fancy of the 
writers. Where the details are not entirely imag- 
inative, they have their origin in the transforma- 
tion of utterances of Christ into deeds, or in the 
literal interpretation of OT prophecies and Jewish 
expectations about the Messiah, or in the ascrip- 
tion to Jesus of miracles similar to those recorded 
in the OT (Hofmann, PRE * i. 655). 

* ability is that most of them disappeared early, being 
re oak ae ne alongside of the Gospels which 


are now in the Canon. : , 
+ The authoritative position of the canonical Gospels, which 
was beginning to be recognized before the middle of the 2nd 


century, was assured by the end of the century: 
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an example of the way in which the Christian haggadist 
Ee Hoag suftice to mention his treatment of OT texts. 
Ps 1487 reads: ‘Praise the Lord from the earth, ye dragons’ ; 
accordingly, in pseudo-Matthew dragons are. represented as 
coming out of a cave and worshipping the child Christ. The 
picture of Paradise regained in Is 115. suggested the legend that 
all kinds of wild beasts accompanied the Holy Family on the 
way to Egypt (Cowper, Apocr. Gosp. lix ty, : 

But although the Apocryphal Gospels abound in 
legendary accretions of this’ kind, the mistake 
should not be made of assuming that there is no 
authentic material in the additions to the narra- 
tives in the four Gospels. Oral tradition main- 
tained itself for a time after our present Gospels 
were reduced to writing, and it is not improbable 
that genuine sayings of Christ and authentic details 
about His life have been preserved in uncanonical 
books. On this point see further in § i. 

(2) A much more powerful motive than the 
desire to satisfy curiosity, leading to the produc- 
tion of Gospel writings, was the dogmatic interest, 
the desire to find support for beliefs which were 
held in various sections of the Church. This was 
especially marked in Gnostic circles, where numer- 
ous Evangelic writings (running into thousands, 
Epiphanius says [Her. 26]) were produced, claiming 
the authority of a secret tradition for their peculiar 
doctrines. 

Even in the earlier Apocryphal Gospels, which are of the 
Synoptic type, it is clear that theological prepossessions played 
a considerable part, as indeed they did to some extent in the 
canonical Gospels. Thus, in the Gospel according to the Hebrews 
the conception of Christ has an Ebionitic tinge, and in the Gospel 
of Peter there are expressions which betray Docetic sympathies 
on the part of the writer. The dogmatic motive is prominent as 
well in those writings which fill up with fictitious details the 
empty spaces of the Gospel narrative, and thus have generally 
been regarded as due to the desire to gratify the irrepressible 
longing for fuller knowledge. It is doubtful if this latter motive, 
although it was certainly operative, would have led to the in- 
vention of such a mass of fictitious matter, had it not been 
powerfully stimulated by dogmatic considerations. In the Prot- 
evangelium of James the legendary history of Mary’s antece- 
dents and of the circumstances of Christ’s birth was due not 
merely to any horror vacut, but to the imperative dogmatic 
necessity, as the writer conceived it, of safeguarding in this way 
alike the true Divinity and the true humanity of Jesus Christ. 
Similarly, the Childhood Gospel of Thomas, with its repulsive 
stories of the child Christ’s miraculous power and knowledge, 
would never have found acceptance in Christian circles had it 
not been for the witness which the miracles were supposed to 
bear to Christ’s supernatural origin. 


iii. RELATION TO CANONICAL GOSPELS. — The 
fragmentary condition and the uncertain text of 
many of the Apocryphal Gospels render a confident 
judgment as to their relation to the canonical 
Gospels exceedingly difficult. Where the question 
of affinity is raised, the problem to be solved is 
whether the uncanonical Gospels are dependent on 
the canonical, or draw from a common oral source. 
The latter possibility is one not to be dismissed 
without careful consideration ; but, on the whole, 
the evidence points in almost every case to the use 
of some or all of the four Gospels by the authors of 
the apocryphal writings. Only in the case of one 
Gospel, the Gospel according to the Hebrews, is 
there a strong consensus of opinion in favour of 
independence (see, however, vii. A. 1). Where there 
1s an appearance of independence, this is frequently 
to be accounted for by a free manipulation and em- 
bellishment of old material, to bring it into line 
with the writer’s peculiar point of view, or to suit 
it to the character of his surroundings. 

While a large degree of dependence on the 
canonical Gospels must in general be maintained in 
regard to the Apoeryphal Gospels, this must not be 
pressed so far as to exclude the possibility of their 
embodying details drawn from reliable oral sources. 
The fact must steadily be borne in mind that the 
stream of living oral tradition continued to flow for 
several generations, though in ever decreasing vol- 
ume, alongside of the written Gospels ;* accord- 

* Traces of the influence of oral tradition on the canonical 


Gospels, after they were reduced. to writing, are to be found in 
the well-known additions to John (81-1) and Mark (169-20), 
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ingly, where the uncanonical Gospels deviate from 
the canonical record, either by slight interpolations 
into common matter or by additions peculiarly 
their own, the possibility is always open that in 
these additions we have early and reliable tradi- 
tions, either unknown to the four Evangelists or 
passed over by them as unsuitable for thei pur- 
ose. 

2 Two important considerations must, however, 
be kept in mind in estimating the trustworthi- 
ness of all such additions. In the first place, the 
authoritative position which the canonical Gospels 
early reached as authentic sources of the life and 
teaching of Jesus entitles them to be used as 
a touchstone of the probable authenticity of the 
additional matter contained in the Apocryphal 
Gospels. No saying of Christ or detail about His 
life has any title to be regarded as genuine if it does 
not fit into the conception which the four Evangelists 
have given us of the teaching and personality of 
Jesus. Secondly, when we keep in view the un- 
doubted fact that fictitious writings were common 


in EE the life and teaching of Christ were freely 


handled in the interest of heretical sects, it is clear 
that extreme caution must be observed in receiving 
as authentic any addition to the canonical record. 
If it would be less than just to say that all the 
Apocryphal Gospels stand in the position of suspect 
witnesses, with a lage ae hati of unreliability 
against them in respect of their peculiar matter, it 
is nevertheless true that their exclusion from the 
Canon, as well as the notoriously tainted origin of 
some of them, render it imperative that their 
claim to embody a genuine tradition must be care- 
fully sifted, and allowed only after the clearest 
proof. 
iv. VALUE.—The question of greatest moment 
which arises in estimating the value of the Apoc- 
ryphal Gospels naturally has reference to their 
worth as additional sources for the life and teach- 
ing of Jesus. From what has been already said 
about their origin and their relation to the canoni- 
cal Gospels, their value in this respect will appear 
to be extremely slight. A comparison of the 
Apocryphal Gospels with those in the Canon makes 
the pre-eminence of the latter incontestably clear, 
and shows that as sources of Christ’s life the 
former, for all practical purposes, may be neglected. 
The simple beauty and verisimilitude of the picture 
of Jesus in the four Gospels stand out in strong 
relief when viewed in the light of the artificial 
and legendary stories which characterize most of 
the Apocryphal Gospels. The proverbial simplicity 
of truth receives a striking commentary when (for 
example) the miracles of the Canonical Gospels are 
compared with those of the Apocryphal writings. 
The former, for the most part, are instinct with 
ethical purpose and significance, and are felt to be 
the natural and unforced expression of the sublime 
personality of Jesus ; the latter are largely theatri- 
cal exhibitions without ethical content. In them 
‘we find no worthy conception of the laws of. 
providential interference; they are wrought to 
supply personal wants, or to gratify private feel- 
ings, and often are positively immoral’ (Westcott). 
In a few of the Gospels which show signs of inde- 
pendence, there may be here and there a trace of 
primitive and trustworthy tradition; but all such 
details, which have a reasonable claim to be con- 
sidered authentic, do not sensibly increase the sum 
of our knowledge about Christ. The conclusion, 
based on the comparison of the Apocryphal with 
the Canonical Gospels, is amply warranted, that in 
rejecting the former and choosing the latter as 
authoritative Scriptures the Church showed a true 
feeling for what was original and authentic. 
Though the Apoeryphal Gospels afford us little 
additional inowicle. about Christ, they are in- 
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valuable as enabling us to realize more clearly the 
conditions under which the four Gospels were 
received in the Church, until they were finally 
established as authoritative in the Gospel Canon. 
The existence of so many Evangelic writings shows 
that for some time after the Canonical Gospels 
appeared, they had no position of commanding 
influence. The high place which oral tradition— 
the living and abiding voice’—still retained in 
the estimation of the Church (cf. Euseb. HE iii. 
39. 4) militated against the acceptance of any 
written Gospel as authoritative beyond the com- 
munities in which it was current. In the early 
part of the 2nd cent. we have, accordingly, to think 
of the four Gospels as having merely a local and cir- 
cumscribed authority, while in different sections of 
the Church the production of Evangelic literature 
still proceeded, in which the tradition was handled 
more or less freely to suit the dominant conceptions 
and needs. But by the middle of the century there 
were indications that the four Gospels, already 
widely known through the constant intercourse that 
united Christian communities together, were being 
elevated above their competitors to a place of excep- 
tional authority. This was due, not to mere good 
fortune or to any arbitrary dealing on the part of 
the Church, but to the superior claims of the writ- 
ings themselves, which were recognized when the 
necessity arose of counteracting, by trustworthy 
and authentic records, the rapid growth of a 
pseudo-tradition in Gnostic erled. This rise of 
our four Gospels to a commanding and unchallenge- 
able position bears witness not only to their inherent 
value,—which the Church, with a fine spiritual 
sensitiveness, perceived,—but to the conviction 
that, as opposed to fictitious writings which ap- 
peared under the names of Apostles, they embodied 
the testimony of Apostolic writers. By the time 
of Irenzeus (¢. 180) the Gospel canon may be re- 
garded as definitely fixed ; and although A pocryphal 
Gospels continued to circulate, the authoritative 
position of the four Gospels was finally assured. 

Perhaps the chief value of the Apocryphal Gospels 
is to be found in the light which they cast on the 
conditions of life and thought in early ‘Christian 
times. They are of service in the difficult work of 
reconstructing the complex environment in which 
‘Christianity grew up. 

When, for example, one reads in the Childhood Gospel of 
Thomas the account of the miracles wrought by the child 
Christ, and marks the spirit of diablerie so frequently exhibited, 
one is conscious of nothing but a painful feeling of wonder, that 
fables so bizarre and so revolting could ever have been tolerated 
in a community of Christians. Of any ethical sympathy with 
the spirit of Christ, of any recognition of the beauty and 
simplicity of Christ’s childhood, as He grew in grace and wisdom, 
in favour with God and man, there is in this Gospel hardly the 
faintest trace. Though worthless as an account of Christ's child- 
hood, the Gospel of Thomas is yet a mirror in which we see 
reflected the curious condition of the society which accepted it. 
We see here, in a typical instance, how strong were the external 
influences which played on the development of Christianity in 
early times. In the process of permeating the heathen world with 
its great thought of Redemption and its lofty ethical sentiment, 
Christianity, as was inevitable, was itself coloured, and in cer- 
tain circles distorted, by the foreign elements of its environment. 
Oriental mythology and Greek philosophy had met, and given 
rise to syncretistic systems which exerted a deep influence on 
men’s conceptions of the Christian faith and life. Traces of this, 
are clearly discernible in the Apocryphal Gospels, most plainly 
in the Gnostic Gospels. Buddhistic influences are possibly 
responsible for the childhood stories in the Gospel of Thomas. 

The confusion and vagueness of the Christo- 
logical views in the different Apocryphal Gospels 
also bear witness to the great variety of influences 
which were at work in the early Church, and en- 
able us to realize with what trouble the conception 
of the Divine manhood of Jesus was eventually 
established. The indecision and one- sidedness 
which are revealed in doctrinal matters are also 
traceable in the interpretation of the ethical content 
of Christ’s teaching and life. Ascetic and Encratite 
views are found in several Gospels, and no doubt 
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were characteristic of all the Gnostic Gospels. A 
close sympathy with the true ethical spirit of 
Christianity is, however, noticeable in the Gospel 
according to the Hebrews, in which stress is laid on 
acts of mercy and brotherly kindness; and in the 
‘Traditions of Matthias’ mentioned by Clement of. 
Alexandria, and possibly identical with the Gnostic 
Gospel of Matthias, the doctrine of Christian re- 
sponsibility for others’ welfare, in its most stringent 
form, is very forcibly put: ‘If the neighbour of an 
elect person sins, the elect has sinned; for if he 
had lived according to the counsels of the Word, 
his neighbour would have so esteemed his manner 
of life that he would have kept free from sin.’ 

The apologetic interest which is so characteristic 

of 2nd cent. writers (witness the Apologies of Aris- 
tides, Justin, Tertullian, etc.) is reflected in several 
of the Apocryphal Gospels. 
_ Traces are to be found in the Gospel according to the Hebrews, 
in which the servant of the high priest is a witness to the Resur- 
rection. <A later stage of the apologetic movement ay be 
observed in the Gospel of Peter, where Pilate is practically 
exonerated from blame for Christ’s condemnation, and is made 
to bear witness to Christ’s Divinity. In the Acts of Pilate 
(Gospel of Nicodemus) the movement has reached its climax in 
the reyerence which the Romans pay to Jesus at His trial, in 
the miraculous homage of the Roman standards, and in the 
irrefutable evidence given of Christ’s resurrection, to the con- 
viction of His enemies. 

A subsidiary element in estimating the value of 
the Apocryphal Gospels is their antiquarian in- 
terest. A passage in the Protevangeliwm of James 
(ch. 18) affords an interesting parallel to the scene 
in the fairy tale, ‘The Sleeping Beauty,’ when by 
a magic spell the whole of nature suddenly stands 
still, and all living beings are immovyably rooted 
where they are. The Childhood Gospel of Thomas, 
useless as it is as a source of information about 
Christ’s youth, gives a remarkably vivid and con- 
vincing picture of Jewish village life. Caution 
must be observed in trusting the details of Jewish 
life in the Protevangeliwm; many of them are 
entirely unhistorical. 

vy. DOCTRINAL CHARACTERISTICS. — As stated 
above in § ii., one of the main impulses which led 
to the production of Apocryphal Gospels was the 
desire to establish peculiar tenets held in certain 
Christian circles. Gospels of this type, although 
professedly narratives of our Lord’s life and teach- 
ing, were in reality Tendenzschriften, doctrinal 
treatises conceived and written in the interests 
of a definite system of thought. Such were the 
numerous Gnostic Gospels, of which the smallest 
fragments remain. But even those Gospels in the 
production of which there was no deliberate dog- 
matic purpose, are doctrinally significant. “It 1s 
true of them, equally with the canonical Gospels, 
that they were written in the interests of faith, 
éx mlarews els mlarw; the writers were not mere 
chroniclers of past events, giving information about 
One in whose life and personality they had no vital 
concern ; they were believers, for whom Christ was 
Lord. The religious value which Jesus had for 
them, and the manner in which they conceived of 
His person, were reflected in their narrative of His 
life. However small the value of the writings mav 
be as authentic sources of information regarding 
Jesus, they are interesting as showing by a side 
light what men thought about Him. How far the 
early Church as a whole was from any clear and 
uniform conception of Christ, is apparent from the 
Apocryphal Gospels. In them we have not only 
the reflexion of views representing the main stream 
of Christian thought, but also the foreshadowings 
of doctrines which later, in their developed form, 
were rejected as heretical. 


The majority of the Apocryphal Gospels betray a heretical 
tendency, which varies broadly according as the Divine or the 
human nature of Christ is denied. On the one hand, there is 
the Ebionitic conception of Jesus, with its rejection of His 
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heavenly origin ; on the other, the Docetic, with its obscuration 
or denial of His true humanity. Both these opposing views find 
expression in the Apocryphal Gospels. The former 1s found in 
the Gospel according to the Hebrews and in the Gospel of the 
Twelve Apostles ; the latter, somewhat veiled, in the Gospel of 
Peter, but fully developed in the Gnostic Gospels, in which the 
Saviour—the heavenly Christ—freed from the association with 
the phantasmal earthly Christ, and made the possessor of His 
full powers through the death and resurrection, declares the 


true wisdom to His disciples. _ : , 

The Childhood Gospels stand in the main current of ecclesias- 
tical doctrine in their view of the person of Christ. The Gospel 
of Thomas shows that the circles in which it found acceptance 
held to the doctrine of Christ’s human and Divine natures. 
‘There are traces that point to a Gnostic origin, and to a concep- 
tion of Christ in which His true humanity was obscured ; but 
in the later form in which it was current in the Church, the 
humanity and Divinity of our Lord are alike emphasized. The 
child Jesus is a boy among boys, taking His part in the usual 
games and occupations of childhood ; and yet the belief in His 
supernatural dignity is evidenced by the extraordinary miracles 
attributed to Him, and by His astonishing knowledge, which 
drew the confession from His teacher ; ‘This child is not earth- 
born ; assuredly he was born before the creation of the world’ 
(ch. 7). The Protevangelium of James, too, it is clear, was 
written in the interests of orthodoxy, which were imperiled, 
alike by the belief current in Jewish-Christian circles that Joseph 
was the father of Jesus, and by the Gnostic doctrine that, in 
being born of Mary, Jesus did not partake of her human nature, 
but passed through her like water through a pipe (Epiphan. 
Heer. 31.7). In opposition to this double attack on the gener- 
ally accepted doctrine, the writer of the Protevangeliwm, while 
not leaving it in doubt that Jesus was born as a human child 
(the infant took the breast from His mother), sought to make 
His Divinity secure by depicting Mary as holy from her birth, 
as fed only on angels’ food, as conceiving by the word of the 
Lord, as bringing forth her child in virginity, and as remaining 
a virgin to theend. It is noteworthy that, although the primary 
object of the Protevangeliwm was to safeguard the orthodox 
conception of Christ’s person against hostile attacks, the method 
adopted had the result of elevating Mary above the ordinary 
levels of humanity, and of initiating a movement which, deriving 
strength from other sources, terminated in the worship of Mary, 
the All-Holy mother of God. 


vi. INFLUENCE.—Although after the 2nd cent. 
no Gospels were reckoned as authoritative except 
those now in the Canon, the Apocryphal Gospels 
continued to be read for purposes of edification, 
both in public and in private. Those which were 
distinctly heretical gradually disappoared as the 
power of the Church grew, while those which were 
of a pe similar to the canonical Gospels were un- 
able for any lengthened period to maintain their 
position alongside their authoritative rivals. Still 
we find that the Gospel according to the Hebrews 
was read in some quarters in Jerome’s day (end of 
4th cent.), and was highly esteemed by that Father 
himself ; while the vitality of the Gospel of Peter 
is evidenced by the fact that a large portion of it 
was placed in the grave of a monk in the early 
Middle Ages (8th-12th cent.). The popularity of 
the Childhood Gospels was remarkable, especially 
in the Churches of the East. There the Protevan- 
geliwm was so highly prized as a book of devotion 
that it was used for reading in public worship, and 
furnished material for the homilies of preachers. 
Translations of it circulated in Syriac, Coptic, and 
Arabic, and, along with other childhoed legends, 
its stories, often greatly embellished and exagger- 
ated, found a place in a comprehensive Gospel of 
the Infancy and Childhood, the so-called ‘ Arabie 
Gospel,’ which had a wide circulation not only in 
the Churches in the East, but in Mohammedan 
circles. Passages from the Protevangelium stand 
in the lectionaries of the orthodox Church, for use 
at the festivals held in honour of Mary and of her 
reputed parents, Joachim and Anna. 

In the Western Church the Apoeryphal Gospels 
were regarded with more suspicion. ‘Towards the 
close of the 4th cent. their authority was repudiated 
in the plainest terms by Jerome and Augustine, the 
former characterizing certain stories as ea delira- 
mentis apocryphorum petita (Tappehorn, Ausser- 
diblische Nachrichten, 15). On the other hand, 
their contemporaries, Zeno of Verona, and Pru. 
dentius, the greatest poet of early Christian times, 
drew from the Protevangeliwm in their works in 
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praise of Mary. The combined influence of J erome 
and Augustine, however, determined the ecclesias- 
tical attitude to the Apoeryphal Gospels, and the 
ban of the Church fell upon them under Damasus 
(382), Innocent I. (405), and_Gelasius (496). In the 
long run this condemnation by ecclesiastical author- 
ity proved unavailing to check the popular appe- 
tite for the apocryphal legends; and by various 
devices the writings, which had incurred the cen- 
sure of the Church, were brought back again into 
public circulation. 

Harnack truly remarks that ‘the history of apocryphal litera- 
ture is a proof that the prohibition of books is powerless against 
a pressing need. In all sections and in all languages of the 
Church this literature is perhaps the most strongly represented 
alongside of the canonical writings, in a form, as one would 
expect, that is always changing to suit the taste of the age. 
It was really apocryphal, that is to say, it had what may be 
termed a subterranean existence ; but, suppressed and perse- 
cuted though it was, it always forced its way back to the surface, 
and at last the public tradition of the Church was defenceless 
against it’ (Gesch. d. altchr. Litt. 1. 1x. note 5). 

Within a century after the Decretum Gelasii, 
Gregory of Tours in his book de Gloria Martyrum 
(i. ch. 4) had no scruples in using the extravagant 
legends contained in the ‘ Transitus Marie’; indeed, 
so little store was apparently set by ecclesiastical 
condemnation, that about 435, thirty years after 
the decree of Innocent I., a mosaic of the Annunci- 
ation in S. Maria Maggiore in Rome, prepared 
under the direction of Sixtus I1., embodied apocry- 
phal details. Apocryphal writings are used by 
pseudo-Chrysostom (c. 600); and in the epic poem 
of the nun Hroswitha (t 968), entitled Historia 
nativitatis laudabilisque conversationis intacte Det 
genitricis, the material is in part drawn from the 
later Gospels of the Childhood. From the 12th 
cent. onwards, the Apocryphal Gospels afforded an 
inexhaustible mince for poets and minstrels in Ger- 
many, France, and England ; and numerous miracle- 
plays represented incidents drawn from the same 
source. A powerful impulse was given to the 
spread of these legends by the Dominican Vincent 
de Beauvais, who in his work entitled Speculum 
Majus, published about the middle of the 13th 
cent., and translated in the following century into 
many languages, transcribed large portions of 
pseudo-Matthew and the Gospel of Nicodemus, ete. 
The latter half of the 13th cent. also saw the 
appearance of a collection of legendary Lives of the 
Saints, the Speculum Sanctorum, better known as 
the Golden Legend, written by another member of 
the Dominican order, Jacobus de Voragine, Arch- 
bishop of Genoa. This work, in which many of 
the apocryphal legends find a place, had an immense 
influence, there being manuscript translations ex- 
tant in English, German, French, Italian, and 
age 2. i 2 haere 
Spanish. With the invention of the printing-press 
this influence was largely extended, the Legenda 
Aurea and Vincent’s Speculum being among the 
earliest books to be set up in type. From that 
time onwards, the stories of the Apocryphal Gospels 
have had an influence on popular Christianity in 
Catholic countries far exceeding that of the Biblical 
narrative. 

Roman Catholic writers have denied their claim to be in any 
sense authoritative sources of Evangelic history, and have 
uttered warnings against their incautious use; an unfavourable 
judgment was passed upon them by the Papal Congregation of 
Rites as recently as 1884, in connexion with the proposal to 
celebrate in the following year the nineteen hundredth anniver- 
sary of the birth of Mary; but, all this notwithstanding, these 
apocryphal stories, likened by Harnack to twining plants which, 
when cut down, spring up again from beneath and choke much 
that is healthy, have securely rooted themselves in the popular 
Imagination, and have been the fruitful source of many super- 
stitious beliefs. Even Tappehorn, a Roman Catholic writer, 
who, in his scholarly treatise on The Apoeryphal Gospels of the 
Childhood, etc., speaks with deep regret of the tendency to 
accept these writings as trustworthy historical sources, cannot 
resist the temptation to retain as much of their contents as has 
been taken up into ecclesiastical tradition. He accepts, for 
instance, as reliable, the names of Mary’s parents, the circum- 
stances relating to her birth, her dedication to the Temnia 
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service, the marvellous story of her death, resurrec mn, and 
ascension, and declares that use of these apocryphal data may 
be made with an easy conscience for the purpose of religious 
edification (op. cit. 88). 


The narratives of the Apocryphal Gospels have 
had an extraordinary influence on Christian art. 
Reference has already been made to the attraction 
which the legends had for poets from the earliest 
times, and especially since the date of the publica- 
tion of the Legenda Aurea. (For details of the 
earlier poetry see von Lehner, Die Marienverehrung, 
256 ff.). Sculpture and painting also owed many 
of their subjects to apocryphal sources, or were 
influenced in their treatment by apocryphal details. 
The history of Mary’s reputed parents, her service 
in the Temple, her betrothal to Joseph, the Annun- 
ciation, the Birth of Jesus in a cave, the Flight 
into Egypt, the Assumption of Mary—these and 
other incidents described in the Apocryphal Gospels 
were favourite themes of painters and sculptors, 
especially during the Renaissance. 


A marble tablet of the 4th or 5th cent. in the crypt of St. 
Maximin in Provence, represents"Mary in the attitude of prayer, 
with the inscription in barbarous Latin, MARIA VIRGO MIN- 
ESTER DE TEMPUIO GEROSALE—‘ The Virgin Mary, servant 
of the temple at Jerusalem’ (von Lehner, op. cit. 327), The 
events in the life of the Virgin, arranged in a series, were de- 
picted by different painters of the Renaissance, one of the best 
known series being that by Taddeo Gaddi in the Baroncelli 
Chapel at Florence (Mrs. Jameson, Legends of the Madonna, 
Introd. iii). Mary’s presentation at the Temple, and her 
marvellous ascent of the Temple steps (narrated in pseudo- 
Matthew, ch. 4 and the Nativity, ch. 6), supply a subject for 
one of Titian’s masterpieces (in the Academy, Venice), while her 
marriage to Joseph is represented in many fine pictures, notably 
in Raphael’s beautiful early work (in the Pinacoteca, Milan). 
The Annunciation is a favourite theme in Christian art; in 
accordance with the narrative in the Protevangeliwm, Mary is 
represented either at the well with a pitcher of water or spinning 
wool for the veil of the temple (as in the mosaic, already referred 
to, in S. Maria Maggiore in Rome). Pictures of the Nativity 
betray the influence of the apocryphal stories; they show the 
mother and child and Joseph in a cave, where, according to 
the Protevangelium, Jesus was born ; a dazzling light radiates 
from the face of the child ; an ox and an ass (first mentioned in 
pseudo-Matthew) bow in adoration before Him—a frequent re- 
presentation in early reliefs (von Lehner, op. cit. 314 ff.)—or in 
later pictures are introduced as mere picturesque details. An 
incident in the Flight to Egypt, the bending down of a palm- 
tree to yield its fruit to Mary, affords a. subject for many 
beautiful works (¢.g. by Pinturicchio, William Blake). The 
Assumption of Mary was frequently represented in paintings 
from the 10th cent. onward (e.g. Titian’s in the Academy, Venice ; 
Botticelli’s in the National Gallery), while the consummation of 
her life is depicted in her coronation as Queen of Heaven (among 
others by Raphael, Fra Angelico, and Taddeo Gaddi). The 
second part of the Gospel of Nicodemus—The Descent into Hell 
—gives a subject to Fra Angelico (San Marco, Venice) and to 
Durer (in his series of woodcuts composing ‘ The Little Passion’). 

The narratives in the Koran about Jesus, who is regarded as 
a forerunner of Mchammed, are drawn largely from apocryphal 
sources, either directly from the so-called Arabic Gospel of the 
Infancy, or indirectly from the popular tales which had an 
apocryphal origin. An account is given, for instance, of Mary’s 
nativity,—in the Koran her parents are named Imran and 
Hanna,—of her dedication to the Temple, of the miraculous 
choice of Joseph to be her protector, etc. Jesus is represented 
as working miracles in His childhood ; His making of birds out 
of clay (Gospel of Thomas) is mentioned. The Koran represents 
strongly Docetic views in its denial that Jesus died upon the 
Cross. In Sura 4. 156 the Jews are reported as saying: ‘We 
have killed the Messiah, Jesus, the Son of Mary, the Messenger 
of God’; to which the answer is immediately given: ‘Yet they 
did not kill and crucify Him, but a phantasm appeared to 
them. . . . In truth they did not kill Him, but God raised Him 
to Himself; for God is strong and wise.’ Other legends about 
Jesus, not mentioned in the Koran, were collected by Moslem 
commentators, notably by Kesseus. See art. CHRIST IN MoHAM- 
MEDAN LITERATURE in Appendix to vol. ii. 


vii. CLASSIFICATION. — The classification here 
adopted follows that given by Harnack (Gesch. d. 
altchr. Litt. i. 44.) and by Tasker (Hastings’ DB, 
Extra Vol. 422f.). 


A. Gospels of the Synoptic type, with some title to be regarded 
as embodying an early tradition. 
1. Gospel according to the Hebrews. 
2. Gospel according to the Egyptians 
3. Gospel of Peter. 
4, Faytim Gospel Fragment. 
5. Oxyrhyncus Gospel Fragment. — ; f 
B. Heretical and Gnostic Gospels, written to establish peculiar 
conceptions of the person and life of Jesus. 
1. Gospel of Marcion. 
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2. Gospel of the Twelve Apostles. 
3. Gospel of Thomas. 
4. Gospel of Philip, 
C. Supplemental Gospels, written to throw light on the dark 
_ _ parts of Christ’s history. 
(a) Gospels of the Childhood, together with those dealing 
with the parents of Jesus. 
1. Protevangelium of James with the recensions— 
(1) Gospel of pseudo-Matthew. 
(2) Gospel of the Nativity of Mary. 
2. Childhood Gospel of Thomas. 
- Arabic Gospel of the Childhood. 
- History of Joseph the Carpenter. 
5. The Departure of Mary. 


(b) Gospels dealing with the Passion and the post-Resurrection 
lite of Jesus. 
1. Gospel of Nicodemus. 
2. Legend of Abgar. 
D. Gospel Harmonies, in which several Gospels are worked 
together into one. 
Gospel of Tatiian (Diatessaron). 

A. 4. Gospel according to the Hebrews.— The 
earliest mention of this Gospel occurs in the ‘Yzo- 
kwhjwara of Hegesippus about the year 180 (Euseb. 
HE iv. 22. 8). The name ‘according to the 
Hebrews’ is not original; in the cireles in which 
the Gospel was current, it apparently had no dis- 
tinetive name, that which it now bears having been 
given to it by outsiders, to indicate that it was the 
Gospel in use among Hebrew Christians, the de- 
scendants of the original Church in Judea. There 
is some probability in the view, which is strongly 
advocated by Harnack (Chron. i. 637f.), that the 
Gospel was in use in the Jewish-Christian com- 
munity in Alexandria, and that the title was given 
to it to distinguish it from the Gospel used by the 
native Christian community, the Gospel according 
to the Egyptians. The language in which the 
Gospel was written (as we learn from Jerome, 
contra Pelag. iii. 2) was West Aramaic, the lan- 
guage of Christ and His Apostles,—a circumstance 
which betrays its influence on the narrative in the 
fact that the Holy Spirit is represented as female 
(‘My Mother the Holy Spirit,’ the Aramaic ruha 
being feminine). The Gospel was translated into 
Latin and Greek by Jerome, who had a very high 
opinion of it, and was inclined to regard it as the 
original Matthew; but it is more than probable 
that it had already circulated in a Greek version in 
different parts of the Church, and found consider- 
able recognition. It was wrongly identified by 
Jerome with the Ebionitic Gospel—the Gospel of 
the Twelve Apostles, also attributed to Matthew— 
which was written originally in Greek, and was in 
use among the Gnostic Ebionites. 

As the fragments which have been preserved to 
us show, the Gospel according to the Hebrews was 
of the Synoptic type. Whether it contained a 
story of the Nativity is uncertain, but (considering 
the Jewish-Christian standpoint of the book) highly 
improbable. Included, however, were the Baptism, 
the Temptation, the Lord’s Prayer, the Healing of 
the man with the withered hand, the pericope 
adultere (or something similar), the injunction to 
forgive unto seventy times seven, the conversation 
with the Rich Young Ruler, the entrance into Jeru- 
salem, the parable of the Pounds, the Trial, the 
denial of Peter, appearances after the Resurrection, 
and sayings of Jesus not elsewhere recorded. Asa 
rule, the fragments show a somewhat closer resem- 
blance to Mt. than to the other Synoptics, but 
there are also details which have their nearer 
parallels in Luke. 


The divergences from the Synoptics are in several cases remark- 
able in character, and point, in the opinion of many scholars, to 
an earlier and more reliable tradition. In the narrative of the 
Baptism, Jesus, in answer to the proposal of His mother and 
brethren that they should go and be baptized by John for the 
remission of sins, says: ‘In what have I sinned, that I should go 
and be baptized by him? Unless perhaps this which I have 
said be ignorance,’ —an utterance which is generally interpreted 
as meaning that Jesus, though conscious of no sin, was humble 
enough not to make the claim of sinlessness. (This passage, 
regarded by some as primitive and authentic, is better under- 
stood as the product of reflexion at a time when Christ’s baptism 
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was felt to be a problem requiring solution. In the earliest 
days the presence of the problem was not felt. The writer of 
the Gospel, who holds to the sinlessness of Jesus, solves the 
difficulty by pointing to His deep humility). 4 . 
After the Baptism, the descent of the Spirit is described with 
reager fulness than in the Synoptics; the dove is awanting, 
ut the voice from heaven is put into the form of an utterance 
by the Spirit : ‘Jt came to pass, when the Lord was come up out 
of the water, that the whole fountain of the Holy Spirit came 
down and rested on Him and said unto Him, My Son, in all 
the prophets I awaited Thy coming, that I might rest on Thee. 
For Thou art my rest; Thou art my firstborn Son, who reignest 
or ever.’ 
es A passage, which probably belongs to the narrative of the 
Temptation, reads: ‘The Lord said, Just now My mother, the 
Holy Spirit, seized Me by one of My hairs and bore Me away to 
the high mountain Tabor,’—a fantastic description on the model 
of Ezk 83 and Bel and the Dragon 38, 

In the Lord’s Prayer the fourth petition runs: ‘Give us to-day 
our bread FOR TO-MORROW.’ Inthe Aramaic mahar (‘to-morrow’) 
we may have the word used by Jesus Himself; in which case 
émiodcios, translated ‘daily’ in Mt 6, Lk 113, would be an ad- 
jectival form derived from % érioitie« (the following day). On 
the other hand, there are scholars who believe that the converse 
is the case, and that mahar is an attempt to give the meaning 
of érsove10s (Meyer in Henn. 18, Handb. 283f.). The former alter- 
native is the more probable. , 

The narrative of the healing on the Sabbath of the man with 
a withered hand represents the man as appealing to Jesus on 
the ground that he was a mason who earned his bread by work- 
ing with his hands,—a detail which may well be authentic. 

In the longest fragment of the Gospel we have a version of 
Christ’s interview with the Rich Young Ruler, which shows 
notable differences from the Synoptic account. Where the 
Synoptists speak of the rich man’s sorrow because of his 
inability to accept Christ’s terms, the Gospel according to the 
Hebrews, in vivid and homely language, represents him as 
showing astonishment and a touch of resentment: ‘(He) began 
to scratch his head, and it did not please him.’ Whereupon 
Jesus rebuked him for claiming to have fulfilled the law, when 
he had neglected offices of mercy and brotherly kindness: ‘ How 
sayest thou, IT have done the law and the prophets? Since it is 
written in the law, Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself, 
and behold, many of thy brethren, the sons of Abraham, are 
covered with filth and are dying with hunger, while thy house is 
full of many good things, and nothing at all goes out of it to 
them.’ If this account is to be taken as genuine, it is clear that 
our estimate of the Rich Young Ruler’s character, based on the 
Synoptic tradition, will have to be considerably revised. It is, 
however, more probable that in this passage we have a mis- 
taken combination of the story of the Rich Young Ruler with 
the parable of Dives and Lazarus related by Luke. 

After the Resurrection, Jesus is represented as appearing jirst 
to James, to release him from a vow which he had taken at the 
Last Supper: ‘James had sworn that he would not eat bread 
from that howr, when he had drunk the Lord’s cup, until He 
should see Him risen from those that are asleep.’ This is an 
obviously later form of the tradition of Christ’s appearing to 
James, due most likely to the desire of Jewish Christians to 
exalt their head above the Apostles of Christ. It should be 
noted that James is here portrayed as one of Christ’s followers 
who partook of the Last Supper,—an unhistorical detail. There 
is probably a confusion between James the Just and James the 
brother of John, an inference borne out by the reference to 
drinking the Lord’s cup (cf. Mt 2022), 


Into the difficult question of the relation of the 
Gospel according to the Hebrews to the Synoptics, 
it is impossible in this article to enter with any 
fulness. That it is closely allied to them, especi- 
ally to Mt., is clear from the character of the frag- 
ments. Three different solutions of the problem 
have been suggested, all of them supported by 
competent authorities. (1) Hebrews is held to be 
the original Aramaic Matthew (Hilgenfeld), or an 
elaboration of it (Zahn), and as such, the ground- 
work of our canonical Matthew. ‘This view is now 


almost universally rejected. (2) Hebrews is held. 


to be independent of the Synopties, the affinity 
being explained by a common reliance on oral 
tradition. This view, which is the one at present 
most widely held, is strongly supported by Harnack, 
who goes so far as to express the hope (Chron. i. 
645) that, after Zahn’s penetrating discussion of 
the question, no one will have the hardihood to 
repeat the statement that the Gospel according to 
the Hebrews is based on one or more canonical 
Gospels. That hope has not been realized. For 
(3) the view has recently been confidently advo- 
cated by Wernle (Synop. Frage, 248 ff.) that Hebrews 
is dependent on all the Synoptics, making use of 
Matthew, and in some cases combining the accounts 
of Matthew and Luke. Meyer(in Henn. 18) supports 


this view, and strongly emphasizes the secondary 
character of the Gospel. In this judgment the 
present writer is disposed to concur. It appears 
to him that all the facts of the case are satisfac- 
torily explained, if we hold that the Gospel aecord- 
ing to the Hebrews was written by one who used 
canonical Matthew (and Luke), and built up his 
Gospel on the basis of a separate tradition, under 
the influence of his own doctrinal prepossessions. 
But even should the view of the Gospel’s inde- 
pendence be accepted, this does not necessarily 
imply that in it we are face to face with an earlier, 


_or an equally early, stage of the primitive tradi- 


tion. The realistic presentation, the fondness for 
little details, the quaint and, in some particulars, 
undignified language, which are characteristic of 
the Gospel, may possibly be indications that in 
some narratives we have the tradition in its ori- 
ginal form ; on the other hand, these features may 
with as much probability be due to later manipu- 
lation by popular evangelists. Details, such as 
Christ’s words before Mis baptism, which are by 
some regarded as primitive on the ground that 
they are of such a character that they could not 
have been added later, are believed by others (in 
our opinion more justly), to be products of an age 
of reflexion. Traces of a later age than that of 
the Synoptics are found in the Resurrection frag- 
ment: there is the unhistorical detail in reference 
to the appearing of Christ to James, and the later 
apologetic interest is shown in securing witness for 
the resurrection from the enemies of Christ. (After 
rising from the dead, Jesus handed the linen cloth 
to the servant of the high priest). The judgment 
is warranted that, while the Gospel according to 
the Hebrews probably retains in some points the 
freshness of the original tradition; it contains many 
elements that are secondary, and that, as a whole, 
it represents not an earlier, but a somewhat later 
stage of the Gospel tradition than the Synoptics. 
A date towards the end of the lst cent. is probable. 

On the view here taken of the Gospel according 
to the Hebrews, the value of its fragments as a 
source of the life of Jesus is inconsiderable. It 
cannot justly lay claim to be an authority, as 
Oscar Holtzmann regards: it, on the same level as 
the Synoptics. Some sayings, however, ascribed to 
Christ and not elsewhere recorded, have a genuine 
ring, giving us, if not the ipsissima verba of Jesus, 
at least true echoes of His voice. Christ is repre- 
sented as saying to His disciples: ‘ Never be glad, 
except when ye look upon your brother in love, —a 
singularly beautiful precept condemning Schaden- 
freude, the disposition to rejoice in another’s mis- 
fortune. The Gospel also reported a saying in 
which it was reckoned among the greatest offences 
that one should sadden the spirit of one’s brother. 
Another striking saying, quoted from this Gospel 
by Clement of Alexandria (Strom. ii. 9. 45) and 
accepted by many as substantially a genuine utter- 
ance of Jesus, runs as follows: ‘He that wonders 
shall reach the kingdom, and having reached the 
kingdom shall rest.’ In another passage (Strom. 
v. 14. 96) Clement records the saying in a longer 
form, which agrees almost verbally with one of the 
Oxyrhynchus sayings: ‘He who seeks shall not 
cease until he finds ; and when he finds, he shall be 
astonished, and being astonished he shall reach the 
ber pac and having reached the kingdom ke shall 
rest. 

The ethical teaching of the Gospel, from all that 
we can gather, was in sympathy with the mind of 
Christ, stress being laid on brotherly love and for- 
giveness. Doctrinally, the Gospel occupies the 
position of the old Jewish Church. It exhibits 
Jesus as ‘the Messiah sent from God, not as the 
Son of God conceived of the Holy Ghost ina special 
sense, but as the long expected Messiah of David’s 
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race, in whom prophecy finds its fulfilment’ (Hand- 
mann, TU y, 3, p. 125). 


Lirerature.—Hilgenfeld, NT extra can. receptum, iv. p. 5 ff. ; 
Nicholson, Gospel according to the Hebrews; Handmann, ‘Das 
Hebrier-evangelium’ (Z'U vy. 3); Zahn, Gesch. d. NT Kanons, 
ii. 642 ff. ; Harnack, Gesch. d. altchr. Litt. i. 6ff., Chronologie, i. 
631 ff. > Hennecke, NT’ Apokr. 11ff., Handb. 21 ff. ; Menzies in 
eee DB, Ext. Vol. 338 ff.; Adeney in Hibbert Journal, 


A. 2. Gospel according to the Egyptians.—This 
Gospel, whose ancient date may be inferred from 
the fact that, like the Gospel according to the 
Hebrews, it bears no author’s name, was current in 
native Christian circles in Egypt. Our information 
regarding it is very slight: it is mentioned by 
Origen in his discussion of the prologue in Luke’s 
Gospel, and characterized by him, apparently on 
the ground of his own knowledge of it, as a he- 
retical writing (‘ Ecclesia quattuor evangelia habet, 
hereses plurima, e quibus quoddam_ scribitur 
“secundum Aigyptios”’—tr. by Jerome). All 
that can with certainty be said to remain of the 


Gospel is a small group of sayings, recorded by 


Clement of Alexandria in treating of the attitude 
of different Christian communities to marriage. 
References to the Gospel are also found in Hip- 
ne (Philos. v. 7), who states that it was used 
y the sect of the Naassenes to support their 
peculiar views about the nature of the soul, and 
in Epiphanius (Her. 62. 2), who mentions its use 
by the Sabellians. 

The fragments which remain are part of a con- 
versation between Jesus and Salome, and are all 
of the same character, dealing with the transient 
(if not sinful) nature of the sex relations. They 
read as follows: 


1. ‘Salome asked, ‘‘ How long shall death reign?” The 
Lord answered, ‘‘So long as ye women give birth.’ When 
Salome had said, ‘‘ Then should I have done well, if I had not 
given birth?” the Lord answered, ‘‘ Eat every plant, but that 
which is bitter, eat not”’ (Clem. Alex. Strom. iii. 6. 45). 

2. ‘When Salome inquired when those things [the coming of 
the Kingdom] should be, the Lord said, ‘‘ When ye trample on 
the garment of shame, and when the two become one, and the 
male with the female, neither male nor female”’ (Clem. Alex. 
Strom. iii. 13. 92). 

3. ‘The Saviour said, ‘“‘I came to destroy the works of the 
female”’ (Clem. Alex. Strom. iii. 9. 63). 

The Encratite tendency of these sayings is recognized by the 
majority of scholars, but is energetically denied by Zahn, who, 
however, rejects No. 3 as not having stood in the Gospel accord- 
ing to the Egyptians. If the third saying be put aside, it is cer- 
tainly arguable that the first two do not go much farther in an 
ascetic direction than Mt 2230 (‘In the resurrection they neither 
marry nor are given in marriage, but are as the angels in 
heaven’). This view finds some support in the fragment of a 
Gospel discovered at Oxyrhyncus in 1903 (Grenfell and Hunt, 
New Sayings, 44). That Cassian, the Gnostic leader of the 
Encratites, from whom Clement quoted the sayings, used them 
to support his ascetic condemnation of marriage, is not decisive. 
It is noteworthy that Clement rejected Cassian’s interpretation, 
and understood the sayings in a mystical sense. If, however, 
the Encratite sense of the words be maintained, Harnack is 
certainly justified by Clement’s attitude in concluding that 
‘Encratism cannot have been the aim of the Gospel, in fact 
cannot have been stamped upon it as its characteristic, feature, 
but that probably only this one passage occurred in it which 
could be adduced in favour of the extreme ascetic practice’ 
(Chron. i. 616). That the Gospel contained much else that was 
entirely free from suspicion of heresy is probable; and this 
natural inference becomes a certainty, if we accept the widely 
received opinion, that the Gospel according to the Egyptians 
was used as a principal authority by the writer of the so-called 
Second Epistle of Clement of Rome (c. 170). In this writing, 
besides a passage closely reminiscent of the Gospel according to 
the Egyptians,* there are several, containing sayings of Jesus, 
of which some show verbal agreement with the Synoptics, 
while others, with considerable divergences, are similar in char- 
acter. On the assumption, which is possible though incapable 
of proof, that 2nd Clement drew the sayings of Jesus recorded 
by him from one main source, and this was the Gospel according 
to the Egyptians, Harnack based the conclusion that the Gospel 
‘contained nothing heretical, else the Roman Church about 170 
would certainly not have read it’; and, further, that it was an 
independent Gospel, having affinities with Matthew and Luke, 


* ©The Lord Himself having been asked by some one, When 
will the kingdom come?, said, When the two shall be one, and 
the outside as the inside, and the male with the female, neither 
male nor female’ (2 Clem. xii. 2). 


and containing in some instances sayings in a form even more 
original than they (Chron. i, 619f.). ‘One must confess that so 
extremely favourable a judgment, reared on a somewhat un- 
certain basis, does not inspire entire confidence wien over 
against It one places Origen’s view of the Gospel as heretical 
and its use by the Naassenes and Sabellians. While it may be 
allowed that there were probably passages in the Gospel which 
ranked it with the Synoptics, it seems clear that it showed 
affinities with the speculative teaching of Gnostic schools. It 
contained references to ‘manifold changes’ of the soul which 
were relied on by the Naassene sect in building up their system 
of thought ; and Epiphanius in refuting the heresy of the Sabel- 
lians, who made use of the Gospel according to the Egyptians, 
declared that ‘there were in it many things put into the mouth 
of the Saviour, and said as in a corner mystically, such as His 
declaration to the disciples that the Father, the Son, and the 
Holy Spirit were one and the same’ (Heer. 62. 2); 

_ With so little to rest a confident judgment on, 
it is extremely difficult to characterize this Gospel, 
but it may be near the truth to say that it was a 
Gospel of the Synoptic type with a slight Gnostic 
colouring.* 

The disposition to refer to this Gospel isolated 
fragments and utterances of Jesus, such as the 
Fayim Fragment and the Oxyrhyncus Sayings, is 
extremely hazardous. All that can with certainty 
be said is that some of the recently discovered say- 
ings ‘ belong to the same sphere of thought’ as the 
Gospel. Further than that it is impossible to go 
(see Grenfell and Hunt, New Sayings, 27 ff.). 

The date of the Gospel is about the middle of the 
2nd cent., probably between 130 and 150. 

LITERATURE.-—Hilgenfeld, NZ' extra can. iv. 42 ff.; Harnack, 
Gesch. d. altchr, Litt. i 12 ff., Chron. i. 612 ff.; Zahn, NT’ Kan. 
li. 628 ff.; Volter, Petrusevangeliwn oder Aegypterevangelium, 
1893 ; Schneckenburger, Ueber das Evangeliwm der Aegypter, 


ne Hennecke, NZ’ Apokr. 21ff., Handb. 38ff.; Tasker, l.c. 
423 ff. 


A. 3. Gospel of Peter.— In his enumeration of 
Petrine writings, Eusebius mentions (HF iii. 3) a 
Gospel which, along with the Acts, Preaching and 
Apocalypse of Peter, he declares to be spurious, and 
not considered authoritative by any ecclesiastical 
writer. Until fourteen years ago, our knowledge 
of the contents of the Gospel was of the scantiest 
description, being based on a slight reference ee 
Origen, on a letter by Serapion, bishop of Antioch 
(end of 2nd cent.), and on a passage in Theodoret, 
now generally discredited, which states that the 
Nazarenes, who honoured Christ as a just man, 
used the Gospel according to Peter (Har, Fabb. 
ii. 2). Origen’s reference (Com. in Matt. bk. x. 
17) tells us nothing more than that those who be- 
lieved the brethren of Jesus to be the sons of 
Joseph by a former wife relied on the Gospel of 
Peter and the Book of James ; from which we infer 
that the Gospel contained the narrative of the 
Virgin - birth. From Serapion’s letter (part of it 
preserved in Euseb. HE vi. 12), which was written 
to the Church in Rhossus in the diocese of Antioch, 
we gather the following facts about the Gospel. 
When on a visit to Rhossus, Serapion had the 
Gospel brought under his notice, as bemg the 
occasion of some ill-feeling in the Church. Not 
suspecting any heretical leanings on the past of 
those who were favourable to the Gospel, the 
bishop, without any careful examination of its 
contents, sought to establish peace by authorizing 
it to be read. Having learned afterwards that the 
Gospel had originated among the Docetie, he pro- 
cured a copy from some members of that party, 
and found that, while it contained much truco teac 
ing, there were additions of a questionable char- 
acter, to which he proceeded to call attention. 
Until recently this was all that was known of the 
Gospel of Peter; not a single fragment had been 
handed down; one could only gather that it was a 


* Von Dobschiitz (Die urchr. Gemeinden, 190) finds in the 
Gospel a trace of the Gnostic idea of the subversion of all ordi- 
nary standards of value, from which * itis only a short step to 
the perversion of all ethical conceptions.’ This view is justly 


| opposed by Zahn (N7' Kan. ii. 640). 
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Gospel with a slight Docetic colouring, but for the 
most part entirely orthodox. 

Of this long lost Gospel we have now a fragment 
of considerable length dealing with the Passion and 
Resurrection of Christ. The fragment was found 
in the winter of 1886-1887 at Akhmim, in Upper 
Egypt, by the French Archeological Mission, and 
was published by M. Bouriant mm 1892. The narra- 
tive claims to be the personal witness of the Apostle 
Peter, and reveals the Docetic tendency reterred 
to by Serapion. The fragment begins at the end 
of the judgment-scene, after Pilate had washed his 
hands, and ends in the middle of a sentence, which 
introduces the narrative describing the appearance 
of Christ to His disciples at the Sea of Galilee. 
The nature of the contents can here only be indi- 
cated. 


Herod is regarded as the real judge of Christ; throughout, 
there is the evident intention to exculpate Pilate, who washed 
his hands, while Herod refused. It is Herod who gives the 
order for the crucifixion, and his permission is required for the 
disposal of the body of Jesus. When Jesus was handed over to 
the people, it is stated that ‘they clothed Him with purple and 
set Him on the seat of judgment, saying, Judge righteously, O 
King of Israel.’* On the cross we learn that Jesus ‘held His 
peace, as in no wise having pain.’ One of the malefactors 
reproached the Jews standing round the cross (not his fellow- 
sufferer, as in Lk 2349), and ‘they, being angered with him, 
commanded that his legs should not be broken, that he might 
die in torment.’ After referring to the darkness which came 
over the land, the narrative runs: ‘And the Lord cried out, 
saying, My power, My power, thow hast forsaken Me. And 
when He had said this, He was taken wp.’ After the death of 
Christ the Jews began to feel compunction for what they had 
done ; they ‘began to lament and to say, Woe for our sins ; the 
judgment and the end of Jerusalem are nigh. . . . All the 
people murmured and beat their breasts, saying, If by His 
death those most mighty signs have happened, behold, how 
righteous He is.’ The Jewish authorities, having received 
soldiers from Pilate to guard the tomb ‘for three days,’ them- 
selves took part in the watch. The Resurrection is described 
with many miraculous details; there is a voice from heaven ; 
two men, encircled by a great light, descend and enter the 
tomb, from which the stone rolls away of itself. Then the 
watchers ‘see three men coming out of the tomb, the two sup- 
porting the one, and a cross following them ; and the heads of 
the two reached as far as heaven, but that of Him that was led 
overtopped the heavens. And they heard a voice from heaven 
saying, Hast thou preached to them that sleep? And a response 
was heard from the cross, Yea.’ When Pilate was informed of 
all that had happened, he said, ‘I am pure from the blood of 
the Son of God.’ He was entreated by the Jewish authorities 
to command the centurion and the soldiers to tell nothing of 
what they had seen, ‘ for it is better (say they) for us to be guilty 
of the greatest sin before God than to fall into the hands of the 
people of the Jews and be stoned.’ The rest of the fragment 
deals with the visit of Mary Magdalene and other women to the 
sepulchre, and with the grief of the disciples. The fragment 
closes as follows : ‘ But we, the twelve disciples of the Lord, wept 
and were grieved ; and each one, being grieved for that which 
was come to pass, departed to his home. But I, Simon Peter, 
and Andrew my brother, took owr nets and went to the sea; 
ited was with us Levi, the son of Alphaeus, whom the 
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The writer’s peculiar point of view is clear from 
the quotations which have been given. (1) The 
most noticeable feature of the Gospel is its pro- 
nounced apologetic interest, shown in its friendli- 
ness to Pilate and its antipathy to the Jews. Pilate 
is freed from all blame in the death of Christ, Herod 
being the responsible judge ; Joseph, who cared for 
the body of Jesus, is “the friend of Pilate.’ Pilate, 
too, is represented as acknowledging the Divine 
dignity of Jesus. On the other hand, the Jews 
acknowledge their sin in putting Jesus to death, 
and confess Him to have been a just man. The 
writer's fierce hatred of the Jews is betrayed in 
the utterance ascribed to the Jewish authorities, 
that they would rather be guilty of the greatest 

* Justin Martyr (A pol. i. 35) has a similar statement. ‘They 


mocked Him and set Him on the judement-seat, and said 
“5 7 , . = ; . > } 
Judge for us.’ The corresponding passage in St. John’s Gospel 


(191°) reads: ‘When Pilate, therefore, heard these words, he | 


brought Jesus out and sat awpon the Judgment-seat? (zeei tx theey 
Ti Siuuros), It is, however, legitimate to translate :zoAicrev in 
the transitive sense, so that the verse would run: ‘He brought 
Jesus out and set Him on the judgment-seat.’ The passage in 
St. John, understood in this sense, is probably the source from 


which the statements in Justin and the Gospel of Peter are 
derived. ; 
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sin than fall into the hands of men. (2) The 
Docetic sympathies of the writer, which are some- 
what guarded, are revealed in the statement that 
Jesus kept silence on the Cross, “as Mm nO Wise 
feeling pun? 5 in the cry ot dereliction, which 
points to a distinction between the impassible 
Divine Power residing in Jesus and His passible 
human nature; in the representation of Christ’s 
death as a being taken up. That the Docetism 
was not of an extreme type is shown by the fact 
that the dead Christ is referred to as ‘the Lord.’ 
Gnostic influences are discernible in the speaking 
of the cross, and in the supernatural height of 
Jesus and the angels. . 

The Gospel is of the Synoptic type. It has close 
linguistic and material relations with the Synop- 
tics, although there are many deviations in order 
and detail. There is a considerable probability 
that the author knew and made use of @/ our 
canonical Gospels, which he treated with great 
freedom, embellishing the narrative in the interest 
of his own point of view, and making additions 
of a legendary and highly miraculous character. 
That he had an independent tradition at his com- 
mand is possible, and even probable (? ancient Acts 
of Pilate); but whether that be so or not, his 
Gospel adds nothing to our knowledge of the life 
of Christ. ‘It appears to be a fair example of 
what may be called the second generation of non- 
canonical narratives, which are based upon the 
earlier and authentic records, and do not yet 
depart very widely from them, though they may 
have special tendencies in various doctrinal direc- 
tions’ (Kenyon, Gospels in the Early Church, 34). 

The date of the Gospel is about the middle of 
the 2nd cent., although some critics put it con- 
siderably earlier. Its place of origin was almost 
certainly Syria. 

LITERATURE.—Bouriant, Mémoires publiés par les membres de 
la mission archéologique francaise au Caire, Ix. i. 137 ff. ; Har- 
nack, 7'U ix. 2; Zahn, Das Evangelium des Petrus; von Schu- 
bert, Die Komposition des pseudopetr. Evangeliumfragment, 
(tr. by Macpherson); Lods, L’évangile et apocalypse de Pierre ; 
Robinson and James, Gospel and Revelation of Peter; Swete, 
Gospel of St. Peter; also editions by Rendel Harris, the author 
of Supernatural Religion, Rutherford (extra volume of Ante- 
Nicene Library); Stulcken in Hennecke, NT’ Apokr. 27 ff., 
Handb. 72 ff. ; and numerous magazine articles. 

A. 4 Fayfim Gospel Fragment.—A number of 
papyri were, in the year 1882, brought from Faytim, 
a province in Central Egypt, to Vienna, by the 
Archduke Rainer. Among these, Dr. Bickell of 
Innsbriick discovered a small Gospel fragment, 
dealing with the incident in which Jesus foretold 
the denial of Peter. The fragment, which is badly 
mutilated, was published in 1885 by Bickell, who 
confidently maintained that it was a part of a very 
ancient lost Gospel, of the class referred to in Lk 1. 
The contents of the fragment closely resemble the 
Synoptic narrative (Mk 1477-30) Mr 2631. 38. 34), 
with the omission of the verse containing Christ’s 
promise to go before His disciples into Galilee after 
rising from the dead. Owing to the condition of 
the papyrus, the text, especially at the beginning 
of the fragment, is very uncertain ; but, according 
to the reconstruction of Zahn (NT Kan. ii. 785), 
the translation is as follows : 

“(When they had sung ahymn, after] supper, according to their 
custom, He said again, This night ye shall be offended, accord- 
ing to the Scripture, I will smite the shepherd, and the sheep 
shall be scattered. But when Peter said, Even if all (shall be 
offended), I will not, He said, To-day before the cock crow twice, 
thou shalt deny Me thrice. 

The nature of the document to which the frag- 
ment originally belonged is altcgether uncertain. 
Bickell’s opinion, that it is a part of a Gospel of 
high antiquity, has received the support of Har- 
nack, who inclines to regard it as an excerpt from 
either the Gospel according to the Hebrews or the 
Gosnel according to the Equptians (TU v. 4. 498 ff, 
Chron. i. 590). On the other hand, Zahn believes 
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it to be an extract from a Patristic writing, a free 
quotation from Mark made by a preacher or by the 
writer of a book for edification. This would satis- 
factorily account for the omission of Mk 1423 (Mt 
26). That the fragment probably belonged to a 
writing of this kind is further borne out by two 
striking deviations from the Synoptic phraseology. 
Instead of d\éxrwp (cock) the fragment has the 
more classical dXexrpyvdv; instead of the colour- 
less ¢wvety (crow) it has the more descriptive word 
xoxkfew. ‘The probability is that the canonical 
expression is the original, which a preacher re- 
placed in the one case by a more elegant word, 
in the other by one more significant’ (Zahn, N7’ 
Kan. ii. 788). Hennecke (NT Apokr. 9) thinks 
it possible that the fragment may have been a part 
of a collection of sayings, but subscribes to Kriiger’s 
judgment, that ‘the possibility is not excluded that 
the fragment merely represents an extract from 
one of our Gospels, or belonged to a Gospel har- 
mony, perhaps even is drawn from a homily, and 
that one is not justified in drawing far-reaching 
conclusions from it.’ , 

LifeRaTuRE. —Bickell in Zeitschrift fiir Kathol. Theologie, 
1885, ili. 498 ff. ; Harnack, Zahn, Hennecke (in opp. cit.). 

A. 5. Oxyrhyncus Gospel Fr ent.— In the 
year 1903 Messrs. Grenfell and Hunt discovered 
at Behnesa, the ancient Oxyrhyncus, in Central 
Egypt, a small portion of a Gospel containing the 
conclusion of a discourse by Jesus similar to a 
part of the Sermon on the Mount. This they 
published, along with a second collection of ‘Say- 
ings,’ in the following year. The papyrus is in 


a very broken state, only a small part of that 
which it originally contained being decipherable. 
From the handwriting the discoverers adjudge the 
fragment to have been written not later than A.D. 
250, although the original composition was much 


earlier. 

The translation of the fragment, slightly altered 
from that given by Grenfell and Hunt (New Sayings, 
40), is as follows: 

‘(Take no thought] from morning until even, nor from evening 
until morning, either for your food what ye shall eat or for 
your raiment what ye shall put on. Ye are far better than the 
lilies which grow but spin not. Having one garment, what do 
ye (lack?) ... Who could add to your stature? He Himself 
will give you your garment. His disciples say unto Him, When 
wilt Thou be manifest to us, and when shall we see Thee? He 
saith, When ye shall be stripped and not be ashamed... . He 
said, The key of knowledge they hid: they entered not in them- 
selves, and to them that were entering in they opened not ; but 
ye, be ye wise as serpents and harmless as doves.’ 

The sayings here given are, for the most_part, 
parallel to passages found in Matthew and Luke, 
in a form generally somewhat shorter than the 
canonical version. Christ’s answer to the question 
of the disciples as to when He should manifest 
Himself, ‘When ye shall be stripped and not be 
ashamed . . .,’ recalls the saying reported in the 
Gospel according to the Egyptians: * When ye 
trample upon the garment of shame,’ ete., and 
suggests the conclusion that the fragment stood in 
intimate relation with that Gospel. The simpler 
form of the saying in the fragment, and the more 
direct allusion to Gn 37, point to an earlier date 
than that of the version in the Gospel according 
to the Egyptians. Though it is possible that the 
fragment represents a tradition independent of the 
Synoptics, it is more probable that the Gospel to 
which it belonged worked up the material found 
in Matthew and Luke into new combinations, and 
added matter drawn from other sources. 

The date of the Gospel was probably somewhat 
earlier than the middle of the 2nd century. 

B. HERETICAL AND GNOSTIC GOSPELS.—Only 
a few of the more important Gnostic Gospels are 
referred to in this article. Many are known to us 
by name merely, or by some indication of the 
eircles m which they were current. Although the 
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Gnostics repudiated the canonical Apostolic writ- 
Ings, they sought in many instances to secure 
authority for their Gospels by attributing them to 
Apostles or to others well known in Apostolic times. 
Besides those mentioned below, there were Gospels 
of Matthias, of Bartholomew, of A ndrew, of Barna- 
bas; and even the name of Judas Iscariot was 
associated with the authorship of the Gospel. 
Gnostic Gospels sometimes bore the name of the 
founder of the school (Valentinus, Basilides, Cerin- 
thus), but in these cases the writer of the Gospel 
claimed to have received his information from some 
Apostle or follower of an Apostle. OT names were 
also attached to some Gospels ; Epiphanius (Her. 
26. 2) refers to a Gospel of Eve. For whatever 
knowledge we have of these Gospels, readers are 
referred to Hofmann’s article (PRE® i. 661 ff.) or 
to Tasker’s article (/.c. 437 f.). 

B. 1. Gospel of Marcion.—Shortly before the 
middle of the 2nd cent., Marcion, a native of Pontus, 
settled in Rome, where he devoted himself to the 
work of purifying the Church from all Jewish in- 
fluences. The underlying principle of his system 
was the conception of the absolute antagonism be- 
tween the God of the OT and the God of the N'T. 
Only in Christ was the true God made known. 
He, accordingly, rejected the OT, and prepared for 
the Churches which he founded a canon of NT 
writings, divided into ‘the Gospel’ and ‘the 
Apostle.’ The original Apostles, he maintained, 
had misunderstood the teaching of Christ; only. 
Paul had grasped the true significance of the 
gospel. Into his canon he admitted ten Epistles of 
Paul, largely expurgated, and one Gospel, which 
he claimed to be the Pauline Gospel (76 edayyédudy 
ov, Ro 216). This Gospel, according to the testi- 
mony of early Church writers, was the Gospel of 
Luke, from which great omissions had been made 
to free it from all Jewish colouring. All citations 
from the OT were cut out, and everything else 
which looked with favour on the Jews. From the 
quotations given by Tertullian, Epiphanius, and 
others, it is possible to reconstruct Marcion’s 
Gospel. The whole of the Infancy narrative, the 
Baptism, and the Temptation were omitted, nothing 
of the first three chapters in Luke being retained 
but the chronological notice in 3. The history of 
Jesus commences with 4*4, and from that point to 
the end of the Gospel larger or smaller portions 
are excised, amounting in all to over 120 verses. 
Among the passages excluded are the parables of 
the Prodigal Son and of the wicked Husbandmen. 
In all, including the omissions of the first three 
chapters and part of the fourth, we find that 
Marcion’s Gospel was shorter than Luke’s by fully 
300 verses. 

Against all Patristic testimony some critics 
(Semler and Eichhorn in the 18th cent., Baur, 
Ritschl, and Schwegler in the 19th) maintained the 
priority of Marcion’s Gospel to that of Luke. The 
traditional view was, however, so completely vindi- 
cated by Hilgenfeld and Volkmar, that Ritschl 
retracted. In our own country, somewhat later, 
the battle was refought, with the same result. 
The author of Supernatural Religion revived the 
theory of Marcion’s originality, and called forth a | 
reply by Dr. Sanday (Gospels in the Second Century, 
ch. viii.), in which he conclusively proved, to the 
satisfaction of his opponent, that Luke’s Gospel 
was from one hand, the same characteristics of 
style being evident in Marcion’s Gospel and in the 
sections of Luke not found in it. 

Where the text of Marcion differs from Luke, 
there is evidence in some cases to show that the 
variance is due, not to any arbitrary change made 
by Marcion in the interest of his peculiar views, 
but to the copy of the Third Gospel which lay 
before him. The readings of Marcion thus de- 
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serve consideration in the study of Textual Criti- 
cism. 

Literaruré.—Zahn, NZ Kan. i. 674ff., ii. 409ff.; Sanday, 
Gospels in the Second Century, ch. viil., art. ‘Luke, Gospel of 
(Hastings’ DB iii. 168f.); Salmon, Introd. to NT, 186 ff. ; West- 
cott, Canon of NT, 314 fi. 

B. 2. Gospel of the Twelve Apostles. —Among 
the heretical attempts to write the history of 
Jesus, Origen in his Homily on Lk 1'* mentions 
‘the Gospel of the Twelve Apostles’ (76 emvyeypap- 
pévoy Trav dddeKka evaryyéNov). That this Gospel is 
the same as one which Epiphanius (Her. 30. 3) 
describes as ‘The Gospel according to Matthew’ in 
use among the Gnostic Ebionites, is clear from the 
fact that in the opening passage quoted by Epi- 
phanius we have the call of the twelve Apostles, of 
whom Matthew is specially addressed (‘and thee, 
Matthew, I called, while thou wast sitting at the 
seat of custom’). Epiphanius further states that 
the Ebionites called their Gospel ‘The Diller ac- 
cording to the Hebrews,’ a reference which may 
rest on a confusion on the part of Epiphanius (as 
Harnack thinks), but more probably 1s quite accu- 
rate. Nothing seems more likely than that the 
Gnostic Jewish-Christian sect, acquainted with the 
tradition that Matthew wrote his Gospel in Hebrew, 
should have claimed that their Gospel was the 
genuine Gospel of Matthew, and, accordingly, the 
true Hebrew Gospel (Hennecke, NT Apokr, 24). If 
this be so, we have an explanation of the error into 
which Jerome fell when he identified the Gospel 
according to the Hebrews with the Gospel ‘ accord- 
ing to the Apostles’ in use among the Nazarenes 
(c. Pelag. iii. 2). That these two Gospels were 
entirely different is apparent from the widel 
divergent accounts of the Baptism,—the one inci- 
dent, common to both, described in their extant 
fragments, 

All that remains of the Gospel of the Ebionites is found in 
Epiphanius (Her. 30, 13, 14, 16, 22), The Gospel opens with the 
ministry of the Baptist: ‘Zt came to pass in the days of Herod, 
the king of Judea, that John came baptizing with the baptism 
of repentance in the river Jordan.’ Then somewhat abruptly, 
after the manner of the Fourth Gospel, Jesus is introduced in 
the midst of the narrative dealing with the Baptist. ‘There 
was a certain man named Jesus (and He was about thirty years 
old), who chose us.’ An account of the calling of the Apostles 
follows, special emphasis being laid on the call of Matthew. 
Then the broken thread of the narrative is again taken up. 
‘And John was baptizing, and Pharisees came out to him and 
were baptized, and all Jerusalem. ... His food was wild honey, 
the taste of which was the taste of manna, like a honey-cake in 
owl.’ In the narrative of Christ’s baptism which follows, three 
voices come from heaven ; the first, ‘Thou art My beloved Son, 
in Thee I am well pleased,’ being repeated for the benefit of the 
Baptist, ‘This is My beloved Son,’ etc. ; the second is addressed 
to Christ, ‘I have this day begotten Thee.’ Another fragment 
describes the incident recorded in Mt 1247-50 in words which 
vary only very slightly from the canonical version. Character- 
istic of the teaching of the Gospel are the two remaining frag- 
ments: ‘I am come to destroy sacrifices, and except ye cease 
Jrom sacrificing, wrath will not cease from you’; and ‘Surely I 
have in no wise desired to eat flesh at this passover with you.’ 

The tendency of the Gospel is characteristically 
Ebionitic. Al that is sported of Jesus is in 
harmony with the views of the Gnostic Ebionites 
(Elkesaites), who combined the old Jewish-Christian 
belief in Jesus as a mere man, anointed to be 
Messiah through the descent of the Spirit at 
baptism, with the doctrine of a heavenly Christ, 

who wanders over the common earth among men, 
like a strange guest from heaven, in order that He 
may lead into His eternal kingdom all that is 
spiritual and pure in this impure material world’ 
( ennecke, 25). The matter-of-fact way in which 
Jesus is introduced in the Gospel (‘there was a 
certain man named Jesus’) points to the view that 
of Himself Jesus was nothing to the members of 
this sect, but only became significant as the object 
of faith through the descent of the heavenly Christ. 
The ascetic (vegetarian) views of the Ebionites and 
their hatred of sacrifices of blood are manifest in 
the fragments, In accordance with his vegetarian 
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sympathies, the author removes locusts (dxpidas) 
from the Baptist’s diet, and by way of compensa- 
tion states that the honey which he ate tasted like 
honey-cake (éyxpis) in oil. The play on the words 
dxpls and éyxpis shows that our Greek Gospels, and 
not a Hebrew eriginal, lay before the writer. 

The author in the composition of his work made 
use of the canonical Gospels in a free and clumsy 
manner. The narrative of the Baptism, in par- 
ticular, is extremely awkward and badly told. 
No scruples deterred the writer from changing 
the words of Christ to the directly opposite sense 
by the simple insertion of a negative (‘I have im 
no wise desired to eat this passover-flesh with 

ou’; cf. Lk 22"), 

The date of the Gospel is late in the 2nd cent. ; 
Zahn puts it at 170; Harnack not earlier than 180, 
and perhaps as late as the beginning of the 3rd cent. 

LivERATURE.—Credner, Beitrdge, i. 332ff.; Hilgenfeld, NT 
extra can. iv. 33ff.; Zahn, NT Kan. ii. 724 fi. ; Harnack, Gesch. 
d. altchr. Litt. i. 205 {f., Chron. i. 625 fi.; Meyer in Hennecke, NT’ 
Apokr. 24 ff., Handb. 42 ff. 

- B. 3. Gospel of Thomas.—A single citation from 
a Gnostic Gospel of Thomas is given Ly Hippoly- 
tus (Philos. v. 7), who states that he found it in a 
writing in use among the Naassenes; ‘He who 
secks me shall find me in children from seven years 
old ; for there concealed in the fourteenth won I 
shall be made manifest.’ Origen .(Hom. in Luce. 
i. 1) speaks of a Gospel of Thomas; and a Gospel 
bearing that name is placed by Eusebius (# iii. 
25. 6) among heretical writings. Cyril of Jeru- 
salem (Cat. iv. 36), referring to ‘spurious and 
noxious Gospels,’ mentions a Gospel according to 
Thomas written by the Manichzeans ; and in another 
passage (Cat. vi. 31) he warns all against reading 
it, as it is written not by an Apostle, but by 
‘one of the three evil disciples of Manes.’ The 
Decretum Gelasii condemns a Gospel of Thomas 
which was used by the Manichzans. In what 
relation (if any) the Manichzan Gospel stood to 
the Gnostic Gospel, referred to by Hippolytus, is 
indiscoverable, as no fragment of the former is 
known. That the Gnostic Gospel bears some 
relation to the Childhood Gospel of Thomas is 
ractically certain from what we know of the 
atter, and from the character of the passage cited 
by Hippolytus. There are indications in the 
Childhood Gospel which point to a Gnostie origin ; 
and this being the case, if the two Gospels were 
entirely independent, it would be nothing less 
than marvellous that, while the one is composed 
of narratives of Christ’s childhood, the only frag- 
ment preserved of the other should contain a 
cryptic utterance of Christ about children. (See 
below, C. (a) 2, where also literature will be 
found). 

B. 4 Gospel of Philip.—A solitary fragment 
of this Gospel is preserved in Epiphanius (Her. 
26. 13), who states: ‘The Gnostics cite a Gospel, 
forged in the name of Philip the holy Apostle, as 
saying : 

‘The Lord revealed to me what the soul must say in ascending 
to heaven, and how she must answer each of the upper powers: 
“T have known myself and gathered myself from all quarters, 
and I have borne no children to the Archon [the ruler of this 
world], but I have rooted up his roots and qathered the scattered 
members, and 1 know who thou art. For I am one of those who 
are from above.” And so she is released. But if one be found 


who has borne a son, she is kept below until she ts able to recover 
her own children and to educate them for herself.’ 


The Coptic Gnostic writing, the Pistis Sophia, 
bears witness to the existence in the 3rd cent. of 
the Gospel of Philip in Gnostic cireles in Egypt. 
It is there stated: ‘And when Jesus had made an 
end of speaking these words, Philip leaped up and 
stood, and laid down the book which was in his 
hand, for he it is who writes all things which Jesus 
said and did’ (Harnack, Gesch. d. altchr. Litt. 
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i. 14). It is clear from this notice, as well as from 
the passage quoted by Epiphanius, that the con- 
tents of the Gospel of Philip were not of the same 
character as those of the canonical Gospels, but 
were of an esoteric nature, revelations of hidden 
truth purporting to have been communicated by 
the Risen Lord. The extreme Encratite views of 
the Gnostic writer are apparent; the assertion 
of the soul that on earth it has abstained from 
marriage, is the only passport into heaven. 

The Gospel ef Philip belongs to the large class 
of Gnostic writings well described as Gospel- 
Apocalypses, which owed their origin to the 
peculiar conception which the Gnosties entertained 
regarding the person of Christ. The true Saviour 
was not the earthly Jesus, but the heavenly Christ 
who sojourned in Him, and who was fully liber- 
ated for the work of salvation by the Resurrection. 
Salvation consisted in freeing the souls of men 
from the dominion of the God of this world, by 
the communication of the heavenly knowledge 
(Gnosis); and this knowledge was revealed by 
Christ as a mystery to His Apostles, partly in 
parables whose meaning was hid from the com- 
mon crowd, partly in a secret tradition given after 
the Resurrection. The true gnosis was reserved 
for the small number of rvevyarixol, whose spirit 
was derived from the upper world, and who, when 
purified from their connexion with the earth, 
returned into the kingdom of light. These views 
are clearly reflected in the fragment of the Gospel 
of Philip. 

The date of the Gospel is towards the end of the 
2nd century. 

LITERATURE.—Harnack, Altchr. Litt. i. 14f., Chron. i. 592. ; 
Zahn, NT Kan. ii. 761 ff.; Hennecke, NT Apokr. 40, Handb. 91. 

C. (a) 1. Protevangelium of James.—This writ- 
ing, dealing with the history of Mary and the 
Infancy of Jesus, was first published in the West 
in a Latin translation by the French humanist 
Postellus about the middle of the 16th century. 
Some years later the Greek text was issued by 
Michael Neander. The title ‘ Protevangelium’ 
(Earliest Gospel) occurs for the first time, so far as 
we know, in the edition of Postellus; the writing 
itself claims to be, not a Gospel, but a history. 
(‘The History of James concerning the birth of 
the All-Holy Mother of God,’ or something similar, 
is the title in the MSS. See Tischendorf’s Evang. 
Apocr. 1). It is not improbable that the name 
‘Protevangelium’ was given by Postellus himself, 
who had an extremely high opinion of the book. 
In earlier times it is never referred to as a Gospel, 
save in the lists of spurious writings condemned 
by ecclesiastical authority in the 4th and 5th 
cents.: ‘cetera autem (evangelia), que vel sub 
nomine Matthize sive Jacobi minoris . . . non 
solum repudianda, verum etiam noveris esse dam- 
nanda’ (Deorbe of Innocent I., A.D. 405). The per- 
son referred to as the author (‘I, James, wrote 
this history’) was in early times universally 
believed to be the Lord’s brother, the head of 
the Church at Jerusalem. The true author is 
unknown. 

The earliest certain reference to the Protevan- 
gelium occurs in Origen (middle of 3rd cent.), 
who states that many, on the authority of the 
‘Book of James’ (and the Gospel of Peter), believed 
the brothers of Jesus to have been the sons of 
Joseph by a former marriage. Allusions to details 
mentioned in the Gospel are found (c. 200) in 
Clement of Alexandria (Strom. vii. 16. 93), and 
(c. 140) in Justin Martyr (Dial. 78; 100, Apol. 
33); these, however, do not necessarily point to 
dependence on the Protevangelium, but may have 
been, and in Justin’s case probably were, drawn 
from floating tradition. Zahn dates the writing 
in the early decades of the 2nd cent. ; 


but most | 
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scholars place it later, in the second half of the 
century. 


In its present form the Protevangeliwm narrates the child- 
lessness of Joachim and Anna, the shame and reproach that fell 
upon them on that account, and the birth of Mary in answer to 
their prayer (chs. 1-5). When Mary is three years old, she is 
taken to the temple, where she lives until her twelfth year, 
being fed by the hand of an angel (chs. 7. 8). The priests then 
consult as to what they should do with her, and are instructed 
by an angel, in answer to prayer, to summon the widowers of 
the people, each with a rod in his hand, that God may give 
a sign whose wife she should be (ch. 8). Joseph attends in 
obedience to the summons, and is marked out for the charge of 
“the virgin of the Lord’ by a dove coming out of his rod and 
alighting on his head. Joseph would fain refuse, because he 
has children and is an old man; but, being solemnly charged 
by the priest, he takes Mary to his house and immediately 
leaves home on business (ch. 9). Thereafter, the priests, 
desirous of having a veil made for the temple, summon ‘the 
undefiled virgins of the family of David,’ and among them Mary, 
who is chosen by lot to spin the true purple and the scarlet. 
With these she returns home (ch. 10), While drawing water at 
the well, she hears a yoice pronouncing her blessed. When she 
returns, trembling, to the house, an angel appears to-her as she 
sits spinning, and announces that she will conceive by the power 
of the Lord (ch. 11). Then follows the narrative of the visit to 
Elisabeth, at the close of which it is stated that ‘she was siateen 
years old when these mysteries happened’ (ch. 12). Joseph now 
returns from his work of building, and, on seeing her state, 
reproaches her (ch. 13). An angel of the Lord appears to him 
and informs him of the mystery (ch. 14), Joseph is accused of 
defiling the virgin of the Lord; and when both he and Mary 
proclaim their innocence, they are compelled to drink the water 
of ordeal, and are unhurt (chs. 15.16). When the imperial 
decree of enrolment is issued, Joseph sets out to Bethlehem 
with Mary. On the way, near to Bethlehem, her days are ful- 
filled ; Joseph leads her into a cave, and, leaving his two sons 
with her, goes to seek a woman to attend her (ch. 17). [At this 
point the narrative changes suddenly from the third person to 
the first : ‘And I, Joseph, was walking, and was not walking’). 
Joseph sees the whole of Naturc standing still ; birds and sheep 
and men are motionless, a sudden arrest having been put upon 
their movements (ch. 18). A woman is found, who enters the 
cave, which is illumined by a dazzling light; the light gradu- 
ally decreases, and the infant is seen, who takes the breast from 
his mother. Another woman, Salome, appears, and is incredu- 
lous when she is told of the virgin-birth ; she seeks a proof, and 
her hand burns as with fire, but is restored when she touches 
the infant (chs. 19. 20). [The impersonal narrative is now 
resumed]. The visit of the Magi is next described in language 
very similar to that in Matthew (ch. 21). Herod, learning that 
he has been mocked by the Magi, orders the massacre of 
children undcr two years, Mary hides her child in an ox-stall 
(ch. 22). The rest of the narrative deals with John the Baptist 
and Zacharias. Zacharias, because he will not reveal where his 
son is concealed, is murdered in the temple. His body miracu- 
lously disappears, but his blood is found turned into stone 
(chs. 22-24), The narrative ends with a thanksgiving of James 
for having received the gift and wisdom to write the history 
ch, 25). % 
: Thos is a general agreement that the Protevangelium, as it 
has come down to us, is not in its original shape. The group of 
incidents dealing with Zacharias and John the Baptist are in no 
way essential to the author’s purpose ; they are indeed irrele- 
vant and disturbing. An ancient apocryphal writing, of which 
Zacharias was the subject, is known to have existed ; and it 
seems highly probable that part of this was awkwardly ap- 
pended to the original Book of James. This happened, there is 
ground for believing, in the 5th century. That it did not 
form a part of the original writing finds some support in the 
fact that Origen, who refers to the Protevangeliwm, gives a 
different account of the death of Zacharias. There is consider- 
able difference of opinion as to whether the rest of the book is 
the work of one author. The abrupt Wea of Joseph, 

king in the first person (chs. 18-20), gives convincing evi- 
po that that ake is not from the hand of the writer of 
the Gospel, although that by no means implies that it was in- 
troduced into his history by another. Harnack believes that 
the original Book of James did not contain this narrative by 
Joseph; but if so, it was a singularly aimless piece of writing, 
stopping short of the consummation which gives the whole 
early history of Mary significance, and to which that history 
manifestly looks, namely, her giving birth to Jesus in virginity. 
We conclude that the Apocryphwm Josephi (as Harnack calls 
it) was incorporated in his work by the author himself, and that 
not unskilfully, reference being found in it to details which had 
been already related. In the section dealing with Mary's con- 
nexion with the Temple, there are also signs of different 
sources. It is noticeable that, when Mary leaves the Temple 
under the care of Joseph, she is represented as being twelve 
years old; on the other hand, it is said that at the time of her 
pregnancy she was sixteen years old, although it is clear, from 
the main scheme of the narrative, that the conception took 
place soon after her departure from the Temple, during Joseph’s 
absence from home on business. It is more than probable that 
we have a combination of two accounts telling of Mary’s 
association with the Temple, one narrating her residence there 
until she was twelve years of age, the other representing her as 
being brought, when she was sixteen, to spin material for the 
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le veil, because she was of the family of David. There is 
Season: however, for supposing that these different traditions 
were combined by any one else than the author of the history. 


With the exception of the Zacharias group of 
incidents, the Protevangelium 18 a well-designed 
unity, a skilfully constructed romance, in which 
the author, with the help of material lying ready 
to his hand, achieved to his own satisfaction the 
definite purpose which he had in view. What this 
purpose was it is not difficult to divine. | It was to 
defend the orthodox conception of Christ’s person 
against a double attack, and to give an answer to 
those who taunted Christians with the lowly if not 
shameful birth of Jesus. Accordingly, Mary was 
represented as of royal descent, the daughter of a 
wealthy man, brought up in the pure atmosphere 
of the Temple; that was a sufficient answer to 
every calumny about her character, and to every 
sneer about her humble rank. Against the Gnostic 
view that Jesus, in being born of Mary, did not 
partake of her human nature, it was enough to 
mention that the infant took the breast from His 
mother. The whole strength of the author was, 
however, devoted to safeguarding the Divinity of 
Jesus against Jewish -Christian misconceptions. 
That end, he conceived, could be best attained by 
exalting the person of Mary, by revealing her as 
one who, from birth to womanhood, had retained 
an absolute purity and virginity. She was born, 
in answer to prayer, to parents who had long been 
childless; she was brought up in the Temple, 
and fed on heavenly food; in virginity she con- 
ceived by the power of the Lord ; in virginity she 
gave birth; in virginity she remained to the end. 
At every stage her virginity is raised above sus- 
picion ; the drinking of the water of the ordeal 
guarded her virginity in conception ; the witness 
of Salome established it in the birth; while the 
statement, given under the authority of James, 
that the brethren of Jesus were sons of Joseph by a 
former wife, was sufficient to remove any doubts of 
her virginity to the last. 

The author of the Protevangelium, it is clear, 
was no Jewish Christian. His ignorance of Jewish 
usages is notably betrayed in the representation of 
Mary as a_temple-virgin (an unheard of thing 
among the Jews), and in the water of the ordeal 
being administered to Joseph (see Nu 5). The 
Hebraistiec colouring is due to the sources which 
the writer used. - In certain of the incidents he is 
influenced by OT narratives (birth and dedication 
of Samuel, Aaron’s rod, ete.), which he doubtless 
read in the Greek version. The canonical accounts 
of the Annunciation and Nativity have been largely 
drawn upon. Conrady’s views, that the Protevan- 
gelium was the source of Matthew and Luke (Die 
Quelle d. kan. Kindhettsgeschichten), and that it 
was originally written in Hebrew (SK, 1889, p. 
728 ff.), have received no support. ~The former 
view Hennecke characterizes as ‘kritische Gesch- 
macklosigkeit.’ 

The Protevangelium was condemned by the 
Western Church in the decrees of Damasus (382), 
Innocent I. (405), and Gelasius (496). Popular 
Christianity, however, demanded something in the 
place of that which had been forbidden, and letters 
were forged, one to Jerome from the bishops 
Chromatius of Aquileia and Heliodorus of Altinum, 
the other the answer of Jerome, from which it 
appeared that the learned Father had acceded to 
the bishops’ request to translate into Latin the 
original Hebrew Matthew. This explains the 
appearance of The Gospel of pseudo-Matthew, which 
freely worked over the contents of the Protevan- 
gelium, gave an account of the Flight to Egypt 
and the miracles wrought on the way, and added 


narratives drawn from the Childhood Gospel of 


Thomas, A detail, which is frequently represented 
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in Christian art,—the ox and the ass at the manger, 
—appears for the first time in this Gospel. The 
veneration of Mary, which received an impulse in 
the Protevangelium, has now grown to greater 
proportions ; she is glorified as ‘the Queen of the 
Visas and her holy, nun-like manner of life is 
dwelt upon at considerable length. The date of 
ps.-Matt. is 6th century. 

The Gospel of the Nativity of Mary, also con- 
nected with Jerome by ancther forged letter, covers 
the same ground as the Protevangelium (with the 
exception of the Zacharias legend). The aim of 
the book is to exalt Mary as the spotless virgin ; 
after her betrothal to Joseph she does not go home 
with him, but returns to her parents’ house. There 
she receives the angel’s message. The Gospel 
closes with the bare mention of the birth of Jesus. 
This new recension of the Protevangeliwm was 
doubtless due to an orthodox revulsion of feeling 
against the somewhat coarse and extravagant 
nature of psewdo-Matthew. The date is probably 
late in the 6th century. 

LiTERATURE.—Hilgenfeld, Einleitung, 152 ; Tischendorf, Evan- 
gelia Apocr. xii-xxii; Zahn, NZ’ Kan. i, 9146, ii. T7423 
Harnack, Altchr. Litt. i. 19ff., Chron. i. 598ff.; von Lehner, 
Die Marienverehrung, 223 ff.; Conrady (works cited above); 
Mrs. Lewis, ‘ Apocrypha: Protevang. Jacobi’ (Studia Sinaitica, 
xi); Meyer in Hennecke, NT’ Apokr. 47ff., Handb. 106ff.; 
Tasker, /.c.; tr. in Ante-Nicene Library, vol. xvi., Cowper, Orr 
(NT Apocr. Writings), etc. 


C. (a) 2. Childhood Gospel of Thomas.—This 
Gospel, which deals with the marvellous events of 
Christ’s childhood, was widely read in early times 
in all branches of the Christian Church. In its 
present form it does not claim to be a Gospel ; it is 
generally referred to as Ilatécca rod Kupfov—Inci- 
dents in the Lord’s Childhood. There is every- 
thing, however; in favour of the view that the 
original form of the writing was a Gospel in use 
in Gnostic circles, referred to by Origen and 
Hippolytus (see B. 3). Besides the appropriateness 
of the citation of Hippolytus to a Childhood Gospel, 
the relation between the two writings is supported 
by a statement in Ireneus (i. 20. 1) that the 
followers of the Gnostic Marcus had in their apoc- 
ryphal books a story of Jesus as a boy putting His 
schoolmaster to confusion. This incident is found 
described twice over in the Childhood Gospel of 
Thomas. If the Gospel of Thomas, mentioned by 
Nicephorus in his Stichometry (date uncertain, 6th— 
8th cent.) as containing 1300 stichoi, had any rela- 
tion with that known to us, the copy which lay 
before him was more than twice as long as the 
longest now extant. 

The external evidence, then, converges on the 
view that our present Gospel was a compilation of 
stories drawn from a longer Gospel, which origin- 
ated in Gnostic circles, the parts which were un- 
disguisedly Gnostic in tone being omitted. This con- 
clusion is confirmed by the character of the Gospel 
itself. A few Gnostic traces still remain, notably 
in the mysterious symbolism of the letters of the 
alphabet. The extraordinary miracles attributed 
to the child Christ, and His astonishing knowledge, 
were no doubt interpreted by Gnostics in a way to 
lend support to their own views. For them ‘the 
worth of these miracles lay in the proof, which 
could be drawn from them, that Christ did not 
belong to this world, that even as a child He was 
raised beyond human development and limitation, 
so that as a child He could teach every human 
teacher’ (Meyer in Henn. 64). The fragment in 
Hippolytus (quoted in B. 3) may have been 3 
Gnostic utterance of the child Christ. 

The figure of Jesus in this Gospel is a melancholy and hatefut 
caricature of the grace, simplicity, and obedience of the Holy 
Childhood. The miracles which the child Christ is described as 


working are, for the most part, deeds of malevolence, or marvels 
without any ethical meaning. To the latter class belong His 


making birds of clay and causing them to fly; His carrying 


a 


AN 
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water from the well in His cloak after breaking the pitcher; to 
the former, His passionate vengeance on a boy who accidentally 
ran against Him, and was laid dead on the spot; the cursing of 
His teacher, who fell down ina swoon. The painful impression 
made by His petulant and vengeful spirit is not sensibly re- 
lieved by an occasional miracle of healing. His bearing and 
conduct are those of a spoilt and impudent child; in two in- 
stances He takes Joseph to task for venturing to correct Him. 
A single extract will enable the reader to form some idea of the 
youthful Gnostic at school. A teacher, Zacchaeus by name, 
approaches Joseph, offering to teach Jesus letters, and how to 
greet His elders respectfully, and how to love those of His own 
age—much needed lessons! This is how Jesus profits by His 
attendance at school. ‘He looked upon His teacher Zaccheus, 
and said to him: Thou, who knowest not the nature of the A, 
how canst thou teach others the B? Thou hypocrite! first 
teach the A if thou canst, and then we shall believe thee about 
the B. Then He began to question the teacher about the first 
letter, and he was unable to answer Him. In the hearing of 
many the child says to Zaccheus: Hear, O teacher, the disposi- 
tion of the first letter, and observe how it has straight lines and 
a middle stroke which crosses those which thou seest to belong 
to one another; (lines) which go together, raise themselves, 
wind round in a dance, move themselves, and go round again, 
which are composed of three signs, are of similar nature, of the 
same weight, of the same size. Thou hast the lines of the A.’ 
How vast is the gulf separating this absurd and pretentious 
display from the simple story of Christ among the doctors in 
the Temple! Here a forward and unbearably conceited boy, 
who is ready to teach his elders; there a child with the fresh 
eas of lite’s greatness in his heart, eager to learn, ready to 
obey. 

Many of the stories here narrated of Christ have their origin 
in folk-lore and mythology. Similar stories are told of Krishna 
and Buddha. But in all countries the popular imagination has 
borne unconscious witness to man’s greatness by its delight in 
tales of wonder-children. Legends of this nature were laid hold 
of by the Gnostics, and used in the interest of their peculiar 
speculations about Christ. ‘The wonder-child becomes a Gnostic, 
who looks down on the unspiritual world, and, in particular, 
heartily despises the religion of the Jews’ (Meyer in Henn. 65). 
Apart from the speculations with which they were burdened, 
these stories took hold of the popular imagination in orthodox 
circles. The craving for the marvellous proved stronger than 
the sense of what was fitting in Jesus; and the silence of 
Christ’s childhood, which had been regarded as an evidence of 
His true humanity, became thronged with silly and repulsive 
exhibitions of power and knowledge, which were believed to be 
signs of His Divine dignity. 


In its present form the Childhood Gospel of 
Thomas cannot be older than the 3rd century. 
The Gospel exists in several recensions, which 
vary considerably in length. 


LITERATURE. — Tischendorf, Evang. Apocr. xxxviff.; Zahn, 
NT Kan. i. 515, 539, 802, ii. 768 ff.; Harnack, Altchr. Litt. i. 
15 ff., Chron. i. 593 ff. ; Bost, Les évang. apoer. de l’enfance de 
Jésus Christ; Conrady, ‘Das Thomasevangelium,’ SK, 1903, 
p. 377 ff.; Meyer in Hennecke, NT Apokr. 63 ff., Handb. 132 ff.; 
Wright, Contributions to the Apocr. Literature of the Bp Ue 
Cowper, Orr (opp. citt.). 


C. (a) 3. Arabic Gospel of the Childhood.—This 
is a late composition, in which are worked up the 
materials of the earlier Childhood Gospels. ‘The 
compiler has also added many legends of a wildly 
fantastic and highly miraculous nature. One or 
two examples may suffice to show the character of 
the greater portion of the book. The Magi receive 
from ‘the Lady Mary,’ as a souvenir of their visit 
to Bethlehem, one of the swaddling bands in which 
the infant Jesus was wrapped. On their return 
home they show their trophy to the assembled 
kings and princes. A feast is held, and a fire is 
lighted, which the company worships. The swad- 
dling band is thrown into the fire, and, when the 
fire had burned itself out, it is found unharmed. 
Whereupon the cloth is laid up with great honour 
in the treasure house. Again, the water in which 
the infant Jesus is washed has a marvellous virtue, 
and children whose bodies are white with leprosy 
are cleansed by bathing in it. A young man who 
by witchcraft had been changed into a mule, is 
restored to human form by Mary’s placing Jesus 
on the mule’s back. , 

This Gospel was the main source of che know- 
ledge of Jesus among the Mohammedans. For their 
edification, Kesseeus incorporated its stories, with 
much embellishment, in his history of patriarchs 
and prophets. 
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LITERATURE. —Tischendorf, Evang. Apoer. ; Thilo, Codea 
Apocr, NT’; Walker, (Ante-Nicene Library, vol. xvi.); Tasker 
(/.c.); Meyer in Hennecke, Handb. 102. 

_C. (a) & History of Joseph the Carpenter,—In 
Egypt, where feast-days were multiplied to cele- 
brate events or to commemorate persons held in 
high esteem by the Church, the History of Joseph 
was written for the purpose of being read on 20th 
July, the alleged day of Joseph’s death. The nar- 
rative is placed in the mouth of Jesus, who dis- 
courses to His disciples on the Mount of Olives. 
After an introductory address, which has passages 
reminiscent of the Psalms, the Gospels, and St. 
Paul’s Epistles, the life of Joseph is shortly de- 
scribed, in which evident use is ede of the Protevan- 
gelium or one of its sources (Apocryphum Josephi). 
The circumstances attending the death of Joseph 
are described at great length. We are told of his 
dread of death ; we listen to a bitter lament for his 
sins (among them his venturing to correct Jesus as 
a child), and to a prayer to be delivered from the 
demons of darkness who lie in wait for his soul. 
When Death approaches with his dread retinue, 
Jesus drives them back. In answer to His prayer, 
Michael and Gabriel carry off the spirit of Joseph 
to ‘the dwelling place of the pious.’ Thereafter 
Christ comforts the mourners, and Himself bewails 
the death of Joseph. It is plain, from this survey 
of the contents of the book, that its purpose was 
less to give the history of Joseph than ‘ to recom- 
mend Christianity as the deliverer in the extremity 
of death, and to teach the true Christian art of 
dying’ (Meyer in Henn. Handb. 103). 

The history, in all probability, was written in 
Coptic. Recensions of it in the Bohairic and Sahidie 
dialects exist, the latter fragmentary (Forbes Rob- 
inson, Coptic Apocryphal Gospels, 130 ff.). There 
is also an Arabic text, first printed in 1722. 

Tischendorf puts the date of the history in the 
4th century. 


LiITERATURE.—Tischendorf, Meyer, Forbes Robinson (opp. citt.). 


C. (a) 5. The Departure of Mary.—The growing 
veneration of Mary in the Church led to the inven- 
tion of incidents in her life parallel to those in the 
life of Christ. This was the motive that gave rise 
to the Departure of Mary (Transitus Marie), other- 
wise known as the xolunovs (the Falling Asleep), 
Dormitio, Assumptio. As Christ had risen from the 
dead and ascended into heaven, so must Mary have 
risen and ascended. ‘The story runs as follows : 


One day, when Mary, according to her custom, had gone to 
‘the holy tomb of our Lord’ to burn incense and pray, the 
archangel Gabriel announces her approaching death, and informs 
her that, in answer to her request, she shall ‘ go to the heavenly 
places to her Son, into the true and everlasting life.’ On her 
return home she prays, and all the Apostles—those who are 
already dead and those still alive—are gathered to her bedside 
at Bethlehem. The Apostles narrate how they were engaged 
when the summons came to them. The heavens are filled with 
hosts of angels ; miracles of healing happen, and the sick crowd 
to the house. The Jews endeavour to seize Mary; but the 
Apostles, carrying the couch on which ‘the Lady, the mother 
of God,’ lay, are borne on a cloud to Jerusalem. Here Christ 
appears to her, and in answer to her request declares ; ‘ Rejoice 
and be glad, for all grace is given to thee by My Father in 
heaven, and by Me, and by the Holy Ghost ; whoever calls on 
thy name shall not be put to shame, but shall find comfort and 
support both in this world and in that which is to come, in the 
presence of My heavenly Father.’ Then, while the Apostles sing 
a hymn, Mary falls asleep. She is laid in a tomb in Gethsemane ; 
for three days an angel-choir is heard glorifying God, and when 
they are silent all know that ‘her spotless and precious body 
has been transferred to Paradise.’ 


In this story, which has had a remarkable influ- 
ence in the Roman Catholic Church, we have the 
clear signs of an advanced stage of the worship of 
the Virgin. Prayer to her is here enjoined ; and 
the tendency disclosed, to find parallels between 
her life and the life of Christ, marks a definite 
stage of the movement which eventually made her 
a sharer in the work of redemption. The epithet 
@coréxos (mother of God), which was first applied to 
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Mary by Cyril of Jerusalem (beginning of 4th cent.), 
and played so large a part in the Nestorian contro- 
versy (from A.D. 428), occurs 1n this writing. 

The Transitus was written at the close of the 4th 
cent. Inthe Gelasian Decree (496) it was included 
among those apocryphal writings which are ‘non 
solum repudiata, yerum etiam ab omni Romana 
catholica et apostolica ecclesia eliminata atque 
cum suis auctoribus auctorumque sequacibus sub 
anathematis indissolubili vinculo in eternum dam- 
nata.’ In spite of this the writing maintained 
its place, and by the 6th cent. it was held in the 
highest honour. It was in later days ascribed to 
Melito of Sardis (c. 170), and even to the Apostle 
John. Versions of it, in longer and shorter forms, 
are extant in Greek, Latin, Arabic, Coptic, and 
Syriac. 

LITERATURE. — Tischendorf, Wright, Forbes Robinson, Orr 
(opp. citt.); Mrs. Lewis, ‘ Apocrypha’ (Stud. Sinaitica, xi.). 

C. (6) 1. The Gospel of Nicodemus.—This Gospel, 
dealing with the Trial, Death, and Resurrection of 
Jesus, and with His Descent into Hades, is a com- 
bination of two earlier writings—(1) Acta Pilati, 
and (2) Descensus Christi ad inferos. The older 
Greek MSS contain only (1) with an independent 
conclusion, while there are clear signs that the com- 
piler had not thoroughly mastered all his material. 
The earliest form is found in a Latin version, pro- 
bably of the 5th or 6th cent. ; but it was not until 
the 13th cent. that the name of Nicodemus was asso- 
ciated with it. The writing claimed to have been 
written in Hebrew by Nicodemus, and to have 
been translated into Greek by Ananias or Aineas 
Protector. 

The contents of the Gospel are as follows : 


(1) Jesus is accused by the Jews. Pilate orders Jesus to be 
brought before him. The messenger, by Pilate’s instructions, 
shows Jesus great respect. As Jesus enters the judgment-hall, 
the tops of the Roman standards bow down before Him (ch. 1). 
The charge that Jesus was ‘born of fornication’ is disproved 
(ch. 2). Pilate privately examines Him,—the passage is based on 
John 1830-33,—and declares Him not worthy of death (chs. 3. 4). 
Various witnesses, among then. Nicodemus and some who had 
been healed by Jesus, come forward and speak on His behalf 
(chs. 5-8). The Jews choose Barabbas instead of Jesus, and 
are reproached for their ingratitude by Pilate. Pilate washes 
his hands, and suffers Jesus to be led forth to crucifixion (ch. 9). 
Then follows an account of the crucifixion and burial, based 
on Lk 23 (chs. 10. 11). Joseph of Arimathza is put into prison 
by the Jews for burying Jesus, but is miraculously delivered 
(ch. 12). The guards at the sepulchre report the resurrection 
to the Sanhedrin, and are bribed to say that the disciples stole 
the body (ch. 13). A priest, a scribe, a Levite from Galilee bear 
witness to Christ’s ascension ; they are charged to keep silent, 
and are sent back to Galilee (ch. 14). On the proposal of Nico- 
demus, search is made for Jesus, but conclusive evidence is once 
more given of His ascension (chs. 15. 16). 

(2) This purports to have been written down by Carinus and 
Leucius, sons of the aged Simeon, who had been raised from the 
dead by Jesus(ch. 17). ‘A purple royal light’ appears in Hades ; 
John the Baptist announces the near approach of Christ to visit 
those ‘sitting in darkness and the shadow of death’ (ch. 18). 
Seth tells of his prayer for oil from the tree of mercy to heal his 
father, and of Michael’s promise that he should receive it when 
the Son of God came to earth (ch. 19). A conversation takes 
place between Satan and Tartarus, who dread Christ’s coming 
(ch, 20). The summons is made (Ps 247) in a voice of thunder to 
grant Jesus admission; Satan and Tartarus are powerless to 
exclude Him (ch. 21). Satan is delivered into the power of 
Hades, who reviles him vehemently, and consigns him to ever- 
lasting torment (chs. 22. 23). All the saints are gathered to 
Christ, and with them He comes up ‘from the powers below’ 
(ch. 24), The archangel Michael leads all the saints to Paradise, 
where they converse with Enoch and Elias and the penitent 
thief (chs. 25. 26). Having finished their writing, Carinus and 
Leucius are transfigured and vanish. Joseph and Nicodemus 
report everything to Pilate, who draws up an account of ‘all 


that had been done and said concerning Jesus by the Jews,’ | 


and places it ‘in the public records of his pretoritm’ (ch. 27). 
{In some MSS two other chapters are added: ch. 28 incorporates 
a Jewish chronology from Adam to Christ, which Annas and 
Caiaphas acknowledge, in Pilate’s presence, to be a proof that 
Jesus was the long-promised Saviour ; ch. 29 gives a letter from 
Pilate to Claudius, dealing with the ‘cruel condemnation,’ 
crucifixion, and resurrection of Christ). 


The first part of the Gospel of Nicodemus—the 
Acts of Pilate—exists in various recensions, the 
than 


earliest of which cannot be much older 


the beginning of the 5th century. The question, 
however, is raised by references in Justin and 
Tertullian, whether these Acts are not based on 
much older documents. In his first Apology (ch. 35) 
Justin, after describing the crucifixion of Jesus, 
declares: ‘And that these things happened, one 
may learn from the Acts drawn up under Pontius 
Pilate’; and again (ch. 48), when speaking of 
miracles which Jesus wrought, he adds a like 
testimony. Moreover, Tertullian in two passages 
(Apol. 5 and 21) speaks of a report sent to Tiberius 
by Pilate dealing with Christ ; and in the latter 
passage, after giving a brief account of Christ’s 
life and a detailed description of His death, resur- 
rection, and ascension, he states: ‘Pilate, who in 
his heart was already a Christian, reported all 
these things about Christ to Tiberius, who was 
emperor at that time.’ Many scholars believe that 
the report referred to by Tertullian is preserved 
in the Letter of Pilate to Claudius (ch. 29 of the 
Gospel of Nicodemus). On the other hand, Harnack 
holds the Letter to be later than Tertullian (Chron. 
i. 607 ff.). On the ground of Justin’s references, 
Tischendorf (Evang. Apocr. \xiv), followed by Hof- 
mann (PRE? i. 659), dates our extant Acts of Pilate 
in the 2nd century. Lipsius (Die Pilatusakten, 
14 ff.), however, Harnack (CAron. i. 610 ff.), and 
others believe that Justin had no knowledge of any 
Acts of Pilate, and simply assumed their existence ; 
while von Schubert, followed by Stiileken (Henn. 
Handb. 146 f.), maintains that Justin was ac- 
uainted with Acts of Pilate which probably 
ormed the basis of the present Acts. The question 
is an intricate one, and cannot be fully discussed 
here. Tischendorf’s conclusion may, however, 
safely be set aside. Harnack bases his judgment 
mainly on the ground that, if Justin had had any 
real knowledge of Acts of Pilate dealing with the 
facts which he narrates, he would have quoted from 
them, while, as a matter of fact, his quotations are 
from the Prophets and the Gospels. Against this 
it must, however, be urged that, if Justin had not 
had some definite knowledge to go upon, he would 
never have dared in an address to the Emperor to 
ground his case on documents which presumably 
were in the public archives. The present -writer 
inclines to the view that Acts of Pilate, at least 
believed to be genuine, were in existence in the 
2nd cent., and that our present Acts were in- 
fluenced by them. Whether the 2nd cent. Acts 
were based on any authentic report by Pilate, it is 
impossible to say. ; 

It is clear that the Acta Pilati in their present 
form are largely dependent on the canonical 
Gospels, and that many of the additions are fabri- 
cations put forward for apologetic reasons. The 
aim of the writer is to furnish convincing proof of 
the truths of Christianity ; what could better serve 
his purpose than to show Pilate on the side of 
Christ, and to narrate incidents touching Christ’s 
resurrection which not even His enemies could 
challenge? Heathen aspersions on the birth of 
Jesus are also disposed of by evidence given at 
His trial. 

The second part of the Gospel—The Descent into 
shies geek eo ark in a developed form the tra- 
dition, early and widely accepted, which was based 
on 1 P 3! (‘He went and preached unto the spirits 
im prison’). Earlier traces of the same tradition 
are found in the Gospel of Peter (‘And they heard 
a voice from heaven, saying, Hast Thou preached to 
them that sleep? Anda response was heard from 
the Cross, Yea’), and in the Legend of Abqar. 

_The Gospel of Nicodemus was taken up by 
Vincent de Beauvais in his Speculum Majus and 
by Jacobus de Voragine in his Aurea Legenda, 
and through these works it exerted a far-reaching 
influence, 
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LITERATURE.—Tischendorf, Evang. Apoer. liv ff.; Lipsius, Die 
Pilatusakten, Apokr. pe acta chia. von Schubert’ Die 
Composition des ps. - petr. vangeliumfragment ; Harnack, 
Altchr. Litt. 1 BY ff., Chron, i. 603 ff. ; von Dobschutz, Zeitschr. 
if NT W issenschaft (1902), S9ff., Hastings’ DB iii. 544 ff. ; 
Mommsen, Zettschr. f. NT' Wiss. (1902) 198 ff. : Kriger, Gesch. 
d. altchr. Litt. 36; Stiilcken in 
Handb. 143 ff. 


C. (6) 2. The Legend of Abgar.—In Eusebius 
(HE i. 13. 6 ff.) we tind letters purporting to have 
passed between Abgar Vv. king of Edessa, and Jesus. 
Eusebius states that the letters were preserved in 
the royal archives, and gives a literal translation 
of them from the Syriac. Abgar, who was suffer- 
ing from an incurable disease, having heard of 
Christ’s wonderful power of healing, wrote, en- 
treating Christ to come and cure him, and offering 
Him a residence in Edessa, where He would be 
safe from the malice of the Jews. Jesus replied 
that He must accomplish His mission and ascend 
to Him who had sent Him, but that after His 
ascension He would send one of His disciples, who 
would cure the king and bring life to him and all 
who were with him. Then follows an account, 
also translated from the Syriac, of the fulfilment 
of Christ’s promise in the sending by the Apostle 
Thomas of Thaddeus, one of the Seventy, to 
Edessa. 

The legendary character of the correspondence 
is beyond all doubt, although its genuineness was 
accepted by Eusebius, and has been defended by 
several scholars, among them Cureton and Phillips 
in England (see Phillips, Addai the Apostle, ix ff.). 
It had its origin some time after the introduction 
of Christianity into Edessa (¢. 170), owing to a 
desire to have an Apostolic foundation for the 
Church. The date of it is probably the second 
half of the 3rd century. 

_ The correspondence and the narrative of Addai’s 

mission found a place, with many additions, in 
the Syriac Teaching of Addai, which dates from 
about 400. The legend had a wide influence, and 
found credence in all sections of the Church, not- 
withstanding the doubts expressed regarding it in 
the Gelasian Decree ; a Greek recension of it—the 
Acts of Thaddzeus—contains in addition the story 
of the portrait of Jesus miraculously stamped on a 
napkin. See also art. ABGAR. et) 

The legendary letter of Christ was in widespread 
favour as a talisman to guard against dangers of 
all kinds. For this purpose it was placed at the 
city gate of Edessa and at the doors of private 
houses. Up to quite recent times copies of the 
letter were to be found framed in the houses of 
the peasantry in England (see Donehoo, Apocryphal 
and Legendary Life of Christ, 223). 

LITERATURE.—Lipsius, Die edessenische Abgarsage, 1880, Die 
apokr. Apostelgeschichten, ii. 2. 178 ff.; Zahn, FMorschwngen, 
i. 350ff., NT Kan. i. 369 ff.; Tixéront, Les origines de Véglise 
d’Edesse, 1888; Harnack, Altchr. Litt. i. 533ff.; Kruger, 
Altchr. Litt. 228f.; Phillips, Doctrine of Addai the Apostle, 
1876 ; Stiilcken in Hennecke, NT’ Apokr. 76 ff., Handb. 153 ff. 


D. Gospel of Tatian.—The Gospel of Tatian, 
better known as the Diatessaron,* was a Harmony 
of the four Gospels, in all likelihood written origin- 
ally in Syriac for the use of the Church at Edessa. 
The author of the Harmony was a disciple of Justin 
Martyr in Rome; but, being condemned for hereti- 
cal views, he returned to his native land in the 
valley of the Euphrates about the year 172. Be- 
tween that date and the close of the 2nd cent. 
his ‘patchwork Gospel’ was written, in which, 
using the chronological scheme of the Fourth 


Hennecke, NZ’ Apokr. 74 ff., 


* Diatessaron (d:% recrépwv) is variously interpreted. The ex- 

ression is generally regarded as signifying a compilation in 
which only the four Gospels were used ; but as the word was in 
use as a musical terminus technicus to denote a harmony, Tatian 
might have employed it as a description of his work, no matter 
how many Gospels he had drawn upon (Hamlyn Hill, Larliest 
Life, 21; Jiilicher, Hinleitung, 391t.). 
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Gospel, he wove into a connected narrative the four 
different accounts of our Lord’s life. It is doubtful 
whether, before the appearance of the Diatessaron, 
the four Gospels circulated separately in the Syrian 
Church ; but however that may be, it was clearly 
Tatian’s intention to provide a Gospel for popular 
use which should obviate the disadvantages of 
having the narrative of Christ’s life in different 
forms.* The evidence goes to show that the Dia- 
tessaron was in general use in the Syrian Church 
up to the beginning of the 5th cent. In the Teach- 
ing of Addai (c. 400) we read that ‘a large multi- 
tude of people assembled day by day and came to 
the prayer of the service, and to the reading of the 
Old and New Testament, of the Diatessaron,’ ete. 
(Phillips, Addai the Apostle, 34). In the middle of 
the 4th cent. Ephraem used the Diatessaron as the 
basis of his famous commentary on the Gospels. 
But from the 5th cent. onwards Tatian’s Gospel 
was displaced from publie worship by the new 
translation of the separate Gonpels made under 
Rabbala,—the Peshitta, the Syriac Vulgate,— 
although, largely owing to the commentary of 
Ephraem, it continued to be read and to exert an 
intluence for many centuries later. 

Neither the Diatessaron nor the commentary of 
Ephraem has been preserved to us in the original 
Syriac. There are, however, Latin and Arabic 
versions of the Diatessaron, and two distinct 
Armenian versions of Ephraem’s commentary. 
For the reconstruction of the text of the Diates- 
saron, Ephraem’s commentary is of the highest 
value, and the work has been brilliantly executed 
by Zahn (Forschungen, i.). Unfortunately, while 
the Latin and Arabic versions keep Tatian’s ar- 
rangement of the narrative, they are of no value 
for the restoration of the text. The Latin Har- 
mony (Codex Fuldensis), which belongs to about 
the fosntie of the 6th cent., gives throughout 
the text of the Vulgate; while the Arabic version, 
which was originally made in the 11th cent., is 
evidently a translation from a text of the Dia- 
tessaron which had been accommodated -to the 
Peshitta. In the 9th cent. an epic poem entitled 
Héliand was written, based on a translation of the 
Codex Fuldensis. It became widely known, and 
to it our Anglo-Saxon forefathers were largely 
indebted for their knowledge of the life of Christ 
(Hamlyn Hill, op. cit. 20, 38). 

In accordance with Tatian’s peculiar views, the 
Diatessaron reveals a slight Encratite tendency. 
According to Theodoret (Her. Fab, i. 20), it omitted 
the genealogies of Christ and everything dealing 
with Christ’s birth (‘all things that show our Lord to 
have been born of the seed of David according to the 
flesh’). The Birth-narratives of Luke and Matthew 
are, however, found in the Arabic and Latin re- 
censions, as well as in Ephraem’s commentary. 

LireraturE.—Zahn, Forschungen, i. ii. iv. vii.; Ciasca, Tatiant 
Evangeliorum Harmonie, Arabice ; Harnack, Altchr. Litt. i. 
485 ff., Chron. i. 284 ff.; 7'U 1. i. 196 ff., art. in Encye, Brit.9 ; 
Burkitt, S. Ephraim’s Quotations from the Gospel (cf. also his 
Evangelion da-Mepharreshe) ; Rendel Harris, The Diatessaron of 
Tatian; Hamlyn Hill, Earliest Life of Christ; Hemphill, The 
Diatessaron, etc.; Stenning in Hastings’ DB, Ext. Vol. 451 ff. 

A. F, FINDLAY. 

GOVERNOR. —The word ‘ governor’ (7yeuav, Lat. 
praeses, dux) is a comprehensive term, being the 
only Greek word which includes every class_of 
provincial governor under the Roman empire. 

he following officials, for instance, are included 
under this title :—(1) Governors of Senatorial Pro- 
vinces, namely, pro consulibus who are ex-consuls, 
and pro consulibus who are ex-pretors. The 
former class ruled the governmental spheres of 


*To distinguish it from the fourfold form of the Gospel 
(Evangelion da-Mepharreshe, ‘the Gospel of the Separated’), 
the Diatessaron received the name of Hvangelion da-Mehallete, 


‘the Gospel of the Mixed’). 
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duty, Asia and Africa; the latter all other pro- 
vinces which by the arrangement between Augustus 
and the Senate in 27 B.C. were put under the 
authority of that body, such as Sicily, Macedonia, 
Achaia. (2) Governors of Imperial Provinces, 
namely, legati Augusti pro praetoribus who are ex- 
consuls; legati Augusti pro practoribus who are 
ex-praetors ; procuratores ; praefectt Aegyptt, ete. 
Examples of Imperial provinces are Syria, the 
Gauls (except Narbonensis), Judza, and Egypt. 
These governors were all accountable to the 
Emperor, being put in charge of his provinces, but 
were by no means of equal rank. The /egati were 
always members of the Senate, but the others 
were of the lower rank of equwites. It was to this 
class that Pilate belonged (Mt 27. 28; see under 
PRocURATOR, PILATE). Every senator, being a 
member of the same class as the Emperor himself, 
was a possible rival to him ; those of inferior rank 
were practically in the position of his servants. 

Governors of provinces had certain powers of 
jurisdiction delegated to them, which it is now 
iunpossible accurately to define. These were em- 
bodied in mandata given to them before setting 
out. They were also, of course, influenced by the 
traditions of the province to which they were 
gomg. They administered the law with a com- 
petence and a justice which have never been 
surpassed. As the provinces had an appeal from 
their decisions to the Senate in the case of 
Senatorial provinces, and to the Emperor in the 
ease of Imperial, it was dangerous for a governor 
to go against the strongly expressed wish of the 
subjects of Rome. A procurator, for example, 
could be cast aside by the Emperor and ruined for 
life, without the slightest chance of redress. 

Governors were commonly changed annually. 
The emperor Tiberius, however, retained many 
governors for a number of years in one position, 
and he also instituted the custom of payment of 
definite salaries to such, thus doing away with the 
necessity for plunder in order to recoup themselves. 
The Roman system was sufficiently elastic to 
permit the appointment of officers for special 
service and the suspension of the regular order 
of things. It was probably under an arrangement 
of this kind that P. Sulpicius Quirinius was 
“governor of Syria’ (Lk 2?) in A.D. 6-9 (Ramsay, 
Was Christ Born at Bethlehem ? ch. xi.), in order to 
carry On a campaign against the Homonadenses, 
and leave the ordinary governor free for civil 
duties. See art. BIRTH OF CHRIST. 

In Mt 108, Mk 13%, and Lk 21” ‘kings’ are 
coupled with ‘governors.’ The reference here is 
to ‘client-kings’ of the Roman empire (such as 
Herod) as well as the ordinary governors. The 
territory ruled by such kings was part of the 
imperium Romanum in the fullest sense of that 
term. In other words, the Romans had suzerainty 
over these kingdoms; but they left them under 
the rule of their kings until they were sufliciently 
civilized to become ordinary’ provinces under 
ordinary governors. Then they were taken over. 
In Lk 21” the ‘kings’ are mentioned before the 

governors.’ If this change is not accidental, it 
would appear that St. Luke wished BaciAe?s to be 
understood in the sense of ‘emperors,’ a sense 
quite in accordance with the Greek. The plural 
need be no difficulty, as it was the common practice 
for emperors to have their successors invested with 
the imperatorial powers, while they themselves 
were still alive and active. 

LirERaterE. —H. F. Pelham, Outlines of Roman History 
bk. v. ch. iii.; J. B. Bury, A History of the Roman Empire, 
ch. vi.; A. H. J. Greenidge, Roman Public Life, ch. xi.; for 
the ny ioe of an administrative career, see R. Cagnat, 


Cours d’Epigraphie Latine’ (1898, with Supplement 1904 
pp. 86-155 ; Schurer, HJP 1. ii, 43-48. : 
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GRACE (xdpis).—The Gr. xdpes, with which 
‘erace’ in Eng. fully corresponds, is one of those 
words (cf. dyardw, aydmn, ‘ love’) which have been 
raised to a higher power and filled with a pro- 
founder content by the revelation of Jesus Christ. 
In accordance with its derivation from xalpw, 1t 
originally signified in classical Gr. something that 
gives joy or delight, hence charm or winsomeness. 
From this it came to be used in a subjective sense 
of a courteous, kindly, or, as we say, a “ gracious 
disposition ; and so became equivalent to goodwill 
or favour. From the sense of favour as an atti- 
tude of will and feeling, the transition was natural 
to ‘a favour,’ a concrete token of kindness and 
goodwill. Finally, as grace implies not only a 
giver but a receiver, it was employed to denote 
the gratitude felt by the latter for the favour be- 
stowed, and the thanks by which gratitude is ex- 
pressed (cf. the Eng. phrase ‘grace before meat’). 
In nearly all these senses the word is found both 
in the LXX and the NT. But, while the LXX 
does not carry us beyond the point reached in the 
classical authors, when we pass to the NT the old 
iheanings of xd4pis are wonderfully enlarged, until, 
as Cremer says (Lez. s.v.), ‘it has become quite a 
different word in NT Greek, so that we may say 
it depended upon Christianity to realize its full 
meaning and to elevate it to its rightful sphere. 

1. Grace in the Gospels.—In AV of the Gospels, 
‘orace’ occurs only 4 times, once In ke (2) and 
thrice in Jn. (11* 1-17), When we turn to the RV, 
however, and include the marginal readings, we 
find the word in 4 other Lukan passages. Thrice 
it is used as a marginal alternative for ‘ favour’ or 
‘favoured ’ (Lk 1”8- %° 257), while in one important 
passage (4”) ‘words of grace’ is substituted for 
‘ oracious words.’ In every case, both in Lk. and 
Jn., the corresponding Gr. word is xdpts, with the 
exception of Lk 1° where the derivative vb. xapiréw 
is used. Besides these passages in which either in 
AV or RV it is rendered ‘grace,’ xapis occurs 4 
times in Lk. (6%: *3- $4 17°) in the sense of ‘ thanks.’ 

(1) We observe that grace is not a word or idea 
that is used by the Synoptists generally, St. Luke 
being the only one who employs it. It is also 
worthy of notice that the term is not one which 
the Evangelist ever attributes to Jesus Himself. 
It is true that he represents Jesus as using xdpis 4 
times, but only in the ordinary colloquial sense of 
thanks. Thus, although xdpis or ‘ grace’ was to 
undergo something like a transfiguration through 
the influence of Christianity, and indeed was to 
become not only a specifically Christian word, but 
a word of which we might say that it shines like a 
jewel on the brow of Christ Himself, whose life 
and death and teaching gave birth to the ideas 
which it has come to express, it is not a term 
which we find in any of our Lord’s recorded utter- 
ances. ; 
In 4 out of the 5 Lukan passages in which 
grace’ occurs, it has the ordinary sense of 
‘favour.’ Twice the Virgin Mary is declared 
to have been the object of the Divine favour (Lk 
1°8- 8), Of Jesus it is said in one passage that the 
grace (or favour) of God was upon Him (2%), and in 
another that He advanced in favour (or grace) 
with both God and men (2%). The remaining 
passage (4) is the only Synoptic one which may 
possibly carry us on to the peculiar Christian sig- 
nificance of the word. When Jesus preached His 
first sermon in the synagogue at Nazareth, His 
fellow-townsmen are said to have wondered émi 
Tots Noyous THs XAapiros. AV renders ‘at the gracious 
words’; RV, more literally, ‘at the words of 
grace.’ But what does the expression mean ? 
Does it point merely, as has commonly been sup- 
posed, to our Lord’s winsomeness and charm as a 
speaker, His grace of manner, His possession of 
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one of the most etlective of the gifts of an orator ? 
Or is xdpiros to be taken not as a Hebraistic gen. 
of quality, but as an objective gen., so that ‘words 


of grace =‘ words about grace’? It is not impos- 
sible that by this phrase, which is thus capable of a 
double interpretation, St. Luke intended to convey 
a twofold meaning, and to let his readers under- 
stand that the words of Christ, as Dr. Bruce puts 
1t, were ‘ words of grace about grace’ (Hap. Gr. 
Test. in loc... In any case, however, it seems pro- 
bable that the objective meaning was the one 
immediately before the Evangelist’s mind. The 
fact that genitives of quality are frequent in writ- 
ings influenced by Heb., and that parallels to the 
use of xdps to denote the quality of charm in a 
speaker can be adduced not only from the LXX 
(Ee 10”, Ps 448, Sir 211%), but from the classical 
authors (Hom. Od. viii. 175; Dem. Orat. li. 9), 
weighs little in comparison with the analogies 
offered by the usage of St. Luke himself in Acts. 
It is admitted that Ndyos rijs ydpiros airod (Ac 148 
20°") means the message of salvation, and that 7d 
evaryyeAov THis Xaptros Tov Beod (20) means the gospel 
of the grace of God in the full Pauline and Chris- 
tian sense of the expression. Moreover, the text 
from which our Lord preached His Nazareth ser- 
mon (Lk 43 1% ef. Is 61+?) lends itself most 
readily to this larger interpretation, and so do 
the opening words of the sermon itself, ‘ This 
day hath this Scripture been fulfilled in your ears’ 
(v.24). Noteworthy, too, in this connexion is the 
fact that in quoting the glowing words of the 
Evangelical prophet regarding ‘the acceptable 
year of the Lord,’ Jesus made the utterance still 
more gracious by omitting any reference to a 
coming day of Divine vengeance (cf. v.19 with Is 
61*). But, above all, we must bear in mind that 
whether the Third Gospel was written or not by 
Luke the companion of St. Paul, it is matter of 
common consent that strong Pauline influences 
run through it, and that more than any other it 
gives prominence to those aspects of our Lord’s 
life and teaching which present His gospel as a 
message of Divine grace. This is the Gospel of 
the publican (181° 197%), of the ‘ woman which 
was in the city, a sinner’ (7**-), of the malefactor 
forgiven even as he hung upon his cross (23%). 
Above all, it is the gospel of the great ‘ Parables 
of Grace’—the Lost Coin, the Lost Sheep, the 
Prodigal Son (15). It seems natural, therefore, 
to conclude that the Evangelist, on whom Christ’s 
grace to the sinful had made so deep an impres- 
sion, intended in this ‘frontispiece’ to his story of 
our Lord’s public ministry, when he described the 
listeners in the synagogue as wondering at ‘the 
words of grace which proceeded out of his mouth,’ 
to set Jesus before us not merely as a winning 
speaker, but as the anointed herald of the grace of 
God. See also art. GRACIOUSNESS. ; 
(2) When we come to the Fourth Gospel, we find 
that in the Prologue the word ‘grace,’ no doubt 
through the Pauline teaching and its consequences, 
has blossomed fully into those greater meanings 
with which the Church had become familiar.* In 
114 the author describes the Incarnate Logos as 
‘full of grace and truth’ in His revelation of the 
Father’s glory. The phrase recalls the frequent 
OT combination of ‘merey and truth’ (npx1 799, 
LXX @rcos xal d\jGe) as a summary description of 
a 


* Itis worthy of reynark that while in the Prologue z«sis appears 
as a fundamental note of the revelation of Jesus Christ, the 
word is not used elsewhere in the work. In the rest of his 

1, as in his Epistles, the author prefers the idea of love 
(316 131, 1 Jn 316 and constantly). Like the Synoptists, he never 
once puts yzps into the mouth of Jesus, not even in a passage 
like 7io-a3 (cf. 510-18), where Jesus is speaking of His relation to 
the law of Moses. Does this not go to support the essential 
historicity of Christ’s teaching as reported in the Fourth 
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Jehovah’s character (Ex 348, Ps 25! 851° 894 ete.). 
But the grace of Christ in the NT is something 
more than the merey of God in the OT. It is 
remarkable that in the LXX ydpis is not considered 
a rich enough word to render the Heb. 197. There 
xXdpis signifies the Divine kindness or favour (corre- 
sponding to Heb. jn, ef. Gn 18° and passim), but is 
not used of those energies which belong properly 
to the sphere of redemption. For the 197 or mercy 
of God the word é\eos is employed ; so that in the 
LXX é\eos may be said to be a stronger and richer 
word than xdpcs. When we come to the NT, how- 
ever, the case is reversed. xdpis, as applied to the 
Christian conception of grace, has become a grander 
word than &eos ; for while é\eos denotes the Divine 
compassion in the presence of man’s pain and 
misery, xdpcs is used to express God’s attitude to 
man’s sin. It is more than a Divine attribute, 
although it is that. It is the sum of those Divine 
forces from which our salvation flows. 

In yv.'* the Evangelist says that out of Christ’s 
fulness we all received, ‘and grace for grace’ (ydpw 
dyti xdpiros). In its general use, as we have seen, 
xdpis passes from a disposition of goodwill to be 
applied to the blessings which goodwill bestows. 
Here the reference is to the blessings of the Chris- 
tian salvation. Christ’s fulness is inexhaustible, 
and His grace is constantly bestowing itself upon 
His followers. But ‘grace for grace’ does not 
mean merely ‘ grace upon grace ’—one grace added 
to another. the force of the dyri is not to be 
neglected. In the next verse the author is going 
to contrast the NT system of grace with the legal 
system of the OT. And here, by.a bold use of 
language, he applies to the economy of grace the 
very formula of the opposite dispensation, so as 
the better to bring out its ‘complete gratuitous- 
ness’ (Godet, Com. on Jn. in loc.). Under the 
Law, with its system of exchanges, a blessing was 
received as the reward of (dy7t) merit, but under 
the gospel it is Christ’s free grace itself, received 
and appropriated, which becomes our title to fresh 
and larger bestowals. 

‘For the law was given by Moses,’ adds the 
Evangelist ; ‘grace and truth came by Jesus 
Christ’ (v.17). Here we have the justification of 
what we said above as to the ydpis kai adndea of 
the NT being much more than the édeos’ cal dA7jGera 
of the OT. The Divine mercy (é\eos) was an 
essential part of the OT revelation. It, was on 
Sinai itself, and in connexion with the giving of 
the tables of the Law, that God revealed Himself 
to Moses as ‘a God full of compassion and gracious, 
slow to anger, and plenteous in mercy and truth’ 
(Ex 34°). But in comparison with the glory of 
the Christian revelation, the revelation to Moses 
was legal and hard. It lacked that element of 
spontaneous favour towards the sinful, and apart 
from every thought of merit gained by obedience, 
which belongs to the very essence of grace as we 
know it in Jesus Christ. : f 

2. The grace of Christ in the Pauline Epistles. 
—In discussing the meaning of grace in the Third 
and Fourth Gospels, we have been obliged to 
anticipate in part what has now to be said about 
the Pauline teaching. For there can be no doubt 
that in the minds of both Evangelists that teach- 
ing was subsumed. It was the use which St. Paul 
had made of the word that determined its signifi- 
cance for Christianity ever afterwards. 

(1) And first we notice that when the Apostle 
speaks of grace, he is invariably thinking of Jesus 
Christ in connexion with it. Most frequently it is 
the grace of God that he names; for God. the 
Father is always recognized as the primal fountain 
of all the blessings of the Christian salvation, and 
no greater misrepresentation can be made of St. 
Paul’s gospel than to describe him as bringing the 
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grace that is in Christ into some kind of opposition 
to the justice that is in God. Sometimes again 
 xdapts stands alone ; for the Apostle treats it at 
times not merely as a Divine attribute, but as the 
‘ operative principle of the whole economy of re- 
demption. But as it is Christ who embodies this 
great principle in His own person, as it is in Him 
that the Father’s grace is revealed, and by Him 
that it is mediated to men; as, to use his own 
words, ‘the grace of God was given you in Christ 
Jesus’ (1 Co 14), and ‘ grace reigns through Jesus 
Christ our Lord’ (Ro 5), he does not hesitate to 
speak of it again and again, and especially in the 
benedictions with which he concludes his Epp., as 
‘the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ’ (Ro 16°’, 1 Co 
16”, 2 Co 134, Gal 6'8 ete.; ef. the opening saluta- 
tions, Ro 17, 1 Co 13, 2 Co 12, Gal 1? etc.). 

(2) When we ask how St. Paul arrived at this 
distinctive conception of the Christian gospel as an 
economy of grace, and of Jesus Christ as the dis- 
penser of grace, the answer undoubtedly is that he 
owed it to that revelation of the Lord Jesus Him- 
self near the gates of Damascus by which his whole 
life was suddenly transformed. As a Pharisee he 
had sought to earn salvation by his zeal for the 
Law. But everything he had done had proved 
ineffectual. The commandment which was unto 
life he found to be unto death (Ro 7"). Nay, in 
his endeavours to be exceedingly zealous according 
to the Law he had been led into the greatest sin 
of his career —his furious opposition to Jesus 
Christ, his savage persecution of the saints. Then 
came the great, astonishing act of spontaneous 
grace. Christ appeared in person to this bitter 
enemy, convincing him beyond the possibility of 
doubt that that Jesus whom he persecuted was no 
other than the Lord of glory, and at the same time 
addressing him in those tender and gracious and 
yet heart-shaking words of reproach and appeal by 
which Saul the persecutor was turned into the slave 
of Christ. From that day Christ was to Paul the 
Lord of grace no less than the Lord of glory. It 
was the grace of God in Christ, and that grace 
alone, which had called him and saved and made 
him what he was (Gal 1, 1 Co 15). And that 
same grace which had redeemed Paul at the first 
was with him all along. It guided him in the path 
of wisdom (1 Co 3). It enabled him to be more 
abundant in labours than all others (15!). It 
taught him how to behave himself in the world 
(2 Co 1). And when the messenger of Satan 
came to buffet him, and he thrice besought the 
Lord that this thing might depart, it was the Lord 
Himself who said to His servant, ‘My grace is 
sufficient for thee’ (127-9). 

(3) What did St. Paul understand by the grace 
of Christ, as he used that term in his fully de- 
veloped teaching? What distinctive contents did 
he put into this great Christian idea, which he 
knew in his own experience to be a great Christian 
fact? (a) We shall perhaps tind our best starting- 
point in a passage in which he sets a certain view 
of that grace before the Corinthians as one with 
which his teaching had made them familiar. He 
regards it as an act of astonishing self-sacrifice. 

For ye know,’ he writes, ‘the grace of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, that though he was rich, yet for your 
sakes he became poor, that ye through his poverty 
might become rich’ (2 Co 8°), How much was in- 
volved in this self-sacrifice he shows more fully in 
another Epistle, where he describes it as a self- 
emptying, on Christ’s part, of His Divine form, 
the assumption of a lowly human nature, and the 
rendering of a lifelong obedience even unto the 
death of the cross (Ph 2°"), It is in this quality 
of self-sacrifice most of all that the grace of Christ 
in the NT differs from the mercy of God as revealed 
in the earlier dispensation. Christ’s grace is not 


merely the compassion which a great and strong 
and blessed nature feels for one which is sinful and 
sorrowful and weak. It is the self-renouncing love 
which so yearns to save that it surrenders all the 
wealth that is its own, and welcomes all the poverty 
that is another’s. It is that love which finds its 
crowning symbol, as it found its absolute expres- 
sion, in the cross of our Lord Jesus Christ. ‘lam 
poor and needy,’ said a saint of the OT, ‘yet the 
Lord thinketh upon me’ (Ps 40"). ‘The Son of 
God,’ exclaims St. Paul, ‘ loved me, and gave him- 
self up for me’ (Gal 2°°). et : 

(b) The absolute freeness of Christ’s grace was 
another element in the Apostle’s conception. This 
brings us to his characteristic antithesis between 
grace and law. We noticed this antithesis already 
in the Prologue to the Fourth Gospel, but it was 
St. Paul who first formulated it when he wrote, 
‘Ye are not under law, but under grace’ (Ro 6"). 
Formerly the Divine blessings were secured by 
obedience to the Law. Righteousness was the 
fruit of works, and rewards were reckoned not as 
of grace, but as of debt (Ro 4%). But now we are 
‘justified freely (dwpedv) by his grace through the 
redemption that is in Christ Jesus’ (Ro 3%). The 
grace that saves us has nothing to do with works 
(Ro 115); it is the ‘free gift’ of God by ‘the one 
man, Jesus Christ’ (Ro 5”, cf. Eph 2°). : 

(c) Again, Christ’s grace, in St. Paul’s view of it, 
was marked by its sin-conquering power. Besides 
the great antithesis between grace with its free 
gifts on the one hand, and the Law with its works 
and debts on the other, we have in the Apostle’s 
teaching a further antithesis between grace and 
sin. This antithesis follows of necessity from the 
former one, for it is the fact of the Law that leads 
to the imputation of sin (Ro 5%), and it is the 
coming in of the Law that causes trespasses to 
abound (v.”). But that same grace of Christ which 
rises superior to the Law shows its power to master 
the sin which is the transgression of the Law. 
‘Where sin abounded, grace did abound more 
exceedingly’ (ib.). And this superabundance of 
grace over sin is manifested in two distinct ways: 
(a) It removes the guilt of sin and the dread conse- 
quences which flow from guiltiness. This it does 
by not only forgiving the sinner (Eph 1’), but jus- 
tifying him freely (Ro 3%), bestowing upon him the 
gift of righteousness (Gal 2), and giving him the 
assurance that as sin reigned unto death, even so 
shall grace reign through righteousness unto eternal 
life (Ro 5”). (8) It breaks the dominion of sin over 
the sinner’s heart. The antinomian indeed may say, 
‘Let us continue in sin, that grace may abound.’ 
But St. Paul’s answer is, ‘God forbid !” (Ro 6%, ef. 
v.1). The free gift bestowed by the grace of the 
One Man (5!) carries within it an ‘abundance of 
grace’ (v.17). And among the things included in 
this abundance of grace are a death to sin anda 
life unto God (67), The fact that we are not 
under the Law, but under grace, implies that sin’s 
tyranny over us is broken (v.14), and that we have 
been set free from it (v.18) for a life of righteousness 
and holiness in the service of God (vy.!* 2). 

(d) Finally, we may say that in the Pauline 
teaching the grace of Christ, the ‘riches of his 
grace’ as we have it in Eph. (17), stood for the 
sum-total of all Christian blessings. There is an 
abundance and superabundance in grace (Ro 517: 2, 
2 Co 4"), which makes it a stream of endless bene- 
faction flowing from an inexhaustible fountain. 
Christ’s riches are unsearchable (Eph 38), but all 
that Christ is His grace is, for grace is the most 
essential quality of His being, while He Himself 
is the very incarnation of everything we mean by 
grace. We are called by grace (Gal 1°), and jus- 
tified by grace (Ro 3%), and sanctified by grace 
(64). Through grace also we obtain eternal com 
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fort and good hope (2 Th 2"), and strength (2 Ti 
2"), and liberality (2 Co 8!), and happy songs (Col 
3°). And so it was the great Apostle’s custom, 
when he would gather up into a single word all his 
wishes and hopes and prayers for the Churches, to 
say, ‘The grace of our Lord Jesus Christ be with 
you all’ (2 Th 38, Ro 16*; ef. 1 Co 16% ete.).* 

3. The grace of Christ in the rest of the NT.— 
The material here is very much scantier than in 
the Pauline writings, but it is quite sufficient to 
show how deeply the great Pauline word had lodged 
itself in the general Christian mind. It is true 
that we do not find grace defined as to its nature 
by those antitheses of law and works and sin which 
give the Pauline conception its peculiar colouring, 
but the word is still used to express the Divine 
favour as revealed in Christ, and those saving 
blessings of which He is the Mediator. The chief 
relevant passages in Acts have been referred to 
already in connexion with the usage of the Third 
Evangelist. In 1 Peter we find the grace of salva- 
tion made to depend on the revelation of Jesus 
Christ, and associated in particular with the 
Saviour’s sufferings and the glories that followed 
them (1°13), The author of 2 Peter exhorts his 
readers to ‘grow in the grace and knowledge of 
our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ’ (3!8). In 
Hebrews the fact that Jesus is our great High 
Priest is urged as the reason why we should draw 
near with boldness unto the ‘throne of grace’ 
(41416) ; and the treading under foot of the Son of 
God is regarded as equivalent to doing despite to 
‘the Spirit of grace’ (10%). As in the Fourth 
Gospel apart from the Prologue, so in the other 
Johannine writings, love takes the place held by 
the idea of grace in the Pauline teaching. But 
the familiarity of the thought of Christ’s grace is 
shown by its appearance in the forms of salutation 
(2 Jn 3, Rev 1*°). And what could be more fitting 
than that the NT as a whole, of which grace is 
the distinctive watchword, and over every page of 
which we might inscribe the words ‘ Grace reigns,’ 
should conclude, in the last sentence of the Apoca- 
lypse, with the benediction, ‘The grace of the 
Lord Jesus be with the saints’ (Rev 221)? 


LITERATURE.—The Lezz. of Liddell and Scott, Grimm-Thayer, 
and Cremer, s.v. xapis ; Hastings’ DB, art. ‘Grace’; PRE3, 
art. ‘Gnade’; Weiss, Bibl. Theol. of NT, Index, s.v., but esp. 
j. 385 ff.; Dieckmann, Die christliche Lehre von der Gnade 
(Berlin, 1901); Wells, artt. on ‘Grace’ in HxzpT, viii. ix. [1897]; 
Bruce, Expos. Gr. Test. ad Lk 42, Galilean Gosp. ch. ii. ; Dale, 
Ephesians, ch. x. ; Expositor, 1. xii. [1880] p. 86 ff., v. ix. [1899] 
p. 161 ff. J. C. LAMBERT. 


GRACIOUSNESS. — The word ‘ graciousness’ 
does not occur in the EV of the Gospels. The 
adjective ‘gracious’ occurs only once (Lk 4”) in 
the AV and not at allinthe RV. The idea, how- 
ever, covered by the noun is of very frequent 
occurrence, and may truly be said to be one of the 
leading characteristics of Jesus Himself, and of 
the gospel He came to proclaim. , 

14. The passage Lk 4” is rendered in the AV, 
«And all bare him witness, and wondered at the 
gracious words which proceeded out of his mouth.’ 
The RV keeps more closely to the form of the Gr. 
expression, and renders ‘wondered at the words of 
grace.’ In so doing it departs from the general 

ractice of the older English versions, which from 
Iindale onwards adopted the form of the AV. 


Wyclif and the Rhemish version aed ae the ren- 


dering of the RV, following in all probabilit 
the example of the Vulg. in verbis gratiw which 


* Besides the use of the word ‘grace’ in the Pauline Epp. to 
designate the spontaneous favour of God to sinners as revealed 
and mediated by Jesus Christ, it is employed in various deriva- 
tive senses, such as (Ro 52) the state of grace (status gratia), a 
particular gift of grace (Eph 47), the special grace required for 
the Apostolic office (Gal 28-9, Eph 32.7), The discussicu of these, 
however, lies somewhat beyond the scope of this Dietionary. 
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they rendered literally. The best modern version 
(Weymouth’s) paraphrases and expands the ex- 
ression thus, ‘wondering at the sweet words of 
<indness which fell from his lips’; while Weiz- 
siicker’s admirable German version translates 
simply die lieblichen Worte. The best rendering, 
where the phrase is thus understood, is probably 
that of Plummer, ‘ winning words.’ The words of 
the original, ém? rots Nbyous THs xdpiros, Suggest such 
a rendering, since the original meaning of ydus, as 
it is found in Gr. literature, is that of ‘comeliness’ 
or ‘winsomeness’ (see the Lewicons for examples). 
But general, popular, and attractive as such an 
interpretation is, another is probably the correct 
one. See preceding article. , 

2. The Gr. word xdpis occurs on several other 
occasions in the Gospels, and is variously rendered 
in the English versions. In order to gain a clearer 
idea of its meaning, it is necessary to examine 
these. Of the youthful John we read in Lk 2% ‘the 
grace of God was upon him,’ and of the child Jesus 
(2°) that He ‘advanced in favour (RVm ‘ grace’) 
with God and men.’ Weymouth uses ‘favour’ in 
both passages. On three occasions, in Lk 632 83: 34, 
we have the expression, ‘What thank have ye?’ 
representing the Gr. rola tuiv ydpis éorty ; and the 
same sense of the word is found in Lk 17%. The 
only other passage in the Gospels where the word 
occurs is in the prologue to the Fourth Gospel, 
where it is found three times (Jn 1/4: 16 17), and is 
rendered in each case ‘grace.’ See GRACE. 

3. There remains for us to see how the quality 
of ‘graciousness’ is manifested in Jesus during 
His earthly ministry. Many who take the word 
‘gracious’ of Lk 4” in the narrower sense noted 
above, look only for the ‘graciousness’ of our 
Lord to be eorealed in His manner of dealing with 
men, in His outward conduct and speech. This 
view is, of course, true. His readiness to take 
part in all the festivities and social functions of 
everyday life marked Him off clearly to His con- 
temporaries from the ascetic attitude of John the 
Baptist. His playful, gentle winsomeness that 
won the children to His knee was a scandal to His 
disciples. His Pe attitude towards the 

is generous help, His 
readiness of sympathy, emboldened leprous, blind, 
and ashamed humanity to dare the publicity it 
shrank from, or the menace and rebuke of the 
crowd, to cast itself at His feet, and throw itself 
upon His gracious consideration. This same char- 
acteristic is revealed in His intimate association 
with the household at Bethany, and His special 
affection for John and Lazarus, as well as in such 
exquisitely human touches as His longing look of 
love given to the young questioner (Mk 101). 

‘Men could approach near to Him, could eat and drink with 
Him, couid listen to His talk, and ask Him questions, and _they 
found Him not accessible only, but warm-hearted, and not 
occupied so much with His own plans that He could not attend 
to a case of distress or mental perplexity’ (Hece Homo, ch. 5). 


This peculiar graciousness was displayed in such 
acts as washing the feet of His disciples, and in 
His patient tolerance of the scepticism of Thomas. 

But when we go deeper than form of speech or 
nature of deed, we find this quality still more 
clearly manifested. If ‘graciousness’ is to bear 
the richer meaning we have seen it may carry, 
then its significance in the words and works of 
Jesus is all the greater. His parables (e.g. the 
Lost Sheep, the Prodigal Son, the Good Samaritan), 
how full they are of this peculiar quality of the 
Divine revelation! His conduct to sinful men 
and women, how sharply did it contrast with the 
attitude of His contemporaries (Lk 7°, Mk 
10%: 45)! His prayer for His enemies shows with 
wonderful wendoeks how this spirit did not desert 
Him at the moment of greatest trial, how inherent 
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it was, therefore, in His very nature (Lk 2322), In 
His thought the gracious method of His treatment 
of men was to become a general standard of con- 
duct (Jn 13%), and would even constitute the basis 
of final judgment (Mt 25%). It should not be 
overlooked that, while St. Luke is the Evangelist 
who most frequently and clearly reveals this char- 
acteristic of Jesus, and dwells most distinctly upon 
it, each of the others supplies sufficient evidence to 
prove that St. Luke’s picture is no imaginary one, 
nor even his emphasis exaggerated. See GRACE. 


LITERATURE.—The various Commentaries on the passages 
cited, in particular on Lk 422: Plummer, B. and J. Weiss (8th 
ed.), and B. Weiss (9th ed.); Adeney, Introduction in Century 
Bible, pp. 6-13; The Lexicons of Grimm-Thayer and Cremer, 
s.v. xepis; Ross, The Teaching of Jesus, chs. 7, 8; Phillips 
Brooks, The Influence of Jesus, pp. 17-25; Wendt, The Teach- 
ing of Jesus (Eng. tr.), vol. i. pp. 148-151; Bruce, Galilean 
Gospel, 30 ff. ; artt. ‘Grace’ and ‘Gracious’ in Hastings’ DB. 


G. CURRIE MARTIN. 
GRAPES.—See WINE. 


GRASS.—In the OT there are several Heb. words 
which are translated ‘grass,’ but they are all very 
general terms; in the NT the only word so trans- 
lated is yépros. Strictly speaking, no plant should 
be called a grass unless it belongs to the botanical 
order Graminee, but this isa comparatively modern 
distinction. The Biblical writers do not, of course, 
employ the term with scientific precision. The 
modern Arab includes, under the common desig- 
nation hashish (grass), field-flowers such as ane- 
mones, poppies, and tulips. If, as is probable, it 
was in this wider sense that Christ and His con- 
temporaries used the word, it lends new point and 
charm to His appeal, ‘If God so clothe the grass 
of the field’ (Mt 6*°), and invests with fresh beauty 
the familiar words, ‘ All flesh is grass, and all the 
glory thereof as the flower of grass’ (1 P 14% RV; 
cf. Ja 12-1), 

The true grasses of Palestine are very numerous ; 
Dr. Post gives the figures for Palestine and Syria 
as 90 genera and 243 species (Hastings’ DB ii. 258). 
Pasture grasses vary greatly in quality and pro- 
fusion according to climate, soil, and elevation. 
Turf is rare. Grass is much used as fuel (Mt 6*), 
especially in districts where wood is scarce (see 
OVEN). HuGH DUNCAN. 


GRAYE.—See Tome. 


GRAYVE-CLOTHES.—The account in the Gospels 
of the circumstances attending the burial of our 
Lord illustrates fully the general practice of the 
time with regard to grave-clothes. The body of 
Jesus, doubtless after being bathed, after the 
manner of the Jews as well as of the Greeks (Ac 
9°", ef. Gospel of Peter, 6), was ‘wrapped’ (évervAccer, 
Mt 27°, Lk 235) or ‘swathed’ (ével\noev, Mk 15%) 
in the shroud of linen cloth (ciwdév) which Joseph 
of Arimatheea had procured on his way back to 
Golgotha, and itl is described as ‘fresh’ or 
‘unused’ (kadapa, Mt 27°), in accordance with the 
sacred use to which it was put (cf. Mk 112). Spices 
were next crumbled between the folds of the linen 
(wera Tov dpwudrwv, Jn 19%), and the whole was 
then bound together with strips of cloth (d@ovlos, 
Jn 19” ; ef. xeuplacs, Jn 1144), The face was covered 
with a separate face-cloth or ‘napkin’ (7d covddp.or, 
Jn 207). 

In later Judaism it was held that the resem- 
blance of the future to the present body was so 
close that men would rise in the same clothes in 
which they were buried, on the analogy of the 
grain of corn which comes up from the earth not 
naked, but clothed (cf. 1 Co 15%”), And accord- 
ingly the Rabbis were in the habit of giving care- 
ful directions as to their grave-clothes (Weber, 
Jud. Theol.? p. 370). This frequently led, however, 
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to such unnecessary expense in the way of luxurious 
wrappings, that by way of protest Rabbi Gamaliel 
left directions that he was to be buried in simple 
linen garments, while his grandson limited the 
number of grave-clothes to one dress (see Eders- 
heim, Sketches of Jewish Social Life, p. 168f.). At 
the present day, among Jews as well as Moham- 
medans, the corpse is attired in the ordinary holiday 
attire of life. 

LITERATURE.—See under art. BuRIAL, also art. ‘ Begrabnis bei 
den Hebriaern’ in Herzog, PRE, with the literature there cited. 

GEORGE MILLIGAN. 

GREATNESS. —1. The greatness of Christ. — 
Greatness is an attribute which more than once 
in the Scriptures is applied to Jesus Christ. It is 
used both relatively, in passages which suggest a 
comparison between His powers and those of such 
OT heroes as Jacob (Jn 41”), Jonah and Solomon 
(Mt 1241-42), and Abraham or the prophets (Jn 8%) ; 
and in an absolute sense, with reference to the 
esteem in which He was to be held in the eyes of 
Jehovah (Lk 1%). In the teaching of Jesus Him- 
self, however, greatness is less a status than a 
quality. In the few words in which He alludes to 
His own human greatness, He makes it to consist 
in capacity for service and for sacrifice (Mk 10* ||), 
and it is significant that in the Epistles also the 
attribute is ascribed to Him only where the idea 
of service and sacrifice is prominent in the con- 
text (He 4 10?! 13°). 

In one passage the greatness of the Son is com- 
pared with that of the Father (Jn 14%). This is 
admittedly a difficult saying. The important point 
to be borne in mind is that the statement must 
not be interpreted apart from the rest of Christ’s 
teaching concerning His relationship to the First 
Person in the Trinity. A careful study of His 
whole attitude seems to show that, whether He is 
here referring to such inferiority as is involved in 
His possessing the Divine essence by communica- 
tion or to that which belonged to His subordina- 
tion as being incarnate upon the earth, the words 
‘are perfectly consistent with the belief in the 
unity of the Divine nature, and therefore with the 
belief in the equality of the Godhead of the Son 
with the Godhead of the Father’ (Westeott, ad 
loc.; ef. Godet, ad loc.). 

2. The greatness of Christ’s followers.—Christ 

has less to say about His own greatness than 
about that of His followers. For there is a great- 
ness that belongs to His Kingdom, and this He 
covets for each one of them. So exalted is it that 
it surpasses the highest conception of greatness 
hitherto received (Mt 113=Lk 78). But this great- 
ness of the Kingdom differs essentially from that 
in which the world delights. The world has con- 
fused greatness itself with certain caricatures of it 
known as ‘fame’ and ‘power.’ The teaching of 
Jesus draws cleat lines of distinction. 
_ (a) Greatness is not fame. Men’s fame consists 
in what others say about them ; Christians’ great- 
ness consists in what they themselves are. Of the 
former consideration Christ bids His followers to 
be exultingly independent (Mt 5-22, note the 
strong word aya\\écde). Indeed, to share in their 
Lord’s greatness will involve not praise but. per- 
secution (Jn 15°). But upon the second considera- 
tion, that is to say, upon their character, their 
claim to greatness wholly depends. And the char- 
acter demanded includes, not the assertive quali- 
ties of notoriety, but the milder attributes of child- 
like humility (Mk 94, Mt 184, Lk 948), and obedi- 
ence to the Divine law (Mt 5!%—a passage which 
has an important bearing on the relationship of 
the new dispensation to the old). 

(6) Greatness is not power. This, it is true, is 
the current conception of it. In the world’s view, 
to be great is to be able to exact from others as 
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much as is possible of respect and service. The 
more servants a man has at his disposal, the wider 
the sphere in which he can command obedience, 
the greater he is held to be (Mk 10® |). Such was 
also the disciples’ conception. Two of them were 
ambitious of sitting the one on Christ’s right hand 
and the other on His left in His Kingdom ; the 
others were jealous, because they coveted these 
seats of authority for themselves (Mk 10% —Mt 
20°"), In striking contrast*with this view Jesus 
places His own pronouncement on greatness. 
According to His teaching as well as His example 
(see above), to be great is not to exact, but to give, 
as much service as possible. A man’s greatness is 
measured less by the service he commands than 
by the service he renders (Mk 10-5 |\). In a 
glorious paradox the highest in the Kingdom is he 
who assumes the lowest place (Mt 234, Jn 1314-16, 
and, for the supreme example, Ph 25-4), 

The practical importance of such teaching can 
scarcely be over-emphasized. Until the time of 
the Incarnation the position of a servant was the 
lowest of all; but when the Son of God appeared, 
He, in St. Paul’s words, ‘took the form of a 
servant’ (uop@hy dov’Aov, Ph 27), and from that day 
the whole status of honourable service, in what- 
ever capacity, has been consecrated and raised. 
The position it occupies is no longer menial ; it is 
the most exalted of all. The servant’s life, indeed, 
may be a life of greatness, inasmuch as Christ has 
placed the very essence of greatness no longer in 
power to command, but in willingness to minister. 
The very title which our Lord uses of Himself in 
appealing to His own example (Mk 10* ||), suggests 
that the nearer a man’s life approaches to the 
ideal: of humanity, the more completely will he 
realize his greatness in the service of others. 

The exact significance of the title ‘Son of Man’ (wh. see) has 
been much discussed. To the present writer the truest explana- 
tion appears to be that which makes it point to Christ as the 
ideal of humanity. That is to say, He was not only a man, but 
also the perfect representation of mankind. There was nothing 
in Him that is foreign to ideal human nature, nor anything lack- 
ing that belongs to it. He was, if we may so express it, the 
perfect specimen of what man was intended to be. It will be 


seen that, if this view is correct, the application of the title 
made above is justifiable. 


of Jesus must be included in 
our study. To His followers, as we have shown, 
greatness does not mean power in any earthly 
sense. And yet the very men who refuse to exert 
such power shall be possessed by a power superior 
to all earthly might—the power of the Father’s 
protection (Jn 10%? — according to the probable 
reading). H. BISSEKER. 


One more saying 


GRECIANS, GREEKS.—i. DISTINCTION OF THE 
Worps.—1. Greek.—The name “Edy, derived 
from a small tribe living in Thessaly, was ex- 
tended to include all of Greek race, whether 
natives of Greece or of the Greek islands or 
colonies. This is the use in classical Greek, and it 
also appears in the NT, e.g. Ac 18” (TR), ‘ All 
the Greeks took Sosthenes,’ etc. ; Ro 1" (the 
Greek division of mankind into Greeks and non- 
Greeks or Barbarians); perhaps also 1 Co 1”-% 
(Schleusner). This meaning was widened by the 
Jews to include all non-Jews who lived as the 
Greeks, using their language and manners. Where 
"EAAnves are opposed to Jews, the primary reference 
is to a difference of religious worship (Grimm). 

So in LXX of Is 9! where “EAA\qves appears for 
‘Philistines’; ef. also 2 Mac 4% and 6°. Thus 
the Jews divided mankind into Jews and Greeks, 
which corresponds to the division of Jews and 
Gentiles ; cf. Ac 14! 19”, Ro 116 2% 10 39 10%, 1 Co 
10%, Gal 3%, Col 34. In this sense Titus was a 
Greek (Gal 23), and also the father of Timothy (Ac 


16°). 


This use of the word was continued by the | its way even into Herod’s Temple. 
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Christian Fathers, such as Justin Martyr, Tatian, 
and Athanasius. 

2. Grecian. —‘“E\Anviory}s (from ‘EAAnvritw), AV 
‘Grecian,’ one who copies the customs and uses 
the language of the Greeks, received among the 
Jews the technical meaning of a Jew of the Dis- 
persion, born outside Palestine and living among 
the Gentiles. These remained faithful to Judaism, 
but spoke Hellenistic Greek, the vernacular of 
daily life in the Gentile world. In the NT ‘E)\Ay- 
vioTHs 18 Opposed to ‘HBpatos, a Palestinian Jew (see 
Trench, NT Synonyms); cf. Ac 6. See J. H. 
Moulton, Gram. of N.T. Greek, ch. i. 

ii. GREEK INFLUENCE IN PALESTINE.—4. His- 
torical. —The conquests of Alexander the Great 
(B.C. 331) opened the East to Greek settlers. 
Numbers of his veterans settled in Syria, and 
Greek colonists were welcomed by his succes- 
sors. Old towns (as Gaza, Askalon, Ashdod, and 
Samaria) were Hellenized, and new Greek towns 
(as Seythopolis, Pella, and Gerasa) were built. 
Alexander’s policy of Hellenizing his conquests 
was to a great extent successful, and a large sec- 
tion of the inhabitants of Palestine favoured Greek 
culture.. It appeared likely that Hellenism would 
slowly conquer Judaism, and that the zealous 
adherents of the Mosaic law would become a 
minority in the nation. Had this happened, the 
blending of Greek culture with Judaism might 
have taken place on Palestinian soil as it did in 
Alexandria. Judaism, however, was saved through 
the injudicious action of Antiochus Epiphanes, 
who ruled Syria B.c. 175-164. In B.c. 168, Anti- 
ochus endeavoured to thoroughly Hellenize Judea. 
He forbade the Jewish worship, and ordered sacri- 
fices to be offered to heathen deities in the cities of 
Judza. The penalty of disobedience was death 
(1 Mae 147). This led to the rebellion of the 
Maccabees. During the troubled years which 
followed, the Jewish national party regained much 
of their lost ground. Hellenism was discouraged, 
and even persecuted. Subsequently Jewish patriot- 
ism took the form of zealous observance of the 
Law, and there resulted the strongly marked divi- 
sion between Jew and Greek which we find in the 
Gospels. } 

2. Extent of Greek influence in Palestine in the 
time of Christ.—(1) Greek districts.—The districts 
of Palestine which in the time of Christ were 
chiefly Jewish were Judea, Galilee, and Pera 
(Jos. BJ iii. 3; Schiirer, HJP 11. i. 3ff.). Close to 
these were districts predominantly Greek. The 
towns of Philistia had heathen temples. The 
whole seaboard of the Mediterranean was Greek 
except Joppa and Jamnia. On the north, heathen 
territory was reached in Cesarea Philippi, where 
there was a celebrated temple to Pan. On the 
east we find the Greek league of Decapolis (G. A. 
Smith, HGHL p. 593). Even in central Palestine 
heathen temples existed at Samaria and Scytho- 
polis. In the Greek cities athletic contests took 
place, and the usual amusements of the theatre 
and gymnasium were provided. Thus within a 
few miles of the scenes of the Saviour’s ministry 
there were Gentile cities with temples, society, 
and culture, fully Greek. But although Jesus 
went into the country districts of the Gentile 
portions of Palestine, we have no record of His 
entering any Greek cities. For instance, we do 
not know that He ever entered Tiberias, although 
frequently in that neighbourhood. | at 

(2) Jewish districts.—Even in the Jewish districts 
of Palestine, Greek influence was distinctly felt. 
Foreign as the theatre and amphitheatre were to 
Jewish notions, they were built at Jerusalem by 
Herod the Great (Jos. Ant. Xv. viii. 1), and they 
also existed at Jericho. Greek architecture found 
Even in the 
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most Jewish localities there must have been a 
considerable number of Gentiles. Commerce and 
civilization bear witness to strong Greek influence. 
The Greek language must have been understood 
by many, although Aramaic was the usual tongue. 
This linguistic influence is evident in several ways: 
(a) the Greek words which are transliterated into 
Hebrew in the Mishna; (4) the three languages in 
which the inscription on the cross was written ; 
(c) the Greek names of some of the Apostles, as 
Philip and Andrew ; (d) the NT writers’ use of the 
colloquial Greek as found on papyri ; (¢) the quota- 
tions from the LXX in the NT. Hence Christ 
lived among a people which, although strongly 
Jewish, was greatly influenced by Gentile thought 
and civilization. (See Schiirer, HJP U. 1. § 22; 
Edersheim, Life and Times, i. 84-92). 

iii. CHRIST’S CONTACT WITH THE GREEKS.—In 
two cases only do we find it explicitly stated that 
Greeks came to the Saviour. These are: 

(1) The Syro-Phenician woman (Mk 7°°).—The 
Saviour was either on Gentile ground (note the 
strongly supported reading 6.4 Dvddvos, Mk 7°”) or 
very near it (so Edersheim). The woman was a 
native of the country, and is called a Greek, in the 
sense of not being a Jew, and she was a heathen. 
Legends of the woman’s life are to be found in 
Clem. Homilies, ii. 19. 

(2) The Greeks who asked to see Jesus (Jn 12°). — 
Some have considered that these Greeks were 
really Grecian Jews (properly “E\\qvcral) (so Cal- 
vin, Ewald, and others). But there seems no 
reason for thinking that the word ‘Greek’ is not 
used here, as commonly, as equivalent to ‘Gentile.’ 
Evidently they were also proselytes (Jn 12° ‘to 
worship ’). 

There are other cases in which Christ apparently 
came in contact with ‘Greeks,’ but without the 
term being used—(a) The healing of the demoniac 
(Mt 878-84) Mk 512 Lk 87-39), Notwithstanding 
the uncertainty in the name of the place, it was 
evidently on the eastern shore of the Sea of Galilee, 
where the inhabitants were mainly Gentile (note 
Decapolis, Mk 5”). The keeping ata large a herd 
of swine betokens the presence of a Gentile popula- 
tion. (6) The centurion whose servant was healed 
(Mt 8>!8, Lk 71°), That the centurion was not a 
Jew appears from Lk 7°. (c) The healing of one 
deaf and dumb (Mk 71-7). This was in the Greek 
region of Decapolis. 

lv, CHRIST AND THE GRECIANS.—The Disper- 
sion of the Jews had compulsory and voluntary 
causes. Large numbers of Israelites had been 
carried away captive by the Assyrians and Baby- 
lonians ; and Pompey had taken many Jewish cap- 
tives to Rome. Buta much larger dispersion was 
due to voluntary emigration. From the time of 
Alexander the Great, Jewish colonies were gradu- 
ally formed in the great commercial centres. Thus 
large numbers of Jews were to be found in Alex- 
andria, in Antioch, in all the important cities on 
the Mediterranean, and even in Bitliynia and 
Pontus. These Grecian Jews were active repre- 
sentatives of Judaism among the Gentiles, and 
won large numbers of proselytes from heathenism. 
_ The word ‘Grecian’ (‘EAAnrior}s) does not occur 
in the Gospels, although, owing to the attendance 
of non-Palestinian Jews at the feasts and the 
residence of many in Palestine, our Saviour must 
often have met with Grecians. One reference only 
occurs, Jn 7, The Jews wondered whether Christ 
would go to ‘the dispersed among the Gentiles’ 
(7 diacmopa rdv ‘ENMjvwv), and, from working among 
these Hellenistic Jews, proceed to teach even the 
Greeks ("EXnves). In this surmise they really 
anticipated the way in which Christianity found 
in the Grecian Jews a bridge by which it passed 
to the conquest of the Gentile world. 
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For the Greek language see LANGUAGE OF 
CHRIST. 


LireraturE.—Grimm-Thayer, s.vv.; Schtirer, HJP, Index, 
s.vv. ‘Greek influences,’ ‘Hellenism’; Edersheim, Life and 
Times, i. 17-30, 84-92; artt. ‘Grecians,’ ‘Greece,’ in vol. ii. of 
Hastings’ DB, and ‘ Diaspora’ in Ext. Vol. ; art. ‘Hellenism’ in 
Encyc. Biblica ; M‘Fadyen, art. ‘ Hellenism’ in AJTh x. 30. 

F. E. ROBINSON. 

GREETINGS.—‘ To greet’ and ‘to salute’ stand 
in NT for the same Gr. verb, dordfecbac: AV 
renders indifferently ‘greet’ and ‘salute’; RV 
almost uniformly ‘salute.’ The exceptions are Ac 
201 AV ‘embraced,’ RV ‘took leave of’; Ac 21° 
AV ‘took leave of,’ RV ‘bade farewell’; He 113% 
AV ‘embraced,’ RV ‘greeted.’ xalpew is used for 
‘greeting,’ and in imper. in the sense of ‘hail’ 
or ‘farewell’; i.e. xalpew is the greeting, while 
dordvecda is general, circumstances determining in 
each case what the greeting is. Thus in Mk 1518 
Aptavro acmdferOa atrov Xaipe, ‘they began to salute 
him, Hail.’ 

The Oriental has always attached great import- 
ance to the formal courtesies of life. However easy 
in demeanour and free in conversation he may be, 
the laws regulating social customs, sanctioned onl 
by immemorial usage, are punctiliously observed. 
Any breach of these is regarded as a grave offence. 
His honour (sharaf), in all matters of ceremony, is 
very delicate and brittle, but strangely tough in 
things of greater moment. He will bear lightly 
am exposure that would cover us with perpetual 
shame ; treat him with less formal respect than he 
desires, and he will fall into a paroxysm of rage 
over his ‘ broken honour.’ 

Greetings vary with the rank of parties, from 
the abject prostration of the subject before his 
sovereign, to the familiar kiss of friendly equals. 
One of humbler station salutes in silence, showing 
respect by bending his hand to the ground, then 
touching his lips and forehead. He will, at times, 
kiss the hand of his superior, and raise it to his 
brow. One interceding for another (Mk 7”), or 
begging a favour (Mt 186 9), will fall down flat ; 
while in token of utter submission one may kiss a 
benefactor’s feet (Lk 7*-4). Slaves or servants 
kiss the sleeve or skirt of their lord’s clothing. To 
touch (Mt 9°) or kiss the hem of the garment 
indicates great reverence. Dervishes and other 
‘holy men’ are thus saluted. In the Greek Church 
worshippers often kiss the skirt of the priest’s robe. 
To kiss upon the cheek is a sign of warm affection 
(Lk 157°), of the love and esteem of friends. This 
stains with a darker infamy the treachery of Judas 
(Mt 26% ete.). 

Usually the rider salutes the footman, the 
traveller those whom he passes on the wayside, 
the smaller party the larger (one speaking for the 
rest in each case), and the young the aged. In a 
crowded street it is, of course, impossible to greet 
everyone. Only venerable sheikhs, or men distin- 
guished by rank, wealth, or sacred learning, are 
saluted. ‘The Jews freed the Rabbis from all obli- 
gation to salute. To be saluted ‘Rabbi’ was a 
coveted honour (Mt 237, Mk 1288), They merely 
acknowledged the salutation and passed on. The 
Moslem salutes both on entering (Mt 10!) and on 
leaving a house. 

To every form of salutation custom prescribes an 
answer. To use any other is regarded as proof of 
ignorance or vulgarity. The common salutation is 
salam ‘aleik, ‘peace be upon you’ (Lk 24%), to 
which the answer is, ‘And upon you be peace.’ 
It is a Moslem’s duty to give this salutation to 
another; but it may be omitted without. sin. 
W hen, however, the salutation is given, the Moslem 
is bound to return it. The Moslems claim this as 
‘the salutation of Islam, and not for the mouths of 
the heathen, with whom is no peace nor fellowship, 
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neither in this world nor in the next’ (Doughty, 
Arabia Deserta, i. 503). Once Mr. Doughty was 
gravely imperilled because he ‘had greeted with 
Salaam Aleyk, which they [the Arabs] will have to 
be a salutation of God’s people only—the Moslemin ’ 
(26. ii. 369). If a Moslem by mistake give it to a 
non-Moslem, it should not be returned. On dis- 
covery the former may revoke it, as he does should 
a Moslem fail to return it, saying, ‘Peace be on 
us and on the righteous worshippers of God’ 
(Lk 10°). The insecure life of Hebrew and Arab, 
ever exposed to alarm of war or robber raid, no 
doubt gave special meaning to the greeting ‘ Peace.’ 

At meeting of friends, greetings are lengthy and 
wearisome. Of the Arabs, Doughty observes, ‘The 
long nomad greetings . . . are for the most, to say 
over a dozen times with bashful solemnity the same 
cheyf ent, cheyf ent, ‘‘How dost thou? and how 
heartily again?”’ (id. i. 433). Dr. Mackie gives a 
good example of the more elaborate trifling of the 
Syrians (Bible Manners and Customs, p. 150). The 
phrases are set and conventional, the maximum of 
words conveying the minimum of meaning. 

The Rabbis forbade one mourning for the dead 
to salute. Interruption of prayer was forbidden, 
even to salute a king, nay, to uncoil a serpent 
from the foot. The Rabbis all agreed that, to 
avoid distraction, no one should be saluted im- 
mediately before prayer (Edersheim, Life and Times 
of Jesus, ii. 137). he nature of the salutations 
indicated above sufficiently explains these restric- 
tions, and also enables us to understand the pro- 
hibition of Jesus, ‘Salute no man by the way’ 
(Lk 104). The urgency of that mission could brook 
no such delays. W. EwIne. 


GRIEF.—See Sorrow. 
GRINDING.—See MILL. 


GROANING.—See SIGHING ; and ANGER, p. 62°. 
GROWING.— 


Under this term students of the Greek Testament have to do 
with only one word—and that a verb, «esZevw. The considera- 
tion of the corresponding substantive does not properly form 
the subject of inquiry in this Dictionary. Rare in classical 
literature, avzcis is used only twice in the NT, viz. in Eph 416 
and Col 219. The verb is, however, employed some twelve 
times within the four Gospels. It is a verb of exceedingly 
doubtful derivation, but probably is etymologically linked with 
the German wachsen and our own waz ; less certainly with the 
Latin augeo. Its underlying meaning is that of additional size, 
bulk, or power. The normal usage of the verbin the Classics 
implies that such access comes from without, it is superimposed 
by some external agency. This significance lies both in the 
transitive and intransitive use of the verb, and affords, as will be 
seen, a striking contrast with its use in the Greek Testament. 
Quotations are not needful. The verb is employed by classical 
writers from Homer downwards to mark efforts to increase the 
power of the State or of a country, of special honour paid to 
parents, of the exaggerations of orators, of the waxing of the 
moon, of the noontide heat of the sun, of the height of the 
waves ofthe sea. Enough to say that in classical literature the 
verb marks an increase or addition to a person or thing 
brought about by external agency. ; ; wd 

The Hebrew language is very rich in terms which signify 
‘growth.’ There are some 16 words, verbs and nouns sub- 
stantive, which bear this general meaning. It is enough to say 
here that they are capable of a single classification. One set of 
expressions corresponds to «iZevw in thesense already indicated ; 
the other, which is preponderant, marks ‘ growth’ of the physi- 
cal order, seminal growth ; and is applied with a great wealth 
of illustration to the life of plants, trees, the brute creation, 
and of man himself. Every student of the Psalter or of the 
Prophetical books is aware of the word-pictures here in which 
the writers take delight, a delight which is spiritual more than 
intellectual, of the heart rather than the mind. The natural 
laws of physical development are by these writers boldly made 
to apply to the spiritual world. Jehovah, supreme in the one 
sphere, is supreme a other. Growth is from within, but yet 
it is ‘God who giveth the increase.’ ; 

a When the soedent turns to the NT, and to the idea of growth 
which finds expression there, he finds that there is a greater 
affinity of conception between the inspired writers of both 
Testaments than there is between the writers of the NT and 
classical Greek writers. The affinity simply lies in the com- 
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mon conception, with its spiritual applications, 
growth, expanding 
nature or in grace. 


1. References in the Gospels.—With the above 
preliminaries, the issue may now be considered in 
relation to the four Gospels. And first, the less 
careful student must be warned that the quotation 
which records the pathetic plea of the disciples to 
their Lord, ‘Increase our faith,’ * stands out as 
an exception. The translation [AV and RV] may 
serve, but it is doubtful whether ‘our’ is admis- 
sible. Despite the verb, it is questionable whether 
the disciples then asked for a growth of that spirit 
of which they were consciously possessed. Were 
they not rather asking for some gift new and 
strange to their experience? In any case growth 
of the physical order is not in place here; for this 
we must look, as has been shown, almost ex- 
clusively to the verb avédvw. This verb is of 
frequent occurrence in the Gospels, although only 
once employed by the Fourth Evangelist,+ when 
the Baptist’s language is rendered as expressing 
the growing authority of the new Teacher, and 
the increasing number of His adherents. It is 
interesting to observe that with regard to all other 
instances of the occurrence of this word, they either 
apply, as here, to the Lord Himself, or else form a 
part of His own utterances; nor is the interest of 
the point largely affected by the admission that 
our Lord would normally use Aramaic. The Evan- 
gelists doubtless discovered in the verb avédvw what 
they wished to convey about His childhood, and 
what they understood Him to teach in lessons 
drawn from the natural world. 

In his unique account of our Lord’s childhood 
the Second Evangelist declares of Him (Lk 24°) that 
which he had in precisely the same terms declared 
of the Baptist (1°), that ‘the child grew and waxed 
strong, filled with wisdom’ fof the Baptist, ‘in 
spirit ’]; that is, the development of Christ, both 
spiritually and physically, was normal and equable 
in its character. The phraseology of St. Luke 
suggests a contrast with the Apocryphal Gospels, 
whose account of Christ’s infancy makes Him ap- 
pear a wonder-working prodigy, a phenomenal 
child, anxious for the display of supernatural 
powers. St. Luke will have none of this. He is 
not content with a single protest, for later (2°*) he 
solemnly declares that as the child Jesus advanced 
in years so He developed in wisdom and in favour 
with God and men. ere, however, the ‘ growth’ 
is not explicitly stated, the rare verb (rpoéxorrev) 
used marking rather advancement, or progress 
triumphing over difficulties in the way. 

The remaining instances of the verb avédvw ap- 
pear for the most part in our Lord’s parabolic 
discourses. Thus it is seen to be the characteristic 
feature ot the seed sown.{ There is a process of 
secret assimilation between it and the good ground; 
and growth, not sterility or a rash prematurity, 
is the consequence.§ In the immortal contrast 
(Mt 678, cf. Lk 1277) between the lilies of the field 
and the garish splendour of Solomon’s court dress, 
it is less upon the beauty of the flowers that 
Christ lays stress than upon their growth, gradual 
and all unconscious, spontaneous, effortless. In 
the parable of the Tares and Wheat this character- 
istic verb appears in the permission, at once gener- 
ous and awful, of the master to his servants to let 
both grow together until the harvest (Mt 13). In 
the same parabolic discourse it is the growth of 
the mustard-seed, the development of the surpris- 
ingly little, which furnishes an analogue of the 


E of a germinal 
and blossoming unto fruitage whether in 


*LK175 xpoobes nus rior. 

+ Jn 330 opposed to tAwrrovabas. ; 

{ Mk 48, cf. v.27 where growth is expressed by pxmetynras. 

§ The lessons as to hindrances to growth taught in the Par- 
able of the Sower would need a separate study. 
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spread of the Church universal (Mt 13*!). Lastly, 
although we have not here the verb avédvw, we 
find the mysterious condemnation passed upon the 
barren fig-tree (Mt 21"), a condemnation of that 
which is purely physical, sterility in fruit, which 
fruit in the world of men as in the life of plants 
and trees is the consequence of all true growth. 

2. The underlying idea.—It seems somewhat 
strange, since the OT is so full of religious teaching 
drawn from physical growth, that only in the one 
instance, quoted above, of our Lord’s childhood is 
a spiritual application of the idea directly made in 
the Gospel narrative. Christ, we may reverently 
say it, was content to lay the conception which 
was ever before Him, in garden, harvest field, and 
orchard, also before His own. If they had eyes to 
see these things, and ears to hear them,—if they 
would only ‘consider’ (Lk 1274 27) them, — heart 
and conscience would do the rest. Then they, as 
we, would perceive this natural law in the spiritual 
world —a growing within, secret, beautiful, fer- 
tile, in men, and yet not of man, yielding the 
increase and harvest of the Spirit, His fruit rather 
than their works. 

3. Application of the idea.—But if it is thought 
even by devout and careful students that such 
ideas are more than may be gathered from our 
Lord’s actual utterances, those who treasured His 
sayings in the Apostolic age did not think so. St. 
Peter and St. Paul no longer use the idea of grow- 
ing asa metaphor. It is a gracious fact both for 
the Church and the individual believer. Thus the 


Apostle of the Gentiles uses the conception of 
inward Christian growth (Eph 4"), and so as to 
form a shrine wherein the Divine presence may be 
manifest (27!); his prayer for his Colossian con- 
verts is that they may grow in further knowledge 
of God (Col 1°) ; his promise to them if they ‘ hold 


the Head’ (2), is that they shall grow with a 
Divine increase. Twice he assures the Corinthians 
(1 Co 3°) that this growth, although in them, has a 
Divine origin. St. Peter (1 P 2?, ef. [2 P 3'°)) shows 
that the Holy Scriptures have their own function 
in the growth of grace. It is enough ; the concep- 
tion is carried through from one Testament to the 
other, and its teaching is consecrated, its consola- 
tion is secured in and through Him whom the 
great Evangelical prophet (Is 111) prefigured as 
the very symbol of growing: ‘There shall come 
forth a shoot out of the stock of Jesse, and a 
branch out of his roots shall bear fruit.’ That 
fruit is.still seen in every plant planted by the 
Divine Husbandman (Mt 151°). 


LITERATURE.—Reference may be made to Drummond, Nat. 
Law in the Spir. World, p. 123 ff. ; Bruce, Parabolic Teaching, 
pp. 90-143 ; Marcus Dods, Parables of our Lord, 1st Ser. p. 47 ff. 

B. WHITEFOORD. 

GUARD.—1. RV rendering of xovorwdia (Lat. 
custodia), Mt 27%-% 98, AV ‘watch’; obtained 
by the chief priests and Pharisees from Pilate to 
guard the sepulechre. The need of Pilate’s author- 
ization and the risk of punishment from him 
(Mt 28'4) show that this guard must have con- 
sisted, not of the Jewish Temple police, but of 
soldiers from the Roman cohort at Jerusalem ; 
possibly, though not probably, the same as had 
guarded the cross (éxere, 27°, is probably impera- 
tive, ‘have (take) a guard’). A watch usually 
consisted of four men (Polyb. vi. 33), each of 
whom watched in turn, while the others rested 
beside him so as to be roused by the least alarm ; 
but in this case the guards may have been more 
numerous. 

2. “A soldier of his [Herod’s] guard’ (RV tr. of 
orexovddrwp, Lat. speculator, AV ‘ executioner’) 
beheaded John the Baptist, Mk 62%. Speculatores 
were originally spies or scouts (from specula, ‘a 
look-out’); but we find them chiefly employed (a) 
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as messengers or couriers, carrying official de- 
spatches ; (6) as military executioners. _ A certain 
number were attached to each legion, besides others 
belonging to the Preetorian guard, who were closely 
attached to the Emperor’s person and ready for 
any special service. There are many examples in 
classical writers (e.g. Seneca, de Ira, I. il. 4), Acts 
of Martyrs, and Rabbinic writings, of their employ- 
ment as executioners; for reff. see Schiirer, Wet- 
stein, ete. The Herods had bodyguards (dopupépa, 
cwuaroptrakes, Jos. BJ I. xxxiil. 7-9, IL xv. 1, 
etc.), and may have given them the Roman title of 
speculatores ; or the word may here be used gener- 
ally for an executioner. Herod sent some of his 
guards (dopypépx) to kill his son Antipater (Ant. 
ANE, ani, I, Janfrr seeaiak 7p 

LirERATURE.—Schirer, HJP 1. ii. 62f.; Benson, Cyprian, 
505 n.; Golling in Hase and Iken’s Thes. Nov. ii. 405; Mar- 
quardt, Romische Staatsverwaltung, ii. pp. 420, 547. 

HAROLD SMITH. 

GUEST.—Hospitality was, and to a large extent 
still is, one of the chief virtues of Oriental life. 
This was due in large measure to the nomadic 
character of Eastern peoples, among whom there 
was no provision for the traveller apart from 
private entertainment. The casual passer-by, the 
unknown stranger, even the enemy, were welcomed 
to tent or house, provided with food and lodging, 
waited on often by the host himself, and dismissed 
without being expected or even allowed to pay for 
their entertainment. Even yet, where the influence 
of travellers and tourists from the West has not 
corrupted the ancient manners, the offer of pay- 
ment is regarded as an insult. The practice of 
ages has invested the guest with a peculiar sacred- 
ness : a breach of hospitality is an almost unheard 
of disgrace. Underlying this ready hospitality of 
the East is the idea that every stranger is daif 
Ullah, ‘the guest of God.’ The host himself is a 
sojourner (Heb. gér, Arab. jar) with God; the 
stranger is a fellow-guest, and loyalty to God 
demands that he should be hospitably entertained. 
Not unlike this, though on a higher plane, is the 
teaching of Jesus as to God’s knowledge of and 
provision for our needs, which frees the trustful, 
childlike heart from all undue anxiety (Mt 6%, 
ible Pes) 

In the Gospels, however, it is not the free hos- 
pitality of the nomad desert life that meets us, 
but the more restricted hospitality of the town, of 
meals and banquets. ~ 

The word ‘ guest’ occurs in AV of the Gospels only in Mt 2210f. 
(in the parable of the Wedding Feast), where ‘ guests’=dve- 
xeievos ; and in Lk 197, where ‘to be guest’ (RV ‘to lodge ’)= 
zararvrxs. The Gr. word avaxsiuas, which indicates the re- 
clining posture then generally adopted, occurs frequently in 
reference to meals or banquets, and is usually translated ‘sit at 
meat’ (e.g. Mt 919 267). In Jn 1323 d&vexsimevos is rendered in 
RV ‘at the table reclining.’ The same word is used in Jn 6U 
in the narrative of the feeding of the 5000, though they, of 
course, had neither couch nor table. In a few passages zera- 
zAiva occurs, With the same reference to reclining at table; e.g 
Lk 796 (of a meal at which Jesus was present as a guest) 148 
(in Christ's warning against seeking the chief places) ; cf. art. 
GUEST-CHAMBER. The cognate verb e&vexdiv is similarly used 
several times, e.g. Mt 811 1419 ete. 

_During His ministry Jesus was frequently in- 
vited to be guest in private houses. Thus Matthew 
(Levi) entertained Him when He had ealled him 
from the ‘place of toll’ (Lk 5?" ||); Martha ‘re- 
ceived him into her house”! (Lk 10°); Zaccheeus 
‘received him joyfully’ (Lk 191). He was one 
of the guests at the marriage in Cana of Galilee 
(Jn 21"), and after His resurrection He ‘sat down 
to meat’ in the house of the two disciples at 
Emmaus (Lk 24). The Pharisees complained 
bitterly of His eating with publicans and sinners, 
yet several of them invited Him to be their guest 
(Lk 756% 1187" 141), not, as it seems, with the 
purest motives of hospitality. The words of Jesus 
to His host on one of these occasions (Lk TEED) 
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introduce us to the courtesies which, if not neces- 
sarily shown to a guest, were marks of honour 
and regard, the giving of water to wash the feet, 
the kiss of welcome, the anointing of the head 
with oil. 

It should be noted here that the request of Jesus 
te the Samaritan woman, ‘Give me:to drink’ (Jn 
4 ), was virtually, according to Eastern ideas, a 
- claim on her hospitality, and in ordinary cireum- 

stances it would have been recognized and _re- 
sponded to at once. Her astonishment at the 
request reminds us that between Jew and Sa- 
maritan there was no recognition of the law of 
hospitality (ef. Lk 958 1738). 

Some of the parables of Jesus reflect this aspect 
of Oriental life. The man to whom a friend has 
come unexpectedly at midnight is distressed be- 
cause he has nothing in the house to offer him (Lk 
11°"), In the parable of the Wedding Feast (Mt 
22'"-) we note the early invitation of the guests, 
the calling of them by servants on the appointed 
day (with xadécar rods KexAnuévous, ef. Heb. ONDA 
18 9%: ~), the provision of the wedding garment. 

In some other passages in the Gospels we have 
what seem to be traces of Oriental ideas as to the 
reception of guests, e.g. the instructions to the 
Twelve (Mt 10-4; see also vv.*"*’), to the Seventy 
(Lk 10°"). There is an Eastern saying that ‘the 
guest while in the house is its lord’; the host 
often ministers to his needs with his own hands. 
With this we may perhaps compare such sayings 
as Mt 23". In Mt 8", Lk 13” the final blessed- 
ness of the Kingdom of Heaven is spoken of under 
the figure of a feast, at which guests from the east 
and the west shall sit down with Abraham and 
Isaac and Jacob. Most striking of all is the great 
prophecy of final judgment (Mt 25*!*-), where the 
destiny of men is made to turn on their granting 
or refusing to Christ, in the person of ‘one of 
these my brethren, even the least,’ the position 
and provision of a guest. 

LITERATURE. -—— Expositor’s Gr. Test.; Hastings’ DB, artt. 
‘Guest,’ ‘ Hospitality,’ ‘Host’; Encyc. Bibl., artt. ‘ Meals,’ 
‘Stranger’; Jewish Encye., art. ‘Hospitality’; Vigouroux, 
Dict. de la Bible, art. ‘ Hospitalité’; Hamburger, RE, art. 
‘Gast’; Schenkel, Bibel-Lezx., art. ‘Gast’; Robinson, BRP; 
Trumbull, Studies in Oriental Social Life, pp. 73-142; W. R. 
Smith, RS2; Van Lennep, Manners and Customs i Bible 
Lands; Burckhardt, Notes on the Bedouins and Wahdbys ; 
Doughty, Travels in Arabia Deserta (passim); Wilkinson, 
Manners and Customs of Ancient Egyptians. 

CHARLES 8. MACALPINE. 

GUEST-CHAMBER. — This word occurs in EV 
only in the parallel passages Mk 14"4, Lk 22", 
Peter and John, sent by Jesus to prepare His last 
Passover, are told to ask the master of the house 
to which they would be guided, ‘Where is the 
(Mk. ‘my’) guest-chamber, where I shall eat the 

assover with my disciples?” The Greek word 
here used (xkard\vua) occurs elsewhere in NT only 
in the narrative of the Nativity (Lk 27), ‘There 
was no room for them in the inn’ (év T@ Karahipart). 
It is used by LXX as the rendering of pop (Ex 474, 
RV ‘lodging place’) and of 73¥9 (15 9”, RV ‘guest- 
chamber’). [It may here be noted that the cognate 
verb xaradvw, rendered in RV ‘lodge,’ occurs in Lk 
9!2 197]. The guest-chamber of the last Passover 
is also spoken of by Jesus as ‘a large upper room 
(dvdyacov, Mk 14”, Lk 22"). With this may be 
compared the trepgov of Ac 1” he a 208. It has 
been conjectured by some that the dvdyaov of Mk. 
and Lk. and the imepgov of Ac 1'* are identical, 
but there is no evidence in support of this. : 

We must associate several incidents in the life 
of our Lord besides the last Passover with the 
guest-chambers of the houses in which they ae 
place, e.g. the anointing, in the house of Simon t . 
Pharisee, by the woman who was a sinner (L 
736.) ; the later anointing by Mary of Bethany in 
‘the house of Simon the Leper (Jn 12™); Levi's 
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feast (Lk 5"); the dinner, or rather breakfast 
(apiorjon), of Lk 1187 ; and the miracle and sayings 
of Jesus recorded in Lk 14!™, 

The guest-chamber occupied in our Lord’s time, 
as it does at the present day, an important place 
in the arrangement and economy of Oriental 
houses. In it all festivities took place ; it was set 
apart also for the entertainment of guests during 
their stay. It varied in position and character 
with the size of the house. The smaller houses 
(see House) had only one court; in these the guest- 
chamber was on the ground-floor, the women’s 
apartments being above. But in the larger houses 
of the wealthier classes, which had two or three 
courts, the women’s apartments were hidden away 
in an inner court, and the guest-chamber occupied 
the first floor of the outer court (hence dvdyacor, 
imepwov). In either case it was open to the court, 
so that all that took place in the one could be seen 
from the other. On the opposite side of the court 
was another chamber, equal in size to the first, 
but fronted with lattice-work filled in with coloured 
glass; this served as a winter guest-chamber. In 
some cases a room on the flat roof, the most 
pleasant and most retired part of the house, was 
used as a guest-chamber. This is the moby of the 
OTN (ciel Ke 1722). 

The guest-chamber was, of course, furnished 
according to the means of the owner of the house. 
Many no doubt were, as indeed they are still, like 
the prophet’s chamber of 2 K 4°, furnished with 
‘a bed, and a table, and a stool, and a candle- 
stick.” But those of the wealthy were furnished 
with the greatest luxury. In our Lord’s time the 
custom of reclining at meals was common. The 
couches and tables, which in the larger houses 
were placed on a raised part of the guest-chamber 
called the Ziwan, occupied three sides of a square, 
and the guests reclined with their heads toward 
the table, the feet outward toward the wall, and 
the left arm resting on a cushion. This must be 
borne in mind in reading such narratives as those 
of the two anointings and of the last Passover. 
The places at table were allotted to the guests 
according to a strict etiquette, as to the details 
of which there is considerable uncertainty. The 
eagerness of the Pharisees to secure for themselves 
the ‘chief seats’ (rpwrokAvcla) at feasts brought 
on them the rebuke of Jesus (Lk 147"), and gave 
occasion to His warnings to the disciples to avoid 
such unseemly eagerness for personal honour (Mt 
DCI Ke Vea Ke) Pe) 

Besides the guest-chambers of private houses, 
there were, as there are now, in most villages one 
or more guest-chambers, provided and maintained 
at the public expense, for the accommodation of 
travellers who arrived in larger numbers than 
could be privately entertained. They were shelters 
for man and beast of a very simple kind. Some 
think that the ‘inn’ of Bethlehem (Lk 2”) was of 
this character, but others are of opinion that it 
was rather an inn under the care of a host, like 
the ravdoxeiov of Lk 10%. 


LirreraturE. — Hastings’ DB, artt. ‘ House,” “Hospitality ’ ; 
Encyc. Bibl., art. ‘House’ ; Jewish Encyclopedia, art. * House’ ; 
Trumbull, Studies in Oriental Social Life, pp. 73-142; Van 
Lennep, Manners and Customs in Bible Lands, pp. 442, 589 als 
Robinson, BRP? i. p. 80f., ii. p. 18ff.; Lane, Modern Egyp- 
tians, i. p. 5ff.; Bapositor’s Greek Testament, ad loc.; Swete, 
Com. on Mark; Edersheim, Life and Times of Jesus the 
Messiah, i. 564, ii. 206, 483, 493. 

"CHARLES S. MACALPINE. 

GUIDE.—1. The word ‘ guide.’—In AV of Gospels 
the noun ‘ guide’ is found only in Mt 231° ™, where 
it represents ddnyés (lit. ‘a leader of the way’). 
j sxcurs also, h in Mt 154, where RV 
ddyy6s occurs also, however, in Mt , where 
has consistently substituted ‘blind guides’ for 
‘blind leaders’ of AV (cf. Ac 18, Ro 2%). Asa 
yerb, ‘guide’ in AV of Gospels represents two 
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different words in the original. (a) odnyéw (from 
ddyyos) in Jn 16%, 4d7yéw is found also in Mt 15%4, 
Lk 6° (ef. Ac 8%, Rev 72”), but 1s there rendered 
‘lead’? in AV, which RV again properly changes 
to ‘guide.’ (2) karevdtvw (lit. ‘to make straight’), 
which occurs only once in Gospels (Lk 1”; but cf. 
1 Th 3", 2 Th 3°). An interesting contrast might 
be drawn between the false odnyol, the ‘blind 
leaders of the blind’ (Mt 15! 23", Lk 6*), and the 
true 6dy6s (who is also Himself 7 656s, Jn 14°), who 
came into the world to ‘set our feet straight’ into 
the way of peace (Lk 17°), who promised before His 
departure that He would send the Spirit of truth 
to guide His people into all the truth (Jn 168), and 
who will Himself hereafter ‘guide them to life- 
giving springs of water’ (Rev 7!”). With Christ 
as ddyyés of His people ef. the dpxnyés of Ac 3! 5%, 
He 21° 122. 

2. Christ as our Guide.—To communities and to 
individuals, otherwise walking in darkness, Christ 
is their Guide, the Shepherd leading His sheep, the 
Light preceding His people. There can be only 
one Guide,—a man cannot follow the lode-star and 
also make for every flickering will-o’-the-wisp that 
allures and entices him. Christ has deliberately 
and finally claimed the guidance of mankind. He 
bade sincere aspirants after life follow, not the Law 
as such, nor even God as unincarnate, but Himsel/, 
the Law-in-character and the God-in-man (Lk 18”, 
Mt 1674, Jn 1275), His guidance is to: be universal 
in its scope (Jn 14°), and will be sufficient in its 
nature (Jn 21”?). Without Him the mass of men 
are as sheep without a shepherd (Mt 9°). He 
alone reveals God to man (Mt 11%”), and so displays 
the goal of man’s being. He taught, therefore, as 
one having unique authority (Mt 7%), and rightly 
draws all men to Himself (Jn 12%”). He Himself, 
and no other conceivably or possibly, is the Way 
as well as the Truth and the Life (Jn 14°). Hence 
the warning: ‘Take heed that no man iead you 
astray’ (Mk 13°). And so, on the other hand, the 
impossibility of the Christian’s seeking any other 
guidance, expressed in St. Peter’s exclamation : 
‘Lord, to whom shall we go?’ (Jn 6%). Of this 
sole claim and unique authority the three chosen 
disciples heard the ratification in the bewildering 
glory of the Transfiguration: ‘This is my beloved 
Son: hear ye him’ (Mk 97). This guidance Christ 
gives to His follower by His Holy Spirit, guiding 
into all the truth (Jn 16!) ; and very especially 
through the Holy Scriptures, which tell of Him 
(Jn 5°), and whose meaning He can make plain 
(Lk 24°), Christ Himself ratified the guidance 
afforded by Scripture at crises of His life, in which 
example and precept were wedded together in 
indissoluble union, as in the Temptation, the 
Cleansing of the Temple, and on the Cross (Lk 
A915 23%)! 

To put it in another way, the Father’s will was 
Christ’s will, even to the uttermost: ‘Not what I 
will, but what thou wilt’ (Mk 14%). So Christ 
guides us to union with God, our true destiny ; 
through Him we come to the Father (Jn 14°), 
Hence His guidance is into peace (Lk 1”), as the 
aged Zacharias felt and declared. It is the steady, 
unvarying guidance of the heart towards its Divine 
home, the love of God, as the name Immanuel 
suggests (Mt 1"). It is an absolute guidance, or 
no guidance (Lk 9°7-82), 

W. B. FRANKLAND. 
GUILE.—See Dece!r. 


GUILT is the state of the sinner before God, 
whereby, becoming the object of God’s wrath, he 
incurs the debt and punishment of death. So 
closely are Sin, Guilt, and Death connected, both 
in the OT and NT, that the terms are almost 
interchangeable, and can be adequately discussed 
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only in relation to one another (see art. Sin). It 
will suffice in the present article to show that the 
removal of guilt was the object of Christ’s death, 
and that the recognition of sin as guilt is in conse- 
quence a prominent, if not the primary feature of 
the teaching of the NT concerning sin. d 

4, The gospel, as first preached by the Baptist 
(Mt 3?) and Jesus Himself (Mk 1”, Mt 4” 10”), was 
the Kingdom of God. Even the Fourth Evangelist, 
who usually presents it as Eternal Life, witnesses 
to this fact (Jn 3°). The message, therefore, as 
coupled with the summons to repentance, involves 
a restoration of personal relations, God reigning in 
the midst of a reconciled people. Baptism, though 
the symbolism of cleansing is employed, is ‘unto 
remission’ (Mk 14, Lk 3%) rather than to the wash- 
ing away of sins; remission being not a vital act 
by which sinners are made just, but a personal 
favour (Mt 6!, cf. 1 Jn 1%) by which they are 
accounted righteous. The risen Lord expressly 
carries on this view of His atoning work into the 
proclamation of the completed Christian gospel. 
Remission of sins was to be preached in His name 
among all the nations (Lk 247, cf. Mt 28%). To 
this message the primitive preaching shows an 
exact fidelity (Ac 2° 5% 10% 13% 2618). The ex- 
pression ‘blotted out’ in Ac 3! emphasizes for- 
giveness as the cancelling of an account. And 
the statement of St. Paul in Ac 17* (cf. Ro 3%), 
that God had ‘overlooked’ the times of ignorance, 
again gives prominence to the personal relation. 

It is the guilt rather than the infection of sin 
which appears in the teaching of Jesus. The 
analogy between disease and sin, which the miracles 
of healing suggest, might appear to show the 
contrary. But it is doubtful whether the transi- 
tion from the sickness of the body to that of the 
soul would have presented itself to the Hebrew in 
this form, and not rather, through the conception 
of suffering as the punishment-of sin. It is this, 
for example, that makes the problem of the 
‘marred visage’ of Jehovah’s Servant (Is 52!) 53). 
And the interpretation given by our Lord Himself 
in the case of the paralytic seems to be decisive. 
His power to cure the body is the evidence, not of 
His power to heal the soul, but of His authority 
(efovcla) to forgive sins (Mk 2!°). It is the ‘ debts’ 
which remain as the permanent result of past 
‘trespasses,’ for which we ask forgiveness in the 
Lord’s Prayer (Mt 6, Lk 114); and when we crave 
deliverance, it is not from the sick will, but from 
the ‘ Evil One’ (Mt 618), the personal enemy of God: 
who has received a guilty allegiance. he im- 
pores of this aspect of sin is further marked 

y the requirement of human forgiveness as the 
condition because the pattern of Divine remission 
(Mt 614: 15 1821-85). What, therefore, is removed is 
not, in the first instance, the subjective conse- 
quences, but an objective result of sin. If it be 
urged that Christ discharges the latter only in 
virtue of the fact that He destroys the former, as 
expressed in the words ‘it is he that shall save his 
people from their sins’ (Mt 1”, but ef. Ro 5%), the 
reply is that Jesus is here represented as Saviour 
in the sense in which Messiah was to save, and 
that this is determined by the meaning of ‘salva- 
tion’ as developed in the theology of the OT. The 
root idea of the Messianic salvation is liberation 
not remedy (Ex 14% 152, Is 4517 4618 52 [Lk 
1] 89. 71. Tt) 

Again, attention must be paid to the promi- 
nence given to judgment, especially the Day of 
Judgment, in the Synoptic narrative (Mt 52+ 2271.2 
101 ] ] 20-24 1.936. 37. 41. 42 1627: 28 1928 24 passim 95 passim 2654, 
Lk 12°: %), The unquenchable fire is not merely 
the automatic result of sin bringing forth death, 
but punishment inflicted by judicial sentence (Mk 
9%: 4, Mt 254). The wicked are workers of in- 
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iquity giving account for idle words and deeds (M 
12° 16%). Blasphemy against the Holy Sprite 
however it be interpreted, incurs condemnation as 
the unpardonable sin (Mk 3%: 2°, Mt 1231. 32) Lunas 
the personal relation, and therefore the guilt of sin, 
which appears in the parables of the Lost Sheep, 
ete. (Lk 15). The joy of the angels is represented 
as arising out of the reconciliation between the 
Father and the penitent (Lk 15"). The explatory 
character of the Cross is not so fully evident. 
But Jesus gives His life a ransom (Mk 10*|)); the 
Agony was a cup given by His Father (Mk 1488 |)); 
the sorrow of death was the forsaking by God (Mk 
15% ||) ; the peace of Calvary the self-committal to 
the Father (Lk 23%), 

2. The Gospel of St. John, dwelling, as it does, 
upon the gift of God as life, truth, and light, might 
seem on a superficial reading to obscure, if not to 
ignore, the view of sin as guilt. But even the 
Prologue couples grace, or God’s free favour, with 
truth as that which came by Jesus Christ, and 
that in antithesis to the Law given by Moses (Jn 
1”). The witness of the Baptist is to the Lamb of 
God (1%: *), a sacrificial term involving expiation 
(19% ; cf. Ex 12%, Nu 922, 1 Co 57, Jn 6° with West- 
cott’s note). To believe on the name of the Son of 
God is to escape judgment (Jn 3!8 5%). It is ‘ac- 
cusation to the Father’ which the Jews have to 
fear (5*). Through Christ we come to the Father 
(14°). The commission of the risen Christ to His 
disciples is to forgive and retain sins (20%; ef. Mt 
16° 18'8). Itis the confession and forgiveness of 
sins which the First Epistle represents as effecting 
the cleansing from sin and unrighteousness through 
the sacrificial blood and heavenly intercession of 
our Advocate with the Father (1 Jn 2)-2). The 
use of dvoula, ‘lawlessness,’ as a synonym for auap- 
tia, ‘sin,’ implies the guilt of a broken law (3%). 
The condemnation or acquittal of the heart reflects 
the judgment of God (3). In the Apocalypse, sin 
is set in relation to Him that sitteth on the throne 
(Rev 4?), incurring His wrath (6'*), noted in His 
books (20!*), and receiving His plagues (15'). 

3. It is difficult to set forth St. Paul's theory of 
uilt without entering upon the whole question of 
is view of sin. But a few considerations will 

make it clear that he looks at sin, in the first 
instance, as incurring guilt. It is represented as 
an act committed against God (Ro 1”). All its 
essential features are recapitulated in each indi- 
vidual sin or transgression. It is only through the 
Law that it can appear as what it is (3% 77). It 
can only be separated from its actual manifesta- 
tions by being represented, not as a predisposing 
cause of these, but as itself an act of disobedience 
on the part of Adam (5%). Death is not ‘so 
much its consequence as its punishment or wages 
(52 6%), not following automatically, but in- 
flicted by the sentence of an offended God (11, 
Eph 5§, Col 3°). It involves responsibility (Ro 1”), 
desert (1°2), condemnation (5! 18), The work of 
Christ is primarily an act of righteous obedience 
(518-19, Ph 28), undoing the act of disobedience in 
which all sin is included ; an offering for sin con- 
demning sin in the flesh (Ro 8*), and wiping off the 
score of trespasses (Col 24). Its effect in the 
broadest view is a reversal of the sentence of con- 
demnation (Ro 8!) and reconciliation with God (5", 
2 Co 518-2), St. Paul’s view of the function of law 
must here be remembered. The analogy of a 
therapeutic drug, administered in order that the 
disease may declare itself, is apt to mislead. This 
is not in the Apostle’s thought. For trespasses or 
transgressions are themselves sin, not merely. its 
symptoms (Eph 2'-°). It is the removal of these, 
not of a cause distinguishable from them, which 
is the purpose of the Cross (Ro 4%; cf. 5° 8%). 
Death, which passed upon all men in consequence 
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of transgression (5"), reigned from Adam to Moses 
(5). The figure is that of a ruler to whose sway 
all men have as a penalty been judicially consigned, 
and from whose custody the free favour of God 
in Christ releases them. ‘All have sinned’ (5!), 
whether with or without an explicit publication 
of law. St. Paul would not have allowed that 
through an involuntary taint of heredity men 
had at ae) time suffered without personal guilt. 
The Gentiles have the Law, being enlightened by 

conscience (2'* 1; ef. Mt 2581-46), ‘Though the Law 

is not explicitly revealed, they are in effect trans- 

gressors. If in Ro 4! St. Paul declares that ‘the 

law worketh wrath,’ because ‘where there is no 

law, neither is there transgression,’ in Gal 3! he 

says rather that the Law was added (mpoceré6n), 

came in between the promise and its fulfilment, 

because of transgressions ; 7.e. to bring home un- 

mistakably to those who were already guilty the 

conviction of their offences. 

So we are brought to the evidence of the doctrine 
of justification. Without pressing the forensic 
metaphor to a point inconsistent with St. Paul’s 
thought, which would relegate the whole theology 
of guilt to a region of formal conceptions un- 
checked by experience, we are bound to remember 
that the Apostle is concerned with the probation 
of guilt assumed to exist, which is necessary before 
the sinner can throw himself upon the offer of 
free salvation secured to him through the gospel. 
Justification is not in itself a change of character, 
a transformation of life, but an alteration of 
status (Ro 61-2, Eph 2!), a reversal of relations 
whereby the ‘servants of sin’ (Ro 6!"), ‘the chil- 
dren of wrath’ (Eph 2°) become ‘children of grace,’ 
‘sons of God’ (Gal 3%). It is the antithesis of 
trespasses (Ro 4°), no more to be confused with 
sanctification, which is its fruit (67%), than is trans- 
gression with uncleanness, which is its issue (14). 
To be justified from sin is to have escaped—either 
by poying the penalty of death (6’) or by believing 
in Christ Jesus (3% 5)—from what in a figure is 
regarded as its claim or dominion over the life 
(6-14), involving an obedience or yielding of the 
members. This is entirely in harmony with the 
conception of sin, from which St. Paul starts, as a 
voluntary withdrawal of allegiance admitting of 
no excuse. 

We shall be saved from confusion with regard to the Pauline 
view of guilt, and the necessity of conforming the whole 
doctrine of sin to this primary idea, by considering what he 
means by ‘adoption’ and ‘grace.’ There is no clear instance in 
any Epistle of the use of the word x égis in its later ecclesiastical 
sense of an infusion of spiritual strength (see Sanday-Headlam, . 
Romans, note on 15 xépis). In some passages, apart from other 
considerations, the term admits of this interpretation (e.g. 
Eph 47). But the root idea is the free favour of God through 
Christ (Ro 44 515). It is not, therefore, an imparted gift, but 
an attitude of the Divine Mind. Again, the conception of son- 
ship, as applied to the relation of the believer to God, while 
not excluding community of nature, gives prominence rather to 
the elective purpose of the Father (Eph 15). It is not reached 
as a deduction from membership in Christ, as though the 
highest action of Divine grace were nothing more than the 
operation of a natural law. Modern theology, with its leading 
idea of solidarity, has tended to obscure the personal action of 
the Father in admitting mankind to fellowship. St. Paul's 


thought, on the other hand, is guided by the Hebraic concep- 
tion of the son and heir, with its notion of privilege rather than 


imogeniture (Ex 422, Jer 319, Ps 8927, Col 115, He 122%; cf. 
Fob 1813, Is 490), Thus the Christian attains his rank in the 
family of God by ‘adoption’ (Gal 4°, Eph 15; cf. Gal 326, where 
sonship is presented as a privilege granted die ris rio reas). The 
Spirit which makes him a member of Christ is the ‘Spirit of 
adoption’ (Ro 815), freely given by God to those whom He takes 


is children (Gal 46, Ro 55 89-11, 1 Co 1218), Membership in 
Christ is thus aa the result than the cause of the filial rela- 
tion. The Christian life depends, not upon the eradication of 
evil, but upon the forgiveness of sins (Eph 17), the clearing of 
the guilty on the part of a personal God in consequence of ihe 
personal satisfaction offered by Christ (Ro 321-28 58, cf. Ex 348. 7), 
This view of sonship, as involving God’s elective purpose and 
man's free response, frequently underlies St. Paul 8 argument. 
Isaac is the child of promise (Gal 318 423.28, Ro 420 98. 9), Abra- 
ham the father of the faithful (Gal 37, Ro 412), The redemption 
of the body is itself an ‘adoption’ (Ro 8%). 
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4, The Epistle to the Hebrews brings out the 
various elements in the conception of human guilt 
with conspicuous clearness. We have to do with 
the living God (He 3! 4! 10%!), who is a consuming 
fire (12%), self-existent and separate from creation 
(121821), the supreme lawgiver and judge (10° 
1223), whom to see, therefore, demands a purify- 
ing separation on the part of His suppliant wor- 
shipper (94 10”). What men need is boldness to 
approach His throne (41° 101°), and _so to enter into 
His rest (4'"-). But there is an obstacle, typified 
by propitiatory rites and attested by universal 
experience (9%! 10%), The comers thereunto 
need a redelwors (21), the accomplishment of a 
preliminary act of satisfaction (2!7 5°) which shall 
render them competent. The experience, which 
justifies the fulfilment of rites felt to be inade- 
quate, is the fear of death (2), the spirit of 
bondage (i0.), the evil conscience (10”). This is 
not the same thing as ignorance, error, or in- 
firmity (52), all of which are recognized as present 
in human character and requiring to be dealt with. 
It is the consciousness that the offerer has a past 
which repentance cannot separate from him in re- 
spect of his relation to the Everliving (10? 26 27), 
a record of offences for which none but One who 
Himself ‘ever liveth’ can atone by an abiding 
intercession (7, cf. 10'2). The conscience must be 
purged from dead works (9! 10”), which are to be 
distinguished from their present results in char- 
acter. The ‘redemption of transgressions’ (91° ; 
cf. Ac 173°, Ro 3245), the removal of a burden (2 
évoxor dovdelas, cf. Ja 2!°), is the method whereby 
consecration to God’s service and boldness of access 
are secured. Even sanctification itself in Hebrews 
(1214, cf. 29-11 10 14 1312) is, not indeed the formal 
consecration of the sinner, but the removal of the 
‘weight’ of guilt (12'), of which the fulness of 
faith (10) is the counterpart in spiritual experience. 

5. That guilt is original, i.e. attaches to all man- 
kind, and may be predicated of each individual 
before particular evidence of transgression, is im- 
plied in the facts of redemption (see art. SIN), 
and explicitly taught in the NT. In the famous 
passage Ro 5!?! nothing is said of a transmitted 
tendency to sin, though it has been often supposed 
that this is implied. But St. Paul does say that 
death ‘passed unto all men’ through Adam/’s 
transgression. The context shows that death is 
here regarded as a punishment inflicted by God. 
And guilt is implied in the remarkable sentence 
‘all have sinned,’ which interprets the statement 
that ‘through one man sin entered.” How St. 
Paul reached this apparent paradox seems clear 
from a consideration of Jewish theology. The OT 
bears abundant witness to the belief that the sins 
(plural) of the fathers are ‘visited’ upon the chil- 
dren (Ex 20° 347), while at the same time the 
teaching of Ezekiel balances it by -an emphatic 
vindication of the separate responsibility of each 
soul (Ezk 18+ °°). Apart from the narrative of the 
Fall, which indicates a penalty involving the seed 
of the woman (Gn 3!: 15), this is, perhaps, as far as 
the OT carries us. But the Book of Wisdom (2%) 
represents death as entering the world through the 
envy of the devil, and Sirach (25%) declares that 
sin originated from a woman, and ‘ because of her 
we all die.” The teaching of the Rabbis, however, 
differentiating the actual transgression of Adam 
from the potentiality of sin involved in his creation, 
expressly asserts that death was decreed against 
the generations of Adam. Elsewhere death is 
spoken of as incurred by the personal guilt of each 


individual, and the statement of the Apocalypse of 
Baruch (54¥: 19), that ‘each of us is the Adam of 
his own soul,’ looks like an attempt to express a 
mystery which alone can reconcile these divergent 
views. According to Weber (Altsynag. Theol. 
p. 216), the nett result of Talmudic teaching 
appears to be that ‘by the F all man came under 
a curse, is guilty of death, and his right relation 
to God is rendered difficult.’ It is probably only 
in the sense of transmitted taint that Edersheim 
(Life and Times, ete. i. p. 165 ft.) disallows original 
sin as part of the doctrine of the older Rabbis ; 
for, in common with other writers, he acknow- 
ledges the frequent assertion of inherited guilt. 
That St. Paul was familiar with this prevalent 
view hardly admits of doubt, or that he availed 
himself of it to interpret the relation of Jesus the 
Messiah to the whole human race, as giving the 
victory over sin, the wages of which is death (Ro 
6”), and the power of which is the outraged law 
(1 Co 15%), 

LITERATURE.—See art. SIN. J. G. SIMPSON, 

GULF (xdcua, from xalvw, to yawn, gape, open 
wide, Lk 16% only. Chasma (shortened, chasm) is 
the exact transliteration of the Greek, but this 
word, in general use, is later than the AV. Tindale 
has ‘a great space,’ and the Geneva VS ‘a great 
gulfe,’ with ‘swallowing pit’ in the margin).—It 
is interesting to compare with this other represen- 
tations of the division between the worlds of the 
unseen. In Plato’s vision in the Republic there is 
an intermediate space where judges are seated, 
who divide to the right hand or to the left accord- 
ing as men are found just or unjust. Return to 
the upper world is possible; but when any incurable 
or unpunished sinners tried to ascend, ‘ the opening, 
instead of receiving them, gave forth a sound, and 
then wild men of ey aspect, who were standing 
by and knew what the sound meant,’ seized and 
carried them to be cast into hell (Jowett’s Plato, 
iii. 512f.). Virgil’s vision is of ‘a cavern, deep and 
huge, with its vast mouth, craggy, sheltered by its 
black lake and forest gloom, o’er which no birds 
might speed along unharmed ; such an exhalation, 
pouring from its black jaws, rose to the vault of 
heaven; wherefore the Greeks named the spot 
Avernus.’ The ‘dreadful prison-house’ is guarded 
by a ‘gate of ponderous size, with pillars of solid 
adamant ; so that no mortal might, nay, nor the 
dwellers in the sky, are strong enough to throw it 
down in war’ (4neid, vi. 236f., 553 f.). Coming 
to Jewish representations, the Book of Enoch 
speaks of three separations between the spirits of 
the dead,—‘ by a chasm, by water, and by light 
above it’ (ch. 22). In Rabbinical teaching (ef. 
Weber, Jiid. Theol.? 341) the separation between 
Paradise and Ge-hinnom is minimized; it is but 
‘a wall,’ ‘a palm-breadth,’ a ‘finger-breadth,’ ‘a 
thread.” With this representation the ‘great 
gulf’ of the parable is in striking contrast. It 
would be obviously wrong to interpret literally, or 
even to insist upon some spiritual counterpart of 
the detail of the parable, as it would be wrong to 
base upon the parable as a whole any doctrine of 
the future over and above its clear moral lesson 
and warning. But the solemn words of Jesus as 
to the possibility and danger of the fixity of char- 
acter In evil must not be lightly set aside (see 
ETERNAL SIN), 

LITERATURE. — Bruce, Par Li chi : ; 
Christian Doctrine of Tencenneine cre Peat 
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HADES.—See DEAD, EsCHATOLOGY, and HELL 
(DESCENT INTO). 


HAIR.—The Jews seem to have shared with 
other peoples the belief that the hair is really ‘a 
living and important part of the body’ (W. R. 
Smith, RS? 324; Frazer, Golden Bough?, iii. 390). 
This lent importance to the oath by the head 
which was common among them (Mt 5%), and it 
accounts for the attention given to the hair in con- 
nexion with vows (Ac 188; Jos. BJ U1. xv. 1; on 
hair as offering and in vows see W. R. Smith, Z.c. 
323 ff; Frazer, /.c. i. 370ff.). In NT times long 
hair was regarded as a glory of women, but a dis- 
grace to men (1 Co 11+). Opinion had changed 
since the days of Absalom. 

Among the Arabs the ancient sentiment survives. Many 
stalwart men, not merely ‘immature lads’ (RS2 326), take 
pride in their long glossy locks. It is interesting also to note a 
change from the NT attitude to women’s hair. The Jews in 
Poland permit no married woman to wear her own hair ; it must 
be cropped close before the wedding, and replaced by a high 
head-dress of wool or silk. It is a terrible sin to neglect this 
rule (Hosmer, ‘ The Jews,’ p. 363, in Story of the Nations). 

Tt was customary to dress the hair with ointment 
(Mt 6”), and women bestowed much care upon the 
coufure (1 Ti 2°, 1 P 3°). It was a shame for a 
woman to appear with locks unbound and hair 
dishevelled. 

Lightfoot (Works, ed. 1823, xii. 361) gives two Rabbinic quota- 
tions in point. ‘Kamitha had seven sons who all performed the 
office of high priests; they asked of her how she came to this 
honour? She answered, ‘‘ The rafters of my house never saw 
the hair of my head”’ (Vayyitkra Rabba, fol. 188.2). ‘The priest 
unloosed the hair’ of the suspected woman, about to be tried by 
the bitter water, ‘for greater disgrace’ (Sota, fol. 5. 1). 

When Mary (Jn 12°) wiped the feet of Jesus with 
her hair, she thus ‘testified that, as no sacrifice 
was too costly for her purse, so no service was too 
mean for her person’ (Godet, in Joc.). 

Abundant hair on head and chin has always 
been regarded by Easterns as lending dignity to 
manhood, and the beard is an object of special 
reverence. ‘I smooth my beard,’ says Doughty, 
‘toward one to admonish him in his wrongful 
dealing with me, and have put him in mind of his 
honour. If I touch his beard, I put him in remem- 
brance of our common humanity, and of the wit- 
ness of God above us. The beard is taken in 
Arabia for human honour, and to pluck it is the 
highestindignity. Of anhonest man they say, ‘‘ His 
is a good beard” ; of a vile, covetous heart, ‘ He has 
no beard”? (Arabia Deserta, i. 268). What indignity 
then He suffered of whom the prophet wrote, ‘I 
gave . . . my cheeks to them that plucked off the 
Fair’ ! (Is 50°). : 

Single hairs are taken to illustrate the minute- 
ness of God’s care (Mt 10”, Lk 127 21"). White 
hairs are a symbol of reverend and glorious majesty 
(Rev 14). The long hair, as of women, adds to the 
grotesque and terrible appearance of the locust 
monsters (Rev 98). ; 

The Baptist’s garment of camel’s hair (OplE kapy- 
Nov, Mt 34) is probably identical with yw nq7x of Zec 
134, and that of his great prototype (2 K 1°, where 
we should read with RVm ‘a man with a garment 
of hair’). The rough outer cloak generally worn 
is of goats’ hair. Wabar al-ibil, the hair, or wool, 
(9p can also mean ‘wool,’ JZ. iii. 273, Hes. Op. 
515) of the camel is softer, and of this an inner 
cloak is often worn, e.g. in winter by the fisher- 
men on the Sea of Galilee. : 

Goats’ hair is not named in NT, but most likely 


this was the material in which the Apostle Paul 
wrought at his trade (Ac 18°), his native province 
supplying it in great quantities. 


W. Ewina. 

HALL.—‘ Hall’ appears in the AV in a way to 
cause not a little confusion, as tr. sometimes of 
avd and sometimes of mpairépiov. In Mt 2727 AV 
has ‘the soldiers of the governor took Jesus into 
the common hall’ (a circumlocution for mpacrépior). 
In Mk 151° AV has ‘into the hall called Preetoriwm,’ 
as tr. of gow ris atdts 6 eoriw mpardpiov. RV has 
not entirely relieved this confusion. The English 
Revisers render mpa:rwpiov by ‘palace,’ following 
Rhem.; while the American Revisers, more liter- 
ally, give pretoriwm, the Latin word which was 
carried over, transliterated, into the Greek, and 
which denoted originally the prztor’s tent or 
abode, or the general’s headquarters. Tindale 
introduced ‘judgement-hall’ for mpa:répiov, and is 
followed by AV in Jn 18% 19% etc. The AV 
renders avy by ‘ palace’ in Mt 26% 8 69, Mk 1454 66, 
Lk 1121, Jn 18!5, when the reference is to the place 
where the governor dispensed justice ; by ‘fold’ in 
Jn 10!: 16 of the place where the sheep were kept at 
night ; and by ‘court’ in Rev 11, as designating 
the court of the temple. RV more consistently 
renders avy by ‘court’ instead of ‘ palace,’ every- 
where except in Jn 10! 7 avd} r&v rpoBdrwy, where 
it has ‘the fold of the sheep’ (ef. AV ‘sheepfold’), 
and in y.!6, where it has simply ‘fold.’ Cf. Mt 
26% 58. 88 where the inner court of the high 
priest’s official residence seems to be meant; in 
v.9 ‘Peter sat without in the palace’ (AV); 
‘without’ stands in contrast with the audience- 
room in which Jesus was appearing before the 
authorities, 7.e. Peter was not in the room of the 
official residence where the trial was going on, but 
out in the open court, around which the house was 
built ; and this was ‘ beneath,’ or on a lower level 
than the audience-room. See also CourT, PR&- 
TORIUM. Gro. B. EAGER. 


HALLEL (‘praise’).—A technical Hebrew liturgi- 
cal term, applied in Rabbinical literature to certain 
Psalms and psalm-pieces of praise, which character- 
istically have as their keynote the expression 
Hallelujah (‘Praise ye Jah’). It is more particu- 
larly applied to one group of Psalms (113-118) 
regarded as a liturgical unit (so always in the 
Synagogue-liturgy). 

Pss 113-118 form ‘ the Hallel’ zar’ iZox7%v, as distinguished from 
the ‘Hallel of Egypt’* (Pss 113-114) and the ‘great Hallel’ 
(dyn bbn) which is usually understood to mean Ps 136. In 
the Talmud and Midrash, however, the Psalms included in the 
‘great Hallel’ are variously given, viz. : (1) Ps 136, (2) Pss 1354— 
136, and (3) Pss 120-136. The question is discussed in Jerus. 
Pes. v. 7. See, further, Joel Muller, note to Sopherim xviii. 2 
(p. 258). In one passage of the Mishna (Pes. x. 5) the Hallel 
(Pss 113-118) is designated ‘Hallelujah.’ For ‘half-Hallel’ see 
below. 

1. Origin.—In its ee form the Psalm-group 
(113-118) seems clearly to have been compiled for 
liturgical purposes at a comparatively late date. 
The most probable view is that the collection was 
formed in Maccabzean times for recitation on the 
Feast of Hanukka (Dedication), on the eight days 
of which it is still chanted in the synagogue. 


baraitha (Bab. Shabb, 118b) Pss 145-148 are apparently called a 
‘ Hallel.’ 
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anksgiving ; vv.424 suggest the Syrian war, and recovery of 
Le entrance into the Toniple: At the same time, the collection 
embodies other elements. Thus Ps 1182-29 seems to be an old 
song of praise for the Feast of Tabernacles. With this agrees 
the fact that, according to an old tradition preserved in the 
Jerusalem Talmud (Sukka iv. 5),* the Hallel was recited on 
‘eighteen days and one night of the year—the eight days of 
Tabernacles ; the eight of Hanukka ; Pentecost (one day); and 
the first day of Passover with its (preceding) night.’ Tt is notice- 
able that Tabernacles and Hdnukka are placed first in this list ; 
and it should be remembered that the latter feast seems origin- 
ally to have been regarded as a sort of extension or reduplica- 
tion of the former (cf. 2 Mac 19); Cheyne (OP p. 33, note n) 
remarks: ‘that the recitation of the Hallel on these occasions 
{Dedication and Tabernacles] goes back to Simon can hardly be 
doubted.’+ A curious indication of its liturgical use may perhaps 
be seen in the fact that the Midrash on the Psalms counts only 
five psalms in the Hallel, Ps 115 not being regarded. The LXX 
‘and many Hebrew MSS treat the latter psalm as part of Ps 114. 
The reason assigned in one of the smaller Midrashim is as follows : 
‘The Tora consists of five-fifths; the Psalter of five-fifths ; and 
the Hallel of five-fifths.’ 


2. Jewish liturgical usage.—As already stated, 
the Hallel, according to tradition, was regularly 
recited at the Feasts of Tabernacles, Dedication, 
Pentecost, and Passover (first day and preceding 
night). 


On certain other days of the year it became customary to 
recite the Hallel, viz.: on the last 6 days of Passover, and on 
new moons other than the new moon of Tishri (which introduces 
the solemn penitential period). But this usage was apparently 
late and unauthorized. This is shown (a) by the omission on 
these days of two sections of the complete Hallel, viz.: Ps 
1151-11 and 116'-11 ;§ and (0) that both Rashi and Maimonides 
protested against the use of the regular benediction before 
‘half-Hallel,’ on the ground that its employment on these days 
was merely a pious custom without authority. 


The recitation of the Hallel is preceded and fol- 
lowed by special blessings.|| Certain parts are also 
recited with a responsive refrain : 


(a) The first four verses of Ps 118 are said by the Reader, the 
people responding after each: ‘O give thanks unto the Lord; 
for He is good: for His mercy endureth for ever.’ (b) The last 
nine verses of the same Psalm are also repeated, in part alter- 
nately, in part together, by Reader and congregation. 


According to the Mishna (Pes. v. 7), which em- 
bodies old and (there is every reason to believe) 
trustworthy traditions as to the Temple-ritual, the 
complete Hallel was recited by the Levites during 
the slaughter of the Paschal lambs in the Temple- 
courts.4/ The use of Hallel in the Paschal meal at 
home, when the lamb was eaten, must be carefully 
distinguished from the above. Here the data are 
somewhat conflicting. 


According to the Mishna (Pes. x. 6 and 7), the Hallel was 
here recited in two parts, and this is still the custom at the 
Jewish Paschal meal. The first part (Pss 113-114) immediately 
follows the Haggada proper (the narrative of redemption) and 
precedes the drinking of the second cup of wine. It is appropri- 
ately closed by a special benediction for redemption. The 
second part (Pss 115-118, followed by 136 and the ‘ Blessing of 
Song’) follows after the mixing of the fourth cup, when the 
banquet and grace after meat have been completed. And this 
arrangement is attested in the Mishna (ib.). The contents of 
the first part were, however, a subject in dispute between the 
schools of Shammai and Hillel, the former concluding it at 
Ps 113, the latter at Ps 114. The wording of the benediction for 
redemption was also not fully determined (ib.). It looks as 
though the recitation of the Hallel in the home-service were a 
reminiscence of the Temple-ritual, the family meal being par- 
taken of between the two parts as a family sacrifice, just as the 
Passover lamb was sacrificed in the Temple during the singing 
of the Hallel. The custom, as the Mishna suggests, may quite 
well have arisen before the destruction of the Temple. 


3. Usage in the Gospels.—It is usually assumed 
that the hymn referred to in Mt 26% |) Mk 1426 


* Cf. also Bab. Arakhin, 12a. 

+ Peritz (Eneyc. Bibl. s.v. ‘Hallel’) connects the liturgical 
recitation of the Hallel with the Passover-meal (he denies that it 
was sung in the Temple-service), and thinks that it attained its 
present compass only ‘during the first half of the second century.’ 
But this is to ignore the data given above, which connect it 
primarily with Tabernacles and Hanukka. 

t With the doubling of the initial days of Festivals that takes 
place ‘in exile,’ the 18 days originally comprised in the above 
now amount to 21, and 1 night to 2. ‘ 

§ Hence the designation ‘half-Hallel’ for this form. 

|| For these cf. Singer’s Heb.-Eng. Prayer-Book, pp. 219, 224. 
., 1_For a graphic description of this see Edersheim, The Temple ; 
its Ministry and Services, p. 191 f. 
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(‘when they had sung a hymn’ [Yuvicavres}) was 
the second part of the Hallel (Pss 115-118) * sung 
at the conclusion of the Paschal supper (see above). 
This is quite possible, in view of the probability 
that the custom had been established in connexion 
with the Paschal meal in the time of Christ. 


In Delitzsch’s Heb. NT’ the expression is well paraphrased : 
‘After they had completed the Hallel’ (Son7-nx 103). But 
there are some indications that the usage was subject to varia- 
tion in the earlier period. Thus, according to one authority, 
for the ‘completion’ of the Hallel at the Paschal meal Ps 25 
might suffice (Pes. 118a). The expression vuvicuvres certainly 
suggests a Paschal meal. It is significant, however, that it is 
absent from the Lukan account. 


LITERATURE.—Besides the works cited in the body of the 
article, the following are important: art. ‘ Hallel’ in the Jewish 
Encyc., with the ‘authorities there enumerated ; Delitzsch on 
Ps 113; Biichler, ZATW xx. [1900] 114-135; Buxtorf, Rabb. 
Lex, (ed. Fischer) 8.v. $55; Hamburger, RE ii. 353 ff. 

G. H. Box. 

HALLOWED.—Used of the name of our Father 
—first petition in the Lord’s Prayer (Mt 6° || Eri} 
=‘revered’ or ‘counted holy.’ It is, says Godet 
(Com. in loco), a prayer that ‘unworthy conceptions 
of God and of His character may no longer prevail 
among men. The child of God beseeches Him to 
manifest with effect His holy character, in the 
conscience of men, so that all impure idolatry, 
gross or refined, as well as all formal Pharisaism, 
may be completely removed, and that every human 
being may unite with the seraphim in the anthem 
of adoration, ‘‘ Holy, Holy, Holy.”’ 

The verb ay:%%eiv is in constant usage in LXX to render the 
different forms of Heb. wp (see Concord. s.v.). Isaiah (813 2923) 
and Ezekiel (passim, e.g. 2041 362%) employ the word (rendered 
‘sanctify’ AV and RV) of’ the Lord and His name, in exactly 
the same sense as the Lord’s Prayer, of causing to be revered, 
whether by judgmentor by deliverance. OT usage with reference 
to Sabbath, firstborn, etc., ought to be compared. Our Lord 
uses ey. (1) of Himself (Jn 1036 1719) in the sense of consecration 
(‘sanctify’ AV and RV, cf. marg.) to the office of Messiah by 
His submitting to death ; and (2) of His disciples (Jn 1717-19) as 
consecrated by the truth. The root idea is setting apart for 
holy purposes, with the consequent development of a holy 
character. This ethical sense is derived from Ly 114 ayiec- 
Onoerbe xui xyios Eveobe,y ors xyi0s tins tyw (see Lightfoot on Ph 11), 
See, further, artt. CONSECRATE and SANCTIFY. 

For usage of the English word see Hastings’ 
DB (sys R. MACPHERSON. 


HALTING.—A deficiency in gait, when one is 
not able to walk without limping. The word 
refers to the imperfection in the art of walking, 
rather than to the deficiency, injury, or weakness 
of the limb or limbs which is the cause. This 
differentiation is illustrated by a passage from 
Brand (1789): ‘He hath a halt in walking occa- 
sioned by a lameness in one of his legs’; also 
Tennyson (Guinevere): ‘If a man were halt or 
hunch’d’ ; Bunyan (Pilg. Prog. pt. ii.): ‘Mr, Ready 
to Halt,’ cf. Ps 387; Shaks., Tumon, Ac. Iv. Se. i.: 
‘Thou cold sciatica, cripple our senators, that 
their limbes may halt as lamely as their manners’ 
(an illustration also of the metaphorical use of 
the word ‘halt’ similar to that of ‘lame’); so 
Richard r71., Ac. 1. Se. i.— 

«Sent before my time 

Into this breathing world, scarce half made up, 

And that so lamely and unfashionable 

That dogs bark at me asI halt by them.’ 
‘Halt’ is the tr. of ywdés in Mt 188, Mk 9, Lk 1421, 
Jn 5°; but the translators of neither AV nor RV 
maintain a close distinction between the lame and 
the halt. The halting are included in the general 
healings wrought by Jesus among the multitude, 
and many of them would doubtless be of a char- 
acter to yield readily to the method of our Lord, 
acting as He did on the line of existing therapeutic 
forces, even while going far beyond our present 
knowledge and experience of these forces. 

T. H. WRIGHT. 
* According to the school of Shammai, Pss 114-118. 
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HAND (7}, 412 “palm or hollow of the hand’; yelp; 
/ deiid ‘right-hand,’ dpicrepd ‘left-hand ’).— 


aor usage.—In the OT there is a very large variety of mean- 
ings attaching to the word ‘hand’ and to expressions and 
phrases in which it occurs; a detailed consideration of these 
is not necessary here,* but a brief reference seems appropriate 
In view of the fact that NT usage is to some extent based, 
through the LXX, on that of the OT. In its origin the Hebrew 
word probably meant ‘strength’ (cf. Assyr. idu=‘strength’),t 
and it is used in this figurative sense in Jos 820 (‘there was not 
in them strength [lit. Aands] to flee’), Ps 765 (‘none of the 
mighty men have found their hands,’ 7.e. they are powerless). 
The word is used in a number of other figurative senses, see 
the Oxford Heb. Lexicon under 1}. Instructive is the passage 
Ex 148‘ the children of Israel went out with a high hand’ (cf. 
Ex 158-12, Nu 1123 333); the reference is to the hand of Jehovah 
(‘with a high hand’=with the Aedp of the high hand, a mean- 
ing which the preposition 3 frequently has); the ‘hand,’ strictly 
speaking, the ‘right hand’ (72), of God is the planet Venus; t 
this antique conception is much softened down, though a 
literal, anthropomorphic sense is still implied in the use of 
‘hand’ in Ps 10225 ‘The heavens are the work of thy hands.’ 

In reference to man the word is used (just as is the case in 
the NT) in a variety of senses, according to the phrase in which 
it is found : ‘to put one’s life into one’s hand’ (Jg 128), means to 
be ready to jeopardize one’s life ; ‘to clap the hands’ is a sign 
of joy (2 K 1112) ; ‘to fill the hand’ (RV ‘ consecrate’) is to instal 
in office (Jg 17°-12);§ ‘to lift up the hand’ (whether towards 
heaven or towards the altar is not always certain, see Nowack, 
Heb. Arch. ii. 260) was a symbolic action which accompanied 
an oath, it implied the calling of the Deity to witness || (Dt 
3240); the same action, with both hands, was the attitude 
adopted when blessing (Ps 1342); ‘to open the hand’ is to 
show generosity (Dt 1511); to place the hands upon the head 
was a sign of grief (2 S 1319); to kiss the hand towards was 
a sign of homage (to a heathen deity in Job 3127); ‘to lay the 
hand upon the mouth’ was done in token of humility (Pr 3032, 
ef. Is 5215); ‘to strike hands’ meant to go surety for some- 
one (Pr 61). All these symbolic actions with the hand were 
common in the time of Christ, as they are at the present day 
also in Syria, Arabia, etc. 

There is one other use of the word in the OT which demands 
a passing notice ; it means a sign ormonument(1S 1512, 2§ 1818, 
ef. Gn 3514); according to Schwally,{[ it was originally so called 
because a hand was depicted upon the monument or pillar, 
this hand being a token of that wherewith the vow had been 
made (the uplifted hand), or perhaps wherewith an offering had 
been brought ; in view, however, of what has been said above, 
it is more likely that this handjwas a representation of the hand 
of the Deity. 


Usage in the Gospels.—In a very large number 
of cases in which ‘hand’ occurs, it is used in the 
ordinary literal sense; there is no need to give 
references for these. Not infrequently there is the 
expression ‘at hand’ in the EV where in the 
original yelp does not occur: ¢.g. ‘the kingdom of 
heaven is at hand’ (7yy:xev) ; such passages do not 
properly belong to this article, and are not taken 
into account. 

4. All those things which are done by means of 
the hand, or in which the visible part is done by the 
hand (such as the working of miracles, or taking 
hold of a person or thing) are described as being 
performed 6a xetpds, dia TaY KXeELpaV, dua ~xeupav— 
twos, Mk 6? ete.; éri xepav, Mt 4°, Lk 4"; els ri 
xeipa, Lk 15%. ‘Hand’ is used frequently as a 
synonym for ‘ power’ (Mt 17”, Mk 9*, Lk js 9) 5 
in the igi different sense of ‘ protecting power 
(Lk 23%) ; still in the sense of power but coupled 
with the idea of ‘possession’ (Jn 10%-*); as used 
in Lk 1% it contains the idea of God’s ‘ further- 
ance’; then, again, it is used loosely,** in the sense 
of ‘finger,’ in Lk 15” (‘put a ring on his hand’); 
lastly, it is referred to (in' a peculiarly Oriental 
manner) as thongh it had, metaphorically speak- 
ing, sense: ‘if thine hand offend thee’ (cxavdahion), 


* See art. ‘Hand’ in Hastings’ DB. 

Oxford Heb. Lexicon, 8.v. : ; ‘ 

! tae proof of this statement see Nielsen, Die Altarabische 
Mondreligion und die Mosaische U eberlieferung (Strassburg, 
1904), pp. 111, 154 ff., where illustrations of S. Arabian cylinder 
seals are also given, showing ‘ the hand of God’ with the planet 
Venus above it; the Divine hand has seven fingers. 

§ On this idiom see Encyc. Bibl. ii. col. 1951. 

|| A later custom was to place the left hand on a tomb and 

Is 5811, 
ech te Leben nach dem Tode, p. 58, nate. See also CIS, No. 
ff. ; 
ee This is quite in accordance with OT usage, ef. e.g. Gn 2422 
‘hands’ used for ‘ wrists.’ 
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and the same idea is conveyed in Mt 6 ‘let not thy 
left hand know what thy right hand doeth.’ 

2. But the most interesting use of ‘hand’ in the 
Gospels, as in the OT, is seen in idiomatic phrases 
in which it occurs; these may be briefly enume- 
rated as follows :—‘To wash the hands’ (amrovlrrew 
Tas x.) was a symbolic action denoting a repudia- 
tion of responsibility or a declaration of innocence 
(Mt 27°4, ef. Ps 26° 73); the same phrase, very 
nearly, virrew ras x., refers to the washing before 
meals in obedience to tradition * (Mt 152). To ‘lay 
hands on’ is used in several senses ; ériBddeuw Tas 
x: érl rwa (or simply with the dat.) means to take 
hold of with violent intent (Mk 144%) ; émiriBévar ras 
X. (or rhy x.) él rive (or with dat.)+ is synonymous 
with healing (Mt 918, Mk 5%); redévar ras x. éml 
Twa is used of blessing children (Mk 10'6); ‘to put 
the hand to the plough’ (émiBddrew thy x. em’ dpo- 
Tpov) is a metaphoric expression denoting the under- 
taking of some duty (Lk 9%); different meanings 
attach to the phrase ‘ to stretch forth the hands’ : 
extelvew Tas x. ert tia is used of taking someone 
prisoner (Lk 2255), or (with the same construction) 
to indicate a person (Mt 12%); éxr. rhyv x. in Mt 
14%! means to save from harm ; the same expression 
in Jn 21'8 seems to be used in reference to the 
stretching out of the hands (in the sense of arms) on 
the cross. ‘To lift up the hands’ (ézaipew ras x.) is 
the attitude of blessing (Lk 24°) ; ‘to take by the 
hand’ (xparety rs x.) means to take hold of some- 
one with the purpose of helping (Mk 1%); ‘to 
deliver up into the hands of’ (rapaddédvar els x. 
Twos) is to give into the power of, with evil intent 
(Mt 17%), while d:dévar re ev rH xX. Tivos Means to 
commit to the care of (Jn 3); ‘to commend [the 
spirit] into the hands of’ (rapar:Aévac 7d mvedua els 
x. Twos) is to place oneself under God’s protection 
(Lk 23%), 

3. Lastly, there are many words in connexion 
with which ‘hand’ is not expressed, but implied ; 
all these convey one or other, or both, of the 
root conceptions of this word, viz. strength and 
activity. W. O. E. OESTERLEY. 


HANDMAID. — ‘Handmaid’ (Lk 1%; ‘hand- 
maiden,’ v.*8; in the American Standard RV ‘ hand- 
maid’ in both passages) answers to the Gr. dovAn, 
which means literally, as the RVm shows, ‘slave.’ 
In the LXX rendering of Hannah’s vow (1 is) ES), 
which is clearly echoed, almost cited, in Lk., dovAn 
represents the Hebrew ’amdah, which, with the 
Aramaic equivalent ’amta and the Bab. amtu, 
seems to have been a common Semitic designation 
of a female slave in Canaan and the neighbouring 
countries. It was sometimes used in courteous 
self-depreciation (1 K 1%, 1 S_ 25% 28 31-41; the 
letter of an Assyrian lady in Johns’ Babylonian 
and Assyrian Laws, Contracts, and Letters, p. 378), 
and then was naturally applied to relation to God 
(the above-mentioned vow, also Ps 86° 116"). In 
the Aram. text, which probably underlay the Song 
of the Virgin, ‘handmaiden’ would be ’amta with 
suffix (Pal. Lect. of Gospels, 1899, p. 234). The use 
of the word in the Gospels illustrates the Oriental 
habit of describing man as the slave of God, of 
which there are so many examples in the OT (Ps 
194-13, Neh 1%" ete.), in the so-called Babylonian 
Penitential Psalms, in ancient Semitic names— 
Obadiah found both in the Bible and on an ancient 
seal, Abdeel (Jer 36"), Abdiel (1 Ch 5'), Abednego 
(Dn 17), Abd Ninip (Tell el-Amarna Letters, No. 
53, Winckler), ‘A bd Ashtoreth (KAT(ZW] 129) ; and 
in names current in the Holy Land at the present 

*It is probable that the origin, of which this custom was a 
remnant, is to be sought in a ceremonial purifying before par- 
taking of the sacrificial meal, at which the Deity was conceived 


being present; cf. W. R. Smith, RS 2 p. 229. va 
othe Same phrase with the same construction=‘ to ordain 


in Ac 66 817, 
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ime, such as Abdallah (for many examples from 
ails and central Palestine cf. PEFSt, 1904, 
p- 155, and 1905, p. 48 ita) These illustrations, 
however, refer mainly if not entirely to men. In 
connexion with a list of personal names collected 
from various Moslem villages in the south of 
Palestine (PEF St, 1904, p. 155), it is remarked that 
female names of the type of Abdallah have not 
been found. Still it must always have been easy 
for an Oriental woman to call herself ‘the hand- 
maid’ of Deity. The transition from the courteous 
to the religious use would be readily effected. 
W. TAYLOR SMITH. 

HAPPINESS. —i. PAGAN AND CHRISTIAN 
IDEALS COMPARED. — Happiness was much dis- 
cussed among the Greeks under the term ‘well- 
being’ (evdacuovla). Aristotle said: ‘For on the 
subject of happiness and what conduces to it, and 
of its opposites, exhortation or discussion is always 
conversant, and this because we needs do the 
things which procure it or any of its constituents, 
and refrain from doing the things which destroy or 
impede it’ (Rhet. i. 5). The differences of the 
philosophic schools arose from the question wherein 
this well-being consisted. Was it in knowledge, 
pleasure, virtue, freedom from pain, wealth, or 
well-doing? The record of the answers to this 
forms the history of ancient Ethics. Jesus did not 
use the word ‘happiness’ (evdauoria), or propound 
any theory of the relation between duty and 
pleasure ; but absence of the word is no proof that 
the subject was foreign to His mind. It is incon- 
ceivable that the ‘Son of Man’ should neglect in 
His system so universal an instinct as the desire 
after happiness; for in the final summation joy 
must be a part of the perfect state. The com- 
parison between ancient and Christian Ethics must 
not be made on verbal or literary lines, but the 
systems must be judged by their actual contribu- 
tion to well-being or happiness. 

(1) The failure of Paganism. The systems of 
Plato and Aristotle did not bring any large satis- 
faction with them, nor did they discover any per- 
manent refuge for the race. Of all the products 
of Greek speculation, Stoicism survived longest, and 
had the largest influence upon the civilization of 
the world; but while, by its stern grandeur, it 
shaped a few noble characters which remained as 
a protest against the lax manners of the Empire, 
it failed to open up any fountain of joy for man. 
The Stoic sage was powerless to convert his theories 
into conduct, as he himself confessed; and the 
passvonlessness of soul which he advocated was a 
poor match for the strong impulses of the human 
heart. Where reliance upon human reason was 
undermined, it was met with an impotent religious- 
ness ; and where reverence for the natural order 
was impaired, there was no message of a future 
life in which compensations would atone for present 
inequalities. Also the examples of the earlier 
leaders created a preference for suicide, which was 
a confession of failure to procure the well-being of 
life. Paganism withdrew from the struggle to 
provide happiness. It despaired, and was therefore 
defeated, 

_ (2) The success of Christianity. The character- 
istic word of Christianity is Life; for while the 
moral code and example of Christ are superior to 
others, it is not on this that His supremacy rests. 
Christ’s Person is the vital force of the new re- 
ligion. ‘As the Father hath life in himself, so 
hath he given to the Son to have life in himself’ 
(Jn 5%). This same blessing is bestowed upon all 
who believe in Christ ; and so rich is this eift, that 
each believer becomes a constant source of life (Jn 
6” 7°5), Life is imparted to the believer in many 
ways, but chiefly through Christ’s words (65% 68 15%). 
This life is the realization of all human aspiration, 
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enabling the Christian to hold on with courage and 
hope in the face of temptation and doubts; and 
the history of our civilization is the evidence that 
Jesus has succeeded where.all others failed. To 
an age that was exhausted and desponding, that 
had failed to satisfy the deep desires of human 
nature, Christ came with convincing and converting 
power. When He spoke, men believed and lived 
again. Through Him rose 

“One common wave of thought and joy, 

Lifting mankind again.’ 

Stoicism and Neo-Platonism produced thoughts of 
great beauty and purity. ‘Yet neither of them 
could enable artisans and old women to lead a truly 
philosophic life. Christianity could and did; the 
apologists point triumphantly to the realization of 
the moral ideal among Christians of every standing. 
That was due to the power which issued from Jesus 
Christ and actually transformed man. The cer- 
tainty and confidence of faith based on Him, with 
reliance on God’s grace in Jesus Christ, begat in 
Christians a matchless delight in doing good’ 
(von Dobschiitz, Christian Life in the Primitive 
Church, p. 329). 

ji. THE TEACHING oF JESUS.—The NT verbal 
equivalent for ‘happiness’ is ‘ blessedness’ (which 
see), but it is not conceived in terms of pleasure. 
It is a religious idea, drawing its worth from the 
blessing which God imparts. The adjective 
‘blessed’ occurs frequently in Mt 5*”. This 
representative discourse may be entitled ‘Christ’s 
way to happiness.’ Here Jesus describes how 
people become happy, but refrains from all abstract 
definition. Each of these Beatitudes falls into 
two parts. In the first half those virtues are 
mentioned the possession of which constitutes 
people happy; in the second part the reward or 
result of each virtue is given. The following state- 
ments may be made as to Christ’s teaching on this 
way: (1) The joy begins immediately on the com- 
mencement of the journey, and is not reserved for 
the future. Thus, all who are pure in heart are 
happy. (2) More depends upon the traveller than 
upon the outward conditions. Happiness rests in 
dispositions, such as purity, meekness, righteous- 
ness, peace, and not in possessions, such as wealth, 
health, fame. The happy man makes his own 
scenery. Christian joy, ae other Christian graces, 
is inward; and the OT conception of blessedness, 
in so far as it consisted in prosperity and length 
of days, yields to a more spiritual ideal. All who 
go Christ’s way are like the Happy Warrior, 

“Whose high endeavours are an inward light 

That makes the path before him ever bright.’ 

(Wordsworth). 

(3) This happiness is not a passivity, but an 
activity, coinciding with some function of the will 
or mind. It cannot rise of itself as a mere state 
of emotion, but accompanies an act of service 
either for God or man. Happiness is associated 
with piety (Mt 5*®) and probity (vv.7™). It follows 
upon doing the will of God, or upon seeking the 
well-being of others. Socrates also regarded 
see as elmpatia, well-doing. (4) This way, 
unlike the world’s way, is endless, for the joy that 


begins on earth is an anticipation of the full joy of 
heaven (vv.*» >), (5) The pursuit of this Way is 
a duty. All who walk with Christ not only will 


but ought to rejoice. Happiness is an imperative, 
‘ Rejoice and be exceeding glad’ (v.12). The ethical 
ideal of Jesus differs from Hedonism, in which 
morality and happiness are synonymous terms, 
because with Him blessedness is the associate of 
virtue. Christ neither confuses nor separates these 
two. Happiness and virtue are twin stars. The 
further use of the Beatitude im Christ’s teaching 
continues to emphasize the spiritual ingredients of 
happiness. In Lk 11%, Jn 1317, blessedness and 
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obedience are associated; in Mt 16"7 blessedness 
and knowledge are united; in Jn 20” blessedness 
and faith are joined. In many places blessedness 
is reserved for the future (Lk 723 1987-48 14%), In 
the Fourth Gospel Jesus distinctly offers fulness of 
joy (Jn 16%). 

lll. HAPPINESS AS REVEALED IN CHRIST’s PER- 
SON.—The birth of Jesus was a proclamation of joy 
(Lk 2). Though called the ‘Man of sorrows,’ He 
was not unhappy. Sorrows never distorted His 
soul, nor left the faintest shadow of melanchol 
or accidie. He was ‘still cheerful and helpful and 
firm.’ His first miracle contributed to the mnocent 
pleasure of social intercourse (Jn 2’), The im- 

ression Jeft by His address was pleasing ; nor was 

is voice the voice of grief (Lk 4%). His gospel 
was a joyous prize (Mt 13*-*). He delighted in 
healing pain (Lk 4). Instead of reflecting the 
sadness of households, Jesus removed it (Jn 11%, 
Lk 8”). He spoke of a joy that was His own 
peculiar and characteristic possession (Jn 154), 
and promised entrance into His own joy as a 
supreme reward (Mt 25). This joy He offered all 
who followed Him (Jn 16%), and He was anxious 
to complete the joy of His disciples (Jn 15" 17%), 
Christ shunned the moroseness of asceticism (Mt 
11°’), as He turned from the selfish happiness of the 
epicurean (Mt 205). The joy of Christ arose from 
several causes—(1) He was free from sin, that root 
of sorrow and bitterness: ‘ For by sinning we kept 
neither piety nor felicity’ (Augustine). (2) He had 
the intense joys of a Saviour (Lk 157). His was 
the happiness that comes from being the creator 
of another’s good (Lk 19*”). The keen pleasure of 
rescue work filled His soul (Lk 15°%%), The 
thought of the countless hosts who would obtain 
eternal rest through His death was a secret potion 
to sweeten His bitter cup. For the joy set before 
Him He endured the cross. (3) The self-sacrifice 
of Jesus issued out of pure love (Jn 1513). He was 
happy asa lover. (4) He rejoiced in the sense of 
Divine sonship. This was His earliest thought (Lk 
24), To do the will of God was better than food 
(Jn 4%4). The knowledge of His Father was life 
(Jn 17%). It was an incomparable ecstasy for Him 
to dwell upon the love of God (Jn 17). This re- 
lieved Him of fear (Lk 23%, Mt 6*4); also it freed 
Him from the distracting care of false ambition 
(Jn 18). Being thus free from many of the vexing 
thoughts and struggles that disturb our peace of 
mind, He was able to find comfort in Himself 
and His cause. He was the first citizen in the 
Kingdom of Heaven, which is righteousness and 
peace and joy in the Holy Ghost. Though tempted 
in all points like as we are, and acquainted with 
grief, Christ was nevertheless a man of joy. 

Christ gives happiness by giving Himself. ‘He 
that hath the Son hath life,’ and the causes which 
led to His peace act in measure in all those who 
turn to Jesus. The first and last Beatitude of the 
Gospels is to those who believe in Him (Lk 1, Jn 
20%). All life culminates in God, and man’s 
summum bonum is God as He is revealed in Christ. 
Partnership with Him, even when joined with 
personal suffering and sacrifice, is more valuable 
than all worldly prosperity (Mt 10%). Plato had 
climbed to a lofty place when he declared that 
man’s happiness was to be found in a supernatural 
good, in the knowledge of ideas, especially the 
idea of God. But Christianity rises higher. 
Jesus leads us up from imitation of God and ac- 
quaintance with Divine ideas to the sublime fact 
that we may know God personally. Not a re- 
semblance, but a partnership ; not a certainty that 
God is good, true, and wise, but a certainty that 
He loves us, and that we may love Him in return— 
this is the new faith (Jn 159). Jesus is the Chris- 
tian’s joy. Into our restlessness of soul, due in 
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part to imperfect ideas, Christ comes with a fellow- 
ship and an ambition grand enough to supply man 
with the peace after which he is ever struggling 
(Mt 11°). Through Christ our sins are forgiven, 
our anxieties removed, our sorrows softened, our 
hopes revived, while He alone imparts that sup- 
reme gift of fellowship with God which is our 
highest good. Thus purest happiness comes, which 
some will still prefer to call blessedness, as more 
appropriate to such intimate and spiritual relation- 
ships. 

LITERATURE.—Hastings’ DB, artt. ‘Beatitude,’ ‘Happiness,’ 
“Sermon on the Mount’; Hort, The Way, The Truth, The Life 
(Macmillan, 1894) ; Hilty, Gliick (J. O. Hinrichs, Leipzig) ; PRE3, 
art. ‘Gluckseligkeit’ ; Coleridge, Aids to Reflection : ‘ Prudential 
Aphorisins’; Shairp, Studies, 362; Seeley, Ecce Homo15, 114, 
195 ; Carlyle, Sartor, 112, 132, Heroes, 64. 

JAMES W. FALCONER. 

HARDENING OF HEART.—(a) The relation in 
Scripture between the blood and the life (Lv 1724) 
is such that the heart is naturally ‘the typical 
centre of personal life’ (ef. Westcott on He 4/2 and 
1Jn 1’ Add. Notes); the seat of understanding 
(1 K 3° ?"), affection (Dt 6°), will (Jer 5%), character 
(1 K 94, Ezk 117); the fountain at which all issues 
(Pr 4%) may receive a Divine direction. (0) It is 
described as tender (2 K 2218), hard (Ex 819), of 
flesh or of stone (Ezk 11"), not in the popular 
sense of merciful or cruel, but according to its 
receptivity (or otherwise) of Divine impressions. 
Of the Greek words employed to express such 
hardness the two more remarkable (see below) 
represent the heart as callous (é.e. ossified) or fat. 
(c) An important distinction is to be made between 
two expressions :—(i.) ‘Hardness of heart.’ To a 
certain extent this is an unavoidable infirmity of 
man’s natural condition. As such, it is the object 
of Divine condescension, which (as Christ directly 
asserts) is the explanation of much OT legislation 
(Mt 19%|\). It is referred to in the Gospels as (1) 
okdnpoxapdia, Mt 19°||Mk 10° [16!4]; as (2) xapé. 
memwpwuevn, Mk 6° 817, (11.) * Hardening of heart.’ 
This is a voluntary process: the object therefore 
of Divine condemnation (cf. Mt 117° 131 2397, Ro 
2°). Its active nature, as distinguished from passive 
infirmity, is indicated by the form rwpwois, Mk 3° 
(ef. Ro 11%, Eph 438), in contrast to the pf. pt. pass. 
Mk 6” 817. (d) Hardening is represented, alterna- 
tively with conversion, as a direct consequence of 
contact with grace and the gospel (Mt 13", Jn 31%. 
9. cf. 2Co 2'*), The origin of the process is 
variously stated, according to the side from which 
it is viewed. Thus—(1) The heart is hardened, as 
though by the action of a mechanical law: Mt 137° 
= 15) 6) UXX (cf. Aci 19%) Ro 11?) 3 27Co34) 
(2) Man hardens his heart. This aspect, though 
necessarily involved in man’s responsibility and 
often stated in the OT (Ex 9*, 1 8 6°, 2 Ch 36%), is 
not expressly referred to in the NT, except in He 
38—Ps 958. (3) God hardens it: Jn 12”=a para- 
phrase of Is 61°; see Westcott, ad loc., and cf. Ro 
918, This is often known as ‘judicial hardening’ : 
it is ‘the inexorable law of moral consequence’ 
(Westcott on He 38). It comes to pass that ‘he 
who will not turn at last cannot. And God, who 
established that law of man’s nature, is said in 
Scripture to do that which occurs under it or results 
from it’ (Vanghan on Ro 9%). (¢) In the OT the 
typical case is that of Pharaoh ; in which all three 
statements are remarkably exemplified (Ex 743 
g!2), Bunyan’s ‘Man in the iron cage’ is a power- 
ful picture of hardening in its final stage: at the 
same time, the man who is past repentance 1s 

sue vast feeling (Eph 41%). 
sae Sb he F. §. RANKEN. 


HARLOT.—This is the term usually employed in 
AV as tr. of répvn, the only other tr. being ‘ whore.’ 


The practice of prostitution dates from the earliest times. 
While in Egypt, the Israelites must have been familiar with the 
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stituti vailed in connexion with Egyptian 
fet ee De ere ince settled in Canaan than the purity 
both of their morality and their religion was endangered by the 
contaminating influence of Semitic rites, in which the conse- 
crated harlot (kédéshah) played no small part. From glimpses 
of social life afforded us by the prophets (¢.g. Jer 57, Hos 414), we 
can perceive the prevalence of ordinary prostitution in their 
day. One of the blessings of the Exile was the extinction 
among the Jews both of idolatry and of religious prostitution. 
The Apocrypha, however, witnesses to the continuance of the 
common harlot. She haunts the streets (Sir 97), and employs 
singing as one of her seductive arts (94). In the time of the 
Maccabees the Gentiles in Palestine ‘dallied with harlots,’ and 
had to do ‘with women within the circuit of the holy places 
(2 Mac 64), Cf. also Pr 710. 

The Gospels supply us with little information as 
to the extent of prostitution in Palestine during 
the time of Christ. In Mt 21° our Lord refers to 
harlots as a class. The woman of Lk 7, ‘who was 
a sinner in the city’ (v.*7 v./.), probably belonged to 
the class. In the parable of the Prodigal Son, the 
far country in which he devoured his living with 
harlots (Lk 15%) might be supposed to be possibly 
within Palestine. Again, our Lord’s reference to 
the sin of fornication, (Mt 19°) suggests the exist- 
ence of immoral women. The popular idea of 
Mary Magdalene as a woman of evil life is rejected 
by many of the best exegetes. ; 

In Christ’s day, Palestine was in many ways 
demoralized by Greek and Roman influences. 
Wherever the Greeks and Romans went, the éraipa 
and the meretrix abounded. Religious prostitu- 
tion reappeared in connexion with the Mysteries 
of Aphrodite, which culminated in vicious orgies, 
and these rites were not confined to Greece. 
Pagan gods and goddesses ‘had their due secret 
solemnities whithersoever Greek (and partly Ro- 
man) colonists took their Lares and Penates’ 
(Baring-Gould in Chambers’ Hneye. vii. 369). Nor 
would the immorality of women employed in 
shameless rites be confined to religious cere- 
monies, any more than is the case to-day amongst 
similar women attached to Indian temples. In 
cities upon the coast of Asia Minor immoral cults 
prevailed in NT times. 

To the Christian mind the matter of chief 
interest is the attitude of Jesus towards this class 
of sinners, and the significance of His gospel in 
respect of them. Here we cannot fail to contrast 
the harsh temper of the Pharisees towards such 
women with the holy and redemptive sympathy of 
Jesus, Even the austere John the Baptist had evi- 
dently welcomed them as penitents and as candi- 
dates for baptism (Mt 21°%),—a fact of which Jesus 
reminded His Pharisaic hearers. Our Lord plainly 
indicated that sins of fleshly frailty are less heinous 
and less likely to prove fatal than lovelessness, 
spiritual pride, and hypocrisy ; for ‘the publicans 
and the harlots go into the kingdom of God before 
you’ (Mt 21!) His compassionate tenderness in 
this connexion appears very beautifully in St. 
Luke’s story of the sinful woman, whose newness 
of heart was intensified by the love and gratitude 
consequent upon the pity and pardon experienced 
at the Saviour’s hands. It may be added in respect 
of guilt of this description, that the peace of con- 
science begotten of faith in the Redeemer’s atoning 
blood is oftentimes as deep as the sense of guilt 
was poignant. Nor should it be forgotten that the 
general effect of the way in which the Master 
admitted women to His intimate fellowship is to 
raise the status of woman in such a manner as to 
render her degradation through prostitution un- 
thinkable. Ropert M. ADAMSON. 


HARYVEST.—See AGRICULTURE. 
HATING, HATRED.—Although the noun does 


not occur in the Gospels, yet the verb (uucetv) is 
often found. The passages may be grouped as 
follows: (1) those which speak of the world’s 
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hatred to Christ and His people ; (2) those dealing 
with the Old Law, and Christ’s hatred of sin ; (3) 
those which prescribe hate; (4) some remaining 
assages. 

: Al The world being opposed, according to St. 
John’s use of the term, to ‘all that is of the 
Father’ (1 Jn 2"), it was inevitable that the holy 
and sinless Jesus should arouse its antipathy ; and 
this is specially noted in the Fourth Gospel. The 
world hated Him because He testified that its 
deeds were evil (Jn 7’). Its instinctive opposition 
to the light as manifested in Him was immediately 
aroused (32). Thus He said ‘the world hath hated 
me’ (ueuionxev, 151), the perfect tense expressing 
‘a persistent abiding feeling, not any isolated 
manifestation of feeling’ (Westcott); and it was 
‘without a cause’ (dwpedv, 15%), cf. Ps 351% 694; 
no reason could be found for such hostility except 
that He condemned its wickedness. This hatred 
carried with it hatred of the Father also (Jn 15%), 
in which character He had revealed God to men, 
ef. 15% ‘they have both seen and hated both me 
and my Father’; therefore they had no excuse 
for their sin, perhaps here the special sin of hatred 
to Him and His (Alford). Cf. in the parable of 
the Pounds, ‘ his citizens hated him’ (Lk 19%). 

Christ’s disciples consequently may expect to 
experience the same hatred in proportion as they 
truly follow their Lord (Jn 151”). ‘When they 
came before the world, it showed at once and de- 
cisively its position of antagonism to the gospel’ 
(éulonoe, ‘hated,’ RV 174) (Westcott), the ultimate 
cause being that men had no true knowledge of 
Him who sent Jesus (15”). He foretold that they 
should be ‘ hated of all men’ for His Name's sake 
(Mt 10”? ||), more precisely ‘of all nations’ (24%) ; 
ef. for its fulfilment Ac 12° 28”, 1 Th 24-15, ] P 
2”; Tacitus, Ann. xv. 44, ‘quos per flagitia invisos 
vulgus Christianos appellabat’; Suetonius, Nero, 
xvi., ‘Christiani, genus hominum superstitionis 
nove et malefice.’ In so far as the world-spirit 
crept in among the disciples, there would be similar 
exhibitions of hatred among themselves (Mt 24?°) ; 
ef. Gal 5%, 1Jn 3%, the deadly hatred of the 
Judaizers towards St. Paul, and the name 6 é¢yé@pds 
dv@pwros apparently given to him in the Pseudo- 
Clementines. The world’s hatred, however, should 
be a cause of rejoicing (Lk 62%), and not of wonder 
(1 Jn 3'%, where ‘if,’ as in Jn 15!8, implies no doubt 
of the fact). The disciples might well suspect 
their loyalty if they escaped the enmity of those 
who hated their Lord (Jn 77), while their experi- 
ence of it was a proof that they had been chosen 
out and united to Him (15™:*), as also a pledge 
of their future glory (Ro 87, 2 Ti 2, 1P 43); 
‘Christianos quoque aut summo amore prose- 
quuntur homines aut summo odio. Qui omnibus 
semper placent, sibi merito suspecti esse debent’ 
(Bengel). 

Ps os (2) and (8) raise an apparent difficulty : 
the feeling which is forbidden in the one seems 
commanded in the other. Westcott has a valuable 
note on 1 Jn 2° which suggests the solution; ‘there 
is a certain ambiguity in the word “hate,” for it 
serves as the opposite both to the love of natural 
affection (@A\eiv) and to the love of moral judg- 
ment (dyargv). In the former case hatred, which 
may become a moral duty, involves the subjection 
of an instinct; in the latter case hatred expresses 
a general determination of character.’ Thus puceiv 
as opposed to dyamay is condemned (Mt 5%, Eph 
5-9, 1 Jn 2% 1 314.15 42), while as opposed to 
ee it may become a duty (Lk 14%, Mt 10°7, Jn 

2. ‘Ye have heard that it was said, Thou shalt . 
love thy neighbour and hate thine enemy: but I 
Say unto you, Love your enemies’ (Mt 5); ‘do 
good to them that hate you’ (Lk 6”, omitted by 
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best authorities in Mt.). The first part of the 
maxim is found in Ly 19!8; but in the latter clause 
Jesus ‘is not quoting precisely any OT or extra- 
Biblical utterance on record (ef. Sir 18™)’ (Hast- 
ings’ DB, Extra Vol. p. 30). The question then 
arises—Is it a fair deduction from, and does it 
represent the spirit of, the OT, or is it an unwar- 
ranted extension and addition of the scribes? In 
favour of the latter it is urged that this hatred is 
not conceived of as following in Ly 19!8, and that 
passages much nearer the Christian standard are 
found. The utmost consideration was to be shown 
even to an enemy’s beast (Ex 234); the fact that 
the owner cherished hate was no reason why help 
should be refused to him in his trouble (235). Cf. 
as to rejoicing over an enemy in calamity, Job 312; 
as to returning evil for evil, Pr 24; and as to the 
better spirit often shown in OT, Gn 45'*, 1S 247, 
2K 6”, Ps 7* 35. Jewish sages ordained that 
‘if a man finds both a friend and.an enemy in dis- 
tress, he shall first assist his enemy,’ in order to 
subdue his evil inclination ; and held that it is not 
permitted to ‘hate any one except only sinners 
who, having been duly warned and admonished, do 
not repent’ (Kalisch on Leviticus, quoted in Alex- 
ander, The Witness of the Psalms to Christ and 
Christianity, p. 274). Pr 2417 252). 22 are sometimes 
quoted as approaching the Christian spirit, but 
the reason given in each case militates considerably 
against their force (‘lest the LORD see it and it 
displease him, and he turn away his wrath from 
him,’ ‘and the LorD shall reward thee’). Hence 
some suppose that ‘hate thine enemy’ was an 
illegitimate inference (‘ pessima glossa,’ Bengel) 
drawn by Rabbis from the precepts laid down 
concerning the Amalekites and other nations 
under the curse (Ex 237%, Dt 7'% 23% 257%); by 
giving to ‘neighbour’ the sense of ‘friend,’ and 
taking ‘enemy’ as meaning a ‘private enemy,’ 
they were easily turned into a justification of 
private hatred. On the other hand, it is held by 
many that this clause was really implied in Lv 19!8 
and truly expressed the spirit of OT. The election 
of Israel, taken with the rules concerning the 
above nations, would foster an aversion to for- 
eigners which was ever increasing in intensity ; 
cf. Ps 83, Jon 319-4", Est. In time the Jews came 
to have such a profound contempt and disregard 
for all others as caused them to be charged with 
being enemies of the human race (‘apud ipsos 
fides obstinata, misericordia in promptu, sed ad- 
versus omnes alios hostile odium,’ Tac. Hist. v. 
5. 2; ‘non monstrare vias eadem nisi sacra 
colenti,’ Juv. Sat. xiv. 103). Therefore Bp. Gore 
holds (Sermon on Mount, p. 97) that we must 
accept Mozley’s conclusions, which are as follows,— 
The whole precept, as it stands, undoubtedly repre- 


|: sents, and is a summary of, the sense of the Law ; 


nor is there any occasion to refer ‘it hath been 
said’ to the Law in the case of ‘ Love thy neigh- 
bour,’ and to the tradition of the scribes in the 
ase of ‘ Hate thine enemy’: all the other precepts 
which the Lord takes as instances of an inferior 
morality are precepts out of the Law, and there is 
no reason to distinguish this particular one from 
the rest with respect to its source. In the first 
place, it applied to ‘neighbour’ and ‘enemy’ in a 
national sense, and tended to strengthen the union 
of Israelites ; it was the inculcation of an esprit de 
corps which was the very bond of, and incentive to, 
union in the early ages. But it also referred to a 
private enemy, and was conceived in the general 
spirit of retaliation (cf. Mt 5* and such Psalms as 
109). : 
It is evident from Mt 5“ that Jesus took ‘enemy 
as meaning a ‘private enemy,’ who in the new 
Kingdom is to be loved, and to whom good is to 
be done. He used dyargv, not PiAciv, on which 
VOL. 1.—45 
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Tittmann (see Alford) says, ‘ piety, amare, pessi- 
mum quemque vir honestus non potest ; sed poterit 
eum tamen ayargy, i.e. bene sel cupere et facere 
quippe homo homini, cui etiam Deus benefaciat. 
Amor imperari non potest, sed dilectio.’ Cf. Clem. 
Alex. 7d dyamrdy rods éxOpods ovk dyamdy 7d KaKdv 
Aéyer, and Aug. ‘sic dilige inimicos ut fratres optes, 
sic dilige inimicos ut in societatem tuam yvocentur, 
sic enim dilexit ille qui in cruce pendens ait, Pater 
ignosce illis, quia nesciunt quid faciunt.’ Accord- 
ing to the teaching of Christ, therefore, the hatred 
of sin only is permissible, which is the necessary 
corollary of the Gospel of Love, and is according 
to His own example; ef. He 19, Rev 2°, where 
Lyra remarks (see Alford), ‘non dixit Nicolaitas, 
sed facta: quia persone sunt ex charitate dili- 
gendee, sed eorum vitia odio sunt habenda.’ 

3. Lk 1475-25, Jesus turned and said unto the 
multitude, ‘If any man cometh unto me, and 
hateth not his own father, and mother, and wife 
(peculiar to Luke), and children, and brethren, and 
sisters, yea, and his own life also, he cannot be my 
disciple’; ef. Mt 1087 ‘He that loveth father or 
mother more than me is not worthy of me’; and 
Jn 12” ‘ He that loveth his life loseth it, and he that 
hateth his life in this world shall keep it unto life 
eternal.’ We may at once dismiss such an inter- 
pretation as Renan put forward, viz. that Christ 
was here ‘despising the healthy limits of man’s 
nature,’ ‘warring against the most legitimate 
cravings of the heart,’ and ‘preaching a total 
rupture with the ties of blood.’ The whole tenor 
of His life and teaching is against such an idea. 
He forbade hatred even of an enemy (Lk 6’); He 
condemned evasion of the Fifth Commandment 
(Mk 7°), and taught the sanctity of the marriage 
bond (Mk 107°); He showed tender thought for 
His mother (Jn 19%), and loved children (Mk 
10%); His new commandment. was ‘that ye love 
one another, as I have loved you’ (Jn 13%4). St. 
John certainly did not understand Lk 14% in 
Renan’s sense (1 Jn 29 11 315. 17 416. 20) ; nor St. Paul 
(Eph 57, 1 Ti 58, Tit 24, Ro 138), who would re- 
gard those acting in such a way as doropyo ‘ with- 
out natural affection,’ a vice of the heathen -(Ro 
11), 

Some have given to ‘hate’ in these passages the 
meaning of ‘love less,’ comparing Gn 29%-%!, Dt 
21"; but it follows from the above that Jesus can- 
not have intended to condemn any degree of right 
affection as if it amounted to loving others more 
than Him. ‘The love which Christ condemneth 
differs not in degree, but in kind, from rightful 
affection. It is one which takes the place of love 
to Christ, not which is placed by the side of that 
of Christ. For, rightly viewed, the two occupy 
different provinces. Wherever and whenever the 
two affections come into comparison, they also come 
into collision’ (Edersheim, Life and Times, i. 650). 
There is a foolish affection which would do inju 
both to the giver and the receiver (cf. Pr 13”), and 
then hate is not only consistent with, but absolutely 
necessary for, the highest kind of love. It is ‘that 
element in love which makes a wise and Christian 
friend not for time only, but for eternity.’ : 

The words had special apne to the time 
when they were spoken, and must have sounded 
strange to the multitude, which, for the most part, 
was following because of that very love of life 
which is condemned, desiring to get material 
benefits (cf. Jn 6%). Jesus’ enemies were becoming 
more violent, divisions in families would take 
place (Mt 10%; cf. Ex 32%, Dt 33°), and dis- 
cipleship would in many cases be impossible with- 
out the renunciation of the dearest ties. The 
mission field affords a parallel nowadays, where the 
hostility of relatives is often the greatest hindrance 
to the confession of Christ. The statement 1s 
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made in the most startling form to arrest attention ; 
conditions must be supplied as in Mt 5%. Even 
where renunciation*is not outwardly necessary, 
there must be potential alienation and the acknow- 
ledgment of Christ’s claims as paramount. The 
key to the true explanation lies in ‘yea and his 
own life also’ (cf. Jn 12”), it is presupposed that 
friendship is a source of enjoyment for ourselves ; 
‘ Jesus does not indicate a course of action whereby 
we do evil to others, but such as constitutes a pain- 
ful sacrifice for ourselves’ (Wendt). At bottom 
our own life only, the last citadel (Job 2%), is to be 
hated, and everything else only in so far as it 
partakes of this principle of sin and death (Godet) ; 
‘secundum eam partem, secundum quam se wsum 
odisse debet, a Christo aversam’ (Bengel). ‘He 
that so prizes his life that he cannot let it out of 
his own hand or give it up to good ends, checks its 
growth, and it withers and dies; whereas he who 
treats it as if he hated it, giving it up freely to 
the needs of others, shall keep it to life eternal’ 
(Dods, Eapositor’s Greek Test.). ‘Nec tamen 
sufficit nostra relinquere, nisi relinquamus et nos’ 
(Gregory, Hom. xxxii.). 

Westcott on He 73 quotes a striking passage from Philo which 
throws light on Lk 1426; he describes the Levites as being in 
some sense ‘exiles who to do God’s pleasure had left parents 
and children and brethren and all their mortal kindred, and 
continues—s yoly apynyerns rod Yarov rovtTov Atywy citnyEeTHs Ta 
Tarp) mai tH untpi, Ovx Ewpocnoe duces Aki TOUS ad eArgous ov yivare 
xul Tois viols aroyivwruw UTip TOU Dinan eeborxys Hepureverv TO ov.’ 
For the abstraction of the sinful desire to injure from the word 
‘hate,’ leaving in it nothing but an aversion of a purely moral 
kind, Wendt compares the use of ‘violence’ and ‘force’ in Mt 
1112, where ‘they are used only so far as they denote energetic 
seizure and appropriation, but not the unlawfulness of this 
seizure.’ 

4, Other passages—Mt 6%4=Lk 161° ‘No man can 
serve two masters: for either he will hate the one 
and love (dyarjoe) the other; or else he will hold 
to the one and despise the other.’ Here also ‘hate’ 
must get its full meaning in order to bring out the 
opposition and the division of the man’s nature 
who attempts to serve both God and mammon. 
The change of words in the second part is remark- 
able (katagppovnce. for puojoe, and dvééterar for 
ayamjoe), ‘non dixit odiet sed contemnet: sicut 
solent minas ejus postponere cupiditatibus suis, 
qui de bonitate ejus ad impunitatem sibi blandi- 
untur’ (Aug.); to which Trench adds—‘ No man 
actually and openly professes to hate God and love 
the devil; and therefore in the second clause, when 
the Lord is putting the converse case, He changes 
both words, which would be no longer the most 
appropriate ; the sinner ‘ holds to’ Satan when he 
follows his rewards ; he practically ‘ despises’ God 
when he heeds not His promises and His threaten- 
ings; however little he may acknowledge to himself 
or to others that he is doing either this or the other.’ 

Lk 1”, ‘salvation from our enemies and from 
the hand of all that hate us,’ exhibits a parallelism 
with no particular distinction between the clauses, 
cf. Ps 187 1061. 


Literatoure.—Bethune-Baker’s art. ‘Hatred ’in Hastings’ DB; 
Votaw’s art. ‘Sermon on the Mount,’ ib. Extra Vol. ; Trench, 
Exposition of the Sermon on the Mount, also Studies in the 
Gospels (No. 12); Wendt, Teaching of Jesus, ii. 65-70 ; Mozley, 
Lectures on the Old Testament (Lect. viii.) ; Finlayson, Expositor, 
1, ix. [1879] 420f.; Dykes, Manifesto of the King, p. 311 ff.; Butler, 
Serm. viii, ix. ; Seeley, Hece Homo, ch. xxi.; Martensen, Chr. 
Eth. ii. 118 ff. ; Gardner, Conyslict of Duties, 133-148. 

W. H. DunpDas. 

HEAD (xedady).—1. Natural importance.—The 
relationship of the head to the body is that of 
master to servant. In this service the body is ex- 
pected to ignore its own wants, and homelessness 
18 to be without a resting-place for the head (Mt 
8”). The anointing of the head was an accompani- 
ment of festive happiness (Mt 267, Mk 148, Lk 748), 
and this mark of joy was to be borrowed by Chris- 
tian self-denial (Mt 6”), A crown of thorns on the 
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head was part of the mock dignity thrust upon 
Christ as King of the Jews (dimel92): 

The importance thus attached to the head gave 
a higher significance to the gestures which, among 
an emotional people, often emphasized or took the 
place of words. Such movements of the head are 
practised to-day in Palestine alike by young and 
old, and are resorted to on occasions similar to 
those described in the OT and NT. Thus a rapid 
shaking of the head from side to side, with a 
similar twirling of the open hand on the wrist, 
indicates that one is perplexed by some mystery, 
as when the owner of the garden asked why that 
useless fig-tree was still there (Lk 137). It also indi- 
cates that the hearer has not heard distinctly, or 
grasped the meaning of what has been said. An 
abrupt jerk of the head backward does duty, especi- 
ally when at some distance away, for an emphatic 
‘No.’ The bending of the head downward is the 
attitude of the inferior in the presence of his 
superior (Is 58°, Lk 18%). The slow turning of the 
head once in one direction means that the words 
just heard or the scene witnessed pass all descrip- 
tion. Such a gesture would be common among 
those who looked upon Christ’s miracles of healing 
power. This motion, repeated several times, along 
with a dissociating wave of the hand, means con- 
tempt or disgust towards some action, or the 
abandonment of hope in the case of some party 
referred to (Jer 18'*, Zeph 2%). The movement of 
the head up and down is the soliloquy of one speak- 
ing to himself and saying, ‘It is as I expected ; 
I knew it must come to this’ (La 2%, Mt 27°9). 
The head laid to one side, with a slight protrusion 
of the underlip, means, ‘Causes must have con- 
sequences, you may do as you please’ (Ps 227), 
Such a gesture seems to fill the gap in the debate 
over the fig-tree in the garden (Lk 13°). 

2. Figurative authority. —The connexion thus 
recognized between head and body was used to 
express all situations involving a relationship of 
authority and submission. The patriarchal East, 
with regard to both secular and sacred matters, 
has always attached more importance to the sceptre 
than to the statute. It does not understand imper- 
sonal edicts, and gives its homage to the official who 
can enforce his decrees. Its conception of life is of 
graded authority rather than of democratic equality. 
It was not so much in disapproval of this as by way 
of supplying a new line of action to the familiar 
instinct, that Christ said that in the coming King- 
dom of God the way to honour would have to be 
sought through abundant and self-humbling service 
(Mt 20° 23"). The customs of swearing by the head 
and of appealing to heaven and earth and Jerusa- 
lem, are condemned, because, while such a habit of 
appealing under distress to the name of some one 
who could and must come to deliver and punish 
was a protection to the oppressed under primitive 
conditions of life, it was here diverted from its 
original meaning when the appeal was made to 
that which was not free, but already belonged to 
another. The practice was at once foolish and 
idolatrous. The true help is from the Lord which 
made heaven and earth; and this help is for those 
whose speech is ‘ Yea, yea ; nay, nay’ (Mt 53-37), 

For the headship of Christ see following article. 

G. M. MACKIE. 

HEADSHIP.—i. IN THE GosPELs.—4. The word 
‘head’ (kepady), as applied to the relation of 
Christ to His Church, occurs only three times 
in the Gospels, and there in the passages in 
the Synoptics (Mt 21 | Mk 12 || Lk 2027) in 
which, applying the lesson of the parable of the 
Wicked Husbandmen, Jesus quotes Ps 118% in the 
Septuagint version, ‘The stone which the builders 
rejected, the same is become the head of the corner’ 
(ovros eyeryOn els Kepadiy ywvias), where the expres- 
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slon Keparry ywvias is an exact rendering of the 
Hebrew 75 ex7, The meaning of the passage is 
clear. The building of which the Psalmist speaks 
is the theocracy, Israel as the people of God. The 
corner-stone, a stone fitted into an angle of the 
building and binding together the walls which 
meet at that point, and without which the strue- 
ture must collapse, represents the Messiah, through 
whom the theocracy finds its realization. 

What the Psalmist says about the rejection of 
the stone on the part of the builders has been 
explained by some as an allusion to an alleged 
incident in the building of the Second Temple. 

‘Some stone, a fragment, we may conjecture, of the Old 
Temple, rescued from its ruins, had seemed to the architects 
unfit for the work of binding together the two walls that met at 
right angles to each other. They would have preferred some 
new blocks of their own fashioning. But the priests, it may be, 
more conversant with the traditions of the Temple, knew that 
that was the right place for it, and that no other stone would 
answer half as well. The trial was made, and the issue answered 


their expectations’ (Plumptre, Biblical Studies, quoted by Per- 
owne, Psalms, in loc.). 


It is more likely, however, that this story was 
suggested by Ps 118 than vice versa. Probably what 
was in the Psalmist’s mind was Is 28'* ‘ Behold I 
lay in Zion for a foundation a stone, a tried stone, 
a precious corner-stone.’ Ps 118% was applied by 
Christ to His relation to the Chureh as uniting 
Jew and Gentile, and to His approaching rejection 
by Israel. Thus quoted and applied, the words of 
the Psalm speak of the Messiah as of Him ‘upon 
whom depend the maintenance and development 
of the theocracy, without whom it would fall to 
pieces, as the corner-stone is the upholder and stay 
of a building’ (Meyer). They speak of Christ as 
representing the principle of unity, that which 
constitutes the Church a grand whole. If we 
compare with this application by our Lord of Ps 
118* the use made of the same figure by St. Peter 
in the.Acts of the Apostles (41) and in his First 
Epistle (2*8), where he speaks of the Church as a 
temple built of living stones, and by St. Paul when 
he describes Jesus Christ Himself as the chief 
corner-stone of a holy temple (Eph 2°°), we find the 
connecting link between the idea of the Headship 
of Christ as it is expressed in the Gospels and the 
similar conception of St. Paul in his Epistles to the 
Ephesians and Colossians (compare also 1 Co 11*). 

St. Peter, while keeping to the architectural figure 
suggested by the passages quoted from the Psalms 
and Isaiah, and speaking of Christ as ‘ head stone of 
the corner’ (xedadh ywvias), adds the thought of life 
to thatofunity. St. Paul. still farther working out 
the same idea, adopts a different figure, that of the 
head as the seat of life in the body, that which con- 
trolsand regulates the action of each individual mem- 
ber (Eph ]22- 23 415. 16 525. 2-3 Co] 18 919), See § ii. 

2. The idea of Headship is suggested in the 
Gospels in connexion with another figure, in our 
Lord’s similitude of the Vine (Jn 15!"-), in which 
He illustrates and works out in detail the thought 
that He is the source of life and fruitfulness 
for the whole Church and for each individual 
member of the Church, the vital principle which 
unites all in one. As the head no less than the 
heart is the seat of life in the human body, inas- 
much as the brain is the centre of the nervous 
system, and the nerves radiating from the brain 
and spinal cord are the source of the healthy 
activity of every part, the beautiful description 
which St. Paul gives (Col 2!%)—‘ the head, from 
which all the body by joints and bands having 
nourishment ministered and knit together, in- 
creaseth with the increase of God’—corresponds 
to what Christ says in His parable of the Vine 
of the source of life and _fruitfulness, with the 
thought of the healthy flow of life-giving sap 
which His words suggest: ‘As the branch cannot 


bear fruit of itself except it abide in the vine, no 
more can ye except ye abide in me. I am the 
vine, ye are the branches: he that abideth in me 
and I in him, the same bringeth forth much fruit ; 
for without me (xwpls ¢uod—marg. ‘severed from 
me’) ye can do nothing’ (Jn 15* 5), 

3. Again, the thought of Headship is involved in 
that view of the Chureh’s relation to Christ which 
our Lord presents in the blessing pronounced on 
St. Peter at Cresarea Philippi (Mt 16!* 28), and in a 
passage from the same Gospel, in many respects 
similar, in which He repeats His promise of 
power to bind and to loose (Mt 188°), These 
passages are the more worthy of note in this con- 
nexion, that they are the only instances in which 
the Gospels represent Jesus as using the expression 
‘Church’ (éxxAnoia). According to the first, that 
which constitutes the being and the strength of 
the Chureh is her faith in Jesus as the Christ, the 
Son of the living God. Jesus speaks of the com- 
munity which is founded upon faith in the Christ 
as ‘My church’ (wou rhy éxxdyolay), and then pro- 
mises to invest this Church in the person of her 
representatives (in this case St. Peter as spokesman 
of the Twelve) with the power to bind and to loose. 
The other passage occurs in connexion with our 
Lord’s injunction to make ‘the church’ the final 
court of appeal in cases of disputes among brethren. 
In it Jesus repeats the promise of power to bind and 
to loose, and states, in more universal terms than 
He employs in His promise to St. Peter, what con- 
stitutes the Church, or what entitles any body of 
believers to the name of ‘Church.’ That is the 
presence of Christ Himself in the midst of them. 
‘ Where two or three are gathered together in my 
name, there am I in the midst of them.’ That 
which constitutes the Church and invests her with 
authority and power, that which is the source of 
her life and energy, is the presence with her of 
Christ as her living Head, in whose name and 
guided by whose Spirit she discharges her spiritual 
functions. 


LITERATURE :—Cremer, Bib.-Theol. Lex. 8.v. xeguay ; Grimm- 
Thayer, Lex. Novi Testamentt, 8.vv. zegurn, dvaxepurciow ; Comm. 
of Meyer and Alford ; Baethgen, Psalmen, ad loc.; Perowne, The 
Psalms, ii. p. 338 ; Beyschlag, NT Theol. i. 165 ff. 

| Hucu H. Currie. 

ii. IN THE PAULINE EPISTLES.—The Headship 
of Christ, suggested in the teaching of our Lord 
Himself, is expressly taught in the Pauline Epp., 
and is applied, moreover, to a much wider sphere 
than that of Christian discipleship. For while em- 
phasis is especially laid on Christ’s Headship over 
the Church, suggestions are given for a doctrine 
of His Headship over the human race and even 
over the whole created universe. 

1. Christ's Headship over the Church.—In 1 Co 
1277 (cf. Ro 12°) we find St. Paul, in his desire to 
impress his readers with a sense of their unity and 
mutual dependence, describing the local church as 
‘a body of Christ’ (Gua Xpiorod)—conceiving of it 
i.e. under the figure of a body whose several mem- 
bers (eye, hand, head, “feet, v.*!) are individual 
Christians. In Eph. and Col. this figure is elabor- 
ated at more points than one. In the first place, 
Christ is no longer thought of as Himself the whole 
body, of which individuals are the members—the 
head being a particular member like the rest. The 
Church is now the body, from which He is dis- 
tinguished as the Head (Eph 1° 47% 5°, Col 1)8 
2%) He is the vital centre, the ruling and direct- 
ing power of the whole organism. Moreover, as 
the use of the art. before c@ua (absent in 1 Co 12%) 
now shows, it is the writer’s intention that the 
figure should be applied not to any local church 
merely, but to the Church universal, and to this 
Church ideally conceived—the actual Church, no 
doubt, but regarded sub specie eternitatis, so that 
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the radiance of the heavenly antitype shines 
through the earthly form. To this Church, Christ 
is ‘head over all things’; while it is ‘his body, 
the fulness of him that filleth all in all’ (Eph 1°**). 
See, further, art. Bopy, ii. (3). 

2. Christ’s Headship over the human race.—In 
1 Go 113 the Apostle writes, ‘The head of ever 
man is Christ.’ Here we have a doctrine of Head- 
ship stretching out beyond the limits even of the 
universal Church.” The statement, as Hort points 
out (Chr. Ecclesia, p. 151), is a natural application 
of St. Paul’s view of Christ as the Second Adam 
(1 Co 15% 45, cf. Ro 52%). The Incarnation not 
only reveals the kinship of the ‘man from heaven : 
with all the sons of men; it sets Him before them 
as the true spiritual Head of humanity, in whom 
the race is ideally summed up. 

3. Christ’s Headship over the wniverse.—In Eph 1” 
we read that it is God’s purpose ‘ to gather together 
all things under a head (dvaxepadarwoacbar ra mavra) 
in Christ, the things in the heavens and the things 
upon the earth.’ And in Col 2 Christ is expressly 
called ‘the head of all principality and power ’— 
words which are explained in 1!- '®, where He is 
declared to be ‘the firstborn of all creation,’ in 
whom ‘were all things created, in the heavens and 
upon the earth, things visible and things invisible, 
whether thrones or dominions or principalities or 
powers ; all things have been created through him 
and unto him; and he is before all things, and in 
him all things consist.’ In these passages there is 
affirmed of Christ a relation of Headship to the 
universe alike for the past, the present, and the 
future. In Him all things were created at the 
first. In Him they even now consist as their vital 


Head, the underlying ground of their very being. 
And unto Him from whom they had their origin 
they shall all finally return, in the day of that 


great consummation when God shall ‘gather to- 
gether all things under a head in Christ.’ 

With this Pauline doctrine of the Headship of 
Christ over (1) the Church, (2) the human race, (3) 
the universe, it is interesting to compare the teach- 
ing of the Fourth Gospel regarding (1) the union 
of Christ as the living Vine with His people as the 
branches (Jn 151); (2) the true Light which 
lighteth every man that cometh into the world 
(1°) ; (3) the creative Logos ‘ without [whom] was 
not anything made that hath been made’ (1°). 


LITERATURE.—The Comm. and NT Theologies on the passages 
referred to; Hort, Chr. Ecclesia, 144-152 ; Dale, Eph., Lecture 
vi.; Bruce, St. Paul’s Conception of Christianity, 331 ff. 


J. C. LAMBERT. 
HEALING.—See Curgss. 


HEARING.—1. There are two Gr. verbs (dkovw, 
elcaxovw) used for ‘hear’ in the Gospels, and they 
are sometimes rendered in the EV by ‘ hearken,’ 
‘listen’ (RV), ‘come to the ears of,’ ‘ fo be noised.’ 
Another verb (rapaxovw) is used, Mt 18!7, and trans- 
lated ‘refuse to hear’ (RV), and Mk 5** where the 
RV is ‘not heeding’ (mg. ‘overhearing’). The 
noun (dko7) also occurs, and is rendered ‘ hearing,’ 
‘fame,’ ‘report,’ ‘rumour.’ 

2. The most obvious meaning of ‘hear’ is, of 
course, to be endowed with the faculty of hearing, 
as opposed to deafness ; and in this sense it is used 
in Mt 115 (Lk 7), Mk 787. (See CurEs, DEAF 
AND DUMB). 

Next, perhaps, in order of common usage are 
such meanings of the word as (a) to have immediate 
perceptual experience through the organ of hearing 
—the object being either personal, as Mt 2° ‘ Having 
heard the king,’ or impersonal, as Mt 114 ‘ Tell 
John the things which ye do hear’; (b) to Jind out 
(by hearsay), to have information about, learn (te. 
hear of mediately)—the object: again being either 
personal, as Mk 7% ‘A woman . . . having heard 


of him,’ or impersonal, as Mk 6° ‘where they 
heard he was.’ In connexion with (a) and (6) it is 
interesting to note the passages 1n which the ex- 
perience of Jesus is referred to: ¢.g. (a) Mt gle 
(Lk 7%) 2116 2733, Mk 5°, Lk 8° 18%; (6) Mt 4¥ 
912 (Mk 2!7), Jn 9 11+ 6 

3. The suggestive uses of the word, however, are 
those in which more complex experiences than the 
previous ones are signified by it. (a) The first 
usage to be named under this head is where the 
verb ‘to hear’ is used to mean the receiving of 
inward communications. For example, Jesus pre- 
dicts the coming of the hour ‘ when the dead shall 
hear the voice of the Son of God’ (Jn 5% *), 
Again He uses the word to describe His own ex- 
perience in relation to the revelation of the truth 
which He received from the Father and made known 
to men, ‘As I hear, I judge’ (5*); ‘The things 
which I have heard from him (that sent me), these 
speak I unto the world’ (8*)—these as well as 8° 
and 15 are instances in point. The Evangelist 
John, speaking of Jesus, says, similarly, ‘ What 
he hath seen and heard, of that he beareth wit- 
ness’ (3%). In two places Jesus refers to the occur- 
rence of this experience in the case of others: ‘Ye 
have neither heard his voice at any time,’ He says 
to His Jewish audience, ‘nor seen his form’ (5%) ; 
‘Every one that hath heard from the Father, and 
hath learned, cometh unto me’ (6%). Finally, the 
inward communication may be far otherwise than 
Divine in its source. To the Jews, Jesus is re- 
ported by the Evangelist John as having said, ‘ Ye 
do the things which ye heard from your father’ 
(88), and later on in the same chapter (v.*) their 
father is declared by Him to be the devil. It is 
characteristic that all the above usages are found 
in the Fourth Gospel. (6) In a few contexts the 
word ‘hear’ is used with reference to God’s attitude 
toprayer. For example, we read that at the grave of 
Lazarus ‘ Jesus lifted up his eyes, and said, Father, 
I thank thee that thou heardest me. And I knew 
that thou hearest me always’ (11*-*?). In His 
teaching with regard to prayer Jesus warns His 
hearers against using vain repetitions, ‘as the 
Gentiles do: for they think that they shall be 
heard for their much speaking’ (Mt 67). To 
Zacharias the angel Gabriel is reported as having 
said, ‘Fear not, because thy supplication is heard’ 
(Lk 18). [eicaxovw is the verb used in both the 
preceding contexts]. The man, blind from his 
birth, whom Jesus cured on the Sabbath, thus 
addressed the Jews, ‘We know that God heareth 
not sinners; but if any man be a worshipper of 
God and do his will, him he heareth’ (Jn 931). 
(c) Another context may be noticed here, viz. that 
one in which Jesus, describing the function of the 
Spirit, says of Him, ‘He shall not speak from 
himself ; but what things soever he shall hear, 
these shall he speak’ (16"5). (d) In certain passages 
emphasis is placed on the privilege of ‘hearing’ or 
‘becoming acquainted with’ the gospel. ‘ Blessed 
are your eyes,’ said Jesus to the isciples, ‘for 
they see; and your ears, for they hear. For 
verily I say unto you, that many prophets and 
righteous men desired to see the things which ye 
see, and saw them not; and to hear the things 
which ye hear, and heard them not’ (Mt 13! a) 
Lk 10"). The duties attached to this privilege 
may be grouped in the following way—(l) in re- 
spect to the exercise as such: ‘He that hath ears 
to hear, let him hear’ (Mt 115 13% ®, ef. Mk 4% 3 
7'°, Lk 88 14%) ; (2) in respect to that which the 
attention is given to: ‘Take heed what ye hear’ 
(Mk 4*4) ; (3) in respect to the manner of hearing : 
‘Take heed therefore how ye hear’ (Lk 818). (e) 
In a large number of passages, especially in the 
parable of the Sower, ‘hearing’ either implies one 
or other of certain richer experiences, or it is ex- 
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plicitly connected therewith as a prefatory experi- 


ence. (1) Sometimes the experience implied, or 
mentioned as that in which ‘hearing’ fultils itself 
(or does not fulfil itself), is understanding or learn- 
ing. For example, referring to the multitude 
generally, Jesus said to the disciples, ‘Therefore 
speak I to them in parables: because seeing they 
see not, and hearing they hear not, neither do 
they understand’ (Mt 13%, Mk 4!2, Lk 8). (See 
art. SEEING). ‘Hear and understand, Not that 
which entereth into the mouth defileth the man ; 
but that which proceedeth out of the mouth, this 
defileth the man’ (Mt 15”, Mk 74). ‘ With many 
such parables spake he the word unto them, as 
they were able to hear it’ (Mk 4°), ete. (2) Some- 
times the experience is believing. For example, 
some of the Samaritans are reported as having 
said to the woman who conversed with Jesus at the 
well, ‘ Now we believe, not because of thy speak- 
ing: for we have heard for ourselves’ (Jn 442). 
‘Verily, verily, I say unto you,’ said Jesus to the 
Jews, when they were seeking to kill Him, ‘ He 
that heareth my word, and believeth him that 
sent me, hath eternal life’ (5%). ‘This is an hard 
saying,’ said many of the disciples after Jesus had 
spoken of Himself as the bread which came down 
from heaven, ‘who can hear it?’ (6%). Cf. also the 
references in Jn 10 to the sheep ‘ hearing’ the voice 
of the Good Shepherd. (3) Sometimes the experi- 
ence is doing, bearing fruit, or keeping. For ex- 
ample, the verses at the close of the Sermon on the 
Mount, ‘ Every one which heareth these sayings of 
mine and doeth them . . . Every one that heareth 
these sayings of mine and doeth them not’ (Mt 
74-26, Lk 6%. #).* ‘He that was sown upon the 
good ground, this is he that heareth the word, and 
understandeth it; who verily beareth fruit and 
bringeth forth,’ ete. (Mt 13%, Mk 4, Lk 81), 
When it was told Jesus that His mother and 
His brethren stood without desiring to see Him, 
He said, ‘My mother and my brethren are these 
which hear the word of God and do it’ (Lk 8”). 
When a certain woman out of the multitude said 
to Jesus, ‘ Blessed is the womb that bare thee, and 
the breasts which thou didst suck,’ He answered, 
‘Yea rather, blessed are they that hear the word 
of God and keep it’* (Lk 11%, cf. Jn 12%). 


The above divisions represent the main usages of the word 
‘hearing.’ It is interesting to notice the contexts in which (i.) 
the interest displayed in anticipation of hearing is described, 
and these may be collected together without further remark : 
Mt 1242 (Lk 1131), 1317 (Lk 104), Mk 38 (cf. Mt 425, Mk 320 etc.), 
Lk 51-15 617 151 1948 2138 238 ; and (ii.) those in which certain 
emotional results are described as resulting from ‘hearing,’ 
e.g. wonder, astonishment, amazement, etc., joy, rejoicing, glad- 
ness, etc., indignation, wrath, etc., sorrow, fear, trouble, per- 
plexity, offence (see articles on most of these subjects). 


In conclusion, it may be pointed out that the 
antinomy which is found throughout Scripture 
and is testified to by the human consciousness In 
connexion with religious experience, viz. between 
‘man’s working out and God’s working in,’ ap- 
pears in what is said about ‘hearing’ in the Gos- 
pels. For along with exhortations ,addressed to 
men to ‘hear’ and to fulfil that experience in 
understanding, believing, and doing, there occurs 
a saying of Jesus like this, ‘Every one that hath 
heard from the Father and hath learned, cometh 
unto me’ (Jn 6%). The ‘ability to hear’ (Mk 4°3, 
Jn 6®) implies an inward communication from God 
and an exercise of man’s natural faculties. 


LireRaturE. — Grimm -Thayer’s Gr. Lex. s.vv.; Moulton- 
Geden’s Gr. Concordance, etc.; see also Literature appended 
to art. SEEING. A. B. MACAULAY. 


*In connexion with this passage it is worth noting that the 
point of difference between the ‘ rock and the ‘sand’ as founda- 
tions is just that between ‘hearing and doing’ and ‘hearing 
and not doing.’ The basal element is the same in both cases— 
‘hearing,’ but that which gives it the cohesiveness and per- 
manence of ‘rock’ is ‘ doing ’—habitual obedience. 


HEART.—In the NT ‘heart’ («apdta) is the word 
most commonly used to denote the inner nature of 
man, the secret core of his being, where the springs 
of his intellectual and moral activity reside. In 
this, its general significance, it is the equivalent of 
the Hebrew term 25 or 235 in the OT. Originally 
employed to designate the bodily organ which is 
the centre of the animal life, it came by a natural 
process of thought to be applied to the invisible 
centre of the thinking and responsible life. In this 
sense it occurs with notable frequency in the 
Gospels ; but there, like the corresponding word in 
the OT, whilst always referring to man’s interior 
nature, it is used in a variety of applications, 
according to the particular functions or aspects of 
that nature which are meant to be expressed. This 
is the case also in the other NT writings. 

i, SHADES OF MEANING IN THE GOSPELS.— 
Heart in the Gospels is variously regarded—1. As 
the faculty of thought, intelligence, and memory.— 
Persons are spoken of as pondering (Lk 21), musing 
(3), reasoning (5%), having thoughts arising (Mt 
9*, Lk 9*7 248) in their heart ; understanding or not 
with their heart (Mt 13!°, Mk 6” 81”); keeping, or 
laying up, things said or done, in their heart (Lk 
185 951), 

2. As the seat of the affections, emotions, and 
passions :—e.g. of love for God (Mt 2287, Lk 1027), 
for earthly or heavenly treasure (Mt 6'**!) ; of joy 
(Jn 16”, Lk 24%); of sorrow (Jn 14! 168); of for- 
givingness (Mt 18), purity (58), humility (112%) ; of 
good or evil dispositions (12 *), perverse inclina- 
tion (578 246), luxurious tastes and desires (Lk 21%), 

3. As the source of purpose and volition.—The 
disciples are enjoined to settle in their hearts not 
to meditate what they shall say (Lk 21"); the fell 
design of Judas was put into his heart by Satan 
(Jn 13°) ; the adulterous act is virtually done in the 
intention of the heart (Mt 578). . 

4. As the organ of moral discernment and religi- 
ous belief, i.e. of conscience and faith.—Reproofs 
are given for the hardness of heart which prevents 
the reception of the truth (Mt 198, Mk 3° 1614), and 
for slowness of heart to believe (Lk 24%); there is 
an exhortation not to doubt in the heart, but be- 
lieve (Mk 11%); and the pure in heart have the 
promise of Divine illumination (Mt 58). 

In one passage only we find the phrase ‘ the heart 
of the earth’ (Mt 12%). 

ii. CHRIST’S EMPHASIS ON THE HEART.—The 
superlative importance which Christ attached to 
the heart and its right condition was one of the 
pre-eminent characteristics of His teaching. He 
possessed an unrivalled insight into the workings 
of the heart (Jn 274%), and could read what was 
going on there with a penetration and accuracy 
often startling (Mt 94 12” 2218, Mk 28, Lk 9%). But 
His unique peculiarity was the seriousness and 
persistency with which He dealt with the heart, 
and laboured for its purification as the one concern 
vital to the well-being of men. To the heart He 
always appealed, and on its deepest instincts He 
sought to bring His influence to bear; and although 
in many of His utterances the heart is not expressly 
named, it is still obvious that He had it directly in 
view. This was the ‘inwardness’ which consti- 
tuted His great secret. The main points on which 
He insisted were : 

1. The heart as the source of all the good or the 
evil in men’s lives.—He dwelt on this with special 
earnestness—e.g. in His reply to the tradition- 
bound objectors, ‘Out of the heart proceed evil 
thoughts, murders, adulteries,’ etc., ‘the things 
which defile a man’ (Mt 15!f-); and in that sug- 
gestive saying, ‘A good man out of the good 
treasure of his heart bringeth forth that which is 
eood, and an evil man out of the evil treasure of 
his heart bringeth forth that which is evil’ (Lk 
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6“); and the idea is to be found running through 
all His teaching. 

2. The dispositions and motives of the heart as 
determining the religious value of actions. —Jesus 
unfailingly taught that the test of a man’s worth 
before God was not the outward propriety of his 
conduct, but the heart-inclinations and purposes 
by which he was swayed (Lk 16”). Even a cor- 
rectly decorous Pharisee like Simon did not stand so 
high in the Divine estimation as the frail woman 
who had erred sadly, because, whiie he was proud 
and self-satisfied in his moral respectability, she, 
amid all her failings, was melted into heartfelt 
penitence and gratitude (75°). A man’s con- 
duct may be free from all formal commission of 
impurity, but if he lust after a woman in his 
heart, the stain of impurity is already incurred 
(Mt 5%). Many things outwardly right and proper 
were done by the religionists of His day—seasons 
of prayer duly observed, alms given, ete.—which 

et He pronounced to be of little moral value 
Nee atae done from a false motive, the desire for 
social credit, ‘to be seen of men’ (67°). On the 
other hand, humble and obscure actions, like the 
widow’s offering and the publican’s supplication, 
He declared to be of inestimable worth in the eye 
of Heaven, by reason of the genuine heart-feeling 
from which they sprang (Mk 124-44, Lk 181-14). 
And in the great Judgment-picture (Mt 25°!-46), He 
made it clear that it is the frank, unaffected gene- 
rosity of the heart, finding expression in deeds of 
simple dutifulness, that ranks high in the Father’s 
sight and secures the reward of immortal blessed- 
ness. Always and everywhere He pierced below 
surface appearances, and demanded inner rectitude 
as the criterion of worth. 

3. The regeneration of the heart as essential both 
to a right relation to God and to true happiness.— 
The repentance Jesus preached meant a change of 
heart (Mt 417 98, Lk 13%); the conversion He urged 
as a necessity was a turning of the heart to God as 
the source of life and grace (Mt 13%, Mk 4”, Jn 
12”), a restoration of the childlike spirit (Mt 18°), 
a new birth within, apart from which it is impos- 
sible to enjoy the blessings of the heavenly King- 
dom (Jn 3%”), 

iii, EVILS COUNTERACTED BY CHRIST’S TEACH- 
ING. — Of these, four at least may be specially 
noted : 

1. A pretentious ecclesiasticism.—Men’s minds 
were drawn away from dependence on the mere 
institutional aspects of religion, and confronted 
with the absolute necessity of internal righteous- 
ness. When orthodox Jews took a stand on their 
connexion with an ancient. religious organization 
with its high covenanted privileges,.and boasted of 
being children of Abraham, Christ flatly challenged 
their right to such a title, because of the vile pur- 
poses they cherished in their hearts, which proved 
that they did not possess Abraham’s spirit (Jn 8%). 
He avowed that a scorned publican like Zacchieus, 
who was outside the pale of ecclesiastical recogni- 
tion, was more truly a son of Abraham, in virtue 
of the higher dispositions which had been stirred in 
his heart, and which placed him in the line of moral 
and spiritual deseent (Lk 19°). Again, in face of 
the arrogant presumption that restricted Divine 
blessing and salvation to those within the bounds 
of Judaism and its religious system, He held up 
the kind services of a generous heart as sufficient 
to raise even a Samaritan to a level of equal worth 
before God (109-87), 

2. An external ceremonialism.—Jesus attacked, 
sometimes with fiery indignation, the superficiality 
of that righteousness which was based on a pune- 
tilious attention to certain prescribed observances, 
—the tithing of mint and cummin, when justice, 
mercy, and the faith of the heart were neglected 
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(Mt 233, Lk 11”); the fastings whieh had no 
genuine penitence behind them (Mt 6%") ; the 
careful washing of hands, while the heart was 
inwardly defiled (157%). It was His dominant 
idea that on the disposition of the heart the 
spiritual value of worship depends (Jn 4”), and He 
had strong warnings to utter against the offerings 
at the altar when sinister feelings were nursed 
within (Mt 5”), and the ascription of honour to 
God with the lips while the heart was far from 
Him (158). With scathing rebukes He exposed the 
pretensions of those who claimed peculiar sanctity 
on the ground of their ceremonial scrupulousness, 
characterizing them as whited i ee out- 
wardly fair, but inwardly full of uncleanness (2374): 
Thus He represented all external acts of righteous- 
ness which do not spring out of an upright, pious 
heart as a mere hypocritical show, and not real 
righteousness (6°). 

3. A legalistic moralism.—In view of the fact 
that the great spiritual ideas inculeated by the 
prophets had been hardened into fixed laws and 
rules, in formal obedience to which righteousness 
was made to consist, Christ’s endeavour to recall 
men to the supreme importance of inner motive 
was calculated to exert a powerful effect. The 
confidence which many had in their moral re- 
spectability was pu weal | shaken when they 
found themselves forced to look within, and judge 
themselves by something higher than a legal 
standard ; as, e.g., in the case of the young man 
who had great possessions, and whose conduct 
outwardly was without reproach (Mt 19!***). And 
there can be little doubt that the uneasiness and 
irritation created among the professedly religious 
classes by Christ’s teaching was largely due to 
the consciousness it wakened in them of the in- 
sufficiency of the grounds on whieh their claim to 
righteousness was based. In the light of the stress 
He laid on the hidden springs of action in the 
heart, their moral regularity of life, founded on 
mere conformity to laws and rules, was bound to 
appear unsatisfactory and poor. 

4. A self-sufficient secularism.—Such teaching, 
setting the renewed dispositions of the heart far 
above the riches and honours of the world in 
value, supplied a potent counteractive to the proud 
security and self-assumption which prosperous 
worldliness is apt to beget. It foreed home the 
sense of something wanting within, even when the 
outward fortunes were flourishing. The parable of 
the Rich Fool is a vivid picture of the real poverty 
of the man who trusts in his worldly success and 
is not rich in the things that belong to the inner 
life (Lk 12!8-2!) ; while in the parable of the Rich 
Man and Lazarus there is another picture, fitted 
to break down the self-confidence of the prosperous, 
showing that the day will come when conditions 
may be reversed, and when heart-qualities alone 
will determine the status and happiness of men 
(Lk 168-1). 

iv. THE REVIVIFYING EFFECT ON RELIGION.— 
By His insistence on the heart as the vital element 
in righteousness, Christ transformed the whole 
character of religion. He made it (1) Ziving,—not 
mechanical, a matter of prescribed and outwardly 
imposed form, but dynamical, a free, spontaneous 
spring of high purpose and feeling; not some- 
thing put on, but a bent and impulse of the 
spirit within. Thus He gave religion an elasticity 
and perpetual vitality which prophesy for it per- 
manence and power,—‘a well of water springing 
up unto everlasting life’ (Jn 44). He made it (2) 
effectually operative,—an energizing force, working 
itself out in practical life, impressing its hallowed 
ideas and aims on the world of affairs, and proving 
its reality by the heightened quality of the actions 
to which it leads. And He made it (3) @ gracious 
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inflwence,—commending itself to the general con- 
science, winning reverence, inspiring self-devotion, 
and transmitting from heart to heart fervours of 
aspiration after the things of God. 


5 LITERATURE.—Cremer, Bib.-Theol. Lex. 8.v. xcepdice ; art. ‘Herz’ 
in PRES; Wendt, Teaching of Jesus, i. 265 ff.; Martensen, 
Christian Ethics (Individual), 80 ff. ; Weiss, Bib. Theol. of NT, 
i. 124. G. M‘Harpy. 


HEAT (kavcwv), Mt 20, Lk 125; RV ‘seorching 
heat,’ with marg. ‘hot wind.’ xavowy in LXX 
has both meanings: (1) scorching heat (Gn 31%, 
Ts 491°, Sir 1816 4322) ; (2) the east wind (ap), hot, 
dry, dust-laden, withering up all vegetation, and 
blowing from the desert, like the simoom (Job 2721, 
Jer 18", Ezk 17 192%, Jon 48, Hos 131), usually 
dvenos or mrvevua xavowy. AV gives ‘ burning heat,’ 
and RY ‘scorching wind’ in Ja 1", 

The first meaning seems preferable in Mt 20”, 
though Trench (Parables) and others incline to 
RVm. ‘Onus intrinsecus, a labore; wstum ex- 
trinsecus, a sole’ (Bengel). Lk 12° belongs to a 
class of passages based on the observation of 
natural phenomena ; ef. Mt 5® 7% 24°7, Lk 108, Jn 
3° 12%. Here also the rendering ‘scorching heat’ 
is the more usual, and seems to agree better than 
‘hot wind’ or ‘east wind’ with the mention of the 
south wind (véros) which immediately precedes. 
Possibly, however, the distinction was not so 
clearly marked between these two winds, since in 
Ezk 27 on) (east wind) is translated in LXX by 
TO Treva Tov véTov. 

The only reference in the Gospels to heat for the 
purpose of warmth is Jn 18 ‘a fire of coals’ 
(dv@paxidy), t.e. ‘of charcoal’ RVm, coals having 
probably still this meaning at the time of the AY. 
See WIND. 

LITERATURE.—Grimm-Thayer, Ler. 8.v. xzvcwv ; Hastings’ DB, 


and Eneyc. Bibl. art. ‘Wind’ ; Thomson, Land and Book, pp. 
295, 536 f. W. H. DUNDAS. 


HEATHEN.—The Anglo-Saxon haethen, ‘one 
who lives on the heaths and in the woods,’ as 
opposed to a town-dweller; cf. ‘pagan,’ from 
paganus, ‘a countryman or villager.’ This word is 
an indication of the fact that, as a rule, country- 
dwellers were Christianized later than those living 
in towns and cities. ‘Heathen’ occurs in AV of 
the Gospels in Mt 67 18", and not at all in RV, 
which gives ‘Gentiles’ and ‘Gentile’ respectively 
in these two places (see, GENTILES). 

It has been pointed out that paganus also means 
‘a civilian’ in opposition to ‘a soldier,’ and that 
thus a pagan would also mean one who was not 
a soldier of Christ. This secondary meaning of 
pagan probably came .into use through a con- 
temptuous designation by soldiers of non-military 
persons as ‘countrymen.’ 


LireraturRE.—Murray, New English Dictionary ; and Encyc. 
Bibl. s.v.; Bigg, The Church's Task under the Roman Empire, 
Lect. ii. p. 42, note 2; Trench, Study of Words. 

ALBERT BONUS. 


HEAYEN (ovpavés, sing. and plur. ; in Mt. plur. 
chiefly, and always in 6 rarip 6 év rots ovpavots, and 
n Bacidela Tv obpayGr). 


Three uses of the word may be classified, omitting parallel 
passages— ‘ 

(a) Cosmological. O44 , : ; 

‘Heaven and earth’ as constituting the entire Universe : as 
in the phrases ‘till heaven and earth pass away’ (Mt 518 2495, 
Lk 1617); ‘ Lord of heaven and earth’ (Mt 11%). Heaven is the 
firmament,’ where are fixed the stars and ‘the powers (Mt 
2429), the sky (Mt 162 AV), the air (Mt 626 820 1332, Lk 85, AV in 
each), the treasury of the clouds (Mt 2430 2664), the winds (Mt 
2431), the lightning (Lk 1724), the rain (Lk 425); and from whence 
are signs and pis 8 Hatt ies 2111). 

he abode of God and angels. 

eae is ‘the throne of God’ (Mt 5°4 2322, cf. ‘Our Father 
which art in heaven,’ Mt 69; ‘your Father . . . ip heaven, Mt 
516. 45 61 7111814239; ‘My Father . . . in heaven,’ Mt Re 1082. ne 
1260 1617 1810.19; go also ‘Heavenly (odpavios) Father,’ Mt 5 


. 


RV, G14. 26. 82 1513 1835 (Erovpavos)), Angels come from Heaven 
(Mt 282, Lk 2243, cf. Mt 2693), and return to Heaven (Lk 215), and 
are ‘the heavenly host’ (Lk 2%), beholding God (Mt 1810, cf. Lk 
151), and doing perfectly His will (Mt 619), 

(c) As a@ synonym for ‘God.’ 

The use of ‘ Heaven’ for ‘God’ is put beyond question by Lk 
1518. 21, where ‘sinned against heaven’ can only mean ‘against 
God.’ There are other uses only less certain— thus ‘from 
heaven or from men’ (Mt 212°) is clearly ‘from God or from 
men’ (cf. Ac 5386); so also ‘given him from heaven’ (Jn 327) 
must be ‘from God,’ But the most striking instance of this use 
of ‘Heaven’ as a synonym for ‘God’ is in the phrase ‘the 
Kingdom of Heaven,’ almost uniformly in Mt. for ‘the Kingdom 
of God’ of Mk, and Lk., and this in exactly parallel passages. 
It is quite possible to make a distinction between these titles, 
but it seems best to accept them as synonymous.* 

_ Admitting the use of this metonymy, there can be no objec- 
tion to ifs use in other instances where a clear meaning follows. 
Thus, ‘bound, loosed in heaven’ (Mt 1619 1818) = ‘of God’; 
‘The keys of the kingdom of heaven’ (Mt 1619)=the authority 
of God; ‘names written in heaven’ (Lk 1020)=acceptance with 
God, cf. Ex 3282, The demand for ‘a sign from heaven’ (Mt 161, 
Lk 1115), while it may refer to! the expectation of some visible 
wonder out of the sky, has ultimate reference to some direct 
act of God. Anything ‘from heaven’ is an act of God, cf. the 
judgment upon the cities of the Plain (Lk 1729), also the request 
of the disciples (Lk 954). Even the phrase ‘ treasure in heaven’ 
has its exact equivalent in ‘rich toward God’ (Lk 1221), Addi- 
tional instances of the use of periphrasis are seen in ‘joy in the 
presence of the angels of God’ (Lk 1519) for the joy of God; 
confess * before the angels of God’ (Lk 128, cf. Mt 1032); power 
‘from on High’ (Lk 2449); Dayspring ‘from on High’ (Lk 178); 
‘from ahove’ (Jn 1911); ‘in thy sight’ (Mt 1126); ‘the Most 
High’ (Lk 182. 76 635, ef. Mk 57). 

The transition from Heaven as the abode of God to ‘ Heaven’ 
as a synonym for ‘God’ is illustrated in the custom of uplifting 
the eyes to Heaven when God is addressed. The thought of the 
Temple as the dwelling-place of God led to the habit in prayer of 
turning the face towards Jerusalem and towards the Temple (see 
1 K 84.48, Dn 610, Ps 282 1382). With the higher faith of God’s 
transcendence, as One dwelling in the Heaven of Heavens, came 
the custom of lifting up the eyes to the Heavens (Ps 1231). The 
publican ‘ would not lift up so much as his eyes unto heaven’ 
(Lk 1818, cf. Ezr 96). So in prayer, Jesus ‘lifted up his eyes’ 
(Jn 1141), ‘to heaven’ (Jn 171); ‘looking up to heaven’ (Mt 
1419, Mk 734), There are several passages which present diffi- 
culty, but whatever conclusion may be come to as to the 
objective occurrences in the opening of the heavens (Mt 316), 
and the voice ‘out of the heavens’ (Mt 317, Jn 1228), or ‘out of 
the cloud’ (Mt 175), the subjective experience is the vital matter, 
the attestation to Jesus of His commission from and fellowship 
with God. 

It is this which is symbolically represented in ‘Ye shall see 
the heaven opened and the angels of God ascending and de- 
scending upon the Son of man’ (Jn 151). Here, in a figure, the 
mediatorship of Jesus is declared, His revelation of God to man 
and intercession for man with God. The striking saying, ‘No 
man hath ascended into heaven but he that descended out 
of heaven, even the Son of man which is in heaven’ (Jn 313), 
has additional ditticulty. The weight of MS authority is against 
the last clause, and the words may have been added as a gloss 
after the Ascension. If, with the RV, we retain them as the 
words of Jesus, they must be taken as qualifying the preceding 
utterance, which then becomes a declaration of His perfect 
fellowship with God (cf. Jn 118) rather than as a reference to 
Heayen as a place. The ‘heavenly things’ (Jn 312) are without 
doubt the things of God, the new revelation of His grace in 
Jesus Christ. 


In what has been said above there is little that 
is distinctively Christian. The threefold use of 
the word ‘ Heaven’ is common alike to the OT and 
Jewish thought of the time. But after this pre- 
liminary study we ought to be in a better position 
to consider the characteristic teaching of Jesus and 
the Christian faith. 

4. The Kingdom of God finds its perfect realiza- 
tion in a future state, a world above and beyond 
earth, the Kingdom in Heaven. This is the 
reiterated lesson alike of parable and of direct dis- 
course. All the judgment parables, where separa- 
tion between the righteous and the wicked is 
declared, clearly teach a future inheritance of bliss 
or of woe. So the parables of the Tares (Mt 13°"), 
the Virgins (Mt 25"-), the Talents (Mt 254"), and 
the Unjust Steward (Lk 161f-, where under the 
figure of ‘eternal tents’ the future Canaan is ‘the 


* See Schiirer, L/P u. ii. 171; Wendt, Teaching of Jesus, i. 
371n. ; Dalman, Words of Jesus, p. 93; Bruce, Expos. Gr. Test. 
on Mt 32 n., ef. also his Kingdom of God, p. 58, where a distinc- 
tion is suggested; also Beyschlag, NZ’ Theol., Eng. tr. i. 42, 
where identity of meaning is granted, but ‘a mere paraphrase 
for God’ denied; and Stevens, V'heol. of the NT, p. 27f.: 
‘interchangeably in Mt,’ but ‘of Heaven’ denotes ‘ origin and 


| attributes.’ 
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past idealized’). In accommodation to Jewish 
thought and hope, the reward is ‘ to sit down with 
Abraham and Isaac and Jacob in the kingdom of 
heaven’ (Mt 8, Lk 13%), a hope which reaches 
beyond the life of earth. The final consummation 
must be where Jesus Himself is, and He, who came 
from heaven (Jn 31% 81 633 38. 4If-), was ‘received up 
into heaven’ (Mk 16”, Lk 2451, Jn 20. The MS 
uncertainty here in Mk. and Lk. does not affect the 
argument, which has the testimony of the Apostolic 
writings). This is the final reward of the faith- 
ful, the inheritance of the Kingdom prepared 
before the foundation of the world (Mt 25%* 26”, 
afin, WANN, j 

2. The nature of Heaven.—As the life of the 
Kingdom is fundamentally ethical (MiG 5? 77*), Sos 
the nature of Heaven itself. It is the fulness of the 
eternal life, which in the Fourth Gospel is the 
synonym of the Kingdom. Then it is, and there, 
that “the righteous shine forth as the sun’ (Mt 
133), a glory certainly of character whatever else 
may be implied. There, too, is the perfect vision 
of God (Mt 58). : 

It cannot be doubted that Jesus meant to localize 
the thought of Heaven. The sharp contrast be- 
tween Heaven and earth (Mt 6!) can have no 
other meaning. In His teaching God is no mere 
all-pervading Spirit, lost in negative infinitude. 
God, as transcendent, immanent, infinite, alone, 
does not satisfy His revelation of ‘the Father in 
heaven.’ That name implies that in some world 
beyond there is a supreme manifestation of His 
Presence,—a Father’s House, an enduring Holy of 
Holies. This, for Christian faith, is the Glory of 
Christ (Jn 175), and to be with Him where He is 
and to behold His glory is the hope set before us 
in the gospel (Jn 174). 

What the activities of Heaven may be is told 
only in part. They that are accounted worthy to 
attain to that world ‘are as angels’ (Mk 12”, 
Lk 20%), and the ministry of angels enters into 
the Gospel story. The faithful are to be ‘set over 
many things,’ and to ‘enter into the joy’ of their 
Lord (Mt 25°! 8), which, in the light of the gospel, 
can only mean higher service. 

As to when this inheritance is entered upon, very 
different conclusions are drawn even from the 
words of Jesus. The question is considered, for 
the most part, from the standpoint of retribution. 
So far as the reward is considered, it may be said 
definitely that the doctrine of an Intermediate 
State finds no support in Christ’s gospel. The 
‘farewell discourses’ of the Fourth Gospel would 
lose all their force by the introduction of this 
doctrine. So for Christian faith the highest hope 
of Heaven finds its confident expression in the 
words of St. Paul: ‘absent from the body... 
at home with the Lord’ (2 Co 58), 


LITERATUR®.—This is chiefly of a devotional or sermonie char- 
acter, but the authors referred to above should be consulted ; 
also Salmond, Christian Doctrine of Immortality ; and Alger, 
Doctrine of a Future Life. On the general subject, which 
lies outside the scope of the present article, and especially for 
the Jewish conceptions of Heaven, see the works on Biblical 
Theology ; Morfill-Charles, Book of the Secrets of Enoch; art. 
‘Heaven’ in Hastings’ DB. W.H. Dyson. 


HEAVENLY THINGS. — See EARTHLY AND 
HEAVENLY. 


HEDGE.—This word belongs to the vocabulary 
of the parables of Jesus. It occurs in that of the 
Vineyard (Mt 213, Mk 121), and in that of the Great 
Supper (Lk 1423), 

1. Literal application.—The hedge is a detail in 
the outfit of a vineyard, one of many other pro- 
perties (Mt 21°|)) in such a possession. It is a 
feature in the landseape of Palestine in the other 
case (‘highways and hedges,’ Lk 1425), There is a 
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connexion between the uses and the associations of 
the word. The contour of the land is controlled 
by the tillage of the soil. Vines need hedges. 
The word (fpayuds) used for a hedge in the Gospels 
‘denotes a fence of any kind, whether hedge, or 
wall, or palings’ (Hastings, DB ii. 340°). Another 
word might rather have called up a stone wall. 
¢payuds includes all the different kinds of hedges 
to be found in a country so furrowed with hills 
and valleys as is Palestine. é 

2. The parabolical use of the ‘hedge’ is rooted 
in the education of Israel. God made sea and 
desert a hedge of Palestine. Cf. Ellerton’s hymn— 

‘ Praise to our God, whose bounteous hand 
Prepared of old our glorious land, * 
A garden fenced with silver sea.’ .. . 

He hedged the people. He gave them individuals, 
institutions, the whole national economy, as hedges 
to protect their life and to restrain it. Enemies 
raided the land and broke down the hedges (Ps 
79. 80). Patriots and prophets saw and sang their 
gaps, and did their best to repair the historic insti- 
tutional hedges. The tragedy of Jesus and the 
hedges was that He wanted them rooted up, while 
the chief priests hated the idea of their removal 
(Mt 2145), Through the tragedy gleams the philan- 
thropic import of the hedge(Lk 14%). The eye of love 
sees humanity submerged. ‘Them also he would 
bring.’ He would make hedge-row people happy. 
He had seen their misery as He stole to silent mid- 
night prayer, up the hillsides with their mosaic of 
fields, along whose hedges and through the gaps of 
which He passed to pray to the Father in secret. 
It is humanity’s ragged regiment whom He would 
see housed by the compulsion of ‘ the love (Lk 14”) 
that will not let them go.’ 


LITERATURE.—Geikie, Life of Christ, i. ch. 17; Thomson, 
Land and Book, ch. 14; Philochristus, chs. 1-3 for ‘Hedge of 
the Law.’ JOHN R. LEGGE. 


HEIR.—The heir (xAnporduos) is one who enters. 
on a position of privilege different from that of 
servants (Mt 21°’), through no personal exertion 
of his own, but as the result of filial relationship. 
This position is a thoroughly right and legal one, 
and absolutely valid. The thought of succession 
to a title upon the death of the present holder is 
not insisted upon. The son is naturally the heir, 
and the title 1s one of present privilege as well as 
the assurance of fuller possession in the future. 

Christ, the Son, is the heir of all things (He l?; 
ef. our Lord’s application of the term to Himself in 
the parable of the Wicked Husbandman, Mt 21°). 
The complete lordship over Creation was given to 
Adam (Gn 1°, Ps 8). The land of Canaan, again, 
was promised to Abraham and his seed (Gn 13" 35), 
These assurances given to Adam and to Abraham 
were absolutely fulfilled in Christ, who, as the 
firstborn of all creation, Himself both the Agent 
of the Creator’s work and summing up in His own 
Person all created objects (Col 135-17), enjoys an 
eternal and incorruptible inheritance. ‘The heir- 
ship of the Son was realised in the Incarnation, and 
In its essence is independent of the Fall (Westcott 
on He 1’), though conditioned by it as to its cir- 
cumstances.’ It was the sin of man which caused 
the suffering and humiliation through which Christ, 
after the work of redemption was complete, won a 
name which is above every name (Ph 2%), He 
had inherited in the eternal purpose of God 
(€@nxev, He 1°) a name more excellent than the 
angels (14). 

The title of ‘heir,’ then, passes on to those who 
have obtained the blessing of Divine sonship in 
Baptism or Regeneration, corresponding spiritu- 
ally to the promise made to Abraham. The Old 
Covenant (Testament) could not make men perfect, 
therefore God provided them with more strength, 
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and in place of a worldly inheritance gave them a 
spiritual and eternal one. This title of heirship 
may be forfeited, if those who are called to it are 
not worthy of their inheritance. So Christ speaks 
in the Apocalypse: ‘He that overcometh shall in- 
herit these things ; and I will be his God, and he 
shall be my son’ (Rey 217). We, then, being made 
children of God through faith in Christ, are heirs 
according to the promise made to Abraham, who 
was accepted through faith in God’s word against 
all appearances. No longer servants, but. heirs, 
we are entitled to the Divine privilege of sonship 
through adoption. We are called to inherit a 
blessing as all true servants of God through 
Baptism. 

_It remains to be seen who are specially men- 
tioned in the Gospels as heirs to this privilege : 
(1) ‘The meek shall inherit the earth’ (Mt 5°), 
(2) Those who have given up houses, lands, earthly 
relationships, ete., shall receive an hundred-fold 
and inherit eternal life, Mt 192, Mk 10!7, Lk 18%, 
(3) The sheep in the parable of the Sheep and 
the Goats (Mt 25%4), i.e. those who have shown 
mercy to the weak and suffering, and whose 
service has been accepted by Christ as done to 
Himself, shall inherit the Kingdom prepared for 
them from the beginning of the world. But, on 
the other hand, no fornicator or unclean person 
or covetous man, who is an idolater, hath any 
inheritance in the Kingdom of God and of Christ 
(Eph 5°). See also INHERITANCE. 

C. H. PRICHARD. 

HELL.—See ESCHATOLOGY, GEHENNA, and the 

following article. 


HELL (DESCENT INTO).—During the 16th cent. 
the Descent of Christ into Hades was made the 
subject of acrimonious debates. Though com- 
mentators still differ, they discuss the subject in 
a more peaceable spirit, and offer some hope of 
future agreement on the main question. We must 
review—(l) the evidence of the NT, (2) early 
Christian tradition, to explain (3) the insertion of 
such teaching in Creeds and Articles of Religion. 
We may then (4) summarize the history of the 
controversy in modern times. 

1. The evidence of the NT.—It is important to 
distinguish between the bare statement of the 
Descent as a fact in the history of our Lord as the 
Son of Man, which is acknowledged by all who 
believe that He truly died, and any theory of His 
mission in the unseen world, which can claim 
acceptance only after careful scrutiny of incidental 
references to it in the NT supported by the inde- 
pendent testimony of the earliest Christian tradi- 
tion. 

Hades (Aténs), corresponding to the Heb. Sheol, 
which in the AV of the OT is rendered by ‘hell,’ 
means both in the LXX and in the NT the abode 
of departed spirits. This was the general mean- 
ing of the word ‘hell,’ the unseen, hidden place 
which is the abode of the dead. : 

In the OT a sense of gloom and unreality was 
felt about the lot of the spirits of men taken away 
from the light and activity of earthly life. At 
first no distinction was supposed to exist in that 
shadowy realm between good and bad any more 
than between king and subject. But in NT times 
such ideas had grown up, and our Lord sanctioned 
current belief when in the parable of Dives and 
Lazarus (Lk 16'%-3!) He contrasted happiness in the 
society of Abraham with misery ‘in torments.’ 
This agrees with His promise to the penitent thief 
(23%) : «To-day shalt thou be with me in Paradise.’ 
St. Peter in his first sermon (Ac 27%) quotes Ps 
16° and explains the words, ‘Thou wilt not leave 
my soul in Hades,’ as a prophecy of the Resurrec- 
tion of Christ, which received no fuifilment in the 
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case of David. He distinctly implies that Christ’s 
soul passed into Hades at His death. 

St. Paul (Ro 10%), adapting Dt 30", teaches the 
same truth inferring that it is not necessary to 
search the depth, since Christ is risen from’ the 
dead. He regards the Descent as the preparation 
for the Ascension, Eph 4° ‘ Now this, He ascended, 
what is it but that he also descended into the 
lower parts of the earth?’ In the LXX rendering 
of Ps 62" (63°), this phrase, ra Kardrara ris vis, is 
referred to Hades. It is therefore probable that 
St. Paul uses it in the same sense.* Obedience 
even unto-death secured for the Lord the sove- 
reignty of the underworld ; His descent was the 
pledge ot His lordship over it (Ph 2"), 

The famous passage 1 P 3!8-2° (ef, 46) introduces 
the question of the object of the Descent: ‘ Be- 
cause Christ also suffered for sins once, the right- 
eous for the unrighteous, that he might bring us 
to God ; being put to death in the flesh, but quick- 
ened in the spirit; in which also he went and 
preached unto the spirits in prison, which afore- 
time were disobedient, when the long-suffering of 
God waited in the days of Noah, while the ark was 
a preparing’; 4° ‘ For unto this end was the gospel 
preached even to the dead, that they might be 
judged according to men in the. flesh, but live 
according to God in the spirit.’ 

The earliest Christian tradition, which was pro- 
bably independent of this passage, certainly sup- 
ports the interpretation that Christ preached to 
the spirits of the men and women who were- 
drowned in the Flood. Not until the time of St. 
Augustine was any other interpretation offered. 
The Apostle is endeavouring to encourage his 
readers in Christlike patience under persecution. 
Christ died, the just for the unjust, but His death 
in the flesh was followed by quickening in the 
spirit. Therefore we need not fear death, which 
will bring us freedom from sin and increase of 
spiritual energy. The reference which follows 
(v.22) to the Ascension suggests that this preach- 
ing took place after Christ’s death, and not that 
Christ in Noah preached to the men of Noah’s 
time. 

In view of modern interpretations, however, we 
must enter further into detail. mvevuara in the 
NT generally refers to angels (Ac 238), but it refers 
also to spirits of the dead (He 12”, cf. Lk 2497-89), 
And 1 P 48 proves that this is the sense here.t+ 

Some critics suppose that the preaching was to 
the fallen angels mentioned in 2 P 24, Jude ®; 
according to Baur, after Christ’s death ; according 
to Spitta, before the Incarnation. This view is 
regarded by Charles (art. ‘Eschatology’ in Encye. 
Bibl.) as the only possible alternative. But 
Charles holds that Christ preached a gospel of 
redemption between His death and His resur- 
rection. Salmond thinks that the key may be 
found in a non-canonical Jewish book. Others, 
again, think that Enoch was regarded as an in- 
carnation of the Messiah, and that the passage 
refers to his preaching. But as Clemen says 
(Niedergefahren, p. 131), while we hear in the 
Book of Enoch (124% 13% 14!) of a preaching of 
punishment to fallen angels, we hear nothing of a 
preaching of salvation to the souls of men. ; 

Perhaps the most extraordinary interpretation 
of all is that which Clemen quotes from Cramer. 
An unknown person, in possession of land 2 Pet., 
is supposed to have been reminded by v.” of a 
former troray7 of angels, and therefore on the basis 
of 2 P 24 with which he compared Jude * ™ and 


* Some commentators explain the words as contrasting the 
earth beneath with the heavens above, and refer them to the 
Incarnation when Christ descended to the earth. ; 

+ The tense of ebeyyeAiom shows that the preaching was re- 
garded as a completed act in the past. 
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also the Book of Enoch, is supposed to have written 
in the margin: "Hywyx rots ev pudaxy mvevi.acy Topevdets 
exnputev, K.T.A., understanding MVE val of angels 
and éxjpugev of aconcio damnatoria. Some one else 
at a later time, referring the first word to the souls 
of the departed and the latter to the preaching of 
salvation, reading ENQK for ENQX, and this again 
for év 6 cal, took the whole into the text after Vane! 

Such speculations are absurd. On the other hand, 
it is reasonable to explain the éxjpuvéey of the one 
passage by the evayyeMloOn of the other, to main- 
tain that repentance was offered, rejecting the sug- 
gestion that Christ preached only to the righteous, 
or to those who had repented at the moment of 
death, or to some the gospel and to others damna- 
tion. ; 

If it is asked, Why should only the generation 
of Noah profit by it? we can say that they were 
typical sinners, cut off in their sins, whose fate 
was questioned at that time. Bigg shows that ‘it 
is possible that St. Peter is here expressing in a 
modified form a belief which was current in the 
Jewish schools.’ Certain passages in the Book of 
Enoch seem to mean that the antediluvian sinners 
have a time of repentance allowed them between 
the first judgment (the Deluge) and the final judg- 
ment; e.g. 69° ‘There was great joy among them 
because the name of the Son of Man was revealed 
unto them,’ Bereshith Rabba: (a) ‘ But when they 
that are bound, they that are in Gehinnom, saw 
the light of the Messiah, they rejoiced to receive 
Him’; (4) ‘This is that which stands written : 
““We shall rejoice and exult in Thee.” When? 
When the captives climb up out of hell, and the 
Shekinah at their head.’ 

We may hope that research will yet further en- 
lighten us on these points. - Enough has been said 
to prove that, in the words of Professor Charles 
(art. cited) : 


‘These passages in 1 Peter are of extreme value. They attest 
the achievement of the final stage in the moralization of Shéol. 
The first step in this moralization was taken early in the 2nd 
cent. B.c., when it was transferred into a place of moral distinc- 
tions, having been originally one of merely social or national 
distinctions. This moralization, however, was very inadequately 
carried out. What they were on entering Shéol, that they con- 
tinued to be till the final judgment. From the standpoint of 
a true theism can we avoid pronouncing this conception mechani- 
eal and unethical? It precludes moral change in moral beings 
who are under the rule of a perfectly moral being.’ 


2. Early Christian tradition.—The belief that 
Christ’s descent into Hades changed in some way 
the condition of the faithful departed meets us in 
the earliest Christian tradition. 


Ignatius (A.D. 115), writing to the Magnesians (c. ix.), says: 
‘Even the prophets, being His disciples, were expecting Him as 
their teacher through the Spirit. And for this cause He whom 
unee rightly awaited, when He came, raised them from the 

ead.’ 


Justin Martyr, in his Dialogue with Trypho (c. 72) accuses the 
Jews of cutting out the following passage from Jeremiah : ‘The 
Lord God remembered His dead people of Israel, who lay in 
the graves, and descended to preach to them His own salvation.’ 

Ireneus quotes this passage both from Isaiah (in iii. 22) and from 
Jeremiah (in iv. 36), and (in iv. 55) without naming the author. 
It is probably a fragment from some Jewish Apocalypse. Irenaus 
(iv. 42) also quotes a.presbyter ‘who had heard it from those 
who had seen the Apostles and from those who had been their 
disciples,’ as saying that ‘the Lord descended to the underworld, 
preaching His advent there also, and declaring remission of sins 
received by those who believe in Him.’ 

Tertullian (de Anima, c. 55) taught that Christ ‘in Hades 
underwent the law of human death ; nor did He ascend to the 
heights of heaven, until He descended to the lower parts of 
the earth, that there He might make patriarchs and prophets 
sharers of His life.’ 

We may even claim the heretic Marcion as a witness to this 
widespread tradition, though in his view, according to Irenweus 
(. xxvii. 3), it was Cain and the Sodomites\and other sinners 
who were released by the Lord from Hades. 

The apocryphal Gospel of Peter, which may be dated possibly 
from about A.p. 165, contains the following passage : ‘They see 
three men coming forth from the tomb, two of them supporting 
the other, and a cross following them ; and the head of the two 
reached to heaven ; but that of Hini who was led by them over- 
passed the heavens. And they heard a voice froni the heavens 
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saying, Hast thou preached to them that sleep? and a response 
was heard from the cross, Yea.’ | . ees 

The apocryphal Gospel of Nicodemus, a name given in the 
13th cent. to two much older books, the Acts of Pilate and the 
Descent into Hell, tells the same story of the two brothers with 
a considerable amount of dramatic power. | : . 

Clement of Alexandria is the first Christian writer who brings 
the passage in 1 Peter into connexion with the tradition that 
Christ’s Descent benefited OT saints. He taught that the 
heathen, as well as the Jews, shared in the revelation made to 
the souls in Hades. He quotes Hermas (Sim. ix. 16), who 
taught that the Apostles and first teachers of the gospel, when 
they entered into rest, preached to the souls in Hades. Clement 
(Strom. ii. 9, p. 452) explains the passage as including righteous 
heathens as well as Jews, though it is not clear that Hermas 
himself contemplated such an application of his words. The 
example quoted by St. Peter appeared to him to be only one 
example of a far-reaching law (Strom. vi. 6). ’ 

Origen seems to have been the first to suggest that, since the 
coming of Christ, the souls of the faithful can go at once to 
Paradise instead of Hades, regarding Paradise as an intermediate 
state (in Reg. Hom. 2). In his treatise against Celsus (ii. 43), 
to the scoff, ‘ You will not surely say that Christ, when He failed 
to persuade the living, went down to Hades to persuade those 
who dwell there?’ he replies: ‘ His soul, stript of the body, did 
there hold converse with other souls that were in like manner 
stript, that He might there convert those who were capable of 
instruction, or were otherwise in ways known to Him fit for it. 

Athanasius speaks of the warders at the gates of Hell ‘ cower- 
ing in fear at the presence of the Lord,’ quoting in this con- 
nexion Mt 2754. He thinks (de Sal. Aduent. 9) of ‘the soul of 
Adam as held fast under the sentence of death, and crying to 
his Lord evermore, and of those who had pleased God, and had 
been justified by the law of nature, as mourning and crying 
with him,’ till God in His mercy revealed the mystery of re- 
demption. He quotes 1 P 319 in connexion with the Descent 
(Ep. ad Epict. 5). ; 

The later Fathers, while they regarded Hades as a place of 
rest for the just, regarded Paradise as something better. Both 
Ambrose (de Fide ad Gratian. iv. 1) and Jerome (Com. in Eccles. 
c. iii.) followed Origen on this line of thought. This notion 
became the germ of the medieval doctrine of the Limbus 
Patrwm. 

Cyril of Jerusalem (Cat. iv.) classed the doctrine of the Descent 
among the ten necessary dogmas, interpreting it as designed for 
the redemption of the just. ‘Could you wish,’ he asks, ‘that 
the living should enjoy His grace, and that the holy dead should 
not share in freedom?’ Having named OT saints, he explains 
John the Baptist’s question ‘Art thou he that should come?’ 
as referring to the Descent. In this opinion he was followed by 
Rufinus. 

Hilary of Poitiers (on Ps 11982) speaks of the souls of the faith- 
ful as knowing, on the witness of the Apostle Peter, that when 
the Lord went down into Hades, words of comfort were preached 
even to those who were in prison and were formerly unbelieving 
in the days of Noah. It is interesting to add that the Venerable 
Bede quoted the words, without naming the author, in order 
to condemn them, on the ground that the Catholic faith taught 
only the release of the faithful. 

It was reserved for Augustine to give a new interpretation to 
St. Peter’s words. In his earlier books he accepts the current 
teaching, but confuses Hades and Gehenna. In de Gen. ad Litt. 
xii. 63, he says that there is reason for believing that the soul 
of Christ descended to the regions where sinners are punished, 
that He might release from torment those whom He, in His 
righteous judgment, which is hidden from us, found worthy to 
be loosed. ; 

In his letter to Euodius, Bp. of Uzala, on the right inter- 
pretation of 1 P 319, as Bp. Horsley puts it, ‘he perplexes 
himself with questions.’ Why, out of- all the tens of thousands 
who had died before the coming of Christ, some at least, though 
heathen, penitent and believing, did He bestow the knowledge 
of the gospel on those only who had perished in the Flood? 
He accepts the common belief that Adam was released. He 
notes that some believed this of Abel, Seth, Noah, and other 
patriarchs. Still confusing Hades with Gehenna, he asks, How 
could Abraham’s bosom be a synonym for Paradise? Were the 
patriarchs worse off than Abraham? If they were at rest, how 
could they be benefited by Christ’s descent into Hades? What 
was done for the disobedient of Noah’s time should be done for 
all who died in ignorance before or since. But the idea that 
a man might believe after death would weaken the appeal of 
Christian preaching to the ‘terrors of the Lord.’ Not able to 
believe in salvation without Baptism, he cuts the knot of the 
difficulty by denying that the words of St. Peter had anything 
to do with the descent of Christ into Hades. Christ preached 
m spirit in the days of Noah as in Galilee in the days of His 
flesh. Plumptre truly says : ‘he leaves all the questions which 
he had started as to the descent itself unanswered.’ Finally 
(de Heres. 79), he reckoned it a heresy to believe that Christ 
cleared Hell of all the souls that were then in torment. 


3. Creeds and Articles of Religion.—At the end 
of the 4th cent., Rutinus, commenting on the clause 
‘descended into hell’ in the Creed of his native city 
of Aquileia, noted that it was not contained in the 
Creed of the Chureh of Rome or in Eastern Creeds. 
This is true of Baptismal Creeds, but not of others. 
The words had found a place in three confessions 
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of faith put forward by Arian Synods at Sirmium, 
Nice, and Constantinople. 
Sirmium, Nice, 
A.D. 359. A.D. 359, 
xoel TeGivrce 
oe) sis Tee xerox Device 
xara lovee. 


Constantinople, 
A.D. 360. 


xl Tapivre 
xe) sis re xoeray Horice 
xarsdnrviora * 


week eis Tee moore Dovice 
xarterbovra, xxi re 
txeic’ olxovouncauvre* 
dy rvAwpo) &dou 


ea ie a 
é Ov wirds 6 eds 
iDovres Egpi=ay. : 


2T Pomoc, 

_It is interesting to compare also the recently 
discovered ‘Faith of St. Jerome,’ which contains 
the words ‘descended into hell, trod down the 
sting of death.’ It has been found by Dom G. 
Morin, O.S.B., in some four MSS, and is probably 
the Confession of Faith which Jerome notes in one 
of the letters he had drawn up for Cyril of Jeru- 
salem. This ‘ Faith’ contains elements which may 
have been drawn from his Baptismal Creed of Pan- 
nonia. In like manner it is possible that the Sir- 
mium Creed, quoted above, at this point quoted 
the Baptismal Creed of the district, since Sirmium 
is in the south-east corner of Pannonia. But it 
seems that the Creed was drawn up mainly by 
Mark, Bp. of Arethusa in Palestine; and there 
are traces of the influence of Cyril of Jerusalem 
elsewhere in this document. The doctrine was 
one on which he felt strongly ; and, therefore, in 
default of further evidence as to the Pannonian 
Creed, it is safer to trace to his influence the 
occurrence of the words in the Creed of Sirmium, 
on which the Creeds of Nice and Constantinople 
are dependent. 

As regards the interpretation put on the clause 
in the Creed of Aquileia, Pearson is incorrect when 
he suggests that Rufinus merely regarded it as 
equivalent to ‘buried,’ which was omitted. The 
Creed certainly contained the word ‘buried,’ and 
Rufinus was at pains to show that this word in 
the Eastern Creeds, as in the Roman, included the 
idea of a descent into Hades. Swete (p. 61) sug- 
gests that Rufinus had lost the clue to the inter- 
pretation of the clause, and that the addition was 
made long before his time, possibly to meet the 
Docetie tendency of the latter part of the 2nd 
century. The difficulty about this suggestion is 
that the Docetic apoeryphal Gospel of Peter, as 
we have seen, distinctly teaches belief in the de- 
scent. The present writer would rather regard 
pseudo-Peter as witnessing to the common belief 
of the 2nd cent., and explain the addition in the 
Aquileian Creed as derived from the ordinary cate- 
chetical teaching, of which it may have been as 
‘necessary a dogma’ then in Aquileia as in Jeru- 
salem in the 4th century. 

In the time of Rufinus it might seem more 
necessary to insist on such teaching in view of the 
rise of the heresy of Apollinaris, who denied that 
the Lord had a human soul. But Rufinus himself 
gives no hint of this. There is more reason to 
connect the occurrence of the clause in the so-called 
Athanasian Creed, now generally accepted as a 
Gallican writing of the 5th cent., with opposition 
to Apollinarianism, because the author obviously 
had that heresy in view. There is no proof, how- 
ever, that the clause had yet passed into any 
Gallican Creed. By the end of the century we find 
it in the Creed of Csarius of Arles, and in the 
century following in the Creeds of Venantius 
Fortunatus of Poitiers and of the Spanish Bishop 
Martin of Bracara. Thus it passed into the Re- 
ceived Text of the Western Creed. 

During the Middle Ages the idea of the * Has cow- 
ing of Hell’ was made popular by the Gospel of 
Nicodemus, and as the theme of Mystery Plays, 
and at a later time by Christian Art. Discussion 
seldom arose. But the opinion of Abelard that 
the soul of Christ entered the underworld only 


* ae 
Ovrivee xoel ebros o adug 
| Errnkey, 


virtually and not substantially, was condemned by ! 
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the Council of Sens (1140) and Pope Innocent m1. 
It found favour with Durandus and Pico della 
Mirandola, whose names may suftice to show that 
the debate was not extinct in the 15th century. 
During the Reformation period, controversy. began 
to wax fierce, and was reflected in some of the more 
famous Articles of Religion. In the Confession of 
Augsburg the bare fact of the Descent is stated, 
but the Geneva Catechism taught that the Descent 
meant only the terrible anguish with which the 


soul of Christ was tried. The Catechism of the 
Church of the Palatinate explained that Christ 


descended in order that the Christian in all his 
mental and spiritual agonies might know that 
there was One who had borne them and could 
pairs with them. These Catechisms reflect 
the opinion of prominent leaders of thought. 
Luther, in his Table Talk (cevi.), spoke of the laying 
of the devil in chains as the purpose of the Descent. 
His view fluctuated, but in his Com. on Hos 6! 
he wrote that Peter clearly teaches that Christ 
preached to some who, in the time of Noah, had 
not believed, and who waited for the long-suffering 
of God—that is, who hoped that God would not 
enter into so strict a judgment with all flesh—to 
the intent that they might acknowledge that their 
sins were forgiven through the sacrifice of Christ. 

It was Calvin (Institut. ii. 16) who taught the 
revolting doctrine that the Descent means that in 
His suffering on earth, in Gethsemane and on the 
Cross, Christ suffered all the horrors of hell. To 
which Pearson’s words are a sufficient reply : 
‘There is a worm that never dieth which could 
not lodge within His breast ; that is, a remorse of 
conscience, seated in the soul, for what that soul 
hath done; but such a remorse of conscience could 
not be in Christ.’ Zwingli (Fidei chr. exp., art. ‘de 
Christo,’,7) taught that when Christ died the weight 
of His Redemption penetrated to the Underworld. 

The Westminster Standards practically ignore 
the question of the Descent. The Confession of 
Faith is wholly silent, and so is the Shorter Cate- 
chism. The only allusion to the subject is in the 
Larger Catechism, where the answer to Question 
50 runs: ‘ Christ’s humiliation after His death 
consisted in His being buried, and continuing in 
the state of the dead, and under the power of death 
till the third day ; which hath been otherwise ex- 
pressed in these words, He descended into hell.’ 

Bishop Alley-of Exeter, in a paper drawn uP for 
the Convocation of 1553, wrote: ‘There have been 
in my diocese great invections between the 
preachers.’ He asked that some certainty might 
be set concerning this doctrine. Perhaps this ex- 
plains the form which was given to the third of 
the Forty-two Articles of 1553. 

‘As Christ died and was buried for us: so also it is to be 
believed that He went down into hell. For the body lay in the 
sepulchre until the resurrection : but His ghost departing from 
Him was with the ghosts that were in prison or in hell, and did 
preach to the same, as the place of St. Peter doth testify.’ 


Bishop Alley’s ‘hope of certainty’ was not ful- 
filled, and in 1563 the Elizabethan revisers, with 
rare wisdom, struck out the last clause. 

The Roman Catechism * speaks of the release of 
holy and just men as the purpose of the Descent, 
of the imparting of the fruit of the Passion, and 
of the Beatific Vision. 

4. Summary of the controversy in modern 
times. We may begin this section with the names 
of Pearson and Hammond, who agreed in teaching 
that the only meaning of St. Peter’s words was 
that Christ by His Holy Spirit inspired the preach- 
ing of Noah. a, 

Hammond (ad loc.) writes: ‘The spirits in the 
prison are those souls of men that lay so sheathed, 
so useless and unprofitable in their bodies, im- 

* Cat. Rom. 95. ; 
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mersed so deep in calamity as not to perform any 
service to God, who inspired and placed them 
there.’ He quotes Is 42’ 49° 61! to prove that else- 
where it is ‘a figurative speech to express wicked 
men.’ ‘By His Spirit is evidently meant that 
Divine power by which He was raised from the 
dead after His crucifixion.’ We have already noted 
the objections to this interpretation, and also the 
fact that Pearson on this point confuses Hades and 
Gehenna. He writes, indeed, ‘less lucidly than is 
his wont,’ but in regard of the Descent regarded 
as a fact his final summary strikes no uncertain 
note. 

‘T give a full and undoubting assent unto this as to a certain 
truth, that when all the sufferings of Christ were finished on the 
Cross, and His soul was separated from His body, though His 
body were dead, yet His soul died not; and though it died not, 
yet it underwent the condition of the souls of such as die; and 
being [i.e. since] He died in the similitude of a sinner, His soul 
went to the place where the souls of men are kept who die for 
their sins, and so did wholly undergo the law of death.’ 

Barrow taught to the same effect (Serm. xxviii.) : 
‘If we do thus interpret our Saviour’s descent into 
hell, for His soul’s going into the common receptacle 
and mansion of souls, we shall so doing be sure 
not substantially to mistake.” He adds: ‘I cannot 
well be at the pain to consider or examine those 
conceits, which pretend to acquaint us why and to 
what effect our Saviour descended into hell.’ This 
almost contemptuous refusal to discuss the passages 
in St. Peter is partly explained by the gaps in the 
line of evidence of early Christian tradition which 
was known at that time. Coming from a man of 
Barrow’s calibre, it has probably had great weight. 

On the other hand, Jeremy Taylor,* while he 
avoids any explanation of St. Peter’s reference to 
the Deluge, maintains the Patristic view that Christ 
improved the condition of holy souls. 


‘And then it was that Christ made their condition better : for 
though still it be a place of relation in order to something 
beyond it, yet the term and object of their hope is changed : 
they sate in the regions of darkness, expecting that great 
promise made to Adam and the patriarchs, the promise of the 
Messias ; but when He that was promised came, He ‘‘ preached 
to the spirits in prison,” He communicated to them the mysteries 
of the gospel, the secrets of the kingdom, the things hidden 
from eternal ages, and taught them to look up to the glories 
purchased by His passion, and made the term of their expecta- 
tion be His second coming, and the objects of their hope the 
glories of the beatific vision. . . . But now it was that in the dark 
and undiscerned mansions there was a scene of the greatest 
joy and the greatest horror represented, which yet was known 
since the first falling of the morning stars. Those holy souls, 
whom the prophet Zechariah calls ‘‘ prisoners of hope,” lying in 
the lake where there is no water, that is, no constant stream of 
joy to refresh their present condition (yet supported with 
certain showers and gracious visitations from God and illumina- 
tions of their hope); now that they saw their Redeemer come 
to change their condition, and to improve it into the neighbour- 
hoods of glory and clearer revelations, must needs have the joy 
of intelligent and beatified understandings, of redeemed cap- 
tives, of men forgiven after the sentence of death, of men 
satisfied after a tedious expectation, enjoying and seeing their 
Lord, whom, for so many ages, they had expected. But the 
accursed spirits, seeing the darkness of their prison shine with 
a new light, and their empire invaded, and their retirements of 
horror discovered, wondered how a man durst venture thither, 
or, if he were a God, how he should come to die.’ 


Bishop Horsley’s sermon on 1 P 3" at the end of 
the 18th cent. is the next important contribution 
to the subject. He regretted the alteration of the 
Third Article of 1563. He found it difficult to 
believe that ‘of the millions who died in the Flood 
all died impenitent.’ He taught that Christ ‘cer- 
tainly preached neither repentance nor faith, for 
the preaching of either comes too late for the 
departed soul.’ He faced the great difficulty why 
only this one class of penitents should be wanhGned 
having ‘observed in some parts of Seripture an 
anxiety, if the expression may be allowed, of the 
sacred writers to convey distinct intimations that 
the antediluvian race is not uninterested in the 
redemption and the final retribution.’ The follow- 
ing words also deserve quotation, for they go to 

* ed. Eden, ii. 718, 720. 
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the root of the matter. ‘If the clear assertions of 
Holy Writ are to be discredited on account of 
difficulties which may seem to the human mind to 
arise out of them, little will remain to be believed 
in revealed or even in what is called natural 
religion.’ om: 

Spout the same time, Dr. Hey, Norrisian Pro- 
fessor at Cambridge, gave in his lectures a succinct 
account of the history of the doctrine, and discussed 
the difficulty of using the metaphor of descent in 
popular language (3rd ed. p. 654). ' 

There is an excellent survey of the literature of 
the subject down to the middle of the last century 
in Dean Alford’s Greek Testament. Both he and 
Bishop Wordsworth accepted the Patristic view 
that Christ preached salvation to the disembodied 
spirits of those drowned in the Flood if found 
penitent. Thus light is thrown on ‘one of the 
darkest enigmas of Divine justice.’ Bishop Harold 
Browne expounded the Article to the same effect, 
and has been followed recently by Bishop Gibson. 
But not all writers were equally bold. Bishop 
Harvey Goodwin was content with what was 
practically Pearson’s position. Bishop Westcott 
(Historic Faith, p. 77) feared to say more on ‘a 
mystery where our thought fails us and Scripture 
is silent.’ Surely this is too dogmatic in face of 
the great consensus of opinion which interprets 
1 P 3” literally. 

There is a full account of modern German litera- 
ture on this subject in Clemen’s Niedergefahren 
zu den Toten. He interprets 1 P 3 as referring 
to human spirits, and builds on it an argument in 
favour of ‘the larger hope,’ though he does not 
commit himself to any theory of Universal Resti- 
tution. He makes much use of English books, 
especially Dean Plumptre’s The Spirits in Prison. 

This survey of the whole course of the controversy 
leads to the conclusion that eventually agreement 
will be reached as to the exegesis of the passage in 
1 Peter. Theweighty authority of Professor Charles 
may be invoked to: prove that the interpretation 
which accepts Christ’s mission to the dead fits in 
with our fuller knowledge of contemporary Jewish 
literature. It throws light on one of the darkest 
enigmas of the Divine justice. At the same time 
full justice will be done to the early Christian 
tradition that in some way or other Christ benefited 
the souls of the faithful departed. But it must be 
admitted that the bare statement of the Apostles’ 
Creed asserts only that Christ’s soul passed into 
the condition which our souls will enter at death, 
sanctifying every condition of human existence. 
Harnack writes that ‘the clause is too weak to 
maintain its ground beside the others, as equally 
independent and authoritative,’ but, as Swete 
(p. 62) says, he fails to point ont in what the weak- 
ness lies, while ‘to us it appears to possess in a 
very high degree the strength which comes from 
primitive simplicity and a wise reserve.’ 

Thus the consensus of theological opinion justifies 
the teaching of the poet of the Christian Year : * 

‘Sleep’st Thou indeed? or is Thy spirit fled 

At large among the dead? 

Whether in Eden bowers Thy welcome voice 
Wake Abraham to rejoice, 

Or in some drearier scene Thine eyé controls 
The thronging band of souls; 


That, as Thy blood won earth, Thine agony 
Might set the shadowy world from sin and sorrow free.’ 


LitsratuRR.—C. Bigg, Com. on Epistles of St. Peter and St. 
Jude, Clark, 1901; C. Clemen, Niedergefahren zu den Toten, 
Giessen, 1900; Bishop Gibson, The Thirty-nine Articles 2, 
Methuen, 1898; Bishop Harold Browne, The Thirty-nine Articles2, 
1854 ; Bishop Pearson, Hxpos. of the Apostles’ Creed, ed. Burton 3, 
1847; E. H. Plumptre, The Spirits in Prison, Isbister, 1885 ; 
8. D. F. Salmond, Christian Doct. of Immortality 5, Clark, 1903 ; 
KF. Spitta, Christi Predigt an die Geister, 1890; H. B. Swete, 
The Apostles’ Creed, Cambridge, 1899. A, Bo BURN: 
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HELLENISTS.—See GRECIANS. 


_HEM OF GARMENT.—This is the AV transla- 

tion of kpdoredoy in Mt 9” 14% (of touching the hem 
of Jesus’ garment with a view to healing). In 
these places, as on its occurrence elsewhere (Mt 
23°, Mk 6°68, Lk 8#), RV adopts the rendering 
‘border.’ See art. BORDER. 


HEN.—See ANIMALS, p. 64%. 


HERB.—In modern botanical science, ‘herb’ is 
a well-defined term, and is applied to plants whose 
stem dies down annually. In the Bible it is used 
in a popular sense, being employed to translate 
several Hebrew and Greek words of varying 
significance. In the NT it is (except in He 6°, 
where the original has Sordvy) the rendering of 
Adxava (Mt 13°, Mk 4%, Ro 14°) or Adxavov (Lk 
11*), which denotes garden-herbs or vegetables. 
Many of these. such as lettuce, parsley, mint, ete., 
are in constant use to the present day. Delitzsch 
(Heb. NT) renders this word by py, which means 
‘green herbs’ (cf. Dt 11%, Pr 15!”). The other 
term, fordvyy, means ‘pasture,’ but is evidently 
used (/.c.) of herbage in general, including cereals. 
Delitzsch’s translation is a¥y, ‘ésebh, which has 
the same signification. HuGH DUNCAN. 


HERMON.—A mountain on the north-eastern 
border of Palestine, the culminating point of the 
range of Anti-Lebanon, rising to an elevation of 
9200 ft. above the sea. Its dome-like summit, 
usually covered with snow till late in summer, can 
be seen from almost every part of Palestine. Jesus 
in His youth must have often seen it from the hill 
west of Nazareth, and, during His ministry, from 
the Sea of Galilee. It is not mentioned by name 
in the Gospels, but is generally believed to be the 
‘high mountain’ of Mt 17!, Mk 9?, and the ‘moun- 
tain’ of Lk 9% where the Transfiguration took 
place. This was probably not on the summit, 
which could be reached only by long and hard 
climbing, but on one of the elevated platforms on 
the southern slope. That Hermon, rather than 
Tabor (on which there was then a fortified city), 
is the ‘high mountain’ referred to, seems clear 
from the fact that the conversation (Mt 16°”) 
which preceded the Transfiguration by six days 
was closely connected with Peter’s confession ; and 
this occurred at Ceesarea Philippi (Mt 167%), which 
stood just at the base of Hermon by the springs of 
Jordan. See also art. TRANSFIGURATION. 


LITERATURE.—For description of Hermon, see Robinson, BRP 
iii. 344, 357; Stewart, Land of Israel, 296-301 ; Conder, Tent- 
Work, ch. viii.; SWP (‘ Jerusalem’ Volume, Appendix, and 
Volume of Special Papers). W. W. MOoRE. 


HEROD (Hpw#éns).—The rise of the Herodian 
dynasty * to the throne of the Hasmonzan priest- 
kings, begun by Antipater the Idumzan, and 
realized by his second son, Herod the Great,t+ was 
closely connected with the ascendency of Roman 
power in Palestine. Antipas or Antipater, the 
grandfather of Herod, had indeed been appointed 
governor of Idumza by Alexander Janneus (Ant. 
XIV. i. 3), but it was not until after the death of 
Alexandra (B.C. 67) that Antipater, who had suc- 
ceeded his father Antipas in Idumea, found oppor- 
tunity to advance his interests in the dissensions 
between Hyrcanus, the legal but weak heir to the 
throne in Jerusalem, and the younger but more 
vigorous Aristobulus. Allying himself with Hyr- 

* igi odian family, cf. Ant. xtv. i. 35 
BSI aes seth ary Ts "Bowed. HE i. 7. 11, Chron., ed. 
Schoene, ii. 134, 188; Epiph. Her. xx. 1; Derenbourg, Hist. 


la Pal. 154; and Schirer, GJV 3 i. 292, n. 3. 
ag) On the title 6 weyas cf. Ewald, HI vy. 418, n. 4; Madden, 


Coins, 105, n. 1. 


canus, Antipater secured the aid of the Arabian 
king Aretas to establish his candidate in the 
government, Thereupon appeals were made by 
Hyreanus and Aristobulus to the Roman general 
Scaurus, who had been sent by Pompey to Damas- 
cus. The Roman power, thus appealed to, at first 
favoured Aristobulus, but eventually, after Pompey 
had taken Jerusalem in B.C. 63, made Hyreanus 
high priest (Ant. XIv. iv. 4; BJ I. vii. 6), and com- 
mitted the administration to Seaurus, who in turn 
was succeeded by Gabinius. Antipater, however, 
proved himself useful to the Romans, both in the 
government and in their military operations against 
the Arabs, and also against the Hasmonzeans, 
Aristobulus and his sons Alexander and Antigonus. 
He thus acquired considerable political influence 
(Ant. XIV. vi. 4, viii. 1; BJ I. viii. 7; ef. Schiirer, 
GJV*? i. 343, n. 14). After the battle of Pharsalus 
(B.C, 48) and the death of Pompey, Czesar confirmed 
Hyrcanus in the high priesthood, and made him 
ethnarch. Upon Antipater he conferred Roman 
citizenship and constituted him procurator of Judea 
(Ant. XIV. viil. 3, 5, éwirporos in the sense of ém- 
hedntys; ef. Wellhausen, 7JG4 316, n. 2). Soon 
afterwards (B.C. 47) Antipater appointed his eldest 
son Phasael governor of Jerusalem, and committed 
the administration of Galilee to his second son 
Herod, a young man about twenty-five years of age 
(Ant. XIV. ix. 2; the transmitted text reads wévre 
kal déxa, but is conjecturally emended by Dindorf 
and Bekker to read zévre kal elkoou; cf. Schiirer, i. 
348, n. 30; Gritz, Hist. 77, reads ‘twenty’). The 
present article is concerned only with the Herods 
of the Gospels. 

1. Herod the Great.—Among the first. acts of 
Herod’s-administration of Galilee was the suppres- 
sion of a band of robbers * that harassed his country 
and parts of Syria (Ané. XIV. ix. 2; BJ I. x. 5). 
These he captured, and their captain, a certain 
Hezekias, he slew, along with many of the robbers, 
—revealing in the energy with which he suppressed 
disorders a trait of character that even at this time 
attracted the attention of the Roman governor of 
Syria, Sextus Cesar, and that subsequently made 
him an acceptable ally of the Romans. This act, 
however, brought Herod under the suspicion of the 
leaders at Jerusalem, who persuaded Hyrcanus that 
Herod should be summoned before the Sanhedrin 
for trial for violation of the national law in putting 
Hezekias to death without trial. Herod obeyed 
the summons, but took care to have a sufficient 
bodyguard to accompany him. At first the mem- 
bers of the Sanhedrin were overawed by such a 
show of force. They were recalled to a proper 
sense of their duty by the courageous words of 
scornful rebuke spoken by Sameas the Pharisee 
(Ant. XIv. ix.4; BJI. x. 5). When the Sanhedrin 
was about to condemn Herod, Hyrcanus, who had 
received instructions from Sextus Czesar to have 
him acquitted, adjourned the sitting and advised 
Herod to withdraw from Jerusalem. This he did, 
returning to Damascus. When he had been ap- 
pointed governor of Coele-Syria by Sextus Czesar, he 
threatened Jerusalem with an army ; but, having so 
far satisfied his anger, he withdrew, on the advice 
of his father Antipater and his brother Phasael. 

After the murder of Caesar (15 Mar. B.c. 44), and 


* Griitz (vst. 78, less distinctly, ‘ All true patriots mourned ’) 
and Derenbourg (160ff.) regard these robbers as patriots, the 
predecessors of the Zealots, Judas the Galilean being the son of 
Hezekias (Ant. xvu. x. 5; BJ u. iv. 1; Ac 587). I. Broydé 
(Jewish Encyc. vi. 356) calls them ‘a band of fanatics, who had 
attacked heathen cities and robbed caravans’ (cf. also Well- 
hausen4, 317). a: ; : 

+ Cf. Ant. xv. i. 1, where Pollio is said to have made this 
speech, and Sameas is called his disciple. In Talmudic tradi- 
tion (cf. Derenbourg, 147 ff.) Sameas is called Simeon ben 
Shetah, identified by Derenbourg with Shemaia, who, with 
Abtalion (Pollio), was, he thinks, at that time at the head of the 
Sanhedrin (similarly Gratz, Hist. 79, and I. Broydé, Jewish 
Encye. vi. 356; cf. also Schurer’, ii. 358 f.). 
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the poisoning of Antipater (43),—apparently with 
the knowledge, if not the consent and participation, 
of Hyrcanus (Ant. XIV. xi. 3, 6; ef. Wellhausen’, 
319, n. 1, 327, n. 3), Herod’s fortunes reached their 
lowest ebb. Antony, indeed, while he was in the 
East, made Herod and Phasael tetrarchs (Ant. 
XIV. xill. 1; BJ 1. xii. 5); but not long afterwards, 
Antigonus, with the help of the Parthians, gained 
possession of Jerusalem, capturing Phasael and 
Hyreanus. Phasael killed himself ; and Hyrcanus, 
after his ears had been cut off, was taken by the 
Parthians to Babylon. Herod, who with his family 
was in Jerusalem, escaped by night, and, after many 
difficulties, in the midst of which he was on the 
point of taking his life, came to the fortress Masada. 
Here he left his family in charge of his brother 
Joseph and hastened to Rome. Antigonus, in the 
meantime, had established himself in Jerusalem, 
where he reigned for three years (B.C. 40-37) as 
Matthias, the coins of Antigonus bearing the in- 
scription BACIAEQC ANTIFONOU ja3 mnnp 
man 513 (ef. Madden, Coins, 99 ff.). 

In Rome, Herod had little difficulty, with the aid 
of Antony and the concurrence of Octavius, in con- 
vincing the Senate that they would be serving their 
own interests by making him king of Judea in- 
stead of Antigonus, who had been placed on the 
throne by the Parthians (Ant. XIv. xiv. 4; BJ 
I. xiv. 4). Appointed king by a decree of the 
Senate (B.c. 40), Herod now had before him the 
difficult task of conquering his kingdom. He re- 
turned to Palestine, raised an army, subdued 
Joppa, relieved Masada, and was eager to invest 
Jerusalem. The assistance of the Roman forces 
under Ventidius and Silo was far from effective ; 
Galilee had to be conquered ; it was not until the 
spring of 37 B.c. that the siege of Jerusalem could 
be seriously begun. It was during this siege that 
Herod, having put away his wife Doris and her 
son Antipater, celebrated in Samaria his marriage 
with Mariamne,* daughter of Alexander (son of 
Aristobulus) and Alexandra (daughter of Hyr- 
canus) (Ané. XIV. xv. 14; BJ I. xvii. 8; ef. Ant. 
dBi dats 18 Joe/ me ssl, 83); 

Three months after the siege began, Jerusalem 
fell (Ant. xIv. xvi. 4; BJ I. xviii. 2; cf. Sieffert, 
PRE? vii. 762, |. 24 ff.). The city was saved from 
plunder and desecration only by a plentiful use of 
money on Herod’s part. Antigonus surrendered 
himself to the Romans (Ané. XIv. xvi. 2; BJ 
I. xvill. 2), and at Herod’s urgent request was be- 
headed in Antioch (Ané. XIv. xvi. 4; BJ I. xviii. 3). 
Herod also had forty-five members of the San- 
hedrin slain, but passed over Pollio and Sameas 
because during the siege they had advised the city 
to yield to him (Ant. Xv. i. 2). ; 

Established in his kingdom by force of the 
Roman arms, and occupying the status of a rea 
socius, Herod fully understood that his continuance 
in power was dependent on the good-will of Rome 
and her rulers. Hence, throughout his reign of 
thirty-four years, he did not fail to cultivate in 
every possible way friendly relations with his 
overlords. His government, however, though not 
without some following among the people, never 
obtained the cordial support or willing consent of 
the great majority of its subjects. At the be- 
ginning of his reign he treated the Sadducean 
aristocracy with severity, made the high priest- 
hood subject to his own appointment, and deprived 
the Sanhedrin of all political influence. The 
Essenes and many of the Pharisees refused to 


* This conventional spelling is retained here, although 
Mapiawur is adopted in the Greek text, both of Naber and of 
Niese (though Niese reads in the text of BJ 1. § 241, Mepiazy), 
The Spelling Mapicuvy is given as a variant by Niese in Ant. 
Xv. § 207, but in BJ 1. § 483 Mepicuny. In Ant. the MSE spells 


consistently Mv pier (except in xvIt. $335, W 
L } xe . $335, where Mapsas occurs 
as M does in B,J. ; i 


take the oath of allegiance to him or to the Ro- 
man emperor. The incipient Zealots or patriotic 
nationalists, whether gathered in the robber bands 
of Galilee or cherishing more quietly the old Has- 
monzean ideals, were his natural and determined 
enemies. Herod, moreover, had no natural claims 
to his throne. Of Idumzan descent, he was in the 
eyes of his subjects but half-Jew (Ant. XIV. xv. 2), 
and had to endure, not only from his enemies but 
within the cirele of his own family, taunts upon 
his low origin. Careful though he was not to 
offend the religious prejudices of the people in 
some respects,—for Herod was wiser and more 
cautious than Antiochus Epiphanes,—his whole 
reign breathed the spirit of Hellenism and pagan 
secularization so offensive to the Jews. Even his 
self-denying and efficient provision for the country 
when visited by famine, or his remission in part of 
a burdensome taxation, or his magnificent restora- 
tion of the Temple, called forth only momentary 
gratitude in the hearts of the people. Successful 
at Rome, unsuccessful in Jerusalem, Herod greatly 
increased the material interests of his country, 
and by the favour of Rome enlarged its borders. 
But while he rebuilt the Temple and dedicated 
it with great splendour and large sacrifices — 
boasting that he had done what the Hasmoneans 
were not able to accomplish—he placed above the 
Temple gate a golden eagle in honour of the 
Romans, built a theatre, amphitheatre, and hippo- 
drome in or near Jerusalem for Greek plays and 
heathen games, and in other places erected temples 
for the cult of the emperor Augustus. He built 
or restored many cities and fortresses throughout 
his territory, and constructed a splendid harbour 
(Sebastus) at Strato’s Tower, which he enlarged and 
called Ceesarea. He colonized restless Trachonitis 
with Jewish warriors from Babylon, and extended 
his munificence far beyond the bounds of his own 
country, to Syria, Asia Minor, Rhodes, Greece, 
and Macedonia. Antony, Cleopatra, Agrippa, and 
Augustus were entertained by him with royal 
honours, and in his will he made handsome - 
quests to his friends of the imperial household in 
Rome. 

It is customary to divide the reign of Herod into 
three periods. The first extends from his accession 
in B.C. 37 to the death of the sons of Babas in 
B.C. 25, when the last male representatives of the 
Hasmonean family were removed from his path- 
way. This period was characterized by the estab- 
lishment and extension of Herod’s power. The 
principal forces that he had to combat came from 
the royal family he had supplanted and to which 
he was allied by marriage. Alexandra, the mother 
of Mariamne, knew how to enlist the interest of 
Cleopatra, and Cleopatra had the ear of Antony. 
The measures adopted by Herod to meet the situa- 
tion were not of the gentlest kind. He recalled 
Hyreanus from Babylon, and though he treated 
him with every consideration, Josephus attributes 
to Herod the motive of wishing to get Hyreanus in 
his power.* In view of the fact that Hyrcanus 
could not be appointed to the high priesthood, and 
that Aristobulus, the brother of Mariamne, was 
only about seventeen years of age, Herod made 
Ananel, a Babylonian Jew of priestly family, high 
priest. This did not please Alexandra, and she 
appealed to Cleopatra on behalf of her son. There- 
upon Herod deposed Ananel and appointed Aristo- 
bulus in his stead. But the popularity of the young 
H asmonean aroused Herod’s suspicion, and Aristo- 
bulus was drowned soon after the feast of Taber- 

* Mathews (Hist. of NT Times, 118, n. 1) rejects Josephus’ 
account of Herod’s motive (cf. also Schiirer’, i. 378; Wellhausen4, 
324; and Woodhouse, Encyc. Bibl. ii. 2206, n. 4). On the other 
hand, ef. Sieffert, PRE vii. 762, 1. 48ff., and the indications 


given above that Hyrcanus was implicated in the deatn of 
Antipater. 
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nacles in the year B.c. 35. At the instance of 
Cleopatra, who learned of the event from Alex- 
andra, Herod was summoned before Antony to give 
an account of the death of Aristobulus. Before 
answering the summons, Herod gave instructions 
to his uncle Joseph, in whose hands he left the 
government, that Mariamne should be put to 
death in the event of an unfavourable issue of his 
mission. Herod regained the favour of Antony, 
but had eventually to surrender to Cleopatra one 
of the most fruitful parts of his territory, the 
famous palm- and balsam-growing country about 
Jericho, together with the coast cities from the 
river Eleutherus to Egypt, with the exception of 
Tyre and Sidon. On his return from the confer- 
ence with Anteny at Laodicea (Syrian), Herod 
learned through his sister Salome, the evil genius 
of his family troubles, that Joseph had revealed 
his command to Mariamne. Joseph was put to 
death, but a fruitful soil for suspicion against 
Mariamne remained. When Cleopatra, who had 
accompanied Antony on his expedition to Armenia, 
returned through Judea, Herod entertained her ; 
and, although he successfully withstood her charms, 
he was compelled to rent from her the territory 
about Jericho, and to guarantee similar payments 
due to her from the king of Arabia. The debt thus 
contracted proved to be a bad one, for the king of 
Arabia was slow in meeting his financial obliga- 
tions. Hence, when war broke out between 
Antony and Octavius, and Herod was desirous of 
giving aid to Antony, Cleopatra, never doubting 
that Antony would be victor, thwarted Herod’s 

urpose and sent him instead against the Arabians, 
in the hope that the two kings would destroy one 
another. Herod at first defeated the Arabians, 
but finally suffered a severe reverse, through the 
treacherous intervention of Cleopatra’s general 
Athenio. About this time an earthquake brought 
great sutfering on the people, and Herod’s soldiers 
were discouraged. The Jewish ambassadors sent 
to the Arabians had been slain, and Herod’s con- 
dition seemed desperate. His own courage, how- 
ever, inspired his troops, and a decisive victory 
was gained over the enemy. 

But Herod had scarcely re-established his power 
when news of the battle of Actium (2nd Sept. 
B.C. 31) brought him face to face with the crisis of 
his reign. Before going to Octavius to learn his 
fate, Herod had the aged Hyrcanus put to death 
for plotting with the Arabian governor Malchus to 
escape from Jerusalem.* Placing the government 
in charge of his brother Pheroras, and leaving his 
mother and sister at Masada, but Mariamne and 
Alexandra at Alexandrinum in care of Sohemus, 
with instructions that Mariamne and her mother 
should be killed if disaster overtook him,+ Herod 
went to meet Octavius in Rhodes. He tt eke 
before the emperor in royal apparel, laying aside only 
his diadem. His appeal for favour was based on a 
frank avowal of his friendship for Antony, and of 
his desire to aid him at Actium. But Antony 
had refused to take his advice about Cleopatra, 
and had fallen. He now offered Octavius the same 
loyalty and support that he had given Antony. 
Moreover, Herod had already had opportunity of 
proving his loyalty to his new master by preventing 


* Josephus (At. xv. vi. 1), consistently with his account of 
Herod’s motive in recalling Hyrcanus from Babylon, intimates 
that Herod sought an occasion of removing Hyrcanus. Schurer 
(i. 384) questions Josephus’ account of the treasonable letter, on 
the ground that such an action would be unlikely in a man of 
Hyrcanus’ age. He accepts the account of Herod’s motive in 
this instance, however, regarding it as a more probable and a 
sufficient explanation of Hyrcanus’ death (cf. also Mathews, 120, 
n. 3. On the ey of the Sanhedrin, cf. Ant. xv. xvi. 2, 

sen, 327, n. 1). ; 
oe Sine ostoricte of the two incidents related in Ant. XV. 
iii. 5-6, 9; BJ1. xxii. 4,5; Ant. Xv. vi. 5, vii. 1-6, cf. Schurer%, 
i. 885, n. 51; Mathews, 120, n. 4. 
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Antony’s gladiators from passing through his terri- 
tory to join Antony in Egypt. At the close of the 
interview Octavius restored Herod’s diadem, and 
confirmed him in his kingdom. In a short time 
Octavius even enlarged Herod’s kingdom, restoring 
the territory taken from it by Antony for Cleo- 
patra, and a number of cities, such as Gadara, 
Hippos, Samaria, Gaza, Anthedon, Joppa, and 
Strato’s Tower. This was done in recognition of 
Boren aid to the imperial army as it passed into 
egypt. 

When Herod returned from Rhodes, his old 
suspicions against Mariamne were aroused by dis- 
covering that Sohemus had repeated the folly of 
Joseph. Sohemus was executed, and soon after- 
wards Mariamne was tried on the charge of 
attempting to poison Herod, and put to death 
about the year B.c. 29. But Herod had loved her 
with a wild passion. After her death his remorse 
and an uncontrollable yearning for her (which 
Byron has finely expressed in one of his Hebrew 
Melodies) quell brought him to the verge of 
insanity (cf. also Stephen Phillips, Herod). At 
length, when he fell sick in Samaria, Alexandra 
sought to gain possession of the fortresses in Jeru- 
salem. But Herod, rousing himself from his 
stupor, had her put to death (B.c. 28). Costobar 
also and the sons of Babas were put to death on 
the evidence of Salome, who revealed the hiding- 
place of these men of Hasmonean descent* and 
partizanship, and the part played by her husband 
in their protection (B.C. 25). Herod was now well 
established on his throne, in favour with Augustus, 
and triumphant over his enemies. 

The second period of Herod’s reign, extending 
from B.C. 25 to B.C. 13, was characterized by ex- 
tension of his kingdom and great building opera- 
tions. - Trachonitis, Batanzea, and Auranitis were 
given to him by Augustus about B.c. 23 (Ant. Xv. 
x. 1; BJ 1. xx. 4), and to these the tetrarchy of 
Zenodorus together with the country of Ulatha and 
Panias was added about three years later (Ant. 
Xv. x. 3; BJ 1. xx. 4; Dio’ Cass. xlv. 9). During 
this period many cities were built or beautified b 
Herod, both in his own territory and in surround- 
ing countries. Fortresses were constructed, and 
temples in honour of Augustus adorned Samaria 
(Sebaste), Panias (Caesarea Philippi), and Strato’s 
Tower (Cesarea). But the greatest of Herod’s 
works of construction were the harbour at Strato’s 
Tower and the Temple at Jerusalem. The latter, 
begun about B.C. 19, was partially completed in a 

ear and a half (the inner temple), and the whole 
tronght to a temporary completion in about eight 


years, when it was formally dedicated, although 
work was continued on it until the time of Albinus 
(procurator A.D. 62-64, cf. Ant. XV. xi. 5, 6, XX. Ix. 


7; Jn 2”). Herod also built himself a magnificent 
jalace in Jeiusalem. Theatre, amphitheatre, and 
ippodrome were the scenes of plays and games 

not only in Czesarea and Jericho, but in Jerusalem. 

Mercenary troops, aided by spies and strict police 

regulations, kept the people in subjection. Out- 

lying districts such as Trachonitis were colonized 
to suppress disturbances. Herod’s power was at 
its height. In his court were men of Greek learn- 
ing, such as Nicolaus of Damascus and his brother 

Ptolemy. As a rex socius, Herod had the right to 

issue copper coinage. His friendship with Rome 

was firmly established. He interested himself in 
the Jews of the Dispersion, and helped to secure 
them their rights in Asia Minor. He also made 
generous provision from his private means to alle- 

* Just what their descent was does not clearly appear from 
Josephus. They seem to have been related to the Hasmonzans. 
They were to have been killed when Herod took Jerusalem. 


But Costobar saved them, and had kept them concealed until 
Salome, his wife, left him, and made the matter known to 


Herod. 
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viate the suffering caused by a famine (B.C. 25), 
and on two occasions remitted part of the people’s 
taxes, one-third in B.C. 20 and one-fourth in B.C. 14. 
But the glory of his reign and the material splen- 
dour of his works were offensive to the religious 
consciousness of his subjects, and his sporadic acts 
of unselfishness failed to arouse any permanently 
cordial response in the people. _ 

The last period of Herod’s reign, from B.C. 13 to 
B.C. 4, was one of family intrigue which formed, as 
Wellhausen aptly puts it, ‘a chapter of court his- 
tory in true Oriental style.’ After the death of 
Mariamne, Herod had married another Mariamne, 
daughter of a certain Simon, a priest whom Herod 
had made high priest. He had also other wives, 
seven in number. His first wife had been recalled 
to court. His sister Salome and his mother Cypros 
had already shown some ability in the gentle art of 
false suggestion. Herod’s brother Pheroras, whom 
he had made tetrarch of Persea and Idumea, was 
at hand with his wife. There were present also 
the two heirs to the throne, Alexander and Aristo- 
bulus, sons of Mariamne I., both proud of their 
Hasmonzean descent, possibly a little haughty in 
their manner, certainly a little unwise in their con- 
fidential conversations ; having a grievance in the 
unjust death of their mother, but no protection 
against its misuse by their enemies ; holding their 
mother’s opinion of Herod’s kindred,—an opinion 
shared by Glaphyra, wife of Aristobulus and 
daughter of Archelaus, king of Cappadocia, and 
fully reciprocated in kind by Salome and Cypros. 
If to this we add the villainy of a scoundrel like 
Euryclus, the presence of Antipater, Herod’s eldest 
son, recalled to court for the purpose of checking 
presumptuous hopes of succession on the part of 
Alexander and Aristobulus ; and, finally, the sus- 
picious nature of Herod, now made more so by age, 
and the use of an absolute power over the lives of 
his subjects to extort evidence by torture,—under 
such conditions as these, ‘where many things were 
done and more were believed and repeated,’ intrigue 
could hardly fail to ripen into tragedy. 

Soon after the return of Alexander and Aristo- 
bulus from Rome, where they had been educated, 
they were suspected of plotting vengeance on Herod 
for their mother’s death, and of entertaining prema- 
ture hopes of succession to the throne. Herod 
himself preferred charges against them before the 
Emperor at Aquileia, but Augustus succeeded in 
effecting a temporary reconciliation. Subsequently 
Alexander was arrested, but released through the 
influence of Archelaus. Gradually, however, the 
meshes of intrigue closed around the Hasmonean 
brothers. Permission was obtained from Augustus 
to bring them to trial, but the Emperor’s sugges- 
tions about the constitution of the court were not 
strictly adhered to. Herod himself appeared as a 
witness against his sons, and the court condemned 
them by a majority vote, Saturninus and his sons 
dissenting. They were strangled at Sebaste (Sa- 
maria), and buried at Alexandrinum about the year 
B.C. 7. Finally, on the death of his brother Pheroras, 
Herod discovered that Antipater, who had gone to 
Rome bearing the will of his father, which named 
him as successor to the throne, was himself impli- 
cated in a patricidal plot. Thereupon Herod wrote 
to Antipater, urging with great solicitude and 
paternal affection his speedy return. On arriving 
in Jerusalem, Antipater was brought to trial before 
Varus, Nicolaus of Damascus appearing to prose- 
cute the case for Herod. And when Antipater 
failed to clear himself, he was cast into prison, 
while Herod awaited permission from Augustus to 
put him to death. 

Herod was now grown old. His physical consti- 
tution, naturally powerful and robust, began to 
give way. The hot baths of Callirhoé gave little 
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or no relief to his disorders. It soon became known 
that he was suffering from an incurable disease, 
and the signs of popular rejoicing only embittered 
the last hours of his despotic reign. The stirring 
of his anger, as on a former occasion, seemed to 
rouse his waning energy. When the disciples of 
two popular teachers of the Law in Jerusalem, 
Judas and Matthias, cut down the golden eagle 
from the gate of the Temple, Herod promptly 
returned, and had forty-two of the participants, 
including their teachers, burned to death. His 
sufferings now became more intense. A bath in 
warm oil ordered by his physicians almost killed 
him, and in a fit of. despair he even attempted to 
take his own life. Josephus also reports that he 
gave orders that at the moment ot his death all the 
principal men of the country, whom he had gathered 
in the hippodrome at Jericho, should be put to 
death, in order that the people might have cause to 
sorrow at his departure. But this order was never 
carried out (cf. Wellhausen4, 345, n. 2). The im- 
prisoned Antipater about this time, thinking that 
is father was dead, sought to escape; but Herod, 
learning of it, and having just received authorit 
for his execution from Rome, gave the order for his 
death. On the fifth day after the death of Anti- 
pater, Herod died at Jericho, in March or April of 
the year B.C. 4, being about seventy years of age, 
and having reigned thirty-seven years since his 
appointment by the Roman Senate and thirty-four 
since the taking of Jerusalem. His body was 
carried to Herodium, and interred with military 
honours. 

Herod had received from Augustus at Aquileia 
the right to dispose of his kingdom as he willed, 
and apparently at that time contemplated abdica- 
tion in favour of his sons, but was restrained by 
the Emperor (Ant. XVI. iv. 5). When he returned 
to Jerusalem, he made public announcement of his 
intention that the succession should go to Antipater 
first, and then to Alexander and Aristobulus. Be- 
fore his death he made three wills. In the first, 
made about B.C. 6, Antipater was named to suc- 
ceed to the throne, or, in case of his death, Herod 
(Philip) the son of Mariamne the high priest’s 
daughter (Ant. xvi. iii. 2; BJ 1. xxix. 2). In 
the second, made after the treachery of Antipater 
had been discovered, Antipas was named as his 
heiri(Ant. XVile i. eB yds eet he 
third, made shortly before his death, Archelaus 
was appointed to succeed to Judea and Samaria, 
with the title of king; Antipas was given Perea, 
with the title of tetrarch; and Philip, with a 
similar title, received Trachonitis, Auranitis, and 
Bataneea (Ant. XVI. viii. 1; BJ 1. xxxiii. 7). 

Although Josephus gives a very detailed account 
of Herod’s reign, depending to a far greater extent 
on Nicolaus of Damascus than his occasional cita- 
tions would indicate (ef. Schiirer%, i. 82 ff.), it is 
not historically probable that he has recorded every 
incident found im his sources, much less every in- 
cident that occurred during this period. For, while 
his representation has in its main features and 
even in most of its details the :appearance of a 
faithful and trustworthy narrative, it is not un- 
likely that he has misunderstood or misrepresented 
some movements, such as the character of the rob- 
bers in Galilee ; others he has neglected for some 
reason, such as the Messianic ideas of the time, 
and their popular influence witnessed by the Psalms 
of Solomon and the NT (ef. Mt 2'; and Mathews, 
Hist. 126, The Messianic Hope in the NT, 13 ff.). 
It is possible also that Josephus misrepresented 
some details of the history through misunder- 
standing his sources, such, for example, as the 
day of the fall of Jerusalem, or, again, assigned 
wrong motives for actions, and even narrated as 
fact what did not happen. There are some de- 
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scriptions of different events which reveal striking 
simuarities, and there are some apparent inconsist- 
encies. The narrative in BJ is closely parallel 
with that in Ant., but in some instances the one 
contains what the other omits. However highly, 
therefore, we may estimate the trustworthiness of 
Josephus as an historian, his silence can be used as 
an argument against the historicity of an event, 
otherwise attested, only in case it can be shown that 
Josephus or his source could not have been in ignor- 
ance of the event, and would have had good reason 
to mention it had it occurred, and no good reason 
for omitting it if known. But even should this be 
established, the argument from silence would have 
only secondary value in confirming a negative 
judgment, since any judgment in such a case must 
depend primarily upon the character of the source 
in which the event is recorded. 

Both St. Matthew and St. Luke assign the birth 
of Jesus to a time shortly before the death of 
Herod (Mt 2*, Lk 15256 olf) This event, 
although not mentioned by Josephus, could not 
have taken place later than the spring of B.c. 4. 
St. Luke, indeed, brings the event more directly 
into connexion with the emperor Augustus by men- 
tioning the imperial decree of enrolment, which 
caused the journey of Joseph and Mary from 
Nazareth to Bethlehem. St. Matthew; on the 


other hand, by narrating the visit of the Wise. 


Men from the East (udyo dad dvaro\dv, Mt 22), 
gives us a glimpse of Jerusalem and Herod won- 
derfully true to the historical and_ psychological 
probabilities that may be inferred from Josephus 
and other sources. The arrival of the Magi in 
Jerusalem, the form of their question revealing 
the fact that they were not Jews, the Messianic 
significance of their question and its appreciation 
by the people and by Herod, the consequent effect 
on the city and on the king, Herod’s questioning 
of the scribes where the Christ, i.e. the Messiah, 
should be born, the answer according well not only 
with OT prophecy, but with the Messianic ideas 
of the time (cf. Zahn, Matth. 94, n. 86; Bousset, 
Religion des Jud. 214), and, finally, the character 
of Herod, suspicious, dissimulating, treacherous,— 
the whole description vividly reflects the historical 
conditions of the closing years of Herod’s reign. 
The local colouring betrays no false touch. The 
ideas and scenes are appropriate to the times, and 
the character of Herod is quite his own. When 
St. Matthew tells us that Herod in his anger at 
being deceived by the Magi slew all the children 
of two years and under in Bethlehem and _ its 
borders, we still recognize perfectly the man whose 
closing years were filled with passion and blood- 
shed. Josephus, indeed, does not mention the in- 
cident. What he does narrate of Herod, however, 
bears indirect testimony to a fact so entirely con- 
sistent with Herod’s character. If the fact there- 
fore be denied, the denial will rest on subjective 
rather than historical grounds. 


e 

Gritz, indeed, remarks (Hist. of the Jews, ii. 116): ‘A legend 
of later date tells how Herod was not satisfied with shedding 
the blood of his own children, but how, in a passion, he ordered 
all children under two years of age in Bethlehem and the sur- 
rounding country to be massacred, because he had heard that 
the Messiah of the house of David had been born in that place. 
But Herod, criminal as he was, was innocent of this crime.’ 
Similarly I. Broydé (Jewish Encye. vi. 360), who, however, 
makes appeal to the fact that ‘the massacre of the Innocents as 
related in the NT is now generally admitted by independent 
Christian thinkers to be legendary.’ For this opinion, however,. 
no historict evidence is advanced. The asserted legendary 
character of St. Matthew’s narrative and its later date, even 
when strengthened by appeal to independent Christian thinkers, 
is only subjective and dogmatical. In the latter case, indeed 
(ct. Holtzmann, Handcom.3 41), the attempt is made to ground 
such a judgment historically by comparing Mt. and Lk., and 
inferring from their differences the untrustworthy character of 
each. The fundamental objection to the historicity of the 
Gospel narratives is, however, not so much the differences be- 
tween them, which simply prove their relative independence, as 
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the supernatural facts which they record, and in particular, in 
this part of St. Matthew’s narrative, the star of the Magi. Dr. 
Zahn (Matth. 98f.) has suggested an interpretation of this 
phenomenon as a purely natural occurrence, described, how- 
ever, not in terms of scientific precision but in popular lan- 
guage, and from the point of view of the Magi, But even 
should such an explanation be thought exegetically inadequate, 
the historicity of the narrative could be denied, and ‘the narra- 
tive itself justly described as legendary, only on principles of 
interpretation whose ‘independence,’ by reason of their depend- 
ence on naturalistic premises, logically excluded from the sphere 
of history all miraculous events, and necessarily explained the 
narratives of such events as legendary in character and origin. 


For an account of Herod’s son Archelaus see 
ARCHELAUS. 

2. Antipas.—The second son of Herod and Mal- 
thake, the full brother of Archelaus, is called by ; 
Josephus ’Avriras (Ant. XVII. vii. 1) or ‘Hpwdqs 
(XVII. i. 1). Inthe NT and on the coins only the 
name “Hpwdys appears. Under his father’s last 
will, as ratified by Augustus, Antipas received 
Perea and Galilee, with the title rerpadpxns (see 
TETRARCH). He is commonly designated by this 
title in the NT, although the popular 6 Bacvdeds 
occurs in Mk 6", Mt 149, 

We know little concerning the events of Antipas’ 
long reign (B.C. 4-A.D. 39). The narrative given 
by Josephus is oy. meagre after the death of 
Herod the Great.* Having little to tell of Arche- 
laus, Josephus introduced very interesting digres- 
sions about the Pharisees, Sadducees, Zealots, and 
Essenes (Ant. XVIII. i.—vi. ; BJ II. viii. 1-14). But, 
having equally little to tell of Antipas, he filled in 
hisnarrative in An¢. with an account of the Parthians 
and their relations with Rome—with which, in- 
deed, Antipas was incidentally connected (cf. Ant. 
XVIII. li. 4, iv. 4; Schiirer’, i. 447). We learn from 
Josephus, however, that Antipas rebuilt and strongly 
fortified Sepphoris and Betharamphtha for the pro- 
tection of Galilee and Persea. He also built and 
colonized Tiberias on the Sea of Galilee. On one 
occasion, when in Rome at the house of his brother 
Herod Philip (Ané. xvi. v. 1; cf. Mk 61"), son of 
Mariamne the high priest’s daughter, Antipas 
secured the consent of Herodias, his brother’s wife, 
to leave her husband and marry him, on condition 
that he put away his own wife, the daughter of 
Aretas, king of the Nabateans. When Antipas 
returned, his wife, who had learned of his under- 
standing with Herodias, asked permission to go to 
Macheerus, a fortress near the border of her father’s 
territory. Without suspecting her purpose, Antipas 
granted her request ; but she continued her journey 
to Arabia, and enlightened her father concerning 
the dutiful intentions of his son-in-law. Because 
of this and certain boundary disputes, enmity arose 
between Aretas and Antipas, which eventually 
issued in war, and a crushing defeat for Antipas. 

It is difficult te determine just how soon after the marriage 
with Herodias the war between Antipas and Aretas broke out. 
Vitellius, although harbouring an old grudge against Antipas, 
and thus naturally disposed to make haste slowly in coming to 
his assistance, was, nevertheless, under orders from Rome 
marching against Aretas to punish him for his rough treatment 
of Antipas, and had got as far as Jerusalem when news came of 
the death of Tiberius (A.p 37). The defeat of Antipas can hardly 
have been later than the year 36. Josephus, however, remarks 
(Ant. xvi. v. 2) that the defeat of Antipas was popularly 
regarded as a Divine punishment for the murder of John the 
Baptist. Hence it has been inferred by Keim and others that 
neither the death of John nor the marriage with Herodias can 
have preceded this event by many years. Keim advocated the 
year 34 as the date of John’s death, and assigned the death of 
Jesus to the year 35 (Jesus of Nazara, ii. 387 ff.). Sieffert dates 
the journey of Antipas to Rome, when he gained the consent of 
Herodias to their marriage, in the year 34 (PRE3 vii. 769, 1. 49). 
The concise character of Josephus’ narrative, however, as well 
as the condition of the text in this section of Ant., renders it 
precarious to infer, from the order of events, close chronological 
sequence (cf. Schirer%, i. 443 ff. ; Wellhausen 4, 354). Equally 


* This meagreness, as compared with the detailed account of 
the life and reign of Herod the Great, is due doubtless to the 
failure, after Herod’s death, of one of the principal sources upon 
which Josephus depended, Nicolaus of Damascus (cf. Schtrer 3, 
i, 53; Mathews, Hist, 134, n, 1), 
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uncertain is the chronological inference from the popular con- 
nexion of Antipas’ defeat with the death of John, since such a 
judgment is too flexible to furnish any very definite chrono- 
logical datum. 


The arrest, imprisonment, and death of J ohn 
the Baptist are narrated in the Gospels and in 
Josephus (cf. Mt 41? 112% 148%, Mk 14 6", Lk 3% 
jist. gift. Jn 3%; Ant. XVIII. v. 2). Both sources 
give an account of John’s preaching and baptism. 
Josephus mentions a political motive for John’s 
arrest ; but, while such a motive is not unlikely 
in view of the popularity of John’s ministry (Mk 
15, Mt 3°, Lk 324, cf. Jn 5°) and the Messianic char- 
acter of his preaching (Mk 1°, Mt 3%, Lk 3%, cf. 
Jn 115-19. 87 328M), it does not fully explain his 
‘death. We learn also from Josephus that John 
was imprisoned in the fortress of Machzrus, but 
nothing is said concerning the length of the im- 
prisonment. The Gospels, however, give a personal 
motive for the arrest of John, indicate that the 
imprisonment lasted for some time,—probably about 
a year,*—and attribute his death to the enmity of 
Herodias (Mk 617-9, Mt 142-2, Lk 31 2°). For John 
had rebuked Herod for his marriage with Herodias, 
and for this had been imprisoned. The imprison- 
ment seems to have been moderated by the free 
access of his disciples to him, and Herod himself 
heard John from time to time. At length, how- 
ever, on the occasion of a birthday feast,+ cele- 
brated by Herod with the chief men of his govern- 
ment, probably at the palace in Machzrus, a 
favourable opportunity presented itself for Hero- 
dias to be avenged on John for his attack on her 
marriage. Salome, the daughter of her former mar- 
riage,{ danced before Herod and his guests. Herod 
was pleased, and promised to do for her what she 
might ask. At the suggestion of her mother, her 
request took an unexpected form; but because of 
his promise Herod granted her the death of the 
prophet, who, like his predecessor in the days of 
Ahab, had been bold to arraign immorality in high 
places. 

The boyhood of Jesus and most of His public 
ministry were spent within the territory of Antipas. 
It was not, however, until the mission of the 
Twelve that Herod’s attention was attracted to 
Jesus ; for, though labouring on the shores of the 
Sea of Galilee, and from Capernaum as a centre 
extending His work into the surrounding country, 
Jesus apparently did not visit Tiberias. Shortly 
after Jesus learned that Herod had heard of Him, 
He withdrew from Galilee, going into the region of 
Tyre and Sidon (part of the Roman province of 
Syria). On one occasion Jesus warned His dis- 
ciples against the leaven of Herod (Mk 8); on 
another the Pharisees, manifesting an unwonted 
interest in Jesus’ safety, brought Him word that 
Herod was planning His death (Lk 13°), The reply 
of Jesus on the latter occasion—‘ Go tell that fox’ 
—shows that He saw through the cunning design of 
Herod to be rid of Him. ‘True to His own word,— 
‘for it cannot be that a prophet perish out of Jeru- 
salem, —it was not at the hand of Herod that the 
Saviour of the world suffered, but at the hands 
of the Roman world-rulers and their procurator, 

* Jesus’ Galilean ministry began. just after the imprisonment 
of John (Mk 114, Mt 412). John’s ministry was looked back upon 
as past at the feast of Jn 51, cf. 535, Messengers came from 
the imprisoned John to Jesus in the midst of the early Galilean 
ministry. News of Jesus reached Herod about the time of the 
mission of the Twelve, and in this connexion the Gospels men- 
tion the fears of Herod that John was risen from the dead. The 
inference is not improbable that John’s death was a matter of 
recent occurrence. 

t On the meaning of yevéoros in Mk 621, Mt 146, of. Schiirer, i. 
439, n. 27; Zahn, Matth. 504, n. 81; Jos, Ant. xix. vii. 1 Oxvr. 
Pap. i. 112. 4, iii, 494. 24, 521, iv. 736. 56, 57; Fay. Pap. i. 114. 
20, 115. 6, 119. 80. 

{The reading Mk 622 «dred in NBDLA, adopted by WH, is 
probably a corruption for aris (cf. Swete, The Gosp. ace. to St. 
Mk. 118 ; Schiirer’, i, 441, n. 29). 
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Pontius Pilate. At the trial of Jesus, Herod’s 
wish to see Him was at length gratified. Vor 
Pilate, when he learned that Jesus was of Galilee, 
and thus subject to Herod’s jurisdiction, at once 
sent him to Herod, who was in Jerusalem at that 
time. This act of- consideration, prompted pos- 
sibly by the strained relations between the two 
rulers (Lk 231, cf. 131), proved an_effectual peace- 
offering, and cemented anew the bonds of friend- 
ship between them. Herod, however, had no 
desire to assume responsibility for the death of 
Jesus. His desire to see Jesus sprang from simple 
curiosity, stimulated by the hope that He would 
perform some miracle in his presence. But Jesus 
was silent before Herod and His accusers. Herod, 
therefore, when he had mocked Him, sent Him 
back to Pilate arrayed in fine garments. [The part 
taken by Herod in the trial of Jesus is the subject 
of legendary elaboration in the apocryphal Gospel 
of Peter). 

Stirred by envy at the advancement of her 
brother racie dog to royal dignity, Herodias per- 
suaded Herod, against his better judgment, to seek 
from Caligula a similar honour. When he came to 
Rome, however, Agrippa preferred charges against 
him, and called attention to the military supplies 
that had been collected by Herod. Herod was un- 
able to deny the existence of the supplies, and was 
banished by Caligula to Lyons in Gaul, probably 
in the summer of A.D. 39 (cf. Schiirer 3, i. 448, n. 46 ; 
Madden, however, Coins, 122, gives the year 40). 
Herodias proudly refused the Emperor’s generosity, 
and accompanied her husband in his banishment 
(Ant. XVIL vii. 2; BJ I. ix. 6). Herod’s tetrarchy 
was given to Agrippa. 

3. Philip.—Philip was son of Herod the Great 
and Cleopatra of Jerusalem. When Archelaus 
went to Rome to secure the ratification of his 
father’s will, he left Philip in Jerusalem in charge 
of his affairs. Later, when Varus gave the Jews of 
Jerusalem permission to send an embassy to Rome 
to oppose Archelaus, Philip went also, at the sug- 
gestion of Varus, to profit by whatever course events 
might take. When Augustus ratified Herod’s will, 
Philip received Batanza, Trachonitis, Auranitis, 
Gaulanitis, and the territory of Panias (4 n¢. XvII. 
Vill. 1 xi. 4, Xvail. 1¥.16% BS I vis), ink St 
the territory of Philip is described by the phrase, 
‘the region of Itureea and Trachonitis”* (7s "Iroupalas 
kal Tpaxwviridos xapas; ef. Schiirer®, i. 425, n. 23). 
The Trachonitis had on two occasions been colonized 
by Herod the Great—once with three thousand 
Idumzans, and again with Jewish warriors from 
Babylon (Ant. XVI. ix. 2, XVII. ii. 1-3). But the 
popsls ton of Philip’s territory was chiefly Gentile, 
his coins, unlike those of his brothers, bearing the 
image of the Emperor. Philip rebuilt Panias, and 
called it Caesarea in honour of Augustus, and also 
Bethsaida on the Sea of Galilee, calling it Julias 
after the Emperor’s daughter. His reign was a mild 
and peaceful one. He lived in his own country and 
administered justice as he travelled from place to 
place (Ant. Xvul. iv. 6). He married his niece 
Salome, daughter of Herodias and Herod Philip 
(Ant. Xvi. v. 4). The Gospels narrate a journey 
of Jesus into the territory of Philip when He went 
north from Galilee into the region of Cxesarea Phil- 
ippi (Mk 8”, Mt 16°; cf. Ca&SAREA PHILIPPI). 
Philip died in the year 33 or 34, in the twentieth 
year of Tiberius, having reigned thirty-seven years. 

is territory was added to the province of Syria, 
but was given shortly afterwards by Caligula to 
Agrippa. See also art. HERODIAS. 

LITERATURE.—Josephus ; Derenbourg, Hist. de la Palestine: 
Madden, Coins of the Jews ; Schiirer, GJ V3 ( Eng. tr. of 2nd ed.) 
i. 338 ff. and Index [very full citation of literature] ; Hausrath 
Hist. of NT Times, i. 207 ff.; O. Holtzmann, Neutest. Zeitge- 
schichte, 71 ff. ; Riggs, Hist. of the Jewish People, 143 ff. ; Muir- 
head, Z'imes of Christ; Farrar, The Herods.; 8. Mathews, Hist. 
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of NT Times, 100 ff. ; Mommsen, Roman Provinces, ii. 189 ff. ; 
Ewald, HI v. 395 ff.; Gratz, Hist. of the Jews, ii, 57 ff.: de 
Sauley, Hist. @Hérode; Wellhausen, JJG4 323 ff. ; Keim in 
Schenkel’s Bibel-lexikon, iii. 27 ff; Westcott in Smith’s DB, 
li. 1048 ff. ; Sieffert, art. ‘Herodes’ in PRE3; Hausleiter, art. 
‘ Antipas,’ 00.5 von Dobschiitz, art. ‘Philippus der Tetrarch,’ tb.; 
Woodhouse in Encyc. Bibl. ii. 2028 ff. ; Headlam in Hastings’ 
DB ii, 353 ff. ; J. D. Davis, DB, artt. ‘Herod,’ ‘Philip’; W. 
Milwitzky, art. ‘Antipas’ in Jewish Encyc.; I. Broydé, art. 
‘Herod,’ ib. ; S. Ochser, art. * Philip,’ ib. 
W. P. ARMSTRONG. 

HERODIANS 3 (‘Hpwdiavo/). — part from the 
weakly attested reading in Mk 8”, the Herodians 
are mentioned but three times in the NT and on 
only two occasions, Mt 22'* being parallel with 
Mk 12%, The name ‘Hpwdiavol does not oceur in 
Josephus. In BJT. xvi. 6 the form ‘Hpgdeo is used 
of the party of Herod, and in Ant. xiv. xv. 10 
the phrase of r& ‘Hpgdou gpovodvres occurs (cf. also 
Ant. xty. vii. 4). (For the formation in -iavos like 
Xpicriavds, cf. Blass, Acta Apos. 136, Gram. of NT 
Greek, § 27,4; Harnack, Mission u. Ausb. d. Christ. 
294 ff. ; Htym. Magn. s.v. ‘Hpwacavés). 

If the party of Herod in Josephus be the same as 
the Herodians of the NT (cf. O. Holtzmann, Newtest. 
Zeitgesch. 157f., but, on the other hand, Cheyne, 
Encyc. Bibl. ii. 2034), then the origin of the party 
must be sought in the time of Herod the Great. 
This view of the origin of the party will also deter- 
mine our conception of its nature. It cannot have 
been a religious sect or party like the Pharisees or 
Sadducees, but was most probably a political party 
composed of the adherents and supporters of the 
Herodian dynasty. From the eataceon of the 
Pharisees with the Herodians (Mk 3), and their 
common action in Jerusalem (Mt 2236, Mk 121%), it 
is not unlikely that the Herodian party was com- 
posed principally of Sadducees (cf. Lk 20! and Mk 
8 with Mt 16°). After the death of Herod the 
Great, the deposition of Archelaus, and the estab- 
lishment of Roman rule in Judea, the aims and 
purposes of the party would naturally centre in 
Antipas. The presence of the Herodians in Galilee, 
indicated in Mk 3°, cannot be set aside with the 
remark of Cheyne: ‘This, however, is evidently a 
mistake. In the country of the tetrarch Antipas 
there could not be a party called the Herodians’ 
(op. cit. ii. 2043). Members of a party which wished 
to see Antipas sit upon the throne of his father may 
have been in Galilee as well as in Jerusalem ; for 
their ideal was a national one, differing from the 
ideal of the Zealots as royalist from democratic. 
Their union with the strong Pharisaic party, and 
their attempt to entrap Jesus with the question 
about tribute to Cesar, find explanation not in any 
sympathy with the Pharisees or fondness for the 
traditions which Jesus’ activity imperilied, but in 
their readiness to oppose and suppress any Messianic 
agitation of the people. : fans 

Other views attach some religious significance 
to the party, connect them with the Beethusians 
or with the court of Antipas as members of the 
Herodian family, officers or servants, and attribute 
to them a friendly or hostile attitude towards the 
Roman sovereignty (cf. Tert. ad Omn. Her, 1. ; 
Epiph. Her. xx.; Steph. Thesaur. s.v.; Ewald, 
HI vy. 409f. ; Renan, Vie de Jésus, 226; Edersheim, 
Life and Times, i. 237 ff., ii. 384; Bleek, Syn. ii. 
327; Zahn, Matth. 528, n. 44, 632, n. 45). 


LiTERATURE. — Keim in Schenkel’s Bibel-lexikon, iii. 65 ff. ; 
B. F. Westcott in Smith’s DB?, ii. 1054. ; Sieffert in PRE®, vii. 
769; 'T. K. Cheyne in Encye. Bibl. ii. 2043; D. Eaton in Hastings’ 
DB ii. 362; K. Kohler, Jewish Encyc. vi. 360; J. D. Davis, 
DB 293. W. P. ARMSTRONG. 


HERODIAS (Hpwiids). —Herodias was the 
daughter of Aristobulus (son of Herod the Great 
and Mariamne the Hasmonean) and Bernice 
(daughter of Salome, Herod’s sister, and Costobar), 
and thus the full sister of Herod, king of Chalcis, 
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and Agrippa I. (Ané. xvuit. v. 4). She married 
first her half-uncle Herod, son of Herod the Great 
and Mariamne, the high priest’s daughter. In 
Mk 6” and Mt 14° the first husband of Herodias 
is called Philip, the brother of Herod (Antipas). 
This Philip, therefore, most probably bore also the 
name ‘Herod’ (as did also his brothers Archelaus 
and Antipas), and is to be distinguished from 
Philip the tetrarch (Lk 3!; cf. Mt 16", Mk 82’), 
who married Salome, the daughter of Herod Philip 
and Herodias (Ant. xvut. vy. 4). In Mk 6" the 
reading i\érrov is given by Tisch. (ed. maj. viii.) 
without citation of a variant. In Mt 14° di\ér- 
mov has the support of NBCL, ete., but is omitted in 
Daceff g’ kvg. In Lk 3" @Aérmov is inserted 
by ACK, ete., cop syr*™ arm*4 aeth, but omitted 
by NBDL, etc. The reading thus appears to be 
original in Mk., probably original in Mt., and 
derivative in Luke. The statement (Zncyc. Bibl. 
il. 2032), ‘In spite of Mk 6!” we cannot hold that 
he ever really bore the name Philip,’ as well as 
the remark of Schiirer® (i. 435, n. 19), ‘Since, 
according to Josephus, not the tetrarch but the 
above-named Herod was the first husband of 
Herodias, the statement of Mark and Matthew 
is evidently a mistake’ (ein entschiedenes Ver- 
seken) are too positive. They do not rest on 
any more substantial evidence than the fact that 
Josephus calls this son of Herod the Great simply 
Herod. The argument that two sons of Herod 
would not have borne the same name Philip is 
weakened by the fact that even according to Jose. 
phus two sons of Herod bore the same name— 
Herod, son of Mariamne, the high priest’s daughter, 
and Herod, son of Cleopatra (Ant. XVI. i. 8, XVII. 
v. 4). Herod Philip had been designated in the 
first will of Herod the Great as the alternate of 
Antipas in succession to the throne (Ané. XVII. iil. 2 ; 
BJ 1. xxix. 2), but was subsequently omitted be- 
cause of his mother’s connexion with the plot of 
Antipater (Ant. XVII. iv. 2; BJ I. xxx. 7). He 
continued in private life in Rome, where Antipas, 
while guest in his brother’s house, persuaded 
Herodias to desert her husband and marry him. 
This second marriage of Herodias was especially 
offensive to the Jews, because her husband, to whom 
she had borne a child, was still alive (cf. Ly 18", 
Dt 25°; also Anf. XV. xiii. 1). John the Baptist 
rebuked Antipas for his action, and paid the 
penalty with his life for rousing the anger of an 
ambitious and unscrupulous woman. Her connexion 
with the downfall of Antipas has been mentioned 
(ef. art. HEROD under ‘Antipas’). In the last 
recorded incident of her life, when Herodias volun- 
tarily followed Antipas into exile and haughtily 
refused the Emperor’s eee she displayed, like her 
grandmother Mariamne when unjustly sentenced 
to death, the proud fortitude and fine dignity of 
the old Hasmonzean house now brought so low 
through’ its union with the Herods (Ant. XVII. 
Wile si Ch, SVs AX. 0), 


LirERATURE.—Schiirer, GJV3 i. 435-449 (Eng. tr., cf. Index) ; 
E. 8S. Ffoulkes in Smith’s DB2 ii. 1055f.; Sieffert in PRES 
vii. 769f.; Woodhouse in Encyc, Bibl. ii. 2033; Headlam in 
Hastings’ DB ii. 360; I. Broydé in Jewish Encyc. vi. 360T. ; 
J. D. Davis, DB 293f. W. P. ARMSTRONG. 


HEZEKIAH.—One of the kings of Judah, men- 
tioned in Mt.’s (1%) genealogy of our Lord. 


HEZRON.—A Judahite ancestor of Jesus (Mt 1’, 
Lk 3*). 


HIGH PRIEST.—The terms ‘high priest’ and 
‘chief priest’ in the NT represent the same 
original (dpytepevs), varied in translation to corre- 
spond with the uses of the term as explained 
below. The office of high priest in the Jewish 
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nation can be traced back to the early years of 
post-exilic times. The priestly writings then 
adopted as authoritative assign its origin to the 
time of Moses, but the earlier writings contain no 
suggestion of the existence of the office, and cul- 


tural conditions before the Exile preclude an early | 


date for its establishment. Immediately after the 
Return the office was a religious one, the secular 
power being in the hands of the ‘prince’; for, 
great as was the emphasis in the new community 
upon law and ceremony, there seems to have been 
an equal emphasis upon the hoped for restoration 
of the State to a dignified and independent posi- 
tion. It very soon became evident that this hope 
was impossible of fulfilment, and the secular func- 
tions, so far as they were exercised by the Jews, 
were merged in the duties of the high priest. At 
first the position was for life and hereditary. In 
practice the principle was often violated, the viola- 
tions being occasioned not so much by deliberate 
purpose as by the turmoils of Greek and Roman 
times. Moreover, internal conditions in the Jewish 
community were of themselves sufficient to have 
unsettled the principle. At the time of the Has- 
monean uprising, the assumption of high priestly 
functions and title by this family was essential to 
the success of the revolt. Under the Roman su- 

remacy, the fortunes of the political parties in 
Rous added to the tendencies that made for the 
disappearance of the last vestige of permanence in 
the high priestly office, and at the time of Christ 
we find it entirely at the will of Rome, both as to 
appointment and tenure. Under these conditions 
there. had grown up a caste of high priestly 
families, descended from high priests and otherwise 
connected with them ; these formed a high aristo- 
cracy in Judaism, which was possessed of consider- 
able authority, however difficult it may be to 
define the limits and extent of that influence. 
Very naturally the selection of the high priest was 
made from these families. The numerous refer- 
ences in the Gospels are ordinarily to this high 
priestly class, and when the Greek is so used it is 
translated ‘chief priests’ (see art. CHTEF PRIESTs). 

As far as concerns the high priest proper, he 
occupied the position of chief political author- 
ity among the Jews, as head of the Sanhedrin. 
Josephus declares (Ant. xx. 10) that there were 
28 high priests from the time of Herod to the 
destruction of Jerusalem. Of these, the Gospels 
mention the tenth, Annas, appointed by Quirinius 
(A.D. 6), and the fourteenth, Joseph, surnamed 
Caiaphas, who was in office at the time of the cruci- 
fixion of Jesus and presided over the Sanhedrin 
at His trial. Previous to this trial there was a 
preliminary trial or hearing, whether with or 
without legal right, before Annas, father-in-law of 
Caiaphas. ‘The Gospel narrative of these events, 
so far from being confused or improbable, is con- 
firmed as entirely consistent and probable by the 
records of Jewish practice of those days. Annas 
was a man of long continued influence among his 
people. No fewer than six of the high priests of 
the Herodian period are known to have been of his 
family. Other high priests after the end of their 
term of service are stated to have held high posi- 
tions at home and abroad, and it is possible that 
some of the Gospel references to high or chief 
priests are to this group of ex-high priests together 
with the officiating priest. f 

The high priest was also at the head of the 
sacerdotal system, as the title, of course, implies. 
But although historically this was his chief claim 
to authority, his religious influence in the time of 
Christ was far less than his political power. The 
religion of the Jew was a matter quite distinct 
from the rites and ceremonies of the temple, 
though he might observe these with care. The 
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very success of the high priests centuries before, 
in uniting the two offices of religious and secular 
ruler, had operated to foster the development of a 
religion of a different sort. It was now a religion 
of the scribes. ; 

The high priest conducted the sacrifices only on 
special occasions. He was required to officiate on 
the yearly Day of Atonement ; and on other 
festival days, such as New Moons and Sabbaths, 
he officiated at his pleasure. These distinctively 
priestly duties do not come into consideration in 
the Gospel narratives. The Epistle to the Hebrews, 
on the other hand, makes much mention of the 
office in order by that means to portray more 
clearly the work of Jesus in behalf of men; but 
one will be disappointed who goes to this Epistle 
to discover what were the high priestly functions 
at the time of Christ, or even to discover the 
theory of sacrifice and priesthood current in those 
days. The author does not describe the ceremonial 
as he and his readers knew it from daily observa- 
tion or participation. He does not allude to it 
because it was something vital in the religious 
experience of the Jew. He describes it as he 
knew it out of the Jewish Scriptures, and he re- 
flects upon it as dispassionately as a philosopher 
or a theologian. The OT priesthood and sacrifice 
did not really make atonement for sin; to the 
author they typified that atonement. In the real 
atonement Christ had a part similar to that played 
by the high priest in the sensuous, temporary, 
typical atonement of the earlier dispensation. e 
made reconciliation for the sins of the people (2") ; 
He was faithful, the recipient of a greater glory 
than Moses (3'*); sought not the office, but was 
chosen as was Aaron (54); He was of the order of 
Melchizedek (5! 6%); was competent to sympa- 
thize with men (2!8 4%). He possessed an un- 
changing priesthood, sacrificing once for all (7), 
and the sacrifice was Himself. He has passed 
through the heavens, through the veil (44), and 
serves in a perfect tabernacle. As the work 
wrought by Him for men surpassed that of the 
high priest, so the terminology of the older dis- 
pensation is insufficient, and breaks down under 
the burden of the description. Jesus is not only the 
Mediator of the new covenant, the High Priest, 
but He is also the sacrifice itself. The author will 
not say that the death on the cross fitted into the 
OT sacrificial system, amy more than he brings 
Jesus into that system as priest. It was in the 
new order of things, in the spiritual atonement, 
which was the real one, with spiritual agencies 
and results, that His perfect humanity, His per- 
fect obedience and sinlessness, found place. The 
temple is in the heavens whither He has gone to 
consuminate the service of which His earthly career 
was an incident. See, further, art. PRIEST. 


LITERATURE. —Schiirer, GJV3 §§ 23, 24; Beyschlag, NT 
Theol. ii. 315-331 ; Westcott, Ep. to Hebrews; Briggs, Messiah 
of the Apostles, 242-283; Ménégoz, Théol. de UEpitre aux 
Hébreux, 102 ff., 197 ff. OWEN H. GATEs. 


_ HIGHWAY.—In the parable (Mt 22°) where the 
invited guests all made excuse, the king sent his 
Servants out él ras dveEddous Tay 6ddv, ‘into the 
highways’ (AV), to gather as many as they could 
find, and bid them to the feast. The Gr. phrase 
means literally ‘the partings of the highways’ (so 
RV), exitus viarwm (Vulg.). This is the only oceur- 
rence of diéfod0 in the NT, and it is impossible to 
determine with certainty what is meant by the 
expression. It may signify either the roads lead- 
ing out of the town into the country, or the cross- 
ings of such, or the streets leading into the open 
Spaces or square in front of the town. The idea 
is clear—where men both good and bad, Jew and 
Gentile, are most likely to be found. God's pur- 
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pose cannot be frustrated ; and if the invited guests 
neglect the call, then others who have hitherto 
been looked downi upon will take their place. The 
Invitation is to all and sundry, which leads Whedon 
to say, ‘The good are not too good to need the 
gospel, nor the bad so bad as to have no hope if 
they will accept it.’ It was the poor, the outcast, 
the hopeless that were to be found on the high- 
ways: blind Bartimzeus (Mk 10*) shouting, ‘Have 
mercy on me,’ and such as the lepers who stood 
afar off (Lk 175) uttering the same miserable cry. 
See, further, art. RoADs. R. LEGGAT. 


HILL.—In Lk 3° 23° gpos is distinguished from 
Bouvés, which in LXX commonly stands for ayaa, 
and as representing the lesser eminence, is properly 
rendered ‘hill.’ Language like that of 23° is used 
in hyperbole to-day by Easterns, of preparing a 
highway for royalty through a practically roadless 
country. In two cases (Mt 54, Lk 4°°) RV retains 
AV rendering of pos, ‘hill.’ In Lk 9” RV rightly 
substitutes ‘mountain.’ Perhaps we should read 
‘mountain’ also in Mt 5%. There is nothing to 
show that any particular city was referred to, but 
if the words were spoken on any height west of the 
Lake, Safed, with white walls gleaming in the sun, 
must have been a striking feature in the landscape. 
It stands literally ‘on a mountain,’ to the north, 
nearly 3500 ft. above the Sea of Galilee. Ancient 
Nazareth, however, was built on the slope of a hill 
to which ‘mountain’ could hardly apply. 

Hill country (7% dpew7, Lk 1°), % dpewn is a 
frequent LXX equivalent of 177. The use of Heb. 
1a closely resembles that of Arab. jebel, which 
denotes a single height, but also a whole range, 
as Jebel Libndn ; or a definite part of a range, as 
Jebel N&blus—this indicating that portion of ‘ the 
mountain’ which is under the government of 
Nablus. This expression and Jebel el-Kuds the 
present writer has often heard on Palestinian lips, 
without any sense of vagueness or confusion. 177 
was ‘the mountain ’—the central range as dis- 
tinguished from the plain and the Shephelah on 
the west, and the ‘Arabah on the east. Jebel el- 
Kuds, ‘mountain of Jerusalem,’ is perhaps the 
nearest modern equivalent of 7 dpewh 77s lovéalas, 
that part of ‘the mountain’ associated with the 
tribe of Judah. See, further, art. MOUNTAIN. 

W. EwIna. 

HINDRANCE.—The life of communion with God 
and of obedience to His revealed will is regarded 
as the normal state and right relationship of man 
made in God’s image and for His glory. All defect 
and deflection from this standard are the result of 
external and internal hindrances. The world is an 
environment of hindrances and causes of stumbling 
(Mt 18’). Such is the pressure of opposing influ- 
ences that the entrance into life has to be by a 
narrow gate (7!5). Instances of these outward and 
inward difficulties are given in the parable of the 
Sower (138-5), and in that of the Tares their final 
elimination is predicted (v.*). ; 

4. The following hindrances are specially em- 
phasized : (1) prosperity and power (Mt 4° 19*4, Lk 


16% 18%); (2) self-righteousness and the arresting | 


effect of an inferior standard (Mt 5” 6% ® 36 23°", 

k 1814); (3) family claims and their displacing 
power (Mt 8” 10%?) ; (4) want of faith (Mt 14%! 17? 
25%, Lk 223%); (5) blindness of heart in its pro- 
gressive stages of (a) ignorance (Mt 13%, Lk 18% 
93%4, Jn 17”, repeated in Ac 37, 1 Co 2°), (6) in- 
difference (Lk 7%),—being the interval of apathy 
and discouragement that succeeds when ideals once 
regarded as final cease to fill the imagination and 
satisfy the heart, and institutions once held to 
be sacred fail to yield the expected results,—(c) 
inability to discern and feel (Mt 16% 23%), and 
lastly (d) conscious malignity towards the King- 
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dom of God (Mt 2318 2718 Mk 78, Lk 11355, ef, 
Ro 1*°), 

2. Comparative moral values are attached to 
these Rineancen (MiG 820 112-28 Toate das Vile 124-4 le 
7 17%), Prayer may be offered for their removal 


. (Mt 26%, similarly 2 Co 128), 


3. Christ’s relationship to the world-spirit is one 
of complete Spree (Jn 16% 18%), ‘The victory 
that can be obtained over all hindrances makes a 
sanctified cross the emblem of the Christian life 
(Mt 164, Mk 8*, Lk 9°), This power to overcome, 
promised to those who abide in Christ (Jn 157), is 
referred to in the Epistles as already a verified fact 
in Christian experience (Ro 8%, Ph 4), 

Stumbling - block, stumbling - stone (pédcxoupa, 
mpockor7, also cxdydaXor, ‘ trap’ or ‘snare’ [Ro 11°), 
and frequently tr. ‘ offence,’ ‘offend’ [Mt 16” 189 
26%, Lk 17']). The root-idea is that of encounter- 
ing an obstacle where such ought not to be, as on 
a public road. In its fig.,sense the offence is most 
blameworthy where the trust is most implicit and 
unreserved, as in the confidence of children (Mt 
18°), 

In the East the bridle-path is seldom repaired. 
Stones may be cast out upon it in clearing the neigh- 
bouring fields; squared stones for building, collected 
at the road-side for transport, are often scattered 
over the path; if a bed of sand suitable for mixing 
with lime be found near it, the path may be dug 
into and the cavity left hated: No harm can 
arise from it, men say, except to those for whom it 
is decreed. The people of the village soon come to 
know of it, and they are under no obligation to 
strangers. The better prepared roads have gerer- 
ally been constructed for Government purposes and 
by forced labour, so that the people of the locality 
take little civic interest in their condition and pre- 
servation. Hence stumbling-blocks are frequently 
met with, and cause little surprise or comment. 

In modern Palestine criminals and men of de- 

raved life are called mwaththdrin, ‘those who 
favs been made to stumble’; and the same epithet 
is applied to such as are in trouble through mis- 
fortune. 

The Cross that made God the sacrificer and 
suppliant, and called for faith in a Saviour who 
could not save Himself, was a stumbling-block or 
offence to the wisdom of the world, and to all its 
religious traditions (Ro 9%, 1 Co 178, 1 P 28). 

G. M. MACKIE. 

HIRE.—‘ Hire’ (104s) occurs in two passages as 
the regular payment given for service rendered. 
In the parable of the Labourers in the Vineyard 
(Mt 208) it is spoken of the day’s wage, the 
denarius, owing by agreement to the workers. 
The proverbial phrase, ‘The labourer is worthy 
of his hire’ (Lk 107), is used by Christ in connexion 
with the mission of the Seventy. In Mt 10! rpodq, 
‘food,’ is substituted for u.odds. The latter Greek 
word occurs again (Jn 4°°) as the wages of the 
reaper. It is used in a good sense as the reward of 
devotion and service to God (Mt 5! 6! 1071, Mk 9%, 
Lk 6”), as well as to describe the ‘empty popu- 
larity’ attaching to the religious ostentation of 
the hypocrites (Mt 67°18). It is employed (Rev 
22)2) of Christ’s reward to His faithful followers : 
‘My reward is with me.’ 

The term ‘hired servant’ or ‘hireling’ (uo@wrés) 
is used in speaking of Zebedee’s servants (Mk 1”), 
and of the false shepherd who deserts his flock at 
the approach of danger (Jn 10!?-38), A similar 
derivative (ulc6.0s) describes the father’s servants 
in the parable of the Prodigal Son (Lk 15"), The 
verb ‘to hire’ (yc 6) occurs (Mt 20") of the house- 
holder who engaged the labourers for his vineyard. 
See also next article. C. H. PRICHARD. 


HIRELING.—A hireling is one who works for 


i 
} 
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wages, an employé. Originally synonymous with 
‘hired servant,’ it did not necessarily imply venal 
motive. Ben Sira was acquainted with devoted 
hirelings: ‘Entreat not evil thy servant that 
worketh, nor a hireling that giveth thee his life’ 
(Sir 72°). Hireling now denotes a wage-earner 
who manifests certain baser qualities of human 
nature. Christ’s use of the word in Jn 10”-* to 


signify one who, because he cares more for his 
wages than for his work, proves unfaithful under 
trial, has determined its evolution into meaning an 
untrustworthy employé. 


Calvin, who defines hirelings as ‘those who retain the pure 
doctrine, and who proclaim the truth, as Paul says, to serve a 
purpose rather than from pure zeal,’ discusses a question wont 
to be debated in times of persecution, viz.—Has that man to be 
reckoned a hireling who for any reason shrinks from encounter- 
ing the wolves? He agrees with Augustine that parties may 
flee ‘if the public advantage of the flock be thereby promoted’ 
(Calvin on John, vol. i. p. 403f., Edinburgh, 1847). 

. D. A. MACKINNON. 

HISTORICAL, —1. The word ‘history’ is am- 
biguous. It may mean (1) the course of events; or 
(2) any record of the events—a history ; or (3) the 
science, History, which understands the whole. 
Scientific history is comparatively a young thing ; 
but already educated mankind are tending to 
refuse the name of ‘a history’ to anything under 
the second head which does not try to fulfil the 
requirements of science. What fails in that may 
be a chronicle, or may furnish useful materials to 
the true historian, but is not really history. 

2. The aims of the science of history are two- 
fold. (1) It must get at the facts; and to do that 
it must secure, as far as possible, first-hand evi- 
dence; (2) it must study the facts in their de- 
velopment or causation or connexion upon all 
sides. (1) In its search for first-hand evidence, the 
science of history has different kinds of material 
to work with. (a) The oldest materiai for history 
is tradition. All knowledge of past events lived 
at first in human memory before it assumed any 
more permanent shape. But tradition, unsupported 
or unassisted, is a bad witness. And in our own 
region there is no real historical tradition apart 
from the Christian records, ete. What is pre- 
tended by Catholicism in that sense is a make- 
believe, to cover over unwarranted innovations. 
The furthest admission we can make is that scraps 
of historical recollection, otherwise lost to us, 
may survive in Church legends, which were re- 
duced pretty early to writing (the Thekla legend ?). 
(6) The best of all witnesses is epigraphy. Biblical 
learning owes something to this, and may come to 
owe a good deal more—no one can say. (c) The 
main source of historical knowledge is literature, 
—human speech reduced to the ordinary forms 
of writing. Less durable (as well as less stiff) 
than inscriptions, books are more. numerous—so 
much more numerous, that they enjoy probably a 
hetter chance of survival. In our own field the 
Bible writings, though not absolutely isolated, 
stand head and shoulders above all other materials 
in point of importance. This is true on purely 
historical principles, theories of inspiration apart. 
(d@) At the risk of making a cross-division, we must 
mention the importance of foreign testimony. The 
amount of this is increasing with modern study 
and research; and the significance generall 
attached to affinities between primitive Christi- 
anity and other civilizations or religions is also on 
the increase. (2) The most manifest result of study 
in the field of history is to give a better knowledge 
of detail. But we must not allow ourselves to 
suppose that events occur disconnectedly, one by 
one, and that the mind of the scientific thinker 
imposes connexions upon them. Science does not 
create, it elicits the hidden law; and anything 
that gives us greater knowledge of events increases 
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our knowledge of the relations in which they stand 
to each other. Facts without theory are ‘blind, 
if theories without fact are ‘empty.’ The ideal 
goal of historical study, never, of course, to be 
reached, would be a scientific se of every past 
event in its full significance—reality completely 
reproduced in the historian’s intelligence. For the 
facts with which history deals are intelligent acts 
and intelligible processes. True, the unconscious 
tendency of the times may count for more than 
the conscious, perhaps selfish, effort of the great 
man. Or what he does unwillingly, as the execu- 
tive of Providence and the Zeitgeist, may be the 
most significant and durable of all his acts. Yet 
history is man’s story; surely, then, man can 
read it! 

3. The Christian study of Bible documents moves 
for great part of its way, though hardly to the 
very end [see below], upon historical lines. (1) Its 
admitted hermeneutical principle, since the days 
of Ernesti (Institutio Interpretis NT, 1761), is the 
‘ grammatico-historical ’—i.e. literal and historical 
—method. Strictly, each sentence has one mean- 
ing, and only one—the meaning its human author 
designed; the meaning its first readers would 
naturally apprehend. This principle had to be 
laid down in face of the Church’s age-long hanker- 
ing after ‘mystical’ interpretation. If the Scrip- 
tures may ye allegorized, theology and fait 
itself rest upon a quicksand. (2) Criticism of 
the. text, by all its methods, aims at dis- 
covering, with as much probability as can be 
attained, the original form of words used by the 
writer in each passage. It has nothing to do— 
unless with supreme caution, as possible evidence 
to the fact—with the question, which words appear 
to the student most seemly or most telling. Nay, 
there is a recognized principle that ‘the harder 
reading is probable’; though we must be able to 
discriminate the sort of ‘difficult’ reading which 
suggests a powerful while perhaps erratic mind, 
from that which rather suggests a blundering 
copyist. (3) Careful study of the text leads to a 
further set of inferences, chiefly or entirely drawn 
from internal evidence, regarding probable date 
and probable authorship. This is the Higher 
Criticism—‘ higher’ because dealing with larger 
questions than those of the text. (4) Even in 
Biblical Theology we are still occupied with the 
historian’s business. Before all things, we are re- 
producing past facts. Scripture includes great 
masses of doctrinal teaching; the Biblical Theo- 
logian seeks to put these in shape, as they stand— 
the affirmations of such and such books, or teachers, 
or ages. The result aimed at is not Divine truth 
as such, but various Biblical-teachings about the 
truth; not a normative statement regarding reali- 
ties which are real, but a historical statement 
regarding what was held or announced to be 
spiritual reality ; historical, not dogmatic. 

4. An attempt was made by a great theological 
leader, Schleiermacher, to bring even dogmatic 
theology under the same rubric. It was to be a 
branch of Historical Theology. Ceasing to be (prim- 
arily) a statement of truth, it was to be a state- 
ment of what a certain Church in a certain age 
has come to hold for true. The suggestion was in- 
genious, and avoided certain difficulties; but it 
led to other and worse difficulties. If Christian 
theology, in its central department, cannot pretend 
to set forth truth, it proclaims itself bankrupt. It 
can live upon nothing less than the truths regard- 
ing God and His purposes which He has been 
pleased to make known to us. 

5. What shall we say, then, of the remainder of 
the Biblical territory?) We were dealing, until the 
last paragraph, with stages in a process of historical 
study. We found that even doctrine was treated 
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in Biblical Theology as a historical study, although 
on the systematic or dogmatic side it required 
us to occupy a different point of view from the 
historian’s? “But what are we to say regarding the 
history of Israel? Or—coming closer to our ground 
—regarding the life as distinet from the teaching 
of Jesus? Or, in general, regarding the origins of 
Christianity ? That which was higher than man 
or than history has appeared onve for all upon the 
plane of human history. The Word became Jlesh. 
Unless this be denied, we have come te a point 
where the contents of our study burst the bonds of 
ordinary historical investigation. Difficulty arises 
in two forms. First, there is the minor difficulty 
connected with ee miracles. Can history 
adjust itself to them? If so, how? If not, what 
are we to conclude? But, in the second place, 
substantially the same question, issuing in sub- 
stantially the same alternatives, repeats itself as 
regards the very kernel of the Christian faith. 
Have we in Christ, and, to a lesser degree, in His 
antecedents and environment, a unique Divine 
revelation, a unique Divine redemption? Then 
how is the historian to deal with Christ ? 

6. The question is more familiar in its less for- 
midable shape, as regards miracles. (1) It may be 
held that facts convince us of miracle. History 
makes its investigation, and bears witness. It 
cannot demonstrate, but it announces a satisfac- 
tory probability. This is the attitude generall 
taken up by British scholars, e.g. in Dr. Sanday’s 
recent Criticism of the Fourth Gospel (though he 
has the wider as well as the narrower problem 
before him). (2) Secondly, there is the claim of dog- 
matic naturalism—‘ miracles do not happen’; for 
history, the miracle narrative is an interesting and 
instructive problem, the miracle itself a hallucina- 
tion « priori, be the alleged evidence what it may. 
This mood of mind is sometimes confessed, but 
much oftener is silently at work behind a disguise. 
(3) There is an attempt by Harnack to strike out 
a tertium quid: ‘The historian cannot regard a 
miracle as a sure given historical event; for in 
doing so he destroys the mode of consideration on 
which all historical investigation rests.’ Belief in 
miracle is due to the ‘ unique impression’ of Christ’s 
person, though ‘there has seldom been a strong 
religious faith which would not have drawn the 
conclusion’ that Christ wrought miracles (Hist. of 
Dogma, vol. i. Eng. tr. p. 65, note). This seems 
to mean that history is prevented from dealing 
with miracles by limitations of its own,—limitations 
which do not necessarily imply the absence of 
miracle from the world of real events. (4) Against 
the point of view which excludes miracles @ priori, 
we might set a point of view which welcomes them 
@ priori as congruous to a Divine revelation and 
Divine redemption. They are only signs—not 
the Divine ~ontent itself; but are they not fit 
signs ? ; . 

7. On a first inspection, none of the views named is 
definitely anti-Christian unless the second, Natur- 
alism, which refuses miracle out and out, is plainly 
ledged in logic to deny revelation. But, as we 
fade said, the importance of the whole matter 
lies in its further implications. The same difficult 
decision is called for—not face to face with miracle, 
but face to face with the Christ. And the logic of 
the third position—the logic which leads Harnack, 
while believing in revelation, to ban miracle as a 
thing the historian must not touch—will inevitably 
be applied by others to Jesus Himself. They will 
repeat or extend the claim to be historians, thorough 
historians, nothing but historians. They will de- 
scribe the teacher of Nazareth, the martyr of 
Calvary ; but the Christ of God will be a magni- 
tude as inaccessible to them as physical miracle is to 
Dr. Harnack (cf. art. ‘Jesus’ in Lneye. Biti.). And 
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if he is in the right, who can say that they are 
wrong? Analysis must go on to the end, and that 
great stumbling-block, the supernatural, be re- 
vealed plain in our path. Even if not formally 
declared an impossibility, supernatural revelation 
or redemption will be politely waved aside as 
irrelevant to the historian. 

8. There is no question more important at the 
present moment than this. What is, eg., a ‘his- 
torical’ view of the NT? Is it a view of the NT 
in its historical actuality, looked at round and 
round? Or is it a view hampered by the limita- 
tions of one of the special sciences? Ambiguity is 
always dangerous. People omit the Divine ‘ Word’ 
under pretext of the second definition—That lies 
beyond the historian’s province! But presently 
they are found implying the first definition. History 
tells us everything! There is no Divine ‘ Word’ 
at all—no supernatural salvation. 

9. If history does not give full truth, what does? 
We shall probably be told, Metaphysics. The only 
court of appeal from ‘scientific fact’ is ‘meta- 
physical reality.’ Metaphysics is certainly pledged 
to many-sidedness, to all-sidedness. But the ques- 
tion remains, How far can metaphysics discharge 
its task? And, again, Can it do justice to 
the Chrisfian origins? Idealistic interpreters of 
Christianity are very willing to undertake the 
championship of the Christ idea (e.g. Pfleiderer), 
but their patronage is not extended to the Christ 
fact. At any rate the majority, and those who 
know their business best, are found reducing Jesus 
of Nazareth to a symbol, very vaguely connected 
with any abiding spiritual reality. To a philo- 
sophical interpreter it remains ‘foolishness’ that 
the Divine Word literally and in deed became flesh. 
ff the professional historian verges upon Ebionism, 
his philosophical colleague rarely escapes Docetism. 
Neither of these positions amounts to historical 
Christianity, which, amid increasing uncertainty in 
detail, may and ought to have increasing certainty 
in the fundamental outlines. 

10. In the present writer’s judgment the attempt 
to make history a special science, too coy or too 
scientific to deal with a (possibly real) supernatural, 
is hopelessly artificial. Scientific history must 
deal with all the demonstrable, nay, with all the 

robable, events of the real past. This may inter- 
es with the rounded symmetry of the science ; 


small loss, if it gives ws wider and truer know- 


ledge! Further, the writer’s own belief is that 
(not a Christian bias, but) a Christian interpreta- 
tion is indispensable; or, that experience bears 
its witness (cf. the fourth position, § 6, as against 
the first ; still, he recognizes that many Christians 
and many useful theological workers will find 
themselves able to maintain the first position, and 
will prefer il). It is perfectly true that faith mis- 
leads and over-idealizes (Dr. Moffatt); yet that 
is a half-truth, or rather it is much less than the 
half. Better a dazzled faith than ‘blind unbelief.’ 
Amid superficial errors, Christian faith grasps the 
essential truth. Amid superficial accuracies, non- 
Christian historians (and non-Christian philosophers 
no less) throw away the kernel. The vraie vérité 
—to a Christian—lies neither in metaphysics nor 
in the abstract findings of historical science, but 
in the fellowship of Jesus Christ the living Saviour. 
‘This is the true God and eternal life.’ ; 

41. One form of putting this appeal sets the evi- 
dence of later Christian history, with its known 
developments, against the academic modern study 
of Christian origins. Christ has founded, and must 
have meant to found, a worshipping Church! The 
Germans can put this in a phrase—‘der geschicht- 
liche Christus’ versus ‘der sogenannte historische 
Jesus’ (Kihler). There is a measure of truth in 
this. Indeed, it is bad history to forget, in study- 
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ing origins, whereunto the origins grew. On the 
other hand, the appeal, put forward without quali- 
fication, helps the High Churchmen, if not the 
Ultramontanes. The Church of history 1s sacer- 
dotal! Protestant evangelical Christians are forced 
by their faith, by their experience, into a fruitful 
alliance with AS all-round history. Like the 
Reformers, we must go back to the primary revela- 
tion. Christianity, as the world knows it, is not 
the measure of Christ, nor His worthy interpreter. 
“Hear ye Him!’ RosBeRT MACKINTOSH. 


HOLINESS.—The word ‘holy’ is etymologically 
connected with ‘whole,’ ‘hale,’ ‘healthy,’ etc. (ct. 
Ger. heilsam, heilig). Modern lexicographers hesi- 
tate to speak with certainty in regard to the primi- 
tive meaning of the root whence this group of 
words is derived. Murray’s Eng. Dict. is content 
to equate ‘holy’ with the Lat. sanctus, sacer, on 
the ground that ‘we cannot in Old English get 
behind the Christian sense.’ It is probable that 
the sense-development is either from hailo, i.e. in- 
violate, inviolable, that which must be preserved 
whole; or from hail in the sense of health, well- 
being. 

In all the passages to which reference will be 
made, the Greek word is dy.os or one of its deriva- 
tives, with the exception of Ac 277 13%, Lk 1%, He 
76, where 8cvos or dovdrns is found. In Acts the 
words of Ps 16" are quoted twice ; ‘thy Holy One’ 
is a title of the Messiah to whom pre-eminently 
belongs the OT designation of the theocratic 
nation,—oi 8c10. Tod Geof, God’s pious ones. ‘The 
dotos, the German fromm, is one who reverences the 
everlasting sanctities and owns their obligation’ 
(Trench, Synonyms of the NT, § \xxxviii.). In 
Lk 1” ‘holiness’ and ‘righteousness’ are closel 
associated, as is frequently the case both in classi- 
eal and biblical usage. The words are comple- 
mentary, though the sharp distinction drawn by 
Plato (Gorgias, 507 B) cannot be maintained: in the 
NT ‘righteousness’ cannot be limited to duties 
toward men, nor can ‘holiness’ be restricted to 
duties toward God. Righteousness is the man- 
ward, as holiness is the Godward aspect of pious 
character and conduct. Hence Jesus, our High 
Priest, is ‘holy’ (He 7°); in His filial reverence 
and in His devotion to His Father’s will there is 
no flaw; He is, therefore, fitted to appear in the 
pire of God to do priestly service on our 

ehalf. The LXX usually renders won (‘ godly’ or 
“beloved’) by édovos (Dt 338, 28 2276 Ps 44 etc.), 
but wip is generally translated dyios (Ex 19°, Nu 
6°, Ps 15}, etc.). 

Both dys and wip are used when holiness is 
ascribed to God as well as to persons and things. 
The question, therefore, arises—What is the _pri- 
mary meaning which underlies and connects these 
different applications of the word? If the funda- 
mental idea is separation, the progress of thought 
is from the negative to the positive, from men and 
things to God, from the cleansing which is an 
essential qualification for use in the service of God 
to purity as the central attribute of God Himself. 
But if the fundamental idea is essential Divinity, 
separation becomes a derivative conception; the 
progress of thought is then from the positive to 
the negative, from God to external things and 
persons. Every thing devoted to God must be 
separated from profane or common uses ; and every 

erson devoted to God is not only thus set apart, 
but is also under moral obligation to fit himself for 
drawing near to God by separating himself from 
all that is sinful. 

Those who regard separation as the radical 
meaning of dyws make it almost synonymous with 
ayvds, which signifies pure, and sets forth a nega- 
tive conception of holiness. Stevens (Hastings’ DB 
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ii. 399) follows Trench, and interprets 1 Jn 3°—€xeivos 
ayvés éorw—of God.: But, as Westcott (Com. in loc.) 
points out, éxeivos in this Epistle always refers to 
Christ ; it is in respect of His true humanity that 
it can be said ‘He is pure,’ and not only ‘He was 
pure.’ In His glorified state ‘the result of the 
perfection of His earthly discipline (He 5") still 
abides.’ According to St. John, a ‘hope set on 
(RV) Christ is a constant incentive to strive after 
holiness ; and the standard by which the disciple 
will always measure his attainments is the perfect 
purity of his Lord. Few will doubt the soundness 
of the inference which Westcott bases on his ex- 
position of this verse and on his study of the 
words : 


‘Both &yvés and zafupés differ from #7195 in that they admit 
the thought or the fact of temptation or pollution ; while eys0s 
describes that which is holy absolutely, either in itself or in 
idea. God can be spoken of as Zyis but not as &zves, while 
Christ can be spoken of as &zvés in virtue of the perfection of 
His humanity. A man is «ys in virtue of his Divine destina- 
tion (He 1019) to which he is gradually conformed (4ysaerns, 
He 1014) ; he is &yvés in virtue of earthly, human discipline. 


This clear and helpful distinction assumes that 
the primary meaning of ays must be sought in 
the revelation of the essential nature of God; the 
various meanings of dys may thus be traced in 
orderly sense-development from its root 76 dyos, 
‘religious awe,’ ‘reverence.’ ‘Holy is his name’ 
(Lk 1*%) is the starting-point ; things and persons 
are holy by reason of their being destined for 
Divine uses ; the secondary meaning of separation 
from defilement arises at a later stage, as clearer 
perception of the nature of God also reveals the 
need of preparation for His service by cleansing 
from all impurity. 


This conclusion must be tested by a brief study of the Jewish 
conception of holiness. The etymology of w)72 (LXX generally 
eyios, Sometimes zabapes, never ocsos) is disputed. Little can be 
learnt from the use of cognate words by non-Israelitish peoples. 
The profound and indeed unique meaning of holiness in the 
religion of revelation can be ascertained only from a careful 
investigation of the phraseology of the OT writers. An excel- 
lent sketch of the probable history of the word, which assumes 
that its fundamental idea is separation, is given in Sanday- 
Headlam’s Romans (note on 17); but it is acknowledged that 
‘there is a certain element of conjecture . . . which is inevit- 
able from the fact that the earlier stages in the history of the 
word had been already gone through when the Hebrew litera- 
ture begins.’ There is, therefore, scope for further inquiry. 

Kittel (PR# 8 vii. 566 ff.) maintains that the root-idea of the 
word is positive. Things are not holy because they are separated 
from other things; they are separated from other things because 
they are holy. When holiness is ascribed to vessels, animals for 
sacrifice, etc., either order of thought is suitable. But this is 
not the case when, e.g., the temple, Zion, and heaven are called 
holy ; they are holy because they are the abode of God. If the 
primary meaning of holy is that which belongs to God and is 
devoted to His service, persons may be called holy who stand in 
a close relation to God, inasmuch as they are in a special sense 
His servants. Very instructive is Nu 165 ‘In the morning the 
Lord will show who are his, and who is holy.’ As applied to 
persons and to the nation, holiness acquired a deeper signi- 
ficance. In the Law of Holiness (Lv 17 ff.) the command, ‘Ye 
shall be holy; for I the Lord your God am holy’ (Lv 192), is 
seen to involve both external requirements referring to ritual, 
and inward requirements referring to moral character. 

The holiness of God means, if the positive idea is primary, 
His ‘essential Divinity.’ Kittel’s exposition accords with 
Bengel’s saying that God’s glory (1)13) is His disclosed holiness, 
and His holiness (¢7p) is His inner glory. God’s holiness is 
‘that which proves Him to be God; that which is worthy of 
God.’ Cf. ‘The Lord God hath sworn by his holiness’ (Am 42), 
with ‘The Lord God hath sworn by himself’ (Am 63). If it be 
said that this definition is vague, the reply is that ‘the Divine 
essence cannot be expressed in a single formula which is suit- 
able for all stages in the development of the OT idea of God.’ 
It is a manifest advantage of this view that the evolution of the 
idea of holiness finds its explanation in the historical evolution 
of the idea of God. An early stage is seen in 18 620 ‘Who is 
able to stand before the Lord, this holy God?’ None may 
approach Him save those who have complied with the pre- 
scribed regulations (cf. 1S 215), As the moral nature of God 
Was more clearly apprehended, the conception of His holiness 
was spiritualized; in Hos 119 ‘I am God, and not man; the 
Holy One in the midst of thee,’ the Divine holiness is the ethical 
motive of the resolve, ‘I will not come in wrath (RVm) into the 
city.’ Kittel rightly distinguishes God’s glory from His holi- 
ness: ‘Glory’ is a cosmic predicate of God, and refers to the 
outshining of His attributes, which may be metaphysical or 
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moral; but ‘holiness’ has always a tendency to acquire 
ethical significance, and acorn eat last solely His see ploey. 

The fact that the conception of holiness varies with the con- 
ception of God explains the occasional deterioration of the idea. 
When stress was laid upon the transcendence of God, stress 
was also laid upon ritual purity. But, in general, later Jewish 
teaching has insisted upon moral as well as ceremonial purity 
as being essential qualifications for the service of the Holy One 
of Israel. Rightly to understand the meaning of ‘holy’ as used 
by our Lord and His contemporaries, it is needful to remember 
that for rabbinical Judaism holiness became ‘synonymous with 
purity of life, purity of action, and purity of thought’ (see 
Jewish Eneye. vi. 441»), Holiness is ‘an ideal state of perfec- 
tion attained only by God’ (Jerus. Ber. ix. 13a); but ‘man 
grows in holiness the more he aspires to the Divine will, rising 
above the sensual’ (Yoma, 39a). Dalman says (Words of Jesus, 
p. 202) that ‘the Holiness’ (vpn) became a Divine title (Siphre, 
Num. 112, ed. Friedm. 33a). 


The NT passages which fall within the limits of 

_this article may ‘De classified according as (1) holi- 
ness is aScribed to things, places, or persons by (a) 
the Evangelists, (5) our Lord; (2) holiness is 
ascribed to Christ (a) in the Acts, (6) in the 
Epistles. 

1. Holiness in the Gospels.—(a) The Evangelists 
speak of ‘the holy city’ (Mt 4° 27°), ‘the holy 
place’ (Mt 24%), ‘his holy covenant’ (Lk 17): Jeru- 
salem and the temple are holy, as being the abode 
of God ; the covenant made with Abraham is holy, 
as being a revelation of the gracious purpose of 
God in choosing a people to serve Him in holiness 
(Lk 1"; see above on déccérns). Persons are de- 
scribed as holy, because they are devoted to God’s 
service: in the Gospels mention is made of ‘the 
holy angels’ (Mk 8*, Lk 96), ‘his holy prophets’ 
(Lk 1°), and Herod is said to have recognized the 
holiness of John the Baptist (Mk 67°); in such 
uses of the word there is included an assertion of 
the moral purity which is an essential qualification 
for the service of God. In Lk 2% an OT quotation 
(Ex 13?) explains that the offering of the parents 
of Jesus, when they presented their child to the 
Lord in the temple, was a recognition of the fact 
that every firstborn son was holy as belonging to 
God. The ascription of holiness to the Divine 
Spirit (Mt 15 ete.) will be considered in paragraph 
(6); but here it may be noted that in the story of 
the Annunciation (Lk 1*),-Mary is told that the 
Holy Spirit shall come upon her with the result 
that her child shall be holy (76 yevvwuevoy &y.or) ; 
and that once (4!) Jesus is described as ‘full of the 
Holy Spirit.’ In Mk 1% = Lk 4* the man with an 
unclean spirit calls Christ ‘the Holy One of God,’ 
and according to the true text Simon Peter uses 
the same title (Jn 6°). The phrase is a designa- 
tion of the Messiah, described by John (10%) as 
‘him whom the Father consecrated’ (jyiace. For 
this and other uses of ayidfew see art. CONSECRA- 
TION). Finally, holiness is ascribed to God in the 
ae and the whole context (‘his mercy,’ 
etc.) shows that ‘holy is his name’ (Lk 1*) is a 
declaration of the moral glory of God. 

(6) Our Lord never speaks of any person, save 
the Father and the Spirit, as holy ; and only once 
does He describe any thing as holy. His command, 
‘Give not that which is holy to the dogs’ (Mt 7°), 
is a proverbial expression whose origin is probably 
some Jewish exclamation of horror at the thought 
of profaning altar-flesh, which had been offered in 
sacrifice to God (Lv 23° LXX ra da). A similar 
saying is quoted from Aristotle: ‘Do not fling 
wisdom into the street’ (ujre plyar codiay els Tos 
rpiddous, ap. Themist. p. 234). 


e application of our Lord’s words need not be limited to 
lee of the gospel; and it is certain that they do not 
sanction any doctrine of reserve in the statement of truth; 
their obvious meaning seems to be that holy themes are 
not to be exposed to the contempt of the profane. — John 
Wesley’s comment (Sermon xxx.) is both pithy and pertinent : 
‘Beware of thinking that any deserve this appellation till there 
is full and incontestable proof.’ But ‘great and glorious truths 
are not to be forced upon those who ‘contradict and blas- 
pheme,’ ‘Do not begin a discourse with these upon remission 


of sins and the gift of the Holy Ghost. . . . The most probable 
way to make Felix tremble is to reason with him of righteous- 
ness, temperance, and judgment to come.’ 


_ In each of the four Gospels there are passages 
in which our Lord speaks of the Holy Spirit, viz. 
Mt 12% 281, Mk 3% 1236 131, Lk 1210-12 Jn 1426 
20". Inso speaking He definitely ascribes essen- 
tial Divinity to the Spirit. Not in this way 
could He have spoken of ‘a created Intelligence 
above the angels’ but inferior to Himself. More- 
over, this Divine agent is distinguished both from 
the Father who sends Him, and from the Son in 
whose name He is sent ; and in the NT the phrase 
which normally describes Him—‘ the Holy Spirit 
—ascribes to Him the essential attributes of Deity, 
the moral glory of God. 


In this sense Dalman’s words (op. cit. p. 202 f.) must be under- 
stood when he says, ‘As regards content, there is no difference 
between ‘Spirit of God” and ‘“ Holy Spirit.”’ He is careful to 
point out that, as ‘the Holiness’ had become a Divine title, ‘it 
might readily be supposed that in the term NUT nn “the Holy 
Spirit,” the word NYP became in reality a name for God, so 
that 70 rveiux rot beov would represent it more accurately than 
7o rveDue ro xyiov. But in that case terms like WP min ‘thy 
holy spirit” (Ps 5111), -w7p7 xq “my holy spirit” (arg. Is 
421), would be impossible. And yet it must be maintained that 
the addition of NYP is expressly meant to specify Divinity as 
ar attribute of the Spirit.’ See, further, Hoty Spirit. 


The last recorded example of our Lord’s use of 
is in His intercessory aks He 
y p] 


the word ‘ pant ; 

who never called any human being ‘holy’ prays 
that His disciples may attain unto holiness. His 
petitions are both negative and positive: from the 
corruptions of the world He asks that they may 
be kept in the name (Jn 17% RV) which in its 
fulness it had been His mission to reveal. But it 
is not enough for them to be kept from entering 
the domain of the Evil One (Jn 17% é€« 708 srovnpod, 
ef. 1 Jn 5 ‘the whole world lieth in the evil 
one’). If they are to continue Christ’s work, they 
must be partakers of His holiness, for only in 
complete devotion of all their powers to the service 
of God can they share their Master’s joy. Hence 
He also asks, as in absolute self-sacrifice He con- 
secrates Himself, that ‘they themselves also ma 
be consecrated in truth’ (Jn 17%). In these peti- 
tions the love of Christ for His own finds full 
expression, and they are fitly introduced by the 
unique phrase ‘ Holy Father’ (cf. ‘ Father,’ v., and 
‘righteous Father,’ v.”). In this glorious name of 
God ‘all excellences meet’; purity and tenderness 
unite, majesty and pity combine. Christ regards 
this all-sufficilent knowledge of God as ‘an ideal 
region of security,’ in which His disciples will be 
safe from hatm. As long as they are ‘in the 
name,’ it will be impossible for thoughts of God’s 
holiness to suggest that it is dangerous to approach 
the Holy Father (cf. 1S 6° 21°, and see above). 
Nor can the revelation in Christ of His ‘ pitying 
tenderness Divine’ lead to sinful presuming on His 
grace, and to neglect of moral purity, without 
which none may hold communion with the Holy 
Father. Therefore, as in the OT the conception 
of holiness varies with the conception of God, so . 
in the NT the climax of the revelation of the 
Father in the Son is reached in the harmonizing 
of the ‘many-hued’ manifestations (cf. rodumolxiAos, 
Eph 3) of His glory in the pure, white light of 
His holy Jove. The Cee, petitions of the 
Lord’s Prayer teach that His Kingdom will come 
and His will be done ‘as in heaven, so on earth,’ 
when in His Church on earth as in heaven the 
name of the Holy Father is hallowed (Mt 6° 'Ayac- 
Ojrw 7d bvoud gov. . . ws &v obpav® kai éml ys). 

2. The holiness of Christ.—Outside the Gospels 
holiness is ascribed to Christ in the Acts and the 
Epistles.—(a) The Acts. St. Peter (277) and St. 
Paul (13%) see in the resurrection of Jesus proof 
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that He is God’s ‘ Holy One,’ in whom is fulfilled 
the Messianic promise that He should not see 
corruption (Ps 16; RVm renders "57 ‘godly or 
beloved,’ see above on écvos). In the prayer of the 
early Church, Jesus is twice described as Jehovah’s 
‘Holy Servant’ (427%), and it is probable that St. 
Peter has in mind Is 53 when he speaks of Jesus 
as ‘the Holy and Righteous One’ es ck ye’), In 
these passages dys is applied to the ideal Servant, 
in whose consecration, even unto death, God’s 
moral glory was revealed.—(b) The Epistles. Our 
High Priest, for ever ‘separated from sinners,’ is 
‘holy’ (He 77). Here écvos is a comprehensive 
summary of those inward qualities which were 
manifested by our Lord’s dutiful submission to 
His Father’s will; pre-eminently He was ‘pure in 
heart,’ fitted to exercise, in the presence of God, 
His ministry of intercession. In Ro 14 ‘the spirit 
of holiness’ is not a synonym of Holy Spirit ; 
holiness is ascribed to the spirit of the Incarnate 
Son. The zvedua of Christ was human; in this 
respect He was ‘made like unto his brethren’ 
(He 217); but His spirit was holy, and in that He 
was ‘without sin’ (4%), He was unique among 
men. His ‘spirit of holiness’ was ‘the seat of the 
Divine nature’; He was filled with the Holy 
Spirit, and being ‘essentially filled with God’ was 
‘full. of Divine unpolluted life’ (cf. Meyer, Com. 
in loc.). St. Paul declares that it was in complete 
accord (kard) with the transcendent holiness which 
was the characterizing quality of the spirit of Christ 
that His Divine Sonship should be visibly mani- 
fested in the miracle of His resurrection. In 1 Jn 
2) “Ye have an anointing (xpicua) from the Holy 
One,’ the reference may possibly be to God the 
Father; but almost certainly the Holy One is 
Christ (cf. 3? ‘He is pure,’ and see above). The 
true reading in v.?/ (avrod not 76 avré), ‘ His anoint- 
ing,’ seems to remove all ambiguity. St. John 
says that Christians have a chrism from the Christ ; 
and there can be little doubt that the predominant 
reference in chrism is to the Holy Spirit. It is ‘a 
faint prelusive note,’ and in 3*4 ‘the full distinet 
mention of the Holy Spirit comes like a burst of 
the music of the ‘‘ Veni Creator,” carrying on the 
fainter prelude’ (Hapos. Bible, p. 170). 

The chief contributions to the formal exposition 
of the NT doctrine of holiness lie beyond the 
limits of this article. It need occasion no surprise 
that even to His disciples our Lord should not 
speak directly concerning holiness until in His 
farewell prayer He asked that the men called to 
continue His mission might share His consecration. 
The reason for His reticence is that ‘in Him, and 
for them, holiness imported something—far more 
and other than it did in the religion of the day. 
... Only as they saw their Lord devote His 

erson in the consummating sacrifice would they 
be prepared to realize what their Christian conse- 
eration involved’ (Findlay, Hxpositor, vr. [1901] 
iy. 5). It is also significant that the prayer for 
His disciples’ holiness should immediately follow 
the discourse in which our Lord expounds in wel- 
come detail what is involved in the promise of the 
Spirit whose gracious indwelling is the secret of 
holiness. 

_ The Gospels are, however, the supreme revela- 

tion of holiness. The imitation of Christ is the 
royal road to holiness; His teaching concerning 
union with Himself and the bestowment of the 
Holy Spirit reveals the secret of holiness. The 
writers of the Epistles, under the guidance of the 
promised Teacher, unfolded the implications of 
their own experience and the purpose of the In- 
carnation, the Passion, and the Chinas P-esthood 
of the Son of God. 

The stress laid on the positive idea, which is 
probably the primary conception of holiness, may 
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serve to guard Christians against the error of sup- 
posing that holiness may be acquired by with- 
drawals and negations, or by compliance with 
external regulations. Holiness means the attain- 
ment of the Divine likeness, and this consists in 
moral qualities which are all comprised in aon 
love. The motive to holiness increases in strengt 
as God is more perfectly known. In proportion as 
the Holy Father is known as He is, will be the 
gladness of our response to His claims, and the 
ardour of our desire to be like Him in this world. 
Into the world Christ sent the men for whose con- 
secration He prayed, and His promise, ‘Ye shall 
know that ye are in me’ (Jn 14°), conveyed to 
them His assurance that ‘in the world’ they should 
attain to holiness. Life in Christ is holiness. 


LiTERATURE.—In addition to the books mentioned ‘in the body 
of the article, see the Comm. on the various passages, and works 
on Theol. of NT’; also Grimm-Thayer and Cremer, svv. «10s, 
ootos ; art. ‘Holiness’ in Hastings’ DB; Issel, Der Begriff d. 
Heiligkeit im NT ; Askwith, Christian Conception of Holiness. 

J. G. TASKER. 

HOLY ONE.—The expression ‘the Holy One,’ 
or ‘the Holy One of God,’ is used several times in 
the NT to describe our Lord. It is in itself so re- 
markable, and used in a manner so calculated to 
arrest attention, that it has been surmised that we 
have here a characteristic designation of the Mes- 
siah (Meyer on Mk 1%). While it may be doubted 
if so positive an assertion can be justified, the ex- 
pression is sufficiently striking to require a careful 
examination into its origin and its significance. 

A scrutiny of the passages in which the AV has 
rendered the Greek expression by ‘ the Holy One,’ 
will show that for the word ‘holy’ we have two 
Greek words, éccos and dyios. Now, since the two 
passages in which écvos occurs are in a quotation 

rom the LXX, and the signification of the term is 
most likely to be derived from a Hebrew original, 
it will be necessary to ask if these two words are 
uniformly used to represent corresponding Hebrew 
ones, or used indiscriminately to tr. different Heb. 
words in different places. 


In the OT there are two distinct words used for ‘ holy,’ 7’on 
and wip, and it is to be carefully noted that in the LXX, 
although css tr. TOF about 30 times, and eos tr. WIP 100 
times, in no single instance is ¢e< used for YP, or &yt0s for 
won. (See Trench, VT Synonyms). 

It is reasonable, then, to look for the signification of écios in 
TOM, and wyos in Wp. See art. Hoummsss. 


A. Passages in which our Lord is described as 
‘Holy One,’ dcvos being used. As a substantive 
expression it occurs only in Ae 2” 13%°—in both 
cases a quotation from Ps 16!—used first by St. 
Peter and afterwards by St. Paul,—ovédé d&ceis Trav 
bovdy cov ldeiv SiapPopay. Without a reference to 
the Hebrew, it might appear that such an expres- 
sion, taken from the OT and applied by Apostles 
to Christ, would carry with it peculiar significance ; 
but beyond the fact that the Apostles so used the 
expression, there is nothing in the words themselves 
to Justify any unique position in which our Lord was 
described as ‘holy.’ 

B. Passages in which our Lord is. described as 
‘Holy One,’ tycos being used. If the examination 
of the foregoing passages prevents us giving to the 
word cvs any peculiar significance which would 
make it describe our Lord as a being of peculiar 
holiness, the case is quite otherwise when we come 
to the expression 6 &y.os. 

1, Use of the title.—We find it first on the lips of 
the demoniac (Mk 14, Lk 4°4), who, in declaring his 
knowledge of Christ, describes Him as ‘the Holy 
One of God’ (oldd ce rls el, 6 &y.os Tod Gcod). The 
words probably made a deep impression on the dis- 
ciples. We know how vague and uncertain were 
their views about their Master, and it would seem 
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as if they seized on the demoniac’s confession as a 
revelation of His claims ; for, the next time the title 
is ascribed to Him, it is by St. Peter himself, when 
striving to find words to answer our Lord’s question 
if they too intended to abandon Him: ‘Lord, to 
whom shall we go? Thou hast the words of eternal 
life. And we have believed and know that thon 
art the Holy One of God’ (éri od ef 6 dytos Tod Oeod 
{so correct reading], Jn 6°), 

St. Peter, in his speech to the people in Solomon’s 
peck (Ac 3'4), charges them with denying ‘the 

oly and Righteous One’ (rdv a&y:ov Kai dixacov). St. 
John (1 Jn 2) tells his readers that they have ‘an 
anointing from the Holy One’ (dé rod dyiov). In 
Rey 37 our Lord so describes Himself in the address 
to the Church of Philadelphia : ‘These things saith 
he that is holy’ (rade Neyer 6 d-yc0s). 

2. Derivation of the title—We have seen that 
the significance of dys is naturally to be looked 
for in the Heb. ep, which, like 1pq, is freely 
employed of places, things, and persons. Yet, 
while 157 is used of God only in Jer 32 (LXX 
éXejnuwy) and Ps 1457 (LX-X écv0os), where it is joined 
with a reference to His works (‘holy in all thy 
works *), Wipis used very frequently to describe God 
Himself. It is so found in the Books of Job, Psalms, 
Isaiah, Hosea, and Habakkuk, vip ‘ the Holy One,’ 
LXX 6 dys. Besides the simple title ‘the Holy 
One,’ God is 24 times called by Isaiah ‘the Hol 
One of Israel’; elsewhere only in Ps 712 78% 8938, 
Jer 50” 515 [2 K 19" =Is 377] Sx winp. 

3. Its significance as applied to our Lord.—To 
men familiar with the OT expressions ‘the Holy 
One’ and ‘the Holy One of Israel,’ as describing 
God Himself, it would seem almost impossible that 
the expression could have been used of Christ with- 
out a distinct desire to connect His title with that 
of Jehovah. Every male firstborn was indeed 
‘holy to the Lord’ (Lk 2%). But on the lips of St. 
Peter and the demoniac it must be felt to have that 
special and distinct significance such as Jesus Him- 
self implies in Jn 10°, when speaking of Himself as 
one ‘whom the Father sanctified (yiace) and sent 
into the world.’ Spoken by our Saviour of His 
Father (Jn 17), it signifies that which He is abso- 
lutely ; spoken of Christ Himself, it means both 
this and also His special dedication to the work of 
man’s salvation (e.g. in Ro 12! it is used with the 
force of a sacrificial metaphor, the victim conse- 
crated to God). Christ was indeed the Holy One 
of God above all others, but that which He was He 
came in a measure to make His people, so that, in 
the language of the NT, those who through Him 
were consecrated and set apart were also of dy.ou. 
See, further, art. HOLINESS. 


LITERATURE.—Trench, NT Synonyms, § lxxxviii.; Westcott on 
He 726; Lightfoot on 1 Th 1110; Jennings and Lowe, Psalms ; 
Jewish Encyc. vol. vi. s.vv. ‘God’ and ‘Holiness’; Dalman, 
Words of Jesus, p. 202. J. B. BRISTOW. 


HOLY SPIRIT.—With the exception of the 2nd 
and 3rd Epistles of John, every book in the NT 
mentions the Spirit. On a comprehensive view, 
indeed, it may be said that to understand what is 
meant by the Spirit is to understand these two 
things—the NT and the Christian Church, Not 


that the two can be precisely co-ordinated ; yet in, 


them and in their mutual relations we have the 
only adequate witness to what the Spirit means 
for Christians. To the men who wrote the NT 
and to those for whom they wrote, the Spirit was 
not a doctrine but an experience; they did not 
speak of believing in the Holy Spirit, but of receiv- 
ing the Holy Spirit when they believed (Ac 19”). 
In some sense this covered everything that they 
included in Christianity. The work of the Christ 
was summed up in the words: ‘He shall baptize 
with holy spirit’ (Mk 1’), The acceptance of the 


gospel is the subject of the question: ‘Was it 
by works of law or by the hearing of faith that 
you received the Spirit?’ (Gal 3%). The entire 
equality of Jews and Gentiles in the Christian 
community is asserted in the words: ‘God who 
knows the heart bore them witness in that he gave 
the Holy Spirit to them even as he did to us’ (Ac 
155). After this, there was no more to be said. 
Yet the very fact that all who speak to us in the 
NT are familiar with experiences of the Holy 
Spirit does not always make it easier for us to 
understand them. It is clear that very various 
experiences are described in this way, and some- 
times we cannot refrain fron asking whether ex- 
periences which one writer recounts without any 
reference to the Spirit would not have been ex- 
plained as ‘ pneumatic’ by another ; or vice versa, 
whether experiences ascribed to the Spirit by one 
writer would not in another have found a different 
interpretation. Further, there is the difficulty 
raised by the fact that while the experiences thus 
explained are represented, broadly speaking, as the 
work of the Risen Saviour, and as dependent some- 
how on His death and resurrection, the Spirit 
appears also in His life on earth. Was this the 
same thing? When we read that Jesus was bap- 
tized with the Holy Spirit, are we to suppose that 
He had experiences in consequence which were 
analogous to those of Christians in the Apostolic 
age? The purpose of this article is to bring out the 
facts as they are presented in the oldest Gospel to 
begin with, and to show from later stages in the 
history the relation between the Spirit and Jesus 
the Christ. 

1. The earliest reference to the Spirit is in the 
preaching of the Baptist. To the end John was 
conscious of the impotence and inadequacy of all 
his efforts: the true Helper of Israel, whatever 
else he might be, must be ‘One mightier than I.’ 
‘I baptize you with water, he shall baptize you 
with holy spirit’ (Mk 18). A Christian Evangelist, 
like the author of the Gospel, might interpret such 
words in the light of his own post-Pentecostal ex- 
periences ; and when we find the later Evangelists 
(Mt 34, Lk 316) add to ‘holy spirit’ the words ‘and 
fire,’ it is nearly certain that they have done so.* 
But it is not clear that for the Baptist the Holy 
Spirit of which he spoke was so clearly defined. 
He had not the Christian experience to put mean- 
ing into his words, and he can only have intended 
something which could be understood through its 
OT antecedents, or through experiences with which 
he had been in contact at an earlier period. The 
earliest form of the Gospel says nothing of such 
experiences, and when we look backward we can- 
not but be struck by the almost total disappear- 
ance of the Spirit from the apocalyptical literature 
of Judaism. ‘First and Second Maccabees and 
Daniel are each in a different way witnesses for 
a very profound religious feeling of exactly the 
sort that in other ages, either earlier or later, 
would have been ascribed to the Spirit’ (Wood, 
The Spirit of God in Biblical Literature, p. 71; cf. 
Gunkel, Die Wirkungen des heiligen Geistes, p. 
50f.). Yet the Spirit is not appealed to in ex- 
planation. When we come to the Hebrew OT, 
aac the one idea which is dominant in con- 


nexion with the Spirit is the one which is wanted 
here to explain the prophecy of the Baptist—the 


idea of power as opposed to impotence. The in- 
ability of Egypt to help Israel is expressed by 
Isaiah in the words: ‘The Egyptians are men and 
not God, and their horses flesh and not spirit’ (31%). 


* The reference of the ‘fire’ in this connexion to the fire of 
Gehenna seems to the present writer (in spite of Mt 31%, Lk 317) 
simply incredible. The true key to it is Ac 23, and the many 
passages in which the same ora similar figure recurs, ¢.g. 1Th 
519, Ro 12, Ac 182, 
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Men and flesh are the impotent things, in contrast 
with the omnipotent, God and spirit. As A. B. 
Davidson puts it (Lheology of the OT, 126), ‘the 
Spirit of God ab intra is God active, showing life 
and power . . . the Spirit of God ab extra is God 
in efficient operation, whether in the cosmos or as 
giving life, reinforcing life, exerting efficiency in 
any sphere.’ John the Baptist was a worker for 
God, but he never claims for himself either to have 
the Spirit or to be able to give it; he has the sense, 
however, that when the Mightier than himself 
comes, He will be distinguished in precisely these 
ways. He will baptize with ‘holy spirit’ in virtue 
of being full of the Spirit himself. 

2. When Jesus comes to be baptized in Jordan, 
the remarkable phenomenon is that what for 
others is a baptism with water coincides for Him 
with a baptism in the Holy Spirit. According to 
Mk 1°, as Jesus ascends from the water, He sees 
the heavens cleaving and the Spirit as a dove de- 
scending upon Him. In the earliest Evangelist 
this is the experience of Jesus only: it is He who 
sees the Spirit descending, He to whom the heavenly 
voice is addressed. The later Evangelists may have 
conceived it otherwise, and extended the vision and 
the hearing of the voice to John the Baptist or 
even to the bystanders: it is indifferent here. All 
agree that on this occasion Jesus received the 
Holy Spirit, and in it the attestation of His Son- 
ship, the call to His unique task, and the endow- 
ments needed to discharge it. 

Critics have suggested that the curiously indirect way in 
which the baptism of Jesus and the descent of the Spirit are 
mentioned in Lk 32!f is due to the writer’s desire to slur over 
something which is really inconsistent with his account of 
Jesus’ birth; but even if Luke had difficulty in adjusting these 
two things, as the Fourth Evangelist may have had difficulty in 
adjusting the incarnation of the Eternal Logos in Jesus with 
the descent of the Spirit upon Him in manhood, it is clear that 
for both the baptism was so securely fixed in the Gospel testi- 
mony that they had no alternative but to set it unambiguously 
down (cf. Jn 191-34), 

Have we any means of saying what is meant 
by such words as the Evangelists employ in this 
connexion? Can we interpret Jesus’ experience 
by what we read of spiritual gifts or states in the 
Primitive Church? Is it right to look in His life 
for such phenomena as we find, e.g., in Acts or in 
1 Cor. ascribed to the Spirit? May we look for 
such sudden accesses of feeling as we connect with 
scenes like Ac 2+ 4%! 139? Can there be such a 
thing as the rapture or ecstasy which seems to be 
meant by being ‘in the Spirit’ in Rev 17° 4? 178 212% 
These are not questions to be answered @ priori. 
There must have been something in the life of 
Jesus as determined by the great experience of 
His baptism akin to the experiences which Chris- 
tians subsequently ascribed to the Spirit, or they 
would hardly have traced both to the same source ; 
and the more closely we look into the Gospels, the 
less does the emotionally colourless Saviour of 
popular art seem to correspond to the historical 
reality. The experiences of Jesus at the Baptism 
and the Transfiguration were not those of everyday 
life; they belong to ‘pneumatic’ as contrasted 
with normal conditions. So again it might be said 
that if the cleansing of the temple (Mk 11%*), the 
cursing of the fig-tree (1114), the excitement (appar- 
ently) with which, on the way to Jerusalem, Jesus 
took the lead of His disciples, to their bewilder- 
ment and fear (10%), had been told of anybody 
else, that other would have been described, on each 
occasion, as ‘filled with the Holy Spirit.’ How- 
ever this may be (see J. Weiss, Die Predigt Jesu 
vom Keiche Gottes, p. 54n.; O. Holtzmann, War 
Jesus Ekstatiker ?), the Evangelist makes no refer- 
ence to the Spirit in this connexion. He leaves us 
to infer from the life which Jesus lived in the 
Spirit what the Spirit itself was. But it may 
fairly be said that some of the ideas which Chris- 
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tians subsequently connected with their own bap- 
tism were not without relation to the baptism of 
Jesus and to the interpretation which they put 
upon it. It was the facts of His baptism which 
led them to believe (a) in a normal coincidence of 
baptism with the Spirit and water-baptism, instead 
of in the displacement of the latter by the former ; 
(6) in the Spirit received in baptism as specifically 
the spirit of sonship ; and (c) in that same Spirit as 
one consecrating them to God and to service in His 
kingdom. 

3. The first light is thrown on the nature of the 
Spirit as received by Jesus in the narrative of the 
Temptations. It is the Spirit which sends Him 
out to the wilderness, there to engage in conflict 
with the power of evil. The word éxBdadneu (Mk1»), 
though it must not be forced, suggests a Divine 
impulse which could not be resisted. Jesus was 
Divinely constrained —for the Spirit is always 
Divine—to face the ultimate issues of His work 
from the very beginning, to contemplate all the 
plausible but morally unsound ways of aiming at 
ascendency over men for God, and to turn from 
them; to face the Prince of this world, and to 
demonstrate that that Prince had nothing in Him. 
The most elementary notion of the Spirit may be 
that of Divine power, but where we see it first at 
work in Jesus itis Divine power which is at the same 
time holy; it is at war, in principle, with every- 
thing which is unworthy of God; the kingdom which 
the Son of God is to found in the power of the Spirit 
is one which can make no kind of compromise with 
evil. It must be spiritual (in the complete Chris- 
tian sense) in its nature—not based on bread; 
spiritual in its methods—not appealing to miracles 
which only dazzle the senses or confound the mind ; 
and spiritual in its resources—not deriving any of 
its strength from alliance with Satan, from borrow- 
ing the help of the evil which wields such vast 
power among men, or from recognizing that it has 
arelative or temporary right to exist. ‘The spirit,’ 
as Mk. calls it (1! 2"), while Mt. has ‘God’s spirit’ 
(3'8), and Lk. ‘the holy spirit’ (3”) or ‘holy spirit’ 
(4"), is the Divine power with which Jesus was 
endowed at His baptism, and which committed 
Him to an irreconcilable conflict with evil. It is 
the conscious and victorious antagonist of another 
spirit, of which all that need be said is that it is 
not of God. 

4. St. Luke tells us that Jesus returned from the 
Jordan ‘in the power of the Spirit’ into Galilee 
(44), and St. Peter in Ac (10%) tells how God 


anointed Him (in the Baptism) ‘with holy spirit 
and power’; and it is under these conditions that 
the Evangelists conceive His whole ministry to be 


fulfilled. If ae do not mention the Spirit at 
every step, itis because they think of Him as in 
full possession of it continually. It probably 
agrees, é.g., with the Evangelist’s own idea, to 
say that the passage in Mk. which immediatel 

succeeds the Temptations illustrates first by Jesus’ 
power over men (1'6°), next by His power or 
authority in teaching (1%), and, finally, by His 
power over demons (1), what is involved in His 
possession of the Spirit. A Divine power accom- 
panied all His words and deeds, and made them 
effective for God and for His kingdom. The allu- 
sion in 1° to His rising early and going away to a 
desert place to pray suggests that, Divine as this 
power was, it wrought in, and in accordance with 
the laws of, a human nature which was capable of 
spiritual exhaustion, and had to recruit its strength 
with God. We do not find till we come to 32 
(‘they said, He is beside himself,’ égécr7) any 
further indication of how His work in the Spirit 
affected Jesus. It is clear from this impatient 
word, in which the same charge is brought against 
the Lord as was afterwards brought against Paul (see 
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2 Co 58, where etéornuev is opposed to cwdpovoduer 
that the tension of His ee eh n bie 
abnormal : He was ‘rapt’ or ‘carried away’ by 
His earnestness, and became for the time uncon- 
scious of bodily needs or indifferent to them (ef, 
the fast in the wilderness, and Jn ASS) Poss 
sibly even the charge brought against Him by the 
scribes, that He cast out devils by Beelzebub, in 
other words, that He was possessed Himself by a 
demon,—a charge mentioned in this connexion by 
Mk.,—appealed for support to this tension or rap- 
ture. Ii the character of Jesus’ teaching and beat: 
ing had been that of emotionless placidity, it would 
not have been even plausible to say Saudviov eet 
xal ualverar (Jn 8°? 10%: these passages from the 
Fourth Gospel are guaranteed by their agreement 
with Mk 3%). There is no trace in the Gospel of 
any want of self-control,—no such frenzy as is 
ascribed to the Spirit in 1 S 19%, or in the descrip- 
tion of the glossolalists in 1 Co 14,—but there is 
a superhuman intensity implied which was felt 
throughout the life in word and deed. 

5. The main interest of the passage Mk 3%-% 
lies in the word of Jesus Himself, about the Holy 
Spirit : ‘ Verily I say unto you, All things shall be 
forgiven to the sons of men, the sins and the blas- 
phemies, all that they have blasphemed: but 
whoso shall have blasphemed the Holy Spirit hath 
never forgiveness, but is guilty of eternal sin: 
because they said, He hath an unclean spirit’ 
(v.*5--). It is hardly doubtful that this is the true 
form of this much discussed saying of Jesus. The 
Holy Spirit is not here set in any contrast with 
Jesus, as though to blaspheme Jesus were a venial 
fault, but to blaspheme the Spirit an unpardonable 
one ; on the contrary, the Holy Spirit is blasphemed 
when malignant hearts harden themselves to say 
of Jesus, ‘He has an unclean spirit.’ The Divine 
power which works through Jesus with such in- 
tensity, healing all who are under the tyranny of 
the devil, is in point of fact God’s supreme and 
final appea] to men. It is such an exercise of 
power as is possible only for one who has already 
vanquished Satan, and is engaged in liberating his 
captives (Mk 3”). No person with any sense for 
God in him can help being attracted by it to begin 
with 3ut if the other manifestations of this 
power should happen to provoke resentment,—if 
its ethical moon (as in the teaching of Jesus) 
should threaten seriously the reputation or the self- 
complacency of the insincere,—it is fearfully pos- 
sible that they may set themselves against it, and 
so resist the Holy Spirit. Such resistance, once 
begun, may go to any length, even to the length 
of defiantly misinterpreting the life of Jesus, and 
affirming it to be from beneath, not from above. 
This is the sin against the Holy Spirit. In prin- 
ciple, it is the everyday sin of finding bad motives 
for good actions; carried to its unpardonable 
height, it is the sin of confronting the Divine 
holy power which wrought so irresistibly and so 
intensely in Jesus, and saying anything — the 
maddest, most wanton, most malignant thing— 
rather than acknowledge it for what it is. The 
people who said, ‘ He has Beelzebul * (o"), * He has 
an unclean spirit’ (v.*°), were not giving expression 
to their first, but to their last thoughts of Christ. 
This was the depth which malignity in them had 
reached. The Holy Spirit receives here a certain 
interpretation from being contrasted with an ‘ un- 
clean’ spirit. ‘ Unclean’ is a religious rather than 
an ethical word; the unclean spirit is one which 
has not and cannot have relations with God: it 
can only be excluded from His presence, as it 
excludes those who are possessed by it. The Holy 
Spirit is specifically God’s; it brings Him in His 
aes to men, it is the very token and reality of 


, 


is presence with them. But it is interpreted | (avacrevdgas, 
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more precisely—and this is the point of Jesus’ 
argument as 1t is brought out in the parallel pas- 
sage in Mt. and Lk.—by the works which it does. 
‘If I in the spirit of God am casting out the 
demons, then the kingdom of God has come upon 
you’ (Mt 12°, ef. Lk 11%, where for éy mvevparc 
deod we have év daxrdw Oeod, the Divine power being 
the essential idea; cf. Ex 8! ()), When the super- 
human power which displays itself with such 
intensity is manifested in works of this sort, it is 
clear that it is not merely superhuman, but specifi- 
eee Divine. To withstand what is so unambigu- 
ously the redeeming power of God, and to do so 
deliberately and malignantly, in the spirit which 
will kill Jesus rather than acknowledge Him as 
what He is, is the unpardonable sin. 


The form of this saying which appears in Mt 1231f. and Lk 1210 
has almost certainly been deflected in tradition. Mt. really has 
it in two forms, y.%! by itself corresponding to what we have in 
Mk., and y.32 to what we have in Luke. That is, Mt 123]f is a 
doublet, in which the same saying is found, first as it appeared 
in the Gospel of Mk., and then as it appeared in the collection 
of discourses generally allowed to have been used by Mt. and 
Luke. What is meant in the second form, where a word spoken 
against the Son of Man is contrasted with blasphemy against 
the Holy Spirit, is not very clear. Mk., who puts the odious 
charge, ‘He has: an unclean spirit,’ into connexion with the 
word of Jesus’ friends, ‘ He is beside himself,’ might be regarded 
as giving a key to the meaning, were it not for the fact that 
‘the Son of Man’ does not occur in his text at all. An im- 
patient, petulant word, like ‘He is crazy,’ bursting in a moment 
of anxiety or irritation or misunderstanding from hearts that 
at bottom loved Him, was no doubt a sin ; His friends ought to 
have been more capable of doing Him justice. But it was not 
a sin which committed the whole nature blindly and finally 
against God; it could be repented of, and when it was, then, 
like other sins, it would be forgiven. This would be the word 
spoken against the Son of Man. In contrast with such a 
momentary petulance on the part of His friends stands the 
hideous expression in which hatred of God’s present saving 
power reveals its utter antagonism : ‘He has an unclean spirit.’ 
Here the nature is finally committed against God; such a 
word blasphemes His Spirit—that is, it blasphemes God as He is 
actually here, working in Christ for man’s salvation; as such 
it is sin absolutely, widvioyv a&uaprnux, t.e. sin which has the 
character of finality, and can never be anything but what it is 
—sin past which one cannot see so as to infer the possibility of 
forgiveness either in this world or in the next. 


6. The expulsion of evil spirits from the possessed 
is regarded in the Gospel as a chief manifestation 
of the possession by Jesus of the Holy Spirit. But 
all His miracles are to be understood in this con- 
nexion. Without going so far as to say that in 
the Temptation narratives He is represented as 
tempted to put to selfish uses the power just con- 
ferred through the Spirit in baptism for the ends 
of God’s kingdom, it is a mark of historicity in the 
canonical Gospels that until He is baptized with 
the Spirit, Jesus works no miracle. It is the Spirit 
in ehigh the power is given for all His mighty 
works (duvdues). It is not likely, however, that 
when we read of power as having gone forth from 
Hinr (which in Mk 5* and Lk 6! may be only the 
Evangelist’s reading of the facts, but in Lk 8 is 
distinctly ascribed to Jesus Himself), any reference 
to the Spirit is intended. The wisdom and the 
mighty works which astonished the Nazarenes 
(Mk 62) would no doubt be referred to this source 
by the Evangelist ; and when in 67 Jesus sends out 
the Twelve, giving them authority over the un- 
clean spirits, it can only have been conceived as 
due to the transference to them of a part in that 
Divine power which had been so wonderfully 
operative in Him (cf. Null”). The idea, however, 
that it was the Risen Saviour by whom the Spirit 
was given to the Apostles so dominated the Evan- 
gelists, that none of them refers to the Spirit in 
connexion with this mission of the Twelve during 
Jesus’ lifetime. The Spirit of Jesus in Mk 8” is 
no doubt, as in 28, His human goatee but if we 
admit that it is to this that the Spirit of God is 
most akin, or most immediately attached, it, is 
perhaps not fanciful to suppose that the sigh 
ef. in a similar situation 7**) represents 
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and hard-heartedness of man (cf. Eph 4”, Is 63”). It 
is more hazardous to argue that only in ‘pneumatic’ 
and abnormal conditions—only in a psychological 
state extraordinarily and violently elevated above 
the level of common experience—did Jesus identify 
Himself with the Son of Man, who after a tragic 
career on earth was to rise again on the third 
day, or to come on the clouds of heaven (Mk 8*4 
931 1022 1462), Abnormal conditions such as are 
here supposed do not persist in sane minds, and to 
call Jesus an ‘ecstatic’ or a ‘pneumatic’ in this 
sense is only to avoid calling Him a fanatic by 
using a natural instead of a moral term to describe 
Him. Certainly the Gospel suggests in this period 
of His life accesses of intense emotion (Mk 8*) and 
phenomena both in His aspect (9) and in His con- 
duct (10%) which must have struck people as un- 
usual, and due to something overpowering within, 
*which it would have been natural to call the 
Spirit ; but in point of fact there is no reference 
to the Spirit in this period. Perhaps the nearest 
approach to it is in Mk 10%, where Jesus asks 
James and John, ‘Are ye able to be baptized with 
the baptism with which I am baptized?’ There is 
no doubt that Jesus speaks throughout this scene 
with unusual elevation of tone; and the figure of 
baptism, which He could hardly use without recall- 
ing the experience at the Jordan and all that His 
consecration there involved, lifts us into the region 
where the thought of the Spirit is near. Still, it is 
not expressed. The Triumphal Entry, the Cleans- 
ing of the Temple, and the Blighting of the Fig- 
tree are all acts implying intensity and elevation 
of feeling transcending common human limits: 
often other persons, visited by such impulses with 
startling suddenness, are said to be ‘filled with 
holy spirit,’ but in Jesus they do not seem to have 
They 


made the same impression on bystanders. 
did not apparently stand in relief in His life as 
they would have done in the life of others ; little 
in it is specifically assigned to the Spirit, because 
the spiritual baptism at the beginning impelled 


and controlled it throughout. It does not really 
cast any light on Jesus’ experience of the Spirit, 
when in Mk 12% He quotes Ps 110 by ‘ David him- 
self said in the Holy Spirit’: this merely repre- 
sents the Jewish belief in the Divine inspiration of 
Scripture, a belief most distinctly preserved in the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, where OT quotations are 
introduced by ‘as saith the Holy Spirit,’ ete. (37 98 
LOPE ciy heel 22 like waren 2e) orem portant 
is Mk 13", which contains the only promise of the 
Holy Spirit in the earliest Evangelist. Referring 
to the persecutions which will come upon the 
Apostles after His death, Jesus says: ‘When they 
lead you to judgment and deliver you up, be not 
anxious beforehand what ye shall speak, but what- 
ever is given to you in that hour, that speak ; for 
it is not you that speak, but the Holy Spirit.’ The 
Spirit is here conceived as a Divine reinforcement 
in the very crisis of need. If fidelity to the gospel 
brings men to extremity, they will not be left 
there, but will have experience of superhuman 
help. It is important to notice that the precise 
character in which the Spirit which comes to the 
help of the disciples is here conceived as acting is 
that of a mapdkdyros or advocatus—an idea of which 
ampler use is made in the Gospel and Ist Epistle 
of John. The term mrapdxdynros may be due to the 
Evangelist, but the conception of the Spirit’s fune- 
tion goes back to the Lord. It is not the Holy 
Spirit which is referred to in Mk 14°8; and in 
1616, although mention is made, as is natural in 
a late passage based on other NT writings, of most 
of what are usually called spiritual gifts, the 
Spirit itself is not expressly named. 

If, then, we try to sum up the oldest Evangelic 
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the grieving of the Spirit of God by the unbelief | representation, we can hardly say more than that 


the Holy Spirit is the Divine power which from 
His baptism onward wrought in Jesus, making 
Him mighty in word and deed—a power the char- 
acter of which is shown by the teaching and by 
the saving miracles of Jesus—a power to which the 
sanctity of God attached, so that it is Divine also 
in the ethical sense, and to blaspheme it is the last 
degree of sin—a power in which Jesus enabled His 
disciples to some extent to share, and which He 
promised would be with them in the emergencies 
of their mission—a power, however, which (con- 
trary to what we might have anticipated) the 
Evangelist does not bring into prominence at any 
of the crises or intense moments of Jesus’ life. It 
takes nothing less than that life itself, from be- 
ginning to end, to show us what the Spirit means. 
If the last Evangelist tells us that the Spirit inter- 
prets Jesus, the inference from the first is that 
Jesus also interprets the Spirit, and that only 
through Him can we know what it means. ; 

7. If we turn from Mark to the other Evangelic 
source common to Mt. and Lk., we find little to 
add to this. Both our First and our Third Evan- 
gelists have everything which Mk. has, and their 
variations (e.g. Mt 34, Lk 31° as opp. Mk 15; Mt 
1234, Lk 12! as opp. Mk 3%"; Mt 10”, Lk 12% 21 
as opp. Mk 13") have been noticed already, or are 
of no consequence. But when we look at what is 
peculiar to Mt. and to Lk. respectively, there is 
more to say. Omitting for the moment the first 
two chapters in each, we notice these points. 

(a) It is a mark of historicity in Mt. that in 
recording the Sermon on the Mount he nowhere 
alludes to the distinction of ‘letter’ and ‘spirit’ 
which occurs so spontaneously to the modern in- 
terpreter of the words of Jesus. On the other 
hand, in 7” we have an utterance of Jesus repro- 
duced in terms which have‘almost certainly been 
influenced by post-Pentecostal experiences of the 
Spirit. It was only then that men ‘prophesied’ 
in the name of Jesus, ete., and till they had done 
so, such language as this could not have been used. 
Comparison with Lk 13% justifies us in saying 
that we have here the word rather than the words 
of the Lord. But in any case, the idea that the 
most amazing gifts of the Spirit are worthless 
apart from common morality—the idea expanded 
in 1 Co 18—is here traced back to Jesus Himself. 
It is difficult to understand a Divine power, the 
action of which, so to speak, elevates and reinforces 
the nature, without raising the character ; yet this 
is undeniably what is contemplated both by Jesus 
and by St. Paul. Perhaps the underlying truth is 
that the moral nature is the deepest and the hardest 
to penetrate by the Divine power, and may remain 
unatiected by it when other elements of our being 
have been subdued to its service. he unnatural- 
ness of such a result is reflected ou by Jesus in 
Mt 117*, where woes are pronounced on the cities 
which had seen so many of His mighty works, yet 
had not repented. It is implied that these mighty 
works, the works of the Spirit in Him, were of such 
a character—that is, so holy and gracious—that 
they ought to have evoked penitence, and brought 
anew moral life into being. An interesting light 
is thrown on the Evangelist’s own conception of 
the Spirit in relation to Jesus, by his application to 
our Lord of the prophecy in Is 42-4 «I will put my 
spirit upon him, and he shall bring forth judgment 
to the Gentiles,’ ete. (Mt 12'8-2), Here not only the 
power of Jesus, which gives Him assurance of final 
victory (Mt 12°), but His method and His temper 
—His meeknoss, patience, constancy—are ascribed 
to the Spirit. The presence and power of God are 
felt in His superhuman renunciation of the ordinary 
ways and tempers of men as much as in the super- 
human resources which He wielded, It is again a 
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mark of historicity in Mt. that we find no mention 
of the Spirit where in a writer dominated by the 
consciousness of a later time we should certain] 
have expected it—that is, in the passages which 
speak of what are sometimes called ecclesiastical 
prerogatives or functions (16)8# 1815-2), Contrast 
with these Jn 207%, Ac 15%. The Trinitarian bap- 
tismal formula, however it be explained, throws 
no light on thé Spirit as an experience in the life 
of Jesus (Mt 281°), 

(6) St. Luke’s interest in the Spirit, as the most 
conspicuous phenomenon in primitive Christianity, 
is well known, and it is apparent in his Gospel. 
Thus he describes Jesus, as the result of His 
baptism, as m\ijpns mvevuaros aylov (41), where the 
adjective seems intended to describe a permanent 
condition, as opposed to the verb (used of sudden 
and transient accesses of the Spirit in 14+), Simi- 
larly he says that in the wilderness Hyero &v TQ 
mvevwart (41), which seems to signify an intense, 
rapt, and absorbed state of feeling, in which He 
was carried up and down the desert. The form of 
words is used elsewhere to describe either pos- 
session by an evil spirit (Mk 12 d@pwros év rvetjiare 
axaGdprw) or ecstasy in the Divine (Rev 1° éyevéunv 
év mvevuatt). More instructive is the way in which 
St. Luke puts the whole ministry of Jesus under 
the heading of the Spirit. He returns from the 
Jordan to Galilee é ry dude rod rvetuaros, and it 
is this power which is the key to all the marvellous 
life which follows (44, ef. the summary account of 
Jesus’ life by the same writer from the lips of St. 
Peter in Ac 16%). But though power—that is, the 


presence of God, who can do what men cannot do— 
is the fundamental note of the Spirit, it is not 
power undefined. St. Luke has no sooner spoken 
of Jesus as entering on His work in the power of 
the Spirit, than he interprets this by the scene at 


Nazareth where Jesus applies to Himself the 
prophecy of Is 61** ‘The spirit of the Lord is upon 
me, because he hath anointed me to preach glad 
tidings to the poor,’ etc. (Lk 4'**), ‘The words of 
grace whieh proceeded out of his mouth’ on this 
occasion (v.~), and the spiritual healings which He 
wrought, were as unmistakably tokens of the 
Spirit as the ‘mighty works’ which the Nazarenes 
had heard of as wrought at Capernaum. 

If the reading of the TR in 955 (six cider ciov rvtiuarés tore 
iusis) has any authority, it is to the same intent: the spirit in 
which Jesus came, to seek and save the lost, was the very 
opposite of that which wished to call down fire from heaven on 
the inhospitable Samaritans. There is an approach here to the 
sense of ‘temper’ or ‘ disposition’ for spirit, but it is temper or 
disposition regarded in relation to the power which produces it ; 
the Divine power which works in Jesus makes Him a Saviour, 
and it is therefore quite different from that other power, what- 
ever it be, which has found its instruments in James and John. 


One of the most interesting singularities in Lk. 
is his reference to the Spirit in 107 || Mt 11% ‘In 
that hour Jesus rejoiced in the Holy Spirit, and 
said, I thank thee, O Father,’ etc. Both Evan- 
gelists, in giving the one passage in the Synoptic 
tradition which has the Johannine ring, are con- 
scious of its peculiar elevation of thought and 
feeling, but only Lk. interprets it in this way. 
The authority on which he depended must have 
preserved for him the remembrance of a joyful 
excitement thrilling Jesus as He spoke. The con- 
text, too, favours this. The Seventy return to 
Jesus (107) exulting that even the demons are 
subject to them in His name. In a sudden flash 
Jesus reveals to them what He had seen in their 
absence, and through their little successes : éewpow 
rov Saravay ws dorparhy éx Tod obpavod meadvra (v."*). 
It is in the consciousness of this final victory, and of 
His power to make even His feeble followers more 
than conquerors, that, after warning them not to 
trust in what they can do for God, but rather in 
God’s faithful love to them, He breaks into what 
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Lk. evidently regarded as His rapturous utterance. 
It is not with resignation, but with Divine exultant 
gladness, that Jesus accepts the Father’s will as 
revealed in the results of His work. The Spirit is 
not connected with revelation either here or any- 
where else in the life of Jesus, but only with the 
overpowering, joyful emotion of the hour. And 
the connexion of the Spirit and of joy is one of the 
most striking characteristics of the NT all through 
(see Lk 1***, Ro 1417, Gal 5%, Ac 1352, 1 Th 15). No 
authority can be claimed for the v.J. in Lk 11, 
according to which, instead of ‘Thy kingdom come,’ 


or ‘ Hallowed be thy name,’ we should read, ‘Thy 


Holy Spirit come upon us and cleanse us.’ Yet it 
is in keeping with St. Luke’s interest in the Spirit 
that this reading is found here and not in Mt.’s 
version of the prayer (see Plummer’s St. Luke, 
p- 295 n.). It is another proof of this interest that 
in Lk 11 mvefua dyrov replaces the ‘good things’ 
of Mt 7": for St. Luke, all ‘good things’ which 
Christians could ask from the Father were summed 
up in the Spirit. This is a clear case of later 
experience interpreting the words of Jesus and 
giving the sense of them in its own terms. Per- 
haps if another than Jesus had been in question, 
we might have read that the passionate words of 
12**- broke from His lips when He was ‘filled with 
holy spirit’; but to the Evangelist Jesus is always 
‘full of the Holy Spirit,’ and no such points stand 
in relief in His career. Oddly enough, Lk. omits 
any mention of the Spirit in connexion with Ps 110 
(20%*-), though both Mt. and Mk. seem to emphasize 
it, and in 21° he replaces the express promise of 
the Spirit, which he has already used in 12”, by a 
more general promise of an irresistible power of 
speech such as he ascribes in Ac 6” to a man full 
of the Holy Spirit. There is no reference to the 
Holy Spirit in 23%, The last light the Evangelist 
throws on it is in 24, where the Risen Saviour 
describes it as ‘the promise of my Father,’ and as 
‘power from on high.’ The last word, therefore, 
brings us back to the first. The fundamental idea 
to be associated with the Spirit is that of Divine 
power: how the Divine power is to be further 
characterized, what it is ethically, and to what 
issues or in what temper it works, we can see only 
in the life of Jesus. He is the key to the interpre- 
tation of a term which of itself is indefinite indeed. 

8. From the life of Jesus, as covered by the 
Apostolic testimony (Ac 1?#-), we now turn to the 
chapters of Mt. and Lk. which tell the story of 
His birth. If Mk. is the earliest form of the 
Evangelic tradition, it is natural to say (whatever 
the Evangelist’s own Christology may be) that the 
Divine sonship of Jesus was originally connected 
with His baptism. It was there He received 
the Holy Spirit and heard the heavenly voice 
which said, ‘Thou art my Son.’ It would be all 
the more natural for Christians to say this who 
read in their Gospel of Luke (3”), with Codex 
Beze, ‘Thou art my Son, this day have I begotten 
thee. But as soon as reflexion woke, it would 
be apparent that Jesus could not suddenly, at 
the age of thirty or thereabouts, begin to be what 
Tie had in no sense been, or been destined and 
prepared for, before. This is the conviction which— 
not to speak of historical evidence—sustains the 
stories of the birth of Christ. He must always 
have been what Christians eventually knew Him 
in their own experience to be: He must always 
have been Son of God. If it is the Spirit which 
makes Him Son, then behind the baptism with 
the Spirit must lie a birth in which the Spirit is 
anally important: not only the equipment of this 
personality, but its origination, must be traced 
directly to God. And it is the origination of the 
personality of Jesus with which both Mt. and Lk. 
are concerned. Neither of them betrays any idea 
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that the Son of God pre-existed, and that they are 
only narrating the mode in which He came from 
another order of being into this; and, difficult as 
it may be to understand how a companion and 
friend of St. Paul could ignore such an idea, we 
must abide by the facts as they are before us. No 
act of man, but only the power of God, lies behind 
and explains the existence of Jesus Christ in the 
world. In Mt. the story is told simply and briefly : 
Mary was found with child é« rve¥uaros dylov (1'°: **). 
It is this which makes the Child to be Immanuel, 
‘God with us.’ In Luke, though .the setting is 
much more elaborate, the place and significance of 
the Spirit in the story are the same. The angel 
of the Annunciation says to Mary (1): mvetpa 
&yov émedevoeTar éml oé, kal Svvapis bpiorov ém- 
oKxidoer cor’ 81d Kal 7O yevvdmevoy dyrov KAnOncerat, 
vids Ocod. It is in virtue of this mode of origination 
that the future child is dyov, Son of God. It is 
important to notice here the parallelism of rveiya 
dy.ov and dvvamis bWiorov. The two expressions are 
precisely equivalent. In the life and work of Jesus, 
the Divine power can reveal itself ethically (as the 
Gospel story shows in detail), but in the origination 
of His personality there is no room for anything to 
appear but bare power. The action of the Spirit 
is to be conceived not as sexual but as creative. 
This marks the truth as well as the purity of the 
NT. In the OT, where the gender of m4 can be 
determined, the feminine instances are to the 
masculine as more than two to one; but in the 
NT this is irrelevant. aveduais of no gender. Few 
will be persuaded by O. Holtzmann (Leben Jesu and 
War Jesus Ekstatiker ? p. 41) that the Gospel accord- 
ing to the Hebrews, in which Jesus is introduced 
as speaking of the Holy Spirit as His mother, 
represents anything more primitive or original on 
that account. To call the Spirit either ‘mother’ 
or ‘father’ is equally inept and un-Christian: the 
. Spirit is the power of the Highest, to which the 
presence of the Son of God in the world is due. 
In other words, the Divine Sonship of Jesus does 
not date from His baptism, as that of Christians ; 


it is not with Him as with us an affair of re-birth,. 


but of birth simply ; it is native and original, with 
roots as deep as His being; He is not only vids @eod, 
but povoyevrs. 

9. But it is not only the birth of Jesus which in 
Lk 1 and 2 is connected with the Spirit: all the 
events of this period are transacted, so to speak, in 
an atmosphere agitated by the Spirit. The repre- 
sentation is conditioned partly by OT conceptions 
of the Spirit, and partly, no doubt, by primitive 
Christian experiences of it. Thus in 1” the angel 
says of Jolin: mvevmaros aylov mAnoOjcera ert ék 
Kowlas funtpos avrod, words in which we can think 
only of a Divine energy or intensity of life which 
was to characterize the child from.the first. Pos- 
sibly the juxtaposition of this with the prohibition 
of wine and strong drink (ef. Ac 2, Eph 5!) sug- 
gests the excitement or stimulation of the nature 
by God as opposed to any natural intoxicant. Yet 
the work which John is to do in consequence 
(‘many of the children of Israel shall he turn to 
the Lord their God,’ 1"), shows that the Divine 
power is conceived as working to ethical issues, 
and therefore as itself ethical. In the OT ‘the 
spirit is never used as a cause except of those 
things which have to do with the affairs of the 
people of Israel’ (Wood, op. cit. p. 9); and this is 
the point of view maintained throughout these 
chapters in Luke. The Spirit is connected with 
the Messianic age (this is universally the case in 
the NT), and with the preparations for the coming 
of the Messiah. In John, who comes ‘in the spirit 
and power of Elijah’ (127), it is a prophetie spirit, 
yet rather in the OT than in the NT sense: indeed, 
it is the outstanding feature in the consciousness of 
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John that he neither has nor can impart holy 
spirit. When it is said that Elisabeth ‘was filled 
with holy spirit, and lifted up her voice with a loud 
ery’ (1%), we must think of a sudden and over- 
powering access of feeling referred to God as its 
source. The same remark applies to Zacharias 
(1°7) as he utters the Benedictws: in both cases the 
emotion is one of joy (see above, § 7). ‘ More 
significant are the references to the Spirit in con- 
nexion with Simeon (2%). He was a just and 
devout man, cherishing the Messianic hope, and it 
was probably conditioned by this character that 
mvedua fv dyov ex’ airév. Yet this can hardly 
mean that he had-an abiding possession of the 
Spirit. No such possession of the Spirit is con- 
templated anywhere in these chapters, and Simeon 
is presented to us only in relation to this one scene 
from the infancy of Jesus. All through his action 
here he is a Divinely impelled, Divinely illuminated 
man. This is what is meant by the words quoted. 
It is ‘in the Spirit’—that is, under a Divine im- 
pulse—that he comes into the temple; it has been 
revealed to him ‘by the Holy Spirit’—that is, he 
has had a Divine assurance granted him—that he 
will see the Christ before he dies. How this im- 
pulse or this revelation was imparted to Simeon 
the Evangelist does not tell, and it is vain to ask. 
But we need not say that it was not mediated 
at all, but blankly supernatural. The words in 
234 could not have been spoken by a young man ; 
here ‘old experience doth attain to something of 
prophetic strain.’ Perhaps we may say as much of 
the ancient prophetess Anna (v.***).  apo@7jrts im- 
plies the Spirit, yet apart from this one occasion, 
at the presentation of the Child Jesus in the temple, 
when she gave thanks to God—no doubt in such an 
outburst of inspired feeling as is seen in the Nune 
dimittis—we have no means of knowing how the 
Spirit expressed itself through her. For this sud- 
den and eager outburst of thanksgiving (so much 
is implied in airy 7H dpa émisraca avOwuoroyeiro Tw 
de@) we may perhaps compare St. Luke’s account 
of the first Spirit-given utterances at Pentecost : 
‘We do hear them speak in our tongues the mighty 
works of God’ (Ac 2”), 

10. In the Synoptic Gospels, what is said of the 
ppt no doubt bears the impress, here and there, 
ot experiences which were familiar to the writers 
under that name, but these experiences do not 
come independently into view. It is otherwise 
when we pass beyond the Synoptics. Writers like 
St. Luke in Acts, and St. Paul in many of his 
Epistles, deal directly and formally with this sub- 
ject. In the Gospel of John there is reached even 
a stage of conscious reflexion upon it which may 
almost be called a doctrine of the Spirit. And 
everywhere in the NT there are casual lights 
thrown upon it in which we can see its place in 
Christian thought and life. It is not ae here 
to follow out these in detail, but to indicate in 
outline the main features of the post-Pentecostal 
experience and conception of the Spirit, keeping 
especially in view their relation to Christ and the 
Gospels. 

11. Although there might be reasons for be- 
ginning with St. Paul, it is more convenient to 
follow up Lk.’s Gospel by Acts. The first reference 
of this book to the Spirit is one of the most sin- 
gular: Jesus is spoken of as having ‘given com- 
mandment through the Holy Spirit unto the 
apostles whom he had chosen’ (1”). Though 
Jesus in the Gospel speaks and acts from beginning 
to end as one anointed with Holy Spirit and 
power, there is no parallel to this expression. It 
seems to suggest that with the Resurrection the 
dispensation of the Holy Spirit began, and that 
the disciples were conscious, as they listened to the 
new and final charge of their Lord, that they were 
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In contact, as they had never been before, with the 
powers of the world to come (He 6°), the Divine 
inspiration of the Messianic age. This power with 
which the Risen Saviour is invested He bids the 
disciples themselves expect within a few days (1°). 
It is the promise of the Father: ‘Ye shall receive 
power when the Holy Spirit is come upon you, and 
ye shall be my witnesses’ (18). This promise was 
made good at Pentecost, when ‘all were filled with 
the Holy Spirit, and began to speak with other 
tongues as the Spirit gave them utterance’ (24). 
The representation of the tongues in Ac 2 as foreign 
languages has to be controlled by St. Paul’s de- 
scription in 1 Co 14. The miracle of Pentecost is 
not that the disciples spoke in foreign languages, 
which, in spite of the narrator, is meaningless and 
incredible, but that they spoke at all, that the 

spoke with tongues of fire, and that their speech 
was a testimony to Jesus, delivered with over- 
whelming Divine power. The whole Pentecostal 
phenomenon, including the emotional disturbance 
which suggested drunkenness (2'5), and expressed 
itself in joyful if inarticulate thanksgivings (24, 
ef. 1 Co 14"), has the character of a testimony to 
Jesus. The central thought of the whole is that 
of 2% ‘Having received from the Father the 
promise of the Holy Spirit, he hath pouréd forth 
this which ye both see and hear.’ Pentecost, or 
the gift and possession of the Spirit, is the proof to 
the world of the exaltation of Jesus. It is His 
Divine power which is behind this incalculable 
elevation and reinforcement of the natural life. 
This is the NT point of view throughout. There 
is such a thing as a spirit which is not of God, but 
the Spirit which Christians have and of which they 
speak is never anything else than the Spirit of 
Jesus. It is never an undefined impulse or stimulus 


—a vague excitement originating anyhow and 
tending anywhither: it is always referred specifi- 


cally to Jesus, and it is fundamentally a token 
that He is there in power (5%). That there is an 
abnormal or pathological side to speaking with 
tongues need not be questioned ; the equilibrium 
of a weak and sinful nature may easily be dis- 
turbed by the sudden irruption into it of such in- 
calculable realities as the resurrection of Jesus, the 
redeeming love and the coming judgment of God ; 
but any degree of disturbance is better than in. 
difference and insensibility. The only question is 
how the disturbance is to settle—whether men are 
to rise out of it into the balance of a renewed nature 
at a higher level, or to sink out of it into the old 
torpor again. The disturbance itself is the work 
of God through His Spirit—the Spirit of the Risen 
Saviour—whatever the issue be. For other refer- 
ences in Acts to speaking with tongues as the most 
conspicuous sign of having the Spirit, see 10% 19°: 
probably this is what is meant when we read of 
the Spirit falling on (érurirrew) people as in 8%. 
More important than speaking with tongues, 
even in Acts, is prophecy. St. Peter’s sermon in 
Ac 2 is a specimen of Christian prophecy; the 
Spirit enables him to read the OT (Joel and the 
Psalms) in a Christian sense, and to find in it Jesus 
and the Messianic age. It is similarly inspired 
men—‘ by the zapd«Anows of the Holy Spirit’ (9%!)— 
under whose ministry the Church is multiplied. 
Five such men are mentioned by name as working 
in the Church at Antioch (13). The seven at 
Jerusalem (6) are chosen as men full of the Spirit 
and faith. The daughters of Philip, who pro- 
phesied, were women who shared in this gift (21°). 
Sometimes the prophecy had the character of pre- 
diction: e.g. Agabus (11%) signified ‘through the 
Spirit’ an impending famine, just as at a later 
date (2111) he foretold what awaited Paul at Jeru- 
salem: ‘thus saith the Holy Spirit.’ It is no 
doubt the utterances of such ‘inspired’ men that 
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are in view when St. Paul himself says (203) ; ‘The 
Holy Spirit testifieth unto me in every city, saying 
that bonds and aftlictions abide me’ (cf. 214). ‘Tt is 
Important to note that St. Paul did not find it 
necessary to obey when Christian men said to him 
‘through the Spirit that he should not set foot in 
Jerusalem.’ In some way he could urge the Spirit 
within him against this spirit without: ‘I go 
bound in the spirit to Jerusalem’ (20%, cf. 1921), 
He felt a Christian obligation to go at all hazards, 
and went against all omens. Akin to these warn- 
ings is the general guidance of the Church and the 
Apostles by the Spirit, especially at important 
crises. For example, in chs. 8 and 10, where it is 
important to represent that the extension of the 
Church beyond the Jews was Divinely authorized, 
the whole story is told at the supernatural level, 
and the Spirit appears at every turn: ‘the Spirit 
said to Philip’ (8*, ef. 8°); ‘the Spirit of the Lord 
snatched Philip away’ (8); ‘while Peter was 
pondering the vision, the Spirit said, Behold two 
men seek thee . . . [have sent them’ (10%) ; ‘the 
Spirit bade me go with them, nothing doubting’ 
(11). How the Spirit made such communications 
we need not inquire: but it is important to notice 
that they are not about indifferent things. There 
is nothing of the pagan oracle which deals with 
any question proposed to it: the Spirit gives direc- 
tion only in the concerns of the Kingdom of the 
Messiah. For other and striking illustrations 
connected with this guidance of the Church in the 
preaching of the gospel see 13? (where, no doubt, 
the Spirit spoke through an inspired man), 134 1578 
16°70. The last verse probably shows that too 
hard and fast a line is not to be drawn between the 
voice of the Spirit and inferences drawn from facts 
by Christian intelligence. 

One point of interest in Acts is the relation of - 
the Spirit to baptism. The gift of the Spirit is 
itself represented beforehand as a baptism (1° ‘ye 
shall be baptized with holy spirit not many days 
hence’). After Pentecost, instead of displacing 
and annulling water- baptism, as we might have 
anticipated, the baptism with the Spirit is re- 
garded as normally coincident with the other: 
‘Repent and be baptized . . . and ye shall receive 
the gift of the Holy Spirit’ (2%, cf. 91). When 
people believed and were baptized, and the Holy 
Spirit did not fall on any of them, it was abnormal 
and disconcerting,—at hadst on St. Luke’s theory 
(84-17), and steps were taken to remedy it. It 
must be remembered that the only baptism spoken 
of in Acts is that of adult penitent believers, and 
that for such persons the public confession of their 
faith, in a ritual act, was naturally the occasion of 
profoundly moving experiences—experiences which, 
as rising into higher ranges of thought and feeling 
than usual, were ascribed by the early Church to 
the Spirit. To find in Ac 8'*”" or 191-7 an analogue 
of ‘confirmation,’ a sacrament supplementary to 
baptism, and capable of being conferred only by an 
Apostle or by a bishop as his successor, is an 
anachronism. The gifts of the Holy Spirit be- 
stowed on these two occasions when ae 
prayed and laid their hands on the baptized, were 
what may be called spiritual gifts falling within 
the sphere of the senses ; ‘ they spoke with tongues 
and prophesied’ (19°). In confirmation, this is 
neither asked nor wanted, but this and nothing 
else is what is desiderated by St. Luke. The 
emotional stimulation, which liberates the hidden 
powers of human nature, is itself the gift of the 
Holy Spirit in virtue of which people become 
Pl odacaliate or prophets. But though, for the reason 
already stated, the gift of the Spirit is the normal 
accompaniment of baptism, the order of the two 
things may be reversed. Cornelius and his house- 
hold are baptized, not in order to receive, but 
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because they have received, the Spirit (UG 


And more important than any single observation 
is the fact that in Acts, as elsewhere in.the NT, 
the reception of the Spirit is the whole of Chris- 
tianity. ‘They received the Holy Spirit even as 
we did’ (1047.11! 15%). All that makes a man a 
Christian is in this, and where this is there can_be 
no aistinction of Jew or-Gentile more. The 
Church is one in the unity of the Spirit. 

12. In St. Paul’s Epistles the Holy Spirit is men- 
tioned nearly 120 times, and may be said to have 
a prominence and importance which it has nowhere 
else in the NT. It is impossible to discuss it in 
detail here. On the one hand, we have repre- 
sentations of the Spirit, and of the effects produced 
by its reception, entirely similar to those in Acts: 
St. Paul’s whole ministry, in word and deed, has 
been accomplished in the power of the Holy Spirit 
(Ro 15!) ; those who receive his gospel receive 
the Spirit; the chief xaplovara, or spiritual gifts, 
are speaking with tongues and prophesying (1 Th 
519-22, 1 Co 12-14). Though St. Paul was distin- 
guished himself, above everyone at Corinth, by 
his experiences of the glossolalic ecstasy, and 
thanked God for it (1 Co 14'8), and though he dis- 
couraged the sober- minded Thessalonians who 
would have hastily repressed it (this is what is 
meant by ‘Quench not the Spirit’ in 1 Th 51%), he 
was not insensible to its dangers. There was 
something morbid in it ; it might be tainted with 
vanity and self-indulgence ; there was nothing in 
it to edify the Church. Good Christians might 
even be conceived as thanking God that they did 
not speak with tongues. Even the higher gift of 
prophecy needs criticism and control. The man 
who comes to the church with a ‘teaching’ or a 
‘revelation’ may come in the Spirit,—he may be 
an inspired man,—but he is not irresponsible, nor 
is he exempt from the criticism and control of the 
Church. ‘ Prophets’ spirits are subject to prophets’ 
(1 Co 142): the Divine impulse under which the 
prophet in each case speaks is not an uncontrol- 
lable force which must have its way irrespective of 
order or decorum. Neither does it guarantee in- 
fallibility : the human individuality counts for 
something in every utterance, and when two or 
three ‘prophets’ have spoken the others are to 
judge (1 Co 14”). The Christian common sense of 
the community, so to speak, is felt to be more 
inspired than the most ardent utterance of any 
individual. St. Paul even mentions among xapic- 
ara one which he calls dtaxpicers mvevudrwv—the 
faculty of deciding on each occasion what is the 
true character of the impulse under which a 
man speaks, and in particular whether it is of 
God or not. The conception of a spiritual gift of 
this kind—an instinctive sense for what is or is 
not in keeping with the gospel—is peculiar. It 
brings us within sight of what is characteristically 
Pauline in the conception of the Spirit, namely, 
a possession of the Spirit which is beyond all par- 
ticular ‘gifts’ or ‘operations’ of a spiritual kind, 
which is, in short, identical with Christian life. 
To quote from Mr. Wood (op. cit. 268): ‘Paul 
grasped the idea of the unity of the religious life, 
and spoke of the spirit not merely as God acting 
in an occasional extraordinary and emotional ex- 
perience, but as being the Divine source and basis 
of all the Christian life. For him the Holy Spirit 
is the cause not only of religious experiences, but of 
religious experience. The test of the Spirit of God 
In aman is no longer subjective emotion, but the 
ee value of his life for the progress of the 
will of God as working itself out in the Chureh.’ 
In comparison with the Spirit in this large sense, 
the particular manifestations or gifts of the Spirit 
which are discussed at length in Ro 12, 1 Co 12-14, 
Eph 4, have a subordinate though a vital import- 
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ance. The main point is that for St. Paul Chris- 
tian life and life in the Spirit are one thing. All 
Christian graces are the fruit of the Spirit (Gal 
5%). The Christian God is He who supplies the 
Spirit (3°). To become a Christian is to receive the 
Spirit (32). To live as a Christian 1s to walk in or 
by the Spirit (5%). The Spirit and faith are corre- 
lative terms, and each of them covers, from a 
different point of view, all that is meant by Chris- 
tianity. Regarded from the side of God and His 
grace and power in initiating and maintaining it, 
Christianity is the Spirit ; regarded from the side 
of man and his action and responsibility in re- 
lation to God, it is faith. The two are coexten- 
sive, and all Christianity is in each. This is 
vividly expressed in one of those sentences in 
which St. Paul concentrates his whole mind on 
the greatest things: jets yap mvevmate €x TigTEws 
édrléa dixavoc’yvys amekdexdueba (5°). Here is every- 
thing that enters into Christianity and determines 
it to be what it is. Like the old religion, it has 
in éixaocivn its hope or goal; but in its attitude 
to this, nothing is determined by law, in any sense 
of that word ; there are only two powers of which 
St. Paul is conscious as counting for anything in 
his soul—the one is Divine (the Spirit), the other 
is human (faith) ; and though these are distinguish- 
able, they cannot be known apart. Cf. 2 Th 23 
éy ayiacue mvetuatos Kal micrer ddnGelas, Where ‘in 
consecration wrought by God’s Spirit, and belief 
of the truth,’ is to be interpreted in the same way. 
Without going into details, it is pertinent to 
point out the connexions between this Pauline 
conception of the Spirit and what we find in the 
life of Jesus. (a) To begin with, the Spirit is for 
St. Paul specifically Christian. It is not the power 
or the life of God simpliciter, but the power or the 
life of God as God has been manifested in Christ, 
and especially in His resurrection and exaltation. 
He calls it expressly the Spirit of Christ (Ro 8°) ; 
it is an epistle of Christ that is written on men’s 
hearts by the Spirit of the living God (2 Co 3%) ; he 
even goes so far as to say, the Lord is the Spirit 
(37), and he who is joined to the Lord is one spirit 
(1 Co 67). The presence of the Spirit is, it may 
be said, the spiritual presence of the Lord; it is 
not an indefinite power of God, but the last Adam 
who has become life-giving spirit (15*). When a 
criterion of ‘spiritual’ utterances is sought, it is 
found in Jesus (12%): to say Jesus is anathema proves 
that it is not God’s Spirit in which one speaks ; 
but only in the Holy Spirit can one say ‘Jesus is 
Lord.’ To confess the exaltation, not of an un- 
known person, but of Jesus, and to live in the 
acknowledgment of Jesus at the right hand of the 
Father, is to be a genuine Christian. Passages 
like these prove that if there was any danger in 
the Pauline churches of an ecstatic ‘enthusiasm 
doing less than justice to the historical character 
of Christianity, it was a danger to which St. Paul 
was alive from the first, and which he did his best 
to obviate. That St. Paul and the members of his 
churches had such an acquaintance with the his- 
torical tradition of Jesus as gave definite meaning 
to His name, the writer has no doubt. —(b) A 
further point in St. Paul’s conception of the Spirit, 
which connects it essentially with Jesus, ig seen in 
this: it is a spirit of adoption or sonship, breaking 
out in the loud and joyful ery, ‘Abba, Father.’ 
All who are led by it are sons of God. Because 
they are sons, God has sent forth the Spirit of His 
Son into their hearts (Ro 84", Gal 4°). It is nota 
spirit of dovdela or deXia (2 Ti 17), but.of trust and 
joy. (c) Especially as a spirit of sonship is it a 
spirit of freedom: 6 dé ktpios 7d mvetua of dé 7d 
mvedua Kuplov, édevbepia (2 Co 317). “EXed@epos, édeu- 
Geoia, and €devBepodv are great Pauline words in 
this connexion. What they suggest is the emanci- 
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pation of the Christian life from everything statu- 
tory, whatever its origin. The Christian is not 
und er law, but under grace; no statute contri- 
butes in the least degree to make him what he is, 
or to give him the experiences which he has; it is 
as he stands in the presence of the crucified and 
risen Christ, and abandons himself in faith to the 
Divine love there revealed, that the Divine power 
descends into his heart which annuls all the 
statutes and conventions he has ever known, and 
is itself everything to him henceforth. It is under 
the inspiration of this power, and of this power 
alone, that he new lives and acts; not conformity 
to any external standard, however high, but moral 
originality like that of Jesus, because inspired by 
the conscicusness of Jesus and of all he owes to 
Him, is what is required of him at every step. 
That such a conception is not without moral 

erils, and that it is capable of being abused, St. 

aul was well aware (Gal 518, Ro 614); but it is in 
one respect the fundamental truth of his gospel, 
and he would never compromise upon it. That it 
has its basis in the teaching of Jesus—as its su- 
preme illustration in the whole life of Jesus—we 
may see from the Sermon on the Mount, or from 
Mt 17***7, Jn 8*!-%6._(d) Again, the Pauline idea 
of the earnest of the Spirit (dppaBdév 2 Co 1” 55, 
Eph 14), or of the first-fruits of the Spirit (drapy7, 
Ro 8%), according to which the Spirit is a guaran- 
tee of eternal life, is continuous with the teaching 
of Jesus. The Spirit is such a guarantee because 
it is a quickening spirit, ‘the Spirit of him that 
raised Jesus from the dead’ (8!) ; it brings to men 
the life of God, the same life that was manifested 
in Jesus, and that made it impossible that He 
should be holden of death (Ac 2%). The argu- 


ment, or rather the assumption of the Apostle, in 
all these passages is the same as that of Jesus in 


His answer to the Sadducees. When God has 
pledged His friendship to men as He did to the 
patriarchs in ancient days, or as He does to Chris- 
tians now in making them, through the Spirit, par- 
takers of His own life, He has entered into a 
relation to them to which death can make no 
difference. His love outwardly, His Spirit in- 
wardly, both mean immortality. They both say 
of God’s flock: ‘They shall never perish; none 
can pluck them out of the Father’s hand’ (Jn 10%). 
The only difference is that when immortality is 
deduced from the possession of the Spirit (that is, 
the life of God), it is referred, so to speak, to a natu- 
ral or supernatural law, and we see it as part of a 
constitution of things; whereas when it is deduced 
from the friendship of God, we see it purely as a 
gift of His grace.—(e) Formally, there is one great 
contrast which brings out the meaning of spirit in 
St. Paul, but which cannot be directly connected 
with Jesus, the contrast of spirit and flesh. This 
pervades the Apostle’s writings, and is conspicu- 
ous in such passages as Ro 8, Gal 5. The flesh 
represents for him sin in its virulent and consti- 
tutional character ; the Spirit is the Divine power 
given to the believer in Jesus, which enables him 
to do what the Law could not do—to vanquish or 
put to death the flesh. Yet when St. Paul learned 
the lesson that only the Spirit could overcome the 
flesh, he merely learned what Jesus taught the rich 
ruler—‘ There is none good but one, that is God’ 
(Mk 10')—with its necessary inference, that for 
any goodness we can ever attain we must be abso- 
lutely dependent on God. St. Paul’s gospel means 
not only that we must be so dependent, but that 
by God’s mercy such dependence is made possible 
for us: God puts His Holy Spirit in those who 
believe in Jesus, with their sanctification expressly 
in view (1 Th 4%"). There is, of course, a reference 
here to the OT conception of the Spirit in Ezk 
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The passages in which the Spirit is regarded by St. Paul 
as a source of knowiedge or revelation are among the niost 
difficult in his writings, and have nothing analogous to them in 
the Synoptic words of Jesus. Besides 1 Co 128 (where the 
“word of wisdom’ and the ‘ word of knowledge’ are mediated 
through the Spirit) and 1426 (where it explains dex, &roxé- 
Avis, etc.), there are the longer passages in 1 Co 2 and Eph 
limit. In both these passages a wisdom is spoken of which is 
imparted by the Spirit to believers (though #uiv in 1Co 210 may 
refer only to the Apostles or other inspired teachers). The 
Spirit can impart this wisdom because it searches all things, 
even the depths of God. The contents of the wisdom in ques- 
tion are in both cases, apparently, eschatological. It is wisdom 
which God has foreordained ‘for our glory’ (not in honour of 
us, but with that glory in view which we are to share with the 
Lord of glory). 1 Co 27, It speaks of the things ‘which eve has 
not seen nor ear heard . . . all that God has prepared for those 
who love him’ (29), or, in the words of Eph 115, of ‘the hope 
attached to God’s calling, of the riches of the glory of his 
inheritance in the saints.’ Only the man who has the Spirit 
himself, who has had the eyes of his heart illumined, can 
receive, teach, or appreciate this wisdom. If we should say 
that we have a notable specimen of it in 1Co 15, then its 
Christian character is thoroughly safeguarded: it speaks not 
merely of the things that are freely given to us by God (28), 
but of the things that are freely given to us by God in Christ. 
It is in Him that all shall be made alive, and put on the body 
of glory (1 Co 1522, Ph 321). It is Christ in us who is the hope 
of the glory contemplated for us in God’s wisdom (Col 127, 1 Co 
27). The power with which God wrought in Christ when He 
raised Him trom the dead and set Him at His right hand in the 
heavenly places (Eph 11f), is the same as ‘the power which 
worketh in us’ through the Spirit (32°), and it works in us to 
the same glorious issue. It is perhaps impossible for us to 
appreciate as revelation all the forms in which St. Paul’s 
thuught and imagination clothed themselves as he laid hold of 
the hope of glory and immortality in Christ ; but, judging from 
the combination of these passages, this seems to have been the 
substance of his Spirit-taught wisdom. On its agreement in 
substance with the mind of Christ see under (d) above. The 
truth of passages like 1 Co 214-16 is generalized in such Johannine 
words of Jesus as ‘ My sheep hear my voice . . . you do not be- 
lieve because you are not of my sheep... every one that is 
of the truth heareth my voice’ (Jn 1027.26 188’). This again 
unites with Jesus the Pauline conception of the Spirit. 


13. The NT books which were written under 
Pauline influence scarcely call for independent 
consideration. Hebrews has one reference (24) and 
perhaps a second (64) to the ‘ gifts’ of the Spirit, 
the first alluding to them as God’s testimony to 
Christ ; elsewhere it refers to the Spirit only as 
the speaker in the OT (37 9°10"). In 1 P 1* the 
striking expression év ayacu@ mveduaros, standing 
as it does between the ‘foreknowledge of God 
the Father’ and ‘obedience and sprinkling of the 
blood of Jesus Christ,’ is, no doubt, to be rendered, 
as in 2 Th 2!%, ‘in a consecration wrought by the 
Spirit’; it is in this that God’s eternal purpose of 
redemption is realized. Probably in both places 
(1 P 1, 2 Th 28) there is an allusion to baptism. 
In 1 Pt 1” the idea that the Spirit in the OT (?) 
prophets was Christ’s Spirit must be connected 
with the belief in the pre-existence of Christ ; in 
12 the Holy Spirit sent from heaven is the power 
which attends the Christian evangelist and makes 
his words effective. This idea, of course, pervades 
the NT, and goes back to such words of Jesus as 
Mk 13%, Lk 24#&, ‘The Spirit of glory and of 
God’ in | P 4"4 recalls St. Paul’s conception of the 
Spirit as the earnest of immortality; it is the 
spirit of the glory to be revealed because it opens 
men’s eyes to the reality of it (1 Co 2, Eph 1%"), 
and ensures their entrance into it (2 Co 5°). In 
2 Ti 14 it is the indwelling Holy Spirit which 
enables one to guard the Christian deposit —a 
Christian inference from 1 Co 2”, Jn 18%. In Tit 
3° the thought of 1 P 1°, 2 Th 2 is more articu- 
lately expressed : side by side with ‘the laver of 
regeneration’ we have ‘renewal wrought by the 
Holy Spirit.’ There is nothing more here than a 
fulfilment of the Baptist’s words—‘ He shall baptize 
you with holy spirit’ (Mk 1°). F 

44. The Johannine books cover all the literary 
forms known to the NT,—Gospel, Epistle, Apoca- 
lypse,—and the Spirit is prominent in all. To 
understand them it is necessary to remember that 
all the experience of the Pauline churches lies 
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behind them, and that the circumstances in which 
they originated have exercised a decided influence 
on their presentation of the facts and ideas with 
which they deal. | : 

(a) To begin with the Apocalypse, the writer 
speaks four times of being, or being carried off, 
& mvéyare (1° 4? 178 21”), an expression which, 
whether it is literary artifice or a description of 
remembered experience, suggests the condition of 

rophetic ecstasy in which he saw his visions. 
f St. Paul had spoken of the Spirit in that con- 
nexion, we should have referred for interpretation 
to 2 Co 12, The seven spirits before God’s 
throne, whatever their connexion in the history 
of religion with the seven Amshaspands of Persia, 
are not numerically seven. In the Apocalypse 
they are treated as a unity; they are the Spirit of 
God in the completeness of its powers (14 3? 45°55)); 
and when Christ is spoken of as having the seven 
spirits of God, the meaning is the same as when 
we read in the Gospel (3*4) that God does not give 
the Spirit by measure to Him. This close con- 
nexion of Jesus with the Spirit (He first receives 
and then bestows it) is strikingly brought out in 
the Epistles to the Seven Churches. In all of them 
it is the Risen Christ who speaks; but at the end 
of each we read: ‘He that hath an ear, let him 
hear what the Spirit saith to the Churches’ (2% 1 
17. 29 36. 13.22) Tn St. Paul’s phrase, here too ‘the 
Lord is the Spirit.’ It is no other than Christ 
who speaks through the inspired prophet. And al- 
though év rvevuarc probably means ‘in an ecstasy,’ 
it must be noted that there is nothing inarticulate 
or unbalanced about these searching letters. eh 
are terrible in their calm as in their passion. Cf. 
the utterance of the Spirit in 14%. In 11" and 13” 
we are really on OT ground, and the Spirit is not 
specifically Christian, but, as in OT passim, the 
principle of life. But the most striking utterance 
on the Spirit is 19! 4 yap uaprupia “Incod éorw 7d 
mvedua THs mpopyrelas. This means that the Spirit, 
which, as we have already seen, is posscssed by 
Jesus and bestowed by Him, has also Him as its 
object. 
—what it does is to bear a testimony to Him. All 
the prophets, who are prophets simply through 
having the Spirit, are witnesses to Jesus. This 
agrees not only with the Gospel (157° 164), but with 
such other words of Jesus as Ac 1°. 

(6) Proceeding to the Gospel of John, we find, as 
in the Synoptics, that the Spirit is first mentioned 
in connexion with the baptism of Jesus. ‘I have 
seen, says the Baptist, ‘the Spirit descending as 
a dove out of heaven, and it abode upon him. 
And I did not know him, but he who sent me to 
baptize in water, the same said unto me, On whom- 
soever thou seest the Spirit descending and abiding 
on him, the same is he who baptizeth in holy 
spirit. And I have seen and borne witness that 
this is the Son of God’ (1%), What strikes us 
here is the assumption that every reader will know 
what is meant by ‘the Spirit’ or by ‘holy spirit.’ 
The Gospel is meant for Christians to whom the 
Spirit is an experience, an experience which they 
owe to Jesus (for it is He who baptizes with holy 
spirit); an experience, however, which Jesus in 
His ‘on had had (He had been baptized with holy 
spirit). 


It is often said that this idea of the descent of the Spirit on 
Jesus is only a piece of the Christian tradition, too firmly 
established for the Evangelist to be able to discard it, but really 
inconsistent with the conception of Christ in the Prologue. The 
Word Incarnate (it is argued) cannot need to be baptized with 
the Holy Spirit. To say so is to assume that we know what is 
meant by the ‘Word incarnate’ without looking at the story of 
Jesus. The assumption cannot be justified. A great spiritual 
experience, according to all the Gospels, is connected with the 
baptism of Jesus 3, according to all the Gospels, also, it is the 
experience of receiving the Holy Spirit. If the Evangelist sets 
this down without embarrassment side by side with his pro- 


In all the prophets—in all inspired men’ 


logue, the presumption is that he felt no inconsistency between 
sien, and tela there is none. His idea may rather be that it is 


ureless gift of the Spirit in virtue of which Jesus is the 
woul ee It He nan not had this experience at His 
baptism, and all that flowed from it, He would not have been 
(or been recognizable as) the Son of God (Jn 183), as God mani- 
fest in the flesh, Immanuel. 


Possibly part of the Evangelist’s interest in the 
baptism of Jesus lay in this, that in it the symbol 
and the thing signified coincided. Ordinarily, in 
the Baptist’s preaching, water and the Spirit are 
contrasted : here the one accompanies the other. 
This is the type of the Christian baptism with 
which the author and his readers are familiar. In 
it water and the Spirit normally coincide. This 
may seem a not very real idea to us; but we have 
to consider that even within the first century 
Christianity was assuming some of the features of 
a sacramental system, that much in the mental 
sympathies of the early centuries found this con- 
genial, and that it might seem not uniunportant 
to find at the very beginning of its history its 
fundamental rite undergone by the Founder, and 
proved to be not only a form, but a power. 

The turning of the water into wine is no doubt 
a symbol of the whole work of Jesus,—the raising 
of religion to a higher power, or, more specifically, 
the elevation of water-baptism into baptism with 
holy spirit. The Spirit, however, is not 1en- 
tioned in this connexion, and we get into closer 
quarters with the subject in ch. 3. There the 
decisive word is v.> ‘Except a man be born €& 
tdaros kal wvevmaros, he cannot enter into the king- 
dom of God.’ It is not the mind of Jesus with 
which we are immediately dealing, but the mind 
of Jesus as interpreted in the mind of the Evan- 
gelist and in the circumstances of his time. 
Granting this, it seems to the present writer quite 
impossible to question either a reference to Bap- 


tism here or one to the Supper in ch. 6. Nor is 
the meaning of the reference doubtful. As in the 


baptism of Jesus, so in Christian baptism, water 
and spirit are not thought of as in contrast, but as 
in conjunction. No question is raised as to the 
conditions under which baptism was administered 
—conditions of penitence and of faith in Christ on 
the part of the baptized. These are assumed as 
familiar to everyone. But under these conditions 
the new birth is connected unequivocally with the 
Spirit and with the rite in the administration of 
which the Spirit is normally present. One of the 
great words and ideas of the Gospel is ‘life.’ 
Sometimes it is spoken of simply as the gift of 
God. The Father has given to the Son to have 
life in Himself, and the Son gives life to whom 
He will (5%). Here, however, the life is con- 
ceived on the analogy of natural life, and the 
entrance into it is by a birth which depends on 
the act of God through His Spirit. The life with 
which we are here concerned is nothing less than 
the eternal life of God Himself (1 Jn 12), and only 
God can beget it in the soul. To be born of God 
and born of the Spirit are the same thing (1 Jn 
2°9 39.518), When Jesus says, ‘That which is born 
of the flesh is flesh, and that which is born of the 
Spirit is spirit’ (Jn 3°), He means that it is not any- 
thing we owe to our fathers and mothers, but only 
something we owe to God, which quickens the life 
of God in us. Put with this generality, it might 
seem as though the Spirit here had no connexion, 
or no particular connexion, with Christ; it is 
almost as though we were at the OT stage, at 
which the Spirit is merely a synonym for God 
acting. But to say this is to forget the connexion 
here asserted of the Spirit and the Christian sacra- 
ment of baptism. It is through baptism in the 
name of Jesus that the Spirit is received ; and just 
as the rvedua fworoodv of St. Paul is the Spirit of 
the Risen Saviour, so here, in the sense of the 
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Evangelist, it is the same Spirit, acting in and 
through the ordinance of the Risen Saviour, that 
is the source of all Divine life. As the conversa- 
tion goes on, too, while the water, as merely sym- 
bolical, drops out (it only appears in y.°), and the 
Spirit remains by itself (v.8), attention is directed 
to the Son of Man, lifted up as Moses lifted up 
the serpent in the wilderness, that whosoever 
believes may in Him have eternal life. Here we 
have the ideas introduced which define the Spirit 
—the experiences through which the experience of 
the Spirit comes to us with life-giving power. The 
new birth is mysterious, indeed, in all its aspects ; 
it is like the wind which blows where it will. We 
cannot tell how it originates or in what it will 
end. But itis not blankly mysterious, and there 
is nothing magical in its connexion with the sacra- 
ment. It comes into experience along with other 
things which form part of the same system of 
reality with it,—the sin-bearing death of Christ, 
the proclamation of that death, and believing 
surrender to it. All this is concentrated an 
symbolized in baptism ; and it is because of this 
that baptism and being born of the Spirit are 
represented as coincident. Baptism is a kind of 
focal point in which all the quickening powers of 
God in Christ crucified tell upon the soul under 
the conditions of penitence and faith which make 
them effective. The life that comes to us in this 
experience is the life of the Spirit, the Divine 
life; but quite definitely also it is a life which 
we owe to the death of Christ. (To apply this con- 
ception of baptismal regeneration to the case of 
infants is to desert the ground of experience, on 
which the Apostle speaks throughout, for what is 
to us an unconditioned void. Im this adventure 
the NT gives us no assistance whatever). ; 

At the close of ch. 3 we revert, apparently in 
words of the Baptist, really in words of the Evan- 
gelist, to the idea of the Spirit as bestowed on 
Jesus by God. He whom God sent speaks the 
words of God ; He does this, and can do it, because 
God gives not the Spirit by measure to Him (3%). 
Here the idea is like that in 1 Co 2": ‘As no man 
knows the things of a man save the spirit of a 
man which is in ‘him, even so the things of God no 
man knows, but the Spirit of God.’ It is in virtue 
of having this Spirit, not partially but completely, 
that Jesus speaks the words of God ; in distinction 
from those who had only partial and transient 
illumination, He has received the Spirit in its ful- 
ness and is the Word incarnate. To have the 
Spirit in this sense and measure, to be the Word 
made flesh, and to have all things put into His 
hand by the Father (3%4* 5”), are one and the same 
thing. roa 

The absence of any allusion to the Spirit in ch. 4 
(where Jesus offers the ‘living water’) and in ch. 5 
(where we are told that the Son gives life to whom 
He will: with (wore, v.4, cf. St. Paul’s rveipa 
tworaotv, 1 Co 15%, and Jn 6%) is very remarkable ; 
but it has an exact parallel in the complete absence 
of the Spirit from Ro 6. When we come to ch. 6 
it is different. The reference here to the Supper 
is as unmistakable as that to Baptism in ch. 3. 
The discourse starts from the bread of life, but the 
reneral idea of feeding on Christ or living on Him 
Ey faith, is specified as it proceeds, in agreement 
with the ritual of the Supper, into eating His flesh 
and drinking His blood. In the most intense and 
yehement expressions of this kind, indeed, there is 
never anything more than in v.%7 (‘He that believeth 
hath eternal life’) or in v.” (‘He that eateth me 
shall live by me’). It is not only conceivable, but 
highly probable, especially in view of a passage 
like 1 Co 10, that when this chapter was written 
materialistic and superstitious ideas about the 
sacrament of the Supper were already current in 
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the Church, and that the Evangelist has the ex- 
press design of correcting them. He has no hesita- 
tion in using the boldest liturgical language : he 
speaks of eating the flesh and drinking the blood 
ot the Son of Man in a tone which seems almost 
intended to challenge, if not to def , intelligence ; 
he recognizes by doing so that only language of 
poetic intensity like this, to which it is absurd to 
say that a symbol is only a symbol, is appropriate 
in worship ; yet just as in ch. 3 water is mentioned 
only once, and the Spirit afterwards spoken of inde- 
pendently, so here any risk of religious materialism 
1s swept away in the words, ‘It is the spirit which 
gives life. . . the words that I have spoken to you 
are spirit and are life’ (v.*), There is no deprecia- 
tion of the sacrament here any more than in ch. 3, 
and no exaltation of the words of Jesus as opposed 
to it; but there is a safeguard against the super- 
stitious abuse of it. It is nothing material, no res 
sacramenti, on which the believer depends for 
eternal life. No doubt Christ, the Christ who 
speaks of His flesh as true food and His blood as 
true drink (y.), is, in all the truth of His humanity 
and His Passion, the meat and drink of the soul, 
and the believer realizes this in the sacrament ; 
but it is not through the material elements that 
Christ sustains spiritual life ; if His words are read 
in this sense, their character is misconceived ; they 
are taken out of the region of spirit and life to 
which they belong, and in which alone Christ 
vivifies men. 

One of the most characteristic passages on the 
Spirit is 7°. On the last day of the Feast of 
Tabernacles, Jesus stands in the Temple and cries, 
‘If any man thirst, let him come unto me and 
drink.’ The words are on a level with those in ch. 
4, in which He promises the living water to the 
woman at the well. But here Jesus goes further. 
‘He that believeth in me,’ He adds, ‘as said the 
Scripture, Out of his belly shall flow rivers of 
living water.’ Without discussing the reference 
to ‘Scripture,’ what does this mean? The Evan- 
gelist himself interprets the words: ‘This he said 
of the Spirit which those who believed on him were 
to receive, for as yet there was no Spirit (ovrw yap 
fw mvedua), for Jesus was not yet glorified.’ This 
is clearly written from the standpoint of experi- 
ence and fulfilment. After Jesus was glorified 
through death and resurrection, those who be- 
lieved had experience of His power such as a 
had never had before. They had owed Him muc 
while they were with Him on earth ; He had ina 
sense satisfied their own spiritual needs (6*f-) ; He 
had given them the bread of life to eat and the 
living water to drink. But now Hedid more. He 
came to them in a power which enabled them to 
be witnesses to Him; others obtained the Spirit 
through them ; the living water which He had 
given them overflowed from them as from an in- 
exhaustible spring. Whether this is what Jesus 
meant or not, it is true; it-answers to the facts of 
the case as the whole of the NT reveals them. 
Pentecost was inconceivable to the Evangelist ex- 
cept as the sequel to the Passion and Exaltation of 
Jesus ; the possession of the pie which is the 
characteristic of the new era is determined in point 
of fact by these antecedents. We have seen the 
same connexion of ideas already in the chapters on 
the sacraments: the Passion of Christ is as un- 
mistakably present in 3! and 6°? as in eo 
seems very gratuitous, then, to argue with Wendt 
that the Evangelist has mistaken Jesus, and that 
our Lord means no more here than in ch. 4. 

The Johannine conception of the Spirit comes 
out most fully in chs. 14-16. The vie may be 
said to be the main subject in the discourses in 
which Jesus prepares the disciples for His de- 
parture. All the difficulties connected with the 
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words of Jesus in the Fourth Gospel have to be 
allowed for here; to draw the line between what 
was literally said by Jesus at the moment and 
what is due to the commentary of experience inter- 
preting His remembered words, might have seemed 
to the Evangelist himself not only unreal but un- 
spiritual. The following points may be noted. 

(1) The first hint of the future suggests the sur- 
passing greatness of the experiences which the 
Spirit was to bring. ‘He that believeth:on me, 
the works that I do shall he do also; and greater 
works than these shall he do; because I go to the 
Father. And whatsoever ye shall ask in my 
name, that will I do, that the Father may be 
glorified in the Son’ (14%). The Spirit is not yet 
named, but we can see that it is in the writer's 
mind. The overwhelming experiences of the Apos- 
tolic age, the great movement then inaugurated, 
the new sense of the power of prayer as it takes hold 
of the name of Jesus, cast betorehand the shadow 
of their coming in these amazing words. This is 
a promise of the Spirit, though the name is not 
mentioned ; and indeed nothing short of their ful- 
filment in the Apostolic age could have enabled 
the writer to recall such words, or to believe them, 
or to have any idea of what they might mean. 

(2) Immediately after, the language becomes 
more precise, and the Spirit is expressly men- 
tioned 14% <Tf you love me, you will keep my 
commandments. And I will ask the Father, and 
he shall give you another Comforter, that he may 
be with you for ever; even the Spirit of truth; 
which the world cannot receive, because it does not 
see or know it (av7ré). You know it; for it dwells 
with you, and shall be in you. I will not leave you 
desolate: I come unto you.’ What strikes us first 
here is the new name given to the Spirit, ddov 
mapdkdnrov. It is indeed only the name which is 
new : in idea it answers slosele to the only eee 


of the Spirit which we find in the Synoptic Gospels. 


These older writers (apart from Lk 11%, which is | 


no real exception) only speak of the Spirit as a 
future possession of the disciples in Mk 13", Lk 
12”, Mt 10% The situation contemplated is that 
in which the disciples are brought before judges 
and kings to bear testimony to their Master. That 
is the hour in which they need an advecatus, a 
counsel, a apdxAnros ; and Jesus promises that they 
will have one in the Spirit. The expression 
‘another advocate’ implies that the disciples have 
already had experience of one, namely, of Jesus 
Himself. As long as He was with them their 
strength was reinforced from Him; and when He 
goes, then, in response to His intercession, His 
place is taken by the Spirit. There is another 
power with them now which does for them what 
Jesus did before. Yet is it really another? In1Jn 
2' it is Jesus who is the mapd«Anros, even after 
Pentecost; and even here (Jn 1418) He says, ‘7 come 
unto you.’ The presence of the Spirit is Jesus’ 
own presence in spirit ; we are reminded again of 
2 Co 3” and of Mt 28”. In the spirit Jesus will be 
with His own for ever, will dwell by them and be 
in them. What is meant at this point by calling 
the Spirit the Spirit of truth (Jn 142”) is not quite 
clear, but some contrast is implied between it and 
the world (cf. 1 Co 22). The world, as Plato might 
have said, is the great sophist; it is a realm of 
deceits and illusions, by which the mind of the 
disciple, were he left to himself, might easily be 
put at fault ; but in the Spirit the disciple has a 
safeguard against its subtleties and sophistications ; 
he is kept in the truth which sanctifies because it 
is one with God, truth as truth is in Jesus (1717, 
Eph 4”), There is no definition here of the rela- 
tion of the Spirit to Jesus or to the Father, though 
it might be said that the Spirit is the alter eqo of 
Jesus. Only, it is the Son who asks the Father 
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and the Father who gives the Spirit ; the three are 
one as they confront the disciples, co-operating for 
their salvation. In this Gospel, as everywhere in 
the NT, the Spirit belongs to the same region as 
the Father and the Son; it is included in what a 
Christian means when he speaks of ‘God.’ This is 
the Catholic doctrine of the Trinity; no man 
means all that a Christian means by ‘God’ unless 
he puts into ‘God’ all that is meant by the separate 
terms ‘ Father,’ ‘Son,’ and ‘Spirit.’ This is a pro- 
position which is securely based on experience, and 
which is implied in NT experience from the day of 
Pentecost onward (see Ac 2%, 1 Co 12*8, Eph 2), 
Jn 14%). More particularly, too, it may be said 
that the Spirit in the Fourth Gospel belongs to 
the Kingdom of Ged and to the religion of revela- 
tion: to the world it is unknown. And within 
the Messianic realm the full experience of it is 
ethically conditioned : ‘If ye love me, ye will keep 
my commandments, and J will ask the Father,’ ete. 

(3) The next reference to the Spirit (14°) is still 
more definite. ‘The Paraclete, the Holy Spirit, 
which the Father shall send in my name, he 
(éxeivos) shall teach you all things, and shall bring 
to your remembrance all things that I said unto 

ou.’ Both the masculine pronoun (éxeivos) and 
the function (‘he shall teach’) represent the Spirit 
as personal, with a definiteness hitherto un- 
noticed. Not that suggestions of this are wanting 
elsewhere (cf. esp. 1 Co 12"), and, of course, it must 
be in the last resort meaningless to speak of the 
spirit of a personal God as itself impersonal ; but 
very often the meaning is covered by the idea of 
an impulse communicated by God, whereas here 
the personalizing is much more definite and con- 
scious. The function of teaching or revealing, 
which, as we have seen above, has but a small 
space and a mainly eschatological reference in St. 
Paul, is far more prominent in St. John, and tar 
more decisively defined by relation to the historical 
Saviour. The Spirit does not teach independently, 
but brings to remembrance all things that Jesus 
said to the Twelve. tourijcec is a word on which 
it is worth while to dwell. The Evangelist gives 
us two illustrations of things which the disciples 
remembered after the Spirit came, and which 
received a new meaning as they rose in the spiritual 
light. When He rose from the dead, they remem- 
bered the word that He spoke about destroying 
the temple and rebuilding it in three days; it had 
ek in their memories, an inert, meaningless, 
and therefore forgotten thing; now it leapt into 
meaning, and they had a vivid recollection of it 
(2). Cf. 12" of the circumstances of the Trium- 
phal Entry. We cannot think of these two illus- 
trations without asking, What is involved in the 
spiritually quickened action of memory in such 
cases? Something is recalled, but it is not only 
recalled, it is for the first time understood ; it is 
remembered because a key to it has been found ; 
it is not only the dream, so to speak, which is 
recalled, but the dream and its interpretation 
together. Where events have deeply interested 
and impressed men, as the words and works of 
Jesus did the disciples, and especially where they 
have initiated great spiritual movements in which 
their significance has become apparent, memory 
cannot be insulated so as to perceive them in a 
purely neutral or ‘objective’ fashion. They are 
remembered in the heart as well as in the brain: 
they are remembered with an ardour which con- 
templates, explores, makes discoveries, worships ; 
and when they are reproduced in the Spirit, it is 
not the unintelligent and misleading truth of an 
amateur photograph with which we are confronted, 
but something like the work of a great painter, 
something which is truer in a manner than the 
most literal recollection would be. It Js not open 
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to question that the Fourth Gospel is, in this sense, 
a ‘spiritual’ Gospel ; it is the decisive proof that 
the words of Jesus in 142% have been fulfilled. On 


the relation of Father, Son, and Spirit, this pas- 
sage only confirms what has been said above under 
2 


(4) In 15% many have sought for’more than it 
contains. Here it is the Son who sends the Spirit 
from the Father, and the Spirit is described as 
that which proceeds from the Father. ‘To pretend 
that we can distinguish between the ‘procession’ 
of the Spirit from the Father and the ‘veneration’ 
of the Son by the Father, is only to invite Gibbon’s 
sneer about ‘the science, or rather the language of 
metaphysics. The really important point here is 
that which has already emerged in Rev 19 (see 
above): éxeivos waprupjce: wept éuot. Christ is the 
Spirit’s subject. The Spirit is the Spirit of truth 
because it bears witness to Him who can say, ‘I 
am the truth’ (14°). -The truth with which it deals 
is that which is incarnate in Christ, the very same 
truth to which the Apostles also are to bear wit- 
ness, because they have been with Him from the 
beginning (15”). 

(5) The climax of our Lord’s teaching in this 
line is reached in 167". Here Jesus announces the 
paradoxical truth that it is expedient for the dis- 
ciples that He should leave them, because the com- 
ing of the Paraclete is dependent on His departure. 
There are natural analogies to this: often there is 
a truer appreciation, even of a person who has 
been intimately known and loved, after death than 
before, a more adequate possession in memory 
than there was in actual intercourse. But more 
is meant here than that the disciples will get a 
better view of Jesus from a distance. It is Jesus 
Himself who is to send them the Paraclete, and He 
can do it, as He has already said (7°), only on the 

ound of His death and exaltation. When He 

oes do it, they have not lost Him, they really 
possess Him in the power in which He lives and 
reigns. The functions of the Spirit are here two- 
fold, according as they have for their object (a) the 
world (vv.*), (8) the Apostles themselves (Vyntee): 
As for (a), it is the Spirit’s function to convict the 
world, to reach its conscience with demonstration, 
in regard to certain subjects. This conviction is 
not wrought in an immediate supernatural way, 
but through the ministry of the Apostles; it is to 
them the Spirit comes, and through their preach- 
ing the world is convicted. It is convicted of sin, 
because men do not believe in Christ. This is 

erhaps the most general statement on sin in 
Beiphire: it consists at bottom in refusing to be- 
lieve in Christ. If men did believe in Him, sin in 
all its kinds would disappear. Conviction of it 
cannot be produced by denunciation, or satire, or 
clever exposures, or by what is miscalled know- 
ledge of human nature; it can be produced only 
by witnessing to Christ in the power of the Spirit. 
The Spirit also produces in the world a conviction 
of conscience with regard to righteousness. This 
is connected with the exaltation of Jesus: ‘I go to 
the Father and ye see me no longer.’ When this 
exaltation is brought home to men’s minds with 
the power of the Spirit (Ac 4%), they realize that 
there is such a thing as righteousness, and that the 
supreme power in the world is on its side. Ina 
sense it might be said that it was easier to believe 
in righteousness when men saw it present in the 
world, incarnate in Jesus Christ the Righteous ; 
but it is a more solemn sense of its reality and 
supremacy that rises in the heart when, through 
the power of the Spirit, we realize that that right- 
eous One is seated at the right hand of the Father. 
The third point in regard to which the Spirit con- 
victs the world is judgment. This may be said to 
combine the other two. Sin and righteousness are 
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at issue with each other, and the Apostolic minis- 
try, in the power of the Spirit, convinces men that 
in Christ a final judgment has been pronounced 
upon the issue. The protagonists in the great 
canse—Christ and the Prince of this world—have 
confronted each other decisively, and the Prince of 
this world has been judged (16", ef. 1281), A mind 
unenlightened or unconvinced by the Spirit might 
easily hold the opposite, and, looking to the life 
and death of Jesus, infer the impotence of the 
good, its condemnation, as futile and ineffective, 
by the nature of things - but even in the Cross of 
Jesus what the Spirit-taught man sees is the con- 
demnation of evil, the sentence which God has 
passed and will finally execute on the Prince of 
this world, the verdict of the supreme tribunal on 
behalf of the good. Sin, righteousness, and judg- 
ment are abstract ideas, and come home to men in 
their reality only when in the power of the Spirit 
they are interpreted in their connexion with Christ. 
In these verses (16°!) the main idea involved in 
the Spirit is that of power: it is what is required 
to make the Apostles’ message effective (cf. Ac 4%, 
1 Th 1’, 1 Co 24, 2 Co 6%). But when we pass to 
(8) vv.125, the main idea is that of illumination. 
The Spirit is conceived as giving the disciples that 
comprehension of Christ which, according to St. 
Paul also (see 2 Co 3), is necessary to make a man 
a fit minister of the new covenant, not of letter but 
of spirit. Both kinds of sufficiency—that of power 
and that of ilumination—are of God, and specific- 
ally of the Spirit. If vv.* state the dependence 
of the Evangelist on the Spirit, vv. state the 
dependence of the theologian on the Spirit. The 
idea underlying the latter passage is that of v.!: 
Jesus is greater than His words. When the time 
comes for Him to leave His disciples, many things 
remain unuttered. ee things are involved in 
His presence in the world, and especially in His 
impending Passion, which He understands, but 
they do not and cannot: are these things to be 
lost for ever? Is the significance of Jesus to be so 
far thrown away? This is not what Jesus contem- 
plates. On the contrary, the Spirit which He 
promises as the Spirit of truth will have this as 
His very task, to initiate them into the whole 
meaning of Jesus. He will lead them, not into all 
truth, but into all the truth—that is, the truth 
which is embodied in Him in all its dimensions. 
The new point which is emphasized here about 
the Spirit is that He shall not speak of Himself 
(a@ éavrod, t.e. of His own motion, self-prompted 
or independently). Many scholars, in reading 
what is told of spiritual gifts in Acts or the 
Pauline Epistles, have felt that the early Church 
ran a real risk. Who could tell whether the 
Spirit, under the impulse of which men uttered 
themselves, did not sometimes speak of itself, and 
say things which may have been in a vague sense 
mvevuaricd, but were not in any true sense Chris- 
tian? We have seen already how St. Paul met 
this danger. Partly (as in 1 Th 5, 1 Co 14) he 
nrovides for the control of ‘spiritual’ utterances 
: the gift of discernment or by the common sense 
of the Christian society. Partly (as in 1 Co 12%) 
he lays down a dogmatic criterion of what is 
genuinely Christian. This latter course is fol- 
lowed also in 1 Jn. (42): the spirit which is really 
of God is that which confesses Jesus Christ as 
come in flesh, in contrast with a more ‘spiritual’ 
kind of spirit which did not allow the heavenly 
Christ to ally Himself permanently, and especially 
by birth re | death, to our humanity. But what 
we haye here in the Gospel is really more search- 
ing, and goes to the root of the matter. The 
Spirit, personally as it is here conceived, is not a 
pure spontaneity ; it is always historically prompted 
and historically controlled. What vindicates any 
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utterance as spiritual is that it is a testimony to 
the historical Saviour. What the Spirit hears—all 
that He hears—He shall speak. It is not easy to 
say how the Spirit is conceived as hearing, but the 
main point is clear: hearing precedes speaking, 
and limits and controls it. In particular, it is said 
of the Spirit, ‘He shall announce to you the things 
that are coming.’ Westcott, interpreting 74 ¢px0- 
peva on the analogy of the Messianic 0 épxduevos, 
and thinking of the needs of the Apostles at the 
stage of transition between the old and the new 
era, finds the main reference in this to be to the 
constitution of the Christian Church: the Spirit 
will enable the Apostles to understand (by antici- 
pating ?) the new age on which they are about to 
enter. Godet is inclined to render the words in a 
more prophetic sense, and regards them as having 
their fulfilment in the Apocalypse. This is too 
precise: perhaps if we said ‘in apocalypses’ (such 
as are suggested by 1 Co 2° 14% °6, Eph 1) it 
would be nearer the mark. It is a special function 
of the Spirit to animate hope by unveiling the 
future (H. Holtzmann, Handcom, ad loc.). But 
whatever the special reference in 7a épxéueva may 
be, the work of the Spirit on this side is summed 
up in the words éxeivos éué Gofdce. In every sense 
st the terms the Spirit’s work is to testify to 
Christ—to what He is, to His words, to what He 
has done and suffered, to what He is to achieve. 
In this His function, if not His being, as the Spirit 
of truth is exhausted. And to say that He uses 
only what is Christ’s is not to narrow the range or 
the means of His action ; for, as the Speaker goes 
on to say, ‘ All that the Father hath is mine.’ All 
that belongs to the truth of God’s Fatherhood is 
revealed in the Son, and all that is revealed in the 
Son is interpreted and vivified by the Spirit. The 
most striking feature of this passage is, after all, 
that with which it opens: ‘I have many things to 
say unto you, but ye cannot bear them now,’ with 
the implicit promise that they should hear the 
Spirit say them when they were able to bear it. 
The Apostolic reading of the truth, as truth is in 
Jesus, is perfectly conscious that it goes beyond 
the ipsissima verba which Jesus spoke on earth ; 
but the Apostles would have felt it strangely un- 
real if they had been asked to cut down their testi- 
mony to Jesus to what Jesus Himself had expressl 
put into words. There were many things whic 
circumstances made it impossible for Him to put 
into words—many things which it was rather for 
them to say about Him than for Him to say about 
Himself; but when they said these things, under 
the guiding and quickening impulse of His Spirit, 
they had no doubt that they were declaring the 
truth of Christ. It was a proof of ‘Christ speak- 
ing in them,’ as St. Panl puts it (2 Co 133), Once 
they had listened to His voice on earth, now they 
heard Him in their hearts interpret all He had 
been, and between the voices they made no dis- 
tinction. A great part of the peculiarity of the 
Fourth Gospel is covered if we say that the word 
of the Risen Saviour, speaking by His Spirit in the 
heart of the Apostle, is presented as though it had 
been actually spoken on earth. And, little as this 
may agree with our ideas of a purely historical 
narrative, it is a precarious operation to set aside 
such a testimony, based on Christian experience 
and abigail by Christ, as though it could be 
merely irrelevant to the Christian religion. 

(c) The Spirit in the First Epistle of John does 
not call for separate treatment. One important 
passage has been already mentioned (42): another 
(5°*) in which the Spirit and the sacraments are 
again mentioned in conjunction is to be interpreted 
on the analogy of ch. 8 and ch. 6 in the Gospel (see 
the present writer’s Death of Christ, joe PAT ini.) 

The NT hardly invites to any discussion of the 
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metaphysics of the Spirit. Of course, it 1s the 
Spirit of God, and Divine. It is part of the one 
Divine causality which—as Father, Son, and Spirit 
—confronts the sinful world, and works in unison 
for its redemption. It belongs unmistakably _to 
the sphere of the Divine, not of the human Yet 
there is something in man which is akin to it, 
and it is through it that God dwells in man, and 
makes him partaker of the Divine nature. As the 
Spirit of God, it cannot be truly thought of as im- 
personal, and yet it is far more frequently spoken 
of in a way which is satisfied by the conception 
of a Divine impulsion to or stimulation of human 
thought, feeling, oraction, than as a distinct per- 
sonality. This is so even in writers who, like St. 
Paul (I Co 12%) and St. John (16*4), distinctly have 
the latter mode of representing the Spirit. Cer- 
tainly the Spirit is not so unmistakably thought of 
as a person as is the Father or the Son. W e never, 
for example, find the Spirit in the salutations of 
the Epistles: ‘Grace to you and peace from God 
the Father and the Lord Jesus Christ’ is never 
supplemented by ‘and from the Holy Spirit.’ 
Neither do we ever find the Spirit united with the 
Father and the Son in prayer, as, ¢.g., in 1 Th 3! 
‘Now our God and Father himself and our Lord 
Jesus Christ direct our way to you.” Even in the 
Apostolic benediction (2 Co 13") it may fairly be 
questioned whether the Spirit is conceived as per- 
sonally as the Lord Jesus Christ and God, As for 
attempts to distinguish within the Trinity the 
relation of the Spirit to the Father from that of 
the Son to the Father as ‘procession’ from ‘genera- 
tion,’ the present writer can only repeat that they 
have no reality which he can apprehend. But the 
NT and Christian experience are at one in teach- 
ing that the Christian conception of God includes 
all that is meant by Father, Son, and Spirit; and 
as the omission of what is meant by any of these 
terms leaves the Christian conception unsatisfied, 
it may fairly be said that the doctrine of the 
Trinity is the fundamental doctrine of our faith. 
The Father, the Son, and the Spirit in their unity 
constitute the God whom we know as the God of 
our salvation. 


LITERATURE.—Gloel, Der heilige Geist in der Heilsverkiindi- 
gung des Paulus, 1888; Gunkel, Die Wirkungen des heiligen 
Geistes2, 1899 ; Irving F. Wood, The Spirit of God in Biblical 
Literature, 1904; Weinel, Die Wirkungen des Geistes u. der 
Geister, 1899; Kahler, Dogmatische Zeitfragen, i. 167 ff. ; 
Schmiedel, art. ‘Spiritual Gifts’ in Eneyc. Bibl. ; the books on 
NT Theology ; also literature mentioned_under ‘ Holy Spirit’ in 
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HOLY THING (76 &yov).—1. Lk 1% AV ‘ There- 
fore also that holy thing which shall be born of 
thee shall be called the Son of God.’ RV prefers 
to render, ‘ Wherefore also that which is to be born 
shall be called holy, the Son of God.’ On the 
expression 76 yevywuevoy cf. Mt 1% 7d. . . yevvnbér, 
and for the use of dys applied to our Lord, see 
artt. HOLY ONE, HOLINESS. 

2. Mt 78 wh dare 7d dyov rots kvol.—rd dy.oy is 
usually taken to refer here to sacrificial meat or 
the provision of the priests. So Lange, Alford, 
and most Comm. ; but Meyer objects to this as 
requiring to be more precisely designated, and 
urges that Christ has in view ‘ the holy’ in general, 
and that what is meant by this is the holy, because 
Divine, evangelic truth by which men are converted. 
The fundamental idea of dys is consecration: 7d 
ayov, that which is consecrated or set apart to 
the service of God ; its general opposite would be 
BéBndos, ‘profane.’ (See Westcott on He 72° and 
literature of HOLY ONE generally). 

_In Christian writings we find ra éyca used for the 
gifts as offered in the offertory or prothesis, i.¢. the 
act of setting forth the oblation, and also for the 
consecrated gifts ; thus in the Liturgy of the Nes- 
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torians we find the direction : ‘ And when the people 
have received the holy thing, the priest,’ ete. (See 
Brightman, Liturgies Eastern and Western, pp. 
122, 301, 379, 398). J. B. Bristow. 
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1. The expressions bearing the sense of ‘home’ are: (1) obxice 
(Mt 8® ; also Jn 142, where we may prefer ‘ home’ to ‘ house,’ the 
rendering of the EY); (2) olxos (Mk 519, Lk 123.56 961 156: also 
Jn 753 EV, in the section concerning the adulteress) ; (3) ra idi« 
(Jn 1927, cf. also 111 and 1632), As for (1) and (2), where we have 
the ordinary term=‘ house’ employed, it is to be noted that a 
house naturally becomes a ‘home’ under the associations of 
family life and affection ; cf. the corresponding use of ny3. (3), 
as a use of idis, illustrates a tendency to abbreviation and 
attenuation of phrasing in such connexions as this. dios, with 
the force of the possessive pronoun (=éavroeu, fevray), appears in 
NT as in the LXX, the OT, Apocrypha, and in such writers as 
Philo and Josephus (Deissmann, Bible Studies, Eng. tr., p. 123 f.). 
Cf., in this particular use, our expression ‘at his father’s,’ and 
the attenuated Fr. phrase chez lui. The Vulg. in Jn 1927 has 
the strict parallel in sua. 


2. The Gospels afford us a few glimpses of domes- 
tic interiors, forming a part of the simple back- 
, Palpann of the life of Jesus. We see the common 

omestic shadows of sickness and death beclouding 
the home of Simon Peter (Mk 1%), of Jairus (Mk 
5**), of the Roman officer (Mt 8° §), of Lazarus and 
his sisters (Jn 11), and of others. Homely joys are 
illustrated in the marriage at Cana (Jn 2), in the 
sojourn of Jesus as a guest in the home at Bethany 
(Lk 10°, Jn 12!-?). Hospitality and entertaining 
are again exemplified in the case of Levi (Lk 5%) 
and of Simon the Pharisee (Lk 7%). The ever- 


fresh interest attendant on the birth of a child as a 
notable incident in home life finds illustration in 
the story of the birth of John the Baptist (Lk 
We have sight, too, of the sumptuous 
domestic establishments of the luxurious rich (Lk 
16: 2°), in contrast with the simple abodes of the 
mass of the people and the condition of the home- 
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less poor. wa ; 
No people ever prized the sanctities and blessings 


of the home more than the Jews. Their wonderful 
legislation bearing on domestic affairs, the senti- 
ments that find expression in Pss 127. 128, and in 
the panegyric of the Good Wife (Pr 31"), the 
importance attaching to the family as the unit of 
national life, all bear witness to this. The whole 
system of feasts and fasts, joyous and solemn, 
including the weekly Sabbaths and the yearly 
commemorations and seasons,—a system imparting 
so much colour and interest to the life of the people 
—also strongly tended to deepen the domestic 
sentiment, the home being to so large an extent 
the theatre for the prescribed rites and observ- 
ances. Apts 
The general conditions of Jewish home life in 
our Lord’s day offered marked points of contrast 
with what largely obtains among Western peoples. 
The greatest simplicity in the matter of meals and 
clothing, and the fewness of other wants, con- 
tributed to an easier condition of life in general. 
Grinding verty was by no means common. 
Every waa had 2 trade, and every father had to 
teach his son a trade; but a man was not obliged 
to toil long hours for a bare living. There was 
considerable leisure, and the Palestinian Jew had 
much time for contemplation, like the Arab of to- 
day. The man was often abroad in public places, 
frequenting discussions in the Temple and else- 
where, and mingling with his fellows. He was 
also charged with certain religious duties and 
observances from which women were exempt. The 
place of the woman, on the other hand, was pre- 
eminently in the home. (Note that one of the 
things desiderated for women in Tit 2° is that they 
should be oixovpyot). In this respect the Jews 
shared the sentiment of other Oriental peoples ; 
but the lot of the Jewish woman was much superior 
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to that of non-Jewish women in the East, and her 
ake in the home was better than that of the 

oman matron of that period. A serious menace 
to the home, however, existed in the conditions 
obtaining as regards divorce. We know how 
Jesus dealt with this great abuse of easy divorce 
(Mk 10??=Mt 19%"), Some of the Ternle Rabbis 
also (as Shammai) set themselves against the 
laxity that had grown up. On the whole, it is 
probable that general practice was much better 
than current precepts. A Talmudic saying is 
significant—‘ The altar itself weeps over the man 
who puts away his wife’ (Gittin 106, Sanhed. 22a). 

The home as a factor in education was of the 
greatest importance. In our Lord’s time there was 
probably in addition only a school at the synagogue, 
taught by the hazzan. A religious atmosphere 
surrounded the Jewish child from the first, and the 
mother was the earliest teacher. As soon as the 
child could speak, his mother taught him a verse of 
the Torah (on the unity of God ; and on the election 
of Israel). See art. CHILDHOOD. ; 

3. All interest in this subject, so far as the 
Gospels are concerned, is focussed in the home at 
Nazareth, where Jesus spent nearly the whole of 
His life. Actual information as to the life in that 
home is of the scantiest; but there can be no 
question that the hest traditions of the Jewish 
home at its best were all exemplified there. There 
could never have been a better mother-teacher than 
Mary. The round of religious observances and 
duties would not fail of scrupulous performance. 
The conditions of the home itself were no doubt of 
the simplest and lowliest kind ; but an abundance 
of human affection was an ample compensation. 
There was nothing to cripple or blight in any way 
the wonderful young life that was there unfolding. 
There is room also for interesting reflexion as to 
the history and experience of that family circle at 
Nazareth during all the years that Jesus’ was a 
member of it. The great crises of all domestic 
life—births, marriages, deaths—must surely, some 
or all of them, have marked the history of the 
home of Jesus during those years. As we think 
of Joseph, who, as it is commonly agreed, appears 
to have died at an early period, and of our Lord’s 
‘brothers’ and ‘sisters’ (Mk 3*! 6%), there is every 
reason to conclude that within the circle of the 
home Jesus had the experience of human bereave- 
ment and sorrow, and also of rejoicing, as His very 
own. 

4. From the day of His leaving Nazareth for the 
Jordan, Jesus ceased to have any settled home. 
‘The Son of Man,’ He once said, ‘hath not where 
to lay his head’ (Mt 8° || Lk 9°). It is true that 
this saying is not to be taken too literally (see 
Bruce, With Open Face, ch, ix.), for Jesus would be 
welcome in the houses of many friends, as He was 
notably in the home at Bethany. Still, during 
His public ministry He surrendered all the quiet 
joys of the old home life at Nazareth, and often in 
the course of His constant journeys must have had 
to endure the hardships and privations of a wan- 
derer. When He called His first disciples to follow 
Him (Mt 418" || Mk 116%, Lk 57%), He was sum- 
moning them to a life of homelessness resembling 
His own. He made readiness to leave home, with 
all its possessions and endearments, a test of fitness 
to be His true disciple (Lk 9° || Mt 8%, cf. Mt 
1921). And though He sent one home who wished 
to follow Him (Mk 5” || Lk 8%), He taught that, in 
principle at least, His disciples should be willing to 
forsake not only house and lands, but parents and 
brethren and sisters, and even wife and children, 
for the Kingdom of (od’s sake (Lk 18" || Mt 19, 
Mk 10), See, further, art. FAMILY. 

LITERATURE.—See the works cited at end of art. Cu1LDHOOD, 
and add BE. Stapfer, Palestine in the Time of Jesus Christ, Eng. 
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tr., chs. vii. and viii.; Stalker, Dmagy Christi, ch. ii.; Dale, 
Laws of Christ, ch. xi. 
J. S. CLEMENS. 

HONESTY (the subst. does not occur in the 
Gospels ; the adj. ‘honest’ is found in both AV 
and RV of Lk 8 as a rendering of kxadjs= Lat. 
honestus, ‘noble,’ ‘excellent.’ See Hastings’ DB 
s.vv.).—This virtue does not take the prominent 
place in the teaching of Jesus Christ that it 
assumes in most systems of ethics. Our Lord 
never discusses or enjoins it. The reasons for His 
seeming neglect of the subject may be (1) that 
there was no dispute about it in His day, the Sixth 
commandment being taken for granted as univers- 
ally binding, (2) that He went beneath the precept 
to the principles underlying it when (o) He dis- 
couraged covetousness (Mk 7”, Lk 1215), and (6) He 
bade His disciples do to others as they would that 
others should do to them (Mt 7!2=Lk 6%), and (3) 
that He treated considerations of property as of 
secondary importance, so that when it was a question 
of suffering from dishonesty—not committing it, He 
advised submission (Mt 5%); and when the question 
of the division of an inheritance was submitted to 
Him, He dismissed it as not within His province, 
and that with a tone of contempt, as though such 
a matter had not the importance people usually 
attached to it (Lk 12!f). In life we see that 
dishonesty generally indicates a radical rottenness 
of character. It cannot be dealt with on pruden- 
tial lines such as are indicated by the proverb, 
‘Honesty is the best policy.’ By creating the 
Christian character, Jesus cuts out the roots of 
dishonesty in deceit, treachery, and greed; and 
implants those principles of truth and honour of 
which honesty is one of the natural fruits. The 
word rendered ‘honest’ in Lk 8% (xady) really 
means ‘fair,’ ‘sound,’ ‘excellent.’ In the Synop- 
ties, when Jesus speaks of a thief (xAérr7s), it is not 
to denounce his wickedness, but in one place (Mt 
61-20, cf. Lk 12%) to warn His disciples against 
making treasures of earthly things which thieves 
may steal or moths corrupt ; and in another place 
(Mt 24%, cf. Lk 12%) to compare the suddenness 
and unexpectedness of His advent with the way in 
which a thief breaks into a house at night. In Jn 
10%". the false leaders of the people are compared 
to ‘thieves and robbers’ who ravage the flock, in 
contrast to the Good Shepherd who tends it. In 
the peal of the Good Samaritan the subject of 
neighbourly kindness had fallen among robbers 
(Lk 10°), whose excessive cruelty is described ; but 
the pont of the parable is not in their conduct, 
which is referred to only in order to show the 
depth of misery in which their victim was found. 
Jesus also refers to robbers, i.e. brigands (Anoraé), 
when He denounces the Jews for making God’s 
house ‘a den of robbers’ (Mk 117 RV; ef. Mt 
2138, Lk 19%), quoting Jer 74, Here it is not 
common dishonesty that rouses our Lord’s anger 
so much as the desecration of the house of 
God. 

When the Jewish authorities came with an 
armed troop to take Jesus, He expostulated with 
them, asking if they had come out against a robber 
(Anorjs, Mk 1448 ; cf. Mt 26°, Lk 2252), In none of 
these cases does Jesus lay any stress on the ques- 
tion of dishonesty, the occasion not bringing it 
into discussion. His merciful words to one of the 
malefactors crucified with Him (Lk 23%) eannot be 
taken as throwing light on His views of dishonesty 
and its porconabienc, because the man was pro- 
bably a brigand insurgent and a follower of Barab- 
bas, not a mere thief. Still it does indicate that 
gross sins, among which stealing may be included, 
can be forgiven in those who turn to Christ. The 
one strong condemnation of theft in the Gospels is 
St. John’s scornful description of Judas as ‘a thief’ 


(Jn 12%), indicative of the vile hypocrisy of the 
man’s character. 

In the parable of the Unjust Steward it might appear that 
Jesus was commending an act of dishonesty. This man having 
wasted his master’s goods and being called to account, foresees 
that he will lose his situation. Accordingly, in. order to have 
some homes to go to for a refuge, he buys the friendship of his 
master’s debtors by reducing the amount of their debts (Lk 
161-9). On the surface, at all events, this appears to be a 
fraudulent action; and yet the steward is commended for 
it, and held up to the disciples as an example for them 
to follow. Itis to be observed, however, that the commenda- 
tion comes from the rich man, not from Christ. The master in 
the parable commends his steward. Wellhausen—in opposition 
to Jiilicher —ascribes v.8 to Jesus, citing as parallel Lk 186. 
According to this view, 6 xdpss here means ‘the Lord’ —1.e. 
Christ, not ‘his Lord,’ as in AV and RV. But against that 
rendering is the fact that the rich man is called the steward’s 
‘lord’ throughout the parable. The natural conclusion is that 
the ‘lord’ referred to in v.8 is the ‘lord’ previously mentioned 
in vv.3-5, Thus, as Dr. Plummer remarks, the argument, like 
that implied by the parable of the Unjust Judge, is a fortiori. 
Even a worthless, dishonest steward is commended by his 
master, at least for shrewdness ; much more, then, should a true 
servant of Christ act wisely. Of course, it is only the prudence, 
not the dishonesty, that is commended. This parable is an 
extreme instance for the rule that in any parable the main 
lessons only should be sought, and not its details allegorized. 
Possibly we should accept the suggestion that the estate was 
farmed to the steward, who rack-rented the tenants and dis- 
honestly appropriated the excess, so that his hasty reduction of 
their debts was only bringing them down to the right amount, 
that which the owner had been receiving; but of this there is 
no evidence. Mr. Latham put forward the view that the steward 
had been too scrupulous in studying the interests of his em- 
ployer, to the neglect of the rights of the tenants, whom he 
ground down cruelly; and he took the parable as a warning 
against unwise zeal for God at the cost of unkindness to men, 
on whom in the name of God too heavy requirements are laid 
(Pastor Pastorum, pp. 386-398). W. F. ADENEY. 


HONEY.— Honey is mentioned very frequently 
in the OT : twenty times in the proverbial expres- 
sion ‘a land flowing with milk and honey’ (Ex 
See ON ee dass LivVenOe INU lt Geen 
26% © 27° 31%, Jos 5%, Jer 11° 32%, Ezk 20®") > or 
in other connexions, either literally, as a product 
of the soil and as food (Gn 43", Dt 8° 328, Jg 
ge hoy I Rose ee Me Ee NSS Thee 
2 Ch 315, Job 20", Ps 8P5 Is T=, Jer4i® Ezk 
163-42. (Sir 1139") or figuratively, as a term of 
comparison for sweetness (Ex 16%, Ps 19! 11910, 
Prb2 1G 24st 25 aie Ce igi sin oe 
49'). On the other hand, it is very rarely named 
in the NT, and especially in the Gospels. There 
is no direct evidence that the Jews were acquainted 
with any other honey than that of wild bees. Yet 
the fact that in 2 Ch 315 honey is included among 
the products of which the first-fruits were to be 
offered, would appear to represent it as an object 
of culture, and the mention of ‘wild honey’ as 
part of the food of John the Baptist (Mt 34, Mk 16 
[Syr. Sin., perhaps under the influence of Dt 32! 
and Ps 81'°, has ‘honey of the mountains ’]) appears 
to point by way of contrast to the existence of 
honey derived from domesticated bees. As to arti- 
ficial honey, made from boiled fruits (dates, raisins, 
figs), and to which the Arabs give the name of 
dibs (the phonetic equivalent of Heb. w27 ‘honey’ 
[of bees]), it is not impossible that it was known 
to the Israelites and the Jews; but we have no 
decisive Biblical proof of this (ef. Jos. BJ Iv. viii. 
3; Urquhart, The Lebanon, 1860, i. p. 393; Berg- 
gren, Guide Francais-Arabe, col. 266, Nr. 94 and 
95). 

The two parallel passages cited above, relating 
to the food of John the Baptist, are the only ones 
in the Gospels in which the word wé\, ‘honey,’ is 
found. Wild honey (uédc dypiov) is named along 
with locusts as forming the very simple and frugal 
sustenance of an ascetic, a Nazirite, such as John 
was.* Further, in another Gospel passage (Lk 


* One might be tempted, however, following a hint of Dio- 
dorus Siculus (xix. 94), to see in the ‘wild honey’ the designa- 
tion of a vegetable and nutritive substance, such as the resin 
of the tamarisks or some other sweet and savoury exudation 
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2442) there is mention, at least in the TR and PAV 
of a piece ‘of a honeycomb’ (ard wedioolou knptov) 
as having been offered along with ‘a piece of 
broiled fish’ to Jesus after His resurrection. But 
a number of the most ancient MSS of the NT 
(RABDLI) do not contain the former phrase, and 
the disposition of modern commentators, almost 
without exception, is to consider it as an addition. 
‘A singular interpolation, evidently from an ex- 
traneous source, written or oral,’ say Westcott and 
Hort. The RV omits it. But this method of 
solving the problem cannot be regarded as satis 
factory and final. In fact, if it is very hard to 
Imagine, to use the language of Dean Burgon, 
‘that such a clause as that established itself univer- 
sally in the sacred text, if it be spurious,’ it is 
much less difficult to explain ‘how such a clause 
became omitted from any manuscript, if it be 
genuine.’ One can discover no possible motive for 
the surreptitious introduction of these words into 
the text. On the other hand, if they are regarded 
as an integral part of the primitive and authentic 
text, it is not impossible to disentangle the reason 
of their suppression in some MSS. With a view 
to this we must place the narrative of Lk 24*- 
alongside of Jn 21°, compare these two descrip- 
tions of a meal, and note that in many of the 
writings of the Fathers, and probably in various 
attempts to establish ‘harmonies of the Four 
Gospels’ (but not in the Diatessaron of Tatian), 
these two scenes are in fact identified (although 
they differ in all their essential features). Now, 
perhaps, we may be able to explain how the mention 
of the honeycomb came to disappear. The influ- 
ence of Ly 24+, which forbids the use of honey 
Gata because easily subject to fermentation) 
in any kind of sacrifice; that of the allegorical 
interpretation of Ca 5! (especially in the LXX 
version) applied to Christ; an ascetic tendency to 
proseribe sweet foods ; the possible intervention of 
the Valentinians with their Veritatis Evangelium ; 
and, finally, the proneness to polemize against the 
Gnostics, who made large use of honey in their 
solemn ‘mysteries’ (cf. Carl Schmidt, Gnostische 
Schriften in koptischer Sprache, Leipzig, 1892, pp. 
203, 508), and who may have appealed for support 
to this text ;—such are the motives which, either 
singly or all combined, may have brought about 
the removal of the disputed words. The present 
writer is strongly inclined, in common with the 
three authors cited below in the Literature, to 
retain them as authentic. 

LirgraTurgE.—Burgon-Miller, The Traditional Text of the 
Holy Gospels, London, 1896, Appendix I. ‘Honeycomb,’ pp. 240- 
252: Merx, Evang. des Markus und Lukas, Berlin, 1905, pp. 
540-543; Nestle, TALZ, 1906, col. 40. See also, for bees, Bochart, 
Hieroz. ii. 502 ff.; J.G. Wood, Bible Animals, 1869, pp. 605-612 ; 
Tristram, Nat. Hist.°* the Bible, 1839, pp. 322-326. 

LUCIEN GAUTIER. 

HONOUR.—The codes of technical ‘honour’ are 
largely opposed to the teaching of Christ (Mt 5, 
Lk 6”). Therefore such conceptions of ‘honour’ 
must be regarded as briers choking the word (Mk 
4%); for whatever justification codes of ‘honour’ 
may claim (as from Mt 7”), they are impatient of 
the spirit of meekness inculeated by Christ in pre- 
cept (Mt 5) and in example (Mt 27). So the Sons 
of Thunder would have vindicated summarily the 
honour of their Master (Lk 9*+). More generally, 
in the quest of honour, it is honour from God and 
not from men that is to be sought by the Christian 
—the glory of God rather than of men (Jn 12*). 
Worldly honour may be a source of severest 
temptation (Lk 4"), for the disciple is not greater 
than his Master whose sinlessness was thus brought 


from a tree. To collect nourishment of this kind in the thickets 
along the Jordan would have been an easier task for the Baptist, 
and would have required less time, than to hunt for the honey 
of bees (cf. Berggren, op. cit. col. 564). 


to view (Mt 10%). Honour from God the Christian 
disciple will have: ‘If any man will serve me, 
him will my Father honour’ (Jn 12%), And to be 
invited to the marriage-supper of the King’s Son 
is a greater honour than any this world affords 
(Mt 22). But this honour and blessing from God 
contrasts with the dishonour and scorn that the 
world is ready to shower upon followers of One 
who was despised and rejected. The wicked 
husbandmen did not honour the son of the lord of 
the vineyard (Mk 12°); they killed him and put 
him to shame (Mk 15). The Christian therefore 
must not be found 


‘Seeking an honour which they gave not Thee.’ 


Nay, even the most sacred honour is not the right 
goal for the follower of Christ, as James and John 
were taught (Mk 10°”). Service, not honour, is 
the true aim for the life of self-sacrifice, —not to be 
honoured of all, but to be servant of all (Mk 10“). 
Honour is included in the all-things left to follow 
Christ (Mt 19’), and it is worth while to abandon 
all worldly things in exchange for the true life 
(Mt 16%). Still further, the tradition of men must 


give place to the commandment of God (Mk 73). 
Dishonour now will give place to eternal and 
Divine honour in due season (Mt 19%). 

W. B. FRANKLAND. 


HOOK.—See FIsu. 


HOPE.—In considering the relation of hope to 
Christ and the Gospels, we are at once met with 
the fact that in the Gospels the word éAmis does 
not occur at all, and éd\rifw only five times, viz. 
once in Mt (127), where the Evangelist quotes the 
LXX, three times in Lk (6#4 238 247"), and once in 
Jn (5%) ; and in none of these instances does it refer 
to the theological virtue. 

This absence of the word is the more remarkable, 
when we remember not only that Judaism, the 
religion in which our Lord and His disciples were 
reared, was essentially a religion of hope, but also 
that the result of the teaching of Jesus was vastly 
to enlarge and deepen that hope, by imparting to 
it the riches of the Christian faith. Great as was 
the religious hope inspired by the older dispensa- 
tion, it was small when compared with that ‘ better 
hope’ (He 7”) which rested on the unchangeable 
kingly Priesthood of Christ. 

The disciples doubtless were too fully absorbed 
in the present to have felt deeply expectations for 
the future. They were held captive by the great- 
ness of His personality and the depth of His love, 
and ultimately came to realize that they had in 
Him the Hope of Israel itself. And if Simeon, 
having received the Messiah into his arms, felt his 
greatest hopes realized, then the disciples, having 
found the Christ, must have been so absorbed by 
Him as to have had little room and little need for 
longings regarding the future. 

But why did Jesus, who taught the necessity of 
faith (Mk 11”, Jn 3") and the pre-eminence of love 
(Mt 22%), remain silent as regards hope. It was 
due to the fact that in training His followers, the 
| first necessity was to concentrate their attention 
on Himself as their present possession. Had He 
taught them fully of the fruition that awaited them 
at the end of the age, and had He thus made hope 
a distinctly prominent portion of His teaching, He 
would have dissipated their attention and diverted 
it from that which they most required to learn. 
St. Paul could teach, ‘Christ our hope’ (1 Ti 1%). 
Jesus had to lay the foundation by teaching, 
‘Come unto me’ (Mt 11%). 

But if He did not give direct teaching on the 
point, He nevertheless laid deeply the basis upon 
which the Church’s doctrine of hope was to be 
| built ; for He pointed the disciples, in His promises, 
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to the blessings which they ultimately would enjoy. 
The promises of His resurrection, of His perpetual 
spiritual presence, and of His final return in glory, 
were sure foundations upon which the Church could 
build her doctrine, and on this basis the developed 
teaching of the Epistles rests. And if the death 
of Jesus rudely shattered the Messianic hope of 
the disciples, His resurrection, followed by the 
illumination of the Holy Spirit, restored it to 
them in a purified and spiritual form. _ 

As we study in the Epistles the doctrine of hope, 
which was thus awakened and became an integral 
art of Christian life, we find it vitally connected 
3 the Church with her faith in Christ risen and 
ponified: (1) His resurrection is regarded as the 
ground of the Christian’s hope: by it Christians are 
begotten ‘unto a living hope,’ and through it their 
hope in God is established (1 P_1* 7). (2) All 
Christian hopes are realized in Him. Various 
objects worthy of hope are mentioned, such as 
salvation (1 Th 5%), eternal life (Tit 1? 37), the 
glory of God (Ro 5°, Col 1”), the resurrection of 
the dead (Ac 24% 23%); but all these different 
blessings are summed up in Jesus Christ. When 
they hope for Him, they hope for them all; for 
in Him all the scattered yearnings of the human 
heart are united and find their fulfilment. Thus 
it is that St. Paul calls Him ‘our hope’ (1 Ti 1’). 
(3) The Church therefore fixes her gaze on the 
heavens; for her Hopeisthere. Sheisever ‘looking 
for the blessed hope and appearing of the glory of 
our great God and Saviour Jesus Christ’ (Tit 27%), 
for then she shall be like Him, for she shall see 
Him as He is; ‘and every one that hath this hope 
set on him purifieth himself’ (1 Jn 3% 3). Even 
inanimate nature groans for its coming redemption 
at the Parousia, having been subjected to vanity 
‘in hope’ (Ro 8”). (4) But while the full realiza- 


tion of Christian hope will not be reached until 
the return of Christ, yet even now the Church has 
a foretaste of the bliss that ultimately will be hers. 
For Christ now dwells in the Church and in the 
hearts of her members, and thus grants an earnest 


of final fulfilment. Christ in the Church and in 
the individual is ‘the hope of glory’ (Col 1°’), and 
therefore to be without Christ is to be without 
hope (Eph 2"). 

Liss further, the following article. 

CHARLES T. P. GRIERSON. 

HOPEFULNESS (Curist’s).—Knowing that all 
our possessions of grace come from Christ, in whom 
we believe all fulness dwells, and believing that He 
alone among the sons of men possessed perfect 
knowledge, we might be led to doubt eiehe: we 
could justly attribute hope to Him. As regards 
His perfect knowledge, we must remember that 
uncertainty is no essential element in hope. Human 
hope may be proverbially disappointing, but that 
is due to the uncertainty of temporal things, and 
not to the nature of hope itself. Indeed, the glory 
of the Christian hope consists in the moral cer- 
tainty of its wownda: It is a ‘better hope’ in 
part as being ‘sure and steadfast’ (He 7/96"). The 
fact, then, that our Lord’s faith rendered future 
objects of desire almost a present possession in no 
way prevented Him from experiencing this grace. * 
As regards His possessing ‘all fulness’ as the 
trod-man, and so being thought ineapable of feeling 
hopefulness, it may be said that we clearly start 
our thoughts on a wrong line if we commence an 
Investigation of this kind with our own «@ priori 
views of what the incarnate Son of God must have 
felt or not felt. We can in ourselves be no ade- 


* Westcott (Life, vol. i. p. 41) writes in his diary: ‘The fact 
of our Lord never mentioning His own faith or hope is a proof 
of His Divinity.’ This, however, can hardly be looked upon as 
a careful statement, but rather as a passing thought, and it was 
noted down early in his life (xt. 21). ‘ 
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quate judges of the limitations which Deity might 
set upon itself when taking our flesh. Our dut 
is to study the NT, ana especially the Gospels, with 
the view of discovering what is there revealed as to 
the true nature of this act of Divine condescension. 
And such a study teaches us that in our Lord’s 
Person we have not only a revelation of the Father, 
but also a revelation of humanity at its highest. 
He loved to call Himself ‘Son of Man,’ because He 
thereby taught us to see in Him the ideal Man, 
and therefore we must expect to see in Him every 
truly human emotion (and hope is one of them) 
purified and perfected. 

No teacher of mankind ever so frequently pointed 
to Himself in His teaching as Jesus did, and yet 
it is remarkable that He rarely revealed His own 
personal emotions. When He disclosed Himself 
it was as the source of all grace, so that men 
might be saved and nourished by His life. He 
was so absolutely sedjless that He rarely sought 
sympathy by speaking of His heart’s desires. It 
is not He but the Evangelists who tell us that He 
was weary, wept, exulted, marvelled. Thus it 
happens that He never definitely mentions His 
own hope. -Indeed, strangely enough, the word 
é\ris does not occur in the Gospels (see art. HOPE). 
But as hope is a necessary element of Christian 
character, being one of the ‘abiding’ graces (1 Co 
135), Christ, if He be true man, must have ex- 
perienced it. It is not said that He had faith, but 
must we not believe that His whole human career 
was sustained from the first consciousness of child- 
hood to Calvary by faith, perfect in its range and 
steadfastness? The long nights of prayer surely 
tell us not only of a general attitude of depend- 
ence, but also of a definite trustful belief in the 
love and presence of His Father, which found its 
expression in petition. What habitual strength of 
faith is shown in such words as ‘Thinkest thou 
that I cannot beseech my Father, and he shall even 
now send me more than twelve legions of angels?” 
(Mt 26°), 

No doubt His faith and hope are so raised above 
ours by their perfection, that they may no longer 
seem to be what to us are faith and hope. But 
He raised a/7 human attributes to their perfection ; 
not thereby altering their essential character, but 
rather exhibiting them as they ought to be in 
ourselves. And if He felt no hope, never rejoiced 
in coming good, never was upborne when wearin 
the cross by anticipation of the crown, but live 
His life in the call calm of duty, then the Stoic 
is the ideal of our race. 

Not a few evidences, more or less indirect, of 
Christ’s hopefulness are found in the Gospels. In 
one case its object was of a temporal nature, 
namely, when being ‘hungry’ He approached the 
fig tree, ‘if haply he might find anything thereon.’ 
(Mk 1132) 

Little reverence would be shown by interpreting 
this incident as feigned for the purpose of teaching 
a moral lesson. ‘If He only pretended not to 
know that the tree was barren, we should expect 
the hunger also to have been pretended’ (Mason, 
Conditions of our Lord’s Life, p. 152). . Rather 
have we an example of, hope in the mind of Jesus 
for a desired good, which circumstances disap- 
pointed, and which He turned to a moral purpose. 

Evidence of His being cheered during His minis- 
try by hope of the results of His spiritual labours 
may probably be seen in His words to the dis- 
ciples when the Samaritan woman had left (Jn 
Lilia He had gained one soul, and with pro- 
phetie vision saw the land filled with ripened souls 
ready for the spiritual reaper. His followers, too, 
would receive wages in the joy of souls won, and 
ultimately they, with the earlier workers of God 
who had sown the seed, would rejoice together, 
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So full was His soul with joy of hope already 
realized, and with the prospect of still greater 
harvesting, that He was raised above the sense of 
hunger. The whole passage seems full of the 
deepest emotion of our Lord; and if so, hope was 
its strongest element. A similar anticipation of 
coming joy in the salvation of those He came to 
save may be felt in the words, ‘Rejoice with me ; 
for I have found my sheep which was lost’ (Lk 158), 
Further, may we not see that hope realized was 
the cause of the strong movement of His soul, 
when He exulted (iya\\doaro, Lk 102!) in Satan’s 
fall from heaven’? It was a rejoicing of His inner- 
most soul, because already He saw potentially 
accomplished the object of His mission. Similarly 
must we account for the deep feeling displayed by 
Him when visited by the inquiring Greakn (Jn 
1270-83). Here again is hope anticipative. He sees 
the uttermost parts of the world potentially pre- 
sent in the persons of these Gentiles, and ie de- 


clares that ‘the hour is come that the Son of Man 
should be glorified’ (v.%); and yet, foreknowing 
the terrible fate that awaited Him before the 
achievement of His desire, He alternated between 
the joy of hope and the sorrow of human dread, 
and prayed to be saved from that hour (v.”). 

In His teaching to His disciples there is the oft- 
repeated lesson of His return to His Father (Jn 7% 


84 16°5). Doubtless His chief object was to explain 
His heavenly origin and to prepare them for His 
departure, but not a little paleo and increased 
depth may be recognized in such words if we see 
in them also a longing hope for the time when the 
bitter trials of His voluntary humiliation would 
cease. Thus in His High-Priestly prayer, now 
that He has finished His work, He pleads for the 

renewal of the glory which He had with His Father 
' before the world was (17°). And thinking of the 
loved ones to whom His parting would be so bitter 
a trial, He prays for the realization of the hope 
that they might ultimately be granted the beatific 
vision, beholding Him in His glory (v.¥); then 
would He drink with them the fruit of the vine 
new in His Father’s kingdom (Mt 26”). 

Perhaps the most clearly expressed example of 
hope on the part of our Lord, an example which 
unequivocally shows His feeling of the emotion, 
is to be found in the words with which He com- 
menced the Paschal meal. ‘With desire I have 
desired to eat this passover with you before I 
suffer’ (Lk 2215). Here we have a distinct state- 
ment, that He held ardently an expectation of a 
future good before its realization. . 

We further find that His ministry was exercised 
in a spirit of intense optimism as regards both the 
community and the individual. This is the more 
remarkable when we recall that He mor? than any 
other saw the reality of human corruption. The 
hidden disease of society, with its outward religious- 
ness and inward godlessness, led Him to predict the 
overthrow of the ecclesiastical and national life, 
like Jeremiah of old. But, unlike that prophet, 
He, notwithstanding His clear view of coming 
judgment, looked to the future with a splendid 
hopefulness. His kingdom would yet fill the world 
(Mt 13); His gospel would be universally preached 
(Mk 13?°) ; and eliinately all men would be drawn 
unto Him (Jn 12%). ; ; ; 

The same optimism is to be seen in His dealings 
with individual sinners. In the most corrupt He 
saw germs of good; and thus could win sinful 
women from their ways (Lk 7”, Jn 8"), and publi- 
cans from their grasping worldliness (Mk 24, Lk 
19°); and He could discover sufficient moral worth 
in a dying thief and murderer to be able to promise 
him rest in Paradise (Lk 23“). The hopefulness of 
Christ in His message to mankind is fully embodied 
in His saying, ‘ Be of good cheer: I have overcome | 
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the world’ (Jn 16%). Thus we see that our Lord 
was in hope, as in all else save sin, ‘like as we are’ 
(He 4%). And if we in our trials are upborne by 
the hope of future bliss, He also was upborne to 
endure the cross and despise the shame by ‘the joy 
that was set before him’ (122). 

CHARLES T. P. GRIERSON. 

HORN.—The expression ‘a horn of salvation’ in 
the song of Zacharias (Lk 1°) is undoubtedly a 
reference to the promised Messiah. A similar com- 
bination of Nous is found in Ps 182, but the con- 
ception is more probably due to 1327, 1 § 21. 

1. In the OT the word ‘horn’ is figuratively used 
in poetical and allegorical language: (a) for ab- 
stract notions of strength (Nu 23%, Ps 8917-34), and 
hence of dignity (112°) or pride (754%); also, (6) in 
a concrete sense, to represent kings and empires 
(Dn 7% 8°, Zee 118%). The rendering ‘a mighty 
salvation,’ Lk 1° (Pr. Bk.), paraphrases the sense 
but obliterates the associations. or. Od. iii. 21. 18 
is quoted as an instance of the metaphor in ordinary 
literature, in which it is rare. 

2. Inasmuch as the horn in animals is a weapon 
of attack rather than of defence, some have re- 
garded it as a symbol of aggressive strength (see 
Delitzsch, Perowne, ete., on Ps 18?) : possibly com- 
bative strength, in which both ideas are included, 
would be a better definition. There are two classes 
of symbols expressive of such strength: (a) natural 
weapons (¢.g. horn, right hand, arm, etc.), and (0) 
artificial weapons (arrows, axe, shield, etc.). When 
any distinction is to be made, the former class 
tends to represent that strength which is personal, 
inherent, immediate ; the latter, to represent that 
strength in which second causes, instruments, 
agents appear (Is 10°: 15), F. 8S. RANKEN. 


HOSANNA (xiyvin, Gr. doavvd).—One of the 
Hebrew words which (like Amen, Hallelujah, 
Sabbath, Sabaoth) have passed, transliterated and . 
not translated, from the vocabulary of the Jewish 
to that of the Christian Church. In the NT it 
oceurs only in three Gospels: in them it is found 
six times (Mt 219 15, Mk 11% 1°, Jn 121%), but only 
in the history of our Lord’s triumphant entry to 
Jerusalem on Palm Sunday, and only as a vocal 


cry uttered, either by the pal ens multitude 
who met Him, or by the children who hailed Him 
thereafter in the Temple (Mt 21%). Among the 


Jews, however, the word came to designate not 
alone the cry, but also the branches of palms, 
myrtle, or willow which on their joyous feast of 
Tabernacles, and especially on its seventh day, the 
people were accustomed—for the Law did not en- 
join this ceremony—to carry in procession with the 
priests to the fountain of Shiloah and thence again 
to the Temple, where these ‘hosannas’ were piled 
up and beaten against the altar. It is only with 
J Eisen? as a cry that we are here concerned ; 
but we cannot forget that when, in honour of our 
Lord, the multitude raised the cry, they ‘took 
branches of palm trees’ (Jn 12)%) as well; and 
therefore, besides expounding the meaning of the 
ery, we must consider how a ceremon Seg pied 
at the feast of Tabernacles came to be adopted, 
popularly, on an occasion when the wershippers 
were assembling at Jerusalem to celebrate a feast of 
a widely different character, that of the Passover. 

Philologically, the word Hosanna is explained as 
a derivation from or contraction of Ps 118% (Heb.) : 
anna Jahweh hoshi'ah-nna (‘1 beseech thee, O 
Lord, save now’). This Psalm was sung, and this 
verse of it used as a refrain by the people, at the 
feast of Tabernacles; and the refrain was ab- 
breviated, through constant popular repetition, 
into Hésha'nd, just as the old Canaanitish cry 
Hoi Dod (=‘Ho Adonis’) was turned into a com- 
mon interjection, Hedad. 
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The vocal ‘Hosanna’ was used by the Jews at the feast of 
Tabernacles when the branches also were employed; and on 
this account it has been asserted by Mr. Lewis N. Dembitz (in 
the Jewish Encye. vol. vi. p. 276, 8.0. ‘Hosnaua Kabbah ) that 
‘the Gospels by a mistake place the custom in the season 
shortly before the Passover, instead of in the feast of Booths. 
To this it may be answered, (1) that, according to another 
writer in the same Hneyclopedia, Rabbi Kautimann Kohler 
(vol. vi. p. 272), Hosanna * became a popular cry used in solemn 
processions wherewith was connected the carrying of palm 


branches as described in 1 Mac 13°! and 2 Mac 107.’ But (2) the | 
in 1 Mac 135! was not at the feast of Tabernacles, — 


procession 
Pree was kept on the 15th day of the 7th month (Ly 2384), but 
at a wholly different season, ‘on the three and twentieth day 
of the second month’; while the celebration in 2 Mac 107, 
though ‘the procession was after the manner of the feast of 
Tabernacles’ (v.6), was somewhat later in the year. 


Books of Maccabees to be inspired) precedent for the employ- 
ment both of the palm-bearing and the shout on other suitable 
occasions besides the feast of Tabernacles. And (3) was not the 


(Lk 1987) and to the candid (Mt 2115) and grateful (Jn 1217) 
Israelites who joined them in the celebration of it? The Jews, 
we know, were accustomed to associate with the feast of Taber- 
nacles the highest of those blessings which Messiah was to 
bring. It was as Messiah that Jesus now presented Himself. 


He had chosen to ride that day upon the ass’s colt, in accord- | 


ance with Zechariah’s prophecy (Zec 99), just on purpose to 
make an offer of Himself to Jerusalem as her promised King 
(Mt 214, Jn 1214). 
at His hands? What would they ask from Him? 
on its positive side as well, of fruition. If the approaching 
feast of the Passover would remind them of the former, how 
their Egyptian oppressor had been smitten (Ex 1229), it was 
the feast of Tabernacles which pre-eminently supplied illustra- 
tions of the latter: its branches and its booths were redolent 


of that first night of freedom which their fathers had enjoyed | Aro! up) : i A wa 
_taken in its original meaning, it yields a sufficient 


under the cool booths of Succoth (Ex 12° ), so refreshing after the 
dust and heat of the brickfield and the furnace. Both sides— 


the negative and the positive, the smiting and the booths— | 


were in one chapter (Ex 12): they could hardly remember the 
one without the other. The form, therefore, which the celebra- 
tion of our Lord’s entry into Jerusalem is described by the Four 
Evangelists as assuming, is not such as to require us to suppose 


Passover. On the contrary, it was neither unprecedented nor 
unnatural; and the fact that it was not a legally prescribed 
but only a popular ceremony, left them quite free to use it when 
they thought fit. It is not as if the Evangelists had transferred 
the unleavened bread of the Passover to the Feast of Tabernacles. 


Hosanna is rendered in both AV and RY (ef. 
Ps 118, whence it is taken) ‘Save now.’ The 
now is not here an adverb of time, but an inter- 
jection of entreaty, as in ‘Come now’: the word 
means ‘Oh! save’ (Jewish Encyc.), or ‘Save, we 
beseech Thee.’ As given (1) absolutely, as in Mk 
11° and Jn 1218, the natural meaning of this would 
be an address to Christ, as Messiah, asking Him to 
bestow the salvation expected of Him; or, as our 
English hymn expresses it, ‘Bring near Thy great 
salvation.’ We can understand how, in this sense, 
‘Hosanna’ should be followed by salutations or 
acclamations, ‘ Blessed is he that cometh in the 
name of the LORD’ (Ps 1187, Mt 219, Mk 119), 
‘Blessed is the kingdom of our father David, that 


cometh in the name of the Lord’ (Mk 11), or | 


‘Blessed is the King of Israel that cometh in the 
name of the Lord’ (Jn 12%). All the - different 
forms may have been used, for there was a multi- 
tude of speakers. The sequence of the thoughts is 
natural : for if Jesus be once conceived of as able 
to save (either by His own power or by that of Him 
that sent Him), the next thing, obviously, for His 
people to do, after asking Him to exert His power 
in their behalf, is to rejoice that He has come, and 
to bless Him for coming. 

But (2) it is not only in this absolute construction 
that the Evangelists use the word Hosanna. St. 
Matthew employs it with a dative, ‘Hosanna to 
the Son of David’ (Mt 21°); and both St. Matthew 
and St. Mark give us ‘Hosanna in the highest.’ 
Both these variations have been censured by Dr. 
Kaufmann Kohler (Jewish Encye. lc. supra) as 
‘corruptions of the original version’: the addition 


‘in the highest,’ he declares to be ‘words which no | 


longer give any sense.’ But in a connexion which 


_God gives, 


Thus there | 
was historical and uninspired (for the Jews did not hold the | 


What, accordingly, would the people look for | 
Salvation ; | 


but salvation not on its negative side alone, of deliverance, but | thought Ghase Diino reigning, ane Seripture 


| belongeth unto God’ (Ps 38). 


that they made a inistake in placing it at the season of the | 


HOSANNA 


seems to justify St. Matthew, the dative is used 
alike in the O'T (Ps 38 ‘Salvation belongeth unto 
the Lord’) and in the NT ina passage based upon 
that Psalm (Rev 7” ‘Salvation unto our God ; and 
unto the Lamb’); while there is surely nothing 
‘senseless’ in the thought that the salvation which 
or sends, to men should fill eto 
heaven with rejoicings in His praise. e have 
the idea in the OT (e.g. Ps. 8!) and in the NT (Lk 
214, Eph 3”), To some Christian commentators, 
however, and those of no mean weight,—e.g. Cor- 


_nelius a Lapide and Dean Alford,—St. Matthew’s 


use of Hosanna with the dative has seemed to 
render requisite a different interpretation of the 
woid. Hosanna was, says Alford (on Mt 21%), 
‘originally a formula of supplication, but [became] 


occasion of Christ’s entry into Jerusalem one that must have | conventionally [one] of gratulation, so that it is 


seemed eminently suitable alike to His disciples who began it | 


followed by a dative, and by “‘in the highest,”— 
meaning ‘‘may it also be ratified in heaven,” ’— 
and he cites 1 K 1%, where Benaiah answers David, 


saying, ‘Amen: the Lord, the God of my lord the 


king, say so too.’ Cornelius a Lapide takes ‘ Hos- 
anna to the Son of David’ as a prayer for Christ, 
offered by the people ‘asking all prosperous things 
for Him from God.’ Now, this would, in itself, 
be admissible enough. Of Messiah, even when 


says, ‘prayer also shall be made for him continu- 
ally’ (Ps 72). But it seems unnatural to pestu- 
late so violent an alteration in the meaning of the 
word—from ‘supplication’ to ‘ gratulation,’ when, 


sense: ‘Save now, for it is to thee, O Son of David, 
that the power to save us has been given.’ It was 
not unnatural that the people should speak in this 
sense: as Jews they knew already that ‘salvation 
This view derives 
considerable confirmation from the parallel passage 
in the Apocalypse, where the whole scene in ch. 
74, and even the very words—‘the multitude be- 
fore the throne and before the Lamb. . . with 
palms in their hands’ (Rev 7°, cf. Jn 12"), who ery 
with a loud voice (cf. Lk 19°"), saying, ‘ Salvation 
to our God . . . and to the Lamb’—seems to be 
based on what happened at Jerusalem on that first 
Palm Sunday ; as if the Seer were beholding the 
salvation come which that day was asked, and 
recognized that the palm-bearers of the earthly 
Jerusalem were precursors of the hosts of the re- 
deemed. St. John, it will be remembered, has, in 
his Gospel (121), the remark, ‘ These things under- 
stood not his disciples at the first, but after he was 
risen they fermi execs etc. If, as seems clear, 
the vision is expressed in figures drawn from that 
event, then the acclaim in heaven must be held to 
settle the meaning of those Hosannas upon earth : 
the dative of the Apocalypse is the dative of the 
Gospel: it is the dative not of a prayer for Jesus, 
but of an ascription of salvation to Him as its 
Mediator and Bestower. 

It remains only to be added that the Third Evan- 
gelist, while recording the same Triumphal Entry, 
and mentioning the acclamations of the people, 
omits alike the palm-branches and the word 
‘Hosanna.’ The explanation, no doubt, of both 
omissions lies in the fact that St. Luke wrote 
especially for Gentiles: his readers would not 
hare understood the Hosanna, and would have 
misunderstood the palms. To Greeks the palm- 
branch would have been, inevitably, the palm of 
pride and victory : not, as to the Hebrew mind, an 
emblem of peaceful rest, and freedom, and house- 
hold joy. ‘Hosanna’ would have meant nothing 
at all. Therefore the Evangelist to the Greeks 
paraphrases the word, and paraphrases with it St. 
Matthew’s and St. Mark’s addition to it, ‘in the 
highest’; rendering the whole by ‘ Peace in heaven 
and glory in the highest’ (Lk’19%8). And, as St. 
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Matthew had the dative of ascription, ‘ Hosanna to 
the Son of David ’—as looking for salvation to Him 
who had come to Jerusalem in this capacity ; so 
St. Luke, in his Lon pee of the Hosanna, em- 
ploys what we may call a dative clause ; his ‘ Peace 
in heaven, and glory in the highest,’ are introduced 
so as to show us these as the result of Christ’s coming 
as King in the name of the Lord : it is for these ends 
that He has come ; and on this account the people 
call Him blessed. It was for these ends that He 
was born: wherefore the angels sang the same 
strain over Him at His Nativity (Lk 2); it is for 
these ends now that He paces forward to His cross : 
and therefore men, though as yet they understand 
it not (Jn 12"), are moved, by a Power they know 
not, to bear Him record. 


LiTERATURE.—Art. ‘Hosanna’ in Hastings’ DB and in Encye. 
Bibl.; Jewish Encyc., loc. cit.; Milligan, Com. on Gospel of St. 
John and Revelation; Westcott, St. Johns Gospel; Cornelius 
a Lapide, Neale and Littledale, and Perowne, on Ps 118. 


JAMES COOPER. 

. HOSPITALITY.—This marked Oriental virtue 
prevailed in Palestine in Christ’s day. Our Lord 
assumes its exercise, rather than directly enjoins 
it. His Apostles, later, however, prescribed hospi- 
tality as a reflexion of the Christ spirit (Ro 12", 
1 Ti 3°, Tit 15, He 137, 1 P 4°), even towards an 
enemy (Ro 12”). Because of the widespread pre- 
valence of hospitality, inns (wh. see) were com- 
aratively few; and even in khans or places of 
odgment for strangers there were unfurnished 
rooms which were at the disposal of travellers, 
without cost. The innkeeper or host usually re- 
ceived remuneration for such extra service as the 
stranger might require, as in a case like that of 
the wounded man cared for at the Samaritan’s 
expense (Lk 10°). Since Jesus Himself ‘had not 
where to lay his head’ (Mt 8*°), He depended much 
upon the hospitality of the friendly disposed, as vf 
Andrew and Peter at Capernaum (Mt 8"), and of 
Mary, Martha, and Lazarus at Bethany (Jn 11“); 
and frequently accepted the hospitality of house- 
holders (Mt 26°, Lk 5?9 7° 19°). On occasions of 
the great feasts at Jerusalem, guest-chambers were 
freely put at the disposal of visiting worshippers 
(Mk 14%). When the Master sent out the Seventy, 
they were to take no purse, but to rely upon the 
hospitality of the people of the towns into which 
they might go (Lk 10%); a blessing being left 
with the hospitable (v.°), while a woe is _ pro- 
nounced upon the inhospitable city (vv.4°"). Christ 
said of His messengers that those who received 
them were in truth receiving Him (Jn 13”). So 
incensed were two of His disciples at being refused 
entertainment in a Samaritan village, that they 
would have called down fire from heaven to denice, 
the people. But this spirit Jesus rebuked (Lk 
9®-56) The spirit of hospitality was manifested 
in giving not only lodging and food, but also 
water for the feet (Lk 7#, cf. Jn 13°); a servant 
usually unloosing and taking charge of the sandals 
(Lk 33%). Sometimes a_ kiss characterized the 
hospitable reception (Lk 7*). y 

The emphasis that Jesus laid upon the virtue of 
hospitality may be discovered in His description of 
the Last Judgment, in which the righteous are 
commended because ‘I was a stranger and ye 
took me in’ (Mt 25%). See also art. INN. 


LITERATURE.—Thomson, LB, passim ; Edersheim, Sketches of 
Jewish Social Life; Trumbull, Oriental Social Life; Hastings’ 
DB, s.v. E. B. POLLARD. 


HOST.—See (1) ANGELS ; (2) HOSPITALITY, INN, 
INVITATION. 


HOUR.—1. In several of their accounts of Christ’s 
healings, the Evangelists indicate the instantane- 
‘ousness of the cures by some such expression as, 


‘He was healed in the selfsame hour’ (Mt 838, cf. 
o* 15° 1718, Jn 4°), More definitely the word is 
used as a division of the day (Mt 20 5: 6. 12 9745. 46, 
ef, Mk 15%- 3, Lk 234, Jn 1% 45-52 1914) The 
usual system of reckoning time was from 6 a.m. 
to 6 p.m., and again from 6 p.m. to 6 a.m. ‘In 
the Ist cent. of our era the ES was divided, in 
popular language, into twelve equal parts or 
hours, which varied in length according to the 
season. The expression, ‘‘the first hour,” 
indicated the time when the shadow on the dial 
reached the mark which showed that 7; of the da 
had elapsed’ (Ramsay, Expositor, March 1893, p. 
216f.). The question has been raised, because of 
the apparent divergence between Jn 19% and Mk 
15”, whether St. John adopted another method of 
reckoning in the Fourth Gospel, viz. from midnight 
to midday, and from midday to midnight. Prof. 
Ramsay maintains that, though the Roman civil 
day was reckoned in this way, it was not divided 
into hours; and that the note of time when the 
martyrdom of Polycarp took place, pq 67567, does 
not prove its use in Asia Minor (/.c.). But the 
internal evidence of the Fourth Gospel points 
strongly to this mode of reckoning on the part of 
St. John. The tenth hour (Jn 1°) is more probably 
10 a.m. than 4 p.m., if the two disciples lodged 
with Jesus ‘that day.’ It harmonizes with the 
custom of Eastern women of drawing water in the 
evening, and accounts for the weariness of Jesus, 
if we take ‘the sixth hour’ of Jn 4° not as noon, 
but as 6 p.m. And although we cannot look for 
precision in point of time in Oriental writers, the 
divergence between the Synoptists and St. John 
as to the hour of Christ’s condemnation and cruci- 
fixion is too wide to be intelligible on any other 
hypothesis than that they used different systems 
of reckoning. But if the ‘sixth hour’ of Jn 19% 
means 6 a.m., there is no divergence (see Westcott, 
St. John, p. 282; Smith, The Days of His Flesh, 
pp. 528-529; and for the opposite view, Dods, 
Expos. Gr. Test. i. 698, 855, 856). See, further, artt. 
Day, TIME. 

2. But Jesus, living ‘in feelings, not in figures on 
a dial,’ and ‘counting time by heart-throbs,’ gave 
the word an intense significance. To Him days 
and hours were moral magnitudes. - The appointed 
span was not small, but spacious (‘ Are there not 
twelve hours in the day?’ Jn 11°), to be employed 
in strenuous and loving obedience to the Divine 
will (cf. Jn 94). Until the sunset, He knew He had 
no reason to fear the hostility of men. Life would 
be as long as duty, and in the path of God’s service 
there are no tragic foreshortenings (Jn 11* *). But 
the twelfth hour of the day was that to which He 
so pathetically refers as ‘Mine hour.’ At the 
marriage feast in Cana, when appealed to by His 
mother with a suggestion for His help, He replied, 
“Woman, what have I to do with thee? Mine 
hour is not yet come’ (Jn 2%). This may simply 
mean that the time for giving such relief was not 
opportune, or that the opportunity for miracle- 
working, or the moment for self-manifestation, had 
not arrived. But the whole utterance produces 
the impression that the appeal had aroused strong 
feelings, and created a critical situation for Him. 

‘He was standing on the threshold of His ministry, conscious 
of His miraculous power, and He was questioning whether that: 
were the hour to put it forth. . . . The supplying of wine to a 
company of peasants seemed so trivial, so unworthy of the 
Messiah, so insufficient for the inauguration of the kingdom of 
heaven’ (Smith, The Days of His Flesh, p. 55). 

But is there not even here a reference to what 
He calls peculiarly His hour—‘the hour when the 
Son of Man should be glorified’ (Jn 12”, ef. 171); 
the hour when He should be betrayed into the 
hands of sinners (Mt 26); the hour when the 
Father’s will gave Him over to the power of dark- 
ness (Lk 2255)? If Jesus went down to the Jordan 
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in order to participate in the Baptism of Repent- 
ance, conscious that His vocation as Messiah was 
to be that of the Suffering Servant, and to take 
upon Himself the sins of His brethren, then the 
thought of His hour as the hour of His sacrifice 
could never be absent from His mind. And the 
simple suggestion of His mother, involving, as it 
did, for Him the first exercise of a power which 
came to Him as Messiah, raised suddenly and 
vividly before Him the issue of suffering, and 
called forth the intense feeling in the words, ‘Mine 
hour is not yet come.’ 

A similar tumult of emotion was produced to- 
wards the end of His ministry, by the request 
of the Greeks to see Him (Jn 12”). The reply of 
Jesus, ‘The hour is come, that the Son of man 
should be glorified. . . . Except a corn of wheat 
fall into the ground and die, it abideth alone,’ is 
relevant to a prospect of possible exemption from 
the cross which the request raised in Him, rather 
than to the request itself. Once more an appar- 
ently innocent intrusion upon His thoughts had 
brought before Him the vision of His hour. He 
saw that the glory would be won at a great cost, 
and the prospect of it brought distress of soul, 
and wrung from Him the ery, ‘ Father, what shall 
Isay? Save me from this hour.’ But immediately 
He saw through the pain the holy purpose of God 
realizing itself, and recovered His poise of soul 
and unflinching devotion. ‘But for this cause 
came [ unto this hour. Father, glorify thy name.’ 

It was by this simple word, therefore, that He 
expressed the conviction that His death was the 
climax of His life, and that the time of its accom- 
plishment was with God. He would not forestall 
it by any premature manifestation of Himself to 
the world (Jn 7); and until His hour came, His 
enemies were powerless against Him (v.*° 8°). But 
when it came, He was not reluctant to recognize it. 
Though it was a dark hour, the hour of men with 
sinister purpose and in league with Satan (Lk 22°°), 
He knew it as the hour when He should depart 
out of this world unto the Father (Jn 131), the hour 
when God should glorify His Son (173). 

With the approach of that hour which marked 
the climax and close of His earthly ministry, a 
wider horizon opens. A new day of God dawns, 
and in it also there is a critical hour—‘the hour 
when the Son of Man cometh’ (Mt 25). Even to 
Him the precise point of time was not disclosed 
(Mt 24%), Of one thing He was sure, and gave 
repeated warning,—it would come upon men with 
startling suddenness; ‘ and in an hour when ye 
think not’ (Mt 2442 44. 50 9513, of, Lk 1939: 40. 46); and 
He enforces therewith His command to ‘ watch,’ 
‘be ready,’ so that, though it come suddenly, it may 
be a glad surprise. JOSEPH Mom. 


_ HOUSE (olkia, ofkos).—The word ‘house’ is used 
in the Gospels, in accordance with ancient Hebrew 
usage, in a twofold sense, as referring either to 


the dwelling, or to the family living in it. Thus 
we have (1) ‘the house of Israel’ (Mt 108), ‘the 
house of David’ (Lk 127), ete.; (2) ‘built his house 
upon a rock’ (Mt 7%), ‘the house of the ruler’ 
(Mk 5*8), ete. 

_ The ‘house,’ as a building, plays no such part 
in Oriental as in Western life and civilization. 
Climatic conditions in the East permit people to 
live much in the open. Accordingly we find 
artisans and merchants plying their trades in the 
street, or in open shops looking out on the street. 
Then the domestic life of the Oriental requires 
little beyond a sheltered place for sleeping and a 
quiet place for eating. The ordinary house of the 
ancient Hebrew, we may be sure, was much like 
that found in Palestine to-day—it could hardly be 
cruder, or more primitive. “As to Hebrew archi- 


tecture, of either OT or NT times, the Bible has 
little to say. Architecture proper can hardly be 
said to have arisen among the Hebrews before the 
time of the kings, say, about B.c. 1000. Then, it 
would seem, it differed little from that of the 
Pheenicians, Assyrians, and Egyptians. The style 
of the house would naturally be determined largely 
by the location, the materials at hand, and the 
purpose to be served. Palestine, as known to his- 
tory, has had few great forests, and little timber 
of any kind suited for building. (Solomon had to 
import materials for palace and temple, 1 K 5”). 
Houses built in the plains were usuaily constructed 
of mud, clay, or sun-dried bricks (cf. Job 4"). 
‘ Houses of clay,’ or those built of sun-dried bricks, 
could be easily broken into—a fact that gives point 
to our Lord’s allusion in the Sermon on the Mount, 
when He would dissuade from laying up treasures 
‘where thieves break through and steal’ (Mt 6”), 
where it is literally ‘dig through’ (RVm). Great 
care needed to be taken with the foundations. In 
a limestone country like Palestine, if one dig deep 
enough, he finds almost anywhere a stratum of 
solid rock. It is still true that the wise man 
builds his house upon the rock (Mt 7%). It is com- 
mon there now to dig down to the rock and lay 
the foundation of even the ‘house of clay’ upon 
it. Mt 7% ‘It was founded,’ might well be ren- 
dered, ‘It was fowndationed upon the rock,’ if we 
had such a word in English. St. Luke (6%) says, 
‘dug, and went deep, and laid a foundation upon 
the rock.’ 

In the mountainous regions limestone rock was 
the building material chiefly used, as it was 
abundant, easily quarried, and readily worked. 
The house of stone was, probably, modelled after, 
or developed from, the cave. The nature of the 
country invited to this. First the natural cave 
would be used, and, as there was demand, arti- 
ficially enlarged. Then, occasionally, in some in- 
viting place, a cave would be hewn out of the 
rock, de novo. Finally, a wall would be built in 
front for protection, or privacy, and so the cave 
would be converted into a sheltered dweljng. 
Henceforth it would serve as a model for de- 
tached stone houses. As a matter of fact, in the 
ancient village of Siloam are found all these kinds 
of houses, and they illustrate this process of de- 
velopment. (See Jewish Encyc. art. ‘ House’). 
Bricks were sometimes used even in the mountain 
regions, though counted inferior to hewn stone 
(2 1281). Many stone houses were unpretentious 
and rude, being built of rough, unhewn stones ; 
but some, then as now, were built of hewn stones, 
with vaulted stone roofs, e.g. the palaces of the 
rich, or of the ruling class (ef. ‘the house of the 
ruler,’ Mky5*, ‘the high priest’s house,’ Lk 2254). 
Sometimes space for walking was left around 
the dome, but often all the space between the 
dome and the battlement (Dt 228) would be filled 
in, so as to give the much-desired flat roof—the 
favourite resort of the Oriental in the cool of the 
evening (2S 11’), and an inviting sleeping-place in 
summer (1 § 9°), Such a house will often have a 
hut of branches, or of vine-covered trellis-work, on 
the roof (cf. 2S 16, Neh 816), and sometimes a 
more substantial room, where guests of honour are 
lodged (1 K 17, 2 K 4). For “summer parlour,’ 
ef. Jg 3°, RVm has rightly ‘upper chamber of 
cooling.’ (See Mk 14", and ef. ‘upper room’ else- 
where). From the roof one could easily see what 
was going on in the street, or on a neighbouring 
housetop (cf. 1 S 95); indeed, could even step from 
roof to roof, and thus walk the whole length of a 
street, as the present writer once did in Damascus 
(cf. Mk 13%; Jos. Ant. xiii. 140 [ed. Niese]). 

The humbler house of the plain was very simple, 
having usually only one apartment, which some- 
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times sheltered both man and beast. 
were sometimes smeared with clay (Ly 14*'), some- 
times plastered (Ezk 13!°, Dt 274). ‘Lhe roof was 
made, no doubt, as that of the common Arab 
house is made to-day, by laying rough beams 
about three feet apart, then laying reeds or brush- 
wood close and thick across, covering it with some- 
thing like the thickly matted thorn-bush called 
ellan, and then spreading over the whole, first 
a coat of thick mortar, and then one of marl or 
earth, and rolling it. Such roofs would require 
frequent repairing and rolling to keep out the rain, 
and, if neglected, would get so soaked with the 
tropical rains that they would cave in. In this 
way whole villages have had to be abandoned, and 
their houses left desolate. It was probably one of 
the simplest of such roofs that was ‘broken up’ 
(Mk 2+) when the paralytic was let down from the 
housetop at Capernaum into the presence of Jesus 
to be healed. The whole affair would. seem to 
have been the extemporaneous device of plain 
peasants, accustomed to open their roofs and let 
down grain, straw, and other articles, as they still 
do in that country (Thomson, Land and Book, ii. 
6ft.). The furniture of such a house would be 
very simple,—a few mats, or pallets, spread on 
the ground floor for sleeping on at night, then 
rolled up and put aside in the day; latterly a 
‘divan’ set against the wall on one side, a small 
table, a few rude chairs, a niche in the wall for the 
rage aae little lamp, unless it was of a sort to 
iang from a rafter, and a few large jugs for grain, 
water, wine, or oil. 

The palace of the rich would differ from such a 
house, of course, in having more rooms, and richer 
and more varied furniture. The numerous rooms, 
often preferably arranged in a suite on the ground 
floor around one or more open courts, were often 
built in storeys. Fine woods, olive, cedar, etc., 
were used for the doors and windows, and the 
floors were sometimes made of wood, but often of 
cement or stone, or even of rich mosaics; while 
the*walls in rare instances were inlaid with ivory 
and beaten gold (cf. Am 51, 1 K 229 618: 0). 

The Greco-Roman architecture of the Hellen- 
istic period did not exert any very marked or 
lasting influence upon the architecture of Palestine, 
partly because of the Jewish antipathy to the Hel- 
lenizmg tendency, and partly because it was con- 
fined to the larger buildings, such as palaces, baths, 
theatres, temples, ete. See, further, Hastings’ DB, 
art. ‘ House.’ 
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GEO. B. EAGER. 

HOUSEHOLD.—In Mt 24” (olkereia), Lk 12% 
(fepareia)=servants, i.e. the deperdants on an 
estate to whom the steward was bound in our 
Lord’s parable to serve out rations at intervals of 
a day, aweek, or a month. It was their dependent 
and helpless condition which was the test of the 
steward’s faithfulness to his trust. The same 
English word translates oicaxoé in Mt 10°, i.e, 
the inmates of a house, subordinate indeed to the 
master, but attached to him by ties of relationship 
or marriage. In vy.” there is a contrast and com- 
narison between the olxcaxoi (Christ’s disciples) and 
tae olkodecrérns (the Lord Himself), and Christ 
warns the Twelve that if He has been called Beel- 
zebul (or Beelzebub) by His enemies (cf. Mt 0% 12%, 
Jn 848), those who belong to His household cannot 
expect to be free from this ‘reproach of Christ. 
In v.*6 the contrast is between some members of a 
household and the rest. Here He warns them of 


the inevitable opposition that will arise when some | 


in a house love Christ supremely, while others are 
hostile or indifferent to Him. The words of ancient 
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prophecy (Mie 7°) then receive a fulfilment. The 
very closeness of association emphasizes the antag- 
onism, and ‘a man’s foes shall be they of his own 
household.’ C. H. PRICHARD. 


HOUSEHOLDER.—This term as well as ‘good- 
man of the house,’ ‘master of the house,’ are 
different translations of the same Greek word olko- 
deoworys. It is rendered ‘householder’ in the 
parables of the Taves and the Wheat (Mt 13%), of 
the Owner bringing forth his treasures new and 
old (Mt 13), of the Labourers in the Vineyard 
(Mt 20'), of the Vineyard let out to husbandmen 
(21%), with special application to Christ as Head of 
the Church. The phrase ‘goodman of the house’ 
is applied (Mk 14%, Lk 22") to the owner of the 
house in which the Last Supper was to be pre- 
pared. The translation ‘master of the house’ is 
found in Lk 12° RV (AV ‘goodman’), Mt 244, of 
the owner or overseer whose duty it is to protect 
his property against the thief in the night. It 
occurs also in the parable of the Great Supper, Lk 
14*! (corresponding to the king of Mt 227-7), also as 
denoting the head of the house whose persecution 
involves that of his subordinates, Mt 10” (see 
HSuUSEHOLD) ; and once more in the parable of the 
Unfaithful, against whom the door was shut, Lk 
13” (cf. parable of the Ten Virgins, Mt 25). 


C. H. PRICHARD. 
HULEH.—See JorpDAN. 
HUMANITY OF CHRIST.— The simplest fact 


about Jesus Christ, as we see Him pictured in the 
Gospels, is that He was a man. Whatever there 
was peculiar about His person, it did not destroy 
the reality of His humanity or take Him out of 
the genus ‘man.’ But this simple fact, seen in all 
its relations, admits of varied consideration, and 
indeed demands it. 

4. His human body.—Jesus had a body, visible 
to the eye, giving the natural impression, as other 
bodies do, of reality. It came into life by the natural 
channel of birth (Mt 1% 2', Lk 27); it grew as 
others do (Lk 2?) ; was nourished by food as others 
are (Lk 7**°, cf. 244-48); slept (Lk 8”) ; wag re- 
stricted by space as ordinary men are, and thus 
laboriously travelled about (Lk 8', Jn 4‘); was 
weary (Jn 4°); suffered under the inhumanities 
attending the Trial and Execution (Jn 198 *%), 
although, in the restraint of the Gospel narrative, 
no express mention is made of this fact ; and truly 
died (as is made evident by the peculiar character 
of the phenomenon related in Jn 19%, an un- 
conscious testimony, by one not acquainted with 
the principles of anatomy, as to the reality of His 
death). See Bopy. é 

With the reality of His body is closely associated 
the fact of the temptability of Jesus. The Epistle 
to the Hebrews lays emphasis upon this fact as a 
part of His qualification for the work of Saviour 
(2'5 45), The Gospel history contains a narrative 
of temptation (Mt 4!" ||) in which Jesus is assailed 
by solicitations addressed to His physical appetite, 
to His love of display, and to His ambition. As 
the reality of the human body is the presupposition 
of the reality of the temptation, so the character 
of the temptation confirms the proof of that body. 
Shrinking from physical pain may have been a 
yart of the agony of the Garden (Lk 22% 44, cf. the 
interpretation given in He 5% 5). Naturally the 
sacred history, which is engaged with things done 
rather than with inner processes which are con- 
cealed from human observation, and which finds 
no occasion to trace the course of inner temptations 
which never result in ontward sin, makes no men- 
tion of the appeal which alluring objects must 
have made to the sensibilities of the man Jesus 
Christ. But the Epistle to the Hebrews (‘in all 
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points tempted like as we are,” 4) sustains the 
inference which must necessarily follow trom tie 
possession of a human nature, that there were such 
appeals to the humanity of Jesus. See TEMPTATION. 

2. His human soul.—Had Jesus a true human 
soul? The answer to such a question is to be 
obtained only by observing the phenomena of His 
recorded life, and drawing the necessary inferences 
from what we see. The statement of fact is, for- 
tunately, very clear and copious. The moment we 
study the account of His independent life we find 
the evidences accumulating that in its inward, as 
well as its outward, processes it is a truly human 
life. In the temple we find the exercise of a 
desire — curiosity —and the acknowledgment of 
mental processes both like those of other men and 
commanding their respect (His ‘understanding,’ 
Lk 2‘ 47), In His home in Nazareth He followed 
a life of obedience (Lk 25! ‘subject’). As He 
grew in stature, so He did in ‘wisdom’ (Lk 2” 
copia, ‘varied knowledge of things human and 
Divine,’ Grimm-Thayer). At His temptation He 
showed an intellectual knowledge of the Scriptures 
(Mt 44-7-1°), His discourses moved along accord- 
ing to the laws of human address, idea suggesting 
idea according to the laws of natural association. 
The lower ranges of reasoning are pursued by Him 
as by others, and once He even expresses His 
thought syllogistically (Jn 8%). But the higher 
ranges of reason, the intuitive knowledge of the 
meaning of great truths, were peculiarly His, as is 
seen in the wider interpretation of the OT (Mt 
517. 21-48) and in the lofty ethical standard which 
He sets up, itself another instance of the larger 
interpretation of the OT, forming the still un- 
surpassed ideal of human conduct, more and more 
insisted upon in the social struggles for progress 
in our own time, the binding force and universal 
validity of the law of love (Mt 22°7-4°), To this 
standard He held Himself (Jn 10° 177, Mt 15*2 
20%4). Thus He manifested at every essential point 
the possession of an intellect characterized by the 
same faculties and working by the same laws as 
our own. The same was no less true of the 
sensibilities, even those which we are inclined to 
view as trivial, the undue indulgence of which we 
stigmatize as weakness. Traces may be found of 
the operation of every one of the distinct emotions. 
Thus, for example, He had a love for esteem, mani- 
fested in His notice of the omission of certain acts 
of courtesy in Lk 74-4 ; He displayed the natural 
affections, such as love of friends (Jn 15"), of 
family (Jn 19%), of country (Mt 23°78); He exer- 
cised complacent love (Mk 148), moral indignation 
(Lk 114, Jn 8); His spiritual background was 
that of joy and peace (Jn 1427, Lk 107). The zwill 
was moved by appropriate considerations as ours is 
(Jn 711°), and displays the same sort of activities, 
being sustained by the operation of the same forces 
as in ordinary men. Thus the struggle in time of 
temptation is to maintain His spiritual ideals (Mt 
41-11, Jn 127), and Jesus concentrates His attention, 
as men who will be victorious in time of temptation 
must, upon the proper object of human attention, 
upon the great purpose for which He has come into 
the world (Jn 18 and 19"). The virtues which 
may be particularly called the virtues of the will 
are exemplified, such as persistence, shown in His 
repeated healing upon he Sabbath (Jn 5'® Mk 
3), in His teaching sustained amid the constant 
evidence that the Jews were inclined decisively to 
reject Him (ef. the discourses in Jn 5 and foll. 
chapters). Even the more mysterious operations of 
the sub-conscious, or better of the supra-conscious, 
self are to be noted in Him, not merely in the 
displays of genius which He, as no other man, 
possessed, but in the manifestations of a power 
the operations of which first brought it to His 


empirical consciousness (Mk 53) RV). In fact, the 
better psychologist a man is, the more clearly he 
can see, in the simple narratives of the Gospels, 
the operations of every fundamental faculty and 
law of the human soul. ; 

3. The necessity of Christ's humanity.—To one 
who sees no Divinity in Christ, the question of the 
necessity of His humanity is meaningless, not to 
say impertinent. Of course. He must be human, 
says such a one, since this is the only path to 
leadership. God has committed His work for men 
in the world to men. Apart from those mysterious 
communications of revelation which selected 
teachers of men have had, the only possible teacher 
of men is a man who can approach them with 
messages which they can understand, in words 
appropriate to their nature. However true these 
general principles are, the standpoint here assumed 
is not that of the Gospels. To them, Christ ‘came 
to the earth (see DIVINITY OF CHRIST); and the 
question arises why this is so, why He took upon 
Himself humanity and ‘became flesh’ (Jn 1%). Did 
this question arise in the minds of the Apostles? 
and is there trace of speculation, or of interest as 
to it, in the Gospels? There are indisputable 
traces of both in the Epistles, especially in that 
to the Hebrews. It is represented in this Epistle 
that the object of Christ’s coming in the flesh was 
particularly to offer His body a sacrifice (10°, cf. 
29.14); but not merely this, for the possession of 
humanity itself affords Him a spiritual qualifica- 
tion for His priestly work, in that He shares the 
lot. of men, and learns thereby how to sympathize 
with them in their temptations and their tailures 
(217-18 415-16 52), There is also the suggestion of an 
idea which is brought out more clearly in the 
Fourth Gospel,—the same as that suggested 
above,—that the humanity was the necessary 
medium of the revelation of God, since it is 
through Jesus that God ‘speaks’ (Jn 113"). This 
form of presentation covers the point why the 
humanity was a necessity when once God had 
determined to enter upon the stage of human 
history as Redeemer. But St. John pushes the 
matter a little farther back. He begins with the 
eternal ‘ Word,’ which was in the beginning with 
God and was God, and sets forth His appearing in 
the world under the figure of light shining into 
darkness (1° 3!° 81), and needed because of the 
darkness. The ground of the Incarnation is found 
in this need, in the existence of sin, and the neces- 
sity of salvation through faith (3'). It is to pro- 
duce ‘children of God’ (1?*) that Christ comes. 
The coming is the manifestation of the glory of 
God (14), but that glory is the moral glory of 
“grace and truth.’ The culmination of the whole 
work of redemption is, however, the cross (31 
107 18 1515, ef. He 10° 1°), and it is the human body 
and soul of Christ that suffered there (198). This 
is the central idea of the Fourth Gospel ; but other 
elements are not lacking, as the necessity of the 
humanity to the work of instruction, which was a 
main element of Jesus’ work (3! 3%: 3!- 82), and which 
culminated in the revelation of the Father, which 
needed humanity as the medium of communication 
to human beings (14° 12 16%). Union with the 
Father was also essential to Christ’s work (14 ete. ), 
because this consisted in the manifestation of God’s 
name (17°). The necessary spiritual sustenance, 
finally, was gained through the body and blood 
of Christ (6 5 51), that is, through what His 
humanity alone was capable of doing for man. 

4. Unique elements of this humanity. —The 
humanity of Christ, in order to satisfy the con- 
ditions now before us, must be a reality. No 
‘phantom,’ or merely phenomenal body, could 
perform the offices reqnired in these Scripture 
passages of the humanity. But other elements 
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also appear which give a new aspect to the 
human nature. Among these need not be reckoned 
the origin of the body of Jesus by miraculous 
conception, as related in the First and Third 
Gospels ; for however the process of development 
from the first cell might be initiated, the resulting 
development must be in any case that of a human 
body. Side by side with evident human limitations, 
such as ignorance (as of the day and hour of His 
own return to the earth, Mt 24°), there exist 
phenomena of a like nature altogether transcend- 
ing humanity, such as the knowledge by which 
He not only ‘knew what was in man’ (Jn 2%), 
read the thoughts of men often as an open book 
(Mt 9* 1275, Lk 68 947), but, above all, knew per- 
fectly the will of the Father and the mysteries 
of Divine truth. He walked laboriously from 
Juda to Galilee (Jn 4+), but He could suddenly 
appear upon the surface of the sea in the storm, 
walking upon the water (Mt 14” |). These and 
other such considerations (see DIVINITY OF CHRIST) 
raise the question how these things could consist 
in Him, that is, the question of the nature of the 
Person of Christ, a question belonging to dogmatics, 
and thus lying outside of the scope of this article. 
But—this is the main point—whatever more 
than humanity there was in Christ, the evidence 
already cited is decisive as to the reality of His 
humanity. 

5. The unity of Jesus’ consciousness. — Christ 
was, then, a man. Does this word comprehens- 
ively express the Gospel teaching as to His per- 
son? He had a personality as men are persons. 
He had a consciousness which expressed itself by 
the pronoun ‘I.’ Was this a human consciousness, 
so that when asked as to Himself Jesus would 
have replied: ‘J am a man’? There are two 
elements in the answer to this question. (a) Jesus’ 

* consciousness was a unity. He passes easily from 
the consideration of earthly to heavenly things, 
from walking upon the water to sitting quietly in 
the boat, as if both of these things belonged to 
Him equally. The impression made upon the un- 
sophisticated reader of the Gospels is that of a 
single consciousness. In fact, in order to be ex- 

licable at all, the Gospels must convey such an 
impression. But pivotal passages, even those 
which have teens 5 to give a basis for the idea 
that He spoke now ‘as God’ and now ‘as man,’ 
do not justify such an inference when carefully 
considered. He did not mean in Mt 4° ‘Thou 
(Satan) shalt worship the Lord thy God (me),’ and 
not I thee. He meant that the law of worship for 
any one, and for Him as bound to fulfil all right- 
eousness (Mt 3”), was the worship of the Lord 
only. In Mt 8% and parallels He was not in 
one capacity asleep in the boat and in another 
watching over the disciples in that storm, but He 
was totally asleep as He appeared. He did not 
chide them for Pee of faith in such a waking 

rovidence of His own, of which they had no 
io. but for their lack of faith in God (cf. 
Mk 4#), whose messenger Christ was, and who 
would care for both Him and them. In Mk 5” 
and parallels it is not Jesus in one personality 
healing the woman and in another inquiring what 
had happened, that is brought before us; but 
God the Father made use of Him to answer the 
petition, unknown to Him but known to God, and 
He became conscious in this use of Himself that 
He was so used (‘having come to perceive that the 
power which [often, on other occasions] went forth 


from him had [on this occasion] gone forth,’ cf. 
RY). ; 

(0) The centre of this personality, the Ego of 
this undivided consciousness, is God. Whenever 
He speaks of His coming into the world, it is 


always God that speaks, not less in Mt 10*® and 
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pace than in Jn 3810”. This fact stands side 
yy side with such facts as the confession of ignor- 
ance. They are never allowed to get far apart. 
When we have the passage Mt 24% confessing 
ignorance, 1t 1s preceded by the glorious description 
of the return of the Son of Man in Divine majest 
(v.*°), and followed by the Judgement scene of 2531-4, 
There is no trace of a sense of transition or of 
shock in passing from one form of consciousness 
to the other, because there is no such shock, no 
transition (see KENOSIS). The solution of this 
problem, of the unity of the consciousness in the 
midst of such apparent contradictions in the con- 
tents of consciousness, is, again, a problem of 
dogmaties. 

6. The significance of the humanity of Christ- 
for religion. —The interest of dogmatics in the 
humanity of Christ lies in the doctrine of a true 
Incarnation, which is the foundation of the doc- 
trines of Atonement and Forgiveness. The interest 
of religion in Christ’s humanity is the interest of 
believers in the forgiveness of sins, who need to 
feel the identification of their Redeemer with 
themselves. It is not without profound significance 
that it is said that judgment is committed to the 
Son of Man (Jn 5”). Whatever else of deepest 
truth there may be in it, there is this, that the 
sinner needs to feel the identification of his Judge 
with himself by the possession of a common human 
nature. When the Judge knows both the per- 
sistency and depth of sin on the one hand, and the 
weakness and temptations of man on the other, 
—then only will the sinner be assured that the 

roffered forgiveness is for him. It is, again, the 
interest of believers in God, who get higher ideas 
of God’s goodness from the greatness of the con- 
descension involved in His ‘becoming flesh.’ It 
is, further, the interest of believers in Jesus, who, 
when they understand that Jesus is identified with 
us by the possession of our common humanity, 
feel a new confidence; are stimulated to more 
frequent prayer ; become conscious that He truly 
draws near to them; regard their varied lot in 
life, which He has shared, as sanctified thereby ; 
bear with greater equanimity their sorrows, which 
He also bore; find in Him their pattern of life 
(see OBEDIENCE, § i1.); and thus see in Him not 
an abstraction, but a real, objective, and personal 
Redeemer and object of faith, a Captain, and the 
Head of the Church. See, further, INCARNATION, 
Son oF MAN. 

LITERATURE.—Dale, Christian Doctrine, 45-73 ; Stalker, Imago 
Christi, passim; Ullmann, Sinlessness of Jesus, 52 ff.; Wendt, 
Teaching of Jesus, ti. 136ff.; Fairbairn, Christ in Modern 
Theology, 347 ff. ; F. W. Robertson, Sermons, i. 99 ff. ; Hapositor, 
v. iv. [1896] 388 ff. On the union of the human with the Divine 
in the Person of Christ see the Christological sections of standard 
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HUMILIATION OF CHRIST.—1. Jncarnation.— 
Jesus Christ is a problem. And yet He is not so 
much a problem as man would be without Him. 
Indeed He is, in a true sense, the solution of the 
problem of man. Nevertheless, to the intellect, 
demanding that everything in the heavens above 
aud on the earth beneath be reduced to ‘the 
measure of man’s mind,’ He remains a problem. 
The expressions of His consciousness of pre-exist- 
ence constitute one of the chief elements of that 
problem. But, taken in connexion with two facts 
of His history, even this aspect of His person is 
not so dense a problem as when it is considered by 
itself. ‘These two facts are (1) the expressions of 
His self-consciousness, direct and incidental, as to 
His relation to God on the one hand, and to total 
humanity on the other ; and (2) His effects in the 
world and on the world. Even the pre-existence 
of Jesus Christ, when taken in connexion with 
these two outstanding facts, is, on the whole, a 
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less problem and a smaller difficulty than the 
world of humanity would be without Hin. 

Furthermore, it would be more difficult to be 
lieve that a being who had the consciousness that 
Jesus had, who has done for humanity what Jesus 
has done, and who is to humanity what Jesus is, 
should have had the absolute beginning of His 
existence ata late point in time, than to believe 
that He came out of eternity and is of the eternal 
order. In other words, assuming and accepting 
the pre-existence of Jesus Christ, mystery though 
it be, it is easier to understand His unique earthly 
history, His character, His consciousness, His 
revelations, His work, His actual effects on the 
world and on men, both in the past and at the 
present, than it would be without that assumption. 
At all events, He has in several instances ex- 
pressed the consciousness of having existed in a 
previous state before His advent into this world 
(Jn 38 6% 8° 16% 17°:*4). This pre-existent state 
was one of intimate association and intercom- 
munion with God and participation in the glory of 
the Eternal Father. It is ales one of the under- 
lying presuppositions in St. Paul’s Epistles (1 Co 
88, 2 Co 8°, Ph 278, Col 1547). It is found also in 
an original setting in Hebrews (1? ’). 

Now, whatever may be the meaning of these 
great passages, whatever the pre-incarnate riches 
and glory of Christ, He voluntarily submitted to 
the surrender of the resources of a Divine state 
for the lowliness of a human lot and the extreme 
of human poverty, and to the relinquishment of 
His equal participation in the Divine glory in 
exchange for the nethermost depth of human 
humiliation. Exactly what was involved in His 
self-humiliation from the Divine to the human is 
treated specifically under the articles on PRE- 
EXISTENCE, KENOSIS, and INCARNATION. Con- 
fining our attention, then, in this article to His 
earthly history, we find that His whole life, His 
entire sojourn on earth, was a humiliation. His 
incarnation was but the first stage in His humilia- 
tion, which continued by a deepening descent to 
the very end of His earthly life. His whole career 
in this world was a protracted humiliation or 
succession of humiliations between the humiliation 
of His incarnation and the humiliation of His 
crucifixion. It is worthy of note that the words 
of St. Paul, ‘he humbled himself” (in Ph 2”), refer 
to experiences of His earthly life and not to the 
process of His incarnation. 

2. His earthly life to the assumption of the Mes- 
sianie mission.—VThe circumstances of His birth 
were most painful. It occurred, not in the sheltered 
privacy, and amid the comforts, of home, but while 
His mother was on a humiliating and painful 
pilgrimage, and among the feeding beasts, sur- 
rounded by the filth of a stable, and possibly under 
the observation of strange and uncouth men. 
the child Jesus was not a year old before He be- 
came the object of jealousy and persecution, and 
had to be taken on a long and painful journey into 
a foreign land to save His life—a baby fugitive on 
the face of the earth. Showing at the age of 
twelve a wisdom which astonished the wisest men 
of the nation, and which would have secured for 
Him recognition, position, power, and renown, He 
yet willingly returned to the obscure and humble 
home at Nazareth ; and there for the space of nearly 
twenty years He submitted Himself, day after day, 
to the control of two plain peasant people, and to 
the occupation and drudgery of common manual 
labour. 

3. Humuwottions of the Messianic ministry.—He 
knew from the beginning what the Messianic 
nussion meant and how it would end. It was not 
to Him an honour to be enjoyed ; it was a burden 
to be borne. It cost Him a struggle to submit and 


| deserted by all (Mt 26°°, Mk 14°), 


adjust Himself to that which He knew was so 
fraught with difficulty, persecution, humiliation, 
loneliness, suspense, and suffering, ending with the 
final agonies and the death of abandonment and 
shame. ‘his is the reason why He needed—and 
received—the expression of His Father’s approval 
at the moment of His self-dedication to the work of 
Messiah (Mk 1", Lk 3”). This was the meaning of 
His temptation in the wilderness. This was why at 
the sharp turning-point in His ministry, when He 
looked out on the dark and lonely way of obedi- 
ence unto death and deliberately chose to walk in 
it alone, He needed again—and again received— 
the assurance of His Father’s recegnition, approval, 
and sympathy (Mk 97, Lk 9*).* It was the burden 
of the Messianic task that made Him, beyond all 
men, a man of sorrows. More than once we are 
told that He wept; but never that He laughed. 
Almost from the beginning of His ministry He 
was looked on with jealousy and suspicion by the 
powerful leaders of the people, from whom He had 
a right to expect encouragement and_ support. 
They kept a watch on Him, they found fault with 
Him, they misconstrued His actions, they per- 
verted His sayings, they dogged His steps, they 
nagged Him at every turn, they accused Him of 
being a law-breaker, a blasphemer, an impostor, 
a lunatic, a demoniac, an emissary of the powers 
of darkness (Lk 11). They laid plots to catch 
Him and to kill Him; and they never ceased until 
they succeeded. Not only so, but little by little 
He lost His early popularity and was abandoned 
by the people. He came to those whom He had the 
right to claim as His own; they refused to receive 
Him, turned against Him. His personal ministry 
was comparatively a failure, and He practically an 
outcast. He did not even have a refuge among 
the friends of His youth, the people of His old 
home at Nazareth. They also turned against Him, 
rejected His claims, drove Him out of their village, 
made a desperate attempt to kill Him (Mk 6%, Lk 
4). The members of His own family failed to 
understand Him, refused to accept Him, were 
alienated from Him (Jn 7%). Probably they 
thought Him either a fanatic or a fraud. Pro- 
bably on account of His strangeness and growing 
unpopularity they were ashamed of Him. He was 
subjected to the humiliation and pain of constant 
misunderstanding and sometimes even criticism on 
the part of His own disciples. He was rebuked 
(Mt 16”) and denied (26%-74) by one of them, sold 
and delivered into the hands of His enemies and 
murderers for a few pounds by another (26'15), 
Added to these 
things, He suffered the humiliations of a painful 
poverty. Rejected at home, ejected from home, 
He had no place of His very own where He could 


| feel that He might retire when weary or lonely or 
But | 


heart-sore, and enjoy rest without the fear of 
intrusion or molestation. He was dependent on 
charity, He was supported by charity (Lk 8°). He 
had to borrow a room for His last meal with His 
disciples (22"), He had to borrow an ass to ride 


into Jerusalem on the day of His triumphal entry 


(19%: 34), Another man’s stable was borrowed for 


| Him to be born in (27); another men’s grave for 


Him to be buried in (Mt 2759: 6), 

4 Trials and crucifixion. — His implacable 
enemies brought Him at last to bay. Deep in 
that memorable night when He was in the depths 
of the impenetrable gloom of Gethsemane, the 
sacred privacy of His last hours and His last 
prayer was invaded by a howling mob of under- 
lings, hangers-on, and soldiers of the temple guard, 
guided by one of His own disciples (Mt 26%, Lk 
22"). They took Jesus, and when they had bound 


a See chapters on the Baptism, the Temptation, and the 
Transfiguration in the present writer’s Son of Man. 
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Him with ropes (Jn 18?2), they led Him by the 
halter, as if He were a desperado, to the house of 
the high priest. He had a keen sense of this 
humiliation, and protested against it (Mk 14%), 
Nevertheless, conscious though He was of His 
innocence of any evil deed or design, of His abso- 
lute purity, yea, even of His Divine dignity and 
mission, He submitted to the humiliation of being 
put on trial before the corrupt and conscienceless 
occupant of the high-priestly ottice and the white- 
washed hypocrites who, for the most part, consti- 
tuted the governing body of the nation. After the 
solemn mockery was enacted and they had con- 
demned Him to death (14°), they heaped on Him 
the most humiliating insults their malicious in- 
genuity could devise. They spat in His face 
(é€vérrvcay eis TO mpdcwroyv airof, Mt 26%); they 
threw a cloth over Him and then beat Him on the 
head, mockingly demanding that He should tell 
them who it was that struck each blow (26*7- 68), 
When it was morning, they bound Him again 
with ropes, and led Him thus to the Przetorium to 
secure sentence of death from the Roman Pro- 
curator (Mk 151, Mt 271). Pilate, though con- 
vinced of His innocence, did not care to involve 
himself in the trouble and annoyance of taking 
His part, and he was glad to shirk his duty and 
get rid of the embarrassment by turning Him over 
to Herod Antipas, who was at that time in Jern- 
salem (Lk 23"). The poor prisoner, whom no one 
was found to befriend or defend, was dragged 
| through the streets to another tribunal in the hope 
of finding some one who had the courage as well as 
‘the power to rid the earth of Him, and He had 
to suffer the humiliation of appearing as a culprit 
before this abandoned wretch. Herod was de- 
lighted to come face to face with Jesus, and now 
at last he was to have the long-coveted opportunity 
of having Him show off with a few miracles in his 
presence. But, though he plied Him with all sorts 
of requests and importunities, Jesus answered him 
not a single word. But Herod was not to be 
baulked. If he could not induce Jesus to enter- 
tain him in one way, he could at least force Him 
to furnish entertainment for him in another way. 
And this Herod, this creature of low cunning, this 
unwashed hog of a sensualist, this seducer of his 
own brother’s wife, this cowardly murderer of the 
other of the two great prophets of the day, grati- 
fied his brutal instincts by joining his soldiers in 
putting Jesus to scorn. They dressed Him up in a 
gorgeous and glaring red mantle of mock royalty, 
and sent Him thus through the streets back to 
the Pretorium of Pilate (237). Pilate, overcome 
by the persistence of the Jewish leaders and by 
his own selfish and cowardly fears, decided at last 
to deliver Jesus up to the tender mercies of the 
human Taothsnnds who could be appeased by 
nothing but His death. But before doing so, he 
made his soldiers strip Him and inflict on Him the 
terrible Roman flagellation (Mk 15", Mt 27”), a 
punishment so severe that the victim often died 
under it. This bitter torture and bitterer humilia- 
tion Jesus endured in submission and _ silence. 
While the preparation is being made for the cruci- 
fixion, He is left in the hands of the soldiers, 
the whole cohort is invited in to enjoy the sport, 
and now for the third time He is made the amuse- 
ment of a band of ruffians, for it is now their 
turn to have a little entertainment with the 
Nazarene fanatic. They torment Him as a cat 
teases and tortures a wounded bird before devour- 
ing it. They put on Him a scarlet military robe, 
and having twisted branches of thorn bushes into 
a sort of crown, they place it on His patient 
brow, put a mock seeptre in His unresisting hand, 
and then go down on their knees before Him, 
shouting, ‘Long live the king of the Jews! 


They too indulged in the sport of spitting on Him, 
and, yielding to the wild beast instinet which 
their a had aroused in them, they kept 
beating Him over the head (érumroy els ri KepaNiy 
avrov, Mt 27 ; erumrov adrod riy Kepadihy Kkahduw, Mk 
15'*), While He was dressed up as a mock king, 
His face stained with blood and marred with spittle, 
Pilate, moved with nity, led Him out to the view 
of the clamorous feb: hoping that the spectacle of 
so abject an object might move them to pity (Jn 
19%), But it seemed the more to inflame their rage 
(v.§). His crucifixion was then finally decided on. 
And now a new humiliation was inflicted on Him. 
He leaves the Pretorium, and is led or driven 
along the crowded streets through the avenue of 
onlookers, bearing on His back the heavy wooden 
beam that was to be the instrument of His execu- 
tion (v.”7). It was the symbol of His degradation 
and the advertisement of His disgrace. 

It may be well for us to stop and try to 
imagine what was passing in the mind of Jesus 
while all these horrors were heaped upon Him. 
We know He was accustomed, during the course 
of His ministry, to dwell, both in thought and in 
speech, on the horrors that He knew awaited Him 
(Mt 167! dru de7 atroy . . . mod\d\d radeiv). If He so 
dreaded it from afar, how keen must have been the 
anguish of passing through it ! 

But these things were slight in comparison with 
what yet awaited Him; for the great humiliation 
was yet to come. He was to be subjected to the 
accursed and infamous death of crucifixion. When 
soldiers are to be put to death for desertion or 
treason, they are shot. The lowest of criminals, 
those upon whom we wish to heap disgrace in 
inflicting death, we hang on the gallows. What 
the gallows is to-day, the cross was in the days of 
Jesus. It was the method of execution that 
secured publicity, while it insured the utmost 
prolongation of the victim’s misery. When the 
are had reached the place, the cross was 
aid upon the ground, Jesus was denuded of all 
His clothing, He was stretched out upon the cross, 
long iron nails were driven through His hands and 
feet, the cross bearing His naked body was lifted 
up and dropped into its socket, and there, looking 
out on the sea of angry faces and suffering the 
infamous fate of the most abandoned criminal, 
hung Jesus, who, though He had the consciousness 
of having come from God and of being the sinless 
Son of God, yet willingly endured this humiliation 
that He might become the Redeemer of men. 
Wherefore all the ages and the highest of all the 
races of men have united with God in giving Him 
the name that is above every name, and with one 
accord agree in crowning Him Lord of all. 

The descending scale of His humiliation, from 
the estate of conscious equality with God past all 
grades and levels down to the humiliation of the 
cross, has been grasped and, with a few master 
strokes, graphically portrayed by St. Paul in the 
great passage of Ph 2%7: the humiliation of the 
Divine to the level of the human, the humiliation 
of the human to the level of the servant, to the 
level of the outcast and condemned criminal, and, 
lastly, to the degradation of a punishment the 
most humiliating, the most shameful, the most 
bitter, the most revolting, the most horrible then 
or ever known among men. 


LirzraTuRe.—Works like those of Weiss, Beyschlag, Stevens 
on Biblical Theology; Gore’s Bampton Lectures; Gifford, The 
Incarnation; Mason, Conditions of our Lord’s Life on Earth ; 
Bruce, The Humiliation of Christ (giving on pp. 388-412 and 
419-424 fine discussions of Kenotic literature]; Zockler, Das 
Kreuz Christi; Nebe and Stemmeyer, Leidensgeschichte ; 
Stalker, The Trial and Death of Christ; the chapters of Keim 
and Edersheim on the Passion and Death. 


Gross ALEXANDER. 
HUMILITY.—This virtue or grace distinguished 
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the leaders of OT history like Abraham and Moses 
(Gn 182”, Nu 12%), and was inculeated by the 
prophets as a chief duty (Mic 6°). It belongs even 
to the earlier revelation of God’s character (‘that 
humbleth himself,’ Ps 1136), and is the key to 
man’s communion with Him (Is 57!5). In Judaism 
and the Rabbinical literature we meet with a 
variety of examples and maxims enforcing _the 
truth that ‘God is the highest type of humility.’ 
These anticipations prepare us for the new and 
enlarged conception of humility which fills the 
NT, and was embodied in the teaching, example, 
and character of Jesus Christ. The moral quality 
of our Saviour’s personality lies here (Mt 11%), and 
on this foundation of astonishing humility, ex- 
emplified on the cross, St. Paul bases his great 
ethical appeal (Ph 2°). It may be claimed that 
the gospel alone has popularized humility, but 
the temper of Christ’s disciples in every age proves 
that it is an excellence of rare and difficult attain- 
ment. 

i, USE AND MEANING OF THE WORD.—The noun 
(rarevoppoowvn, Heb. may, Vulg. hwmilitas, Germ. 
Demut) does not occur till it is employed commonly 
in the NT (Lightfoot on Ph 2°); itis ‘a birth of 
the Gospel’ (Trench, Syn. of the NT, § 42). In con- 
trast to the low and servile sense attaching to it 
in classical writings, humility in the LXX, Apocr., 
and NT becomes the designation ‘of the noblest 
and most necessary of all virtues’ (Cremer’s Lez.). 
It rests on a lowly and unpretending view of one’s 
self, and is opposed to the workings of the am- 
bitious spirit (ueyadoppoctvy, bWndodpoo’vy). The 
term refers mainly to inward character, and some- 
times to outward condition. Of humility as the 
animating principle of Christian character, Jesus 
Himself was the great example, being ‘lowly in 
heart’ (Mt 11%), not merely in appearance like 
the professional religious leaders of the time. 
Pharisaism is the deadly enemy of humility or the 
religion of healthy-mindedness. The moral temper 
that inspired Christ’s life and service is echoed by 
St. Paul, when he singles out the motive that 

rompted his labours (‘serving the Lord with all 
owliness of mind,’ Ac 20%). Elsewhere humility 
is enjoined, along with kindred graces, as the 
means of averting unholy disputes and of promot- 
ing co-operation in the Church and among the 
members of the Christian society (Mt 18! 232, 
Eph 4°, Ph 2°, Col 3”). An exceptional use of the 
term occurs in Col 218-73, where the Apostle guards 
his readers against the counterfeit of this virtue 
(‘a voluntary humility’). In some instances the 
humble are viewed in the light of their earthly 
condition, which God may wonderfully raise and 
alter (Lk 1°), and which, notwithstanding its 
indignities and trials, should be borne submissively 
and cheerfully (Ja 19). This class of sufferers cor- 
responds to the afflicted and meek of the OT (sy, 
134), and would be numerous among the peasantry 
or fellahin of an oppressed and Tawless country 
(Hatch, Essays in Biblical Greek, s.v.). The ‘poor 
in spirit’ spoken of in the first of the Beatitudes 
(Mt 5%, cf. Lk 6”) are probably best understood as 
placed in such circumstances. In agreement with 
this, Ritschl (op. cié. infra) defines rarewodppootvy 
as ‘that temper inclining to the service of God 
which accepts resignedly an oppressed and wretched 
condition.’ The term, therefore, as one of deep 
unport, is freshly coined in the NT, 

il. CONTRAST BETWEEN GREEK AND CHRISTIAN 
Eruics.—The rise of this grace creates an epoch. 
‘Humility is a vice with heathen moralists, but 
a virtue with Christian apostles’ (Lightfoot on 
Col 218), In particular, it marks the opposition to 
the Greek idea of ‘high-mindedness’ (art. ‘ Ethies,’ 
by H. Sidgwick in Eney. Brit.®), and the advance 
in ethical sentiment and the standard of judgment 


due to Christianity. <A presentiment of the Chris- 
tian virtue may be met with in Greek writers (see 
examples in Neander’s Church HA istory, Vol. i. p. 26 
[Eng. tr.], and in Trench, rd Syn.), but their use 
of rarewés in any noble sense is rare. The Greeks 
undoubtedly had their distinguishing qualities, but 
this was not one of them. 

Cf. interesting note of conversation in Morley’s Life of Glad- 
stone, iii. p. 466. ‘Mr. G.—I admit there is no Greek word of 
good credit for the virtue of humility. J. M.—rerevorrs ? But 
fhat has an association of meanness. Mr. G.—Yes; a shabby 
sort of humility. Humility as a sovereign grace is the creatior 
of Christianity.’ : 

Greek Ethics, as expressed and systematized by 
Aristotle, the ancient master of moral analysis 
and definition, fostered pride, the genius of later 
Stoicism, and regarded the humble as contempt- 
ible, mean-spirited, and without force or aspira- 
tion. Aristotle’s picture of the ‘great-souled’ man 
and his exaggerated sense of self-importance have 
a certain air of loftiness (ueyadopuxia), but fall 
below the standard which obliges the Christian to 
recognize his duty to others, and to treat with 
consideration those who are intellectually and 
socially inferior. The conception of humility, 
therefore, as it controls the Christian, lies outside 
the system of Aristotle (see Nic. Eth. bk. iv. ch. 3 
[Sir A. Grant’s ed. vol. ii. pp. 72-78]). This difter- 
ence between Greek and Christian ideas of greatness 
and humility is fundamental, and the change was 
brought about by Christ’s revelation of the char- 
acter of God. Of Aristotle’s great-souled man it is 
said—‘ his movements are slow, his voice is deep, 
and his diction stately’ (Grant, vol. ii. p. 77, note). 
This measured efflorescence of pride reappears in 
Christ’s portraiture of the Pharisee in the temple ; 
but the Publican, the opposite and acceptable type, 
shows how influential, in Christian experience, is 
the thought of God, and how closely connected are 
humility, prayer, and confession of sin. In accord- 
ance with Augustine’s well-known saying (quoted 
by Calvin, Institutio, bk. ii. ch. 2), humility comes 
first, second, third, and always, among the precepts 
of the Christian religion, and it marks the cleavage 
between Greek and Christian ideals. The magnifi- 
cent figure drawn by the Greek philosopher dis- 
appears, and, instead, Christ presents the image of 
the little child (Mt 18?). 

ili. OUR LORD’S EXAMPLE AND TEACHING.—4. 
The great saying which goes to the root of the 
matter—‘T am meek and lowly in heart’ (Mt 
11°), has been variously interpreted (see art. by 
Herrmann, mentioned below), and even called in‘ 
question as authentic. Martineau asks—‘ What 
meek and lowly soul was ever known to set itself 
forth as such and commend its own humility as 
the model for others?’ and adds, ‘did a Saviour 
bear such testimony of himself, his testimony 
would not be true’ (Seat of Authority in Religion?, 
p. 583). But the mode of speaking Christ adopted 
and the claim He put forward would not really 
seem incongruous in a ‘Teacher of Israel’ (Bruce, 
Expos. Gr. Test. note ad loc.); and, besides, the 
objection reads a false tone into the original utter- 
ance, and ignores the special nature of Christ’s 
consciousness. _Our Lord was more than a ‘meek 
and lowly soul,’ and had reason for presenting 
Himself as a model and a winning type to human- 
ity. His humility clothed and concealed His 
essential dignity, and in speaking as He did He 
was conscious at the same time of standing in a 
unique relation to God (Mt 1127, ef. Jn 13%). 
Indeed, the union on Christ’s part of ‘unbounded 
personal pretensions’ with an unconscious humility 
that regarded His importance to the world as ‘an 
objective fact with which his own opinion of him- 
self had nothing to do’ (Hece Homo, ch. 15) is 
undeniable, and reminds us that majesty and. 
meekness were the two poles of His mysterious 
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yet harmonious character. Christ’s humility, how- 
ever, does not rest on a phrase, but was carried 
out in the lowly setting of His earthly life. His 
cradle in the manger at Bethlehem and His sub- 
jection in the home at Nazareth, His quiet entrance, 
at the hands of the Baptist, on publie life, His 
restraint in the use of His supernatural powers, 
and His dislike of consequent honour and fame, 
His frequent periods of retirement, His choice of 
followers and friends, His sympathies with little 
children and humble suppliants (Mk 106 and 


7%), His appreciation of the smallest offering 


and the simplest service (Lk 212-4, Mt 10%), and, 
finally, His submission to the experiences concen- 
trated in the week of His Passion and Crucifixion, 
all attest the consistency of His character as One 
who was ‘meek and lowly in heart,’ and who, at 
plainly and profoundly 


every step of His career, 
‘humbled himself’ (Ph 28). 

2. Passing from Christ’s example, the main lines 
of His teaching are two— 

(1) Humility in relation to God, or the Law of 
Grace.—We are introduced here to the most 
powerful among the motives to humility, and to 
a relation deeper than any that influences us in 
the society of our fellow-men. In Wendt’s lan- 
guage—‘ Humility is the conscious lowliness we 
teel before God in view of His superabundant love 
and holy majesty, and in contrast to our own un- 
worthiness, guilt, and entire dependence on His 
grace’ (The /eaching of Jesus, vol. i. p. 341, note 
(Eng. tr.]). We cannot therefore exaggerate our 
worth or assert our claims before God: the part 
we play is that of ‘unprofitable servants’ who, 
after all their performances, should be filled neither 
with the sense of merit nor the spirit of boasting 
(Lk 17"). In the parable, which is a gem of teach- 
ing on this point, Jesus enforces on us the duty of 
humility towards God, the need of genuine self- 
abasement and confession of sin, as we see and 
‘feel our unworthiness in the Divine presence (Lk 
18°14), He represents God as turning away from 
the shallow and sounding words of the Pharisee, 
but giving His mercy freely to the penitent publican 
who could not look up. For, as a fine Jewish say- 
ing puts it, ‘While God despises what is broken 
among the animals, He loves in man a broken 
heart.’ This is a fundamental law of the Kingdom 
of heaven and the indispensable condition of grace : 
‘for every one that exalteth himself shall be 
humbled, but he that humbleth himself shall be 
exalted’ (cf. Pr 3%, 1 P 5°). 

Prof. Dowden, in writing of Milton’s view of the intercourse 
between God and the soul, remarks—‘ There are two humilities 
—that which bows and that which soars, the humility of a 
servant who looks down, the humility of a son who gazes up. 
Milton’s humility invigorates itself in the effort to ascend. He 
would not prostrate himself in the presence of material symbols, 
but would enter as a glad child into the courts of heaven’ 
(Puritan and Anglican, p. 167). This is the humility that 
Christ welcomes, and that makes religion not stiff and heavy 
with ceremonial, but simple, reverent, glad, and pleasing to God. 
On no other terms is grace given or fellowship with God possible. 
“Whosoever shall not receive the kingdom of God as a little child, 
he shall in nowise enter therein’ (Lk 1817). 


(2) Humility in relation to men, or the Law of 
Service.—While it is true that humility ‘is not 
primarily concerned with our relation to other 
men, but with our relation to God, and springs 
from an intellectually true view of that relation’ 
(Illingworth, Christian Character, 1905, p. 27), 
yet its importance in regulating men’s ordinary 
conduct and intercourse did not escape Christ's 
notice. His striking lessons on this subject were 
called for at the time, and are far from being ex- 
hausted, for it is still true that ‘the really humble 
man is as great in the moral world as he is rare’ 
(Bruce, Expos. Gr. Test. on Mt 18%). r 

(a) The child, the unconscious type of humility 
(Mt 184, Mk 9*8-%7).—This was Christ’s object- 


lesson on the question that caused frequent heart- 
burning among the disciples, ‘ Who thenis greatest?’ 
ete. heir assimilation of their Master’s mind 
proceeded slowly. As He went on absorbed in the 
thought of His approaching cross, His followers 
walked behind and stirred each other’s worst 
passions by raising questions of place and _pre- 
cedence. At their next interview the Master of 
men set a child in the midst of His disciples, and 
shamed them out of their unworthy temper. This 
is our Lord’s rebuke of pride, rivalry, and ambition 
in their thousand forms, His reversal of our ordin- 
ary and selfish ideas of greatness, and His warning 
against the world’s spirit of exclusiveness, intoler- 
ance, and class distinctions. The truly great is he 
who considers the claims of others and is slow to 
give offence (Mt 18°), and who on all occasions 
appears simple, teachable, unpretending, indifferent 
to questions of rank and superiority, and willing 
to humble himself ‘as this little child.’ It is only 
the childlike heart that is capable of knowing Ged 
(Mt 11°), and of finding the way into His kingdom. 
This image has stamped itself on the mind of 
Christendom, and this pattern of greatness is still 
fresh. Human character is once for all taught to 
mould itself after this original and lovely type. 
Christ first saw the hatefulness and unworkable 
ness of a world without a child ! 

(6) The servant, the practical example of humility 
(MMe as Ye) aD TOE elle Ceepeeehe liiny tape 
This ideal of service was presented on two distinct 
occasions : the one when the sons of Zebedee came 
forward with their request for the leading places in 
the Kingdom ; and the other when the same love of 
dignity, and the jealous exclusion of each other’s 
claims, gave rise to the strife that marred the Last 
Supper. In rebuking this spirit, Christ had in 
view not merely the mistaken tendencies of His 
disciples, who were already fired by the promise of 
individual ‘ thrones’ (Lk 22°) dear to the Israelitish 
imagination, but also the popular and prevailing 
standards of the time. The rulers of the Gentiles 
aimed at supremacy, and, in the exercise of a harsh 
authority, delighted to ‘lord it over them’; and 
equally the scribes and Pharisees, in their fondness 
for places and titles of honour, coveted influence 
and recognition as the ‘great ones’ of Jewish 
society. Christ required a new standard and line 
of conduct from His followers. ‘ Not so shall it 
be among you.’ Henceforth, greatness lies in con- 
formity to a higher than the heathen or Jewish 
type: ‘but whosoever would become great among 
you shall be your minister,’ ete. The principle of 
this law is not impersonal, but personal ; the seat 
of authority in the Christian religion and in Chris- 
tian morals is Christ: ‘even as the Son of Man 
came,’ etc. (Mt 2078). Finally, in one concrete act, 
Christ gave an illustration of the great anon 
He enunciated, when, at the Passover meal, He 
rose and ‘took a towel and girded himself,’ and 
washed the disciples’ feet. This astonishing inci- 
dent left an ineffaceable impression (1 P 5°), and 
warranted the literal saying: ‘I am in the midst 
of you as he that serveth’ (Lk 22”). Such an 
idea] and example of service have slowly effected a 
revolution in the moral sentiment and practice of 
mankind. We may add, if Christ’s setting forth 
of the child was evidence of His originality as a 
teacher, the substitution of the servant for the 
ruler was a no less striking proof of the uniqueness 
of His insight and methods. 

‘Ip is one of the achievements of Jesus that He introduced 
into the world a new ideal of greatness, such an ideal as men 
had never dreamed of’ (D. Smith, The Days of His Flesh, 1905, 
p. 442. Of. Herrmann in art. below: ‘Im NT ist ohne Zweifel der 
Eindruck wiedergegeben dass Jesus in dieser Beziehung seinen 
Jiingern etwas vollig Neues gegeben hat’). 

Some ideals are too airy and remote to come into 
touch with actual experience and practice, but 
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Christ’s Law of Service is capable of daily realiza- 
tion, and is within the reach of every one. It is 
open to all to do some simple deed of kindness, 
helpfulness, and self-denial, and no action inspired 
by Christ-like love and humility will pass un- 
noticed or unrewarded by the gracious Master and 
ereat Servant of all (Mt 25%). 

iv. CHARACTERISTICS AND RELATIONSHIPS.—A 
few further points of general and practical interest 
are suggested by this subject, and may be briefly 
touched on. ; ; 

1. Humility and character.—In ordinary experi- 
ence, humility is related to sin and penitence, and 
marks the feeling of unworthiness in the light of 
the illimitable moral ideal. In presence of the 
holy revelation of the Son of God, conscience be- 
comes sensitive, and the sense of guilt, as in the 
case of Peter (Lk 5’), weighs men down. ‘This, 
however, is not one of the essential conditions of 
humility, for we know that humility was also an 
element in Christ’s character’ (Ritschl). The 
greatness.of the Baptist was rooted in his humility 
and utter freedom from jealousy (Jn 377%), and 
this grace has been the soil and safety of saints 
ever since. Keble treated others with a ‘humbling 
humility’ (Lock’s Life, p. 233. Cf. MacEwen’s Life 
of Cairns, p. 600: ‘The first personal impression 
that he made on all who met him was one of 
wonder at his humility’). The child, to which 
Christ pointed, represents humility as part of the 
essence and permanence of Christian character, 
and remains an immortal type, preserving the 
wonder and bloom of the moral world. 

2. Humility and kindred virtues.—No Christian 
grace is isolated or thrives alone. Humility is 
‘part of a great moral whole. Instead of proscrib- 
ing, it promotes the growth of virtues unlike yet 
not unfriendly to itself’ (Liddon on ‘ Humility and 
Action’ in University Sermons). Thus it is onely 
connected with Truth, for humility or confession 
that does not rest on the recognition of facts is 
insincere and worthless. It is inspired by Love ; 
ministering love appears always in the guise of 
humility. Meekness rests on humility as its founda- 
tion (Trench), and Patience expresses along with 
humility the ory virtue of the Christian re- 
ligion, especially called for and tested in the world 
(Ritschl). 

3. Humility and self-consciousness.—It has been 
the tendency of certain schools of theology and 
piety to make humility the result of self-contem- 

lation, arrived at by the soul’s reaction upon 
itself. This gives rise to artificial and extreme 
methods of discipline, and misses the healthy ob- 
jectivity of the life that forgets self in the con- 
sideration and service of others (see Herrmann’s 
art. for vigorous criticism of this tendency and 
ideal of asceticism, derived from Augustine and 
Bernard. Cf. Harnack’s History of Dogma (Eng. 
tr.], vi. p. 10, note). Humility is ‘the eye which 
sees everything except itself’ (quoted in Ritschl). 
Work and the school of life are the best discipline 
of humility, as of the other virtues. 

“We are to respect our responsibilities,’ wrote Mr. Gladstone, 
“not ourselves. We are to respect the duties of which we are 
capable, but not our capabilities simply considered. There is 
to be no complacent self-contemplation, beruminating upon self. 
When self is viewed, it must always be in the most intimate 
connexion with its purposes’ (Morley’s Life, i. 214). 

On the other hand, the externalizing of humility 
and the danger of parading it in rules and cere- 
monies that lead to self-humiliation must equally be 
avoided. Christ and His Apostles discountenanced 
pll needless self-consciousness and show of virtue 
(Mt 63f-, Col 2. Cf. Ritschl: ‘Even in ascetic 
forms of worship there is no particular form of ex- 
pression necessary to humility’). 

4. Humility and individuality.—This virtue is 
not to be cultivated to the neglect of manliness or 


at the expense of loyalty to religious and moral 
principle (Mt 10). Christ honours the spirit of 
energy and enterprise in us, and blames the hiding 
of our talents and the misuse of our opportunities 
through diftidence or cowardice (Mt. 25/**). The 
manly and energetic character of the centurion, as 
shown in his faith, was doubtless as pleasing. to 
Jesus as the soldier’s reverence and humbleness of 
address (Lk 7%). Humility or the fear of God 
should banish all unworthy fear. Christ’s un- 
flinching exposure of the scribes and Pharisees 
(Mt 23) calls us to be courageous in adherence to 
truth and righteousness, and in view of evil and 
opposition, however powerful. It was a wholesome 
saying of the Rabbis: ‘The disciple of the wise 
should have sufficient pride to stand in defence of 
the Law he represents.’ Self-assertion has therefore 
its legitimate sphere, and the ‘salt’ of individuality 
in religion and in society should in nowise be lost. 
There is the danger, however, of exaggerating our 
own view and importance: ‘it always needs much 
grace to see what other people are, and to keep a 
sense of moral proportion’ (Denney, Expos. Gr. 
Test. on Ro 12%). In the adaptation of the Chris- 
tian Church to society, and to reconcile conflicting 
interests, it requires humility ‘to adjust men in 
due order for the purposes of life’ (T. B. Strong’s 
Christian Ethics, Bampton Lect. 1895, p. 127). 

5. Humility and science.—Christ’s interview with 
Nicodemus teaches that the assumption of know- 
ledge (‘we know,’ Jn 3) may cover only ignorance 
and confusion. The ‘wise and understanding’ 
(Mt 1125) receive no new light: self-satisfied pride 
and prejudice are the foes of spiritual enlighten- 
ment and intellectual advance. The true student 
and investigator of nature must still feel, like 
Newton, that, notwithstanding his progress and 
attainments, the great ocean of truth hes undis- 
covered before him. Docility, not dogmatism, is 
the mark of the inquirer, and the means of intel- 
lectual development. In this important and ever-' 
changing region of science, R. H. Hutton has well 
observed that humility ‘means the docility of 
learners towards a teacher infinitely above them,’ 
and that it requires wisdom to see the true rela- 
tions between different kinds of knowledge, and 
to keep physical knowledge from being turned to 
a false and dangerous use in the sphere of moral 
truth. Here also the master of truth and know- 
ledge must take the place of a servant, and illus- 
trate his greatness by his humility—‘ and science 
is humble only when it uses its knowledge and its 
ignorance alike to help other men and not to lord 
it over them’ (Essay on ‘The Humility of Science’ 
in Aspects of Religious and Scientific Thought, 1901). 
So manifold is the function of this indispensable 
and crowning grace. 

LITERATURE.—Besides works above named, Grimm-Thayer’s 
Lex.; Moulton-Geden’s Concord. to Greek Test.; art. ‘ Humility’ 
in Hastings’ DB vol. ii.; Herrmann in PRE3 (‘ Demut, Demiitigz’ 
—an art. characteristic in its Ritschlian standpoint and criti- 
cism); E. Schreiber, art. in Jewish Encyc. 1904 (interesting 
and suggestive); B. Weiss, Bib. Theol. of NT, pp. 116, 117, 
and Ritschl, The Christian Doctrine of Justif. and Reconcil. 
ch. ix. § 65 (both in Clark’s tr.); A. B. Bruce, Training of the 
Twelve, chs. xiv. xxi.; Professor J. Seth, A Study of Ethical 
Principles4, p. 264; Rothe, Sermons (‘The Humility of the 
Lord ’—Clark’s tr.) ; Liddon, Some Words of Christ (‘ True Great- 
ness’); Church, Cathed. and Univ. Sermons (‘The Condescen- 
sion of our Lord’); Dante, Purgatory, Cantos 10-12; R. 
Browning’s exquisite little poem, ‘Humility’ (Asolando); Kip- 
ling’s Recessional. WV. M. RANKIN. 


_HUMOUR.—Humour in its highest form is the 
sign of a mind at peace in itself, for which the 
contrasts and contradictions of life have ceased to 
jar, though they have not ceased to be; which 
accepts them as necessary and not without meaning 
and value, indeed as giving an added charm to 
life, because it looks at them from a point above 
them. In other words, humour is the faculty 
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which lets a man see what Plato calls ‘the whole 
tragedy and comedy of life’ (Philebus, 50 B)—the 
one in the other, comedy in tragedy, tragedy in 
comedy. 

The Gospels make it plain that the environment 
of Jesus was quite a normal one. He had lived 
among men, worked, played, and talked with men 
from infancy to S08 ey and was familiar with 
the language of men and with their habits of mind. 
Hence it may be noticed that in speaking to men 
He uses the language of reality and experience. 
His words are stamped as His own by their 
delicate ease, which implies sensibility to every 
real aspect of the matter in hand, a sense of 
mastery and peace. There lay a broad contrast be- 
tween the common sense His hearers had gathered 
from experience and the moral ideals which He 
propounded, and it is quite clear that this contrast 
did not escape Him, nor can He have failed to see 
that, judged by the ordinary common sense of men, 
His sayings were absurd. With this consciousness 
of the superficial absurdity and the underlying 
value of what He said, He bade men when smitten 
on the one cheek ‘turn the other’ (Mt 5**), go 
‘two miles’ with the man who exacted one (v.*!), 

ield the cloak to him who took the coat (v.#°),— 
in fact, His followers were asked to be ‘lambs,’ 
missionaries ‘ among wolves’ (Mt 1026, Lk 103), and 
to ‘leap for joy’ when they were ill treated (Lk 6”). 
In all these sayings there is obvious contradiction 
between the surface value and the thought beneath. 

Again, there is abundant evidence of the use of 
the grotesque by Jesus—a use natural to homely 
and friendly ee § Would a father, for example, 
offer a hungry child a stone instead of bread, a 
snake instead of a fish, a scorpion instead of an 
egg (Mt 7*-?°, Lk 11"-12)? The Pharisee, He says, 
is like a man who cleans the outside of his cup and 
forgets that he drinks from the inside (Mt 23%). 
Do men, He asks, ‘ gather grapes of thorns, or figs 
of thistles’? (Mt 7"). He urges His hearers not to 
cast their ‘ pearls before swine’ (Mt 7°). The idea 
of having ‘a beam in one’s own eye’ is grotesque, 
as He meant it to be (Mt 73°). When He bade His 
hearers take no care for the morrow, because caring 
for the morrow was the distinguishing mark of the 
Gentile as contrasted with the Jew (Mt 6%), He 
spoke with full knowledge of Jewish character, 
and must have known that His hearers would 
smile. ‘Do not even the publicans so?’ (Mt 5%), is 
an instance of redurtio ad absurduin. 
on the Sabbath days to do evil or to do good?’ 
(Lk 6°), was, His critics on the spot would feel, an 


absurd question, except that it caught them in a | 


dilemma. Similarly, to ask the rich young ruler 
if he had kept the commandments, ‘ Thou shall not 
kill,’ ete., must have struck the onlooker as odd, 
and Jesus can hardly have failed to feel this (Mk 
101°), The simile that follows, of the camel and 


the needle’s eye, shows recourse to the grotesque* 


again (Mk 10%). It should be remembered that 
Jesus’ hearers were not unfamiliar with religious 
teaching given in ironic form. : 
There is humour in the appeal to the practice of 
the Egyptians and Syrians of calling their tyrannic 
and worthless rulers Huergetes, ‘Benefactor’ (Lk 
22%); and in the accompanying suggestion that 
the real chief among Christ’s followers is ‘he that 
doth serve’ (Lk 22%), there is a conscious reversal 
of ordinary notions, which would make the hearers 
smile even while they realized the serious meaning. 
There is a hint of playfulness in the promise that 
Peter shall ‘catch men’ (Lk 5"). The question 
ut to the rich fool, ‘Then whose shall those things 
he? (Lk 12%), has a grim tonch,—there is a sug- 


gestion in it of reckonings grievously wrong ; and 
something of the kind lurks in the tale of the man 
who built his house on the sand—a tale told, it 


‘Is it lawful | 


| on the side of His consequent weakness. 
| art the Son of God, command that these stones be- 


must be remembered, by one who had been a 
TEKTOW (Mt 7). There are other stories, too, of 
people of pretension who are ludicrously out in 
their reckonings, e.g. the king who went to war 
with a light heart (Lk 14°), and the man who could 
not finish his tower (v.*). There is surely grim 
humour also in the words, ‘It cannot be that a 
prophet perish out of Jerusalem’ (Lk 13°), 

_In conelusion, there are in the recorded sayings 
of Jesus many traces of their origin in conversation. 
He is a man speaking to men in the language of 
men, and pathos, contrast, humour, and spon- 
taneity are the natural and pleasant marks of that 
language. He, like all great teachers, speaks from 
the abundance of His heart (Mt 12%), and a smile 
is felt in His words, as in the words of all who see 
contradiction without loss of inner peace. See also 
art. LAUGHTER. 

LirERATURE.—Martensen, Christian Ethics, i. 186. 

T. R. GLOVER. 

HUNGER.—The substantive ‘hunger’ (EV) is 
the equivalent of a Greek word (Aiudés) which in the 
NT is used either of the suffering of an individual 
(Lk 15”, ef. 2 Co 11%”), or, more generally, of the 
widespread plague of famine (cf. Mk 158, Lk 4” ete.; 
see Blass’ Gram. of NT Greek, p. 299, for the com- 
bination Nomol kai Awol [parechesis]). The more 
frequently occurring verb is an altogether different 
word (zewav), and it is sometimes found where we 
might expect \uuds or its cognates (Mt 5° and Lk 

1). The latter occurs in but 6 places in the 
Gospels, while the former is found no fewer than 
17 times. : 

There is, perhaps, no feature of Jesus’ human 
experience so vividly instructive as that which is 
portrayed for us in the simple incidental expression 
‘He hungered’ (Mt 2 Lk 42, Mt 21%—Mk 1122). 
This is noted twice by the Synoptists; and though 
we have no such direct statement by St. John, we 
are not left by the latter without a reference to 
this side of ‘the humiliation of Christ.’ The story 
of Jesus’ conversation with the woman of Samaria 
conveys the same impression as to the physical 
limitations to which He was subject with which we 
are struck in the Synoptic writings. The anxiety 
of the disciples for the satisfaction of their Master’s 
needs (Jn 4°! ‘PaBBel, ddye) explains at least one 
cause of the bodily weariness which compelled Him 
to rest ‘thus by the well.’ 

It is of the greatest interest to notice that, on 
the two occasions when it is definitely stated that 
Jesus sufiered the pangs of hunger, the writer has 
pointedly attached to the narrative a lesson of 
psychological and spiritual value. St. Matthew 
and St. Luke both inform us not only that on the 
completion of His forty days’ fast ‘he hungered’ ; 
they also tell us that the Tempter attacked Him 
“If thou 


come bread’ (Mt 4°, cf. the stronger and more 
graphic mould in which St. Luke casts the narra- 
tive by adopting the singular r@ NO rovrw for of 
AiOoe obra. and dpros for dpro; Lk 4%), expresses the 
subtle nature of this temptation in a manner 
which is profoundly in keeping with all human 
experience (see F. W. Robertson’s sermon on 
‘Elijah,’ second series). 

It is surely more rational to accept the Synoptic-statement 
that this was, in point of fact, the first of the three temptations, 
for the reason given above, than to adopt the order given in the 
Gospel according to the Hebrews, as O. Holtzmann is inclined to 
do (ef. his Leben Jesu, Eng. tr. pp. 94 and 140-150), The 
author of this Gospel places the temptation by hunger after that 
on the high mountain, which he puts first in the series. Holtz- 
mann, moreover, argues that the first temptation, according to 
the First and Third Evangelists, occurred last of all. Amonsr 
other reasons for this inversion, he bases his statement on the 
fact that Jesus met the suggestion to convert, the stone into a 
loaf by a quotation taken from Dt 8%, whereas His answers to 
the other two are quotations from an earlier part of the same 
book (Dt 613 and 616), To the present writer this lools like 
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trifling with the evidence, and seems to expose this author to 
the charge of adopting any statement as having prima Sacie 
claims to being historical provided it be a contradiction of the 
sacred books. The very simplicity of the narratives as we have 
them forbids us to assume that the writers manufactured an 
order by means of ‘a gradation as regards localities,’ or by pre- 
senting a series of grand climacterics—‘ satisfaction of hunger, 
miraculous action, and sovereignty of the world.’ [For the 
curious passage in the Gospel according to the Hebrews (. .- eve 
aires 6 Lwrnp Gnow" septs CAaBE KET NTHP [MoU TO wyloy TyEULLa Ey 
[ie Teiv ToIYay Lou, Hol emyveyMe ME EIS TO OpOs TO MohYyo @xBup) 
which makes Mt. Tabor the scene of the Temptation, see Origen, 
in Joann. tom. ii. § 6f., given in Nestle’s Grecwm Supple- 
mentum, p. 77. The same passage is quoted more than once 
by Jerome, who each time refers it to the Hvangelium quod 
secundum (juata) Hebreeos (e.g. in Is 1511)). 


The other recorded occasion on which Jesus suf- 
fered from hunger was at the end of His ministry, 
and during that week when His last conflict with 
the religious authorities of His nation culminated 
in His Passion and Death. The incident affords an 
example of the way in which the Evangelists, in 
their choice of literary material, were guided to 
subordinate the selection of historical facts to the 
moral and spiritual importance attaching to them. 
Neither St. Matthew nor St. Mark was deterred 
from relating the story of the fruitless fig-tree by 
a fear lest the appearance of harshness and petu- 
lance should detract from the moral dignity of their 
Master. Their portrait of Him was too faithful 
and their insight too keen to permit any suggestion, 
to themselves at least, of an unworthy display, in 
an angry moment, of thaumaturgical energy. See 
art. FIG-TREE. 

The union between Christ and His people, so 
repeatedly insisted on by Jesus as indispensable to 
their higher life (see, e.g., Jn 15**), is postulated in 
His great eschatological discourse. The sufferings 


of redeemed humanity are His sufferings, and the 
loving service, which clothes the naked and feeds 
the nunety 


is hallowed because it is done, not 
merely in His cause, but for Himself (Mt 25*-, cf. 
10**-), There is something more in these words 
than an expression of sympathy by a brother who 
has himself experienced deprivation and suffering 
(cf. He 41°), and who feels for one who is passing 
through similar stages. We have in thema vivid 
portraiture of that essential and spiritual oneness 
upon which the writer of the Fourth Gospel lays 
such emphasis (cf. Jn 14? 1771-28-25 ete.; see also 
Ac 9 "Bye eiue Tycots dy 01) decdxess). 

It is not without significance that not only have 
we this mystic union adumbrated by the Synoptists 
which is elaborated and, inchoatively at least, 
systematized by St. John; we have also recorded 
in the writings of all three an incident illustrative 
of that complete companionship in privations as 
well as in privileges which He demanded as the 
essence of discipleship from the scribe who would 
follow Him whithersoever He went (Lk 9°°= Mt 8”; 
ef. Mt 10% 164, Lk 95, Mk 8*4 ete.). The fact that 
the disciples suffered hunger is -specifically men- 
tioned by St. Matthew, though it is only to be in- 
ferred from the parallel passages in the other two 
Synoptists (cf. Mk 2° —Mt 121%—Lk 6). On 
this occasion Jesus takes advantage of the oppor- 
tunity afforded by the carping criticism of the 
Pharisees to emphasize, by an appeal to the case of 
the hungry David, His teaching on the Sabbath 
question. A fine touch is added by each of the 
Ry onesie which beautifully illustrates the spirit 
of camaraderie existing between Jesus and His 
disciples. The touch is incidental, and therefore 
the more effective. Each of the writers expressly 
states that it was the disciples who were plucking 
the ears of corn and not Jesus, though each com- 
mences the narrative by making Jesus the subject 
of the story (émropevitn 6 Incods, x.r.d.. Mt 121; 2. . 
avrdy diamopeverbar, Mk 28, Lk 61). It was through 
the disciples that the Pharisees attacked Him (ef., 
however, Lk 62); and it was in their defence that 


Jesus met them with the unanswerable argument 
taken from their own armoury—the OT. : 

It will not surprise us to find Jesus transferring 
the idea of physical hunger to the spiritual life and 
experience, as this habit of transposition forms 
one of the most attractive and powerful features in 
His teaching. Just asin man’s physical life hunger 
is a sign of health, and becomes an evil only when 
its cravings cannot be satisfied, so Jesus counts 
those blessed whose soul’s health is robust enough 
to cause them to cry out from hunger after right- 
eousness (note the peculiar construction which has 
the accusative ry dcxacoctyny after wewGrtes instead 
of the genitive of classical writers ; cf. Od. xx. 137; 
Xen. Cyr. Vul. iii. 39; Plato, Rep. 521 A; see 
Blass’ Grammar of NT Greek, p. 89f.; and Liddell 
and Scott’s Lexicon). That need, because it is felt, 
shall be met in the fullest possible way, hence their - 
blessedness (dre atrot xopracbjcovra, Mt 5°; cf. 
Lk 67). . 

On the other hand, they are to be pitied whose 
spiritual appetite is so deranged that they feel no 
need at all, because the day shall come when they 
must feel, and the pangs of hunger shall remain 
without hope of alleviation (67: rewdcere, Lk 6”). 
That He possessed the power of permanently satis- 
fying the deepest needs of the human soul, Jesus 
categorically asserts on more than one occasion (Jn 
635, cf. 414 and 7%7). In these express assurances we 
may see the profoundest explanation of the words 
of the Magnificat: ‘The hungry he hath filled 
with good things ; and the rich he hath sent empty 
away’ (Lk 1°), which are but the echo of the words 
in which the Psalmist long before had clothed his 
experience (Ps 107°). J. R. WILLIs. 


HUSBAND (av7}p).—Betrothal and marriage were 
virtually one among the Jews. The former con- 
sisted in the simple act, on the part of the bride- 
groom or his deputy, of giving to the bride or her 
representative a written engagement, in the pres- 
ence of two witnesses, or a piece of money, large 
or small, with the words, ‘Be thou consecrated 
unto me.’ Like marriage itself, of which it was 
the initiatory step, it could be dissolved only by 
death or divorce. Under the Mosaic Law, the 
marriage tie was comparatively easily broken, and 
divorces seem to have been quite common. During 
the period of the later prophets the ethical stand- 
ard was considerably advanced (‘God hates putting 
away, Mal 26). Christ Himself utterly set aside 
the law of Moses, and limited the dissolution of 
the marriage tie to the one cause of adultery ; and 
in this, respect He apparently put the two sexes on 
the same plane (Mk 10%). The mercy of Christ 
towards sinners against the law of sexual morality 
as laid down by Himself is, however, beautifully 
illustrated in His treatment of the Samaritan 
woman (Jn 41618), and in that of the woman taken 
in adultery (8*12).* 

In Mt 1%! Joseph is called ‘the husband’ of 
Mary, indicating, in connexion with v.™, that true 
marital relations existed between them. This is in 
evident conflict with the Apocrypha, which assigns 
to Joseph the place of a guardian rather than that 
of a true husband, in order to uphold the perpetual 
virginity of Mary. See, further, artt. MARRIAGE, 
WIFE. Henry E. DoskrEr. 


_ HUSBANDMAN (yewpyés).—Jesus knew well the 
life of the fields. His keen eye for illustrations 
fell readily on the most fundamental of occupa- 
tions ; one universal since the primeval days when 
simple patriarchs began to be husbandmen, and 
princes digged at the up-springing well (‘which 
the nobles of the people delved, with the sceptre 


*This passage, whether genuine or not, is certainly a true 
reflexion of our Lord's mind and character. 
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and with their staves,’ Nu 2138 RY), Avriculture, 
in Israel’s best days, had been the chief employ- 
ment, and still from out the scattered v.llages men 
were to be seen at work upon the croftlike patches. 
As sure token of happy and successful labours, the 
plain was verdant with the growing grain, the 
vines ‘hung graceful from the terraced slope. 
The human mind never fails to be arrested in 
religious mood by the mystic forces of nature ; and 
in the case of the Jews there was this added 
discipline, that Scripture, read statedly in their 
hearing, teemed with references to the tilling of 
the soil. Ready to the lips of Jesus, therefore, 
was an allusive speech which should prove power- 
ful in appeal to educated and uneducated alike. 
The way into the popular sentiment was clear for 
Him. People were at least grounded in the ele- 
ments of literary thought. On the principles and 
growth of the great Kingdom He could discourse 
profitably under the familiar images of seed-time 
and harvest, tree or plant culture in their gardens, 
or the ongoings in their season of the workers in 
the vineyard on the hill. 

What probably commended this line of teaching 
to Jesus, however, was the fact that husbandry 
suggests, in singular fashion, the co-ordination of 
man’s activity with God’s. Without, on the one 
hand, what is graciously supplied to us—soil and 
seed, rain and sunshine—man’s labour could be of 
no avail; yet, on the other hand, without that 
labour well directed, mankind would perish. The 
lesson is writ large in cultivated fields that faith 
and hope, zeal and patience, have a reward assured 
which comes immediate from the hand of God. 
Further, this rural imagery of Jesus met the fact 
that the minds hearing Him were not all equally 
ready to see the truth in His light. For such 
persons, pictures from the outer and familiar realm 
stored up material for self-culture in the future. 
And nothing better certifies the supreme instinct 
of the Master than this, that the thousand revela- 
tions of the natural science of to-day illustrate 
only the more those spiritual principles and 
universal Jaws of the unseen which He was wont 
to enforce by reference to phenomena around Him 
as He spoke. . : 

The slighter glances recorded of Jesus in this 
realm are fairly numerous. Compare the refer- 
ences to plants and trees (Mt 7'**? 12%, Lk 6#-*), 
the putting of the hand to the plough (Lk 9%), 
the application of salt to the land (Mt 5%, Lk 
14%), the ox fallen into the pit (Lk 14°), the action 
of the airs of heaven (Lk 12”, Jn 3°), the glowing 
or beclonded sky (Mt 16%, Lk 12°4), the buyer 
gone to survey his piece of ground (Lk 14”), or 
busy testing his new teams (y.'%), the deeply- 
suggestive corn of wheat (Jn 12%), the sifting of 
the same (Lk 2231), the tenant counting up his 
measures (Lk 167), labourers needed for the plente- 
ous harvest (Mt 9°7-*8, Lk 10), the growing white- 
ness of the crops (Jn 4%), the fated twain of field 
workers (Mt 24, Lk 17%), and the beautiful 
picture of the fig-tree at the approach of summer 
putting forth leaves upon its tender branch (Mt 
D4) Lk 21”). 

But chiefly in the exquisite parables do we see 
that power of observation in the material world 
which makes Jesus so engaging as a child of nature, 
who lived much, and lived free, in the open air of 
Palestine. As we move with Him by the highways 
and the hedges, we descry in one field the servant 
ploughing or feeding cattle (Lk 17’), in another the 
well-remembered spot where gleams of joy lit up 
the rustic’s eyes who happed upon hid treasure (Mt 
134). Here we have the corn-lands green with the 
sprouting of the tiny blade (Mk 4°”), tangled 
betimes with the tares (Mt 135); there the rocky 
and the thorn-choked patches (Mk 4°”); and over 


all the hovering birds (v.‘), ready to devour the 
precious seed. We see the labourers standing in 
the market-place for hire (Mt 20*), the prosperous 
farmer critical about his barns (Lk 1215), the 
shepherd searching the grassy plateau for his sheep 
(Mt 18"). Men are working in the clumps of 
vines (Mt 21°), from which the wine-press peeps 
(Mk 12'), and where the watch-tower stands upon 
its bolder coign (v.!), See the garden where the 
tall mustard grows (Lk 13”), and yonder the 
forlorn fig-tree (v.°) threatened with the axe. 
The whole world of nature, the varied scenes of 
toil, are laid amply under contribution, made the 
emblems and the witness of the highest things of 
the Spirit. (See art. VINE (ALLEGORY OF) for dis- 
course upon the Vine and the Branches, Jn 151-8, 
where the Father is the Husbandman ; cf. also art. 
AGRICULTURE). 

One parable must be specially noted—the story 
of the Wicked Husbandmen (Mt 21°38, Mk 12-9, 
Lk 20%), which is an incisive review of God’s 
relations with His people. Endless pains had 
been taken (Mk 12") with the vineyard of the 
Kingdom, yet when messenger after messenger 
came seeking fruit in the Divine name, they had 
been sent empty away, and contumeliously treated 
—one beaten, another wounded, a third killed 
(vv.*°). Nowhere does Jesus put Himself more 
clearly in line with the prophets. As the gloomy 
night is gathering fast around His own head, He 
feels full affinity of fate with them. In the 
passage He carries, indeed, the history of Israel’s 
shameful conduct not only to the days of the 
Baptist, but even a little beyond the moment of 
utterance. We have insight into the marvellous 
composure of the heart of Jesus as He pictures His 
own case in the person of the one son, well beloved, 
who was cast out, bruised and bleeding, his body 
soon to be cold in death upon the highway (v.®). 
Thus, in tragic fashion, He broadens the charge 
against His opponents, with their complacent 
jealousy (v.’), by proving their conduct to be of a 
piece with Israel’s cruel treatment of speakers for 
God in the past. The note of severity and moral 
indignation is unmistakable, but it is blended with 
one of wistful sadness. Not that His own ap- 
proaching death troubles Him; He fears not as 
He enters into the cloud, and is ready to give His 
life as covenant blood for the setting up of the King- 
dom. But His countrymen’s wayward folly, and 
the terrible crisis at hand for the Jewish State, 
weigh heavy on His spirit. Their doom, He con- 
cludes, is written with God’s own finger on the 
wall, for those who had the eyes to see: ‘ He will 
come, and destroy the husbandmen, and will give 
the vineyard unto others’ (v.°). 

GEORGE MURRAY. 

HUSKS.—The only mention of husks (xepdria, so 
called from their shape, which resembles ‘ horns’) 
oceurs in Lk 156. Husks were the pods of the 
carob-tree, which is also known as the locust-tree 
(Ceratonia siliqgua). This tree, which is common 
in Palestine, belongs to the order Leguminosv, and 
is an evergreen. It attains to a height of about 
30 feet, and has a dense foliage. Its leaves are of 
a dark, glossy green. The pods are from 6 to 10 
inches in length and 1 in breadth. They contain a 
thick, sweet pulp, not unpleasant to the palate, 
and are used as food for pigs, cattle, and horses. 
They are also, because of their cheapness, eaten by 
the very poor. E 

Some have identified the pods of the carob with 
the ‘locusts’ (dxpldes) which John the Baptist ate 
(Mt 34). It is true they are sometimes called ‘St. 
John’s bread,’ this name having been given to them 
by the monks of Palestine or by ‘pious pilgrims’ 
(Thomson, LB p. 655), but there can be little 
doubt that the Baptist’s food was not carob-pods, 
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but the insect, which is still eaten by the wandering 
Arabs. See Locust. HuGH DUNCAN. 


HYMN.—4. Jntroductory.—In the earliest period 
the terms ‘hymn’ (iuvos) and ‘to hymn’ (vuvew) 
seem to have covered practically every kind of 
composition which was sung or rhythmically recited 


in Christian worship or the Christian assemblies. 


In Col 316 and Eph 519 the three terms ¢uvos (‘hymn’), baawos 
(‘psalin’), and ao., (‘song’) are found together as descriptive of 
the acts of praise offered to God in the early Christian assemblies. 
‘While the leading idea of Yaau. is a musical accoiwpannnent, 
and that of cuv. praise to God, #4 is the general word for a 
song, whether accompanied or unaccompanied, whether of 
praise or on any other subject. Thus it was quite possible for 
the same song to be at once Paros, juvos, and 4d,” (Lightfoot 
on Col 315), . airs ; 

Specifically hymns came in course of time to be distinguished 
from psalms (i.e. the canonical Bk. of Psalms *) and canticles 
(‘poetical extracts from Holy Scripture which are incorporated 
among the Psalms in the Divine office’ +), This, of course, 
applies to the period subsequent to the fixing of the Canon. 
But the earliest ecclesiastical hymns, in this sense, were not 
metrical. : : 

The ecclesiastical canticles under the title of 4d«/ immediately 
follow the Psalter in certain of the Greek uncials and in a large 
number of the Greek cursive MSS. Nine of them are now sunz 
at Lauds in the o‘fice of the orthodox Greek Church. Codex A 
gives the following in the following order : } : 

(1) Ex 151-19 (‘Song of Moses in Exodus’); (2) Dt 321-43 (‘Song 
of Moses in Deut.’); (3) 1 S 21-10 (‘Prayer of Hannah’); (4) 
Is 269-20 (‘ Prayer of Isaiah’); (5) Jon 35-10 (‘ Prayer of Jonah’) ; 
(6) Hab 31-19 (‘ Prayer of Habakkuk’); (7) Is 3810-20 (‘ Prayer of 
Hezekiah’); (8) The Prayer of Manasseh; (9) Lin 376-49; (10) 
Dn 352-88; (11) Magnificat; (12) Nune Dimittis ; (15) Benedic- 
tus; (14) Morning Hymn (=full form of Gloria in Euce. sis). 


2. Jewish Liturgical usage. —In the Temple 
services the Psalms naturally played a great part. 
For the daily service the order of the’ Psalms, 
which were sung to a musical accompaniment by 
the Levitical choir,§ was as follows: Ist day of 
the week, Ps 24; 2nd, Ps 48; 3rd, Ps 82; 4th, Ps 
94; 5th, Ps 81; 6th, Ps 93; Sabbath, Ps 92. Special 
Psalms were also used for special occasions. 


It has been questioned whether psalmody formed an element 
in the early synagogue-service (see esp. Gibson, Expositor, July 
1890, pp. 25-27). It is true that in the Mishna|| the only 
elements explicitly recognized in the synagogue-service are : (1) 
the Shema’ ; (2) prayer ; (3) the reading of the Law; and (4) 
the reading of the Prophets, and the benediction. But we know 
from the NT that in addition to this the practice of translating 
and expounding the Scripture-lection was also in vogue ; and it 
may be inferred that on certain special occasions the ‘ Hallel,’ 
at any rate, was recited in the synagogues (see H\.ukL).4] But 
it is difficult to believe that other parts of the Psalter were 
not also recited there. The internal evidence of the Psalms 
suggests that some at least were specially intended for syna- 
gogue use: esp. the ‘Hallelujah’ Psalms (105, 106, 107, 111, 
112, 114, 116, 117, 118, 135, 136, 146-150).** However this may 
be, it is practically certain that a part, at least, of the sacred 
poetry of the OT, such as the Red Sea Song (Ex 15), the special 
Psalms for the days of the week, the Hallel, and possibly, also, 
the ‘Psalms of Degrees,’ would be known in Palestine in their 
Hebrew form in the time of Christ from their liturgical use in 
public worship, esp. in the Temple.t+ Examples of post-biblical 
poetry (Hebrew) of the early period (before the destruction of 
the Temple) are very rare. For an instance cf. Mishna, Sukka@ 
v. 4 (a liturgical piece). 


3. The Evangelical Canticles.—The poetical pieces 
which we know as the Magnificat, Benedictus, 


_* It is possible that in Col 316, Eph 519 the term Waaues is 
similarly restricted in meaning. 

t Dict. Chr. Ant. i. 284. 

{ Cf. Swete, Introd. to the OT in Greek, p. 253 f. 

§ Cf. Edersheim, Temple, etc. p. 143 f. 

|| Cf. esp. Meg. iv. 3. 

‘| It is worth noting that the regular term employed in the 
Mishna is to ‘read’ (x7p) the Hallel. In the Temple-service it 
was sung. Cf. also the benediction said before Hallel, which 
was probably the composition of the Pharisees (‘who hast com- 
Se cr wee hat the ery =»: 

. Cheyne, Origin of the Psalter, p. 14, note g, and p. 363 f. 
Pss. 146-150 form a well-defined peokn in ee Sy PRgCBOa: 
liturgy, and are used in the daily morning service (cf. Singer, 
Heb.-Eng. Prayer-Book, p. 29f.). Compare with this the 
custom in certain parts of the early Church of reciting the 

Hallelujah’ Psalms daily. See Griinwald, Ueber den Einfluss 
der Psalmen auf die Katholische Liturgie, Heft iii. ea, 

tt Cf. also the so-called Psalter of Solomon, which may have 
ee ee Eek or even liturgical use,’ and which 

st certainly goes Lack to a He y origi bs) : 
Red : 7 brew original. See ed. by 


. 4 * . ° a? 
Nunc Dimittis, and Gloria in Excelsis (Angels 
song), and which are embodied in the first two 
chapters of the Third Gospel, are probably the 
earliest examples of Christian hymns. They are 
ascribed to the Virgin Mary, Simeon, Zacharias, 
and the Angels respectively ; but 1t is more probable 
that they are to be regarded as original liturgical 
compositions, retlecting the piety and devotion of 
the early Jewish-Christian community In Palestine. 
Probably, too, they are translations from Hebrew 
originals, and were at first sung or chanted in 
Hebrew.* ‘lhe hymns themselves are obviously 
modelled on the psalm-poetry of the OT, some of 
which, as has been pointed out, would be’generally 
familiar in its Hebrew form to the Aramaic- 
speaking Jews of Palestine in the time of Christ. + 

For details as to the dependence of these hymns on the OT 
see the commentaries (in partucular, Plunimer, Intern. Crit. 
Com. on ‘St. Luke’). Notice the prominence of the idea of a 
Messianic redemption from sin, which is characteristically Jewish- 
Christian (cf. Lk 177 with Plummer’s note; and cf. Mt 1?!). 
For the poetical form and structure cf. esp. Briggs, The Messiah 
of the (rospels (1804), ch. ii., and New Light on the Life of Jesus 
(1904), ch. xiii. (the latter esp. valuable). The present writer 
finds himself in independent agreement with Briggs in regarding 
Mt 1 >.21 as a translation from a Hebrew poetical piece.t{ 
According to the same scholar, the full number of poetical 
pieces given in Luke is seven, viz. : (1) The Annunciation to 
Zacharias (Lk 115-17); (2) the Annunciation to Mary (4 parts: 
128. 30-33. 35-37. 38) ; (3) the Annunciation to the Shepherds (2 parts : 
210-12. 14); (4) the Song of Elisabeth (142-45) ; (5) the Song of Mary 
(= Magnificat, 146-55); (6) the Song of Zacharias (= Benedictus, 
168-79) ; (7) the Song of Simeon (=.Vune Dimittis, 229-32, to which 
should be appended vv.34-35). Of these all but No. (5) are 
trimeter poems ; (5) is a pentameter poem, as is also Mt 120. 21, 
Probably all go back to two long poems (a trimeter and 
pentameter), from which the above are extracts. 

4. Other Hymns and Hymn-pieces.—(a) It has 
been suggested with some plausibility that the 

58 i ) 

Prologue of the Fourth Gospel ‘is a hymn to the 
Logos, composed independently of the Gospel and 
prefixed to it.’§ Here also Professor Briggs detects 
a trimeter poem originally arranged in three parts.|| 
For other possible extracts from early Christian 
hymns in the NT, reference may here be made to 
‘Hymn’ in Hastings’ DB ii. p. 440f. 

In the Apocalypse, also, there are a nuinber of 
songs (wai) which may, perhaps, be regarded as 
traditional Jewish-Christian hymns (ef. 41 5%: 22 
Jf 1538), . 

It is possible that the curious phrase, ‘Amen, come’ (Rev 
2220), may be an acrostic reference to a Jewish hymn which is 
still sung in the synagogue (‘En Kéléhéni, ‘ There is none like 
our God,’ Singer, p. 167). This composition, in its present 
form, consists of 5 verses of 4 lines each. The initial letters of 
the lines of the 5 verses form the words N3 JDx=‘ Amen, come.’ || 
A Hebraized form (307) of the Greek term ‘tuves occurs in the 
Midrash (cf. Ber. Rabba viii. 9=a hymn to a king). 


(>) The Hosanna-hymn, or cry of praise of Palm 
4 : : : 
Sunday, with which Jesus was greeted on His last 
entry into Jerusalem,{] is given in various forms in 


the Gospels. In its cen Wek form it occurs in 
Mk 11° and Jn 12", which really give the cry of 
the multitude: mm ova xan Qa x yen. The ad- 
ditions that oceur in the other passages (7d vid 
Aaveid’, Mt 21%; and év rots bwicros, Mt 219, 
Mk 11") ** seem really to be later amplifications 

* See an article by the present writer in ZNTW vi. p. 80f. 
(Feb. 1905), on ‘The Gospel Narratives of the Nativity,’ etc. 

t Cf. op. cit. p. 95. 7 

¢ That a Hebrew original underlies these two verses is shown 
by the fact that the play upon words in v.21 (Jesus shall save) 
can be elncidated only by Hebrew—not Aramaic—phraseology 
Cyr, pei), 

$ Cf. for details Briggs, The Messiah of the Apostles (1895), 
PP. a he compares the above to the ‘credal hymn’ in 

1 34, 

|| Cf. Schiller-Szinessy in the Ency. Brit., s.v. ‘Midrash’ 
286), and ©. Taylor, Teaching of the Twelve Apostles, p- st; 
also an art. by the present writer in Church and Synagogue, 
iii. p. 41. (Jan. 1901). a 

at Also afterwards by the children in the Temple, Mt 2115, 

Mk av will thus be a later addition. Itis noteworthy that 

the original form without these additions occurs onty in the 
Fourth Gospel. Lk. (1988) omits ‘ Hosanna’ and alters the Psalm- 


verse into, ‘Blessed be the King that cometh in th 
the Lord.’ See art. Hosanna. : cues 
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due to liturgical influence, when ocavvd (which in 
its Hebrew form xryenz is really a cry addressed to 
God, ‘Save now !’) was misunderstood as a shout 
of homage or greeting=‘Hail!’ or ‘Glory to.’ 
See Dalman, Words of Jesus (Eng. tr.), p. 220 f. 


Cheyne’s explanation, Eneyc. Bibl. s.v. ‘Hosanna,’ is hardly 
convincing. Lightfoot, in his interesting note on Mt 2112 (Hore 
Heb. ed. Gandell, ii. 274 f.)> ingeniously paraphrases, ‘Save us, 
we beseech Thee, O Thou [who dwellest] in the highest,’ taking 
ty trois upsorois as a substitute for the Divine name. This is 
barely possible. 


The Hosanna-ery (cf. Ps 118%) and the palm 
branches naturally suggest the Feast of Taber- 
nacles, with the ceremonies of which they were 
most closely associated (esp. in the ‘Hosanna’ 
processions of the Festival).* It seems, however, 
that such processions might be extemporized for 
other occasions of a joyous character (ef. 1 Mae 
1351, 2 Mac 107), and this was the case in the 
scene described in the Gospels. 


Wunsche, indeed (Erlduterungen der Evangelien aus Talmud 
und Midrash, p. 241), supposes that a confusion has arisen in 
the Gospel accounts between Tabernacles and Passover; but 
this is unnecessary. It is noteworthy that there seem to be 
traces in the Midrash on the Psalms of the Messianic inter- 
pretation of Ps. 11825. 


LITERATURE.—The most important contributions to the subject 
of NT hymnody are the works of Briggs above cited. Reference 
may also be made to artt. ‘Hosanna’ in the Jewish Encyc. and 
Eneye. Bibl. respectively ; also to ‘Hymns’ in Encyc. Bibl. ; 
‘Hymn’ in Hastings’ DB; ‘Hymn,’ ‘Canticle,’ in Dict. Chr. 
Ant., and to ‘ Kirchenlied i. (in der alten Kirche)’ and ‘ Litur- 
gische Formeln’ in PRH%, Other references have been given in 
the body of the article. G. H. Box. 


HY POCRISY.— 

‘Hypocrisy’ (Srex2ieis), ‘hypocrite’ (srexpirys), ‘act the 
hypocrite’ (érezpsvowa:). In the NT the verb appears only in 
Lk 2070 ; irezeizzs only in the Svnopp., but fifteen times in Mt. 
alone ; Y+exzpie1s once in Mt. (2328), once in Mk. (1215), once in Lk. 
(121), and also in Gal 213,1 Ti42,and 1P2!. The root mean- 
ing of the word is to distinguish between things. From this it 
early came to mean to answer, and to interpret, dreams. By 
what link of association it came to be applied to declamation is 
less easy to determine. In this sense it is used by the Attic 
writers of orators and rhapsodists as well as of actors. Soon it 
was restricted to declamation on the stage, and then, by a pro- 
cess repeated in other languages, was used for acting a part, 
and so for acting a part for a base end, for giving oneself out to 
be what one knew one ought to be, but had no intention of be- 
coming. ; 

In the Apocr. the word is found in this sense of acting a part, 
of feigning, and with varying shades of moral obliquity. In 
2 Mac 621-25, Eleazar is urged to eat his own meat while feigning 
to eat the swine’s flesh appointed by the king. Though the 
deception is urged as legitimate, Eleazar’s reply shows that the 
word already had bad associations. Similarly 4 Mac 617. In 
Sir 3215, as the opposite to fearing God and seeking the law, it is 
used almost exactly as in the NT. The LXX uses the word in 
Job 3439 and 3613, to translate =in. In the first passage, it is an 
impiety which lays snares ; in the second, it is an impiety of the 
heart which cherishes an inward bitterness against God. Here 
we have the true ancestry of the NT usage, which always in- 
cludes the idea of impiety, of shutting out God and resolutely 
living in the darkness apart from Him. But the NT usage is 
also influenced by pn, though the LXX translates that word by 
dodAsoty or dor0uv. From the root idea of smoothness it came to 
be employed for flattery, and so for all kinds of evil deception. 
The kinship of the two words 413 and pon may be seen in Dn 11%, 
where those who are basely disloyal to the covenant expose 
themselves to the danger of being led into a false position 
towards God by smooth deceits. : ; 

Yet the conception of this vice in the popular mind of His 
time, to which our Lord appealed, was less determined by any 
particular Hebrew word than by the geners' .aching of the 
OT. The hypocrites speak with a double heart (Ps 122). They 
have smooth lips, and their profession is far beyond their per- 
formance (12%). They imagine that wickedness can be shut up 
in the heart. They are brazen towards God, and deceitful 
towards men. They cease to hate evil and take to planning it 
(361-4). Above all, they attempt to deceive God (78°), Hypo- 
crisy is a thing God cannot tolerate (Job 2216), and which He is 
continually exposing (513). Idolatry is a sort of hypocrisy from 
which a man can keep by being perfect, 7 e. whole-hearted, with 
the Lord his God (Dt 1813). The classical passage for a hypocrisy 
that practises the ceremonies and knows none of the duties of 
religion is Is 1, but nearly every prophet has occasion to speak 
against the evil. All false prophecy was hypocrisy—the saying 


* For a description of these see Dembitz, Jewish Services, etc., 


2 . P- 
Bat oid the citation of v.22! of the same Psalm in Mt 2142. 


of the thing that pleased, and not of the thing that was true. 
The person most deceived was the hypocrite himself (Is 3314.15, 
lived (S. Bogor wee eit a danger to the society in which he 
ived (Jo *4), To all the true prophets he w 

danger to the State. ae big Pretec 
_ The Talmud lays the same stress upon hypocrisy, as the oppo- 
site of faith in God. ‘There are four who cannot appear before 
God—the scoffer, the hypocrite, the liar, and the slanderer ’— 
all vices of falsehood. ‘God hates him who speaks one way 
with the mouth and another way with the heart.’ ‘A society 


which has hypocrites for its members is abominable and falls 
into exile,’ 


_ Hypocrisy was plainly no new vice in our Lord’s 
time, but an ancient heritage into which the 
Pharisees entered. How, then, are we to account 
for the sudden prominence to which it is raised ? 
No vice is held up to such unenviable notoriety in 
the Synoptics, no other combated with the same 
direct denunciation, while in John 7d Weddes is a con- 
ception only a little wider than déxpiois, and has 
the same condemnation. First of all, just because 
it is a sin of deception, it is mercilessly exposed, as 
if our Lord would give a practical demonstration 
that there is nothing hidden that shall not be made 
known. A sin which glories in misleading an 
Basal by smooth flatteries (Mt 2216), which goes 
about in long robes and seeks to be reverenced by 
public salutations, which takes its honour for 
granted and cloaks oppressive avarice with long 
prayers (Mk 12%5-°), which cleanses the outside of 
the cup and platter while leaving them full of extor- 
tion and wickedness, which makes men hidden 
tombs, fair without and foul within (Lk 11%), is 
met, as no other sin can be, by exposure. 

Then the sin which lives by corrupting the 
conscience has cut itself off from the usual appeal 
of holiness and love by which our Lord seeks to 
win men from other sins. It substitutes tradi- 
tional practices for living duties (Mt 15); it uses 
minutize of ecclesiastical rule as a substitute for 
judgment and the love of God (Lk 11%) ; it cannot 
receive the truth, because its eye is on man and not 
on God (Jn 5%) ; it makes inquiries not in order to 
believe the truth, but in order to refute it (927 28) ; 
and it is chained to its error by a confident assur- 
ance that it alone is right (9%). The only way of 
appeal left is direct denunciation. 

Further, sin is, in a pre-eminent degree, the 
foe of all truth. The hypocrite is in a special 
sense the child of the father of lies (Jn 8%). 
Hypocrisy is not a mere sin of impulse, but is 
the opposite of everything by which we may la 
hold of truth and be delivered. As surely as faith 
reaches out towards truth, hypocrisy struggles 
against it. Not being able to live with truth, it 
can defend itself only by persecution. ‘Ye seek 
to kill me because my word hath not free course in 
rou’ (8%), The same spirit made their fathers 
Kill the prophets as a natural consequence of re- 
jecting their message, and it is only another 
hypocrisy which makes the descendants repudiate 
their fathers’ deeds while cherishing their fathers’ 
spirit. The justification for the terrible assault on 
the Pharisees in Mt 23, is that, sitting in Moses’ 
seat, they show a spirit with which truth cannot 
dwell. The deep shadow is always in the bright 
sunlight, and the deep corruption is always in the 
place of opportunity. The Pharisees neither enter 
the Kingdom nor suffer others to enter. They are 
abundantly zealous, but in a bad cause. They 
pervert truth, debase_ it, fight against it. No 
appeal can touch them, and in the end their house 
is left to them desolate. A 

Then the evil of hypocrisy is more than negative. 


-It does not stop with pretending to need signs, 


while it pays no attention to the evidence it has, 
and would be convinced by no evidence (Mt 16*: 4). 
Hypocrisy is also an active leaven—a dangerous 
assimilative principle—against the corruption of 
which no warning can be too ample. It is more 
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than the shadow of truth, the absence of faith. It 
definitely works to debase the whole man, just as 
faith works to regenerate hin. In addition to 
refusing to enter in, it takes away the key of 
knowledge (Lk 11°). Against everything con- 
nected with the Kingdom of Heaven it is actively 
hostile. ; 

In the Sermon on the Mount (Mt 6!) hypocrisy 
is set over against the Kingdom of Heaven as its 
opposite and its negation. In the realm of hypoc- 
risy appearances meet every requirement ; in the 
Kingdom of Heaven all is judged by the heart. 
Christ says, the issues of life are out of the heart 
alone ; hypocrisy says, they are mainly out of cere- 
monies. Of the whole standard of the Kingdom of 
Heaven hypocrisy is the daily practical denial—its 
broad result being the external righteousness of the 
Scribes and Pharisees, without exceeding which we 
shall in no wise enter into the Kingdom of Heaven. 
So alien is the whole unreal pretence of religion, 
that there is a good secrecy at the other extreme 
fromit. Deliberate care must be taken that one’s 
righteousness be not done in the public eye. Not 
only is no trumpet to be sounded before us in the 
street ; our praise is not even to find an echo in 
our own heart. Not only may prayer never be 
used for show ; true prayer is with ourselves and 
our Father in secret alone. Not only may we not 
fast with a sad countenance ; the head is to be 
anointed and the face washed as on a day of 
festival. Hypocrisy is the opposite of that single- 
ness of eye which fills the whole body with light ; 
it turns the light that is in a man to darkness. 
It attempts to serve two masters while serving 
none. Itsees motes in its brother’s eye while ignor- 
ing beams in its own. It is in sheep’s clothing 
without, and a ravening wolf within. It is the 
shadow of the light, the enemy of the truth. It is 
most of all hostile to the Kingdom of Heaven, just 
because that is the fullest light and the highest 
truth. Nor is thatall. Hypocrisy, as the opposite 
and negation of the Kingdom of Heaven, is as 
ready to corrupt Christianity as it was to corrupt 
Judaism. Even Christ’s name it is capable of 
turning into a substitute, not a synonym, for the 
will of the Father. 

From all other vices men are delivered by the 
life of faith. For this reason our Lord never 
directly assails vices of impulse. The publican 
and the harlot He treated as the lost sheep He 
had come to seek. For them He set wide the 
door of the Kingdom. But the door, He knew, 
could never be made so narrow that the hypocrites 
would not at least appear to enter. The new 
hypocrisy will be to come in Christ’s name, saying, 
‘Tam he’ (Mk 13°). Under that guise it will hide 
itself so dexterously as almost to deceive the elect ; 
and it will use its opportunity, as- hypocrisy has 
always done, to strangle truth by persecution. 
Just because hypocrisy is thus an enemy in the 
camp poisoning the wells, our Lord deals with it 
openly, directly, negatively, by the method of 
denunciation, as with no other form of evil. 

The supreme evil of hypoerisy, as the negation 
of the life of faith, appears still more clearly in 
what our Lord says about the eternal sin. In 
John unbelief is spoken of as the abiding sin. 
‘For if ye believe not that Tam he, ye shall die 
in your sins’ (8%), Yet, from the context, it is 
apparent that the abiding evil is not the act. of 
unbelief, but the absence of all love of the truth, 
of which the unbelief is the evidence. Christ 
came that the thoughts of many hearts should be 
revealed (Lk 2), and those who had cherished 
evil were as conspicuously displayed as those who 
had cherished good. The publican and the harlot 
who had secretly thirsted after righteousness 
same to be shown to have faith, though all appear- 


ances were against them; the Pharisee who had 
used his religious position to cover worldly ends 
was shown to want it, though all appearances 
were in his favour. While the publican came to 
the light, the Pharisee hated the truth and sought 
to repress it, and to do so sought to destroy Him 
who spoke the truth. Thus he showed himself of 
his father the devil, who from the beginning was a 
murderer as well as the father of lies. Here in 
John then we have juggling with truth, hypocrisies 
before God and the world and one’s own soul, set 
forth as the cardinal sin which relates us as cer- 
tainly to the spirit of evil as faith does to the 
spirit of good, and which works in hate, as surely 
as goodness works in love, and which leaves men 
to die in their sins, because it is hostile to all that 
could lead to penitence and pardon. _ 

All this is in essential agreement with what the 
Synoptics say of blasphemy against the Holy 
Ghost (Mt 12°, Mk 3°", Lk I2'*).~ The 
Pharisees had reached a turning-point in their 
opposition. They believed in miracles, they looked 
for signs. The miracle could no longer be ques- 
tioned, but they could call it a sign ot Beelzebub. 
Though unable to deny either the power or the 
beneticence of Christ’s work, being resolved not to 
accept the practical consequences of belief, they 
eall light darkness and good evil. The actual sin 
against the Holy Ghost, therefore, is possible only 
when face to face with the highest thing in religion 
and its clearest evidence, but the danger of com- 
ing to that point is present in all hypocrisy. 
Hypocrisy is ever an overweening pride, denying to 
other men the right to truth, and to God His power 
to see; and the eternal sin is only the finished 
result of what is always present in it. This con- 
nexion is most evident in the narrative of Luke, 
which begins with a warning against the leaven of 
the Pharisees which is hypocrisy. Nothing, it is 
said, can be covered, and the hypocrite has power 
to do only one great evil—to associate others in 
his spiritual destruction. Faith in the God who 
cares even for the sparrow can alone preserve from 
this fatal vice, a clear indication that hypocrisy is 
the negation of faith, or at least that faith is the 
negation of hypocrisy. The natural outcome of 
faith is confession betore men, and the accompani- 
ment of that is Divine protection until the day of 
the final award. On the other hand, to follow 
ies is to go the road that leads to the 
blasphemy against the Holy Ghost—the state of 
mind that has so juggled with good and evil that 
good has no power over it, the sin which no 
change of dispensation, or perhaps nothing in 
eternity any more than in time, can modify. This 
may be most apparent in Luke, but in Mark and 
Matthew also the Holy Spirit is the Spirit of truth, 
and the sin which is eternal is not an act of over- 
sight or passion, but an irremediable state which 
could be reached only by a finished, proud, and 
tyrannical hypocrisy. See UNPARDONABLE SIN. 

In every form of evil, as Martensen rightly 
affirms, hypocrisy is present in a partial form. 
All sin is egoistic, yet every man depends on 
society—the sinner not least. Under some pre- 
tence of goodness alone can the egoist enter 
society. The seducer must swear false oaths, the 
deceiver feign friendship, the tyrant profess care 
for the commonweal. A finished life of wickedness 
would be one great lie, which would be the only 
ultimate form of atheism. And just because a 
God of truth cannot for ever be denied, hypocrisy 
comes to be more and more a spirit of hatred and 
opposition to truth. Thus it is, more even than 
habit, the cumulative element in devotion to evil. 
It is not only the greatest practical denial of God, 
it is also the greatest practical alienation from 
God. To be reconciled to God is primarily to be 
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restored to truth. Wherefore hypocrisy may be 
taken not only as the negation of all Christ taught 
of God, but also as the negation of all Christ did to 
reconcile men to the Father, the negation of His 
work as a Saviour as well as of His work as a 
Revealer. 7 

Threughout all the Christian centuries, wherever 
there has been a lively sense of the reality of 
Christianity, there has also been a lively sense of 
this shadow following the sun. The classical 
example of lying to the Holy Ghost found its 
occasion in the first Hush of the Church’s faith and 
love (Ac 5). The first great division of parties 
arose through the same vice, and arose almost 
with the Church’s beginnings. The extreme bit- 
terness of the Judaistie party was nourished by 
that external view of religion which could regard 
a ceremony as essential, and hatred as if it were 
godliness. Even Barnabas was almost carried 
away by their hypocrisy (Gal 2"), showing how the 
vice seeks to deceive, if possible, the elect ; while 
their attempts to suppress Paul were limited only by 
their power and never by their seruples—showing 
that it is a vice which always persecutes as well 
as perverts. AJ] the errors which cause men to fall 
away from the faith are, already in the NT, 
ascribed to the hypocrisy of men that speak lies 
(1 Ti 4"). Regarding this root of error in moral 
falsehood, and not in mere intellectual mistake, 
much might be said, but it must suffice to mention 
what Augustine says of Manicheism. Long his 
difficulties seemed to him intellectual perplexity 
about the origin of evil. When, however, be saw 
that wickedness was no substance, but a perversity 
of the will, he discovered the true root of the error. 


| very generally accepted. 


‘They preferred to think Thy substance did suffer 
ill, than that their own did commit it’ (Conf. vii. 4). 
_ That, as our Lord predicted; hypocrisy has con- 
tinued to work under the New Dispensation as 
under the Old, may be seen from the state of things 
in the Eastern Church as pictured by Eustathius, in 
the Western as drawn by Dante and Chaucer, and 
in later times as reflected in a literature too abun- 
dant and familiar to require to be named. 
LITERATURE.—Hamburger, RH, 1884, art. ‘Heuchelei,’ vol. i. 
p. 515; Cremer, Bibl.-Theol. Worterbuch, p. 527; L. Lemme, 
Die Stinde wider den Heiligen Geist, 1883, and art. ‘ Heuchelei’ 
in PRE®; J. M. Schulhof, The Law of Forgiveness as presented 
in the NT, 1901, pp. 48-48; Martensen, Christian Ethics, 1st 
Diy. ‘Individual Ethics,’ 1881 [Eng. tr.], pp. 114-118 ; Hustathii 
Opuscula, ed. by Tafel; Hailes of Eternity, by J. 8. Carroll, 
1903 ; Mozley, Univ. Serm. Serm. ii. ; Seeley, Hece Homo, 116 ff., 
253 ff. JOHN OMAN. 


HYSSOP (ai1x, vocwzos) is twice mentioned in the 
NT (Jn 19°, He 9"), We know that it was used 
for sprinkling (Ex 12%), and that it grew on walls 
(1 K 4%). By Tristram it is identified with the 
caper-plant (Capparis spinosa); and this view is 
It is open, however, to 
the serious objection that the caper is not well 
adapted for use as a sprinkler. Many still favour 
the opinion of Maimonides that it was the satar of 
the Arabs. This plant, which ‘springs out of the 
walls, those of the garden especially’ (Thomson, 
LB p. 112), is a species of Satureia. In Morocco, 
the name sa‘tar is given to.marjoram (Origanum). 
Carruthers (Bible Educator, iv. 226) suggests that 
hyssop was a name applied to various plants of the 
genera Thymus, Origanus, and others nearly allied 
in form and habit. The balance of probability is in 
favour of this view. HuGcH DUNCAN. 


EV of the NT, nor is there any term in the Gr. 
text which exactly corresponds to the general 
notion of the-English word.* The subject of the 
highest good or moral ideal, however, is one that 
is constantly present in the teaching of Christ, 
and is wonderfully illuminated by His own charac- 
ter and life and influence in human history. An 
ideal may be defined as a mental conception taken 
as a standard of absolute perfection. The word is 
used with regard to various kinds of excellence. 
There are intellectual and esthetic ideals as well 
as those which are properly to be described as 
moral. But it is to the realm of moral worth 
that the notion of the ideal is peculiarly appro- 
priated, and it is with the moral ideal alone that 
we are at present concerned. 2 

In the history of Ethics, discussion has always 
centred in this question of the ideal, the swmmum 
bonum, the ‘chief end of man.’ Aristotle begins 
his Nicom. Ethics (1. i. 1) by describing the good as 
that at which all aim, and he goes on to say (I. 
ii. 2): ‘And, like archers, shall we not be more 
likely to attain what is right if we have a mark 
(cxorbs)?’ This cxorés, the target or goal of human 
endeavour, is just the ideal. Aristotle takes the 
human cxorés to be happiness, which he defines as 
‘the active exercise of man’s living powers, according 
to their highest virtue, in a life affording full room 


* ne translators of the Twentieth Cent. NT render Eph 418b 
‘until we reach the perfection of manhood and that degree of 
development of which the ideal to be found in the Christ is the 
standard.’ But this is a paraphrase rather than a translation of 


the original. 


I 


IDEAL.— The word ‘ideal’ does not occur in | for their development’ (I. vii. 15). 


It is a striking 
coincidence that the only occasion on which the 
word cxorés is found in the NT is in the saying of 
St. Paul, ‘I press toward the mark (cxomdés) for the 
prize of the high calling of God in Christ Jesus’ 
(Ph 34). The Christian ideal of St. Paul was very 
different from the pagan one of the Stagirite. But 
the Apostle, no less than the philosopher, recognized 
the necessity of an ideal, and its power to shape the 
whole conduct of life. 

It would be interesting to discriminate the 
various ideals or ultimate moral aims which, in 
the progress of the world’s history, have been 
advocated by the representatives of the leading 
religious or philosophical systems. These ideals, 
however, do not directly concern us here. It will 
be sufficient in the course of the article to refer to 
them in passing, when they serve, by way of con- 
trast, to bring more clearly into view the distinctive 
features of the Christian ideal. ies ourselves 
to a special consideration of the latter, we shall 
deal with it (1) as it is set forth in the teaching of 
Christ, (2) as it is embodied historically in His 
own person, (3) as it is made real in human experi- 
ence through His constraining power. 

i. THE IDEAL AS SET FORTH IN THE TEACHING 
or Curist.—One great fault of all non-Christian, 
or pre-Christian, or imperfectly Christian ideals is 
their narrowness or one-sidedness: they ignore 
whole departments of the kingdom of moral worth, 
and do justice to one part of human nature at the 
expense of the rest. In contrast with this, the 
Christian ideal, as we meet it in Christ’s teaching, 
strikes us by its comprehensiveness and perfect 
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balance. A consideration of the following particu- 
lars may serve to bring out this rounded symmetry 
of the Christian conception of the highest good. 

1. It is an ideal of blessedness attained through 
perfection of character.—Pope invokes happiness 
as ‘our being’s end and aim . . I 
to live, or dare to die’ (Hpistle, iv. 1 ff.). And 
Herbert Spencer, in his Data of Ethics (p. 46), 
affirms that ‘no school can avoid taking for the 
ultimate moral aim a desirable state of feeling, 
called by whatever name—gratification, enjoyment, 
happiness.” Newman Smyth criticises Spencer's 
statement as a confusion between the form and the 
substance of the moral intuition (Christian Ethics, 
p. 86f.). But if the conception of happiness is 
enlarged so as to include the appropriate Christian 
contents, if blessedness (wh. see), in other words, 
is taken as the NT synonym of happiness, little 
fault can be found with the language of either the 
poet or the philosopher. The Westminster Divines 
were very far from being mere Eudzemonists, but 
in the first question of the Shorter Catechism they 
define ‘man’s chief end’ as consisting in this—‘ to 
glorify God, and to enjoy Him for ever.’ If happi- 
ness 1s not the very substance of the Christian 
ideal, it is none the less, as Dr. Smyth himself 
says, ‘its natural result and its necessary form’ (op. 
eit. p. 119). By beginning His Sermon on the 
Mount with His great series of Beatitudes (Mt 5'*, 
cf. Lk 6%"), Jesus places the ideal of blessedness 
in the forefront of His teaching. So far, therefore, 
we may say He is on the side of the Eudzemonists 
as against all who have sought to set up a hard 
abstract ideal of duty as the moral aim. But note 
the content of Christ’s ideal, and it will be seen 
at once how far removed it is from ordinary Utili- 
tarianism. The blessedness of which He speaks 
belongs toa character distinguished by meekness, 
mercy, purity of heart, and similar spiritual quali- 


ties (Mt 5*-'*)—a character which finds its standard 
not in human perfection merely, but in nothing less 
than the perfection of the Heavenly Father Him- 


self (v.*8). In its form of blessedness, happiness 
is to be desired by Christ’s disciples; but only 
through perfection of character can this happiness 
come. No man will find delight in that vision of 
God which Jesus promises (v.°), no man will ‘enjoy 
God,’ unless a resemblance to the perfection of the 
‘Father which is in heaven’ has been growing up 
within his heart. 

2. It is an ideal of natural as well as spiritual 
good. —Even when it is fully recognized that 
blessedness belongs to the Christian ideal, this 


blessedness is sometimes conceived of too narrowly. | 


Not only is the spiritual set above the natural, as it 
ought to be, but the natural is ignored or despised 
and then refused its proper rights. This is the 
inherent fault of all ascetic ideals, whether pagan 
or Christian. Now Christ certainly exalted the 
spiritual above the natural. He made blessed- 
ness depend, as we have seen, upon inward qualities. 
Moreover, He taught that His disciples must be 


ready to make any sacrifice—to cut off hand or | 
foot, to pluck out the right eye—for the sake of | 


entering into life (Mt 578° 1889 || Mk 94), and 
that a man was nothing profited if he gained the 
whole world and lost his own soul (Mt 162). But 


no means a purely spiritual thing. The Beatitude 
of the meek is that they shall inherit the earth (Mt 
5°). The petition for daily bread is enshrined in 
the very heart of the Lord’s Prayer (6! !"). And 


when Jesus comes to speak more particularly of | 


food and raiment, the very things which are most 
fundamental to our natural life in this world, while 
He forbids anxiety regarding them, the reason 
given is not that they are unworthy of a Christian’s 
thought and care, but that ‘all these things shall 


. for which we bear 


) | future. 
the blessedness He holds before His followers is by | 


be added’ unto those who seek first the Kingdom of 
God and His righteousness (6”**). ; : 

3. It is an ideal of social well-being attained 
through individual worth.—That the ideal of Jesus 
was a social one it is impossible to doubt. Deeply 
as He impressed upon His hearers the unspeakable 
value of the individual life or soul (Mt 1u** 16°, 
Lk 15** ete.), He never said anything to Justify a 
religious individualism which concerns itself only 
with personal salvation. The very fact that ‘the 
kingdom of God’ (wh. see) is the phrase by which 
He most frequently refers to His moral ideal, shows 
that it was an ideal of social good. In this He was 
coming, so far, into touch with the prevalent Jewish 
conceptions of His time ; for it was a social, not 
an individual good for which Israel looked. But 
whereas the Jews conceived of this social good on 
purely national lines, Jesus enlarged the bounds of 
the blessed society so as to make room in it for 
men of all nations. ‘They shall come,’ He said, 
‘from the east and west, and from the north and 
south, and shall sit down in the kingdom of God’ 
(Lk 13°, Mt 8"). Yet while His moral ideal takes 
not only a social form, but one of universal breadth, 
He always taught that it must be through making 
its power felt in the individual heart that the 
Kingdom of God would be realized upon earth. 
This was where His teaching differed so greatly 
from the contemporary Jewish expectation, and 
from the thoughts of many in modern times who 
have been seized by the greatness of Christ’s social 


| purposes without grasping the individuality and 


spirituality of His methods. The Kingdom of God 
in popular Jewish hope was an exaltation of Israel 
brought about by deeds like those of Judas Macca- 
beeus. The Kingdom of God in the vision of many 
earnest dreamers and workers of our own days is 
the result of a social revolution brought about by 
political activity. ‘According to Christ’s teaching, 
the Kingdom of God can come only through the 
regeneration of individual hearts. ‘The kingdom 
of God cometh not with observation,’ He said, 
‘. . . for, behold, the kingdom of God is within 
you’ (Lk 17°). That this, and not the marginal 
readings ‘among you’ [AV], ‘in the midst of you’ 
[RV], is the proper rendering, seems to be confirmed 
by the second of the ‘New Sayings of Jesus’ dis- 
covered by Grenfell and Hunt (ef. p. 770° below). 
And He summed up the whole matter when He 
set a little child in the midst and said, ‘ Except ye 
turn and become as little children, ye shall in no 
wise enter into the kingdom of heaven’ (Mt 18? | ; 
cf. Jn 3°). 

4. The ideal is at once a reality in the present 


_and a promise for the future.—There are those who 
_ look for their sxmmum bonum in the present hour, 


and whose philosophy of life was long ago summed 


| up in the saying, ‘Let us eat and drink; for to- 


morrow we die’ (1 Co 15%, ef. Is 2218), There are 


others again who have, not unjustly, incurred the 


charge of ‘other-worldliness,’ because they have 
despised God’s present mercies and neglected their 
own urgent duties, while fixing their thoughts upon 
the hope of future blessings and rewards. But in 
the teaching of Jesus the ideal good is at once 
realized in the present and consummated in the 
nN On the one hand, He proclaims that the 
Kingdom of God is not merely coming, but already 
come (Mt 12°8, ef. Mk 155); it is set up here and 
now within the individual heart (Lk 172); its 
Beatitudes are present realities (Mt 5°; note not 
only the recurring ‘ Blessed are they, ye,’ ete., but 
vv." «theirs is [éorlvy] the kingdom ‘of heaven’). 
On the other hand, He constantly taught His dis- 
ciples to look to the future for the complete and 
perfect form of the Kingdom and its blessedness. 
His use of the phrase ‘ kingdom of heaven’ as an 
alternative expression for ‘kingdom of God’ (and 
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the evidence of the First Gospel points to the 
former as being the more habitual term on His 
lips), though it refers primarily, no doubt, to the 
spirituality of the Kingdom as coming from above 
and having its true liome in the supersensible world, 
is surely not without its future reference. This 
Kingdom, which is heavenly in its origin and aims, is 
and must be heavenly also in its end. Christ’s whole 
eschatological teaching, and especially everything 
that gathers round the thought of the Parousia, 
when all that is evil shall be cast out of the King- 
dom (Mt 13%} 49 2913 959) and the faithful servant 
shall enter into the joy of his Lord (252), points 
to the same conclusion. And if we are not to reject 
the evidence of the Fourth Gospel, with respect 
even to its testimony as to the leading ideas in our 
Lord’s teaching, the fact that in it ‘eternal life’ 
takes the central place which in the Synopties is 
held by ‘the kingdom of God’ points once more to 
a future reference in Christ’s ideal. For though 
futurity and everlastingness are not the funda- 
mental conceptions in the category of eternal life, 
they are certainly necessary for the completeness 
of that life which Jesus promised to His disciples 
as their highest good. 

ii. THE IDEAL AS EMBODIED HISTORICALLY IN 
THE PERSON OF CHRIST.—So far, we have been 


Lord’s teaching. But now we must notice the fact 
that Jesus not only expounded an ideal, but real- 
ized it historically in His own person. It is here 
that the Christian ideal differs specifically from the 
loftiest ideals of the philosophers and moralists ; it 


is an ideal which was once made actual in a human | 
He brought | 


life. Jesus not only taught, but was. 
down the ideal out of the region of dreams, and 
hopes, and words into the world of positive realities. 
In His ewn history He showed how blessedness 
might be attained through moral perfection ; how 
the life of highest spirituality might prove to be 
the life of widest social beneficence ; how it was 


possible, while enjoying all natural blessings as | 


gifts from the heavenly Father’s hand, to place 
obedience to the Father’s will above everything 
else ; how the narrow path of present duty might 
be illuminated by the splendours of the eternal 
world, while the assurance of something yet more 
glorious than now appeared might thrill the heart 
of the faithful wayfarer. 

1. Jesus Christ is the Ideal Man.—His character 
is not merely perfect in some aspects, but perfect 
in all—so rounded and complete as to become an 
ideal for the woman as well as for the man, for the 
Greek as well as for the Jew, for the modern as 
well as for the ancient world. He is not merely 
free from flaws, but full of vital and creative 
forces; His perfection is that not of a marble 
image, but of a living spirit. This is the verdict of 
history, the verdict of all who simply read and 
ponder the records of His life. Even those who do 
not believe Him to be more than man join without 

demur in the universal chorus of acclamation. 
' They acknowledge that Jesus stands alone in His 


moral grandeur as the incarnation of personal | 


human worth, and that the historical Christ is the 
ideal of humanity. 

2. As an Ideal, Christ becomes an Example (wh. 
see).—For whatever it may be in other spheres, in 
the moral world, at all events, ideals, from the 
nature of the case, are not merely standards of an 
abstract perfection, but goals after which we must 
strive,—targets, to use Aristotle’s figure, at which 
we aim and shoot those arrows of the soul which 
are the living energies of our moral being. Jesus 
never set Himself before men’s eyes as a beautiful 
but impossible ideal. He claimed to be an example 
(ie 9 20788 || Tule 2277, Jn 1315 3415!). As such 
He was taken by His first disciples (1 P 2”). And 
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St. Paul, who saw the perfect and ideal man in the 
measure of the stature of the fulness of Christ (Eph 
45), never doubted that the perfection of manhood 
which was found in Christ was something to be per- 
sonally striven after. That was the oxordés of the 
long race. On that the Christian must fix his eyes, 
towards that he must constantly press, if he would 
attain to the prize of the high calling of God in 
Christ Jesus (Ph 3"), See also PERFECTION (OF 
JSUS). 

iii. THE REALIZATION OF THE IDEAL THROUGH 
THE CONSTRAINING POWER OF CHRIST.—We have 
seen that Christ in His teaching holds up an ideal, 
that He embodies this ideal historically in His own 
person, and sets it before us as an example which we 
must strive to follow. But to weak and sinful men 
and women this presentation by word and deed of 
a perfect moral ideal would be little else than a 
mockery, if Christ did nothing more than offer us 
an outward standard after which we were to strive. 
It is in a far deeper sense than this that He is the 
Christian ideal. In his famous theory of Ideas, 
Plato conceived of the Ideal Good as an archetypal 
essence which becomes an efficient cause, imparting 
to individuals a share of its own being, as the sun 
imparts ‘vitality, growth, and nutriment’ to the 


i | creatures on which its rays fall (Zep. vi. 509). And 
thinking of the Christian ideal as set forth in our | 


it is in this vital and archetypal manner that Jesus 
becomes the moral ideal of the human race. He 
gives what He commands, and so has a right to 
command what He wills. We have constant illus- 
trations in the Gospels of this constraining power 
of the Ideal Goodness as it is presented to men and 
women in the person of Christ. The sinful woman 
in the house of Simon the Pharisee (Lk 73%), 
Zacchveus, the grasping publican of Jericho (191-1), 


| Matthew, leaving the receipt of custom to become 


an Apostle (Mt 9°||), may serve as examples. The 
author of the Fourth Gospel sums up the whole 
matter for us when he says: ‘As many as received 
him, to them gave he power to become the sons of 
God’ (Jn 12”). And to St. Paul, who brooded much 
over this mystery of Christ as it had been revealed 
to him in a profound personal experience, the secret 
of spiritual life and growth presented itself as an 
unfolding of the Christ-nature implanted by the 
agency of the Holy Spirit in the believer's soul. 
‘Christ in you,’ he says, ‘the hope of glory’ (Col 
177); and again, ‘I live; and yet no longer I, but 
Christ liveth in me’ (Gal 27°). And when in another 
place he describes believers as ‘foreordained to be 
conformed to the image of his Son, that he might 
be the firstborn among many brethren’ (Ro 8”), he 
suggests a figure which helps us to understand how 
Christ the ideal is not merely an outward type but 
an inward archetype. The younger brothers of a 
house are conformed to the likeness of the firstborn 
not so much by personal imitation as by the opera- 
tion of secret and vital forces which spring from 
the very fact of their birth as members of a partic- 
ular family, and which lie far deeper than the 
workings of the individual will. And so it is as 
between Christ and His people. ‘For both he that 
sanctifieth,’ says another NT writer, ‘and they 
that are sanctified are all of one: for which cause 


| he is not ashamed to call them brethren’ (He 21"). 


LireraturE.—Besides the particular references given in the 
art., mention may be made of Newman Smyth, Chr. Ethics, pt. 
i. chs. i.-vi. ; Martensen, Chr. Ethics, i. 147-343; Green, Prole- 
gomena, bks. iii.-iv.; Shairp, essay on ‘The Moral Motive 
Power’ in Studies in Poetry and Philosophy. 

J. C. LAMBERT. 

IDEAS (LEADING).—The leading ideas of our 
Lord may be divided into two classes, Moral and 
Religious, This is not an artificial division: it 
corresponds to two stages in His public teaching 

; j j 
which are very clearly marked in the Gospels. 
The earlier stage is prevailingly ethical, and tinds 
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its most characteristic utterance in the Sermon on 
the Mount. The later is, in comparison, distinct- 
ively religious, and deals with the relation of God 
to man. Yet we are not to separate the two ele- 
ments, for they inter-penetrate one another. They 
are inter-dependent, and form together an organic 
whole. 


j. MORAL IDEAS. 
. The Kingdom. 
. The Pure Heart. 
3. The Infinite Value of the human Soul. 
. The Law of Love. 
. The Universality of Love. 
. The Great Example. 
. Self-renunciation. 
ji. RELIGIOUS IDEAS. 
1. The Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Son. 
3. Faith. 
4. The Coming of the Kingdom. 
5. The Paraclete. 


i. MoRAL IDEAS.—1. The Kingdom.—This idea 
must be placed first on account of its position in 
our Lord’s teaching. ‘Repent ye; for the king- 
dom of heaven is at hand,’ was the message of the 
Baptist and the first public utterance of Jesus (Mt 
417 Mk 15), From the beginning the idea of the 
Kingdom may be traced throughout the Gospels, 
and everywhere it will be found to indicate the 
supreme blessing which comes to man from God. 
In Mt. it is usually termed the Kingdom of Heaven. 
Elsewhere the phrase Kingdom of God is uniformly 
employed. 

The idea of a Kingdom of God does not appear first in the 
NT. In the OT, the sovereignty of God is a fundamental con- 
ception. Jehovah was regarded as King over His chosen people. 
Israel was a theocracy. Always, whether under judges, kings, 
prophets, or priests, the human leaders were looked upon as 
representatives or agents of Jehovah, the true King. The 
natural tendency was to regard this as the exclusive privilege 
of the chosen people. Nevertheless, in the OT is to be found 
the vision of a great world-wide Kingdom of God. In the Book 
of Daniel especially we find how, to the prophetic mind, there 
was opened the glorious prospect of a universal Divinely-estab- 
lished sovereignty. Dn 244 and 713-14 are the clearest. The 
latter of these two passages is especially important, because 
from it, most probably, our Lord adopted the title ‘Son of 
Man’ by which He usually described Himself. It was therefore 
a passage much in His thoughts, and it is scarcely possible to 
believe that, as He proclaimed ‘the kingdom,’ He had not 
clearly in mind the words ‘His dominion is an everlasting 
dominion, which shall not pass away, and his kingdom that 
which shall not be destroyed.’ 


It is plain that among the Jews in our Lord’s 
time there was a widely spread expectation of 
some great person who was to be leader of the 
chosen people, and through whom that people 
were to be established as a great world-power. 
The Jews of that age were looking for a kingdom. 
And to them came John the Baptist and then 
Jesus of Nazareth, proclaiming the coming of a 
Kingdom. As our Lord’s ministry and teaching 
ave opet: He made it quite clear that the King- 
dom He proclaimed was very different from the 
kingdom of popular expectations. Yet the two 
conceptions cannot be wholly unrelated. Our Lord 
would not have used the popular language if His 
meaning had no relation to the ideas of the popular 
mind. 

This consideration is important, because of late 
years there have been efforts to show that the 
Kingdom, as conceived by our Lord, had no social 
content whatever ; that, by the Kingdom of God, 
He meant a spiritual illumination in the heart of 
the individual (Harnack, What is Christianity ? 
Lect. ii, He holds that our Lord shared the 
eschatological ideas of the Jews of His time, but 
that the essence of His teaching is that the King- 
dom is the rule of God in the heart of the indi- 
vidual). This view rests mainly on a single text, 
Lk 177 ‘The kingdom of God is within you,’ 
and is supported by the consideration that the 
primary meaning of the word which is translated 
‘kingdom,’ Baccdela, is ‘rule’ or ‘ dominion.’ 


s 7 H 7 > ? 

The sentence (Lk 1721) ‘ The kingdom of God is within y ou 
(:yros dusiv) is capable of being translated, ‘The kingdom of God 
is in the midst of you,’ and this rendering suits the context 
better than any other, for the saying was addressed to the 
Pharisees. But it must be granted that the ‘New Sayings of 
Jesus,’ recently discovered by Grenfell and Hunt, have thrown 
fresh light on this question. The words occur in the Second 
Saying, and in a connexion which precludes the translation *in 
the midst of you.’ ‘The kingdom of heaven is within you, and 
whoever shall know himself shall find it.’ This is, at least, a 
very early witness to the sense attached to the words in primi- 
tive times. 

But we cannot found our interpretation of our 
Lord’s teaching on a single passage, especially 
when we are dealing with a leading conception 
which was always more or less in His mind. Some 
of the parables which were intended to throw light 
on the nature of the Kingdom, e.g. the Mustard 
Seed, the Tares and the Wheat, the Draw-net, 
seem explicable only on the understanding that 
the Kingdom was regarded as a visible community. 

The only way of combining the two elements 
which seems to be truly satisfactory, is to regard 
the Kingdom as the rule of God, whether in the 
individual or in the community. It is then the 
Summum Bonwn, the Absolute Good in which 
both the individual and the community find their 
realization. It is thus both a present blessing 
and an ideal to guide all future development. 
It is realized here and now whenever man 
stands in a right relation to God and to his 
fellows. Its perfect realization belongs to the 
great future: it is the end to which all creation 
and all history are tending. The Kingdom as a 
conception is thus at once moral, social, religious, 
and eschatological. All these aspects are dis- 
tinctly visible in our Lord’s teaching, and all are 
harmonized by the view which has just been 
adopted. We are now concerned with the moral 
aspect of this great idea. 

The Sermon on the Mount, as we have it in Mt., 
must be taken as the fullest statement of our 
Lord’s moral teaching. Whether it be accepted as 
a-single discourse, or be regarded as a collection of 
sayings, the unity which pervades it and its per- 
fect harmony with the rest of our Lord’s utter- 
ances are manifest. Its place in the gospel of the 
Kingdom, as proclaimed by our Lord, is clearly 
defined. The Sermon is a statement of the Law 
of the Kingdom. 

This is evident from Mt 57-20, in which a general principle 
concerning the ethical relation of the gospel to the Mosaic Law 
is laid down, and from vy.2!-48, in which several important 
illustrations of the practical application of this new principle 
are given. Mt 6183 and 721-27 agree with this view of the nature 
of the Sermon. In the former passage, the whole subject of 
rewards and motives is dealt with, and the end which is to 
govern our religious life (vv.t18) and our secular life (vv.19-34) 
is declared to be, not the praise of men (vv.2: 5. 16), not earthly 
rewards (vvy.19-25), but God’s Kingdom and God’s righteous- 
ness (v.38), This end includes all necessary goods (v.88), It 
therefore lifts the soul above anxiety (v.34). It is an eternal 
treasure (v.20). It must be pursued with whole-hearted devo- 
tion (v.%4). In the latter passage (721-27) the importance of 
doing the will of God, as contrasted with mere profession, is 
insisted on as a condition of entering into the Kingdom. 

It is thus perfectly clear that the whole Sermon on the Mount 
regards human life from the point of view of the Kingdom, and 
lays down the moral principles which belong to that point of 


view. It may therefore be fitly described as the Law of the 
Kingdom. 


At the same time, it is necessary to observe that 
the Sermon on the Mount is not a new Decalogue. 
Our Lord did not issue commandments like those 


of _the old Law. On the contrary, He laid down, 
peeiniess and taught His disciples how to apply 
them. 


This is an important distinction. Commandments which 
classify actions, forbidding sonfe and enjoining others, however 
necessary they may be for purposes of moral education, have 
always this defect, that they are sure, sooner or later, to come 
into conflict, and so give rise to perplexity and to casuistry. 
Principles, on the other hand, are truly universal, and therefore 
cannot conflict. There are parts of our Lord’s moral teaching 
which have seemed perplexing to many, e.g. Mt 534.39. 40. 41. 42° 
3ut the perplexity vanishes when it is seen that these sayings 
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contain not laws but examples, illustrations of the application 
of a principle (see v.20), which has been already laid down. As 
examples or illustrations, they must be considered in relation 
to circumstances, which inevitably limit every particular case. 


Among moral principles laid down by our Lord, 
the Kingdom stands first and supreme. The 
pees which presents this truth most clearly has 

een already noticed. It occupies the whole of 
Mt 6, which fills the central space in the moral 
teaching of Jesus as we have it in St. Matthew’s 
report of the Sermon. Here we have the motives 
of conduct dealt with. First, the prevailig wrong 
motives are pointed out: the praise of men which 
too often destroys the reality of the religious life 
(vv.* 16-18); greed of gain, the laying up of 
earthly treasures (vv.!°™4), which Makes the 
‘single see impossible ; anxiety for the neces- 
saries of life, food and clothing, things that will 
surely be given us if we live a true life (vv.25-), 

It is characteristic of our Lord that it is in con- 
nexion with this last subject that He reveals the 
true motive. He contemplates the life of the 
average man toiling for his daily bread and {filled 
with anxiety lest that bread should fail. There is 
an extraordinary tenderness and sympathy in our 
Lord’s language here. The passage is perhaps the 
most beautiful in all His teaching. iin the 
lesson reaches the highest heights of spiritual 
vision. ‘Seek first the kingdom of God and His 
righteousness, and al] these things (the necessaries 
of life) shall be added unto you’ (v.**). 

It is singularly impressive that this teaching 
should be given in connexion with those common 
everyday cuties at which the vast majority of 
human beings must spend their lives. To the 
great mass of the world’s toilers our Lord says : 
Be not anxious about your bodily needs. In doing 
your daily work, seek the Highest, and the neces- 
saries of life will not fail. And what is that 
Highest? It is the Kingdom and_ righteous- 
ness of God. The answer presents both sides of 
the truth, the external and the internal, the 
objective aim and the quality of character which 
corresponds to it. 

When we come to consider more carefully what 
is the nature of this highest objective aim which 
is termed the Kingdom, we are met by the diffi- 
culty that our Lord nowhere gives a formal defini- 
tion of it. His manner of referring to it is rather 
an indication that He desired in the first instance 
to convince His hearers of its existence, and for 
the rest to approach it in many different ways, so 
as to exhibit different aspects of a thing too great 
for its nature to be made evident by any one 
statement. But certain characteristics emerge 
with sufficient clearness. What these character- 
istics are will be seen as we examine the other 
leading ideas of our Lord’s moral teaching. See 
also art. KINGDOM OF GOD. ; 

2. The Pure Heart.—‘ Blessed are the pure in 
heart,’ said the Lord; ‘for they shall see God.’ 
The idea expressed in this Beatitude is one of the 
most fundamental in the interpretation of the Law 
in terms of the gospel. Our Lord insisted upon 
the inwardness of all true goodness. An external 
morality had no value in His eyes. This teaching 
was not altogether new. Great pro ohets and 
psalmists had seen it (Jer 31%, Ps 51”). Greek 
philosophers had taught the priority of being to 
doing. But Jesus gave to the world as a whole 
what had hitherto been the possession of select 
souls. By showing the power of this principle to 
deepen the received code, He was able to alter the 

pular conception of the moral ideal. He taught 
that within the Kingdom the only goodness which 
would be recognized would be goodness of heart. 
All the examples which He gave to show that the 
righteousness of the Kingdom must exceed the 
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righteousness of the scribes and Pharisees, display 
the operation of this principle. See Mt 522: 28-34-37. 
seas Lk 6%. Our Lord did not abolish the old 
Law. He fulfilled it (Mt 5!”). He penetrated to 
the inner meaning and deeper truth which under- 
lay it. And what is true of the good is true also 
of the evil: its nature is spiritual, it proceeds from 
the heart, and is not merely concerned with the 
outward action (Mt 15'8“°, Mk 721, Lk 645, see also 
Mt 1234 35), 


There is a tendency to regard this purity of heart as concerned 
only with the negation of one class of fleshly appetites. Our 
Lord did indeed apply the principle most impressively with that 
reference (Mt 527!) But, as all the illustrations show,: the 
principle is one of universal application, and concerns the very 
essence of all goodness. It is the principle which the philosopher 
Kant stated in the terms: ‘Nothing can possibly be conceived 
in the world, or even out of it, which can be called good without 
qualification, except a Good Will.’ It is the doctrine which 
modern Ethics expresses when it declares that the goodness or 
badness of conduct depends upon the motive. In the last 
resort, the ‘single eye’ and the ‘pure heart’ are the same. 
They both express the inward determination to do the good 
just because it is the good, and for no other reason. The former 
regards this moral attitude from the point of view of the end 
which is aimed at, the second contemplates the disposition of 
the heart, the moral condition of soul, out of which the good 
inevitably springs. 


3. The Infinite Value of the human Soul.—This 
idea is very frequent in the teaching of our Lord. 
Explicitly or implicitly, it occurs everywhere. See 
Mt 626. 10299. 40. 42 gu. 12 1676 Soe Mk 836. 37 937. oe 
Lk 2. 48 1Q79t- Qi". 24, 28 145 154f- 8ff. iff. Gps Jn 316 
47% yout. All passages which tell of the love of 
God for the individual soul or of the sacrifice by 
which the salvation of the soul was effected, are 
witnesses to the same truth. Every person, no 
matter how poor, wretched, sinful or degraded, is 
of infinite value when compared with any mere 
thing. The gospel was preached to the poor. The 
Christ received the publicans and sinners who came 
to Him. None were too miserable or too lowly for 
His compassion. The Great Father in heaven is 
ever watching over His human children. The very 
hairs of their heads are all numbered. Better to 
die a miserable death than be the cause of injury 
to one of His little ones. God so cares for even 
the most sinful among His children, that He is 
compared to the shepherd seeking the lost sheep, 
to the woman searching for her lost piece of money. 
There is joy in heaven over one sinner that re- 
penteth. God is like a loving father who rejoices 
over the returning prodigal. As we have it in St. 
John, ‘God so loved the world, that he gave his 
only-begotten Son’ (3°). 

Apart from the religious value of these teachings, 
their ethical importance is incalculable. They cqn- 
veyed to mankind one of the greatest gifts which 
even Christianity had to bestow: the belief that 
each human soul is of absolute value, above all 
price or estimation. It is the doctrine which philo- 
sophical Ethics expresses, when it declares that 
every person is to be regarded as an end in himself, 
never as a means only. This is the doctrine which 
underlies the mission of the Church to go and make 
disciples of all the nations (Mt 28"). It is the 
principle which has overthrown tyrannies, abolished 
slavery, and justified all our modern enthusiasms 
for liberty and for the welfare of humanity. 

This doctrine, combined with that of the Fatherhood of God, 
affords the true proof of individual immortality. Our Lord’s 
teaching is quite clear on this subject. There must be a future 
life for men because God calls Himself their God. ‘He is not 
the God of the dead, but of the living’ (Mt 2281f., Mk 1227, 
Lk 2037), That is, God cares for men, they are precious in 
His sight, therefore He cannot permit them to perish. The 
great Father will never forsake His children. 

4, The Law of Love.—Christianity teaches us to 
think of love as the nature of God and as the 
highest law of human life. We owe this noble 
teaching to our Lord Himself. By precept and 
example He taught His followers to think of the 
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Almighty as their Father in heaven. While never 
ignoring the justice, the righteousness of God, He 
made His hearers realize the supremacy of the 
Divine Love. Out of this great love of God should 
flow a human love of the same nature, a beneficent 
love (Mt 54: #, Lk 677-85), a love which embraces 
even those who are bitterly hostile. Not only so, 
but our Lord teaches that the Law of Love is the 
supreme law of conduct. It includes all the com- 
mandments (Mt 22°7-9, Mk 12%"). In strict accord- 
ance with this teaching is the Law of Service. He 
is greatest who serves best (Mt raUiact Mk 10**-, 
Lk 2274-27, Jn 13°17). Loving service is the true 
test of the life (Mt 25%). 


This teaching shows clearly that our Lord designed to give 
to men a blessing which should be, not merely an illumination 
for the soul of the individual, but a social bond. He set free a 
principle which would bless all in the blessing of each. That 
principle may be described as the family principle exalted to 
heaven for the good of all the earth. If God is ‘Our Father,’ 
then all we ‘are brethren’ (Mt 238). The kingdom of God is 
thus the kingdom of Love in which each is blessed in the 
blessing of all. And this is the true Swmmum Bonwm, the ideal 
end, which finds its partial realization in every instance of 
genuine goodness in the individual life as well as in the life of 
the community, and which is the highest principle of all moral 
and social progress. Its perfect realization is the great hope of 
the future, the coming of the Kingdom in glory. 


5. The Universality of Love.—The Law of Love in 
its relation to our duty to one another is expressed 
by the command, ‘Thou shalt love thy neighbour 
as thyself.’ But the question arises, What is the 
_ scope of this love? Or, as it was put to our Lord 
Himself, ‘Who is my neighbour?’ (Lk 10). The 
answer to this question is contained in the passage 
already referred to (Mt 5*-48). Our love is to be, 
like God’s, a blessing for all who need it, the evil 
as well-as the good, the just as well as the unjust, 
our enemies as well as our friends. In the parable 
of the Good Samaritan (Lk 10°), the same answer 
is given in a way which makes its meaning even 
more distinct. To enforce the lesson, our Lord 
selected as the hero of His parable a man belong- 
ing to a race which was hated and despised by the 
Jews. There was an exquisite aon in this 
choice. Why not have made a Jew assist a 
Samaritan, or even a Gentile, in order to illustrate 
the principle? But our Lord wished to teach by 
an example appealing rather to the Awmanity than 
to the national feelings of His hearer. Had the 
act of mercy been shown by a Jew to a Samaritan 
it might have seemed condescension, a work of 
supererogation. Shown by a Samaritan to a Jew, 
the true character of the goodness it reveals be- 
comes, from the Jewish point of view, far more 
evident. We are taught that love should be 
universal in its nature. It should break down the 
barriers erected by race, or privilege, or religion. 

It is impossible to exaggerate the importance of 
this teaching. Ancient civilizations were for the 
most part founded on slavery or on the subjection 
of races or classes. Underlying the whole Jewish 
system was the idea of a privileged people. Our 
Lord broke through the most inveterate of pre- 
judioes and taught the universal obligation to 
ove and to bless. He laid the foundation of 
liberty and of philanthropy. 

6. The Great Example.—In Mt 6*, the ideal is 
set before us in two ways, as an objective aim and 
as a type of character: ‘Seek ye first his king- 
dom and his righteousness.’ The righteousness 
of God is the standard. There is, and must be, a 
correspondence between the outward and the in- 
ward, between the Kingdom of God as a universe 
of souls bound together by the great love of their 
Father in Heaven and their love one to another, 
and the moral condition of each individual soul. 
When the latter side is considered, we ask, What 
is its quality? what is its standard? The answer 
is—the character of God. This is implied in the 


very name ‘Father’ (Mt 5*), The teaching is, 
‘Be sons of your Father,’ be like unto God. Even 
more explicit is the statement in Mt 58 OMG 
therefore shall be perfect as your heavenly Father 
is perfect.’ This standard may seem too high. It 
may seem unreal to say to ordinary men and 
women, ‘Be perfect as God.’ But all realization 
of good character in human creatures is, so far as 
it goes, an imitation of God, a reproduction of the 
Divine. Goodness is always a following of God, 
though it be a very long way off. What we have 
here is the absolute standard, the highest possible 
ideal of character. Our Lord wiil set nothing 
lower before us. But the ideal is brought near to 
us in a way which is characteristic of Christianity. 
Jesus Christ Himself is the incarnation of the ideal. 
See Mt 1129 20-28, Mk 10%-*, Lk 6# 2277, Jn 131° 34. 35 
15, In these passages our Lord holds Himself 
up as an example. And there can be no doubt 
that the influence of His character has been as 
otent a moral force as His words. He elevated 
Pinnacle by being what He was. It is very hard 
to realize how vast was the change effected by the 
teaching and example of Christ. The conception 
of the ideal of character was altered. To see this 
truth we have but to compare Aristotle’s picture 
of the ‘great-souled man’ with our Lord. Noble 
and virtuous with the splendid but imperfect 
nobility and virtue of pagan Greece, the great- 
souled man is proud, self-satisfied and eats 
His very ‘greatness,’ as conceived by Aristotle, 
makes him a poor creature when placed beside 
Jesus of Nazareth. Above all, our Lord’s example 
shows us the principle of love at work in human 
life. 

7. Self-renunciation.—When dealing with the 
lofty principles of absolute morality, our Lord’s 
teaching is characterized by the most extraordinary 
sweetness. With joyous confidence His thought 
lingers on the sunny heights of truth. But when 
He comes to speak of the struggle through which 
the soul must pass in its upward progress, His 
manner changes. There is an awful force in the 
language and imagery with which He teaches the 
necessity of self-sacritice. From this we learn His 
attitude towards sin. See Mt 5? 3° 189, Mk 92-8 
10°79, Such passages show that His tenderness 
towards the repentant sinner involved no condon- 
ing of sin. Our Lord received sinners, but He 
never regarded their sins with complaisance. The 
following passages are important: Mt 1087 1624-27, 
Mik. 884 ak 998 1495-99 1958) in 1283. aso MG yeas 
Lk 13%", In these passages the necessity of self- 
renunciation is expressed in terms of the most vivid 
intensity. Yet the denial of self is nowhere repre- 
sented as an end in itself. It is a means, or rather 
the inevitable means. It is the way, not the goal. 
Yet it is a way which cannot be avoided if the 
goal is to be reached. 


Our Lord clearly sets before us the reward of goodness and 
the punishment which awaits unrepented sin. The subject is a 
puzzling one, because of the ambiguities of language. But our 
thoughts will be set free from confusion if we consider our 
Lord’s teaching as it stands, apart from certain popular miscon- 


ceptions. It will be found that, in His teaching, the Kingdom 
is itself the reward. To gain this is to gain all, to lose it is to 
lose all. Sometimes it is described as ‘the joy of thy Lord’ 


(Mt 2521), sometimes plainly as ‘the kingdom ” (v.34), sometimes 
as ‘eternal life’ (v.46). But all alike are ways of describing that 
one glorious end which is the Swmmaun Bonum, the true and 
final good, that end in which God Himself with all His children 
shall have one undivided blessedness. To live for this reward is 
to live for the good itself. The goodness or badness of working 
for rewards depends altogether on the nature of the rewards 
which are sought. To work for selfish ends is always wrong, to 
seek as a reward that great end which is the supreme and 
universal blessing is always right ; it is indeed the essence of all 


goodness, 

ii. RELIGIOUS IDEAS.—We have considered the 
leading ethical ideas of our Lord’s teaching. But, 
as must now be quite apparent, it is impossible to 
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separate the ethical element from the religious. 
Though our Lord Himself advanced from a pre- 
vailingly ethical stage of instruction to a stage 
which was more distinctively religious, yet in His 
thought the two are united. Indeed, the religious 
side of the truth is the more fundamental. It 
deals with the underlying principles. For example, 
when speaking of the ordinary work of human 
life, and giving the great rule, ‘Seek first the 
kingdom,’ He led His hearers on to the thought 
of the Fatherhood of God as the reason why they 
should renounce all anxiety and live for the hiphar 
ends (Mt 626 80. 32), 

1. The Fatherhood of God.—This idea stands 
first among those which belong to the distinctively 
religious side of our Lord’s teaching. He gave it 
a fundamental position, and conveyed it in every 
possible way to the minds of His hearers. By 
word, by manner, by the manifestation of His own 
spiritual experience, and, above all, by being what 

e was, and at the same time declaring Himself 
to be a revelation of the mind and will of God 
(see Mt 1177 2531f-, Jn 5198 g12f. 10-5f 194. 14 16), 
our Lord taught men to think of God as ‘the 
Father,’ and to attribute to Him all the benignity 
and bountifulness of the fatherly character. Here 
it is impossible to separate the teaching from the 
life of Christ. It is through the Christ Himself 
that man learns to know God as the Father. Jesus 
Was intensely conscious of God’s presence and 
relation to Himself. He saw into the heart of 
God with a clearness of vision unparalleled in 
human experience. He speaks of God out of a 
perfect knowledge, and whenever a human soul is 
able truly to hear, belief follows. The revelation 
of God made by Him carries conviction with it. 
It is so great a thing that it cannot but be true. 
When once man has grasped it, no other account 
of God can be accepted. 


The idea of the Fatherhood of God occurs in the OT (Dt 1°1 
85 326, Ps 10313; see also Is 6316 645, Jer 34-19, Hos lll etc.). It 
was not unknown to pagan thought; see Ac 17%. But, as 
taught by our Lord, the Fatherhood of God became a new thing. 
Fatherhood is not, in all states of society, suggestive of watch- 
ful, loving affection. It has sometimes connoted a very harsh 
rule. The fulness of meaning and the spiritual value which 
now belong to the idea as connected with our relation to God, 
are very largely derived from the teaching and influence of our 
Lord. 


In the teaching of our Lord the Fatherhood of 
God is presented in three ways: (1) Jesus speaks 
of God as ‘My Father.’ This name was very dear 
to Jesus. It sprang from His consciousness of 
relationship to God. Clearly, it bore a special 
meaning. He was Son of God in a unique sense. 
This truth is emphasized by the manner in which 
the expression ‘ My Father’ is frequently used (Mt 
1067-3 117%, Lk 2” 29% Jn 57 10”-* 17° 207; see 
also Mt 72! 1617 1810-19-35 90%, Mk 8%, Lk 24%, Jn 
520-45 G32 gl9f. 14-16). These passages fully carry 
out the idea expressed in the announcements at 
His baptism and on the Mount of Transfiguration 
(Mk 17 and 97). (2) Our Lord taught His disciples 
to think of themselves as a family, with God above 
them as their Father. They were called into a 
specially close relationship to God, and became in 
that special sense His children. In the Sermon on 
the Mount, Jesus addresses His disciples, and con- 
tinually speaks to them of God, calling Him ‘your 
Father 2 (Mt 516. 45. 48 6). 8. 14. 15. 32 71), ‘Fear not,’ 
He says, ‘little flock ; for it is your Father’s good 
pleasure to give you the kingdom’ (Lk 12%), In 
the Lord’s Prayer the address ‘Our Father’ has 
reference to the disciples as the family of God. 
Perhaps we dare not limit the ‘our,’ but the 
prayer was given to the disciples for their own 
use, end the word was surely meant to have the 
effect of uniting them as a family under the head- 
ship 4 their Father in Heaven. (3) Our Lord’s 


teaching regards God as the Father of all men. 
Mt 6%, Lk 6° imply this great extension of the 
Divine Fatherhood. But clearer still are the 
parables of the Lost Sheep, the Lost Piece of 
Silver, and the Prodigal Son (Lk 15). The parable 
of the Good Samaritan extends the sphere of love 
beyond the bounds of Judaism, and throws light 
on such passages as Mt 6” and Lk 6.” Its prin- 
ciple corresponds, in the human sphere, to that 
expressed by the words, ‘God so loved the world? 
(Jn 3), 

Our Lord, then, teaches us to think of God as 
the Father, and at the same time as Sovereign 
over the greatest of all kingdoms. The character- 
istic attribute of this paternal Sovereignty is love. 
His love is so wide that it includes the unthankful 
and evil, those who have turned their backs upon 
their Father’s house and renounced His authority. 
It is the source from which springs all that is de- 
scribed as Salvation. It explains the mission of 
the Christ (Jn 31%). It is the inner truth of the 
life of Him who came to seek and to save the lost. 
Tt is that Divine characteristic from which pro- 
ceed ‘joy in heaven over one sinner that repenteth’ 
(Lk 15’). And when this love has won the sinner, 
it introduces him into a circle in which he is 
brought more immediately under the Divine 
Fatherhood. He becomes a member of the family, 
the Kingdom, that great order of things in which 
men feel and experience the love of the Great 
Father. Finally, there is that supreme degree of 
Divine Fatherhood which belongs to the relation 
between the Father and Him who is in a unique 
sense the Son. The life and death of Christ reveal 
the love of God to man becanse of this relation. 
God’s love appears because He gave His only- 
begotten Son. See also art. FATHER. 

2. The Son.—The second stage of our Lord’s 
teaching is concerned mainly with Himself and 
His work for man. It is one of the great para- 
doxes of His personality, that while humility was 
one of His most marked characteristics, He yet 
preached Himself as none else ever dared to do. 
Sometimes the humility and the self-assertion 
occur side by side, expressed in a single utterance. 
“Come unto me, all ye that labour and are heavy 
laden, and I will give you rest. Take my yoke 
upon you, and Jearn of me; for I am meek and 
lowly in heart: and ye shall find rest unto your 
souls’ (Mt 11-29). The invitation and promise 
here constitute a great claim. Yet He adds, ‘I 
am meek and lowly in heart’; and the story of His 
life proves the truth of the assertion. kurther- 
more, these words follow one of the greatest 
statements ever made of the dignity of our Lord’s 
person, and the extent of His authority: ‘All 
things have been delivered unto me of my Father: 
and no one knoweth the Son, save the Father ; 
neither doth any know the Father, save the Son, 
and he to whomsoever the Son willeth to reveal 
him’ (Mt 11”). This pees? is but one out of 
many. Jesus continually asserted His right to 
the absolute devotion of the hearts of men. No 
sacrifice is too great to be made in His service. 
Even the dearest of human relationships must be 
counted as nothing in comparison with Him. He 
claims, as His right, the utmost allegiance (Mt 
1087-389 1674-26 1928. 29 Q5e1f. | Mk 884-88 G87. 41 1029 1338 
147-9, [kc 923i 48. 57M 1922 128%. 1426". 18%, and through- 
out St. John’s Gospel, See, especially, Jn 5!" Bie. 
10 1 46f. ), 4 

The only adequate explanation of these facts is 
that which the NT supplies, and which the Chris- . 
tian Church has always held: Jesus is Divine ; 
He is the Incarnate Word of God (Jn 14). No 
other doctrine can justify the claim which He 
makes, and explain the life, work, and teaching by 
which that claim is sustained. Our Lord did not 
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declare Himself Divine, nor did He even make 
open proclamation of His Messiahship. “Phat was 
not His method. He avoided anything which 
would have inflamed the minds of the multitude 
(Mk 137. 38, 43. 44 ihe Lk 4. 43 516 85. Jn (A Further, 
He knew that faith springs into being not from 
names and titles, but from the recognition by the 
soul of that which is alone worthy to be the object 
of faith. Therefore He chose to reveal Himself 
gradually in His daily intercourse with His fol- 
Towers, and so lead them to discover the great 
truth for themselves (Mt 16°). That our Lord 
deliberately followed this method is shown by the 
terms which He used when referring to Himself. 
For example, He habitually called Himself the 
Son of Man. The name presented a problem to 
all who heard it. It suggested a reference to Dn 
73 but was not so definitely Messianic as to con- 
stitute a claim. It evoked the question, ‘Who is 
this Son of Man?’ (Jn 12%). The name occurs 
about eighty times in the Gospels, and always as 
used by our Lord of Himself. It is so character- 
istic of His own point of view that it is not used 
by others. It clearly implies His humiliation, yet 
it is employed by Him pointedly in those passages 
in which His glory is described. See Mt 13* 19” 
Ope. Lik 21%.) Jn 527 65 ete. 

The title Son of Man expresses the humanity of 
our Lord. It is His own testimony to His pertect 
Brotherhood with men. It marks His sympathy 
with human infirmity, and is used impressively in 
connexion with His mission of salvation (e.g. Mt 
2078, Lk 191°). It presents Him as the deal Man. 
This has been questioned as not in accordance 
with the thought of the time, but the OT had its 
ideal figures. Abraham, Moses, David, Elijah came 
to be regarded as typical 1 toc sean ks of whole 
peoples or classes. In the latter Isaiah this mode 
of thought reaches its most perfect development. 
The ideal Israel is depicted as the ‘Servant of 
Jehovah,’ and, as the prophet proceeds, the con- 
ception grows, until in Is 53 there rises into view 
the wonderful form of the Suffering Seryant who is 
contrasted with, yet is one with, the people of God. 
There is therefore no anachronism in supposing 
that when our Lord styled Himself the Son of 
Man He intended to set Himself forth as the repre- 
sentative of the human race, the Ideal Man. See, 
further, art. SON OF MAN. 

The title Son of God was not often used by Jesus 
Himself (see Mt 27%, Jn 5% 9%), yet in many ways 
He implied His right to it. is constant and 
peculiar use of the expression ‘My Father’ (see 
above), and the frequent occurrence of the title 
‘Son of God,’ as attributed to Him by others and 
not disclaimed by Himself, show what was His 


position in regard to this question (Mt 4° 8% 143 | 


27°04) Mik 34, Lk 441 2270, Jn 134-49 318 935 1127 ete. ). 
This title was naturally seized upon by His dis- 
ciples as the simplest way of expressing the mys- 
tery of His person. The essence of that mystery, 
as manifested in every instance in which He dis- 
closed His inner mind, was the close relationship 
in which He stood to the Father (see Mt 1127) 


And so it was by means of this title that His | 


Divinity was represented to the minds of His first 
followers. And for the practical purposes of the 


religious life, as distinguished from the definitions | 


of theology, no mode of expression could have been 
so useful; the critical faculties were held in sus- 
pense while the needs of the soul were satisfied. 
See also art. SON oF Gop. 

The two titles ‘Son of God’ and ‘Son of Man’ 
modify and explain one another. Taken together 
they constitute our Lord’s own most characteristic 
way of expressing the nature of His person. Tt 
was in this way that He chose to teach men His 
humanity and His Divinity and the miracle of 


their union. Thus the Incarnation is found to be 
implied in our Lord’s attitude towards His own 
consciousness of Himself in relation to God and 
man. Kora deeper insight into this profound sub- 
ject we must turn to those passages In which that 
consciousness is most fully revealed : Mt 1177 25%1#., 
Mk §%#--° Lk 10%! Jn) 5% 8° 10" 17? sete: 
With this is connected our Lord’s consciousness of 
Himself as the bond of union among His disciples, 
uniting them to God and to one another: Jn 14” 
151 172-2, Also He presents Himself as the 
means of communication between God and man: 
Jn 107 148, These truths are aspects of His Incar- 
nation. oe 

Our Lord represented the work of His life as a 
work of salvation: Lk 19%; ef. Mt 15%4, Lk 151-?°. 
This idea, though prominent in the Gospels from 
the first (see Mt 1°', Lk 2", Jn 1”), and implied in 
all our Lord’s language about Himself and His 
relation to men, yet remains undeveloped in His 
teaching until the end of His ministry. As the 
Gospels proceed, however, and His death’ ap- 
proaches, sudden gleams of light are thrown upon 
the deeper meaning of salvation. In Jn 6°!"-, the 
thought of Christ as the Bread of Life passes into 
that of the Paschal Lamb by whose death and 
blood-shedding the people of God are delivered. 
In Jn 10", He is the Good Shepherd who lays 
down His life for the sheep. On die last journey 
to Jerusalem our Lord’s mind was much occupied 
by the dreadful events which He knew were await- 
ing Him (Mk 10*-*, also Mt 20!"-, Lk 18%!-33), 
Before this He had told His disciples of the facts 
(Mt 1621, Mk 8%! 9%, Lk 9), but now He declares 
something of their meaning and purpose. The 
occasion of the declaration was the ambitious peti- 
tion of the sons of Zebedee. In reply to the two 
brothers, our Lord promises, in veiled language, 
participation in His sufferings; and to the whole 
body otf the disciples He gives this teaching : ‘ Who- 
soever would become great among you shall be 
your minister ; and whosoever would be first among 
you, shall be servant of all. For verily the Son of 
Man came not to be ministered unto, but to mini- 
ster, and to give His life a ransom for many.’ It 
is the first clear statement in our Lord’s own lan- 
guage of the purpose of His death. With this 
passage must be connected Jn 127-77, in which, 
contemplating the terror of His eross, He lays 
down the law of sacrifice. But clearer still is the 
declaration which He made at the Last Supper. 
There are four accounts in the NT (Mt 2676-38) Mk 
424 Lk 2219-2) 1 Co 1128). No twovor these 
correspond exactly. But all agree that our Lord 


| connected the rite with the conception of His 


death as a sacrifice on behalf of men. He gave . 
His body over to death, His blood to be shed ‘ for 
many unto the remission of sins.’ And, as St. 
John tells us (chs. 14-16), that very night our Lord 
addressed His disciples at length on His love and 
His relation to the Father and to them, and said, 
“Greater love hath no man than this, that a man 
lay down his life for his friends.’ 

In the teaching of our Lord, then, the atonement 
is the redemption of men from sin by the giving of 
His life. It is the remission of sins through ‘His 
death and the shedding of His blood. It is the 
work of love. Tt is the corn of wheat falling into 
the ground that it may pefish and, through perish- 
ing, bear much fruit. The impressiveness of this 
teaching is greatly increased when it is taken in 
connexion with certain events and fragmentary 
utterances which give the testimony of our Lord’s 
own inner consciousness to the fact that, in His 
Passion and Death, He engaged in a great conflict 
with evil, a work given Him by His Father, a work 
which He was bound to accomplish. The follow- 
Ing passages are the most important: Mt 1622 
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Lk 22°, Jn 1277 14, Mt 26°, Mk 144 Lk gost. | 
Mt 27%, Mk 15%. Most impressive of all is the 
Agony in the garden. It supplies the key to all 
the rest. 

3. Faith.—But though the fuller explanation of 
the purpose of our Lord’s life and death took place 
only towards the end, He had from the beginning 
made a demand which implied all that afterwards 
became explicit. He insisted on a faith which 
found its supreme object in Himself. The great- 
ness of His personal claim has been already pointed 
out (see list of passages given above). We have 
been able to discern something of the meaning of 
this claim in relation to the doctrine of our Lord’s 
person. But it is necessary also to observe that 
there is involved a very clear doctrine of the nature 
of faith. Jesus taught the supreme necessity of 
faith in God, the great Father. He also taught 
the necessity of faith in Himself. By the demands 
which He made, the promises He gave, the blessings 
He bestowed, He made it clear that He sought for 
a faith which should take the form of an absolute 
trust directed towards Himself. See Mt 8? 310 


2. 22, 29 1578, Mk 1%. 41 95 4% 53s. 36 6°: 6 7% gk. 17-21 10°2 
146-9, Lk 5). 13. 20 7% 50 825. 48. 50 1072 179 1s 1.989- 40. 
In the Gospel of St. John, faith of this kind is pre- 
sented everywhere as the spiritual condition which 
enables man to become receptive of the highest 
blessing. See Jn |». 50 oll. 316. 18. 36 44l. 42. 50 524 
§9- 35. 40 ge g35-38 10°: 16. 27 1]: 26 1245. 48 149: 12 ete. 
In these passages and throughout the Fourth 
Gospel, Christ Himself, in His relation to God the 
Father on the one hand, and to those who believe 
on the other, sums up all spiritual blessing. He is 
the source of Eternal Life, the giver of the living 
water, the Bread of Life, the Light of the World, 
the Good Shepherd, the Resurrection and the Life, 
the Way, the Truth, and the Life, ete. All these 
images imply some attitude or act of reception on 
the part of those who benefit. Therefore we read 
of the New Birth, the drinking of the Living Water, 
the eating of the Bread of Life, the following of 
the Light, ete. And whatever else may be in- 
volved, there is, in all these, the teaching that 
faith on the part of the human recipient corresponds 
to the gifts which are bestowed in Christ. See, 
further, art. FAITH. 

Our Lord’s first teaching as to preparation for the 
Kingdom was a call to repentance (Mk 1”). To 
this we must now add faith, as the subjective 
means by which the Kingdom is realized, a faith 
which, when developed, becomes faith in Jesus 
Christ. 

4. The Coming of the Kingdom.—Our Lord came 
to found a kingdom, a great spiritual and social 
order of things, based on the principle of love, 
under the Fatherhood of God, and creating a 
Brotherhood among men. Its members were to 
enter into this new life through repentance and 
faith, and in it to realize a righteousness of heart 
and life far exceeding the righteousness of the 
scribes and Pharisees. The possibility of such a 
thing in a world like this would have been incred- 
ible, but for the way in which our Lord presented | 
and manifested Himself to men. In Him resided 
the power which would realize the Kingdom. By 
His death He overcame the forces which opposed 
the Kingdom, by His life He established it. 

But though the Kingdom was a, present fact from 
the moment that Christ brought human souls into 
a right relation to God, we are taught by Him to 
think of the Kingdom as yet to come. In the 
Lord’s Prayer we have the petition, ‘Thy kingdom 
come.’ And there are many passages which show 
that these words refer to a great future realization : 
Mt 8" 134 2531, Mk 88 14%, Lk 2131 9916, Ac 167 
etc. But clearest of all are the parables of growth : | 
the Tares, the Mustard Seed, the Leaven, the Draw- 
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net, the Seed Growing in Secret. These parables 
deal with the development of the Kingdom in 
history and its relation to the world at large. They 
connect the conception of the Kingdom as a spiritual 
fact here and now with that conception which is 
distinctively eschatological and regards the King- 
dom as a perfected state of things in the future. 
It is plain that our Lord never lost sight of the 
great final realization of the Ideal. He constantly 
looked at the present in the light of the future, and 
taught His followers to live and work with the 
great end in view (Lk 1237"), 

5. The Paraclete.—In the Fourth Gospel we find 
recorded a very distinct and detailed promise of a 
special gift by which the disciples of our Lord were 
to be fitted to do their Master's work after His 
departure. It occurs in the solemn address of the 
night before the Passion (Jn 14-16). ‘I will pray 
the Father, and he shall give you another Com- 
forter (Paraclete), that he may be with you for 
ever ; even the Spirit of truth’ (141% 17), Again and 
again in this great discourse our Lord returns to 
this promise, and dwells upon various aspects of the 
Spirit’s work (14"* ?6 156 167-5). The presence of 
the Spirit involves the presence of Christ Himself. 
The Spirit is to teach the Apostles, to guide them 
into all truth, to bear witness of Christ. He has 
also a mission to the world (168). It is good for the 
disciples that our Lord should leave them, because 
the Spirit’s coming is dependent on His going. It 
is plain that the meaning is that the Spirit was to 
be given as a source of illumination and spiritual 
power for the people of Christ during the develop- 
ment of the Kingdom in the world. Thus the Spirit 
carries cn the work of Christ. 

In the Synoptic Gospels there is nothing as clear 
in regard to the office of the Holy Spirit. Yet there 
are passages which, though much less definite, 
agree perfectly with the teaching in Jn 14-16. 
Thus the connexion of the Spirit’s work with the 
future of the Church is implied in Mt 10, Lk 12”. 
See also Lk 438, Mt 127%, Mk 3, Lk 11%, Mt 28”. 
See, further, artt. HOLY SPIRIT and PARACLETE. 


In Ac 14 we find an important corroboration by St. Luke of 
the promise recorded by St. John: Christ charges His disciples 
‘not to depart from Jerusalem, but to wait for the promise of 
the Father, which, said he, ye heard: from me.’ In Lk 2449 the 
promise is mentioned but not given. 


The work of the Holy Ghost is therefore con- 
nected with the extension and development of the 
Kingdom. He is the inner regenerating power in 
the individual and the community. He is the 
Master of the movements of thought, guiding into 
all truth. The movements of thought are governed 
by ruling ideas,—ideas which present certain great 
ends as supremely desirable, and so become, in the 
true sense, ideals. Chief among all such is the 
idea of the Kingdom. It is the great ideal which 
is to be realized in and through the love of the 
Father, by the submission of human hearts to the 
Son, and under the superintending influence of the 
Holy Ghost. Thus the aims of men are to be sub- 
ordinated to the one supreme end, that at last the 
Kingdom may come in its fulness. 


LITERATURE.—It is not easy to supply a list of books dealing 
with this subject, as all commentaries on the Gospels and every 
‘Life of Christ’ may be consulted. The most useful perhaps 
are: Weiss, Life of Christ ; Edersheim, Life and Times of Jesus 
the Messiah; Dalman, The Words of Jesus. The last mentioned 
is most important. Wendt’s Teaching of Jesus is not so useful 
as it should be. Sanday’s art. ‘Jesus Christ’ in Hastings’ DB 
is important. Orr’s art. ‘Kingdom of God,’ ib., should be con- 
sulted. The writer’s Ruling Ideas of our Lord deals with the 
subject. Among works of a more general kind may be men- 
tioned Seeley’s Hece Homo, Harnack’s What is Christianity ? 
(Das Wesen des Christentums), Liddon’s Divinity of our Lord, 
and Latham’s Pastor Pastorum. Archbishop Alexander's Lead- 
ing Ideas of the Gospels deals with the ideas which guided the 
minds of the Evangelists. It will, however, be found suggestive 
on the subject of this article. $ 
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IDUMAA (NT ‘Idoupaia, which is also used in 
‘the LXX for the Heb. ‘Edom).—This land is men- 
tioned once only in the NT (Mk 3%), but is also 
notable as the native land of Herod and his family. 
The Edom of the OT lay between the Dead Sea 
and the Gulf of Akabah. In the early part of the 
Jewish exile many of the Edomites overran the 
south of Judea, and when the Nabateeans, at some 
time during the Persian period, conquered their 
own land, many more joined the earlier settlers in 
South Judea, and that district became known as 
Idumea. Thus Idumiea at the time of Christ was 
‘practically the Southern Shephelah with the 
Negeb’ (G. A. Smith, HGHL p. 239), i.e. roughly, 
all south of a line from Beth-sur to Gaza. Judas 
Maccabeus fought against the Idumzans with 
much success (1 Mac 5°) in 164. Fifty-five years 
later, John Hyrecanus conquered the country, and 
compelled the peoplé to be circumcised (Jos. Ant. 
XE. ix. 1; BJ 1. ii.6). By the law of Dt 23” ® they 
thus became full Jews in the third generation, 
though Herod himself was sometimes reproached 
as a ‘half-Jew’ (Jos. Ant. XIV. xv. 2). Although 
the Idumzans were ‘sons of Esau,’ their interests 
from this time were entirely merged with those of 
the Jews, and their country was reckoned to Judea, 
Idumiea being counted one of the eleven toparchies 
of Judea in Roman times (Jos. BJ II. il. 5). 

G. W. THATCHER. 

IGNORANCE. —1. Religious ignorance is uni- 
formly regarded in the Bible as a moral and spiri- 
tual, and not merely as an intellectual, defect. 
Religious ignorance is always culpable, because 
the true light ‘lighteth every man’ (Jn 1°). The 
light of reason and of conscience shines even in the 
darkness of heathenism, and the heathen are plainly 
in fault if they ‘apprehend’ it not (v.*). To put 
the matter in nother way, the truths of Natural 
Religion carry their own evidence with them, and 
those who worship the creature instead of the 
Creator, or who deny that there is a God, or who 
think that there is no essential difference between 
virtue and vice, wilfully blind themselves to the 
truth (cf. Ro 1%, Ac 141”). Yet the culpability 
of the heathen, great as it is, is less than that of 
those who have received the light of revelation 
(Mt 10% 12"). Our Lord specially blames the 
Samaritans because, having received the Law, they 
nevertheless remained in ignorance of its Author 
(Jn 4" RV), and neglected to worship Him in the 
place which He had chosen. But far more culpable 
than the half-heathen Samaritans were the tees 
who had behind them a long religious ancestry of 
patriarchs and peOT he (Ro 9°), who inherited ‘the 
promises, and to whom were committed the oracles 
of God (3? 94). The chosen race, wilfully blinding 
themselves to the true meaning of the Scriptures (Jn 
5*) and to the signs of the times (Mt 16%), especi- 
ally the testimony of the Baptist (Jn 3% 5?) and 
the words and works of Jesus (Mt 112°, Jn 1088 140 
15%), were punished by having the truth hidden 
from them in parables (Mt 13%), and by having 
their spiritual understanding darkened (Mt 13”, 
2 Co 34). Of the Jews the most culpable were the 
leaders—the Sadducees, because they were ignorant 
of the resurrection and the future life, truths 
inculeated by Moses himself (Mt 22”); and the 
Pharisees and scribes, those blind leaders of the 
blind, who led their unwary followers into a pit 
(15'). The case of the Pharisees was particularly 
hopeless, because, being ignorant, they thought 
themselves wise: ‘If ye were blind [and acknow- 
ledged it], ye would have no sin; but now ye say, 
We see: your sin remaineth’ (Jn 941), ; 

Ignorance of Jesus is treated in the Gospels as 
equivalent to ignorance of God: ‘Ye know neither 
me nor my Father ; if ye knew me, ye would know 
my Father also’ (8); ‘No man cometh to the 


Father but by me. If ye had known me, ye would 
have known my Father also’ (147). If men do not 
come to a knowledge of Christ in this world, Christ 
will profess Himself ignorant of them in the next, 
and this will exclude them from the joys of heaven 
(Mt 25” 7%). Yet the obligation to know Christ in 
this world applies only to those to whom the gospel 
has been actually preached (Mk ieee a) 

The reason why ignorance of Christ is regarded 
as a sin is that the truth as it is in Jesus is spiritu- 
ally discerned (1 Co 2”). Lovers of truth, whose 
lives are virtuous and holy, perceive intuitively 
that the teaching of Jesus comes from God : ‘ Every 
one that doeth ill hateth the light, and cometh not 
to the light. But he that doeth the truth 
cometh to the light,’ etc. (Jn 3”). 

Among the ‘Seven Words’ spoken by Jess from 
the Cross there is one which bears upon this sin of 
ignorance: ‘ Father, forgive them ; for they know 
not what they do’ (Lk 23%). In saying this He 
renewed that condemnation which He had often 
passed upon religious ignorance, for He implied 
that those who slew Him had need of the Father’s 
forgiveness—His own forgiveness the words them- 
selves express. But what the saying immediately 
proclaims is that the sin of ignorance is not beyond 
forgiveness, even when it has led to the darkest of 
crimes ; nay, that ignorance itself may be pleaded 
in extenuation (yap) before Him who knoweth all. 
(On the genuineness of the saying see Meyer, 
Alford, WH [Appendix)). 

2. Christ’s ignorance, or limitation of knowledge, 
—See CONSCIOUSNESS, KENOSIS. 

LITERATURE.—Miller, Chr. Doct. of Sin, i. 209; Paget, Stud. 
in Chr. Character, p. 154. C. HARRIS. 


ILLUSTRATIONS.—The use of illustrations is a 
noticeable mark of Jesus’ teaching. He spoke in 
similes and metaphors and parables ; general rules 
He illustrated by examples or stated in concrete 
instances. His aim may be gathered from ob- 
serving what uses the method actually served. 

Stories and similes, concrete facts and instances; 
catch the ear of the people. He who would win 
their attention must trick out his message in 
pictorial garb; he must weave in his truth with 
earthly fact and incident on the loom of fancy. 
Such teaching also remains in the memory. Truth 
pictured makes vivid appeal to the eye, and what 
the eye sees the memory retains, store for mind 
and heart to brood over. Jesus knew what was in 
man, and, desiring His message to be current coin 
for all, treasure of life for the simplest, He spoke 
in pictures and similitudes. 

Illustrative examples serve also to make abstract 
truth more easily understood. A tale may enter 
in at lowly doors, bearing its load of truth and 
suggestion, when a truth stated abstractly would 
remain without. The conereteness of the poet, 
his vision of truth and symbol wedded together, 
of principle incarnated in fact, is closely akin to 
the ordinary man’s ways of thinking and speak- 
ing. Itis primary; the abstractness of thought, 
the language of reflexion and analysis, is second- 
ary. Jesus spake to the people after their own 
fashion. 

These uses are obvious; but they are only sur- 
face explanations; they hardly touch the’ main 
purpose. When Jesus said (Mt 7°"), ‘What man 
is there of you, who, if his son ask a loaf, will 
give him a stone? If ye then, being evil, know 
how to give good gifts unto your children, how 
much more shall your Father which is in heaven 
give good things to them that ask him?’, He was 
alming at something more than a clear and strik- 
ing presentation of His truth. He was speaking 
from the heart to the heart, appealing to their 
feeling for what is highest and best, for what is 
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reasonable to faith in goodness. His illustration 
was an argument addressed to the heart. ‘In 
theology,’ it is said to be an axiom that parables 
do not act as arguments’ (Trench, p. 40 n.); but 
they may in the sphere of faith. The parable of the 
Unmereiful Servant (Mt 182!) was an answer to 


Peter's question, ‘ How often shall we forgive?’ It 
gives no direct answer to that question. It is 


spoken not to the discursive intelligence busy 
about problems, but straight to the indigna- 
tions of the generous spirit. The better nature is 
enlisted against the man forgiven who was not. 
made thereby tender-hearted and pitiful. When 
the lawyer ~ the searching question, ‘ But who 
is my neighbour?’ (Lk 10), Jesus told the story 
of the Good Samaritan. That parable also does 
not answer the question directly. It rather sets 
before the heart the beauty of kindness, and its 
power to break down barriers between men which 
the neighbourhoods of race and religion may leave 
standing. An idea, such as that all men are 
potentially brothers, is apt to be barren, with- 
out conviction, without power of intellectual or 
spiritual inspiration ; a story such as this appeals 
to the human heart by which we live, that tender- 
ness in us which leaps up in admiration of a good 
man’s deed. 

The aim of our Lord’s teaching was not en- 
lightenment, the bringing of clear ideas to the 
mind : it was to create faith and sustain it. And 
the form of His teaching—His parables, similes, 
metaphors, conerete instances—was a means to 
serve that end. ‘ After all,’ says Newman (Gram. 
of Assent, 94), ‘man is not a reasoning animal; 
he is a seeing, feeling, contemplating, acting 
animal.’ It is by the heart that man believes 
unto salvation. here is the seat of the emotions, 
the joy we have in things, the intuitions of faith, 
the admirations which rule conduct and fashion 
character and shape our beliefs. The heart has 
its own reasons: visions of what is noble and fair, 
spells mighty there. And Jesus’ illustrations are 
mostly pictures painted for that inward eye, music 
played that the ear of faith there may hear. 

Many of Jesus’ parables and pictures are more 
than mere illustrations; they have in them the 
imagination’s power of interpretation, the reveal- 
ing vision of the poet. The parable of the Pharisee 
and the Publican (Lk 18%*-) is more than an illus- 
trative example, it is as Jiilicher classes it, ‘an 
example of the spiritual worth of humility before 
God.’ It reveals, as in a transparency, the essential 
an 1 hidden evil of a religious class. Our Lord’s con- 
troversy with the Pharisees sums itself up in this 
revealing picture where the inner spirit and ten- 
dency of Pharisaism is brought to a luminous point. 
The parable has the force of a revelation, suddenly 
illumining a whole spiritual world. The same 

uality is in the illustrations of hypocrisy in Mt 6. 
These kindle a light in the spiritual imagination. 
Jesus takes the cases of almsgiving, prayer, fasting. 
These are not chosen as representing the three 
spiritual worlds, or spheres of duty—neighbour, 
God, self (Gore). That activity of the schematizing 
intellect is foreign to the whole method of Jesus. 
These were the fashionable religious virtues of the 
day, and therefore the chosen theatre of hypocrisy : 
self-seeking in religion leaves the humble seques- 
tered virtues alone ; and Christ’s pictures of ostenta- 
tious service there, have that direct illumination of 
the religious and ethical imagination which sets it 
free from the bondage of all externalism. Many 
of the parables have this quality, such as the Seed 
Growing in Secret, the Good Samaritan, the Un- 
merciful Servant, the Prodigal Son, the Two 
Debtors. . : 

In the Synoptic Gospels there is an explanation 
of Jesus’ use of parables which is a startling paradox. 


It is that He spake to those without in parables, 
and that He did so to hide His meaning (Mt 1310-1, 
Mk 4!!'*, Lk 8!"), It is easy to show that these 
words are not universally true, and that the aim 
of Jesus generally was to make Himself under- 
stood. So Jiilicher (Hneye. Bibl. art. ‘ Parables’) 
rejects this conception, placed on the lips of Jesus, 
as quite unhistorical. But we find that in all these 
Gospels this explanation occurs at one place, 
namely, between the parable of the Sower as spoken 
to those without on its interpretation to the dis- 
ciples. And there the words have a real signifi- 
cance. ‘The parable did not convey its meaning on 
the tace of it. In the circumstances in which it 
was spoken, it was largely an utterance of the 
lroni¢ spirit. Jesus was looking on the multitudes, 
drawn together by curiosity and various motives, 
caring so little, most of them, for the truths 
He had to tell them; and He gave utterance to 
the pathetic thoughts of His spirit. He spoke 
this parable which tells the disappointments of a 
prophet and the hope that sustains him, the faith 
that some, his sheep, will know his voice. It is a 
simple enough parable; and yet a veil does rest 
upon it for the careless unspiritual many who are 
listening, though not any veil of subtle allegory. 
Jesus is speaking of hopes and fears they compre- 
hend not ; and, looking on them in their ignorance, 
it was natural that the words of old prophecy, with 
their kindred pathos and irony, should come to 
His lips, and He should speak about those who 
hearing understood not and whose hearts were 
darkened. That explanation has in it a hint of 
wider suggestiveness. Clearness and directness of 
speech are not the only sources of enlightenment. 
‘Art may tell a truth obliquely, do the thing shall 
breed the thought.’ A truth stated objectively, 
indirectly, in the form of a story, may not compel 
the understanding ; careless ones may hear it as 
though they heard it not ; butit has greater effective- 
ness with those who receive it. That is exempli- 
fied in Jesus’ latest parables. These are parables 
of judgment; the shadow of the Cross rests on 
them. In them, by their very form, the meaning 
is veiled somewhat. The intention and the value 
of that stand out strongly in this contrast. When 
Stephen stood before the Sanhedrin, he said: ‘Ye 
stiff-necked and uncircumcised in heart and ears, 
ye do always resist the Holy Ghost : as your fathers 
did, so doye’... (Ac7*#-). There is no mistaking 
that accusation, or evading it; but there is no 
persuasion there. No wonder the bold truth- 
speaker was stoned. Jesus says to His enemies, 
“Hear another parable’; and after the parable of 
the Two Sons, He tells the parable of the House- 
holder and his Vineyard. It isthe same charge, but 
spoken indirectly ; the reference is left to their own 
thoughts. That isa way of persuasion ; sympathy 
and love, which are the sources of persuasiveness, 
have woven a vesture for the truth that, through 
the imagination, it may reach the heart, See art. 
PARABLES. 

One great, though indirect, value of Jesus’ illus- 
trations must not be missed, 7.¢. their witness to 
the man He was, their revealing of His mind and 
heart. (1) His figurative method of teaching 
reveals the fashion of His mind. Farrar speaks 
of ‘that kind metaphorical method of expression 
which our Blessed Lord adopted.’ The thought 
there is of a stress put upon His mind through a 
sympathetic accommodation to His simple un- 
learned hearers, as though He first had a thought, 
and then searched for some simple familiar picture 
to express it. But a man’s customary method of 
speech shows his manner of thinking. Our Lord 
‘reasoned in figures, because He had an eye for 
nature” Thought and image were born together 
in His seeing; His was the poet’s mind, with its 
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faults and follies of men, the Pharisee with his 
broad phylacteries and wide fringes praying osten- 
tatiously at the street corners, the craft of the dis- 
honest steward, the son who says ‘I go, sir,’ and 
goes not, the anxious host begging for a loaf at 
midnight, and the grumbling friend in bed with 
his children—all speak of the interest with which 
Jesus looked on life. ‘The learned eye is still the 
loving one.’ He was no thinker whose mind ranged 
among ideas, no dreamer living in a world of ideals. 
His heart’ was amid the pell-mell of ordinary life, 
ordinary men, and ordinary duties; His thoughts 
of religion found their sphere there. 

(3) Jesus’ outlook on Nature was full of joy. That 
is shown, not so much by the abundance of His 
reference®, as by the light in which He places them, 
the thoughts they brought to Him. He speaks of 
the hen gathering her chickens under her wings, 
symbol of His own protecting love for Jerusalem ; 
the sparrows, objects of God’s care; the grass in 
its beauty and the lilies outvying the splendour of 
Solomon, symbols of the Creator’s joy in the work 
of His hands, seeing He thus clothes these casual 
flowers of a day with such loveliness and grace. 
He touches also the common things of our life with 
the sudden glory of poetry—the growing of the 
corn, symbol of the upspringing of life in human 
souls ; the care of parents in the home, symbol of the 
sleepless providence of the Heavenly Father over 
all His children ; servants waiting for their lord, 
symbol of our duty to an unseen Master. When 
Jesus looked on Nature and the universal order of 
man’s life, something great shone through—a Divine 
and beautiful mystery. It all spake of the Father 
in heaven who made and loves it all; it was all 
instinet with the presence of God’s Spirit. The 
beauty of religion, its tenderness and grace, is 
there ; and the spiritual glory of life. That is an 
outlook of the fullest joy. 

LITERATURE.—Books on the Parables, by Trench, Arnot, Dods, 
Bruce; Steinmeyer, Die Parabeln des Herrn; Jiilicher, Die 
Gleichnisreden Jesu; Fiebig, Altjiidische Gleichnisse und die 
rleichnisse Jesu; Wendt, The Teaching of Jesus, Eng. tr. vol. i. 
§ 2; Plummer, art. ‘Parables’ in Hastings’ DB ; Sanday, Outlines 
of the Life of Christ, or art. ‘Jesus Christ’ in DB; the various 
Lives of Christ. RICHARD GLAISTER. 


IMAGE.—This is tae tr. in AV and RV of etka. 
In the Gospels it occurs only in Mt 22” || Mk 12'6 
|| Lk 204, where, in Christ’s answer as to the legality 
of the Roman tribute, it refers to the likeness of 
the emperor Tiberius. 
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Imagination is the faculty by which we are able to reproduce 
mentally the images or ‘copies’ of past elements of sense- 
experience. This may be done in three ways: (1) passively, as 
when we reproduce our mental pictures in the form or order 
in which we experienced them as sensations ; or (2) actively, 
as when we combine the images of past sensations into fresh 
groups for purposes of our own, as in the telling of an imagin- 
ary story ; or (3) creatively, as when these images are used to 
symbolize abstract ideas, or to illustrate the teaching of moral 
and spiritual truth. There are great differences in the endow- 
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ments of individual men and women in these respects. Many 
have but a faint power of mentally reproducing past events 
and objects, and among those in whom the power is well de- 
veloped, some are able best to reproduce visual images (artists), 
others auditory impressions (musicians), others the images of 
movement (those possessing the dramatic gift). The poetic or 
creative temperament is richly endowed with all these apti- 
tudes, and makes a free use of its resources in the presentation 
of ideal scenes and events as a medium for inculcating its 


message. 

Students of our Lord’s personality will at once 
recognize that He possessed the creative tempera- 
ment in its noblest development. He was psychi- 
cally endowed with a rich and varied imagination, 
which was disciplined, like all His human gifts, to 
the finest pitch of efficiency, and consecrated to 
the highest uses. His discourses are crowded with 
bright and vivid pictures, symbolic of the great 
truths which He had come to reveal. They are 
expressed in language that is rich, musical, and 
full of verbal colour and rhythmic phrases. In 
the narrative portions and the parables there is 
also a striking dramatic element, which gives 
them wonderful life and movement. 

1. Characteristics of the imagination of Jesus.— 
It is the last feature—the dramatic—which is the 
most prominent quality in the imagination of our 
Lord. If the form of His teaching can be relied 
on as an indication of His mental endowments, it 
is clear that truth naturally clothed itself for Him 
in the form of concrete pictures and symbolic 
events. This is probably the key to the Tempta- 
tion scenes so vividly described in Mt 477. The 
temptations of His public life became visualized 
in these typical scenes, and in fighting them thus 
prophetically, He rehearsed the long drama of His 
future spiritual conflicts, and overcame them be- 
forehand. The same dramatic way of dealing with 
the critical facts of His life and work may be seen 
in such incidents as are detailed in Mt 98%38 21*1 
269. 3, Lk 10!8, and many others. This instinctive 
love of a dramatic situation as the vehicle of im- 
parting spiritual truth, is illustrated also in the 
frequent use of object-lessons full of incident and 
movement. Sometimes He made a sudden and 
skilful use of opportunities offered to Him in the 
course of social intercourse, as in Mk 5* 10% 1241, 
Lk 5% 7# 141-6 177 ete. In other cases He de- 
liberately created the situation, and then drew the 
lesson with which He desired to impress the spec- 
tators, as in Mk 98-7, Mt 1875, Lk 22)"-20, and Jn 
137°, (The incident or the Blasted Fig-tree, if 
understood as a simple but vivid action-parable, 
loses all the ethical difficulties which have hidden 
its meaning from so many commentators). 

The pictorial side of ear Lord’s imagination is 
scarcely less obvious than the dramatic. He was 
temperamentally as well as spiritually in the 
deepest sympathy with Nature in all her varying 
moods, her wealth of life, her process of growth ; 
and He was a keen and accurate observer of her 
ways, showing a vivid interest in the life of plants 
and animals (Mt 68 716 626 87°) and in the common 
experiences of human life. These impressions 
were all stored up, as He watched them, in the 
treasure-house of a faultless memory, to be after- 
wards used as drapery for the everlasting truths 
of the Kingdom in a way which makes many of 
His discourses a perfect arabesque of beautiful 
imagery. His predominating love, however, was 
for images drawn from the incidents of human life 
and experience. He seldom used imagery of a 
purely natural kind, i.e. drawn from the imper- 
sonal action of physical or vital forces: there is 
nearly always some human agent or sufferer in view 
whose action or suffering invests the simile with a 
sympathetic as well as an intellectual aspect. Thus 
He was fond of drawing His word-pictures from the 
occupations of such familiar folk as shepherds, 
husbandmen, fishermen; from social customs in 
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the home,—marriage ceremonies, feasts, saluta- 
tions, journeyings ; and even from bodily life and 
sensations, —the eye, ear, bones, feet, hunger and 
thirst, laughing, mourning, sickness, sleep, ete. 
Our Lord’s use of natural imagery may be put 
into words written elsewhere by the present 
writer : 

“Nature is interesting to Him only as the handiwork of God, 
and the mirror of His perfections or providential care for His 
creatures, or of Him as the Creator of human joys and sorrows. 
The cold impersonal attitude of the modern scientist towards 
the creation was impossible to the Lover of Souls. Nature with 
Him is the vehicle of truth as applied to conduct: she is a 
bundle of analogies in the sense of the poet : 


““ Two worlds are ours ; ‘tis sin alone 
Forbids us to descry 
The mystic earth and heaven within 
Plain as the earth and sky.” 


In this way our view of Nature is beautifully enriched and im- 
pregnated with higher meanings: and her operations resolve 
themselves into a series of delightful reminders of human duty 
and of Divine love’ (The Master and His Method, p. 67). 

The imaginative side of our Lord’s mind is seen, 
finally, in the artistic use of language. Whether 
He spoke in the dialect of the common people, or 
(occasionally at least) in that form of Greek which 
was commonly known in Palestine, in which the 
Gospels have come down to us, it is unquestionable 
that even if we have His discourses only in trans- 
lation, they are full of characteristic qualities of 
vividness, terseness, and colour. His use of ular 
proverbs in fresh applications (Mt 9! !8 718 514 671 
11% 12%7 16%, Mk 10*-?7 etc.) ; His love of paradox 
(see Mt 5° for four striking instances of this; 
also Mk 10% and Jn 6); the exquisite grace of 
some of His descriptions of natural processes (Mt 
6°88 724) and of social functions (Mt 25! *), to- 
gether with the symmetrical build of many of His 
sentences and discourses (esp. Mt 25°!~6), show a 
mastery over the resources of language to which 
only a poet whose natural gift had been carefully 
disciplined to high uses could attain. The more 
the form of our Lord’s teaching is studied, the 
more does this verbal] skill impress the reader as 
complete and minute. ; 

2. Practical uses of this imaginative element in 
our Lord’s discourses.—The method of Jesus being 
exclusively oral, it is easy to see how valuable is 
this pictorial, dramatic, vividly expressed quality 
that runs through them all. In order that this 
method should be effective under the circum- 
stances of the time, it was essential that it should 
have the marks of simplicity, concreteness, vivid- 
ness, and brevity. It must be simple, as it was 
meant to become current not amongst scholars, 
disciplined in the use of complicated trains of 
thought, well used to abstract lines of reasoning, 
and capable of retaining these in their memory for 
a long time, but amongst the common crowd of 
listeners who had had only an elementary educa- 
tion, and were incapable of giving a close and sus- 
tained attention to any train of thought. 
be concrete, because such people always thought 
and spoke in such terms as were closely allied to 
their daily experience. It must be vivid, because 
otherwise no deep or lasting impression could be 
made on such occasional and unstudied oppor- 
tunities as our Lord habitually used to disseminate 
His teaching. And it must be brief and portable, 
for it was meant not merely for those who listened 
to Him at the time, but also for those who should 
afterwards ‘believe in his name’ through the 
‘preaching and teaching’ of the eye-witnesses and 
auditors of His earthly ministry. All these ends 
were perfectly served by the imaginative method 
of presenting truth chosen by the Great Teacher, 
and consistently followed by Him throughout His 
public life. His wisdom is shown by the event. 
It was probably many years before any large por- 
tion of His discourses and life-story was committed 
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to writing. But there are clear indications that 
great care was taken to give the general outlines of 
the teaching accurately and without admixture, and 
that the utmost reverence was felt for the ipsissine 
verba of their Lord’s utterances by the Apostles 
and their first pupils. Converts ‘were carefully 
taught from the earliest times in catechamen 
classes in the ‘doctrine of Christ’ (ef. 1 Co iWioj 
Col 28, Lk 1)-?), and they were counselled to be 
specially careful to retain and transmit the exact 
form in which the teaching (the ‘fair deposit’ of 
truth) had been delivered to them (cf. 2 Ti 1, a 
very significant passage). It was only as these 
first witnesses were one by one removed by death, 
or so scattered as to be beyond the reach of appeal, 
that any need for a written version of the Gospel 
began to be felt. Then the immediate disciples of 
the Apostles would endeavour to perpetuate their 
record of the words and deeds of Christ by com- 
mitting it to writing. In this way the first two 
Synoptic Gospels may have taken shape, using the 
common basis of the oral Gospel as a foundation 
on which to build. In time various versions would 
arise, which were collated and welded together 
into a more accurate whole by scholarly men such 
as St. Luke (1)%). Finally, as the last survivor of 
the original group passed away, his followers 
would have a strong desire to rescue his personal 
reminiscences from oblivion ere it was too late, and 
thus the Fourth Gospel arose as a supplement to 
the others. 

If the Gospels and the Epistles are compared as 
to their form, further light is shed on the wisdom 
of our Lord in using the imaginative style of 
speech as a vehicle for His oral teaching. St. 
Paul’s involved literary style, full as it is of 
technical terms, long sentences, and abstract 
trains of reasoning, could not possibly have served 
as the vehicle of a spoken Gospel, though, as a 
supplementary commentary and exposition of the 
truths enshrined in that Gospel, it is admirably 
adapted for its purpose; and the same is true, 
with qualifications, of the other NT writers. 

3. A lesson for preachers.—The example of the 
Great Teacher still applies to those whose business 
it is to carry on the Christian function of preach- 
ing. In more illiterate periods, preachers naturally 
followed this method of putting their discourses 
into a concrete, illustrative, and vivid style ; but 
as books have spread, and the habit of reading 
has become general, there has been a growing ten- 
dency to throw sermons into a more literary form. 
While this has been partly inevitable and is so far 
justifiable, it is certain that the pulpit has lost 
much of its influence because of this unconscious 
change of method. All spoken discourse should 
aim at the qualities of simplicity, concreteness, 
vividness, and brevity of expression, wnich are so 
remarkable a feature in the discourses and parables 
of Christ. The very plethora of books makes this 
specially needful in an age when the human mind 
is overburdened with the rushing details of daily 
experience, and the evanescent appeal of ephemeral 
literature. Unique as are many of the qualities 
that belong to Christ as a preacher, and making 
due allowance for the contrast between the Oriental 
environment in which He lived and that of our 
own day, there is nothing that more needs to be 


| built into our training of young preachers than a 


close study of the method of the Master with a 
view to adapt it to our own day and cireum- 
stances. 

Lirerature.—Wendt, Teaching of Jesus, i. 106-151; Stalker, 
Imago Christi, ch. xiii. ), GRIFFITH-J ONES. 

IMITATION.—1. Christian Ethies was roughly 
constituted in the early centuries by the recogni- 
tion of two moralities—common morality, requiring 
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a minimum of obedience to law from those living 
in the world, and first-class morality, the super- 
legal or supererogatory goodness of those who 
sractised asceticism. Into the service of the 
oe with its ‘counsels of perfection’ (1 Co 7” 
with Mt 192'—these texts are very early applied in 
this fashion), all Christian enthusiasm tended to 
pour itself. This more exacting life is. praised as 
making men resemble the angels. Christ had de- 
seribed the angels as unwedded (Mt 22% ||); an 
age, preoccupied with problems of sex, fastened 
upon this as the leading truth in regard to those 
exalted beings. But it is in point of fact a mere 
external—and therefore, of course, it is imitable ! 
The essential thing is, that angels ‘fulfil God’s 
word’ (Ps 103”). To our Lord Himself this was 
the essential about them: ‘Thy will be done, as 
in heaven, so on earth’ (Mt 6). And, when we 
think of that truth, we see that our proper pattern 
is not the angels, but the Son. About angels we 
know little, if anything, that is certain. They 
are supernatural, almost unnatural beings. The 
Son came into this world that we might know 
Him, and has obeyed God’s will under our own 
conditions, in their extremest and most burden- 
some type. ; 
2. This reinterpretation —imitation of Christ 
rather than of angels—took place within Catholic 
ethics, with a great gain in the direction of living 
Christian truth. The most conspicuous leader was 
St. Francis of Assisi (1182-1226), ‘that child of nature 
and child of God, half angel and half nightingale’ 
(C. Bigg). Long before his time, the pattern of 
asceticism had been summed up in three virtues, 
Poverty, Chastity (¢.e. celibacy), and Obedience. 
There may have been pre-Christian influences at 
work in so moulding Christian monasticism. But 


the pattern of Christ could also be recognized in 
He had ‘become poor’ (2 Co 8°); 


these virtues. 
He had ‘made himself a eunuch for the kingdom 
of heaven’s sake’ (Mt 19"); He had been ‘ obedi- 
ent even unto death, yea, the death of the cross’ 
(Ph 28). Of course, historical knowledge and Chris- 
tian insight—but the Middle Ages were weak in 
both — see differences as well as_ similarities. 
Above all, Christ, who was persecuted and slain 
as a revolutionary, can hardly serve in fairness as 
a pattern of blind obedience to constituted human 
authorities. But, to St. Francis, the requirements 
of obedience—a rule for his ‘ Order,’ and unhesitat- 
ing submission to the Pope—were established con- 
ditions, which he never thought of criticising. 
Much the same may be said in regard to ‘ chastity.’ 
The really important features of St. Francis’ char- 
acter, and of the movement it gave rise to, were as 
follows. (1) By the idea of imitating the behaviour 
of Jesus Christ, St. Francis cut his way direct 
to the centre of things, unhindered, if unhelped, 
by the overgrown and often corrupt Church sys- 
tem of his time, and restored new life to personal 
religion and personal Christianity. (2) His en- 
thusiasin for poverty was a living contribution to 
religious progress. Poverty to him was no in- 
herited conventional virtue. He joyed in it. 
And, in this joy, he penetrated beyond externals, 
and showed that he had drunk from deep and 
full fountains. Poverty may be acquired by imi- 
tation; joy cannot. If there was something of 
extravagance in St. Francis’ love of poverty, there 
was also a permanent moral idea—the ‘simple 
life.” We cannot here discuss the claims or con- 
ditions or limitations of that virtue; but we greet 
it with reverence in so great a genius as our Saint. 
Still further, we must recognize in St. Francis’ joy 
the influences of romance. ‘ Poverty’ was ee 
dear ‘bride.’ It was not for nothing that he lived 
in the days: of chivalry. We recognize, too, the 
buoyancy of youth ; St. Francis ‘entered religion’ 
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at 25, and died at 44. These are accessories—inno- 
cent and touching accessories—at which Chris- 
tianity may smile, but certainly will not frown. 
The centre lies deeper. Who can doubt that 
Christ’s own joy dwelt in St. Francis? (3) He 
was a servant of his fellow-men. Here in part he 
inherited from the Church. The first ascetics were 
hermits, living in solitude ; but the social instinct, 
guided by the sagacity of Church rulers, crept 
after the solitaries, drew them into union, placed 
them under rule, and in many cases set them to 
useful work. The two great orders of friars, 
Dominicans as well as Franciscans, were preachers. 
But, besides preaching, St. Francis and all his 
followers who really shared his spirit were helpers 
of men in their needs and miseries ; a very genuine 
part of the pattern set by Christ. (4) The order of 
Tertiaries—semi-Franciscans, men or women, living 
in the world ; not even pledged to celibacy—was a 
gallant attempt to minimize the distinction between 
the two moralities, and to make personal Chris- 
tianity, as St. Francis had discovered it, available 
for non-ascetics. Here then we see the Christianity 
of imitation at its very best (but, as we have noted, 
it is more than imitation). St. Francis’ Chris- ~ 
tianity is an all-round thing—living, attractive, 
strong, serviceable, joyous. Why could he not 
reform the Church by his indirect influence? 
Perhaps he was too sweet. Perhaps the lingering 
taint of the theory of two castes and two moralities 
frustrated him. Again, external poverty might 
not be in others what it was in St. Francis, the 
vehicle of simplicity and spiritual joy. Most obvi- 
ously, external poverty broke down—even Francis- 
cans evaded the full sacrifice. It is little shame 
to have failed in a region where no one wholly 
succeeds. Yet we must note that where St. Francis 
failed, Luther triumphed. 

3. Monasticism has left us a literary monu- 
ment of a kindred type of Christianity; one of 
the Church’s and one of the world’s classics ; 
a Kempis’ work known by the [historically doubt- 
ful] name, The Imitation of Christ. As long as 
human sorrow endures, and faith is not dead 
among men, this book will be treasured and held 
in reverence. Christ died on the cross; we must 
accept a crucifying, a denying, an abnegation or 
self and self-will. There the message of the book 
stops. Our fellow-men, even our Christian breth- 
ren, are only thought of as hindrances to Divine 
communion, tempters who threaten to impede our 
sanctification. A Kempis falls far below St. Francis, 
who served men for Christ’s sake with eager 
loyalty. The dangerous one-sidedness of this glori- 
ous book is not, due to externalizing Christ’s ex- 
ample. Externally even, the Gospels rebuke it 
with a loud voice. And the book is not external. 
Tt has mystical depth and inwardness. Mysticism 
touched with the Christian se is its strength. 
3ut the defects which mar it lie no less deep. 

4. The Reformation abolished the ‘higher’ 
morality of asceticism, with its imitation of such 
outward circumstances in the life of our Lord as 
His poverty or His celibacy. Ordinary lay Chris- 
tianity was seen to involve a ‘more perfect’ 
obedience than the will- worship of the monk. 
(Recent study of Luther has called in question his 
insight on such points; but there ean be no doubt 
that he grasped the principle, however his remarks 
in detail may show the distorting influence of the 
medixval tradition). It is also to be recognized 
that Protestant Christianity, with its emphasis on 
the Pauline Gospel of the cross—Christ died for 
ws —had less receptiveness for the thought of 
Christ’s example, in several of its forms. Ritschl 
and some other modern Protestants even assert. 
that Christ’s example amounts to no more than 
Jaultless fulfilment of vocation—a vocation very 
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different from ours. This paradox belongs to the 
art. ‘Example’ rather than to the present article. 
What we have to insist upon is this—Christ ean- 
not be truly followed by imitating Him in eaternals. 
But has the NT erred? He who was greatest 
humbled Himself; the Master of all served; the 
one perfectly innocent sufterer in all history forgave 
ungrudgingly ; He laid down His life for us, that 
we might ay down our lives for others (Ph 2°, 
Jn 134, Mt 20%, 1 P 2, Lk 23%, 1 Jn 3%). Can 
this wonderful many-sided example be exchanged 
for a dry scholastic formula like ‘fidelity to a 
vocation’? We have to be on our guard lest Pro- 
testantism, with its rediscovery of the gospel of 
God’s love, and with its repudiation of false (mon- 
astic) conceptions of the higher life, should blur at 
some points that moral claim which is, in truth, 
high as heaven—high as Christ Himself. 

5. Asceticism is an obsolete danger in modern 
Protestant circles; yet it is possible that the 
tendency to ‘imitation’ may take other forms. 
The socialistic reading of Christ’s words—social- 
ism crossed with crazy altruism ; anarchistic social- 
ism or socialistic anarchism ; extremes meet !—is 
primarily a wooden way of conceiving Christ’s 
teaching, just as imitation is a wooden way of 
following Christ’s example. If we rise into the 
region of Christian principle, both dangers vanish. 
But there is a more subtle connexion between 
ideas of imitation and a false programme for the 
Christian life. Many schemes of the Atonement 
(e.g. the late Dr. Moberly’s) tell us in substance 
that Christ initiated a process—to Dr. Moberly, a 
penitential process of self-mortification ; to others, 
a process of world-redeeming love—which Chris- 
tians must prolong. This is substantially imita- 
tion over again. We are to be saved -by ‘being 
such men as He was, too.’ The Patines and 
Protestant gospel tells us that Christ offered and 
finished the great sacrifice. We ee] well recoil 
from the old vulgar train of thought described by 
M‘Leod Campbell: ‘He suffered—I shall not 
suffer’; but God forbid we should dream that we 
share, in all respects and for every purpose, the 
lot of Christ. We fill up remaining suffering—if we 
are found worthy—but we do not fill out an uncom- 
pleted Atonement; that was ‘ finished,’ once and 
for all, in mysterious anguish, in agony out of 
which springs our new life. We have not fully un- 
learned the dreary external programme of imita- 
tion till we confess Christ unambiguously as our 
life and our only hope. We are to resemble Him, 

artly as the younger born resemble the elder 
Frother, partly as the saved resemble the Saviour. 
Confessing this, we are prepared to learn those 
further things He has to teach us about the ways 
of conformity to His image. Protestantism is to 
be developed or supplemented, but must not be 
abolished. Christian ethics presuppose the Chris- 
tian gospel. They can never take its place. 


LiTERATURE.—The best recent book on the general subject is 
Stalker’s Imago Christi, with its thoughtful criticism of the 
Imitatio. Early Christian literature is well summarized in 
Luthardt’s Hist. of Christian Ethics (Eng. tr.). For St. Francis, 
see P. Sabatier’s Life and other writings. For the Reformers, 
see Charles Beard’s Martin Luther, also his Hibbert Lecture. 
(Luther, that great religious genius, is the Reformer to study). 

ROBERT MACKINTOSH. 

IMMANENCE (Lat. in, ‘in,’ and manere, ‘to 
remain’) means abiding or dwelling in. Yn general 
it denotes the existence and operation of one thing 
within another. In Philosophy it expresses the 
identity of the originating and causal principle, in- 
volved in the genesis of the universe, with the 
universe itself in its progressive history. In 7 he- 
ology it denotes the indwelling and operation of 
God within the entire universe, of which He is the 
first cause and the abiding ground. It stands in 
contrast with ‘transcendence,’ which implies that 


God is prior to, and not limited by, the universe, 
which depends upon Him for its origin and con- 
tinued existence. But immanence and transcend- 
ence are not exclusive of each other. A correct 
theistic philosophy gives a place to each of these 
principles in its exposition of the relations of God 
to the universe. 


_ The history of the principle of immanence is interesting. It 
is perhaps first suggested by the vous of Anaxagoras, as the 
principle of operative intelligence in the universe. In the 
idealistic system of Plato, according to which the ideas that 
are supposed to be archetypal in God become ectypal in the 
universe, and constitute its real essence, order, and intelligi- 
bility, the immanence of Deity is involved. The same sugges- 
tion is also implied in the eternal forms of Aristotle, according 
to which the framer of the world moulded it into a harmonious 
whole. The Aristotelian distinction between the immanent 
acts of the soul in forming a purpose and its transient acts in 
making the purpose effective, illustrates the principle of imman- 
ence in a general way. 

In the later Platonic philosophy of the School of Alexandria 
the principle of the Acyes, especially in the hands of Philo the 
Jew, also suggests the idea of immanence. Philo perhaps 
borrowed the term from the Wisdom literature, where it was 
used in the sense of cogia or ratio, and applied to denote what 
Plato had called idé«:. This usage of the term Avsyes is inter- 
esting in itself and on account of its bearing upon the usage of 
the same term in the Fourth Gospel. 

In modern philosophy the dictum of Malebranche, that we 
know things truly only when we see them in relation to God, 
and the monadology of Leibnitz, according to which a vital 
principle is supposed to lie at the heart of all things, both 
involve the idea of immanence. Spinoza’s pantheism, as, in- 
deed, all pantheism, so emphasizes immanence that transcend- 
ence has no place. The absolute idealism of the Hegelian 
type of philosophy and the Hindu theosophy both make so 
much of the immanence of the Deity that His transcendence 
is quite obscured. In the philosophy of our own time there is 
a tendency towards a fuller recognition of the immanence of 
God, and this tendency is affecting theology in a wholesome 
way. The result is a sound theistic philosophy, as the basis for 
a more vital theology. 


This article has to do mainly with the idea of 
immanence as it appears in the Gospel narratives, 
and specially as it is exhibited in the teachings of 
Jesus Christ. The Synoptics do not give as much 
prominence to the Divine immanence as does the 
Fourth Gospel. It might be too much to say that 
transcendence prevails in the former and imman- 
ence in the latter; yet it is true that one of the 
points of difference between the Synoptics and the 
Fourth Gospel is the way in which the relations 
between God and the universe are construed. 

1. In the Synoptics there are hints of the Divine 
immanence in nature which resemble the OT 
utterances upon this point, e.g. Mt 5% 6°, Mk 6%, 


Lk 21”, Transcendence is not excluded in these - 
passages. God’s immanence in man is also sug- 


gested by Mt 68 10”, Mk 134, Lk 17 21117, The 
fact of the immanence of God in Christ is alluded 
to in Mt 31% 4! 1215 974, Mix 144 92, Lk 41. That 
God is immanent in some sense in the swbjects 
of His Kingdom is implied in Mt 10” 13% 18? 28”, 
Mk 15, Lk 137, It may be added that demon- 
iacal immanence in men is often expressed in the 
Synoptics, e.g. Mt 8% 12%, Mk 3” 9%, Lk 8 

We can scarcely conclude from these and similar 
passages that special stress is laid upon the idea of 
immanence in the Synoptics. The fact that God 
is constantly in vital and operative contact with 
the entire universe of being is very evident; but . 
God’s being and activity are not necessarily limited 
by the universe. He is the First Cause of all 
things, yet second causes have their place and 
dependent efficiency in the universe. Hence it 
is that God’s transcendence is clearly recognized. 

2. In the Fourth Gospel immanence has a larger 
jlace. Some interpreters suppose that St. John 
Boowrol many of his ideas, especially that of the 
\byos, from the Platonic philosophy, as represented 
by Philo of Alexandria, who combined some OT 
ideas with the philosophy of Plato. But there 
are differences between the éyos doctrine of St. 
John and that of Philo which entirely exclude the 
supposition that St. John was a mere borrower. 
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The fact that he makes no allusion to Philo or to 
Alexandria, but rather assumes that he gathered 
his ideas from the teaching of Jesus, fully justifies 
this view. it eae 

The immanence of God in nature is implied in 
Jn 3° 424 1124. His immanence in man is suggested 
in 1-4 gs 146, Here God, in some active way, 1s 
operative in nature and in, the soul of man as its 
Divine light. 

But it isin Jesus Christ that the Fourth Gospel 
finds the immanence of God in a special manner. 
For this see ji-l4 526 733 38. 43 1 (930 1924. 45. 50 13°82 141 
16. 26 1523 1627- 28 175 21-23, In several of these passages 
the term Aéyos is used concerning Jesus Christ. In 
this term the idea of immanence is involved ; but 
as this topic is fully treated in art. Locos it need 
not be discussed at length here. Suffice it to say 
that Jesus Christ, as the eternal Logos, is re- 
garded by many as the Divine principle by whose 
agency the operative intelligence of God is mani- 
fested and made effective in the entire universe. 
Care is needed here not to give too much of the 
colour of the Alexandrian philosophy to the teach- 
ing of the Fourth Gospel upon this point. 

This Gospel also lays stress upon the fact that 
God is immanent in believers, as the subjects of 
His spiritual Kingdom. See 37” 414 6° 79738 11% 
15110 178: 73-24. In passages like these the fact is 
presented that there is such a union with, and 
participation in, Christ on the part of believers, 
that He is said to be the source of a spiritual 
life which is Divine. In a deep mystical sense 
God may be regarded as immanent in believers by 
virtue of this union, and their partaking of the 
Divine nature thereby. 

As against Deism, As Gospels very plainly teach 
that God is in constant and vital contact with the 
universe. As against Pantheism, they also teach 
that God is vaster than the universe, and is in 
no way conditioned by it. Hence they present a 
sound Theism, which gives a proper place alike to 
the immanence and transcendence of God in the 
relations which He sustains to the universe. It 
may be added that the fact of this immanent and 
transcendent relation, rather than the mode of it, 
is set forth in the Gospels. The Epistles expand 
some of these things (cf. Ro 1% 5°84, 1 Co 1° 910 
OLS Gal eae phil ephe2is Col ie Hens 216: 
1 Jn 3% 4%; see also St. Paul in Ac 17% 8), 
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IMMANUEL (Expavovy) occurs once only in the 
NT (Mt 1’, in the quotation from Is 74 where the 
name is given in the form Syiey). It is necessary, 
first of all, to examine the original prophecy before 
discussing the Evangelist’s application of it to Jesus. 

1. The circumstances which led to the prediction 
were as follows. Probably under the influence of 
a wish to force Judah into a coalition against 
Assyria, an attack was made on the southern king- 
dom by Syria and Ephraim about 735-734 (Is 7"), 
The attack was specially directed against the 
Davidic dynasty, and it was the object of the allies 
to dethrone Ahaz and set the son of Tabeel in his 
place (v.6). The invasion filled Ahaz with panic, 
and he resolved to call in the aid of Tiglath-pileser, 
the king of Assyria (2 K 167"). Between the great 
Empire of Assyria and the petty State of Judah 
there could be no talk of equal alliance, Judah 
must forfeit its independence and become a vassal 
of Assyria. This involved heavy taxation and the 
loss of all power of independent action. Taxation 
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would only aggravate the social misery and. ruth- 
less oppression from which the poor were suffering, 
and make it more difficult than ever to carry 
through those social reforms which the prophets 
regarded as most necessary. Accordingly, Isaiah 
vehemently opposed the king’s project. He made 
light of the danger from Syria and Ephraim, and 
stigmatized the allies as fag-ends of smoking fire- 
brands, which might cause considerable annoyance, 
but had lost all power for serious mischief. He 
bade Ahaz be quiet and fearless, assuring him that 
God would frustrate the designs of his foes (Is 
748) but warning him that his stability depended 
on his faith (v."). Possibly our present text 1s 
somewhat abbreviated, but at any , rate Isaiah, 
either on that or possibly another occasion, offered 
him a sign in confirmation of his assurance, placing 
the universe from Sheol to Heaven at his disposal. 
Ahaz refused, since he had already made up his 
mind, but pretended that his unwillingness was 
prompted by reluctance to tempt God. The pro- 
phet passionately cries out against the conduct 
which, not content with wearying men, goes on to 
weary God. Then he proceeds to give the king a 
sign from God Himself, namely, the sign of Im- 
mannel (y.1°*), 

The translation of the Hebrew is itself somewhat 
uncertain. It may now be taken for granted that 
the word apy translated ‘virgin’ in the EV should 
be more correctly rendered ‘young woman.’ The 
proper Heb. term for ‘ virgin’ is adsna, though even 
this is used in J] 18 for ‘young widow.’ All that 
can with certainty be said of the word used by 
Isaiah is that it indicates a young woman of marria- 
geable age, but says nothing as to whether she is 
married or not. Accordingly the terms of the pro- 
phecy do not warrant us in interpreting the sign as 
the prodigy of a virgin conception. The natural 
interpretation to put on the prophecy is that a 
young woman, either married at the time or soon 
to be married, would give birth to a son and call 
him by this name. It is also uncertain whether we 
should translate with RV ‘shall conceive’ or with 
RVm ‘is with child.’ The former is, however, per- 
haps the more probable. The third question is 
whether we should translate ‘a virgin’ or ‘the 
virgin.” The Hebrew has the article, which is 


correctly rendered ‘the virgin,’ in which case some 


definite person is in the prophet’s mind. But 
Hebrew idiom often uses the definite article where 
in English we should translate indefinitely, so that 
‘a virgin’ is equally correct as a rendering of the 
Hebrew. : 


These uncertainties as to the precise meaning of the words 
themselves naturally leave much room for difference of opinion, 
and this is largely increased by other uncertainties. It is there- 
fore desirable to narrow the range of possible interpretation as 
much as possible. It is clear, in the first place, that the prophet 
is referring to something in the near future, otherwise the sign 
could have conveyed no message to the king, all the more that 
his difficulty was urgent. In the next place, we must beware of 
supposing that anything extraordinary is necessarily intended 
by the sign. Isaiah walked in captive’s dress for a sign anda 
wonder upon Egypt and Ethiopia {Is 208), certainly not because 
of any miraculous character attached to his conduct (cf. also 
818), With these considerations in mind we may approach the 
question, What message was the sign intended to convey? 
When Ahaz had been bidden ask a sign, the object was to con- 
vince him that his enemies would be overthrown and their 
alliance against him come to nought. We naturally expect that 
the sign volunteered by the prophet will have the same signifi- 
cance. Yet there are objections to this view. It may be argued 
that Ahaz’ refusal to ask a sign introduced a new element into 
the situation, especially after the warning in 79; and if he 
rejected a sign assuring him of deliverance, it would not be 
strange if he received one that was ominous of disaster. And 
such a sign, according to our present text, we seem to possess. 
For the prediction in y.15, that Immanuel should eat curdled 
milk and honey, implies that Judah would have reverted from 
the agricultural to the pastoral state, in other words, would have 
suffered a devastation at the hands of an enemy. And this is 
confirmed by v.!7, wherein a terrible invasion bringing a dis- 
aster unprecedented since the days of Rehoboam is predicted, 
On the other hand, this is difficult to harmonize with v.16, at any 
rate in its present form, for that gives as the meaning of the 
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sign that before the child knows to refuse the evil and choose the 
good, the land whose two kings Ahaz abhors will be forsaken. 
In other words, v.14 interprets the sign as the desolation of Syria 
and Ephraim. It is therefore a sign, not of disaster to Judah, 
but of deliverance. We are accordingly confronted with the 
problem whether the original text is here preserved. It would 
suffice to bring v.16 into harmony with vy.15-17 if the former 
were to read simply ‘for before the child shall know to refuse 
the evil and choose the good, thy land shall be forsaken *; and 
several scholars have adopted this expedient. In that case the 
sign is simply one of disaster for Judah. Nevertheless there are 
serious difficulties in the way of accepting this solution, and the 
question is forced upon us whether more radical measures are 
not necessary. Even with the suggested abbreviation of v.16 it 
does not connect so well with v.15 as with y.4. But apart from 
that, there are other arguments for treating the sign as favour- 
able. The name Jimmanuel itself, expressing the conviction 
that God was with His people, might, of course, be harmonized 
with either verse. It gains significance only on account of the 
distress in which the name was given, the mother’s faith is a 
sign only when experience seems to contradict it. The name 
might therefore be given in the midst of the trouble caused by 
the Syrian inyasion or in the greater distress that was to follow 
from Assyria. But Isaiah certainly anticipated the overthrow 
of Syria and Ephraim. Not only so, but a little later, in the 
public exhibition on a tablet of the word Maher-shalal-hash-baz, 
and nearly a year later in the giving of this name to his new- 
born son, he expressed his faith in the overthrow of the coalition. 
It is indeed urged that the sign of Immanuel would thus be 
only a duplication of the sign of Maher-shalal-hash-baz, but 
there seems to be no reason why such a duplication should be 
objectionable. Moreover, there is a significant parallelism be- 
tween the two which points to such an identification of meaning. 
The time limit in both cases is very similar. In the one case it 
is before the child shall know to say ‘my father and my mother’; 
in other words, the events described are to happen before the 
infant who has just been born has learnt to utter the first things 
that a child says. The other time limit is precisely similar, 
* before the child knows to refuse the evil and choose the good.’ 
By this the prophet need not mean before he comes to years of 
moral discretion, but before he learns to distinguish between 
good and harmful food. And the very fact that a year later 
Isaiah was still concerned mainly with the invasion of the allies 
and in asserting his conviction of their overthrow, surely makes 
it probable that the same question preoccupies his attention 
here. Nor is there any reason to suppose that the obstinacy of 
Ahaz would make any difference to the, character of the sign. 
Unless we are explicitly warned to the contrary, it is natural to 
assume that the sign given possessed the same significance as 
the sign offered. The present writer accordingly takes the view 
that the sign is of a favourable character. This involves, it is 
true, the elimination of v.15 (and perhaps of v.17, though this 
may belong to another prophecy), but in any case something has 
to be struck out of the passage to secure consistency. It might, 
of course, seem easier to eliminate a few words in v.16 than to 
strike out a whole verse. Nevertheless, when we look at v.}5 we 
see that it is practically compounded of part of v.22 and part of 
y.16, whereas the words ‘ whose two kings thou abhorrest ’ make 
a much greater impression of originality. : . 

The question accordingly arises, In what precisely did the 
sign consist? The stress may lie either on the 7?y, or the son, 
or the name given to him, or a combination of these. The tra- 
ditional interpretation has, of course, thrown the stress on the 
first of these ; for it the sign lay in the virgin-conception. But 
when the true sense of andy is understood, this interpretation 
becomes impossible. If she were one of the king's wives, then 
the child would be the king’s son, and the possibility of an 
identification with the Messiah would have to be considered. 
It would be possible to accept, with McCurdy, the identification 
of Immanuel with Hezekiah, the chronological difficulties not 
being altogether insuperable. A third possible alternative 
would be to accept the view taken by several scholars, most 
recently by Whitehouse in the Century Bible, and identify the 


ap5y with the community in Zion. We have no evidence, how- 
ever, that this term was used at that time for the Jewish com- 
munity, and the identification with one of the king’s wives must 
also be pronounced improbable, in spite of the fact that the 
trouble was dynastic even more than national, directed against 
the Davidic house rather than against Judah as a whole. Nor 
is there any reason for identifying Immanuel with the Messianic 
king mentioned in 917 and 111-9. It is true that, according to 
the present text of 88, the land of Judah is represented as 
Immanuel’s land, but it is probable that the text should be 
corvected in harmony with 819.* We may then set aside the 


* Probably instead of ‘thy land, O Immanuel,’ we should 
read ‘the land, for God is with us,’ thus getting a refrain at the 
end of v.8 to match that at the end of v.10. In that case the 
firure of the bird with wings spread over the land is a symbol of 
God’s protecting care of Judah, shielding her from the com- 
bination of all earthly foes. The extreme abruptness of the 
transition from threat to promise makes it highly probable that 
g8b-10 ig a fragment not connected with the preceding verses. 
It must even be granted that Marti may be right in regarding it 
as a later addition; for although the prophecy may be ex- 
plained as Isaiah’s, on the supposition that he is addressing the 
forces of Assyria a3 composed of various nationalities, yet taken 
by itself the reference to the coalition of the far nations against 
Judah recurs as a standing feature of the later apocalyptic. 
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Messianic identification. With the correction of 88 no reason 
remains for considering that the personality of Immanuel is an 
Important element in the sign; it is in harmony with similar 
cases that it is the name and not the person who bears it that is 
important. This is true, for example, of Hosea’s children, and, 
what is still more to the point, of Isaiah’s children. The pro- 
phetic significance both of Shear-jashub and Maher-shalal-hash- 
bdz lies not in the children themselves, but exclusively in their 
names. We expect the same to be true in this case. Just as 
the names of Isaiah’s two children express, the one his doctrine 
of the remnant, the other his certainty that Syria and Ephraim 
would be overthrown, so the name Jimanuel expresses the 
mother’s conviction that God is with His people. The sign is 
no prodigy in this case. For against the king’s unbelief and 
his obstinate refusal to accept a sign there arises the mother’s 
impressive faith, which confronted danger without dismay, and 
uttered her conviction of God's presence with His people in the 
name she gave her son. The personality of the mother is 
equally with that of the son of no importance for the sign ; thati 
consists in the mother’s faith and the son’s name. Accordingly 
it is better to translate ‘a young woman’ instead of ‘the young 
woman.’ Isaiah, however, does not mean precisely that any 
young woman, who is shortly about to conceive and give birth 
to a son, may call his name Immanuel. While he has no definite 
young woman in his mind, he predicts that some young woman 
will, in the future, conceive and bear a son, to whom she will 
give the name Immanuel. His language is not that of hypo- 
thesis but of prediction.* 


2. The way is now clear to discuss St. Matthew’s 
use of the passage. This is not the place to 
examine the subject either of the Virgin-concep- 
tion of Christ or of the early Christian interpreta- 
tion of prophecy. It is quite plain that this inter- 
pretation was in general very little controlled by 
the original sense of the OT passage quoted. It 
was of a largely polemical character, since it was 
necessary, against the cavilling of the Jews, to 
prove the Messiahship of Jesus from the OT. 
Accordingly the Hebrew Scriptures were ransacked 
to find parallels with the life of Christ ; and it is 
not unlikely that, at a quite early period, collec- 
tions of these passages were drawn up for contro- 
versial use. The First Gospel is peculiarly rich in 
Messianic proof-texts, and it is therefore not sur- 
prising that for two facts so important to the 
author as the Virgin-conception and the Incarna- 
tion the writer should allege an OT prophecy. 
But the fact that he has done so creates a very 
interesting problem, which, however, will be ap- 
proached differently by those who accept the 
Virgin-conception as a fact and by those who dis- 
pute it. For the former, the fact itself is the 
starting-point, and the author had to find in the 
OT a text appropriate to it. The only question 
that would really arise would be as to the part 
played by the LXX in suggesting Is 7. In this 
passage the LXX renders andy by mapbévos, which 
suggests virginity much more strongly than the 
Hebrew word. t the same time, the fact that 
the LXX so translated shows that the author of 
the First Gospel may independently have taken 
the word in the same sense. That he did so is 
rendered not improbable by the fact that his trans- 
lation differs in some points from that of the LX X.t+ 
The significance for the doctrine of the Incarna- 
tion of the name Immanuel, which might be trans- 
lated ‘God with us’ as well as ‘God is with us,’ 
probably first drew his attention to the passage, 
and then the translation of npby by map6évos would 


* The connexion of v.16 with v.14 is as follows. A young 
woman will bear a son and call his name Immanuel. This 
will be a sign, for it will express a faith which triumphs over 
the appearance of imminent disaster. And it is truly God- 
inspired faith, for it will be splendidly vindicated. Ere the 
child thus born in days of darkness knows how to distinguish 
between hurtful and proper food, the hostile power will be 
crushed, and thus God’s presence with His people will be 
clearly manifested. Immanuel will be a standing rebuke to the 

ing’s scepticism. 
eivithe TXX of Is 714 reads in B: di& rovre daiores T _ pos abros 
bu onsiov’ Idov 4 wapbevos tv yorrpi Anurberas xal rékeras viov, 
xa) xwréices To ovopen avToD Kupavouga. For Anu eras, however, 
NAQ read #a, which is the same rendering as that in Matthew. 
For zx2réous we have in 8 xeAéce ; neither B nor & here coincide 
with Matthew. The text in Mt 123 reads idod 4 rapllévos tv yorrpl 
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readily be suggested by his belief in the Virgin- 
sonception 

aa those, however, who regard the belief, in 
the Virgin-birth as a piece of primitive Christian 
mythology, there has been a controversy as to what 
led the author to quote this passage, and the re- 
lation between that belief and the passage in 
Isaiah. Many think that the former was created 
by the latter,* and probably in_ the form given to 
it by the LXX translation. The Hebrew, it is 
thought, would not naturally have lent itself to 
this purpose apart from the definite use of rapévos 
in the LXX. Several recent scholars, on the other 
hand, consider that the use of map@évos is quite 
insufficient to account for St. Matthew’s quota- 
tion. They consider that even before the birth of 
Jesus there had been formed a doctrine of the 
Messiah, which included among other things His 
supernatural birth. This was ultimately derived 
from the pagan stories of children of the gods, but 
was not taken over directly from paganism by 
Jewish Christianity. It had arisen on the soil of 
Judaism itself, and it is in the Judseo- pagan 
syncretism, with its doctrine that the Messiah must 
be born of a virgin, that the origin of the belief is 
to be sought. What was said of Christ was sub- 
sequently transferred to Jesus, when Jesus and 
the Christ were identified. A quotation from 
Gunkel will make this position clear. After say- 
ing that the mythological representations did not 
make their first appearance in the later Gentile 
Christianity, he proceeds : ‘But this would have 
been impossible if Judaism itself had not previ- 
ously possessed this or similar representations. 
The birth of Christ from the Virgin through the 
Divine Spirit had, we may assume, already be- 
longed to the Christological dogma before Jesus, 
just as His birth in Bethlehem and from David's 
race, and has been transferred to Jesus only at a 
later time. What we have to learn then, and 
what will subsequently be shown again, is that 
this Judaism which found its way into primitive 
Christianity must have been strongly inclined to 
syncretism’ (Zum religionsgeschichtlichen Ver- 
standnis des NT, p. 69). Similarly, Cheyne, in his 
Bible Problems, considers that the historical ex- 
planation of the statement of the Virgin-birth is 
that it arose ‘in the story of non-Jewish origin 
current in Jewish circles and borrowed from them 
by certain Jewish Christians.’ He interprets 
‘virgin’ in a peculiar sense. In its original mean- 
ing ‘it expresses the fact that the great mythic 
mother-goddess was independent of the marriage 
tie’ (p. 75). For him the passage in Mt. ‘is a 
Jewish - Christian transformation of a primitive 
story, derived ultimately, in all probability, from 
Babylonia, and analogous to the Jewish trans- 


* Of. Harnack: ‘Even the belief that Jesus was born of a 
virgin sprang from Is 714. . . . The conjecture of Usener, that 
the idea of the birth from a virgin is a heathen myth which 
was received by the Christians, contradicts the entire earliest 
development of Christian tradition, which is free from heathen 
myths, so far as these had not already been received by wide 
circles of Jews (above all, certain Babylonian and Persian myths), 
which in the case of that idea is not demonstrable. Besides, it is 
in point of method not permissible to stray so far when we have 
near at hand such a complete explanation as Is 714’ (History 
of Dogma, i. p. 100, n. 1). Harnack, it is true, does not assert 
that it was the LXX rendering which created the belief, though 
it may be presumed that this is his view. He is not divided in 
principle from Gunkel and Cheyne, since he admits that heathen 
myths had come into Christianity through Judaism, but he 
considers that the Virgin-birth does not as a matter of fact 
belong to these, and that an extra-Jewish source should not be 
sought when a Jewish source is at hand. Lobstein characterizes 
the method applied to the documents of the Bible by Usener as 
‘supremely defective,’ and, after admitting the ‘remarkable 
likenesses to our Gospel tradition’ in the pagan parallels he 
has accumulated, says: ‘Yet the conclusions which he draws 
from them go singularly beyond his premisses : the Jewish and 
Christian factors suffice to explain the genesis of the myth of 
the Nativity’ (The Virgin Birth of Christ, pp. 128, 129, ef. pp. 
75, 76).. He thinks the LXX translation responsible for ‘ the 
religious construction adopted by the Evangelist’ (pp. 74, 75). 


formation of the Babylonian cosmogony in the 
opening section of Genesis’ * (p. 93). On the other 
hand, a good many scholars take the view that 
the story was created, not simply out of pagan 
materials, but on pagan soil and among Gentile 
Christians. This is the view of Usener, Schmiedel, 
Soltau, Pfleiderer, and others (see references below). 
It does not fall within the scope of this article to 
discuss this question further, since 1t 1s concerned 
simply with the bearing of the LXX translation of 
andy by map0évos on the development of the belief 
in the Virgin-conception of Christ. To rebut the 
Christian use of Is 7 as a prediction of the super- 
natural birth of Christ, later Jewish translators 
substituted vedvis for mapévos. See VIRGIN BIRTH. 

LITERATURE. —In addition to commentaries on Isaiah and 
Matthew, and articles on ‘Immanuel’ in Dictionaries of the 
Bible, reference may be made to the articles ‘Mary’ and 
‘Nativity’ in the Eneyc. Bibl.; Giesebrecht, SK, 1888; Porter, 
JBL, 1895 ; McCurdy, H PM, vol. i. pp. 368-371, 417-420 ; Soltau, 
The Birth of Jesus Christ, pp. 50-52; Lobstein, The Virgin 
Birth of Christ, pp. 73-75, 128-130; Cheyne, Bible Problems, 
pp. 67-100, 191-195 ; Pfleiderer, Das Urchristentum ?, i. pp. 551, 
694: Harnack, History of Dogma, i. p. 100, n. 1; Box, ‘The 
Gospel Narratives of the Nativity and the alleged Influence of 
Heathen Ideas’ in ZNTW, 1905, p. 80 ff. 
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IMMORTALITY.—In the ordinary acceptation of 
the term ‘immortality’ connotes ‘endlessness.’ It 
has ceased to express merely or solely a denial 
of physical death, in its incidence or its conse- 
quences, and has been extended to include the 
possibility or actuality of death, considered as 
putting an end to conscious existence either now 
or in the limitless future. Whether these two 
alternatives really mean the same thing, whether 
to be capable of dying is always and ultimately to 
die, and so that only is immortal which by its very 
nature and constitution is not liable to death, 
while all else perishes, —as is probably the case,—is 
a question that hardly comes within the scope of 
the present article. It will, however, be just, and 
will conduce to clearness, to separate these two 
considerations; to seek to determine, in the first 
instance, the teaching of Christ with regard to 
immortality in the limited sense of a denial of 
cessation of existence at death; and, secondly, 
to review the much wider and more perplexed 
question of the permanence of this ‘immortal’ 
state. ‘Does death end all?’, according to the 
mind and teaching of the Founder of Christianity, 
is an inquiry that needs to be twice raised,—once 
as it concerns the terminus of the present life upon 
earth, and again as it refers or may refer to a 
future to which human thought can set no limit. 
It is obvious that the first question is comparatively 
simple and uninvolved; and that upon its answer 
in the affirmative depends the possibility of open- 
ing the second, which is highly complicated, and 
involves the most far-reaching and important 
problems that can present themselves for human 
consideration. 

By some writers the terms used in the NT, and 
especially by Christ Himself, with reference to a life 
after death have been further understood to imply 


* Cf. also the important remarks on pp. 193-195. He thinks 
the translation repHsves is so far from accounting for the belie: 
in the Virgin-birth that it needs to be explained itself. ‘In Is 714 
the translator must have had some special motive, and that 
motive must have been not philological, but, if I may say so, 
ideological.’ ‘As for the quotation in Mt 122. it is perfectly well 
accounted for as one of the subsidiary Biblical proofs which 
were habitually sought for by the evangelists. The real sup- 
ports of their statements were traditions of one kind or another, 
but their belief in the written word of prophecy led them to 
look for a justification of these traditions in the prophetic serip- 
tures, and with this amount of justice, that sometimes the tradi- 
tions and the prophecies had a common origin.’ The same view 
is taken by the scholars who regard the doctrine as purely 
pagan in origin. See, e.g., Pfleiderer, Das Urchristentum2, i. 
pp. 551, 694, where he affirms that Mt.’s use of Is 714 was possible 
only for one who had already quite other grounds for ascribing 
that origin to Jesus. 
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blessedness. Life immortal would thus be not 
only life in the ordinary acceptation of conscious 
existence, but it would he life plus felicity. It is 
perhaps hardly right or wise to saddle the doctrine 
with this additional connotation. It will, however, 
be necessary, to examine how far the words of 
Christ suggest or imply that He regarded happi- 
ness as an essential and inseparable part of the 
life to come, or a future existence of misery more 
or less prolonged as inconceivable unless it were 
terminated by restoration to bliss or annihilation 
of consciousness. 

There is, however, a further preliminary con- 
sideration which must be taken into account. An 
examination of the whole teaching of Christ upon 
So momentous a theme, as it is transmitted by the 
Evangelists, may be expected to yield results not 
only positive but negative. Positive, inasmuch as 
upon a subject that concerns the deepest interests 
of men no great religious teacher can do other than 
attord some guidance to those who seek knowledge 
and truth at his lips; and negative, since the 
revelation which he may venture or see fit to make 
of lus own thoughts will obviously be determined 
and limited by the character and capacity of his 
contemporaries. In a sense neither derogatory nor 
contemptuous towards his hearers, he will refuse 
to cast his pearls before swine. Environment 
naturally and inevitably plays a large part in 
moulding the form into which doctrine shall be 
cast, and in assigning the bounds beyond which 
it shall not move. Teaching appropriate and wel- 
come to the keen-witted and piilncphie circles of 
Athens will fall on dull and inappreciative ears by 
the waterside or in the fields of Galilee. And of 


the confessedly greatest Teacher that the world 
has ever known this may be expected to be pre- 
eminently true ; He will make His sayings accord 


both as to form and substance with the receptive 
ability of those to whom they are delivered. There 
will be many things within the compass of His own 
knowledge which they cannot now bear (Jn 16”). 
And though He will at times give. utterance to 
sayings hard to be understood (65% ©), of a depth 
and significance beyond their comprehension, fore- 
shadowing truths into the full understanding of 
which only after-generations will be able to grow, 
the major part of His instruction will not be con- 
cerned with these; else would that instruction be 
barren and profitless to the hearers, no fruitful 
seed germinating to new spiritual and intellectual 
life. Moreover, it is precisely these sayings, deal- 
ing with the higher, more abstract and supra- 
sensible side of things, that would be most likely 
to be lost upon ordinary disciples, to fail to find a 
place in their memory, and in their subsequent 
reproductions, whether written or oral, of the 
Master’s teaching. Only by the choicer natures, 
the more refined and contemplative spirits among 
His followers, such as we conceive the Apostle 
John to have been, would this aspect of His dis- 
course and doctrine be caught up and treasured, to 
be afterwards faithfully delivered as words puwvavra 
suveroicw, although for the moment they may have 
soared far above the care or comprehension of 
those who first heard them with their outward 
ears. 

Upon a priori grounds, therefore, bearing in mind 
the character of the people among whom Christ 
lived and with whom He had to deal, we should 
expect to find the speculative and philosophic 
side of doctrine but slightly represented, while 
stress is laid more upon ethics and the practical 
conduct of life. The supernatural will be stated, 
as it were, in terms of the natural, the heavenly 
of the earthly, and with a constant recognition of 
the actual needs and circumstances and _possibil- 
ities of His hearers. Whether and how far this 
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is so in fact only an examination of the texts can 
show. Such an examination of the more or less 
direct references in the Gospels to a future life will 
be most conveniently conducted under the three 
divisions suggested, viz.—(1) a renewed life after 
death, (2) the permanence of this life, (3) its com- 
prehensiveness, whether it is to be conceived as 
embracing the entire race of mankind or limited 
to a part thereof. It will be necessary to take 
separately the evidence of the Synoptic Gospels 
and of St. John. 

A. The Synoptists.—(1) With regard to the first 
point little need be said, for indeed there is nothing 
in dispute. That the teaching of Christ assumes 
from first to last @ conscious life beyond the grave 
for Himself and His hearers lies upon the surface 
of His words and permeates His entire rule of life. 
The whole tone of His speech, the implications of 
His parables, the sanctions with which He sur- 
rounds His encouragements and warnings, the 
comparative value which He teaches men to set 
upon heavenly and earthly things, the gravity and 
seriousness of His outlook into the future, all 
show that here at least to Him and to His hearers 
there was common ground ; that He did not need 
to begin by proving to them that death was not 
the end of all, but that the universal postulate of 
religious thought of His day anticipated a renewal 
of personal and conscious existence after death. 
In this respect He was but adopting, assuming, 
and making the basis of impressive exhortation 
and warning what the majority at least of His 
contemporaries believed. 

The repeated references to the coming of the 
Kingdom of God or of the heavens (Mt 3? 4!7 107 
12%, Mk 1, Lk 9°7 10° a@/.), into which not everyone 
who professes loyalty will enter (Mt 7?'); to the 
Day of Judgment or ‘that day’ (Mt 10% 117? 94, Lk 
104, Mt 7” al.); to His own Resurrection (Mt 17% 78 
26%, Mk 9%! 1084, Lk 18%? al.) and the Coming of the 
Son of Man (Mt 10” 1677, Mk 1376 14° a/.), when 
those who have confessed or denied Him upon 
earth will reap as they have sown, in a public con- 
fession or denial of them before His Father and 
the holy angels (Mt 10%, Lk 9?6 125f-),—all pre- 
suppose and rest upon the foundation of a belief in 
another life after this. The disciples are to lay up 
treasure in heaven (Mt 6”, Lk 12%), the enjoyment 
of which is clearly not designed for the present. 
‘In the regeneration’ these disciples shall sit 
upon thrones in the capacity of judges (Mt 19”8, 
Lk 22%), Even His enemies, who hound Him to 
death, shall ‘see’ the Son of man sitting on the 
right hand of power (Mt 26, Mk 14°; cf. Mt 24°, 
Mk 136, Lk 21*7). The robber, after death, shall be 
with Christ in Paradise (Lk 23%). More than one 
parable bears emphatic witness to the same belief, 
for example that of the King and the Wedding 
Feast (Mt 22!":), of the Talents (2544#-), of the Rich 
Man and Lazarus (Lk 16!-), These and other ex- 
pressions which might be. cited, figurative as some 
of them undoubtedly are, sufficiently emphasize 
the form and substance of a teaching which is not 
limited to the present, but always and consistently 
presupposes a life of active consciousness beyond 
the grave. 

It is doubtful whether even the reputed scepticism of the 
Sadducees (Mt 2223-33, Mk 1218-27, Lk 2027-40) is any real exception 
to this. The scope and articles of the creed that they professed 
remain very uncertain. And their famous apologue is perhaps 
rather directed against the conception of a joint and common 
resurrection at one time and place, at which the relationships of 
this life would be resumed, than implies disbelief in any sequel 
after death to the life lived upon earth. The incident gives 
occasion at least to a most emphatic assertion on the part of 
Christ of the reality of the life that succeeds the present, and 
an equally emphatic repudiation of the idea that those who 
have died have ceased to be—‘ God is not the God of the dead, 
but of the living; for all live unto him.’ 


(2) The question of the duration of this new life, 
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the permanence or impermanence of the state after 
death, presents greater difficulties. Once again it 
may be said in anticipation that the probabilities 
of the case are strongly in favour of the former 
hypothesis. A teacher of the elevation and spiritu- 
ality of Christ would hardly be likely to suggest 
to His hearers as a reward for following Him a 
prolonged existence indeed, but one which closed 
in the thick darkness of oblivion; and if He wished 
to convey the thought that in this respect a sharp 
distinction prevailed between those who loved and 
obeyed Him and those who did not,—the former 
are to be immortal, the latter entirely cease to 
be,—He would do so very clearly and emphatic- 
ally, as presenting a further powerful and almost 
overwhelming incentive to hearken to His words. 
Moreover, it is to be noted also that the conception 
of ‘endlessness’ in the abstract is not one easily 
formulated or grasped, and that a doctrine of this 
character, assuming it to be present in His teach- 
ing, may very well prove to have been set forth in 
the simplest terms, rather by way of suggestion 
and illustration that would appeal to His hearers, 
than in the rigorous language of a scheme of meta- 
physics. The more important terms that bear 
upon this point are collected and will be con- 
veniently examined together at a later stage. A 
few expressions only from the Synoptic Gospels 
call here for notice. 

One of the most important passages, rather, 
perhaps, on the ground of what it implies than of 
what it directly states, is the declaration recorded 
in St. Matthew’s Gospel (1618) of the permanence 
and inviolability of Christ’s Church, founded and 
built up as it is upon Himself.* The Speaker can 
hardly be conceived as thinking of a mere tempor- 
ary duration of that Church, united as it is with 
Him in the closest of all bonds; the destruction or 
annihilation of the one would involve a like fate 
for the other ; ‘the gates of Hades shall not pre- 
vail against it’ now or henceforth. And if the 
Church is to remain, then necessarily its members 
collectively ; for the Church is the members. 

It may be said also that the abiding nature of 
Christ’s words (Mt 243, Mk 13%, Lk 21°), under 
the circumstances of their utterance, presupposes 
the continued existence of intelligent receptive 
hearers and doers. The permanence of His words 
is contrasted with that which in the universe 
appears most permanent and unchanged, ‘ Heaven 
and earth shall pass away, but my words shall not 
pass away’ (Mk 13*!, cf. Mt 5!8, Lk 16!) ; in no part 
or degree shall their accomplishment fail to be 
achieved. But this complete fulfilment does not 
imply the cessation of their effect upon and in 
those for whom they are spoken. Rather is it 
the beginning of a new life, which is only then 
perfected. 

The literal demands of these passages would be 
satisfied by what has sometimes been termed 
‘racial’ or ‘collective’ immortality ; in which the 
race might be supposed to persist, while the indi- 
viduals, each and all in turn, perished. Sueh an 
interpretation could not be ruled out of court on 
the ground that it is not suggested elsewhere in 
Christ’s teaching. But a conception so remote 
and unusual would seem to require much more 
clear and definite exposition, and is hardly con- 
sistent with the numerous references to a personal 
and individual survival. 

In a negative sense also phrases like 7d réXos 


*It is strange that ia) tairy +f +érpe is still sometimes re- 
ferred to Peter. The Speaker, or the Evangelist who reports 


Him, is playing upon the name in 4 characteristically Oriental 
manner. The similarity of the sound forms to Oriental thought 
a real bond of connexion between the persons. The whole 
point of the play is lost, and the expression reduced to mean- 
Inglessness and absurdity, if Uérpos and réroe are identified (cf. 
1 Co 104, and in the OT, Gn 22, Bx 210 etc.), ; 


(Mt 246, Mk 137, Lk 21%), eis TéNos (Mt 10” 24ls" 
Mk 1318), 7 ouvrédeca 7. ai@vos (Mt 13%” nae) clearly 
do not imply an absolute end, involving annihila- 
tion or the like. They do not, of course, assert 
survival in any universalistic sense ; but they are 
not altogether neutral in the matter (cf. Mt 13 Ul.ce., 
and the interpretation that is given by Christ 
Himself of the parable of the Sower). The end of 
one era is the beginning of another, and for some 
at least ushers in a period of supreme blessedness 
(Mt 102 2413, Mk 13%), hi 

The indications which the Synoptic Gospels 
afford on the subject of the comparative duration 
of the existence of the righteous and the wicked 
after death are almost wholly concerned with the 
significance of words like aidyios (kodaces al. Mt 25%, 
mip aldviov 18% 25%, al@vioy audprnua Mk Bie as 
rov aiava ib.), and will be more conveniently ex- 
amined together (see below). Here it need only 
be said that parables such as those of the Rich Man 
and Lazarus, the Wise and Foolish Virgins, or the 
Wedding Feast, do not in themselves suggest or de- 
mand any inequality of treatment as regards the 
mere duration of the allotted punishment or re- 
ward; and that references to the Judgment, the 
Day of Judgment, or the Last Day are equally 
neutral, as far as direct statement is concerned. 
While the burning of the tares in the parable of 
the Wheat and the Tares (Mt 13*), if the detail is 
to be pressed as anything more than the natural 
and appropriate setting of the story,—the legiti- 
mate and necessary end of weeds,—rather points 
in the direction of permanence and _ indestructi- 
bility. Burning is not annihilation of matter, but 
transformation of form. And this particular 
feature of the parable might admit of interpreta- 
tion as implying renovation through suftering, 
but is hardly satisfied by any theory of absolute 
cessation of being. Similarly, it might be urged 
that the rip dcBecrov of Mk 9* (cf. v.*) implies the 
permanence of the fuel on which it feeds. It is 
clear, however, that no secure or decisive argu- 
ment can be based on what are obviously allusive 
and metaphorical expressions. 

B. St. John.— Within the Fourth Gospel, where, 
if anywhere in the record of our Lord’s teaching, 
we might expect to find a reasoned and philo- 
sophical doctrine of a future life, that teaching is 
so entirely, or almost entirely, conveyed in con- 
nexion witi a special phraseology, the leading 
terms of which are fw, fwh alwys, and els 7. 
aléva, that little need be said by way of anticipa- 
tion of the special investigation of these terms. 
It is worth noting, however, at once, in view of 
the interpretation of these expressions which will 
be urged below, that every reference in St. John 
to a detinite termination or close of a world-period 
Is, aS we saw was the case in the Synoptists, 
such as to presuppose and assume a continuation 
beyond. The conception of an absolute end, 
beyond which there is nothing, is as foreign to 
the thought of this Gospel as to that of the others. 
There is a ‘last day’ () écxdrn tudpa, 63% 44 54 
11* 124, a phrase not found in the Synoptists) ; 
but it terminates one age only to usher in another 
more glorious. Judgment (xpicis) again in St. 
John does not ordinarily await the setting up 
of a future tribunal; it is immediate conviction, 
wrought by the presence of the light. And in 
the one passage where it is definitely relegated 
to the future (5%) the parallelism of the phrase- 
ology (dvdcracts Kploews—avdoracis twhs) shows that 
whatever threatening of suffering or retribution 
may lie behind the word, there is no thought of 
extinction, or of a final end, in the mind of the 
Speaker, —they that have practised ill (RVm) 
come to the resurrection equally with those that 
ave done good. He cannot be conceived to mean 
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a ee 
are raised merely that forthwith, or 
nger or shorter period, they may be 


that the 
after a é 
destroyed. 

It is in St. John also that the most emphatic 
assertions are found—apart from the special 
phraseology to which reference has been made— 
of the abiding blessedness and freedom from ill 
of those who believe in Christ. ‘ He that believeth 
in me od ph dwroPdyy’ (11°) ; he that drinks of the 
Christ-given water ‘ot wh dwrjce’ (44); ‘he that 
cometh unto me ov « wewdon, and he that be- 
lieveth on me od gh dupjoe meémore’ (6%). The 
“many mansions’ and the prepared place of 142 
are clearly intended to convey the assurance of 
more than merely temporary resting - places. 
Finally, the prayer that all His followers may 
be one, as He is one with the Father (17%), and 
may be with Him where He is (v.*4), implies for 
those who are thus united a coequal duration of 
existence with Himself. 

_For the believer, therefore, the future, thus con- 
ditioned and defined, is a life of blessedness. But 
there is nothing to suggest, much less to show, that 
the continuance of the life is dependent upon its 
felicity ; or that these two features are other than 
completely independent, no necessary connexion 
subsisting between them which would make an 
eternal but unblessed life a contradiction in terms. 

aiwv, aldvos, eis Tov aldéva or ros aidvas. —The 
primary significance of the term aidy is not seri- 
ously in question. ‘Age’ or ‘period’ suggests a 
limited stretch of time marked by a definite close. 
In this sense the word is found in the Gospels, 
with reference to the present era under which the 
speaker is living, either simply or as ethically 
characterized by degeneracy and corruption. The 
cares Tod ai@vos choke the word (Mt 13” || Mk 479) ; 
the sons of this afwy are wiser than the sons of 
light (Lk 168) ; odros 6 aiéy is contrasted with the 
aidéy that is to follow it as 6 ué\\wy (Mt 12%), or 
éxeivos (Lk 20**-) ; and the latter appears again as 
6 épxduevos aidy in Mk 10” |j Lk 18*, where the 
present is oiros 6 kacpés. It is worthy of notice that 
in one of the above passages (Lk 20*) the future 
aidéy is something to be gained (7vxei) ; its nature 
or characteristic, therefore, was more prominent 
to the writer’s mind than any mere question of 
duration. In one context, the parable of the 
Tares in St. Matthew, the end of the present age 
is definitely indicated (4) cuvré\eva (708) aldvos (Mt 
13°F 49), and the same phrase is twice employed 
later in the Gospel, once by the disciples with 
reference to the Parousia, which they assume to be 
synchronous with the end of the aiwy (24°), and 
again by Christ Himself, when He asserts His 
presence with His disciples ws 77s cuvredelas rod 
aidvos (287°). 

In the last two passages especially it is clear 
that in no shape or form is there attached by the 
Speaker or His hearers to the phrase ‘end of the 
age’ the thought of a termination of personality 
or conscious life. The close of the one epoch 
marks the opening of another, into which pass 
without interruption the actors and participators 
in the present. The pledge given to the disciples 
of personal association with Himself, or rather. of 
His personal association with them—an association 
which is already subsisting (@yo med’ budy ell, Mt 
28), could hardly have been couched in more 
emphatic or significant terms, or in words less 
suggestive of a possible severance, however clearly 
they may admit or even require the thought of a 
change of the conditions under which it is main- 
tained. ; 

aijy is also twice used in the Gospels with 
reference to the past, dm’ alévos Lk 1”, éx ro aldvos 
Jn 9%. In neither case are the words those of 
“hrist Himself. And all, perhaps, that need be 


said is that the speakers, Zacharias and the-man 
born blind respectively, employ the phrase to 
denote in an indefinite kind of way the whole 
antecedent period of human history during which 
the conditions of life upon the earth have been 
such as they now know them to be, or believe them 
to have been in former times. 

_ Elsewhere in the Gospels, the word under con- 
sideration is found only in the phrase eds rév aléva, 
or eis rods alévas. The latter occurs in Lk 1 and 
in the inserted doxology of Mt 6 (retained in the 
margin of the Revised Version). It may fairly be 
regarded as merely a strengthened form of the 
other, intermediate between that and the yet 
more emphatic expression els rods alévas répv 
alévwy employed especially in the Apocalypse, 
and by St. Paul in doxologies. Eis rév aléva 
occurs once in St. Matthew and St. Luke (Mt 
218, Lk 1°), twice in St. Mark (3% 1134), and 
twelve times in St. John (414 651; 58 935 dis. 511. 1()28 
11°6 12% 138 1416), constituting indeed this Evan- 
gelist’s sole use of the word aiéy, with the excep- 
tion of the phrase above noted (9°). Setting aside 
Mt 21° || Mk 114, which condemns the fig-tree to 
perpetual barrenness, and where pyxére els Tov aldva 
1s a strong negation of any possible or prospective 
fruitfulness at any time; and the passages from 
St. Luke, of which the first is Messianic and ex- 
eer asserts the endlessness of the Messiah's 
<ingdom, and the second has reference to the 
Divine attitude or action towards men, which also 
can hardly be thought of as subject to termination 
or change; the remainder may be classified as 
positive or negative. In the former, the phrase 
eis Toy al@va qualifies some verb expressive of con- 
tinuance or life (¢#v Jn 6°: °8, pévery 8 12%4, eivac 
1476) ; in the latter it is joined with a more or less 
emphatie negative, and denies the possibility of 
the contingency to which the passage refers (ov« 
Mk 3”, Jn 8® ; od ui) Jn 414 S51 10°8 1126 138), 

Of all these passages it may be said at once 
that the Speaker clearly has in mind a state of 
things of which no reversal is by Him conceived as 
possible, either now or at any future time. In 
presence of natural death, the solemn declaration 
that he who believes ov ph amrobdvy els Tov aldva (Jn 
11%) does not merely defer the date, but repudiates 
the possibility of anything that deserves to be 
called death for the believer. The bond-servant, 
again, whose sojourn in the house of his master 
comes to an end, is expressly contrasted with the 
son who péver eis Tov aidva (Jn 8*) ; and the same 
expression is used of the Christ (12%), with the 
same associated ideas of permanence and_per- 
petuity. Peter rejects his Master’s offer of service 
in washing his feet (138)—a rejection which he 
immediately after gladly retracts—not certainly 
with the idea that he may accept the offer on some 
or any future occasion, but sincerely, and as far as 
his present thought is concerned, finally. And life 
els Tov alava (6°! 8) is not limited, terminable life, 
merely lengthened out as compared with the 
present, but is a life that needs no artificial and 
bodily sustenance to enable it uninterruptedly to 
endure. The connotation of the phrase, whether 
on the lips of Christ Himself or employed by 
another, evidently implies an outlook into a 
future to which the thought of the writer or 
speaker neither assigns nor conceives it possible 
to assign a limit. 

The same considerations will apply to the ad- 
jective alwys, and especially as it is used to 
qualify (#4 in a phrase which becomes a distine- 
tive feature of St. John’s Gospel and First Epistle. 
For the word itself the somewhat question-begging 
rendering ‘age-long’ has been offered. In such a 
rendering it is evident that all depends on the con- 
ception the writers had formed of the ‘age,’ and 
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the associations it bore to their minds. Tf they 
thought of it as definitely terminated or termin- 
able, then ‘age-long’ is equivalent to ‘temporary. 
If they regarded it and wrote of it without any 
associated idea of a limit or end, or if the context 
clearly intimates that no such idea would have 
been admitted, then so far ‘age-long’ is synony- 
mous with ‘immortal,’ ‘everlasting,’ or ‘eternal. 
And it appears undesirable to introduce a new 
and ambiguous term. Apart, however, from the 
phrase wh aldvos, the adjective is of rare occur- 
rence in the Synoptic Gospels, and is not used by 
St. John. It is found three times in St. Matthew 
in association with terms expressive of suffering 
or retribution to be endured in the future (70 rtp 
76 aldyiov, 188 254; Kddaors aldvios, 26%), St. Luke 
has a reference (16%) to ras aiwviovs oxyvds, ‘the 
eternal tabernacles,’ open to those who have been 
far-sighted enough to secure to themselves friends 
while it was in their power, from whom in their 
own day of need they may claim favours and 
return in kind. And a significant and unique 
phrase in Mk 3” és 8 ay Bracpnujoy . . . evoxds 
éorw alwvlov duapriuaros, suggests far-reaching con- 
clusions, with regard to which all that perhaps 
need be said in this place is that it stands here as 
an explanatory addition to an emphatic affirma- 
tion that blasphemy against the Holy Spirit hath 
not forgiveness eds rov aléva. The context, there- 
fore, precludes an interpretation in a sense con- 
trary to the implications of the preceding words, 
as though the writer might be thinking of:an act 
of sin committed once for all, and then with all 
that it entailed definitely and finally set aside. 


The reading &uaprauuros is sufficiently decisively attested by 
the witness of NBLA 28. 33, the Latin and other versions, and is 
adopted by all editors. It is supported also by the Sinaitic 
Syriac, mutilated, however, in this verse, if the transcript (1894) 
may be trusted. The TR zp:cews is found in NC? and the cur- 
sives, with one or two Latin manuscripts, and the Peshitta 
Syriac. The various reading éueprias, C*D 13. 69. 346, would 
seem to be a correction of euaprjiucros designed to introduce 
into the text the meaning of ‘sinfulness’ as distinguished from 
‘asin.’ Cf. H. B. Swete, i loc., a not wholly satisfactory note. 
The true exposition seems to be given by E. P. Gould in his 
commentary :* ‘ An eternal sin may be one subjecting the person 
to an eternal punishment, eternal in its consequences, that is. 
But certainly it is equally allowable to suppose that it describes 
the sin itself as eternal, accounting for the impossibility of the 
forgiveness by the permanence of the sin,—endless consequences 
attached to endless sin, This is the philosophy of endless 
punishment. Sin reacts on the nature, an act passes into a 
state, and the state continues. That is, eternal punishment is 
not a measure of God’s resentment against a single sin. . . . It is 
the result of the effect of any sin, or course of sin, in fixing the 
sinful state beyond recovery.’ 


With regard to the phrase (wh aldvios, there is a 
striking difference in its associations in the few 
‘passages in which it is found in the Synoptists, 
and in the more frequent use of St. John; a 
difference which seems to reflect the varying atti- 
tude of the writers towards the teaching of Christ. 
In the Synoptists the sphere of fw) aldérvios is in the 
future. It is to be inherited (Mt 19%), and to be 
received in the coming aléy (Mk 10°, Lk 18%) in 
recompense for that which the disciples of Christ 
forego in this; which the ruler (dpywv, Lk 188) Mt 
1916, Mk 10!”), or lawyer (vouixds, Lk 105) conceives 
that he may inherit or attain (cy, Mt. d.c.) by 
virtue of good deeds in the present. In St. John, 
on the contrary, (wy alévios is a present possession. 
The believer has or may have it (Jn 334 5% 647, 315-16 
6*) ; and the bestowal of this gift is described as 
the express aim and purpose of the coming of the 
Son into the world and of His death, the fruit of 
the Father’s love (3'%) and will (6%), but conferred 
by the Son Himself (1028 172). In one passage also 
where the same phrase is used, the closeness of the 
fellowship with Himself implied in the possession 
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of (wi alwyvos 1s mystically described as an eating 
of His flesh and drinking of His blood, and is 
associated with the resurrection at the last day 
(6%4). This last passage would by itself prove, 
what the others assume, that (wi alwvcos, though 
present, is not limited by the present. Elsewhere 
there is an approach to the Synoptic standpoint of 
a future life over against or following on that now 
lived, although sight seems never to be entirely 
lost of the conception of (wH aidyios as subsisting 
already and now attainable. He that hateth his 
soul (Yvx#) in this world will keep it es (why 
aicsviov (12%) ; the meat (BpGors), the gift of the Son 
of Man, abideth unto eternal life (6?”). The 
same thought recurs in Christ’s words to the 
woman of Samaria; there it is the water, His 
gift, which becomes a well of water springing up 
unto eternal life (44). And, finally, in connexion 
with the same incident, the harvest, the ripeness of 
which the disciples are bidden to recognize, 1s laid 
up unto a future which is undefined in time and 
place ; the reaper gathereth together fruit es fwhy 
alévov, and shares with the sower in a common 
joy (4%). 

Once also Christ appeals to the knowledge or 
belief of His hearers in the present reality of this 
eternal life ; they think that they have it in the 
OT Scriptures, missing the spirit there, and the 
testimony of these Scriptures to Himself, and 
ascribing life to the letter (5%). A somewhat 
similar thought underlies the answer of Simon 
Peter to Christ’s question whether he and the 
Twelve intend to follow the example of others, and 
be repelled by ‘hard sayings’; ‘Thou hast the 
words of eternal life’ (6°°),—words, that is to say, 
which in their spirit and teaching bring (why aldvioy 
te the hearers. Finally, lest, as it were, any linger- 
ing possibility or suggestion should remain of a 
time-limit to be understood in the phrase, or of 
its being confined under a merely temporal cate- 
gory, it is twice expressly defined in terms which 
are ethical and spiritual, and transcend all limita- 
tions of time or change; the Divine évro\}, com- 
mitted by the Father to the Son and by Him 
transmitted to the world, zs eternal life (12°°) ; and 
in similar pregnant words (17°) fw aldvos is the 
learning to know the only true God, and Jesus 
Christ whom He has sent. 

All the passages in which this phrase is found 
in the Gospels have now been passed in review. 
An extension of the examination to the remaining 
books of the New Testament would not modify the 
conclusions reached, or throw fresh light upon its 
meaning. It is used twice by St. Luke in the Acts 
(134 8); by St. Paul in the Romans (27 52! 62) 
Galatians (68), and Pastoral Epistles (1 Ti 1° 6” 
Tit 1° 37); by St. John himself in his First Epistle 
(1? 2% 315 51-15-20; the adjective not elsewhere), and 
by St. Jude (v."!). These conclusions are entirely 
in harmony with the results obtained from a con- 
sideration of the term aid, or of the adjective 
alwvios standing by itself. {wh aldvios is in its 
significance independent of time-limits, and may 
be described indifferently as either present or future. 
When, moreover, the occasion offers to indicate 
its characteristics and meaning by definition, that 
definition is framed not on the lines of time and 
space, as here, there, or elsewhere, now or then, 
but is wholly ethical, swpranatural, belonging to 
the realm of the mind and spirit, and lifting up 
fwh aidvios beyond the touch of change or end, into 
the region of the changeless, the immortal. 

At the risk, therefore, of repetition, it must again 
be pointed out that words and phrases which are 
crucial for any doctrine of immortality as taught 
by Christ in the Gospels, so far from implying or 
suggesting an absolute termination, whether nearer 
or more distant, to that future which the speakers 
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or writers have in mind, seem to indicate that no 
such idea was ever present to them; and in some 
passages, which are neither isolated nor unim- 
portant, a fair interpretation of the writer's 
thought in the light of the context appears to 
exclude the possibility of any such limit being 
found at any definite point or place in the ‘age’ 
towards which his gaze is directed. 

Cwr, eloehOety els Thy (why, obfer Oar, owrnpia, 

There remains a group of words and phrases to 
be referred to, which with more or less distinct- 
ness characterize the future, or contrast it with 
the conditions of the present. All of them, 
when used in their fullest sense, imply non-mor- 
tality, but they do not bear directly upon the 
question of the duration of existence after death, 
which, as we have seen, has come to be the chief 
element in the connotation of the term ‘immor- 
tality.’ The chief of these is ¢w7) with its deriva- 
tives, including the phrases of which it forms a 

art. {win the Gospels is not mere physical life, 
ut is an expression for the higher life, the life 
which is life indeed, life in its fullest, richest 
aspects. Such life was in the Word (Jn 14); it is 
Christ’s gift to His disciples (10%, ef. 6°) ; nay, He 
is Himself ‘the life’ (11° 14°). It is so good a posses- 
sion that to ‘enter into life’ is worth the sacrifice 
of an eye or a limb (Mt 18* |) Mk 9*-*). It begins 
after death (Jn 5*4)—not in a temporal sense, but 
when @avaros as a state ceases to be; and it is a 
‘resurrection of life’ to which the well-doers will 
come forth from the tomb (v.**). ‘To have life in 
himself’ is an attribute of the Father, and is His 
gift to the Son (v.76); and this ‘life’ or ‘eternal 
life’ is repeatedly stated to be the present posses- 
sion of the believer (Jn 315% % 647-54), the gift of 
Christ which some of them wilfully refuse (5**), 
and which the unbelieving will not see (3), but 
which is emphatically declared to be the final end 
of His coming into the world (10, ef. 20°!). The 
words which He has spoken are (#7 (6), and His 
commandment is (wy alwycos (12°°). None of these 
passages suggests that the thought of a termina- 
tion of the ‘life’ was present to the mind of the 
Speaker ; some are hardly compatible with such a 
thought, and others absolutely forbid it (e.g. Jn 
145%). This (#7, therefore, is fittingly represented 
as aiwvios. 

A similar absence of limitation will be found to 
characterize expressions such as owferGat, cwrnpia, 
ete., which describe the future from the tee of 
view of deliverance from the present, its calamities 
and its evils. These terms, however, are not in 
themselves suggestive of duration, except so far as 
their results are involved ; and, as doctrinal terms, 
belong in the New Testament rather to the Epistles 
than to the Gospels. In the eschatological dis- 
courses, however, of the Synoptic Gospels, ‘salva- 
tion’ is described as a state to be attained by those 
who endure eis réXos (Mt 10” 241%||Mk 13"); the 
saving of the life or soul (yuxn, cf. Lk 6°) is strik- 
ingly said to be the result of willingness to lose it 
for Christ’s sake (Mk 8% || Lk 9%, cf. evpjoe airy, 
Mt 16%); and in St. John the salvation of the 
xécuos is the purpose of the Divine mission of the 
Son (Jn 32”), the salvation of His hearers, the end 
of the words and teaching which He ig ee (5%). 
Hence ‘salvation’ is contemplated as beyond an 
‘end’; rédos is rather a crisis than a final close, 
the entrance into new conditions and a more 
gracious environment. Both thought and phrase- 
ology become meaningless if the subjects of the 
change are conceived as either annihilated or re- 
dvced to unconsciousness. _ 7 

Agrapha. Of the ‘unwritten’ Sayings, few have 
interest or importance for the present subject. 
The most noteworthy and authentic is that which 
is embodied in St. Paul’s argument of 1 Th 41°”, 


Whether all or any of this is intended to be a 
direct citation of Christ’s words must remain 
uncertain. The teaching of the passage is, how- 
ever, founded upon a Adyos Kupiov. And though it 
has in view only ‘the dead in Christ,’ and their 
position of privilege and priority as compared with 
those alive at the time of the Lord’s descent from 
heaven, it distinctly asserts of these that they will 
be ‘for ever’ (rdvrore) with the Lord. The writer 
therefore contemplates for them an eternal co- 
existence with the Lord ; and he claims that for this 
doctrine he has the authority of Christ Himself. 

Of the Logia from Gryah nehus the mystical 
Saying, mee ye fast to the world, ye shall in 
no wise find the kingdom of God; and except ye 
keep the Sabbath, ye shall not see the Father’ 
(Log. 2; Grenfell and Hunt, p. 10), may be said to 
imply that those who do so fast and truly keep the 
Sabbath will see the Father, and therefore live 
with Him. Of the later Logia also, which were 
discovered in 1903 (Oxyrhynchus Papyri, iv. p. 
1ff.), the Introduction, as it is named by the 
editors, apparently quotes Jn 8°%—the hearer of 
these words ‘shall not taste of death.’ And the 
first and second Sayings both make reference to the 
Kingdom which shall be a place of rest to him who 
seeks and finds. These indications are all of them 
slight, and do not add anything to the teaching of 
the Gospels. But as far as they go they are in 
harmony with what we have found to be the con- 
stant implications in Scripture of the words of 
Christ and His disciples. 

The most striking and suggestive feature, there- 
fore, of all these references in the Gospels to the 
future, and of the doctrine which they may be 
understood to imply, is the absence of any indica- 
tion of a termination of the new conditions which 
they introduce. In some instances, indeed, the 
writer’s statement might be regarded as colourless 
in this respect, and the thought and context of his 
words: would not be directly contradicted by an 
assumption that these conditions were themselves 
temporary, and at some indefinite period super- 
seded by others. Elsewhere the tone and context 
strongly support, if they do not compel, the view 
that the state of things contemplated was contem- 
plated, as far as the forecast of the speaker was 
concerned, as permanent. In a third and most 
important series of passages, the same expressions 
and phrases are directly applied to the Divine 
Being and to His Kingdom in such a manner as to 
show that no thought of a cessation or close could 
by any possibility have entered into the mind of 
the Speaker, or have been regarded by Him as con- 
ceivable. 

Moreover, the change of circumstances thus in- 
troduced involves no interference with the conscious 
life, not, at least, to the extent of reducing it to 
unconsciousness. The subjects of the change are 
represented as speaking, feeling, and willing, with 
all their faculties under control and in action. 
Nor is there any suggestion that this condition is 
occasional or temporary ; it is, on the other hand, 
tacitly assumed to be usual and a matter of course. 

Further, also, most prominent and characteristic 
examples of this manner of regarding the future 
were found to be associated with the terms aldv and 
its derivatives. This word, originally apparently 
denoting a definite age, marked off by beginning 
and end, had come to be regularly employed to 
denote an ‘age,’ the beginning of which was, indeed, 
sometimes more or less obscurely indicated, but to 
which the Speaker did not assign a further limit, 
and, in some instances, would clearly have rejected 
the idea of a limit as contradictory and impossible, 
The thought underlying these expressions 1s not 
that of a terminable period, but of a limitless pro- 
gression. : 
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The only adequate rendering of such a thought 
in English is by the words ‘eternal, ‘immortal, 
or the like. For there lies implicit in these words 
precisely what we have found to be the implication 
of aldévios, ete., in the Gospels ; viz. that the speaker 
rejects the idea of a bound or limit beyond which 
there is nothing, or nothing for the subject of whom 
he is speaking ; that however far off the boundary 
fence is in thought set up, he immediately insists 
that it shall be taken down, and removed farther 
away,—only to repeat the process as often as an 
attempt is made to assign a limit or define an end. 
This is, indeed, the only real conception which we 
seem able to frame of the meaning and content of 
such terms as immortality, eternity, etc., as they 
are ordinarily employed. They connote not a 

ositive and comprehensive idea, which the mind 
distinctly outlines to itself as a whole, but rather 
the negative and indefinite one ot the absence 
of an end; looking forth into the future, we find 
ourselves unable to discern a point beyond which 
there is an absolute blank as far as the conditions 
under consideration are concerned. The association 
of the thought of a final end with the conditions or 
state supposed would involve a self-contradiction, 
or, if we prefer to use the phrase, would be im- 
possible. Such a conception is entirely logical and 
consistent, and amounts practically to defining im- 
mortality as the summation of an infinite number 
of intervals or spaces of time, succeeding one 
another without break, and receding into dim, 
fathomless distance. 

The precise words ‘endless,’ ‘immortal,’ or ‘immortality’ do 
not occur in the Gospels ; cf., however, Lk 138 ‘Of his kingdom 
there shall be no end,’ ob toro: +:A0s. The omission, if omission 
it be, is partly supplied by St. Paul, who describes the after- 
state of the Christian as &gJupoia and &lavacia«, ‘incorruption’ 
and ‘deathlessness’ (1 Co 1558), The latter term is shown by 
its use in 1 Ti 616 (the blessed and only Potentate ... 6 wovos 


Exay &bevecinxv) to haye moved far in the direction of a positive 
connotation. 


Similar considerations apply generally to the 
references to this doctrine in the remaining books 
of the New Testament, a detailed examination of 
which lies outside the range of the present article. 
Such an examination would strengthen in detail, 
but would not change the character of the argu- 
ment. In no instance is there a suggestion of 
absolute finality. The conclusion of every aiév, for 
example, marks the commencement of another, 
accompanied by changed conditions, indeed, but 
not, as far as the statements and apparent train of 
thought carry us, by annihilation in any sense, or 
a destruction which involves loss of personal con- 
sciousness or life. And while the writers do not 
in so many words define that future into which 
their thought projects itself as ‘immortal’ or ‘end- 
less,’ their attitude towards it and the phrases and 
descriptions which they employ are such as to 
negative the idea that they would vr could have 
admitted of the drawing of a line here, there, or 
anywhere, beyond which absolute oblivion and 
death should reign. Compare Ro 1% ad Jin. 6% ad fin. 
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(3) In passing to the third part of our inquiry, 
which relates to the comprehensiveness of the life 
beyond the grave, whether it is contemplated as 
equally endless for all, or whether a distinction 
is drawn as regards duration between the after- 
existence of the evil-doer and that of the righteous 
man, we are conscious of a certain reserve in de- 
scription and expression on the part of the Evan- 
gelists, of a delicacy which certainly reflects the 
mind and teaching of the Master. “The passages 
which refer to the future of the wicked are com- 
paratively few in number; and the outline, as it 
were, of the picture presented is drawn, not, indeed, 
waveringly or hesitatingly, but with a light hand, 


as though the subject were one to which detail 
or elaboration were inappropriate. Reticence and 
brevity characterize all the utterances of Christ 
that bear upon the share which the evil-doers have 
in the life after death. Thus, while the righteous 
man and believer enters beyond the grave upon a 
renewed life, to the duration of which no limit is 
set, and which the hearers of Christ’s words under- 
stood in this sense to be eternal, the question is 
justly raised whether the same statement may be 
made, and the same inference drawn, with re- 
gard to the future existence of those who are not 
righteous and do not believe. Do those who—to 
adopt the language of the parable—go away into 
the outer darkness, pass into oblivion, suffer ex- 
tinction, or experience any other of the conjectural 
fates which have from time to time been assumed 
to be the lot of the wicked? or, as an alterna- 
tive, may ‘outer darkness’ be paraphrased into 
‘purgatory,’ on the further side of which there is 
light ? : 

It may be said in limine that the presumption 
is against any such limitation of the duration of 
life beyond the grave in the case of one class or 
section only of humanity. It would require very 
strong evidence to enforce the «acceptance of the 
view that terms or expressions which disown the idea 
of a boundary, an end, when used of the future 
state of the righteous, actually and of set purpose 
connote such an idea when they describe the lot of 
the wicked: or that the Speaker would confuse 
His audience with antitheses which were merely 
verbal, and possessed no underlying significance or 
reality. Upon this issue, again, only an examina- 
tion and fair interpretation of the passages which 
bear upon the subject can decide. It will be found 
that such passages in the Gospels are few in num- 
ber, though not wanting in suggestiveness. 

The most significant and important passage is 
perhaps Mk 3°, to which reference has already been 
made; and its significance does not altogether de- 
pend upon the closing words, in which the variation 
of text occurs. Assuming that the reading aiwviou 
duapTnuaros is correct, as we are justified in doing 
(see above, p. 788°), it is difficult to see what other 
meaning can be attached to the phrase than that 
of a sin the results of which are permanent. An 
‘act of sin’ cannot be permanent or endless in 
execution, though it may be ceaselessly repeated ; 
it is only in its fruits that it endures. And if 
auaprnuaros can be supposed to describe ‘sinful- 
ness’ in any sense, the meaning is practically the 
same; for endless sinfulness necessarily involves 
endless retribution. The earlier part of the verse 
has its parallels in the two other Synoptists— 

Mt 12° 65 & av ely xara Tod mvevuaros Tov aylou 
ovK apeAnoerac ait@ otre ev to’rw T@ aldve ore év 
Tw wéNNoOVTL. 

Mk 3° ds & ay Bracdnuncy els 7d mvedua 7d dycov 
ovK Exe dperw eis rov aldva, a\\d Evoxds éeorw alwvlou 
auapTnuaros. 

Lk 12! 7@ 6é els 7d &ytov rrediua BYaogdnuroavre ovk 
adeOnoerar. 

_ The simplest form is that of St. Luke; but 
it is hardly less pregnant or decisive than those 
of the other Evangelists. The blasphemy is per- 
sonal, the conscious and wilful act of a conscious 
and responsible being; and therefore — unless 
the words are to be emptied of their force, and 
reduced to meaninglessness — the consequences 
are personal also, falling not on someone else, 
but on the blasphemer himself, for whom there 
is no place for forgiveness either in this ‘age’ or 
in that which is to come. The reason is supplied 
by St. Mark, and by St. Mark only,—he ‘ is guilty 
of an eternal sin,’ is liable to its penalty, and sub- 
ject to its consequences. The permanence of sin 
implies and necessitates the permanent impossi 
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bility of forgiveness. On the central and essential 
point the three reports are at one. 

The significance for the doctrine of immortality 
of the parable or apocalypse of Mt 25°46, with the 
sentences pronounced on the ‘sheep’ and ‘goats’ 
and the penalties incurred, lies in the application 
of identical words and phrases to describe the 
duration of that future into which both pass from 
the judgment-seat. If the ¢w7 of the righteous is 
aiwvios, so is the xé\aovs of the wicked (v.**); the 
fire into which the latter depart is aldroy also 
(v.*!), although this word is not applied to the 
Kingdom prepared for the righteous (v.*4). It is 
surely an abuse of language to maintain that the 
Speaker designed to convey a different meaning 
in the two instances. If, as we have seen reason 
to believe, the term adévios earried with it the 
thought of the absence of an assigned or assignable 
end to that vista of the future contemplated by 
the Speaker, or, in other words, was practically 
identical in significance with our ‘immortal,’ 
‘eternal,’ it cannot justly be shorn of this con- 
notation when it is apphed to the ‘ punishment’ 
which overtakes those on the left hand of the 
Judge. 

An expression is found in Jn 5° which has some 
bearing upon this subject. Its importance for a 
doctrine of universal immortality must not be over- 
estimated ; for the stress lies again upon the paral- 
lelism ; but by implication, though not directly, it 
appears to assert the same equality of lot for all 
as regards the duration of the revived existence. 
It would not be diffienlt, indeed, to draw out at 
length a similar proof for the words dvacrj#vac and 
avacracts to that which has been attempted above 
for aiéy and aidyvos; and to show that these ex- 
pressions never, on the lips of Christ and in the 
Gospels, denote a resurrection which is the prelude 
On the 


to a new life leading only to a new death. 
contrary, dvdoracis ushers in another period and 
fresh conditions of existence, of which no termina- 


tion is contemplated or conceivable. ‘All that are 
in the tombs . . . shall come forth.’ And as the 
‘resurrection of life,’ the portion of those who have 
done good, can hardly be understood to indicate a 
merely temporary restoration or perpetuation of 
existence, so no interpretation of the difficult 
phrase ‘resurrection of judgment’ will be satis- 
factory which postulates a distinction in this 
respect between the righteous and those upon 
whom the judgment falls. 

A similar argument might not unfairly be based 
upon the parable of the Rich Man and Lazarus (Lk 
16™8-), or the King and the Wedding Guests (Mt 
227-14), viz. that the conditions, the data of the 
parable, do not in either case suggest, but rather 
by their tone deprecate the idea of absolute annihi- 
lation awaiting those who, on the one hand, find no 
place in Abraham’s bosom, or, on the other, have 
failed to fitly provide themselves with raiment 
meet for the wedding feast. It would, however, 
be at the best no more than an argumentum e 
silentio, to which no great value could be attached. 
The declaration of Christ also to the Sadducees, as 
reported in St. Luke’s Gospel, that ‘all live to 
him’ (Lk 20%8), though from one point of view 
susceptible of a universalistic interpretation, does 
seem on any construction to exclude the idea that 
there are some who finally cease to liv’ y real 
or intelligible sense of the word. 

>*ArrodhAvvat, adrobvicKkew, etc. It remains to con- 
sider briefly the significance and implication of the 
terms employed in the Gospels to denote ‘death, 
‘perishing,’ or ‘destruction.’ The principal of 
these are the verbs dmoA\ivac and drofvijcKeww, 
with the cognate nouns drddea and Pdvaros. 


The uncompounded verb @y4ezev occurs but rarely in the 
Gospels (Mt 270, Mk 1544, Lk 7)? 849, Jn 1144 1933), and is always 


employed of mere physical death regarded as the termination of 
the activities, good or evil, of the present life. There is no 
thought of a tuture, either affirmed or denied, in the minds of 
the speakers ; and in none of the passages is the word on the 
lips of Christ or reported as used by one of His disciples. 
Neither is the simple verb saavvas found in NT Greek. And the 
adjective tyros is used only by St. Paul (twice as an epithet of 
Ta [eee, Ro 612 811, once of capt, 2 Co 4!1, and in antithesis to 
aleverrae, 1 Oo 1558, or to fw, 2 Co 54), 


"Ara ea is found only four times in the Gospels. 
In Mt 268 || Mk 144 it is the ‘waste’ of the oint- 
ment. For its real purpose, as conceived by the 
Speaker, the ointment ‘ perishes,’ is lost ; but it is 
clearly not annihilated, only diverted from its 
proper use. In Mt 7 the way that leads els rhv 
dmdXeav, ‘to destruction,’ is described as broad ; 
no indication, however, is given as to the fate of 
those who traverse this way when they reach 
drwArea, and it is fair, therefore, to interpret the 
phrase in the light of the other passages where the 
word occurs (in the parallel passage Lk 13% no 
mention is made of the broad way). Jn 17}? ‘not 
one of them is lost but the son of perdition,’ 
employs a Hebraistic mode of expression. 6 vids TAs 
amwhelas is one Who shares the qualities, is like in 
character to dmddeua, ef. vidv yeévyns, Mt 23; but 
though he dardero, and nothing is directly stated 
as to his present condition or future destiny, the 
son of perdition is certainly not conceived as either 
unconscious or extinct, nor is there any suggestion 
that this is to be his ultimate fate. 

In the Synoptic Gospels dmoévjckev, like 6v7- 
oxew, uniformly expresses merely physical death as 
the cessation of physical activities. Two passages 
in St. Luke, however, call for special notice. In 
the parable referred to above, both Lazarus and 
the rich man ‘die’ (dmo@avety, 16%); but their 
conscious activity does not terminate, it is merely 
transferred to other spheres. And of the sons of 
God, the sons of the resurrection, it is emphatically 
said (20°°) that recurrence of death is for them 
impossible. Death, therefore, passes upon them 
once, but leaves them iodyyedo, ‘ equal to angels,’ 
in an exalted and privileged state, no more subject 
to its power. The word is more common in St. 
John (28 times), and in accordance with the more 
contemplative and spiritual character of his Gospel 
is employed also metaphorically, though its pre- 
dominant use is literal and physical. Thus the 
grain of wheat falls into the ground and dies (a7o- 
Gdvy, 124), but by and through death rises to a 
newer and richer life, and ‘ bears much fruit.’ And 
for the believer death is but the beginning of life 
(11%), a life that is permanent and exposed to no 
return of death (1ds 6 fav . . . ot wh amoOdvy eis Tov 
alava, v.76), 

Of the word @dvaros, ‘death,’ a similar account 
must be given. It is usually physical death, with 
no reference to or thought of that which is beyond. 
By the Synoptists it is employed more or less 
metaphorically in Mt 476, Lk 1” (quotations from 
Isaiah), Mt 26% || Mk 14%. In Mt 2038|) Mk 10° 
@dvaros is for Christ Himself the prelude to life. 
So in Jn 5% he that believeth . . . ‘hath passed 
out of death into life’; and later in the same 
Gospel Christ declares that he who keeps His 
ond shall not see (8°!), or taste of (v.%) death eis 
roy alava (cf. 1178). 

Finally, there is the term doh\tvat, perhaps the 
most significant of all the expressions that describe 
dissolution and the cessation of a worldly estate. 
It is apparently employed by the Sacred Writers 
with a weaker as well as a stronger association. 
The former meaning, to ‘lose,’ to ‘ find to be miss- 
ing,’ is illustrated by Mt 15%, Lk 15**, Jn 6% 18° 
and other passages. The predominant sense of the 
word, however, is that of ‘ruin,’ the precise nature 
or degree of which will be indicated by the con- 
text; but which consists essentially in the loss or 
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withdrawal of capacity for the due discharge of 
function or duty. Thus the wine-skins * perish in 
St. Matthew (9!7), both the wine and the skins in 
St. Mark (2%) ; but the substance of both survives, 
though they have become wasted and useless. So 
also in Jn 627, where the Bpoois that ‘perishes 
loses its nutritive power, and ceases to be able to 
perform the part of food. Applied to persons the 
word is equivalent to ‘ ruined,’ ‘undone,’ succumb- 
ine to present or prospective emergency or press- 
tee A Mt 8” | wk ps Lk 8"; Lk 15", Jn 11", In 
the passages most pertinent to the present inquiry 
a definitely spiritual ‘ruin’ is contemplated, the 
object of which is usually the puxy, Mt 10%: * 16° || 
Mk 8%, Lk 9241733; Lk 6%, Jn 12”; but the loss or ruin 
of the soul here is distinctly said to be preliminary 
to finding, saving, or (Lk 17") quickening it ({wo- 
yove). The idea conveyed is again, therefore, not 
annihilation or destruction of being, but change of 
state. Here, also, the highest form of teaching is 
found in St. John. Every believer in Christ, or 
the sheep who hear His voice, are expressly de- 
clared to be permanently exempt from ruin (316 
103) ; and while the man who ‘loveth his life’ (6 
piriav rhy puxhy airod) is the active cause of its 
ruin (dmo\dver atrqv), he who hates it in this world 
will keep it ‘unto life eternal’ (12”). Passages in 
which the word is used of mere physical destrue- 
tion, in which usually no thought of the future is 
involved, must be interpreted in accordance with 
this general conception (Mt 2% 124 26%, Mk 9”, 
lke Me aMf,)\, 

In the passages referred to above, Mt 10°9 and parallels, the 


antithesis 0; &roAéoy or 6 arortous tyy Yuriy avrov is hardly 
to be weakened or explained away as mere willingness to lose. 
There is an actual loss incurred and completed. And the‘ ruin’ 
consists in the stripping off from the ux% of all those qualities 
and connexions which have bound it to the present, and have 
made it what it is, material and sensual. The essential Lvx7, 
the soul transformed, is ‘saved’ by the process, and enters upon 
a new life. Thus the phrase is practically equivalent to St. 
John’s ‘loving’ and ‘hating’ (Jn 1225). 

In attempting to estimate the value of these 
indications with regard to the future life of the 
wicked, few and slight as they seem to be com- 
pared with the fulness and frequency of the refer- 
ences to the blessed lot of the righteous, two 
preliminary conditions which are essential to their 
right interpretation need to be borne in mind. In 
the first place, it was clearly far from the intention 
of the Teacher to lay down or elaborate any meta- 
physical doctrine of a future existence, such as we 
might reasonably expect from formal systems of 
philosophy. Written across His words and actions 
1s their immediate and practical aim ; and to have 
mystified His plain and unlettered hearers with 
definitions and metaphysies would have been to 
repel them, and defeat His own purpose. That 
task He must leave to successors, whe in other 
times, and with other surroundings, will enter into 
His labours. To expect to find, for example, in 
the Gospels a well-ordered and articulated defence 
of natural immortality, so called, is unreasonable. 
Any such expectation is by the conditions of 
the case doomed to disappointment. Hints, pre- 
intimations, there will naturally be, the elucida- 
tion and development of which will be the care 
of after ages; but completeness, finality, from a 
logical or philosophic point of view, will not be 
found ; nor a series of statements which, however 
fitted they might be to meet the requirements of 
some one or other of the later centuries, were out 
of touch with the thought of His own day and 
generavion. 

Again, the reticence observed as to the fate of 
the wicked, and the comparative infrequeney of 
mention thereof, are entirely in harmony with 
what is found to be the case in the early litera- 
tures of the other great religions of the world. To 


expatiate on a destiny of woe and pain, or upon 
the duration of the suiferings of the lost, is, judg- 
ing from all analogy, evidence not of an early but 
of a late position in the history of religious 


thought ; and were this a marked feature ot the 
| Gospels, it wouid justly have laid them open to 


the suspicion of having at least undergone modi- 
fication in the incerests of later and more devel- 
oped forms of belief. The hymns of the Rig-Veda, 
for example, dwell much upon the blessed estate of 
the good who do that which is acceptable to the 
gods, and accordingly go hereafter to dwell with 
them; but they contain only slight and passing 
references to the lot of the evil-doers, who are 
hurled by Indra into darkness. The Egyptian 
Book of the Dead relates the varying trials and 
fortunes of the deceased in the nether world, 
through which he passes successtully by the aid of 
talismanic formulie and the favour of the gods ; 
but complete silence is observed with regard to the 
man who at the bar of Osiris fails to pass the 
prescribed tests. And it is characteristic also 
not of primitive but of mature, if not decadent, 
Buddhism to set forth in vivid description and 
with luxuriant art the series of hells in which 
carefully graduated torments on an ascending 
scale of horror are apportioned with precision to 
the heinousness of the sinner’s crimes. It was not 
otherwise in early Christianity. There, too, it was 
left to later ages to elaborate descriptions and to 
revel in details of a future life, the real circum- 
stances of which neither human language is capable 
of defining nor human thought, tied down as it is 
to categories belonging essentially to present con- 
ditions, able to conceive. The comparative silence 
of the earliest authoritative documents, and of the 
earliest teaching so far as it has come down to us, 
is more eloquent and convincing than the most 
exhaustive and graphic statement of doctrine could 
ever have been. 

Mohammedanism, it may be said, is an exception to this rule, 
and from the very beginning lavishes its descriptive powers on 
the torments that await the unbeliever. Islam, however, 
sprang adult and full-armed from the mind of its founder, and 
was stereotyped in the Koran. Its doctrines have already a 
long history of development behind them, and, if we could trace 
them back to the starting-point, would probably be found in all 
instances to conform to the prevailing type of historic growth. 

The results to which we have been led may be 
briefly summarized as follows :— 

(1) The reality of a conscious life beyond the 
grave is uniformly assumed and taught by Christ 
Himself and by the writers of the Gospels. 

(2) To this future life there is assigned no ter- 
minus or end. Rather do the phrases used suggest 
that the thought of a final end never presented 
itself to Speaker or writer as either actual or 
possible. And where words like réos, écyarn 
nuepa, ete., are employed, the ‘end’ or ‘last day’ 
is obviously and patently not absolute, but marks 
and introduces a new beginning. No philosophical 
theory of immortality is formulated; such a theory 
is not to be expected, and was, indeed, under the 
circumstances hardly possible. The doctrine of 
the Gospels, however, of a renewed life after death 
to which no limit is set, and for which by virtue of 
the very terms employed no limit appears to be 
conceivable, is in the last analysis all that we 
mean, or can mean, by ‘ eternity,’ ‘immortality.’ 

(3) The writers give no countenance whatever to 
any theory which in respect of its duration separates 
the lot of the righteous from that of the wicked. 
Slight and indefinite, overlaid with metaphor and 
parable, as are the indications of the conditions 
under which the future life of the latter will 
be lived, the guarded statements made and the 
hints allowed to fall consistently imply that in 
this respect equality of treatment is meted out to 
all. If the fw of the one is aidvios, and he is not 
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to die eis roy aléva, the xédacis of the other is 
aidvios likewise, and he is or may be guilty of a 
audprnua, the fruits of which are gathered in no 
less a period of time than is described by the 
same phrase. Theories of universal restoration, of 


final extinction, or of any moditication or combina- 
tion of these tind no support in the words of Christ 
or of His disciples as recorded in the Gospels. 


The present writer shares the convictions which 
have been very widely felt and expressed, that the 
final demonstration of immortality, if and when it 
is given, will have to be based on broader than any 
merely literal or narrowly expository grounds. 
Christ spoke to His own age; and necessarily 
spoke such truths and in such a form as that age 
could receive and assimilate. That He exhausted 
the whole range of truth in His statement, or 
formulated both in shape and substance all doc- 
trine that the mind of man could ever appreciate, 
is as impossible to believe as it is contrary to 
His own express words (Jn 16"). Nor can we doubt 
that if He had lived in our day, He would have 
delivered truths expanded and recast to meet the 
needs and tendencies and capacities with which 
He found Himself brought into touch. 

That the Christian Church has been on the 
whole on right lines, and has been justified gener- 
ally in her interpretation of the teaching of her 
Founder and His immediate disciples with respect 
to this particular doctrine, the foregoing exposition 
has attempted to show. The end, however, is not 
yet. And the ferment of thought, not less, perhaps 
more, characteristic of our age than of any that 
have preceded it, is not destined to be stilled into 
unconcern, or to have its efforts paralyzed, by any 
dogmatic creed or pronouncement of whatever 
authority. It claims the right to work out its 
own doctrinal freedom not only in the light of the 
Sacred Records, but under the guidance of that 
reason which it holds no less certainly than reve- 
lation to be an element and gift of the Divine. 


LITERATURE.—The treatises on NT Theology, or Theology in 
general, and the History of Doctrine contain little that is 
relevant. See the article on ‘ Eschatology’ by S. D. F. Salmond 
in Hastings’ DB, vol. i. p. 749 ff., and the literature there cited. 
Add W. N. Clarke, Outline of Christian Theology, Edinburgh, 
1898, p. 192 ff. ; William James, Human Immortality®, London, 
1903 ; J. Royce, Conception of Immortality, London, 1904. 


A. §. GEDEN. 
IMPEDIMENT.—See DISEASE. 


IMPORTUNITY.—The only passage in the EV 
where this word is found is Lk 11° ‘Because of 
his importunity he will arise and give him as 
many as he needeth.’ This rendering dates from 
Tindale (1526). Woyclif (1380) has ‘his contynuel 
axynge.’ Good modern translations are ‘p 
sistency’ (Weymouth), ‘persistence’ (Twentieth 
Century NT). Murray’s New English Dict. gives 
the definition ‘ troublesome pertinacity in solicita- 
tion’; as early as 1460 the word has this meaning, 
‘Through ymportunite off thair suyttes.’ In the 
companion parable, Coverdale (1535) uses the cog- 
nate adjective, Lk 18° ‘yet seynge this weddowe 
is so importune vpon me, I will delyuer her.’ The 
original meaning of ‘importune’ was ‘ inoppor- 
tune,’ ‘untimely’; in Sir 32+ ‘display not thy 
wisdom out of season,’ Coverdale has ‘at an im- 
portunyte.’ Intermediate stages in the growth of 
the later signification of the word from this root 
idea are marked by the now obsolete meanings 
‘troublesome’ and ‘urgent.’ : 

‘Importunity’ (Lk 11%) is the translation of the 
Gr. dvatéea, which signifies ‘the absence of aldus, 
‘shamelessness.’ In Biblical Greek it occurs only 
in Sir 2522, and is rendered ‘impudence.’ The 
Lat. importunitas, ‘unfitness,’ is found with the 
stronger meaning ‘insolence’ (Cic. de Sen. iii. 7), 
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and is therefore a more accurate translation of 
dvaidea than its English equivalent. But per- 
sistent asking soon becomes insolent asking. ‘The’ 
word contains, as Trapp says, ‘a metaphor from 
beggars, that will not be said: Nay, but are im- 
pudently importunate’ (Com. in Toe.). Cowper 
uses the word (7'ask, iv. 414) in an instructive con- 
text: 

“Knaves . . . liberal of their aid 

To clam’rous importunity in rags.’ 

To bring out the striking contrast which our 
Lord’s parable suggests, it is necessary to show 
that persistence in asking becomes those who 
know that prayer is never troublesome to God, 
and never out of season. He who ‘will not be 
said Nay,’ and he alone, has learnt the secret of 
prevailing prayer. Wright notes (Synopsis of the 
Gospels in Greek, p. 243) that St. Luke ‘three 
times uses bad men to represent God, or to be 
examples to us: (1) here, (2) the unjust steward, 
(3) the unjust judge.’ J. G. TASKER. 


IMPOSSIBILITY.— The modern mind flatters 
itself upon its frank recognition of impossibility 
in the world of nature. There is also an impotence 
of faith which is content to allow impossibility in 
the sphere of grace. Both these tendencies to a 
lazy acquiescence in a fancied inevitable are out 
of touch with the gospel of Christ. There is, of 
course, such essential impossibility as that of a 
good tree bearing bad fruit (Mt 7/8). And there 
is the practical impossibility of a house divided 
against itself escaping ruin (Mk 3”). But the 
range of impossibility in the world of nature and 
in the sphere of grace is narrowed to evanescence 
by the faith of the Christian disciple. A mustard- 
seed of faith will remove a mountain (Mt 17”), 


‘God is able to save to the uttermost (Lk 187’), 


though it seems like the passage of a camel through 
a needle’s eye for a rich man to enter the Kingdom 
of heaven (Mt 19%, Mk 107°). It is through Christ, 
the Son of God become the Son of Man, that all is 
possible and nothing impossible (Jn 15°, Mk 9°). 
He Himself showed it in the supreme triumph of 
the Resurrection, when the tomb had been sealed 
so that escape might be impossible (Mt 27%). The 
command over nature displayed in the stilling of 
the storm (Mk 4%) and in the healing of the 
woman with the issue of blood (Mt 97, Mk 578) 
is at the service of faith and prayer. The poor 
leper lost his despair in faith, and was re- 
warded (Lk 5"). The blind received sight, because 
through their faith human impossibility was swal- 
lowed up by Divine omnipotence (Mt 9”). Infinite 
resources, acknowledging no bounds of impossi- 
bility, are within reach of the earnest childlike 
faith the Lord approves (Mk 11”, Lk 17°). Such 
bright and uplifting lessons are remote from the 
gloomy and depressing problem of evil. There is, 
indeed, an undercurrent of impossibility in the 
stream of this world’s development. ‘It is impos- 
sible but that occasions of stumbling should come’ 
(Lk 171). But this species of impossibility we are 
not to dwell upon too long. ‘The redemption 
draws nigh’ (Lk 21°). 


LirerATURE.—Trench, Miracles 19, p. 9 ff. ; Expos. Times, iv. 
[1892] p. 1ff.; Hapositor, 1. ix. [1879] p.. 307 ff., 1. viii. [1884] 
p. 207 ff. ; Morreneen, pee Dermat, p. 220 ff. ; Clarke, 
Outline of Christian JY, ¥ Mi Bah euenn 

IMPOTENCE.—The single instance of our Lord’s 
miracles specifically classified under this head is 
recorded in Jn 5°, where the sufferer 1s described 
as 6 dodevav (AV ‘the impotent man,’ RV ‘the 
sick man’). The features of the case are its long 
continuance (for thirty-eight years) ; and the as- 
sociation of the man with the multitude of infirm 
and diseased people gathered round the Pool of 
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Bethesda (wh. see). Of the nature of the ailment 
we have no evidence. It has been thought to be 
palsy, but Bennett (Diseases of the Bible) considers 
this doubtful. The long duration of the disease is 
against its being identified with locomotor ataxia. 
It may have been some chronic wasting disease 
having its origin in an enfeebled or disorganized 
nervous system. : pet 

The chief feature of the healing is the fact that 
Jesus begins the process of restoration by dealing 
with the hopeless condition induced and estab- 
lished by thirty-eight years of suffering, and by 
the repeated dashing to the ground of slowly- 
rising hopes. ‘ Wouldest thou be made whole ? 
our Lord asked, appealing to the last flicker of 
expectation evinced by his remaining still at the 
healing pool, and calling it out into new vigour 
and consciousness. 

Another significant feature is the apparent as- 
sociation in the mind of Jesus of this infirmity 
with sin, either the sin of the sufferer or the sin- 
fulness of the race (Jn 54). A similar association 
is found in the case recorded in Mt 9-3, Mlx 2h, 
Lk 5!7-°6 (see art. PARALYSIS). It cannot be 
definitely asserted that Jesus marked personal sin 
as the root-cause of disease in these cases, though 
the inference is not altogether unwarranted from 
the narratives. But it is at least evident that our 
Lord did habitually recognize the close connexion 
between personal and racial sinfulness and all 
manner of disease and sickness. While carefully 
guarding Himself from attributing all sickness and 
weakness to sin (Jn 9%), He yet declared the 
essential alliance of sin with all kinds of bodily 
disorder. ‘Sins of the flesh,’ as commonly under- 
stood, are notoriously responsible for niany of man- 
kind’s worst diseases and infirmities; and the 
Apostolic catalogue of these sins includes not only 
adultery, uncleanness, murder, drunkenness, and 
revellings, but also hatred, variance, wrath, strife, 
envyings, and covetousness (Gal 51-?!, Col 3°, Eph 
5%). Our Lord’s list of sins that defile and destroy 
the body begins with ‘evil thoughts’ and ends 
with moral stupidity or foolishness (Mk 7”, adpo- 
gvvn). 

Another case which must probably be included 
here is that of the woman with a spirit of in- 
firmity (Lk 134-1"). The features here are the 
Evangelist’s description of the ailment as mvevua 
éxovca dobevelas, the lengthened prevalence of the 
trouble (for eighteen years), and the completeness 
of the inability to raise herself. The description is 
evidently from acompetent hand. The woman was 
bowed and crouched together (4v cvyx’imrovea), and 
was in no wise able to lift herself up. The in- 
ability was eis rd mavredés (cf. He 7, where the 
ability of the ever-living Christ to save mankind 
is also els 7d wayredés). The infirmity, however, 
did not debar the sufferer from attending the 
synagogue. The ailment may have been surgical 
—a gradual distortion and permanent bending, in- 
creased by old age, of the spinal column, such as in 
many cases is due to continual bending in field 
labour or in the bearing of heavy burdens. Bennett 
suggests ‘the gradual wasting and relaxation of 
muscles and ligaments of the back by which the 
trunk is held erect, so that the body falls forward 
without any disease of brain or cord or mental im- 
pairment.’ But it may not improperly be rather 
classified as due at least in part to some morbid 
mental condition such as hysteria. This seems to 
be indicated not obscurely by the description given, 
as a spirit of infirmity 


The reference of our Lora to Satan as binding the woman is 
not to be understood as pointing to possession, although it may 
have been a reflexion of the current idea that all bodily de- 
formity was due to demonic agency—in which case the deserip- 
tion is due to the Evangelist rather than to Jesus. But most 


obably it indicates our Lord’s view of the infirmity as being 
pad of that widespread calamity and curse that lies upon the 
whole race, of which complex coil Satan is the summary and 


representative. 


The features of the healing are : (1) The Divine 
compassion expressed in our Lord’s laying His 
hand upon the woman as He spoke the word of 
hope and deliverance ; (2) His profound sense that 
this suffering and weakness, this crouching spirit, 
were completely foreign to the will of God (v.7%)i5 
and (3) His stedfast refusal to allow any pedantic 
Sabbath rules to stand in the way of His relief of 
suffering humanity. The last fact is dominant in 
the whole narrative, and consequently the other 
features and the healing are only casually re- 
ported. T. H. WRIGHT. 


IN (ev, cis, kard, éml, mpos, od, écw).—The word is 
prevailingly used in its primary meaning of posi- 
tion in place, but it frequently follows the Greek 
év in its more or less figurative ramifications of 
meaning. It is also employed more or less accu- 
rately to translate various other prepositions which 
convey a slightly different nuance of significance. 
In the present article we shall follow the rendering 
of the RV, where the use of the prepositions is 
more consistent and precise, as well as more con- 
formed to the modern usage, than in the AV. 
(For illustration of the wider use of ‘in’ common 
in the Elizabethan period, cf. Hastings’ DB, 
Evi © Liha 

I. As translation of év, the word indicates : 

14. Local relations: (a) ‘in,’ ‘at,’ or ‘on,’ of 
simple locality (Mt 2! ‘in Bethlehem,’ 24” ‘in the 
field, Jn 42 ‘in this mountain’); (4) that with 
which one is covered or clothed (Mk 12% ‘ walk in 
long robes,’ Mt 7! ‘in sheep’s clothing,’ 11” ‘re- 
pented in sackcloth and ashes,’ Jn 20” ‘two angels 
im white’); (¢) direct cohesion (154 ‘except it abide 
in the vine’); (d) position in a writing or book 
(Mt 21” ‘in the seriptures,’ Mk 1? ‘in Isaiah,’ Lk 
20” ‘in the book of Psalms’). 

2. Temporal relations—the point or space of 
time when, or within which, anything occurs (Mt 
22°8 ‘in the resurrection,’ 10% etc. ‘in the da 
of judgment’—the AV has also ‘at the day of 
judgment,’ Lk 9% ‘in those days,’ Jn 2 ‘in three 
days I will raise it up’). 

3. Figurative and personal relations : 

(a) Indicating a person: (a) conceived as the 
sphere where a certain quality or state of mind is 
found (Mt 6” ‘the light that is in thee,’ Mk 9° 
‘have salt in yourselves,’ and similarly Mt 21” 
‘marvellous in our eyes,’ 58 ‘committed adultery 
in his heart,’ Mk 11° ‘ doubt in his heart’); or (8) in 
reference to whom another stands in a certain 
attitude (Mt 37 ‘in whom I am well pleased,’ 11° 
‘whosoever shall not be offended in me’), 

(6) Of the state or condition, manner or cirewm- 
stance, range or sphere in which a person is or 
acts: (a) state or condition (Mt 4° ‘the people 
which sat in darkness,’ Lk 1% ‘serve him in holi- 
ness and righteousness,’ Jn 4° ‘worship in spirit 
and truth,’ Mt 21” ‘ask in prayer’); (8) manner 
(13% ‘in eee (y) occasion (22 ‘ensnare 
him in talk,’ Lk 23" ‘if they do this in the green 
tree,’ 24° ‘in the breaking of bread’); (5) sur- 
rounding accompaniment (Mt 62 ‘Solomon in all 
his glory,’ 16 ‘coming in his kingdom,’ 1677 ‘in 
the glory of his Father’); (e) range or sphere (Jn 
8*! “die in your sins,’ Mk 15 «believe in the gospel’ 
will also belong to this head, unless we admit that 
this is an exceptional use of moredw with év. The 
LXX almost invariably construes the verb with 
the dative, the NT writers with els or éxi. Pro- 
bably therefore the verb is used here absolutely, 
and év T® evayyeNigy marks the sphere within which 
faith is to be exercised. The only other instance 
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of mecretw followed by ev in the NT is Jn 3%, which 
the RV translates ‘that whosoever believeth ma y 
im him have eternal life’). For év with dvoua see 
below. 

(c) Of the means or instrument, or personal 
agency employed, where a simple dative might 
have been used instead of éy (Mt 3" ‘I baptize 
you with [RVm ‘in’] water’; ef. Lk 3!, where the 
simple dative is used ; Mk 9 ‘ By [RVm ‘In’] the 
prince of the devils casteth he out devils’; in 
other cases ‘with’ is used as translation, as Lk 
22 “shall we smite with (év) the sword 2’). 

(d) Of persons inherently joined and connected, 
where the completest intimacy conceivable is ex- 
pressed ; employed with noticeable frequency in 
the writings of St. Paul and the Fourth Gospel, to 
mark the close fellowship between the Christian 
and Christ (év Xpurr@ "Inood, év Kupiw, év Xpicr@, Ro 
8! 16" 125 167; uwévew év éuol, Jn 6 1545; cf. 1 Jn 
25-6 24.27. 28 ey air@ eivat, év TO vig, év alr@ uévew), 
between the Christian or Christ and God (év 6€@, 
év tp tarpi, 1 Th 11, Col 3°, Jn 32! 10° 14%), or be- 
tween the Christian and the Spirit (€v mvevuare 
elvait, Ro 8°, 1 Co 12"; cf. Mt 22" Lk 977). The 
very repetition of such unusual expressions indi- 
cates that the thought was a favourite one in 
Pauline and Johannine theology. For the deter- 
mination of the meaning, special weight should be 
attached to the fact that complementary expres- 
sions are used repeatedly—Xpuoros & run, rvedua ev 
Tu, Twathp év tux (Ro 8* 8, 2 Co 13°, Gal 2”, Jn 
10°8 14° 15+ 5 1771-33). The employment of these 
parallel expressions points to a relation of the 
most intimate communion ; and the only question 
is how this spiritual communion is to be con- 
ceived. Deissmann, who has carefully sifted the 
material relating to the phrase év Xpior@, insists 
that the translation ‘in fellowship with Christ’ 
does not quite adequately convey the concrete 
thought of St. Paul. He favours the view that 
the év here retains its literal and local significance ; 
the Christian lives in the element Christ, some- 
what in the same way as animals live in the air, 
or fishes in the water, or the roots of plants in the 
earth. He notices the parallel use of é€v Xpuor@ and 
Xpiords & run With ev wvevpare and rvetua év rin, and 
argues that as the last phrase would be naturally 
understood in the most literal local sense, of one 
within whom the invisible powers of the Spirit 
resided, so in the phrases relative to Christ, the 
living pneumatic Christ of faith, the same local 
reference is implied. Or, again, the phrase év 6e@ 
(1 Th 1, Col 3#, Ac 17% ‘In him we live and move 
and have our being’) expresses the thought that 
God is the element in which we live, implying the 
local conception of a Divine zepixepnos. From 
such analogies Deissmann is inclined to accept the 
most literal and local interpretation of St. Paul’s 
favourite phrase ; and he believes that if we keep 
in mind the equation Xpicr6s=mvebya, Christ the 
everliving Divine Spirit, the conception of real 
locality will not appear improbable. This inter- 
pretation certainly presses the literal meaning of 
ev too far; it tends to dissolve St. Paul’s mystic 
idea of union into a semi-physical relation, and so 
to destroy the moral and spiritual basis of faith. 
The spiritual presence of Christ is indeed pictured 
as a local nearness of relation ; yet St. Paul else- 
where clearly distinguishes between the spiritual 
nearness of present fellowship with Christ and the 
future local fellowship with (ovv or mpés) Christ in 
the life to come (1 Th 4”, Ph 1%, 2 Co 5°), Even 
while ‘absent from the Lord,’ St. Paul is év Xpiorg, 
i.e. in spiritual but not local union. The implied 
év be¢ in Ac 17% ‘In him we live and move and 
have our being,’ is scarcely adducible as an analogy, 
since it refers rather to the natural basis of exist- 
ence than to the spiritual ground. The Johannine 


phrases already cited (uévew év éeuol; cya ev Te 
mwarpl Mov, Kal Umets ev euol, kayw ev ity) contain 
substantially the same thought as the Pauline éy 
Xpiorg ; and in these, in spite of the local figure 
employed, the idea is clearly not that of local 
inherence, but of spiritual inherence or com- 
munion. The mystic realism of the Pauline and 
Johannine phrases is rather to be found in the fact 
that they approach the thought of a real identifi- 
cation with the Logos or the pneumatic Christ. 
The life Divine incorporates itself in the Christian ; 
the Spirit of Christ or of God takes the place of 
the human spirit, and is individualized in the life of 
believers. ‘This idea of essential spiritual (mystica, 
hypostatica) union alone does justice to those 
passages where the union of believers with Christ, 
and even with one another, finds sublimest ex- 
pression (Jn 17*'-*8, 1 Co 6!7 1233), But while this 
thought of vital union is the central and original 
conception ef the phrase used by St. Paul, the 
context often indicates some variety in the shades 
of meaning. Thus Ro 14 ‘T am persuaded in the 
Lord Jesus,’ ie. in virtue of that fellowship ; 
Ph 2 * Receive him in the Lord,’ i.e. in the spirit 
of such fellowship ; it is often used as a favourite 
expression for ‘Christian’—Ro 16%; while in 
other cases the relationship referred to is that 
between Christ and the Father; 1 Th 5!8 ‘this is 
the will of God in Christ Jesus’; 2 Co 5! ‘God 
was in Christ reconciling the world.’ 

Il. The word is also used to translate other 
prepositions in the following senses : 

Sid, ‘within’ a space of time (Mt 26% ‘build it 
in three days’). 

kata, ‘throughout,’ ‘according to” (Lk 154 ‘a 
famine in that land,’ Mt 1° ‘in a dream’). 

pos, ‘towards,’ direction (Lk 12° ‘spoken in the 
ear’). 

éxw, adverb, within (Mt 26°8 ‘entered in’). 

émi, ‘on,’ ‘upon,’ ‘over.’ The RV has followed 
the more restricted use of ‘in’ in many cases, and 
substituted ‘on,’ ‘upon,’ ‘at,’ ‘over,’ ‘by,’ ‘unto,’ 
‘to’ (Mt 6° ‘thy will be done in earth’ [RV ‘on 
earth’], 18! ‘in [RV ‘at’] the mouth of two or 
three witnesses,’ 2” ‘reigning in [RV ‘over’] 
Jada,’ 21! ‘in [RV ‘by’] the way,’ 13% ‘in [RV 
‘unto’] them is fulfilled the prophecy,’ Mk 5% 
‘knowing what was done in [RV ‘to’] her’); but 
in some cases ‘in’ is retained, where English 
idiom requires it, and where the sense is not liable 
to be mistaken (with the genitive, Mk 8* ‘in the 
wilderness’ [RV ‘in a desert place’], 114 ‘in a 
place where two ways met’ [RV ‘in the open 
street’], and, with the dative, Mt 14° ‘in a 
charger,’ Mk 10” ‘trust in riches,’ Lk 18° ‘trusted 
in themselves that they were righteous,’ i.e. rested 
their confidence of being righteous upon them- 
selves). For été with dvoua see below. 

eis, ‘into,’ ‘ with reference to,’ ‘with a view to’: 
(a)=‘ into,’ locally or figuratively, often after verbs 
of rest, where previous motion and direction are 
implied (Mt 2% ‘came and dwelt in a city,’ Jn 97 
‘go wash in the pool,’ Mt 10% ‘what ye hear in the 
ear,’ 13° ‘hid in three measures of meal,’ Mk 1° 
‘baptized in the Jordan,’ 534 “oo in peace,’ Jn 1 
‘which is in the bosom of the Father’—els rov 
xédrov—i.e. placed in the Father’s bosom and there 
abiding) ; (6)=‘ with respect to, ‘with a view to’ 
(Lk 22 ‘in remembrance of me,’ 16% ‘wiser in 
their generation’ [RV ‘for their generation ’]). 
After micrevw, ‘believe,’ els is largely used (Mt 18°, 
Jn 12 2% 38 etc.)=‘in’ or ‘on’ in AV, in RV in- 
variably ‘on’; it implies the direction in which 
the believing soul turns, the fellowship into which 
it enters. Specially noteworthy is the use of eis, 
éri, and é& with dvopa. While the Synoptists 
commonly employ é7i or eis or the simple dative, 
and rarely use év except in the phrase, ‘ Blessed is 
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he that cometh in the name of the Lord’ (Mt 212 
2339, Mk 119, Lk 13° 19°), St. Paul and the Fourth 
Gospel prevailingly employ év, and use eis only 
after morevw or Barrifw. The prepositions have 
their own nuance of meaning ; the Synoptic éml rw 
évouart pou (Mt 18° 245, Mk 9% 3% etc.) indicates 
dependence of some one on another, the authority 
on which one leans ; els 7d dvoua, in reference to, or 
in view of, what the name imports (Mt 10* ‘re- 
ceive a prophet in the name of a prophet *=in view 
of his prophetic character or function, 18” ‘two or 
three gathered together in my name’=not, by My 
authority, but, in view of My name, with the view 
of honouring Me; and éy 7@ dvéuari, by authority, 
clothed with the commission, of some one (Mt 21° 
‘cometh in the name of the Lord’), or even by the 
use of the name, as contrasted with the authority 
(Mk 9% ‘we saw one casting out devils in thy name,’ 
z.e. using the name of Jesus as a Jewish exorcist 
might). The very obvious preference which St. 
Paul and the Fourth Gospel show for év and the 
corresponding e/s may well be connected with the 
idea of intimate mystic communion which influ- 
ences all their religious thought. In the great 
majority of cases ev dyduare indicates not so much 
the authority, as the wnion and fellowship on 
which the authority is founded (Jn 17” ‘I kept 
them in thy name,’ 20%! ‘that believing ye may 
have life in his name,’ 1 Co 6" ‘justified in the 
name of the Lord Jesus,’ where év has the same 
pregnant meaning as in the phrase év Xpior@ "Inaob) ; 
and eis 7d dvoua after muoredw and Barrifw likewise 
indicates the communion into which the baptized 
believer enters (Jn 2% ‘many believed els 76 évoua 
avrod,’ Ro 6%, Gal 3% ‘baptized into Christ’; so 
probably Mt 28" ‘ baptizing them into the name of 
the Father,’ ete. ). 

In one or two cases ‘in’ is used to translate ék 


and petd, but the RV renders these more pre- 


cisely ‘from’ and ‘with.’ It is also used as part- 
translation where a single Greek word is rendered 
by a phrase (Jn 8? 2%, Lk 10% 161 ete.). 


LITERATURE. — Besides commentaries on the Gospels, see 
Moulton, Grammar of NT Greek; Grimm-Thayer, Greek- 
English Lexicon of the NT; H. Cremer, Bibl.-Theol. Lex. of 
the NT, s.vv. dvone, Perrivw, ricreow; Abbot, Shakespearian 
Grammar; A. Deissmann, Die NT’ Fermel ‘in Christo Jesu. 
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INCARNATION.— 


Introduction.—The idea of union with God: (1) in the ethnic 
faiths ; (2) in Greek philosophy—(a) the Stoics, (0) Philo ; (3) 
in the religion of Israel. 

The message of Christianity—Union with God in the Person 
of Christ. 

A. THE CHARACTER OF CHRIST.— 

1. Perfect goodness, 
(1) Relation to God: (a) perfect knowledge, (0) per- 
fect love. 
(2) Relation to men: perfect knowledge and love. 
2. Absolute sinlessness : evidence of contemporaries; His 
own consciousness ; inference as to His Person. 

B. THE SELF-WITNESS OF JESUS : the method of His self-disclosure. 
i, His claims: i 

1. Teacher : (1) the solitariness of the office, (2) the note 
of authority, (8) the originality of the teaching, (4) 
the future of the teaching. 

. Legislator. 

. Messiah : His conception of Messiahship. Tllustrative 
passages : (1) the Baptism, (2) the sermon at Nazareth, 
(8) the reply to John the Baptist, (4) the estimate of 
John the Baptist, (6) the threefold call of the dis- 
ciples, (6) the answer to Peter, (7) later or more 
explicit announcements. 

- Saviour: (1) the function, bestowal of forgiveness and 
of life ; (2) the response, personal trust. 

5. Lord. 

6. Worker of Miracles. 

. Creator of the New Israel. 
S . Judge. 
li, His self-designations. ; 

1. Son of Man: (1) Whence did Jesus derive the title? 
(2) How did He use it? (8) What does He reveal as to 
His own Person in it ? 

2. Son of God: (1) use by demoniacs, (2) use by high 
priest, (3) ascription by Peter, (4) our Lord’s use, (5) 
Divine attestation. 

Inference as to the constitution of our Lord’s Person. 
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C. THE WITNESS OF THE APOSTLES. — ; 
The primary fact, a living experience. 
Christologies. 
i. The earlier chapters in the Acts of the Apostles. 
ii. The minor Christologies : 
1. James. 
2. First Epistle of Peter. 
3. Jude and 2 Peter. 
_ 4. Apocalypse. F ee Oe : 
iii. The Christology of St. Paul : (a)its origin in his experience, 
(b) its relation to the common belief of the Church, 
(c) its development. 
1. Christ in His relation to God. 
2. Christ in His relation to men. 
3. Christ in His relation to the Cosmos. 
iv. Hebrews. 
v. Fourth Gospel: Prologue, use of the term Logos. 
Conclusion and Outlook: Christ known in history and ex- 
perience as God and Man. : 
1. The Person of Christ, the solution of the problem of 
union with God. ; 
2. The Person of Christ, a problem for faith. The know- 
ableness of Christ. 
(1) Christ known as God. 
(2) Christ known as Man. ; 
(a) The origin of His earthly life. 77 
(b) The relation of the human and Divine aspects of 
His personality. Theories under control of 
dualism. Psychological theories. 
Literature. 


Then, the 


Introduction.—Christian theology has employed 
many ruling ideas in order that, by means of them, 
it might harmonize and systematize the mass of 
material presented in Scripture and in experience. 
Each of these, ¢.g. ‘the Fatherhood of God,’ or 
‘the Kingdom of God,’ has meaning and value ; 
but they all lie within the supreme and command- 
ing truth, which is the declaration of Christianity, 
viz. union with God. This truth has both a 
personal and a cosmic aspect. God is the life of 
man. Only as man thinks the Divine thoughts, 
wills the Divine will, and acts in the- Divine 
strength, does he reach the truth of his own nature, 
or realize his ideal self. When man is most truly 
himself, he finds himself to be a partaker of the 
Divine nature; and what he is most profoundly 
conscious of is not himself, but the God in whom 
he lives, who is the source of all that is most truly 
human in his personal activities. The end, in 
attaining which life and satisfaction for the indi- 
vidual and for the race are to be found, is God. 
God is also the life of the universe. Christian 
theology has thrown off the blight of the old 
Deism, listens with delight to the expositions of 
Science, and names the thought, reason, law, life, 
force, whose operations science can trace, but 
whose essence she can never define, God, the same 
God who is the life of man. Between the power 
manifest in the physical universe and the power 
operative in the spiritual sphere there is no oppo- 
sition. Both are expressions of the same Divine 
energy. 

(1) What is thus stated as a Christian doctrine 
is found to be present either implicitly or explicitly 
in all the great productions of the ‘ces spirit, 
which are also, most surely, productions of the 
Divine Spirit, as it impels and quickens the mind 
of man. Union with God is at once the pre- 
supposition and the promise of the great religions, 
which have awakened the emotions and deter- 
mined the aspirations of men. 


Therianthropic polytheism, as in the religion of Egypt, how- 
ever gross and repulsive it may seem to be, finds its strength 
in the demand for'vital union with the Divine source of life. 
Anthropomorphic polytheism, as in the religion of Greece, even 
though its religious aspect may be overlaid by its wxsthetic 
beauty, has yet its roots in the elemental demand for union 
with the Divine principle of being. In those religions which 
for good or evil have recoiled from all contact with space and 
time, as in the pantheism which is the substratum even to-day 
of the Hindu consciousness, the demand has become clear and 
passionate. For this purpose shrines are multiplied and aus- 
terities practised, that the soul of the worshipper may be 
united with the God, and so be carried on the tide of a lesser 
Divine life to the Diviner ocean of absolute Being. The whole 
field of Comparative Religion, from polydemonism up to the 
highest ethical and universal religions, might be laid under 
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contribution to illustrate and confirm the conclusion that the 


Scope passion of the human heart has ever been union with 
od. 


(2) The idea of union with God is, further, the 
presupposition and the ruling category of philo- 
sophic thought. To think at all, implies that 
there is present to the mind the ideal of a unity 
in and to which the manifold details of the uni- 
verse exist. Philosophy is simply the verification 
and application of this ideal. Philosophy, accord- 
ingly, however great its quarrel may be with any 
existing religion, is itself fundamentally religious. 
It seeks to accomplish, in thought and for thinkers, 
the harmonizing of all reality in and with God. 


This is the effort of early Greek thought, though as yet the 
distinction of spiritual and material had scarcely emerged. 
From Xenophanes, with his assertion that nothing is save 
Being, and Heraclitus, with his counter assertion that all is 
flux, the problem of the higher synthesis is handed on to 
thinkers who, philosophizing imperially, seek to exhibit the 
ultimate unity of the universe as ‘the Good,’ or ‘Thought of 
Thought.” From them, again, it has descended, in ever deepen- 
ing complexity, to the days when the absolute idealism of 
Hegel is met by the demand to do justice to the reality and 
independence of the Self. And, in general, union with God is 
the need and aspiration of the human spirit. , The deepest fact 
regarding human personality is that it is imperfect even in 
the broadest-minded, largest-hearted specimens of our race, 
and that consequently, in spite of its intense consciousness of 
itself, the human self is ill at ease till it enters into the life of 
the universal Self, and becomes its organ and its reproduction. 
This fact forces its way to intense conviction and impassioned 
utterance in every human family which has reached a certain 
stage of spiritual culture. In India the date may be pictu- 
resquely fixed in Buddha's ‘great renunciation.’ For the 
Western world the hour had come in the 1st cent. of our era. 
Two systems, the one born on Greek soil, the other on Jewish, 
occupied the minds ef educated men, and supplied them with 
the instruments of thought. 

(a) One was Stoicism. The systems of Plato and Aristotle 
had been pierced by dualism, which these masters had sought 
in vain to overcome. Their supreme merit is, that they did 
not disguise the intensity of the opposition between the 
rational and the irrational, between form and matter. In 
Stoicism, speculation is growing weary of the effort to heal 
this schism of the universe, and is hoping to make things 
easy for itself by seizing one of the opposing elements, and 
making that supreme. The Universal, the Rational, is the 
ultimate principle. Differences, the obstinate facts of a world 
which contains so much that is evil and irrational, are not so 
much resolved or harmonized with the supreme good, as reso- 
lutely denied or ignored. Stoicism begins at the furthest 
extreme from the universal, in an intense individualism. It 
directs the individual to turn away from a political sphere 
which has no longer a true, satisfying life to offer him, and to 
turn inward on himself. It promises, however, that there, in the 
inner world of his spirit, he will find a rational universal element 
which is identical with the life and being of the universe. Thus, 
as the Master of Balliol has pointed out (Theol. in Gr. Philos., 
Lect. xvii.), Stoicism passed by one step from individualism to 
pantheism. It laid passionate hold on the conception of one 
all-embracing principle, one all-conprehensive, ever victorious 
good. High above the world, with its evil and its irrationality, 
is the realm of truth and goodness. To it the good belong. 
The message of Stoicism accordingly is, ‘Live in accordance 
with this Reason, or Logos, which is immanent in the universe 
and germinally present in every man.’ Such a faith as this 
was bound to have great issues, both in lives made sublime by 
cherishing it, and in wider achievements. The benefits con- 
ferred by Stoicism on civilization are patent and imperishable. 
At the same time, simply because it was no more than faith in 
an idea, it was bound to fail. Its most strenuous exponents 
toiled at what they knew was a hopeless task, and though they 
carried their burden nobly, their hearts were pierced with the 
sorrow of their failure. Belief in a purpose which links all the 
discords of the world into one plan, conquers all things evil, 
and makes them subservient to good, requires some surer basis 
than the meditations of a philosopher, however true or noble 
these may be. The failure of Stoicism is obvious now; but in 
the Hellenic world, in the early years of the Roman Empire, it 
permeated educated society like an atmosphere, and supplied 
thinking men with a point of view whence they, might look out 
on life not wholly dismayed or despairing. 

(b) The other system, which expresses the demand of the age 
for union with God, and which helps us to understand the 
attitude of the Greek mind toward Christianity, when it came 
forth with its great message of reconciliation _accomplished, 
was that which originated with Philo, and which at a later 
stage, as elaborated by Plotinus, presented itself as a rival to 
Christianity. Philo’s idea of God is Jewish only in name. It 
is essentially Greek ; and yet it is Greek with a difference. The 
‘idea’ of Plato and the ‘pure form’ of Aristotle have alike 
proved incapable of gathering into one the diverse elements of 
the universe. Philo rises not only above the anthropomorphism 
of the OT, but even above the intellectualism of Greek philos- 
ophy. God is indescribable by any forms of thought. Every- 
thing which could determine His being must be laid aside, for 


to determine is to limit. God is thus the indeterminable. To 
Him no predicates apply. Philo’s dualism is thus wider and 
deeper than that of the Greek thinkers. It isa dualism, not be- 
tween God conceived as pure thought and the world condenined 
as material, but between the transcendent God who is too high to 
be expressed in the loftiest category of thought and the realm 
of the finite as such. His problem, accordingly, is to find a 
medium of transition from this remote transcendent God to 
the time and space world. This bridge, if we may so describe 
it, Philo built of elements borrowed both from Judaism and 
from Greek philosophy. In Jewish theology, as the ethical 
qualities of God are subordinated to the supposed majesty 
of His transcendence, Divine acts are attrivuted to per- 
sonified metaphysical properties. In particular, there is a 
tendency to hypostatize the Word of God and to ascribe to it 
almost as to a person the functions of creation and of judgment. 
At the same time Philo, as a student of Greek philosophy, 
found in Stoicism the conception of the Logos or immanent 
reason of the universe. From this twofold attitude of mind, 
Jewish and Greek, Philo reached the conception of a prin- 
ciple which is Divine and yet distinct from God, which 
serves as mediator between the transcendent God and the 
material world. To this principle he gave the name Logos, 
which thus gathered to itself the import of the double lineage 
of thought from which it is descended, and thus to Jew and 
Greek alike came laden with not entirely dissimilar associations. 
This famous designation stands as the symbol of the highest 
effort the mind of man has ever made to reach a synthesis of 
the seemingly discordant elements of the universe, and to dis- 
cover a medium: whereby the spirit of man can ascend into 
union with the distant incomprehensible Deity. The situation 
in the Ist cent. is not adequately described by saying that 
a great many individuals were adherents of the Stoic philos- 
ophy, or of the Alexandrian theology ; rather must we imagine 
an intellectual atmosphere full of the speculations which 
tind a shorthand expression in the term Logos. This phrase 
is continually on the lips of men. It tells at once of what 
they sought and of what they thought they had tound. Any 
new message coming to such a world must reckon with 
this phrase and all it stood for. That the Logos doctrine, 
whether in its Stoic or Philonic aspect, failed to solve the problem 
which awakened self-consciousness was stating so fully, and 
failed to regenerate either the individual or society, is the 
obvious fact. The reason of its failure is that the reconciliation 
which it offers is in idea merely, not in historic fact; in 
thought, and not in life. The opposition between God and the 
world is so stated as to make the conquest of it not merely dif- 
ficult, but impossible. On the one side is God, conceived as pure 
thought, or as something still more remote, e:hereal, indescrib- 
able. On the other is the universe of matter, in which man is 
immersed, finding in his body and its relations with the 
material world his sepulchre and his shame. How shall these 
two ever meet? The Logos bridge which God throws across 
the gulf cannot reach to the other, the lower side. The Logos 
is too ethereal, too Divine, to take to itself any particle of the 
material world, or to redeem any life which is bound up with 
matter. Man, for his part, cannot reach, stretch or leap as he 
will, even the extremity of that gleaming bridge. Matter will 
not be so easily got rid of. In the semi-physical ecstasy, which 
was man’s last effort to reach the confines of the spiritual 
world, the flesh found itself still the victor. God and man 
belong to too disparate universes. They cannot be at one. 


\3) In order to complete even so hasty a sketch 
of the spiritual situation in the Hellenic-Roman 
world at the advent of Christianity, it is necessary 
to note the fresh and more hopeful point of view 
presented by the religion of Israel, (a) Its pre- 
supposition is not the contrast, but the affinity of 
Gad and man. On the one hand, God is like man. 
Anthropomorphism is not false, for human nature 
is the reflex of the Divine, and the attributes of 
man do therefore, inadequately but not falsely, 
represent the attributes of God. On the other 
hand, man is like God, capable of communion with 
Him, as one person is with another, finding in that 
fellowship his true life. The Greek dualism of 
God and the universe, of form and matter, is un- 
known to the OT. Whatever mediation is wanted 
is found in man himself, who is creation’s crown, 
to whom nature is bound by community of sub- 
stance, in whose destiny, for weal or woe, nature is 
profoundly implicated. (2) Its analysis is wholly 
different from, and far deeper than, the Greek. 
It lays bare, not distance between God and man, 
as between two disparate natures, but a breach, as 
between two persons who ought to have been at 
one, but are now, through the action of the de- 
pendent personality, woefully opposed. The gulf to 
be bridged, therefore, is not that between form and 
matter, but between will and will. To overcome 
this, no one of the Divine attributes, but God Him. 
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self alone, will suffice. (c) The goal of the religion 
of Israel, accordingly, is the indwelling of God in 
man. The coming of Jehovah in His fulness is the 
end to which the prophets of Israel look When 
He comes, Israel will be restored, and the universe, 
sharing the blessing, will itself be renovated. 
They conceived this coming of the Lord without 
perspective, and in the forms belonging to the 
world of their own day. In this way alone could 
the hope of the coming of the Lord have sustained 
and comforted their own spirits; only in such 
forms could they have proclaimed it to others who, 
like themselves, waited for the consolation of Israel. 
The spiritual history of the devout in Israel, accord- 
ingly, is one of continual disillusionment. Form 
after form broke like mist; and still the perfect 
form in which the presence of Jehovah would be 
fully realized did not come. It is little wonder, 
therefore, that the hope of Israel did not retain its 
purity and spirituality, save in the hearts of an 
inner circle of whom the theologians and politicians 
of the time took no account,—the poor in spirit, 
the mourners, the meek, the pure in heart. Com- 

arison between the two lines of development, that 
of Greek philosophy and that of the religion of 
Israel, shows that the ruling idea of both was union 
with God, and, through this, the unifying of all 
the elements of the life of man and of nature. On 
neither line had the goal been reached. In the one 
there was at best an occasional and intermittent 
experience of ecstasy. In the other there was, in 
the deepest. natures, a hoping against hope, that 
God would yet visit His people. 

Into such a world, Jewish and Hellenic, Chris- 
tianity entered, with the declaration that what men 
had been seeking had come to pass, that union 
with God was no longer a mere dream or a wistful 
hope, but an accomplished fact. God, so the 
announcement runs, has united Himself with one 
Man, so that all men may, in this Man, who is 
both Christ and Logos, become one with God. 
The reconciliation of God and man is etfected not 
merely in idea, but in a historic Person. He is 
both God and man, through Him men have 
access to God, in Him man and the universe are 
gathered into unity, and are perfected in their 
being. He is, with respect to the Divine purpose, 
at once apx7 and 7éXos, the active cause of its fulfil- 
ment, and the goal of its accomplishment. It is 
plain that the heart of this announcement is the 
Person of Christ. Do the facts regarding Him 
warrant the transcendent claim made on His 
behalf? Is this man Divine as well as human? 
Does He indeed meet the demand for union with 
God? These ‘questions must not be approached 
with any dogmatic presuppositions. The answer 
to them must be sought in the portraiture of the 
historic Christ, and in the impression which His 
personality made on those who came under its 
influence. 

A. THE CHARA‘TER OF CHRIST.—It is remark- 
able that all study of Christ necessarily begins 
with His character. It is not so with other great 
men, even the founders of religions. What. pri- 
marily drew adherents to them was not the good- 
ness of their characters, but some gift or power 
which they possessed. Believers in the greatness 
of these heroes have been able to retain their faith, 
even while admitting the moral defects of those 
to whom they prostrated both intellect and will. 
[t is not so with Jesus Christ. He rules the minds 
of men by the impression of His personality, and 
in this impression His character forms an integral 
part. Prove Him guilty of sin, and at once the 
spell is broken. He has achieved nothing, if He 
can be classed among other frail, failing, sinful 
mortals, All Christology, therefore, must begin 
with a character study of Jesus. An attempt at 


such a study has been made in the article CHAR- 
ACTER OF CHRIST, the details of which need not. 
be repeated here. We may, however, restate the 
results of that article—the results, as we believe, 
to which the study of His character must neces- 
sarily lead. Contemplating Him as He is presented 
to us in the Gospels, two features of His character 
stand out supreme and unmistakable. 

4. The first is positive, His perfect goodness. 
This quality is to be sought, and is found, in all 
the relations in which Jesus stood to His fellow- 
men and to God. (1) Between Him and God the 
relations were such as never existed in the case of 
any other man. They include: (a) perfect know- 
ledge, (b) perfect love. Jesus knew God directly 
and fully, with the complete intimacy of a Son, 
nay, of one who, in comparison with all other men, 
is the Son (Mt 11%). He beheld Divine realities 
with immediate vision, and reported what He had 
seen and heard (Jn 118 6 8 1515). We see in Jesus 
one whose vision of God was absolutely undimmed, 
whose intercourse with God was unhindered by 
any incapacity on His part to receive, or to re- 
spond to, the communications of God to Him. 
Jesus, moreover, loved God with the strength of a 
nature which had never been injured by any breach 
with God. In His love for God there is no trace 
of the compunctions, the heart-breaking memories, 
which make the love of the redeemed a thing com- 
pounded of tears and pain, as well as of adoration 
and gladness. It shows itself in serene and un- 
broken trust, which continually depends on the 
Father’s gifts (Jn 57° 9° 716 14104), and in perfect 
and comprehensive obedience, which owned no 
other will than the Father’s (Lk 2%, Jn 4% 6%). 
Thus loving God, He was aware that God loved 
Him, and did continually pour upon Him the 
fulness of a Divine love which found no limitations 
in the spiritual receptivity of its object. The 
Divine love, which returns trom every other object 
restrained by incapacity or wounded by misunder- 
standing, is concentrated upon Christ, abides and 
has free course in Him, and returns to its source in 
God completely satisfied and rejoicing with eternal 
joy. Nothing less than complete mutual indwell- 
ing and perfect mutual joy of fellowship are un- 
veiled to us in the communings between Jesus and 
God, to which the narratives reverently admit us. 

(2) Between Jesus and His fellow-men the rela- 
tions are no Jess perfect. It is true, He could not 
realize in His own case all possible circumstances 
in which a man might be placed. But He could, 
and did, hold such an attitude to men as would 
enable Him to’ enter with perfect sympathy and 
entire appropriateness into any situation into 
which Divine Providence might conduct aman. In 
a word, He loved men. It is abundantly evident 
that He knew them, both in the broad qualities of 
humanity and in the individual features of the 
lives which came before Him. The amazing fact, 
accordingly, is, that, in spite of such knowledge, 
He loved men, believed in their high destiny, 
yearned to save them, and was ready to give the 
supreme proof of His love by dying for them. 

We conclude, then, that Jesus was good, not 
merely as being one’of a class of men upon whom 
we may pass this verdict without setting them 
thereby apart from their fellows, but as standing 
alone in the completeness of His ethical achieve- 
ment. His character bears the mark of attain- 
ment and finality. All other goodness is to be 
estimated by the measure in which it approximates 
to His. This is net matter of dogma but of observa- 
tion. Itisa clear inference from the moral history of 
the race subsequent to His appearing. It is a fact 
that He is the ethical head of humanity. To say 
this, however, is to define Him as more than man. 
However we may construe His person, it will be 
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impossible to confine ourselves to a merely humani- 
tarian interpretation of it. ‘He who alone stands 
in this universal relation to humanity cannot be 
merely a member of it’ (Forrest, Christ of History, 
ete. p. 66). 

2. The second is negative, His absolute sinless- 
ness. ‘The evidence of the portrait constrains us 
to conclude, not merely that Jesus was a very 
good man, in whom there was ‘the minimm of 
sinfulness’ and ‘the maximum of holiness,’ but 
that in Him was no sin. The testimony of His 
contemporaries might not suflice to establish this 
result, though it is, indeed, most impressive to note 
how those who knew Him intimately bear unani- 
mous and most solemn testimony to His sinlessness, 
and ascribe to Him an office which could be held 
only by an absolutely holy person (1 P 19 22 3)8, 
1Jn 2? 36, Ac 34 7 2244)” The weight of proof 
lies in His own consciousness. It is beyond ques- 
tion that in that consciousness there was no sense 
of personal unworthiness, of shortcomings or fail- 
ures, even the slightest. He who taught. others to 
pray for forgiveness, and never besought it of the 
Divine mercy for Himself ; He who proclaimed the 
necessity of regeneration for all men, and Himself 
never passed through any such phase of experience ; 
He who in tenderest sympathy drew close to the 
sinner’s side, and yet always manifested a singular 
aloofness of spirit, and never included Himself 
among the objects of the Divine compassion ; He 
who made it His vocation to die for the remission 
of sins, must have been, in actual fact, sinless :-— 
either that, or He must have been sunk in a moral 
darkness more profound than sin ordinarily pro- 
duces, even in the worst of men. The sinlessness 
of Jesus is a fact whose possibility ought not to be 
questioned through mere unwillingness to admit 
the tnferences which follow from it. If Jesus is 
sinless, He stands alone in the moral history of the 
race. He cannot be classed along with other men, 
however good and great. They are approximations 
to an ideal. He is the Ideal. This uniqueness, 
moreover, cannot be interpreted as that of a lusus 
nature, or a special product of creative power. 
The difference between Jesus and other good men 
is this, that while He has produced a conviction 
of sin immeasurably more profound than they 
have evoked among their admirers, He has also 
awakened a confidence and a peace which they 
have never wrought in their closest imitators. 
Unnumbered multitudes of human souls have come 
under regenerative and sanctifying influences, 
which, withont doubt, have emanated from His 
personality, and which have wrought in them a 
type of character which is the reflex of His. 
There is only one place in which a reverent and 
open-minded study of the character of Christ can 
set Him, and that is beside God, as essentially 
Divine. He is certainly human. The closer we 
draw to Him, the more clearly do we discern 
His humanity. There is nothing, sin excepted, 
to divide us from Him. Pain and sorrow, tempta- 
tion and conflict, discipline and growth,—He knows 
them all. In His universality all the endless 
variety of human experiences is comprehended ; 
so that He is kinsman of every family on earth, 
contemporary of every generation, neighbour and 
friend of every soul that breathes and suffers. Yet 
this very humanity is the unveiling of Divinity. 
If, because of His humanity, we have been inclined 
to draw Him into our ranks, we soon find that He 
will not be thus classified. He is man, yet more 
than man—the Holy One of God. He was born 
a man, yet His birth was not the inevitable product 
of physiological and racial conditions : it was the 
entrance into humanity of one whose home and 
native air were elsewhere. They were within the 
eircle of Divinity. See, further, art. SIN, § 7. 


| and pious (Mt 235). 
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_A study of the character of Christ does not pro- 
vide us with a ready-made dogma of the constitu- 
tion of His person. Two things, however, it does 
etfect : (a) it sets the person of Christ in the centre 
of Christianity as its main declaration and its most 
cogent proof; (6) it makes a merely humanitarian 
construction of His personality for ever impossible. 
We are constrained to conceive of the sinless 
Christ, not as the bloom and _ efflorescence of 
humanity, but rather as One who has entered into 
humanity on an errand of profound significance 
for the moral history of the race. We turn, there- 
fore, once more to the portrait in the Gospels, to 
see if the consciousness of Jesus reveals any traces 
of a uniqueness of personal constitution correspond- 
ing to the uniqueness of His character. If such 
there be, they will both sustain the impression 
of His sinlessness, «nd derive from it their true 
interpretation. Supernatural functions and gifts 
would mean nothing for mankind apart from 
ethical perfection. 

B. THE SELF-WITNESS OF JESUS.—It is note- 
worthy that Jesus does not discuss the constitution 
of His Person, and gives none of the definitions 
with which theology has been rife. This is an 
indication of the truthfulness of the narrative, 
and shows that it has been to a wonderful degree 
untouched by the doctrinal development which we 
know had preceded its earliest written form. It 
suggests, moreover, that the very highest con- 
struction that can be put on the words of Christ is 
no more than the truth. If, in truth, Jesus be the 
highest that is said of Him, this is precisely the 
method which He would adopt in order to disclose 
the transcendent aspect of His being. He would 
make no categorical statements regarding it, but 
would leave it to be apprehended through the total 
impression of His personality. 

i. HIS CLAIMS.—As soon as we return to the 
portrait, we are impressed by the extraordinary 
claims which Jesus makes on His own behalf. He 
is perfect in humility; and yet, combined with 
the utmost gentleness, the most winning loveliness, 
there is an assertion of His own supreme import- 
ance, which is at once profound and sublime. These 
claims are sometimes stated explicitly ; more fre- 
quently they are implied in what He says and does. 
In any case, they are inseparable from what He 
believes Himself to be. They enter into the very 
texture of the narrative. They are wrought of the 
very fibre of the personality of Him who makes 
them. Whatever quality of being is required to 
make them valid, we must impute to Him who 
deliberately advances them. Without presuming 
to make a complete enumeration, we note the fol- 
lowing among the offices and functions which Jesus 
avowedly claims to hold and fulfil. 

4. Teacher.—In Jesus’ discharge ur this office, 
certain features at once attract attention.—(1) The 
solitariness of the office. There were in Jesus’ day 
many teachers of religion, and the title of Rabbi, 
commonly given to them, He accepted (Mk 144, 
Jn 1333-14), These others, however, were prepared 
to be followed by successors who might wear their 
title and inherit their honours. But Jesus claimed 
to be a teacher in a sense in which He could not be 
followed by any of His disciples, however learned 
( He did not aim at raising up 
men who should succeed Him in this office. His 
office of teacher is His alone. No doubt there came 
to be in the Church certain men upon whom the 
Spirit of God conferred a special gift of knowledge, 
who were accordingly recognized as ‘ teachers’ (1 Co 
12°3), But teachers after the pattern of Christ were 
not to be instituted, and were not needed in 
the new Society (1 Th 4%, 1 Jn 277). This solitari- 
ness of His office is a remarkable fact. He was, 
then, the bearer of a message which coulde not be 
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pronounced by other lips than His, which originated 
in the depths of His consciousness, and owed all its 
significance and value to the personality of Him 
who declared it. ; , 

(2) The note of authority.—This could not be 
missed, and, in one who had_ not received the 
special training of a school Rabbi, it was pro- 
foundly impressive. When the people heard His 
first sermon in Capernaum, ‘they were astonished 
at his teaching: for he taught them as having 
authority, and not as the scribes’ (Mk 1). The 
source of this authority lies in the quality of His 
mind, which directly sees things Divine. His 
teaching is not the issue of a dialectic. process ; it 
is of the nature of a report, and implies that the 
Teacher lives in a habitual intercourse witlr God, 
such as no other man ever enjoyed (Jn 3"). His 
authority, therefore, is His own absolutely. He 
quotes no other Rabbi, leans on no human opinion, 
however sound and wise. More amazing still, He 
does not use the formula which marks the super- 
natural authority of a prophet, ‘Thus saith the 
Lord.’ For this He substitutes the simpler, more 
astounding phrase, ‘I say unto you.’ ‘He speaks 
at all times with the same absolute conviction 
and consciousness of His Divine right. There is 
majesty in His least utterance, and it is fowhere 
more. easily recognized than in the unvarnished 
record of the Gospel according to St. Mark’ (Swete, 
Studies in the Teaching of our Lord, p. 64). Many 
men have been intoxicated by their own -conceit ; 
but the swelling vanity of their tone has easily 
been detected. When Jesus employs the note of 
authority, He is simply being true to His own 
inner consciousness, which, to its inmost core, is 
clear, genuine, and reliable. 

(3) The originality of the teaching.—It would be 
a mistake to attribute to Jesus the independence of 
a mind which excluded all possible sources of in- 
formation or instruction, and operated only in a 
medium of its own imaginations or conceptions. 
Relations may be traced between the teaching of 
Jesus and ideas which found lodgment in other 
minds than His; yet His originality is not thereby 
infringed. Thus, for instance, His teaching was 
couched in the terminology and in the forms of 
thought common to the religious teaching of His 
day. A parallel might easily be drawn to illus- 
trate this (cf. Shailer Mathews, The Messianic 
Hope in the NT’, p. 71 ft.). This, however, in no 
way lowers the value of the teaching of Jesus. 
Ideas are not necessarily valueless, because found in 
Rabbinical theology. By taking them up into His 
larger and loftier thought, Jesus has placed upon 
them the stamp of His authority. The central 
idea of the teaching, moreover, is not borrowed 
from contemporary thought. The spirituality of 
the Kingdom of God is Jesus’ special contribution 
to the religious life of His day. This conception 
is all His own, and is the organizing power of all 
His teaching. Attempts to set aside certain parts 
of His teaching as derived from external sources, 
and as being, therefore, of no permanent value, 
wreck themselves upon the fact that He was cer- 
tainly no eclectic, and that His teaching has none 
of the features of a patchwork. His originality 
consists in the synthetic, transforming power of 
His mind. Again, His teaching is not independent 
of, rather is it rooted in, the OT. He Himself re- 
pudiated the idea that He was breaking with the 
religion of Israel. He does claim, however, to 
‘fulfil’? the Law and the Prophets (Mt 5!) 


Law and Prophets, which are thus conjoined in Jesus’ speech 
(Mt 712 1113 2230-40), are eqnivalent to the OT taken as a whole, 
and viewed, in its ethical and spiritual significance, as the 
utterance of the Divine mind regarding the relations of God 
and man. This, therefore, i.e. the inspired record of God's 
revelation, Jesus claims to fulfil, to preserve and perfect, to 
retain and’ develop. We are not to water down the implicit 


claim. Who can undertake to give the true inwardness of the 
Divine thought, and carry to completion the eternal purpose? 
Through the prophets God speaks ‘by divers portions.’ When 
He speaks fiually and fully, His spokesman can be none other 
than His Son (He 11). 

Once more, the originality of Jesus appears most 
strikingly in the fact that He traces all His teach- 
ing to His Father (Jn 7'*), The very refusal of the 
claim to be independent of God is itself a claim of 
the most stupendous kind. He whose words and 
deeds are entirely the speaking and acting of God 
in Him, between whom and God there is complete 
intimacy and uninterrupted reciprocity of thought 
and purpose, stands apart from all human teachers, 
even the most brilliant and the most original. His 
teaching is not His own. It is the message of 
Another, even of Him who sent Him to carry it 
to the human race. 

(4) The future of the teaching.—Teachers die ; 
their great thoughts perish not. Socrates passed 
from the market-place; but Plato and Aristotle, 
those real Socratics, took up the threads of thought, 
and wove them into systems which have dominated 
the intellectual world ever since. It is noticeable, 
however, that this has not been the history of the 
ideas of Jesus. He uttered them, and then passed 
from the scene of- His labours. But no disciple 
took them and expanded them into a system. ) 
philosophical or theological system to-day can claim 
to be His. He Himself predicted a much more re- 
markable future for Histeaching. He would havea 
successor, indeed, but not St. Peter with his vigour, 
or St. John with his speculative gift. The successor 
of Jesus in the teaching office is none other than the 
Spirit of God (Jn 16!**). He will take the thoughts 
of Jesus and unfold their meaning, and apply their 
vitalizing power to the questionings of all succes- 
sive generations of men, till, finally, all uncer- 
tainties are resolved in the light of the eternal day. 
It is certain that He who ‘sat thus by the well’ 
and talked with a woman, who preached in syna- 
gogues, and taught in the Temple, had this con- 
sciousness of Himself as initiating a teaching which 
was destined to continue, through the power of 
the Spirit of God, unfailing, imperishable, and 
indefeasible. In respect of this also, Jesus stands 
apart from and superior to all other teachers of men. 

2. Legislator.—Jesus is more than a teacher, 
whether of the type of a Jewish Rabbi or of that 
of a Greek philosopher. The disciple band is more 
than a group of docile souls, who may be expected 
to assimilate and propagate the ideas of their 
Master. The analogy of the Schools fails to give 
us Jesus’ point of view. He has before Him the 
Kingdom of God, which has existed throughout the 
past ages of Israel’s history, and is now about to 
pass into a new stage of realization. He speaks, 
accordingly, not so much in the character of a com- 
municator of new ideas, as in that of a legislator 
laying down principles upon which the community 
of God shall be built or rebuilt, delivering laws 
which shall guide it in its future history. The 
tone of Jesus is not that of a prophet who, standing 
within the Kingdom, a member of it, like those 
whom he addresses, speaks out of the circumstances 
of his age, and addresses to his fellow-citizens 
words of warning, of counsel, of rebuke, and of 
hope. Jesus stands consciously on a far higher 
platform, and does not class Himself with those 
whom He addresses, as though He and they bore 
the same relation to the Law. They are not His 
fellow-citizens. They are His subjects, citizens of 
the community of which He is head and lawgiver. 
The laws of the Kingdom He promulgates by His 
own personal authority. Six times in the Sermon on 
the Mount He sets aside ‘that which was spoken to 
them of old time,’ and substitutes a rule of His own. 
In doing so, however, He is no mere revolutionary. 
He is taking the inner spiritual principle of the old 
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Law, and liberating it from the restrictions which 
had protected it in the time of man’s pupilage. 
After the same manner He interprets and applies 
the Sabbath law (Mk 2-8), In dealing with per- 
versions of the Law He is still more peremptory 
and drastic ; e.g. as to fasting (2!8%) and cere- 
monial purification (75*). The consciousness of 
One who thus legislates for the Kingdom is not 
that of a prophet, not even of the greatest of the 
rophets, who was God’s instrument in the first 
ounding of the community, and received the law 
at His hands. Itis rather that of One in whom God 
comes to His pole, who is the Divinely appointed 
King in Israel, whose relation to God is closer than 
any mere man’s can be, who speaks, therefore, with 
the very authority of God Himself. 

3. Messiah.—The sense in which Jesus claimed 
the title of Messiah is certainly not to. be gathered 
from any views regarding the Messiah entertained 
by His ayo ses pla The clue is to be sought 
in Jesus’ attitude towards the OT. (a) He regards 
the OT as aunity. Critical questions are not before 
His mind, and upon them He pronounces no judg- 
ment. ‘David, ‘ Moses,’ ‘Isaiah’ are simply 
terms of reference. What He does lay hold of is 
the unity of the revelation. One mind is revealed. 
One self-consistent purpose moves amid these varied 
scenes and ages. (6) He conceives the Divine pur- 
pose in the OT to be redemptive. The heart of 
the OT is union with God, the formation of a 
spiritual fellowship in which God is fully known 
and men enter upon the position and privilege of 
sons. In this connexion He preaches the Kingdom 
not merely as at hand (Mk 1!*), but as present in 
commanding power (Mt 12%). Thus He appro- 
priates to Himself as descriptive of His own work 
the picture language of Is 61'+. So also in the 
most solemn hour of His life, when He was on the 
verge of laying it down, He claimed redemptive 
efficacy for His death in accordance with the oracle 
of the new covenant (Mt 26%, Jer 31*'). This was 
central in the consciousness of Jesus. An eschato- 
logy, no doubt, He had; but it was subordinate to 
the spiritual conception of redemption, and repre- 
sented in terms of current thought the consum- 
mation of redemption in the world to come. 
Messiahship, accordingly, meant for Jesus the 
vocation in which the redemptive purpose of God, 
which had been growing to completion through 
the history of Israel, would be fulfilled. We can 
understand, therefore, how unwilling He would be 
to receive such a title, when its meaning in the minds 
of those who used it differed widely from His own 
conception of it ; how glad He would be to accept it 
when it was applied to Him, not because of His sup- 
posed fulfilment of popular requirements, but in spite 
of His obvious non-fulfilment of these demands; and 
how careful He would be to train those who clung 
to Him as Messiah in the apprehension of His own 
transformed idea of it. 

The passages which may be adduced as proof of 
the Messianic consciousness of Jesus all exhibit 
His own interpretation of Messiahship, as the call- 
ing of the agent of a Divine work of redemption. 

(1) The Baptism.—(For discussion of Baptism 
and Temptation, see art. CHARACTER OF CHRIST, 
p. 285f.) This is evidently much more than instal- 
lation into a prophetical office. It was the solemn 
acceptance by Jesus of the vocation of Messiah 
interpreted with reference to the taking away of 
sin. For such an office, a personal rank superior 
to that of all other men, and a personal endow- 
ment of the Spirit in a measure which no other 
man could receive, were essential.—(2) The sermon 
- at Nazareth. Here the Messianic era is described 
in terms of intense spirituality ; and the Speaker 
claims to be the Messiah in a sense which identifies 
Him with the Servant of the Lord (Lk 41% ),— 
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(3) The reply to John the Baptist. To the question 
‘Art thou he that cometh?’ He makes a reply which 
is at once an afttirmation and an interpretation. 
He is the Messiah, not after a political sort, em- 
ploying external or catastrophic instrumentality, 
but of a far higher order, employing means which 
reach to the depth of man’s necessity (Mt 112-6, ef, 
Is 35° ").—(4) The estimate of John the Baptist. In 
Mt 11" John is the messenger of Mal 3! who pre- 
pares the way for Jehovah, or for the Angel of the 
Covenant, who is identified with Jehovah. In Mk 
918 John is Elijah, the precursor of the Messiah ; 
while in 1*3 he is identified with the ‘voice’ of 
Is 40*°, The implied claim on the part of Jesus, 
which the Evangelist repeats, is to a personal 
dignity not less than that of One whose coming is, 
at the same time, the coming of Jehovah to His 
people.—(5) The threefold call of the disciples. The 
call mentioned in the Fourth Gospel (Jn 1-41) is 
necessary to render intelligible that which is men- 
tioned first by the Synoptists (Mk 116-20, Mt 418-22, Lk 
5-11). The third call in the ordination to A postle- 
ship (Mk 3:14) is the culmination of the series. 
Messiahship and Apostleship thus receive progres- 
sive interpretation. The Kingdom, the King, and 
high rank even like that of prince in a tribe of 
Israel, are all to be interpreted in a manner that 
confounds and contradicts popular theory.—(6) The 
answer to Peter. Into one moment of intense emo- 
tional strain and profound spiritual instruction are 
compressed (7) Joyous recognition of faith’s insight 
and grasp (Mt 16%) ; (6) solemn illumination of the 
truth which faith had thus, with little intelligent 
apprehension, made its own (Mk 8°7-?!), The Mes- 
sianic calling has an aim which is reached through 
death and resurrection. He who is competent to 
carry out such a scheme does not stand in the same 
rank of being with other men. Jesus’ doctrine of 
His person is never dogmatically announced. It is 
none the less, rather all the more, impressively 
taught, because He allows it to grow upon the 
minds of believers as an irresistible inference.— 
(7) It is significant that Jesus’ claims to Messiah- 
ship become more explicit toward the close of His 
career. No doubt the explanation is that mis- 
apprehension was scarcely now possible. If He 
be—as He is—a King, it is through humiliation He: 
passes to His glory (Mk 111-1 15-19'135- 6 1461. 62 152), 
4 Saviour.—(1) Jesus’ view of sin, in respect of 
its guilt, and power, and pollution, was the very 
eravest. Yet He did not hesitate to announce 
Himself as able to save men from an evil for which 
the OT provided no institute of deliverance. He 
forgave sin (Mt 9°). He restored the outcast (Lk 
743-50 1910), He died to make good His claims as 
Redeemer (Mt 268), This negative form of salva- 
tion, however, is not that upon which alone, or 
even usually, He dwells. He dwells rather on 
the positive aspect of salvation, and claims to be 
able to bestow upon men the highest blessing of 
which the OT revelation can conceive, viz. life. 
Not merely does He promise it in the future, but 
He bestows it in the present. He possesses life 
(Jn 5%), He bestows life (6°7). His words convey 
life (6%). Those who believe in Him are media of 
life to others (7), Life consists fundamentally in 
knowledge of God, and of Himself as the Christ (17°). 
If we admit that the Fourth Gospel has reproduced 
the teaching of Jesus with substantial accuracy, it 
is impossible not to recognize the superhuman 
nature of Jesus’ self-consciousness. The Jews might 
well strive with one another (6) as to what His 
words meant. They certainly conveyed a claim 
which no mere man could offer in his own behalf. 
(2) There is only one possible response on the 
part of men to the Divine saving act, viz. faith, as 
personal trust. There can be no doubt that Jesus 
did require faith in Himself, and, in so doing, 
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consciously stood toward men in a place that can 
be filled by God only. It is true that the words 
‘believe in me’ occur but rarely in the Synoptics 
(Mk 9, Mt 18°). But if they have not the phrase, 
they have the fact. In Beyschlag’s well-known 
words, ‘the conduct of those who sought His help, 
to whom He says so often ‘thy faith hath saved 
thee,” is, at bottom, a faith in Christ.’ So also, 
confessing Him (Mt 10%), praying In His We he 
(182), coming to Him and learning of Him (11°), 
are, in essence, religious acts. — What is implicit 
in the Synopties becomes explicit in the Fourth 
Gospel (Jn 11° 124 141 16%, in which cases the use 
of e’s implies trustful giving up of self to the per- 
sonal object of faith). Surely there is only one 
justification for the man who speaks in such phrases 
and adopts such an attitude toward His fellows, 
viz. that, human though He be, He consciously 
occupies a relation to God radically distinct from 
that which can be held by any mere man. Jesus 
accepted a worship that can be rendered to God 
only. Yet He never by a breath suggested that 
He was a rival to Jehovah in the faith and love of 
men. Whom, then, did He conceive Himself to be? 
Whom must they, who thus worship Him, believe 
Him to be, if they are to be free from the error 
of man-worship ? 

5. Lord.—He who is Saviour has the right of 
absolute lordship. Such sovereignty Jesus claims, 
unhesitatingly, unceasingly. (1) He commands 
rather than invites discipleship (e.g. Mt 419 8% 
9° 1971), (2) He enjoins on His representatives 
a similar usage (10). (3) He demands entire 
surrender, placing Himself first in the regard of 
the human heart (e.g. Mt 10°” 38, Lk 9°96). (4) He 
decides infallibly on the spiritual cases set before 
Him, and deals with them in a manner which 
would be an invasion of elemental human rights, 
if it were not warranted by a unique function, 
which, in turn, is rooted in a unique personality. 
(5) He appoints the whole future of His disciples, 
both here and hereafter (Mt 10!*°°, Jn 14%). In 
all this there is implied a sovereignty over man 
which cannot be wielded by one who is no more 
than man. 

6. Worker of Miracles.—If we take the stand- 
point of monism, that there is only one substance, 
and only one set of laws appropriate to it, or that 
of dualism or parallelism, that spiritual and material 
facts belong to two distinct and incommunicable 
orders of being, we shall find it impossible to 
believe in miracle ; and we shall condemn, as mis- 
taken, Jesus’ evident belief that He was able to 
seal His redemptive activities by works of super- 
human power in the realm of physical nature. 
If, however, we hold the theistic position, which 
Jesus Himself held, that between God and the 
universe there is neither pantheistic identification 
nor dualistic separation, but that God maintains 
constant contact with the world which He has 
made, and directs the activities of which He is 
the source, towards ends in harmony with His own 
nature, then we shall find it possible to believe 
in those interventions of spiritual power in the 
domain of physical nature, which we call miracle. 
The only question we shall ask—apart from that 
of evidence—is that of need. In a perfect uni- 
verse there might be no need for miracle. In the 
universe as we know it there is abundant need. 
Redemption is needed, at once ethical and ecosmical. 
The Kingdom of God is miraculous in its very 
nature. Miracles, therefore, naturally will attend 
its advent into the realm of time and space. They 
are altogether congruous with the mission of Jesus. 
They are ‘signs’ of the Kingdom, the character- 
istic ‘works’ of Him in whom the Kingdom comes. 
Such, in any case, was the conviction of Jesus. 
Before the forces of nature, and of the obscure 


spirit-world that borders on the physival, in pres- 
ence of disease and death, He did not own Him- 
self conquered. He bore Himself as Master, as 
One to whom God’s universe lay open, so that its 
powers were at His disposal for the furtherance of 
the cause committed to Him. This commanding 
authority of His was an element in that impres- 
sion of supernatural greatness which He made on 
those who came under His influence (Mk 1”, 
Lk 55). 

7. Creator of the New Israel.—The word éxxAnola 
is but once heard on the lips of Jesus in its special 
significance ; but the occasion is one of solemn im- 
port (Mt 16'8). Peter has made his inspired con- 
fession, and Jesus makes reply, ‘Thou art Petros, 
and on this Petra I will build my Ecclesia ; and the 
gates of Hades shall not prevail against it.’ Those 
who heard could not fail to identify Ecclesia with 
Israel, as though Jesus had said, ‘on this Rock will 
I build my Israel’ (Hort, The Christian Ecclesia, 
p- 11). This claim has reference to the past. That 
community, which originated at the first Pass- 
over, which endured through the vicissitudes of 
Israel’s history, which cannot be identified with 
the nation which has rejected Christ, is now 
rebuilt, or built, by Jesus in His capacity as 
Messiah. It has reference to the future. To the 
Ecclesia, or community of believers in Jesus, He 
gives the seals of the Supper and Baptism; to it 
He gives the commission to carry on His work ; in 
it He promises to dwell by His Spirit. Regarding 
it He predicts that it will prove invincible in face 
of the powers of Hades. He, Jesus of Nazareth, 
undertakes to erect on the bed-rock of that group 
of loyal disciples a new Israel, a spiritual dominion 
which shall not pass away while time endures. It 
is vain to characterize a consciousness such as this 
as merely human. Jesus, in His own belief, stands 
above humanity, Revealer and Representative of 
the everlasting God, superior to the lapse of time. 

8. Judge.— Our view of eschatology will depend 
on our conception of history. If we believe in the 
progressive accomplishment of a Divine purpose we 
shall anticipate a climax, in which the whole 
movement will be complete. In that case we shall 
not be able to set aside ‘ Messianism’ as irrelevant 
to the essence of religion. Our Lord certainly 
regarded redemption as a process to be continued 
through a lapse of time, a Fae culmination would 
form the completion of the world’s history ; and, 
at the highest point of that culmination, He placed 
Himself. Amid the many ditticulties, textual and 
other, which surround the eschatology of Jesus, it 
seems clear that He keeps close to the OT repre- 
sentations, without committing Himself to the 
details elaborated in later literature. In one all- 
important point, however, He modifies the OT 
representation; where the OT placed Jehovah, 
Jesus places Himself as Judge (Mt 72!-°3 138 41 1627 
Oni. 12. Sf. | Lk 137-77). 

In the Fourth Gospel there is another judgment, one which 
belongs to the present time, and is carried out through the 
presence or the word of Christ (Jn 317-21 1247. 48), This, how- 
ever, is not inconsistent with a final judgment, but is rather 
its precursor ;' while the final judgment itself is not absent 
from the representations of the Fourth Gospel (Jn 1248 527. 28; 
cf. 1 Jn 228 417), 

Here, then, is the climax of our Lord’s self- 
assertion. There is manifest in this claim a con- 
sciousness which we should pronounce insane were 
if not that of the humblest and sanest man the 
world ever saw. Nothing can warrant such a claim, 
nothing justify such a consciousness, save the 
hypothesis that Jesus had a higher being than 
appertains to men, and that, as arising from this 
constitution of His person, He had universal func-’ 
tions which none other than Himself could exercise. 

ii, HIS SELF -DESIGNATIONS. —The claims of 
Jesus, accordingly, direct us to conclude that He 
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believed Himself to be human indeed, yet at the 
same time One who was related to God, in the 
ground and origin of His being, as no other man 
could be. From this consciousness the functions 
He claimed relative to humanity must have been 
derived. It must have been on the ground of what 
He was, and knew Himself to be, in the inherent 
quality of His being, that He set Himself forth as 


called and enabled to do certain acts in and for 
mankind. 

It was impossible for men to listen to Ais claims 
without inquiring as to His person. Nay, He 
Himself stimulated the inquiry, and displayed, if 
one may so say, an anxiety to know what men 
were thinking of Him. What help, if any, does He 
give us in seeking for an answer? It is certain 
that He will not give us definitions after the style 
of the creeds, or analytic descriptions in the 
manner of a modern handbook of psychology. 
The most, and the best, He ean do for us, is to grant 
such unveilings of what was and must remain 
His secret, as shall enable us, under the requisite 
Slave conditions, to know Him and to trust Him. 

hrist is not a proposition to be proved, or an 
object to be dissected. He is a Person to be known. 
By what names, then, does He will to be known? 
Among the titles or descriptive phrases by which 
He designates Himself, two are of supreme im- 

ortance. The discussions regarding their meaning 
orm a kind of register of the history of modern 
Christology. If the Person of Christ be the centre 
of the Church’s faith, and the apprehension of it 
be the note of the Church’s growth, these dis- 
cussions cannot be expected to reach scientific 
finality. The titles stand for all that Christ means 
in the experience of His disciples, and their wealth 
of meaning is, therefore, too rich for our exegetical 
skill to tabulate. 

4. The Son of Man.—Three questions are perti- 
nent to our present purpose. 


(1) Whence did Jesus derive the title ?—It would not have been 
necessary to ask this question—the title might have been at 
once accepted as invented by Jesus Himself—were it not that 
a phrase, suggestive of it, occurs both in the later apocalyptic 
literature and in the OT, in unmistakably Messianic con- 
nexions. It is inconceivable that Jesus should have adopted 
this title, and not have meant it to designate Himself, as the 
personal realization of what was but vaguely suggested in the 
indefinite phrase of Dn 713. We infer, therefore, that the title 
‘Son of Man’ stood on Jesus’ lips as equivalent to the title 
*Messiah,’ which He would not use unless and until His use of 
it could not be misapprehended. 

The title, moreover, is not arbitrary or empty. It suggests 
the type of Messiah which Jesus believed Himself to be, and the 
kind of actions through which He intended to fulfil His Messi- 
anic vocation. The passage in Daniel, taken as a whole, turns 
on the contrast between two kinds of sovereignty—that which 
is won by brute force, and that which belongs to a being not 
brutal but human. But this is precisely Jesus’ conception of 
His Messiahship, viz. a sovereignty to be won through service. 
There is another passage which ought not to be forgotten when 
we ask for the sources of Jesus’ idea of the Son of Man, viz. 
Is 53. It may be too much to say that Jesus intended ‘Son 
of Man’ to be a synonym for ‘Servant of the Lord,’ though His 
use of the title in Mk9!? is significant. But it is certain that He 
filled the phrase ‘Son of Man’ with the contents of that other 
conception, and meant by ‘Son of Man’ to identify ‘ Messiah 
with the Servant who, in the prophetic vision, passed through 

uffering to glory. 
* (2) Fas aid We use it ?—Let the relative passages be placed 
before us, as is done in Driver’s great art. ‘Son of Man’ in Hast- 
ings’ DB, and at once a twofold use reveals itself. One class 
of passages describes the work which Messiahship entails upon 
Him, His manner of effecting it, and His relation to those for 
whom it is done. It is a redemptive work ; it is performed in 
lowliest service and profoundest suffering ; its motive is deep, 
true sympathy with men in their needy condition. The other 
class contains references to the sovereignty which is now 
hidden by the lowliness, though in no sense inconsistent with it 
(Mk 1042ff), which, when the ends of humiliation are achieved, 
will be demonstrated in the face of the universe. Together 
these passages set forth a Messiah whose work is the redemption 
of men, through a life of service and suffering, and a death 
which has in it the quality of an atonement, a Messiah whose 
faithfulness to His vocation will be crowned with royal honours. 


(3) What does He reveal as to His own Person in 
it ?—The interpretation of the title as ‘representa- 
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tive’ or ‘ideal’ man is surely too modern to be an 
accurate reflexion of Jesus’ own mode of thinking. 
We shall not be in error, however, if we read in 
the title Jesus’ identification of Himself with men, 
His profound insight into their condition and His 
acceptance of it as His own, His taking upon Him- 
self the griefs from which they suffer, and His 
achieving, in the depths of His suffering, their 
deliverance. The title, accordingly, sums up the 
relations in which Jesus stands to men. He 
touches human nature at every point. It is true 
He is sinless; but this fact, so far from hinder- 
ing His perfect sympathy with men, is its neces- 
sary pre-condition. Just because He is sinless, 
His identification with men can be complete, and 
He can be to men what no other can be. He can 
do for men what not one of themselves can do. 
The fulness of His humanity distinguishes Him 
from all individual members of the race. He is not 
‘aman’; He is ‘the Son of Man,’ the kinsman of 
every man, the Head and King of redeemed and 
reconstituted humanity. 

Here is a gracious fact, verifiable in the experi- 
ence of every man who will yield his heart to this 
Saviour and Lord. This very fact, however, opens 
depths of mystery within itself. Who is He who 
is perfect man? What is the basis of this human 
sonship? It cannot be a Personality, limited as ours 
is, needing, as ours does, some bond beyond itself 
to connect it with God. He who can stand in this 
unique relation to men must stand also in a unique 
relation to God. See also art. SoN OF MAN. 

2. The Son of God.—This title, as Jesus used it 
or accepted it, is plainly derived from the OT, 
where it is applied to the theocratie people (Ex 4”, 
Hos 11), to the theocratic King (2 S 74, Ps 892 27), 
and to the Messiah (Ps 2”). The OT usage evi- 
dently is not barely official, but shows a growth in 
spirituality of connotation and in definiteness of 
application. It would be toe much to suppose that 
any OT prophet clearly discerned the Divinity of 
the Messiah; but at least the prophetic vision 
catches sight of One who should stand in a spiritual 
relation to God closer than that which can possibly 
be oceupied by any member of the theocracy. 
The title, accordingly, as it applies to the Messiah, 
does not express barely His office, but rather some 
quality of His person which is superhuman, and is 
the source of reverent awe in the minds of those 
who contemplate the thought of Him. There is a 
vagueness in it which excludes either a dogmatic 
definition of His Divinity, or a merely humani- 
tarian view of His person. When it occurs in the 
NT, we cannot get rid of it by pointing out that it 
simply means ‘the Messiah.” No doubt it means 
the Messiah ; but it connotes that in the man who 
claims to be the Messiah which lifts Him above 
the level of mankind. 


(1) We cannot draw any definite inference from the use of it 
by demoniacs, or by Satan in the Temptation narrative. Pro. 
bably, however, as the idea of the ‘subliminal’ sphere which 
engirdles our conscious life makes its way into psychology, men 
will be more likely to give weight to narratives which imply that 
between such unhappy beings and Jesus there existed mutual 
knowledge, and that He exerted over them a peculiar and direct 
authority. In that case the title on their lips would certainly 
be a description of the superhuman dignity and power which 
He possessed, : Lt, 

(2) Neither can we base a doctrinal proposition on the ex- 
pression used by the high priest (Mk 1461, Mt 266%), for the 
charge of claiming to be ‘the Christ’ did not carry with it the 
verdict of capital punishment. The addition ‘Son of God’ or 
‘Son of the Blessed’ looks like a climax. In St. Luke’s narra- 
tive (2266-71) the question, ‘If thou art the Christ’ (v.67), is 
separated from the second, ‘ Art/thou then the Son of God?’ 
(v.70), by Jesus’ claim to Divine honours (v.69). The impression 
made by the scene is that our Lord’s judges understood Him 
to be claiming superhuman dignity. This claim they regarded 
as blasphemous, and it formed ipso facto the warrant of the 
death sentence. ; 

(3) Peter’s ascription in Mt 1616 has some doubt thrown on it 
by the absence of the clause ‘the Son of the living God’ from 
the parallel passages in Mark and Luke. Yet an argument 
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based on omissions is precarious. St. Matthew had access to 
special sources. His version has the ring of genuineness ; and 
it is to be noted that the benediction upon Peter is not found 
in Mark and Luke, where the ascription of Sonship is also 
awanting. If, then, we may accept the genuineness of the say- 
ing, we cannot, indeed, attribute to Peter a doctrine of his 
Master’s person which he could reach only through experience 
of the risen Christ; but, certainly, we note that he 1s far in 
advance of the momentary impression of Mt 14%. He cannot 
mean less than that He to whom he speaks is the Son of Je- 
hovah, having an intimacy with Him possessed by no other 
man, revealing Him.as no other can, not even the greatest of 
the prophets. Peter knows nothing of dogma, but he has 
flung the plummet of his faith fur into the depths of his Master's 
being. In that moment of supreme spiritual uplift a revelation 
has been made to him which will carry him far in after days, 
of which the opening verses in Hebrews and the prologue to the 
Fourth Gospel will be no more than the adequate expression. 


(4) When we turn to our Lord's own testimony 
as to His Sonship toward God, we are at once 
lifted high above the merely official aspect of the 
designation. In the Synoptic Gospels He never 
uses the title ‘Son of God’; but His filial relation 
toward God is not for a moment in question. A 
son’s devotion to his father, a son’s utter trust in 
his father, a son’s joyful intercourse with his father 
—all these, raised to an immeasurable degree, are 
the characteristics of Jesus’ bearing toward God. 
If the phrase had never occurred in the OT, or 
fallen from any human lips regarding Him, none 
the less would any sympathetic view of the Figure 
portrayed have yielded the inference: Here is a 
man who in very deed is Son of God, in a sense to 
which no other man ever attained or could attain. 
The unique Sonship which Jesus knew Himself to 

ossess gains express utterance in three great say- 
ings (Mk 13” 14% [cf. Lk 23%: 44] and Mt 11"). The 
first of these sets the rank of the Son in a more 
conspicuous light, because Jesus is disclaiming a 
knowledge which, on the supposition that He was 
God’s Son, it might have been expected that He 
would possess. The second unveils the mystery 
of the Passion, the profound acceptance of the 
Father’s purpose in the midst of a suffering which 
the Father Himself appoints. The third, with its 
strongly Johannine phrasing, brings Jesus and 
the Father together in unique mutual knowledge. 
The loftiest Christology lies implicit in these words ; 
and, in the consciousness which they express, the 
invitation which follows, addressed to all the 
weary and heavy laden, promising them rest, can 
alone find its warrant. In the Fourth Gospel 
Jesus is represented as using the exact phrase, 
“Son of God’ (Jn 55 9% 1038 114). In one of these 
passages, however, there is uncertainty as to the 
correct reading, and in the others the possibility 
that the author may have imported into the narra- 
tive phraseology of later date, may be admitted. 
But the correlative terms ‘the Father’ and ‘the 
Son’ abound ; and no reader of the Fourth Gospel, 
whatever his critical views or theological preju- 
dices may be, doubts that the deep consciousness 
of Jesus, revealed in such utterances (e.g. 5!8 
10% 38 141 1721), is that of a Sonship toward God 
which belongs to Himself alone of all the human 
race. Few, also, will be found to deny that the 
representations of the Fourth Gospel ‘are not in 
excess of the portraiture of the Synoptic Gospels. 

(5) The Divine attestation. —At the Baptism 
and the Transfiguration God solemnly attested the 
Divine Sonship of Jesus in words which reproduce 
the language of the OT (Ps 27, Is 421). It is need- 
less to discuss the ‘objective’ aspect of the com- 
munication. In any case, the attestation was 
made direct to the consciousness of Jesus. The 
language is that of Messianic propheey ; but as it 
fell on Jesus’ inward ear, it was not a mere certifi- 
cation of His Messiahship, but rather a gtacious 
assurance of that which interpreted for Him 
Messiahship, and made its achievement possible, 
viz. a relation toward God which lay deep in His 


being, and was the primary element in His self- 
knowledge. : F 

How, then, are we to conceive the Sonship of 
Jesus toward God? Let us avoid modern abstrac- 
tions, which were certainly not present to the mind 
of our Lord, or to any of ah who came under His 
influence and have recorded their convictions. In 
particular, let us not be coerced by the supposed 
contrast between ‘ethical’ and ‘metaphysical,’ 
and by the alternative, which some writers would 
force upon us, of regarding the Divine Sonship of 
Jesus as being ethical merely, or of imputing to 
Him a mene Sonship which is an importa- 
tion from Greek philosophy. Ethical the Sonship 
of Jesus undoubtedly was. It manifested itself in 
knowledge of God and love to God, together with 
trust and obedience and other lovely qualities and 
experiences. The Sonship to which believers in 
Him are introduced is of this type, and is marked 
by the same characteristics. He Himself claims 
them as His brethren (Mk 3*). But does this mean 
that He and they are of one class? Does His Son- 
ship differ from theirs merely in degree? Is He 
unique only in the measure in which He realized 
the privileges of a filial standing, which, however, 
belongs to men simply as men? Is this the utmost 
impression that the whole portrait makes upon us? 
It certainly was not all that His Jewish auditors 
inferred from His self-witness. They declared that 
He was making Himself equal to God, and they 
would have killed Him for His blasphemy (Jn 5° 
89 10#1-%3), Were they mistaken? He does not say 
so. His retort (10#) is no earnest disclaimer ; 
rather is it a reassertion of His essential unity 
with God. Surely this is the impression we gain 
from the record, that along with His intense near- 
ness to men, there is a note of aloofness from 
them as of a Being of another order. Surely there 
are qualities in His Sonship that are incommuni- 
cable to men, aspects of it which can never be found 
in theirs. Could any of them ever say, ‘I and the 
Father are one?’ Could it be said of any one of 
them, that ‘to see him was to see the Father’? 
It is noteworthy, and ought to be final on this 
subject, that Jesus never classes Himself along with 
His disciples as if He and they were alike children 
of the Heavenly Father. He distinguishes Him- 
self as the Son from all other sons of God (cf. Mt 
6% 107° with 18* 207). They become sons, He is 
the Son. The correlation between ‘the Father’ 
and ‘the Son’ is absolute, and excludes any other 
son of God from that unique and perfect fellowship. 


| When we weigh these things, the distinction 


between ethical and metaphysical becomes mean- 
ingless. The Sonship of Jesus has an ethical 
uniqueness which carries with it essential relations 
to God. His self-witness carries us to equality 
of being with God. As ‘Son of Man’ means 
humanity in the broadest, truest sense, so ‘Son of 
God’ means Divinity in the deepest signification of 
the term, which will require for its statement and 
defence the utmost range of reverent thought, 
while yet it cannot be comprehended or set forth in 
any formula. 

This is the self-witness of Jesus. He is a Divine 
Being. His life in time under the conditions of 
humanity is not His whole life. He has come from 
a sphere wherein He dwelt with God, a conscious 
Person in equality with God. He entered into this 
world to execute a purpose which involved His com- 
plete oneness with humanity, and a sympathetic 
appropriation of a complete human experience ; 
He had before Him, throughout His experience 
as a man, His return to the abode which He had 
left, His regaining the glory which, for purposes of 
ee love, He had laid aside. He knew ‘that 
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the case, could not be proved by any external 
evidence. Sympathetic hearts and open minds 
would be prepared for them. Narrow-minded, 
unspiritual, and prejudiced persons would reject 
al 2 2 . 
them. The truth regarding His Personalit y stands 
or falls by His own self-witness: ‘Even it I bear 
witness of myself, my witness is true; for I know 
whence 1 came, and whither I go.’ Or, if another 
witness is wanted, there is Another who witnesses 
along with Him, even the Father in whom He 
abides (Jn 8'*), Of a mode of being which He 
had with God antecedent to His earthly life He 
could not speak freely. Necessarily, He could not 
but observe the utmost reticence regarding it. 
Nevertheless, His recollection of it was con- 
tinually with Him, and occasionally, in great 
moments, for example in conflict with His critics, 
or in communion with His Father (Jn 6% 
858 175. 24) 

It will be said that this highest reach of the self-witness of 
Jesus opens out into sheer mystery ; and attempts are continu- 
ally being made to bring down the teaching of Jesus regarding 
Himself to the terms of mere humanity, with the view of making 
the record more intelligible, and making Jesus Himself more 
accessible to our imaginations. Such attempts wreck themselves 
through over-strenuousness of criticism and over-ingenuity of 
exegesis. Moreover, they defeat their own end. If Jesus is no 
more than man, the Gospel narrative is for ever unintelligible ; 
and Jesus Himself remains behind in the past, at best a pathetic 
memory, at worst a mere enigma. The faith which regards 
Jesus as ‘the only-begotten Son,’ or ‘God only-begotten’ (Jn 
118), is a just deduction from the narrative of His life and from 
His own self-witness. It supplies, moreover, the explanation 
which is wanted for the whole representation as it is given not 
merely in the Fourth Gospel, but in the Synoptic Gospels as 
well. The humanity of Jesus, with its completeness and univer- 
sality, could belong only to One who was Son of God as well as 
Son of Man. The Messianic redemptive work of Jesus, in its 
efficacy, as sealing the new covenant, could be undertaken and 
discharged only by One who was, and knew Himself to be, the 
Son of God. 


C. THE WITNESS OF THE APOSTLES.—The dis- 
ciples of Jesus, even when He was with them as 
their Master and Teacher, were not a mere school. 
They were a community, enjoying the unexampled 
privilege of fellowship with the most wonderful 
Personality which ever impressed itself on human 
souls. For a brief space, which must have seemed 
an eternity of pain, they thought He had left 
them. Then He astounded, rebuked, and blessed 
them by His risen presence. Thus the disciples 
were reconstituted as a community, the secret of 
whose unity and vitality was fellowship with the 
unseen yet living Lord. This is their experience : 
Christ is risen ; no hallucination, dream, or vision, 
but the Lord Himself as they had begun to know 
Him, and now know Him as they could never have 
known Him had He tarried through lapse of years 
in flesh among them. Now that He is risen they 
are less than ever a school; they are an Ecclesia, 
His Ecclesia, as He had said Himself (Mt 16%), 
a fellowship of human beings, the hidden source 
of whose privileges and gifts is fellowship with 
the ever present Saviour and Head. To Him they 
owed that ‘loosing’ from sin which the elaborate 
institutes of the OT had failed to accomplish (Rev 
15). From Him they derived that life which was 
the choicest privilege of the OT, but which 
could not be perfectly possessed till God was fully 
known (Jn 178). Christianity as it is presented in 
the NT is life in fellowship with Jesus Christ. 
Such an experience cannot be stationary. It must 
be a growth in the grace and the knowledge of Jesus 
Christ. The NT throbs and thrills with life, ex- 
ultant, buoyant, hopeful ; expanding, deepening, 
increasing in energy ; not without weaknesses, re- 
lapses, defects ; but ever correcting its faults, 
cleansing its stains, renewing its vitality through 
fellowship with Christ, who is its unfailing source. 
It is important to remind ourselves that the 
primary fact in the NT is an experience living 
and increasing ; lest we be tempted to go to it as 


to a volume of philosophy, or a systematic state- 
ment of theology, demanding from it intellectual 
completeness, and feel proportionately disappointed 
if it provide not an answer to every question which 
may rise in our minds. Such a doctrinaire view, 
whether held by the destructive critic or the con- 
structive theologian, is erroneous and misleading. 
The NT is experimental to its core, and is funda- 
mentally a witness borne to Him with whom be- 
lievers are united in an ever-increasing fellowship. 
‘That which we have seen and heard declare we 
unto you also, that ye also may have fellowship 
with US : ‘th , and our fellowship is with the Father, 
and with his Son Jesus Christ’ (1 Jn 13). When, 
accordingly, we approach the records of this testi- 
mony, we anticipate that the notes of experience 
will be found in it, viz. (@) variety, created by 
differences in the spiritual history of the individual 
writers, as well. as by differences in the occasion 
and circumstances of their writing ;.(b) develoy- 
ment, throughout the whole period covered by the 
NT literature, the earlier stages being marked by 
attention mainly to the conspicuous activities of 
the risen Saviour, the later being characterized by 
a deeper insight into the personal relations of 
Christ to God and to man and to the world ; (c) 
unity, fundamentally the same view of Christ being 
present in all the writings, earlier and later, inas- 
much as all Christian experience, in its origin as 
well as in its progress, is rooted and grounded in 
the same almighty Saviour, the same exalted Lord. 
The witness may be briefly summarized as fol- 
lows. 

i. THE EARLIER CHAPTERS IN THE ACTS OF THE 
APOSTLES.—In the midst of much critical dis- 
cussion of these chapters, it can scarcely be ques- 
tioned that they reproduce, with substantial truth, 
the type of life and teaching in the primitive 
Church; and give us ‘a Christology which must 

id 5 . e,? o 5) oa . 
have come from a_ primitive source’ (Knowling, 
Testimony of St. Paul to Christ, p. 171). How, 
then, did Peter and his associates preach Christ ? 

Three points seem plain. (1) They lay the basis of the gospel 
in the humanity of Christ. They do not grudgingly adinit His 
humanity, as though it presented an intellectual difficulty ; 
nor do they dogmatically insist on it, as though it had been 
denied by some Docetic scheme. They use His human name. 
They dwell on His human life and character. He whom they 
preach as the Christ is the Jesus of that historic past which is 
so fresh in their memories, so lovely in their hearts. Upon 
what He had been and done as a man, all that He now is and 
accomplishes is founded (222 36 419 10°8).—(2) They set the fact 
of the Resurrection in the forefront of their preaching. That 
event carries the weight of the greatest doctrines of the faith. 
This is the message which conveys the glory of God’s accom- 
plished purpose of mercy: ‘He is risen; we are witnesses’ 
(225-32), The Resurrection is not merely the miracle of a dead 
man raised. Itis a great historic act on the part of God, who 
hereby authenticates the mission and vindicates the claims of 
Jesus. It is not merely that Jesus survives a tragedy. Through 
death He passes to a higher seat than that of His father David, 
even the throne of the Divine Majesty (234 531 755), In doing 
this for Jesus, God did not take a mere man and make Him 
what a man cannot be, or set Him where a man could not 
breathe. Jesus is placed in the position which is His by right, 
to which His person perfectly corresponds. The earliest preach- 
ing is in complete harmony with Ro 14. The idea of pre-exist- 
ence, though not explicitly stated, is one of the implications of 
this teaching, even as it is of the Synoptic portraiture.—(3) 
They apply to Him titles which describe Him as the fulfilment 
of the highest reach of OT prophecy, and carry with them, in 
some instances, a distinctly Divine rank of being : Messiah, ip 
Jesus’ own interpretation of Messiah and His mission (31820 
425-28) + Lord (121 234-36 1036), i.e. the OT name of Jehovah, which 
could be borne only by a Divine being, though, it may well be, 
the theological bearings of such ascription were not fully pre- 
sent to their minds; Prophet (322), Saviour (531 412), Prince 
(cpyny 65, 531 315), Servant (313. 26 427. 30, ef, 882. 33), with evident 
reference to the Servant of the Lord in Deutero-Isaiah ; Holy or 
Righteous One (227 427. 30 314 752), Son of God (9%), a title used 
in this place only, yet significantly, as a current description of 
preaching the gospel.—(4) They dwell on certain present func- 
tions and activities, exercised by the exalted Saviour. Ile 
bestows the Spirit (233. 34), He grants the forgiveness of sins 
(238 319 541), He operates in miracles of healing (316 410), the 
condition on the human side being faith in His name. He is 
the Source of Salvation (412). To Him, therefore, the preachers 
invite their hearers to come. They insist, however, on repent- 
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ance, not merely of sin in general, but of the specific guilt of 
His death (313-15), and they require faith as an act of personal 
trust in Him (104%).—(5) They announce His return, | at the 
completion of the Messianic period, for judgment (321 1042). 
This announcement gave a distinctive character to the preach- 
ing; and rendered it not so much ‘an argument as to certain 
truths,’ as ‘the proclamation of a message’ (8. Mathews, The 
Messianic Hope in the NT, p. 145). None the less it bore, as 
its heart and centre, the truth of the Lord’s superhuman 
personal dignity. 

The Divinity of Christ is not discussed by these 
missionary preachers. They are concerned with 
the facts regarding Christ, His power, His pro- 
mises, His benefits. They do not unfold the 
doctrine of His person which is implied in their 
statements: their own conceptions of it were, 
probably, at a very early stage of development. 
They held and taught such things regarding Him 
as implied that conception of Christ which was 
set forth by later teachers. Those brethren who 
wrote at a later date, and more explicitly, were 
not moving away from the historic Christ. They 
were, rather, getting nearer to Him, and seeing 
Him more clearly, than had been possible to those 
who bore their witness at an earlier period. ; 

ii. THE MINOR CHRISTOLOGIES. —Some NT writ- 
ings have scarcely advanced beyond the point of 
view of the Acts. They are mainly occupied with 
the saving functions of the Messiah, and do not 
enter deeply into the consideration of His Person. 
With respect. to the simplest of them, however, it 
remains true that the place of Jesus in religious 
experience is central and supreme. He is the 
object of faith, the source of every spiritual bless- 
ing. 

4. James.—His Epistle has sometimes been ani- 
madverted on as though it were little better than 
Jewish-Christian. We may content ourselves with 
Hort’s more generous estimate: ‘ Unlike as it is 
to the other books of the NT, it chiefly illustrates 
Judaistic Christianity by total freedom from it’ 
(Judaistic Christianity, p. 151). We may refer 
also to Dr. Patrick’s recent volume, James, the 
Lord’s Brother, p. 98 ff. 

The doctrinal scheme of the Epistle is very simple, and deeply 
religious. God is the absolutely good One (15 13.17), Man is 
made in His image (39), and is meant to be separate from the 
world (127), and wholly given up to God (118). Sin is the for- 
swearing of this allegiance, and the choice of the world instead 
of God, and leads to death (114-15). For men, under the power 
of sin, deliverance lies in the act of God, who quickens them 
into a new life. This He effects by His word (118: 2!) ; and this 
word comes through the mediation of Christ, by whom the old 
law is transformed into a new law, a royal law, a law of liberty 
(28.12). Christ, accordingly, is the Saviour to whom we owe our 
salvation. He is the object of saving faith, which we must not 
belie by any inconsistent life (21). 

To St. James, as to all Christians, Jesus is also 
Lord, ranked along with Jehovah in honour and 
dignity (1' 21). To Him belongs ‘the honourable 
namie (27). He will shortly come for judgement 
(S85), Dorner S summary is borne out by the 
whole Epistle: ‘Both in soteriological and in 
Christological form, James acknowledges the 
absoluteness of the Christian religion’ (System, 
vol. ili. p. 159). 

2. The First Epistle of Peter.—There is distinct 
advance in this Epistle beyond the statements in 
St. Peter’s speeches reported in the Acts, though 
even yet the Christology is not so rich and full as 
in St. Paul or St. John, The sinlessness of Jesus 
Is clearly stated (179 27?) ; and this gives an impres- 
sion of the Personality of Christ which is ineon- 
sistent with a merely humanitarian view of His 
person. The death of Christ, which had once 
offended Peter, but which in his preaching he had 
declared to be part of Messiah’s redemptive work, 


he now glories in as the ground of salvation, and | 


he describes it in its atoning efficacy with rich 
variety of phrase—covenant blood (12), ransom (8°), 
sin-bearing (2°), substitution (318). One who 
ascribed such efficacy to the death of Christ must 


have taken an exalted view of His Person. Lord- 
ship in the usual Christian sense is ascribed to Him 
(13 28 31), Sonship toward God is implied in Le 
Zesurrection, exaltation, supremacy have their 
wonted place in St. Peter's thoughts, as in all 
Christian faith (12! 3%), The wording of 18 and 
1” scarcely allows us to regard these passages as 
distinctly teaching a personal pre-existence of 
Christ, although such an interpretation of them is 
certainly legitimate, and is, besides, much more 
characteristic of St. Peter’s non-speculative cast of 
mind than the ideal pre-existence which is held 
by some interpreters to be the meaning. In any 
case, Christ is to St. Peter a Being far more than 
man or angel ; and this means, since the thought of 
a demi-god is impossible to a Jewish monotheist, 
that St. Peter placed his Lord side by side with 
Jehovah, sharer with God in Divine rank and 
worship. This he did with the memory full and 
clear within him of his Master’s human hfe. That 
St. Peter, who so often spoke oe and plainly 
to Jesus, and once rebuked Him and once denied 
Him, should have come to adore Him as Divine, 
is a fact most wonderful, and fraught with far- 
reaching consequences. 

3. Jude and 2 Peter.—In these brief and, from 
many points of view, difficult writings, there is no 
Christological discussion. Both Epistles, however, 
assume the Lordship of Christ, and look forward to 
His coming as Judge. In 2 P 1’, He is conjoined 
with the Father as the object of religious know- 
ledge ; and in the previous verse He is described as 
‘our God and Saviour Jesus Christ.’ 

4. Apocalypse.—Whatever view we take of the 
composition of this book, the key to which has so 
long been mislaid, there is no doubt that its pages 
clow with the glory of Jesus. It contains abundant 
recollections of the human life of Jesus (e.g. 5° 2216 
2144 118). It is the exalted, glorified, victorious 
Lord, however, who chiefly fills the seer’s’ gaze. 
To Him the writer desires the eyes of the perse- 
cuted Church to turn, that she may be certified of 
her vindication and reward at the hand of Him 
whom she adores. 

He is included in the sacred Threefold source of blessing (146). 
The radiant Figure of the vision in 112-29, whose self-designations 
are ‘the first and the last’ and ‘the Living one,’ to whom 
belong ‘the keys of death and of Hades,’ is no mere earthly 
Being who has undergone apotheosis. He is a Divine being, 
who came out of eternity, entered into time, and on earth 
suffered and died, and now, within the unseen world, lives 
and reigns as God ; who, also, will one day return for judgment 
(141416 2290). He is on the Throne (321 717 125 221.3). Worship 
is paid to Him as God (710 512.8), He is the Son of God, as none 
other can be (16 2°7 321), He is a pre-existent and eternal 
Being (117.18 314 216 2213); such is the interpretation which is 
required by these passages in view of the Christology of the 
book as a whole. See discussion in Stevens, pp. 538-540. To 
Him belongs the incommunicable Name (312 1912), It is impos- 
sible to exaggerate the significance of the adoration of Jesus 
which pervades all the NT literature, and is so intense and 
sincere in this book. ‘ Although the writer is plainly a Jew of 
Jews, his mind saturated with Hebrew literature and Hebrew 
modes of thought, a true son of the race with which mono- 
theism had become a passion, and the ascription of Divine 
honour to any other than the supreme God a horror and a 
blasphemy, he nevertheless sets Jesus, the man whom he had 


known in the flesh, side by side with God’ (C. A. Scott, The Book 
of the Revelation, p. 27). 


The NT books are not efforts of solitary thinkers 
evolving schemes out of their inner consciousness. 
The Christian Eeclesia, the fellowship of Christ, 
the communion of saints lived by such thoughts 
and spiritual activities as these. Its members knew 
nothing of the subtleties of post-Nicene Christo- 
logy ; but they knew Jesus, the Lamb of God, who 
died for them, the Living Lord in whose right hand 
were seven stars, who walked amid the candlesticks. 

ii. THE CHRISTOLOGY OF ST. PAUL.— 


Amid the manifold discussions of this topic, three positions 
seem to be attracting to themselves an increasing volume of 
consentient opinion. 


(a) St. Paul’s Christology is the outcome of his experience. 
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He had seen the Risen Christ. The simplest, most obvious, 
interpretation of 1 Co 9! 155-9 is surely the truest. Attempts to 
assimilate St. Paul’s sight of Christ on the road to Damascus 
with ecstatic experiences, which he also records, betray, by 
their very ingenuity, the a priori assumption that a fully objec- 
tive revelation of the kind alleged is impossible. St. Paul’s 
sight of Christ was of the same nature as that by which the 
faith of the Eleven was first established. If the ‘ vision hypoth- 
esis’ does not do justice to the facts in their case, neither will 
it account for the sudden and complete revolution which took 
place in the life of St. Paul. That he had seen the Risen Christ, 
in the same sense, with the same convincing ‘ objectivity,’ as St. 
Peter had seen Him, is the source of Paul’s authority as an 
Apostle. It is the source, also, of his Christian faith. It 
warrants the utmost and the greatest which Paul can ever say 
regarding the wonderful being of his Lord. From that date, 
the hour when he heard the words ‘Iam Jesus,’ he had been ‘in 
Christ.’ Christ had been a present reality to him, and out of 
his fellowship with Christ had come every grace of his character, 
every privilege of his soul, every activity of his career. ‘That I 
may know him’ (Ph 310) is the passion of his life, and his 
so-called ‘Christology’ is not a philosophy of the ‘logos,’ or 
‘avatar,’ or any other type. It is the testimony he bears, 
incidentally, as the needs of his converts demand, to the Christ 
whom he knows. 

() St. Paul’s conception of Christ does not stand wholly 
apart from the views entertained by the primitive Church. 
His experience, remarkable as it was, did not differ in kind from 
that of other believers. The Church was from the beginning a 
fellowship with Christ. Every member of it is united to Christ 
by faith. There were others who had been ‘in Christ’ before 
St. Paul had gained that blessed privilege (Ro 167). The know- 
ledge which he possessed of Christ was common to the fellow- 
ship of believers, and had been theirs while Paul was raging 
against the Church in persecuting fury. In fact, it was precisely 
the lofty claims advanced by the disciples of the Nazarene on 
behalf of their Master, which called the young zealot to destroy 
a movement which he saw clearly was an invasion of the supre- 
macy, not of Cesar, but of Jehovah. When, in later days, he 
himself is glorying in the lofty attributes and Divine dignity of 
Christ, he is well aware that he is setting forth no novelties, but 
is speaking out of the fulness of a personal knowledge possessed 
by his readers as well as by himself. Dr. Sanday’s words, com- 
menting on I Th 1!, are most memorable: ‘An elaborate process 
of reflexion, almost a system of theology, lies behind those 
familiar terms.’ Dr. Knowling’s weighty and balanced state- 
ment ought to be borne in mind by every student of St. Paul’s 
thought : ‘The evidence to be gathered from the Apostle’s own 
writings is not to be judged as if it was only of a reflective char- 
acter upon the events of the life of Jesus seen through a long 
retrospect of years: in some particulars it carries us up to the 
earliest period of the existence of the Christian Church; in 
other particulars it is plainly incidental, it is used as occasion 
demands, and it justifies the inference that it has behind it a 
large reserve of early teaching and tradition’ (Testimony, etc., 
p. 211). : 

(c) To say that St. Paul’s Christology is more developed in his 
later Epistles than in his earlier, is only to note the fact that his 
personal acquaintance with Christ grew richer as the years of 
his inner life and of his missionary activity passed over him. 
But this advance was not determined by accretions from 
without. He had not to wait till theosophical speculation 
suggested it to him before he ascribed the loftiest, most com- 
prehensive position and dignity to Christ. Such ascription be- 
longs to his earlier as well as to his later writings. Prof. Bacon 
has strongly emphasized the presence of Paul’s later thoughts 
‘in a partly developed form in the earlier Epistles’ (Story of St. 
Paul, p. 208); and Dr. Knowling’s great work, already referred 
to, is largely devoted to an illustration of this fact (e.g. pp. 48, 
90 f., 206, 211f., 502). 


1. Christ in His relation to God.—(1) He is a 
Divine Being.—St. Paul is an OT believer, utterly 
removed from polytheism, and wholly incapable of 
believing in demi-gods. He is not a Greek philos- 
opher ; impersonal abstractions or principles have 
no meaning for him. He of whom he speaks is 
‘Christ,’ which with St. Paul is a proper name, 
the official designation being lost in the personal 
appellative. If, then, he ascribes to Christ the 
qualities which a Jewish monotheist, a member of 
the Old Covenant, attributed to Jehovah, he can 
mean nothing else than that this same person, 
Jesus Christ, is a Divine Being, eque) with God 
and one with God. 

(a) He attributes Lordship to Christ (2 Co 45); and uses the 
title ‘Lord’ habitually in connexion with the historic and per- 
sonal names ‘Jesus’ and ‘Christ.’ It is no courtesy title; it 
js used in the sense in which the LXX uses it of God, and 
it has the ‘connotation of Godhead.’ Passages of the OT, 
accordingly, which belong to Jehovah are applied to Christ 
(Ro 1013, 1 Co 102). To the Lord, therefore, as to God, wor: 
ship is offered, and prayers are addressed by St. Paul and by 
all Christians (2 Co 128, 1 Co 12, Ro 101°). (b) He designates 
Christ as ‘the Son of God.’ The teaching of St. Paul on this 
subject is in harmony with the other NT representations. 
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Believers in Christ enter upon the status‘of sons of God, and St. 
Paul even calls them vio/, while St. John uses only the term 
rszve. But among such sons of God Christ is not one. He 
stands alone. They become sons. He is the Son (Ro 88: 32, Gal 
44), This Sonship is the very essence of Christ's being. It 
means Divinity in the fullest sense, in most complete reality. 
St. Paul testifies to the Divinity of Christ while fully recognizing 
His humanity. On one side of His being He is linked to 
humanity ; and St. Paul has ample knowledge of the facts of 
Christ's human life, and shows no want of interest, and still less 
any reluctance, in referring to them. How should he, when it 
was his main business as a missionary to prove that this very 
Jesus was the Son of God? On the other side of Hig being, 
Christ possesses Godhead as the only Son of the Father, Of 
this Divine Sonship the Resurrection is declaration and proof 
(Ro 11-4). St. Paul’s Christianity centres in this Divine Sonship 
of Christ (Gal 220, Eph 413), It was no invention of his brain, no 
borrowing from pagan adulation of the Emperor. It was the 
centre of Christianity as such, and belongs to the very earliest 
period of which we have literary record, being implied in 
1Th 1. The faith in Christ as Son of God is the differentia of 
Christianity. They are Christians who think of Jesus Christ 
‘as of God’ (as rep} tov), and so thinking they name Him, as 
St. Paul did, ‘God’ (Ro 95), 

(2) He is one with the Father.—The relation 
of the Divine Christ to the Godhead became an 
insoluble problem for subsequent thought. Let 
the perros conception of God be abstract 
simplicity and unity. Let Him be conceived as 
Pure Being, Pure Form, Pure Thought, the Idea, 
or Substance. Then let the claim be advanced on 
behalf of a historic person that he is God. The 
result will be a problem which, in the nature of 
the case, must be insoluble. With such a Deity, 
the Divinity of the historic Christ is utterly incom- 
patible. Christ must be lowered to the rank of a - 
demi-god, or He must be etherialized into an im- 
personal principle. 

Suppose, however, that God be differently con- 
ceived; in that case the claim of Divinity ad- 
vanced on behalf of one who lived a human life 
may not lead to intellectual impossibilities. It is 
certain, however, that neither St. Paul nor any 
other NT writer held any such speculative idea of 
God as was prevalent in Greek Philosophy. To 

p ! phy 
the men of the NT, God was the God of the OT, 
the living God, a Person, loving, energizing, seek- 
ing the accomplishment of an everlasting purpose 
of mercy, the satisfaction of His own loving nature. 
When, accordingly, the facts of the character and 
claims and resurrection of an historic person com- 
pelled them to recognize Him as Divine, they were 
constrained greatly to enlarge their thought of 
God ; but they were saved the labour of stretching 
a logical formula to cover facts wholly irreconcilable 
with it, for the simple reason that no such formula 
had any place in their thoughts. They set the 
Divine Christ side by side with the Divine Father, 
and thus found a manifoldness in the being of God 
which did not destroy its unity. St. Paul, there- 
fore, includes Christ in the Divine circle (1 Th 3", 
2 Th 216-17, 1 Co 8%, 2 Co 134). ‘Abstract mono- 
theism’ has ceased, and has been ‘replaced by a 
Theism which finds within the one Godhead room 
for both Father and Son’ (Fairbairn, Place of Christ, 
p. 309). Perhaps it would be more correct to say 
that the monotheism of the OT was never abstract, 
because the God of the O'T was never a conception, 
or a substance, but always a Person. glee 
indeed, has never the bare unity of a monad. It 
always makes room for distinctions ; and reaches 
its greatest wealth of meaning in the fellowship of 
yerson with person. Between an abstraction and a 
eee person there can be no unity. Between two 


historic persons there may be unity of the pro- 


foundest kind. St. Paul, moreover, is not thinking 
of a mere quantitative equivalence between the 
Divine Christ and God. He is true to the concep- 
tion of Sonship. The relation of Christ to the 
Father is that of a real son, including dependence 
and subordination (1 Co 3% 11° 15%). To the Son, 
as reward of obedience, is given a glory and a fulness 
which enable Him to fulfil His mediatorial function 
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(Ph 2°11, Ro 14°, Col 1%). This, however, in no 
sense lowers the Divine being of the Son, or shuts 
Him out of the Godhead. The glory He had with 
the Father from eternity, and the glory gained as 
He returns to the Father, are not inconsistent. 
Without the former, indeed, the latter would be 
impossible. ys: 

2. Christ in His relation to mankind.—(1) Pre- 
incarnate. —The Being who thus existed from 
eternity as God has affinities in His very nature 
with men. Had He been a demi-god, a tertiwimn 
quid, the passage from Him to us and from us to 
Him would have been impossible. It may seem an 
ingenious plan to effect Hie union of God and man 
by inserting between them a being who is neither 
God nor man. Really, it makes the pores 
insoluble. St. Paul knows nothing of the sup- 
posed differences between the Divine and the human 
natures which make a tertiwm quid appear neces- 
sary to bring them together. God and man 
resemble one another in their constitution as 
personal beings. The problem at once of religion 
and of philosophy is to bring two persons together, 
not to force two disparate natures into an unreal 
unity. This problem, the problem of the human 


spirit, is solved in the Person of Christ. The 
heart of His eternal being is Sonship. He lives 


in a filial relation toward God, and upon the model 
of that relationship ours is formed (Gal 4*°, Ro 8”). 
Our very existence depends on Him (1 Co8°). What 
we are to be is determined by what He is (Eph I* 
2), The deepest relations of man to man find their 
guarantee in the relations in which He stands to 
God and to man (1 Co 11%, Eph 5?*-8!), Even before 
the fulness of time He was not utterly unconnected 
with the problem of redemption. So, at least, we 
may interpret the mystic utterance of 1 Co 10? 
 wérpa dé Av 6 Xpicrds. This Rock, the fountain of 
life for the Church of the wilderness, was the 
Christ, not as an idea but as a person. Thus St. 
Paul conceives of Christ as existing in these past 
centuries, fulfilling the functions for the Church 
which then was, which He now fulfils for the new 
Ecclesia (cf. Jn 7%”). 

(2) Incarnate.—The Son is a real person, who 
conceives, purposes, acts. ‘Before the foundation 
of the world’ He had assumed the vocation of Re- 
deemer, constrained thereto by the love which is 
the essence of the Divine nature. When the time 
comes, in God’s discipline of the race, He takes up 
His task, which requires forsits fulfilment incarna- 
tion, the complete identification of Himself with 
men in life and in death. In two pregnant. pas- 
sages St. Paul sets forth this deed of wonder, in 
whose depths thought and feeling lose themselves, 
Ph 2°", 2 Co 8%. Three stages of the history of 
Christ are indicated, so far as human imagination 
can frame to itself a record so amazing :—(i.) A 
person, Divine in His being, enjoying the form and 
circumstance of Godhead, rich in the glory which 
is the manifestation of the Divine nature; ef. Jn 
17°, He 1%. (ii.) This Divine Being surrendering 
that form and that wealth, assuming a form the 
most opposite conceivable, that of a servant, 
revealing Himself to men in their likeness, so that 
His humanity is no phantom, while yet it is not 
His by mere accident of birth, but is acquired in 
an act of will which extends to the assumption of 
man’s condition as a sinner, exposed to sin’s sign 
and seal, even death. (iii.) This same person raised 
from the dead, and receiving as a gift from the 
Father what He had not grasped at, namely, 
equality with God in form and cireumstance, and 
the name which corresponds to that rank and 
honour, so that to this Being, known now through 
His humanity as Jesus, there should be rendered 
the worship of all intelligent creatures throughout 
the universe of God. i 


It is in connexion with the incarnate stage of Christ’s career 
that the problem of the constitution of His Person presses most 
acutely. Questions press as to the relation of His Divinity to His 
humanity, of His knowledge as God to His kuowledge as nan, of 
His personality as a Divine Being to His personality as a human 
being, of His activities in the flesh to His contemporaneous 
activities in the Cosmos and in the circle of the Godhead. It is 
noteworthy that St. Paul does not discuss these questions, seems, 
indeéd, to be scarcely conscious of them. He wonders and adores 
as he thinks of the love which led Christ to that stupendous 
sacrifice. He contemplates with delight and worship the Person 
of his glorified Lord, and throws his being open to the gracious 
influences of His Spirit. He has no other ambition on earth save 
to know Christ ; but when he speaks of knowing, he means such 
spiritual intimacy as person has with person, and in particular 
a growing appreciation of, and entrance into, the power of 
Christ’s resurrection, the fellowship of His sufferings, and con- 
formity to His death (Ph 31”). But to-dissect the Person of 
Christ, to lay out the Divinity on one side and the humanity on 
the other, and to discuss a communicatio idiomatum, does not 
lie within the four corners of Pauline thought. This fact may 
suggest the doubt whether questions such as the above are 
rightly conceived. They evidently proceed from the point of 
view of dualism, according to which one nature is contrasted 
with another; whereas Paul’s views of God and of man and of 
the God-man, are all synthetic. Personal unity, and not logical 
dualism, is the key to the thought of St. Paul. Between God 
and man, there is the unity of moral likeness; between the 
Father and the Son, the unity of being and fellowship ; between 
the pre-incarnate and the incarnate periods of Christ’s experience 
and action, the unity of one continuous life ; between Christ 


and those whom He saves, the unity of reciprocal indwelling. 
(3) Post-incarnate.—Having become man, Christ 
remains human. In the Kingdom whose Lord He 
is, He is Jesus who was so named in His earthly 
life. Mediator between God and man, He is Him- 
self man (1 Ti 2°). From Him, as the Head, life 
streams down to all members of the body (Col 18, 
1 Co 12”, Eph 4?” 18). In Him the members are * com- 
lete,’ receive fulness of satisfaction (Col 2?°). In 
Hen human nature finds itself raised to its highest 
perfection, hence in Him there can be none of 
the barriers that divide man from man (Col 3", Gal 
3%). This is the point of the comparison in Ro 
521 and 1 Co 15-47 between the first Adam and 
the Second. In one sense Adam is the head of the 
race, in another the Risen and Exalted Christ is 
the Head, and from Him all life comes. This is 
the ver7 heart of St. Paul’s experience, and there- 
fore also of His Christology. Christ is living. St. 
Paul presupposes the pre-existent Christ ; his Christ 
could not begin to be in time. He is acquainted 


with the historic life through which Christ gained 
His glory. But that which St. Paul gazes upon 
with endless adoration is the Person of the Risen 
and Glorified Lord. Between the living Christ and 
him there is such union as surpasses power of lan- 
guage to express. Christ dwells in the believer in 
His complete human-Divine personality, and im- 
parts Himself in growing fulness to the believer ; 
and there is thus developed identity of experience 
and identity of character, which will ultimately be 
crowned by identity of outward condition (Gal 2?°, 
2 Co 318, Ph 3%). 

3. Christ in His relation to the Cosmos.—The 
intellect of the time was much eccupied with specu- 
lations regarding the relation of God to the world. 
To Greek dualism this was really an insoluble 
problem. The gulf between God and the universe 
yawned impassable. The place of a solution was 
taken by a mythology of ‘powers,’ ‘ principalities,’ 
and the like supposititious ae who existed onl 
in the jargon of the philosophical sects. On Jewish 
soil this mythology was changed into a hierarchy 
of angels. Wild as these dreams are, they represent 
a real need of thought and of religious experience. 
The problems of creation and redemption cannot 
be held apart. The creative purpose must include 
redemption, and redemption must have cosmic 
bearings. We cannot rest in a harmony with God 
which leaves the universe outside, unreconciled, 
possibly the abode of forces against which the 
redeeming agency would be powerless to defend us. 


St. Panl’s view is that the universe has a part in 
i the history of man. Injured by human sin, it will 
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come to its completion when the children of God 
enter on their heritage (Ro 8). Christ, the Re- 
deemer of men, accordingly, is Lord of the uni- 
verse. Nothing lies outside His gracious sway. 
The clumsy machinery of angels, or powers, or 
whatever these needless creations are named, is 
replaced by the one Person, who is the Agent of 
God alike in creation and in redemption (Col 1-17), 
Christ, who is the manifestation of God, is of in- 
finitely higher rank than all the creatures. All 
things, whatever their place and dignity, owe to 
Him their existence, and find in Him A ee goal. 
This exalted Person is also Head of the Church, 
and Agent in reconciliation (vv.!8°), That is to 
say, the work of redemption can be acvomplished 
only by. One who is also the Creator. The Re- 
deemer must be God absolutely, else there will be 
needed a Mediator for Him also. The Redeemer 
cannot have, in our apprehension, the value of 
God, unless He is God in His own proper being. 

The testimony of St. Paul to Christ contains 
great heights and depths, but it exhibits no in- 
consistency with Jesus’ self-witness. It is not a 
mosaic of Jewish and Hellenic elements. It is the 
dete) of experience, developed under the con- 

itions of that Divine assistance which Jesus Him- 
self described, Jn 161). 

iv. HEBREWS. —In this Epistle the Christian 
faith is defended against any attempt to belittle 
the person and office of the Redeemer. However 
glorious other agents of the Divine purpose might 
have been, ‘this man’ is more glorious by far in 
the dignity of His person and in the vastness and 
finality of His redemptive work. To Him, there- 
fore, is applied the familiar Christian designation 
of Lord (2° 74 13°). The characteristic name ap- 

lied to Him, however, is Son (1! 2775 58 18 68 73 10” 
444). This title expresses His Divine and eternal 
being. The author of this Epistle follows the ex- 
ample of the Apostle Paul in describing the Chris- 
tian salvation under the aspect of a history of the 
Son of God. This history moves in three stages. 

(1) The pre-existent state.—Not much is said on 
this mysterious topic. The NT writers are con- 
cerned to allude to it only in order that, in the 
light of it, the earthly life of Jesus may be discerned 
in its marvellous condescension as an act of self- 
sacrifice, and in order that His present position of 
equality with God may be intellectually credible. 

In this pre-existent state the Son is the effulgence 
of God’s glory, the very image of His substance 
(13). Without formally discussing the question of 


the being of God, the writer has already surpassed | 


any mere monadism. God is not bare abstract 
unity. With God there is One who exactly corre- 
sponds to Himself, who gives back to Him the 
sory which is His. Between Him and God there 
is perfect oneness. Between these two there is 
no room for a mediator. The functions of the Son 
in this state are not described further than to indi- 
cate that no department of the universe is outside 
the scope of His power (1°). There is no room, 
accordingly, for any being, other than the Son of 
God, to whom worship or gratitude is due. | 

(2) The incarnate life.—This writer, like the 
Apostle Paul, passes by all the questions, so abun- 
dantly discussed in later theology, as to ‘two 
natures,’ etc. His whole interest is concerned with 
the heart-subduing fact that the birth of Christ is 
the descent of a Divine Being from heaven to earth, 
the definite assumption by Him of a complete and 
true humanity (2° 10° 2"). To this writer the 
humanity of Jesus is wonderful and glorious. 
Being truly Divine has become man, and has 
entered fully into human experience. There is 
nothing human that is not His, sin excepted. 
Temptation, suffering, death—He passed throngh 
them all. 


A | 


vocation with which He entered humanity. Before 
Him lay His task. Beyond shone the glory. Not 
once, for so great a glory, would He evade one 
human sorrow. It was all wanted to perfect Him 
in His vocation (2! 5%). The nesculcne to St. 
Paul's line of thought in Ph 2° is obvious. 

(3) Lhe exaltation. —'The position of majesty 
which the Son now occupies is described in two 
aspects. (a) Its possibility is due to what He 
was in Himself, antecedently to His human ex- 
periences. He has been appointed heir of all 
things, both because He is the Son of God and 
because, through Him, God made the worlds (12). 
He has sat down on the right hand of the majesty 
on high, because He is, in His very nature, the 
eflulgence of God’s glory and the very image of His 
substance. No being less than God, in His own 
person, could occupy such a place. (6) Its attain- 
ment is due to His discharge of His redemptive 
mission, and is of the nature of a reward for His 
fidelity. His present position presupposes His pre- 
existent place and function, and yet is distinct 
from them. It is that of King in Go’s realm of 
redemption. 

Here, just as in connexion with the incarna.e condition, 
questions arise which this writer does not discuss. ‘The rela- 
tion of this rule to the primary rule of God, or to His own 
primary upholding of all things by the word of His power, is 
not indicated’ (A. B. Davidson’s Com. p. 78). It is enough for 
faith that, in the universe of being, there is no other power than 
that of the exalted Redeemer. 

v. THE FoURTH GOSPEL. —St. John’s Christ- 
ology, like that of St. Paul, is the transcript of 
his experience. He makes plain his object in tell- 
ing the story of the life of Christ (20°*). Out of 
all the mass of material which his memory pro- 
vides, he selects those incidents which may be 
most useful in proving to generations which had 
not the privilege of direct vision, that Jesus is the 
Christ, the Son ef God. The principles of selection, 
and the insight into the meaning of words and 
deeds which are reproduced, are due to a lifetime of 
thought and communion, as well as to the continual 
illumination of the Spirit of Christ. St. John’s 
conception of Christ is summarily set forth in the 
Prologue to the narrative (11%). . No doubt these 
much-debated verses are meant to provide the point 
of view which the reader of the narrative is to occupy; 
but equally without doubt they do not present an 
idea, formed in speculation, and then employed to 
determine the narrative, to invent the incidents, 
and to create the discourses. The narrative, with 
the words and signs, logically precedes the Pro- 
logue, which presents us with the extracted mean- 
ing of the history. The Person portrayed in the 
narrative is One of whose history, in the wider sense, 
the earthly career is but a part. He had a being 
with God before He was seen on earth. He had a 
Divine mode of existence and exercised Divine 
functions, before He appeared as a man and 
wrought His deeds through human organs of action. 
At the set time He entered into humanity, and, 
through living intercourse with men, revealed to 
them the glory of His person, and interpreted 
for them the character of the invisible God. The 


'yemarkable feature of the Prologue is its use of 
| the term Logos to designate Him whom the narra- 


tive leads us to know as the Son. It is certainly 
not the key to the narrative, which is to be read 
from the point of view of the Divine Sonship, 
which it reveals. Itis not used in the narrative, 
though it reappears in the First Epistle of John. 
It is certainly not taken over from Philo, and in- 
tended to create a new religious philosophy. Prob- 


| ably its presence is to be explained, as are the 


All this He endured in pursuance of the | 


references in St. Paul’s letters, by the technicalities 
of prevalent philosophy or theosophy. Christi- 
anity appeared when the problem of the relation 
of God to the world had reached its fullest state- 
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ment; when, also, the utmost that human thought 
could do had been done in the way of a solution. 
The last and most strenuous effort of human thought 
to meet the demand of the human spirit had 
found expression in Philo’s Logos speculation, 
which owed its origin partly to developments of 
Hebrew thought as to the word and wisdom of 
God, and partly to ideas which had been the 
motive power of the whole history of Greek philo- 
sophy. It was not possible for Christianity to 
ignore the problem. Christianity 1s more immedi- 
ately concerned with the problem of the redemp- 
tion of man; but this cannot be dissociated from 
the wider problem of the relation of God to the 
world. The key to the one must unlock the other 
also. St. Paul and St. John, accordingly, take up 
the technical terms most in vogue, with whatever 
they stand for, and say in effect: What human 
thought has endeavoured to achieve by its ma- 
chinery of angels or powers, or by its hypostatiza- 
tion of the Logos, has been accomplished in the 
Person of the Son of God. He is the life of the 
redeemed. He is the life also of the whole universe 
of God. There is but one purpose in creation and 
redemption, and that is'ssummed up in Christ. He 
is the Logos. 

The term Logos, accordingly, is used by St. John 
to express the identity of Him whom we know as 
Jesus Christ, with the personal Wisdom and Power 
of God, who is God’s agent in creation, who alone 
could redeem men, and who achieved this in the only 
way possible, by Himself assuming human nature, 
and dwelling for a space with men. The tern, 
having served the purpose of presenting Christ as 
the goal of the immemorial quest of the human 
spirit for union with God, is not again employed 
in the Gospel. 


It is not necessary to attempt here a detailed analysis of the 
Prologue (see Westcott’s Com.; Dods in Expos. Gr. Test. ; and 
a valuable paper by Principal Falconer in Expositor, v. v. 
[1897] 222). The leading ideas are plain—(1) The. eternity of 
the Logos (11. 2, ef. 175 858, 1 Jn 11). The Logos had a being 
coeval with God, and did not come into existence at a point in 
time, and therefore is not a creature. (2) The fellowship of the 
Logos with God. The Logos is personal, has a life of His own, 
which yet is directed toward God, so that He finds His life in God, 
and is ‘in the bosom of the Father’ (v.18). (8) The Divine nature 
of the Logos, as identical in being with God, while yet distinct 
as a person. (4) The creative function of the Logos (vy.3-10, 
cf. Col 116, He 12. 3). (5) The revealing function of the Logos 
(v.4t), (6) The historical manifestation of the Logos (vyv.6-18), 
(7) The incarnation of the Logos (vy.1418). This is the climax 
to which the Prologue has led up. This is the event of which 
the whole Gospel narrative is the record and description. The 
Logos, the same Being who had dwelt in the circle of the God- 
head, left the glory which He had with God (175), and, retaining 
His personal identity, became ‘flesh,’ t.e. became man, assumed 
human nature in its fulness, and dwelt among men as a man. 

The problems with regard to the life of the incarnate Logos, 
which press so heavily on our minds, are not discussed by St. 
John any more than by St. Paul. He is wholly occupied with 
the glorious fact. It is amazing, but it has happened; and in 
that great event the whole purpose of God, creative as well as 
redemptive, has reached its consummation. Revelation is com- 
plete. No one can declare God save One who is God, and this 
is He, Jesus Christ, ‘God only-begotten’ (v.18), 


From the simple missionary preaching of the 
Acts to the high intense thinking of the Prologue 
to the Fourth Gospel is a long movement. It is a 
movement, however, not away from the facts, but 
toward their inward, spiritual, universal, and eter- 
nal meaning. ‘This movement, moreover, has not 
been dependent on unaided human reflexion, nor 
are its results mere guesses or inferences. It has 
been conducted under the guidance of Christ’s own 
self-witness and the illumination of Christ’s own 
Spirit ; and its conclusions express the wealth of 
Christian experience, and in experience find their 
ultimate demonstration. 

Conclusion and Outlook.—A study of the charac- 
ter of Christ, and a close and reverent attention 
to His self-witness, compel the inference that His 
Person, completely and really human though He is, 
1s not constituted like that of other men. It is to 
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be admitted, however, or rather it is to be urged, 
that what the facts suggest and demand cannot be 
fully apprehended by any merely intellectual 
process whatever. What Christ is, in His own 
Person, can be known only by those who know 
Him ; and personal knowledge has conditions which 
are not satisfied in any exercise of the mere under- 
standing, however careful and exact. Such condi- 
tions are an attitude or direction of the human 
spirit, and an immediate operation, at once iUlumin- 
ating and quickening, of the Divine Spirit. When 
these conditions meet and interact, in that profound 
region where the Spirit of God and the spirit of 
man touch and interpenetrate one another, there 
is produced that knowledge of God and of Christ 
which our Lord describes as life. There is o other 
knowledge of Christ ; and if Christology is supposed 
to be an intellectual process, governed by forms of 
discursive thought, and issuing in propositions for 
which is claimed the cogency of a logical demon- 
stration, it stands condemned as being out of all 
relation to Christian experience. But this personal 
experience is knowledge of Christ. He is as really 
known in this spiritual fellowship as one human 
person is known by another, and is known more 
closely and fully than one man can be known by 
another. Christianity, accordingly, presents to the 
world the solution of its problem, the answer to its 
need ; while, at the same time, it has before itself 
a constant problem, the answer to which it seeks, 
not with ever-growing weariness and sense of defeat, 
but with ever-renewed energy of faith and love. 

1. The problem of the world, the more or less 
conscious and articulate demand of the human spirit, 
is, as we noted at the outset, union with God. This 
union is, primarily, personal—an ethical fellowship, 
in which God tal fully disclose His character, and 
impart Himself, to man; in which man shall freely 
open his being to the communications of God, and 
find in God his life and development. Such personal 
union, however, carries with it cosmical union also, 
or the harmonizing of all those differences from 
God which are implied in the existence of the 
created universe, and find their most acute expres- 
sion in the self-assertion of man against God. The 
reconciling of man is the reconciling of all things. 
The solution of a problem, thus fundamentally 
personal, must be itself personal. Christianity, 
accordingly, met the problem of the early centuries, 
as it meets the same problem in the twentieth cen- 
tury, by the preaching of the personal Christ. He 
is the Son of God ; and therefore, also, He is the Son 
of Man. In Christ, God is fully present ; through 
Him, God is perfectly known; with Him, God is 
one. In Christ, human nature is fully realized in 
all that it was meant to be, both in respect of its 
complete ty panne upon God and of its complete 
fulfilment of spiritual function. In Christ, accord- 
ingly, the history of creation is complete. He 
stands at the head of a universe réeondiied to God. 
He is its reconciliation. Wherever the problem 
of union with God takes expression in concrete 
facts—in the sense of guilt in the individual con- 
science ; in death, which closes human life with a 
pall of impenetrable darkness ; in the antagonism 
of man to man, manifested in personal animosities, 
or the war of nation with nation and class with 
class—in facts whose gloom no pessimism can ex- 
aggerate : there, the knowledge of Christ supplies 
the solution. To know Christ is to be at one with 
God and with man. Christianity is thus both reli- 
gion and ethic. It is an intense individual experi- 
ence, which is the impulse of boundless social service. 

And when the same pee finds the precision 
and articulateness of philosophical expression—as 
it did, for instance, in that Neo-Platonism which 
had such strange affinities to Christianity while it 
was also its bitterest opponent; or as it does to-day, 
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in that Absolute Idealism which, in some aspects, 
is the noblest ally of the Christian faith, and, in 
others, its proudest and least sympathetic rival— 
the key to its solution will still be found in the 
conception of a Personality at once Divine and 
human, a life lived under historic conditions, which 
was at once the life of God in man and the life of 
man in and through God. The words of the Master 
of Balliol apply to the present as well as to the 
primitive position of Christianity : 

“It contained implicitly the key to all the antagonisms of 
thought that had been developed in Greek philosophy — the 
antagonism of the material and the spiritual, the antagonism 
of the phenomenal and the ideal or intelligible world, the 
antagonism of the finite and the infinite, the antagonism of the 
temporal and the eternal. In a word, it contained in itself the 
principle of an optimism which faces and overcomes the deepest 
pessimism, of an idealism which has room in itself for the most 
realistic consciousness of all the distinctions and relations of the 
oo of Theology in the Greek Philosophers, vol. ii. 
p- 2 

2. The Incarnation of the Son of God is therefore 
the article of a standing Church. It is, at the same 
time, the abiding problem of a living Church. 
It is not, however, a problem which is suggested 
by one faculty to be handed over to another for 
solution. Faith does not receive Christ, and then 
appeal to intellect to tell us who He is, and how 
His Person is constituted. It has been the profound 
error of Scholasticism, both before and since the 
Reformation, to suppose that faith supplies a mass 
of crude amorphous facts and experiences, upon 
which the intellect exercises its analytic, system- 
atizing genius, distinguishing, defining, separating, 
and then tying into bundles by means of formule. 
The result of such a method, applied to the pro- 
blem of the Person of Christ, is a Christology in 
whose dogmatic construction the living Christ of 
history and experience is wholly unrecognizable. 
The Reformation was the protest of Christian faith 
against this attempt to rob it of the personal 
Saviour, whom it appropriates, whom the believer 
knows directly and truly. Ritschlianism, however 
incomplete its constructive work may be, is never- 
theless, as a protest against formalism, ir harmony 
with the spirit of the Reformation. 

The value of such a protest, however, will be 
greatly lessened if it lend colour to the supposition 
that our knowledge of Christ is confined to His 
benefits, while He Himself, in the secret of His 
being, belongs to some supposed noumenal sphere, 
inaccessible to human knowledge, so that it is 
impossible either to affirm or deny His Divinity. 
‘Hoe est Christum cognoscere, beneficia ejus cog- 
noscere’ is a proposition true if it mean that no 
one can know Christ who is not vitally one with 
Him, and therefore a partaker of His benefits ; but 
certainly false if it mean that, beyond His benefits, 
there is a supposed substratum of being, about 
which nothing can be known, which may or may 
not be Divine (cf: Martensen, Christian Dogmuatics, 
p. 63). Thus does the misapplied category of sub- 
stance take revenge upon the critical method, 
which, while denying its validity, retains it as 
a kind of metaphysical phantom. To know the 
benefits of Christ, to live in fellowship with Him, 
to carry out His commission, is to know Himself. 
No shadow of unreality lies upon that knowledge, 
any more than it lies upon the knowledge we have 
of the friend whom we know better than we know 
ourselves. This does not mean, of course, that any 
believer, or the whole community of believers, 
now knows, or ever will know, all about Christ. 
Personality, even human personality, is a great 
deep; and the joy of friendship is the progressive- 
ness which is the mark of personal knowledge. 
Much more is this true of the personality of Christ. 
Knowledge of Christ is boundlessly progressive ; 
what more is to be known of Him than the Church 
at present apprehends, depends on those conditions 


belonging to the whole personal life which make 
any knowledge of Him possible. In short, the 
problem of the Person of Christ is presented by 
that faith, which is already knowledge, to that 
knowing power, which is simply faith itself, as it 
grows in apprehension of Christ. Christ is not 
divided ; and there is no division in the faculty 
which apprehends Him, though the stages of 
its exercise and its acquisition advance end- 
lessly from less to more. It follows that Chris- 
tology, which is simply the reflective expres- 
sion of the knowledge of Christ gained in actual 
experience, must not subject the fulness of its 
material to any form of thought borrowed from an 
alien sphere ; or if, in the exigencies of a defen- 
sive statement, it uses loan-words derived from 
philosophy, it must never for a moment imagine 
that these explain or exhaust the living reality 
with which it is dealing. These words float, like 
derelicts, on the ocean of the Church’s thought, 
and many a promising speculation has struck 
thereon and foundered. Especially ought modern 
Christology to be on its guard against that dualistic 
mode of thought, with the terminology which it em- 
ploys, which is the damnosa hereditas bequeathed 
to theology by Greek Philosophy, the shadow of 
which fell upon Kant, and has not departed from 
the new Kantians of recent times. The task of 
Christology at the present day is to restate and to 
defend two certainties of Christian experience. 

(1) To Christian experience, educated and in- 
formed by Scripture and by the Spirit of truth, 
Christ is known as God. The problem of the re- 
lation of the Divine Christ to the Divine Father 
is thus necessarily raised, and will not be evaded. 
If, however, the conception of absolute Godhead 
be modelled upon the forms of Greek dualism, 
the mystery becomes an insoluble problem, con- 
founding thought and troubling faith. Within 
a Godhead conceived as abstract unity there 
is no room for the Divine Christ. The best that 
thought can do is to place the Son outside God, 
though as near to Him as possible. But this is 
straightway to deprive faith of its object, and to 
imperil the fact of reconciliation. The Church, 
accordingly, would have none of the Arian honorific 
titles applied to Christ on the presupposition that 
He was less than God, and would be content with 
nothing less than the consubstantiality of the Son 
with the Father. The term 6uoovoros, borrowed not 
without reluctance from philosophy, was probably 
inevitable, and served sufficiently to utter the 
Church’s faith-knowledge of the true Divinity of its 
Lord. The danger lay in supposing that ovcia, or 
the category of substance, is adequate to express 
the infinite wealth of the Divine Personality, or, 
worse still, in directing men’s minds to conceive of 
God as Substance rather than as Personality. 
From the baleful effects of this point of view, 
theology has not yet shaken itself free. The only 
category which can apply to the mystery of the 
relation of the Father to the Son is that of organic 
union, whose highest illustration is in the domain 
of personal life. There are deep and living re- 
lations which subsist between persons even within 
the human family. If one person not only may, 
but must live in another person in order to be a 
person, and if between these two there is such com- 
munity of life that each finds his life in the other, 
and these two are not so much two as one, we may 
find ourselves on the verge of a greater mystery 
and a far deeper unity : the abiding of the Father 
in the Son and the Son in the Father, and these 
two, along with the Spirit of both, forming the 
One God of redemption and of creation. By such 
a path as this must Christology move to a fuller 
crasp of the truth, which the Nicene Creed asserted, 
but did not adequately or finally set forth. 
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(2) To Christian experience, maintained in fel- 
lowship with the living Christ, He 1s known as 
man. Faith apprehends Him as incarnate, 7.¢. as 
a Divine Being, who became man, entered into the 
sphere and conditions of human life, and passed 
through a complete human experience. Humanity, 
therefore, peatles its consummation in His Person ; 
and human beings, divided though they may, be 
from one another, find no impassable barriers 
between themselves and Christ. Christian exper- 
ence, accordingly, is vitally concerned with the 
earthly life of Christ, as recorded in the Gospels. 
Docetism and Ebionism are both false to the 
conviction of faith. Between the Divinity and 
the humanity of Jesus Christ, faith finds no 
abstract opposition. Christ is known as at once 
Divine and human. 

As soon, however, as faith seeks to make clear 
to itself its convictions, and to state and defend 
them in view of inquiry or attack, certain ques- 
tions regarding the human-Divine life of the Lord 
inevitably arise. ey 

(a) The problem of the origin of this life pre- 
sented itself very early to the minds of those who 
had learned to see in Jesus Christ the Son of God. 
He is man, yet He is related to God as no other 
man can be. Is it possible that He could have 
come into the world, as other men do, as a child of 
a human father and mother? The answer to be 
found in two of the Gospels is that He did not ; 
that the Holy Ghost came upon His mother, and 
the power of the Most High overshadowed her ; 
that her Son had no human father. The truth of 
the narrative of the supernatural birth is chal- 
lenged, in many quarters, on critical and on meta- 
physical grounds. In view of these objections, it 
ought to be freely admitted that the Incarnation 
might have taken place under normal human con- 
ditions. We are not in a position to determine 
a priori what course Infinite Power and Love shall 
take. It is impossible, therefore, to place the 
mode of the Incarnation, through a virgin-birth, 
on the same footing of religious or theological im- 
portance as the great fact of the Incarnation 
itself. If, however, from a study of the data pre- 
sented in the NT, i.e. from a consideration of the 
character of Christ, of His claims and self-witness, 
as well as of the testimony of His disciples, apart 
from the narratives of His infancy, we have arrived 
at the conviction of His unequalled and supreme 
greatness; and if we then return to a study of 
these narratives, we cannot fail to find in them an 
ethical purity and a spiritual fitness which com- 
mand our glad acceptance. Their value for Chris- 
tian thought lies in their providing a physical fact, 
correspondent to the conviction which a study of 
the person of Christ has wrought in us, viz. that 
He is not the product of a natural evolution from 
humanity, but is a Divine Being who has entered 
into the conditions and experiences of human 
nature. 

The supernatural birth of Jesus is not our war- 
rant for belief in His Divinity and His sinlessness. 
But belief in His Divinity and His sinlessness is 
our warrant for regarding the supernatural birth 
as being not merely possible or credible, but as 
being wholly congruous with the uniqueness of 
His personality, and, therefore, as serving as a 
welcome illustration and confirmation of the con- 
tents of Christian experience. 

(6) In studying the record of the life of Christ, 
many questions arise in connexion with the re- 
lation of the Divine to the human aspects of His 
personality. Are not the notes of Godhead ab- 
soluteness, finality, completeness, independence of 
all the means by which human character is de- 
veloped ? How, then, are we to understand the 
evident facts of our Lord’s life on earth, that He 


inquired, and learned, and was ignorant ; that He 
passed through the stages of a temporal develop- 
ment, moving toward His goal through conflict 
and suffering; and that, in His communion with 
His Father, He employed the means of grace which 
are ordained for men—reading the Sacred Serip- 
tures, and being much in prayer? 

In considering such problems, Christian thought 
has been much hindered by the domination of 
metaphysical conceptions such as ‘nature,’ and by 
the controlling influence of a dualism which has 
opposed the Divine and human natures, regarding 
them as possessed of contrary attributes. The 
history of Christology consists, mainly, in a series 
of attempts to bring into harmony with one 
another, in the unity of the person, ‘natures’ 
which, it is presupposed, are fundamentally op- 
posed in their characteristics and activities. 
Eutychianism brings them so close together as 
to confound them in a result which is a compound 
of Divine and human. Nestorianism holds them 
so far apart as to make them almost the seats of 
independent personalities. The formula of Chal- 
cedon can scarcely be called a theory ; it is rather 
an enumeration of the contrasted elements and a 
mere assertion of the unity which comprehends 
them. The Lutheran Christology seeks to reduce 
the dualism of Divine and human to the lowest 
possible degree by the deification of Christ’s human 
nature. The “enotic theories of more recent 
times have sought to reach the same result by 
the idea of a depotentiation of His Divine nature. 
However remarkable these schemes may be as 
intellectual efforts, and whatever value they may 
have in directing attention to one or another ele- 
ment in the complex fact, it is certain that they 
all fall under a threefold condemnation. (i.) They 
are dominated by metaphysical conceptions whic 
are profoundly opposed to the ideas which prevail 
throughout Scripture ; being dualistic to the core, 
whereas the ruling ideas of Scripture are synthetic, 
and are far removed from the distinctions which 
mark the achievements of the Greek mind. (ii.) 
They do not correspond with, or do justice to, the 
knowledge which faith has of the personal Christ ; 
separating, as they do, what faith grasps as a 
unity, while their attempted harmonies are arti- 
ficial, and not vital. (iii.) They fail to reproduce 
the portrait of Christ presented in the Gospels ; 
they utterly fail to give adequate utterance to the 
impression which the Christ of the Gospels makes 
upon the minds which contemplate Him. This is 
true even of the Chalcedonian scheme, which, in 
substance, is repeated in many modern creeds and 
confessions. 


“A Being who combines in an inscrutable fashion Divine with 
human properties, and of whom, consequently, contradictory 
assertions may be made, while His dual natures hold an unde- 
fined relation to one another. This is not a scheme to satisfy 
either head or heart’ (Principal Dykes, papers on ‘The Person 
of our Lord’ in Expos. Times, Oct. 1905-Jan. 1906) 


Christian thought, accordingly, must abandon the 
dualism which has so long impeded its efforts. Tt ean 
never, indeed, emphasize too strongly the lowliness 
of man, both as creature and as sinful creature, 
and must never, even in its most spiritual exercises, 
forget the reverence that is due from man to God. 
But it must reject as misleading all theories which 
presuppose a generic difference between the Divine 
and the human natures. It must, therefore, reject 
the ‘two-natures’ doctrine of the Person of Christ 
in the form in whieh it has hitherto prevailed ; 
and must start in its study of Christ from the 
Biblical point of view of the essential affinity of 
the Divine and the human natures. 

In recent literature the influence of Psychology 
upon Christological study is deeply marked. In- 
stead of two natures, two consciousnesses are 
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suggested as giving the adequate conception of 
our Lord’s life on earth. The Son of God became 
the Son of Man; and had a true human experience 
In respect of knowledge, will, and every other 
aspect of normal human life; while at the same 
time He remained the Logos, retaining the attri- 
butes of Deity, such as omniscience. He lived, so 
to speak, in two universes at once, the macrocosm 
of creation at large and the microcosm of human 
life. This double life and double consciousness, 
it is suggested, are to be interpreted in the light of 
recent poy en ohogieal experiments, which seem to 
establish the conclusion that there is a vast sub- 
liminal sphere, where the larger part of our life is 
lived, that which emerges in consciousness being 
but a section of the greater whole. 

It may well be that such psychological hints are 
not to be thrown away. Yet it may be doubted 
whether success on this line is surer than under 
the old metaphysical control. There are curiosities 
of Psychology as well as of Metaphysics ; and the 
idea of a subliminal sphere may prove as inade- 
quate to explain the mystery of the Incarnation 
as the old * bloodless’ categories of ‘substance’ or 
‘nature.’ The soul of Jesus is not on the dissect- 
ing table, and a psychology of it is impossible. In 
particular, it must be asked whether the represen- 
tation of Jesus as being ordinarily absorbed in 
His human experiences, while having occasional 
visitations of His own Logos consciousness, is 
true to the portrait of Christ in the Gospels. Is 
there any suggestion in the narrative of a move- 
ment on the part of Jesus, to and fro, between the 
sub-conscious and the conscious spheres? Is not 
the deepest note in His character the continuous- 
ness of His conscious tellowship with God as of the 
Son with the Father? Is there a hint anywhere 
of a shutting off of His Divine consciousness 
during the greater part of His human experience? 
There is certainly no indication of the shock which 
a merely human consciousness would receive if it 
were suddenly invaded by a Divine consciousness. 
Is not the dualism of two consciousnesses as fatal 
to the harmony of the life and character of Christ 
as that of the ‘two natures’ ever was? Or, at 
least, are not the two consciousnesses really co- 
incident, the Divine being the root of the human, 
the human being penetrated, formed, and inspired 
by the Divine? 

In any case, whatever value we may attach to 
theories of the Person of Christ, whether meta- 
physical or psychological, and whatever may be our 
forecast of the issues of future Christological study, 
certain conclusions have established themselves 
as of permanent importance for Christian thought 
and experience. (i.) It is possible for a Divine 
Being to have a truly human experience. There 
is nothing in the nature of God or of man to forbid 
this. Scripture knows nothing of such disparity 
between the Divine and human natures as to make 
the idea of Incarnation an intellectual impossibility. 
Without doubt, the fact of Incarnation must be a 
theme of unending wonder and p raise; but our 
view of it ought not to be confounded by the intru- 
sion of speculative difficulties which do not belong 
to the actual situation. The Son of God became 
man. He was born, grew, thought, willed, prayed, 
rejoiced, suffered, died ; and in and through all these 
perfectly human experiences He was, and was con- 
scious of being, the Son of the Father. This Divine 
consciousness would, no doubt, profoundly modify, 
in His case, these experiences. The effect, for in- 
stance, of His sinlessness and of His filial relation 
to God upon the exercise of His intellectual facul- 
ties must have been such as to raise His knowledge 
high above that of other men, and would give to it 
what has been called ‘intensive infinitude.’ But 
the Divine consciousness would not make the human 
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experiences other or less than human. Surely it 
ought to be admitted, once for all, that humanity, 
as we know it, is nat complete, and that it @ains 
completeness only as it approximates to the Divine 
nature. It is not so correct to say that Jesus Christ 
was Divine and yet human, as to say He was Divine 
and therefore human. 

(ii.) It follows that the human experiences of 
such a Being constitute at once a veiling and a 
manifestation of the Divine glory. In the thinking, 
feeling, acting, suffering of the Son, the Father is 
drawing near to His creatures, and achieving for 
them the purpose both of creation and of redemp- 
tion. We are to look for the Divinity of Christ, 
not apart from His humanity, but within it, in the 
facts of His character, and in those actions which 
He performs and those sufferings which He endures 
in closest fellowship with men. His human ex- 
periences, so far from casting doubt on His Divinity, 
or seeming to be inconsistent with it, will be its chief 
demonstration, and will constitute God’s mightiest 
work for us, His most moving appeal to us. This 
Man is the Word of God incarnate. 

(iii.) Knowledge of Christ, accordingly, is per- 
sonal, and, like all personal knowledge, is ethicall 
conditioned. All constructive statements reenai 
ing the Person of Christ, accordingly, must be, to 
a degree not attained in the older formularies of 
the Church, synthetic and concrete. We rise from 
a study of the life and character of Jesus, and of 
the experience of those who have come under His 
saving influence, with the conviction of His essen- 
tial Godhead. We confess Him to be the Son of 
God. But His Godhead is not to be regarded in 
abstract separation from His humanity. It is the 
Godhead of One who is profoundly and truly 
human. 

It is Godhead, as it discloses itself in human- 
ity, which presents itself for our reverent study, 
and our no less reverent doctrinal statement. 

From this point of view alone can the facts of 
the life of Christ be apprehended. In this light 
alone can Christ be presented to this genera- 
tion as the answer to its need, the age-long need 
of the human spirit, for personal union with 
God. 
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INCENSE.—The English word comes fr om ae 
Lat. incensus, ‘burnt’ (incendere, ‘to burn’), anc 
is applied to the materials used for making a per- 
fume which was emitted by the materials being 
burned. These materials consist of fragrant gums, 
spices, and scents. 

‘Incense’ is the usual tr. of 6yu/aua, which occurs in the NT 
6 times only : Lk 119-11, Rev 58 83-4 1818, In the passages In 
Rey. it is always in the plural, and in 1818 js rendered in AV by 
‘odours.’ @yuieue is the LXX equivalent of Heb. njbp, which 
comes from 7p ‘to raise an odour by burning,’ and so ‘to burn 
incense.’ Cognate Gr. words are Suwon, “to burn incense,’ 
Lk 19 (&r. Aey. in NT); and byyserqpiov, He 94 ‘ censer,’ or * altar 
of incense.’ The root of these words is #vw = (1) ‘to be in heat, 
(2) ‘to burn,’ (3) ‘to sacrifice (by burning) 3 see Grimm-Thayer, 
8.0., and cf. fueos and Oyuew. The word buyieeuc is to be carefully 
distinguished from A/Seves, ‘frankincense’ (Heb. 1})2?). The 


latter was an ingredient of the former. A/Paves is found twice 
in NT (Mt 212 and Rev 18/3, in the latter together with 


Ouperce wer ce). 


Incense came to be used in connexion with the 
Levitical worship in the Temple. Special care was 
to be taken in the making of it (Ex 30* P). 
Several passages in the OT indicate that the 
Israelites came to regard it (as they did other 
ceremonies) per se, apart from its spiritual mean- 
ing. Hence the denunciations of the prophets (Is 
13 etc.). In the NT it is referred to only in con- 
nexion with the daily service of the Temple (Lk 1), 
and also as part of the symbolical heavenly wor- 
ship in the Apocalypse. In Rev 5° and 8* +4 it is 
associated with the prayers of the saints; in 5° 
apparently being identified with the prayers, and 
in 83-4 added to the prayers (cf. rats mpocevyats in 
both verses), as though to render them acceptable. 
RV ‘with’ in Rey 84 seems impossible. 

The symbolism seems to be generally that of 
worship, which, like incense, ascends from earth to 
heaven. In Ps 141? prayer is thus likened to 
incense. Godet (on Lk 1°) thinks there was a 
close connexion between the two acts of burning 
incense and offering prayer. 

‘The one was the typical, ideal, and therefore perfectly pure 
prayer ; the other the real prayer, which was inevitably imper- 
fect and defiled. The former covered the latter with its 


sanctity, the latter communicated to the former its reality and 
life. Thus they were the complement of each other.’ 


Incense is used in worship in the Greek and 
Roman Catholic Churches, and by some congrega- 
tions in the Anglican Church. Its earliest use in 
the Christian Church seems to have been as a 
fumigant (so Tertullian). No liturgical use is 
known for at least 4 if not 5 centuries. Up till 
then it was regarded as a relic of heathenism. As 
the Holy Communion came to be regarded as a 
sacrifice, and in some respects analogous to the 
Jewish sacrifices, incense became gradually asso- 
ciated with Christian worship. It is at least note- 
worthy that there is an entire absence of any 
reference to incense in the Christian Church of the 
NT in Acts and the Epistles, the only allusions 
being those in the symbolism of the Apocalypse. 
May not this be rightly regarded as an argumen- 
tum e silentio? Having the substance, what need 
is there of the shadow ? (Jn 423: 24), 


LiTveraTuRE.—Artt. ‘Incense,’ ‘Frankincense’ in Hastings’ 
DB; ‘Incense’ in Smith’s DCA; Godet and Plummer on 
Lk 19-1 ; Speaker's Com. on Rey 58 88 1813, 

W. H. GrirritH THOMAS. 

INDEPENDENCE.—See OrIGINALITY. 


INDIGNATION.—See ANGER, and FIERCENESS. 


INDIVIDUAL.—It has almost become a common- 
place of Apologetics that the significance of the 
individual is first recognized in Christianity. In 
Antiquity the idea that the individual might stand 
over against the State, either through the sense of 
duty or the sense of truth, was not entertained. 
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Most ancient civilizations were based on slavery, 
which at once refused to recognize a large section 
of the members of the State as individuals, and 
placed the individuality of the others not on an 
equal moral basis, but on a basis of social in- 
equality. ; ea 

Yet the Christian conception of the individual 
did not descend upon the earth without any indica- 
tion of its coming. Socrates had instructed men 
to know themselves, and, though his greatest dis- 
ciple did not consider this ‘teaching inconsistent 
with a Republic in which the family and the most 
sacred rights of the individual are sacrificed to the 
interests of the State, the real significance of the 
Greek Philosophy was the growing clearness with 
which it went on to bring out the importance of 
man to himself. Stoicism insisted that a man’s 
dignity should not be at the mercy of events, 
and even Epicureanism taught that man’s surest 
eround of happiness is within. Baur’s conten- 
tion, that the chief preparation for Christianity 
was a growing need for a universal, a moral reli- 
gion, is only another way of saying that the 
individual, not as a free man, or a cultured man, 
or a member of a Greek State, but as an individual, 
was slowly coming to his rights. 

This progress in the Gentile world, however, was 
not in any strict sense a preparation for our Lord’s 
teaching, but, at most, of the world for receiving it. 
His true foundations are in the OT, and more 
particularly in the prophets. Here again it is a 
commonplace of theological thinking that the reli- 
gion of the OT does not concern itself about the 
individual at all in the same sense as the religion of 
the NT. Worship is a social and even a civil act. 
The God men worship is the God of their fathers, 
i.e. the God of their race. The great body of the 
ritual exalts not the covenant person, but the 
covenant people. Even the prophets have very 
little to say about individual piety, but concern 
themselves with the rulers and the conduct of 
society and the destiny of the nation. We cannot 
be sure, even in what seem the most personal 
Psalms, that it is not the voice of a nation rather 
than of an individual that confesses sin and implores 
help. This uncertainty regarding the place of the 
individual is made greater by the indistinctness, at 
least in the earlier books, of the hope of individual 
immortality, which, however we may try to get 
round it, is essential to any high estimate of the 
worth of the individual. 

No book, nevertheless, compares with the OT 
for the boldness with which the individual stands 
out in contrast and, if need be, in opposition to, the 
community, and that on spiritual, not social con- 
siderations. The standard of its teaching is per- 
sonal responsibility, and that ultimately sets a 
man alone as an individual with his God. “If it is a 
national and not an individual hope the prophets 
contend for, they place it on an individual not a 
communistie foundation. They are not concerned 
to reform institutions or demand new laws. The 
reform they seek is of personal action and manners, 
and the law they wish to see obeyed is God’s. For 
this law it is the individual that signifies—the pres- 
sure of his personal call being so great that his duty 
to follow it is never questioned, even though it should 
bring him into conflict with both the State and the 
people. Ezekiel may have been the first to recog- 
nize the full significance of this attitude, but he 
was by no means the first to take it up. Of every 
prophet it could be said, ‘ Behold, I have made thy 
face hard against their faces, and thy forehead 
against their foreheads’ (Ezk 38). To each of 
them the Spirit of God was a power to help him to 
be true to himself. It set each of them on his feet 
before speaking to him (Ezk 22). The very mark 
of a true prophet was to hear God’s voice only, and 
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not man’s, and to be true to the individuality God 
had given him, and not to be an echo of the party 
cries around. To have that most selfish kind of 
individualism which consists in agreeing with the 
Majority of the powers that be, was the mark of 
the false prophet (Jer 20). 

Such an attitude of independence could not be 
taken up without a very strong sense of the signi- 
ficance of the individual for God. The significance 
of the solitary figure of Jeremiah could not be less 
because he lived for the welfare of his people, and 
their ingratitude left him in isolation. — Ezekiel 
naturally followed with the application. Were 
Noah, Daniel, and Job in a wicked land, they 
could but deliver their own souls by their righteous- 
ness (14). God deals equally with all, and every 
act is weighed, without prejudice either from a 
man’s own past or from the doings of his fathers 
*3-30), The soul that sinneth, it shall die 
v4). 

Of other OT writings the two most important 
are the Psalms and Job. The eye of the writers 
may at times be on the nation, but even that is 
part of their personal piety, and to our day the 
unfailing interest of the Psalms is in the experience 
of the individual walking with his God. The Book 
of Job is wholly occupied with the problem of the 
individual, even if this individual be supposed to 
stand for the nation; and no one has ever stated 
with greater splendour of imagination or intel- 
lectual daring his right to fair dealing, not only 
from his fellow-men but from his God. 

The OT conception of the relation of the moral 
individual to God, moreover, necessarily reached 
out toward the hope of immortality,—and that not 
merely as an extension of man’s desires beyond 
time, but as the just requirement of an individual- 
ity that defied time and lived by the eternal. 

That our Lord entered upon this heritage and 
accepted the estimate of each individual which we 
indicate by calling him an immortal soul, and that 
on the ground of the OT conception of the blessed- 
ness of the man whom God hears, appears from His 
argument with the Sadducees (Mt 22°, Mk 12”, 
Lk 20%), and is a postulate of His whole teaching. 
The saying, ‘ What shall it profit a man, if he gain 
the whole world and lose his own soul?’ (Mk 8%), 
may only indicate a man’s value to himself, and 
the other, ‘ How much then is a man better than a 
sheep !’ (Mt 12”), may not seem to go very far. 
Christ’s true conception of the individual rather 
appears in the belief He offers for man’s acceptance 
and the duty He requires that man should perform. 

Of this belief the centre of everything is the 
manifestation of the Father. As revealed through 
the Son, He is a Father, which means that He does 
not, as a mere Ruler, deal with men in groups, but 
that each man has to Him the distinctiveness, the 
importance, the whole significance he can have to 
himself. The side of God’s infinity which our Lord 
insists on, is the infinity of His care for the indivi- 
dual. In God’s sight also, nothing can be given in 
exchange for a soul. By His care and guidance, 
that frail thing, an individual spirit, can walk 
without anxiety amid all the forces which might 
threaten his destruction, not only sure of protection, 
but sure that everything will be used to serve his 
true welfare. This attitude toward earthly cares 
is not sustained by hardness or indifference, but by 
a belief that God regards these things as the 
servants of His children, whose individual _well- 
being He sets far above material things. It is not 
a low view of the world, but a high view of the 
spiritual individual, which our Lord teaches. 

Speaking, as He always does, with this thought of 
God towards man in the foreground, Jesus is led to 
dwell rather on the worth of the insignificant and 
imperfect individual in the concrete than on the 
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general worth of the individual in the abstract. 
Hard-hearted religious people spoke lightly of 
‘this multitude’ being ‘accursed’ (Jn 74).” He 
called none accursed, and warned His followers 
against calling any one Raca (Mt 5%); and when 
He used the word ‘lost,’ it became in His mouth 
tender and compassionate and full of the heart of 
God. The parables of the Lost Sheep, the Lost 
Piece of Money, and above all of the Prodigal Son 
(Lk 15), speak of God’s unwillingness to let any- 
thing so precious as an individual be lost. The 
little child is the type of what is greatest (Mt 18! 2), 
and the little one in moral stature, whom to offend 
is worse than death, is guarded by the very angels 
of the Presence (18°), 

The same estimate of the worth of the indivi- 
dual appears in the ideal of human duty. There is 
no one, however poor or humble, who should not 
set before him the goal of being perfect as our 
Father in heaven (Mt 54). It is better to cut off 
the right hand than use another individual for our 
lusts, or to put out an eye than purpose such a thing 
(5°), Most distinctive is the duty of forgiveness. 
Our Lord takes for granted that it will be diffi- 
cult. We shall have so much respect for our own 
individuality that we must be hurt, and for the 
individuality of others that we cannot pass over 
their faults easily. Only by rising to the height 
of God’s thought can we hope to attain to God’s 
way of dealing with the unthankful and evil. We 
are to understand that God also does not pardon 
lightly. He does not regard the whole mass of 
good and bad indifferently. On the contrary, He 
sets each individual before Him as something of 
great significance to Him, something whereby He 
can be deeply hurt and grieved, and then, out of 
the same love that can be hurt, He pardons him. 
It is the significance of the individual that gives 
its whole importance to the doctrine of pardon, 
whether on God’s part or on man’s. 

But the very greatness of this relation to God 
might seem to withdraw something from the distinc- 
tiveness of manas an individual. The worth of the 
individual is not ultimately from himself but from 
God. ‘Ifamanabide not in me, heis cast forthasa 
branch, and is withered’ (Jn 15°). This might almost 
seem to be a denial that there is such a thing as an 
individual, The individual would then be a mere 
manifestation of God. Spinoza’s formula, omnis 
determinatio est negatio, would obtain, and the 
assertion of one’s own individuality would only be 
as cutting off a certain portion of the air with a 
knife. But the inalienable secret of the gospel is 
that it enables a man to find God and himself at 
the same time. It does not deal with the endless 
substance, but with a Father. That He is an indi- 
vidual is not His limitation, but the condition 
of all His greatness; for it is the condition of 
His working by love, and love is greater than 
power. Conversion is thus not only a turning to 
God, but a finding of oneself (Lk 15"), and a com- 
ing to one’s true home and to one’s right posses- 
sion. While no succour of God fails a man who 
will have it, it remains a necessity of God’s love to 
set a man by himself in the task of working out 
his own destiny. He is allowed to go into the far 
country and waste his substance. In all the de- 
scriptions which glance out into the future there is 
a strange aloneness of the individual who has gone 
his own way, into which God Himself cannot 
intrude. Just because every human personality is 
so definitely an individual, we cannot be sure that, 
in the end, there may not be a lost individual. A 
relation of love in Christ’s sense necessarily means 
a relation of individuals, and that means such a 
marking-off of a man from God that even God 
cannot enter that personality again, except the 
door is opened to Him, as it were, from the inside. 
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This high gift of being an individual with the 
possibility of being a child of God, carries with it 
also the possibility of such exclusion of good as 
can make him a child of the wicked one (Mt 13%). 
Nor does the closest relation to God absorb the 
individual. Whatever ordinances there may be for 
public worship, the distinctive position is to enter 
into our closet and shut to the door, and be with 
our Father who sees in secret (Mt 6°). There is an 
individual hearing and an individual answering, 
which, however little our minds may compass it, are 
essential both in God’s giving and in man’s receiy- 
ing. Just as there is a strange pitiful isolation of 
the individual who rejects God, so there is a 
strange saving of his own individuality in losing it, 
in the soul that finds God. That we remain indi- 
viduals is as essential to the relationship as that 
we find our joy in another individual. The revela- 
tion of the Father in the Son must preclude all 
idea of absorption in God. 

This is the ground of Ritschl’s contention not only against a 
catholicism which bears down the individual by the weight of 
the institution, but also against a mysticism which reduces all 
individuals to mere personality, wpon which a Spirit, Himself 
mere personality, operates not as individual with individual, 
but as abstract spiritual force upon abstract spiritual substance. 
The influences of grace we must, on the contrary, interpret 
through Christ, the Spirit having come in His place to bring 
His words to our remembrance (Jn 1426). Ritschl argues that 
God only uses His revelation in the Scriptures on the one hand, 
and His dealings with us by the experiences and duties of life 
on the other. The tendency with him is, not only to limit God, 
but also to ignore possibilities in man; yet his main contention 
is of great value, and it helps us to understand the patient 
humanness of God’s revelation, if we take it to be a dialogue in 
which God could not speak the next word till man had responded 
to the last. 

The only influences our Lord used were the 
appeals of wisdom and love. In every case He 
respected the individuality of another, and sought 
to make men realize how much they were to them- 
selves as well as to God. When any influence 
appeared as a substitute for personai choice, He 
sternly repressed it. He trusted no general move- 
ment, and appealed to nothing occult. He was 
always willing to leave a crowd for an individual 
(Mk 197, Lk 4", Jn 6). The only miracle He 
ever wrought for the multitude He used for sift- 
ing them and for gathering individuals from among 
them (Jn 6”). And when a crowd did eather to 
hear Him preach, He gave them most individual 
teaching. He never departed from the method of 
being an individual dealing with individuals, and 
from requiring of them the most individual of 
actions—repentance and obedience to one’s own 
eall. 

Nor is the individual overborne by the society (see 
artt. CHURCH, KINGDOM OF Gop, INDIVIDUAL- 
IsM). Here it suffices to say that it is just the dis- 
tinctive place Christ assigned to the individual that 
marks His Church off from the world, and His king- 
dom as a Kingdom of Heaven, a Kingdom of God. 
A kingdom which treats its subjects as mere pawns 
in a great game, is, in that very act, marked as 
temporal. Other-worldliness, indeed, is not the 
mind of Christ, and the attempt to derive every- 
thing from the far-sighted selfishness which does 
‘good according to the will of God and for the sake 
of everlasting happiness,’ leaves no room for the 
highest things of Christianity. But it is not true, 
as is argued, that we reach a higher stage when 
we are able calmly to recognize that the individual 
passes and the society remains, that everyone 
should be content to live on in the lives of others, 
and that the Kingdom of God is everything and 
the individual nothing. The Kingdom of God is 
not thereby exalted. Nay, there can be no King- 
dom of God, but a mere fleeting earthly Utopia, 
If the individual is obliterated, then, in view of 
the endless ages, but a moment more, and the 
society is obliterated as well. It becomes the 


Kingdom of God only when it deals with the 
eternal, and that must always be the individual. 
It is of God and not of mere human regulation 
just because it respects the individual—his choice, 
his peace, his freedom ; because it 1s a society of 
persons not constrained by force to a common pur- 
pose, but attuned to it by love and wisdom. All 
our Lord says of His society speaks of an associa- 
tion in which its members will realize what the 
Apostle calls the glorious liberty of the children of 
God, and, so long as the Church is content to 
stand over against men as an institution claiming 
external authority, Christ’s great problem of how 
men were at once to live wholly for the Kingdom 
of God, and not surrender their Christian freedom, 
their rights as individuals, remains unsolved. (For 
the general philosophical questions regarding the 
individual, see art. PERSONALITY). 

One question yet remains. Can a. person whose 
isolation has been thus defined to himself, ever 
again pass into the great undistinguishable mass ? 
According to the orthodox conception, individu- 
ality, though a mere containing wall, is so ada- 
mantine, that, whatever it may contain, it must 
abide. Ritschl, for one, argues that an alienation 
from God which the highest love cannot overcome, 
must mean annihilation. The very idea of a realit 
so important as to be inextinguishable, while all 
its manifestations demand its extinction, he would 
ascribe to the pernicious influence of the abstract 
Platonic idea of the soul. Nor can it be said that 
in the Gospels, or anywhere else in Scripture, there 
is any metaphysical basis of a Platonic kind for a 
necessary individual immortality. The Scripture 
hope is not in man, but in the character of God, 
and we cannot suppose Him under any necessity 
to continue evil for its own sake. On the other 
hand, if, as Ritschl maintains, the personality of 
God and man is individual, and pantheism is wholly 
an abandonment of the religious problem, which is 
how to maintain the spiritual personality against 
the whole material universe, through belief in the 
exalted Power that rules above it, it remains a 
problem whether evil can ever attain such power 
as to be able to blot out for God an individual. 

LITERATURE.—The whole of modern philosophy is concerned 
with the problem of the individual, but special mention may 
be made of: Spinoza, Ethics; Hume, Human Nature; Leib- 
nitz, de Principio Individui; Kant, Anthropologie; J. H. 
Fichte, Die Idee der Persinlichkeit und der individuellen 
Fortdauer ; Nathaniel Southgate Shaler, The Individual: A 
Study of Life and Death, 1902; Doud, Evolution of the Indi- 
vidual, 1901; Beyschlag, NT Theol., esp. vol. i. 125-187 (Eng. 
tr.); Lemme, Christliche Ethik, esp. § 10; Kretschmar, Das 
Christliche Persdnlichkeits Ideal, 1898; J. R. Illingworth, Per- 
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INDIYIDUALISM.—The word individualism is 
used in two senses, and the difference of meaning 
is constantly employed in order to discredit one set 
of ideas by arguing against the other. Ina general 
way the uses may be distinguished by calling the 
one philosophical and the other political. Indi- 
vidualism, in the philosophical sense, attempts to 
derive everything from the intellect and the in- 
terests of the individual. However much a man 
derives from others, he ultimately depends, it 
argues, on his own judgment and his five senses ; 
and, however benevolent he may be, all his motives 
have their source in self-love. Descartes started 
to reconstruct our whole knowledge from the indi- 
vidual’s knowledge of himself, and his successors 
naturally sought to construct our whole activity 
from the individual’s love to himself. Shaftesbury 
and Butler had to affirm almost as a discovery 
that benevolence is as true and real a part of 
human nature as self-love. Only after Hume had 
reduced this kind of individualism to sensation- 
alism, leaving the individual himself a mere series 
of sensations, and after Spinozism began to be 
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poured into the waters of speculation, was it seen 
that man could not be understood alone, but only 
in his whole context. 

_It is needless to prove that this kind of indi- 
vidualism is not maintained by the Scriptures. 
And still less is it necessary to show that it is not 
our Lord’s reading of human nature. The creature 
that is made in the image of God is not made for 
himself. The creed that says, ‘If any man will 
come after me, let him deny himself’? (Mt 16%), 
believes that it finds something more in man than 
even the wisest self-love to which it can appeal. 
The individual does not, it is true, lose in Christ’s 
service. On the contrary, he will receive an 
hundredfold, and, over and above, life everlasting 
(Mt 19°). But that is only after he has learned 
the secret of forsaking all, atter he has been taught, 
not of his own self-interest, but after he has been 
drawn by the Father from all self-regard (Jn 6%). 
This possibility in man, our Lord recognizes, was 
also taught by the prophets, who wrote, ‘ And they 
shall all be taught of God’ (v.*). To be taught of 
God means to be saved from this kind of indi- 
vidualism, to discover that it is not our right 
position and not our true selves, but is alienation 
from our true life and our true home; it is to 
learn that not only is love part of our nature, but 
that we have never found ourselves at all till it 
takes us out of ourselves (Lk 17, Mt 10*9). 

Philosophical Individualism, however, is not only 
perfectly consistent with the appeal to authority 
which the other kind of individualism rejects, but it 
is almost entirely dependent upon such an authority 
for any explanation of the social order. On the other 
hand, what we have called Political Individualism 
is frequently maintained precisely on the ground 
that man is not, in the sense of belonging only to 
himself, individualistic, but has his true social 
quality within himself. ‘Individualism’ in this 
other sense means the rights of the individual over 
against authority, a position which does not, as is 
usually assumed, involve logically the other indi- 
vidualism, the individualism of every man for 
himself. It is not a denial of the necessity of a 
corporate existence or of the value of society. Its 
real opposite is Communism, and the real point at 
issue is whether society depends on the individual 
or the individual on society. Both Individualism 
and Communism, of course, would admit a mutual 
inter-relation, but the question is which is first, 
the individual or the social institution, and which 
is to be our chief reliance, the good-will of the 
individual or the control of the social machinery. 
So far is this kind of individualism from involving 
individualism in the other sense, that it rather 
assumes that all the elements for the highest social 
state exist in each man, and would come to fruition, 
if only the external hindrances could be removed. 
On this latter question, it must be admitted, our 
Lord’s attitude is much more difficult to determine. 

Of this practical individualism there are several types. First, 
there is the individualism of Nietzsche, to whom every altruistic 
feeling is the mere unreasoning instinct of the herd. That kind 
of individualism stood at the foot of the Cross, and said, ‘ He 
saved others, himself he cannot save,’ and saw in the position 
the height of absurdity. Then there is the vigorous Philistine 
individualism of Herbert Spencer. It conceives manasacreature 
with five senses and ten fingers, who needs nothing on earth 
put a free field and no favour, whose chief duty to the human 
race is to secure its progress by making the weakest go to the 
wall. The text it most firmly believes in, in the whole Bible, 
is, ‘He becometh poor that dealeth with a slack hand’ ; and what 
it cannot away with in Jesus is that He told people to give to 
everyone who asked, and to sell all, and give to the poor,—a 
frightful encouragement to laziness and mendicancy, and a 
most hurtful interference with the law of the survival of the 
fittest. Again, there is the individualism of Mr. Auberon Herbert 
and the Free Life. In its eyes men are quite free to part 
with everything they have, and it is believed they would part 
with it for the best purposes, if it were not that they are robbed 
and also debased by being blackmailed under the name of taxes. 
‘Bumble’ is the true name and nature of all authorities, it having 
been their way in all time to muddle everything, doing it 
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wastefully and doing it badly, Freedom, on the other hand, is 
man’s highest privilege, and would, if it could get a chance, be 
his surest guidance. Force, which is the sole instrument of the 
State, has only one right application. It has a right to resist 
force, to suppress violence. The State is, when it keeps to its 
own sphere, simply the big policeman, ‘a terror to evil-doers,’ 
and also, in so far as it kindly lets them alone, ‘a praise te 
them that do well.” With less hesitation regarding conse- 
quences, this individualism reasserts J. S. Mill’s principle, ‘that 
the sole end for which mankind are warranted, individually or 
collectively, in interfering with the liberty of action of any of 
their number, is self-protection.’ Finally, there is the indi- 
vidualism of Count Tolstoi, the basis of which he finds in the 
Gospels themselves. ‘Judge not, that ye be not judged,’ applies 
as much to a man in his official capacity as in his private, and 
“Resist not evil’ is required from the community as much as from 
the individual. No man is ever so much wiser and better than 
his fellows that he can have the right in any capacity to take 
over the regulation of their lives, and the very goal of history is 
to teach the folly and wickedness of any body of men trying to 
bear rule over others,—a philosophy of history somewhat akin 
to St. Paul’s conception of the dispensation of the Law as meant 
to shut all up unto disobedience (Ro 1182), 

The kindliness of the Socialists towards Tolstoi.seems at first 
sight inexplicable, for nothing could be more opposed to their 
method than this rejection of all visible authorities. The 
Socialist, moreover, has the same sympathy with Christ’s 
teaching. Take, e.g., Headlam’s Fabian Tract, No. 42. The 
teaching of Jesus, he aftirms, had hardly anything to do with 
a life after death, but a great deal todo with a Kingdom of God, 
which is a righteous society to be established upon earth, 
Christ’s works were secular, socialistic works. Whatever may 
be said of His miracles of raising the dead, they show that the 
death of a young person was a monstrous, disorderly thing to 
Him. If men would live in a rational, organized, orderly 
brotherhood, they would be clothed as beautifully as the lily. 
His denunciations were for those who oppressed the poor; and 
the man whom He spoke of as in hell, was the man who calmly 
accepted the difference between the rich and the poor ; while 
the persons who were on the right hand at the Judgment, were 
those who had taken pains to know that people were properly 
clothed and fed. The Christian society was meant to do on a 


large scale the social work which Jesus had done on a small. 


Jesus ordained Baptism to receive every human child as equal 
into His Church, and the Eucharist to be a sacrament of 
equal brotherhood ; and He made the first word in His prayer 
the recognition of a common Father, which must involve the 
equality of brethren. The Song of Mary describes Him as 
putting down the mighty from their seats and sending the rich 
empty away, and His Apostles insist on every man labouring, 
and on the labourer, not the capitalist, being first partaker of 
the fruits. If, therefore, ‘you want to be a good Christian, you 
must be something very much like a good Socialist.” The Church, 
we are told, is fettered, and ineffective for carrying out this 
task, but much ‘may be done by those Churchmen who remem- 
ber that the State is a sacred organization as well as the 
Church,’ and who are willing to help to seize it for the good of 
the people. Their first task, strangely, will be to free the 
Church from the fetters of the State, for one would rather have 
imagined that the logical conclusion should have been Rothe’s 
position, that it is the business of the Church so to labour that 
ultimately it may be absorbed in the Christian State. 

This exposition clearly shows the reason for sympathy with 
Tolstoi. It is a case of extremes meeting. Extreme Individ- 
ualism and extreme Socialism are both alike conscious of the 
present distress. Individualism is as little satisfied as Socialism 
with twelve millionaires dining at one end of London and find- 
ing the cultivated globe too small to please their palates, and at 
the other a million and a half of their fellow-creatures not know- 
ing whether they will have any dinner at all. Than this, both 
are a great déal nearer the position of Him who said, ‘Sell that 
ye have, and give alms’ (Lk 1233), ‘Woe unto you who are rich 
(624), who denounced the robbery of the widow and the orphan, 
and no doubt included every form of ruthless competition 
whereby the strong get advantage of the weak. Competition 
has become a sacred word in these days, but it never has been 
a Christian word, and if some higher law does not rule above 
it, the fittest that will survive by it will not be the best but only 
the most rapacious. : ; 

Extreme Socialism and extreme Individualism, moreover, 
have this in common, that both carry on their propaganda in 
the interests of the individual and in the hope of arriving 
at a better state of society. The Individualist thinks a better 
society can be formed only out of better individuals, and regards 
force as the great obstacle ; whereas the Socialist thinks the 
individual will never have a chance in the present kind of 
social conditions. That Christ aimed both at creating a better 
individual and a better society needs no proof, and it must 
further be recognized that the society’ He Hnnself created, con- 
sidered a voluntary community of goods at least in agreement 
with the spirit of His teaching (see art. WEALTH). The em- 
phasis which the leaders put on this voluntary aspect of com- 
munism distinguishes Christianity clearly from Socialism, but 
still the experiment indicates that, in a more Christian society, 
the Socialist ideal might be accomplished in another way. With 
our present concentration on material well-being, the end of 
competition would be almost the end of individuality ; but if our 
real life were less lived by bread alone, if our true individuality 
were dependent on higher concerns, we might come to cultivate 
together the soil of the earth and enjoy together all it pro- 
duces as much in common as we use the air that) moves on its 
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surface and the water that comes déwn its hills, and we should 
then be enabled to accept many of Christ's commands as literal 
which we can only now live with as figures of speech. 


One feels in reading the Gospels that what is” 


more alien to them than either Individualism or 
Socialism, is the current amalgam of both, which 
defends all the Individualism that means per- 
sonal profit and all the Socialism that means 
personal security and dignity, which finds all our 
Lord’s concessions literal and all His demands 
figurative. The typical attitude, though not 
usually expressed so bluntly, is Loisy’s. Christ, 
he says, conceived the Kingdom of God, which He 
thought was at hand, as the great social panacea. 
Though He enforced it with the enthusiasm and 
excess which are necessary to implant any great 
ideal, it was quite unworkable in this rough 
world. There rose up in place of it, therefore, the 
Church with its authorities for belief and for con- 
duct, that useful, practical, enduring compromise 
between the individual and the religious society. 
It is this combination which most of our country- 
men who love compromise as the oil, if not the 
water, of life, are concerned to maintain ; and when 
they welcome the passing of Individualism, they 
mean to hail the revival of the power of the visible 
authorities ; and when they object to Socialism, 
they only mean that they do not approve of the 
purposes for which the power is to be used. 

The method of Socialism, nevertheless, is not the 
method of the gospel, and the usual course of the 
Socialist is that which Mr. Headlam follows,—to 
prove that the aims of Socialism are Christ’s, and 
then take for granted that He would approve of 
the means proposed for attaining them. |. Even 
supposing we make the large concession of grant- 
ing the exegesis, we still do not find the slightest 
attempt to show that our Lord ever in any way 
trusted to the State as the instrument for accom- 
plishing His design. The usual way of avoiding 
this difficulty is to say that He could not be ex- 
pected to look to a Pagan State as we are justified 
in looking to the Christian State. To this there 
are two very evident replies. First, Is the State 
ever Christian in our Lord’s sense? Second, It 
was not the Pagan but the Theocratic State our 
Lord dealt with nearly all His days. It was there 
waiting to be adopted; yet He lived chiefly in 
conflict with it, and He never attempted to reform 
it or work through it. He certainly expected His 
followers to have a good deal to do with States and 
kings and governors, but it would be in an ex- 
tremely individualistic position (Mt 10'8), and all 
that was expected of them was not to fear them 
that kill the body, but are not able to kill the soul 
(v.*). Our Lord’s action was not revolutionaryein 
the sense of actually overthrowing existing insti- 
tutions, but He cannot be said to have cherished 
them. A certain regard was to be paid to the 
Seribes and Pharisees who sat in Moses’ seat (Mt 
23°), but He also subjected them to such criticism 
as must have sapped their power. He Himself 
so far honoured the religious institutions as not to 
oppose them; but the only evil He ever put His 
hand to the task of reforming, was that which 
disturbed the private worshipper (Mt 21126, Jn 
2-17) and His entire indifference to ceremonial 
purity rejected a great deal of the institution to 
the advantage of the individual. All this might 
seem to refer rather to the Church than the State ; 
but if He distrusted the leadership of the former, 
He would not be likely any more to trust the 
leadership of the latter, if it took over the guid- 
ance of life. It also would be the blind leading the 
blind, What our Lord manifestly expects to see, 
is what He calls the seed of the Kingdom (Mt 13°%) 
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those who in every place are worthy, who are pre- 
pared to be as lights shining in a dark place. Why 


should He speak of the result as a Kingdom of God 
at all, if, in the final issue, it is only of man’s regu- 
lation? The meaning certainly lies very near, that 
it was a kingdom of souls regulated only by love, 
a kingdom of souls bent on a direct service and 
obedience to God, and requiring no other rule. 
This fundamental distinction between it and all 
other earthly kingdoms would seem to be the very 
reason for calling it of God. 

This view is confirmed by what seems the most 
convincing explanation of our Lord’s temptations. 
To suppose that He was tempted merely by His 
own hunger and love of success and love of praise, 
is to ascribe to Him motives which had no power 
over Him at other times. But if they are tempta- 
tions of His work, the temptation to provide a 
kingdom with fulness of bread and to rule by 
accepting the methods of force in the State and 
of display in the Church, we see how He could be 
touched in His deepest interests. When He turned 
from that way to the road that led by a solitary 
path to Calvary, to call many, but to choose only 
the few who also would be prepared to walk in it, 
He surely decided to look to the individual to save 
the institution, and not to the institution to save 
the individual. In view of all this, it cannot be 
questioned that the aristocrat in his peasant’s dress, 
digging his bread out of the earth, and living as if 
the social revolution had come, in the high con- 
viction that the Divine way is personal surrender 
and not social supervision, represents Christ’s 
attitude better than the respectable persons who 
meantime take all the present system of competi- 
tion will give, while they wait for salvation trom 
the action of the State. 

But Socialism only makes a pretence of being 
workable through the State, by ignoring the bear- 
ing which its action would have on the whole life 
of the individual, and it is with this larger ques- 
tion that our Lord is concerned. His Kingdom is 
not of this world, and its treasures are not upon 
earth, and it only concerns itself with the things 
upon earth as they have to do with the great 
treasure in heaven, which is character, and the 
great rule of the Kingdom, which is love. That 
He expected this idea to be embodied in an earthly 
society is plain, for the beginnings of it arose in 
His own lifetime. But it was to be a very singular 
society, in which none was to exercise authority 
on one hand, and none to call any man master on 
the other. The only dignity was to be service ; 
and the higher the position, the lowlier one should 
serve. Nothing ean reconcile this with the ecclesi- 
astical embodiment of it in all ages, wherein the 
true succession has been placed in the officials, who 
determined not only action but belief, and who 
have penetrated further into the inner sanctuary 
of the individual life than any earthly government 
that ever existed. But no one recognized more 
fully than Christ Himself that the channels by 
which His influence would go down would inter- 
mingle their clay with the pure waters; and to 
assume that any organization is more than a dim 
human attempt at reaching out towards His ideal, 
is to neglect His own warnings. As the believer 
must be in the world, so he must be in the insti- 
tution—in it but not of it, always retaining his 
right to consider whether Christ is there or not 
when men say, ‘Lo, here, or Lo, there.’ In so far 
as the institution serves this Kingdom of God, this 
kingdom of souls, whose only authority is God the 
Father as revealed in the Son, and ‘whose only 
rule is love, it is to be honoured; but it must 
ever be prepared to be judged by that standard. 

The great end of all progress, therefore, is not 
to subject the individual, but to call him to the 
realization of his own heritage of freedom. It is 
in the crowd that men have done all the great 
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iniquities. The multitude come to take Christ ; 
the disciples all in a body forsake Him; the rulers 
come together to judge Him; the whole band of 
soldiers is called together to buffet Him ; the crowd 
ery, ‘Crucify Him’; the chief priests mock Him 
among themselves. Even those that were crucified 
with Him stilled their pain by falling in with the 
cry of the multitude. Whatever institution, 
therefore, we may submit to, we can only belong 
to the true Church by first of all having ‘salt in 
ourselves’ (Mk 9°), by being of the truth and 
hearing Christ’s voice (Jn 18%”). 

It is argued that the full meaning and claim of 
Christianity can never be explicable on the basis 
of Individualism, because ‘from first to last it 
deals with minds which are in relation with actual 
truth in regard to the soul, the world, and God, 
and which have not fully attained even the limits 
of their own nature till they are united in the 
Spirit-bearing Body, through Christ to the Father’ 
(Strong). Possibly Hume contends for the Indivi- 
dualism here refuted. Nobody else does. Why 
Christianity is so individualistic is precisely that the 
soul is so directly, or, at all events, can, through 
God’s revelation and grace, be so directly in con- 
tact with actual truth, the world and God, as to 
make it only a distraction for another man, on 
merely official grounds, to come in between as a 
necessary channel; that the possession of such a 
personal relation to truth is a common bond of 
more power than any external tie; and that the 
visible organization is only vital and useful as it 
expresses this union. The usual way is to say the 
Kingdom of God is a purely spiritual condition on 
the one hand, and has a place and effect in the 
world on the other ; to seek no common basis; to 
avoid deriving one from the other; to ascribe 
methods of worldly rule to the visible society, and 
then to transfer to it the attributes of love and 
truth and holiness that belong to the invisible, and 
so to claim for it, in subjection, the obedience 
which belongs to the other, in freedom. It is quite 
true that a person in a state of salvation is one 
ealled and admitted into a society; but, just be- 
cause it is a society of saved persons, it is different 
in its relation to its members from all visible 
societies. Instead of more submission to their 
teachers and more obedience to their rulers, the 
Scripture hope of progress is still what it was of 
old, ‘Would that the Lord’s people were all 
prophets, —would that each man were less con- 
cerned about his neighbour and more about his 
own message and his own call! Men are always 
ready to organize others ; the fruitful and difficult 
task is to organize one’s own soul. 

LiTERATURE.—Butler’s Sermons, and, in contrast, Paley’s 
Moral Philosophy. For the extensive literature for and against 
Socialism, see Fabian Tract, No. 29, ‘What to Read: A List of 
Books for Social Reformers.’ For individual freedom, J. 8. 
Mill, On Liberty; Herbert Spencer, Man versus the State, and 
Sociology : Tolstoi, Essays, and many smaller works. On the 
relation of the individual to the Church, reference may be made 
to Loisy, L’Evangile et V Eglise [tr. The Gospel and the Church, 
1903]; Newman, The Development of Christian Doctrine, 1878 ; 
and T. B. Strong, God and the Individual, 1903. e 
JOHN OMAN. 

INDIVIDUALITY. — The word ‘individuality ’ 
may be used merely for the quality of being an in- 
dividual, but its common use is to indicate. the 
special characteristics which distinguish one indi- 
vidual from another, that which, as it has been 
expressed, marks each one as a particular thought 
of God. Only in this latter sense is the word con- 
sidered here. 


in morals and in religion it has always been a difficult 
eae cs determine the ane place of individual differences. 
The great weakness of Deism, e.g., was that, while it abund- 
antly exalted the individual, it. had no place for individuality. 
Its natural religion and utilitarian ethic had, as its very 
standard of excellence, that it excluded everything whereby 
one man was different from another. Eyen Kant, the highest 


product of Rationalism, with his view of religion as an append- 
age to a moral law, and his supreme test of a moral law by its 
fitness to be a law universal, only accentuated this limitation. 
The Romantic reaction had as its characteristic note the glory 
of individuality. The marvel of the universe was just its - 
variety, and the glory of man that he was the most varied thing 
in the universe. The whole duty of man was to be himself and 
admit no law except the law of his own nature. Then un- 
fortunately it too frequently appeared that what man took to 
be his nature was only self-pleasing, and what he thought was 
religion was only satisfaction of the artistic sense. There was 
also another very strange result. This excessive insistence 
upon individuality came to obliterate the individual. So much 
stress was laid upon what was changing and varied, that nothing 
was thought of what is one and unchanging. Hence every- 
thing was reduced to the great World-Spirit whose artistic 
Seer in unfolding His variety constituted the history of the 
world. 

This insistence on the importance of individuality by Ro- 
manticism, nevertheless, bore large fruit in both ethics and 
religion. Indeed, all modern study at least of the historical 
religions may be dated from Schleiermacher’s insistence on the 
marked individuality of all the great founders of religion. Nor 
is it possible to question his right to point in particular to Jesus. 
The supreme human interest in all the Scriptures is their im- 
mense gallery of persons who gave scope to their individuality. 
For the most part they are very far from being perfect, but 
none of them is fashioned on the common worldly type, none 
of them is rolled like smooth stones on the beach, in the con- 
tinual social attrition. Yet, even in this great gallery of the 
children of nature and of God, Jesus stands out pre-eminent. 
Whatever may be said of the stories of His birth, they mark 
the profoundest impression made on His contemporaries by a 
great, a striking, an unforgetable individuality. Though the 
many attempts at painting His human individuality, from the 
Apocryphal Gospels downwards, cannot be regarded as nearer 
a true likeness than the attempts at portraying His human 
features, every reader of the Gospels feels that, amid all 
the things He surrendered, He never surrendered His own 
marked human individuality. On the contrary, it continued 
to be a prominent thing that forced itself on everyone. He 
went His own way, thought His own thoughts, lived His own 
life, and never accorded anything to that tyranny of fashion 
to which, in our weak regard for others, we continually sacrifice 
what is greatest and best in our natures. 


Our Lord’s regard for the individuality of the 
persons He dealt with might be used as a key for 
understanding large portions of the Gospels. He 
took special care to bring out the individuality of 
each one’s faith. He brings the modesty of the 
woman with the issue of blood into prominence, to 
give her the assurance she needed for her com- 
fort (Mt 9%). He rejects roughly the prayer of 
the Canaanitish woman, to show more clearly her 
right to be heard (Mt 157-5), He sits at meat in 
the publican’s house, to create self-respect in the 
social outcast (Mk 2%), He meets the centurion, 
the man of command, by working through a com- 
mand (Lk 711°); and He answers John, the man 
who had required action, by action (v.”). He 
justified wisdom both in John the ascetic and in 
Himself who came eating and drinking, and only 
blamed the narrow censoriousness which could ap- 
preciate neither (Mt 111%). 

In the Fourth Gospel, in particular, the key to 
almost everything Jesus says or does is that He 
knew what was in man (Jn 2%), Nicodemus, the 
man dried to parchment and swathed in con- 
ventional considerations, needs to be born again 
into a new and fresh life (3!-). The woman of 
Samaria, no longer able to command the protec- 
tion of even the poorest marriage tie, and too dis- 
reputable to appear at the well except when the 
midday sun kept the other women at home, is 
offered living water to refresh her soul parched for 
sympathy, and is so interpreted to herself that she 
said, ‘He told me all that ever I did’ (41%). Be- 
cause the nobleman has the aristocratic spirit of 
his class, he is aly told to go his way, his son 
lives (4°); because his bed has for thirty-eight 
years been the centre of all his interest, the cripple 
at Bethesda is told to take it up (5°). All the 
Gospels are full of persons of vivid individuality. 
A striking feature of our Lord’s whole ministry is 
the way in which, in His presence, a man’s true 
qualities inevitably come to light. The respectable 
convention behind which men hide inevitably falls 
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away, and men appear in all their real character- 
istics, often with the unhonoured to their honour, 
and with the highly esteemed to their shame. Even 
the Pharisee, the type in all ages in which indi- 
viduality is most suppressed by creed and custom, 
cannot keep the curtain drawn in His presence. 
At first sight this definiteness seems to be lost in 
the strange, vague atmosphere of the Fourth Gos- 
pel, which is so strongly irradiated by one indi- 
viduality—that of the writer. But in life it is not 
the persons who are themselves colourless who do 
most justice to the individuality of others. So it 
is that in John we see, more than in any other 
Gospel, the vivid individuality, in particular, of 
the disciples, and how Jesus recognized it and dealt 
with it. Andrew and Nathanael, Philip and 
Thomas are mere names and shadows in the other 
Gospels, while in John they have each one his own 
characteristic note. Even Peter, in the other Gos- 
pels, is little more than an inexplicable mixture 
of insight and error; but in John he is drawn in 
a phrase by the Master Himself, ‘ When thou wast 
young thou girdedst thyself and walkedst whither 
thou wouldest’ (218). This enterprising but im- 
petuous character appears in the whole presenta- 
tion of him in John, till, in the days of heaviness, 
he flung off the slackness which had fallen upon 
all the disciples, and said with his old grip at his 
girdle, ‘I go a fishing’ (21°). In considering the 
question of the authenticity of John, this, at all 
events, deserves consideration, that it leaves us 
with such a sense of the strong individuality of 
the Apostles, both as children of nature and as 
children of grace, as to make it not incredible that 
a handful of poor men should start to conquer the 
world. In this Gospel, moreover, faith is not only 
an individual act, which it must always be, but 
also an attitude which brings out a man’s deepest 
individuality. Men do not believe, because they 
trust only what they see (4%). They cannot be- 
lieve in Christ, because already they have not 
believed in the highest they knew (5%). It is a 
certain preparedness for Christ which makes men 
believe in Him (6%: *7), Belief is a special word to 
oneself, a hearing from the Father (6%). Unbelief 
arises from being from beneath (8%), from being of 
one’s father the devil (8). There is, throughout, a 
family likeness in unbelief; while belief, in the 
consciousness of its own special needs, finds its 
own call. It does not lean on Abraham, or fashion 
itself on the accepted model, but, like Nathanael, it 
seeks God under the fig-tree, like Philip it is ready 
to say to conventional questions, ‘Come and see.’ 
This faith, moreover, issues in an eternal life, the 
present effect of which is to give us possession of 
our own souls, to know God in such a way as not 
to be greatly concerned about men, to be in the 
world yet not of it (17). : 

Though less prominent in the Synoptics, our 
Lord’s regard to individuality is not less significant. 
To enter the Kingdom, so pronounced an indivi- 
duality is required that it can take by itself the 
narrow way, while the common course is the broad 
road (Mt 78); it is to be one in so characteristic a 
fashion as to cause more joy in heaven than the 
ninety and nine who, satisfied with the received 
standard, need no repentance (Mt 18%, Lk 15’). 
This strong insistence that many are called and 
only few chosen, indicates not’ arbitrariness in 
dealing with individuals, but the rarity of the 
individuality God requires (Mt 224), His true dis- 
ciples must be of so pronounced a type that, while 
they shun the peor glory of self-display (Mt 62), 
they must yet be the salt of the earth, and not 
even fear the prominence of being as a city set 
on a hill. They must shun the all-pervasive, all- 
assimilative creed of the time, the gens of the 
Pharisees ; nor will the accepted Christian formula, 


the saying of ‘Lord, Lord,’ be any more approved 
(Mt 7). 

Our Lord does not really differ from the pagan view that the 
worth of the individual depends upon his individuality. The 
difference is in the estimate of that wherein this individuality 
consists, and of the possibilities in each man of attaining it. 
Even to Aristotle individuality meant something aristocratic. 
The qualities in a person worth considering are liberality (@Aeu- 
Oepsorns), Magnificence (ueyarorpizec), and magnanimity (ueyaro- 
~buxi«). These all require a certain social station, a certain 
aloofness from the petty concerns of life, which could be pos- 
sible for all men only when the great mechanical slave whom 
Aristotle dreamt of could be made to do the drudgery. With 
Christ, on the other hand, a man could have true individuality 
in the lowest seats and at the lowliest services. : 

Nor is Christ’s conception that of modern culture, which, 
indeed, is much nearer Aristotle than Jesus. He does not seek, 
with Goethe, to build up as high as possible the pyramid of his 
nature. A man does not fail of that individuality which the 
Kingdom of God requires, even though he have to cut off an 
offending hand or pluck out an offending eye, and enter blind 
and maimed (Mt 5”9). . 

The classical presentation of the type of indi- 
viduality permitted and required in the Kingdom 
of God is in the Beatitudes. Too often they are 
read as a suppression of individuality, which they 
are if a man’s chief characteristics are posses- 
sions, popularity, self-assertion, self-indulgence. 
But in Christ’s eyes this should not be the way 
of showing a man’s true nature. The descrip- 
tion, taken as a whole, presents an energetic 
type which, just because of its superiority both to 
society and to nature, is bound to be of marked 
individuality, To be poor in spirit is not to be 
poor-spirited, not to bend and break under every 
trial, but is to be rich in a faith which accepts 
poverty or anything else in the assurance of 
never being broken or bent. The mourner is 
not one given to tears, but one in energetic opposi- 
tion to wrong and in energetic sympathy with 
suffering. The meek is not the meek and mild, 
not the soft, timid person, but one who has too 
high a faith in a wiser power than his own to 
strive andery. To hunger and thirst after right- 
eousness is necessarily to take an independent and 
difficult course in the world; while to be merciful 
requires decided strength of character, most of the 
cruel things on earth being done not in self-will 
and malice, but in thoughtlessness and weakness. 
Purity of heart never could survive in this world 
as mere Innocence and ignorance of evil; the soft 
people who seek to shun eyerything disagreeable 
are the chief makers of dispeace ; and only persons 
of determined character and decided principles 
ever run any risk of being persecuted for righteous- 
ness’ sake. Were there no other condition but this 
last, it would mark the contrast with the accepted 
type, with the person whose first motive is prudence, 
whose guiding star is agreement with the authori- 
ties, who feels an obtrusive individuality to be in 
bad taste, and who regards a somewhat colourless 
membership of the Church and of Society as the 
hall-mark of the Divine approval. Instead we see 
one who is the odd man in the hundred, one who 
will not walk with the crowd in the broad way, 
one who has something of the singularity of the 
prophet which will ensure for him the singularity 
of the prophet’s reward. 

This large scope for individuality is maintained 
ped by resting the guidance of life not on a 
rule, but on a relation to God, revealed not in a 
code, but ina Person. This was the basis of a rule 
of love to God and to man to which all the Law 
and the Prophets could be reduced. Love is the 
way of at once giving scope to our own individu- 
ality and cherishing the individuality of others. 
Not that love can be without law. As it has been 
well said, What is love at the centre is always 
law at the cireumference. But love at the centre 
will always keep law mindful of human differences. 
It will be a law in accordance with the Apostle’s 
interpretation of his Master’s meaning when he 
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enjoins us to be true to our own highest individu- 
ality, i.e. the special demands of our own con- 
science, to do nothing that is not of faith (Ro 14%) ; 
to attend so far to the weakness of our own indi- 
viduality as not to be enslaved to anything; and 
to regard the individuality of our neighbour so far 
as to take heed to what edifies (1 Co 10%). Never- 
theless it is no true development of Christian faith 
or morals, as Newman (in his Development) and 
countless others have argued, that the faith has 
been elaborated into a creed that omits no detail 
of doctrine, and the morality into a code that lays 
down every detail of duty. Nor can it ever be true 
humility to surrender our individuality to any other 
man made like to ourselves. 

Yet a free Protestant code and a smaller creed 
do not necessarily give us a true and character- 
istic faith, or save us from a mainly negative 
standard of duty, and perhaps there is no kind of 
consideration for others more needed at the present 
day than to have courage to be ourselves. 

o leave room for this individuality is one of the 
most difficult and most neglected tasks of theology, 
and to leave scope for it in the Church is a task 
that has never been very anxiously pursued by the 
ecclesiastic. Yet if the true manifestation of faith 
is power to become sons of God in spite of society 
and circumstances, a very important element of 
it should be the maintenance of our true indi- 
viduality ; and though truth can only be one, 
there should be something characteristic in each 
man’s faith. The preservation of this difference 
among the Scripture writers is the real task of 
Biblical Theology, which should not aim at evapor- 
ating truth into what each man thinks, but at 
showing how important every man is for his faith. 
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JOHN OMAN. 

INDIVIDUALITY (or CuHrist).—Regarded sim- 
ply as a historical character, or as a subject of 
a visible career among men, Christ undoubtedly 
presents as distinct an aspect of individuality, or 
concrete reality, as can be affirmed of any historical 
personage. On the other hand, when we pass from 
the historical point of view to that of Christological 
construction, we can hardly fail to raise the ques- 
tion whether it is possible to escape from qualifying 
the category of individuality as applied to Christ 
on the side of His humanity. Proceeding from the 
latter point of view, and deferring to the Catholic 

ostulates respecting the union of our Lord’s man- 
with the pre-existent Logos or Son of God, 
we are confronted with the task of explaining how 
a real concrete manhood can be taken into verit- 
able union with the Logos without effecting a 
heterogeneous and double personality. The task 
is a very difficult one, and in wrestling with it a 
temptation easily arises to strip the manhood of 
concreteness or individuality, and thus to accom- 
modate it more fully to the demands of personal 
unity. But a resort to this alternative has its 
own difficulty, and that by no means a slight one, 
since the thought of an Incarnation which means 
the union of the Son of God with a mutilated man- 
hood, or-with a mere semblance of manhood, is far 
from being satisfactory. Indeed, there is little 
hazard in affirming that the mind and heart of 
Christendom would sooner tolerate an element of 
unresolved dualism in the person of Christ, than 
sacrifice in any appreciable degree the reality and 
perfection of His manhood. 


1. Among the prominent theories involving a 
sacrifice of this kind the Apollinarian is the most 
explicit and intelligible. By its supposition that 
the Logos took the place of the rational soul in the 
Redeemer, so that the Incarnation involved only 
the assumption of a human body with its principle 
of animal life, it evidently simplifies very much 
the problem of Christ’s person. But the simplifica- 
tion takes place at too great a cost. The immut- 
able Logos clothed in a tleshly garment is obviously 
no proper subject for temptation or for a real im- 
plication in human experiences generally. He 
cannot be brought into accord with the Gospel 
representations, except by resort to an artificial, 
Docetic interpretation. As lacking the most essen- 
tial factor of manhood, He is destitute of the most 
apprehensible bond of brotherhood and ground of 
companionship. In short, the advantage which 
pertains to the Apollinarian theory, on the score 
of simplicity and intelligibility, is overmatched by 
the disadvantage which it incurs by its incompati- 
bility with Gospel facts and by its abridgment of 
Christ’s competency to enter into the life of men, 
and thus to fulfil the complete office of mediation. 
In effect it abolishes the Son of Man; for the 
archetypal manhood, which Apollinaris supposed 
to be resident in the eternal Logos, is a far off 
thing in comparison with the concrete reality 
which naturally is present to our thought when 
we use the term ‘manhood.’ 

2. A second historie theory which has a distinct 
bearing upon our theme is that of Monophysitism. 
This differs from Apollinarism in its formal ac- 
knowledgment that by the incarnation of the Son 
of God is to be understood the assumption of a 
complete human nature. This acknowledgment, 
however, turns out to be rather verbal than sub- 
stantial. The Monophysite assertion of a single 
nature in the incarnated Christ involved the com- 
pounding of the human nature in Him with the 
Divine ; and this, in connexion with the vast pre- 
ponderance assigned to the Divine in post-Nicene 
thinking, meant virtually the reduction of the 
human to the rank of an accident, a secondary 
and contingent property or group of properties, 
superinduced upon a Divine subject. Such an 
outcome, it is needless to say, runs very close to 
the submergence of the human side of Christ. It 
leaves no place for the thought of a real ethical 
manhood; for a proper ethical character is not 
predicable of a selfless accident. And with this 
deficit is conjoined a serious metaphysical diffi- 
culty, since fundamental thinking insists upon a 
relation of commensurability between attributes 
and their subject, and does not approve the notion 
that attributes appropriate to a finite personality 
can be made properly to inhere in an infinite 
subject. 

3. A theory favoured with more orthodox asso- 
ciations than the Monophysite, but having a some- 
what questionable bearing on the Christological 
problem, is the theory of the tmpersonality of 
Christ's manhood, or more specifically, the theory 
that His manhood, being devoid of a personality 
of its own, obtained from the first moment of sub- 
sistence its personal subject in the Ego of the pre- 
existent Logos (the so-called doctrine of enhypos- 
tasis), This theory was broached by Leontius in 
the 6th cent., was advocated by John of Damascus 
in the 8th cent., and has had in later times con- 
siderable currency among theologians of reputed 
orthodoxy, though never receiving any distinct 
cwcumenical sanction. As handled by John of 
Damascus, the notion of the impersonality of 
Christ’s manhood cannot be said to have been 
suitably reconciled with the full reality of that 
manhood. While formally he assigned to the 
Redeemer the full complement of human faculties, 
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he felt obliged in one connexion or another to deny 
to them their characteristic forms of activity. 1t 
would not do, as he conceived, to admit progress 
in knowledge on the part of Christ, as this would 
contravene the truth that the hypostatie union of 
the human with the Divine in Him was complete 
from the start. For a like reason it was_con- 
sidered inadmissible to impute real prayer to Him. 
Divinity needs nothing, and a humanity that is 
perfectly united with Divinity shares in its suffi- 
ciency. In relation to the will also the Damascene 
considered it necessary to retrench from the proper 
human mode. The logical issue of his representa- 
tions is to deny to the human will in Christ all 
power of initiative, and to reduce it entirely to 
the office of a ‘medium through which the Logos 
moved the man Jesus.’ Quite possibly John of 
Damascus does not afford the best specimen of 
what can be done in Christological construction 
with the notion that the human nature of Christ, 
being without personality of its own, derived such 
personal character as pertained to it from its rela- 
tion to the person of the Logos. But certainly it 
is difficult in the light of his exposition to discover 
the real Son of Man. The image of a genuine and 
living manhood does not stand forth in his repre- 
sentation of the Redeemer. 

It has sometimes been concluded that a special 
advantage belongs to the doctrine of the imperson- 
ality of the human nature of Christ, as helping to 
explain the atoning efficacy of His work. The 
inference is made that human nature in this char- 
acter is not a concrete, limited entity, such as is 
the human nature of the individual man, but 
rather generic or universal. It is then argued 
that Christ in perfecting His own human nature 
sanctified human nature in general. Again, it is 
claimed that, in virtue of His literal community 
with men, His doing was in the proper sense a 
transaction within, as well as for, the whole body 
of humanity. As an eminently spiritual writer 
has expressed the thought, ‘every man was a part 
of Him, and He felt the sins of every man, not in 
sympathy, but in sorrow and abhorrence’ (Thomas 
Erskine). To such representations it is legitimate 
to reply, that what needs to be sanctified is not 
buman nature in itself, but myriads of human 
beings ; that the sanctification of human nature in 
Christ cannot rationally be conceived to have any 
immediate effect upon its sanctification elsewhere, 
inasmuch as human nature in Christ cannot be 
regarded as a stuff out of which men universally 
are fashioned; and that a generic or universal 
human nature belongs purely to the realm of the 
conceptual, and cannot possibly have any place in 
the sphere of real being. In short, the line of 
representation in question rests upon a_ fiction 
which modern philosophy for the most part has 
discountenanced—the fiction of the -real existence 
of universals. 

4 While it is impossible to be satisfied with any 
one of these historic theories, as respects its bear- 
ing on the integrity or concrete reality of Christ’s 
manhood, it is far from easy to offer a definite sub- 
stitute which is not open to exception. Indeed, an 
attempt at strict construction is certain to mis- 
carry. The extraordinary as such rebels against 
complete elucidation, and by supposition the union 
of the Divine and the human in Christ is an extra- 
ordinary fact. Any one who accepts the Incarna- 
tion must admit that the individuality of Christ’s 
manhood was specially conditioned ; but equally, 
any one who admits the extraordinary character of 
the Incarnation must grant the impossibility of 
giving a full explanation of the mode and measure 
of this special conditioning. We cannot fully con- 
strue our own relation to the Divine; how then 
should we expect to gain clear insight into the 


relation of the human to the Divine in the person 
of our Lord? Probably the best that can be done 
is to form an ideal picture of the normal relation 
of perfected manhood to the Divine, and then 
beyond this to postulate the mystery of a special 
bond between Christ’s manhood and His Divinity. 
The forming of the ideal picture will be distinctly 
helpful. For, having clearly apprehended the 
great truth that manhood loses nothing of its 
proper character by intimate union with the 
Divine, that the human spirit is never more itself 
than when it is possessed by and insphered in the 
Divine Spirit, that freedom is never so complete as 
when the human will by its own consent passes 
under the absolute direction of the Divine will, 
we shall be prepared to believe that manhood in 
Christ suffered no retrenchment by its extra- 
ordinary union with the Divine, but rather is to 
be accounted the full-orbed specimen of manhood 
as respects ethical worth and all tender and beauti- 
ful traits. 

Taken in a popular sense, rather than in relation 
to Christological theory, the subject of individu- 
ality suggests a discussion of those characteristics 
which may be regarded as specially distinctive of 
Christ as a historic personage. This discussion, 
however, is reserved for the art. UNIQUENESS. 
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Ottley, The Doctrine of the Incarnation; John Caird, The 
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tentio Veritatis, ch. ii.; Dlingworth, Personality Human and 
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INDOLENCE.—The spirit of Christ’s religion is 
inimical to indolence in the sphere of business 
(Lk 164, Mt 244 25°), but more especially indolent 
Christianity is salt without savour (Mt 5%). Not 
only is a state of salvation hard to maintain (Mt 
74), but perfection is to be aimed at (5%). An 
enemy sows tares while we sleep (13”). The oil 
in our lamps consumes as we rest (25°). Watch- 
fulness is the very opposite of indolence (26*). 
The hid talent will reproach the indolent in the 
day of reckoning (251%). Most deadly is the 
spiritual indolence which is satisfied to have 
Abraham for father (Lk 38, Jn 8%), or Christ for 
Saviour, without response to the impulses of the 
Holy Spirit, the source of life and motion and 
progress. 

A signal judgment may be executed upon the 
indolent soul, either after a period of further pro- 
bation (Lk 13%), or suddenly and unexpectedly 
when that day comes as a snare (Lk 214), and the 
Judge pronounces the sentence (Mk 11%). The 
conscience must be kept awake and intelligent 
(Mt 5% 4). The beginnings of evil must be 
checked (v.18). The ears must be open to learn, 
and the heart ready to believe (115). The rock 
foundation to build the house upon may need 
much toil to reach it (7%). And continually 
the servant of Christ must be ready for his 
Master’s coming, with loins girded and lights 
burning (Lk 12*°).—Love is not indolent in seeking 
the lost sheep (Mt 18"). Hope is not indolent in 
running to the sepulchre (Jn 204), or hastening to 
the manger (Lk 2"). Faith is not indolent in 
pressing through the crowd to be healed (Mk 5%’). 
‘The zeal of thine house shall eat me up’ (Jn 2!7), 
See also art. SLOTHFULNESS. 

W. B. FRANKLAND. 

INFANCY.— 


1. The period of infancy, properly speaking, may be taken as 
lying between the birth of a child and its being weaned ; and 
Hebrew children were usually weaned at two years of age or 
thereabouts. Quite a number of terms are used in Heb. to 
describe childhood and youth at various stages; and in this 
earliest period before a child has become a gamil (bya 
“weaned’), there are three different terms that may be applied 


to him. The infant is aby (f. nay), the (new-) born (cf. ‘ bairn,' 
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barn’), 3) (the suckling), and bby (or bay), also indicating 
dependence for nourishment. In NT, apart from the general 
use of sais or rasdiov, the terms used are (1) Bpéges (applying to 
the unborn child as well [Lk 141), and (2) viri0s. The aspect of 
infancy connoted by »% 710, as contrasted with the Heb. terms, 
is inability to speak (=Lat. infans). In Mt 2116, in the quota- 
tion from Ps 83, LXX, the Greek translators use y#ri0s as=> AY, 
and the ptep. @;¢{wy as=p3}. With the exception of Lk 1819, 
Bpégos occurs in the Gospels only in Lk.’s account of the birth of 
Christ ; and varies, in addition to Mt 2116, only in a figurative 
use in Mt 11°5=Lk 1021, 

2. All that the Gospels have to tell concerning 
the infancy of Jesus is found in Lk 2 and Mt 2. 
Excluding the story of the Birth, we have the 
following series of events :—the Circumcision, the 
Presentation, the Visit of the Magi, the Flight 
into Egypt, the Slaughter of the Innocents, the 
Return and Settlement at Nazareth. The insuper- 
able difficulties in the way of weaving these 
narratives into a coherent and harmonious whole 
are now generally recognized. Harmonists have 
not been able to agree even as to the time-order in 
which the events should be placed. (Andrews, in 
his Life of Our Lord, p- 91 P conveniently shows 
the diversity that has obtained). If it were a 
matter of supreme importance to settle such order, 
Wieseler’s view (Chron. Synopsis, i. ch. iii.) seems 
the most reasonable, arranging as follows :—Cir- 
cumcision, Presentation (or Purification of Mary), 
Visit of the Magi, Flight into Egypt and‘Slaughter 
of the Innocents, Return to Nazareth. So far, 
however, as the narrative in Mt 2 is concerned, it 
is evidently unrelated to Lk.’s account of the 
infancy of Jesus; it stands as a story by itself, 
detached from its own context ; the opening (rod dé 
"Incod yevynbévros, x.t.X.) is quite indefinite as a 
time-expression, and anything like chronological 
interest is at a minimum. 

The accounts of the Infancy comprise: (a) 
normal features—the Circumcision, the Presenta- 
tion (=Purification of Mary and Redemption of 
the Firstborn) ; and (4) peculiar features—the Visit 
of the Magi and connected incidents. 

As for (a), it is noticeable that we have these 
particulars given in Lk. alone. The rites appointed 
to be performed on the birth of a Hebrew boy, a 
firstborn, were duly carried out. The Circumci- 
sion took place on the eighth day (Lk 2”), z.e. at 
the time prescribed by ancient law and_ usage 
(Ly 12°). Again, after the proper interval (Ly 12) 
the Purification of Mary with all due rites took 
place at the Temple (Lk 2”). 

The «iray (‘their purification’) cannot without strain be 
made to refer to any but both Joseph and Mary who brought 
the child to Jerusalem (see also y.2#). This, as well as the inter- 
pretation making «ir4y refer to mother and child (see, e.g., 
rendering of the Twentieth Cent. NT), is in conflict with the 
ritual law (Ly 12); and the reading followed by AV (‘her purifica- 
tion’), which has practically no MS authority, is an evident 
correction to remove the discrepancy. 

The offering brought was that prescribed tor 
persons in humble circumstances (Ly 12%), though 
the regulation is so quoted in Lk 2*% that this does 
not explicitly appear. The Presentation of the 
infant Jesus Involved at the same time the ancient 
ceremony of the Redemption of the firstborn son, 
as the reference to Ex 13% shows. In our Lord’s 
day a rabbinical regulation had added to the 
Mosaic rule the condition that the child thus pre- 
sented and redeemed should be free from physical 
defect and blemish. 

In the Pentateuch this devotion of the male firstborn of both 
man and beast to Jahweh, carrying with it the necessity of re- 
demption in the case of sons, is traced as to its institution to the 
smiting of the firstborn in Egypt at the Exodus (Ex 1315, Nu 
313), There can be little doubt, however, that there is an affinity 
between this Hebrew custom and the sacrifice of firstlings 
amongst the Arabs, and that they have a common source in ideas 
of taboo as associated with the firstborn—ideas belonging to a 
remote Semitic antiquity (see W. R. Smith, RS? p. 462 ff.). 


Yet in connexion with these ordinary incidents 


of infancy among the Jews we have touches of the 
unusual, though the forecast of a great destiny thus 
indicated is not per se an incredible feature of the 
dawn of such a life. At the Circumcision the name 
Jesus was given, we are told (Lk 2”), in accordance 
with an angelic intimation to Mary prior to con- 
ception (1*!), a matter in which, it may be noted, a 
marked contrast with the representation in Mt 
ls appears. At the Presentation the part played 
by Simeon and Anna (Lk 2°-38) forms an unwonted 
accompaniment of the ceremonies of the occasion, 
and wonderfully breaks in upon the even recital of 
customary proceedings (ef. vy. 8), The close 
parallel, however, which exists here with the stor 
of John the Baptist’s birth cannot be overlooked: 
Cf. Di Se Send 15 24s also, 1°” and 27-88. 
The character of the narratives as a whole, and 
especially as regards such elements as these, sug- 
gests that we have thus conveyed to us ‘the tradi- 
tional Jewish-Christian views of Jesus,’ and argues 
a special Jewish-Christian (Palestinian) source (see 
Mottatt, Historical NT, p. 651 ff.). 

(6) The more peculiar features are furnished by 
the narrative in Mt 2. It is quite unnecessary to 
give an outline of the stories themselves ; but 
some notice must be taken of the considerable 
problems to which they give rise. Did they form 
trom the very first an integral part of Mt.’s Gospel? 
Considerations of style and general structure 
favour the probability of their being from another 
hand than that which furnished the main body of 
the Gospel. The stories are not therefore to be 
rejected as without historic basis; nor are we to 
cast them aside on the arbitrary ground of intrinsic 
incredibility. But we cannot ignore the striking 
features of the narrative that raise the question as 
to what the nature of the narrative precisely is. 
Consider, ¢.g., the use made of dream-warnings 
(vy.1?- 18. 19.22) - the peculiarities in the leading of 
the ‘star’ (seen first in the East, then lost sight of 
—else they had not gone to Jerusalem instead of 
Bethlehem—only to reappear and go before them 
to Bethlehem, moving in the heavens, and at 
last stopping ‘over where the young child was’) ; 
the symbolic character of the threefold offering 
(v.U); and, lastly, the dominant interest in the 
element of prophetic fulfilment, making each turn 
in the story answer to some passage from the 
prophets (vy.® 117-8), the correspondence in some 
cases being but remote and obscure. We at once 
characterize as legendary such embroidery of the 
story of the Magi as makes them ‘three kings of 
Orient,’ gives them names, and elaborates their 
after history, and such features as the ox and the 
ass incessantly adoring the Child (Gosp. of pseudo- 
Mt.); but is the story as it stands in Mt. abso- 
lutely free from elements of the same order? The 
narrative is so naive, ¢.g., that it seems superfluous 
and beside the mark to venture seriously on caleu- 
lations to prove that some astronomical pheno- 
menon, such as a conjunction of planets, really 
explains what is said of the star. 

The story of the Massacre of the Innocents 
cannot be said to be inherently improbable. Herod 
was not the man to hesitate at such a measure if 
occasion arose for it. Absence of confirmatory 
references in history also goes for little when all 
the circumstances are considered. Macrobius 
(Saturn. ii. 4), writing in the 5th cent., states that 
Augustus, hearing that some baby boys of less 
than two years of age had been put to death at 
Herod’s command, and that the king’s own child 
was amongst those killed, said ‘ Melius est Herodis 
yorcum esse quam filium.’ This looks like a re- 
Peace? but how strange, if it were so, that the 
Mt. narrative should fail to notice such a notable 
circumstance! It is a curious passage, but evi- 
dently all its interest is in the Emperor’s bon mot, 
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Gr. terms for ‘pig’ (és) and ‘son’ 
often been pointed out that the 
number of little ones slain must have been com- 
paratively small (Edersheim says ‘ probably 20 at 
most,’ i. 214), in correction of later exaggerations 
(perhaps helped by the vivid language of v.78) ; but 
this does not destroy the pathetic element in such 
an association with the infancy of our Lord in 
Christian tradition. But, all things considered, 
though it is plausible to suggest that we have here 
a designed Messianic parallel to the deliverance of 
the infant Moses, the parallel is not so close as to 
suggest pure invention, and it is difficult to imagine 
all substratum of fact to be wanting. ' 
Suggestions, also, which see in the ‘Repose in 
Egypt,’ as it used to be called, only a typical indi- 
cation of Jesus as the vine of Israel ‘brought out 
of Egypt’ (art. ‘Gospels’ in Encyc. Bibl. ii. 1780), 
are not wholly convincing and satisfactory, At 
the same time, as regards the whole narrative in 
Mt 2, we must be content to say that the state of 
our knowledge affords no solution of the difficulties 
to which it gives rise when compared with the 
representations of Lk., especially, ¢.g., in the im- 
plication that Joseph and Mary were continuously 
resident at Bethlehem probably until Jesus was 
nearly two years old, and that they went to Naza- 
reth to live only after their return from Egypt. _ 
3. The sources of the Infancy narratives remain 
a subject of debate. Speaking of the Mt. docu- 
ment in particular, Sanday says ‘we are in the 
dark’ (art. ‘Jesus Christ’ in Hastings’ DB ii. 644). 
Resch’s well-known attempt to establish an original 
Hebrew ‘ Childhood-Gospel,’ having as parts of its 
contents both the Lk. and Mt. stories, has failed 
to carry conviction. An important problem, how- 
ever, is presented by a comparison of these narra- 
tives with the conspicuous features of certain of 
the Apocryphal Gospels, particularly the Protevan- 
gelium of James, the Gospel according to Thomas, 
and the Arabic Gospel of the Childhood. It may 
be said that it is just at such a point as this that 
the apocryphal writings come most noticeably into 
contact with our Canonical Gospels, as also it is in 
the ministry and teaching of Jesus that they depart 
most widely from them. A superabundance of 
fantastic elements in these Christian Apocrypha is 
at once revealed on the most superficial compari- 
son: still there are elements in common, and here 
and there points of close contact. In the Gospel of 
the Childhood, e.g., we have the story of the Magi 
woven into the narrative, and Mt 2! is almost liter- 
ally paralleled, as also the adoration and offering 
of the threefold gift (see H. Sike’s edition of 1697, 
with Lat. tr. p. 17), though at the same time the 
most curious divergences appear. It is most im- 
prepa that our narratives were directly borrowed 
rom any of these apocryphal works and finally in- 
corporated in the Canonical Gospels. It seems also 
unlikely that our Gospels were used specifically in 
the production of any of the Apocrypha, and that 
out of our Gospels the narratives in Mt 1.2 and 
Lk 1, 2 were simply taken for expansion into the 
extraordinary congeries of marvels of which these 
extra-canonical writings mostly consist. Why may 
not canonical and apocryphal accounts have alike 
originated in a common early tradition, though 
they have flowed so far apart? It is well to re- 
member that those who promulgated and those 
who received most of the Apocryphal Gospels 
sincerely believed themselves to be Christians. 
Pseudo-Matthew indeed openly professes to be 
actuated by the love of Christ in writing his 
wonder-crowded account of the infancy and boy- 
hood of our Lord. Our narratives, however, are 
_ characterized by a wonderful simplicity and re- 
straint when compared with such accounts as his; 
they proclaim themselves so much nearer what the 
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facts must have been. But one source of apocry- 
phal developments appears to have been the deep- 
seated fondness of Jews for haggdaddth (see Donehoo, 
The Apocryphal and Legendary Life of Christ, p- 
xix); and one great feature of such haggadéth was 
the interest shown in connecting OT prophecies 
with fulfilments. The question suggests itself 
whether haggadic elements may not even have 
found their way into our brief canonical narratives. 
If it be so, it cannot detract from the supreme 
value of the portraiture of Christ in the Gospels. 
G. H. Box (in ZNTW, 1905, p. 80 ff.) suggests that 
Mt 1.2 are to be regarded as a midrash, which 
means much the same thing, though otherwise ex- 
pressed. The historical basis, that is to say, is 
treated in subservience to edification and the ex- 
pression of a Messianic faith. See also artt. BABE, 
CHILDHOOD, 
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J. S. CLEMENS. 

INFLUENCE.—1. THE INFLUENCE OF CHRIST 
DURING HIs LIFE.—(a) On His disciples. — This 
from the very first was remarkable. The short 
interview that John and Andrew had with Jesus 
after He had been pointed out by their old master 
as the Lamb of God that taketh away the sin of 
the world, seems to have carried them away at 
once. Andrew has no misgivings, but goes off to 
his brother with the great news that they have 
found the Messiah (Jn 1°). The disciples, 
spiritually minded though aes were, must have 
felt all the prejudices that widely existed against 
the appearance of the Messiah as a poor and un- 
distinguished person from a northern village of no 
reputation, and yet they were at once conquered. 
One evening’s conversation convinced them that 
He was their Prince. A like instantaneous recog- 
nition is recorded of Bartholomew, if he be, as 
seems likely, the same as Nathanael. He has 
difficulties to overcome which he had frankly 
stated to Philip when he ran in with the same 
great news that Andrew had told Peter. But the 
vanish before the presence and words of his Lord. 
The encouraging description of his own character set 
Nathanael wondering, and when this was followed 
by news which showed that He knew of some 
secret passage in his life, he confesses His great- 
ness in the fullest terms, ‘ Rabbi, thou art the Son 
of God, thou art the King of Israel’ (1*°). In all 
these cases it is to be noted that the impression is 
made not by any miracle or sign; but by what 
Christ was and what He said. A little later there 
follows the first sign,—the changing of water 
into wine,—and with it the natural deepening of 
the hold Christ had on His disciples (2)*), All 
their previous hopes were confirmed (‘crediderunt 
amplius,’ Bengel). Up to this time there are no 
hostile influences at work. As simple-minded men 
they probably supposed that all the world would 
share their sanguine hopes. The cleansing of the 
Temple, followed as it was by publie questioning 
as to His right to take that bold step (2!54-), was 

orobably the first indication that He would not 

e able to influence all men alike. 

From that time onward the attempt to break 
down our Lord’s influence becomes much more 
definite and decided. His supposed birthplace,— 
Nazareth,—His humble parentage, His lack of a 
really good education, all these and many other 
objections were constantly urged (Jn 71), and 
must have caused some difficulty in the disciples’ 
minds. His great assertions that He was the Bread 
of Life and the Light of the world (Jn 6%: 4 
8” 9°), aroused great opposition and lost Him 
many friends. But when after eighteen months of 
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criticism, obloquy, and insult, He asked His dis- 
ciples definitely as to their opinion about Him, 
they replied through Peter without hesitation : 
‘Thou art the Christ, the Son of the Living God’ 
(Mt 16"). It is true that this was the conviction 
they had had at the outset, but it had not been 
tested, it had not been held against the whole 
world. The disciples were not fanatics, they were 
not indifferent to the opinion of their own Church 
and nation ; they felt keenly the opposition and 
hatred which their view everywhere encountered, 
and yet they held it. It is a striking proof of our 
Lord's personal influence. That He knew their 
difficulties is plain from the fact that He prayed 
for them before He asked the question (Lk 9!8). 
That He rejoiced in their loyalty is also plain 
from the great words spoken to Peter (Mt 16!7-1), 
The Transfiguration followed quickly (Mt 17! |j), 
in order that the three disciples who knew Him 
best might have something to fall back upon in 
the greater difficulties that lay before them. Soon 
our Lord became a proscribed person, not only ex- 
communicated from all the synagogues of the land, 
but bringing under that ban all His friends (Jn 
9”). Their loyalty, however, remained unbroken 
except in one case, that of Judas. This man must 
have felt our Lord’s influence at one time, and 
indeed been always more or less under it. He 
could not tear himself away from it, though he 
‘was feeling more and more uncomfortable in the 
barren prospects that Christ’s language and the 
hostility of the world seemed to suggest. Only 
little by little he stifled it, and we may well believe 
that it was not till the very last, even after he had 
promised to betray Him, that it failed. Then St. 
John (13*7) adds the significant words, ‘After the 
sop, then entered Satan into him,’ and the disciple 
was lost. 

The severest test was felt after the arrest. That 
the Prince and Messiah should be betrayed by His 
own people into the hands of the heathen, and that 
they should clamour for His death, was the greatest 
trial that a faithful friendship has ever had to bear. 
It is true the disciples ought to have known their 
Scriptures ; but, like good people to-day, they fol- 
lowed current interpretations instead of searching 
the Holy Writings for themselves. That our Lord’s 
influence would have remained with them had He 
not risen again is, of course, certain; but it would 
have been the influence of a holy life and a great 
example, not of an abiding Presence and a mag- 
nificent hope. This was given them by the Resur- 
rection, which at once illuminated all the per- 
plexities of the past and made His Messiahship a 
felt reality. And after Pentecost 1 found their 
minds and imaginations extraordinarily stimulated 
by the presence of the Holy Ghost who witnessed 
to every word and act of the Crucified and Risen 
Christ. , mete 4 

(6) On the people.—This was as surprising in its 
own way as His influence on the disciples. ‘They 
heard Him gladly’ (Mk 12%). They would have 
taken Him ‘by force and made him king’ (Jn 
6%). They prevented any open act of hostility 
against Him on the part of the rulers, who were 
afraid of them (Lk 20! 227). They never could 
make up their minds who He was, but yet were 
convinced He was no ordinary person. He was 
either Elijah, or the great expected Prophet, or 
Jeremiah, or even the Baptist risen again (Mt 
1614 ||). That they turned completely round at the 
last was no doubt due to the malign influence of 
the Pharisees joined to the great disappointment 
experienced when nothing followed the events of 
Palm Sunday. Like the people of Lystra, they 
were enraged at having openly declared themselves 
on the side of a movement which seemed to have 
no result. Our Lord’s influence on the people was 
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Just what we should expect, as we shall see when 
we consider its particular character. 

(c) On His enemies.—At first it strikes us 
strangely that One who not only did no harm, but 
always went about doing good, One who refused 
to be entrapped into any political movement, One 
who observed fasts at festivals, attended syna- 
gogue and temple, should have excited such bitter 
hostility. He had none of the marks of a great 
social reformer, disliked crowds and great cities, 
refused to take advantage of any excitement caused 
by His words or deeds, chose for His intimate 
friends plain middle-class men who had no par- 
ticular mark about them except their religious- 
ness. All His teaching was constructive rather 
than destructive. He did not speak of the Gentiles 
as His servant Paul did, nor of the Temple as 
Stephen did. He was indignant at the abuses 
of the time, and was unsparing in His condemna- 
tion of Pharisees and scribes, but the hostility had 
set in before that, and its only explanation is the 
hatred of bad men to a holy life. 

(d) On individuals.—(a) The visit of Nicodemus 
shows something of the power Jesus exercised in 
public. Although Nicodemus was a person of 
some importance, he treats our Lord, in spite of 
His humble circumstances, as not only a great but 
a Divine teacher from whom he would gladly 
learn (Jn 37). And the conversation with Him on 
that occasion bore fruit. (8) Pilate, too, was evi- 
dently greatly impressed by Jesus. With his in- © 
born contempt for the Jews he would have decided 
the matter the Sanhedrin brought before him very 
quickly, had it not been for the majesty of Jesus’ 
presence and the brief but striking words He 
spoke. That he should have been afraid when the 
Jews told him that the prisoner had claimed to be 
the Son of God and at once sought another inter- 
view, shows that there was a mysterious influence 
about our Lord which made the governor feel un- 
comfortable; and this fear was only increased 
when his question, ‘Whence art thou?’ received 
no answer (Jn 19%"). (7) Even Pes treats 
Christ with a respect which he would have gladly 
dispensed with. His continued silence led the 
high priest to take the very unusual step of forcing 
some statement out of Him by solemn adjuration 
(Mt 26%). (6) The most touching illustrations of 
Christ’s influence are found amongst the sinful. 
They were drawn to Him as steel to the magnet. 
He was their friend (Mt 111°), to whom they could 
give their confidences. Tired of life they turned 
instinctively to Him, and gladly gave Him their 
all. Matthew, Zaccheus, Mary Magdalene, the 
woman that was a sinner, are only typical of 
hundreds of men and women who came to Him 
because they were sure of His love, and recognized 
that He had power to forgive. 

2. SECRET OF CHRIST’S INFLUENCE. —(a) Not 
the influence of His position as Son of God.—When 
we remember who He was, the Word made flesh, 
the eternal Son of God, we are perhaps surprised 
that our Lord never used the influence of His 
unique position. Had He chosen, He could have 
done what He was tempted to do, forced men to 
believe by some plain unmistakable wonder like 
that of throwing Himself from the pinnacle of the 
Temple (Mt 4°). He could have appeared as the 
great I AM attended by legions of angels (26°). 
He could have declared Bay nonately that He 
was the great God, and proved it by the destruction 
of the towns and villages which denied it (Lk 95#-),' 
He could have used His position and forced men 
to recognize it. And again and again, as the 
above references show, He was tempted to do it. 
But He rejected the se aes It is a method, 
as we know, freely employed in the world, and 
widely popular. People prefer the influence of the 
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direct to the indirect. They like to have some 
sion from heaven which will save them the trouble 
of thinking, and be a short cut to a difficult con- 
clusion. And the Jews were always seeking this 
(Mt 12°8); always hoping that He would either 
show that His claims were invalid and that He was 
unable to give a sign, or satisfy their curiosity by 
some miracle. Our Lord tells them that, even if 
He gave them a sign, the sign of a man risen from 
the dead, it would have no effect in changing their 
lives (Lk 16). It may be asked—But what about 
His miracles? In the first ee they were never 
done as a proof of His claims. He never pro- 
claimed a great truth and then worked a miracle 
to show it was true. They were all in obedience 
to an earnest call for help; and faith, where it 
could be had, was a condition essential to His 
working (Mk 6°). When done, they were evi- 
dences, but only secondary to the evidence of His 
own personality. If men were too dull to believe 
in Him for what He was, then there was still the 
sign of His works. ‘Though ye believe not me, 
believe the works’ (Jn 10°); ‘Believe me that I 
am in the Father, and the Father in me; or else 
believe me for the very works’ sake’ (14"). 

(b) Not the influence of popularity.—In the next 
place, Jesus did not seek influence through flatter- 
ing pe or rulers. Satan recognized in Christ 
extraordinary attractive powers. His love and 
manners were such that He could, had He chosen, 
’ have won over the whole world to His side. Never 
in anyone had there been such rich human gifts, 
such wide sympathies, such intimate knowledge of 
men’s ways and hearts. Satan’s attempt to persuade 
Christ to do him homage (Mt 4° || Lk 47) was more 
subtle than is often supposed. It was the tempta- 
tion to win, through flattery of the world-power, 
—a path that has again and again been pursued by 
great men. It is needless to point out that Christ 
never sought influence that way. The Pharisees 
and Herodians only expressed the general feeling 
in saying, ‘Master, we know that thou art true, 
and teachest the way of God in truth, and carest 
not for anyone: for thou regardest not the person 
of men’ (Mt 2216), 

(c) The influence of personality. — Christ influ- 
enced men not by the majesty of His position nor 
by His marvellous works, but by His personality. 
It was what He was more than what He said or 
did. Men felt about Him that He was always 
infinitely greater than anything He said. And it 
was because of the tremendous force that sprang 
forth from His personality that He could say the 
most amazing things without amazing. It must 
be remembered that the disciples were, during His 
lifetime, feeling their way towards the mystery of 
His Person. They did not know at first what 
they knew afterwards. And yet they could feel 
thankful for teaching which placed. Him before 
wife and child, before brother or sister (Mt 10%”). 
They welcomed Him as the Way, the Truth, and 
the Life. He did not point it out, for He was it. 
He did not give it as something apart from Him- 
self. All this, which would have been intolerable 
from anyone else, was a relief from Him, as it 
expressed in words their own feelings (72). So, 
too, the weight of His authority was not that of 
the scribes, dependent on others, but that derived 
from His own personality. It was this that 
astonished the people, who were accustomed in 
their teachers to quotations from others and to 
second-hand information. With Him it was always 
personal: ‘We speak that we do know, and testify 
that we have seen’ (Jn 3"). Now and again it 
flashed forth in a way that dazzled and over- 
powered, as when the men of Nazareth wished to 
fling Him over the cliff, as when those of Jerusalem 
would have stoned Him, as when those sent to 
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arrest Him fell back when He declared who He 
was (Lk 49, Jn 8° 188). : 

(d) Power of the Holy Ghost.—Beyond all this 
there is something far more difficult to explain, 
viz. the effect of the descent of the Holy Ghost at 
His Baptism. When the Baptist was asked to 
account for the influence of Christ, he replied, es 
man can receive nothing except it be given him 
from heaven,’ and went on to say that not only 
was the Christ above all as coming from above, 
but that He was endowed with the Spirit beyond 
all measure (Jn 377). It would seem, though 
the passage is not clear, that part of His influence 
was due to the co-operation of the Holy Ghost 
with His own spirit. The Holy Ghost given to 
man in such measure as man’s limitations allow, 
was given to the infinite heart and mind of Christ 
fully, infinitely, without bound. And in the power 
of that Divine Spirit He began His ministry (Lk 
418-21), not only teaching men’s minds, but by the 
‘finger of God’ (11°°)—an expression interpreted 
by some of the Holy Ghost—casting out devils. 
But whatever may be the mystery of the union of 
the Holy Spirit with Christ, it is certain that 
He laid stress on this Power as being that which 
would be the source of the influence His disciples 
should exercise. 

3. INFLUENCE OF THE DISCIPLES.—AII Christ’s 
disciples, without exception, were to be influential. 
The words, ‘ Ye shall receive power, when the Holy ' 
Ghost is come upon you’ (Ac 1°), were probably 
spoken to the 120 disciples, numbering some women 
amongst them. They were to rely upon Him. He 
had told them previously that in the difficult situa- 
tions which persecutions would create, they were 
not to be anxious as to how best to answer the 
accusations of their adversaries : He Himself would 
give them ‘a mouth and wisdom,’ and then further 
explained by saying, ‘ for it is not ye that speak, but 
the Holy Spirit’ (Lk 21+). They were then to 
influence the world not primarily by intellectual 
power or by wonderful signs, but by that which is 
deeper than thought or gifts, namely, their own 
personality. It would be what they were, not 
what they had, the power of their own inner spirit, 
not that of cleverness ; and this through the power 
of the Eternal Spirit. Spirit can be touched only 
by spirit, personality can be developed only by 
personality. When, then, the Holy Spirit came 
down upon them on the Day of Pentecost, it was 
the depths, not the surface of their lives, that were 
stirred. It was not the development of mere intel- 
lectual gifts which enabled them to communicate 
with others, but such an enlargement of their own 
spirits that they felt in touch with the whole world, 
and in their struggle to express this rush of sym- 
pathy, found a language suitable for each person 
with whom they came in contact. So afterwards 
we do not find the gift of tongues a new language, 
but rather an endeavour to express the new en- 
largement of their own spirit. They felt more 
than they could express, more sometimes than their 
minds could recognize (1 Co 147%), And this growth 
of personality is what we see even in the brief 
records of the NT: Simon becomes Peter; Levi, 
Matthew ; Bartholomew, Nathanael; J oseph, Bar- 
nabas ; and Saul, Paul. Their characters are not 
only stronger, but fuller and larger, and through 
them they built up churches, and changed the face 
of the world in which they lived. Our Lord never 
supposes they will be effective through education 
or culture or the presence of gifts. ‘Apart from 
me ye can do nothing’ (Jn 15*). But the co-opera- 
tion which He promises as the secret of their success 
is not that of a master who gets over his pupil’s 
difficulty by solving it for him, but that of one who 
by his sympathy, power, and skill enables him ‘to 
meet it for himself. Christ dwelt in them through 
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faith by the power of the Holy Spirit, and worked 
in them and through them in every painful task 
they had to accomplish, 


LireRaTuRE.—Phillips Brooks, Influence of Jesus; Dale, The 
Living Christ, ch. iii. ; Stalker, Imago Christi, ch. xvii. ; New- 


man, Gram. of Assent5, 463 ff. 
G. H. S. WALPOLE. 
INHERITANCE (Mt 21°%, Mk 127, Lk 204; Lk 


12": KAypovoula, derived from xd pos, ‘lot,’ * por- 
tion,’ ‘ possession,’ and véuwew, ‘to own or adminis- 
ter’).—The ordinary Biblical idea of inheritance is 
‘the enjoyment by a rightful title of that which is 
not the fruit of personal exertion. The heir being 
what he is in’ relation to others, enters upon a 
possession which corresponds with his position ; 
but there is no necessary thought of succession to 
one who has passed away’ (Westcott, Epistle to 
the Hebrews, p. 168). In the Gospels, however, 
the idea of succession to a deceased person is the 
prominent one, as with ourselves. The chief differ- 
_ence between the ordinary ancient and the ordinary 
modern conception of inheritance is this: We have 
more regard to the mere change in the ownership 
of certain property which takes place : the ancient 
civilized races looked rather to the position of the 
heir as executor and administrator of the deceased’s 
property, and as the person who, being clothed, so 
to speak, with the personality of the deceased, took 
upon himself all the obligations of the testator, as 
well as the continuance of his race and the per- 
petuation of his family religion. The last con- 
siderations were the most prominent, and account 
for the prevalence of adoption in ancient society. 
An adopted son, or a relative compelled to marry 
the deceased’s danghter, could carry on the family 
and its rites as well as a real son. (See Maine’s 
Ancient Law, ch. vi., and artt. ‘Heir’ and ‘In- 
heritance’ in Hastings’ DB). See also art. HEIR. 
ALEX. SOUTER. 

INN.—Inns in the time of Christ were neither 
so infrequent nor so ill-equipped as many writers 
have represented. 

Thus Stapfer (Palestine in the Time of Christ, 1866, p. 232), 
quoting from the Talmud a story of some Levites, who, travelling 
from Zoar, left at an inn one of their number who had fallen 
ill upon the road (Yeb. xvi. 7), adds the comment, ‘Such hos- 
telries were rare, and were found only in very remote places.’ 
Other writers convey the impression that the only inns existing 
in Palestine were a few khans, as bare and comfortless as those 
now found in many parts of the East, and often described by 
modern travellers (see, ¢.g., Burckhardt, Travels in Syria, 1822, 
p- 36; Layard, Nin. and Bab. 1853, p. 498; Kinglake, Hothen, 
ch. xvii.; also Kitto’s Cyc., art. ‘Caravanserais’; and Vigouroux’s 
Dict., art. ‘ Caravansérail’). 

This seems to the present writer a mistaken 
inference, arising partly from exaggerated notions 
of Oriental hospitality, and partly from attribut- 
ing to the Ist cent. A.D. social conditions which 
prevailed, it is true, in patriarchal times, and are 
found even now on the great trade and pilgrim 
routes across the desert, but did not obtain to any- 
thing like the same degree in the busy, populated, 
and prosperous country of the Herods. The cus- 
tomary hospitality of the East (see Hastings’ DB, 
s.v., and art. ‘Gast’ in Hamburger’s R#) may, of 
course, be a reason why inns in the modern sense of 
the word should be less needed than in Western 
countries ; but the statement that ‘the warm com- 
mendations of hospitality in the NT show that 
even in the Roman period the buildings set apart 
for strangers to lodge in were of a simple character 
in Palestine’ (Encyc. Bibl. art. ‘Inn’), requires 
considerable modification. 


Some of these commendations obviously refer to the inter- 
change of courtesies among members of the Christian com- 
munity only (¢.g. Ro 12134, 1 P 49, 3 Jn 5), while others which 
definitely mention ‘strangers’ and ‘enemies’ are not necessarily 
any indication of the rarity and poverty of existing places of 
entertainment, but a sign of the new Christian spirit (Ro 1229, 
He 132). Ramsay argues (Hastings’ DB, Ext. Vol. p. 394%) that 
the motive of this urging of hospitality was the desire to pre- 
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serve Christian converts from the corrupting influences among 
which they would be thrown at the public inns. 


Numerous passages are cited from the Talmud 
to prove the extent to which hospitality prevailed 
among the Jews; but this traditional virtue was 
probably more praised than practised in the Ist 
century. The conditions peculiar to a nomad life 
came to be very materially modified when the 
countryside was covered with populous villages 
and towns. It is true that, at the Passover, if a 
Jew came up to Jerusalem from any part of the 
empire, he would find entertainment at a private 
house. It was the boast of the Rabbis that, not- 
withstanding the crowds, no man could say, ‘I 
have not found a bed in Jerusalem to lie in’ (Light- 
foot, Works, 1823, ix. p. 128); but what if the Jew 
came at some other time than at one of the great 
national feasts? What if a Samaritan came? 
Moreover, there was a large population of heathen ; 
and even if Jewish habits of hospitality to Jews 
were equal in practice to the theory, no provision 
was made for the Gentile. Even toa Jew a Jew 
would shut his door. When Jesus is sending out 
His disciples to preach, He does not take it for 
granted that they will always find a ready welcome 
or free entertainment (Mt 10"-4, Mk 6, Lk 
102-11), 

_Nor is it safe to argue from the comparative 
silence of contemporary records that inns were 
rare. It would not be guessed by a reader of the 
Gospels that in Jerusalem there were many syna- 
gogues.* It is quite possible that there were 
almost as many inns in Jerusalem. At any rate, 
it is misleading to make the general statement, as 
though it applied to all periods of Jewish history, 
that ‘inns in our sense of the term were, as they 
still are, unknown in the East’ (M‘Clintock and 
Strong, Cyc. s.v.). A truer view is given in the 
Jewish Encye. (art. ‘ Caravanserai’): ‘ By NT times 
the Holy Land had been sufficiently developed to 
afford opportunity for real inns.’ 

The influx of Greeks into Palestine, the constant 
presence of a large Roman element, civil and 
military, the mixed retinue attached to the Her- 
odian court, the increase of trade, the importation 
of foreign workmen, the presence in several towns 
of companies of gladiators, actors, and the like, 
—would necessitate not only inns, but various 
kinds and grades of inns. 

There were inns built on a large scale, comfortable and elegant, 
suited for high officials (see CLL iii. 6123, where Mommsen ex- 
plains preetoria as ‘ diversoria nobiliora magistratibus iter faci- 
entibus reliquisque honestioribus destinata’). Epictetus draws 
a picture of a traveller lingering at a fine hotel because he finds 
everything agreeable there (Diss. 11. xxiii. 36). Josephus (Ant. 
xv. v. 1) relates that when Herod the Great was celebrating 
games at Cwesarea, he entertained a number of ambassadors and 
other visitors at the public inns (zeraywyais). On the other 
hand, there were inns of the lowest description. At the same 
port of Cwsarea there would doubtless be a number of taverns 
for sailors (cf. Jos. BJ 1. xxi. 7). The numerous Talmudic 
references to inns (which, of course, must -be used with some 
degree of caution) indicate that they were a distinct feature of 
social life, e.g. ‘a public inn in which Israelites come and go’ 
(Aboda Zara, y. 3); ‘ An Israelite and a heathen were once at an 
inn drinking wine’ (ib.); ‘R. Papa used to stand outside the 
store of the heathen and drink his beer’ (ii. 4). R. Ishmael bar 
Jose declared that his father used to pray in an inn (Ber. iv. 7); 
‘Cattle must not be placed in the inns of heathen’ (Aboda 
Zara, ii. 1). 

There can be little doubt that there were numer- 
ous taverns where food as well as drink could be 
obtained (cf. Franz Delitzsch, Jewish Artizan Life 
in the Time of Christ, p. 47). Not only heathen 
were innkeepers, but Jews; not only men, but 
women. ‘A Jewish woman dealing in wine once 
left her keys in charge of a heathen, and the 
question came up whether her wine she has in the 
tavern is allowed’ (Aboda Zara, vy. 3). 

Jiilicher (Gleichnisreden, ii. p. 590 ; cf. Bertholet, 

* See Talm. Bab. Kethub. 105a ; Jerus. Megilla, 73d (although, 
of course, the 400 is a characteristic exaggeration). 
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Die Stellung der Israeliten und der. Juden zu den 
Fremden, p. 24) rightly maintains that the inn of 
Lk 10%, to which the good Samaritan took his 
patient, was a hostelry (‘nicht blos Caravanserai 
sondern Gasthaus’). The word used in this passage 
(ravdoxelov) is significant. It was taken over into 
Rabbinic Hebrew, and is the usual word (sp735) 
for ‘inn’ in the Talmud. The Greek name shows 
that inns were largely a product of the Hellenistic 
period (see Schiirer, HJ P IL. i. 33). Other Rabbinic 
terms, NVSvX and w303N, are equivalents of hos- 
pitium and gevia; and as these replace the OT 
terms jisp and na, they seem to indicate that 
something is intended quite different from the 
khan of the lonely road or the ‘lodging-place of 
wayfaring men in the wilderness’ (Jer 9°). 

It is difficult to fix the exact significance of kard- 
Xuua, the other word used in the Gospels for ‘inn.’ 
Etymologically, it means ‘the place where bur- 
dens were loosed for the night.’ In Lk 27 it is 
generally taken to mean an inn of the khan type. 
Polybius uses it in the plural form (IL. xxxvi. 1). 
Diodorus (xiv. 93) relates that the Romans, in 
gratitude for the services of one Timasitheus, 
granted him dnudovr xarddupa.* The xarddupa of 
Mk 144 and Lk 224, where the Last Supper was 
eaten, is generally supposed to have been a private 
house (Hastings’ DB, art. ‘Inn’); and the use of 
the verb xaradvw, as in Lk 19’, is quite in keeping 
with this. Nothing very definite, however, can 
be deduced from these names as to the precise 
character of the place of lodging. 

Did Jesus Himself ever enter or stay at inns? 
It is usually assumed that His disciples always 
provided hospitality for Him. Yet the only re- 
corded cases in which He accepted it are those of 
Peter’s house at Capernaum and the house at 
Bethany. - The words, ‘the Son of Man hath not 
where to lay his head’ (Mt 8, Lk 9°), suggest 
that hospitality was not always forthcoming. We 
know that it was not in Samaria (Lk 9°?) and 
among the Gerasenes (8*”). During a considerable 
part of the year it would be no hardship to spend 
the night in the open air, and apparently Jesus 
often preferred this, that He might have oppor- 
tunity for quiet prayer, and more privacy than 
would be possible in a house or an inn. (Cf. J. L. 
Porter, Giant Cities of Bashan, 1866; pp. 157-159 ; 
also, for the habits of St. Francis and his followers, 
P. Sabatier, Vie, 1894, p. 88f.). There is, however, 
no reason against His having resorted upon 
occasion to places of public entertainment. These 
were sometimes kept by Jews; but, if kept by a 
Gentile, this would not necessarily deter Him from 
going in. Strict Jews objected to entering the 
house of a Gentile, lest they should incur defile- 
ment (Jn 188, ef. Hausrath, Hist. NT Times, ii. 
85); but Jesus, while recognizing that His mission 
was to Jews primarily, never allowed His action 
to be limited by ceremonial considerations. For 
instance, He did not hesitate, in spite of protest, 
to visit the house of Zacchseus, and the freedom of 
His intercourse with all kinds of people brought on 
Him the-charge of being a ‘wine-bibber,’ and of 
consorting with the lowest classes (Mt 111°, Lk 754). 
His desire to seek ‘the lost’ suggests that He 
would not avoid the places where these were most 
likely to be found. 


In this connexion it is interesting to note that the Talmud 
has the following passage: ‘In the time of the Messiah the 
people will be impudent, and be given to drinking; public- 
houses will flourish, and the vine will be dear’ (Sofa, quoted in 
M‘Clintock and Strong’s Cyec., art. ‘Inn’). -, 


The reputation of inns seems to have been gener- 
ally bad ; they were very often houses of ill-fame, 
and hostesses were looked upon with suspicion. 


* In inscriptions in the Hauran we find dnudciov ravdoxeov (Le 
Bas and Waddington, vol. iii. n. 2462) . bid 
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Yet some of the larger inns would bear a better 
character and be centres of influence, and there is 
no reason why Jesus should not have visited 
them. In most countries and periods the itinerant 
preacher has found the public inn to be a soil 
where the word might readily take root. (Cf. Fox, 
Journal, 1901, vol. i. pp. 118, 261, 258; Wesley, 
Journal, under March 1738; Borrow, Bible wm 
Spain, passim). 

LITeRATURE.—Ramsay, art. ‘Roads and Travel (in NT)’ in 
Hastings’ DB, Ext. Vol., under Inns and Entertainment. 

J. Ross MURRAY. 

INNOCENCE.—Innocence, strictly speaking, de- 
notes the entire absence of sin in a human soul. 
As such, in its primary meaning, we have no 
personal experience of it in ourselves or in others. 
‘For all have sinned and come short of the glory 
of God’ (Ro 3%). We can, therefore, have no 
actual knowlege of what would be the effect of 
this quality upon a human character. In this 
sense it is an attribute of Jesus Christ alone 
among men, who ‘was in all points tempted like’ 
as we are, yet without sin’ (He 4") ; ‘who knew 
no sin’ (2 Co 5%); who could address to His 
watchful foes the challenge, ‘Which of you con- 
victeth me of sin?’ (Jn 8%). The gulf between 
innocence and the state of the soul that has once 
committed sin can be realized only as we com- 
prehend the nature of sin and its immeasurable 
depravity and consequences. See art. SINLESS- 
NEss. (For the subject of our Lord’s innocence of 
the charges which led to His crucifixion, see art. 
TRIAL OF JESUS CHRIST). 

Innocence in a comparative sense may be at- 
tributed to men who, though fallen, are yet, in 
respect of particular sins, innocent, or who from 
circumstances of upbringing, or by the special 
grace of God, are shielded from that knowledge of 
sin by personal experience which is the common 
lot of men. Such a man was John the Baptist, 
who ‘was in the deserts until the day of his show- 
ing unto Israel’ (Lk 1*). It has been said that 
there are only two states of life open to the man 
who wishes to serve,God. The one is the state of 
innocence, the other of penitence. John the Bap- 
tist may be taken as a type of the one, St. Peter of 
the other. It must not be supposed that innocence 
implies ignorance or weakness. If John the 
Baptist, im whose life no fall is recorded, the 
essence of whose career is one unbroken record of 
devotion to the service of God, be taken as a type 
of innocence, he is pre-eminently the stern mascu- 
line type of character, and he displays great 
knowledge of men and power of dealing with 
the varied temptations of soldiers, publicans, and 
professors of religion. 

The temptation specially addressed to innocence 
is the knowledge of evil as well as good (Gn 3°), 
but the experience of evil which entails the 
irrecoverable loss of innocence is not wisdom in 
the true sense of the word. ‘The knowledge of 
wickedness is not wisdom’ (Sir 1922). Innocence 
possesses an intuitive perception of right and 
wrong, observable in the child, which becomes 
blunted by the indulgence of sin ; it also implies a 
strength which is lost by a fall. Each successive 
lapse from innocence makes the soul weaker in that 
particular direction in which the fall has taken place. 

For further treatment of this subject the reader 
may be referred to a sermon on the subject in Iling- 
worth’s University and Cathedral Sermons, p. 99 ff. 

M. R. NEWBOLT. 

INNOCENTS.—In Mt 2"*-18 we find the narrative 
of what is called the Massacre of the Innocents. 
Adopting the language of Jer 31”, the Evangelist 
represents Rachel, the ancestral mother of the 
people of Israel, as weeping over the cruel death 
of her children. Herod the Great, hearing from 
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the Magi about the birth of a king of the Jews, 
foreshadowed by the star in the East which they 
had followed, inquired of the chief priests and 
scribes where this promised prince should be born. 
They quoted to him the words of Micah (52), who 
speaks of the governor ruling Israel, who is to 
come out of Bethlehem in Judah, the city of 
David. When the Magi, having offered their 
gifts before the young child at Bethlehem, re- 
fused to inform Herod, but returned to their own 
country another way, the enraged king gave 
orders that all the children from two years old 
and under should be slain. This was done with 
much cruelty, so that in Bethlehem and the 
surrounding country there was great lamenta- 
tion. 

The truth of this story has been questioned. 
The chief ground is the silence of Josephus on the 
subject. While he speaks of many ernel deeds of 
Herod, he passes this one by. But it is plainly 
quite of,a piece with Herod’s well-known char- 
acter, and, indeed, compared with his other deeds 
of monstrous cruelty, it would easily escape notice. 
The whole number of victims, probably not more 
than twenty or thirty, would not make a very 
great sensation at that time. Besides, the whole 
of Josephus’ statements in regard to the Messianic 
expectations and doings of his time are to be 
looked upon with some suspicion, for he seems to 
have been afraid to make many clear and direct 
allusions to those matters. See INFANCY. 

The deed illustrates well Herod’s general char- 
acter for bloodthirsty cruelty and short-sighted 
folly. But all his efforts to defeat the purposes of 
God with His people turn out to be vain. Joseph, 
warned in a dream by the angel, took Mary and 
the young child hastily down to Egypt, where 
they could calmly await the death of the tyrant. 
Heayen’s vengeance soon fell on the blood-stained 
usurper, dyed with so many inhuman crimes, and 
he passed away from earth under the maledictions 
of his down-trodden people. 


LITERATURE.—Hastings’ DB, art. ‘Herod’; Schaff-Herzog, 
Encyc. of Rel. Knowl., art. ‘Innocents’ Day’ ; Farrar, Christ in 
Art, p. 268 ff.; C. Rossetti, Verses, p. 57. 

D. M. W. LAIRD. 

INSCRIPTION.—See TITLE ON CROss. 


INSECTS.—See ANIMALS, p. 67%. 


INSIGHT.—In ordinary literary usage the word 
‘insight’ is employed to signify the intellectual 
apprehension of the cause or processes to which an 
object or event owes its origin, as distinguished from 
the mere perception of the object or event itself. 
We get an insight into the working of a steam- 
engine, ¢.g., when we have mastered the principles 
of engineering ; or into some great political crisis, 
when the various motives that acted upon the 
minds of the statesmen who took part in it are 
revealed to us. Insight is also used to designate 
the faculty that penetrates into the causes that lie 
behind appearances. A man of practical insight is 
aman of quick discernment of the principles that 
determine the appearance of the objects or events 
that are recurrent in the business or intercourse of 
life. A man of political insight is a man who in- 
stinectively understands what the community will 
think, desire, or do at any particular period or 
special conjunction of circumstances. ae 

In the spiritual or metaphysical sphere, ‘insight 
has the same double meaning. It is the immediate 
apprehension of the spiritual significance of truths 
that can be stated as objective facts. It is also 
the faculty of the higher reason which intuitively 
grasps this spiritual significance. Goethe says: 
©There are men who put their knowledge in the 
place of insight.’ Here the word is used in the 
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first sense of intuitive apprehension of . spiritual 
truth. ‘Jealousy to resist metaphor,’ says Francis 
Newman, ‘does not testify to depth of insight.’ 
Here it is the faculty that is referred to. The 
limits or even the precise nature of this faculty of 
insight have never been adequately defined. It is 
used of those subtle processes of thought that elude 
the syllogistie reason, but with which all are more 
or less familiar in experience. It is used also to 
designate that higher faculty of the soul through 
which the mystic claims to attain to the immediate 
cognition of the Absolute in its pure being. 

Generally it may be said that, in the religious 
meaning of the word, insight is direct perception 
of, or the faculty of the soul that perceives, the 
spiritual order that lies behind phenomena. Sight 
sees the visible, the phenomenal; insight erasps 
the invisible, the noumenal. The very definition 
involves a theory. It implies that there is in the 
universe a spiritual order, of which man is a con- 
stituent element, to perceive ; that the noumenal is 
real, and that what is called immediate cognition 
of it conveys genuine knowledge, knowledge that 
can be relied upon as a safe guide to action. It is 
clear that this theory cannot be ‘proved by any of 
the ordinary processes of reasoning, seeing it is 
the result of an immediate cognition which is valid 
only for the individual. Sight carries its own evi- 
dence ; and insight, which is the higher sight, must 
do the same. Truths which come to us through 
insight, and which press themselves home to the 
soul with irresistible conviction, must prove them- 
selves in experience by their power of explaining 
the facts and solving the problems of lite. Ex- 
perience must be the ultimate test of reality. 
Truths of insight are the postulates of experience. 
The soul recognizes its immediate cognitions as 
corresponding with reality, because they are neces- 
sary to make its experience rational. 

It is a characteristic of Jesus that with Him sight 
is insight. The spiritual vision is to Him so clear 
that it is unnecessary to designate the faculty or 
its object by another term. Jesus is the only- 
begotten Son which is in the bosom of the Father 
(Jn 1'8)—the Logos which was with God and which 
was God (v.1). Jesus sees God as no man can see 
Him, for human vision of God can only be through 
the light with which He illumines the soul (v."*). 
Because of this unique relation with the ultimate 
spiritual Reality, His insight into the nature of 
God is a clear and open vision. The claims He 
makes, therefore, as to His intimate union with 
God are the outcome of a personal consciousness 
which is part of His essential being. It is similar 
to our own assurance of selfhood. When Jesus 
says, ‘I and the Father are one’ (10°), He is as 
certain of the fact as when we say, ‘I am I.’ For 
Jesus is living in a realm where the object of con- 
sciousness is not deflected and refracted by the 
illusions of sense or the distortions of passion, but 
where the spirit sees things as they are. It is the 
realm of pure Reality. There the soul sees what 
is, not what seems to tS, And, further, Jesus thus 
living in the Absolute and Eternal, sees the lives 
of men and the processes of history purely in the 
light of their spiritual issues. What touches His 
consciousness in the great human drama is the 
hidden movement that is working out human 
destiny. With Him the fact is merely the symbol, 
and the symbol has become so luminous that His 
vision is pi haa of the spiritual processes of which 
it is an indication. Browning in the Epistle of 
Karshish, the Arab Physician, has made a daring 
attempt to get into a consciousness similar to that 
of Jesus, by trying to imagine how a man whose 
soul had assimilated the pure spiritual environ- 
ment of heaven, would feel and act were he per- 
mitted to come back to earth and to envisage life 
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from the standpoint of the new experience. It 
would be— 
‘Heaven opened to a soul while yet on earth, 
Earth forced on a soul’s use while seeing heaven.’ 

The attempt is strikingly suggestive, but Lazarus 
remains a man with a finite soul, who cannot. find 
his true function in what is now an alien environ- 
ment. With Jesus this spiritual consciousness was 
so perfect that it mastered its alien environment 
and moved through it calmly and serenely, indi- 
cating its true place in the Divine purpose, and 
giving the right mterpretation to all its manifesta- 
tions. The teaching of Jesus is thus a key to the 
meaning of life, because He sees life in its essence, 
and has a sure insight into those hidden processes 
that are evolving the visible order of existence. 

And again, from His very nature, the insight of 
Jesus into the individual souls of men is no less 
sure and unerring. He reads the human soul like 
an open book. He needed not that any should 
testify of man, for He knew what was in man (Jn 
2), “He could trace accurately the working of the 
ideas He was instilling into the minds of His dis- 
ciples, as they mingled with their own crude reli- 
gious conceptions (6°'), He understood perfectly 
the feeling of instinctive resistance that arose 
within the minds of the Pharisees at the impact of 
spiritual truth upon the hard crust of an artificial 
religionism which had become part of their very 
nature (Lk 68, Mt 12%). And He recognized the 
uprising of a pure spiritual emotion in the hearts 
even of the most degraded when it was spontaneous 
and genuine (Lk 7#”), while He could repress and 
discourage the most fervent offer of devotion when 
He detected in it a vein of insincerity (9°). It 
was this insight into human nature which was the 
secret of His amazing power over men in the days 
of His flesh. It is a faculty possessed by men in 
very varying degrees. Its accuracy and intensity 
depend upon the richness of a man’s nature—upon 
his knowledge of and sympathy with the gamut of 
human emotion. There have been many men of 
wonderful insight, and therefore of strong personal 
magnetism. But man’s insight is always obscured 
by individual bias and by the obstruction of the 
medium of sense which conceals the soul’s working. 
Men are always more or less deceived, and even 
men of the keenest insight often break down in 
their reading of character at the point where it is 
most essential for them to be right. Jesus was per- 
fect man, and therefore His sympathy with men was 
full and entire, and touched human nature at every 
pole For Jesus, who viewed human life in the 
ight of eternity, the sense-medium did not exist. 
Tt was the spirit that was always before His vision, 
and therefore His knowledge of the human heart 
was instinctive and unerring. Hence it was that 
the method of Jesus in dealing with diverse types 
of character is so full of suggestiveness and instrue- 
tion. 

This conception of the consciousness of Jesus 
must be kept clearly in mind when we study His 
sayings. His is a consciousness that moves freely 
in the realm of pure Reality, and visualizes God, 
human destiny, and the individual soul in the light 
of their eternal relations. Hence those marvellous 
revelations of the essence of the Divine Nature in 
its correspondence to human needs and human 
aspirations. Hence, too, it results that it is the 
spiritual meaning of human actions alone that gives 
them value to Him, and the measure of their 
value is the degree of spiritual vitality they in- 
dicate. Thus Jesus continually reverses the valua- 
tions of the world, which are based on the theory 
of the reality of the objects of sense-perception. 
He that is greatest among men is he that is the 
servant of all (Mk 9%), The two mites thrown by 
the widow into the Temple treasury are a more 
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munificent offering than the costly gifts of the 
Pharisees, because they represent a greater degree 
of sacrifice (12 #4). The action of Mary in break- 
ing over the head of Jesus the alabaster box of very 
precious ointment, is one of the memorable events 
of history, because it indicates a fine perception of 
what is due to the Lord of life at the supremely 
critical moment of world-development (Mk 14°, Jn 
12%), Jesus gives to the penitent thief the assur- 
ance of immediate entry into Paradise, because 
full and adequate penitence for sin is itself the 
crossing of the threshold of the spiritual realm 
(Lk 23%), If this clue be rigorously applied, it 
solves many of the difficulties that beset a literal 
exegesis of the words of Jesus. It is especially 
significant when we study His apocalyptic utter- 
ances. Here the difficulty of interpretation fre- 
quently lies in the fact that the commentator often 
attempts to force upon them a materialistic mean- 
ing that was never intended. Language is material, 
and has been constructed primarily to indicate the 
phenomena of sense-perception. When it is used 
to describe spiritual processes, the ideas conveyed 
must be detached from the medium of conveyance, 
if they are to be rightly understood. Jesus lived 
in the noumenal world. What He saw there He 
could convey to the souls of His hearers only by 
the use of words that had been coined to connote 
totally. different conceptions. When Nathanael, 
struck by Jesus’ recognition of him under the fig- 
tree, hails Him as the Son of God, Jesus says: 
‘ Because I said unto thee, I saw thee under the fig- 
tree, believest thou? . Verily, verily, I say 
unto you, Henceforth ye shall see heaven open, and 
the angels of God ascending and descending upon 
the Son of man’ (Jn 1°"-*!). It is stgnificant that the 
AY translates a7’ dpr: ‘hereafter.’ The translators 
were evidently dominated by the idea that Jesus 
is describing a physical marvel which Nathanael 
will witness m the distant future. But Jesus 
clearly means that the intercourse of Nathanael 
with Himself will bring heaven to his soul, and 
enable him to realize that a living link of com- 
munication has been established between God and 
man. ‘ 

The words of Jesus regarding death, judgment, 
His second coming, and the life to come, can be 
interpreted with rigorous precision, even although 
they clothe spiritual conceptions with a material 
garb. They are not mere metaphors, for a meta- 
phor is rarely, if ever, the exact counterpart of the 
idea it illustrates. Jesus is dwelling in eternity 
and contemplating the processes of the spiritual 
world, and He conveys to the receptive soul by the 
only medium at His command the impression He 
Himself receives from His direct vision of the 
truth He is envisaging. The medium is of value 
only in so far as it serves its purpose. To the irre- 
sponsive soul it has no meaning or value at all. To 
the soul that has the faculty of vision the words are 
luminous, and reveal God’s secrets. There is no 
question here of metaphor except in so far as nine- 
tenths of spoken words are metaphorical. ‘ere is 
nothing overstrained or untrue. 

The bearing of this on the doctrine of Revelation 
cannot here be overlooked. Revelation is insight 
in its intensest form. The revelation granted to 
the prophets in OT times was their insight into 
the meaning of God’s ways, their vision of the 
Spiritual processes through which the higher life 
of humanity is evolved. The revelation granted 
to the Apostles was their response to the brillianey 
of the light that streamed from the Eternal Word 
during the brief period of His Incarnation. Jesus 
reveals because He is the Light of the world. He 
never argues. He knows nothing of the dialectic 
process in pressing home the higher truths to the 
soul. He sees and He would have others to see, 
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and only in so far as they see is He capable of 
blessing them (Jn 12“ 4)" It follows that all 
revelation is personal, and incommunicable from 
one man to another. Only the Triune God is the 
Revealer of the spiritual mystery. A written 
revelation is thus, in the strict meaning of the 
words, a contradiction in terms. The Bible is not 
a revelation, but a record of a series of revelations 
that were given to men of insight, men who pos- 
sessed the faculty of vision. Its purpose is not to 
reveal, but to put the soul in an attitude of expect- 
ancy by telling what other men have seen. It is 
the Holy Spirit that quickens the soul and conveys 
the gift of vision to which alone Divine Truth ean 
be revealed. This is everywhere the doctrine of 
Scripture, and has never been more clearly or 
beautifully stated than in the Westminster Confes- 
sion of Faith (ch. i. par. 5). 

Jesus invariably attaches a knowledge of the 
Divine mysteries to a certain spiritual’ attitude 
apart from which nothing can be known. It is the 
pure in heart who see God (Mt 58). It is the doer 
of God’s will who alone can judge of the truth of 
His doctrine (Jn 7'* 17). The sin of the Phavyisees 
is that they are blind while they think they see 
(9%). No matter with what brilliancy the light 
may shine, so long as the spiritual orb is darkened 
it can reveal nothing of the wonders of the spirit- 
land (1). And St. Paul says that no man knoweth 
the things of God; it is the Spirit of God alone 
who knoweth them ; and only in so far as the spirit 
of man is illumined by the Spirit of God can they 
be revealed to him (1 Co 24). Only when the 


Divine in man meets and mingles with the Divine 
that is without and around him can there result 
that spiritual certainty which is revelation. 
Insight, then, in the spiritual sense of the term 
(which is the sense in which it is generally used), 


links itself on to the doctrine of the Holy Spirit 
(wh. see). Itis the Light that lighteth every man 
coming into the world; for we must assume that 
the capacity, in germ at least, is universal as 
humanity, otherwise there would be some to whom 
religion is impossible. But it is given in vary- 
ing degrees, and is conditioned by varying environ- 
ments. The visions it sees are not always of 
reality, for the medium through which it looks is 
often obscured by earthly passions and prejudices. 
But when it does see right into the heart of things, 
it enunciates truths to which the soul clings as 
essential to its very life. 
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A. MILLER. 

INSPIRATION.—The term employed to denote 
the action of the Divine Spirit upon the writers 
of Scripture. Literally signifying « breathing into, 
it has the secondary meaning of breathing a cer- 
tain spirit into the mind or soul, and is therefore 

4 1 
naturally employed to express the influence of God 
upon the sacred writers. ‘ Inspiration in general is 
the influence of one person upon another; Divine 
inspiration is the influence of the Divine Person 
upon the human’ (Wood, A Tenable Theory of Insp. 
p. 10). In Scripture itself we find the idea in Hos 
yg? (LXX) expressed by the word mvevuaropdpos — 
though in this case the inspiration was not Divine. 
In the NT (2P 1”) similarly trd mvevparos aylov 
gepduevor. In non-Christian literature inspired men 
are spoken of as Geodidaxrot, Oespopm, Peopopovmevor, 
Geddoxor, OedmvevoTor, evGeor, emimvool, Bakxevopuevot, 
uawduevor, divine numine afflati, inspirati, furentes. 
The use of the word ‘inspiration’ to express the 
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Divine factor in Scripture is probably derived from 
the fact that the words of 2Ti 3% raca ypaph 
Gedrvevoros are rendered in the Vulgate ‘omnis 
Scriptura divinitus inspirata.’ The definition given 
by Lee (Jnsp. p. 27.) is sufficient as conveying 
the general idea attached to the word. ‘By in- 
spiration I understand that actuating energy of 
the Holy Spirit, in whatever degree or manner it 
may have been exercised, guided by which the 
human agents chosen by God have officially pro- 
claimed His will by word of mouth, or have com- 
mitted to writing the several portions of the Bible.’ 
Sanday’s explanation of the word is excellent : 
‘Just as one particular branch of one particular 
stock was chosen to be in a general sense the 
recipient of a clearer revelation than was vouch- 
safed to others, so within that branch certain 
individuals were chosen to have their hearts and 
minds moved in a manner more penetrating and 
more effective than their fellows, with the result 
that their written words convey to us truths about 
the nature of God and His dealings with man 
which other writings do not convey with equal 
fulness, power, and purity. We say that this 
special moving is due to the action upon those 
hearts and minds of the Holy Spirit. And we call 
that action Inspiration’ (Bampton Lect. p. 127). 
Or we may say that as God revealed Himself in 
creation, in the history of His people, and especially 
in Jesus Christ, He also enabled certain persons 
to perceive and express the significance of that 
revelation ; and this ability is what we mean by 
inspiration. 

Inspiration is claimed not only for our Seriptures, 
but for the other sacred books of the world. The 
Vedas, the books of Zoroaster and of the Buddhists, 
the Koran, all rest their claim to be received on 
the belief that they proceed from a Divine source. 
Even where tribes are too uncivilized to possess 
sacred writings, there exists a belief that God makes 
known His mind through dreams, oracles, or in- 
spired individuals ; and the presence and influence 
of God is frequently spoken of as an afflatus, the 
blowing of a breath or wind upon the inspired per- 
son. To the idea that knowledge is supernaturally 
conveyed to persons who are not in the historic 
line of Scriptural revelation, sanction is given in the 
OT by the instances of Abimelech, Pharaoh, and 
Balaam. And while in the sacred books of the 
world there is a great deal that is superstitious, 
contemptible, and degrading, there is also much 
that illustrates man’s thirst for God, and much also 
to show that God responds to that thirst. We 
naturally expect to find a fuller inspiration in 
those who were in touch with, and were called to 
record, the great progressive historical revelation 
which culminated in Christ; but we need not 
therefore deny all Divine response and assistance 
to those who on other lines were setting their faces 
Godwards. 

4, THE CLAIM OF SCRIPTURE TO BE INSPIRED.— 
The OT was accepted as inspired both by the NT 
writers and by all their Jewish contemporaries. 
At that date certain of the books eventually in- 
eluded in the OT had not been definitely admitted 
to canonical authority ; but, speaking generally, 
the writings of the OT were universally held to be 
Divine, sacred, in some true sense the word of 
God. Of this there is abundant evidence. — 

(a) Our Lord Himself appeals to the OT as a 
final authority (Mt 194, Jn 5%). He refers to it as 
the prophetic index to, and justification of, the 
providential dealings of God (Lik 24") Jn 10”), 
Expressly, in citing Ps 110, He introduces the 
quotation with the words, ‘ David himself by the 
Holy Spirit said’ (avrds Aaveid eirev ev ry mvevpuare 
ro aylw), Mk 12%, And significantly in adducing 
the Law in. contrast to the traditions of the 
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elders, the highest human authority, He altogether 
neglects the human mediation of the writer, and 
simply says, ‘For God said’ (Mt, 15%). His per- 
sonal reliance upon Scripture is visible in His use 
of it as His defence in the stress of temptation 
(Mt 447-2) and as the authentication of His 
ministry. (Lk 417-24), It was the OT which pre- 
served the knowledge of the marvellous history of 
which He recognized Himself to be the culmina- 
tion. In it He met all that was Divine in the 
ast, and acknowledged the regulating Divine 
Spirit throughout. : as 
(6) As with the Master, so with the disciples. 
In the First Gospel the writer has ever in his eye 
7d pnbev bd Kuplov dia Tod mpopyrou (1). In their 
first independent action the disciples were de- 
termined by their belief that they must fulfil the 
Scripture 4» mpoetrev 7o rvetua 7d dyrov Oa oTduaros 
Aaveld (Ac 116, cf. 287). For St. Paul as for St. 
Peter the utterances of the OT are the \dya Aeot 
(Ro 32, 1 P 4). ‘It is written’ is the ultimate 
authority. The Scripture is identified with God, 
so that St. Paul can say (Ro 9!) ‘the scripture 
saith unto Pharaoh’; and it is God who speaks in 
the prophets (925). In the Epistle to the Hebrews 
the same conception of Scripture prevails. Quota- 
tions are introduced with the formula, ‘the Holy 
Spirit saith’; and the revelation of Christ is but 
the completion of the revelation of the OT. It 
was God who spoke in the prophets (He 11). The 
very titles under which the OT Scriptures are 
designated sufliciently manifest the belief that 
they were written under the inspiration of God. 
(For these titles, see Ryle, Canon of OT, p. 302). 
(c) As representative of contemporary Jewish 
thought it is enough to cite Philo and Josephus. 
The former explicitly affirms the inspiration of 
Moses, speaking of him as ‘that purest mind 
which received at once the gift of legisiation and 
of prophecy with Divinely inspired wisdom’ (@eogo- 
pitw copia, de Congr. Hrud. c. 24, ed. Mangey, i. 
538) and as xaramvevobels br’ épwros odpaviov (de Vita 
Mos., Mangey, il. 145). To Isaiah and Jeremiah 
“as members of the prophetic choir,’ he expressly 
ascribes inspiration (700 mpopyrixod Aacwrns xopov, 
ds karamvevobels évOovotay dvepbéyéaro, de Conf. Ling. 
c. 12, Mangey,i. 411). Josephus is equally explicit. 
Vying with Philo in reverential esteem for the OT, 
he bases this esteem on the belief that the authors 
of the various books wrote under the influence of 
the Divine Spirit (Ant. Iv. viii. 49, mI. v. 4, x. 
ii. 2"; ei. ¢. Apion. 1.7). ; 
No belief of later Judaism was more universal 
or constant than this acceptance of the OT Scrip- 
tures as inspired. ‘Die heilige Schrift ist ent- 
standen durch Inspiration des heiligen Geistes, 
stammt also von Gott selbst ab, der in ihr redet.’ 
This statement of Weber’s (Lehren ad. Talmud, p- 
78) is amply justified by the passages he cites, as, 
e.g., ‘He who affirms that the Thora is not from 
heaven, has no part in the future world’ (Sanhed. 
x. 1). Bousset (Die Religion d. Judentums, p. 125) 
reaches the same conclusion : ‘ Die heiligen Schrift- 
en sind nach spiitjiidischem Dogma inspiriert.’ 
This belief in the inspiration of the OT was the 
natural and inevitable result of the phenomena it 
presented ; and was not, as has sometimes been 
suggested, the mere reflexion of the vague idea 
that all ancient writings, especially if poetical, 
were inspired.* Moses is represented as speaking 
face to face with God and as receiving the Law 
from Him. The prophets demand attention to 
their words by prefacing them with the announce- 
ment, ‘Thus saith the Lord. In Ex AN is 
59", Jer 17° the equipment of the prophet is de- 
scribed by the expression, ‘I have put my words 
in thy mouth.’ From these two phenomena it was 
* Cf. Hatch, Hibbert Lect. p. 51. 
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a necessary inference that at any rate the Law and 
the Prophets were inspired. Prof. Sanday (Insp. 
p. 128) justly remarks that ‘the prophetic inspira- 
tion seems to be a type of all inspiration. It is 
perhaps the one mode in which the most distinctive 
features of Biblical inspiration can be most clearly 
It must, however, also be borne in 
mind that among the Jews themselves it was the 
Law, rather than the Prophets, which satisfied, 
and perhaps suggested, their idea of inspiration. 
Latterly they went so far as to say that, had the 
Law found in Israel recipients worthy of it, nothing 
beyond would have been required. The Law itself 
was a perfect and complete revelation, and neither 
Prophets nor Hagiographa were indispensable (see 
passages in Weber, Lehren d. Talm. p. 79). The 
response of conscience to the Law confirmed the 
traditional accounts of its origin, and the belief 
in its inspiration was inevitable. Possibly it was 
the belief that the whole OT was normative that 
prompted the usage by which even the Prophets 
and the Psalms were cited in the NT as ‘the Law’ 
(see Jn 15” 10%4, 1 Co 14, Ro 37%). 

The inspiration of the NT stands on a somewhat 
different footing. The supreme instance of inspira- 
tion is our Lord Himself (Lk 417-1); and He is also 
its source to His followers. At His Baptism, Jesus 
was formally called to, and equipped for, His 
ministry; and His equipment consisted in His 
receiving the fulness of the Holy Spirit. Under 
the influence of this Spirit all His works were done 
and all His words spoken. ‘He whom God hath 
sent speaketh the words of God, for he giveth not 
the Spirit by measure’ (Jn 3%); ‘My teaching is 
not mine, but his that sent me’ (7!*); ‘as the 
Father hath taught me, I speak these things’ (8°). 
And it is His words, spoken under the influence of 
the Divine Spirit, that form the nucleus of the NT 
Canon. They were the first portion of that Canon 
to be recognized as authoritative, and however 
difficult certain writings found it to gain access to 
the Canon, the words of our Lord were from the 
first, and universally, regarded as Divine by all 
Christians. 

But those whom He appointed to be His wit- 
nesses and to explain to the world the significance 
of His manifestation, required above all else the 
inspiration of the Author of salvation. This was 
emphatically and reiteratedly promised to them. 
The presence of the Divine Spirit was promised 
not only to prompt and support them on critical 
occasions, as when they were summoned before 
magistrates (Mk 13", Mt 10°, Lk 12"), but as the 
Spirit of truth He was promised as the very substi- 
tute of Christ Himself: ‘He shall teach you all 
things, and bring to your remembrance all that I 
said unto you’ (Jn 14 16"). This promise cannot 
be understood as meant to assure the disciples 
that they would be able to recall every word their 
Lord had said; as little as this assurance is con- 
veyed to all Christians by the words of St. John 
(1Jn 2°), ‘His anointing teacheth you concerning 
all things.’ At the same time it was meant to 
encourage them to believe that their sympathy 
with their Lord and their acceptance of His Spirit 


‘would give them a sufficient remembrance and 


understanding of His teaching. 

That this promise was fulfilled is certain. The 
relation of the risen Lord to His Church, His 
presence with those who represented Him, and the 
aid He afforded them in accomplishing His pur- 
poses, compel the conclusion that His Spirit dwelt 
in those who taught and built up the Church by 
word and letter. Those who preached the gospel 
discharged their function ‘with the Holy Ghost 
sent down from heaven’ (1 P 12). Of this the 
outpouring of the Spirit at Pentecost was the 
earnest. In guiding the Church the aid of this 
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Spirit was experienced (Ac 13? 15° ete.). In writ- 
ing to the Galatians, St. Paul claims to have been 
structed by the Lord in the gospel he preached. 
In 2Co 13° he is prepared to give ‘a proof of 
Christ that speaketh in me.’ And even in less 
essential matters regarding which he can claim no 
definite instructions or revelation, he yet in the 
exercise of his own judgment believes himself to 
be guided by the Spirit of God (1 Co 7). In his 
enumeration of the various manifestations of the 
Spirit, the writing of sacred books, it is true, finds 
no place, neither do the writers of the Gospels 
claim to be inspired. But ‘the word of wisdom,’ 
‘the word of knowledge,’ the charism of the 
prophet and the teacher, may quite reasonably, 
if not even necessarily, be supposed to include 
written as well as spoken discourse. 

2. THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE CLAIM TO- BE 
INSPIRED, OR THE MEANING AND EFFECTS OF 
INSPIRATION.—Seyveral opinions or theories pre- 
sent themselves. And in determining which of 
these is correct, we must be guided not by a@ priori 
ideas of the results which must flow from inspira- 
tion, but only by the phenomena presented in the 
Bible; in other words, by the actual effects of 
inspiration as these are seen in the writings of 
inspired men. ‘What inspiration is must be 
learned from what it does. We must not 
determine the character of the books from the 
inspiration, but must rather determine the nature 
of the inspiration from the books’ (Bowne’s 
Christian Revelation, p. 45). 

(1) The ‘mechanical’ or ‘dictation’ theory, or 
theory of verbal inspiration.—This is the theory 
that in writing the books of Scripture the human 
author was merely the mouthpiece of the Divine, 
and that therefore every word in the Bible as 
truly represents the mind of God as if He had 
dictated it. ‘Facts, doctrines, precepts, references 
to history or chronology, quotations from writers 
sacred or profane, allusions to scientific truth, 
visions or prophetic declarations, mere references 
to the most ordinary actions of life, according to 
this view, are not the work of man but of Om- 
niscience. The only use which has been made of 
human agency in the book has been to copy down 
with pen, ink, and paper what has been dictated 
by the Divine Spirit.” Absolute inerrancy is on 
this theory presumed to be the accompaniment of 
inspiration. As one of its defenders says: ‘God 
employed men in writing. But these men were so 
controlled by Him, that He is the Author of the 
writing ; and so the Author, that any charge of 
inaccuracy against the record, or Scripture, as 
originally given, must be preferred against Him’ 
(Kennedy, The Doctrine of Insp. 1878, p. 6). To 
use the common way of putting it, the writers 
were ‘the pens, not the penmen’ of God. They 
were possessed by God, so that it was not so much 
their own mind and their own experience, but the 
mind of God that was represented in their writ- 
ings. * 

This theory has all the prestige which antiquity 
can give it, for it runs back to those primitive 
stages of civilization in which possession by a deity 
was produced by inhaling fumes, or by violent 
dancings and contortions. This frenzied state 
being induced, the words spoken were believed to 
be Divine. The theory has also the prestige which 


*Omnes et singule res que in 8. Scriptura continentur, sive 
ill fuerint S. Scriptoribus naturaliter incognit, sive naturaliter 
quidem cogniscibiles, actu tamen incognite, sive denique non 
tantum naturaliter cogniscibiles, sed etiam actu ipso note, vel 
aliunde, vel per experientiam, et sensuum ministerlum, non 
solum per assistentiam et directionem divinam infallibilem 
literis consignate sunt, sed singulari Spiritus 8. suggestioni, 
inspirationi, et dictamini acceptx ferendw sunt’ (Quenstedt, 
cited with other symilar dicta, in Hutterus Redivivus, 8.v. 
‘Inspiratio’). 
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is conferred by the advocacy of great names. Plato 
countenanced the idea that the inspired man is so 
possessed by the Divine that his words and thoughts 
are not hisown. In the 7imeus (p. 71) and in the 
Phedrus (p. 244) he maintains that when a man 
receives the inspired word, either his intelligence 
is enthralled in sleep, or he is demented by some 
distemper or possession. The relation of the 
Divine to the human is viewed quantitatively. 
As the Divine comes in, the human must go out 
and make room for it. It was probably through 
Philo that this view gained currency in the Church. 
Philo’s account of Inspiration is quite explicit. ‘A 
prephet: he says, ‘gives forth nothing of his own, 
but acts as interpreter at the prompting of another 
in all his utterances; and as long as he is under 
inspiration he is in ignorance, his reason departing 
from its place and yielding up the citadel of his soul, 
when the Divine Spirit enters into it and dwells 
in it, and strikes at the mechanism of his voice, 
sounding through it to the clear declaration of 
that which he prophesieth’ (de Sp. Legg. ii. 343, 
quoted in Sanday’s Insp. p. 74). Again (in the 
tract Quis rer. div. i. 511) Philo explains that ‘so 
long as we are masters of ourselves we are not 
possessed ; but when our own mind ceases to shine, 
ae and madness lay hold on us. For the 
understanding that dwells in us is ousted on the 
arrival of the Divine Spirit, but is restored to its 
own dwelling when that Spirit departs; for it is 
unlawful that mortal dwell with immortal.’ A 
theory identical with or similar to this of Philo’s 
has been largely held in the Church. 

There are also expressions in the NT which 
seem, at first sight, to countenance such a theory. 
In Mt 5% our Lord is reported as saying: ‘Tul 
heaven and earth pass away, one jot or one tittle 
shall in nowise pass from the law, till all things be 
accomplished.’ But, as the context shows, that 
which our Lord intimates in these words is that it 
was in Himself the Law and the Prophets were to 
find their fulfilment. Immediately upon giving 
utterance to this saying He Himself proceeds to 
repeal commandments of the Law, substituting for 
them His own better principles, and thus showing 
that what He had in view was not Scripture as 
Scripture. Another passage which to the super- 
ficial reader might seem to countenance this theory 
is that in which St. Paul contrasts the wisdom of 
God with the wisdom of men (1 Co 21%), After 
speaking of the things revealed by the Spirit of 
God, he says, ‘which things we also speak, not in 
words which man’s wisdom teacheth, but which the 
Spirit teacheth’ (v.18). But a consideration of the 
passage makes it apparent that what he means is 
that he had arrived at the conclusion that his style 
of address should be in keeping with his subject, 
and that ‘the mystery of God’ did not require the 
varnishing of meretricious ornament or anything 
which the world might esteem as ‘excellency of 
wisdom,’ but such simplicity and directness as the 
Holy Spirit prompted. He is contrasting two 
methods, two styles, the worldly and the spiritual, 
and he is justifying the style he himself adopted. 
To conclude from this that St. Paul considered 
that every word he spoke was dictated by infallible 
wisdom is quite illegitimate. 

This mechanical theory is beset by grave dif_i- 
culties. (a) Inspiration and dictation are, as has 
more than once been pointed out, two different, 
even mutually exclusive, operations. Dictation 
precludes inspiration, leaving no room for any 
spiritual influence. Inspiration precludes dicta- 
tion, making the prompting of words unnecessary 
by the communication of the right spirit. 

(b) It is irreconcilable with the phenomena, pre- 
sented in Scripture. The authors, instead of bein 
passive recipients of information and ideas an 
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feelings, represent themselves as active, deliberat- 
ing, laborious, intensely interested. The material 
used by the historical writers has been derivgd 
from written sources, or, as in the case of the 
Third Gospel, from careful critical inquiry at the 
most reliable witnesses. They do not tell us that 
their knowledge of events had been supernaturally 
imparted, but either that they themselves had 
seen what they relate, or that they had it from 
trustworthy sources. The Apostles were inspired 
witnesses of Christ, and proclaimed what they had 
seen and heard. But if supernatural information 
was even more trustworthy, why should they have 
been chosen only from those who had been with 
our Lord during His ministry? ‘If they did not 
really remember those facts or discourses when 
they asserted their reality, they are found false 
witnesses of God. If they were the mere dictation 
of the Spirit to their minds, St. Peter’s declaration 
which he made to the Jewish Council, ‘*‘ We cannot 
but speak the things which we have seen and 
heard,” would have to be corrected into, ‘‘ We 
cannot but speak the things which the Spirit has 
introduced into our minds”’ (Row, Jnsp. p. 154). 
Similarly, if the intense emotions expressed in the 
Psalms or in the Epp. of St. Paul are not the out- 
pouring of human sorrow and human experience, 
they at once become artificial and false. When 
St. Paul in 2 Co 11” says, ‘That which I speak, I 
speak not after the Lord, but as in foolishness, in 
this confidence of boasting,’ it is intelligible to say 
that an inspired man is speaking, it is not in- 
telligible to say that this is God speaking. The 
mind of God is discernible through the words, but 
it is not the mind of God we are directly in con- 
tact with. 

(c) Another class of phenomena presented by 
Scripture is inconsistent with this theory. For if 
God be the sole Author, then it is impossible to 
account for errors in grammar, imperfections of 
style, discrepancies between one part and another. 
But such errors, imperfections, and discrepancies 
exist. The sayings of our Lord are variously re- 
ported in the several Gospels, Even in reporting 
the Lord’s Prayer the Evangelists differ. It is 
impossible to remove from the Book of Acts all 
disagreement with the Pauline Epistles. And in 
the disagreement between Peter and Paul at 
Antioch, we see how possible it was that men 
equally inspired should hold divergent and even 
antagonistic opinions upon matters essential to the 
well-being of the Church. In the face of these 
discrepancies, it is impossible to suppose that in- 
spiration carries with it literal accuracy of ex- 
pression. 

(d) The manner in which the NT writers quote 
the OT books proves that while they believed 
these books to be authoritative and their writers 
inspired, they did not consider that their inspira- 
tion rendered every word they uttered infallible. 
Taking 275 quotations from the OT in the NT, 
it has been found that there are only 53 in 
which the Hebrew, the LXX, and the NT writer 
agree: while there are 99 passages in which 
the NT quotation differs both from the Hebrew 
and from the LXX, which also differ from one 
another, and 76 in which the correct rendering of 
the LXX has been erroneously altered.* No doubt 
when the correct citation of a single word serves 
the writer's purpose, as in the insistence by St. 
Paul on the singular instead of the plural (Ga Dy 
there stress is laid upon the very word ; but in the 
face of the general style of quotation above indi- 
. * These statistics are taken fr . M*‘ E ie’ 
tn the NT, 1868, There are ny Where qbetoHER EEA 
here given, but these give a fair sample of the whole. A full 
list of quotations is given in the 2nd vol. of Westcott and Hort’s 


Greek Testament. And Dittmar in his Vetus 1. in N i 
oa b ! . in Novo 
the NT text, the LXX, and the Hebrew. oe 
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cated, it is impossible to believe that inspiration 
was supposed to make each word infallible. ‘ 

(2) To escape the psychological and other diffi- 
culties of a mechanical, verbal inspiration, other 
theories have been devised. Observing the different 
values of the various books of Scripture, the Jews 
themselves supposed that there were three degrees 
of inspiration corresponding to the tripartite divi- 
sion of the OT. Attempts were made by the 
Rabbis, by the schoolmen, and by some modern 
writers to differentiate between suggestion, direc- 
tion, superintendence, and elevation. Thus Bishop 
Daniel Wilson (EHvidences of Christianity, 1. 506, 
quoted by Lee) defines as follows: ‘ By the inspira- 
tion of suggestion is meant such communication of 
the Holy Spirit as suggested and dictated minutely 
every part of the truths delivered. The inspiration 
of direction is meant of such assistance as left the 
writers to describe the matter revealed in their 
own way, directing only the mind in the exercise 
of its powers. The inspiration of elevation added 
a greater strength and vigour to the efforts of the 
mind than the writers could otherwise have 
attained. The inspiration of swuperintendency was 
that watchful care which preserved generally from 
anything being put down derogatory to the Reve- 
lation with which it was connected.’ Obviously 
this theory is very open to criticism. That there 
are different degrees of inspiration is true, but it 
is very questionable whether any such classifica- 
tion is complete. In this theory there are hints of 
truth, but not the whole truth. 

(3) The so-called dynamical theory brings us 
somewhat nearer the truth, though it too falls 
short. This theory is a reaction against the me- 
chanical, and affirms that the human qualities of 
the writers are not superseded, but are cleansed, 
strengthened, and employed by the Divine Author. 
‘The Divine influence acted upon man’s faculties 
in accordance with their natural laws’ ; classical 
expression is given to this theory in the words of 
Augustine (in Joan. I. 1. 1), ‘inspiratus a Deo, sed 
tamen homo.’ The Divine Agent selects suitable 
media for His communications, and does not try 
‘to play lyre-music on flutes, and harp-musie on 
trumpets.’ The imperfections and weaknesses 
found in Scripture are human, the truths uttered 
are Divine. The theory in its most acceptable 
form, and as held by Erasmus, Grotius, Baxter, 
Paley, and many modern writers, suggests that 
the Biblical writers were so inspired as to secure 
accuracy in all matters of conduct and doctrine, 
while it declines to pledge itself to their perfect 
accuracy in non-essentials or subsidiary particulars. 
Hence it is sometimes called the ‘essential’ theory. 

This theory, while it endeavours to recognize 
the facts of Scripture and to account for them, yet 
fails to give us an understanding of inspiration. 
It does not explain, or even attempt to explain, 
how writers should be possessed of supernatural 
knowledge while inditing one sentence, and in the 
next be dropped to a lower level. It fails to give 
us the psychology of that state of mind which can 
infallibly pronounce on matters of doctrine while 
it is astray on the often simpler facts of history. 
It makes no attempt to analyze the relation sub- 
sisting between the Divine mind and the human 
which produces such results. Nor does it explain 
how we are to distinguish essentials from non- 
essentials, or disentangle the one from the other. 

(4) Constructively we may make the following 
affirmations regarding Inspiration, derived from 
the facts presented in the Bible: 

(a) It is the men, not directly the writings, that 
were inspired. ‘Men spake from God, being 
moved by the Holy Ghost’ (2 P 121), Inspiration 
does not mean that one inspired thought is magic- 
ally communicated to a man in the form in which 
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Pee ita RE SN ok Mirol. Somnus lalld G ceudlic laces is to declare it to his fellows, and in no con- 
nexion with the previous contents and normal 
action of hismind. As he sits down to write, he 
continues in that state of mind and spirit in which 
he has been living and to which the Spirit of God 
has brought him. The book he produces is not 
the abnormal, exceptional product of a unique 
condition of mind and spirit, but is the natural 
and spontaneous outflow from the previous experi- 
ence and thought of the writer. All his past 
training and knowledge, all his past strivings 
to yield himself wholly ‘to the Spirit of Christ, 
enter into what he now produces. 

(0) When we say that a writer of Scripture is 
Divinely inspired, we mean that as he writes he is 
under the influence of the Holy Spirit. All Chris- 
tians possess this same Spirit, and are by Him 
being led into a full knowledge of the truth that 
is in Christ, to a full perception of that whole 
revelation of God which is made in Christ ; and 
when some of their number are characterized as 
inspired, this means that such persons are dis- 
tinguished above their fellow-Christians by a 
special readiness and capacity to perceive the 
meaning of Christ as the revelation of God and 
to make known what they see. 

(c) Inspiration is primarily a spiritual gift, 
and only secondarily a mental one. The Spirit 
of God may dwell richly in a man and yet not 
render him infallible even in matters of religion. 
In 1 Th 4° St. Paul speaks of his converts as Beodt- 
daxro, but to one end, and that a spiritual not a 
mental end. Our Lord (Jn 6*) applies to all these 
who come to Him in Spirit the prophetic words, 
‘They shall be all taught of God,’ but no one can 
suppose that this involves infallible knowledge. 
It cannot be summarily argued that because God 
dwells in a man, all that the man speaks partakes 
of the Divine omniscience. Inspiration operates 
as any newborn passion, such as maternal love, 
operates. It does not lift the person out of all 
limitations, but it seizes upon and uses all the 
faculties, elevating, refining, and directing to one 
purpose. It illuminates the mind as enthusiasm 
does, by stimulating and elevating it ; it enriches 
the memory as love does, by intensifying the 
interest in a certain object, and by making the 
mind sensitive to its impressions and retentive of 
them. It brings light to the understanding and 
wisdom to the “spirit, as purity of intention or a 
high aim in life does. It brings a man into sym- 
pathy with the nature and purposes of God, en- 
ables him to see God where others do not see Him, 
and to interpret His revelations in the same Spirit 
in which they are given. 


LiITERATURE.—The history of opinion may partly be, traced in 
Westcott’s Introd. to Study of Gospels, Appendix on ‘ Primitive 
Doctrine of Insp.’ ; in Hagenbach’s Hist. of Doctrine; and in 
Sanday’s Bampton ’Lectures. Lutheran teaching is represented 
and traced in Hutterus Redivivus, and Anglican in Fitzjames 
Stephens’ Defence of the Rev. Rowland Williams (1862).—From 
the mass of literature one or two representative books may be 
named: The Insp. of Holy Scrip., by William Lee, 1854; The 
Nature and Extent of Divine Insp. ., by Rev. C. A. Row, M. 5. 
1864; Plenary Insp. of Holy Scrip., by Gaussen; dnsp. and 
the Bible, by R. F. Horton; A Tenable Theory of Insp., by 
Professor Wood; cf. also the present writer’s The Bible: tts 
Origin and Nature. Schleiermacher’s interesting statement of 
his views occurs in Der christliche Glaube, iv. §§ 128-132. Weiss 
gives an excellent specimen of moderate opinion in Die Religion 

d. NT, p. 31 ff. Marcus Dops. 


RRECTION (ordows, Mk 15”, and Lk 231% 25 
er eAy gives ‘sedition’) is defined by Plato 
(Rep. v. 470B) thus: él yap TH Tod olxelov &xOpa 
ordots KéxAnrat, ert dé TH trav addorplwy mbdrELos. Its 
use in these passages is important as showing that 
Barabbas was not ‘merely a robber (Ayar7s, Jn 18%), 
but also a leader in one of those fierce fanatical 
ovtbursts which were so common in the last years 


| SS eae the Jewish nation, especially from the accession | Gospels: see Mrs. Lewis in Exp. Times, xii. (1901), pp. 118, 271. 
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of Herod. Josephus tells of notable leaders such 
as Ezekias, his son Judas, and his four grandsons, 
all of whom were put to death (Ant, XIv. ix. 2, 
XVI. x. 5, XVI. i. 1; BJ 1. iv. 1, viii. 1, xiii. 5, 
ete; ef. Ac 5%" 2158), Josephus in his account 
of the final troubles uses emwrhs and Anorns 
almost as convertible terms. Nothing further is 
known of this particular ordovs, unless, as Ewald 
(HI vi. 671.) suggests, it may have arisen on 
account of the aqueduct which Pilate had built 
with money taken from the Temple treasury 
(Josephus, BJ It. ix. 4; ef. Lk 134), Barabbas 
may have been moved by patriotic ideas at the 
first, becoming an outlaw and notorious robber 
when his rising was suppressed ; or he may have 
used aspirations after freedom merely as a cloak 
for brigandage (see Westcott, Some Lessons of the 
Revised Version of the NT, p. 74f.).* He was 
‘lying bound with them that had made insur- 
rection’ (crac.aoray, v.l. cvotaciacrdv, Mk 15’), 
including probably the two robbers who were 
crucified : for him the third cross may have been 
intended. Such men had a deep hold on the 
popular sympathy, which goes to explain the 
strong demand of the people for the release of their 
a, ‘and the interest which the priests showed on 

chalf of Barabbas, notwithstanding their pretence 
o holiness. But the hollowness of their new- 
found zeal for Ceesar was thereby exposed, seeing, 
that Barabbas was admittedly guilty of the crime 
which they alleged against Jesus. See, further, 
BARABBAS. 

LiITERATURE.—Edersheim, Life and Times of Jesus the Messiah, 
li. 576 ff. ; Trench, Studies in the Gospels (No. 15). 

W. H. Dunpas. 

INTERCESSION (the act of one who goes be- 
tween) is generally taken to mean that part of 
prayer in which we approach God on behalf of 
others. The corresponding word in NT, é&reviis, 
which occurs only at 1 Ti 2! 4°, does not neces- 
sarily mean what we now understand by inter- 
cession, but rather, as its connexion with évrvyxdvw 
implies, drawing close to God in free and familiar 
prayer (see Trench, Syn. p. 190, where, however, 
it is added, ‘ In justice to our translators it must: 
be observed that intercession had not in their time 
that limited meaning of prayer for others which 
we now ascribe to it’ a 

Intercession has always been regarded as a char- 
acteristic duty and privilege of believers in Christ. 
There is no fact or aspect of prayer more dis- 
tinctive of the Christian religion than this, in 
which the Christian heart, rising above all con- 
sideration of self, expands with a Christ - like 
benevolent desire for the welfare of every living 
soul, and prays for all mankind. Accordingly, we 
find that from the beginning intercession has been 
looked upon as a specific and characteristic part 
of the vocation of the Christian Church as a whole 
as well as of its individual members. The practice 
was enjoined by Christ, He Himself setting the 
example to His disciples. As prayer, in the general 
sense of the word, is essential to the Christian 
life, so intercessory prayer has always been looked 
upon as an essential part of Christian prayer. 

Christ, when on earth, prayed for His followers, 
and still continues to plead for them beyond the 
veil, though in thinking of this aspect of His 
intercession it is a mistake to confine it mer ely to 
prayer. This has been admirably and convincingly 
pointed out by Milligan in The Ascension and 
Heavenly Priesthood of owr Lord (pp. 149-153), 
and though this aspect of Christ’s intercession 
belongs to a subsequent heading (§ 2 below), yet, 
because the intercession of Chr istians must always 
be based upon the Lord’s intercession, it may be 


* There is no reference to the insurrection in the Sin. Syr. 
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premised here that in the intercessions we offer to 
God the idea is wider than mere petition on behalf 
of others. ‘Intercession and giving of thanks’ 
are to be made for all men (1 Ti 2!). It is a com- 
monplace that prayer is more than mere petition ; 
and so even in prayer on behalf of others mere 
asking of benefits for them cannot be the whole of 
prayer. Intercession, then, would appear to em- 


brace thanksgiving for benefits bestowed on others ° 


as well as imploring favours for them. Further, 
intercession also seems to imply that in praying 
for others, if we pray sincerely, we place ourselves 
with our means and our energies at God’s disposal 
for His purposes of grace towards those for whom 
we pray. Intercession thus leads up to and neces- 
sitates self-dedication. In proceeding now to ex- 
amine our Lord’s teaching, we note: 

1. The duty of intercession.—The duty of inter- 
cession is explicitly and frequently taught by 
Christ in the Gospels. It has often been remarked 
about His teaching as to prayer that He seldom, 
if ever, gives a direct command to His followers to 
pray, but, taking it for granted that they do pray 
and do not need to be told to pray, He simply 
gives them directions how to pray, and shows 
them what are the essential elements, character- 
istics, and conditions of prayer (cf. e.g. Mt 6% °, 
Mk 112 25, Lk 182). 

It hardly needs to be remarked that the Chris- 
tian religion, being a social religion, implies that 
prayer on behalf of others is an essential and dis- 
tinguishing element in its devotions. It would 
have been surprising if Christ had not taught the 
duty of intercession. This, of course, must not be 
taken as meaning that He taught it for the first 
time. Under the OT dispensation God’s people 
were admitted to the privilege of intercession, and 
their prayers for others were availing. In par- 
ticular, ‘the prophets were intercessors in virtue of 
their calling. The ground of this was twofold. 
The prophet was an acceptable person ; but, further, 
he had the Spirit, and the possession of it enabled 
him not only to interpret the mind of God to man, 
but also the mind of man to God’ (Bernard in 
Hastings’ DB, vol. iv. p. 40°). But in the Gospels 
we might have expected to find, as we do find, 
that the duty and privilege of intercession is ad- 
vanced and developed. In Christ’s teaching, inter- 
cession takes a wider range and a higher view 
than under the OT dispensation, for no section of 
mankind is excluded from the scope of His redemp- 
tion. Jewish prayers, even of intercession, had 
been offered to ‘the Lord God of Israel’ or ‘the 
God of our Fathers,’ but in our Lord’s pattern 
pieyeh as well as throughout His teaching, every 

uman being is invited to call upon God as his 
Father, and in so doing to regard all mankind as 
his brethren. ‘When His disciples ask to be 
taught to pray, He gives them a prayer very 
unlike what John would have given, for it con- 
tains not a word of that petition for blessing upon 
Israel which, in any prayer that an Israelite 
offered, contained, to his mind, the gist of the 
whole’ (Latham, Pastor Pastorwm, p. 416). 

The Incarnation has furnished a new motive 
and a new power for intercession. The man who 
is in Christ is no longer an isolated unit: he is a 
member of the Body of Christ, and therefore prays 
for all mankind as Christ did; for, knowing that 
God has loved him in Christ, he loves others for 
whom as for himself Christ came, and in the power 
of that love he prays for all men living. 

When we come to our Lord’s express teaching 
as to intercession, we are at once arrested by the 
fact that in the Lord’s Prayer—given to the dis- 
ciples in response to their request to be taught 
how to pray—intercession not only holds the first 
place, but the spirit of intercession pervades it all. 
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This prayer, which is the peculiar prayer of the 
Christian believer, the use of which marks him 
out from all others (witness the fact that in the 
early Church it was not taught to the catechumens 
till they were competentes and on the eve of their 
baptism), is a prayer of intercession. ‘Our Father, 
which art in heaven, hallowed be thy name. Thy 
kingdom come. Thy will be done on earth as it 1s 
in heaven.’ Here the disciples are taught to pray 
that all mankind may be brought into the King- 
dom of God, that they may reverence His name, 
that they may learn to do His will and submit 
themselves to His rule. Here all limits of space 
and time are transcended, and he who prays the 
Lord’s Prayer prays for all mankind, even for the 
generations yet unborn. It would hardly, there- 
fore, be an exaggeration to say that in Christ’s 
teaching upon prayer, intercession holds the first 

lace. This’ is in keeping with the whole tenor of 

is teaching and with the genius of His religion, 
who all His life took thought for others, and 
whose first utterance on the cross was a prayer for 
His murderers (Lk 23). Following upon this, it 
is noteworthy that, according to Lk 11°}, it was 
in direct sequence to and by way of commentary 
upon the Lord’s Prayer that Christ spoke the 
parable of the Friend at Midnight, in which He 
teaches the necessity of importunate prayer, the 
importunity inculeated being the importunity of 
one for his friend. Intercession, therefore, accord- 
ing to Christ’s teaching, is not only to be offered, 
but it is to be offered with importunity. 

2. Christ’s personal ecrample.—Besides His great 
prayer of intercession recorded in Jn 17, the 
Gospels afford several instances of our Lord’s per- 
sonal example in intercession. His prayer on the 
eve of the ordination of the Twelve, when He con- 
tinued all night in prayer (Lk 16%), was, it is 
highly probable, largely occupied with intercession 
for them. He prayed for St. Peter (22%). His 
first word from the cross was a prayer for His 
enemies. There is also the prayer recorded in Mt 
11*-77, and His prayer at the grave of Lazarus 
(Jn 11"), both of which are intercessory. 

Christ teaches that, as He is the Mediator between 
God and man, intercession must be offered through 
Him. He is the Intercessor, and our intercessions 
can avail only because He intercedes, presenting 
our prayers to the Father. He prayed for His 
disciples and for all who through their word might 
believe, and now He prays within the veil, carry- 
ing forward the intercession begun on earth. This 
comes out clearly in His ‘Intercessory Prayer’ 
(Jn 17), or, as it has perhaps been more fittingly 
designated, His ‘High Priestly Prayer.’ Reading 
it in the light of the happily correct rendering of 
RV, we see that He is speaking as if He had 
already entered into the glory, and were looking 
back upon His earthly course. In the joy of His 
anticipated triumph He presents Himself before 
the Father and pleads for the fulfilment of the 
Father’s will. Christ’s intercession for mankind 
which was begun on earth is continued in heaven, 
and our prayers for others are presented by Him in 
virtue of His mediation. At the same time, this 
prayer affords an unfailing guide to our prayers 
of intercession, teaching us that prayer is to be 
offered for the ingathering of men into the King- 
dom, for the unity of the Church of God, for the 
perseverance of believers, and for the sanctifica- 
tion, for all these ends, of those who are engaged 
in the Church’s work. 

3. The scope of intercession.—Our Lord is careful 
to tell His disciples to pray for their enemies (Mt 
5“), and in so doing He bids them remember in 
prayer those whom they might not have thought 
of including, assuming that they would, without 


being specially directed, pray for all others. He 
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thus teaches both by direct precept and by implica- 
tion that intercession is to be full and universal. 
The only other special direction He gives in this con- 
nexion 1s that they are to pray for labourers to be 
sent into the Lord’s harvest (Mt 9°8, Lk 102). Christ 
gives these few general directions as to the scope of 
intercession, leaving it to time and growing ex- 
perience to suggest their amplification. The scope 
of Christian intercession must always be widening. 

‘It grows with the growth of the Church and her needs ; it 
grows with the growing complexity of human society as new 
elasses and new objects rise up to claim its help. . . . Interces- 
sion is also an ever widening element in each individual life ; as 
@ man’s interest _and experiences widen, so must his prayers’ 
(Frere, Sursum Corda, p. 1). 

4. The conditions of intercession.—Two distinct, 
though sometimes confused, conditions of accept- 
able intercession are laid down by Christ. (1) In 
Mk 11” He shows that effectual intercession pre- 
supposes a forgiving spirit. Those who pray for 
others through Christ must have the spirit of 
Christ. (2) In Mt 5%* the disciples are taught 
that a condition of acceptable prayer is that they 
must seek reconciliation with any one who regards 
them (rightly or wrongly) as having done him a 
wrong (see Zahn, ad loc.). There must be a re- 
moval of the sense of injury from his mind as well 
as forgiveness to those who have wronged them- 
selves. He who prays for others must be in peace 


and charity with all men. 


LiTERATURE.—Most of the modern popular books on Prayer 
are astonishingly silent as to Intercession. In many of the 
so-called ‘divisions of prayer’ Intercession does not even find a 
place. But in Matthew Henry’s Method of Prayer, a book little 
used now, Intercession is prominent. Of the few modern books 
in which the subject is dealt with, mention may be made of 
Worlledge on ‘Prayer’ in the Ozford Library of Practical 
Theology ; Frere and Ilingworth’s Swrsum Corda ; Reid’s Chris- 
tian Prayer ; Rendel Harris’ Union with God, pp. 41-64. 


J. CROMARTY SMITH. 
INTEREST.—‘ Interest,’ found twice in RV of 
the Gospels (Mt 257’, Lk 19°) instead of ‘usury’ of 
AY, represents the Greek réxos which in the LXX 
is the equivalent of the Heb. neshekh in the whole 
of the eleven passages in which the latter occurs 
(Ex 22%, Ly 25% ete.). Now neshekh is rightly ren- 
dered ‘usury,’ the reference being to the interest, 
often exorbitant, charged by money-lenders in the 
ancient East. In the NT réxos, though often used 
in contemporary Greek in the sense just defined, 
clearly signifies ‘interest on deposit paid by a 
banker.’ There were many banks in the Roman 
period scattered over the Greco-Roman world, 
some called ‘public banks’ and others private 
firms (e.g. ‘Theon & Co.,’ ‘Herodes & Co.,’ at 
Oxyrhynchus). These, however, seem, from a 
lately discovered text, to have farmed from the 
government, in Egypt at any rate, the right of 
administering business; the Roman authorities, 
it would appear, following in some degree Ptole- 
maic precedent (Papyri of Oxyrhynchus, No. 513, 
vol. ili.: ef. the note on p. 248f.). Not much 
seems to. be known about the deposit department of 
ancient banking. The technical term for a deposit 
on which interest was paid was ereditum The 
amounts lodged in Roman banks towards the end 
of the Republic and under the Empire must have 
been, in some instances, very large. About the 
rate of interest paid to depositors there seems to 
be little or no information. The statement of 
Suetonius, that Augustus branded some people 
with infamy (notavit) because they borrowed at 
low interest and invested at high (Octavius, 39), 
may hint how the bankers made money out of the 
funds entrusted to their care The usual rate of 
interest on loans under the Empire seems to have 
been one per cent. per month, or twelve per cent. 
perannum. This rate is repeatedly mentioned in 
the Papyri of Oxyrhynchus (No, 243 of A.D. 79, and 
N>. 270 of A.D. 94, etc.). The rate paid to deposi- 


tors will have been much lower.. A considerable 
banking business was also done in ancient temples. 
So in ancient Babylonia (Johns, Babylonian and 
Assyrian Laws, Contracts, and Letters, 211), and 
in the Greek world, at the temple of the Ephesian 
Artemis, for instance (A nabasis, V. iii. 6f.). That 
the temple of Jerusalem was used in this way is 
expressly stated by Josephus (BJ v1. y. 2), and in 
the legend about Heliodorus (2 Mac 31! 15), A bout 
the management of this temple bank nothing seems 
to be known. Our Lord’s references are probably 
to local rparefira, the Eastern representatives of 
the Roman argentarii. See also BANK, 


LiTERATURE.—Besides the authorities mentioned above, see 
Hastings’ DB, art. ‘Usury’; Encyc. Bibl., art. ‘Trade and Com- 
merce,’ § 78 ; Smith, Dict. of Ant., artt. ‘Fenus’ and ‘ Argentarii ; 
Winer, RW, art. ‘Hinterlage’; Schirer, G/JV3 ii. 268, 

W. TAYLor SMITH. 

INTERMEDIATE STATE.—See Dean, p. 426%. 


INVITATION.—The method of public teaching 
adopted by our Lord being exclusively oral, it was 
necessary that two features difficult to combine 
should be prominent in the form of His instruction, 
—an immediate impression, and a firm grip on the 
memory. This He secured by mingling freely in 
the social life of the time, and by an abundant use 
of similes and illustrations drawn from facts in 
the daily life and social customs of the people 
whom He addressed. This is one of the reasons 
why He clothed so many of His doctrines in 
and figures centred in the idea of hospi- 
tality. 

The Hebrews were an eminently sociable people. 
In the earliest times, the laws of hospitality were 
specially sacred; strangers were made heartily 
welcome at the door of the patriarch’s tent (Gn 
18%, cf. He 137); and in later times a surly attitude 
towards travellers needing refreshment was con- 
sidered a serious offence against good manners (1S 
2540), Many strict injunctions were laid down 
in the Mosaic Law (Lv 19% 34, Dt 14° etc.) as to 
the duty of kindness to strangers. At a still later 
period, when the community was settled in towns 
and cities, an elaborate code of manners grew up, 
both as to giving and receiving hospitality. There 
was much entertainment of friends, relations, and 
strangers among the Jews in the time of our Lord ; 
social meetings were frequent, and religious gather- 
ings frequently took on a festive character. 

Jesus freely accepted such opportunities of social 
intercourse as were offered to Him; He was fond 
of being entertained by His friends (Lk 10* etc.), 
and distinguished Himself from the outset of His 
public career as an eminently sociable man (Mt 9"), 
often accepting invitations from quarters that gave 
offence to those who considered themselves leaders 
of society (v.", cf. Lk 197). This, however, He 
did, not merely because He delighted in the fellow- 
ship of men and women, but mainly because of the 
unexampled opportunity it afforded Him of spiri- 
tual instruction (Mt 9! 38, Lk 741-5), and of bring- 
ing His influence to bear on those around Him, 
whether they were His personal friends (Lk Lie). 
or secret enemies (7°), or the general public (Jn 
12°), or individuals who were denied entrance into 
recognized society (Lk 18"). It was a sign of His 
insight and wisdom as well as of His broad sym- 
pathies, that in a community so eminently sociable 
as that in which He moved, He should make such 
free use of the machinery of hospitality for His 
Messianic purpose, and devise many parables and 
illustrations drawn from the customs of the day, 
and from the etiquette that ruled the relations of 
hosts and guests, from the highest circles of life to 
the lowest. ‘ ; 

It is partly from this point of view that we are 
to understand His frequent habit of representing 
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the gospel of grace as God’s invitation to the soul 
to partake of the blessings of salvation. It made 
an instant appeal to the sympathies of His 
audience; it brought spiritual realities within 
reach of the intelligence of the humblest and most 
ordinary people, and it predisposed them to re- 
ceive His message willingly ; and, as the similes 
and illustrations in which He clothed His teaching 
represented recurrent facts and exigencies In their 
lives, it helped to drive home deep into their 
memory the lessons which He taught, and to bring 
them back frequently to their recollection. In 
this way the method of His teaching helped to per- 
petuate its substance till the time when it took a 
written form. But the parables of invitation have 
a wider appeal, for the relationships from which 
they were drawn are universal, and belong to all 
nations and communities where the customs of 
social life are honoured. These customs vary in 
detail in different ages and lands, but the root-rela- 
tions of hosts and guests are permanent. These 
arables are a kind of Esperanto of the spiritual 
ife, and appeal to the universal intelligence and 
sympathies of mankind. Thus the human side of 
Christ’s teaching forms an ideal channel for its 
Divine contents. 

When we pass from the form to the substance of 
the teaching, which represents the gospel as an 
invitation, the simile is further justified by its 
appropriateness and its beauty. ; 

1, It emphasizes the bright and genial aspects of 
religion, which shine with so clear a lustre in the 
teaching of Jesus. It has been a recurrent and 
baneful feature of theological learning that it has 
tended to envelop religion in an atmosphere of 
gloom, by making so much of the horror and mis- 
chief of sin, and dwelling so exclusively on the 
need of repentance, atonement, and justification. 
Religious ritual introduced another baneful ele- 
ment into the spiritual life by representing its 
duties too much as a series of sacerdotal ob- 
servances, which by frequent recurrence became 
mechanical and wearisome. Ethical writers have 
likewise been prone to dwell exclusively on the re- 
sponsibilities of religion, to the obscuration of 
its privileges. In the teaching of Jesus there 
is nothing of this mischievous tendency. His 
parables are full of the sound of wedding-bells, of 
the voice of laughter, of the joy of a great de- 
liverance, of the discovery of a precious and un- 
suspected happiness. There are clouds on the 
horizon, and the echo of distant thunders; but the 
foreground is full of happy figures intent on cele- 
brating the marriage of the soul to its Divine 
Lover and Friend, and on enjoying the new-found 
fellowship of God as the Giver of life and salva- 
tion. Without in any way obscuring the evils 
from which the soul is delivered by the gracious 
ministries of the gospel, preachers should follow 
their great Model in placing greater emphasis on 
the sunny joys and holy privileges brought within 
our reach in Jesus Christ One reason why the 
common people heard Him so gladly was, that He 
took them away from the word-splitting and elab- 
orate discussions of the Rabbis, and transported 
them into that circle of happy human relation- 
ships from which He mainly drew His illustra- 
tions. What was true then is just as true to-day. 
_2. The presentation of the gospel as a Divine 
invitation throws emphasis on another of its essen- 
tial features,—that it embodies a free gift of grace 
from God to man. The central idea of hospitality 
is that one gives freely what the many receive and 
enjoy ‘without money and without price.’ Jesus 
in the ‘parables of grace’ teaches us that the 


gospel contains something infinitely precious which 

1s given to us, but which we could never deserve 
Sacred : 

Religion is not a bargain between man 


or buy. 


and God; it is a boon, a largess bestowed by God 
onman. It is not commerce, it is reconciliation 
and friendship. It is thus represented not as an 
exchange of commodities in a market-place, but as 
a feast where the one side gives all and receives 
nothing back, save in realizing the happiness and 
loyal gratitude of the invited guests. Jesus Justi- 
fies this idea of a one-sided benefit by nearly 
always making use of a simile of feasting in 
which a superior invites his inferior to a banquet. 
It isa king inviting his subjects to the wedding- 
feast of his son (Mt 227-4) ; it is a great man enter- 
taining a miscellaneous assemblage of guests from 
all quarters (Lk 144); it is a father welcoming 
home a renegade son with the best of the flock. 
In all these cases there could be no question of a 
return in kind. The conditions were satisfied by 
the coming of the guests, and their happy enjoy- 
ment of the good things provided. ‘The gospel is 
ever a gospel of grace.’ 

3. A third significant aspect suggested by the 
simile of an invitation is its voluntariness on both 
sides. There can be no compulsion in the invita- 
tion to a feast of rejoicing. Unwilling guests have 
no place at a banquet. Religion has no room for 
the idea of spiritual compulsion. The invitation is 
free to all: acceptance must be as free. Thus is 
the sacred function of spiritual liberty, of the free- 
dom of the will, safeguarded by the gospel. Those 
who refuse or neglect a social invitation may be 
incurring a grave responsibility ; but they can do 
so if they choose. The spiritual appeal of religion 
may also be refused ; it lies with the soul whether 
it will respond to the call of God or reject it. 

The word translated ‘compel’ in Lk 1423 (2véyxecov) must be 
read in its secondary meaning of ‘constrain by persuasion.’ It 
‘reflects in the first place the urgent desire of the master to 
have an absolutely full house, in the second the feeling that 
pressure will be needed to overcome the incredulity of country 
people as to such an invitation to them being meant seriously. 
They would be apt to laugh in the servant’s face’ (Bruce in 
Expositor’s Gr. Test., in loco). 

4, The idea of an invitation thus merges into 
that of response ; and it is important to notice that 
great stress is laid on this side of the question in 
the parables. In not a few it is clearly the pivot 
on which the teaching turns. There is one way in 
which an invitation may be worthily accepted ; 
there are several in which it may be rejected : e.g. 
it may be (1) openly scorned, (2) accepted and then 
rejected or ignored, (3) accepted in a wrong spirit, 
or with an imperfect realization of its privileges 
and value. Each of these situations is dealt with 
by Christ to typify the attitude of men to His 
gospel. In the parable of the Marriage of the 
King’s Son, the first guests invited treat the ofter 
with scorn (Mt 22), and ‘make light’ of it, pre- 
ferring to find their satisfaction in their own way, 
and even maltreating the king’s messengers. By 
this Jesus exposed the attitude of the Pharisees 
and scribes towards His gospel, and in a wider 
sense that of all those who in a thoroughly world] 
spirit have since treated His offer of salvation with 
derision or disrespect. In the parable of the 
Great Supper, the guests first accepted the invita- 
tion, and then, finding other more absorbing in- 
terests, sent various excuses for not attending. 
These represent the fickle multitude, who at first 
thronged to hear the ‘gracious words that  pro- 
ceeded out of his mouth,’ and afterwards left 
Him, having exhausted the sensational aspect of 
His ministry and wonderful works, and having no 
love for His higher message. Returning to the 
parable of the Marriage, we find a final episode in 
which the man without a ‘“wedding-garment’ is 
dealt with. Clearly he stands for those who, 
having heard and accepted the invitation of the 
gospel, show that they have failed to realize the 
lofty and decorous spirit in which the soul should 
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respond to it, and who treat it as a common thing, 
with no sense of its high privilege. The care with 
which Jesus developed these situations in His 
parables, and proclaimed the doom that followed, 
shows how deeply He felt the importance of a 
right attitude towards spiritual realities. It is as 
though He were repeating in many tones and 
accents the fact that God offers man His best in 
the invitations of the gospel, and expects man to 
be at his best in responding to them, otherwise 
he perils his soul (ef. Mt 22718, Lk 14%), 

When we turn from the teaching to the practice 
of Christ, the same attitude of appeal and invita- 
tion is manifested, and the same spirit of loyal and 
worthy acceptance is expected in turn. Every- 
where in His dealings with men we find Him 
acting as God’s messenger of goodwill, and urging 
them to respond to heavenly grace with grateful 
hearts and willing service. AY hie men do so He 
promises them a great reward (Mt 19°7-°); where 
they fail to do so He shows a Divine and touching 
sorrow (23° 88); and though He is clear in reveal- 
ing His own disappointment at such a result, He 
lays the chief stress on the loss and misery which 
rejection must bring on those who are guilty of 
spurning or ignoring His ever-renewed appeal. 

The heart of the gospel is found in the central 
invitation given by Christ to all men in the words, 
*“Come unto me, all ye that labour and are heavy 
laden, and I will give you rest’.(Mt 11°). 


LITERATURE.—Wendt, Teach. of Jesus, i. 148 ff. ; Stalker, Imago 
Christi, ch. vii. ; Bruce, Galilean Gospel, ch. xii. ; Expositor, 1. 
xi. [1880] 101 ff. See, further, art. Commne To Curist. 
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IRONY.—See Humour, and LAUGHTER. 

ISAAC.—Named (1) in our Lord’s genealogy, 
Mt 1°, Lk 3**; (2) in such collocations as ‘sit down 
with Abraham and Isaac and Jacob’ (Mt 812), ‘see 
Abraham and Isaae and Jacob’ (Lk 13%), ‘the God 
of Abraham and of Isaac and of Jacob’ (Mt 22°, 
Mk 1276, Lk 2077). See ABRAHAM, and FATHERS. 
The sacrifice of Isaac came at an early date to be 
used by Christian writers as a type of the sacrifice 
on the cross (cf. ¢.g. Ep. of Barn. ch. 7). It is 
just possible that some such thought underlies 

o 8° « He that spared not his own Son.’ 


ISAIAH.—There are seven instances recorded in 
the Gospels in which Jesus quotes from the pro- 
phecies of Isaiah, besides numerous other cases in 
which His language is more or less manifestly 
reminiscent of expressions in the book. The most 
notable passages are two in which our Lord applies 
to Himself the terms used by the prophet of the 
Exile with regard to the Servant ot Jehovah, viz. 
Lk 46-22, where Jesus reads and expounds the 
words of Is 611-2; and Lk 22°7, where He adopts as 
a prediction of His own experience a clause of Is 
53!2, Our Lord thus plainly taught that, alike in 
the mission and in the vicarious suffering of the 
ideal Servant of Deutero-Isaiah, His own person 
and work were typified and foreshadowed. More 
general is the application of Is 6% 1° to the people 
of His own time (Mt 13, Mk 4, Lk 81°); and 
also His use of Is 29! of the Pharisees and scribes 
(Mt 157°, Mk 7&7). All three Synoptists record 
the quotation from Is 567 with which He rebuked 
the temple-traders (Mt 21% |). St. John alone 
gives the quotation of a general character from 
Ts 54” (Jn 6%), while St. Mark records an_expres- 
sion which manifestly comes from Is 664 (Mk 9%). 
In only three of the above seven cases is Isaiah 
mentioned by name, and in no case is there any 
indication that bears in the slightest degree upon 
the question as to the authorship of the various 
parts of the book. ; 

In addition to these more direct refereuces, there 


are many expressions in the discourses of Jesus in 
which we have echoes of Isaiah’s language. Our 
Lord’s mind was filled with the OT, and it was to be 
expected that His utterances should be cast in the 
mould, and often expressed in the very words, of 
psalm and prophecy. In Mt 5°55 we perceive 
a reminiscence of Is 661; Mt 21° || at once 
suggests Is 54. Other less obvious instances are 
probably to be found in Mt 11% (ef. Is 14135) 
16° (Is 22**) 6° (Is 26) ; and various expressions in 
the eschatological discourses of Mt 24 and Lk 21. 
To these others might possibly be added ; but it is 
not warrantable to find in every case of verbal 
VN a reference to, or even a reminiscence of, 
the words of the OT. But apart from doubtful 
cases, it will be seen that the Book of Isaiah, both 
in its earlier and in its later portions, is fully 
acknowledged and used in the teaching of Jesus. 

It is not less so with the Evangelists themselves. 
All four quote Is 40 with regard to the mission of 
John the Baptist (Mt 3° and ||); while Mt., who 
uses the OT so largely in connexion with the 
ministry of Jesus, applies to His coming and 
mission the passages Is 7!4 (Mt 1°83) 9! 2 (Mt 414-16) 
O35) (MiG 82)94214 (Mit) 12182!) Ste Johny (123541) 
quotes Is 531 6° in reference to the rejection of 
Christ by the people; and the Synoptists all record- 
the voice heard at the Baptism and the Transfigura- 
tion as using the language of Is 421. 

As with the words of Jesus Himself, so, in the 
case of the Evangelists, no theory with regard to 
the actual authorship of any part of the book can 
claim to be supported by the manner of the refer- 
ences. ‘Isaiah,’ even when named, stands mani- 
festly for the reputed author, and (as in Jn 12%) 
the mode of expression is naturally and rightly 
that popularly used and understood. No critical 
conclusions can be drawn from any of the refer- 
ences. 

With regard to the original Messianic import of 
the passages applied in the Gospels to Jesus Christ 
and His work, there is no difficulty in those cases 
where the ‘Servant of Jehovah’ is identified with 
the Messiah. And even in such passages as Is 74 
9-2 quoted by Mt., we must recognize, beneath 
and beyond the immediate prophetic reference, an 
ideal element which permitted and justified the 
specific application by the Evangelist. Especially 
is this so with the prophetic conception of ‘Im- 
manuel,’ an ideal figure in whom we find the ear- 
liest portraiture of the Messianic King (Is 714 8° 
9*-7), Though it might in some cases be without 
historical or critical exactitude (as in Mt 4% 36 
from Is 9+ 2), it was quite legitimate to find unex- 

ected correspondences between the earlier and the 
ater stages of Providence and Revelation, based 
on the deep underlying unity and consistency of 
the Divine purpose and methods. 
J. E. M‘OuAT. 
ISCARIOT.—See JUDAS ISCARIOT. 


ISRAEL, ISRAELITE.—1. The former name 
occurs 30 times in the Gospels, and the latter 
once (Jn 1%). The following expressions are 
found: ‘Israel,’ with or without the article (Mt 
g10 OF. Ae 154. 80 925. 34 42. 27 79 dake Jn yt SL's also 
Mk 12% vocative); ‘people (ads) Israel’ (Mt 2°, 
Lk 2%); ‘house of Israel’ (Mt 10° 15%) ; ‘sons of 
Israel’ (Mt 27°, Lk 15) ; ‘tribes of Israel’ (Mt 19°, 
Lk 2239); ‘land of Israel’ (Mt 27%); ‘God_of 
Israel? (Mt 15%, Lk 1%); ‘King of Israel’ (Mt 
2742, Mk 15, Jn 1* 12"), The force of the name 
is best understood by comparing it with two others 
used in the NT. ‘Hebrew’ (Epaios) is one who 
speaks the Hebrew language—i.e. the vernacular 
Aramaic dialect (Ac 6!; cf. Lk 23°, Jn 19% 17). 
‘ Jew’ (Iovdatos) implies national descent ; origin- 
ally used for those who were members of the tribe 
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of Judah, and lived in the country of Judah, it 
became a wider term, after the return from Baby- 
lon, for all who were members of the Hebrew race. 
‘Israel’ differed from both of these as being the 
name of privilege given by God to Jacob, the 
ancestor of the race (Gn 32% 35!°), and the thought 
of the theocratic privileges of the chosen people 
and of God’s covenant with them always underlies 
the term. See esp. Mt 2%, Lk 154. 68 925. 3, 241, 
Ac 16, all of which reveal the national conviction 
that the Messiah would come for the benefit of 
Israel, and that to Israel were God’s attention and 
love especially given. But in marked contrast to 
such passages are those which imply that, the 
theocratic nation has failed to fulfil the Divine 
purposes for it:—a Roman centurion exhibits 
ereater faith than was to be found in the holy 
nation (Mt 81° || Lk 7%) ; the house of Israel are as 
a whole ‘lost sheep’ (Mt 10°15) ; they need some- 
one to turn them to the Lord their God (Lk 1’®) ; 
an honoured and official teacher of Israel is shown 
to be ignorant of the fundamental principles of the 
spiritual life (Jn 3!) ; incidents in the OT prove 
that some Gentiles received God’s care and bless- 
ing, and were preferred to Israelites (Wie cea 
and a mysterious intimation is given of the 
supremacy of the Church of Christ hereafter (Mt 
1978 || Lk 22%) ; it is character, and not theocratic 
privileges, that makes a man ‘truly an Israelite’ 
(Jn 147). See NATHANAEL. Thus the Gospels teach 
incidentally what St. Paul Jays down categorically : 
(a) that Israel does not comprise all who are of Israel 
(Ro 98) ; (6) that the privileged position of Israel is 
to be taken by Christians, for the latter are ‘the 
Israel of God’ (Gal 616, ef. Eph 2119); (c) that 
this is for the purpose of ultimately restoring 
Israel to spiritual communion and salvation (Ro 
9-11). . 

2. The status of the chosen people before God is 
to be taken by Christians. But that does not 
mean that Christianity is merely to be substituted 
for Judaism. Christianity is not a completely 
new creation fallen from heaven, but rather a 
growth from the religion of Israel—a growth far 
surpassing the germ from which it sprang, as an 
oak surpasses an acorn, but yet composed of ele- 
ments which are discernible in the earlier dispensa- 
tion in a rudimentary form. In order, therefore, 
to estimate the relation in which the Gospels, and 
particularly our Lord’s teaching, stood towards 
Israel, it is necessary to estimate broadly how 
much the New was indebted to the Old, and how 
much it discarded in rising out of it with its Divine 
and potent growth. 

(a) Monotheism was the chiefest glory of Judaism. 
Part of the inspiration of the people of Israel is 
seen in its ‘genius for religion,’ the capacity for 
realizing the supreme and only existence of God. 
A step towards this had been monolatry, the 
national adhesion to one Deity only, which was 
compatible with the recognition that other nations 
and lands were under the protection of other 
deities (Jg 11%, 1 S 26%), But it was not long 
before the Hebrew prophets taught that Jehovah 
was the God of all the nations of the earth, a 
spiritual Being whose service was incumbent upon 
all mankind, that service consisting not primarily 
in ritual but in morality. And this truth is the 
very fibre of Christianity; a Christian is in the 
truest sense a Unitarian. ‘Jesus answered, ‘‘ The 
chief [commandment] is—Hear O Israel, the 
Lord our God is one Lord ; and thou shalt love the 
Lord thy God”? (Mk 12"). But even in the OT 
there are not wanting intimations that the God- 
head is not a ‘monotonous unity,’ but that there 
are distinctions within It; e.g. ‘the Angel of Jah- 
weh or of God,’ i.e. His presence manifesting itself 
in outward act (Ex 3? 14! 29%); ‘the Captain of 
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Jahweh’s host,’ who is also called Jahweh (Jos 
pif 62); ‘His Holy Spirit’ (Is 632%) 5 see also 
the thrice repeated name (Nu 624-75), and the 
Tersanctus (Is 6°).* According to the reports of 
His teaching as contained in the Gospel records, 
our Lord expressly formulated the truth of the 
unity of God, but never that of the Holy Trinity ; 
and yet the latter pervades the whole record, ‘In 
the gradual process of intercourse with Him, His 
disciples came to recognize Father, Son, and Holy 
Spirit as included in their deepening and enlarging 
thought of God.’ But the truth is definitely 
implied in the discuurses in the Upper Room (Jn 
14-17), and in the baptismal formula (Mt 28"). 
See Gore’s Bampton Lectures, pp. 134 ft.; Iling- 
worth’s do. pp. 67ff.; Gibson, The Thirty-nine 
Articles, vol. 1. pp. 93-101. ; 

(b) Covenant.—The monolatry which preceded 
monotheism was calculated to give birth to the 
idea that between Jahweh and His people there 
was a close and mutual agreement. If He was 
exclusively their God and Protector, they were 
bound to do Him service. It is not easy to say at 
what period the conception arose. But the earlier 
prophets, though they do not expressly mention 
a covenant—except Hosea (67 doubtful, 8')—all 
teach the truth that Jahweh requires moral, 
ethical service from His people. And in the JE 
compilations of the national traditions the covenant 
relationship with God is firmly established in the 
religious Bien of Israel. The covenant with 
Abraham (Gn 15) is the starting-point. The 
covenant at Sinai (Ex 24! 341°°8) opens the 
second stage of the history. D has yet another 
covenant, based on the contents of the Deut. law, 
and made on the borders of Moab (Dt 29 1}: % 2: 14 21 ; 
cf, 2615-19. 2 K 237-*1), But when Israel was carried 
into Babylon, the Old Covenant was in reality at 
anend ; they had brokenit by their sins. Jeremiah, 
therefore, speaks of a New Covenant (31°!":), for- 
giveness of sins, righteousness, peace and joy. It 
had been foreshadowed in the life story of Hosea, 
and was to be the fulfilment of the dreams and 
longings of all the prophets. ‘In the visions of 
the new covenant the OT becomes Christian.’ 
And the thought is the inspiration of Ezekiel and 
of Deutero-Isaiah. But there were two other crises 
in Israel’s history where the idea of a covenant is 
prominent. God gave a covenant, i.e. a promise, 
to Levi of a perpetual priesthood in the tribe (Dt 
33°, Jer 33! =f, Mal 2*°), and to David of a per- 
petual lineage on the throne (2 S 7. 23°, Ps 89% Sf, 
Jer 3317-14). Thus there were several factors which 
went to make up the fulness of the Christian cove- 
nant. In the Gospels, with the exception of Lk 17, 
where the Abrahamic covenant is referred to, the 
only occurrence of the word is at the Last Supper 
(Mt 2678 || Mk 1474, Lk 22”); our Lord uses ign 
term, ‘the new covenant,’ but at the same time 
the words ‘This is my blood’ refer to the covenant 
at Sinai (Ex 248), This application of the word 
to the results of His own Person and work served 
as a starting-point for the fuller working out of the 
thought by the Apostolic writers. The analogy 
of the Abrahamic covenant is drawn out chiefly 
by St. Paul (Ro 4, Gal 3), while the Ep. to the 
Hebrews deals with the kingship (ch. 1; cf. Mt 
22%), the priesthood (7-10), and, closely connected 
with the latter, the spiritual covenant of the 
forgiveness of sins (10151), 

(c) Law,—A study of the passages in the Gospels 
which speak of the Mosaic Law shows in a striking 
manner the relation of Christ’s teaching to the 
religion of Israel. On the one hand, He recognized 
the Divine authority of the Law, in its true mean- 
ing and spirit, and not as interpreted and em- 


* On the use of the indefinite plural ‘they,’ see Taylor on 
Pirke Aboth, ii. 2. a ; 
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bodied in the ‘deformed righteousness’ of the 
scribes and Pharisees (Mt 517-20 198 1.917 233, Lk 161"), 
But, on the other hand, in order to ‘fulfil’ (7)\npo- 
oat) the Law He was obliged to take a negative or 
critical attitude. ‘The Law and the Prophets,’ 
as a dispensation, have had their day, and have 
given place to ‘the kingdom of heaven” (Mt 1122 || 
Lk 16"), and to ‘ grace and truth’ (Jn 117; and see 
Mt 927 || Mk 2%, Lk 587). Even the Law and the 
Prophets meant something deeper than they had 
hitherto been understood to mean (Mt 72 9994-40). 
and this deeper meaning is contained in a ‘new 
eommandment’ which Jesus gives to the disciples 
(Jn 13%). The Law had generally been considered 
as a compendium of positive commands bearing on 
the details of life; but the only parts of it that 
mattered were ‘the weightier things,’ judgment, 
merey and faith (Mt 2373 || Lk 11). Other criti- 
cisms of the Law are foundin Mt 52-48 198 (divorce) 
1212, Lk 1317 141-6 Jn 5°17 9 (Sabbath). Our 
Lord took care to avoid causing offence (Mt 18%), 
though showing at the same time that He was 
raised above bondage to purely ritual and non- 
ethical enactments: e.g. in the payment of the 
Temple tax (Mt 17-7); in touching the lepex, but 
at the same time telling him to offer the requisite 
sacrifices (Mt 8!4). The one decisive breach that 
He made with Jewish legalism was in dealing with 
the distinction between clean and unclean foods, 
and with ceremonial washings (Mt 152°, Mk 7-3 
[note RY of v. 79}, Lk 107 1138-41), 

(d) Sacrifice.—The Jewish ordinances of sacrifice 
formed part of the ‘ Law,’ and were also in intimate 
connexion with the covenant idea; this section, 
therefore, must to some extent overlap the two 
preceding. Our Lord accorded to sacrifices the 
same recognition that He accorded to the Law asa 
whole ; He accepted them as of Divine authority, 
and binding upon the Jews. He told the recovered 
leper to offer the prescribed gift (Mt8*); He assumed 
that His hearers offered them as an ordinary 
practice (5%). But the latter passage also shows 
that He relegated them to a subordinate place as 
compared with the higher moral duties. He twice 
quoted the saying of Hosea that God desires ‘ mercy 
and not sacrifice’ (Mt 91° 127). And by the inaugu- 
ration of the New Covenant in His own blood, the 
whole Jewish system was by implication abrogated 
by being transcended. The thought of sacrifice 
seems also to underlie the words in Mt 20° || Mk 
10*, Christ gave His life as a ‘ransom’ ()Upor) 
—a means of redemption or release. The word is 
used in the LXX as a rendering of 75 a ‘ covering’ 
or ‘atonement.’ But such a passage as Nu 35% 
shows that it does not necessarily imply the death 
of an animal; and it is precarious to press our 
Lord’s words to support a theory of the Atone- 
ment, as has been done with disastrous results by 
widely differing schools of thought. Further, Jn 
19°6 refers to the Passover lamb ; and panes also 
Jn 129-8, but it is safer to regard the Baptist’s 
words as an allusion to Is 537, where the suffer- 
ings and death of the Servant of Jahweh are 
described as being in some sense vicarious, and 
availing to ‘take away the sin of the world’; 
this truth was depicted symbolically by the ‘ scape- 
goat’ on the Day of Atonement. The words of 
our Lord at the institution of the Eucharist were, 
as has been said above, the starting-point for the 
fuller teaching of the Apostolic writers. Of the 
debts which Christianity owes to Israel, none is 
more fundamental than the conception of sacrifice. 
The references to the subject in St. Paul’s writings, 
though not numerous, are quite enough to show 
that he had a deep and firm belief in the sacri- 
ficial and propitiatory character of Christ’s death 
(Sanday-Headlam, Lomans, pp. 91 f.). See also 
1 P 1% (an allusion to the covenant sacrifice at 
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Noreb), | 1 (the Passover lamb), 2% (a general 
description of an atoning sacrifice). And it is the 
paramount thought in Hebrews, which shews how 
Christ’s sacrifice and priesthood were analogous to, 
but infinitel surpassed, the Jewish sacrifices and 
the Leviticeal priesthood (see art. DAY OF ATONE- 
MENT). 

(e) Messianic expectations.—(i.) The universal 
expectation in Israel in our Lord’s time that One 
was to come who should be a national deliverer, 
had its roots as far back as the Divine promises to 
Abraham ; but the focussing of all hopes on a King 
was due to the promise made to David that his 
line should have perpetual possession of the throne. 
The hopes of national peace and glory under a 
king reach a climax in Isaiah and Micah. But 
eel received a terrible reverse at the Captivity, 
and in subsequent OT writings the idea varvely 
disappeared. It was revived, however, to a certain 
extent in apocryphal and especially in apocalyptic 
literature. In two of the earlier portions of the 
Sibylline Oracles, in parts of the Ethiopie Enoch 
and in the Psalms of Solomon, there are indica- 
tions of the hope, though the title ‘Messiah’ is 
not used. The Christian belief that Jesus was the 
Messiah (though the truth was guessed by the first 
eee Jn 1*!- 4°) was due to His own claims, 
which were not, however, put forward even to the 
Twelve till near the close of His ministry. He 
pronounced Simon Peter blessed because the truth 
had been Divinely revealed to him (Mt 161); and 
He acknowledged to Pilate that He was a king 
(Mt 272|| Mk 15?, Lk 23%, Jn 18°). But while He 
declared the fact, He raised it into a new sphere of 
thought—‘ My kingdom is not of this world; if 
my kingdom were of this world, then would my 
servants fight . . . but now is my kingdom not 
from hence.’ And in conversing with the Twelve 
He linked with it the clear announcement of His 
approaching sufferings (Mk 8?! and parallels ; cf. 
Mt 2070-5). : 

(ii.) The ens of the Messiah was the only 
conception which had been entertained by the 
Jews themselves. But ‘in the minds of the first 
members of the Christian Church the experiences 
of the Cross, the Resurrection and Pentecost, 
together with the impression which the character 
and work, the life and teaching of Jesus had made 
upon them, led to a rapid transformation, pregnant 
with important consequences, of the idea of the 
Messiah which they held as Jews’ (Hastings’ DB 
iii. 356*), As they studied the OT Scriptures in the 
light of these experiences, ‘they found scattered 
there the elements of a relatively complete ideal, 
which had been perfectly fulfilled in Jesus’ (20. 
356”). The very mode of life and teaching which He 
had adopted drew their attention to the promise of 
a ‘true prophet’ (Dt 18%, Ac 3f 787), And in the 
miracles which He performed He appeared to be 
a counterpart of O'T prophets. This working of 
miracles formed part of the current Messianic 
conception, as is implied by John the Baptist 
(Mt 11°), and in the questionings of the Jews 
(Jn 73), Another trait in the prophetic office of 
the Messiah—that of the revealer of unknown 
truths—is implied by the Samaritan woman (Jn 
4%), This had formed no definite part of the 
earlier Messianic expectations, though the nation 
had looked forward to a true prophet (1 Mac 14”). 
In our Lord’s time men hoped for the return of one 
of the old prophets (Mk 6" 8), or the coming of 
one who was called ‘the prophet’ (Jn 17!” 614) ; 
but there is no indication that ‘the prophet’ was 
identified with the Messiah. “ee 

(iii.) The more clearly the atoning value of Christ’s 
death was realized, the more completely was He 
seen to be the ideal Priest foreshadowed by the 
Levitical priesthood. His own words would form 
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the starting-point for this conception; He ‘laid 
down’ His life, He ‘gave’ His life as a ransom 
(see above). The double thought of Christ as 
Victim and Priest is fully worked out in Hebrews 
on the basis of Ps 110%. ; 
(iv.) The OT contains many passages which 
teach that Divine purposes are accomplished 
through the sufferings of the righteous; and in 
the later chapters of the Book of Isaiah the 
righteous portion of the nation merges into the 
vision of one representative Servant of Jahweh, 
whose preaching was to bring the whole nation, 
and even Gentiles, to the light, and whose suffer- 
ings were to have a vicarious value. This repre- 
sentation does not appear to have exercised any 
influence on the later Jewish expectations of the 
Messiah. The inspired utterance of John the 
Baptist (Jn 1°%**) pointed towards the truth, 
though his hearers do not seem to have under- 
stood his words. The Twelve could not realize 
the necessity for Christ’s sufferings until He had 
suffered, when the great truth dawned upon them 
(Mt 123-21, Ac 31% 26 427-30), Tt has been suggested 
that the servant (dof\os) of Lk 141% may be an 
allusion to the same figure of prophecy. ie 
(f) Eschatology. —The Jewish and Christian 
Messianic beliefs were closely bound up with escha- 
tological teaching as a whole. In the OT the ex- 
pectations with regard to a hereafter consisted 
mainly of the aspirations of saints who felt certain 
that righteousness is eternal, and that God’s power 
and dominion are infinite. This intuitive assurance 
that the present life with its inequalities and 
anomalies cannot be the whole of life, maintained 
itself in some minds side by side with the popular 
notions held by the Hebrews in common with the 
Babylonian and other Semitic peoples, that Sheol 
was a state in which man would continue to exist, 
but only in a shadowy, nerveless, purposeless re- 
roduction of his present personality. In apoca- 
yptic literature an advance was made to some 
extent. The ‘last things’ began to be detailed in 
a great variety of forms—some of them, indeed, 
sensuous, and marred by narrow Jewish exclusive- 
ness, but others more spiritual and universal; in 
some the Messianic kingdom is to be on this earth, 
in others in a transformed heaven and earth ; in 
some the enemies of Israel are punished at death 
in Sheol or Hades, which thus becomes equivalent 
to Hell, while the righteous (i.¢. Israel) attain to a 
resurrection; in others the resurrection is uni- 
versal, and a prelude to a final spiritual judgment. 
And Christian teaching borrowed much, both from 
the OT and from later Jewish writings; but it 
rose to a spiritual height and certainty far beyond 
the former, while at the same time it discarded the 
gross, exaggerated, and unspiritual elements which 
marred the latter. Christ’s own eschatological 
teaching centres round the Kingdom of God. He, 
like the OT writers, does not discuss theoretical or 
speculative questions, but deals with broad moral 
issues. His teaching ‘unfolds the course of the 
Divine kingdom which had been the object of OT 
faith and the centre of OT hope. It presents that 
kingdom as a thing of the actual present, brought 
to men in and by the Teacher Himself, but also as 
a thing of the future which looks through all his- 
torical fulfilments to a completer realization—a 
thing, too, of gradual, unobtrusive growth, yet des- 
tined to be finally established by a great conclusive 
event’ (Hastings’ DBi. 750"). Our Lord,as reported 
by the Synoptists, gave a large place to the promise 
of His own Return, an objective event, the time of 
which was not yet revealed even to the Son. In 


some passages this is closely connected with a 
quite distinct occurrence—the destruction of Jeru- 
salem (Mt 24||Mk 13; ef. Mt 10 1677, Mk 8% 91, 
Connected with the Parousia, and 


Lk 926f 21°), 
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the cause of it, is the Final Judgment, which will 
occur at the end of the world, a judgment of indi- 
viduals, and of universal scope, in which Christ 
the Son of Man will be Himself the Judge. The 
Fourth Gospel, while not without indications (cf. 
124) of this final judgment, lays stress rather on & 
present judgment, ‘fulfilling itself in a probation 
of character and a self-verdict which proceed now 
(317 1247), With the teaching of Jesus on the 
Parousia and Judgment is connected the doctrine 
of a Resurrection. In the OT this was not a 
doctrine, but a vague longing of a few great minds 
for a deliverance from Sheol, a life superior to 
death. It was only gradually and at a late date 
that the conception became more distinct. At 
first it was a re-animation of Israel as a whole, but 
Is 26° seems to breathe the more individual hope ; 
and the clearest statement is reached in Dn 12°*, 
the latest OT utterance on the subject. Nowhere 
in the OT is a resurrection thought of as extend- 
ing beyond the case of Israel; but the doctrine of 
a resurrection of all men was gradually evolved, 
and had been accepted before the Christian era b 
the Pharisees and the mass of the people, thoug! 
rejected by the Sadducees, in accordance with their 
rinciple of rejecting all traditions and accretions 
ater than the OT. Our Lord’s teaching holds a 
course between the two; it is based on the great 
principles of the OT, but is coloured, as to some 
details, by the eschatology of later writings, being 
at the same time free from the crudeness and ex- 
travagances of the popular beliefs. See Mt 2273 | 
Mik) 1218-27, Uk 207-8. Mpg ic 13 -s\iG ao, 
ike 1414, Jn 525t. 28f. 1121-26, 

(g) Angelology.—The NT belief with regard te 
angels is taken over almost entire from the later 
phases of Judaism. Angels are innumerable (Mt 
263, Lk 2)8), and glorious in appearance (Mt 28%, 
Lk 2°; cf. dda. 2 P 2°); they minister to God’s 
people (Mt 2 44, Lk 22%), and carry the saints 
to Paradise (Lk 16). As Jahweh, in the OT, 
was surrounded by them, so the Son of Man will 
be accompanied by them at His Parousia (Mt 1677 
254): and they are charged with duties connected 
with the Last Day (Mt 13#-49 2431), In OT and 
NT alike only two angelic names are recorded, 
Michael and Gabriel (Dn 107%?! 816 921, Jude®, Rev 
127, Lk 1°), Satan is an individual being (Mk 
18, Lk 10). In a few points Christian concep- 
tions show an advance upon the Jewish. In the 
Book of Daniel angels are guardians or patrons of 
particular countries (101+ °°! 121); in Mt 18" they 
appear to be guardians of individual human beings, 
especially of children. Satan is attended by a 
company of angels (Mt 25%, Rey 127), an idea not 
found in earlier writings. Angels are spirits (He 
14), Christ, and men in union with Him, are 
better than angels (He 2°, 1 Co 6°). 

() Scripture.—This has been placed at the end, 
and not at the beginning, of the series, because the 
growth of Christianity out of the religion of Israel 
would remain a fact even if all the Jewish records 
had been destroyed. Butit is true that the posses- 
sion of, and devotion to, the OT Scriptures hed an 
enormous effect on the formation of Christian 
thought and teaching and phraseology. The direct 
quotations from the OT in the NT are very many ; 
and there are, besides, a mass of more or less 
distinct allusions and reminiscences which must be 
studied in their OT context if their meaning in 
the NT is to be understood. See artt. OLD TESTA- 
MENT, and QUOTATIONS, 

Literature.—In addition to the works on OT Theology and 
on the Life of Christ, the following are among the more useful 
English works which are easily obtainable. ‘They are arranged 
according to the sections in the article— 

1, Sanday-Headlam, Romans, on chs. 9-1L 

2. (a) Gore, Bampton Lectures 3 {llingworth, do. 3 Gibson 
The Thirty-nine Articles, vol. i, 91-118; E. Caird, The Evolue 
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tion of Religion. The doctrine of God from the Jewish side is 
treated in Montefiore’s Hibbert Lectures. 
. AO enc; Hebrews, 298-302; Candlish, Expos. Times, 

(c) Hort, Judaistie Christianity ; M‘Giffert, History of 
Christianity in the Apostolic Age; Bruce, The Kingdom of 
eae = i Alea Conception of Christianity ; Sand.-Headl., 

8, 157 i. 

(d) Cave, The Scriptural Doctrine of Sacrijice ; Maurice, The 

ee Bo apace Milligan, The Ascension and Heavenly 
Ff our Lord; Westcott, Hebrews ; Sand.-Headl., 
Romans, 91f. ; Driver, Deuteronomy, note on 12D, 425 f. 

(e) (f) Edersheim, Life and Times of Jesus the Messiah: 
Drummond, The Jewish Messiah; Stanton, The Jewish and 
the Christian Messiah ; Dalman, The Words of Jesus (Eng. tr.); 
Driver-Neubauer, The Jewish Interpreters of Is. litt. ; Charles, 
Eschatology Hebrew Jewish and Christian; Salmond, The 
Christian Doctrine of Immortality ; Thackeray, The Relation 
of St. Paul to Contemporary Jewish Thought; Enoch (ed. 
Charles); Psalms of Solomon (ed. Ryle-James). 

(g) Fuller, Excursus on ‘ Angelology and Demonology,’ in 
Speaker's Apocrypha, yol. i.; Comm. on Dan., -Zech.,; and 
Revelation. 

(A) See art. SEPTruAGINT with the literature there. 

_ Besides the above, a mass of useful information is contained 
in the following articles in Hastings’ DB :—‘Israel,’ ‘God,’ 

Jesus Christ,’ ‘ Covenant,’ ‘ Law (in N.T.),’ ‘ Sacrifice,’ ‘ Atone- 
ment,’ : ‘Messiah,’ ‘Eschatology,’ ‘Resurrection,’ ‘ Angel,’ 

Satan,’ ‘Development of Doctrine’ (Extra Vol.) 

A. H. M‘NEILE. 

ISSUE OF BLOOD.—One peculiarly distressing 
case of this ailment is mentioned in the Gospels 
(Mt 9” aiuoppootca, Mk 5%, and Lk 8% otca év picer 
aiuaros). The description indicates a very severe 
and obstinate form of uterine hemorrhage possibly 
arising from internal growth, for the patient had 
suffered many things of many physicians and only 
grew worse for the treatment; and she had en- 
dured the complaint for twelve years. The malady 
was in general regarded as incurable by medical 
treatment, and was handed over to be dealt with 
by magic charms and amulets. Its painful char- 
acter, apart from its enfeebling and prostrating 
effects, was increased by the fact that it involved 
a rigorous isolation from society, and was looked 
upon with particular horror. All female dis- 
charges, even the normal monthly occurrences, 
were peculiarly repugnant to the Semitic mind, 
and came under the cycle of custom and legislation 
to which the Polynesian term taboo has been ap- 
plied. The terror arose from the dread of super- 
natural penalties and of malignant agencies which 
were supposed to emanate from women at such 
times. Supernatural powers were believed to 
reside in the blood of the menses, on account of 
which it was itself held to be efficacious as a 
charm. The idea may have been modified before 
NT times, and yet would remain at least as a 
vague undefined repugnance and fear (see W. Rh. 
Smith, RS, Note on ‘Holiness, Uncleanness, and 
Taboo’). The sufferer would further be compelled 
to perpetual celibacy. 

Among Talmudic cures of this malady we fina the following : 
‘Let the patient sit at the parting of the ways with a cup of 
wine in her hand, and let some one coming up behind startle 
her by calling out, Be healed of thine issue of blood.’ And, 
‘Take three measures of onions, boil in wine and give the 

atient to drink, at the same time calling out suddenly, Be 
healed of thine issue.’—An interesting anticipation of certain 
familiar features of modern therapeutics. A 

That our Lord’s healing of the sufferer was re- 
warded as memorable and attained to a consider- 
able vogue apart from the NT record, is evidenced 
by the legend that the votive figure at Baniis, sup- 
posed to be that of Christ, was erected by this 
woman out of gratitude to her Deliverer, and other 
kindred legends. 

The chief feature of the miracle was the fact 
that the healing was gained surreptitiously, apart 
from the will and initiative of Jesus. Our Lord 
was pressing through the crowd on His way to the 
house of Jairus, when the woman, moved by a 
great expectation of healing, drew near to touch at 
least the fringe of His garment (in which special 
sanctity resided), assured that even this slight 
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contact would remove her trouble. Having ac- 
complished her object, ‘immediately she felt in 
her body that she was healed of the’ plague,’ and 
our Lord became conscious that ‘virtue’ had gone 
out of Him. The idea that healing power was 
resident in the body of Jesus, comparable to a 
charge of electric energy, is not to be entertained. 
The casual touching of His body by any sick 
person would have had no such result. We must 
emphasize (1) the touch of faith. The whole nature 
of the woman had been roused to activity and 
hopefulness. No labour of Jesus to create and 
evoke this essential condition of being healed was 
necessary or possible. The expectation existed at 
full tension, and she was prepared mentally and 
therefore physically to receive the healing power. 
And (2) corresponding to this exercise of faith is a 
Divinely great capacity for sympathy resident in 
the spirit and life of Jesus. While this capacity 
infinitely transcends the forces of human sympathy 
which exist in humanity, it still may be believed 
to operate on the same plane and to be not alien 
but kindred. The possibility of sympathctic rela- 
tions being in existence between ‘mind and mind,’ 
quite irrespective of consciousness or will on the 
part of both or of either, is an ascertained fact, 
however it may be explainable. Various theories 
are put forward to account for the phenomena, but 
meanwhile the fact must be recognized—the power 
of mind to affect mind by other than the channels 
of sense. Moreover, (3), our Lord’s own teaching 
must be duly weighed, that His works were due to 
the indwelling Divine power. The nature of Jesus 
was strung to sympathy with the whole complex 
coil of human suffering and need. At the very 
moment of this occurrence His heart was full of 
intensest sympathy with the sorrowing ruler. 
Such a nature then would present, quite apart 
from the immediate exercise of will, a fitting in- 
strument for the Divine healing energy. The 
Divine power utilized and made more efficacious 
these already powerful sympathies and expecta- 
tions; but while this is to be freely recognized, the 
chief emphasis is to be laid on the holy will of 
the unseen Father, with whom our Lord was 
morally and essentially one. 


LITERATURE.—The Comm. ,and standard works on the Miracles; 
Ker, Serm. Ist ser. p. 186 ff.; Maclaren, Serm. pr. in Manchester, 
2nd ser. p. 294ff. On the telepathic powers of the subliminal 
consciousness see the relevant sections of F. W. Myers’ Human 
Personality. T. H. WRIGHT. 


ITUREA.—This term is used in Lk 3! among 
other designations of political and geographical 
districts, the identification of whose rulers is in- 
tended to give a fixed chronological starting-point 
for the ministry of John the Baptist. It does not 
occur as a substantive in any pre-Christian writer. 
Neither does it occur again in post-Christian litera- 
ture until the days of Eusebius, and doubtfully 
then. The term ‘Iturzeans,’ however, as the name 
of a people, is frequently mentioned. The first 
mention among Greek writers of the Itureans is 
that of Eupolemus (B.C. 150) as quoted by Eusebius 
(Prep. Evan. ix. 30). Cicero (Philip. it. 112) 
speaks of them as a esac people, and Cesar 
(Bell. Afr. 20) calls them skilful archers (cf. Jos. 
Ant. Xill. xi. 3 [Dindorf reads ‘Irovpatay ; but it is 
commonly agreed that this is incorrect, and Naber’s 
and Niese’s reading, "Iroupalwv, is preferred]; Strabo 
XVI. ii. 10; 18, 20; Dio Cass. xlix. 32. 5; Appian, 
Civ. v. 7; also Virgil, Georg. ii, 448; Lucan, 
Pharsal. vii. 230, 514). ’ ; 

The most important fact brought into view by 
the history of the Itureeans, so far as the under- 
standing of Lk 3! is concerned, is their migratory 
character. They first appear as the sons of Jetur 
(Gn 25, 1 Ch 1*), a branch of the race of Ishmael 
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(cf. artt. ‘Jetur’ and ‘Ishmael’ in Hastings’ DB). 
Their original home was the territory to the S.E. 
of Palestine. In the course of their wanderings 
they drifted northward, and some time before the 
Exile reached the country adjacent to Israel, east 
of the Jordan. Late in the 2nd cent. B.c., Aristo- 
bulus I. conquered certain bands of non-Israelites 
who had settled in Galilee, and compelled them 
either to submit to circumcision or leave the 
country. It has been_conjectured that among 
these there were some Itureeans, who moved still 
farther north. At any rate, in the next generation 
the Iturzans are definitely located in the region of 
Lebanon. Strabo (XVI. il. 10) speaks of them as 
inhabiting the ‘mountain country’ which with 
Chaleis and Marsyas was ruled by Ptolemy the 
son of Menneus (B.C. 85-40). He further describes 
them in association with the Arabs as ‘all lawless 
men dwelling in the mountain region of the 
Libanus and anti-Libanus territory,’ and harassing 
the agricultural population of the adjacent plain. 
D. #milius Secundus, a millitary commander under 
Quirinius, reports that in a campaign against the 
Iturzeans in the Lebanon range, he had stormed a 
fortress of theirs (Mommsen, Hphemeris Epigr. iv. 
1881, p. 538). With the death of Ptolemy, the 
government of this entire region passed into the 
hands of his son Lysanias, whom accordingly Dio 
Cassius calls ‘king of the Itureeans’ (xlix. 32). 
Lysanias was put to death by Mark Antony in 
B.C. 34, and a little over ten years later (B.C. 23) 
this territory came, by way of a lease, under the 
control of a chief named Zenodorus (Jos. Ant, XY. 
x. 1; BJ 1. xx. 4); but in B.c. 20, upon the death 
of Zenodorus, Augustus gave a portion of it to 
Herod the Great ; and when Herod’s kingdom was 
broken up among his heirs into tetrarchies, it fell 
to the lot of Philip to possess it (Jos. Ant. XV. x. 3; 
BJ 1. vi. 3). Subsequently to the mention of 
Iturea by St. Luke, the emperor Caligula be- 
stowed it upon a certain Soemus (A.D. 38), entitled 
by Tacitus (Ann. xii. 23) and Dio Cassius (lix. 12) 
‘king of the Iturzans.’ From A.D. 49, the date of 
the death of Soemus, and onwards, the country 
appears as a ee of the province of Syria, furnish- 
ing a quota of soldiers for the Roman army (Lphem. 
Epigr. 1884, p. 194). 

The mention of Iturzea by St. Luke raises the 
following questions: (1) Did he use the term as a 
noun or as an adjective? This is partly a question 
of correct Greek usage. A noun ‘Iturea’ would 
be a linguistic anachronism at the time of St. 
Luke. It is unknown until the 4th cent. ; but that 
the Evangelist fell into the error of using it as 
such is maintained by Schiirer and H. Holtzmann, 
while Ramsay (Hapos., Feb. 1894, p. 144 ff, Apr. 
p. 288 ff.), contends against this position. * 

(2) Out of this linguistic question grows the 
historical one: Did St. Luke speak. accurately 
when he enumerated the Iturean country as a 
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art of the tetrarchy of Philip? For even if the 
Evangelist did use the word ‘ Iturea’ as an adjec- 


‘tive, it does not follow that he has correctly located 
,the country. 


H. Holtzmann (Hand-Com. ‘Syn. 
Gosp.’ p. 58) calls it an error that Iturea should 
be included with Trachonitis in Philip’s tetrarchy, 
and explains that St. Luke probably had in mind 
a later arrangement of the territory under Agrippa. 
As a matter of fact, Josephus describes the tet- 
rarchy of Philip as consisting of ‘Batanea, Tra- 
chonitis, Auranitis, and certain parts of the house 
of Zeno (Zenodorus) about Paneas yielding a 
revenue of one hundred talents’ (Ant. XVII. x1. 4; 
BJ wt. vi. 3). Iturea is not given in this descrip- 
tion. But it does not seem probable that St. Luke, 
who is writing with so much regard for historical 
details, should have failed at this point. Hence 
efforts have been made to account for his statement 
as it stands. Of these it is easy to set aside as futile 
(a) the identification of Iturea with Jedur (a 
region S.W. of Damascus), as etymologically un- 
sound, and as not corresponding geographically to 
the descriptions given by Strabo. According to 
these, the Iturzeans lived in a mountainous region. 
(6) Cheyne (art. ‘Iturzea’ in Encyc. Bibl.) proposes 
an interesting emendation of the text of Luke. 
Instead of ’Irovpaias he would read Avpaviridos. But 
in order to get this substitution he assumes that 
by a transcriptional error 16 was dropped from 
Atpaviridos, and the remainder of the word, thus 
left in confusion, was by another transcriptional 
manipulation converted into ‘Irovpalas, Evidently 
this is too elaborate and too purely conjectural 
a proceeding to be accepted. (c) Statements of 
Eusebius (OS? p. 268, "Irovpaia 7 xal Tpaxwviris, and 
p- 298, Tpaxywrtris xa@pa 7 kal “Iroupaia; cf. also 
Jerome’s translation of the same, ‘ Trachonitis 
regio sive Itureea,’ Lib. de Situ, etc., p. 238) de- 
finitely identify Iturea and Trachonitis, and have 
been accepted as satisfactorily removing the dif- 
ficulty. The terms ‘ Trachonitis’ and ‘Iturzea’ do 
not, however, seem to be used by the Evangelist 
with the exact equivalency that the phraseology of 
Eusebius suggests. Hence (d) it is best not to 
identify Iturza with Trachonitis as a whole, but 
to assume a certain overlapping of the two, giving 
a fairly painstaking writer good ground for con- 
necting them together in the attempt to present 
the situation broadly. This conclusion is supported 
by the constantly peter character of the terri- 
tory occupied by the Iturzans, as exhibited in the 
sketch of their history above given, as well as the 
repeated shifting of the boundary lines in this 
general region during the centuries before and 
after Christ. 


LITERATURE.—Miinter, de Rebus Itureoruwm, 1824; Schiirer, 
GJV8 i, 707. [HJP 1. ii, App. i]; Krenkel, Josephus u. 
Lukas, 1894, pp. 90-95; G. A. Smith, art. ‘Iturea’ in Hastings’ 
DB, and Expos. March 1894, pp. 231-238; Ramsay, Ezpos, 
Jan. 1894, p, 43 ff., Feb. p. 144 ff., Apr. p. 288 ff. 
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JACOB.—1. According to the genealogical list in 
Matthew, Jacob (‘Iaxd) is the father of J oseph the 
husband of Mary (Mt 1:18), 

2. One of the reputed progenitors of the Jewish 
nation, Apart from the reference to Jacob’s well 


*The importance of this conclusion by Professor Ramsay 
apart from the purely academic vindication of St. Luke as a 
master of good Greek, is that it establishes an analogy for the 
South-Galatian theory so strenuously advocated by bimself. 


(ryyh Tod "laxw8, see next art.), in Jn 48, and his 
place in the genealogies of Matthew and Luke 
(Mt 1°, Lk 3%), Jacob is mentioned in the Gospels 
only as one of the three patriarchs (Mt 8" ‘Many 
shall come from the east and the west ; and shall 
sit down with Abraham and Isaac and Jacob. . .’ 
ef, Lk 13%, Mt 2287 || Mk 1276, Lk 2037 ‘I am the 
God of Abraham, and the God of Isaac, and the 
God of Jacob’). These three were grouped from 
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early times (Ex 274 38 15-16 Ty 9642, 1 K 183 9K ilses) 
Jer 3375, 1 Ch 2918, 2 Ch 30°), and occupied a place 
apart in Jewish thought. According to the Rabbis, 
they alone were entitled to be called nizy ‘ fathers.’ 
To them was traced not only the origin of the 
nation, but also the beginning of true worship. As 
a descendant of these three, a Jew might claim 
nobility and a special relationship to God. This 
claim was recognized as max m21 ‘righteousness of 
the fathers,’ and was based on Ex 32)3. It was 
denounced by John the Baptist (see ABRAHAM, and 
ef. Mt 3°, Lk 38), and it figured prominently in the 
conflicts between Jesus and the Pharisees (cf. Jn 
3-37). Apparently in the time of Jesus it was 
liable to = abused, and on this account later 
Rabbis refused to lay stress upon it, declaring it 
no longer valid. In Rabbinic literature, Jacob is 
recognized as the most important of the three 
atriarchs (ef. Ly 26"). He prevails with God (Gn 
2°8). He names the sanctuary the house of God 
(2877), and, in contrast to Abraham the father 
of Ishmael, and Isaac the father of Esau, Jacob 
inherits the promise in aJ/ his children (49). 


LITERATURE.—A most suggestive analysis of the character of 
Jacob, and a full discussion of the problems of the narrative in 
Genesis, including the names ‘Jacob’ and ‘Israel,’ is given by 
Driver in Hastings’ DB ii. 526-535; cf. also Stanley, Jewish 
Church, i. pp. 46-66 ; Gore, Studia Bablica, iii. 37f.; Ph. Berger, 
*La Signification Historique des Noms des Patriarches Hébreux’ 
in Mémoires de la Société Linguistique, vi. 150. 

G. GORDON STOTT. 

JACOB’S WELL.—On the arrest of John the 
Baptist by Herod Antipas, Jesus left Judea and 
returned with His loosely-attached followers to 
Galilee (Mk 14). He travelled by ‘the great north 
road’ through Samaria. This road, after skirting 
the W. edge of the plain of Mukhneh, and passing 
under the slopes of Gerizim, enters the wide bay 
forming the approach to the Vale of Nablus. Here 
it divides, one branch striking west, the other going 
north across the bay, past the ruins and spring of 
‘Askar. In the fork of these roads is Jacob’s Well 
(Bir Yalkib), where Jesus, being wearied with His 
journey,—it was about the hour of noon,—sat down 
and rested (Jn 4°). ; 

The well is described (Jn 4°) as in the neighbour- 
hood of ‘a city of Samaria called Sychar, near to 
the parcel of ground that Jacob gave to his son 
Joseph.’ This parcel of ground (xwpioy) is evidently 
the plot referred to in Gn 33*'* as lying ‘before 
(or ‘to the east of’) Shechem, which Jacob purchased 
from the native Shechemites for 100 kesita Some- 
where within its borders the bones of Joseph were 
afterwards buried (Jos 24°, cf. Ac 7'*): and the 
plot came to have for the N. Kingdom the kind of 
sanctity that Machpelah had for the Kingdom of 
Judah. It is nowhere recorded that Jacob dug a 
well here; but the fact had become a matter of 
common and well-established belief by the time of 
Jesus, and no serious doubt has since been raised 
as to the origin or locality of the well. The tradi- 
tional sites of Jacob’s Well and Joseph’s Tomb 
(a little to the N.) are acknowledged by Jews, 
Samaritans, Christians, and Moslems alike. The 
tradition for the well goes back to Eusebius (OS, 
s.v. ‘Sychar’). See also art. SYCHAR. Pee 

In vy. the well is called myyh (‘fountain’) rod 
"TaxéB: in v.1! the woman refers to it as 7rd ¢péap 
(‘the cistern or pit’) which Jacob gave. The latter 
is the more exact description, inasmuch as it ‘is 
not an ‘ain, a well of living water, but a ber, a 
cistern to hold water’ (PEF'St, 1897, p. 197). Rain- 
water probably formed the greater part of its 


jly, though another smaller portion may have 
hea ue to infiltration from the surrounding strata. 


This would partly account for the ‘great local 
reputation’ of the water ‘for purity and flavour 
among the natives of El ‘Askar and Nablus.’ The 


neighbouring springs were ‘heavy’ (or hard), ! 


e 
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being strongly impregnated with “lime, while 
Jacob’s Well contained ‘lighter’ (or softer) water, 
‘cool, palatable, and refreshing’ (G. A. Smith, 
HGHL ). 676). The woman’s presence at the 
well at noon may have been due to the fact that 
she was seeking water for workmen on the ad- 
Jacent cornlands, rather than for domestic use 
(PEFS#, 1897, p. 149). The sacred associations of 
the spot, together with the ‘real excellence’ of the 
water, probably drew visitors regularly both from 
“Askar (? mile away) and from Nablus (13 miles 
Sete in spite of nearer and more copious sup- 
plies. 

The true mouth of the well is several feet below 
the surface, and beneath a ruined vault, which 
once formed part of the ancient cruciform chureh 
mentioned by Arculph (A.D. 700), and referred 
to by Jerome (OS, s.v. ‘Sychar’), This narrow 
opening, 4 ft. long and just wide enough to admit 
the body of a man, broadens out into the cylindri- 
cal tank or well itself, which is about 74 ft. in 
diameter and over 100 feet deep (G. A. Smith, J.c. 
p. 373). The interior appears to have been lined 
throughout with masonry, and thick layers of 
débris cover the bottom.* 

If the uniform tradition as to the well’s origin 
be correct, probably the incomer Jacob sank this 
‘deep’ pit to avoid collision with the natives among 
whom he settled. <A well of his own, on his own 
ground, would make him secure and independent. 


LITERATURE.—Hastings’ DB ii. 585f.; Encyc. Bibl. iv. 48293; 
Robinson, BRP 2 ii. 283f.; Thomson, LB ii. 146f,; Baedeker- 
Socin, Pal. 215f.; Stanley, SP 241; G. A. Smith, HGHL 
367 f., 676 ; Sanday, Sacred Sites, 31ff., 91; PEMem. ii. 172f. ; 
PEFSt, 1897, pp. 96, 149, 196 ; Expos. Times, v. [1893] 97f. 

A. W. Cooker. 

JAIRUS.—1. The name “Ideipos occurs in Mk 5” 
and in the Lukan parallel (841), but not in Mt. 
(9"8). Such variants as “Idnpos, ’Idipos, “Idipos (as 
Cod. &) are also to be met with in the MSS. It 
cannot be positively identified with the Heb. name 
1x} (as in Jg 10°,=prob. ‘Jahweh enlightens’), the 
LXX equivalent of which is variously Iaelp, Iajp, 
*Iatp, by simple transcription. In favour of regard- 
ing ‘Idecpos as the Grecized form of the Heb. name 
is the fact that this form occurs in LXX in Est 2° 
for 1x}, the father of Mordecai (Cod. A, by a curious 
slip, has larpés), as also in the Apocrypha (Est 11’), 
where the EV has ‘Jairus’ as the name of the 
same person. In any case, however, analogy 
permits the adoption of ‘Jair’ as the English 
equivalent of “Idecpos; and were the name in 
familiar vogue, like such names as ‘Paul,’ this 
would naturally be its form. The AV ‘Jairus’ 
follows the Vulg. (Wyclif, ‘Jayrus’). Note the 
RV ‘Jairus,’ fixing it as a trisyllable; and cf. 
other modes of transcription, as e.g. ‘Jaeirus’ 
(Twentieth Cent. NT, ed. 1904). 

Cheyne (Ency. Bibi. ii. s.v.) regards the name as unauthentic, 
‘the spontaneous invention of a pious and poetic imagination.’ 
He rejects its identification with OT 7x}, and yet he does not 
hesitate to explain it by reference to 1’y?, simply because the 
meaning of the latter term, as he gives it (‘he will awaken’), 
suits his theory of a fanciful creation to fit the drift of the story. 
This is quite arbitrary and precarious. (Note, the name 1y? 
occurs in 1 Ch 20° as the Kré; EV ‘ Jair’). 


2. Jairus is described in Mk. as els rév apxiour- 
aydrywv (5%) and similarly afterwards as dpxiourd- 
ywyos. Lk.’s dpxwv ris cuvaywyis (8%) is pepe 
simply explanatory of this term which he himself 
uses ie (v.%). Mt. has &pxwv alone (9'*); but 
there is no need to suppose that this is intended to 
represent Jairus as a member of the Sanhedrin, or 
in any other capacity than that indicated in the 
other Gospels. ‘The brevity and conciseness of the 

* Robinson (in 1838) gives the depth as 105 feet; Anderson 


(in 1866) and Conder (in 1875) measured 75 feet. Evidently 
débris from the surface accumulated rather quickly. 
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form in which Mt. gives the story probably ex- 

lain this loose use of dpywy. Wyclif’s ‘prince’ 
hore is due to the Vulg. princeps, and elsewhere he 
invariably uses ‘prince of the synagoge’ as=dpxt- 
cwdywyos. The Vulg., however, uses archisyna- 

ogus in the Markan passage, whilst in Lk 8” it 
ie principem synagoge, perhaps through .the 
influence of the phrase in v.47. The Gr. term 
exactly=the Heb. title np327 wx, and the office 
held by Jairus had well-defined functions. Pre- 
eminently the ‘ruler’ (ad. ‘ president’ or ‘ leader’) 
was the director of public worship. Schiirer holds 
that generally there was ‘but one archisynagogus 
for each synagogue’ (HJ P I. ii. 65). The expres- 
sion used in Mk 5% quite agrees with this, as it 
describes the class to which Jairus belonged (one of 
the ‘synagogue-rulers’ or ‘synagogue-presidents ’) 
rather than a particular body of ‘rulers’ of which 
he wasamember. The locality of the synagogue 
in which he held office is not definitely indicated. 
See artt. RULER and SYNAGOGUE. 

3. In the triple narrative in which Jairus figures, 
Mk 52!-3= Mt 918-26— Lk 84-56, the condensed form 
of Mt.’s account is most noticeable. In addition 
to the omission of the ruler’s name and the loose 
use of dpxwv (see above), there is no mention of the 
servant who met our Lord and Jairus on the way 
with the news that the child was dead (Mk 5®= 
Lk 8). In harmony with this, whilst Mk. says 
she was in extremis (écxdrws exer), and Lk. that 
she ‘was dying’ (dré@vnoxev), when her father 
‘came to Jesus, Mt. represents her as already dead 
(dpre éreXevrnoev). Perhaps, as a matter of struc- 
ture, the prefatory link in Mt 918 may be com- 
pared with the phrase in Mk 5% (=Lk 8”) ér atroi 
Aadodvros, with a bearing on this point. 


Cheyne thinks the Mt. form of the story the most original, 
and explains the representation in Mk. on this point as due to 
the feeling of a later time that no one would have had a suffi- 
ciently bold faith to ask Jesus to restore one who was already 
dead. So far as that goes, however, the Markan account is 
parallel with the situation in the story of Lazarus (Jn 11); and 
we have no other instance in the Gospels besides this in Mt. of 
a request that one dead should be restored to life. Compres- 
sion still best accounts for the form in Matthew. The account 
of the actual restoration to life is also given with the greatest 
brevity. 


The effort to explain this incident as a case of 
restoration from trance is not quite successful. 
Mk.’s narrative would admit of such an interpreta- 
tion, but Lk.’s definite phrases in vv.* © distinctly 
fix the sense otherwise. In the primitive tradition 
the daughter of Jairus was believed to have been 
brought back from death to life. The story as a 
whole is full of grace and beauty, and ‘belongs 
to the earliest stratum of the Gospel tradition’ 
(Cheyne, Ency. Bibl. ut supra). 

J.S. CLEMENS. 

JAMES (Heb. apy:, Gr. "Iaxdé8, "IdkwBos. The 
English name James is analogous to the Portuguese 
Xayme and Gael. Hamish).—The name does not 
occur in the OT except in the case of the patriarch, 
but had become common in NT times, and is borne 
by several persons mentioned in the Gospels. Pass- 
ing over the father of Joseph the husband of the 
Virgin Mary, according to St. Matthew’s genealogy 
(Mt 11° where the form is "Iaxw8), we have— 
4. James the father (AV ‘brother’) of Judas, Lk 
616 (‘not Iscariot,’ Jn 14”, the Thaddeus of Mt. 
and Mk.). The AV translation is derived from the 
Latin of Beza, and is due to a confusion of this 
Judas with a quite different person, Judas (Jude) 
the ‘brother of James’ (Jude1, Mt 13%), The 
older English versions have either ‘Judas of 
James’ (Wyclif=Vulg. Iwdam Iacobi) or ‘Judas 
James’ sonne’ (Tindale, etc.). Further, St. Luke’s 
practice is to insert ddeApds when he means 
“brother? (Lk 3! 64, Ac 12%). Nothing more is 
known of this James. 
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2. James the brother of John (Mt 10, Mk 3”, 
Lk 6%, Ac 13), elder* son of Zebedee, a well-to- 
do + Galilean fisherman, most probably a native of 
Capernaum. The call of James to Apostleship is 
related in Mt 42): 22, Mk 129 2° and (perhaps) Lk 5%. 
The two sons of Zebedee appear to have been part- 
ners (kowwvol, wéroxo.) with Peter in_ the fishing 
industry. Their mother’s name was Salome, who 
was probably a sister of the Virgin Mary (see 
art. SALOME). The two brothers received from 
our Lord the name Boanerges (‘sons of thunder’), 
perhaps because of their impetuous zeal for their 
Master’s honour, shown by incidents like the wish 
to call down fire to consume certain Samaritans 
who refused Him a passage through their country 
(Lk 9°4; cf. Mk 9°8, Lk 9°). James is specially 
mentioned as present at the healing of Peter's 
wife’s mother (Mk 1”), at the raising of Jairus’ 
daughter (Mk 5*7), at the Transfiguration (Mk 9°), 
at the Mount of Olives during the great ‘eschato- 
logical’ discourse (Mk 13°), and at the agony in 
the Garden of Gethsemane (Mk 14*). On two of 
these occasions, the first and the fourth, Andrew 
is associated with the three ; but on all the others, 
Peter, James, and John are alone with Christ. 
The special favour accorded to the two brothers 
(and perhaps their kinship to Jesus) probably 
prompted the ambitious request of Salome that 
they might sit as assessors to Him in His kingdom 
(Mk 10°54, Mt 2079-3). James was called upon to 
‘drink the cup’ of suffering (Mk 10*: **) first of all 
the Apostolic band, being beheaded by Herod 
Agrippa I. in A.D. 44 (Ac 127). An untrustworthy 
tradition represents him as preaching the gospel 
in Spain, of which country he is patron saint. 
Eusebius (HE ii. 9) relates, on the authority of 
Clement of Alexandria, that, when he was tried 
for his life, his accuser was so greatly affected by 
his constancy that he declared himself a Christian, 
and died with him after obtaining his forgiveness 
and blessing. See, further, Hastings’ DB ii. 541. 

3. James the son of Alphzeus, one of the Twelve 
(Mt 108, Mk 338, Lk 6%, Ac 1%). In each list he 
stands at the head of the third group along with 
Simon Zelotes (with whom he is coupled by St. 
Luke), Judas of James (=Thaddeus, with whom 
he is coupled by Mt. and Mk.), and Judas Iscariot. 
The Gospels tell us nothing more about him, but 
he was most likely a brother of Matthew, who 
also was a ‘son of Alpheus’ (ef. Mt 9° with Mk 214), 
He has been identified with (4) and (5); but the 
probabilities seem to the present writer to be 
against the former identification, while the latter 
is almost certainly wrong. 

4. James 6 pcxpds § (Mk 15; cf. Mt 275%, Jn 19%), 
He is mentioned as the son of a Mary, probably 
the wife of Clopas, one of the four women, of 
whom the other three were Mary the Lord’s mother, 
Mary Magdalene, and Salome, present at the eruci- 
fixion, This Mary, with Mary Magdalene, re- 


_ * The usual order is ‘James and John.’ St. Luke sometimes 
inverts it (851 928, Ac 113), probably because of the early death 
of James and the subsequent prominence of John. 

t He had ‘hired servants’ (Mk 120), His wife was one of 
a ministered to Christ ‘of their substance’ (Mk 1541, 

t The question whether the Lukan narrative refers to the 
same incident as that related by Mt. and Mk. is not easy to 
decide. Hammond, Trench, Wordsworth, and other commen- 
tators answer it in the affirmative; Alford, Greswell, etc., in the 
negative. Plummer (‘St. Luke’ in Internat. Crit. Com.) is 
doubtful. A. Wright regards it as a conflation of the Markan 
narrative with that found in Jn 211-6, The characteristic 
features of the Lukan account are: (1) there is no mention of 
Andrew or Zebedee ; (2) St. Peter is the prominent figure ; (3) 
there is no command to follow Christ; (4) the fishermen are 
washing (not casting or mending) their nets; (5) there is a 
miraculous draught of fishes. 

§ St, Jerome's rendering minor (Vulg. Maria Jacobi minoris), 
on which he founds an argument for the identification of this 
James with (3) and (5), takes no account of the fact that the 
Greek is positive, not comparative. 
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mained to see where Jesus was buried. She had 
another son Joseph. 
James with (3) argue that Alpheus (‘AXgaios, bn) 
and Clopas (K\w7as) are two forms of the same name 
(Meyer, Alford). Philologically this is improbable. 
The extant Syriac Versions render ‘ Alpheus’ by 
Chalpai, while ‘Clopas’ is rendered by Kleopha. 
Nor can it be said to be absolutely certain that 
7 Tov KNwra of Jn 19% means the wife of Clopas. 
It may mean ‘daughter of Clopas.’ And it is 
unlikely that St. Mark would describe James the 
son of Alpheus by a new designation, James ‘the 
Little’ (in stature).* Moreover, it is hard to see 
why St. John, writing for readers acquainted with 
the Sree Gospels, should introduce into his 
Gospel the name Clopas if he meant Alpheus. 
On the whole, therefore, we must conclude with 
Ewald (Hist. of Israel, vi. 305, note 4) that the 
identification is unlikely.t Of this James we 
know nothing further. 

5. James the Lord’s brother. He is mentioned 
by name twice in the Gospels (Mt 13°, Mk 6°). 
He is the eldest of four brothers, James, Joseph, 
Judas, and Simon (Simon and Judas, Mt 13°), 
Other references to the Brethren of the Lord are 
found in Mt 12%, Mk 3913, Lk 81821, Jn 73-5, 
From these passages we learn that they thought 
Him mad, and opposed His work. St.John tells 
us plainly that His brethren did not believe in 

im. 

The following passages outside the Gospels have 
to do with this James: 1 Co 15’, Ac 18 12!7 15 
(possi) 20s Gal ee Ob Jos. Ant. Xx. 
ix. 1; Eusebius, HZ ii. 1 (quotation from Clement 
of Alexandria), ii. 23 (quotation from Hegesippus), 
vii. 19; Jerome, de Vir. Illus. (quotation from the 
Gospel according to the Hebrews); Clementine 
Homilies (ad init.) ; Apostolic Constitutions, viii. 35. 
From these passages we learn that he was converted 
to a full acknowledgment of Christ (probably by 
the Resurrection), that the Lord appeared to him 
specially, that he became head of the Church of 
Jerusalem, and that he was put to death by the 
Jews either just before the siege (Hegesippus) or 
some ten years earlier (Josephus). He was sur- 
named the Just by his fellow-countrymen, and was 
greatly respected by all classes in Jerusalem. 

The Epistle bearing his name, which is almost 
universally attributed to the brother of the Lord, 
is of the greatest interest to students of the 
Gospels. There is no Epistle which contains in a 
small compass so many allusions to the teaching 
of Christ subsequently contained in the Gospels as 
we have them. The following list includes all the 
more striking parallels: Mt 5% 7% 1-33 — Ja 
Q5. 13 318 12. 19 512. Mt 619- 43— Ja 5244; Mt 71-78-12 16.24 
=Ja 41-12 15 95 31-12 ]22 (all these are from the 
Sermon on the Mount). Cf. also Mt 12% with J a 
31-2, Mt 184 with Ja 4°; Lk 64%=Ja 51; Lk 121671= 
Ja 414; Lk 815 2199 (‘ouovj, used by Lk. only in the 
Gospels)=Ja 145"; Jn 3'=Ja 17; Jn 8 ¥=Ja 
14; Jn 13"=Ja47.£ On leider it may be 
remarked (1) that, while some of the parallels may 
be explained as coincidences, there remain others 
which even Renan (/’Antéchrist*, p. 54) admits to 
be reminiscences of the words of Jesus; (2) that the 
evidence is cumulative, and includes correspondence 
in teaching (e.g. on riches, formalism, prayer) as 
well as in language; (3) that the most striking 
parallels are with the Gospel according to St. 
Matthew, and with the earlier parts of that, sug- 
gesting the possibility that James may at first 

* wsxpos may also mean ‘young’ (Deissmann, Bible Studies, 


. tr. 144 ; 
ee ald, paseo identifies Clopas with Cleopas (a Greek 
Lk 2418, ° g 
oil otler lists will be found in Mayor, Epistle of St. J ames (2nd 
ed.), Ixxxv-Ixxxviii ; Salmon, Introduction to NT, 455 (5th ed.); 
Yahn, Linleitung, i. p. 87; Knowling, St. James, Xxi-xxiil. 
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have been a hearer of our Lord, and making it 
fairly certain that he was acquainted with the 
special Matthzean ‘source.’ 

A second point to be noticed is that the Epistle 
of James is clearly the work 6f one trained in the 
strict observance of the Law, while at the same 
time his obedience to it is the obedience of zealous 
love, as far removed as possible from the Pharisaic 
formalism denounced by our Lord (Ja 122-27 98-12 
4°7 510-11), Both in his case and in that of St. Paul, 
although they developed on somewhat different 
lines, the Law was a zaidaywyds els Xpiordv. This 
view of the training of James, and consequently of 
our Lord his Brother, is confirmed by the Gospels. 
The names. of the four brothers, James, Joseph, 
Simon (=Simeon), and Jude (=Judah), are those 
of patriarchs. The parents are careful to observe 
the Law in our Lord’s case (Lk 222-24: 39 41. 42), 

The Western Church, in regarding James the 
Lord’s brother as identical with James the son of 
Alphzus, seems to have been influenced by the 
authority of Jerome, who, in replying to Helvidius 
(cirea 383 A.D.), urges that, as James the Lord’s 
brother is called an Apostle by St. Paul (Gal 118 1), 
he must be identified with James the son of 
Alpheus, since James the son of Zebedee was dead ; 
and, further, that he was our Lord’s first cousin. 
(Jerome does not identify Alpheus with Clopas). 
But it may be observed (1) that Jerome himself 
seems to have abandoned this view (Zp. exx. ad 
Hedibiam) ; (2) that dde\pés never=dveyids in the 
NT; (3) that James the brother of the Lord is 
always distinguished from the Twelve (Jn 2!%, Ac 
14; cf. Mt 1247-50); (4) that ‘His brethren did 
not believe in him’ (Jn 7%); (5) that the word 
améarodos, on Which Jerome relies, is not confined 
to the Twelve (Ac 144-14, 1 Co 154-7).* [For a fuller 
discussion of the question see the article BRETHREN 
OF THE LORD]. 


LITERATURE. — Besides the authorities quoted above, see 
articles in Hastings’ DB (by J. B. Mayor), Encyc. Bibl. (by 
Orello Cone), Smith’s DB 2 (by Meyrick, with full list of the views 
of British theologians) ; Herzog, PRE 3 (by Sieffert, with Biblio- 
graphy); Commentaries of Swete (on Mk.), Alford, Meyer (Eng. 
tr., Edin. 1882), Plumptre (Cambridge Bible), von Soden (Hand- 
Commentar, Freiburg, 1890), Plummer (in Expositor’s Bible, 
1891); W. Patrick, James the Lord’s Brother, 1906. 

H. W. FULFORD. 

JANNAI.—One of the links in the Lukan gene- 
alogy of our Lord (Lk 3%), 


JARED.—Father of Enoch, named in our Lord’s 
genealogy (Lk 3%). 


JEALOUSY.—This word is not used in the 
Gospels, though Jn 2” has 6 {Hos Tod olkov cov= 
ana nxip (Ps 69!°)=‘ jealousy for thy house’; and 
one of Jesus’ disciples was Simon 6 {mAwr#s (Lk 6%, 
Ac 133)=Simon 6 Kavavatos (Mk 318), a man who 
had belonged to that party in the Jewish State 
which was so jealous for the sole sovereignty of 
God in Israel that it regarded the recognition of 
any other (¢.g. by paying tribute to Cesar) as a 
form of treason. Bat the thing which the OT 
means by ox3p, in all its aspects, is everywhere 
present in the NT, and especially in the Gospels. 

4. The jealousy of God in the OT is connected 
with the truth that He is God alone, and it is ex- 
pressed mainly in two rare First, in the exelu- 
sive claims which He makes for Himself: ‘Thou 
shalt have no other gods before me’ (Ex 208) ; 
‘Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy 


* Tn favour of the identification of (3), (4), and (5) it is some- 
times urged that it is unlikely there would be four persons, all 
named James, closely connected with our Lord, Butit must 
be remembered (1) that the name was certain to be popular 
among patriotic Jews ; (2) that ‘Jewish names in ordinary use 
at that time were very few’ (Lightfoot, Galatians, p. 268). 
Twelve persons are mentioned in the NT as bearing the name 


| Simon (Simeon), and nine that of Joseph (Joses). 
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heart,’ ete. (Dt 6°); ‘I am the Lord, that is my 
name; and my glory will I not give to another, 
neither my praise unto graven images’ (Is 428), 
This exclusiveness or intolerance of God — His 
jealousy for Himself, as it may be called—pervades 
the OT. It is the source of that compulsion which 
He puts upon the human race to learn the most 
important fessor which the mind is capable of re- 
ceiving, that there is one only, the living and true 
God. This is the presupposition not only of all 
uplifting religion, but of all science, and of all 
morality which rises above caste and convention ; 
and what we see in the OT is the jealousy of God 
working monotheism into the constitution of a race 
who should impart it to the world. In this sense 
the jealousy of God is represented in the mind of 
Christ by the exclusive claims which He makes for 
Himself, and in the rest of the NT by the reitera- 
tion of these claims through the lips of His dis- 
ciples. Sometimes the expression of it is informal : 
e.g. ‘He that loveth father or mother more than 
me is not worthy of me’ (Mt 10%) ; or, ‘ Blessed is 
he whosoever shall find none occasion of stumbling 
in me’ (115). Sometimes, again, it is quite explicit: 
©No one knoweth the Son save the Father ; neither 
doth any know the Father save the Son, and he to 
whomsoever the Son willeth to reveal him’ (117), 
In the Fourth Gospel this tone predominates, and 
there could not be more precise and formal expres- 
sions of the jealousy of God, as God is revealed in 
Christ, than are found, e.g., in Jn 18 8%4 14° (see 
art. PREACHING CHRIST). This jealousy of God for 
Himself is echoed in passages like Ac 4” (‘There is 
none other name,’ etc.), 1 Co 3" (‘Other foundation 
can no man lay,’ ete.), Gal 18* (‘Though we or an 
angel from heaven should one unto you any 
other gospel,’ etc.: the peculiarity of the Pauline 
as opposed to the Judaizing gospel being that it 
ascribed the whole of salvation to Christ alone, and 
did not share His glory with the Law), and 2 Jn°*. 
The second way in which the jealousy of God 
expresses itself in the OT is in God’s wnreserved 
identification of Himself with His people. It is a 
jealousy for them, in which their cause is His, in 
which his honour (if such a word can be used in 
such a connexion) is touched if they are wronged, 
in which His love rises into passion, and takes on 
itself responsibilities for them of which they would 
not have dared to think. Sometimes this, too, is 
informally expressed : e.g. ‘He that toucheth you 
toucheth the apple of his eye’ (Zec 2’). Some- 
times it is quite explicit: e.g. the great Messianic 
promises of Is 9" are sealed in y.7 by ‘The jealousy 
of Jahweh of hosts shall do this.’ Cf. also the 
striking passage Zec 8°" All this is reproduced in 
the mind and words of Jesus. He is jealous for 
His people, especially for ‘the little ones’ (who, 
however, are not so much a class of Christians, as 
Christians generally—a weak and inconsiderable 
folk in ordinary eyes), and nothing that concerns 
them is alien to Him, The very slightest service 
done them has a reward solemnly assured to it 
(Mt 10”); the sin of causing one of them to 
stumble is denounced with a passion which startles 
us still as we read (18°); cf. art. ANGER, 2 (a). 
The most thrilling illustration of this jealousy of 
Jesus for His ‘little ones’ is given in the Final 
Judgment: ‘Inasmuch as ye did it (or, did it not) 
to one of these least, my brethren, ye did it (or, 
did it not) unto me’ (25445), Jealous love can go 
no further than this. ; 
_ 2. Since God, especially God revealed in Christ, 
is in this twofold sense a jealous God, it is clear 
that there must be in the Christian religion and 
character a corresponding intensity and passion. 
Christians ought to be jealous for Christ, sensitive 
to all that dishonours Him, and especially to all 
that degrades Him from the place which He claims, 
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and which belongs to Him alone. The NT gives 
Him what He demands, the name which is above 
every name; and it is inconsistent with jealousy 
for Him to give Him only a name alongside of other 
names—to classify Him, as is often done, with 
prophets or religious heroes or founders of religions. 
Jealousy, no doubt, is apt to be a turbid virtue ; 
the OT examples of it—Phinehas, Elijah, and Jehu 
—all illustrate this; and even in Christian history 
jealousy for Jesus as sole Lord and Saviour has 
often been confounded with zeal for a definition of 
one’s own making, or for the predominance of one’s 
own ecclesiastical or political faction. Of all vir- 
tues, it is the one which most readily calls the old 
man into the field to reinforce the new, a process 
which always ends in disaster. Nevertheless, it 1s 
the primary virtue of a Christian, just as the keep- 
ing of the first commandment was the primary 
virtue of a Jew. 

3. Apart from their use in the sense of an ardent 
and exclusive devotion to God in Christ, and to the 
cause of Christ in His people (2 Co 11°), the associa- 
tions of the words (os, ¢7Aoiv in the NT are rather 
repellent. Sometimes (fAos is anger (Ac 5"), the 
Heb. x3p being at least once rendered @vuds in 
LXX;; often it is envy (Ac 13°: so the verb 7? 17°) 5 
in this sense, too, it is frequently combined with 
pis (Ro 13, 1 Co 3%, 2 Co 12”, Gal 5”) ; only rarely 
doves it denote a keen and affectionate interest 
(2Co7*). But this last sense is the one which 
is really congruous with the fundamental import of 
jealousy as the sense of self-respect and of honour 
in the God who is revealed in Christ as Love. 

JAMES DENNEY. 

JECHONIAH.—Also called in OT Jehoiachin and 


‘Coniah; mentioned in Mt 1" as a linkin our 


Lord’s genealogy. 


JEHOSHAPHAT.—A king of Judah, named in 
our Lord’s genealogy (Mt 15). 
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JERICHO was situated in the valley of the Jordan, 
about 5 miles west of the river and about 6 north 
of the Dead Sea. The distance between Jerusalem 
and Jericho was about 17 miles. The immediate 
vicinity enjoyed the advantage of abundant springs 
(2 K 21*2), and showed great fertility. It was the 
‘city of palms’ (Dt 348, 2 Ch 28"), and Josephus 
gives an enthusiastic account of the abundance 
and variety of its products (BJ IV. viii. 2, 3). 

_The Jericho which was destroyed by Joshua was a con- 
siderable town, characterized by the wealth of its inhabitants 
and the strength of its fortifications (Jos 6 and 7). The re- 
building of the city is described in 1K 1654, but the place is 
referred to at earlier dates (Jos 1821, 2S 105, 1 Ch 195), A school 
of prophets was established at Jericho (2 K 25), and it was from 
Jericho that Elijah and Elisha went down to Jordan. Other 
references are found in 2 Ch 2815, 2 K 255, Jer 395, Ezr 234, Neh 


32 738, 
_ In the time of our Lord, Jericho was a large and 
important town. Antony granted the revenues of 
Jericho and the surrounding district to Cleopatra, 
and these were farmed from her by Herod the 
Great. Afterwards Herod received Jericho by gift 
from Augustus, and erected a citadel, which he 
called Cypros, above the town. He also built 
within the city a palace, in which he died. This 
alace was rebuilt by Herod Archelaus after it 
iad been burned down by Simon during the 
troubles which followed upon the death of Herod 
the Great (Jos. Ant, XVII. x. 6 and xiii. 1). After 
the deposition of Herod Archelaus as tetrarch of 
Judea, Jericho was held directly by the Roman 
procurator, who farmed out its revenues. 


Modern Jericho (e7-Riha) is a miserable village of 300 in- 
habitants ; the forest of palms has entirely disappeared, and 
only here and there can traces of the former fertility of the 
district be seen. ‘The exact site of the Canaanite Jericho does 
not correspond with that of the modern village, and probably 
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there were two towns, a little apart from one another, which, 
during the prosperity of the Roman occupation, may have been 
united by continuous building. 

By tradition, Jericho has been closely associated 
with the Baptism of Jesus and the Temptation. 
The site of Bethany or Bethabara (wh. see), how- 
ever, cannot be fixed with certainty, and some 
(e.g. Conder) maintain that the ford east from 
Jericho cannot be the place, but rather a ford 
farther north, lying east from Cana of Galilee. The 
traditional scene of the Temptation is a mountain 
called from this association Quarantania, lying to 
the west of Jericho. But the uncertainty of the 
scene of the Baptism and the vagueness of the 
phrase ‘the wilderness’ (Mt 4! ||) make this a 
matter of tradition only. 

From Jericho to Jerusalem there are three roads. 
The central one of these is the most direct, and 
was that used by pilgrims going from Galilee to 
Jerusalem, who took the circuitous route in order 
to avoid entering Samaria. It is an extremely 
arduous ee and wayfarers were much exposed to 
the attacks of robbers, who easily found secure con- 
cealment among the bare and rugged hills which 
it traversed: a fact which gives vividness to the 
parable of the Good Samaritan (Lk 10%), This 
road was that which Jesus took on His last journey 
to Jerusalem. After the raising of Lazarus, Jesus 
and His disciples withdrew ‘into a city called 
Ephraim’ (Jn 11*4). (On its site see art. EPHRAIM). 
From this place Jesus could see the pilgrim bands 
from Galilee going down to Jericho on their way 
to Jerusalem. And in all probability, when ‘the 
Passover was nigh at hand,’ He joined one of these 
bands, and so paid that visit to Jericho with which 
the names of Bartimzeus and Zacchzeus are as- 
sociated. See artt. BARTIM&US and ZACCHAUS.* 


LiTERATURE.—Stanley, SP ch. vii. pp. 305, 316; G. A. Smith, 
HAGHL 264, 268, 493, 496; Hastings’ DB, artt. ‘Jericho, 
‘Ephraim,’ ‘ Bethabara’; Farrar, Life of Christ, ii. 178-186. 
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4. NAME.—This appears in the Gospels as ‘Iepoad- 
Avua and ‘TIepoveadju. The former of these names, 
and the more used, appears to have come into 
common yogue a century or so before the com- 
mencement of the Christian era. 
2 Maccabees (3°), in the Letter of Aristeas, and in 
Strabo, and it is the form always employed by 
Josephus. In Latin Pagan writers, e.g. Cicero, 
Pliny, Tacitus, it is employed transliterated as 
Hierosolyma. ‘lepovoadju unquestionably is much 
nearer to the Hebrew obevrv, however this was 
vocalized, and is therefore the more primitive. St. 
Luke specially employs this both in his Gospel 
and in the Acts. It is noticeable that it is the 
form put into the mouth of Jesus when His words 
are professedly reported verbatim (Mt 23%, Lk 13% 
2373). The name Jerusalem, as used throughout 
the Western world, and the Arabic form used in 
Palestine to-day, Yerusalim, are both derived 
from this Greek form. In Mt 4° 27 we have the 
expression, used previously too in the OT, ‘the 


*The statement is frequently met with, in connexion with 
our Lord’s treatment of Zaccheus and also in connexion with 
the parable of the Good Samaritan, that Jericho was a sacer- 
dotal city. In regard to this, it is certain that the priests and 
Levites did not all reside in Jerusalem, but were scattered 
throughout the towns and villages of Judea. Jericho, as 
within easy reach of Jerusalem and an important place, may 
have been a favourite residence for the priests (see Schurer, 
LS Pit. 1. 229). 
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holy city.’ This is familiar to us in Western 
lands, but it is also, for other reasons, the name 
for Jerusalem throughout the Moslem world. £U- 
Kuds, or, more classically, ed-Mukaddas, ‘the 
sanctuary’ or ‘holy place,’ is the common name for 
this city in the East. 

2. NATURAL sireE.—Modern Jerusalem occupies 
a situation which is defined geographically as 31° 
46’ 45’ N. lat. by 35° 13’ 25” long. E. of Greenwich, 
and lies at levels between 2300 and 2500 feet above 
the Mediterranean. It is overlooked by some- 
what higher ground to the N., to the E., and the 
South. Onthe West the outlook is somewhat more 
open, but even here the view is not very extensive ; 
only along a narrow line to the 8.E. a gap in the 
mountains exposes to view a long strip of the 
beautiful mountains of Moab across the Dead Sea, 
itself invisible in its deep basin. Although-the 
exact situation of the city has varied considerably 
during historical times, yet the main natural 
features which gave Jerusalem its strength— 
and its weakness— both as a fortress and as a 
sanctuary, may be easily recognized to-day. 
Built, as it has been, in a peculiarly bare and 
ill-watered region, off the natural lines of com- 
munication, it could never have enjoyed its long 
and famous history but for certain compensating 
advantages. 

The city’s site hes slightly to the east of the 
great mountainous backbone of Palestine, upon a 
tongue-shaped ridge running from N.W. to S.E. 
This ‘tongue’ is the central of three branches 
given off at this point. The N.E. one terminates 
opposite the city as the Mount of Olives, while a 
southern branch, given off near the highest point 
before the modern Jafia road commences to descend 
to the city, runs almost due south, and terminates 
near the commencement of the Wady el-Wurd, at 
a point on which is situated to-day the summer 
residence of the Greek Patriarch, known as Kata- 
mun. The whole mountain group is isolated from 
its neighbours on the N.W. and W. by the deep 
Wady beit Hanina, to the 8.W. by the roots of 
the Wady es-Surdr, and to the E. and 8.E. by the 
Wady en-Ndr and other stéep valleys running 
down towards the Jordan and the Dead Sea. Tothe 
north and south, where the ancient caravan road 
from Hebron and the Negeb runs towards Samaria 
and Galilee, it is separated from the main back- 
bone by only shallow and open valleys. The special 
ridge of land on which Jerusalem stands is roughly 
quadrilateral in shape, but merges itself into 
higher ground towards the N. and N.W. The 
surface direction is generally downwards from N. 
to S., with a slight tilt towards the E.; this is 
due to the dip of the strata, which run E.S.E. 
Like all this part of the Sean the rocky forma- 
tion is grey chalky limestone, deposited in beds of 
varying hardness. The least durable, which still 


‘lies on the surface of the Mount of Olives, having 


been denuded here, the top layer over the city’s 
site, is a hard limestone with flinty bands, known 
locally as the Mezzeh. This is the formation most 
suitable for building-stone, though the hardest to 
work upon. Under this are thick strata of a soft 
white stone of uniform consistence, known locally 
as Meleki. These softer layers have been of the 
greatest importance in the history of the city, as 
in them have been excavated the countless caves, 
cisterns, and tombs which cover the whole district, 
and from them in ancient times most of the build- 
ing-stones were taken. In many places this Meleki 
rock when first excavated is quite soft and easily 
worked with the most primitive tools, but on ex- 
posure to the air it rapidly hardens. The stones 
from this soft layer, however, never have the 
durability of those from the Mezzeh; and doubtless 
it is because of the poor material used that so 
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few relics of real antiquity have survived till 
to-day. Under the Meleki is a layer of dolomite 
limestone which comes to the surface in the valley 
to the south of the city, and is of importance, 
because along its non-porous surface the water, 
which percolates through the other layers, is con- 
ducted upwards to the one spring—the Virgin's 
Fountain. : 

The enormous accumulation of débris over the 
ancient site renders it difficult to picture to-day 
its primitive condition. The extensive investiga- 
tions made here during the past fifty years, as 
well as the examination of many kindred sites in 
other parts of Palestine, lead to the conclusion 
that the whole area before human habitation con- 
sisted of an irregular, rocky surface, broken up by 
a number of small shallow valleys in which alone 
there was sufficient soil for vegetation. To-day 
the rock is everywhere covered with débris of a 
depth varying from 40 to 70 or more feet. Only 
those who understand how much this vast accumu- 
lation has blotted out the ancient natural land- 
marks can realize how very difficult are even the 
essential and elementary questions of Jerusalem 
topography. : 

Of the broad natural features that survive, most 
manifest are the two great valleys which demark 
the before-mentioned tongue of land. The Eastern 
Valley commences a mile north of the city wall in 
a shallow depression near the watershed, a little to 
the N. of the highest point on the Jaffa road. It 
at first runs S.E., and is shallow and open: it is 
here known as the Wady el-Jéz. It then turns 
due south, and soon becomes a rayine with steep 
sides, called by the Moslems the Wady Sitti 
Miriam, and by Christians since the 4th cent. 
the Valley of Jehoshaphat * (a name very prob- 
ably connected originally with the neighbouring 
village of Shafat, and corrupted to Jehoshaphat 
because of J] 371°). This ravine, on reaching the 
northern extremity of the village of Silwan, turns 
S.W. and joins the Western Valley near the well 
now called Bir Eyyub. In ancient times this part 
of the valley with its steep and, in places, precipit- 
ous sides, must have formed a most efficient pro- 
tection to the whole E. and §.E. sides of the city. 
It is mentioned in the NT as the ‘ brook’ (xe(uappos) 
Kidron (Jn 18'). The valley is almost all the 
year quite dry, but after a sudden heavy storm 
quite a considerable torrent may pour down its 
centre. The present writer has traversed the road 
along the lower parts of the valley immediately 
after such rain, with the water half-way to his 
knees. 

The Western Valley—known to-day as the Wady 
er-Rababi—is shorter and more crooked than that 
on the East. It commences to the S. of the 
modern Jaffa road close to the Birket Mamilla, 
its head being now occupied by a large Moslem 
burying- ground. After running E. towards the 
Jatla Gate—near which it has been extensively 
filled up with rubbish during recent years— it 
curves south, and some 300 yards down is crossed 
by the arched, though now half-buried, ‘low-level 
aqueduct.’ A little further on it is transformed 
by the erection of a barrier across its breadth into 
a great pool—the Birket es-Sultdn. Below the 
barrier it rapidly deepens and curves S.E., until at 
Bir Hyyib ib joins the Kidron Valley ; the new 
valley formed by their union runs, under the name 
of the Wady en-Ndr (the Valley of Fire), down to 
the Dead Sea. The Wady er-Rababi is very 
generally considered to be the Valley of Hinnom, 
Several good authorities are against this identifi- 
cation, but for the present purpose there is no 
need to enter into this discussion, and here it 
may be provisionally accepted. Although not 

* Eusebius, Onomasticon2, 193. 20. 
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so steep a valley as the Eastern one, the Wady 
er-Rababi presented a much more effective pro- 
tection to the walls in porn spekehy pray 
conditions suggest. In times it must have 
made attack along the whole W. and 8.W. sides 
almost impracticable. Only to the N. and N.W. 
was the city without natural defence, and it was 
from these points that she always proved vulner- 
able. 

The quadrilateral plateau enclosed by these val- 
leys, about half a mile in breadth and some 1000 
acres in extent, was subdivided by several shallow 
natural valleys. Of these the most important, and 
the only one which to-day is clearly seen, is a 
valley known as e/- Wad. This, commencing near 
the present Damascus Gate, runs 8S. in a somewhat 
curved direction, dividing the modern city into 
two unequal halves, and after passing out near 
the Dung Gate joins the Kidron Valley at the 
Pool of Siloam. Although extensively filled up 
in places, the outline of the valley may still be 
clearly seen from any high point in the city near 
the Damascus Gate, and its bed is to-day traversed 
by one of the two carriage roads in the city. 
Though crossed near the Bab es-Silsileh by an 
artificial causeway in which was discovered ‘ Wil- 
son’s Arch,’ it again appears near the Jews’ 
Wailing-place, much of its bed being even to-day 
waste ground. At this point the W. hill still pre- 
serves something of its precipitous face,* but on 
its E. side it is largely encroached upon by the 
S.W. corner of the Haram. This valley is evi- 
dently that described as the Tyropceon or Cheese- 
mongers’ Valley, and by it the whole natural site 
of Jerusalem is divided into Western and Eastern 
hills. 

The broader and Joftier Western hill is without 

doubt that called by Josephus the Upper Market- 
place and the Upper City, and it is the one which 
since the 4th cent. has been known as Zion. 
Josephus (BJ v. iv. 1) mentions that in his day it 
was called the Citadel of David, and this tradition 
survives in the name the ‘ Tower of David,’ given 
to the fortress at the Jaffa Gate. This is not the 
place to discuss the position of Zion, but it is now 
fairly generally admitted that the tradition which 
placed the Citadel of David and Zion on this 
Western spur was wrong, and that these sites 
lay on the Eastern hill south of the Temple. 
Josephus (BJ vy. iv. 1) describes the Western hill 
as ‘much higher’ and ‘in length more direct’ than 
the other hill opposite to it. The buildings on it 
extended southward to the Valley of Hinnom, but 
to the north it is bounded by a valley which runs 
eastward from near the modern Jaffa Gate to join 
the Tyropwon Valley opposite the Western wall 
of the Temple area. It is to-day largely filled up, 
but its direction is preserved by David Street. 
The first wall ran along the S. edge of this valley, 
and the suburbs which grew up to its north were 
enclosed by the second wall. 
_ Regarding the Eastern hill, or, rather, regard- 
ing the name for part of this Eastern hill, there is 
much more dispute. Josephus (BJ vy. iv. 1) wrote 
of the ‘ other hill, which was called Akra, and sus- 
tains the lower city’: it ‘is the shape of a moon 
when she is horned ; over against this there was a 
third hill’—evidently, from the description, that 
covered by the Tonpleest but naturally lower than 
Akra, and parted formerly from the other by a deep 
valley.” He narrates how Simon Maccabeeus, after 
capturing the fortress which stood there, set his 
followers to work night and day for three years 
levelling the mountain, so that it should no longer 
be able to support a fortress which could overlook 
the Temple. As a result of this work, the valley 
between this hill and the Temple was filled up. 
* Robinson, BRP i. 390. 
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Tke conclusion is therefore that this hill, which 
we learn was the ‘City of David’ at the time of 
the Maccabees, formed in the days of Josephus 
one hill with the Temple hill, and further that it 
was separated from the Western hill, whereon was 
the Upper City, by the valley which ‘extended as 
far as Siloam.’ All this points to the Eastern hill 
south of the Temple as the site of Akra* and of 
the Lower City. Akra cannot have lain north of 
the Temple, for here lay the Antonia (Ant. Xv. xi. 
4; BJ v.v.8), the ancient Baris or tower, a fortress 
distinct from the Akra, indeed largely its sue- 
cessor ; and north of this again was Bezetha, the 
New City. 

_ There is much to confirm this view of the posi- 
tion of the Akra. The Akra was built on the 
‘City of David,’ and this is identical with the Jebu- 
site Zion. On quite other grounds Zion has been 
pee on this hill by many modern authorities. 

hen Akra is associated, in the description of the 
taking of Jerusalem, with ‘the fountain,’ i.e. the 

Virgin’s Fountain, and Siloam (BJ v. vi. 1).+ The 
appropriateness of the name ‘ Lower City’ for the 
part of Jerusalem which sloped down south from 
the Temple is as evident as ‘ Upper City’ is for 
that which actually overlooked the Temple on 
the west. If this, the most ancient part of 
Jerusalem, is not that described by Josephus as 
Akra and Lower City, what name did it have? It 
must have contained a very large share of the 
ordinary dwellings of the people. Ophilas (the 
Ophel of the OT) seems in Josephus’ (BJ V. iv. 2) 
time, at any rate, to have been only a particular 
knoll near the S.E. corner of the Temple. 

The topographical difficulties are not insur- 
mountable if the history is borne in mind. It is 
highly probable that a valley does exist either 
-south of the present Temple area or even on a line 
between the present Temple platform and the 
el-Aksa mosque. The name may have remained 
associated with the highest parts of the hill, even 
though the wall of the Temple at the time of 
Josephus may have encroached on the hill, and 
even have covered part of the site of the ancient 
fortress. The Lower City seems to have extended 
up the Tyropeon Valley at least to the first wall, 
and hence the descent by steps from one of the 
W. gates of the Temple described by Josephus 
presents no real difficulty to the view of the 
position of Akra here maintained. 

The older view of Robinson, Warren, Conder, 
and others, that Akra was the hill now sustaining 
the Muristan and the Church of the Sepulchre, 
north of the W. branch of the Tyropcon Valley, 
presents many difficulties. This was the area 
enclosed by the second wall, and Josephus calls 
it not the Lower City, but ‘the northern quarter 
of the city.’ Then the condition of neither the 
hill nor the valley tallies with the description of 
Josephus, and in his day the valley between this 
and the Temple must have been very much deeper 
than it is to-day. Josephus is more likely to be 
wrong in stating that the hill had once been 
higher than the Temple and was separated from 
it ay a deep valley—a statement which depended 
on tradition—than in describing the hill as lower 
in his time and the valley as filled up—facts which 
he must have seen with his own eyes. 

3. CLIMATE AND DIsEASES.—The climate of 
Jerusalem, while bearing the broad character- 
jstics common to the land, presents in some re- 
spects marked features of contrast to that of the 
Jordan Valley and other low-lying places which 
were the scenes of the ministry of Jesus. There is 


* This view was apparently first put forward by Olshausen, 
and has been recently revived by Benzinger, G. A. Smith, and 
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every reason for believing that the general climatic 
features are the same to-day as then. On the 
whole, Jerusalem must be considered healthy, and 
what disease there is, is largely due to preventable 
causes. The marked changes of season, the clear 
pure atmosphere, with frequent winds, and the cool 
nights even in midsummer, combine to give Jeru- 
salem a climate superior to the lower parts of 
Palestine. In winter the cold is considerable but 
never extreme, the lowest temperature recorded in 
20 years being only 25°F. As a rule, a frost occurs 
on some half a dozen nights in each year. January, 
February, and December are, in this order, the 
three coldest and wettest months, though the 
minimum temperature has occurred several times 
in March, and a night temperature as low as 40° 
at the end of May (cf. Jn 188). Snow falls heavily 
at times, but only in exceptionally severe winters. 
The average rainfall is about 26 inches, a lower 
mean than at Hebron, but higher than in the 
plains and the Jordan Valley. The maximum fall 
recorded (1847) was 41°62 inches, the minimum 
(1870) was 13°39. So low a fall as this, especially 
if preceded by a scanty fall, means considerable 
distress in the succeeding dry season. During the 
summer no rain falls, and the mean temperature 
steadily rises till August, when it reaches 73°6, 
though the days of maximum heat (near or even 
over 100°) are often in September. It is not, how- 
ever, the seasons of extreme heat or cold that are 
most trying to the health, but the intermediate 
spring and autumn, especially the months of May 
and October. This is largely due to the winds. 
Of all the winds the most characteristic is the 
8.E.— the sirocco — which in midwinter blows 
piercingly cold, and in the spring and autumn (but 
not at all in the summer) hot, stifling, and often 
laden with fine dust from the deserts whence it 
comes. On such days all Nature suffers, the vege- 
tation droops, and man not only feels debilitated 
and depressed, but is actually more liable to ill- 
ness, especially ‘fever’ and ophthalmia. The N.W. 
is the cold refreshing wind which, almost every 
summer afternoon and evening, mitigates the 
heat. The S.W. wind blows moist off the sea, 
and in the later summer brings the welcome copi- 
ous clouds and, in consequence, the refreshing 
‘dews.’ In the early mornings of September and 
October thick mists often fill the valleys till dis- 
persed by the rising sun. The onset of the rains, 
in late October, is not uncommonly signalized by 
heavy thunderstorms and sudden downpours of 
rain, which fill with raging and destructive floods 
the valleys still parched by seven months’ drought. 
As much as 4 inches of rain has fallen in one 
day. 

The diseases of Jerusalem are preventable to a 
large catent under proper sanitary conditions. 
Malarial fevers, ophthalmia, and smallpox (in 
epidemics) are the greatest scourges. Enteric 
fever, typhus, measles, scarlet fever, and cholera 
(rarely) occur in epidemics. Tubercular diseases, 
rheumatism, erysipelas, intestinal worms, and 
various skin diseases are all common. 

4, WATER SUPPLY.—The water supply of Jeru- 
salem has in all its history been of such import- 
ance and, on account of the altitude of the city, 
has involved so many elaborate works, which 
remain to-day as archeological problems, that, it 
will be well to consider it separately. The city 
never appears to have seriously suffered from want 
of water in sieges, but probably at no period was 
Jerusalem more lavishly supplied with water than 
it was during the Roman predominance, and most 
of the arrangements were complete before the 
time of Christ. 

Of springs we know of only one to-day, and 
there is no reason to believe there were ever any 
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more. This spring is that known to the Chris- 
tians as ‘Ain Sitti Miriam—the spring of the Lady 
Mary—or the Virgin’s Fountain (from a tradition 
that the Virgin washed the clothes of the infant 
Jesus there), to the Moslem fellahin as “Ain umm 
ed-deraj—‘ the spring of the mother of the steps, 
and to the eastern Jews as ‘ Aaron’s (or ‘the 
priests’) bath.” The water arises in a small cave 
reached by 30 steps, some 25 feet underground, 
in the Kidron Valley, due south of the Temple 
area. Though to-day lying so deep, there are 
ample evidences that originally the mouth of the 
cave opened out on the side of the valley, and that 
the water flowed out thence. It has become buried 
through the accumulated débris in the valley bed. 
At the back of the cave—some 30 feet from the 
entrance—is a tunnel mouth, the beginning of the 
famous Siloam aqueduct (see StLoAM). The flow 
is intermittent, about two or three times a day on 
an average. This fact is recorded by Jerome, and 
is by many authorities considered a reason for 
locating here the Pool of Bethesda (see BETHESDA). 
The water is brackish to the taste, and chemical 
examination shows that, to-day at any rate, it is 
contaminated with sewage. It is undoubtedly 
unfit for drinking purposes: it is used chiefly by 
the people of the village of Silwan, especially at 
the Siloam-pool end of the aqueduct, for watering 
their gardens. : : 
Further down the valley, at its junction with 
the Valley of Hinnom, there is a well, 125 feet 
deep, known as Bir Eyyiib, or Job’s Well. This, 
though rediscovered by the Crusaders, is almost 
certainly ancient and may have been the En-rogel 
of the OT. From here great quantities of water 
are drawn all the year round, much of which is 
carried in skins and sold in Jerusalem, but it is 
in no way of better quality than that from the 
After a spell of heavy rain 


Virgin’s Fountain. 
the water rises up like a genuine spring, and over- 
flowing underground a little below the actual 
well mouth, it bursts forth in a little stream and 


runs down the Wadyen-Ndr. Such an outflow 
may last several days, and is a great source of 
attraction to the people of Jerusalem, who, on the 
cessation of the rain, hasten out to sit by the 
‘flowing Kidron’ and refresh themselves beside its 
running waters. During the unusually heavy rains 
of the winter 1904-5 the ‘ Kidron’ ran thus four 
times. <A little farther down the valley there 
occurs, at the same time and under the same cir- 
cumstances, another apparent ‘spring’—the ‘Ain 
el-Léz—due to the water of Bir Lyyiub finding its 
way along an ancient rock-cut aqueduct and burst- 
ing up through the ground where the conduit is 
blocked. 

The Hammdm esh-Shefa (bath of healing) under 
the W. wall of the Haram area has by many been 
considered an ancient spring. To-day the water col- 
lects in an extensive underground rocky chamber 
at the bottom of a well 86 feet deep. Quite pos- 
sibly before the area to the north was so thickly 
inhabited, when, for example, this well was outside 
the walls, a certain amount of good water may 
have been obtainable here, but now what collects 
is a foul and smelling liquid which percolates to the 
valley bottom from the neighbouring inhabited 
area, and it is unfit for even its present use—in a 
Turkish bath. 

More important than springs or wells are the in- 
numerable cisterns with which, from the earliest 
times, the hill of Jerusalem has been honeycombed. 
It has already been pointed out that the rainfall of 
this region is considerable, and rain-water collected 
on a clean roof and stored in a well-kept cistern is 
good for all domestic purposes. There are private 
cisterns under practically every house, but there 
are in addition a number of larger reservoirs for 


public use. In the Haram—the ancient Temple 
area—there are 37 known excavations, of which 
one, the ‘ great sea,’ it is calculated, can hold about 
2,000,000 gallons. ; 

In other parts the more important cisterns are— 
the Birket Mamilla, Hammdm el-Batrak, Birket 
Tsraél, Birket es-Sultdn, ‘The Twin Pools,’ the 
so-called ‘Pool of Bethesda,’ and the two Siloam 
pools—Birket Silwan and Birket el-Hamra. The 
last three are dealt with in the special articles 
BETHESDA and SILOAM as online The Birket 
es-Sultdn, the misnamed ‘ Lower Pool of Gihon’ 
in the Valley of Hinnom, was probably first con- 
structed by German knights in the 12th cent., and 
was repaired by the Sultan Suleiman ibn Selim in 
the 16th cent., while the Twin Pools near the 
‘Sisters of Zion’ were made in the moat of the 
Antonia fortress after the destruction of the city 
in A.D. 70; so neither of these needs description 
here. The other three require longer notice. The 
Birket Mamilla, incorrectly called the ‘ Upper 
Pool of Gihon,’ lies at the head of the Valley of 
Hinnom, about 700 yards W.N.W. of the Jaffa Gate, 
and used to collect all the surface water from the 
higher ground around ; in recent years the Moslem 
cemetery in which it lies has been surrounded 
by a wall, which has largely cut off the supplies. 
After a spell of heavy rain it often used to fill to 
overflowing. It is 97 yards long, 64 yards wide, 
and 19 feet deep. It appears to be ‘the Serpents’ 
Pool’ of Josephus (B./YV. iii. 2). The outlet on the 
E. side leads to a conduit which enters the city 
near the Jaffa Gate and empties itself into the 
great rock-cut pool—Birket Hammdm el-Batrak 
(the pool or bath of the Patriarch), commonly 
known as the Pool of Hezekiah. The pool, 80 yards 
long by 48 yards wide, is largely rock-cut, and lies 
across the W. arm of the Tyropcwon Valley; there 
are indications that it extended at one time further 
north than it does at present. Josephus apparently 
refers to this as the Pool Amygdalon (xoAuvu87Opa 
*Autydadov), a name perhaps derived from Berekat 
ha-migdalim (Pool of the Towers) on account of 
the near proximity of some of the great fortresses 
on the neighbouring walls. As the pool is not 
mentioned in Josephus until after the second wall 
had been captured, it may be presumed that it 
was within that wall (BJ vy. xi. 4). 

The Birket Israél is built across the width of a 
natural valley which runs from N.W. to S.E., and 
passes under the N.E. course of the Haram at this 
point. It is supposed by some authorities that the 
pool itself did not exist at the period of Christ’s 
ministry, but as a defence to the Temple enclosure 
and to the neighbouring Castle of Antonia (wh. 
see) it may well have been the Pool Struthius men- 
tioned by Josephus (id.). He says the fifth legion 
raised a bank at the tower of Antonia ‘ over against 
the middle of the pool that is called Struthius.’ 
It must, however, be stated that M. Ganneau and 
others propose to identify the ‘Twin Pools’ with 
Struthius. 

Constructed for Jerusalem, though seven miles 
from the city, are the three great reservoirs known 
as ‘Solomon’s Pools,’ or ed-Buruk. They lie one 
below the other down a valley; their floors are 
made of the valley bed, deepened in places, and 
they are naturally deepest at their lower or eastern 
ends ; they increase in size from above downward. 
The largest and lowest is nearly 200 yards long, 60 
yards wide, and 50 feet deep. das they are use- 
less, but when kept in repair and clean’ were no 
doubt valuable as storeplaces of surplus supplies of 
surface water from the surrounding hills and of 
water from the springs. Regarding the question 
when these pools were made there are most con- 
trary opinions. It is highly improbable that they 
go back anything like as far as Solomon’s time, and 
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the association of his name with any great and wise 
work is so common in the East that the name 
‘ Solomon’s Pools’ means nothing. On the whole, 
it is likely the work was not later than Roman 
times. ; 

The system of aqueducts which centre round 
these pools has a special interest. Two were con- 
structed to Sag water from the four springs in the 
Valley of the Pools to Jerusalem, and two others 
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to supplement this supply. The first two are the 
well-known high- and low-level aqueducts. The 
former appears to have reached the city somewhere 
about the level of the Jaffa Gate, and may also 
have supplied the Birket Mamilla. It is specially 
remarkable for the way it crossed a valley on the 
Bethlehem road by means of an inverted syphon. 
Large fragments of this great stone tube have been 
found, and from inscriptions carved on the lime- 
stone blocks the date of its construction or repair 
must have been in Roman times and, according to 
some authorities, as late as about A.D. 195. Unless, 
however, the account given of the royal palace 

ardens of Herod is greatly exaggerated, the aque- 
Pe must have been in use in Herod’s days, asit is 


the only conduit by which running water could 
have reached the city at a level high enough to 
have supplied these gardens. The low-level aque- 
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duct, still in use along a good part of its course, 
may easily be followed to-day along its whole lengtlt 
of 114 miles. It brought water from the s rings 
into the Temple area. It is very preteGy the 
source of the ‘spring’ which is said by Tacitus (Hist. 
v. 12) to have run perpetually inthe Temple. Of the 
two supplementary aqueducts, one, of exactly the 
Same construction as the last mentioned, brought 
water from the copious springs at Wady Arrib— 
two-thirds of the way from Jerusalem to Hebron— 
along an extraordinarily winding conduit 28 miles 
long. The other, built on an altogether different 
principle, is a four-mile channel which gathers 
water from a long chain of wells in the Wady Bidar 
on the plan of a Persian khariz, such asis extensively 
used in Northern Syria. This, pronounced by Sir 
C. Wilson ‘one of the most remarkable works in 
Palestine,’ is probably comparatively late. Itseems 
to have been used to supplement the water of the 
springs in the Valley of the Pools. 

The special interest of the great ‘ low-level aque- 
duct’ deseribed above, with its total length of 40 
miles, lies in the historical fact that it, or some 
part of it, was one of the causes of the recall of 
Pontius Pilate. ‘ Pilate (Ané. Xvul. iii. 2) under- 
took to bring a current of water to Jerusalem, and 
did it with the sacred money, and derived the origin 
of the stream from the distance of two hundred 
furlongs.’ A riot took place, and a ‘ great number’ 
of people were slain. This may be the incident 
referred to in Lk 13%. If Josephus is correct in 
saying that Pilate was bringing water a, distance of 
200 stadia (=26 miles), then this must apply to the 
extension of the aqueduct to Wady Arriéib. In 
any case, it is highly improbable that his was the 
initiation of the whole work. The very absence of 
inscriptions and of contemporary references makes 
it probable that the conduit was at least older than 
Roman times. If we allow that the high-level 
aqueduct goes back to the days of Herod the Great, 
then the low-level aqueduct may well go back some 
centuries earlier. 

5. TOPOGRAPHY OF THE CITY IN THE TIME OF 
CHRIST.—The city walls.—At the time of Christ, 
Jerusalem had two walls which had been restored by 
order of Julius Cesar (Ant. xIv. x. 5). In A.D. 43, 
Agrippa I. commenced a third one of great magnifi- 
cence, which, however, seems never to have been 
properly finished. . 

(a) The first wall had 60 towers ; it encompassed 
the ancient and most important secular buildings 
of the city. Though some minor details are yet 
unknown, its general course is perfectly clear. 
The tower Hippicus, at which it arose—one of those 
magnificent towers built by Herod—was situated 
close to the present so-called ‘ Tower of David,’ in 
which indeed its remains may even be peat 
From here it ran along the 8. edge of the W. arm 
of the Tyropeon Valley. It then passed the Xystus, 
joined on to the Council House near the present | 
Mehkemeh or Town Hall, and ended at the Western 
Cloister. It probably crossed the Tyropeon Valley, 
where to-day there is the causeway leading to the 
Bab es-Silsileh of the Haram. The western wall 
commenced at the tower Hippicus, and probably 
followed the line of the present western wall to 
the great corner tower, the rocky foundations of 
which are now included in the C.M.S8. Boys’ School. 
Somewhere near this part of its course it passed ‘a 
place called Bethso’—unidentified ; it then bent 
bE. ‘to the gate of the Essenes, and went thence 
southward along the steep edge of the Valley of 

Hinnom down to the Pool of Siloam.’ It had ‘its 
bending above the fountain Siloam,’ which prob- 
ably implies that it surrounded the pool on the 
W., N., and E., but did not enclose it, as a wall at 
another period undoubtedly did. It then ran on 
ithe edge of the steep rocks above the Virgin’s 
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Fountain—called, apparently, by Josephus ‘Solo- 
mon’s Pool’—and thence to ‘a certain place which 
they called Ophlas, where it joined to the eastern 
cloister of the Temple’ (BJ V. iv. 2). 

Extensive remains of this wall have been traced. 
Those of the great tower at the S.W. corner were 
examined by Maudslay in 1874. He found the base 
of a tower 20 feet high hewn out of the native rock. 
It was nearly square, and projected 45 feet from 
the scarp to which it was attached—altogether a 
great work, and at a point which must have always 
been specially well fortified.* A little to the east 
is another great scarp, and here Bliss + began to 
trace out the buried remains of the south wall. 
He found near the commencement of his excayva- 
tions a gate which may very probably be the Gate 
ofthe Essenes. In tracing the wall towards Siloam, 
foundations belonging to two distinct periods were 
excavated. Bliss considered that the higher of 
these belonged to the wall of the period between 
Herod and Titus. A little to the W. of Siloam he 
found the remains of a fine gateway showing three 
periods of use—the sill lying at different heights in 
each period—and a fine rock-cut underground drain, 
almost certainly Roman work, which he traced for 
a great distance up the W. side of the Tyropcwon 
Valley, where it came to lie under a payed street 
ascending the valley in the direction of the Temple. 
After leaving the before-mentioned gate, there were 
indications—not, it must be admitted, decisive— 
that the wall at one period surrounded the pool 
on three sides, as Josephus apparently describes, 
while at another period it crossed the mouth of the 
Tyropwon Valley on an elaborate dam. To the 
east of the pool the rock scarp is exposed, and 
almost every trace of the wall has been removed. 
As regards the E. section of this southern wall, 
Sir Charles Warren in 1875 traced the buried 
remains of a wall 144 feet thick and, in places, 70 
feet high from the S.E. corner of the Temple south- 
wards for 90 feet, and then 8S. W. for 700 feet. Two 
hundred feet from the end he unearthed the re- 
mains of a massive tower standing to the height of 
66 feet and founded upon rock. The wall itself 
had been built, not on rock, but on virgin soil. 
The course of the wall, as described by Josephus, 
thus appears to be very fully verified by modern 
discoveries. 

(6) With regard to the second wall a great deal 
of uncertainty prevails. There are few more hotly 
disputed problems in Jerusalem topography. This 
second wall appears to have been on the line of 
that made by the later kings of Judah, to have 
been repaired by Nehemiah, and used by the Has- 
moneans. Itis dismissed by Josephus (BJ vy. iy. 2) 
in a very few words ; it ‘took its beginning from 
that gate which they call Gennath, which be- 
longed to the first wall; it only encompassed the 
northern quarter of the city and reached as far as 
the tower of Antonia.’ It had 40 towers on it. No 
remains of the gate Gennath have been found, but 
the configuration of the ground makes it improb- 
able that the wall could have taken its rise very 
far to the E. of the present Jaffa Gate, as here there 
exists a narrow neck of high ground, but a little to 
the E. the level abruptly descends into the W. arm 
of the Tyropmon. In 1886 some 30 yards of the 
remains of what seemed a city wall were discovered 
15 feet below the street, where the foundations of 
the Grand New Hotel were dug. They were sup- 
posed by Messrs. Merrill and Schick to be part of 
the second wall atits W. end, but too short a piece 
was examined to allow of positive conclusions. 
The other supposed traces of the second wall are 
even more ambiguous. In the N. part of the 
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Muristan, where to-day stands the German church, 
Schick found remains of which he said, ‘ I am con- 
vinced that these are traces of the second wall’ : 
these would fall in line with a wall 10 or 12 
feet thick, which, according to Robinson (BRP 1. 
408), was found N. of the Pool of Hezekiah, when 
the foundations of the Coptic Convent were laid. 
Again, just to the N. of the German church and 
E. of the Church of the Holy Sepulchre were found 
extensive ruined walls, which are to-day treasured 
by the Russian ecclesiastical authorities as sure 
evidences that the site of the traditional Holy 
Sepulchre was outside the ancient walls. It is, 
however, much more probable that these remains, 
which are quite unlike city walls, are really frag- 
ments of Constantine’s Great Basilica. 

The question is thus quite an open one, but the 
argument that the second wall cannot, on military 
grounds, have followed a course S. of the site of the 
Sepulchre is an unsafe one. As Sir C. Wilson * 
points out: ‘There are several Greek towns in 
Asia Minor where the city walls or parts of them 
are quite as badly traced according to modern ideas. 
In ancient towns the Acropolis was the principal 
defence, the city wall was often weak.’ It may 
indeed be suggested that this very weakness made 
Agrippa undertake his new wall along a better 
line for defence. 

(c) The whole question of the second wall depends 
largely on what view is taken of the course of the 
third wall constructed by Agrippa I. The most 
widely accepted opinion to-day is that this followed 
much the same course as the present N.wall. It was 
begun upon the most elaborate plan, but was never 
apparently finished on the scale designed, because 
Agrippa feared Claudius Czesar, ‘lest he should 
suspect that so strong a wall was built in order to 
make some innovation in public affairs’ (BJ Y. iv. 2). 
It was, however, at the time of the siege, over 18 
feet wide and 40 feet high, with 90 massive towers. 
It began at the tower Hippicus, and had its N. W. 
corner at a great octagonal tower, called Pse- 
phinus, 135 feet high and overlooking the whole 
city.t From here was an extensive view of Arabia, 
i.e. the Land of Moab, at sunrise, ‘ as well as of the 
utmost limits of the Hebrew possessions at the sea 
westwards’ (BJ y. iv. 3). The foundations of this 
tower are supposed to survive to-day just inside 
the N.W. angle of the modern city, under the 
name Kaldt el-Jalud, or Goliath’s Castle. From 
this corner the wall ‘extended till it came over 
against the monuments of Helena, queen of 
Adiabene, the daughter of Izates’ (BJ Vv. iv. 2). 
This, however, must be read in the light of 
the statement of Josephus in another place (Ant. 
XX. iy. 3) that this tomb is ‘distant no more 
than three furlongs from the city of Jerusalem.’ 
The so-called ‘ Tombs of the Kings’ are now very 
generally identified as the very notable tomb of 
Queen Helena, and, that being so, the distance 
given, 3 stadia or furlongs (700 yards), is a fair 
description of the distance of this monument from 
the present north wall near the Damascus Gate. He 
next states that ‘it extended further to a great 
length, and passed by the sepulchral caverns of the 
kings’—these last may very well be the extensive 
caves known as ‘Solomon’s Quarries.’ The wall 
‘bent again at the tower of the corner,’ which then 
may have been where the present Stork Tower at 
the N.E. corner of the city is, ‘at the monument 
which is called the monument of the fuller ’—prob- 
ably destroyed—‘ and joined the old wall at the 
valley called the Valley of the Kidron.’ This was 
probably near the present St. Stephen’sGate The 


* PEFSt, 1903, p. 247 footnote. 
+ It does not appear whether this tower was one of Herod’s 


constructions or of later date, but the latter now seems the more 
probable, 
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exact course at the N.E. corner is very doubtful ; 
it is quite possible that it turned S.E. near ‘ Herod’s 
Gate.’ It will be observed that the description 
fits in very well with the course followed by 
the existing N. wall. At the Damascus Gate 
there are unmistakable evidences that a gate at 
least as ancient as Roman times stood there. The 
supporters of the view that the second wall ran 
here lay stress on certain supposed remains of the 
third wall further north. A candid examination 
of such of these as survive, and of the accounts, 
both verbally and in publications, of those that 
have been removed, does not seem very convincing. 
One of the best marked pieces, forming the side of 
a cistern near Helena’s Tomb, proved on recent 
examination to be but a piece of smooth scarp 
facing towards the city, and not remains of a build- 
ing at all. 

As is clear from the history of the taking of the 
city, there was another wall, no doubt ey 
inferior in strength to those before mentioned, 
which ran along the western side of the Tyropeon, 
pounding in that direction the ‘ Upper City’ 
(Tacitus, Hist. v. 11), and it is probable that some 
kind of wall, though doubtless only a temporary 
one, ran along the opposite or eastern side of the 
valley. 

Towers.— Of the great towers the three erected by 
Herod the Great yet remain to be described. Jose- 
phus, in his usual exaggerated manner, says they 
‘were for largeness, beauty, and strength beyond 
all that were in the habitable earth’ (BJ v. iv. 3). 
They were dedicated to Herod’s friend Hippicus, 
his brother Phasael, and his wife Mariamne, whom 
he had murdered. Each of these towers was of 
solid masonry at the base. The base of Hippicus 
was about 44 feet square and 50 high, over which 
was a reservoir and several rooms, and, surmount- 
ing all, battlements with turrets: the total height 
was 140 feet. The second tower, Phasael, was 70 
feet square at the base and nearly 160 feet high, 
and, it is said, ‘ wanted nothing that might make it 
appear to be a royal palace.’ The Mariamne tower 
was smaller and Jess lofty, but ‘its upper buildings 
were more magnificent.” As to the position of 
these towers, the present ‘Tower of David’ is 
generally considered to contain the remains of 
Phasael, with various Crusading and Saracenic 
additions. Hippicus must have been near this 
spot, perhaps where the Jaffa Gate now stands, 
and Mariamne probably a little more to the east 
on higher ground. The three are all described as 
being ‘on the north side of the wall,’ and from a 
distance they all appeared to be of the same 
height. The N.W. corner of the city, where they 
stood, was one without much natural defence, and 
they bore the same important relation to the 
King’s Palace as the other fortress, the Antonia, 
did to the Temple. ; 

Of the other great architectural works of the 
period we have but scanty description and still 
scantier remains, with the exception, of course, of 
the Temple, for which see art. TEMPLE. 

Herod’s great palace, built on the site of the 
palace of the Hasmonzans (Ant. XX. viii. 11), evi- 
dently adjoined the before-mentioned towers on the 
south, and occupied an area of land now covered by 
the English church and schools and the Armenian 
quarter, probably extending also to the Patriarch’s 
house and gardens—the greater part, indeed, of 
the area between the present David Street (along 
the line of which the first wall ran) to the N. and 
the modern city walls as far east as the Zion Gate 
to the south. It is quite possible that the present 
course of the southern wall was determined by the 
remains of the 8. wall of this palace. From the 
walls an extensive view could be seen, and at a 
later time Agrippa Il. gave great offence when he 


added a lofty dining-room from which he could 
watch all the doings in the Temple. To frustrate 
this, the Jews raised a wall upon the ‘uppermost 
building which belonged to the inner court of the 
Temple towards the west.’ This gave annoyance 
not only to Agrippa but also to Festus, who 
ordered it to be removed. On appeal, however, 
Nero gave his verdict in favour of the Jews. 
The palace had walls, in parts over 50 feet high, 
with many towers, and was internally fitted with 
great luxury. Around it were numerous porticos, 
with ‘curious pillars’ buried among groves of trees, 
and gatdens well irrigated and ‘filled with brazen 
statues through which the water ran out. 

Between the palace grounds and the Temple lay 
the Xystus, a gymnasium surrounded with columns, 
for Greek games. Connecting the W. wall of the 
Temple with the W. hill and the ‘Upper City,’ 
was a bridge which had been broken down when 
Pompey (Ant. XIV. iv. 4; BJ I. vii. 2) besieged the 
Temple in B.C. 65, but had been repaired. The 

rojecting arch of this bridge was first recognized 
i Robinson, and the PEF’ excavations not only 
uncovered the central pier, but beneath the early 
Roman pavement found an old voussoir of the 
earlier bridge of Pompey’s time, which had fallen 
through into an ancient drain below the street. 
No remains of this bridge have, however, so far 
been recovered further to the west. 

The hippodrome apparently lay somewhat to the 
south, on the borders, perhaps, of the Tyropceon 
Valley near the present Dung Gate ; this was very 
probably the ‘place of exercise’ of 2 Mac 4” (ct. 
1 Mac 15), and the description ‘under the very 
castle’ would well suit this place if Akra was 
where it is here proposed to locate it. Of the 
position of Herod’s theatre nothing at all is known. 

Next to the Temple, perhaps the most famous 
puilding in Jerusalem was Antonia, the great 
fortress of the Temple, and the acropolis of the 
city, which from its lofty height is described by 
Tacitus (Hist. Vv. 11) as pre-eminently conspicuous. 
It had received the name Antonia from Herod 
after Mark Antony, but it had in Hasmonean 
times been known as Baris. Nehemiah (2° RV) 
mentions a castle (birah) as being here—to the 
north of the Temple: this the high priest Hyrcanus 
(BJ I. vi. 1) made his headquarters. It is interest- 
ing that at least a portion of the site with so great 
a reputation as a military stronghold should even 
to-day be occupied by troops—the Turkish garri- 
son. <A great rock scarp on which part of the 
ancient fortress stood is still clearly visible from 
the Haram, and in the moat eut to protect its 
northern aspect lie the ‘Twin Pools.’ The fortress 
lay at the N.W. corner of the Temple enclosure, 
and is described by Josephus as being built on a 
rock over 87 feet high, ‘on a great precipice’; the 
rock was covered with smooth stones, and upon 
the rocky platform was a building 70 feet high 
fitted up with great magnificence. At the four 
corners were towers 87 feet high, except that at the 
S.E. corner, which was over 120 feet high; from it 
the whole Temple was overlooked, but a consider- 
able space separated it from the Temple itself (BJ 
VI. 1. 5-7). At the W. corner there were passages 
into the W. and the N. cloisters by which the 
Temple guards could obtain access to the Temple. 
The Western boundary was probably on the line 
of the present W. wall of the Haram, and the 
moat (BJ vy. iv. 2) to the N. appears to have been 
demonstrated, but the S. and E. boundaries are 
unknown. The total area must have been large, 
as it held a whole Roman legion, and it is clear 
from history that it was a powerful fortress. Even 
before its extension by Herod, Antigonus could 
not capture it until after the city and the Temple 
had been taken by storm, and in A.D. 70 the 
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capture of Antonia is recorded as one of the 
fiercest of the fights of the siege (BJ VI. i. and ii.). 
It is commonly believed that the Pretoriwm (Mk 
15") was in part of Antonia, for there un- 
doubtedly was the Roman garrison (Ac 21"). See 
PRATORIUM. 

Near the W. wall of the Temple where is now 
the Turkish Town Hall (e/-Mehkemeh) was the 
Lown Council House. Possibly it was here the 
high priest held his court. 

The palaces of Monobazus, king of Adiabene, and 
of his mother Queen Helena appear to have been 
on the southern slopes of the Eastern hill, the 
former probably due east of the Pool of Siloam. 

Of the great number of tombs around Jerusalem 
the majority of the most conspicuous and notable 
belong to a later period than Christ’s life. The 
monuments of Queen Helena, known as the 
‘Tombs of the Kings,’ and probably almost all 
the tombs in the valley in which the ‘Tombs of 
the Judges’ are situated, are of a date very soon 
after Christ’s death. The same is probably true 
oi the famous group of tombs near the S.E. corner 
of the Temple, the so-called ‘Pillar of Absalom,’ 
the ‘Tomb of Jehoshaphat,’ the ‘Grotto of St. 
James,’ and the ‘Pyramid of Zacharias.’ It is 
very tempting to connect these highly ornamented 
tomb structures with the words of Jesus (Mt 
2377-%), spoken as they probably were almost 
within sight of this spot. If so, the indications 
of work of a later period may be additions to 
earlier constructions of the Herodian era. The 
so-called Tombs of Joseph of Arimathza and of 
Nicodemus, to the W. of the shrine of the Holy 
Sepulchre, though only by a late tradition asso- 
ciated with these NT characters, are undoubtedly 
old tombs, probably much before Christ’s time. 
The traditional tomb of Christ has been treated in 
a separate article. See GOLGOTHA. 

A general view of the city in the time of Christ 
from such a height as Olivet must have been an 
impressive sight. In the foreground lay the great 
Temple in a grandeur and beauty greater than it 
had ever had in all its long history, its courts all 
day crowded with throngs of worshippers from 
every corner of the known world. To the north of 
this, Antonia, with its four massive towers, stood 
sentinel over the city and the Temple. Behind 
these lay the Upper City crowned by the magnifi- 
cent palace-fortress of Herod, with its great groves 
of trees and well-watered gardens. To the right 
of this lay the great towers Hippicus, Phasael, and 
Mariamne. Then between these buildings and the 
Temple lay the central valley with the Xystus and 
its many columns, the lofty bridge, and, a little to 
the south, the great Hippodrome. Then some- 
where among the houses, which rose tier above 
tier from the valley, very bag ad in that part of 
the city which is described by Josephus (Ant. Xv. 
viii. 1) as like an amphitheatre itself, lay the theatre 
of Herod, doubtless facing the distant mountains 
of Moab. Then southward, covering both the hills 
as they descended into the deep valleys towards 
Siloam, were the thick built houses of the common 
folk, with other palaces such as those of Monobazus 
and Helena rising like islands from among them. 
Enclosing all were the mighty walls of the Temple 
and of the city—these latter alone with a hundred 
towers—rising up, in many places precipitously, 
from deep valleys, suggestive at once of strength 
and security. To the north lay the New City, yet 
<unwalled, where, doubtless, countless villas rose 
amid the fresh greenness of gardens and trees. _ 

‘The devil taketh him up into an exceeding 
high mountain, and sheweth him all the kingdoms 
of the world, and the glory of them’ (Mt 48), Did 
they not all lie beneath the gaze of the Man of 
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wilderness into the blaze of material glory—Greek, 
Roman, and Hebrew—spread out beneath Him in 
the Holy City? 

The city over which the Son of Man wept (Lk 
19") must have been a city representing, in small 
area, more extravagant display, more intense 
contrasts of materialism sat religious zeal, of 
Rome’s iron discipline and seething rebellion, of 
the East and the West, and more seeds of that 
fanatic hatred that spells murder than the world 
has ever seen. Elements were here gathered that 
made the city a miniature of the whole world, of a | 
world, too, hastening to destruction. 

The total population of the city cannot have 
been large, and the numbers given by Josephus 
(BJ U1, xiv. 2, V. vi. 1, vi. ix. 3) and Tacitus (Hist. 
v. 13) are manifestly exaggerated. The present 
permanent population of modern Jerusalem, which 
covers a considerably larger area than the city in 
the time of Christ, is about 65,000. However 
closely the people were packed in the ancient city, 
it is hardly possible that there could have been so 
many as this, and many put the estimate at one- 
half this number. At the time of the Passover, 
when numbers were camped on the Mount of 
Olives and at other spots around, it is possible to 
believe that the population may have been con- 
siderably higher then that of to-day. 

6. HISTORY OF JERUSALEM DURING THE PERIOD 
OF THE GOSPELS.—For a few short years before 
the birth of Jesus, Jerusalem enjoyed a time of 
extraordinary material prosperity, during which the 
great architectural works of Herod the Great were 
completed. It is evident, as has often been the 
case in the East, that this work was carried out 
only by means of great oppression, so that the king, 
while ie left behind him vast monuments in stone, 
left also a memory execrated in the hearts of the 
common people. Some twenty years before the 
birth of Jesus the magnificent palace of Herod was 
finished ;* the three great towers, the theatre, 
the Xystus, and the Hippodrome (these last two 
adorned, if not initiated, by Herod) were completed 
early in his reign. Several years (B.C. 19-11) were 
also spent in adorning and extending the Temple, 
a work which was being continued during the life 
of Christ (Jn 2”). At this time the Temple must 
have attained a grandeur and beauty exceeding all 
previouseras. Yet the declining days of Herod the 
Great found the city seething with rebellion, which, 
just before his death, found vent in the public 
destruction of the golden eagle (BJ I. xxxiii.) 
which he had erected over the gate of the Temple. 
In revenge for this forty persons were burnt alive, 
and others were executed in less terrible ways. 
When the king considered that his last hour was 
imminent, he shut into the Hippodrome the most 
illustrious of the Jews, with orders that they 
should be executed when he died, so that the city 
might on his death be filled with mourning, even 
if not for him, agg 

Herod’sdeathinB.c. 4, the year of the Nativity, let 
loose on all sides the disorderly elements. Arche- 
laus, the heir by Herod’s will, advertised his acces- 
sion by ascending a golden throne in the Temple 
on a ‘high elevation made for him,’ and hastened 
to ingratiate himself by promising all kinds of good 
things to the expectant and worshipping crowds. 
He was, however, unable to satisfy the excessive 
and exacting demands of the unruly crowds, who 
had been deeply stirred by the heavy punishment 
meted out by rod in the aflair of the golden 
eagle, and at the approach of the Passover a riot 
followed which ended in the massacre of three 
thousand Jews—mainly visitors to the feast, who 
were encamped in tents outside the Temple. Arche- 
laus forthwith hastened to Rome to have his ap-, 

* Palace built B.c. 24; Temple restored B.c, 19-11. 
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pointment confirmed, leaving the city in utter 
confusion. As soon as he had taken ship, Sabinus, 
the Roman procurator, hastened to the city, seized 
and garrisoned the king’s palace and all the forti- 
fied posts of which he could get possession, and 
laid hands on all the treasures he could find. He 
endeavoured to assert his authority with a view to 
opposing the absent Archelaus, for he at the same 
time sent to Rome a letter accusing him to Cvesar. 
At the succeeding feast of Pentecost the crowds of 
Galilzeans, Idumzeans, and trans-Jordan Jews, with 
recruits from the more unrestrained elements from 
Jerusalem, rose in open rebellion, and commenced 
to besiege Sabinus in the palace. One_ party 
assembled along the whole W. wall of the Temple 
to attack from the east, another towards the south 
at the Hippodrome, and a third to the west— 
apparently outside the W. walls of the city. 
Sabinus, who seems to have been an arrant 
coward, sent an appeal for help to, Varus, the 
governor of Syria, who was then in Antioch, and 
shut himself up in the tower Phasael. From 
there he signalled to the troops to fall upon the 
people. A terrible fight ensued, at first in the 
city itself and then in the Tyropmon Valley, from 
which the Roman soldiers shot up at the rioters 
assembled in the Temple cloisters. Finding them- 
selves at great disadvantage from their position in 
the valley, the soldiers in desperation set fire to 
the cloisters, and their Jewish opponents, crowded 
within and upon the roof, were either burnt to 
death or were slaughtered in attempting to escape. 
Some of the soldiers pursuing their victims through 
the flames burst into the Temple precincts and 
seized the sacred treasures; of these Sabinus is 
stated to have received 400 talents’ for himself. 
Upon this, other parties of Jews, exasperated by 
these affairs, made a counter attack upon the 
They first 


palace and threatened to set it on fire. 
offered a free pass to all who would come out 
peaceably, whereupon many of Herod’s soldiers 
came out and joined the Jews; but Rufus and 
Gratus with a band of horsemen went over to the 


Romans with three thousand soldiers. Sabinus 
continued to be besieged in the palace, the walls 
of which the Jews commenced to undermine, 
until Varus arrived, after which he slunk away 
to the seacoast. The Jerusalem Jews excused 
themselves to the governor by laying all the 
blame on their fellow-countrymen from other parts. 
Varus suppressed the rebellion with ruthless firm- 
ness, crucifying two thousand Jews; and then, 
leaving a legion in the city to maintain order, he 
returned to Antioch. Archelaus returned some 
months later as ethnarch, and ruled for ten years, 
until, being accused to Czesar of oppression, he was 
banished to Vienne. 

During the rule of Coponius (6-10), the pro- 
curator who sueceeded, another Passover disturb- 
ance occurred. This was due to the extraordinary 
and defiant conduct of a party of Samaritans, who 
threw some dead bodies into the cloisters of the 
Temple just after midnight,—a step which must, 
without doubt, have deepened the smouldering 
hatred between Jews and Samaritans (Jn 4°), 
Marcus Ambivius (11-12) and Annius Rufus (13) 
after short and uneventful terms of office were 
succeeded by Valerius Gratus (14-25), whose eleven 
years were marked only by the many changes he 
made in the high priesthood. His successor, 
Pontius Pilate (26-37), left the stamp of his char- 
acter on secular history by making a great show 
of authority, in constituting Jerusalem the military 
headquarters, and introducing Czsar’s effigies into 
the city, but entirely reversing this policy when it 
was vigorously opposed by the more fanatic ele- 
ments of the Jews. On this occasion a great 
gathering of Jews assembled in, apparently, the 
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Xystus (év TO peyarw oradiv), and preferred to bare 
their necks to Pilate’s soldiers to withdrawing their 
demands (Ant. XVUI. iii. 1). Mention has already 
been made of the ‘current of water’ Pilate brought 
to Jerusalem, and the riot which followed because 
he used for the work ‘sacred money’ of the 
Temple. When persuasions had failed to quell 
the tumult, Pilate gave a signal to the soldiers, 
whom he had distributed in disguise through the 
crowd, and many were killed and wounded (Ant. 
XVIII. ili. 2). ' 

The whole secular history as given by Josephus 
shows in what an excitable and unstable condition 
the Jews were, specially at the time of the feasts, 
when the city was filled by outsiders. In such a 
city it is not wonderful that twice (Jn 8° 10%) 
Jesus was threatened with stoning. The histories 
of past Passovers in the Holy City may have made 
Pilate acutely anxious as to whither the commo- 
tion connected with the arrest of Jesus was tend- 
ing; the leaders of the Jews, on the other hand, 
had doubtless learnt by their victory in the matter 
of Cvesar’s effigies to anticipate that, if they blus- 
tered and threatened enough, Pilate was unlikely 
finally to withstand their demands. 

7. JERUSALEM IN THE GOSPELS. — The earliest 
Gospel incident connected with the city is the 
foretelling to Zacharias in the Temple of the birth 
of John the Baptist (Lk 1°); the second, the 
arrival of the Magi to inquire in the city where the 
‘king of the Jews’ was born (Mt 2'"). Shortly 
after this oecur the purification of the Virgin 
Mary and the presentation of Jesus in the Temple © 
(Lk 2-°9) ; and some twelve years later the first (?) 
Passover of Jesus in the Holy City and the inci- 
dent of His staying behind to discuss with the 
doctors in the Temple (Lk 2#!-4°), After this, with 
the exception of one brief scene in the Temptation 
(Mt 4°), the Synopties are silent regarding any 
events in the city until the last week of His life. 
It is clear that Jesus rather avoided the city, and 
that the city was hostile to Him. It was Jerusalem 
as the centre of Jewish religious life which alone 
drew Jesus there; almost exclusively His being 
there was connected with attendance at a feast ; 
and, with the single exception of the incident at 
the Pool of Bethesda, all His doings were, till the 
last week, in the courts of the Temple. In the 
Fourth Gospel there is mention of a Passover at 
which Jesus cleansed the Temple, and later had 
His discourse with Nicodemus (Jn 2 3'*1), Then 
a year and a half after, while He was attending 
the Feast of Tabernacles, occurred the incidents of 
the adulteress and the blind man (Jn 728°" 91"), end- 
ing in an attempt to arrest Him and a threatened 
stoning. A little later in the year, at the Feast of 
Dedication, He appeared in the Temple and was 
again threatened with stoning (Jn 107°). After 
the raising of Lazarus at Bethany, Jesus deliber- 
ately avoided entering the city, but shortly after- 
wards He determinately turned His face towards 
it, with the consciousness that suffering and death 
inevitably awaited Him there (Mk 10°24), 

When at last the foe of return to the metropolis 
had been taken and the triumphal entry into the 
city (Mt 212-4, Mk 112, Lk 19°44, Jn 1212-19) and 
the second cleansing of the Temple (Mt 2112-16, 
Mk 11", Lk 19: 4) had occurred, Jesus seems to 
have gladly withdrawn Himself night after night 
from the turmoil of the city to the quiet of the 
village life of Bethany, out of sight of the sad and 
tragic city over which He could but weep (Lk 
194), The night of His arrest seems to have 
been the first in that fateful week He spent in the 
immediate environs of the city. Then during the 
closing days came teaching by the miracle of the 
fig-tree (Mt 21°”, Mk 11°25) and by parable 
(the Wicked Husbandmen, the Ten Virgins, the 
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Sheep and the Goats), as well as by direct predic- 
tion, to enforce the lesson that judgment on the 
city and the nation was nigh at hand. The wicked- 
ness and hypocrisy of the city led to the sterner 
denunciations of the scribes and Pharisees by One 
who considered that their doom was practically 
sealed (Mt23). Only in the incidents of the widow's 
mite (Mk 124-4, Lk 21!) and in the coming of the 
Greek strangers to Jesus (Jn 12-8) is there any 
sign of this lifting of the heavy clouds of approach- 
ing tragedy. The efforts of Pharisees, Sadducees, 
and lawyers to catch Him in some political in- 
discretion or unorthodoxy in His teaching were 
alike foiled, and at length the leaders of the Jews 
made their unholy compact with the traitor Judas. 

As the first day of Unleavened Bread drew nigh, 
the disciples were sent into the city to prepare the 
Passover. The scene of this incident is to-day 
pointed out as an upper room (50 feet by 30 feet) 
near the modern Zion gate of the city ; tradition, 
according to Epiphanius, records that this was one 
of the few ie ae which escaped destriction by 
Titus. It is certainly on the site, even if it is not 
the actual room, referred to by Bishop Cyril of 
Jerusalem in the middle of the 4th cent. as the 
Pe where the disciples were assembled on the 

ay of Pentecost. reulf is the first (about 
A.D. 685) to point it out as the Cenaculum. Since 
1561 the buildings, with the traditional tomb of 
David adjoining, have been in the hands of the 
Moslems. 

After the Supper, Jesus withdrew with His dis- 
ciples to the Garden of Gethsemane. The fact 
that He crossed the Kidron points to some spot 
on the lower slopes of the Mount of Olives, and 
tradition since the 4th cent. has fixed on one which 
is now preserved as a garden by the Franciscans. 
If the site of the Cenaculum is correct, it is prob- 
able that Jesus reached Gethsemane along the 
line of the paths now running outside the S. wall 
of the city, leaving the city south of the Temple. 

After arrest, Jesus was taken by the soldiers 
to the palace of the high priest in the Temple 
precincts. Probably the procession followed the 
general direction of the road which to-day runs 
from Gethsemane to St. Stephen’s gate, though 
there are indications that in ancient times this 
road was more direct than it now is. In the early 
morning He was brought before Pilate in the 
Preetorium, and he in turn sent Him (Lk 237) to 
Herod Antipas, tetrarch of Galilee, who happened 
to be in Jerusalem at the time. The natural place 
where Herod would have his quarters would be in 
some part of his father’s palace on the W. hill, and 
it may well be argued by those who think it more 
likely that the Pretorium was in the same en- 
closure, that it is hardly probable that Pilate 
would have lightly risked sending Jesus twice 
through the streets when so many Galilwans were 
about the city. ) 

After the condemnation came the procession to 
Golgotha. The traditional route of this, known as 
the Via Dolorosa, has been selected on very slender 
grounds ; indeed, all the ‘stations of the cross’ 
on the way have varied greatly from time to time. 
Even the first station, the site of the Preetorium, 
has been placed in many parts of the city. In the 
4th cent. it was near the present Bab el-Kattanin, 
two centuries later it was marked by the basilica 
of St. Sophia. During the Crusading period it 
was placed first on the W. hill, under the idea that 
Pilate’s house must haye been near the Royal 
Palace, as several good modern authorities think 
it was; but at a later period it was transferred to 
the present Turkish barracks, indisputably on some 

art of the site of Antonia, as the more probable. 
The starting-point of the Via Dolorosa being so 
arbitrarily fixed, it necessarily follows that the | 
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various ‘stations of the cross’ are the flimsiest 
traditions. The second station—where the cross 
was laid on Jesus—is below the steps descending 
from the barracks. Near this is the well-known 
Ecce Homo arch—a construction of the 2nd cent. ; 
and inside the adjoining institution of the Sisters 
of Zion is shown a large sheet of pavement belong- 
ing to the Roman period’ (and identified by the 
Latin authorities as the Gabbatha of Jn 19%), 
which may quite possibly have been in position at 
the time of the Crucifixion: part of its surface 
belongs to a street. The third station is shown 
where the street from the barracks—Tarik bab Sitti 
Mirtam—joins the carriage road from the Damascus 
Gate, running along the ancient Tyropmon Valley ; 
the spot is marked by a broken, prostrate column. 
Here Jesus sank under the weight of the cross. 
A few yards farther down the carriage road, the 
fourth station—where Jesus met His mother—lies 
on the right. At the next turning to the right is 
the fifth station, where Simon of Cyrene took the 
cross from Jesus; and if we ascend this street by a 
series of steps, the siath station—the scene of the 
incident of St. Veronica’s handkerchief—is found, 
near where the road becomes arched over. When 
the Via Dolorosa crosses the central street of the 
silty, Suk es-Semany, the procession is supposed 
to have left the city walls. This is the seventh 
station. The eighth station, where Jesus admon- 
ished the women not to weep for Him but for 
themselves (Lk 2377 98), lies up the ascent towards 
the Church of the Sepulchre; and the ninth station, | 
where Jesus is said to have fallen a second time 
under the weight of the cross, is in front of the 
Coptic monastery. The remaining five stations 
are included in the Church of the Sepulchre, for 
which see art. GOLGOTHA. 

The last mention of Jerusalem in the Gospels is 
in the injunction to the disciples to begin preaching 
the gospel there (Lk 24%’). The full force of this, 
and the necessity for their being specially com- 
manded, is fully realized only when it is seen what 
a unique position Jerusalem held in the mind of 
Jesus, as was recognized by His regular attend- 
ance at the Temple services and the periodical 
feasts; how deep was His pity for its close ap- 
proaching doom ; how bitter had been the hostility 
to His teaching and His claims ; and, lastly, how 
extraordinarily important was Jerusalem at that 
time as a meeting-place of many intensely held 
religious ideals. 

LITERATURE.—This is enormous, and to attempt an exhaustive 
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JESSE.—The father of king David, named in 
our Lord’s genealogy (Mt 1°", Lk 3%). 


JESUS (the name).—It is strange that even this 
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name has not yet been explained with certainty. 
"Inoots (gen., dat., voc. “Incotd; ace. "Inootv, Mt 1} 
834, Mk 174, Mt re [on “Inoot as gen. and dat. see 
‘Winer-Schmiedel, § 10, note 6]) is the Greek form 
of the Hebrew yw or pein. Aquila has for the 
latter (Dt 1°*) ’Incoud ; in some passages "Inoote is 
found (1 Ch 7””, 2 Es 96. 4); see Redpath’s Concord- 
ance. 


No satisfactory explanation has yet been offered of the 
varying forms yun and yiw, The high priest, for instance, 
who led the Jews back from Babylon with Zerubbabel, is 
constantly called yws7) in the prophetical books of Haggai and 
Zechariah (RV ‘ Joshua,’ not ‘ Jehoshua,’ as in the name of his 
father ‘Jehozadak’), and with equal constancy yiw> in the 
historical books of Ezra and Nehemiah (where also the name 
of his father is written in the abbreviated form ‘Jozadak’). 
Were, then, both forms used at the same time? Or is this a 
hint that the difference is due to later recensions, and that the 
form ‘Jeshua’ is later than the time of the Exile? Again, how 
did ‘ Jehoshua’ become ‘Jeshua’? The question is the more 
difficult as nowhere is the intermediate form ‘Joshua’ found, 
as in the other names formed with ‘Jeho-,’ ¢.g. 1nx1) side by 
side with ix)m, etc. The nearest parallel seems to be the 
name of the king of Moab, who is called ‘ Mesha'’ (yw) in the 
MT of 2K 34, but Mace in the LXX; or the name ‘ Moa)),’ 
which is explained as if =mé-’ab in Gn 1937. The reason for 
the vowel change has been sought in the analogy of names 
beginning with e/, or merely on phonetical principles (differ- 
entiation, as” rishon from rosh, ete.). (For quite a different 
explanation, which will hardly stand examination, see Fr, Pra- 
torius in ZDMG lix. 342). The difficulty is increased by the 
fact that the name is spelt yw 1m (with 3) but twice (Dt 321, 
Jg 27); and yw may therefore have been originally ‘ Jehosha’,’ 


like yyrdy alongside of yrwde. 


Hitherto it has generally been presupposed that 
the name was formed from the root yx» ‘to save’ 
(or rather ‘to be safe’), like ywin, which, according 
to Nu 13826 and Dt 32, was the earlier name of 
‘Joshua’; ef. the name ywy7 on a Palestinian jar- 
handle, combined by Macalister with the name ‘yy 
1Ch 4% (PEFS#, 1905, p. 330). But the dropping 
of the first letter is not easil explained on this 
theory. And the analogy of the names yw, yr vb, 
ywna side by side with y2¥, parry, yavn3z, points to 
the possibility that ywin; is related to yawim, as yw 
is to yaw As to the meaning of these names 
nothing is certain. That to popular sentiment the 
name recalled the idea of salvation is proved for the 
OT by Nu 13% 1°, and for the NT by Mt 1?! ‘Thou 
shalt Teall his name Jesus ; for he shall save his 

eople from their sins.’ Perhaps also in 1Th 1° 
Incoby rov pudpevov 7uds, we have an allusion to this 
etymology. Greek Christians were reminded by 
the name of the root idouat, ‘to heal’; ef. Sib. Or. 
1. 351 Kat rére 6h vooepovs ingoetat; Clem. Al. Pedag. 
i. 7. 61 rovodrov ney bvopa gatnptov mpopnrever Tat- 
dayeryod Soe tt Geo) Aoyos t) mecOyjvios ovK larat, 
dred t idoreran, K.7.A., 00. lil. 12. 98 6 idpevos nuay Kat 
cua Kal ux, Tov dfBiay dvOpwmov, "Inoods ; Cyril of 
Jerusalem, Cateches. x. p- 88 Ingois tolyuy éoTl Kata 
Thy Edda yroooay 6 impevos, “Heddy iarpds éore 
Puxay kal cwudrwy, Kal Oepareurhs mvevudrwr, TupAav 
Mev alcOnrGyv Oepareuris . . . YwrOv pawouevey latpds ; 3 
Epiphanius, Her. 29, Nazar. § 4 "Inoods yap xara 
Thy EBpaixhy dudNexrov Oepareuriys KaNetrat, roe larpds 
kal cwrnp. Epiphanius betrays in these last words 
also a knowledge of the Hebrew root; and the 
same is the case with ed es who ‘expressly 
states (Hom. 2 in Matth. p. 2 3), 7d yap Inoots roiro 
dvopa odk tor ' ENAnvexdy, d\na, TH HBpalwv pwvq otirw 
héyerat Inoots' & éorw els thy “E\AdOa yASrray €pun- 
vevdj.evor guTnp’ cwrhp dé, amd Tod cca Tov Nady 
atros. To the same effect is the statement of 
Eusebius (Dem. Ev. iv. 17, p. 199), who compares 
Christ with the high priest of the Return, and 
writes on their names, § 28, Eikérws oty Ths ehetius 
€vexa kal obros THS TOU TwTTpos Tpoonyoplas HE fvo0To . 
ered gwtypiov Beod els riy “H\AdOa puvhy 7d Tob 
"Inood peradnpOev dsyouwa onualver* ‘loova ev yap 
EBpatous owrnpla, vids 6¢ Nava mapa Tots adrois “lacove 


ow Ee 


dvomagerat* Twoove 6€ éstw “Idw gwrnpla, Tor’ TR AUVRN PUR PTET ny ety coe 
Geod cwripiov. eikérws el mov Geod owrhptov év Tots 
“EdAnvixots dyriypapors dyomacrat, od &ddo TL TO 
"Inootv Kara THY “Efpalwy puvny mémrewo dndoda Oar 5 
cf, also Theodoret, i. 385, on Is 617°, ey TH. ‘EBpatwy 
pura 7d ‘iudriov cwrnplov’ imdrvov ieoowa Keirat, TOOT’ 


Zari Xpiorod. Lagarde ( (Ubersicht, p. 97) concludes 
from this that NQmo, the Syriac form of the 


name, had a double 8. 
Already in the oldest MSS of the Gr. Test. the 


name is written with abbreviations Ic, IY, IN 5 but 
occasionally in some MSS, and regularly in the 
Codex Bezze, Hy is found (in the Codex Sinaiticus 
iny and 1y in consecutive lines in Rev 22722), 
The Epistle of Barnabas seems to have known the 


abbreviation 1H, because the number 318 (= TIH) 
in Gn 1414 is explained there of the cross of Jesus ; 
and the same inference may be drawn for Irenzus 
from a comparison of the texts of Irenzeus, Hippo- 
lytus, and Epiphanius on the Marcosians (see EapT’ 
xvii. [1905] pp. 44, 139). 


H. Leclercq, in art. ‘ Abréviations’ in Cabrol’s Dict. d’Archéol. 
Chrétienne, has a special paragraph ‘de J’abréviation IHV> 


1HS’ (col. 177-180). The earliest coins exhibiting the symbol 
1Hs are of Justinian m1. (685-695, and 705-711). In the legend 
IhSVS XPISTVS NICA found on coins of Constantine m. (780- 
791), the second letter is pronounced to be the Greek x, despite 
the C in NICA, On the story that the monogram of Christ was 
found written on the heart of Ignatius (Hesgopes), when at his 
martyrdom it was laid bare by the claws of the lions, see A. Bell, 
The Saints in Christian Art, i. [1901] p. 205. 

On the power of the nee "Incous, W. Bich cannot be translated, 
see Origen, c. Cels. i. 25: like the names Michael, Gabriel, 
Raphael, nol 6 heitepos Trobe, ob TO bvouce Leupious non evo pyais 
Ewpoerocs Sai moves eLeheoay rbuyay xo: Twa roy, EvEpyncey Eis Extivovs 
ap’ av axrrcbnony. 

We have as yet no explanation of the statement of Ireneus: 
‘Jesus autem nomen secundum propriam Hebreorum linguam 
litterarum est duarum ac dimidiz, sicut periti eorum dicunt, 
significans dominum eum, qui continet celum et terram, quia 
Jesus secundum antiquam "Hebraicam linguam ceelum est : terra 
autem iterum SURA USSER dicitur’ (= SMA UERS? ‘heaven and 
earth’). In another passage Ireneus writes: ‘ Nihilominus 
autem et unigenitus et maxime autem super omnia nomen, 
quod dicitur Deus, quod et ipsum hebraice Baruch dicitur, et 
duas et dimidium habet literas.’ 


The Jews now write 1, which is a by 
Handler (Lexicon der ‘Abbreviaturen, 1897) ow no’ 
w79n, by Lagarde (Mitteilungen, ii. 290) 1axny ‘vy 

‘may his name (and memory) be wiped out (and 
perish)’; Jastrow’s Dictionary explains it as an 
abbreviation of yw; Reuchlin and other Christian 
Hebraists wrote the name mem, as a combination 
of the tetragrammaton m7, with v, wherein they 
found deep mysteries. 

The first letter of the Greek Incois seems to be 
treated as a consonant in the hexameter 

Toaax | 43 *Ta| kw "In|oous Aave|nd 7” "HXcas, 

Sib. Or. ii. 247; also in the verse of Theodorus 
Prodromus: 70d 8’ Incod Gavdvros Iovdas péven On 
its numerical value (10) and its straight form see 
speculations i in Clement’s s Pedag. i. 9. 25 nH evdeta 
kal Kara puow, qv aivirrerac 7d “IGta Tod "Inoot, 4 
adyabwovrn avrod, and ii. 43. 3, the psalter of ten 
strings; in Epiphanius, Her, |. 3=the 10th of 
Nisan, on which the Paschal lamb was chosen ; the 
tithes (Sexdrac cwrnplov dpxh dvéuaros” Inood) in Apost. 

Const. ii. 25; in the Opus imperf. in Mt. (Migne, 
lvi. 618). 

On the spelling of the name in the Latin MSS of 
the Bible, Iesus, Ihesus, Hiesus, see Wordsworth- 
White on Mt Land p . 776 ; H. J. Lawlor, Chapters 
on the Book of Mitac e p- 76; the letter of Ama- 
larius to Bp. Jonas of Orleans and to Abp. Jere- 
mias of Sens “de nomine dni Tesu,’ whether inc 
or 1H8 is the correct spelling, whether the middle 
letter is the Greek 7 or the Latin h, whether the 
last letter is Greek or Latin. In the Russian 
Church there was at one time a violent dispute 
about this orthographical question. In medieval 


JEWS 


poetry, for instance in Ekkehart Iv. of St. Gall, 
sus is made to rhyme with visus, ete. : 


‘Virgo prior visum cunctis agnoverat Isum .. . 
Sed nec ab his volumus nudetur laudibus Isus.’ 


Damasus formed the lines: 


‘In rebus tantis Trina conjunctio mundI 
Erigit humanum sensum laudare venustE, 
Sola salus nobis et mundi summa potestaS 
Venit peccati nodum dissolvere fructU 
Summa salus cunctis nituit per secula terriS.’ 


The Mohammedan form ‘Js@ was certainly 
adapted to get an assonance with Musa (like 
Ibrahim with Ismail, Kabil with Habdil), and not 
to identify the name with Esau. This was the 
more easy because the Nestorians pronounced the 
name Jsho, not Jeshu’ like the Jacobites. On 
the proposal to introduce the Mohammedan form 
‘Is& instead of Gisa' into the Urdu NT, see Bidle 
House Papers, No. iii. p. 28. 

That the name contains 4 vowels and one consonant doubled, 
and has the numerical value 888 (10+8+200+70+400+4 200), is 
shown by Sib. Or. i. 326ff. and by the speculations of the 
Marcosians (Iren. xv. 2; Hippol. vi. 50). ; 

On the monograms for the name of Jesus see PRE3 xii. esp. 
p. 371f.; Jerome, ‘de monogramma XPI’ in Anecdota Maredso- 
dana, iii. 3 (1903), pp. 195-198; P. Cafaro, Vebreo nome Gesit, 
Napoli, 1890, p. 390. 

In the Ethiopian Church the name Jesus is 
avoided as a proper name (ZDMG@ xxviii. 309) ; 
in the Syriac Church it is ‘still very commonly 
used as a man’s name’ (Maclean, Dict. of the Dia- 
lects of Vernacular Syriac, 1901). It would be 
an interesting task to collect the proper names 
formed with Jesus as first or second part; they 
seem especially frequent in the Syriac and Persian 
Churches, - Es. NESTLE. 


JEWS.—This term, originally perhaps applied 
only to men of the tribe of Judah, ‘ men of Judza,’ 
is employed in the Gospels (1) in opposition to 
Gentiles, proselytes, or Samaritans: Mk7°, Jn 2° 38 
49- 22 51 64 72 1940- 42; (2) specially of Jews as an- 
tagonistie to our Lord, a usage which is character- 
istic of Jn. as distinguished from the Synopties : 
Mt 28%, Jn 64. 52 gi-87 gis 1919 1119. 31. 38. 38 99. 11, 
On the inferences that have been drawn from this 
usage as to the authorship and date of the Fourth 
Gospel, see art. JOHN (GOSPEL OF). ‘The Jews’ 
in this sense were blind followers of the Pharisees, 
and bitter opponents of Christ. Scrupulous about 
all the practices sanctioned by the elders, —washing 
of hands, of cups and pots and brazen vessels, 
Sabbath observance, etc. (Mk 7* 4, Jn 5” ete.),— 
they had forsaken the ‘old paths’ trodden b 
their fathers, and the things commanded by God. 
‘For fear of the Jews’ men hesitated to confess 
Christ (Jn 77% 9”). 

For customs of the Jews see art. SOCIAL LIFE. 
See also artt. ISRAEL and JERUSALEM. 


LITERATURE.—Westcott, (Gospel of St. John, Introd. p. viii ff. ; 
Andrews, Life of our Lord (ed. 1895}, p.. 470 5 Fairbairn, Studies 
in the Life of Christ, ch. x. J. SOUTAR. 


JOANAN.—A lin% in our Lord’s genealogy (Lk 
a): 


JOANNA (‘Iwdvva, Tisch. and Revisers’ Text ; 
put Iwdva, WH and Nestle; from Aram. xin", Heb. 
n:ny).—The wife of Chuza, the ‘steward’ of Herod 
Antipas. In Lk 8'* she appears as one of certain 
women who had been healed, and in gratitude minis- 
tered to Jesus and His disciples. The passage reads 
as though she had herself derived physical benefit 
from Jesus; but it is possible, as Godet suggests 
in loc., that the ‘nobleman’ or king’s officer of Jn 
446-53 was Chuza. If so, Joanna may have been 
led to attach herself to Christ through the restora- 
tion of her son’s health, or even of his life if the 
Johannine narrative is to be identified with Mt 
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8 Band LE7*™, The latter identification, as early 
as Ireneus (adv. Her. ii. 33), and not without dis- 
tinguished support (Wetstein, Ewald, de Wette, 
Baur), is attractive but precarious. Joanna is 
mentioned again in Lk 24! as one of the women 
who went to the sepulchre to embalm the body of 
Jesus, She is almost certainly the same person as 
in 8*, though her husband’s name does not occur in 
the later passage. There is no need to explain the 
omission by a suggestion that he was dead, or had 
become obscure through dismissal from his office 
by Antipas because of the relations of his house- 
hold with Jesus. The Evangelist had already 
sufficiently marked the identity of Joanna, who 
through her own devotion would be well known to 
the disciples. See also CHUZA. 
R. W. Moss. 
JODA.—A link in our Lord’s genealogy (Lk 3%). 


JOHN.—The father of Simon Peter (Jn 1? 
21%. 16.17 RV ; AV Jonas). See PETER. 


JOHN THE BAPTIST.— 


i, John’s Importance, and Sources for his History. 

ii. Birth, Youth, and Pre-Prophetic Life. 

iii. The Public Ministry. 

iy. John’s Baptism of Jesus and Witness regarding Him. 
y. Imprisonment and Death. 

vi. John and his Disciples. 

vii. Our Lord’s Estimate of John. 

i. JOHN’S IMPORTANCE, AND SOURCES FOR HIS 
Hisrory.—The significance of John the Baptist 
for the history of Christianity is shown by the 
place given him in the Gospel records by every one 
of the four Evangelists. St. Mark describes John’s 
mission in the very first words of his narrative as 
‘the beginning of the gospel of Jesus Christ, the 
Son of God’ (11). St. Luke makes the story of 
John’s birth the prelude to his wonderful narrative 
of the greater birth at Bethlehem (15"-). The three 
Synoptists are agreed in representing his mission 
as the necessary preparation, in accordance with 
OT prophecy, for the manifestation of the Christ 
(Mk 1-3, Mt 3%, Lk 3), while in all the Gospels 
his baptism of Jesus becomes the moment of the 
Lord’s equipment with the Spirit for His Messianic 
oils (ON IS TERS. IMRARSES A ee os (oe diy EHD) br 
the Prologue to his Gospel the Fourth Evangelist 
describes John as ‘a man sent from God,’ who 
‘came for a witness, to bear witness of the light, 
that all men through him (?.c. Jesus) might be- 
lieve’ (1°-7). In accordance with this general sense 
of John’s great importance for Christ and Chris- 
tianity is the space devoted to him in the Gospel 
narratives as a whole. It is true that Lk. alone 
furnishes any information about him previous to 
the moment when he suddenly issued from his 
retirement in the wilderness and began to preach 
the baptism of repentance in the Jordan Valley, 
and true also that in the case of the Fourth Gospel 
it is difficult often to distinguish between the 
Evangelist’s statements as a historian and his own 
subjective exposition. But when we put together 
all the references to John’s ministry and history 
and character which we find either in the form of 
historical narrative, or testimony from the lips of 
Jesus, or reflexion on the part of an Evangelist, 
and when we make use besides of one or two side- 
lights which fall from the book of Acts and the 
pages of Josephus, we find that for knowledge 
regarding the Baptist’s mission, his character, his 
relation to Jesus Christ, and his place in. the 
history of both the old and the new dispensations, 
we are in no lack of plentiful and trustworthy 
sources of information. 

ii. BrrtuH, YOUTH, AND PRE-PROPHETIC LIFE.— 

The fact that Lk. alone of the Gospels gives an account of 


John’s earlier life, together with the artistic nature of the 
narrative and its presumed discrepancy with the representation 
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i <i John 
f the Fourth Gospel in respect of a connexion between Jol 
and Jesus previous to the baptism of the latter (cf. Lk 136-56 
with Jn 131-33), has frequently been supposed to reduce this 
exquisite story to the level of pure legend. In view, however, 
of St. Luke’s claims to historical accuracy (11-4), and of the 
vindication of these claims at so many points by modern re- 
search (cf. W. M. Ramsay, St. Paul the Traveller, ch. i., Was 
Christ born at Bethlehem ?; Chase, The Credibility of Acts), it 
is impossible to set his narrative aside as if it rested on no basis 
of historical fact. It is full of poetry, no doubt, but it is the 
kind of poetry which bursts like a flower from the living stein 
of actual truth. Any attempt to dissolve the narrative into 
fictions of a later growth must reckon with the fact that the 
Evangelist is evidently making use at this point of an early 
Aramaic source steeped in the colours of the OT—‘the earliest 
documentary evidence respecting the origins of Christianity 
which has come down to us, evidence which may justly be 
called contemporary’ (Plummer, ‘St. Luke’ in Internat. Crit 
Com.,p.7). This document, which, if it is historical, must have 
rested in large part upon the authority of the Virgin Mary, 
St. Luke, ‘as a faithful ‘collector of evangelic memorabilia, 
allows to speak for itself, with here and there an editorial 
touch’ (Bruce, Expositor’s Gr. Test., ad loc.). To appreciate 
the historical sobriety and manifestly primary character of this 
early Jewish-Christian source, we have only to compare the first 
chapter of Lk. with the relative sections of the Protevangelium 
Jacobi, and especially with those chapters (22-24) which Har- 
nack calls the Apocryphum Zacharie (see Hastings’ DB, Extra 
Vol. p. 431). 
According to Lk., John was the son of Zacharias, 
a priest of the course of Abijah (see art. ZACH- 
ARIAS), and his wife Elisabeth who belonged to 
the family of Aaron (1%). Elisabeth was a kins- 
woman (not ‘cousin,’ see Plummer, op. cit. p. 25) 
of the Virgin Mary (1°), who paid her a three 
months’ visit immediately before the birth of John 
(v.58, cf. vv.°6 9 4°), John was the senior of Jesus 
by six months (1-57, ef. 26). The name John, 
poy Johanan (lwdvyns=jin, ef. Heb. text and 
XX of 1 Ch 3%, 2 Ch 28"), was given to the child 
by his parents in obedience to a Divine direction 
(138), and in spite of the opposition of neighbours 
and kinsfolk (vv.®*®), 


Regarding the place of John’s birth there has been much 
discussion. Lk. describes the house of Zacharias as in ‘a city of 
Judah’ which lay in ‘the hill country’ (vy.39. 40), A number of 
commentators have assumed, without any warrant, that this 
must have been Hebron, as being a priestly town in that region. 
Others have suggested that rcass "Iovde is a corruption for rojus 
"Tourn (Reland, Pal. p. 870; Robinson, BRP2 ii. 206), so that 
the Baptist’s birthplace would be Jutah or Juttah, to the south 
of Hebron (Robinson, op. cit., ib., and i. 495), which is men- 
tioned in Joshua as having been allotted to the priests (2116). 
A tradition as early as the Crusades assigns the honour to‘ Ain 
Karim, a village which lay between Jerusalem and Bethlehem. 
All this, however, is purely conjectural, and it is best to be 
content to say that John was born in a town unknown, in the 
hill country of Judah. See, further, art. JupAn. 


Of the external incidents of John’s childhood 
and youth Lk. gives no information. All that is 
told us bears upon his spiritual growth. Accord- 
ing to an announcement of the angel Gabriel, he 
was to be ‘filled with the Holy Ghost from his 
mother’s womb’ (11). That a peculiar Divine 
blessing did rest upon him from the first is implied 
in the words, ‘the hand of the Lord was upon him’ 
(v.); that this Divine presence made itself mani- 
fest in the development of his character is evident 
when the Evangelist adds, ‘and the child grew, 
and waxed strong in spirit’ (v.®). 

But whatever the outward tenor of John’s way 
in that priestly house in the hill country of Judah, 
a great crisis must have come at last, followed by 
a sudden break in his manner of life. A priest's 
son, he would naturally, according to all Jewish 
traditions, have stepped into the priestly office, 
and enjoyed the honours, abundance, and com- 
parative ease that were parts of his birthright. But 
spiritual instincts and powers which had long been 
unknown in Israel began to make themselves felt 
in the young man’s heart, and this son of a priest 
went forth into the deserts to be shaped in solitude 
into a prophet mightier than Elijah or Isaiah. 
Of the precise nature of the impulse which first led 
him to withdraw himself from his fellows, the 
duration of his stay in the wilderness, and the 
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fashion of his life while there, no Evangelist has 
anything to tell us. Butit is certainly a grotesque 
mistake to suppose that he left his home and the 
haunts of men in order to become an Essene (see 
the excellent remarks of Godet on this point, Com. 
1H, is WOU Gini © ‘ 

There was absolutely no resemblance between 
John, the desert solitary, as he is described to us 
in the pages of the Gospels (Mt 34) 117 || 1178||), and 
the Essenes with their white garments and their 
cenobitic establishments, as we come across them in 
the pages of Josephus (BJ 1, viii. 2-13, Ant, XVII. 
i. 5). All that can be said is that John was an 
ascetic as the Essenes were, and that in both cases 
the revolt against prevailing luxury and corrup- 
tion sprang out of the deep seriousness which 
marked the more earnest spirits of the time (see 
Riiegg, art. ‘Johannes der Tiiufer’ in PRE®). 
John’s withdrawal into the wilderness indicated 
his disapproval of society as he found it, it signi- 
fied more especially an absolute break with the 

revalent Pharisaic type of piety. But in his case 
1t meant much more than this, much more even 
than the adoption of severely ascetic habits in the 
interests of ee own spiritual life. It was as one 
who was conscious that he was set apart for the 
office of a prophet (ef. Lk 114-17 7), and who felt 
himself called in particular to take up.in Israel 
a work of reformation similar to that of Elijah 
(Lk 17; ef. Mt 11417, Jn 17'), that John betook 
himself to the deserts (Lk 1®°) and there lived the 
life of one who hides himself from men that he 
may the better see the face of God. Locusts and 
wild honey were his food, while his clothing was a 
loose cloak (évduua) of woven camel’s hair and a 
leathern girdle about his loins (Mt 34, Mk 1°; 
(hie CANS ENE 

How long John remained in ‘the deserts,’ by 
which is doubtless meant the awful solitudes of 
the Wilderness of Judza, and how he grew into 
the full sense of the precise nature of his prophetic 
vocation as the forerunner and herald of the 
Messiah, we cannot tell. But the Holy Ghost who 
had been working in him, and the hand of the Lord 
which had been laid upon him from the first, his 
own constant brooding over words of ancient pro- 
phecy (Jn 1°, ef. Mt 3%\\), and a deep intuitive 
reading of the signs of the times, would gradually 
bring him to a clear knowledge both of his function 
as a prophet and of the time when he must begin 
to exercise it. And so came at last the day of his 
‘shewing’ (avadecécs) unto Israel (Lk 1°), 

iii, THE PUBLIC MINIsTRY.—It was in the 15th 
year of the reign of Tiberius Cesar that the word 
of God came to John in the wilderness summoning 
him to enter upon his work as a prophet (Lk 3% 2). 
Immediately he obeyed the summons (y.’). The 
scene of his ministry, according to Mk., was ‘the 
wilderness’ (14), according to Mt. ‘the wilderness 
of Judea’ (3), according to Lk. ‘all the country 
about Jordan’ (3°). Probably, as hitherto, the 
Wilderness of Judzea continued to be his home— 
that wild region which stretches westwards from 
the Dead Sea and the Jordan to the edge of the 
central plateau of Palestine; but when he preached 
he must have done so in some place not too far 
removed from the haunts of men, while, owing to 


* This theory, put forth by Gratz (Gesch. der Juden, iii. p- 

100) and adopted by many since, has been repeated once more 
in the art. ‘Essenes’ in Jewish Encyc., where it is added that 
the silence of the NT about the Essenes ‘is perhaps the best 
proof that they furnish the new sect [i.e Christianity] with its 
main elements as regards personnel and views’—as striking an 
illustration as could well be discovered of a fallacious use of the 
argumentum e silentio, On John’s relations to the Essenes see 
Lightfoct, Colossians, Dissert. iii. 
_ t That he ate locusts, as the Bedawin still do, not carob-beans 
1s now the prevalent opinion of scholars (cf. art. Locust, and in 
Hastings DB, s.v.). Cheyne, however, holds out for carob beans 
(Eneye, Bibl., artt. ‘Husks’ and ‘John the Baptist’). See alsa 
Expos. Times, xy. [1904] pp. 285, 335, 429, xvi. [1905] p. 382. 
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his practice of baptism (almost certainly by im- 
mersion), the Jordan necessarily marked the central 
line of his activity (Mt 3% 1 is Mk 15 ME Une Gay. 
we owe the information that he baptized on both 
sides of the river (1°37 10). John’s work may 
be considered under two aspects, (1) his preaching, 
(2) his baptism. $ 

1. John’s Preaching.—According to Mt. the 
essence of John’s preaching, the text as we might 
say of all his sermons, was this: ‘Repent ye, for 
the kingdom of heaven is at hand’ (3%).. The 
second part of this text was the fundamental part. 
It shows that John was fully conscious that the 
long-expected Messianic age was now about to 
Cawn, and that it was his mission to proclaim the 
fact. By his trumpet-voiced proclamation of this 
fact he thrilled the nation to its heart and drew 
forth the multitude into the wilderness to hear 
him (Mt 3°, Lk 37; ef. Jos., Ant. xvut. v. 2)— 
men from Jerusalem and men from Galilee (Jn 
[}8. 35.) civilians and soldiers (Lk 3!°-}4), Pharisees 
and publicans side by side (Mt 37, Lk 3!2). 

But while the preacher’s fundamental message 
was the announcement of the near approach of the 
Messianic Kingdom, he combined with these glad 
tidings of good a stern summons to repentance. 
Repentance, he said, uerdvoa, a change of mind 
and heart, were indispensable as a preparatory con- 
dition for all who would share in the privileges of 
the new order about to be set up. To the Jewish 
mind this was an unexpected and unwelcome note 
in a herald of the Messiah; and John’s utterance 
of it and strenuous emphasis upon it form one of 
the marks of his profound originality as a prophet. 
According to the popular conviction, all Israel 
would have a lot and a part in the blessings of the 
Messianic age, and that specifically because of 
their descent from Abraham. It was recognized 
that judgments would accompany the appearance 
of the Christ, but these judgments were to fall 
upon the Gentiles, while Abraham’s children would 
be secure and happy in that day of the Lord. The 
Talmud explains the ery of the prophetic watch- 
man, ‘ The morning cometh, and also the night’ (Is 
21"), by saying, ‘The night is only to the nations 
of the world, but the morning to Israel’ (Jerus. 
Taan. 64a, quoted by Edersheim, Life and Times, 
i. 271). Not so, said John. Repentance is the 
prime requisite for all who would enter the King- 
dom of heaven. Descent from Abraham counts 
for nothing (Mt 3°). Every fruitless or worthless 
tree must be hewn down and cast into the fire (v”’). 
The very leaders of the nation themselves, the 
Pharisees and Sadducees, must bring forth fruit 
worthy of repentance if they are to escape from the 
wrath to come (vy.” §). 

2. John’s Baptism.—Alongside of the spoken 
word John set that great distinctive symbol of his 
ministry from which his title ‘the Baptist ’ (o Baz- 
risThs) was derived. He came not only preaching 
but baptizing, or rather, so closely was the symbol 
interwoven with the word, he came ‘ preaching the 
baptism of repentance’ (Mk 1%, Lk 3°). To under- 
stand John’s baptismal doctrine it is necessary to 
think of the historical roots out of which it sprang. 
For though he gave to the rite a depth of meaning 
it had never had in Israel before, he evidently 
appealed to ideas on the subject which were 
already familiar to the Jewish people. In partic- 
ular, three moments in the preceding history of 
the religion of Israel appear to be gathered up in 
the baptism of John as it meets us In the Gospels. 

(a) The theocratic washings of the Jews (Ly 11-15, 
Nu 19). That a religious intention underlay those 
‘divers washings’ of the ceremonial law is evident 
(ef. Lv 14 15%, Mk 14, Lk 2” 5%, Jn 2°), while 
the historical connexion of John’s baptism with 
them is proved by the fact that in NI times 


Barrifew had come to be the regular term alike for 
those ceremonial washings and for the Messianic 
baptism of the Forerunner (for detailed proof and 
reff. on these points see the present writer’s Sacra- 
ments in the NT, p. 56f.). And yet, though John’s 
baptism finds its earliest historical roots in the 
Levitical washings, it is far from finding its com- 
plete explanation there. It was essentially an 
ethical rite, and thus very different from an’ out- 
ward ceremony to aie some, value could be 
attached apart from the moral and spiritual condi- 
tion of the recipient. In the case of all who came 
to him John insisted upon repentance; and they 
“were baptized of him in Jordan, confessing their 
sins’ (Mt 3? §), 

(6) The Messianie lustration foretold by the 
prophets.—Long before the time of John, prophetic 
souls in Israel had seen that for a true cleansing 
the nation must look to those Messianic days when 
God should open a fountain for sin and for un- 
cleanness, sprinkling His people with clean water, 
and putting a new heart and a new spirit within 
them (Jer 338, Ezk 36%-°6, Zee 131). It was John’s 
function to declare that those great Messianic 
promises were now going to receive their ful- 
filment at the hands of the Messiah Himself. 
His baptism, we have said, was a baptism of pre- 
paration for the Kingdom, preparation which took 
the form of repentance see confession. But even 
more than a baptism of preparation it was a 
baptism of promise, promise both of the Kingdom 
and the King, being a promissory symbol of a 
perfect spiritual cleansing which the Messiah in 
person should bestow—‘ I indeed baptize you with 
water unto repentance; but he that cometh after 
me... shall baptize you with the Holy Ghost 
and with fire’ (Mt 3?!|)). 

(c) Another historical moment which should not 
be lost sight of is the proselyte baptism of the 
Jewish Church. It may now be regarded as certain 
that the baptism of proselytes had been the rule in 
Israel long before NT times (see especially Schiirer, 
HJP iw. ii. 319; Edersheim, Life and Times, ii. 
745 ff.); and proselyte baptism helps us to under- 
stand the baptism of John in certain of its aspects. 
When a Gentile ‘sought shelter under the wings 
of the Shekinah,’ it was understood that he was 
utterly renouncing his past. And John insisted on 
a like renunciation in the case of candidates for 
his baptism. The danger of the proclamation that 
the Kingdom of heaven was at hand lay in the fact 
that multitudes would claim to enter that Kingdom 
as a matter of course, without being prepared to 
submit to the necessary conditions. Not. so, said 
John. God does not depend upon Israel alone for 
the peopling of His Kingdom. He ‘is able of these 
stones to raise up children unto Abraham’ (Mt 3°). 
Even a Jew, if he is to be received, must come as 
a humble penitent who casts himself upon the 
Divine grace. He must come like a stranger and 
a proselyte renouncing the past, not as one who 
claims an inalienable right, but as one who seeks 
by fruits of repentance to flee from the wrath to 
come (Mt 378, Lk 378). For the baptism of the 
Coming One isa baptism of judgment. His win- 
nowing-fan is in His hand; and while He will 
gather His wheat into the garner, He will burn up 
the chaff with unquenchable fire (Mt 3”, Lk 3"), 
On the baptism of John see, further, art. BAPTISM. 

iv. Joun’s BAPTISM OF JESUS AND WITNESS 
REGARDING Him.—1. The baptism of Jesus by 
John is recorded in all the Synopties (Mt 3, Mk 
1°, Lk 34), but is not mentioned in the Fourth 
Gospel. The author, however, makes the Baptist 
refer to the descent of the Spirit upon Jesus in the 
form of a dove (Jn 1+) as an authenticating sign 
which he received that He was the Messiah; and 
this incident is represented by the other three as 
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following immediately upon the baptism, though 
the first two, and probably the third also, describe 
the visible sign as bestowed upon Jesus Himself 
along with the approving voice from heaven (Mt 
36, Mk 1, Lk 3%). If the scene of the baptism 
was the same as that of John’s subsequent witness 
to Jesus recorded in the Fourth Gospel, it took 
place at ‘Bethany beyond Jordan’ (Jn 1°8), a site 
which has been much discussed, but cannot be 
said to have been certainly identified (see art. 
BETHABARA). 

It was here, then, in all likelihood, that Jesus 
met John when He came from Galilee to be bap- 
tized of him (Mt 3%). At first John was unwilling 
to perform the rite upon such an applicant, but 
Jesus insisted. ‘Thus it becometh us to fulfil all 
righteousness’ (v.!°). He recognized John’s baptism 
as an appointment of the Divine righteousness 
which it was proper that He should accept. If the 
fitness of that baptism in the case of Jesus is called 
in question, we must remember that it had_an 
initiatory aspect which would commend it to Him 
as He saw in it an opportunity of consecrating 
Himself definitely and openly to the Messianic 
kingdom and its tasks. But if John’s words of 

rotest (v.4) imply that even in the baptism of 
Christ the cleansing aspect of the rite was in view, 
was it not proper that the ‘Lamb of God’ (Ju 
12%. 36), who had no sense of personal guilt, nothing 
to repent of or confess, should even now begin to 
bear upon His heart the burden of the sins of 
others, even as on a coming day He was to bear 
them ‘in his own body on the tree’ (1 P 2%)? 

2. Of the intercourse of John with Jesus, the 
Fourth Gospel gives an account which differs 
widely from that presented in the Synoptics; but 
apart from the Johannine colouring of the later 
narrative, the difference is sufliciently explained 
on the ordinary view that the Synoptists describe 
the meeting between the two at the time of our 
Lord’s baptism, while the Fourth Evangelist con- 
cerns himself only with John’s subsequent testi- 
mony to the now recognized Messiah (cf. Jn 1%). 
There is no real discrepancy between John’s ‘I 
knew him not,’ reported in the Fourth Gospel (1°), 
and the representation of Mt. (3), that when the 
Man from Nazareth presented Himself at the 
Jordan, John declined at first to baptize Him, on 
the ground of his own unworthiness in comparison. 
Even if we suppose that in spite of their kinship 
and the friendship between their mothers the two 
had not met before, the fact that John’s baptism 
was a baptism of repentance and confession seems 
to imply a personal interview with applicants 
previous to the performance of the rite—an inter- 
view which in the case of Jesus must have revealed 
to one with the Baptist’s insight the beauty and 
glory of His character. On the other hand, the 
‘T knew him not’ of the last Gospél, as the con- 
text shows, only means that John did not know 
that Jesus was indeed the Messiah until he received 
the promised sign (1°), 

It is true that in the Fourth Gospel John is made 
to bear a witness to Jesus by the banks of the 
Jordan (11-8) which finds no parallel in the earlier 
narratives ; but if we follow the ordinary view of 
students of the chronology of our Lord’s life—that 
the narrative of the Fourth Evangelist comes in 
after the forty days of the Temptation have inter- 
vened, and that John now sees Jesus in the light 
not only of the authenticating sign given at the 
baptism, but of his own reflexion ever since upon 
the subject of the character of Jesus and the ful- 
filment of the Messianic promise —the fulness 
and explicitness of his testimony upon this later 
occasion appear perfectly natural. The twice- 
repeated gumpoobéy pov yéyovey (vy.)*) it is true, 
cannot be understood, so far as the Baptist himself 


is concerned, as referring to pre-existence, though 
this was probably involved in the thought of the 
Evangelist. But the designation of Jesus as ‘the 
Lamb of God’ (vv. %), and especially the phrase 
‘which taketh away the sin of the world’ (v.”), 
reveals a conception of the Saviour’s Messianic 
functions which is certainly profound, but which, 
in spite of the objections which have ‘been taken 
to it, cannot surprise us in the case of one who 
had brooded like John over the utterances of OT 
prophecy (cf. especially Is 53). ; 

The Fourth Evangelist records a further witness 
regarding Jesus which John bore to his own dis- 
ciples on a later occasion, when he was baptizing 
in AZnon (wh. see), near to Salim (3**). In this 
passage the difficulty of discriminating between 
the original words and facts of history and the 
Johannine setting and atmosphere is even greater 
than usual, but the figure of the Bridegroom ‘ that 
hath the bride’ and the Bridegroom’s friend who 
rejoices in the other’s joy (v.%), and the saying, 
‘He must increase, but I must decrease’ (v.*°), are 
so thoroughly in keeping with other utterances of 
the Baptist recorded in the Synoptics as well as in 
the Fourth Gospel regarding the relations between 
the Messiah and himself (Mt 3%", Jn 11> 77), that 
it is difficult to resist the impression of historical 
reality which they make upon the reader, 

v. JOHN’S IMPRISONMENT AND DEATH (Mt 147, 
Mk 6?) Lik 3¥- sci, Jos. Ant. xyilh vy. 15 2): 
—According to the Synoptists, the arrest and 
execution of John were due to the spiteful hatred 
of Herodias (wh. see), because he had rebuked 
Herod for making her his wife in flagrant defiance 
of the law of Israel (Lv 18°20). Josephus, on the 
other hand, says that Herod put the prophet to 
death because he ‘feared lest the great influence 
John had over the people might put it in his power 
and inclination to raise a rebellion ; for they seemed 
ready to do anything he should advise.’ The two 
statements, however, are not irreconcilable; and 
certainly the evidence of Josephus, whose interests 
as a historian lay altogether in the political direc- 
tion, is not such as to cast any suspicion on the 
trustworthiness of the more detailed and more 
intimate Gospel narrative. It may very well have 
been the case that, while John’s death was really 
due to the implacable hate of Herodias, Herod felt 
that this was hardly an adequate ground, or one | 
that he would care to allege, for the execution of 
the Baptist, and so made political reasons his 
excuse. Assuredly there was nothing of the politi- 
cal revolutionary about John; yet his extraordinary 
influence over the people and the wild hopes raised 
among certain classes by his preaching might make 
it easy for Herod to present a plausible justifica- 
tion of his base deed by representing John as a 
politically dangerous person. 

There may seem to be a contradiction within the 
Evangelic narratives themselves, when we find 
Mt. saying that Herod would have put John to 
death but that he feared the multitude (145), while 
Mk. alleges that Herod ‘feared John, knowing 
that he was a righteous man and an holy, and 
kept him safe... and heard him gladly’ (6%). 
But the contradiction lies in Herod's character 
rather than in the testimonies of the two writers, 
and the words woddd irépe, ‘he was much per- 
plexed’ (Mk 6” WH and RV), explain adequately 
enough a moral situation of which we have the 
final revelation in Herod’s weakly vacillating be- 
haviour, ‘letting I dare not wait upon I would,’ 
when Herodias through her daughter Salome (Mt 
146, Mk 6”; cf. Jos. Ant. XvIII. v. 4) presented 
her horrible request. That Herod did not really 
regard John as a political fanatic is suggested by 
all that the Gospels tell us as to the way in which 
he treated him while he lay in prison ;_by_the 
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ersoncl audiences he granted him (Mk 6%), and 
y tae fact that he allowed him to have intercourse 
with his disciples (Mt 112, Lk 78: 1%), and through 
oe, Se messages with Jesus (Mt 11°, 

The message which John sent to Jesus has often 
been regarded as exceedingly strange on the part 
ot one who had previously borne so signal a witness 
that Jesus was the Christ, and it has even been 
suggested that he sent his messengers not because 
there was any wavering of his own faith, but for 
the sake of his disciples, to whom he wished some 
confirmation of the Messiahship of Jesus to be 
given (see Bebb in Hastings’ DB ii. 680"). But the 
more simple explanation is also the one which is 
truer to human nature. The depression wrought 
by imprisonment on one accustomed to the freedom 
ot the wilderness, together with his disappointment 
at the seeming delay of Jesus to assert His power 
and authority as the Christ of Israel, had resulted 
in an hour of the power of darkness in the soul 
of the great prophet, when he began to wonder 
whether after all he had not made a great mistake. 
That in spite of his doubts he had not lost his faith 
in Jesus is shown by the very fact that it was to 
Jesus Himself that he applied to have these doubts 
removed, as well as by that message of encour- 
agement and ‘strong consolation’ which the 
Bridegroom sent back to His sorely tried friend; 
‘Blessed is he whosoever shall not be offended in 
me’ (Mt 118, Lk 7%). 

From Josephus we learn that the Castle of 
Machierus (wh. see) was the scene of the Baptist’s 
imprisonment (Ant. XVUI. v. 1, 2). Machzerus was 
a powerful stronghold, at once a fortress and a 
palace (BJ vil. vi. 1-3; ef. Pliny, Hist. Nat. v. 
Xvi. 72), situated on the eastern shores of the 
Dead Sea (G. A. Smith, HGHL p. 569f.). Within 
these gloomy walls, then, the death of John took 
place, one of ‘those awful tragedies for which 
nature has provided here so sympathetic a theatre’ 
(op. cit. in loc.). Of this tragedy St. Mark has 
furnished us with the fullest account (67!-*) in a 
narrative which is not more thrilling in its dramatic 
vividness than it is instinct with the elements of 
what might almost be described as self-evidencing 
moral and historical truth. 

vi. JOHN AND HIS DISCIPLES. — Besides the 
erowds that came to him to be baptized, John 
appears to have drawn around him a circle of closer 
followers, who are referred to in all the Gospels as 
his ‘disciples’ (Mt 9% [j| Mk 2%, Lk 5*] 11? [| Lk 
AP Mi 6. duke D1) In 190 32 415 cf, Ac 18” 
19#-). Tt appears that, unlike Jesus, he enjoined 
regular fasts upon his disciples (Mt 9 ||), and that 
he also gave them forms of prayer (Lk 11’) which 
they were in the habit of employing frequently 
(Lk 5%). Possibly he utilized them as assistants 
in the work of baptizing, for which he could 
hardly have sufficed personal)” when his movement 
was at its height. 

It was from the circle of these disciples of the 


Baptist that the disciples of Jesus were immediately | 


drawn (Jn 1°8-5!), and that not only with John's 
full consent, but through his own express witness 
both in public (Jn 12%: ) and in private (v.%") to 
the superior worth of Jesus and to his own function 
as the mere herald and forerunner of the latter. 
And yet he did not, as we might have expected, 
decline, after Christ’s baptism, to stand any longer 
to others in the relation of a master to his disciples. 
Perfectly loyal as he was to Him whom he recog- 
nized as the Messiah, he evidently felt, as Jesus 
also did previous to John’s imprisonment (Jn 3% 
41-2), that there was still need for a work of pre- 
paration, and reom therefore for a discipleship to 
the Forerunner. But when his disciples grew 
jealous of the rapidly growing popularity of Jesus, 
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and came to him with their complaint, he pro- 
claimed to them once more the true relation 
between that Other and himself,—‘He must. in- 
crease, but I must decrease,’—and reminded them 
how he had said from the first that he was not the 
ne but was sent before Him (Jn 3; cf. Mt 
3” Il). 

The fidelity of John’s disciples to their master is 
shown by their holding together and continuing to 
observe his prescriptions after he was cast into 
prison (ef. Mt 4224) with 9144), by their attendance 
upon him during his captivity (Mt 112%, Lk 718-19"), 
and by their loving and reverent treatment of his 
corpse (Mk 6”). The vital impression he made 
upon them, and the self-propagating power of the 
baptism of repentance in the absence of a higher 
teaching, is proved by the fact that more than 20 
years afterwards, and in the far-off city of Ephesus, 
St. Paul found certain disciples, including no less 
a personage than Apollos, the Alexandrian Jew, 
who knew no other baptism than that of John (Ac 
19'"-, cf. 18*"-). Before the growing light of 
Christianity John’s baptism as a baptism of pre- 
paration for the Messiah soon vanished away, but 
the traces of his memory and influence are found 
lingering long afterwards in the name, doctrines, 
and practices of the Hemerobaptists, who claimed 
John as one of themselves (Clem. Hom. ii. 23; ef. 
Hegesippus in Euseb. HE iv. 22; Justin Martyr, 
Dial. c. Tryph. On the relation of the Hemero- 
baptists to John, see Lightfoot, Colossians, p. 
402 ff.). 

vii. OUR LORD’S ESTIMATE OF JOHN.—The task 
of appreciating the character and activity of John 
the Baptist is rendered easy for us by the frequent 
utterances of Jesus Himself. If the worth of 
praise is to be measured by the lips from which it 
falls, no mortal man was ever praised so greatly 
as he whom Jesus described as ‘a burning and 
a shining light’ (Jn 5%), as one who was ‘much 
more than a prophet’ (Mt 11° RV, Lk 7°), as the 
Elijah who by his coming was to ‘restore all 
things’ (Mt 11 171°, Mk 9"); and of whom He 
said: ‘Among them that are born of women there 
hath not risen a greater than John the Baptist’ 
(Mt 111; see the whole passage, and cf. Lk 7?'*). 
That John had his limitations Jesus made clear 
(Mk 2'8*-), but He attributed these not to any 
personal shortcomings, but to the fact that he 
belonged to the time of preparation, and so stood 
by a dispensational necessity outside of the realized 
Kingdom of God (Mt 111», Lk 78). 

Again and again Jesus revealed His sense of the 
Divine value that attached to the baptism of John. 
He showed it when He insisted on submitting to 
that baptism Himself, and by the words He used 
on the occasion (Mt 3). He showed it when He 
asked the question, ‘ The aS of John, whence 
was it? from heaven, or of men?’ (Mt 21% |\), a 


question to which His own answer was self-evident, 
and which St. Luke answers for us when he says 


that ‘all the people when etd heard, and the 
publicans, justified God, being baptized with the 
baptism of John. But the Pharisees and the 
lawyers rejected for themselves the counsel of God, 
being not baptized of him’ Lk 7*%). And may we 
not say that in His words to a certain Pharisee (Jn 
31) about the necessity of a birth ‘of water and the 
Spirit’ (v.°), He was indicating once more the deep 
religious value of John’s water-baptism, while in- 
sisting at the same time on the indispensableness 
of that spiritual birth which comes only from above 
(v.*)? Time after time, too, even to the closing 
days of His ministry, words which Jesus let fall 
reveal to us that He carried about with Him con- 
tinually the thought of His predecessor’s career, 
and perceived the bearing of its lessons upon His 
own ministry and earthly lot and fate (see Mt 915" 
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] 122". 18. 179% 2122, Lk 16%), And, finally, after His 
resurrection, we find that as He had justified John 
at the first by taking up his baptism of preparation, 
so now He crowns the work of the Forerunner by 
instituting the baptism of the Kingdom itself (Mt 
98:9), John had adopted the rite as the distinctive 
symbol of his reforming activity and the gateway 
into the sphere of Messianic preparation. Jesus 
transformed it into a sacrament of the Christian 
Church—at once the token of the gospel of for- 
giveness and the sign and seal of discipleship to 
Himself. 
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J. C. LAMBERT. 
JOHN (THE APOSTLE).—As the Gospels are 
but memorabilia of Jesus, giving relatively but 
meagre accounts of His life and works, it is to be 
expected that they can afford us only glimpses of 
the Apostles. 
more references are made to Peter, James, and 
John than to the others, we have no such material 
as. allows any more than a fragmentary account of 
anyone. Tradition has, in the case of each Apostle, 
added to the Scripture narrative a story of sub- 
sequent activity and fate. For convenience of 
reference, therefore, to all that is known of John 
we may group the materials under the following 
heads: (1) those found in the Scriptures ; (2) those 
given us by tradition. To the account thus obtained 
we shall add a brief delineation of his character. 

i, THE TESTIMONY OF SCRIPTURE.—Preliminary 
to giving the facts in their chronological order, it 
is well to call attention to the almost universal 
identification of the unnamed disciple of the Fourth 
Gospel with John.* 

John is first introduced to us as a disciple of 
John the Baptist (Jn 1). How long he had been 
with this stern preacher of the desert we do not 
know, but the time was one of preparation for 
the higher discipleship soon to follow. After the 
Temptation Jesus returned to the Jordan. Then 
and there John first met Jesus, and, with Andrew, 
showed such deep interest in Him that He invited 
them to go with Him to His abode. So critical 
was the hour when they went—four o’clock in the 
afternoon—that it was remembered long years 
after (1°°4°), John’s home was in Galilee (pro- 
bably at Bethsaida), where his father, Zebedee, a 
man apparently of means (Mk 1°), was busy as a 
fisherman on the Lake. His mother was Salome 
(cf. Mt 27°° with Mk 15”). On the next day after 
his first meeting with Jesus, John accompanied 
Him to Galilee, and was present at the marriage 
feast at Cana (Jn 2'), From Cana they went to 
Capernaum, in order, perhaps, to make ready for 
going up to Jerusalem to the Passover. At’ this 
first Passover Jesus cleansed the Temple, and also 
‘did signs’ which awakened popular interest. Here 
also He conversed with Nicodemus (2-321), The 
capital had not shown itself ready for the work He 
wished to do, so Jesus withdrew into the country 
of Judea and summoned the people to the baptism 
of repentance, just as the Baptist himself was doing. 


* Dr. Delff has with considerable force advanced and defended 
the theory that ‘the disciple whom Jesus loved’ was not the 
Apostle John, but a younger disciple, who shared all the privi- 
leges of the Twelve, but who was a native of Jerusalem and a 
member of the higher aristocracy. While this theory explains 
satisfactorily some of the facts given in the Gospels, it is beset 
with graye difficulties. ; 


Such is the case; and, while a few 
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John was with Him all through this sojourn of 
over seven months in Judea, and doubtless assisted 
in the administering of the baptismal rite, for 
Jesus did not Himself baptize (42). At the end of 
this period Jesus returned by way of Samaria to 
Galilee. On the way occurred the incident of the 
Samaritan woman, so fully depicted for us in the 
Fourth Gospel (41%). Once more the Master. came 
to Cana, and while there cured the nobleman’s son 
(vv.46-54), For a brief time John seems now to have 
been at home, and to have engaged in his customary 
business of fishing; but the Baptist’s imprison- 
ment was the signal to Jesus for more vigorous 
work, and He appeared at the Lake-side to call to 
be His permanent escort the men who had already 
acknowledged Him and given Him some service 
(Mk 180, Mt 418, Lk 5%). John now entered 
upon that second stage of discipleship which was 
to prepare him for his life-work. The record of 
events which shows Jesus performing miracles and 
preaching in the towns and villages of Galilee is 
the record of John’s training (see Mk 171-2”), When, 
some time afterwards, John was chosen to the 
Apostolate (Mk 31%, Mt 1074, Lk 62"), it was 
but to confirm him in the position he had already 
occupied, and to make more definite his mission. 
At this time Jesus called him and his brother 
Boanerges, that is, ‘sons of thunder’ (Mk 3"). See 
BOANERGES. 

As from this time onwar¢s the most of John’s 
experiences were common to all the Apostles, it is 
necessary to mark only those which were in any 
way exceptional for him. They are sufficient to 
show that he was among the most prominent. of 
the little band, and that he was especially close in 
friendship to the Master. With Peter and James 
he saw the raising of Jairus’ daughter (Mk 5°7, Lk 
81). These three were with Jesus upon the Mount 
of Transfiguration (Mk 97, Mt 17!, Lk 9%). It was 
John who ‘answered and said, Master we saw one 
casting out devils in thy name: and we forbade 
him, because he followeth not with us’ (Mk 9°, Lk 
9%). It was he and James who wished to call 
down fire upon an inhospitable Samaritan village 
(Lk 9°). His mistaken ambition for high place at 
the side of his Master is recorded in Mk 10°7, Mt 
20°. He took part in the questioning about the 
time for the fulfilment of the solemn prophecies 
concerning Jerusalem (Mk 13%). He and Peter 
were sent to make ready the Passover (Lk 228). At 
the supper itself he reclined ‘in Jesus’ bosom’ (see 
art. Bosom), and asked Him who it was that was 
to be the betrayer (Jn 13%). In the garden of 
Gethsemane he was, with Peter and James, near 
his Master (Mk 14%, Mt 2687). Panie-stricken, he 
fled with all the other disciples at the time of the 
arrest (Mt 26°), but soon recovered himself, and 
followed the procession to the palace of the high 
pee (Jn 18"). Being known to the high priest, 
1e was admitted to the court of the palace, and 
secured entrance for Peter (v.15). Faithful now 
to the last, he stood near the eross, and there 
received the commission to care for the mother of 
Jesus (19727), On the morning of the resurrec- 
tion Mary Magdalene tells him and Peter of the 
empty grave, and they hasten together to the spot 
(20° 3). In the account of the appearance of the 
risen Lord in Galilee (212-7) the ‘sons of Zebedee’ 
have special mention, and again in the closing 
scene and words of the Fourth Gospel the impres- 
sion that he should not die before the Lord’s 
coming is corrected, and the truthfulness of his 
witness as given in this Gospel confirmed (21203), 

Outside of the Gospels there are but few refer- 
ences to him in the NT. In the Acts he appears 
twice in the company of Peter. As they were 
going together, at the hour of prayer, ‘to the 
Temple, they met a man, lame from birth, at the 
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Beautiful Gate, and cured him. The deed caused 
great excitement, and a large crowd gathered 
around them in Solomon’s porch. While they 
were speaking to the people the authorities came, 
and ‘being sore troubled because they taught the 
peoples. arrested them, and on the followmg day 

rought them before the Sanhedrin (Ac 4). Later, 
he and Peter were sent to Samaria to those who 
had received the word of God under Philip’s 
ministry, and ‘they prayed for these that they 
might receive the Holy Ghost’ (8%), About 
A.D. 50 we find John in Jerusalem, for at that time 
Paul meets him there and consults with him 
regarding his work among the Gentiles (Gal 2"), 
He was at this time one of the pillars of the 
Church. The only other mention of him in the 
NT is in Rev 1*°. 

ii. THE TESTIMONY OF TRADITION.—41. Regard- 
ing John’s residence in Ephesus.—From the time 
of his meeting with Paul in Jerusalem until his 
activity in later life at Ephesus, we have no certain 
knowledge of the Apostle. Nicephorus (HE ii. 2) 
tells us that Mary lived with John in Jerusalem for 
eleven years after the death of the Lord. There is 
nothing unlikely in this story, unless it be, as Godet 
suggests, that ‘his own home’ (Jn 19°?) was in 
Galilee rather than in the capital, in which case 
there would be an explanation of the Apostle’s 
absence at the time of Paul’s first visit to the city 
(Gal 189). It is but conjecture, however, which 
fixes the date of his final departure from Jeru- 
salem, though we know that he was not there 
when Paul came for the last time (Ac 2138"), and 
that the signs of the impending destruction of the 
city caused all the Christians to retire to Pella, 
c. 68 A.D. (Eus. HE iii. 5.3). It is of more moment 
to inquire why he should go to Ephesus, and in 
answer two reasons may be given: (a) the import- 
ance of this city as a centre for missionary activity ; 
and (4) the necessity of carrying on and developing 
the work of Paul. In the latter part of the lst 
cent. ‘the Church’s centre of gravity was no longer 
at Jerusalem ; it was not yet at Rome; it was at 
Ephesus’ (Thiersch, quoted by Godéet, Com. on John, 
vol. i. p. 45). Not only within the borders of this 
city had Christianity made a marked impression, 
but all about were cities in which the Church had 
been established. The seven letters in the Apoca- 
lypse enable us to see what ceaseless vigilance and 
intelligent care were needed to protect these 
Churches from error in doctrine, and to keep them 
faithful in life. No louder call for Apostolic 
service could be given than this part of the world 
was then giving, and, as far as tradition is con- 
cerned, there can be little doubt that John re- 
sponded to this call. Just at this point, however, 
criticism, in the interest of its discussions regard- 
ing the authorship of the Fourth Gospel, has taken 
its stand, and tried to make it appear that tradition 
is untrustworthy. The Ephesian residence of John 
is therefore a critical matter, and as such must 
be given somewhat extended attention. The main 
witnesses for the common tradition are Irenzus, 
Polycrates (Bishop of Ephesus), and Clement of 
Alexandria. ; 

(a) Ireneus bears repeated testimony to the 
Apostle’s presence in Asia, and says explicitly : 


‘ Afterwards’ (i.e. after the first three) ‘ John the disciple of the 
Lord, who also lay on His breast, likewise published a Gospel 
while dwelling at Ephesus’ (adv. Her. iii. 1). Polycarp was 
not only instructed by the Apostles, and had intercourse with 
many who had seen Christ, but he was also installed by the 
Apostles as Bishop in Asia in the Church at Smyrna. ‘We also 
saw him (Polycarp) in our earliest youth, for he lived very long, 
and left this life at a great age, having suffered a glorious and 
brilliant martyrdom, and having always taught what he had 
learned from the Apostles.’ Also the Church at Ephesus, 
founded by Paul, and with which John lived till Trajan’s time 
(98-117), ‘is a truthful witness to the tradition of the Apostles 


(tb. iii. 3, 4). 


In a letter to Florinus, a part of which has been | 
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preserved by Eusebius (EF vy. 20), Irenus tells of his vivid 
recollections of Polycarp. The way of the venerable martyr’s 
lite, his bodily form, the discourses he gave to the people, and 
the account which he gave of his intercourse with John and 
with the rest who had seen the Lord, were clearer to him 
(Ireneus) in memory than many recent experiences. Again, 
when Victor the Bishop of Rome excommunicated the Quarto- 
deciman Churches, freneus wrote admonishing the Bishop, 
and, in the course of what he had to say, referred to the differ- 
ence between Anicetus and Polycarp over the Paschal question, 
in these words: ‘ Anicetus could not persuade Polycarp not to 
observe what he had always observed with John the disciple of 
our Lord and the other Apostles with whom he had associated’ 
(Eus. HE y, 24). 

The value of all this testimony is enhanced when 
one marks the overlapping of lives which is here 
evident. Polycarp suffered martyrdom in the year 
A.D. 155 at the age of 86. He was bor, therefore, 
in the year 69. If John lived until Trajan’s time, 
it were easily possible for the two to have asso- 
ciated with each other. Irenzus while a boy 
(12-18 years of age) listened with peculiar and 
observant attentiveness to Polycarp. These three 
names cover over a century. They link together 
in such a manner the experiences of personal asso- 
ciations and reverent memories that the evidence 
for John’s presence in Ephesus seems well-nigh 
conclusive. Its cogency, however, is supposed to 
be greatly weakened by two important considera- 
tions: (a) the silence among older writers regard- 
ing the Ephesian residence, and (6) the possible 
confusion, on the part of Ireneus, of John the 
Apostle with John the Presbyter. At first sight 
the silence of Polycarp and Ignatius is surprising, 
but it is not beyond explanation. Polycarp’s letter 
is to the Philippian Church, and calls for no refer- 
ence to John. The absence of all mention of the 
Apostle in the Epistle of Ignatius to the Ephesians 
is not so easy to account for, but an argument 
from silence is precarious when one considers how 
sparingly he brings in even the name of Paul. It 
is apparently the similarity of their fortunes which 
leads him to speak of this Apostle at all, for just 
as Paul had sent for the elders of the Ephesian 
Church to meet him at Miletus on his way to im- 
prisonment in Rome, so Ignatius at Smyrna re- 
ceived a delegation from Ephesus (Ephes. 12). 
This would exclude any reference to John; and in 
view of all other evidence, it can be as certainly 
affirmed, as it can be denied, that the general 
reference in the previous section covers the name 
of John. ‘This reference is, ‘May I be found in 
the lot of the Christians of Ephesus, who have 
always been of the same mind with the Apostles 
through the power of Jesus Christ’ (Hphes, 11). 
When, moreover, one takes into account the 
scantiness of the remains of this early period, 
the probable growth of John’s reputation during 
the 2nd century, and the prevalence in the Igna- 
tian Epistles themselves of a Johannine type of 
teaching (see von der Goltz’s ‘Ignatius von Antio- 
chien als Christ und Theolog’ in TU, Bd. xii. [1894}), 
the argument from silence Tose much of its force. 
The other consideration urged against the testi- 
mony of Irenzeus is really a seconding of the cor- 
rection made by Eusebius of the declaration of 
Irenzus that ‘Papias was a hearer of John and a 
companion of Polycarp’ (adv. Her, v. 33. 4).* The 
words of Eusebius are found in his History, iil. 39. 
After quoting the above words from Ireneus, he 
says, ‘But Papias himself by no means declares 
that he was hunself a hearer and eye-witness of 
the holy Apostles’; and then he goes on to infer 
that it was the Presbyter John who was meant in 
the statement of Irenzeus. This brings us to the 
examination of the witness of Papias in its bearing 
upon the whole question. In his preface to his 
Expositions of the Oracles of the Lord he says : 

* This objection is urged by Keim, Harnack, Holtzmann, and 
other modern critics in their discussion of the authorship of 
John’s Gospel. 
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‘But I shall not hesitate also to put down for you along with 
my interpretations whatsoever things [ have at any time learned 
carefully from the elders and carefully remembered, guarantee- 
ing their truth. For I did not, like the multitude, take pleasure 
in those that speak much, but in those that speak the truth ; 
not in those that relate strange commandments, but in those 
that deliver the commandments given by the Lord to faith and 
springing from the truth itself. If, then, anyone came who had 
been a follower of the elders, I questioned him in regard to the 
words of the elders—what Andrew or what Peter said, or what 
was said by Philip, or by Thomas, or by James, or by John, or 
by Matthew, or by any other of the disciples of the Lord, and 
what things Aristion and the presbyter John, the disciples of the 
Lord, say. For I did not think that what was to be gotten 
from the books would profit me as much as what came from the 
living and abiding voice’ (Eus. H# iii. 39). 

A just interpretation of these words must allow 
for a distinction between the Apostle John and the 
Presbyter John, but the inference based on the 
tense of the verb in the sentence, ‘What things 
Aristion and the Presbyter John, the disciples of 
the Lord, say,’—that Papias was actually a hearer 
of the Presbyter,—is very questionable. Much dis- 
cussion has been given to the import of this latter 
part of Papias’ preface. A thoroughly satisfactory 
understanding is, however, that which makes these 
words we have just quoted refer not to the spoken 
witness, but to the written testimony of Aristion 
and the Presbyter John.* In his search for en- 
lightenment Papias ‘nquired after the unwritten 
sayings of all reterred to except Aristion and John 
the Presbyter. In their case his inquiry was con- 
cerning their written sayings about which there 
might be some doubt. ‘The books,’ bearing 
possibly such titles as ‘Narratives of Aristion,’ or 
‘Traditions of the Presbyter John,’ needed con- 
firmation by competent witnesses. Papias had not 
the same confidence in them as in oral reports. 
Points which confirm this understanding are (1) 
the hesitation of Eusebius about his own inference 
that Papias was an actual hearer of John the 
Presbyter [‘at least he mentions them frequently 
by name, and gives their traditions in writing’ 
(HE iii. 39)]; (2) the suggested antitheses in the 
phrases ‘his own writing’ and ‘unwritten tradi- 
tion,’ which are found in the accounts of the 
sources of Papias later on in the same section (HZ 
ili. 39: ‘The same author has communicated also 
other things that came to him as from unwritten 
tradition’; ‘but he also commits to his own writ- 
ing other narratives of the sayings of the Lord of 
the aforesaid Aristion and traditions of the Pres- 
byter John’). ‘His own writing’ suggests some- 
body else’s writing; the ‘unwritten tradition’ 
suggests written tradition. If this interpretation 
of the words of Papias be true, then it affords no 
evidence that Papias was a hearer of the Presbyter 
John. Indeed, it does not require us to think that 
he was living at the time the words of Papias were 
written, or that he was even ever in Ephesus at all. 
The only support we have for this last supposition 
is Dionysius of Alexandria, who in the interests of 
the authorship of the Apocalypse by some other 
John than the Apostle cites the tradition that 
‘there are two monuments in Ephesus, each bear- 
ing the name of John.’ 

We come back now to Ireneus. The statement 
which he makes regarding the relationship of 
Papias to the Apostle John and to Polyearp is not 
derived from the preface of Papias (see above), and 
if there is no possible confusion in the two Johns, 
we need only ask what value the positive state- 
ment of Irenseus really has. Recall for a moment 
his reference to Polyearp. If these words are true, 
and there is no reason to doubt them, then it was 
no mere passing acquaintance which Treneus had 
with Polycarp. He had carefully observed him, 
and attentively listened to his discourses, Can it 
be possible that he understood him, whenever he 


*See Drummond, 7'he 
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speke of John, to be referring to John the Pres- 
byter, and was Polycarp himself talking of his 
intercourse with John the Presbyter? Such confu- 
sion as this on the part of men so intimately related 
is quite improbable. Certainly it is equally improb- 
able that, at the early time of Polycarp, John the 
Presbyter should have become such a figure in 
Ephesus that Polycarp could speak of him exactly 
as if he were cae the Apostle. There is there- 
fore no sufficient reason for doubting the testimony 
of Irenzeus. ee 

(5) In turning to the witness of Polycrates, it 1s 
well to note that he was Bishop of Ephesus, had 
seven relatives who were bishops, and was at the 
time of his letter to Victor, Bishop of Rome, an 
old enough man to have been living at the time of 
Polycarp. He was therefore in a position to know 
fully whereof he wrote. This fact of the continuit 
of experiences as lying behind these several testi- 
monies needs repeated emphasis. In his letter to 
Victor (see Eus. HE v. 24) he is writing upon the 
Quartodeciman question, and citing his authorities 
for the observance of the ‘fourteenth day of the 
Passover according to the Gospel.’ Among these 
he places ‘John, who was both a witness and a 
teacher who reclined upon the bosom of the Lord, 
and being a priest wore the sacerdotal plate. He 
fell asleep at Ephesus.’ 


The reference to one ‘who reclined upon the bosom of the 
Lord’ seems to point unmistakably to the Apostle, but two 
statements of Polycrates seem to some to run counter to this: 
(1) That he was a priest and wore the sacerdotal plate (ro 
x:txrov). From the fact that Epiphanius (Her. xxvii. 14) says 
the same of James the brother of the Lord, it is probably a 
purely figurative statement, indicating the exalted and revered 
position of these men among their Christian brethren. (2) The 
other counter-statement is derived from the notice given of 
Philip in this same letter. It is claimed that Polycrates has 
clearly confused the Apostles and Evangelists, hence he may 
have in the same way confused John the Apostle with John the 
Presbyter. The whole question turns upon the allusion to the 
daughters of Philip. Briefly stated, the disputed evidence is 
this. Papias, the earliest witness, places Philip among the 
Apostles (HE iii. 39). Then he goes on to relate a wonderful 
tale which he heard from the daughters of Philip. There is no 
indication whatever that this is not the same Philip just referred 
to. Polycrates now follows with his testimony that among those 
who had died in Asia was ‘ Philip, one of the Twelve Apostles, 
who sleeps in Hierapolis, and his two virgin daughters and 
another daughter who lived in the Holy Spirit and now rests at 
Ephesus’ (Z£ iii. 31). Again the reference to the Apostle is 
clear. Clement of Alexandria declares that the Apostles Peter 
and Philip had children, and that Philip gave his daughters to 
husbands (Strom. iii. 6). From all this it is clear that the 
Apostle Philip had daughters. So far there seems to be no con- 
fusion. If this comes in at all, it appears in a statement of 
Proclus, who, speaking of the death of Philip and his daughters, 
says: ‘After this arose four prophetesses, the daughters of 
Philip, at Hierapolis in Asia. Their tomb is there, and the tomb 
of their father’ (ATE iii. 31). The close resemblance of this 
record to the statement in Ac 219 makes it appear that the 
Evangelist is referred to; but even if the identification of the two 
Philips be here allowed, it is made comparatively late, and need 
not involve Polycrates. ‘The report of Polycrates deserves our 
credence rather than that of Proclus, because, in the first place, 
Polycrates was earlier than Proclus; in the second place, 
because his report is more exact, and it is hard to imagine how, 
if all four were buried in one place, the more detailed report of 
Polycrates could have arisen, while on the other hand it is quite 
easy to explain the rise of the more general but inexact account 
of Proclus’ (McGiffert on Eusebius, 77 loco). It should be noted 
also that we have in Polycrates, as a contemporary of Irenzeus, 
an independent witness. 


(c) It is in connexion with the story of the young 
convert who subsequently became a robber that 
Clement of Alexandria speaks of John’s residence 
in Asia. The value of this testimony lies in the 
fact that Clement, in gathering memoranda to be 
‘stored up against old age as a remedy against for- 
getfulness,’ had collected traditions handed down 
‘from the holy Apostles Peter, James, John, and 
Paul, the sons receiving it from the father.’ As 
Drummond says of this witness, ‘It seems probable 
that we have here a distinet line of tradition which 
affords independent confirmation of the statements 
of TIrenzeus and Polyerates.’ The clearness, posi- 
tiveness, and fulness of the witness of these three. 
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taken together with the personal relations involved, 
affords adequate basis for the general belief of the 
Church that in the latter part of his life John made 
his home in Ephesus. 

2. Regarding John's banishment to Patmos.— 
The discussion of the deliverances of tradition in 
regard to John’s exile in Patmos is vitally con- 
nected with the authorship of the Apocalypse (see 
art. ‘John, Gospel of,’ in Hastings’ DB ii. 707 ff). 
The references to this fact are quite nnmerous in 
the Fathers, and begin with Clement of Alexandria 
(A.D. 190). Tertullian, Origen, Eusebius, Epi- 
phanius, Jerome all speak of it, but do not agree 
as to the time of it. Epiphanius (H@r. 12) assigns 
it to the reign of Claudius, while Clement of 
Alexandria, Eusebius, and Jerome place it in the 
reign of Domitian. Internal evidence from the 
Apocalypse itself favours an early time, while 
tradition is explicit about the later date. All 
testimonies to the exile are probably based upon 
the statement found in Rev 1°, and this gives no 
real foundation for any banishment at all. If John 
was in Patmos, it may be that he went thither, as 
Weiss supposes, to find a religious retreat, or, as 
others think, to avoid persecution. 

3. Regarding John’s death.—In accord with the 
statement of Irenzeus that ‘John remained among 
them (the disciples) in Asia up to the time of 
Trajan’ (adv. Her. ii. 22), it has been generally 
believed that the Apostle lived to a ripe old age, 
and died quietly at Ephesus. Of late this opinion 
has been earnestly disputed, on the basis of a 
statement found in the Chronicle of Georgius 
Hamartolos (9th cent.), which reads, ‘ Papias, 
Bishop of Hierapolis, declares in the second k 
of the Oracles of the Lord that John was put to 
death by the Jews.’ This testimony has_ been 
confirmed by the de Boor Fragment, which ex- 
pressly says that Papias tells in his second book 
of the death of James and John at the hands of 
the Jews. Of course, if John the Apostle died in 
this way, there is nothing left but to take some 
other John as the John of Ephesus; and all the 
testimony of Irenzeus, Polycrates, and Clement of 
Alexandria has a confusion of names underlying 
it; also the John of the Apostolic council (Gal 2°) 
was not the son of Zebedee. All this is by no 
means likely. Various attempts have been made 
to account for the record of Georgius—such as 
Lightfoot’s supposition of a lacuna, which was 
later filled in as we now have it (see Essa 
on Supernatural Religion, p. 211ff.); or Zahn’s 
(Forsch. vi. 147-151) of an interpolation, and that 
Papias was really referring to the Baptist ; but the 
more probable explanation is that the statement 
arose from a desire to find a fulfilment of Mk 
10°: 99, and a mistaken interpretation of the word 
paprupav, which in its earlier sense did not neces- 
sarily involve death. It is certainly not easy to 
understand why Eusebius and others ignored the 
fact, if such it was. 

Thus far we have sought to get at the real facts 
of tradition. It will surprise no one to know that 
the life of one so eminent as John was embellished 
with all manner of legends, such as his meeting 
with Cerinthus in the bath-house at Ephesus (adv. 
Her. iii. 3, 4); his being carried in extreme old 
age to the church, and saying, ‘ Little children, love 
one another’ (Jerome, Com. ad Gal. vi. 11); his 
recovery of the young robber from his life of 
shame (Eus. HE iii. 23); his immersion in a cal- 
dron of boiling oil (Tert. Preescript. Her. ch. 
xxvi.); and a number of others. Some of them 
may have germs of truth in them. They all seek 


in some way to illustrate the noble character of the | 


man, or to interpret the prophecy of the Gospels 
regarding his earthly destiny. ; ; 
iii, THE CHARACTER OF JOHN.—It 1s common!y 


| 


thought that John was of a gentle, contemplative 
nature, and almost effeminate in character, Con- 
templative he was, and the Gospel is but an 
expression of his profound meditation upon the 
character and work of his Master ; but a moment’s 
reflexion upon some of the scenes of the Gospels 
(see Mt 207-4, Lk 9*- 4), in correspondence with 
which are some of the legends regarding his later 
life, will show that this Apostle was, at least in 
earlier life, impetuous, intolerant, and ambitious. 
Doubtless he was effectively moulded by the Spirit 
of Christ during his long discipleship, ee he was 
always stern and uncompromising in his hatred of 
evil and in his defence of truth. He loved with a 
strong, passionate devotion, and he hated all wrong 
and untruth as only one can who understands as 
profoundly as he did the significance of his Lord 
and His teaching. Because of his profound under- 
standing, he writes as one who has an immediate 
perception of truth. He does not reason as does 
Paul. He saw ‘the King in his beauty,’ or, to use 
his own words, ‘the glory of the only-begotten of 
the Father ’ (Jn 14), is strength and devotion 
made him courageous ; his affection and sympathy 
made him tender and abundantly helpful. His 
was the finest type of strong manhood made 
beautiful by spiritual purity. 

LiITRRATURE.—Among the more recent works which discuss 
the Ephesian residence of John, we would call attention to the 
following; James Drummond, The Character and Authorship 
of the Fourth Gospel; V. H. Stanton, The Gospels as Historical 
Documents; W. Sanday, The Criticisin of the Fourth Gospel ; 
A. C. McGiftert, The Apostolic Age; Encyc. Bibl. art. ‘ John, 
Son of Zebedee’; Hastings’ DB, art. ‘John, the Apostle’; 
Harnack, Chronol. der Altchrist. Lit. bis Eusebius, pp. 320-340, 
656-680 ; Keim, Gesch. Jesu von Nazara, Eng. tr. i. pp. 211-282. 
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JOHN, GOSPEL OF (I.: Critical article).— 

Introduction. 
i. External evidence for the authorship of the Fourth Gospel. 
. Writers of the last quarter of the 2nd century. 
. Justin Martyr. 
Tatian. 
. The Apostolic Fathers. 
. Evidence derived from Opponents of the Church 
doctrine. 
. Evidence afforded by the Quartodeciman controversy. 
The Alogi. 
rnal evidence of authorship. 
The author is a Jew. 
The author is a Jew of Palestine. 
. A contemporary of the events and persons. 
. Relationship to Jesus and the Apostolic circle. 
. Is John the Apostle the author? ; 
iii. The divergences from the Synoptic narrative. 
iv. The problem of the historicity of the Gospel. 
Literature. 


ii. In 
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Introduction.—It is important to remember that 
the Kingdom of Christ was in being before the 
Gospel records were written. They did not origin- 
ate the institution, but are themselves the expres- 
sion of it. Previous to the publication of the 
Johannine Gospel, which is the latest of the four, 
St. Paul had completed his mission to the Gentiles ; 
and in Ephesus, where the Gospel was written, his 
doctrine baa already an assured place in the Chris- 
tian Church. It is therefore historically untrue to 
say that faith in the Divine Person and work of 
Jesus is destroyed if the authenticity of the Fourth 
Gospel cannot be proved. For the basis of our 
faith we must dig deeper than the results of critical 
investigation. ‘ { 

The question, however, of the authorship of this 
Gospel is more than a merely academic one. It 
occupies a unique position. None of the other 
three claims to be written by the man whose name 
it bears, but the Fourth Gospel is issued with an 
explicit statement to that effect (21). Moreover, 
its contents are vitally connected with the indi- 
viduality of the author. The very way in which 
his identity is studiously concealed shows that the 
writer is himself conscious that the Gospel contains 
a personal testimony, which he does not hesitate to 
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ae as objective and impersonal. We desire to 


now who it is that claims to be an eye-witness ; who | l y Bec beee sore: 
meee ee : | differences in subject-matter, and there is no indica- 


it is that narrates events and discourses of Jesus so 
distinct in character from the Synoptics, and yet 


meant to occupy a place alongside these without | 


contradiction ; who it is that has so boldly mingled 
historic fact and ideal conceptions, that has given 
to the Person of Christ a timeless cosmic signi- 


5 


ficance, and has represented our Lord in His acts | wring 
| always calls him ‘the disciple.’ This is in accordance with the 


and in His words as Himself justifying that im- 
pression and those claims. If, as is certain, the 
work is influenced by developed theological con- 
ceptions, and reflects the contemporary historical 
situation of the Christian Church, we desire to be 
certain that the writer was in a position not seri- 
ously to misrepresent the actual facts. This is no 
merely antiquarian question. There can be no 
doubt that the Gospel is intended to be read as the 
work of the Apostle, and it would seriously detract 
from its value, if, as extreme critics are more and 
more inclined to allow, that claim means only that 
it contains a nucleus of Johannine tradition. The 
same objection applies to all partition theories of the 
Gospel (¢.g. Wendt’s), and it is assumed in this article 
that their authors have failed to prove their case. 
If, on the other hand, the writer was the beloved 
disciple, an eye-witness possessing a specially inti- 
mate Enowloade of the mind and character of Jesus, 
we have an assurance that when, for example, he 


wrote the opening sentences of the Gospel, he felt | 


himself in touch not merely with current theological 
thought, but with the historic fact of the conscious- 
ness of Jesus of Nazareth. So far from being a 
stumbling-block to the Johannine authorship, the 
Prologue even gains in value and significance with 
the acceptance of the traditional view. The striking 
juxtaposition in the Prologue of the timeless Logos 
idea and the historical witness of the Baptist, to 


whom the conception was unfamiliar, and the fre- | 


quent mention of the Baptist throughout the Gospel, 
even at times when the situation scarcely demands 
it (e.g. 10*-*), are saved from abruptness only if the 
writer is developing an impression made on him by 
his earliest teacher, who ee him to Christ. 


that time to this when he begins to write. 
I. EXTERNAL EVIDENCE FOR THE AUTHOR- 
SHIP OF THE FOURTH GOSPEL.—The face of the 


Johannine problem has greatly changed since the | 


days of Baur and his school. The prophecy of 
Lightfoot, that ‘we may look forward to the time 
when it will be held discreditable to the reputation 


His | 
experience stretches in one continuous whole from | 


of any critic for sobriety and judgment to assign to | 
this Gospel any later date than the end of the first | 


century or the very beginning of the second,’ has | 


been amply fulfilled. 80-110 A.D. may be regarded 
as the termini a quo and ad quem for the date of the 


writing, and the trend of modern opinion is towards | 


the end of the lst century. This result makes it 
desirable to throw the emphasis in a less degree on 
the external evidence for an early date, and in a 
greater degree on the evidence for the Apostolic 
authorship. If, however, the problem of external 
evidence be presented in this form, we must guard 
ourselves against a certain feeling of disappoint- 
ment at the meagre results. In the first place, 
there is no evidence that the Apostolic author- 


ship was contested in the 2nd cent. except by the | 


Alogi; and none that it was ever debated. © The 


questions that agitated the mind of the Church in | 


this period seem to have been entirely doctrinal 
(Gnosticism and Montanism). Again, it is not until 
the latter part of the century that there are indica- 
tions of a distinct value attached to each separate 
Gospel. Evayyé\ov was the term employed to denote 
the general contents of those books that embodied 
the facts concerning the life and teaching of our 
Lord, and we first find the term evayyé\a in Justin 


| an Apostle. 


The contrast between the Synop- 


Apol. 1. \xvi.). : 2 
ieee arose entirely from the 


tics and John in this period 


tion that the Fourth Gospel was set on a lower plane 
of authority. 

One remarkable fact in connexion with the external evidence 
is that none of the writers in question ever actually calls St. John 
This fact is never lost sight of by opponents of the 
Apostolic authorship. It is true that Ireneus speaks of ‘John 
and the other Apostles’; but in referring to St. John alone he 


usage of the Fourth Gospel itself, where the title arorrohos iS 
only once used (1316), and there in a sense that seems to depre- 
cate any presumptuous or mercenary claim to official position. 
If such claims were rife in Ephesus, perhaps St. John himself 
preferred to be known as ‘disciple.’ (Cf. H. T. Purchas, Johann. 
Problems and Modern Needs, ch. iii.). 

We shall now proceed to examine in detail, 
working backwards from the end of the 2nd cent., 
the evidence of those Ecclesiastical writers who 
have made direct or indirect reference to the 
Fourth Gospel. 

1. A group of writers in the last quarter of the 
2nd cent. whose geographical distribution over the 
Christian Church gives evidence of a widespread 
tradition. 

(1) Irenzus was bishop of Lyons in Gaul. His 
work entitled Against Heresies has come down to 
us, and in the writings of Eusebius we possess other 
fragments. An important letter to Florinus has 
also been preserved. The date of his literary 
activity may be put within the limits 173-190. He 
explicitly attributes the Fourth Gospel to the 
Apostle, and gives it a place alongside Matthew, 
Mark, and Luke. He says that ‘ John, the disciple 
of the Lord, who leaned upon His breast,’ wrote it 
‘while dwelling in Ephesus, the city of Asia’ (adv. 
Her. itt.i. 1). Stress is also to be laid on the fact 
that Irenzeus speaks of the Gospels not merely as 
Apostolic, but also as inspired by the Holy Spirit. 
For him the tradition of the fourtold Gospel, which 
he supports strongly, has passed into a deep spiritual 
fact, which he seeks to establish, not by bringing 
forward proofs of authorship, but in his well-known 
mystic fashion. ‘The gospel is the Divine breath 
or word of life for men; there are four chief winds ; 
therefore four Gospels.’ He brings forward other 
analogies, all of which are equally fanciful, but 
serve to show that this firm belief in the fourfold 
Gospel as a Divine arrangement could not have been 
a creation of his own mind, but represents a tradition 
of considerable antiquity. The opinion of Irenzeus 
is corroborated by a contemporary letter written by 
the members of the Churches at Vienne and Lyons 
to the brethren in Asia Minor during the time of 
persecution in 177. Thus Ireneus is in touch with 
the living Church around him. 

(2) Clement of Alexandria is the author of a 
statement preserved by Eusebius (HE vi. 14), which 
professes to represent ‘ the tradition of the Presby- 
ters from the first (rapddocw rav dvéxabev mpec- 
Burépwv) that John, last, having observed that the 
bodily things [owuarcxd, ?.e. the simple facts relating 
to the life and teaching of Christ] had been set forth 
in the Gospels, on the exhortation of his friends 
(yvspiuor), inspired by the Spirit, produced a spiri- 
tual Gospel.’ From about 189, Clement was head 
of the celebrated catechetical school at Alexandria. 
His great reverence for his teacher Panteenus, who 
also preceded him in office, may fairly be regarded 
as indicating that he represents the ecclesiastical 
tradition at Alexandria. He was also in living 
touch with opinion at other centres. He travelled 
in Greece, Magna Grecia, Syria, and the East, 
expressly for the purpose of collecting information 
about the Apostolic tradition. In his extant writ- 
Ings he quotes words from all the four Gospels, 
regards them as possessing Divine authority, and 
lays great emphasis on the differences between 
them and other writings professing to be Gospels. 
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(3) Tertullian was a famous theologian of the 
Western Church, and was born at Carthage about 
160. The style of his writing suggests that he was 
trained as an advocate. He was reputed a man of 
great learning. Jerome speaks of ie ‘eager and 
vehement disposition,’ and his habit of mind is in 
striking contrast to the philosophic temper of 
Clement. It is needless to quote passages from his 
writings, as he undoubtedly assumes without ques- 
tion the genuineness of the Gospel, and lays under 
contribution every chapter. Little is known of 
his personal life, but he was certainly in touch with 
theological opinien, not only at Carthage, but also 
at Rome. In the line of argument that he adopts 
in his reply to Marcion he is concerned above all 
else to show that the doctrine of the Church is in 
line with Apostolic tradition. He makes appeal in 
another writing, de Prescriptione Hereticorum, 
to the testimony of those Churches that were 
founded by Apostles, or to whom Apostles declared 
their end in letters. Among these he mentions 
Ephesus, evidently in connexion with the name of 
St. John. His term for the fourfold Gospel is a 
legal term, Evangelicum Instrumentum, i.e. a valid 
document finally declaring the mind of the Church 
with regard to spiritual truth. He became a dis- 
tinguished leader of the Montanists, and would on 
that account be predisposed to combat any objec- 
tion, if it had been urged, against the authenticity 
of the Gospel. At the same time, he is not indif- 
ferent to questions of literary criticism, applied to 
the Gospels. In his reply to Marcion he makes 
careful and scholarly investigation into the text of 
St. Luke, and is able to prove that Marcion’s Gospel 
is a mutilated copy. 

(4) The Muratorian Fragment on the Canon. 
—This fragment contains the earliest known list of 
the books that were regarded at the date at which 
it was written as canonical. It was published in 
the year 1740 by an Italian scholar, Muratori. 

_ Lightfoot, Westcott, and others argue for a date 150-175; but 
Salmon, Zahn, and Harnack agree in placing its date, from 
internal evidence, not earlier than a.p. 200. Sanday, in his 
Gospels in the Second Century (pp. 264-266), suggests 170-180, 


and perhaps within ten years later. Stanton, in The Gospels as 
Historical Documents (p. 247, n. 1), inclines to the later date. 


The writer gives an account of the origin of the 
Fourth Gospel which is plainly legendary. The 
important statement in it is that the Gospel is the 
work of St. John (Johannes ex discipulis), who is also 
the author of at least two of the Epistles (in suis 
epistolis). The further statement is made that he 
resolved to write it after a fast had been held, and 
at the request of contemporary Christians (cohort- 
antibus condiscipulis et episcopis suis), and the con- 
currence is also claimed of the rest of the Apostles 
(recognoscentibus cunctis). The second statement 
seems, like the yvépiuae of Clement, to be founded 
on Jn 14 and 21%, and possesses no independent 
value, except as an interpretation of internal evi- 
dence. ‘ 

The object or the author was clearly contro- 
versial, ‘to draw a broad line of separation between 
the inspired writings of the Apostolic age and 
modern additions’ (Salmon, Introduction, p. 46). 
He strongly protests, for example, against the in- 
clusion of Hermas in the Canon, though he has no 
objection to its being ‘read.’ Bacon (Hibbert 
Journal, April 1903) has interpreted the Muratorian 
Fragment as indicating the existence of controversy 
in the Church at that date as to the Apostolic author- 
ship; but the emphasis on that question might 
easily be explained by the fact that the historicity 
—the varia principia of the Gospels—was alone in 
question. There is no attempt to harmonize the 
statements in the various Gospels ; but it is sought 
to secure for the contents of the Fourth Gospel 
a place of equal authority with the other three. 
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Throughout the whole history of the NT Canon the 
admission of a book was not decided solely on the 
question of authorship, but far more on the general 
consideration whether its teaching was congruent 
with the received doctrine of the Church. Salmon 
thinks that the writer of the Muratorian Fragment 
is arguing against the Montanists, and Zahn and 
Drummond that he is opposing the Alogi (see 
below). The legendary account of the origin of 
the Gospel would seem to indicate that the fact of 
the Apostolic authorship was already well estab- 
lished and well known. An additional confirma- 
tion of the view that. the historicity alone is within 
the purview of the writer is that the words of the 
First Epistle (it is true in a somewhat inaccurate 
rendering), ‘ What we have seen with our eyes, and 
heard with our ears, and our hands have handled, 
these things we have written’ (hee scripsimus), are 
quoted as a reference by the author to his Gospel. 

(5) Theophilus, bishop of Antioch (c. A.D. 180), 
wrote, among other works, a defence of Christi- 
anity, addressed to Autolycus, ‘a real or imaginary 
heathen friend of wide learning and high culture’ 
(Watkins). He is the earliest writer of the 2nd 
cent., who, while quoting a passage from the 
Gospel (118), also refers to St. John by name. His 
words are, ‘We are taught by the Holy Scriptures 
and all Meter men, among whom John 
says’; and then follow verbatim quotations from 
the Prologue to the Gospel. There are also other 
sentences in his work that recall the Fourth Gospel. 
It is significant also, as belying any appearance of 
controversy as to the authorship of the Gospel, 
that he introduces the name of St. John in this quite 
incidental fashion. Commentaries on the Gospels 
are also attributed to him, but their genuineness, 
upheld by Zahn, is assailed by Harnack. This part 
ot his evidence must at present be set aside. 

2. Justin Martyr.—The works of Justin that 
are relevant in this connexion are the two Apologies 
and the Dialogue with Trypho the Jew. They may 
be set within the limits A.D. 140-161. Palestine 
was his birthplace, and he was brought up in the 
religion of his father, who was a heathen. He was 
an ardent student of philosophy, and after an un- 
satisfying experience of various teachers he ulti- 
mately became a Platonist. After his conversion 
to Christianity, of which he gives a full account in 
Trypho, ii.-viii., he was ‘kindled with love to 
Christ,’ and consecrated his philosophic attainments 
to the defence of the Christian religion. 

Among the authorities to which Justin refers in 
the course of his writings, he gives an important 
place to ‘The Memoirs of Christ, composed by the 
Apostles and those who followed them.’ The battle 
of criticism still rages around the question whether 
Justin includes in these Memoirs only the four 
Gospels. It may now, at least, be regarded as 
pelt amongst all classes of critics that Justin 
makes use of the Gospel (cf. Schmiedel, Hncyc. 
Bibl., art. ‘John, Son ot Zebedee,’ ii. 2546). It is 
not so generally admitted that he includes it 
among his Memoirs of the Apostles. Those, how- 
ever, who deny that Justin regarded the Gospel as 
the work of the Apostle are laid under the neces- 
sity of explaining how his contemporary Irenzeus 
could be so assured that the Gospel is a genuine 
Apostolic work. raed a 

(1) Quotations.—The locus classicus in Justin is 
the passage on Baptism (Apol. 1. Ixi.). He describes 
how those who are about to make a Christian pro- 
fession— 

‘are brought by us where there is water, and are born again 
in the same manner in which we ourselves are born again. For 
in the name of God the Father and Lord of the universe, and 
of our Saviour Jesus Christ, and of the Holy Spirit, they then 
receive the washing with water. For Christ also said, “‘ Except 
ye be born again, ye shall not enter into the kingdom of heaven v 
(ay an cevoryevynbire, ov pon elozAOnre cis THv BaoAeav THY ovpauya'y), 
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Now that it is impossible for those who have once been born 
to enter into their mother’s wombs, is manifest to all.’ 

This passage immediately recalls Jn 37°. The 
language, however, reveals some striking variations 
from the text of the Gospel. No one would now 
endorse the verdict of the author of Supernatural 
Religion, that ‘there does not exist a single linguistic 
trace by which the passage i Justin can be con- 
nected with the Fourth Gospel.’ It may be con- 
ceded that some of his expressions have more than 
an accidental relationship with Mt 18°. Justin 
certainly uses dvayevynOjre (‘ born again ’) instead 
of yer dvwOev (‘born from above’) of the Fourth 

fospel, but this variation is at least a possible 
rendering of the Johannine expression. There are, 
however, other linguistic differences. The difficulty 
is increased by the discovery that in the Clementine 
Homilies (xi. 26) there is a passage containing similar 
linguistic deviations from the Gospel. Has their 
author copied Justin, or does the similarity point 
to the use by both of a common source other than 
the Gospel? The fact that the context in each is 
quite different excludes the first hypothesis, and the 
second may well be viewed as improbable, until the 
alleged common source—that ‘ ghost-like’ Gospel of 
which Volkmar speaks—has emerged from the place 
of shades, and embodied itself in a MS (cf. Drum- 
mond, Character and Authorship, pp. 88-96). 

It ought to be sufficient to establish the high 
probability, amounting to certainty, that Justin 

uotes Jn 33>, that, giving due weight to linguistic 

ifferences, the Fourth Gospel is the only source 
known to us from which he could have derived 
such ideas. The idea of birth as applied to spiritual 
change is found in none of the Gospels but St. 
John; and it is significant that both Justin and 
St. John expressly connected this thought with the 
rite of Baptism. As regards the impossibility of a 
second physical birth, it is to be noted that this 
somewhat wistful, and, at the same time, wilfully 
absurd, objection of Nicodemus—which in the Gospel 
is the symptom of a heart profoundly moved, and 
has a living place in the context—is prosaically 
reproduced by Justin. “This is evidently the result 
of a familiar association of ideas derived from the 

assage in Jn 3. The words, ‘for Christ also said,’ 
introduce the quotation, and the document from 
which it is taken is clearly looked upon as an 
authoritative source for the words of Christ. 

Justin has other correspondences with the pecu- 
liar thought of the Fourth Gospel. He uses the 
title povoyerys of Christ, and in the next sentence 
speaks of the Virgin-Birth (Dialogue 105), adding 
the words, ‘as we have learned from the Memoirs.’ 
This seems to point to a combination of St. John 
and the Synoptics. Justin has also made much use 
of the thought of the Logos Gospel in his doctrine 
of the Logos, and his teaching on that subject is 
influenced by the theology of the Gospel. It is 
sometimes urged as an objection that Justin does 
not make more use of the authority of the Gospel 
in his teaching about the Logos, but this is to pre- 
suppose that the thought was first suggested to hin 
by that source. Justin’s philosophy is filled with 
Alexandrine ideas, but the thought of the Incarna- 
tion of the Logos of which Justin makes use is found 
only in St. John (Apol. i. 32). The Johannine ex- 
pressions $@s, cdpé are also found in Justin. 

On the question of the relationship between Justin and the 
fragment of the Gospel of Peter, discovered in 1892, see Hastings’ 
DB iii. 535» ; Drummond, Character and Authorship, pp.151-155. 
The evidence is insufficient to prove that this Gospel is one of 
Justin’s Memoirs. Loisy and Harnack hold that the Gospel of 
Peter is dependent on the Fourth Gospel, to whose existence it 
Goopel af Peter is put e116 180 by Lely (le Goat ae ee 
p. 16) and Haece (Chron. i, 623), eee vce, 
_ (2) His use of the Gospel.Another consideration 
is adduced to prove that Justin did not regard 


the Gospel as an authority on the same level as the 
Synoptics, and therefore viewed it as non-Apostolic, 
Schmiedel (Encye. Bibl., art. ‘John, Son of Zebedee, 
ii. 2546) states that ‘his employment of it is not 
only more sparing but also more circumspect than 
his use of the Synoptics. There are occasions on 
which it would be open to him to use it in proof of 
his doctrine of the Logos and of the pre-existence 
of Christ. Why has Justin not used the Fourth 
Gospel more? It is perfectly relevant to may 
that we do not know, and perhaps never shall 
know, with complete certainty. At the same time, 
there are certain considerations that ought to be 
borne in mind. Justin is certainly the first writer 
who displays the tendency to attach a separate 
value to the four Gospels ; he is the first to speak of 
evayyéda instead of edayyéAvoy ; but he can scarcely 
be expected to have completely emancipated him- 
self, at this transition stage, from the older concep- 
tion of the gospel as embracing equally the contents 
of the four. Justin’s purpose and his audience must 
be borne in mind, and these would insensibly lead 
him to rely mostly on the Synoptic Gospels. It is 
specially noticeable that the witness of Christ to 
Himself, so prominent in the Fourth Gospel, is no- 
where used by Justin as an argument, and in one 
place in the Dialogue with Trypho (ch. 18) he even 
apologizes for citing the words of Christ alongside 
the words of the prophets. His Apologies are ad- 
dressed to the Emperor, Senate, and People of Rome, 
and to quote to them the Christian writings in proof 
of Christian doctrine would have been to reason in 
a circle. Moreover, it may be suggested that not 
even at that date was the Gospel regarded as, strictly 
speaking, historical, and its spiritual or reflective 
a aes rendered it hardly so suitable for Justin’s 
purpose as the Synopties. 

(3) Evidence as to Apostolic authorship.—Is there 
any evidence in Justin that he attributed the author- 
ship to St. John the Apostle? In the first place, if 
the Memoirs are composed of our four Gospels, we 
may answer the question with certainty in the. 
afirmative. Justin describes them as composed by 
‘the Apostles and those that followed them,’ a 
description which tallies completely with the four 
Evangelists. The plural ‘ Apostles’ could be used 
only if he believed in the Apostolic authorship of 
the Fourth Gospel. Again, the strongest argument 
adduced against Justin’s evidence is still the argu- 
ment from his silence as to the name of the author. 
It seems, however, to have been the custom among 
apologists not to mention the Evangelists by their 
names, which would carry no weight with un- 
believers. Moreover, it has been pointed out that 
Justin never mentions the name of St. Paul, al- 
though it is certain that at least four of his Epistles 
from which he quotes are of undoubted authenticity. 
Justin once names St. John as the author of Reve- 
lation (Dialogue 8i), but ‘he nowhere quotes this 
work, which he regarded as inspired, apostolic, 
prophetic, though it cqntains so much se might 
seem to favour his view of the person of Christ’ 
(Ezra Abbot, p. 61). In the passage he speaks of 
the author as one whose name is not likely to carry 
weight (‘a certain man with us, whose name was 
John’), but it is essential to his argument, in thus 
making use of a Revelation or Vision, that he 
should mention the recipient. (Cf. Stanten, Gospels 
as Historical Documents, i. p. 89). 

3. Tatian was a native of Syria, and, like Justin, 
travelled as a wandering philosopher. His con- 
version to Christianity took place at Rome about 
A.D. 150. He became a disciple of Justin, during 
whose lifetime he wrote the Oratio ad Grecos. 
After Justin’s death in 166, Tatian taught in Rome, 
and ultimately adopted a heretical position. He 
died about A.D. 180. 

Tatian clearly quotes the Gospel in his Oratio, 
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which was written perhaps as early as 153 (so Zahn 
and Harnack), although he does not refer to the 
author by name. The important work, however, 
for our purpose is the Diatessaron. It is a com- 
pendium of the Life and Teaching of our Lord, 
founded on our four Gospels, and containing also 
some material taken from the Apocryphal Gospels. 
The book had apparently an ancient place in the 
worship of the Syrian Churches. hectuce, bishop 
of Cyrrhus, near the Euphrates, in 453, tells how 
he found more than 200 copies of the work in the 
churches of his district. These he collected and, 
with considerable difticulty, put away, substituting 
‘for them the fowr Gospels. 

The Diatessaron Pines the whole of the Fourth 
Gospel, except 1°, the first half of 2%, the Pericope 
Adultere, and some other passages that are common 
to the Synoptics. 

The significance of Tatian’s work lies in the fact 
that an authoritative value is attached to the con- 
tents of our four Gospels, and that the Fourth 
Gospel is placed on a level with the Synopties. 
Moreover, Tatian’s use of the Fourth Gospel 
renders it very difficult to doubt that it was ere 
one of the Memoirs of his contemporary, Justin. 

4. The Apostolic Fathers.—(1) Papias was bishop 
of Hierapolis in Phrygia. Unfortunately his testi- 
mony has given rise to more questions about the 
Gospel than it solves. Only one or two fragments 
of his work preserved by Eusebius have come down 
to us. We know that in the time of Eusebius 
the only writing of Papias to which he had access 
was a work in five books, entitled ‘ Exposition(s) of 
the Oracles of the Lord’ (Aoylwv xupiaxdy éfjynois 
{or -es}). Cf. Drummond, op. ci¢. note 4, p. 195. 

The ‘Oracles’ were probably a collection of 
sayings of our Lord, together with some kind of 
historical setting. 


There is a tendency among modern critics to fix a later date 
than formerly for the writings of Papias. His written work 
seems not to have been produced till about the age of sixty. 
The change in the date is owing to the discovery of a fragment, 
purporting to contain statements by Papias, that was published 
by De Boor in 1888. It dates from the 7th or 8th cent., and is 
in turn probably based on the Chronicle of Philip of Sidé (c. 
A.D. 430). Among other matters it relates that those individuals 
who had been raised from the dead by Christ survived ‘till the 
time of Hadrian.’ Hadrian reigned 117-138, which compels us 
to fix a date for Papias’ work not earlier than 140-160 (so Har- 
nack, Drummond, and Schmiedel. Sanday in his most recent 
work, The Criticism of the Fourth Gospel, includes the date of 
Papias among the ‘unsolved problems’). The date of his mar- 
tyrdom is also very uncertain. 


Eusebius says that Papias ‘ evidently was a man 
of very mean capacity, as one may say, judging 
from his statements’ (HE iii. 39). This judgment 
must be considered strictly in connexion with the 
context. Eusebius is speaking of his millenarian 
notions, and of the unimaginative way in which he 
interpreted the figurative language of the Apostolic 
writings. These defects do not reflect on his accu- 
racy in matters of fact, but rather indicate a literal- 
ness and exactness which may at times be painful, 
but are yet a source of strength in the present dis- 
cussion. 

(i.) Papias is best known by the famous extract 
from the Preface to his work which is preserved by 
Eusebius : 

“J will not hesitate to place before you, along with my inter- 
pretations (of the Oracles of the Lord), everything that I care- 
fully learned, and carefully remembered in time past from the 
elders, and I can guarantee its truth. For I take no pleasure, 
as do the many, in those who have so very much to say, but in 
those who teach the truth: nor in those who relate command- 
ments foreign (to the mind of the Lord), but in those (who 
record) such as were given to the faith by the Lord, and found 
on the truth itself. Moreover, if I met with anyone on any 
occasion who had attended the elders, I used to inquire about 
the words of the elders; what Andrew or what Peter said, or 
what Philip, or what Thomas, or James or John or Matthew, or 
any other of the disciples of the Lord said, and what Aristion 
and the elder John, disciples of the Lord, say. For I was not 
inclined to suppose that statements made by the books would 
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help me, so much as the utterances of a living and abiding 
voice’ (HF iii. 39), 

Several questions of moment are raised by these 
words of Papias. : 

(a) Who are the elders or presbyters of whom he 
speaks ?—They clearly include the Apostles them- 
selves, and Papias derives his information from 
their friends, ¢.e. those who not merely ‘had fol- 
lowed them’ in the literal sense, but had ‘attended 
to’ (rapyKkodovdynKds) their words. He is in search 
of direct oral tradition about the ‘Oracles.’ At 
the same time he mentions two, Aristion and 
John, who are not Apostles, and whom he regards 
as ‘presbyters’ or elders. He also designates 
the whole group as ‘disciples of the Lord.’ In the 
ease of Aristion and the brashytet John, of waOnrat 
is found only in one MS, and the preferable reading 
is to omit the article. In the first case, the use of the 
article with xa@nrév means ‘ the disciples’ specially 
known as such, and the key to the use of ite term 
‘disciple’ in the second case, is found in the state- 
ment of Ac 6’, where all those who were mem- 
bers of the first Christian community are called. 
‘disciples.’ The ‘ Elders,’ then, signify all those 
men who were members of the primitive Christian 


Church who may or may not have followed the 
Lord Himself. 


jrenzus has said that Papias was ‘a hearer of John,’ by whom 
he evidently means the Apostle. This would place him in im- 
mediate contact with the Apostolic circle. If, however, we are to 
rely only on the statements in the Preface, it is plain that Eusebius 
must be right when, in opposition to Irenzus, he says that 
‘Papias certainly does not declare that he himself was a hearer 
and eye-witness to the holy Apostles.’ Yet even with the later 
date assigned to Papias, there is no chronological impossibility 
in his having known the Apostle ; and it must not be forgotten 
that Irenzus was not necessarily dependent solely on the words 
of the Preface, but may have had other statements of Papias, 
or the living tradition of the Church, on which to found his 
assertion. If the position has to be surrendered that Papias 
was a ‘hearer of John,’ it is at least certain that he put him- 
self in the most favourable position to hear clearly ‘the living 
and abiding voice’ of Apostolic times, conveyed to him through 
the ‘friends’ of the Elders. 

(6) What can we determine regarding the nature 
and purpose of the work of Papias?—He contrasts 
his sources with ‘those who have so very much to 
say’ (rots Ta ToAAG A€EYouow), with ‘ those who relate 
commandments foreign to the mind of the Lord’ (ro?s 
tas addorplas évrodds pynuovedovow) and with ‘the 
contents of the books’ (ra é« rév BiBAiwv). ‘The 
books’ which he mentions have been interpreted 
as meaning some form of ‘the Gospels’ (Jiilicher, 
Introd., Eng. tr. p. 487), and also as ‘writings of 
Aristion and the Elder John’ (Drummond and 
Bacon). In regard to the former interpretation, 
it seems out of the question that Papias should 
oppose ‘the living and abiding voice’ to the 
sources of his Logia. On the other hand, it is 
hardly likely that Papias would minimize the value 
of the oral evidence of Aristion and the Presbyter 
John by assay al their written work. The 
simplest explanation is that given by Lightfoot 
(followed by Schwarz, Ueber den Tod der Sohne 
Zebedei, p. 11), that the exegetical commentaries 
on the Gospels written by Gnostics like Basilides 
are meant. It is to these also that he refers when 
he speaks of ‘ foreign commandments’ and of ‘ those 
who have so very much to say.’ Papias himself 
seems to have been a commentator on the ‘Oracles 
of the Lord,’ and seeks to support his own ex- 
planations (e&nyjoets) by direct oral tradition from 
those who were in touch with the first Christian 
community, ; 

(c) What position does the kresbyter J ohn hold in 
Papias’ view ?—It is noticeable that while the past 
tense ‘said’ (efrev) is used of the first group of 
Apostles, as though they were dead at the time of 
writing, the present tense ‘say’ (Aéyouow) is used 
of Aristion and the Presbyter John. The entirely 
unconvincing explanation of Lightfoot, that the 
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tense should probably be regarded as an historic 
present, introduced ‘for the sake of variety, must 
be rejected. On the other hand, the present tense 
seems rather meagre evidence on which to rear the 
‘hypothesis that books written by these two men 
were before Papias (so Drummond, Character and 
Authorship, p. 200), especially as he distinctly 
tells us that it is oral evidence of which he is in 
search. There is evidence in the writing of Papias 
that some literary productions of these men were 
extant, but the intention of Papias in his Preface 
seems to be to convey the impression that they 
were alive at the time he wrote. Papias had 
begun, at a much earlier time (‘in time past’), to 
collect information from the elders, and had gone 
on doing so up to the time of writing. He means 
that Aristion and John are still available for any- 
one who wishes to check the authority of the ex- 
planations he gives. p 

The foregoing establishes the reality of the second 
John. It is no longer possible to regard the exist- 
ence of the Presbyter ‘as due to.a confusion of 
Eusebius,’ or to accuse Papias of ‘slovenliness of 
composition,’ which would lead us to suppose that 
two Johns are mentioned, while all the time he is 
only referring to the same man a second time. The 
question is debated by modern critics whether this 
Presbyter John has any connexion with the author- 
ship of the Gospel. It is necessary only to indicate 
the grounds on which the suggestion is based. 
Eusebius, in the passage from which we have 
quoted (H# iii. 39), suggests that he is the author 
of Revelation. He controverts the statement of 
Irenzeus that Papias means to be looked Cie as a 
hearer of the Apostle John, and gathers from the 
use of the present tense (Aéy vow) that he is really a 
hearer of Aristion and the Elder John. We have 
seen that in the time of Papias these two men were 
still alive, but the evidence as to his relationship 
with them rather suggests that he had not himself 
met them. Papias seems to have had to collect 
information about what they ‘say,’ and Eusebius 
himself puts forward his statement about an oral 
relationship merely as a suggestion. It does not 
follow that Eusebius, in attributing the authorship 
of Revelation to the Presbyter, even hints at the 
idea that he is also the author of the Gospel. He 
may have regarded it as an advantage to assign 
another authorship to the book, that the Apostle 
John might not be held responsible for the millen- 
arian ideas of Papias. Papias accords the Presbyter 
no special place of honour in his list, and indeed 
places him last, after Aristion. If Papias had 
recorded anything of importance about him, no 
doubt Eusebius would have noted it, in order to 
support his view of the authorship of Revelation. 
See also artt. ARISTION and PAPIAS. 

(ii.) We have next to inquire whether there is 
any evidence in the writing of Papias that he used 
the Fourth Gospel. (a) A passage occurs in the 
writings of Irenzeus which contains a quotation of 
Jn 14° ‘Our Lord has said, that in the abode of my 
Father are many mansions.’ The passage is intro- 
duced, like many others in Trenzus, as a quotation 
from the words of ‘the Elders.’ Is Irenzeus here 
quoting from the sayings of ‘the Elders’ as re- 
ported by Papias? By the way in which the 
Johannine quotation is prefaced, it is fair to sup- 
pose that ‘the Elders’ are here referring to a 
written record, and not reproducing merely oral 
tradition, and that some well-known and accepted 
source for the words of our Lord is meant. 


An additional confirmation of the position that Irenmus 
quotes verbatim from the Elders of Papias is found in another 
portion of his work. He is speaking of the fruitfulness of the 
earth at the millennium, and inserts a fanciful passage about 
vines with ten thousand shoots. He says that he received it 
frem ‘the Elders who saw John, the disciple of the Lord.’ 
After quoting the passage, he adds: ‘Papias also, a hearer of 


John and companion of Polycarp, an ancient man, confirms 
these things in writing.’ Harnack contends that the words 
‘also’ and ‘confirms m writing’ ‘certainly ought not to be 
pressed’ to mean that Irenzus is giving a confirmation from 
Papias of the words of the Elders, but that he only means to 
indicate the written source from which he takes them. (This 
position is stoutly opposed by Schmiedel, op. cit. ii, 2549, where 
see a statement of the whole controversy and its issues). 


If Papias quotes 14” we have here an important 
clue to an early date for the Gospel. The Elders 
of Papias belonged to the early Christian com- 
munity. . ‘ 

(b) There are indications in the Preface of Papias 
that the Gospel permeates his thought, and that 
the references would be apparent to his readers. 
He speaks of ‘those who teach the truth’ (rots 
Tadn07 dddoxovow), and he also applies the term 
‘the Truth’ to Christ. It is also not without signi- 
ficance that St. Andrew and St. Peter and St. 
Philip are named in the exact order in which the 
names occur in the first chapter of St. John, while 
St. Philip and St. Thomas are prominent only in 
the Fourth Gospel. 

(c) Eusebius (H£ iii. 39) says that ‘ Papias has 
used testimonies from the former Epistle of John 
and from that of Peter comers If 1 John and 
the Gospel are by the same author, we have here 
additional confirmation that Papias knew and used 
the Fourth Gospel. This item of evidence, how- 
ever, can have weight only in connexion with the 
rest of the evidence. Formerly the fact that Euse- 
bius, while mentioning his use of the Epistle, is 
silent as to any use of the Gospel by Papias, was 
relied upon as a strong argument for the non- 
existence of the Gospel before 160-170 (e.g. in 
Supernatural Religion). After Lightfoot’s com- 
plete answer to this position (Essays on Super- 
natural Religion, ii.), it is not now bea to 
deny a much earlier date for the Gospel. Modern 
opponents of the traditional view now rely on the 
argument from the silence of Eusebius, as proving 
that Papias nowhere appeals to the Gospel as of 
Apostolic authority (e.g. Bacon). It is therefore 
necessary to examine anything in Papias which 
seems to indicate that he regarded the Gospel as 
the work of St. John the Apostle. 

(ili.) The evidence of Papias as to the authorship 
of the Gospel.—(a) Eusebius, in the often quoted 
pees says that Papias distinguishes the Pres- 
yyter John from John the Apostle, ‘ evidently 
meaning the Evangelist.’ The words in inverted 
commas would seem to point to some indication 
that Eusebius found in Papias’ writing that he 
spoke of St. John the Apostle as the Evangelist. 
To this may be added the naming of St. John 
immediately after the Evangelist St. Matthew in 
the Preface, 

(5) A Vatican MS of the 9th cent. contains the 
statement: ‘Evangelium Johannis manifestatum 
et datum est ecclesiis ab Johanne adhue in cor- 
pore constituto: sicut Papias nomine Hierapoli- 
tanus, discipulus Johannis carus, in exotericis—id 
est in extremis—quinque libris retulit. Descripsit 
vero evangelium dictante Johanne recte.’ The 
words are part of a translation of an early Greek 
argumentum or proof that the Gospel was written 
by John the Apostle. As the passage stands, the 
words exotericis and eaxtremis are unintelligible, 
and the conjecture of Lightfoot may be accepted 
that the former should read exegeticis and extremis 
should read externis, which was an explanation of 
the false reading exotericis. Again, it is nonsense 
to say that the Gospel was published ‘by John 
while he was yet alive’; and Harnack suggests 
(Chron. i. 665) that the preposition ab should be 
deleted. With these changes it is possible to make 
sense of the words. The statement ‘Johanne adhue 
im corpore constituto’ would then imply that there 
was an interval between the writing and the pub- 
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lication of the Gospel, and has reference to Jn 21”, 
This would explain why Papias had found it neces- 
sary to say that the Gospel was published ‘in the 
lifetime of the Apostle.” The statement at the end, 
that Papias wrote the Gospel at the dictation of St. 
John, may safely be set aside. At the same time, 
apart from the fact that it is necessary so to edit 
the fragment, there are serious difticulties in the 
way of accepting it as reliable evidence. For one 
thing, it is strange that Eusebius does not mention 
such a statement in Papias, although he mentions 
similar statements of his with regard to St. Matthew 
and St. Mark. Moreover, in view of the modern 
question of the Presbyter authorship, there isnothing 
to indicate which John is meant. (For discussion 
of the alleged statement of Papias recorded by 
Philip of Sidé, that John died a martyr in Jerusa- 
lem, see art. JOHN [THE APOSTLE)). 

If the direct testimony of Papias must be regarded 
as inconclusive, it may fairly be asked whether we 
have a right to expect more. There is a very high 
probability that the Gospel was one of the sources 
of the ‘Oracles’ which he expounded, and_ his 
silence as to the author, so far from displaying any 
uncertainty on the question, may quite as easily 
be interpreted as meaning that the yersonality of 
St. John was eclipsed in the mind of Papias by the 
desire to hear the living voice of the Lord Himself 
in the Gospel. It is probable that in Papias we 
are in the presence of a certain conservatism which 
marked with some regret the dying out of those 
who were in possession of the oral tradition about 
the life and teaching of Jesus, and the gradual 
substitution of the written word as the authority 
for the Christian life which, of necessity, was taking 
place. It was his aim from an early period in his 
activity to collect the oral tradition. One thing at 
least is practically certain, that if Papias knew and 
quoted the Gospel, it must have been for him an 
authentic record. If the Gospel emerged at the 
close of the Ist cent. or the very beginning of the 
2nd, as it undoubtedly did, and did not bring with 
it the strongest credentials and most unmistakable 
indications that it was in complete accord with the 
accredited oral teaching so much valued by Papias, 
it is difficult to think that in a mind of such sim- 
plicity as his it could have raised, as it appears to 
have done, only the merest ripple on the surface. 

(2) Ignatius was bishop of Antioch in Syria. A 
number of letters have come down to us under his 
name, of which only seven are genuine. The 
writer was at the time on his way from Antioch to 
Rome under sentence of death. The date 110- 
117, the closing years of Trajan’s reign, may be 
assigned to them. ; } 

In Romans vii. 2, Ignatius says, * [here is not in 
me a fire fed by fleshly motive, but water living 
and speaking in me, saying within me, Come to the 
Father.’ These words inevitably recall Jn 41° 4 (cf. 
also 4% ‘the Father seeketh pack to worship him’). 
Not only the ideas, but the coincidence of ideas, seem 
to point to the story of the woman of Samaria as 
to a passage in the Gospel which is affording him 
comfort in his trial. Again, in PAilad. vii. 1, he 
says, ‘The Spirit is not deceived, being from God ; 
for it knoweth whence it cometh and whither it 
goeth, and searcheth out the hidden things’ (cf. 
Jn 3° 84,1 Jn 24). There are some striking differ- 
ences in the thought of the parallel passages ; but 
it is difficult to resist the conclusion that the 
words of Ignatius are due to the influence of these 
Johannine passages ‘floating in his mind’ (New 
Test. in Apost. Fathers, Oxford Society of Historical 
Theology, 1905, p. 82, where see other parallelisms). 
Both in expression and in doctrine there is an un- 
doubted affinity between Ignatius and the Evan- 
gelist. Loisy admits that Ignatius, in his Christ- 
ology, is dependent on the Gospel (Le Quatrieme 


| erasies of a writer. 
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Bvangile, p. 7). Von der Goltz holds that the affinity 
of thought is so deep that it cannot be explained 
by the influence of a book, and that the writer of 
the letters must have been imbued with the tra- 
dition and thought of a school (quoted by Sanday, 
Crit. of Fourth Gospel, p. 248). Sanday himself 
‘doubts whether there is any other instance of 
resembiance between a Biblical and patristic book 
that is really so close’ (id.). 

Two arguments, taken from the writings of 
Ignatius, are relied upon by opponents of the Apos- 
tolic authorship. (a) It is urged that he nowhere 
quotes the Gospel as of Apostolic authority, al- 
though there are occasions (notably Smyrn. iii. 2) 
where it would have been exceedingly apposite to 
do so. It may be pointed out as having a bear- 
ing on this objection, that, although it is quite 


evident that Ignatius knew 1 Cor. ‘almost by 


heart,’ he has ‘no quotations (in the strictest sense, 
with mention of the source) from that Epistle’ (V7 
im Apost. Fathers, p. 67). This is only another 
instance of the precariousness of the argument 
from silence, considered apart from the idiosyn- 
(>) Again, it is also objected 
that in writing to the Ephesian community in 
which St. John is said to have laboured, Ignatius 
mentions St. Paul as a hero of the faith, whom 
he sets before himself and them for imitation, but 
makes no mention of St. John (Zphes. xii:). To 
this argument it must be admitted that no very 
satisfactory answer has yet been given. Ignatius 
is, indeed, predisposed to mention St. Paul’s name, 
through his evident desire to compare his own 
experience and the Apostle’s in calling together 
the elders of Ephesus. Again, the writings of St. 
Paul, which have more clearly in view the various 
heresies of the time, would perhaps suit his purpose 
better. 

It cannot be regarded as certain that Ignatius 
used the Gospel. His evidence is on the berder- 
line. between evidence for the existence of the 
Gospel and proof of the influence of a maliew of 
Jobannine teaching and thought. It is probable 
that Ignatius had access to some document contain- 
ing J ohannine teaching (cf. e.g. his reference to the 
narrative of the woman of Samaria); on the other 
hand, that might easily have been a story told 
orally by the Apostle in the course of his preach- 
ing and teaching, and embedded in the hearts and 
minds of those who heard him. 

(3) Polycarp was bishop of Smyrna. His writ- 
ing has come down to us in the form of an Epistle 
to the Philippians. The date of his martyrdom 
was long uncertain, but the investigations of Light- 
foot and Harnack have led to the almost certain 
conclusion that he died in 155 at the age of 86. 

As regards the Gospel, we have two sources from 
which we may derive evidence as to his opinions, 
viz. the Hpistie and some reminiscences of Irenzeus. 

(a) In the Epistle, Polycarp makes no reference 
to any document, except that he refers to St. Paul’s 
Ep. to the Philippians immediately after mentioning 
his name, and in another passage again quotes the 
Epistle without remark. There is also a sentence 
hich, though not verbally accurate, bears every 
trace of having been taken from the First Epistle 
of St. John: ‘Everyone who shall not confess that 
Jesus Christ is come in the flesh is Antichrist’ (cf. 
1 Jn 4%), He has also a passage that recalls at 
once words of Christ in the Gospel and the thought 
of the Epistle: ‘He that raised Him from the 
dead will raise us also, if we do His will and 
walk in His commandments, and love the things 
which He loved’ (cf. Jn 7)7 14", 1 Jn 2% 1751-2). We 
also find in Polycarp, v. 2, ‘As He hath promised 
to raise us from the dead.’ This promise is found 
only in Jn 6*. These parallelisms at least show 
that he was familiar with a circle of Johannine 
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He does not once mention the name of 
St. John; but the Church at Philippi had not been 
directly in contact with that Apostle. Moreover, 
his habits of quotation hardly lead us to expect any 
other result (ef. NZ in Apost. Fathers, p. 84). 

(6) Ireneeus gives Polycarp a foremost place 
among the elders whom he quotes. He says that 
he ‘had not only been instructed by Apostles, 
and associated with many who had seen the Christ, 
but had also been placed by Apostles in Asia in 
the Church at Smyrna as a bishop, whom we also 
saw in our early life’ (év ry mpwry 7Ackle) (Her. 
Ill. iii. 4). Eusebius has abs for us a letter 
of his to Florinus, in which he gives an account of 
his listening with peculiar attention to Polycarp, 
and vividly recalls the very place where he sat when 
he discoursed, his manner of life, and his personal 
appearance, ‘and how he would describe his inter- 
course with Jobn, and with the rest who had seen 
the Lord, and how he would relate their words. 
And whatsoever things he had heard from them 
about the Lord, and about His miracles, and about 
His teaching, Polycarp, as having received them 
from eye-witnesses of the life of the Word, would 
relate them in accordance with the Scriptures’ 
(ap. Euseb. HE v. xx. 6). Again, Irenzus also, 
in a letter to Victor, bishop of Rome, on the 
Paschal controversy, uses as an argument the 
fact that Polycarp followed the example of ‘John 
the disciple of the Lord, and the rest of the Apostles 
with whom he consorted.’ Irenzeus is undoubtedly 
referring to the Apostle John; and if that be so, 
there can be little doubt that ‘the Scriptures’ to 
which Polycarp referred contained the Fourth 
Gospel in some form. Thus the silence of Poly- 
carp, in the solitary writing that has come down 
to us, is balanced by the explicit statement of 
Treneus that Polycarp knew St. John, and referred 
to him in his discourse. 

Opponents of the Johannine authorship of the Gospel have 
cast doubt on the trustworthiness of Irenus in this matter. 
They allege that he made a mistake in regarding Papias as a 
hearer of John, and that he has possibly done the same in the 
case of Polycarp. The John to whom Polycarp referred may 
have been the Presbyter. Irenzus was still a boy @z raidwr) 
when he heard his teacher. At the same time, it is hardly 
likely that the vivid personal impression he has of Polycarp 
contains a mistake of this kind. Polycarp evidently mentioned 
the name of John with some frequency, and there is no evidence 
that the Presbyter John was a man of such note in Asia as to 
be thus referred to in Polycarp’s lectures. It is inconceivable 
that, if there had been any prospect of confusion in the mind 


of a youth who was listening to him, Polycarp would not have 
aa against it (see Stanton, Gospels as Hist. Doct. pp. 214- 
218). 


thought. 


(4) We have still to deal with a group of writ- 
ings classed among the Apostolic Fathers, whose 
evidence on the subject is rendered vague and in- 
conclusive, inasmuch as they contain no definite 
quotations from the Gospel, and there is also un- 
certainty as to their dates. (a) The Epistle of 
Barnabas reflects the condition of thought in 
Egypt, and the date may lie anywhere between 79 
and 132. The theory that Barnabas used the 
Fourth Gospel found strangely a strong champion 
in Keim, who assigned the date 120-130 (Jesus of 
Naz. i. 192-195). Loisy, on the other hand, aecept- 
ing the date ¢. 130, urges complete ignorance of the 
Gospel on the part of Barnabas, and uses the argu- 
ment to prove that the Johannine, writings had 
not yet taken complete possession of ecclesiastical 
usage (Le Quatrieme Hv. p. 5). In Barnabas, use is 
made of the idea of the Brazen Serpent; and the 
conceptions of ‘eternal life,’ which often occurs, 
and of ‘feeding upon the words of life,’ seem to 
point to the influence of a Johannine current of 
thought. (6) Only one of the epistles known under 
the name of Clement of Rome is genuine. It was 
written from the Roman community to the Corin- 
thian, c. 100.’ Here, again, the writer seems to be 
influenced by Johannine teaching (ef. Clem. xlix. 
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and Jn 1412, 1 Jn 5'%). (c) The Didache, or 
Teaching of the Twelve Apostles, is a composite 
document, and is the earliest manual of Church 
procedure extant. The elements of which it is 
composed may have been in use at the end of the 
Ist cent., but the work in its present form was pub- 
lished much later. It contains a specimen of a 
prayer of thanksgiving for use after the Eucharist, 
in which there is a very remarkable parallel to the 
anti-sacramentarian treatment of the ideas of the 
Supper in the Fourth Gospel (ch. 6): ‘Thou, 
Almighty Master, didst create all things for thy 
name’s sake, and didst give food and drink unto 
men for enjoyment, that they might render thanks 
unto thee; but didst bestow upon us spiritual food 
and drink and eternal life through thy Son’ (Did. 
x. 3). (d) The Shepherd of Hermas (c. 100 Zahn, 
135-145 Harnack) displays a Johannine colouring 
of thought. 

5. Evidence derived from Opponents of Church 
doctrine in the 2nd century.—(1) The Clement- 
ine Homilies. — These are the work of a Jewish 
Christian, and were published at Rome not earlier 
than A.D. 160-170. In one of the Homilies (dis- 
covered by Dressel in 1837) there is an undoubted 
quotation (xix. 22) from Jn 9**. There are also 
in the Homilies other apparent references to the 
Gospel. 

(2) The Gnostics.—There were two great schools 
of Gnostics—the Valentinians and the Basilidians. 
The date of the literary activity of Valentinus is 
uncertain, but we know that there existed a school 
of his followers before A.D. 150. Heracleon was a 
pupil of Valentinus ; and it is exceptionally strong 
evidence, not only for the early existence but also 
for the authenticity of the Fourth Gospel, that he 
composed a Commentary on it which is quoted by 
Origen. Tertullian contrasts Valentinus and Mar- 
cion as to the way in which they use Scripture. He 
says that Marcion used the ‘knife,’ while Valen- 
tinus ‘accepted the whole instrument’ (i.e. the four 
Gospels), but with an ability not less than Marcion’s 
‘laid hands upon the truth.’ We hear of a school 
of Basilides c. 133, and his own period of activity 
was A.D. 117-138. Hippolytus in his Refutatio 
quotes Basilides, and in the quotations there are 
undoubted extracts from the Gospel. The question 
discussed by modern criticism is whether these are 
quotations trom Basilides or from the representative 
of a school (ef. Drummond, op. cit. 296-301). There 
is a strong preponderance of evidence in favour of 
Basilides himself as the source. 

So far as the earlier Gnostiecs are concerned—the 
Naasseni, Peratz, Ophites, and Docetze—it is gener- 
ally admitted that he Gospel is earlier than these 
controversies ; and Hippolytus tells us that they 
made abundant use of the Gospel. 

(3) Marcion was a contemporary of Valentinus. 
—The principle of his work is to secure a Gospel 
that shall represent the pure doctrine of Christ, un- 
mixed with Jewish prejudices, which he regarded 
as inherent in the minds of the primitive Apostles. 
We find him rejecting all others in favour of St. 
Luke, which was written under Pauline influence ; 
and he mutilated even that Gospel to suit his pur- 
pose. We cannot expect to find in his writing any 
reference to the Gospel of John, but, from his 
action in rejecting the writings of the early Apostles, 
we may draw the negative conclusion that if the 
Gospel was regarded as written by St. John it would 
be sufficient reason for its rejection. He made use 
of the passage in Galatians where St. Paul rebukes 
‘Apostles themselves’ ‘who walked not uprightly 
according to the truth of the gospel’ (2). His 
silence as to the Fourth Gospel is all the more 
striking because of its anti-Judaie tendency, which 
would have predisposed him in its favour had it 
not been written by a primitive Apostle. 
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6. The Quartodeciman controversy.—In the 
latter part of the 2nd cent. a controversy was rife 
between certain Asiatic Christians and the Church 
with regard to their Paschal observance on the 
I4th Nisan. They appealed to the example of the 
Apostle John in defence of their practice. In the 
Gospel the Paschal meal falls on the 13th, and it 
was contended by Bretschneider, followed by the 
Tiibingen School, that therefore the Apostle could 
not be the author of the Gospel. A fuller investi- 
gation, however, into the rationale of the Quarto- 
deciman controversy goes far to remove the difti- 
culty. In opposition to the Tiibingen School, it was 
held that the 14th was kept not in commemoration 
of the Passover, but in commemoration of the death 
of Christ, which would be in accord with the Fourth 
Gospel. This still leaves the difficulty unsolved, 
that in the Synoptics the death of Christ falls on 
the 15th. Accordingly, Bleek (followed by Schiirer) 
and Stanton maintain that the observance in ques- 
tion was neither of the institution of the Supper, 
nor of the death of Christ alone, but that the Chris- 
tian Jews gave to the Passover day a new meaning 
which made it a commemoration of the entire fact 
of redemption, including the Supper, the Death, 
and the Resurrection of Christ. This interpretation 
seems to be the correct one. At the same time, 
while it surmounts the difficulty caused by the 
chronology of the Fourth Gospel, there still remains 
the fact that the Quartodecimans of the latter half 
of the century appealed to the example of Christ as 
eating the Passover on the 14th. If such an appeal 
was made in the earlier part of the controversy, and 
at the same time the example of St. John was quoted 
in support, we should be face to face with a strong 
argument against the Apostolic authorship of the 
Gospel. There is no proof, however, that ie argu- 
ment from the example of Christ was used before 
the time of Apollinaris. Apollinaris distinctly 
assumes that the Synoptics and St. John must not 
be made to contradict one another ; and Polycrates 
as distinctly holds the Apostolic authorship, al- 
though he is a Quartodeciman (cf. Schmiedel, 
op. cit. ii. 2552-2553, who regards the Quarto- 
deciman argument as still valid against the Apos- 
tolic authorship. The question is fully discussed 
by Stanton, op. cit. i. pp. 173-197, with a result 
favourable to the traditional view). 

7. The Alogi.—These were a party in Asia Minor 
(c. A.D. 180) who rejected the Johannine authorship 
of the Gospel and the Apocalypse. They are first 
mentioned by Epiphanius and Philaster (4th cent.), 
but it may now be safely admitted that Irenzus 
opposes their views in Her. ml. xi. 12 (Zahn and 
Harnack). They attributed the authorship to 
Cerinthus, and founded their argument chiefly on 
the chronological disparity with the Synoptics. 
The main interest in the Alogi centres round the 
question whether they betoken uncertainty in the 
ecclesiastical tradition. Epiphanius ranks them 
among heretics, but it is certain that they were a 
party in the Church (Schiirer and Harnack). _ The 
name ‘ Alogi’ is a jest of Epiphanius, and indicates 
merely that they rejected the Logos Gospel, with 
more than a hint at their stupidity (4d0yos =‘ un- 
reasonable’). It gives no clue to their doctrinal 
position. Epiphanius, himself very orthodox, says 
‘that they seem to believe as we do.’ Probably 
they were opposed to some form of the Montanist 
heresy, and in their zeal sought to get rid of the 
teaching of the Gospel on the Holy Spirit by re- 
jecting the whole. This step they strove to justify 
be the chronological disparities with the Synoptics 
and other internal discrepancies. Irenaeus says of 
them that ‘they frustrate the gift of the Spirit. 
The millenarian views of the Montanists may have 
directed their first attack on the Apocalypse, which 
they extended to the Gospel ‘ by a piece of sheer 


bravado’ (Sanday, Crit. of Fourth Gospel, p. 65). 
Their influence seems to have been small. Trenzeus 
and Epiphanius refer to them slightingly, and 
Schwarz (op. cit. p. 33), in common with Salmon, al- 
though from a ditierent motive, narrows them down 
to a single individual with verhaps a coterie behind 
him. We may admit that the presence of the Alogi 
in the Church indicates that the belief in the Johan- 
nine authorship had not reached that stage of clear 
definition and regular acceptance which only con- 
troversy. and time could give. They ‘came upon 
the tradition unawares’ (Loisy). The Church was 
not yet ina position either to a ae with critical 
weapons, or to expel as heretics those who differed 
from her traditional beliefs about authorship (Iren- 
seus could only defend the fourfold Gospel mystic- 
ally), especially when they were fighting, as in this 
case, @ common foe in Montanism. Indeed, the 
Alogi can really be pressed into the service of tra- 
dition. ‘Tts ascription to Cerinthus, an impossible 
author, betrays the recklessness of the judgment 
pronounced ; while the naming of a contemporary 
and fellow-townsman of the Apostle may be 
accepted as an indication of the true date of the 
Gospel’ (Dods, Expos. Gr. Test. i. p. 659). 

Il. THE INTERNAL EVIDENCE.—No text of the 
Gospel that we possess is without the categorical 
statement of 214 that the book contains the witness 
of the Apostle John and is written by him. It 
seems the more probable view that this whole 
chapter was composed by friends of the Evangelist, 
either towards the end of his life, or after his 
death, in order to remove a misinterpretation of a 
saying of Jesus about him. The position assigned 
to St. Peter in the chapter might be explained by 
the desire to show that, although the Gospel leaves 
him weighted with the guilt of his denial, he was 
restored to his place in the Apostolic circle, and 
that no disparagement or supersession is intended 
of the Petrine Gospel that les at the basis of the 
Synoptics. We have no moral right to regard the 
statement of 214 as anything but a bona fide state- 
ment of the earliest view of the authorship, and in 
the internal evidence we have to consider how far 
the book itself corresponds with this suggested 
view. 

4. The author is a Jew.—(1) His attitude towards 
the OT shows unmistakably that it was for him a 
valuable aid to faith and a deep source of religious 
experience. The opening words of the Gospel are 
reminiscent of Gn 1'; 3 recalls Dt 30'. ‘His own’ 
in 1! can betray only the tragic consciousness of a 
Jew that the chosen nation rejected the Christ. 
The words in 10% ‘the Scripture cannot be broken,’ 
may be taken as expressing the Evangelist’s own 
conviction. He sees in certain incidents in the life 
of Jesus that would otherwise cause perplexity, 
especially some connected with the Passion, the 
fulfilment of the OT. Twice the conduct of Judas 
is explained by Scripture (13! 17). The mournful 
sight of the garments of Jesus distributed among 
the rough soldiers brings to mind a prophecy (19”4). 
The thirst of Jesus, who Himself had the gift of 
the living water, is a fulfilment of Seripture (19°). 
It is in Seripture that he finds a solution for the 
problem of the failure of Christ’s ministry and 
teaching (127). The very spear-thrust has a place 
in the counsels of God (19° *7), and becomes an aid 
to faith (19%). While the Evangelist rarely cites 
incidents from the OT, and the great majority of 
the OT references are contained in the discourses of 
Christ, it has to be borne in mind that the Gospel 
was written for Gentile readers, to whom only the 
outlines of the history would be familiar. 

(2) The writer is familiar not only with the Mes- 
sianie expectation, but also with the limitations that 
it suffered in the popular nund. The hope is current 
in Galilee (141. 48. 49 G15. 28 80f-) in Samaria (425 29. =) 
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in Judea (52% 45 726f 40-48 gf, 1074), * Among friends, 
among foes, among neutrals alike, it is discussed.’ 
The purpose of the Gospel is to induce belief that 
Jesus is the Christ (20%). Not only so, but the 
limitations and misconceptions of the idea of the 
Christ in the popular mind are familiar to him. 
Elijah and the Prophet are not yet come (1*) ; the 


outlook is unspiritual (6%); the Messiah will | 


never die (6°? 12%); Jesus does not satisfy their 
conventional ideas (777 *). 


(3) The writer is familiar with the ideas and | 


customs of the Jews. We have a picture of a 
Jewish marriage feast (2'1°), of pastoral life 
(10!-4), of burial customs (11°* “4 19%), the estimate 
of women (42”), the disparagement of the Disper- 
sion (7°), the heredity of sin (9). The religious 
observances of the people are known to him, and 
he displays great familiarity with the Temple 
and its services. The Synagogue and the Temple 
are places of resort (18*); he knows the side of 
the Temple where shelter is to be had in in- 
clement weather (102%); it was forty-six years 
in building (2%); he speaks of the treasury (8°). 
The two feasts of Tabernacles and of Dedication 
are familiar to him, even to the implied ritualistic 
details (Westcott, vi.). 
day’ of the feast of Tabernacles. He is familiar 
with the narrow Sabbatarian views of the Jews 
(5!° 944 771-3), In the last passage a subtle argu- 
ment is founded on the knowledge that circumcision 
is allowable on the Sabbath. 


Does the statement that Caiaphas was ‘high priest that same 


that the office was tenable only for a year? The repetition 
after the manner of the Evangelist is meant to impress more 
than a chronological fact. Either the words may have an ironical 
significance, arising from the fact that the three predecessors of 
Caiaphas had been deposed after a year’s tenure, and would be 
an allusion to the present uncertainty of the office (Delff, Gesch. 
des Rabbi Jesus von Nazareth, pp. 85, 86); or the Evangelist 
seeks to connect emphatically the office of the high priest with 
the part that he took in accomplishing the death of Christ. The 


high priest entered alone once a year into the Holy of Holies, | 
where he offered atonement for the sins of the people (He 97), | 


and in ‘that memorable year’ Caiaphas is but an unconscious 


instrument in bringing about the great and final sacrifice (West- | 


cott, vi.; cf. also B. Weiss, Com. ad loc.). 


(4) It has been contended against these indica- 
tions that when the writer mentions the Jews he 
seems to speak of them as a foreigner would speak. 
They are throughout represented as the bitter 
enemies of Christ (218 510 641 71lf. g22m 724m 7136 
13° 20), The term oi Iovdato. is sometimes used 
to denote the Jews as a nation, in distinction from 
other nations: sometimes as Judeans distinguished 
from Galileans or Perzans; and sometimes the 
leaders of the Jewish people alone are meant. This 
somewhat indefinite mode of speech has a sufficient 


speak (Drummond, op. cit. 416, note). 
indication in his tone of national antagonism. 
Rather his attitude is like that of St. Paul to 
his countrymen. The Jews are ‘His own’ (2); 
Jesus Himself is a Jew (4°); salvation is of the 
Jews (4) ; Nathanael is an ‘Israelite indeed’ (147) 
there are believing Jews (8*! etc.). 

This Gospel also preserves words of Christ that 
trace the subsequent persecution" by the Jews to its 


’ 


roots in their ignorance of the Father and the Son | 


(1678). In this Gospel Jesus never denounces the 
leaders of the people in as strong terms as He uses 
in the Synoptics. That He expressly distinguishes 
His disciples from the Jews (13%), and also speaks 
of ‘your law’ (817 10°4), ‘their law’ (157°), implies 
that this external attitude adopted by the writer 
was not unknown during the ministry on earth (ef. 
Dods, Expos. Gr. Test. i. 666). 

2. The author is a Jew of Palestine.—Many of 
the preceding characteristics are already indica- 
tions that the writer is a native of Palestine. (1) 


|in the Preetorium (19%); Golgotha (191). 


He speaks of the ‘great | 


z wee BO US | istic Greek. 
ear’ (1149, repeated 1151 1813) imply that the writer imagined | 
y ( P damply, é. | nacular Greek, an 


ub im : | than with Hebrew thought? 
explanation if the Evangelist wrote as he used to | 


There is no | 
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He is also familiar with sites and places. Jacob's 
well is deep (4!!); the mountain and the ripening 
cornfields are suggested in the most natural fashion 
(vv.20 21-35) ; itis a descent from the high ground 
where Cana stood to the shores of Gennesaret at 
Capernaum (v.%%). Ch, 6 contains some minute 
information as to the district. Bethsaida (Is 22) 
and Bethany (11') are not merely localities, but 
connected with the names of friends. He carefully 
distinguishes Bethany ‘nigh unto Jerusalem about 
fifteen furlongs’ (112°) from ‘Bethany beyond Jor- 
dan’ (1°). Nazareth is mentioned not only as the 
home of Jesus, but as a place so well known to 
Nathanael that he considered it unlikely that ‘any 
good thing’ could spring from such commonplace 
surroundings (1%) ; ef. the details as to Sychar (4°), 
Enon (3%), Ephraim (11°). A very striking feature 
is the accurate knowledge displayed of the topog- 
raphy of Jerusalem and its environs (ef. 5? 18?) : 
the Kidron ; which is a ravine on the way from the 
city to the Mount of Olives, and a torrent only in 
winter (xecudppov, 181); the Pavement peeneaet 
e 
acclaiming multitude carried in their hands ‘the 
branches of the palm trees’ which grew on the 

Mount of Olives (12%). 
(2) It has been customary to regard the so-called 
Hebraisms of the Fourth Gospel, which it was sup- 
osed to share with the other NT writings, as an 
indication that the writer was a Palestinian. The 
study of the papyri has revolutionized this idea. 
It is now no longer permissible to speak of Hebra- 
The papyri are written in the ver- 
4 range in date from the 3rd 


cent. B.C. to the 7th cent. A.D. The earlier speci- 


| mens furnish a convincing parallel in language to 
| the Greek of the NT. Where there are Hebraic 


modes of expression, these must be traced to direct 
translation from the Aramaic, or to those causes 
that operate in the introduction of foreign elements 
into the vernacular of any language (Moulton, 
Grammar of NT Greek, Prolegomena, vol. i. pp. 
18,19). At the same time, while we must attribute 
the simple structure of this Evangelist’s sentences 
and the absence of connecting particles to his use 
of the vernacular, we are not left without evidence 
that he knew Hebrew. In his quotations from the 
OT he made use of the LXX (2!” 12°8 194 104) ; but 
he is also independent of it (19°* 738 1° 631); and 
there is an interesting group of cases where the 
LXX seems to be corrected by reference to the 


| Hebrew (6* 13 19°7; cf. Westcott, Gospel of John, 


xili-xiv ; Drummond, op. cit. p. 364). 

(3) Can the Logos conception of the Gospel be 
shown to have greater affinity with Alexandrian 
It is noteworthy that 
the term Adyos is notfused throughout the Gospel, 
either in the discourses or in the narrative parts, 


| except in the ordinary sense of ‘word’; but we 


must not neglect other passages where the Logos 


| idea is in the background. The lofty and undefined 
| sense of the plural subject in such passages as 3173, 


the well-known pre-existence passages, the asser- 
tion by Christ of what He had seen with the Father 
(6% 8°, cf. 18), His teaching which is not of Him- 
self (7'*"), His complete unity of existence with 
the Father (147-4), are all expressions of the Logos 
consciousness (ef. Grill, Untersuchungen liber die 
Entstehung des vierten Evangeliums, 1. pp. 32, 33). 
On the other hand, in order to prove that the Evan- 
gelist had either a literary acquaintance with the 
works of Philo, or was deeply influenced by his 
thought, it would be necessary to discover a 
much closer correspondence between them than is 
actually to be found. In the Stoic philosophy with 
which Philo closely identifies himself, the term 
‘Logos’ has the double significance of ‘reason’ 
(Nbyos evdidGeros) and ‘ word’ (Aéyos mpogopikds), and 
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in the Fourth Gospel there is not a trace of the 
former sense. Jesus is the manifestation of God, 
the uttered Word. Again, in the Gospel the Logos 
is identified with the Messiah, and in Philo there 
is no such identification. It is doubtful whether 
Philo attributes personality to the Logos; but 
there can be no doubt of the personal existence of 
the Logos in the Gospel. At the same time, the 
author of the Fourth Gospel, like every Hebrew 
thinker, is no metaphysician, and he slinply 

rojects the conception of personality, which he 
derived from the knowledge of the Incarnate One, 
into the Word in its pre-incarnate existence. The 
Angel of the Lord and the personitied Wisdom in 
the OT are not so much independent existences as 
immanent determinations of the Divine Being. 
Moreover, the Incarnation of the Logos is an idea 
quite foreign to the mind of Philo, not because 
with him matter is essentially corrupt, but because 
it is ‘regarded as a principle purely negative, 
arresting, limiting, restraining the penetration of 
the Divine action, in proportion to its thickness 
and opacity’ (Réyille, Le Quatriéme Evangile, p: 
87). For Alexandrian thought an Incarnation of 
the Logos could only be Docetic; and this may 
have given rise to the heresy of 1 Jn 2”. 

There are, however, some very striking afinities of expres- 
sion between Philo and the Fourth Gospel. Philo speaks of ‘a 
second God’ (Ssirspes bees); the Word Himself is God and the 
Son of God (¢ vies red _tsov); the Word is the agent or instru- 
ment in creation (3/ oF 6 xocucs zarscxevacty); Light and Life 
are conceptions of Philo as applied to the Logos; he uses the 
term ‘ Paraclete,’ but applies it to the ‘cosmos’ and not to the 
‘Logos.’ The Logos exists in heaven; reveals the name of God; 
possesses supernatural knowledge and power ; is continually at 
work ; is eternal ; is free from sin ; instructs and convinces ; dwells 
in the souls of men; is high priest towards God; is the source 
of unity, joy, and peace; imparts eternal life; is bridegroom, 
father, guide, steersman, shepherd, physician ; imparts manna: 
is the food of the soul (Grill, pp. 115-128). For a discussion of 
the whole question see Sanday, J.c. pp. 185-200. These co- 
incidences cannot be overlooked in deciding the question of 
authorship. We must bear in mind that ‘ Logos’ is the word by 
which the Hebrew idea of the Word of God is translated in the 
LXX, and that there are passages in the OT, the Apocrypha, 
amd in the Jewish Targums that afford equally important coin- 
cidences of thought (Ps 336 10720 14715, Is 408 5510-11, Wis gt 
1612 1815.16. For the Memra of the Targums, see Edersheim, 
Life and Times, i. pp. 46-48). The Evangelist would meet with 
these ideas nowhere more readily than in Ephesus, which was 
also the home of the Logos philosophy of Heraclitus. He 
would be disposed to keep in view his Greek readers, among 
whom these expressions were current. Again, we find similar 
coincidences of thought with Philo in the writings of St. Paul 
and in the Epistle to the Hebrews. If, indeed, we were to isolate 
the Prologue to the Gospel, which may be regarded as con- 
taining all that was in the author’s mind essential to the Logos 
idea, and to rid ourselves of all associations of the word ‘Logos’ 
derived from Greek philosophy, we should find that the thought 
remains within the limits of the OT, except in the case of vv.1- 14. 

3. The writer is a contemporary of the events 
and persons in his narrative.—(1) His knowledge 
of the ecclesiastical situation and feeling of the 
time.—A deputation is sent tothe Baptist from 
the ecclesiastical authorities in Jerusalem consist- 
ing of priests and their attendant Levites (1%), 
and the writer breaks the narrative of the deputa- 
tion to insert the remark, evidently meant to ex- 
plain the question that follows, that the deputation 
included some Pharisees (v.%4). Their inquir be- 
trays an interest in ritual and in the orderly 
observance of the Law which is characteristic of 
that party, as distinct from the Sadducees. The 
Sadducees seem to have applied rationalist prin- 
ciples to the old religion, and were distinguished by 
dogmatic differences not only regarding the rule of 
faith, but in connexion with such questions as the 
life after death, and the question of free-will and 
predestination (Edersheim, Life and Times, i. pp. 
310-324). The writer does not speak of Pharisees 
and Sadducees, but of Chief Priests and Pharisees, 
showing that he is acquainted with the fact that the 
Sadducees held the cffices in the time of Christ. 
The passage 1147 is full of ecclesiastical knowledge. 


The discussion in the Sanhedrin is occasioned by the 
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influence on the people of the raising of Lazarus, 
and we can clearly distinguish the attitude of the 
two paeoce. The Pharisees are represented as in 
touch with the people (11°, cf. Jos. And. XIII. x. 6), 
and they are afraid lest a tumult should arise, 
and thereby the ecclesiastical influence (rém0s) and 
the national existence be destroyed by Rome. The 
reply of Caiaphas is characteristic. He scornfully 
sets aside the question of the miracle, and urges an 
opportunist policy to deal with the actual situa- 
tion (vv.*). It can scarcely be without meaning 
that the Evangelist, who knew the Sadduczan dis- 
belief in predestination, should represent Caiaphas 
as the unconscious prophet and instrument of the 
death of Christ (vv. 52). In 745-52 there is dis- 
played a similar knowledge of ecclesiastical circles. 
After the triumphal entry the Pharisees seem to 
have been filled with Coy at their loss of influ- 
ence with the pee and at the popularity of 
Christ (12"), and it is the ruling Sadducean party 
who plot the death of Lazarus (v.”). Again, it is 
the Fourth Evangelist who tells us of the informal 
trial before Annas, who, though still wielding much 
pores, had been deposed in favour of his son-in- 
aw (18!-%4), 

_ These indications of an acquaintance with opinion 
in ecclesiastical circles are in complete correspond- 
ence with the statement in 18” about the disciple 
‘who was known to the high priest.’ In this 
Gospel alone are we told the name (Malchus) of 
the servant of the high priest whose ear was cut 
off by Peter. Itis noteworthy, also, that the Evan- 
gelist is acquainted with Nicodemus, and with 
Joseph of Arimathzea, who belonged to the Phari- 
saic party. In this connexion may be mentioned 
the tradition of Polycrates that ‘John, who leaned 
on Jesus’ breast,’ also wore ‘ the frontlet’ (aéraXov) 
of the high priest (Eus. H# m1. xxxi. 3). 

Delff has propounded the theory that the author of the 
Fourth Gospel was an unnamed native of Jerusalem, not of the 
number of the Twelve, but a man of high-priestly family, and a 
member of the higher aristocracy. He founds on 1815, on the 
statement of Polycrates, and on the other indications in the 
Gospel. He identifies the author with ‘the disciple whom 
Jesus loved,’ and describes him as a kind of ‘supernumerary 
disciple.’ Sanday (Crit. of Fourth Gospel, 99-108) has discussed 
this theory with great generosity, but it necessitates a further 
theory of interpolations, and itself presents some insuperable 
difficulties. This disciple and Peter are close friends (202), and 
in the other Gospels, Peter and John are often named together 
(cf. Ac 31.11 413 814, Gal 29), We cannot suppose that within the 
Apostolic circle there were two pairs of friends, one identical in 
each. Again, if Delff is right, the Apostle John is not once 
referred to in the Gospel, and, on the other hand, this unknown 
disciple has completely vanished from history, unless he be the 
timorous man who fled at the arrest, leaving his linen cloth 
behind him, or the shadowy Presbyter John of Papias. It will 
be admitted that Delff’s conclusion goes considerably beyond the 
evidence, but we must be prepared, in assigning the authorship, 
to recognize the undoubted insight of the Evangelist into the 
ecclesiastical situation. 

(2) His knowledge of the opinions of the populace 
(8xAos). —He knows their varying verdicts about 
Christ (7) ; the wonder of the ‘Jerusalemites’ 
at the immunity Jesus enjoys from injury, not- 
withstanding His fearless speaking (7%-7); the 
belief of some of the crowd (7*1, cf. v.%); the 
fickleness of the popularis aura is graphically de- 
scribed (7-44) ; the excitement among the people 
in view of the request of the Sanhedrin for informa- 
tion as to the whereabouts of Jesus, and the possi- 
bility of His appearance at the feast, is vividly 
portrayed (11%), The climax of popular accla- 
mation is reached in 12!-!%, 

(3) The writer speaks as one to whom the men and 
women of his narrative are personally familiar. 
—Nicodemus is introduced somewhat suddenly into 
the narrative, but that is in the manner of the Evan- 
gelist, and presupposes that his readers are aware, 
either from the other Gospels, or from the oral tradi- 
tion, or from personal acquaintance, of his historical 
existence. Nicodemus is introduced almost in the 
same words as John the Baptist (cf. 1° and 31), a 
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fact which must not be forgotten in view of the 
tendency to find allegorical meanings In the 
characters (cf. 12° and 47). It would be strange if 
the Evangelist should take so little pains to distin- 
euish between characters known to be historical, 
and those that are allegorical. The reality of the 
characters is witnessed by the words they utter. 
It is not stupidity, but a profound emotion that 
makes Nicodemus speak as he does in 3‘, when he 
discovers that all that he has learned must be un- 
learned, and that he must begin the process of 
human experience anew. He is on the threshold 
of a world of facts as yet unrealized by him (3%). 
The woman of Samaria is introduced upon the 
scene, amid real surroundings, at Jacob’s well, on 
the road from Judzea to Galilee. Her character is 
revealed in her nonchalant air, and bantering 
mood, behind which she conceals an aching and 
guilty heart, and is much too true to life for alle- 
gory. How can the woman of Samaria be an 
allegory of the Samaritan Church, and her five 
husbands symbolize her idolatrous worship? (so, 
e.g., Keim, Jesus of Naz. i. 159, note 1; Loisy, Le 
Quat. Evangile, p. 354). It is not necessary to 
suppose that the Evangelist was present at these 
interviews. It is enough to remember that Christ 
was present, and that the Evangelist is the ‘ disciple 
whom Jesus loved,’ with whom confidences of that 
kind would be exchanged. Leaving for the moment 
the lifelike characters of the Apostolic circle, we 
are confronted in the closing scenes with a group 
of men that could have been painted only by a 
contemporary hand. The writer knows Caiaphas 
so well that he is able to reveal the man in a single 
sentence that fell from his lips (11%). Pilate is 
depicted, irresolute, and fettered by a guilty past 
of oppressive and cruel government. At the critical 
moment, the Evangelist places in the hands of the 
people the powerful weapon of a covert threat to 
denounce him to the Emperor (19). 

4, Relationship of the Evangelist to Jesus and 
the Apostolic circle.—It is evident that the author 
was able in a peculiar degree to interpret the mind 
of our Lord. He tellsus of His emotions, thoughts, 
and motives (11° 137! 274 413 615 131 184). Is the 
writer identical with ‘the disciple whom Jesus 
loved’? Jn 21°. *4 leaves us inno doubt. It isan 
entirely inadequate interpretation to say that the 
phrase is meant to stand for ‘the type cf the per- 
fect Gnostic, the spiritual witness of Jesus” (so 
Loisy, Le Quat. Hv. p. 125). It is a strong argu- 
ment against the view that a purely ideal figure is 
meant, when we note the variety of tha references: 
His existence is implied in 1: in 13% he is de- 


scribed as leaning on Jesus’ breast ; in 18 he is | 


mentioned as ‘another disciple who was known to 
the high priest.’ It would also be necessary to in- 
terpret the scene in 19” as allegorical, if the disciple 
is not a historical figure. The variety of the situa- 
tions shows that the author had a real person in 
his mind. 

We have, however, to explain the difficulty that 
when the personality of the Evangelist is obtruded, 
he describes himself as ‘the disciple whom Jesus 
loved.’ If there is an apparent lack of modesty 
in the use of the phrase, it may be questioned 
whether this charge would not be equally relevant 
in those passages where the Evangelist confidently 
interprets the inmost thoughts of our Lord. The 
fact that he should describe himself in this indirect 
fashion at all will be matter for discussion under 
the question of the historicity of the Gospel. In 
the meantime it is sufficient to point out that in 
every case where the phrase is used, the writer is 
laid under the necessity of referring to himself 
individually. In 13% he explains the fact that he 
is lying on Jesus’ breast. And in 19% Jesus ad- 
dresses him directly. Perhaps in 20° there is the 


suggestion of a thought in Mary’s mind that the 
disciple would tell the mother of Jesus. The 
only alternative in these cases 1s to use the per- 
sonal pronoun or to mention his own name, a 
course which the Evangelist systematically avoids. 
If ch. 21 is an appendix by another hand, there is 


-no difficulty about the use of the phrase in vv." 2 


It is also apparent that the author of the Gospel 
stood in a very intimate relationship to the Apos- 
tolic cirele. “We have miniature portraits of 
several of the Apostles, conveyed often through 
questions they put. Philip throughout appears as 
a man of somewhat practical and business-like 
turn of mind (146 6° 148). Andrew is wise, helpful, 
and unobtrusive (1% 68% 12”). Thomas is de- 
spondent: his moods colour his outlook, and he 
experiences violent reaction (ae i4* Q074H: 27k. )\e 
Peter is over-confident and impulsive, and at a 
time cowardly (13% %6#- 1107 16). The scandal of 
Judas’ presence among the Twelve is referred to 
as if by one who felt the shame of it and was 
eager to clear the situation (12% 13% 7% 187). He 
knows also their places of resort (11°4 18? 201%), and 
the thoughts of the disciples at critical moments 
(2 17. 22 427 619. 60 1915 1322. 28 209). 

5. Is St. John the Apostle the author of the 
Gospel?—Is he the unnamed disciple who is 
identified with the writer? This unnamed disciple 
is called among the earliest disciples, and re- 
members even the hour of the day (1°). He is 
closely associated with St. Peter in the closing 
scenes. We know from the Synoptics that St. 
Peter and the two sons of Zebedee were in specially 
close relationship with Jesus. St. Peter is out of 
the question ; St. James died early ; only St. John 
is left. Unless John be the beloved disciple, one 
of the ‘pillar’ Apostles (Gal 2%) is never once 
mentioned in the Gospel, except indirectly in 21. 
A very strong argument for suppose that St. 
John is meant may also be founded on the fact that 
nowhere does the author refer to ‘the Baptist,’ 
but always to ‘John.’ Elsewhere he is very care- 
ful to distinguish names (e.g. 14”), but in this case 
he seems to have thought that no confusion was 
possible. 

If St. John is the writer of the Gospel, why does 
he so studiously conceal his identity? The Fourth 
Gospel is distinguished from the Synoptics by the 
fact that, while in them we have a purely imper- 
sonal narrative except in the preface to St. Luke, 
in St. John we have a narrative where individual 
experience (‘testimony’) is prominent. Is it solely 
because St. John is himself the author and writer 
of the Gospel, that he sedulously veils his own 
name? Why was it not possible for him to in- 
corporate his own testimony in the Gospel without 
keeping himself in the background in such a way 
as really to attract attention? There must be some 
reason for this conduct othér than a modesty which 
thus defeats its own end. It is quite evident that 
the authority of the Gospel for the Church is re- 
garded as depending on the fact that St. John the 
Apostle wrote it. It is permissible to see in 21% 
an indication that it was felt necessary, even at 
that early date, to authenticate the position that 
the Apostle John made himself responsible for 
the statements contained in this Gospel. This is 
not because there was doubt as to the Johannine 
authorship, but because the Gospel differs so much 
in character, subject, and content from the Syn- 
optics, which already held the ground as authorities 
for the life and teaching of the Lord. 

_ We shall be able to find an answer to these ques- 
tions if we consider the two passages in the Gospel 
itself that have been most relied on as direct state- 
ments of Johannine authorship. (a) 414. In what 
sense is ‘we beheld’ to be taken? It has been con- 
tended that a seeing with the bodily eye is not 
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meant, but spiritual vision. If we compare the 
parallel passage in 1 Jn 1’, there can be little 
doubt that the ‘hearing’ and the ‘handling’ there 
mentioned demand the sense that the ‘seeing’ is 
also literal. The presumption is in favour of 
applying the same interpretation to the passage 
in the Gospel. By ‘we’ is meant a group of eye- 
Witnesses who are associated with St. John’ in 
the statement. Who these were it is impossible 
actually to determine, but perhaps it is unnecessary 
to limit the range of ‘we’ to the circle of the 
Twelve. The Gospel shows that the writer is in- 
terested in the testimony, however imperfect it 
may sometimes be, of many others besides his 
fellow-Apostles. Clement of Alexandria says that 
‘last of all, John, perceiving that the bodily facts 
had been set forth in the other Gospels, at the in- 
stance of his disciples and with the inspiration of 
the Spirit composed a spiritual Gospel.’ With this 
may be compared the statement in the Muratorian 
Canon: ‘It was revealed to Andrew, one of the 
Apostles, that John should narrate everything in 
his own name, subject to the revision of the rest’ 
(ut recognoscentibus cunctis Johannes suo nomine 
cuncta describeret). While these statements may 
not have independent historical value, and may 
themselves be based on the internal evidence of 
the Gospel, and especially on 21*4, surely they must 
be regarded as the simplest and most direct inter- 
pretation of the facts. A group of eye-witnesses 
was concerned in the origin of the Gospel. We ma 

therefore offer the hypothesis that, while St. John 
wrote the Gospel and impressed upon it his own 
personality, the form in which he expresses himself, 
the philosophical mould in which the writing is 
cast, the Philonic phraseology, and the extra- 
ordinary power of analyzing situations and char- 
acters, would owe much to the intellectual environ- 
ment of Ephesus, and in some cases to direct 
suggestion on the part of some fellow-disciple, not 
necessarily one of the Twelve. The value of the 
Gospel and its authenticity are confirmed by the 
fact that it is the expression of St. John’s own 
experience, attested by that of his fellow-disciples 
who had seen the Lord. The purpose of the Gospel 
is to treat the facts of the Mife and teaching of 
Jesus in such a way as to advance faith in the 
hearts of those who had not been eye-witnesses, 
and were therefore all the more inclined to regard 
their position in relation to the ‘ bodily facts’ as a 
loss and a hindrance to faith. So far from this, 
the climax of faith is not to have seen and yet to 
believe (20). There would, no doubt, be men like 
Thomas in the early Church, easily cast down, and 
satisfied only by the bodily presence of Christ, to 
whom all else was unreal. No personal assurance 
was sufficient to convince them. St. John, there- 
fore, veiled his identity, and emphasized the joint- 
testimony of the group of eye-witnesses to which 
he also belonged. This is also the origin of the 
impersonal reference in 20% ‘These things are 
written,’ ete. 

(5) 19-37, Here is an instance where the Evan- 
gelist is compelled to distinguish his own per- 
sonality from the circle in whose name he speaks. 
St. John alone of that group was present at the 
Cross (19%). In this case he has to find, in 
accordance with his principle, some means of 
authenticating his testimony. It is interesting to 
notice how this is done, and the character of the 
Gospel as not dependent on the evidence of a single 
testimony alone vindicated. A threefold corrobora- 
tion is adduced. (a) ‘ His witness is true’ (44.v6s), 
i.e. confirmed by the ‘Spirit of truth’ (14'””). 
(8) Reference is made to One who ‘knoweth that 
he saith true.’ It is possible, but awkward, to 
refer éxeivos to the Evangelist. Rather it is meant 
to denote Christ Himself (cf. 18, 1 Jn 3" 417). It is 
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so taken by Sanday (op. cit. p. 78) and Schmiedel 
(Encyc. Bibl. ii. 1809). This interpretation is as 
old as Erasmus. (y) The Scriptures are adduced as 
a witness, i.e. the witness of God Himself (vv.2® 87), 
The fact of the flow of blood and water trom the 
pierced side can be explained medically, and the 
emphasis is laid not on the fact, but on the interpre- 
tation to be put upon it. It is a ‘sign,’ and the 
writer must have regarded it as of peculiar value 
to his readers, Perhaps some form of the Docetic 
heresy is aimed at (cf. Haussleiter, Zwei Apost. 
Zeugen, p. 29). 

In conclusion, the Gospel is a genuine Johannine 
work from the pen of the Apostle, who wrote from 
Ephesus.* We cannot, however, overlook the un- 
doubted fact that the writer is concerned to hide his 
own identity, and thereby to impress the fact that 
the Gospel is not the work of a single individual, but 
the testimony of a group of eye-witnesses. With 
John’s as the guiding mind, they conjointly made 
themselves responsible for the statements contained 
in the book. his is at once the oldest and simplest 
solution of the problem of authorship. 

_Two objections, on general grounds, to the tra- 
ditional authorship may here be mentioned. 

1. Can a Galilean fisherman have written this 
Gospel /—There is no question of NT criticism 
where the need is more imperative to rid ourselves 
of prejudice than this question of the Johannine 
authorship of the Fourth Gospel. It is possible to 
have a completely mistaken conception of the con- 
nexion between letters and handicraft in the days 
of the Apostles. St. Peter and St. John are de- 
scribed in Ac 4° as ‘unlearned and ignorant men’ 
(dypduparor kal lduGrac). idusrns marks a caste dis- 
tinction, in opposition to the learned or academic 
classes. The use of the vernacular tongue by the 
Apostles would be sufficient to suggest the expres- 
sion. The Pharisaic objection is, as Delitzsch 
reminds us, a decline from the traditional honour- 
able connexion between the Rabbi and the hand- 
worker (Jewish Artisan Life, p. 54). Zebedee 
owned his own fishing vessel, and the presumptuous 
request of the mother of Zebedee’s sons betrays 
a somewhat overweening sense of social position. 
St. John was ‘known to the high priest.’ More- 
over, we too must take knowledge that he ‘had 
been with Jesus,’ and it would not be easy to 
estimate, in addition to the spiritual training, the 
purely educative influence of companionship with 
Jesus of Nazareth. The over-ardent spirit that 
sought to call down fire on a hostile Samaritan 
village, finds a nobler expression in the withering 
exposure of Judas (12%) and of Caiaphas (11%). 
He who with such insight lets us into the spiritual 
incapacity of Nicodemus, must have been himself 
born again into a new world, and have gained a 
new outlook. . 

2. Is it impossible that John, a ‘pillar’ Apostle 
(Gal 2°), who so favoured the claims of the circum- 
cision, should also have written such an anti- 
Judaic Gospel?—Yet even then he cordially 
recognized, by the giving of the right hand of 
fellowship, St. Paul’s mission to the Gentiles. 
Does the love for his own nation not breathe in 
the emphasis he lays in the Fourth Gospel on 
the tragedy of their rejection of Christ? The 
effect of the destruction of Jerusalem must have 
been very great on a mind like John’s, and the 
Gospel was written forty years after that event. 
None of the other Evangelists lays such stress on 
the teaching of events as the Fourth. In Ephesus 
also he would breathe the atmosphere of the 
Pauline gospel, full of thoughts of the sovereignty 
of God, the condescension of the Divine grace, and 
the universality of the gospel message. He who 

* For arguments against the Ephesian residence, see Drum- 
mond, Sanday, Stanton, and art. JOHN THE APOSTLE. 
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beheld the awe-inspiring vision of the Risen Christ 
in Patmos, might well, in the calm of later years, 
write the majestic words of the Prologue. 

Ill. RELATION TO THE SYNOPTIC GOSPELS.— 
It is impossible to doubt that the Fourth Evangelist 
presupposes that his readers are acquainted with 
the contents of the first three Gospels, or that he 
himself is acquainted with them. We shall confine 
ourselves in this discussion to certain points of 
divergence between John and the Synoptics. 

1, The scene of the ministry of Christ is for the 
most part confined to Jerusalem. — The Galilean 
ministry is referred to in 2! 6" 7!211. We are 
not now concerned with the demand for chrono- 
logical correspondence with the Synoptic account. 
It will be sufficient to show that there is no incon- 
sistency in the prominence given in this Gospel to 
the events in Jerusalem. The Judean ministry is 

resupposed in Lk 4“, but the reading is doubtful. 
Air ies and Pharisees from Jerusalem came to 
attend on the Galilean ministry (Lk 5', Mk 3” 7'). 
Judas was a native of Kerioth, in Judea. The 
friendship of Joseph of Arimathzea, who in all pro- 
bability resided in Jerusalem, has to be explained. 
The relations with Martha and Mary point to 
frequent visits to Bethany. We have also the 
‘How often’! of Mt 237 and Lk 13? %-%4, which 
indicates not merely unfulfilled desire, but batted 
effort. After the Ascension the disciples make their 
headquarters in Jerusalem. It is well-nigh im- 
possible to explain the attitude of the authori- 
ties, and many incidents of the closing days (e.g. 
the friend at whose house the Supper was eaten), 
unless by the Johannine accounts of the visits to 
Jerusalem. The Synopties tell us of only one Pass- 
over, but events could hardly have ripened there as 
they did unless Jesus had been previously known 
in Jerusalem. 

2. Certain incidents are omitted in St. John which 
in the Synoptics are crises in the life of Christ.— 
The omission of the Temptation narrative is per- 
haps not strange in one who knew the mind of 
Jesus so intimately. The beloved disciple would 
be well qualified to understand the parabolic nature 
of the story. The essence of the Temptation narra- 
tive is the possession of Divine power and the 
refusal to use it for selfish ends. Similarly, Christ’s 
freedom of action, especially in regard to His death, 
is frequently emphasized in the Fourth Gospel (ef. 
10718), The outward glory of the Transfiguration 
is merged in a higher glory, which is seen in the 
communicating of Life and Light to men (14). As 
regards the omission of the narrative of the institu- 
tion of the Lord’s Supper, it was no doubt unneces- 
sary, at the time at which the Gospel was written, 
to repeat words that were in common use in the 
Church. The inner meaning of the sacrament is 
perhaps displayed in ch. 6, and throughout chs. 


13-17, as an abiding union with Christ, and the | 


redemptive death is emphasized elsewhere in the 
Gospel. It is possible that there had been creeping 
into the Church superstitious views of the ordinance, 
and the author is concerned both to bring out the 
spiritual meaning and to show that the ideas 
usually connected solely with the institution, of 
eating and drinking the flesh and blood of Christ, 
were already familiar to His disciples. It is the 
washing of the disciples’ feet in the Fourth Gospel 
to which a symbolic meaning is attached (13%!°), 
The Fourth Evangelist omits the Agony in the Gar- 
den. It is suggested that he would regard it as 
incompatible with the dignity of the Logos, and 
damaging to his conception of the Person of Christ. 
Certainly the Christ of the Fourth Gospel retains 
no trace of the Agony when at His word the Roman 
soldiers fall back on the ground. The Intercessory 
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Prayer also preserves ‘an imperial calm.’ Yet we 
must take into account such statements as 1227 28, 


and the recalling of the very words of the Agony in 
18, Moreover, it is untrue to say that the Fourth 
Evangelist regards bodily weakness as incompatible 
with the Logos. Jesus sits at Jacob’s well tired and 
weary (4°), He weeps at the grave of Lazarus, and 
thirsts on the cross (19%). ‘The last passage gives 
us a key to the author’s attitude in reference to the 
person of Christ. Jesus spoke the words in full 
consciousness (‘ knowing,’ ete., 4.¢. they were not 
wrung from Him), and in speaking them fulfils a 
great Divine purpose (* that the scripture might be 
fulfilled’). In his picture of Jesus upon earth, the 
Evangelist brings out in strong reliet attributes of 
His Person which presented themselves to him in 
their full significance only through his experience 
of the Risen Christ. The two conceptions of Christ’s 
humanity and Divinity are naively set side by side 
(cf. 68 120 11> 6. 41. eH) 

The reverse side of the question is presented in the 
miracle of the Raising of Lazarus. Here the Fourth 
Evangelist inserts an occurrence which is also a 
crisis in the last days, and yet the Synoptices do not 
mention it. The contradiction is partly resolved if 
we remember that the Synoptic account may really 
be reduced to one original document closely corre- 
sponding to our Gospel of St. Mark, and containing 
recollections of the preaching of St. Peter. Again, 
the mere fact that a miracle of raising from the dead 
has been omitted need excite no surprise. Jairus’ 
daughter also was dead. ‘The difficulty is that the 
miracle should be one of such central importance 
in the working out of the end. It may be that in 
the preaching of the early Apostles, which is the 
basis for the oral tradition of the Synoptics, the 
incident would not be dwelt on, considering the 
hatred provoked against Lazarus himself (12"). 
At all events, the extraordinary knowledge dis- 
played by the Fourth Evangelist of the situation, 
in the closing days at Jerusalem, leads to the 
presumption that he is right in the place he gives 
to the miracle. 

3. The date of the Last Supper.— All the 
Synoptics agree in putting the Last Supper on the 
evening of ‘ the first day of unleavened bread,’ i.e. 
on the evening which began Passover day, accord- 
ing to Jewish reckoning (Mt 261°, Mk 14!* 17, Lk 
227-14), Thus the day of the Crucifixion is the 
Passover day, or 15th Nisan. On the other hand, 
the Fourth Gospel regards the day of the Crucifixion 
as identical with the day of Preparation for the 
Passover (193-42). The rulers would not enter 
the Pretorium lest they be prevented by defilement 
from eating the Passover (18%). - Jn 13! puts the 
Supper ‘before the feast of the Passover.’ Elabo- 
rate and ingenious attempts have been made to 
bring either the Synoptics into harmony with the 
Fourth Gospel or vice versa. No successful attempt 
has yet been made to reconcile the two accounts 
chronologically, and it does not appear probable 
that any solution can be found in that direction. 
The only points on which all four are agreed are 
that our Lord suffered on a Friday (but see West- 


| cott, Introd. to Study of Gospels, p. 322), and rose 


again on the following Sunday. We must choose 
between the Crucifixion on the 14th Nisan (John) 
or on 15th Nisan (Synopties). 


There are two questions that call for answer. (1) Is this 
Friday | Passover day (i.e. 15th Nisan according to Jewish 
reckoning from sunset to sunset)? (2) Is the Supper held on 
the evening of Friday the regular Paschal meal ? 

(1) There are various internal contradictions in the Synoptic 
account. Chwolson has challenged the accuracy of the ‘expres- 
sion ‘the first day of unleayvened bread’ as applied to the day 
of preparation. He holds that the words can strictly be used 
only of the first day of the Passover week, 7.e. of Passover 
day itself. It was the case, however, that the leaven began 
to be removed from Jewish houses in the daytime of. the 14th 
Nisan, and this would be sufficient to account for the phrase. 
Again, we are told that the Sanhedrin determined to avoid 
putting Jesus to death during the feast (Mk 142). Did they 
change their plans ? (Mk 1412.17 ond 43-46), Peter is armed, and 
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the servants of the high priest are accompanied by an armed 
band. This was, strictly speaking, contrary to Jewish law on 
the Passover days ; but the situation might well be regarded as 
exceptional. Tt is not so easy to believe that a hurried meeting 
of the Sanhedrin would be held immediately after partakine 
of the Paschal meal. Simon of Cyrene is coming up out of the 
country (Mk 152!)—not necessarily from his work, which would, 
of course, indicate that it was not yet Passover, but more pro- 
bably to purify himself for the Passover (Jn 1155), Again, it is 
not easy to account for the haste with which it was sought to take 
down the body of Christ (Mk 1542), unless the Passover was 
imminent. Joseph buys fine linen, and lays the body in the 
tomb, which could scarcely be done on Passover day. These 
considerations serve to show that the Synoptic account is at 
least uncertain. Thus there are also indications in the Synoptic 
story that go to confirm the clear statement of the Fourth Gospel 
that Jesus ate the Supper and was crucified on the day of Pre- 
paration for the Passover. The only argument against the 
Johannine position is that urged by Baur and his school, that 
an attempt is made, in a theological interest, to show that Jesus 
died on the day on which the Passover lamb was slain. 

(2) If we accept the Johannine view, it follows that the Last 
Supper was not the regular Paschal meal. It is remarkable 
that in none of the Gospels is there mention of the lamb. John 
expressly distinguishes the Supper from the Passover (131). At 
the same time it must not be forgotten that in Lk. Christ speaks 
of the meal as a Passover (2215), and in such a way as to imply 
that there was some foreboding in His mind that they would 
not celebrate the Passover together on the legal day. The 
Chronicon Paschale, quoting Clement of Alexandria, says that 
the disciples learned that Jesus was Himself the Lamb, the food 
and the wine of the feast. St. Paul seems to imply that he 
identified in his mind the Crucifixion with the sacrifice of the 
Paschal lamb (1 Co 57). If the Supper is meant by Jesus to 
anticipate the Passover meal, the shifting of the day would 
have as its secondary cause the haste with which the final pre- 
parations for arrest were made. At the same time it is hardly 
correct to say that the Fourth Evangelist is himself conscious 
of discrepancy with the Synoptics. Otherwise the phrase in 131 
would have been more exact. His references (131 1914. 31. 42) 
rather imply that a definite tradition is before him. 

(An exhaustive discussion of the question will be found in 
Hastings’ DB ii. p. 711; Drummond, op. cit. pp. 47-59. See also 
artt. Dares, Last Supper, Lorp's SuPPER). 


4. The conception of miracles.—In the Fourth 
Gospel the miracles are interpreted as manifesta- 
tions of Christ’s glory, with the view of calling 
attention to His Person. In the Synoptics they are 
performed as the outcome of His compassion. St. 
John certainly lays stress on the evidential aspect of 
the miracles, but he cannot be said to overlook the 
motive of compassion. Jesus created wine to add to 
the happiness of a perplexed marriage party (2) 1). 
‘Whence shall we buy bread, that these may eat?’ 
is a question full of tender feeling (6°). After their 
discouraging and chilling interviews with the Jews, 
Jesus ‘found’ both the sick man of Bethesda and 
the man born blind (514 9°), and spoke further words 
of spiritual healing. The allegory of the Good 
Shepherd is spoken for the sake of the excommuni- 
cated man, and breathes compassion (1018). The 
Evangelist guards against the delay of two days 
being interpreted as a want of compassionate love for 
the sisters of Lazarus (11°). There is nothing in the 
high claims of Jesus inconsistent with the Synoptic 
account. Compare the wars claim that is implied 
in the sending forth of the Apostles in Mt 10, and 
the impressio ia nerie by His calming of the 
storm (Mk 4%). ote the tenderness and solicitude 
for the troubled and sorrowful disciples in the vale- 
dictory discourses (cf., further, 5” 67 10° and Mt 
1125-30" Lk 102-22). We may admit that there is ‘a 
certain heightening of the effect,’ as, for example, 
when we are told that the man at Bethesda had been 
a cripple for thirty-eight years, and that Lazarus 
was four days in the tomb. On the other hand, 
this Gospel is alone in declaring that the miracu- 
lous is an inferior kind of evidence (1414, cf. 
22) 

5. The picture of the Baptist has been regarded 
as inconsistent with the Synoptics. Sometimes, 
indeed, the Baptist speaks in the manner of the 
Evangelist, but it has to be remembered that only 
one aspect of the Baptist, viz. his witness to the 
Person of Christ, is emphasized. Baldensperger 
has contended (Prolog des vierten Evangelium) that 
the Gospel is written with the purpose of combating 
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a sect in Asia Minor who were inclined to exalt the 
claims of the Baptist above those of Jesus. If we 
modify his statement so far as to admit that this is 
one of the aims of the Gospel, and that it has in view 
such a sect as we are told of in Ac 1824-197, we are 
provided with the means of explaining the striking 
introduction of the Baptist as ‘a man’ sent from 
God (1°); his being contrasted with the Logos in 
the Prologue ; why he is represented in the Fourth 
Gospel solely as directing his disciples to Jesus 
(1) ; why it is stated that the Baptist’s work and 
Christ’s went on simultaneously, and that Jesus 
did not merely take up John’s work where he left 
it (3°°); why the baptism of Jesus is mentioned in 
such a way as to exclude the conferring of any 
charism on Him by the Baptist (15). 

_ 6. It is urged as an objection to the Fourth 
Gospel that there is a lack of development in 
connexion with the claims of Jesus. At the very 
beginning He is hailed as the Messiah (147 4), and 
as Son of God (1°* #). He reveals Himself as Mes- 
siah to the Samaritan woman (4°). A process of 
development, however, is represented (e.g. 2°) as 
going on in the minds of the disciples, and the 
transition is easy, from remembering what Jesus 
had said, to unconsciously mingling with the actual 
narrative the expansion of the meaning of words 
and events through time. Moreover, the narrative 
moves in growing cycles of belief and disbelief. 
His reply to His mother (2+), His brethren’s insinua- 
tion (7° 4), His own words in 7!%, the reproof of 
Philip (14°), and the speculations of the crowd 
(7)? 26 27), all indicate that the understanding of 
men did not keep pace with His own declarations. 
In this Gospel we still find the echo of the Messias- 
geheimniss (10%; cf. Sanday, op. cit. pp. 162-165). 
Again, is it not to be expected that if a Fourth 
Gospel was thought necessary, it would present a 
somewhat different aspect of Christ’s claims and 
teaching? The Synoptics tell us how Jesus taught 
the audiences of Galilean peasants. The Fourth 
Gospel deals largely with the experience of indi- 
viduals, and of the inner group of disciples, and 
the way in which Christ’s claims were met by the 
authorities at Jerusalem (cf. Dods, Expos. Gr. Test. 
Introduction, pp. 671-676). 

IV. AISTORICITY OF THE GOSPEL.—Clement of 
Alexandria described the Gospel as ‘spiritual,’ in 
contrast to the Synoptics, which relate the ‘ bodily 
facts’ concerning Christ. In the Prologue itself we 
have an example of the way in which statements of 
spiritual truth and historical fact are characteristi- 
cally interwoven, and the Evangelist tells us that 
he aims at presenting, out of the fulness of his 
knowledge, such an impression of Christ and of His 
teaching ‘that ye may believe’ (20% *!). Can we 
understand more clearly from the character of the 
Gospel itself the impulses that actuated his mind ? 
Can we in any measure detach the ideal element 
from the historical in the Gospel ? 

4. The narrative of events.—(1) There are many 
signs in the Gospel that the author is narrating facts 
in which he himself had a personal interest. He 
claims to be an eye-witness (114). He gives us exact 
notes of time (17 21 4“ 6 '7'4 116 12! 19%! 20"). The 
hour of the day is mentioned (1° 46 19"). Similarly, 
exact numbers are given (1% 2% 6% 10 19 418 1.923. 3%), 
The significance of these marks of real recollection 
is inereased by the fact that they occur chiefly in 
connexion with incidents of critical importance in 
the life of Jesus or in the experience of His followers. 
Note the accurate chronology dealing with the rise 
of faith in the Apostolic circle (1-2"), and with the 
Passion week (18-20). This Evangelist alone tells 
us of ‘the barley loaves’ (6%), that Mary ‘fell 
down at his feet’ (112), of ‘ the house filled with the 
fragrance of the ointment.’ (12%). Note also such 
personal impressions as 134 18° 19°. These touches 
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are introduced spontaneously, forming an integral 
part of the consciousness of the writer. 

Again, it is evident that a selection has been 
made out of a number of incidents that were avail- 
able (20% %!). Incidents related in detail in the 
Synoptics are implied (7? 3% 15%). Barabbas 1s 
mentioned without introduction, and the single 
comment, ‘Now Barabbas was a robber,’ is full of 
suppressed meaning (18). The trial before Caia- 

has is not described. Two great miracles are 
related substantially as in the Synoptics (6'~'). 
Compare also the Anointing (12) and the Triumphal 
Entry (12!) The Trial scenes and the Cruci- 
fixion correspond in the main with the Synoptics. 
The Denial of Peter gains in verisimilitude by being 
broken up into separate incidents. The Baptist’s 
words in 3”° are confirmed by Mt9. The Baptist’s 
ministry is implied in 10%” *. 

(2) The Evangelist describes himself not as a 
biographer, but as a ‘witness.’ He brings forward 
others as witnessing. In 21*, if the order is sig- 
nificant, ‘witnessing’ is looked upon as of prior 
importance to ‘writing.’ A governing idea in the 
writer’s mind is ‘the truth,’ which consists not in 
historical fact, but in having the mind brought into 
tune with the Divine facts of love and self-sacrifice. 
The miracles are not only actualities (épya), they 
are also signs (onueia). The Evangelist’s mind is 
specially open to any suggestion of spiritual truth 
conveyed by the actual facts (e.g. 211%). 
is ‘sent,’ the sending forth of the waters being 
typical, perhaps, of the Christ sent of God (9°). 
Judas goes out of the light of the upper room ‘into 
the night’ (13%). ‘It was winter’ at the Feast of 
the Dedication (10), symbolizing the storm of 
hatred and the chill of indifference that met the 
warmth of Jesus’ love. The use made of the sign 
in 19% is also typical of the Evangelist’s mind. 
The reflective character of the writing is seen in the 
frequent use of iva and ofy as connective particles. 
He emphasizes on various occasions the doctrine 
of a higher purpose running through the history 
(e.g. 115; ef. ‘the hour,’ 24 etc. 377 1978). This idea 
of the sovereignty of God in events is found also 
in St. Paul, and is not represented in the Christian 
tradition solely by the Fourth Evangelist. 
is also the frank confession that the disciples failed 
to understand some sayings and incidents at the 
time, and that only the Spirit, mediated through 
the teaching of events, revealed the hidden mean- 
unt (Axe), VES NRG), 
abstract expression of the same idea in 142°, 

It is impossible fully to understand the author’s 
conception of history without taking into account 
his clear consciousness that the gift of the Spirit of 


Truth must be part of the eueae for writing | 


such a narrative as this Gospel (1417, ef. 19° and the 
use of dAnOiwéds). The theory of history that is 
exemplified in the Gospel is summed up in 152-27, 
Even the situation of distress in the Church at 
the time he wrote finds its interpretation only in 
the auOpDeue words of Christ (142° 163). 

With a conception of history so far removed 
from that of the mere chronicler, it is not surpris- 
ing that the perspective of certain incidents (e.g. 
the Cleansing of the Temple) has been disturbed. 
There was a careful selection of those events in the 


life of Christ that were best fitted to illustrate in | 


all their varying phases the belief and unbelief 
called forth by the Person and teaching of Jesus, 
but the Evangelist always starts with what he has 
seen (1'). There are some difficulties of sequence 
that would be removed by giving a different order 
to the narrative ; ¢.g. ‘Arise, let us go hence’ (143!) 
where the discourse is resumed in ch. 15. Again, 
the discourse in 7-*4 would be eminently in place 
at the end of ch. 5. These transpositions might 
have taken place through various causes after the 
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There | 


This is in accordance with the | 


document had left the writer’s hands (see Bacon, 
Introduction, pp. 271-274). e ; 
2. The discourses. — There are differences in 
style and in length between the discourses of Christ 
in the Fourth Gospel and those in the Synoptics. 
At first sight they seem far removed in character. 
Yet nothing could be farther from the truth than 


‘to say that the personal contribution of the Evan- 


gelist in the discourses is more apparent than his 
desire to reproduce the exact words of Jesus, or 
that he makes use of the Synoptics in mechanical 
fashion. He has preserved one or two isolated 
sayings (1* 58 6” 13%! 38 20%) which are also found 
in the Synoptics, and the discourse in 519-47 contains 
many coincidences of word and thought with 
Mt 112%. (For other coincidences see Westcott, 
Ixxxi.). * Yet there is no sufficient evidence to 
warrant the hypothesis that even in these cases the 
Evangelist was entirely dependent on the Synoptic 
narratives, although it is probable that he had 
them before him. Even the discourses of the 
Fourth Gospel, when reduced to their elements, 
are full of short and pregnant sayings, such as we 
are accustomed to connect with Christ (see a most 
suggestive collection in Drummond, op. cit. p. 
16 ff.). Discourses much longer than any that are 
found in John are to be found in the Synopties. It 
is true that the style of the discourses and the style 
of the Evangelist are practically identical, but that 
may be partly due to the fact that the words of 
Jesus have been translated from the Aramaic. 
The dialogue form is more fully represented in the 
Fourth Gospel than in the others, which would 
rather make for authenticity. 

There are indications in the Gospel that the 
Evangelist is concerned to keep his own ideas sepa- 
rate from those of Christ. The actual Logos idea 
outlined in the Prologue is never put into the 
mouth of Christ except as underlying His words in 
certain cases. He keeps separate his own explana- 
tions of words of Christ (2 12% 79). What can 
only be an actual saying of Christ is represented 
as haunting the minds of the disciples in 16+", 
Again, in 12#-°°, in the midst of a passage contain- 
ing his own reflexions, there is a summary contain- 
ing a free rendering of words of Christ that are 
repeated elsewhere in the Gospel; 14° would seem 
to indicate that the same ideas had been expressed 
before, and would be familiar to the disciples. 

On the other hand, it is clear that it is not the 
concern of this Evangelist to record the precise 
phrase that ‘once for a moment ruffled the air of 
Palestine.” ‘The words that I speak unto yon, 
they are spirit, and they are life’ (68), At one 
point the disciples think they understand clearly 
the words they hear, but Jesus shows them their 
ignorance still (16%). The teaching by parables 
appears only as transformed into allegory. In 
10118 the image and the interpretation are inextri- 
cably intermingled. In some of the discourses the 
meaning is carried up to a certain point, and is 
then repeated like a motif, as though the Evan- 
gelist sought to express himself more clearly (e.g. 
the valedictory discourses). There are some cases 
where there is doubt as to where the words of 
Jesus end and the words of the Evangelist begin. 
It is conceivable that a more exact study of his 
language would afford us critical appliances more 
capable of detaching the two elements than those 
we now hoses Abbott, in his Johannine Grammar 
(20664), has suggested that where ydp is used as a 
connective it is an indication that the Evangelist is 
entering on his own words. This would certainly 
suit such cases as 3'5 49 52-23 26.27 At the same 
time, whatever further grammatical study may 


| reveal, we must be prepared to regard the Johannine 


tradition of the words of Christ as differing in 
many aspects from that of the Synoptics. On the 
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other hand, affinities are found in earlier NT 
writings with the words of Christ as reported in 
the Fourth Gospel (cf. 1 P 5°+ and Jn 10!, 1 P 2% 
and Jn 10; also 1 P 1, Ro 6! and Jn 84; Gal 
5” and 5%, Eph 28: and Jn 10'°; Ph 2° and Jn 102”), 
and in all probability the question of the historicity 
of the words of Christ is not a problem peculiar to 


| Hastings’ DB; 


the Fourth Gospel (see P. Ewald, Das Hauptproblem | 


der Evangelienfrage). The dialogues with the 
Jews in this Gospel have taken on the abstract 


orally repeated by the Evangelist in his preaching, 
before they were written down. The discourses 
themselves are definitely connected with historical 
situations, and may, in some cases, be the expan- 
sion of fragmentary reminiscences. On the other 
hand, the gaps in the thought seem sometimes to 

int to piatApsssanth The problem is the same as 
in the case of the Sermon on the Mount. 
valedictory discourses have no doubt taken their 
continuous form through the welding together of 


recollections of the closing days, suggested by the | 
desire to make plain to the early Church that | 


her present condition of anxiety and distress was 
anticipated with solicitous forethought in the pro- 

hetic words of the Saviour. The prayer in ch 17 
is the prayer of One who has become the Great 
High Priest of His Church and of humanity. 


There is no reason for denying that the mind of | imps 
|.anonymous writer in the Church Quarterly Review, 1905-1906. 
| The monograph by Schwarz, Ueber den Tod der Sihne Zebedei, 


the writer had a place in the composition of these. 
The spiritual equipment of the Evangelist is the 


guarantee for the fidelity of his psychological | 


attitude as a ‘witness,’ and we must be prepared 
to trust not only the man himself, but above all 
his peculiar and intimate knowledge of the mind 
of Christ. We may thus reverently examine the 
material of which his unique spiritual experience 
is composed, but may well refrain from dividing a 
seamless robe. 


LITERATURE.—Full bibliographies will be found in Luthardt, 
St. John the Author of the Fourth Gospel (by C. P. Gregory) ; 


Reynolds in Hastings’ DB ii. pp. 721-722; a survey of modern | 


literature in Loisy, Le Quatrieme Evangile, p. 36 ff. ; a critical 
account of recent literature in Sanday, Criticisin of the Fourth 
Gospel, pp. 1-32. : be : 

1. The most important works hostile to the traditional view 
of the authorship are : Bretschneider, Probabilia, 1820; Strauss, 
Leben Jesu, 1835-1840 [mythical view]; Baur, Die Kanonischen 
Evangelien, 1847 [date s.p. 170, tendency criticism] ; Keim, 
Jesu von Nazara, 1867 (written by a Jewish Christian, 110-115, 
under name of Apostle John]; J. J. Tayler, An Attempt to 
ascertain the Character of the Fourth Gospel, 1867; Super- 
natural Religion, 1874 [replied to by Lightfoot, Cont. Rev., Dec. 
1874, Jan. 1875; Sanday, Gospels in Second Century ; Luthardt, 


Die Genesis der Johann. Evang. 1882 [Gospel an Alexandrian 
allegory of Philonic character]; Oscar Holtzmann, 1887 [specially 


valuable for Jewish element in Gospel]; H. J. Holtzmann, | 


Handcom. zum NT, 1893; Jean Réville, Le Quatri¢me Evangile, 


1901 [unknown author; ‘beloved disciple’ not an individual | 


but an ideal t, ]; Moffatt, Historical NT, 1901; Schmiedel 
in Encyc. Bibl. ii. art. ‘John, son of Zebedee,’ and ‘ Die Johann. 
Schriften’ in Religionsgeschichtliche Volksbiicher; Wrede, Char- 
akter und Tendenz, 1903; Loisy, Le Quatrieme 


Geschichte, 1838, Die Evangelische Frage, 1856 (discourses and 
prologue Apostolic]; C. Weizsacker, Untersuchungen, 1864, 
reprinted 1901 [written by disciple of John ; narratives and dis- 
courses in substance historical, but contains a large ideal 
element]; Renan, Vie de Jésus, 1863 [practically abandons the 
historicity of discourses, but retains narrative as fundamentally 
Johannine]; Hugo Delff, Grundziige des Entwickelungs-Geschichte 
d. Religion, 1883, Das vierte Evangelium, and Neue Beitrage, 
1890; Jiilicher, Hinleitung, 1901 (tr. 1904); B. W. Bacon, 
Introduction, 1902 ; Wendt, Lehre Jesu, 1886, i. 215-342, Das 
Johannesevangelium, 1900 (translated) [a development of the 


ition theory of Weisse; criticised by Wauchope Stewart in | 
Teer oaito . Feb. 1903, and Drummond, Character and | 


Expositor, Jan., 
Authorship, pp. 399-404]; 


itteratur, vol. i. ee , 
vy The Apostolic authorship is maintained by: Neander, Life 


ist: Luthardt, op. cit.; Andrews Norton, Genwineness of the 
Pee coeds tall ines, in answer to Strauss] ; Bleek, Kinleitung, 
1862, tr. [in answer to Baur]; Pressensé, Jésus Christ ; son Temps, 
sa Vie, etc.; Sabatier, Hssai sur les sowrces de la Vie de Jésus; 
Godet, Introd. and Com. (1864, tr. 1896, posthumous edition, 
1901) [still most valuable in every direction] ; R. H, Hutton in 
Essays Theological and Literary, 1871 [defending historical 
credibility against Baur]; Sanday, Authorship and Historical 


Harnack, Chronologie d. altchrist. 


| ae by Ezra Abbot, A. P. Peabody, 
A | B. Weiss, Bindeitung (tr. 8 
form that we should expect if they had often been | a 


The | 
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Character of the Fourth Gospel, 1872 : 


"h t M. Arnold, God and the 
Bible (trom: Contemp. Review, 1875) ; 


Willibald Beyschlag, Zwr 


johann. Frage, 1876, NT’ Theol. (ing. tr. i. 216-221); Salmon, 


Historical Introduction, 1885 ; Westcott, Zrtrod. and Com. 
1881 [classical]; Reynolds, Pulpit Commentary, and art. in 
Watkins, Bampton Lectwres, 1890 [specially 
valuable for external evidence]; P. Ewald, Das Hoauptproblens 
der Hvangelienfrage, 1890 [seeks to show that the Johannine 


| element has a fundamental place in the entire Evangelic tra- 


dition of four Gospels]; Gloag, Introd. to the Johann. Writings, 
1891 [containing valuable summary of positions}; Volume of 
J. B. Lightfoot, 1892 ; 
1888), Das Johann. Evang. 1897; 
Marcus Dods, Expos, Gir. Test. vol. i. 1897 ; Zahn, Hinleitung 2, 
1899 ; Drummond, Character and Authorship of the Fourth 
Gospel, 1903 [very significant owing to the theological position 
of the writer ; especially suggestive in treatment of external 
evidence; displays tendency towards allegorical interpre- 
tation]; Stanton, Gospels as Historical Doewments, i. 1903 
{external evidence) ; Sanday, Criticism of the Fourth Gospel, 
1905 {containing suryeys and estimates of recent theories, and 
valuable criticism of critical methods]; Barth, Biblischen Zeit- 
rin Streitfragen, ‘Das Johann. evang. und die Synopt. Evang.’ 

The series of volumes by Edwin Abbott, entitled ‘Diates- 


| sarica’ (esp. From Letter to Spirit, 1903; Johannine Vocabu- 


Evangile, 1903. | 
2. A mediating position is represented by: Weisse, Ev. | 


lary, 1905; Johannine Grammar, 1906), contains much fresh 
matter, suggested by an elaborate study of the language of the 
Fourth Gospel. 


_ Among articles in magazines may be mentioned W. Milligan 
in Contemp. Review (Sept. 1867, Aug. and Noy. 1868), and 
British and Foreign Evangelical Review (Oct. 1871) [directed 
against Baur and his school]; Schtirer, Contemp. Review, 1891 
{a review of the position of the problem; replied to by Sanday, 
Ont. 1891]; Bacon, Hibbert Jowrnal, April 1903, Jan. 1904, 1905 
{has developed theory of editorship by author of 1-3 Jn. and 
ch, 21]; three important articles on conservative side by an 


1904, while completely hostile to the traditional view, is valuable 
for certain portions of the external evidence. 


R. H. STRACHAN. 

JOHN, GOSPEL OF (II.: Contents).—4. Character 
of the Gospel.—The interesting fragment of Euse- 
bius (HE vi. 14), quoted from the lost ‘ Outlines’ of 
Clement of Alexandria, gives us the earliest view 
which was taken of the Fourth Gospel. ‘John, 
last, having observed that the bodily things had 
been set forth in the [earlier] Gospels, and exhorted 
thereto by his friends, and inspired by the Spirit, 
produced a spiritual Gospel.’ The word ‘spiritual,’ 
or ‘pneumatic,’ is here, as usually with the Alex- 
andrians, opposed to ‘bodily,’ or ‘somatic.’ And 
what the difference was, as regards the records of 
the past, is shown admirably by Origen’s comment 
on Jn 2". He says that if all the four Gospels are 


| to be believed, the truth of them cannot be in 


their ‘ bodil 


characters,’ but in their spiritual 
meaning. 


he Gospels, he says elsewhere (de 


| Prine. 4), contain many things which are said to 
St. John the author of Fourth Gospel, 1875], Albrecht Thoma, | 


have happened, but which did not happen literally ; 
and in one place of his Commentary on St. John 
he says that when the writers of Holy Scripture 
were unable to speak the truth ‘at once spiritually 
and bodily’ (i.e. at once literally and with a 
deeper symbolical or allegorical meaning), it was 
their practice to prefer the spiritual to the cor- 
poreal, ‘the true spiritual meaning being often 
preserved in the corporeal falsehood’ (cwfouevov 
modAdKlis TOU aAnOods mvevuaTiKoU ev TW TwMaTLKW 
Wevdet). So ES a says of St. John’s Gospel : 
‘most of the things spoken by him were spiritual, 
the fleshly things having been already attested’ 
(Her. li. 19). 

These passages are very important for the study 
of the Fourth Gospel. They are evidence, not, of 
course, for the author’s method of composition, but 
for what was thought of the Gospel in the latter 
part of the 2nd cent. and the first half of the 3rd, 
that is to say, as soon as it was widely known. 
It was accepted as ‘a spiritual Gospel,’ and by 
spiritual was meant, not devotional, ethical, and 
philosophical, but allegorical as opposed to barely 
historical. : 

The distinction between the two modes or treatment was 


familiar at Alexandria, and had been familiar long before the 
Fourth Gospel was written. Philo compares the literal mean- 
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ing to the body, and the spiritual to the soul. He applies this 
exegetical principle to the OL narratives witn great thorougn- 
ness. To the literal truth of ancient sacred litsvory ue Is Very 
indifferent. Particular events are important oly 1 proportion 
to their universal significance. To grasp the truth of a narra- 
tive is to see its relation to universal spiritual law or fact. He 
would have considered the laborious investigation of historical 
detail to be merely learned triuing, worthy only of a yradiunarian 
ora pedant. Moral edification a..d gnosis were the only objects 
for which it was at all worth while to trouble about the records 
of the past. 

We have, of course, no right to assume that the 
2nd cent. was right in classing the Fourth Gospel 
as a ‘spiritual’ work. We shall have to consider 
its allegorism in detail before we can pronounce on 
its relation to history. But it should be perfectly 
obvious that its author did not mean it to be 
studied as a plain historical narrative. He would 
probably have said that he had a higher aim than 
to record trivial details, some of which had no 
spiritual meaning. The Gospel is, and claims to 
be, an interpretation of our Lord’s Person and 
ministry, an ideal construction which aims at pro- 
ducing a certain impression about the Person of 
Christ. This impression is to be the true inter- 
pretation of the historical Jesus—the author is 
infinitely anxious about this. He is writing no 
mere historical romance, like the Life of Apollonius 
of Tyana, which was afterwards concocted as a 
rival to the Gospels. He is no Docetist, as is shown 
by several passages in the Gospel, and more cate- 
gorically in 1 John, which, if not by the same 
author, is in closest connexion with the Gospel. 
But a very slight critical investigation is enough 
to show that he allows himself a free hand in 
manipulating the facts on which he is working. 
It is perfectly honest history, as history was under- 
stood by the ancients. But even the most scientific 
of ancient historians did not scruple to put his own 
views of the political situation into the mouths of 
the chief characters in his period ; and among the 
Jews the composer of a haggddah had no fear of 
being branded as a romancer or a forger. 

The plan of the Gospel is clearly stated in 20%: 3', 
an impressive passage which was intended to be 
the conclusion of the book, and was so until the 
appendix was added. The object here avowed is 
strictly adhered to throughout. No other book of 
the NT is so entirely dominated by one conception. 
The theology of the Incarnation, taught in the 
form of a historical narrative, with an underlying 
framework of symbolism and allegory, which, 
though never obtruded, determines the whole 
arrangement and selection of incidents—this is the 
topic of the Fourth Gospel. And unless it is read 
in the light of this purpose, and with a due recog- 
nition of the peculiar method, the seven seals of 
the Apocalypse will remain set upon the ‘spiritual 
Gospel.’ 

Different opinions have been held as to the 
readers whom the writer has mainly in view. 
Reville thinks that ‘the author has wished to 
prove to his contemporaries who had remained in 
the liberal and philosophical Judaism of the Dias- 
pora, that, in Jesus Christ, the revelation of the 
Logos, admitted by them in the OT, has its full and 
definitive fulfilment.’ But the Gospel is not an 
apologia written for the Jews. The extremely un- 
conciliatory tone, used throughout in speaking of 
them, is enough to disprove this hypothesis. There 
is a subordinate element of apologetic, but the 


main object is clearly to edify and teach the faith- | contrary, the miracles which he records are more 


ful, not to convert the unbeliever. The author 
never descends to his opponents’ ground, but re- 
mains throughout on hisown. His aim is didactic 
but not exactly dogmatic. He wishes, not to prove 
a theological thesis, but to confirm and perfect the 
believer in his adhesion to Christ as the Incarnate 
Word, the principle of spiritual regeneration, and 
the nourishment of ‘eternal’ life. This is the 
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foundation of his own faith, and the characteristic 
Johannine ideas are the intellectual form of this 
faith, which is cencred in the wnio mystica. | There 
is no sign of a polemic against Docetism, Ebionism, 
or against Cerinthus. Still less is he writing against 
liberalized Judaism, as Réville seems to suggest. 
Whatever was his attitude towards Philo (and the 
question is not an easy one to answer), 1t was not 
one of conscious antagonism, , 

The author, then, is writing for Christians. But 
for what Christians? It has often been maintained 
or assumed that his object is to teach a philosophy 
of r_ligion—that he is, in fact, the author of the 
formula ‘Jesus Christ, the promised Messiah of 
the Jews, is the Incarnate Logos of God.’ But this 
view is untenable. There is no systematic philo- 
sophy in the Gospel—not even in the Prologue. 
And besides, the Logos theology was not new. It 
is not propounded as new in the Gospel; and it 
exists in substance in St. Paul’s Epistles, as well 
as in the Hebrews. There can be little doubt that 
Apollos, the learned Jew of Alexandria, made this 
identification in his preaching, which was so 
mightily convincing. For at this time ‘ Logos’ was 
as familiar a term to all educated persons as 
‘Evolution’ is to our own generation. ; 

The Gospel is not a philosophical treatise. Is it, 
then, an attempt to mediate between two parties 
in the Church, between the advocates of ‘ Faith’ 
and ‘ Knowledge,’ of Gnosis and Pistis? The con- 
flict between these two parties was acute at the 
end of the 2nd cent., as we see from the caution 
imposed upon Clement of Alexandria by conserva- 
tive prejudice, and on the other side by the diatribes 
of the obscurantist Tertullian against philosophy. 
At that period Gnosticism had gained a footing 
within the Church, and orthodoxy had become 
alive to the dangers which threatened the Chris- 
tian religion from this side. The intellectualists 
were even strong enough to drive Montanism out 
of the Church. During the first quarter of the 2nd 
cent. the great Gnostics were outside the Church, 
and the chief danger was that the party of YAy 
migrts, ignorant and superstitious, with material- 
istic notions of religion and hopes of a coming 
reign of the saints, might make the position of the 
Christian philosopher impossible, and drive him into 
the arms of the Gnostics. Moreover, at the time 
when the Gospel was written, the inadequacy of 
both presentations of Christianity was becoming 
apparent. The primitive revivalism was decaying ; 
the hopes of a Parousia were growing faint ; while, 
on the other hand, Docetism and the fantastic 
schemes of the Gnostie party were visibly tending 
to diseard the Gospel in favour of a barbarized 
Platonism. The author of this Gospel interposed 
his powerful influence to save Christianity from 
being either swamped in a mythology or subli- 
mated into a theosophy. ‘The Jews’ demanded 
miracles, ‘the Greeks’ a philosophy ; this Gospel, 
like St. Paul, presents both with ‘ Christ the power 
of God and the wisdom of God’ (1 Co 1224), The 
author addresses himself chiefly to the Faith-party, 
who most needed teaching. He tries to recall 
them to real history, by subtly spiritualizing the 
miraculous narratives, to which they attributed 
too much importance, and bringing out their ethical 
and spiritual significance. He never makes the 
slightest attempt to rationalize a miracle,—on the 


startling than anything in the Synoptics,—but no 
stress is laid on any physical portent as momentous 
in and for itself, or as evidence, apart from its 
symbolical value as a type of the Person, work, 
and office of Christ. This design of spiritualizing 
the tradition is kept in view throughout ; but it is 
carried out so subtly and quietly that it has often 
been overlooked, 
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A glance at one of the old-fashioned ‘ Harmonies’ 
of the four Evangelists makes us realize how few 
of the events of our Lord’s life, before the last 
few days, are recorded by the Synoptists and also 
by St. John. And even the few common elements 
are employed differently, and in different settings. 
There are notable and irreconcilable ditterences in 
the chronology, including, as is well known, a dis- 
crepancy as to the date of the Crucifixion. The 
development of Christ’s mission is differently con- 
ceived, the Johannine Christ making the most 
exalted claims to equality with the Father near the 
beginning of His career, and in the presence of His 
enemies (2"9 6*” 8% ete.), whereas in the Synoptics 
the question and answer at Ceesarea Philippi are 
clearly intended to be of crucial importance (Mt 
1638 |). The form and substance of the discourses 
are also very different, the Christ of the synopties 
speaking as a man to men, as a Jew to Jews: con- 
veying His message in pithy aphorisms, easily 
understood and remembered, and in homely para- 
bles, adapted to the comprehension of country folk. 
These discourses are directed rather to bringing 
men to the Father, and to righteousness and con- 
sistency of life, than to inculcating any doctrines 
about His own Person; sometimes He expresses 
His attachment to the Law, and repudiates any 
intention of abrogating it. Our Evangelist, on the 
other hand, represents Jesus as taking part in long 
polemical disputations with ‘the Jews,’ who are as 
much His enemies as they were the enemies of the 
Christian Church 80 years later ; the parables have 
disappeared, and their place is taken by ‘ proverbs’ 
or symbolic language ; and, above all, His whole 
teaching is centred upon faith in and devotion to 
Himself. The emphatic éy oceurs 15 times in St. 
Matthew, 117 times in St. John. Many facts to 
which our Evangelist attaches great importance 
are completely strange to the Synoptic tradition. 
Such are: the marriage in Cana of Galilee, with 
which the public ministry opens ; the conversation 
with the Samaritan woman; the healing of the 
paralytic at the pool of Bethesda; the incident of 
the man born blind; the raising of Lazarus, which in 
St. John’s Gospel appears to have been the imme- 
diate cause of the plot against the life of Jesus; 
the washing of the disciples’ feet at the Last 
Supper ; the conversation with Pilate at the trial ; 
the presence of the beloved disciple and Mary at 
the Cross; the appearance to Thomas after the 
Resurrection. On the other hand, the writer of the 
Fourth Gospel omits the genealogy and the birth 
from a virgin, because it could be of no interest to 
him to prove that Jesus (or rather Joseph) was 
descended from king David, and the Incarnation 
of the Logos is a far grander conception than a 
miraculous birth by the operation of the Holy 
Ghost; he omits the Baptism of Jesus, of which 
notwithstanding he shows knowledge, because, 
again, the true Baptism is the Incarnation of the 
Logos in Jesus, and also partly, perhaps, because 
he is anxious to discountenance the Adoptionist 
views of the Person of Christ which were prevalent 
at the time when he wrote; he omits the Tempta- 
tion, because it is no part of his plan to exhibit 
Jesus as experiencing any temptation or weakness ; 
he omits the Transfiguration, because in his view 
the whole life of Christ on earth is a manifestation 
of His glory, not by visible light but to the spiritual 
eye; he omits the institution of the Eucharist, 
because he has already given his sacramental 
doctrine in his discourse about the Bread of Life 
(Jn 6%), following the miracle of the 5000, and 
does not wish the truth of the mystical union to be 
bound up too closely with the participation in an 
ecclesiastical rite; he omits the Agony in the 
Garden of Gethsemane, and the ery, ‘ Eli, Eli, lama 
sabachthani,’ because the impression which he 


wishes to convey of the complete voluntariness of 
Christ’s sufferings and death, and of the ‘glory’ 
which was manifested by His humiliation as well 
as by His triumph over death, might be impaired 
by incidents which seem to indicate human weak- 
ness and hesitation; and, lastly, he omits the , 
Ascension and the descent of the Paraclete, be- 
cause he does not wish the withdrawal of Christ’s 
bodily presence, and the continuation of the Incar- 
nation in another more spiritual form, to be asso- 
ciated with physical portents, or to be assigned to 
particular days. 

There can be no question that these omissions 
are deliberate, and not the result of ignorance. 
Those who wish to discredit any of the narratives 
which appear in the Synoptics, cannot rightly draw 
any inferences from St. John’s silence. Such 
features of the Christian tradition as the Birth at 
Bethlehem and the Ascension must have been well 
known by any well-instructed Christian at the be- 
ginning of the 2nd cent., and there are no signs 
that our Evangelist wishes to correct his pre- 
decessors from the standpoint of one who has had 
access to better information. Not only are in- 
cidents like the Baptism referred to incidentally 
(1°), but an attempt is made to provide substitutes 
for several of the omitted narratives. Instead of 
the Davidie ancestry of Joseph, we have the eternal 
generation of the povoyerys ; instead of the Lord’s . 
Prayer, taught to the disciples, we have the High- 
Priestly prayer of ch. 17, in which almost ever 
clause of the Lord’s Prayer is represented, though 
in each case, except the last (‘Deliver us from the 
evil one’), the petition is changed into a statement 
that the work has been done, the boon conferred. 
The institution of Baptism is represented by the 
discourses with Nicodemus and the Samaritan 
woman ; that of the Eucharist by the miracle in 
ch. 6 and the discourse on the Bread of Life which 
follows it. The Transfiguration is represented by 
the voice from heaven in 127 %8; while the pre- 
ceding verse (which should be printed as a question, 
‘Shall I say, Father, save me from this hour?’) is 
intended to compensate us for the loss of the Agony 
in the Garden. Lastly, the words to Thomas in 
207°—the last beatitude—more than reconcile us to 
the loss of any description of the Ascension. 

The number of miracles is much reduced; but 
those which are given are representative, and in 
some cases are more tremendous than those of the 
Synoptics. The healing of the son of Herod’s 
official (4*°*-) is the only miracle which has the true 
Synoptic ring ; in the others no ‘faith’ is required 
in those who are to benefit by the sign, and the 
object seems to be to manifest some aspect of 
Christ’s Person and work. In the marriage at 
Cana, the feeding of the multitude, the healing of 
the blind man, and the raising of Lazarus, the 
Evangelist himself tells us the spiritual meaning 
of the miracle, in words spoken either by the Lord 
Himself or by some one else. Ten 

There is, however, a great deal of symbolism in 
the Gospel which is unexplained by the author, 
and unnoticed by the large majority of his readers. 
The method is strange to us, and we do not look 
out for allegories which would be at once under- 
stood by Alexandrians in the 2nd century. A few 
examples are necessary, to justify the view here 
taken that symbolism or allegorism pervades the 
whole Gospel. In 1° John the Baptist designates 
Christ ‘the Lamb of God,’ with clear reference to 
the Paschal sacrifice. The prophetic type of the 
Paschal lamb dominates the whole of the Passion 
narrative in St. John. Even the date, it would 
appear, 1s altered, in order that Christ may die on 
the day when the Paschal lambs were killed. The 
change of the ‘reed’ of the Synoptics to ‘hyssop 
seems to have been made with the same object, 
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when we remember the ritual use of hyssop at 
the Passover. The Gospel abounds in enigmatic 
utterances, such as ‘ Thou hast kept the good wine 
until now’ (2); ‘It is expedient that one man 
should die for the people’ (11°); ‘Judas went 
immediately out, and it was night ’ (13%) ; in which 
the reader is plainly meant to see a double meaning. 
The symbolism is often in three stages. The text 


presents an apparent sense, which is in figure a _ 


second, which in turn points to a third and still 
deeper signification. Especially in the narrative, 
a prophetic utterance quoted from the OT is some- 
times the intermediate stage in this allegorical 
construction. The type of the Paschal lamb comes 
as it were between aie literal feeding of the 5000 
and the idea that Christ gives His life to take 
away the sin of the world, and that He may be our 
spiritual food and sustenance. The words quoted 
from the Psalms, ‘the zeal of thy house shall eat 
me up,’ come in like manner between the cleansing 
of the Temple at Jerusalem and the idea of the 
glorification of Jesus as the building of the true 
Temple, the body of Christ, the Church. ‘There 
are, we might venture to say, three temples in the 
mind of the Evangelist—the material temple built 
by Herod, the temple of Christ’s natural body, 
which was to be destroyed and raised up ‘in three 
days,’ and the temple which is the spiritual body 
of Christ—namely, the Church. Similarly, in 7*, 
the quotation, ‘out of his belly shall flow rivers of 
living water,’ comes, as it were, between the thrust 
of the lance and the effusion of the Holy Spirit on 
the disciples and the Church. 

But the most remarkable part of the allegoric 
method is that connected with numbers. ‘There 
can be no doubt, in the opinion of the present 
writer, that the Philonic method of playing with 
numbers had a strong fascination for our Evan- 
gelist. The examples are far too numerous to be 
accidental. The number 7 recurs in the number of 
the miracles (omitting ch. 21 from our calculations), 
in the number of solemn declarations beginning ‘I 
am’; in the number of ‘ witnesses’ borne to Christ, 
and perhaps in other places. The officer’s son is 
healed at the seventh hour; the paralytic on the 
seventh day. It is thoroughly in accordance with 
the method of the Evangelist, that he avoids the 
word érrd, just as he avoids the two crucial words 
yoo and miorts, Which had become watchwords of 

arties. As for the number 3, perhaps too much 
ingenuity has been shown in cutting up the whole 
Gospel into arrangements of 3; but unquestionably 
the book does lend itself very readily to such classi- 
fication, and the fact that it is concealed rather 
than obtruded is in accordance with what seems to 
have been the method and design of the writer. 
With regard to higher numbers, the extreme pre- 
cision of the Evangelist must excite suspicion of an 
allegorical motive; and when we find that 38, 46, 
and 153 can be plausibly explained on Philonic 
principles, the suspicion becomes almost a certainty. 
For example, the 153 fish may be the ‘fulfilment’ 
Ob LO oes ee +17=153; or, as Bishop 
Wordsworth suggests, it may be the square of 12+ 
the square of 3. It is said that 200 (Peter is 200 
cubits from the land) signifies, in the Philonian 
lore, repentance. The ‘forty-six years’ since the 
beginning of the building of the Temple may 
possibly be connected: with the age assigned to 
Jesus (‘not yet fifty years old’); it has been sug- 
gested that the Evangelist wishes to make Him 
seven times seven years old at the Crucifixion ; 
but this is very doubtful. The frequent use of 
number-symbolism in the Gospel is more certain 
than the correctness of particular interpretations, 
These interpretations would occur peace to the 
‘Gnostic’ of the 2nd cent.; to us they must be 
guesswork. ; 


Some critics, such as Renan, have objected to this discovery 
of allegorism in the Fourth Gospel, that the allegorist always 
tries vw attract attention to his symbols, whereas St. John 
clearly does not, but conceals them so carefully that the large 
majority of his readers do not even suspect their existeuce. 
This sounds plausible. But the question really is whether the 
Evangelist has not done all that he need have done in order to 
be understood by those among his first readers who knew his 
method. It is not suggested that the Johannine symbolism was 
meant for all to understand. There is abundant evidence that 
those who valued the ‘Gnosis’ were agreed that it must not be 
protaned by being explained to all. We find this conviction in 
Philo, and very strongly in Clement ot Alexandria, who, as a 
Christian, is important evidence. He says that to put the 
spiritual exegesis before the common people is like giving a 
sword to a child to play with. He will not write all that he 
knows, because of the danger that it may get into wrong hands. 
There are some religious wruths which can only be safely im- 
parted orally. There is reason to think that he abandoned his 
project of putting the coping-stone on his theological works by 
a book of an esoteric character, because a pubiished treatise 
cannot be confined to those who ought to read it. Since, then, 
the existence of the symbolic method, and the obligation of 
concealing it from the ordinary reader, are both proved, there 
is nothing strange in the veiled symbolism which we have found 
to characterize this Gospel. 


The Evangelist writes throughout for two classes 
of readers—for the simpliciores, who would be 
satisfied by the narrative in its plain sense, and for 
the ‘Gnostic,’ who could read between the lines 
without difficulty. And yet he wishes all his 
readers to rise towards a spiritual understanding. 
Again and again he puts the key in the lock—in 
such solemn utterances as ‘I am the Bread of Life 
—the Light of the World—the Resurrection and 
the Life.” His own word for the allegoric method 
is ‘proverb’ (rapomuia). Up to the end of the last 
discourse, Jesus has spoken to His disciples in 
proverbs ; but the time was coming (after the with- 
drawal of His bodily presence) in which, through 
the medium of the Paraclete, He should no more 
speak to them in proverbs, but should show them 
plainly of the Father. The proverb is different 
trom the Synoptic tapa8od7, which is a story with 
a religious and moral application—a story which 
has a complete sense in itself, apart from the 
lesson, which is generally conveyed by the story 
as a whole, and not by the details. St. John, 
however, tries to keep the historical parabolic form 
in which Jesus actually tanght. Yet, in spite of 
himself, he half substitutes the Alexandrian and 
Philonic allegory for the Synoptic parable. The 
double sense runs all through the. narrative. 
Whenever tlie Johannine Christ begins to teach— 
whether His words are addressed to Nicodemus, 
the Samaritan woman, ‘the Jews,’ or His own 
disciples—He nearly always begins by enunciating 
a proposition which contains, under a sensible and 
symbolic image, a religious truth. The auditor 
regularly misunderstands Him, interpreting liter- 
ally what should have been easily perceived to be 
a metaphor. This gives Jesus an opportunity to 
develop His allegory, and, in so doing, to instruct 
the reader, if not the original hearer of the dis- 
course, whom once or twice (as in ch. 3) the Evan- 
gelist seems to have quite forgotten. The Johannine 
Christ loves words which, at any rate in Greek, 
have a double sense, such as dvwéev, mveOua, \Oyos 
(cf. esp. 10588), Whether the very numerous 
vases where a verb may be indicative or imperative 
are intentionally ambiguous, it is not easy to say. 
The symbolism reaches its height in some of the 
discourses to the Jews ; the last discourses to the 
disciples are more plain, and in ch. 17, which is 
the climax of the teaching of the Gospel, the 
mystical union is expounded with much directness. 

One of the most difficult problems in connexion 
with the classes of readers for whom the Gospel 
was intended is presented by certain explanations 
introduced by the Evangel’* The chief of these 
are 2?) 6%4- 65 789 827 (933 18. These explanations 
seem to us at times superficial and unworthy of 
their context. We cannot be surprised that they 
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have given force to partition-theories like that of 
Wendt, who maintains that the discourses are on 
a higher intellectual and spiritual level than could 
be within the compass of the author of parts of the 
narrative. The ditticulties in the way of partition- 
theories seem to be insuperable. A more plausible 
hypothesis is that the Evangelist deliberately 
introduced these childlike observations for the 
benefit of the stmpliciores, trusting to the educated 
reader being able to divine his purpose. But this 
theory is not very satisfactory. We have seen 
that St. John is able to see as many as three mean- 
ings in a simple occurrence. And so he may have 
felt that ‘the Temple’ might mean Christ’s natural 
body as well as the stone building and the Church 
of Christ, which last must have been mainly in 
his mind when he foresaw the downfall of the 
Jewish sanctuary and all which it represented. 

The style of the Fourth Gospel is as different 
from that of the Synopties as the matter. Instead 
of the variety which we find in them, we have a 
small number of essential thoughts repeated again 
and again under a small number of images. From 
this results a strange impressiveness, common in 
mystical writings, which often share this peculi- 
arity, though to some readers the monotony appears 
tedious and inartistic. The discourses of Christ 
have a sweet and melancholy charm, with an in- 
describable dignity and grandeur; over them all 
hangs the luminous haze of mysticism, in which 
mystery seems clear, and clearness itself is mys- 
terious. The phraseology is Hebraic, not Greek ; 
in the Prologue we have a species of rhythm which 
recalls the old prophets, and in many places we 
find the parallelism of Hebrew poetry. The 
arrangement is that of the writer's own thought, 
not chronological. The appearance of detailed 
accuracy is not, as has often 8 seriously argued, 
a proof of first-hand knowledge, but is due to the 
vividness of the Evangelist’s mental images. The 
numbers, as has been said, seem often to have a 
symbolic meaning ; the figures, such as Nicodemus 
and the Greeks who asked for an introduction to 
Jesus, disappear from the writer’s mind as soon as 
the point is made. No difference can be detected 
between the style of the various speakers, or 
between the discourses of Christ and the Evan- 
gelist’s own comments. ; 

2. Theology of the Gospel.—The first question 
which meets us is the relation of the Prologue to 
the rest of the Gospel. Harnack, whose antipathy 
to the Logos theology apparently influences his 
judgment, suggests that the Prologue was merely 
prefixed to the narrative in order to predispose the 
Greeks in favour of the views which the author was 
about to propound, views which do not really at 
all correspond with the Logos philosophy as they 
understood it. 

‘The Prologue brings in conceptions which were familiar to 
the Greeks, and enters into these more deeply than is justified 
by the presentation which follows ; for the notion of the incarnate 
Logos is by no means the dominant one in the Gospel. Though 
faint echoes of this idea may possibly be met with here and 
there in the Gospel,—I confess I do not notice them,—the pre- 
dominating thought is essentially that of Christ as the Son of 
God, who obediently executes what the Father has shown and 
appointed Him’ (ZTAK ii. 189 ff.). 

This strangely perverse judgment has evoked pro- 
tests from several critics who understand the 
Gospel better than Harnack, among others from 
Réville, who has certainly no bias in favour of 
traditional views. It would be easy to show that 
every one of the dogmatic statements in the Pro- 
logue is reasserted in the body of the Gospel. For 
the pre-existence of the Logos, beyond time, in 
personal relation to, and in essential union with, 
God, ef. 6% 8° 141° 175%, For the Logos as the 
Agent in creation, and its life-giving and sustaining 
principle, cf. 5% 8% 9°. (From the nature of the 


subject-matter, there is not much cosmological 
teaching in the Gospel; but what there is, is in 
full accordance with the Prologue). For mani- 
festations of the Logos before the Incarnation, by 
revelations and by His immanent presence, cf. 8° 
and 9°, ‘whenever I aim in the world,’ etc. There 
is thus chapter and verse in the Gospel, and in 
Christ’s own words, for every statement in the 
Prologue; and though Jesus never calls Himself 
the Logos, this sublime conception of His person- 
ality pervades the whole narrative. The stum- 
bling-block to Harnack and others has been what 
some critics (e.g. Beyschlag and Reville) have 
called the ‘contradictory double theology’ of the 
Gospel. By the side of a conception at Christ's 
Person which seems to class the Evangelist as a 
speculative mystic or Gnostic, we have statements 
which seem to belong to the school of Christianit 
which was dominated by Jewish positivism. Such 
doctrines are the actual ‘becoming flesh’ of the 
Logos, as opposed to a theophany under human 
form ; and the repeated mention of ‘ the Last Day,’ 
a conception with which, as Reuss says, ‘mystical 
theology has no concern.’ But the Evangelist does 
not write or think as a philosopher. The supreme 
merit of his book as a Gospel is that he does not 
write the lite of Christ as a Christian Platonist 
might have been tempted to write it, but keeps a 
firm hold on the historical Jesus, and on the con- 
crete facts in His teaching. There is, undoubtedly, 
a double thread of the kind indicated. In some 
parts of the narrative we feel that ‘tabernacled 
among us’ is a truer description of the character 
of the Johannine Christ than ‘ became flesh.’ There 
is an aloofness, a solitary grandeur, about the central 
figure which prevents Him from seeming fully 
human ; while in other places there is an approxi- 
mation to the Synoptic portrait. But it is only 
to the minute critic that these difficulties become 
apparent. To the religious consciousness of Chris- 
tendom there has never been any hesitation in 
recognizing the profound agreement between the 
Synoptic and the Johannine presentations of Jesus 
Christ. See, further, art. Locos. 

The intense ethical dualism of the Fourth Gospel 
is another perplexing phenomenon to those who 
look for philosophical consistency in a religious 
treatise. Christian Platonism, into which the 
Logos theology passed as its most important in- 
gredient, seems to leave no room for a personal 
devil, or for human beings who are children of the 
devil. It seems rather to favour the conception of 
evil as mere privatio boni. St. John, however, is 

uite unconscious of any such as Although 
the Logos is the immanent cause of all life, so that 
‘without him nothing whatever came into being,’ 
the ‘darkness’ in which the light shines is no mere 
absence of colour, but a positive malignant thing, 
a rival kingdom which has its own subjects and its 
own sphere. Some critics have even been reminded 
of the metaphysical dualism of Manichzean specula- 
tion. This last, however, is in too flagrant con- 
tradiction with the Logos theology to effect a 
lodgment in the Evangelist’s mind. The Logos is 
the true light which lighteth every man as it comes 
into the world. But since the philosophical pro- 
blem is not present to the mind of the writer, he is 
not careful to draw the line between the ethical 
dualism which was part of his religious experience, 
and the metaphysical dualism which would have 
subverted the foundations of his intellectual system. 
The sources of this ethical dualism may be found 
partly in the spiritual struggles of an intensely 
devout nature, bat to a greater extent, probably, 
in the furious antagonism of Judaism to nascent 
Christianity, a hostility which, to a Christian, 
must have seemed really diabolical. The temper 
of his own age was unconsciously transferred to 
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the ministry of Jesus, who certainly could not 
have adopted the attitude of uncompromising 
antagonisin to ‘the Jews’ which we find in this 
Gospel. But it is worthy of note that some of 
the devotional literature of later times, which 
shows the closest affinity with Johannine ideas,— 
the Theologia Germanica is a particularly good 
example,—displays the same extreme ethical dual- 
ism as the Gospel. Stéckl, in criticising the 
Theologia Germanica from the standpoint of 
modern Romanism, finds in it the ‘Gnostic dual- 
ism’ which, with equal justice, he might have 
detected in parts of the Fourth Gospel. In neither 
the one nor the other does the distinction corre- 
spond with the Gnostic division of mankind into 
pneumatic and psychic, with an impassable gulf 
between them. Compare, ¢.g., the Evangelist’s 
use of ‘the world’ in 15". 

(1) Doctrine of God the Father.—According to 
the logic of the system, it has often been said, 
God should always manifest Himself through the 
Logos. No man hath seen or heard God at any 
time (1!8 537 64). So Philo holds that there can 
be no immediate communication between God, 
who is transcendent and unknowable, and the 
world. Nevertheless, it is impossible to impose 
this philosophical idea upon St. Jobn. His God 
is not the unknowable ‘One’ of the later Platon- 
ism. He is Spirit (4%), that is, on the negative 
side, He is non-material, not appreciable by sense, 
spaceless and timeless. Yet He is not darkness, 
but Light ; and light includes the ideas of radiation 
and illumination. Further yet, He is Love. He 
loves the world. As loving the world, He is the 
principle of action, the principle of the activity of 
the Logos. He is the Father, who ‘draws’ men 
to Himself. Several other passages (¢.g. 5'7 21 9?9) 
imply independent direct action by the Father. 
Still, we must not over-emphasize this as a proof 
of the Evangelist’s disagreement with Philo. Philo, 
no doubt, could not acknowledge an Incarnation ; 
but the idea of theophanies was naturally very 
familiar to him from his OT studies. There is 
nothing un-Philonic in the ‘voice from heaven’ 
(12%). Philo, too, speaks of ‘a voice formed in the 
air, not coming from any animate body.’ 

(2) Doctrine of the Holy Spirit.—The dualism of 
Flesh and Spirit in St. John is one expression of 
the ethical dualism of which we have spoken above. 
It is very clearly set forth in the conversation with 
Nicodemus, when Christ says that no one can see 
the Kingdom of God unless he be born from above 
(or afresh). This He explains by repeating that 
unless a man be born of water and the Spirit, he 
cannot see the Kingdom of God. ‘That which is 
born of the flesh is flesh, and that which is born 
of the Spirit is spirit.’ This regeneration by water 
and the Spirit is the birth from above, not a simple 
moral renovation, but a real communication of the 
Divine Spirit. Natural generation is only a feeble 
image of this supernatural generation, which, says 
Loisy (perhaps too boldly, in the absence of any 
expression of this thought in the Gospel), ‘is 
attached to the same order as the Incarnation of 
the Word.’ St. John does not draw this com- 
parison ; but he says of the elect that they ‘were 
born, not of blood, nor of the will of the flesh, 
nor of the will of man, but of God’ (18), The 
sphere of the Spirit forms a world absolutely 
opposed to the world of the flesh. What, then, 
is the content of this world of the Spirit? Since 
God is Spirit, the world of Spirit is the world of 
God, and partakes of the Divine attributes. It 
is absolute and indestructible; the Father ‘hath 
life in himself,’ and has given this absolute life 
to the Son also. Even so the Son ean transmit 
it, ‘quickening whom he will.’ The Spirit quiek- 
eneth, the flesi profiteth nothing: it was to com- 


municate to men a life which they have not natur- 
ally, that the Word became incarnate. This gitt 
of spiritual life is figured as ‘the bread from heaven 
and ‘the living water,’ symbols which, as the 
Evangelist was far from forgetting, are the out- 
ward and visible signs in the two great Sacraments. 


The Divine gift is also typified as Light and Truth, 


words which imply an illumination ot the intellect. 
So in 17? life eternal is defined as the knowledge of 
(or rather, the process of knowing) the only true 
God, and Jesus Christ, whom He sent. This ad- 
vancing knowledge is the highest form of life. 
Those who ‘are of the truth’ listen to the words 
of Christ; but the contemptuous or careless ques- 
tion of Pilate, ‘ What is truth ?’ receives no answer. 
The truth also ‘makes us free’; it breaks the yoke 
of sin. In opposition to this higher world, St. John 
develops the idea of the cosmos, which is the direct 
opposite of the Spirit. It has only the appearance 
of life; he who has been redeemed from it ‘has 
passed from death into life’ (5%). It is therefore 
possible to call the devil the prince of this world ; 
although the passage from the kingdom of the 
world to that of the Spirit is open (37 and 17). 
Jesus Christ, who has full possession of the Spirit, 
is come to raise men from the sphere of the world 
into that of the Spirit. Thus, the Johannine 
soteriology contemplates an enrichment, not a 
restoration, of human nature. The Evangelist 
regards sin as essentially a failure to recognize 
the Divine in the world. Those to whom the 
light has not been brought are blind, but not. 
guilty : those to whom it has appeared, and who 
turn their backs upon it, are the typical sinners. 
From henceforth, these lovers of darkness are 
doomed to destruction (a47dé\eca), when Jesus shall 
‘overcome the world’ as a triumphant conqueror. 

The relations of the Spirit to the Logos are 
difficult to define. What, for example, was the 
office of the Spirit in the world before the Incarna- 
tion? Life, as we know, was immanent in the 
Logos: there seems to be no room for another 
mvedua (woroodv. The descent of the Holy Spirit 
upon Jesus at His baptism is referred to in St. 
John, but not described. To him, the Baptism 
could have no such importance as it appears to 
have in the Synoptic record. The Spirit was given 
to Christ ‘without measure’ from the first. 

During the ministry we do not hear much of 
the Spirit. St. John tells us bluntly (7*) that 
‘There was as yet no Spirit, because Jesus was 
not yet glorified.’ Instead of the Spirit, we have 
a quasi-independent power ascribed to the words 
of the Lord Jesus, which are spoken of in the same 
sort of way in which Philo speaks of the Ady and 
duvdwecs. Jesus insists that the words are not His 
own, but come from God (3** and several other 
places). The words are, of course, inoperative, 
unless they are received and taken into the heart : 
but if they are so received, they will abide in the 
heart as a living and spiritual principle (157 6). 
‘He that keepeth my words shall never see death,’ 
says Jesus (8'); and St. Peter exclaims, ‘ Lord, 
to whom shall we go? Thou hast the words of 
eternal life’ (6°): that is to say, not words about 
eternal life, but words which confer eternal life, 
asin 8°. Of the disobedient, He says, ‘The word 
which IT have spoken will judge him at the last 
day’ (12%); and to His disciples, ‘ He that heareth 
my words hath passed from death unto life’ (5%) ; 
‘Now ye are clean through the word that I have 
spoken unto you’ (15%). The word or words would 
thus seem to exercise all the functions of the Para- 
clete. But they must not be identified; for the 
words were addressed to all who heard them ; the 
Paraclete was given only to the faithful disciples. 
Moreover, the ministry of the Spirit, properly 
speaking, begins only after the glorification of 
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Jesus Christ. Remembering that the Johannine 
theology unplies wa ‘l'rinitarian doctrine of equality 
and oneness between the three Persons of the 
‘Trinity, we may still say that the office of the 
Son, during the period of His sojourn on earth, 
Was to reveal the bather, wlile the oftice of the 
Holy Spirit was, and 1s, to reveal the Son. 

St. John takes no interest in purely speculative 
or dogmatic questions, and therefore he does not 
trouble himself about such questions as the oftice 
of the Holy Spint, as distinguished from that of 
the Logos, before the Incarnation. From the 
practical point of view it is possible to say, as he 
does, that ‘there was as yet no Spirit’ before Jesus 
was glorified. After this glorification, although 
the action of the Holy Spirit is often represented 
as that of Christ Himself returning to His own, 
there is a difference between the mode of action of 
the Incarnate Christ and that of the Holy Spirit. 
Not only is the former external, the latter internal ; 
but the Incarnate Christ addressed Himself to all 
who came into contact with Him, and was obliged 
to adapt His teaching to the limited intelligence 
of His auditors. The Paraclete is a principle of 
spiritual life in the hearts of believers, on whom 
He acts directly and without intermediary. His 
work consists in glorifying Christ, bearing witness 
to Him and continuing His work of revelation. It 
is quite useless to ask whether, for St. John, the 
Paraclete is a distinct hypostasis in the Godhead. 
The category of personality is quite foreign to the 
Evangelist, as to his whole school, and no answer 
to such a question can be drawn from his words. 
The Evangelist does not speculate about the rela- 
tion of the Spirit to the Father, who ‘sends’ Him. 
The expression ‘God is Spirit’ (not ‘the Spirit’) 
expresses, so to speak, the quality of the Divine 
nature ; it does not assert the identity of the Father 
and the Holy Ghost, any more than @eds jv 6 déyos 
in the Prologue asserts such an identity between 
the First and Second Persons. The Evangelist is 
much more concerned with the relation of the 
Paraclete to Christ. This indeed is one of the 
dominating thoughts of the Fourth Gospel. Jesus 
‘baptizes with the Holy Ghost’ (1%); that is to 
say, the gift of the Holy Ghost is an end of the 
ministry of Jesus. A very important passage 1s 
147, in which Jesus says that the world cannot 
receive the Paraclete ‘because it seeth him not, 
neither knoweth him: but ye know him; because 
he dwelleth with you, and shall be in you.’ The 
words ‘dwelleth with you’ must refer to the 
presence of Jesus Himself, who has received the 
Spirit in absolutely full measure, in the midst of 
His disciples: after His departure the Spirit ‘shall 
be in you,’ a condition which did not yet exist at 
the time when the words were spoken. This gift 
was, in a manner, ba Dap when, after the 
Resurrection, Jesus breathed on the disciples and 
said, ‘Receive ye the Holy Ghost.’ But it would 
be quite foreign to the thought of the Gospel to 
attach importance to the physical ‘insufllation’ as 
the velticle of the gift of the Holy Ghost. The 
gift would follow in response to the prayer of 
Christ (14%). He would be sent in Christ’s name 
(14%). Jesus Himself will send Him (15°). After 
the gift has come, when the disciples have entered 
into the sphere of the Spirit, they will still look to 
Christ as the principle of their life. He will still 
be the true Vine, of which they are the branches. 
It is even possible for Him to promise, ‘I will see 
you again’—certainly not with reference to the 
appearances after the Resurrection, but to the 
spiritual vision which has nothing to do with bodily 
presence (16'**). So when He says, ‘I have de- 
clared unto them thy name, and will declare it 
(17%), the intention does not refer to any future 


discourses with the disciples on earth, before or | 


after His Passion, but to the relations which will 
exist between Him and them uncer the dispensa- 
tion of the Spirit. The expressions ‘we will come 
unto him, and make our abode with him’ (14%) ; 
and ‘f will come again aud receive you unto 
myself’ (14°), have the same meaning, though in 
the latter passage there may be a special reference 
to the ‘coming’ of Christ at the death of each 
believer. There is no reference in St. John to such 
& picture as that drawn by St. Paul in 1 Co 15. 
In Jn 16" there is a remarkable statement about 
the Paraclete, that ‘he shall not speak of himself 
. . . he shall take of mine and shall show it unto 
you.’ The relation of the Paraclete to Christ is 
thus exactly the same as that between Christ and 
the Father (cf. 5*° 6° ete.). 

But the special office of the Spirit in the world 
begins with Christ’s departure from earth. The 
death of Christ, in St. John, has not the same 
significance as in the Pauline theology. St. John 
even shrinks from the idea of death im connexion 
with the incarnate Logos. ‘The death of Christ,’ 
says Reuss, ‘in the Johannine theology, is an 
exaltation, not an abasement.’ ‘The end of the 
ministry of Christ,’ says Réville, ‘is not, properly 
speaking, His death. His death is in reality a 
deliverance.’ The redemptive element in the death 
of Christ is not His suffering, but His glorification. 
And yet we must not forget that the idea of sacri- 
fice, and of Christ as the true Paschal Lamb, is 
frequently in the mind of the Evangelist. It 
appears not only in the ‘testimony’ of John the 
Baptist (1° %), but in the High-Priestly prayer, 
where the words ‘for their sakes I consecrate 
myself’ (17'*), have a definitely sacrificial meaning. 
This doctrine was part of the Christian tradition, 
which St. John accepts heartily without attempting 
to bring it into line with his own dominant ideas. 
It is, however, true to say that it is by His life, 
and not by His death, that the Johannine Christ 
gives life to the world. ‘Because I live, ye shall 
live also’ (14°). The principle of life within them 
will be the Holy Spirit. As Paraclete, He will be 
their defender and helper against all adversaries, 
ghostly and bodily. He will also be their Com- 
forter (we cannot wonder that some have defended 
this meaning of Paraclete); He will change their 
sorrow into joy, as a grain of wheat dies only to 
live again, or as a woman, when she is in travail, 
exchanges her pain for joy that a man is born into 
the world; He will guide them into all truth—a 
word which in St. John has a predominantly moral 
significance. His action on the unbelieving ‘ world’ 
is one of ‘conviction’ (é\éyyev, 165), a Philonic 
expression, of somewhat obscure meaning. St. 
John does not seem to contemplate any direct action 
of the Holy Spirit, except in the hearts of the 
faithful; the office assigned to Him in the Anglican 
Catechism, as the ‘sanctifier of all the elect 
people of God,’ is quite Johannine ; but indirectly 
He will show in their true colours, and condemn, 
those whe are the enemies of Jesus Christ. See, 
further, art. HoLy Sprrit, 14 (0). 

3. Scheme of the Fourth Gospel.—After the 
Prologue begins a section of the Gospel which may 
be called ‘The Testimony.’ We have first the 
testimony of John the Baptist, then of the disciples, 
then of ‘signs’—the miracle at Cana. The Evan- 
gelist next describes how Jesus manifests Himself, 
first in Judea, then in Samaria, and thirdly in 
Galilee. But another thread seems to run through 
these chapters, which also lends itself to the ar- 
rangement in triplets. We might call these first 
chapters the doctrine of Water. First we have the 
water of the Law superseded by the wine of the 
Gospel, typitied by the changing of the water into 
wine at the marriage-feast ; next we have the water 
of purification mentioned in the discourse with 
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Nicodemus; and thirdly, the water of life, the 
nature of which is expounded in the dialogue with 
the woman of Samaria. In ch. 5 begins the second 
of the three great divisions of the book, which 
should be called the Conflict or xpiow. After two 
more ‘signs’ a prolonged controversy with the 
Jews is deseribed, in which the divergence between 
Christ and the hierarchy becomes more and more 
acute, till the final catastrophe is seen to be in- 
evitable. The tension comes to breaking point 
after the final ‘sign,’ and the end of Christ’s public 
ministry. It is at this point that the unstable 
‘multitude’ quits the scene with the significant 
question, unanswered like that of Pilate, ‘Who is 
this Son of Man?* (1234). In these chapters also a 
subordinate thread may be discovered in the doc- 
trine of Bread (ch. 6), the doctrine of Light (ch. 8), 
and the doctrine of Life (the transit through death 
into life a spiritual law). The third part of the 
Gospel may be called the Glorification (d6&a). Jesus 
reveals Himself to His disciples in a series of 
esoteric discourses, addressed to them only, in view 
of His approaching departure from them. This 
section culminates in the High-Priestly prayer 
(ch. 17). Then follows the narrative of the Passion, 
conceived throughout as the glorification of Christ 
through self-chosen suffering. The humiliation 
and sacrifice, no less than the triumph of death, 
are part of the dda. This part of the Gospel ends 
with the appearance to Thomas, and the ‘last 
beatitude.’ Ch. 21 is an epilogue. 

4 Characteristic Words in the Fourth Gospel. 
—(1) Life (¢w7).—In the Prologue an interesting 
and rather important question of punctuation arises 
in connexion with this word. ught we to read 
with AV xwpils atrod éyévero otdé ev 5 yéyover, ev 
aire fan qv, or, with ACD and nearly all the 
Ante-Nicene Fathers who comment on it, should 
we put the full stop at é? The former tiew, which 
is supported by Chrysostom, has prevailed in 
modern times, though several authorities, such as 
WH, put the stop at é&. The latter theory seems 
to give a richer and deeper meaning, and one more 
completely in accordance with the religious phil- 
osophy of the Gospel. ‘All things were made by 
Him (as the Instrument), and without Him nothing 
came into being. That which has come into being 
was, in Him, life.” The Logos is the vital principle 
from whom all that lives derives its life. Whatever 
life exists in the world was, eternally, timelessly, 
in Him. To have ‘life in Himself’ is an eternal 
attribute of God the Son; all that appears on this 
fleeting scene exists, so far as it exists, by partici- 
pation in His life. In short, the Logos, as life, is 
a cosmnic principle. The idea that all things pre- 
existed eternally in the mind of God, and are, as 
it were, unrolled as the ages go on, was familiar to 
Jewish thought. But St. John’s doctrine is more 
Greek—that the things of time derive whatever 
reality they possess from a sphere of higher reality 
beyond time and place. With this accord the other 
passages in the Gospel where Life is mentioned. 
In 6*°6 Christ is declared to be the Bread of God 
which cometh down from heaven to give life to 
the world. Whoso eateth His flesh and drinketh 
His blood hath eternal life. He who is closely 
united to Christ—who makes the life of Christ his 
own—has the principle of life within him. In 178 
the knowledge of the Father and of the Son is said 
to constitute eternal life. This knowledge can 
be possessed only through the indwelling of Him 
who is the principle of life. The same idea recurs 
in 11°, and in 14° Christ, ‘in whom all things 
consist,’ as St. Paul says (Col 17), is Himself the 
Resurrection and the Life, and the Way, the Truth, 
and the Life. Accordingly, the Life is a present 
possession rather than a future hope. He that 
believeth on the Son hath everlasting life (3% 5%), 
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Christ came that we might have life, and have it 
abundantly (10”). See LIFE. ae 

(2) Truth (ad7Gea).—St. John’s use of this word 
cannot be paralleled in the Synoptics, but it occurs 


-in the Epistles of St. James, St. Peter, and St. 


Paul. Typical examples of the use of the word in 
this Gospel are 17 ‘grace and truth came by Jesus 
Christ’; 8” ‘the truth shall make you free’; 
146 ‘I am the truth’; 16! ‘the Spirit of truth shall 
euide you into all truth’; 17! ‘thy word is truth.’ 
Christ, however, came ‘to bear witness to the 
truth’ (18°7), so that it must have been in the world 
before the Incarnation. Those that ‘are of the 
truth’ heard and accepted Him. From_ these 
passages we gather that ‘the truth’ is all that 
really exists in every sphere, and this is why Jesus 
Christ, as the Logos, calls Himself the Truth (cf. 
Scotus Erigena: ‘certius cognoscas Verbum natu- 
ram omnium esse’). Recognition of this brings 
freedom, because truth corresponds with the law 
of our being. For those who have eyes to see, all 
experience is a commentary on, and witness to, 
Christ’s religion. But the children of the evil one, 
who was a liar from the beginning, cannot hear 
the words of truth (8*4*f-). 

(3) Closely akin to Truth is Witness (uaprupia). 
This idea is never absent from St. John’s mind, 
particularly in the earlier part of his Gospel. 
Every event in history, every experience, is valu- 
able as a witness to the truth. Christ is the centre, 
to whose Person and claims everything testifies. 
The Father bears witness concerning Christ. 
Christ bears, and yet does not bear, witness con- 
cerning Himself (5*! contrasted with 8); the 
Spirit will bear witness concerning Him (15°; ef. 
1 Jn 5° ‘it is the Spirit that beareth witness, be- 
cause the Spirit is truth’); John tle Baptist and 
the disciples bear witness (17 15%); especially the 
Evangelist himself (19° 21°4); the Scriptures bear 
witness (5% #); and lastly, the ‘works’ of Christ 
bear witness (107° 14"), The ‘ witness,’ therefore, 
is found in every avenue through which the truth 
can reach us. Converging from all sides upon the 
Person of Christ, it is the means of progressive 
initiation (iva yrGre cal yeyvdornre, 10°) into the 
whole truth—that is to say, into the knowledge 
and love of Christ. The contradiction in 5*! and 
8 is only partially explained. Christ makes a 
unique claim for Himself (in 8), as having full 
knowledge of past, present, and future. 

(4) Light (@ws).—When the First Epistle, putting 
into terse and definite phrases the teaching of the 
Gospel, says that ‘God is light’ (1 Jn 15), it means, 
in modern language, that it is the nature of God 
to communicaté Himself. This self-communication 
is effected through the Logos as the principle of 
life. ‘The life was the light of men’ (14). Christ 
is ‘the true light which lighteth every man as it 
comes into the world.’ There is not much room 
for doubt that this is the right translation of 19. 
The ‘coming’ is repeated or continues; ef. 9° 
‘whenever (é7av) I am in the world, I am the light 
of the world.” The Evangelist certainly asserts 
that there were earlier partial Christophanies, as 
there will be later and even greater Christophanies 
through the Spirit. And yet there is a sense in 
which Jesus could say, ‘Yet a little while is the 
light with you’ (125), 

(5) The Light converges upon one point, where it 
shines forth as Glory (dééa), another very charac- 
teristie word. Christ was in glory with the Father 
before the world was (175); an important passage 
as negativing the pantheistic conception that the 
Word is only the life and light of the world—that 
the world is the complete and only expression of 
His being. He was incarnate to ‘olorify’ the 
Father. on the earth (175), and thereby was also 
glorified Himself (13! 148), The Spirit, too, will 
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glorify Christ by making Him more fully known 
(16%). It has been said that in St. John the 
universe is the poem of the Word to the glory of 
the Father. eS) 
(6) Judgment (kpiois).—As at the creation God 
divided the light from the darkness, so the In- 


carnation necessarily and naturally divided man- | 
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kind, condemning those who would not receive the | pot to be sharply distinguished from faith, though 


light. This is ‘the judgment’ (3). With regard 
to Christ’s own function as Judge, we have another 
formal contradiction (ef. 1248 317 1247 with 522+ 27 939 
5”). The contrast is striking, but the Evangelist’s 
meaning is clear. The coming of Christ disclosed 


an actual relation; He made no new, more severe | 


laws ; 
depth, the gulf that yawns between God and the 
devil, and between their respective servants. 


power of righteousness which is symbolized in the 
Law (5"), and expressed in the Gospel (12**). 


and is committed to Christ as @ son of man (57). 
Mankind is judged by a human standard, though 
Ly the standard of humanity at its best. 

(7) World (xécueos).—It is remarkable that St. 
Joln uses xécues, while the Synoptics use aiwy. 
‘The former is the Greek, the latter the Jewish 
way of envisaging reality ; for the Greeks pictured 
it more readily under the form of space, the Jews 
under that of time. The ‘ world’ is the sum-total 
of existence viewed (by abstraction) without the 
spiritual world. It is ‘the things below’ (8%), as 
opposed to ‘the things above.’ The concept is 
therefore an abstraction for certain purposes, and 
has no real existence, for the world is upheld in 
being only by the Logos, who is ‘ not of the world.’ 
It comprises all that belongs to the categories of 
time and place. Christ ‘came into the world’ at 
His incarnation, and He is ‘in the world’ till His 
death and glorification. He prays not that His 
disciples may be taken out of the world, but that 
they may be kept from the evil. From this idea 
comes that of the world as human society as it 
organizes itself apart from God, hence the severe 
judgments passed upon the world; e.g. 1Jn 5” 
‘the whole world lieth in the wicked one,’ and 
similar phrases in the Gospel. Thus the world is 
that which is external, transitory, and corrupt. 
The Evangelist, it need hardly be said, does not 
follow up the thought of the unreality of the world 
apart from God, into acosmistic speculations. 
Thinkers who have done so have been driven into 


a purely negative conception of evil, and have often | 


drifted into a dreamy pantheism. But St. John, 
as we have seen, presents us with an intense ethical 
dualism, including a belief in a personal or quasi- 
personal devil, who is the de facto prince of this 
world. 

(8) To believe (misrevev).—This, and not the sub- 


stantive mioris, is St. John’s chosen expression. | 


The verb has two constructions: (1) with the 


a person or statement—accept the veracity of the 


former, or the truth of the latter; and (2) 7. eis | 


rwa—a construction characteristically Johannine, 
which occurs only once in the Synoptics (Mt 18°= 
Mk 9%). In the Synopties generally faith is rela- 
tive to a particular object—the condition of obtain- 
ing some special miraculous benefit. But in St. 


such, a condition of eternal life (12 6”), which is 


also a progressive state, depending on knowledge | 
(173) as well as faith. The Evangelist studiously 


avoids yvaors as well as miors, using in both cases 
the verbs only. 


(9) Love (aydrn).—This is the new commandment 
Love is the bond which unites the Son to | 


113°), , 
the Father, the disciples to the Son, and the dis- 


At | 
the same time, the Judgment is a personal one, | 


He only revealed, in all its unfathomable | 


| 


ciples to each other. ‘As the Father hath loved 
me, so have [ loved you’ (15°). ‘hat the love 
wherewith thou hast loved me may be in them, 
and I in them,’ ‘The virtue of love is no vague 
sentiment, but shows itself necessarily in action. 
‘He that hath my commandments and keepeth 
them, he it is that loveth me’ (142! *8), Love is 


the former is a state mainly of the affections, the 
latter of the will and the intellect. Theologians who 
developed the Johannine ideas further, like Clem- 
ent of Alexandria, agree that faith is the begin- 
ning, love the crown, of the spiritual life. Faith 
and love are both simple states, and, as Clement 
says, ‘are not taught.’ The soul passes out of the 


simplicity of faith, through the multiplicity of 
The. 


‘one that seeketh and judgeth’ (8°) is the eternal second and more Divine simplicity, and immediacy 


strenuous interests in the life of duty, into a 


of intercourse with God. St. John’s teaching 
about love culminates in ch. 17, in which our Lord 
seems to imply that the ‘name’ of the Father, 
which He has declared to His disciples, is Love. 

5. The miracles of the Fourth Gospel.— The 
miracles in St. John are either ‘signs’ (oneta), in 
which case their abnormal and also their symbolic 
character is emphasized, or ‘works’ (épya), in 
which case no distinction between natural and 
supernatural is thought of, and the ‘works’ are 
only component parts of the one ‘work,’ to do 
which Jesus came into the world. The Jchaunine 
Christ does not wish faith in His person to rest 
on the signs, tlough He allows them a legitimate 
weight in fortifying a weak faith. It is better 
to believe for the sake of the words than-of the 
works, He implies in 14"; and the last Leatitude 
(205) is a reproof of Thomas, who believed only 
when he had ocular testimony to the Resurrection. 
The seven miracles selected by the Evangelist. have 
the value of acted parables, and in some cases the 
symbolical significance is clearly indicated. 

(1) The miracle at Cana in Galilee (2)*).—Christ 
is represented as beginning His public ministry at 
a wedding. Unlike the Essenes, and unlike John 
the Baptist, Jesus was not personally an ascetic. 
He drank wine, and ate what was put before Him. 
There was, indeed, a special appropriateness in 
this festivity at the beginning of His ministry, 
when He had just called together His family of 
Apostles, whom He loved to compare to a bridal 
party (cf. Mt 9'*\\). The miracle may have taken 
place on the last of the seven days usually given up 
to bridal festivities. The occasion gives Christ an 
opportunity to assert the superior sacredness of 
His mission to any family ties (His words to His 
mother convey an unmistakable sebuke), and also 
(through the mouth of the master of the cere- 
monies) to indicate symbolically the supersession 
of the water of the Law by the good wine of the 
Gospel. 

(2) The healing of the official’s son (4°°*-),—The 


'miracle of healing, performed for the benefit of 
dative (5% 8%, both mistranslated in AV), to believe | 


a court official (Bacvuxds) of Herod Antipas, is the 
only ‘sign’ of the Synoptic type recorded in St. 
John. The miracle is conditioned by the faith of 
the father ; it is a work of mercy, pure and simple, 
and no symbolic meaning can easily be detected 
in it. 

(3) The paralytic at Bethesda (5'*).—This work 


| of healing at first sight resembles the last, and it 
John faith is allegiance to Jesus Christ, and, as_ 


introduces the situation, familiar in the Synoptics, 
of a quarrel with the strict legalists about Sabbath 
observance. But the Evangelist has a deeper 
lesson to convey by this work of healing on the 
Sabbath, one which profoundly modifies the whole 
conception of the way in which that day should be 


kept. ‘My Father worketh hitherto, and I work’ 
(v.!7). That is to say, the Sabbath rest of God is 


unimpeded activity, and that is the true notion of 
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resc¢, as opposed to inertia. It follows that a mere 
negative abstinence from exertion of every kind is 
not an intelligent or acceptable mode of honouring 
God. The verse is also theologically important, 
as separating the Christian idea of God the Father 
from the Neo-Platonic Absolute, and from the God 
of such speculative mystics as Eckhart and Silesius. 
Lastly, by co-ordinating His own activity with that 
of the Father, Jesus claims to be Himself Divine. — 
(4) The feeding of the five thousand (6°").—This 
miracle is also recorded by the Synoptists, but St. 
John tells it with a very different purpose. In no 
other miracle is the didactic purpose, referred to 
by St. Augustine, more apparent. ‘ Interrogemus 
ipsa miracula quid nobis loquantur de Christo ; 
habent enim, si intellegantur, linguam suam. 
Nam quia ipse Christus Verbum Dei est, etiam 
factum Verbi verbum nobis est.” How much this 
miracle is an acted parable is shown by v.*’, where, 
in answer to the challenge of the Jews, Christ does 
not make any appeal to the miracle as a ‘sign.’ 
His answer. is, ‘My Father giveth you the true 
bread from heaven —not only in one miraculous 
act, but always. -In v.*4 the metaphor is mis- 
understood by the hearers (a favourite literary 
device of the Evangelist), and then comes the great 
saying in v.%. The device recurs in vv."**4. The 
discourse on the Bread of Life does not refer 
directly to the Eucharist, which had not yet been 
instituted ; but the Evangelist undoubtedly wishes, 
by narrating it, to spiritualize and generalize the 
Eucharistic doctrine current when he wrote, and 
to check the tendency to formality and material- 
ism (ef. esp. v.%).- In v.5! there is clearly an 
allusion to the Paschal lamb, the blood of which 
was sprinkled on the lintels and doorposts; and 
therefore the thought of sacrifice was already in 
the mind of Jesus. But the leading idea is that 
of identifying ourselves with the life of Christ, 
being reborn into His spirit: this union con- 
stitutes eternal life. Christ is Himself the gift 
which He brings; even through apparent failure 
He fulfils His work (vv.*4*8). A spiritual prepara- 
tion is needed to understand how a man ean thus 
unite earth and heaven (vv.#: 4); but in part the 
question is answered in the OT (vv.** 45), and in part 
the believer must co-operate (vv.47->"). Man lives 
only by participation in the virtues of Christ’s 
life and death, which brings with it a personal 
union between the, believer and Christ (vyv.5-5), 
The whole discourse (Adyos, not ‘saying,’ v.®) 
seemed ‘harsh’ (ckAnpés) to those who heard it: 
it pointed to self-devotion, and surrender even to 
death. Accordingly, many even of His disciples 
left Him. Christ thereupon said (v.%), ‘Does this 
offend you?. What if ye shall see the Son of Man 
ascend where he was before?’ When the bodily 
presence is withdrawn, and the flesh entirely dis- 
appears, the meaning of the ‘harsh discourse’ will 
be made manifest—viz. that the union with Christ 
is spiritual, and therefore a truth for all times 
and; places. Unlike the eating of manna by ‘the 
fathers,’ which only nourished their bodily frames 
for a few hours, the bread from heaven confers 
eternal life. The flesh profiteth nothing; the 


Db? 


words which He spoke to them were spirit and | 


life. This language would bring great comfort to 
the disciples of the Evangelist’s own day, when 
the ‘hope deferred’ of the Second Coming was 
making many hearts sick. It ean hardly be an 
accident that the designation of the traitor, which 
in the Synopties occurs at the same hour as the 
institution of the Eucharist, in this Gospel follows 
immediately the discourse on the bread of life. 
The whole passage represents, under another form, 
the narrative of the Last Supper. 

(5) The walking on the sea (6't) is closely eon- 
nected with the more important miracle, and 
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merely illustrates the power of Christ over another 
element. ae 

(6) The man born blind (ch? 9).—The disciples 
are confronted by one of the most perplexing pro- 
blems of life—that of a vie manquée. A beggar lies 
before them, who has been blind from his birth. 
Was this crippling infirmity a punishment for his 
own sins, either in a previous state of existence or 
in anticipation of those which he was going to 
commit, or for the sins of his parents? Jesus says 
that neither explanation is the right one; the 
reason is ‘that the works of God might be made 
manifest in him.’ He adds that for all alike ‘the 
night cometh, when no man can work.’ The moral 
difficulty about the justice of human suffering 
receives no direct answer. The most significant 
verses in the discourse about the Light of the world 
are 23% 41 Jesus has come into the world for 
judgment, not only for a discernment of good and 
bad people, but (as a necessary result) to procure 
for the first eternal life, and to pardon the last. 
The blind man typifies humanity converted to 
Christianity, coming out of darkness and made 
to see by Christ; while the representatives of 
Judaism, proud of their enlightenment, are struck 
with blindness—‘ blind leaders of the blind.’ 

(7) The raising of Lazarus (ch. 11).—The narra- 
tive of this, the last and greatest of the seven 
‘signs,’ contains several characteristic features. 
The suggestion implied in v.* does not induce Jesus 
to hurry His action at all. He wine rae | waits 
two days before starting for Judea. Similarly in 
23 the Evangelist is anxious to show that He did 
not act upon His mother’s suggestion. Still more 
instructive is the misunderstanding of Christ’s 
words in y.!2, and the conversation of Martha 
(v.21). She makes a half request, which she does 
not dare to put directly (v.”), to which Christ 
answers: ‘Thy brother shall rise again.” Martha 
misunderstands this to refer to the resurrection at 
the last day. But Christ did not mean either this 
or that He intended to bring Lazarus to life again. 
Just as in ch. 6 He refuses to mention the miracle, 
in reply to the question ‘ What sign showest thou ?’ 
(v.*°), but gives as the sign the declaration, ‘I am 
the bread of life’; so here He does not invite atten- 
tion to what He is about to do, but to His own 
Person. ‘Iam the resurrection and the life.’ The 
deep significance of this is often missed. If the 
words referred only to the approaching miracle, 
they would convey but hollow comfort to the 
Christian mourner, for whom no miracles are 
wrought ; if we take them to refer to the future 
resurrection at the last day, we are forgetting 
that the words were spoken as a correction of 
that thought. The words bid us concentrate our 
thoughts upon the Person of Christ. ‘He that 
believeth on me, though he die, yet shall he live ; 
and he that liveth and believeth on me shall never 
die.’ This is not a promise of resurrection ; it is a 
denial of death. The resurrection is a personal 


/ communication of the Lord Himself, not a gift to 
| be obtained from another. 


Martha had spoken of 
a gift to be obtained from God and dispensed by 
Christ. Jesus answers that He Himself is (not 
‘will give or procure’) the Resurrection and the 
Life. By taking humanity upon Himself He has 
revealed the permanence of man’s individuality 
and its indestructibility. The Incarnation brought 
life and immortality to ight. Death is abolished ; 
the grave has been robbed of its victory by the 
fact that Christ lives, and is the life of the indi- 
vidual believer. In Him all that belongs to the 
completeness of personal being finds its permanence 
and consummation. Because He is the Life, He 
must also be the Resurrection ; in other words, our 
true life is hid with Him in God. The dead in 
Christ are alive, in virtue of their union with Him 
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who is the Resurrection and the Life. After this 
sublime lesson, the physical miracle seems almost 
an anti-climax, a thing to be half regretted, like 
the restitution of Job’s large fortune and_ his 
flourishing family by his second marriage. But not 
only is the miracle a parallel in act to the verbal 
revelation which precedes it, but it emphasizes the 
very deep lesson that though life in its highest 
sense is indestructible, we must pass through the 
gate of death in order to reach it. This is one of 
the profoundest and most characteristic doctrines 
of Christianity. Those who have found in the 
maxim ‘ Die to live’ the kernel of Christ’s religion, 
have penetrated a large part at least of His ‘secret.’ 
This, and the lesson that it is the Person of Christ 
Himself, revealed as the Resurrection and the Life, 
rather than the hopes of a gift to be one day con- 
ferred by Him, that should be the truest consolation 
for mourners, are the two main points in the narra- 
tive of the raising of Lazarus. 

Conclusion.— The Fourth Gospel gives us an 
answer to the question, ‘ What think ye of Christ ?’ 
Moreover, it maintains that the answer to this 

uestion is the dividing-line between light and‘ 

arkness. To know Christ is to know the Father ; 
and no man cometh to the Father except by Him. 
The Christ ‘whom to know is to live’ is not, of 
course, merely the human Jesus, but the eternal 
Word who tabernacled among us in human form. 
The Evangelist would have accepted Bengel’s dic- 
tum, that ‘conversio fit ad Dominum ut Spiritum.’ 
But he regards the identification of this spiritual 
power with Jesus of Nazareth as essential. The 
vigorous words of 1 John (1? 4'*) unquestionably 
express the Christological position of the author of 
the Gospel, even if some doubts exist as to the 
common authorship of the two books. It is the 
peculiarity of the Johannine theology that we 
pass backwards and forwards between the universal 
and the particular, between time and eternity, 
‘present and future, outward and inward. To the 
philosopher this oscillation is most perplexing ; but 
it is the true normal pulsation of the spiritual and 
moral life, in which we may always trace a double 
movement of expansion and concentration. On 
the one hand, we must lose our souls in order to 
find them, we must die daily in order to live. We 
must continually pass out of ourselves, forget our- 
selves, and identify ourselves with interests of 
which we are not the centre. We must enlarge 
our life till there is nothing selfish, personal, or 
limited about it. And, on the other hand, exactl 
in proportion as we succeed in doing this, we shall ° 
enrich our lives and become more keenly conscious 
of the worth and value of our own souls in God’s 
sight. There will be no blurring of individual dis- 
tinctions, no Buddhist absorption in the Infinite, 
but a growing sense that the soul of man is the 
throne of the Godhead, and his body the temple of 
the Holy Ghost. 

LITERATURE.—See at end of preceding article. 
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JONAH (Iwas, Heb. 7° ‘dove, AV of NT 
Jonas).—A prophet, the story of whose mission to 
Nineveh is related in the Book of Jonah, and who 
is probably to be identified with the Jonah of 2 kK 
14%; referred to by our Lord twice at least (see 
below) in the Gospels (Mt 12%4! || Lk 11° and 
Mt 16%). 

Certain of the scribes and Pharisees, not content 
with our Lord’s many miracles or signs (cf. Jn 1297), 
some of which were, after all, like those performed 
by their ‘sons’ (Mt 1277, Lk 11%), demanded of 
Him a special sign, most probably, as in Mt 16! || 
Mk 8", from heaven, since such a sign would at 
once attest His Divine mission (cf. Jn 6%), He 
replied: ‘An evil and adulterous generation seeketh 
after a sign; and there shall no sign be given to ! 


it [and we must naturally understand such a sign 
as they demanded] but the sign of Jonah the 
prophet: for as Jonah was three days and three 
nights in the belly of the whale, so shall the Son 
of Man be three days and three nights in the 
heart of the earth. The men of Nineveh shall 
stand up in the judgment with this generation, 
and shall condemn it: for they repented at the 
preaching of Jonah; and behold, a greater than 
Jonah is here.’ The parallel account in Lk. has 
the appearance of being a summary report of that 
in Mt., and there are some notable differences. 
In place of the reference to the three days, Lk. 
has, ‘For even as Jonah became a sign unto the 
Ninevites, so shall also the Son of Man be to this 
generation, —words which many think refer only 
to Jonah’s preaching. - Again, the verse concern- 
ing the rising up of the men of Nineveh in the 
judgment follows that referring to the queen of 
the south instead of preceding it as in Mt. The 
reference to Jonah in Mt 164 was obviously made. 
on another oceasion ; it contains only the words, 
“An evil and adulterous generation seeketh after 
a sign [here plainly from heaven, cf. v.1]; and 
there shall no sign be given unto it, but tle sign’ 


| of Jonah.’ 


Although it is not the purpose of this article to’ 
discuss the difficulties connected with the story of 
Jonah as told in the OT, or to consider the argu- 
ments advanced for and against the historicity of 
the book, it will yet be necessary to allude to 
some of them in connexion with the problems. 
arising out of our Lord’s references to the prophet.: 
Those who maintain the historicity of the Book of 
Jonah, and who hold that it contains a record of 
facts, find no special difficulties in our Lord’s 
allusions to it,—He referred to Jonah and to 
facts in his history, just as He referred to other 
historical personages and to facts in their history, 
as to Abraham, for instance, to Moses, or to the 
queen of Sheba; for such persons the only diffi- 
culties are the subordinate ones belonging to the 
exegesis and application of the passages in ques- 
tion. On the other hand, those who deny the 
historicity of the book, and who hold, with what- 
ever modifications, that the story is a fictitious 
symbolic narrative with a didactic purpose, like 
some others in the OT and in the Apocrypha, find 
many grave difficulties in our Lord’s use of the 
book—difticulties which perhaps do not admit of 
an absolutely certain solution. Before, however, 
adverting to them there is a preliminary point to 
be considered. 

It has been maintained by some that Mt 12” is 
no part of our Lord’s original utterance, but is 
either an amplification by the Evangelist of 12% 
(and cf. Lk 11%, Mt 164), or at least a very early 
interpolation. Against the verse it is said: (1) It 
runs counter to the Gospel history, for according 
to that history Jesus had wrought many signs, 
and could not therefore say, ‘No sign shall be 
given.’ (2) The resurrection was not a sign to the 
men of that generation, i.¢. such as they demanded 
(cf. Ac 10%). (3) The clause is unnecessary, and 
interferes with the balance which without it 
exists in Mt 1241: 4 |) Lk 11%) *, for it was Jonah’s 
preaching and the consequent repentance of the 
Ninevites, in contrast with His own preaching and 
the indifference of the men of His generation, to 
which Jesus especially alluded ; His words without 
vy.“ are acomplete answer to their demand forasign: 
the repentance-preaching Jonah was a sign to the 
Ninevites of God’s mercy; the repentance-preaching 
Jesus of Nazareth was a sign, though a greater 
one, to the Jews. (4) Add that (3) harmonizes 
well with Lk 11°, which was perhaps the original 
out of which Mt 12 was evolved. (5) There is 
the difficulty about the reckoning of the three 
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days and three nights in the case of our Lord’s 
resurrection. ne 

To these objections it may be replied: (1) There 
is no contradiction of the Gospel story, for the 
scribes and Pharisees plainly demanded a sign of a 
different character from those which they had_so 
far witnessed (see above). (2) The resurrection 
was @ sign, since the Apostles proclaimed it (Acts 
and Epistles passim), and made it the corner-stone 
of their teaching about the Christ. (3) Vee is 
unnecessary only on the gratuitous assumption 
that Jonah’s preaching was the only way in which 
he was to be a sign to the men of Christ’s genera- 
tion ; the introduction in v.” of another particular 
in which Jonah was to be a sign does not weaken 
or interfere with what our Lord says about the 
prophet’s preaching. (4) Lk 11°, instead of being 
the original, may well be a summary report of Mt 
12” as suggested above,—an explanation rendered 
not improbable by the whole form and tenor of 
the passage in Lk. referring to Jonah. (5) This 
difficulty, such as it is, makes rather for than 
against the authenticity of the verse (see below). 
To these replies it may be added: (6) There is 
some ground for the conjecture that allusion was 
made on another occasion by our Lord, and also 
by St. Paul, to Jonah’s deliverance after three 
days from the ‘whale’ as typifying the resurrec- 
tion (Lk 2445, 1 Co 154), it being much more un- 
likely that the reference in these places is to Hos 
6? or Gn 22; and this may be thought to add some 
strength to the probability that our Lord did utter 
the words recorded in v.* (ef. also Mt 27°, Mk 8*!, 
Jn 2}%), (7) There is no textual authority for the 
rejection of the verse. On the whole, the conclu- 
sion that this verse is really part of our Lord's 
original utterance can be fully justified. 

We have now to consider briefly the difficulties 
connected with our Lord’s use of the story of 
Jonah on the supposition that the book is not 
historical, but a fictitious narrative with a didactic 
purpose. (1) Did our Lord cite details from the 
story of Jonah as facts, He Himself thinking them 
to be facts? If we reply in the affirmative, we 
must admit that our Lord was not completely 
omniscient, and that on a point of literary know- 
ledge He was and could be in error. Into a dis- 
cussion of the great question of the limitation of 
our Lord’s human knowledge we cannot, of course, 
enter here; it must suffice to point out that the 
most earnest maintainers of our Lord’s Divinity 
have in all ages recognized, in view of such pas- 
sages as Mt 24° (RV) || Mk 13%, Lk 24-52) Ph 97, 
not only a gradual growth of His human know- 
ledge, but even a mysterious limitation of His 
knowledge of Divine things ; and however difficult 
it may be to understand the union of the Divine 
and the human in one Person, we must not, in 
maintaining His Divinity, forget that He was 
‘perfect man.’ Is it,’ asks Dr. Sanday, ‘incon- 
sistent with our Christian belief to suppose that 
He who called Himself the Son of Man, along with 
the assumption of human flesh and a human mind, 
should aiso have assu~ied the natural workings of 
such a mind, even in its limitations?’ (Bamp. Lect. 
vill. p. 415). (2) But did our Lord know in Him- 
self that the story of Jonah was fiction and yet 
cite details from it as though they were facts, His 
hearers thinking them to be such? Here, again, 
we might reply in the affirmative, and that with- 
out detracting from our Lord’s honesty as a moral 
and religious teacher, for He would have been but 
speaking according to the beliefs of His hearers, as 
many other teachers in all ages have done. Speak- 
ing to children in knowledge, He spoke to them as 
such. In this way, it is nearly universally agreed, 
we are to explain His words about Hades and 
Abraham’s bosom in the graphic parable of the 


2ich Man and Lazarus; i.e. in warning and in 
inculeating truth He spoke according to the beliefs 
of His hearers and of His age, without necessarily 
endorsing those beliefs as true. (3) Or did both 
our Lord and His hearers, the. scribes and Phari- 
sees, regard the story of Jonah as a parable or 
fictitious narrative, like others in the OT and in 
the Apocrypha, and did He thus refer to it? 
Although in view of To 14275: Si Maer 6? Jos. 
Ant. IX. x. it is not very probable that our Lord’s 
hearers regarded the book as fictitious, we might 
yet admit without hesitation that part of our 
Lord’s reference could be thus explained. Even se 
firm a maintainer of the historicity of Jonah as 
Huxtable writes in the Speaker's Commentary : 
‘The reference to Jonah’s experiences, as yielding 
an illustrative parallel to what would be seen in 
His own case, or even as predictive of it, seems as 
cogent on the supposition of the book being an 
inspired parable, as on that of its being authentic 
narrative.’ And in fact a teacher might, without 
doing any violence to right teaching, cite well- 
known fiction (The Pilgrim’s Progress, Lasselas, 
Shakespeare’s characters) to enforce warnings or 
moral truth, and so could our Saviour have done. 
There is, however, an objection to this explana- 
tion, besides that referred to above, which, if it be 
not a fatal one, is at least of considerable force, 
yiz. that our Lord would not naturally have said 
of persons whom a fiction represented as repentant, 
that they would rise up in the Judgment; nor 
would He have put as a parallel case to a fiction 
the facts of the queen of Sheba’s visit to Solomon. 

It does not seem possible to pronounce a decided 
verdict in favour of any one of these hypotheses 
to the exclusion of the others, though it may be 
allowed that (3) contains more of difficulty than 
(1) or (2); and whilst of these latter (2) is Fel s 
the more attractive, (1) can certainly be held with- 
out belittling our Lord’s Divinity or detracting 
from His authority as a moral and religious Teacher, 
and without weakening the force of the lessons 
for all generations derivable from the use He 
made of the story of Jonah for the edification and 
warning of the men of His own day. 

It remains to notice the difficulty connected 
with the reckoning of the three days and three 
nights. It is certain that this length of time did 
not literally elapse between the burial and the 
resurrection of Christ, and the commentaries in 
explanation usually follow the lead of St. Jerome 
and of St. Augustine, who point out that we must 
understand the passage on the principle that the 
part is taken for the whole ; and accordingly it is 
usually said that our Lord was in the ‘heart of 
the earth’ on three day-night periods or vuy@juepa 
(reference is made to Gn 1* 8 ete., Ly 23%, 1 S 20! 28, 
2 Ch 10° ?, Dn 8“ margin). It must be confessed, 
however, that this explanation seems somewhat 
forced, in view of the peculiar form of the sentence 
in y.*, and there is not a little to be said against 
it; and it is ea, more satisfactory to suppose 
that our Lord was speaking only in general terms. 
At any rate the difficulty, such as it is, lends 
support to the arguments for the authenticity of 
the verse, since if it were an amplification by the 
Evangelist, or an interpolation, the Evangelist or 
the interpolator would hardly have made our Lord 
utter a prediction expressed in a form not in literal 
and precise accord with the facts of the resurrec- 
tion as related in the Gospels. 

It is worth noticing that the story of Jonah had 
a peculiar interest for the early Christians; his 
deliverance from a strange sea-monster is depicted 
many times in the Roman catacombs as typifying 
the resurrection. 
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JORAM.—Son of Jehoshaphat, named in our 
Lord’s genealogy (Mt 18). 


_ JORDAN.—1. Name.—The name of this river is 
in the OT jy; LXX "lopddvys, "Lépdavos, lopddvyns ; 
NT always “Iopddvns ; Jos. Lopddvns, Iépdavos. 

The form of the word Yardén is difficult to explain. To say, 
with Ewald (Ausf. Lehrbuch der heb. Sprache’, p. 426), or with 
Olshausen (Lehrbuch der heb. Sprache, p. 405), that the primi- 
tive form is Fardan or Yarddén, does not help us much; and 
we can hardly suppose, like Stade (Lehrbuch der heb. Gram- 
matik, p. 176) or Winckler (Altorient. Forsch. i. p. 422 f.), that 
it isa word borrowed from another language, seeing that it is 
accompanied by the article. It might be better to hold, with 
Seybold (WN DPV, 1896, p. 10f.), that the LXX has preserved 
the real vocalization, Fordan, formed on the analogy of korban, 
shulhan. The name of the Jordan has not yet been found in 
the cuneiform inscriptions ; but it figures in an Egyptian text 
(Anast. I. xxiii. 1) in the form of Y-itra-du-na (W. M. Miller, 
As. u. Eur. pp. 97 f., 196). 

The word j12 is a common noun, and is therefore 
always accompanied by the article (j7!7), with a 
few exceptions, which will be pointed out below. 
Yet it is worthy of note that we have not a single 
passage in which Yardén is treated with certainty 
as a common noun. 

From the point of view of etymology, it is most 
natural to connect this word with the verb 77 ‘to 
descend,’ and this is how it is treated by the pre- 
valent opinion, found, however, more ‘Sis eae 
among geographers than among philologists, accord- 
ing to which the Jordan is ‘the descending,’ ‘ the 
flowing,’ a name which might, of course, be appli- 
cable to any stream of water, and which, in a single 
particular case, would have become a proper name, 
Just as the Hebrews called the Euphrates x37, ‘ the 
river.’ But it is more probable that, while retain- 
ing the root 77; as our starting-point, we should 
interpret Yarden as the place to which one goes 
down, se. to drink, i.e. ‘the watering-place.’ Two 
authors, Seybold (MN DPV, 1896, /.c.) and Cheyne 
(Encyc. Bibl. ii. col. 2575), have, independently of 
each other, suggested this explanation. If this 
derivation is correct, the modern Arabic name of 
the Jordan would be a literal translation of the old 
name, for they call it esh-Sheri'a, ‘the watering- 

5 ia el-Kebireh, ‘th 
place,’ and more fully esh-Sheri'a el-Kebireh, ‘ the 
oreat watering-place, to distinguish it from another 
o 2. ‘ -¢ ° 
stream, its tributary, the Sheri‘at el-Manadireh 
(Yarmuk). However, there is found also among 
the Arabs the name e-Urdunn, an approximate 
transcription of the Hebrew name (cf. Kampff- 
meyer, in ZDPV xv. [1892] p. 27; Ed. Konig, 
Lehrgebiude der heb. Sprache, i. i. p. 461). 

We must mention one other way of explaining 
the name of the Jordan, which used to be in great 
favour with the Fathers of the Church as well as 
the Jewish teachers. According to this interpreta- 
tion, the name Jordan may be divided into Jor 
and Dan, and these two monosyllables denote the 
two sources of the river. Dan, that is to say, is 
the name of the city of Dan, formerly Laish or 
Leshem (Jos 18. 1947), and consequently that of 
the branch of the river issuing from it ; Jor is the 
name of the other stream, and Jordan is the final 


name of the river from the point where the two | 


branches unite. This explanation was given by 


St. Jerome, and accepted by many writers after | 
him. An attempt has been made to support 1t by | 
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interpreting Jor as a contraction of Yer (1), a 
Heb. word meaning ‘ watercourse,’ and used especi- 
ally in reference to the Nile. This strange ety- 
mology has now no interest except that of curiosity, 
and is not upheld by anybody, any more than 
another Raat in the Talmud (Bekhoroth, 55), 
which takes Yardén to be a contraction of Yered- 
dan or Yored-dan, and thus brings in both the 
verb ‘to descend’ and the name of the city of 
Dan. 

The only passages in which Yardén is used without the article 
are: (a) Job 4028, where it may be equally well translated by 
‘the Jordan’ or ‘a river’; but several commentators doubt 
whether the text is reliable ; Budde suggests deleting this word 
as a gloss ; Gunkel and Winckler change it into ¥@’or (1X), be- 
cause in the same passage reference is made to the Nile ; Cheyne 
into Gihon (jim3) for the same reason. (b) Ps 427, where ’erez 
hay-Yarden (77720 YW) seems to denote ‘the country of the 
Jordan,’ ¢.e. probably the region round about the sources of 
the river, which is confirmed by the mention of Hermon or 
rather the Hermons (in the plural) in the same verse. It must 
be observed, however, that, according to the Talmud, the river 
bore the name of Jordan only between the Lake of Tiberias and 
the Dead Sea, a statement which is neither confirmed nor con- 
tradicted by the Bible, and cannot be proved in any way; we 
may add that, according to some writers, the present custom 
is exactly the opposite, for it is alleged—has the claim any 
foundation ?—that at the present day only the part of the river 
above the lake is called Urdunn, and the part below, Sherv' a. 

The word Jordan in the réle of common noun is further 
proved by the expression ‘ Jordan of Jericho’ (in7) ]7), in the 
construct state. The meaning of this will be examined below, 
in connexion with the lower course of the river near where it 
falls into the Dead Sea. 

2. General geography and geology.—The total 
length of the valley of the Jordan, from its source 
to its mouth at the Dead Sea, is about 120 miles. 
It stretches from north to south in a practically 
straight line. It begins as a continuation of the 
Beka‘'a (Cole-Syria), that valley which stretches 
between the Lebanon on the west and the Anti- 
Lebanon on the east, but whose waters run 
towards the north. Almost immediately after 
leaving Lake Huleh, which is 7 feet above the 
level of the Mediterranean, the Jordan begins to 
fall below the level of the sea ; the Lake of Tiberias 
is 682 feet, the Dead Sea 1292 feet, below it. 
There is not another example of such a marked 
depression on the surface of our globe, except 
with tracts covered by the seas; the other cases 
which may be cited attain much less depths; the 
greatest is about 300 feet in the Sahara, while, 
taking into account the depth of the Dead Sea 
(1300 feet), we get a total of almost 2600 feet. 
G. A. Smith has well said (HGHL p. 407): 
‘Among the rivers of the world the Jordan is 
unique by a twofold distinction of Nature and 
History. . . . The Nile and the Jordan, otherwise 
so different, are alike in this, that the historical 
singularity of each has behind it as remarkable a 
singularity of physical formation. . . . Every one 
knows the incomparableness of the Nile... . In 
its own way the Jordan is as solitary and extreme 
an effect of natural forces. There may be some- 
thing on the surface of another planet to match 
the Jordan Valley ; there is nothing in this.’ 

As regards the geological explanation of this re- 
markable phenomenon, we may say that it was sup- 
plied in the 19th cent. in a very satisfactory manner 
by the experts who made a study of Palestine, and 
the valley of the Jordan and the Dead Sea in par- 
ticular: Fraas, Hull, Lartet, and Blanckenhorn. 
The following is briefly the result of their labours. 
When, during the Eocene period, and even before 
it, during the Cretaceous period, successive strata 
of limestone had been deposited, there was pro- 
duced towards the end of the Eocene epoch, by the 
action of lateral (east and west) pressure, a falling 
away, i.¢. a ‘fault’ or fracture was formed in the 
earth’s crust. This movement, however, was not 
of a convulsive nature, it was not a sudden cata- 
clysm, but a slow and gradual process, extending 
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over a long period of time. The result of it was 
the formation of the parallel chains of Lebanon 
and Anti-Lebanon, and further south that of the 
two ranges of hills which skirt the Jordan valley. 
The southern end of this depression is, from the 
point of view of the flow of water, a transverse ridge 
reaching 650 feet above the Red Sea and the Medi- 
terranean, and situated about 46 miles from Akabah 
and more than 73 miles from the Dead Sea. _ 

At the end of the Miocene and the beginning of 
the Pliocene period, the waters in the Jordan valley 
must have been just about at their present level. 
But the pluvial period (Pliocene) brought about a 
considerable raising of the aqueous surface enclosed ; 
the Jordan valley became a lake which must have 
been about 200 miles long and more than 2000 feet 
deep. The glacial period (post-Pliocene), during 
which the temperature sank considerably and the 
rainfall increased, only served to accentuate this 
state of affairs still more. Then, at the close of 
this period, the streams of water diminished, and 
also the lake, until things once more arrived at 
their present state. On the lateral slopes of the 
valley traces of the heights to which the waters 
rose are still distinguishable; some of the most 
notable of these traces are 1180, others 347, feet 
above the present level of the Dead Sea. 

Alongside of this theory, held in common by 
those who have studied this question, we must 
mention, as worthy of attention, the one which 
W. Libbey, Professor of Physical Geography in 
the University of Princeton, has recently published 
(Libbey and Hoskins, The Jordan Valley and Petra, 
li. pp. 251-260). 

The ancients were completely ignorant of the 
fact that the bottom of the Jordan valley lay be- 
low the level of the Mediterranean Sea. Nor were 
they aware at that time that the depression be- 
tween the Dead Sea and the Gulf of Akabah was 


intersected by a sort of natural barrier, forming 
two anticlinal slopes and making a dividing line 


for the waters. And even in the first part of the 
19th cent. it was held by Carl Ritter, W. M. Leake, 
de Hoff, Léon de Laborde, ete., that formerly— 
perhaps even in historical times before the catas- 
trophe of Sodom and Gomorrah—the Jordan passed 
through the Dead Sea, continued its southward 
course, and flowed into the Red Sea. Those are 
ideas which have had to be given up. It was in 
1836-37 that two German scholars, von Schubert 
and Roth, and at the same time two Englishmen, 
G. H. Moore and W. G. Beke, discovered that the 
Jordan valley sank far down below the level of 
the sea. The Austrian Russegger, the Frenchman 
Jules de Bertou, and the Englishman Symonds 
soon confirmed this sensational discovery, as a 
consequence of explorations carried on in quite an 
independent way. Before them, famous travellers, 
such as Seetzen (1806-07), Burekhardt (1810-12), 
Irby and Maneles (1817-18), 
same parts without any suspicion of the strange 
phenomenon regarding the altitude. 

The course of the Jordan is interrupted twice— 
first by the Lake of Huleh, a description of which 


then by the Lake of Tiberias or Sea of Galilee 
(which see); we have not to examine this here. 


divide the next part of this article into three sec- 
dan from the Lake of Tiberias to the Dead Sea. 


3. The sources of the Jordan.—Just as in the 
Alps the traditional opinion of mountaineers does 


not always show as the principal source of a river | 


the one which tourists or even geographers would 


northerly of its sourees, the one which gives rise to 


| 5 miles. 
| turn, becomes united with them: whence the Jordan 
| is formed. 

occurs later in the course of the present article, | 


| portance, 


the stream which covers the longest distance, 1s 
found near Hasbeya, at 1846 feet above the sea, 
at the foot of the Great Hermon. The name 
Hasbani is given to the river which starts there 
and flows towards the south, following a course 
parallel at first to that of the Litani; between 
these twin valleys there is only a short distance 


‘and a ridge of mountains of moderate height ; so 


that one might quite well imagine the Hasbani 
rejoining the Litani, and falling along with it 
into the Mediterranean. But, on the contrary, 
it remains faithful to its course from north 
to south, and is joined by a tributary, which 
some modern scholars would include among the 
sources of the Jordan—the Nahr-Bareighit (Flea 
River), ‘the smallest of the four sources of the 
Jordan’ (Libbey: and Hoskins, i. p. 89), but which 
is usually left aside, so that attention may be given 
only to the three other more important ones. These 
are, besides the Hasbani, the one which springs 
forth at Tell el-Kadi, and the one which emerges 
from the grotto of Banias. The Tell el-Kadi source 
is called the Leddan. This unexplained name is 
interpreted by some as containing an allusion to 
the city of Dan, situated in this region, and gener- 
ally (G. A. Smith, however, is an exception, HGHL 
pp. 480, 678) identified with Tell el-Kadi, Kadi, 
‘judge,’ being considered the exact equivalent of 
the Heb. Dan. The source of Tell el-Kadi is double, 
in the sense that it streams forth, at 500 feet above 
the sea, in two places close together under a hillock 
which is about 300 feet broad and covered with 
tall trees, and rises in a very striking manner from 
the plain, over which it towers about 60 feet. The 
stream which flows from it is the shortest but most 
copious of the sources of the Jordan; it is not, 
therefore, on account of its abundance, but because 
of its short length, that Josephus calls it ‘the little 
Jordan’ (BJ Iv. i. 1; Ané. VIII. viii. 4), or ‘the 
lesser Jordan’ (Anf. V. iii. 1). Lastly, we find the 
‘river of Banias,’ Nahr-Banias, which starts at 
1200 feet above the sea from a grotto, the ancient 
shrine of the Semitic, and then of the Greco-Roman, 
gods, well known under the name of Paneion, and 
round which arose the city known under the names 
of Czesarea Philippi and Paneas, and now called 
Banias, a corruption of the latter name. Josephus 
mentions, under the name of Paneas, both the 
town and the district of which it was the centre; 
he also mentions the Paneion, and speaks of ‘the 
famous fountain’ (ef. BJ I. xxi. 3, 0. x. 7; Ant. 
XV. x. 8, XVIII. ii. 1). He adds that the water of 
the source comes from Lake Phiala, situated 120 
stades from Cesarea; this is, undoubtedly, the 
small lake nowadays called Birket-Ram (cf. Schu- 
macher in ZDPV ix. [1886] p. 256 f.), but it is only 
60 stades distant. There is, however, no subter- 
ranean communication between this lake, an ancient 


| voleanic crater, and the Paneion source. 
had visited those | 


The Leddan and the river of Banias meet at an 
altitude of 148 feet, after the Leddan has flowed 
A little farther down, the Hasbani, in its 


4 The Upper Jordan.—¥rom the confluence, 
which we have just mentioned, to the Lake of 


( : : | Tiberias the course of the Jordan is unimportant 
hese interruptions quite naturally cause us to | 


from a historical point of view. The books of the 


h | Bible do not speak of it, and later writers ver 
tions : (@) the sources of the Jordan, (6) the Upper | ie 
Jordan as far as Lake Tiberias, (¢) the Lower Jor- | 


seldom. Nor, from a specifically geographical point 
of view, has this part of the river any great im- 
Its chief interest lies in the fact that at 
10 miles distance from the confluence it forms a 
lake or lagoon, the Bahr or Buheirat (lake or small 
lake) Huleh, triangular in shape, the level of which 


rists 01 |is 7 feet above the Mediterranean, and which is 
denote as such, so is it with the Jordan. The most | : 


rich in papyrus plants. The size of this sheet of 
water varies very much according to the seasons : 
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at one time it is a considerable limpid stretch, at 
another it is simply a kind of huge morass. Its tra- 
ditional identification with ‘the waters of Merom’ 
(Jos 11° 7) must be regarded with caution (ef. ZDPV 
1x. [1886] p. 252) ; the evidence of Josephus is not 
favourable. He gives this lake another name, that 
of ‘the lake of the Semechonites’ (BJ rv. i. 1 3 ef. 
ZDPYV lc, and p. 348 f.). As regards the modern 
name Huleh, it is perhaps derived from the word 
Ulatha, by which Josephus denotes a district near 
Banias. For the description of the whole upper 
course of the Jordan from its sources to the Lake 
of Tiberias, including Lake Huleh, see Macgregor, 
The Rob Roy on the Jordan, 1869, 5th ed. 1880. 

As soon as it leaves Lake Huleh, the Jordan 
begins to flow below the level of the sea, and falls 
almost 700 feet in a distance of 10 miles. We 
must here notice a bridge, the Jisr Bendt-Ya'kub, 
‘bridge of Jacob’s Daughters,’ sometimes wrongly 
called ‘bridge of Jacob’ or ‘ bridge of Jacob's 
Sons’; the name itself is really difficult to explain ; 
see on this subject an ingenious solution suggested 
in PEFSt#, 1898, p. 29f., by B. Z. Friedmann. 

5. The Lower Jordan.—The Jordan issues from 
the Lake of Tiberias at a place called Bad ef-Tum, 
leaving on the east the little modern village of 
Semakh, which has no bridge connecting it with 
the right bank, and as the river is not fordable at 
this place, the passage, naturally of frequent 
occurrence, is accomplished by means of boats. A 
little farther down there are the remains of an 
ancient bridge called at the present day Umm el- 
Kanatir, and again at a short distance below, the 
ruins of another bridge, Umm es-Sidd. There the 
Jordan begins to assume a very sinuous course, 
describing endless meanders ; Pliny spoke of it as 
an amnis ambitiosus, i.e. a winding river. The 
distance in a straight line from the Lake of Tiberias 
to the Dead Sea is about 65 miles, but if we take 
into account all the sinuosities of the river it 
reaches a total of 200 miles. 

The Jordan valley at this part is now called the 
Ghér, i.e. ‘depression,’ ‘ valley.” Even in the OT 
it was designated (Jos 13'-*7) by the name ha- 
‘emek, ‘the valley,’ in opposition to the neighbour- 
ing heights. But aname much more frequent in 
the OT is ‘Arabah, which was applied to the valley 
to the north as well as that to the south of the 
Dead Sea; nowadays the name ‘Arabah, which 
has been preserved, is applied only to the valley 
to the south of the Dead Sea. In Greek,.not in 
the LXX, but in Jos., Eusebius, etc., ‘Arabah is 
rendered AvAwy. Josephus also uses the expressions 
‘wide wilderness’ and ‘the great plain’ (BJ It. x. 7, 
Iv. villi. 2; An¢é. Iv. vi. 1). 

The Ghér is hemmed in on either side by chains 
of mountains, or at least hills, of variable height, 
but sometimes rising 1500 or even 1800 feet above 
the bed of the river. The slopes are generally 
somewhat steep, but not to such an extent as to 
prevent their being scaled. Especially at the spots 
where the wadis come down from one of the side 
mountains, means of access are opened up. The 
soil of the valley is fertile, especially in the northern 
and middle parts. As to the river itself, it flows in a 
bed which it has hollowed out for itself, called the 
Zér. This bed is somewhat variable in breadth, and 
it may be easily seen that the river has frequently 
changed its course. Thus at Damieh, of which we 
shall speak below, and where we find the half- 
ruined arches of a bridge of the Middle Ages, the 
Jordan actually no longer passes under the bridge, 
but at some distance from it. The ground border- 
ing either side of the river is covered with very 
thick brushwood; this is undoubtedly what is 
called in Jer 12° 499 50%, Zec 11° the ja77 7x3, 2.2. 
‘the majesty (RV ‘pride’) of Jordan’ (AV ‘the 
swelling of Jordan’ [in the Jer. passages] arises 
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from a wrong interpretation, as if the reference 
here was to the floods of Jordan; these do exist ; 
they are sometimes sudden and very violent, 
rendering the fords impassable; cf. Jos 3, Sir 
242% (86). 

The vegetation, especially as we go further south, 
becomes very nearly tropical, amd the fauna re- 
sembles that of Africa. The lion, which abounded in 
ancient times, and continued to be encountered even 
in the Middle Ages, has completely disappeared. 
But other carnivorous animals are found here, 
leopards and hyenas, as well as wild boars, porcu- 
pines, etc. In Palestine 58 species of birds are met 
with, which are also N. African: nearly all of 
them belong to the GAdr. The flora has the same 
character, it recalls that of Nubia, Abyssinia, the 
Sahara, and the region of the great African lakes. 
Great heat Ns throughout this whole region, 
a fact which is quite naturally explained when we 
remember that it is a valley shut in between high 
walls, at its highest point 682 and at its lowest 
1292 feet below the sea-level. The temperature 
varies from 77° to 130° Fahr. This circumstance 
undoubtedly accounts largely for the fact that 
there are not and never have been any towns on 
the banks of the Jordan. But another reason for 
the latter important fact may be found in the 
danger to which the inhabitants would be exposed, 
owing to the impossibility of effectually fortifying 
themselves against attacks. The few towhs of 
the Ghdr at one time populated, ¢.g. Phasaél and 
Jericho, are on the height at some distance from 
the river, near protecting mountains. The other 
inhabited places are only wretched villages. 

The Jordan forms a very large number of rapids ; 
about thirty may be counted, apart from the whirl- 
pools, which are numerous. There is also a con- 
siderable number of fords ; the majority of them— 
22—are in the northern part, to the north of Karn 
Sartabeh ; there are 5 more in the south. A little 
to the north of Beisan there is a bridge, which dates 
from the Middle Ages, the Jisr ed-Muwjamieh, on the 
way—an ancient Roman road—leading from the 
plain of Jezreel to Gadara and Damascus. Further 
south is the ruined bridge of Damieh ; and lastly, 
near Jericho, a modern bridge, the Jisr el-Ghor- 
anieh, at the place where the mosaic map of 
Madaba indicates a ferry-boat. For information 
regarding the fords of the Jordan, see G. A. Smith, 
HGHL p. 336 f. 

The configuration of the Jordan valley is remark- 
able for its formation into terraces (in Arabic 
tabakdat), the river flowing between the lowermost 
of these. There is no comparatively equal and 
continuous incline from the mountain to the river, 
but a succession of horizontal platforms, with 
sudden and very steep slopes, which form what are 
called the steep banks or cliffs of Jordan. They 
are marly, and have a tendency to become worn, 
and even to give way. The Zér itself is bordered 
by them, and the Jordan often flows, at least at 
one side, along the foot of a declivity impossible of 
ascent. This. is the case, ¢.g., in front of the so- 
called place of the Baptism at the latitude of 
Jericho. These terraces correspond to the different 
levels attained by the waters of the great lake 
witich at one time filled the whole valley, and 
which first increased and then sank down again. 

The Jordan is fed by numerous tributaries. The 
most important of these are on the left bank. One of 
them, the Hieromaz of the Greeks, the Yarmuk of 
the Rabbis, the Shert'at el-Manadirch of the Arabs, 
already mentioned above, flows down from the high 
jlateau on the east of Lake Tiberias, and passes 
Batwa the warm springs of el-Hammah and the 
Further 


ancient Gadara (modern Umm Kets). ; 
south, also on the eastern bank, the Jordan receives 
the Zerka (blue river), the Yabbok of ancient times, 
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which, after passing ‘Amman (Rabbath-Ammon, 
Philadelphia), describes an immense semi-circle 
towards the east, resumes its westward course, 
passes to the south of Jerash (Gerasa), and at last 
empties itself into the Jordan; the position of its 
mouth has considerably changed in the course of 
the centuries. Qn the right bank, we must men- 
tion the Nahr-Jalud, which springs from the 
fountain of Harod at the foot of Mt. Gilboa and 
passes to Beisan; then, close to Jericho, the Wadi 
el-Kelt, which tradition, probably wrongly, identi- 
fies with the Cherith of the Bible. ; 

It is scarcely necessary to say that the Jordan is 
not navigable. Yet on three occasions the attempt 
has been made to sail down its course from the 
Lake of Tiberias to the Dead Sea. The first time 
it was an Irishman, Costigan, who, in 1835, accom- 
plished this daring feat alone in a boat for one oars- 
man ; the second time it was Lieutenant Molyneux, 
of the British Navy, in 1847. Both succeeded in 
reaching the Dead Sea, but both died soon after 
from the strain which they had undergone. Lastly, 
in 1848, an American expedition, under Lieutenant 
Lynch, sailed all the way down in two boats speci- 
ally built for the purpose, reached the Dead Sea, 
and were able to record a whole series of very useful 
observations. Other travellers, have also made a 
careful study of the Jordan valley, but from the 
land; besides those whom we have ag oa men- 
tioned, we may recall the names of Robinson, 
Guérin, and Conder. Long before there was any 
question of scientific explorations, pilgrims had 
followed the course of the Jordan through the 
whole of the Ghér, e.g. Antonius Martyr in the 
6th cent., Willibald in the 8th; we may add to 
these the name of King Baldwin £., who passed up 
from Jericho to the Lake of Tiberias. 

While the northern part of the Ghdér is fertile, 
and more especially the environs of Beisan, it is 
very different in the south, near Jericho. This 
town, it is true, and its immediate neighbourhood, 
form a kind of oasis; but the rest of this region is 
not nearly so rich, the soil being impregnated with 


- salt substances ; one is reminded of the nearness of 


the Dead Sea. 


It is this district that is referred to in the passages of the OT 
where the ‘Jordan of Jericho’ is spoken of. This does not 
mean a particular branch of the river, far less another stream of 
the same name (as, é.g., they say in Valais, ‘the Visp of Saas’ 
and ‘the Visp of Zermatt’). It is simply ‘the Jordan in the 
district of Jericho.’ See Nu 221 263.63 3112 3348. 50 3415 351 3613, 
Jos 1332 161 208, 1 Ch 663 (78), We must correct the AV and RV 
in this respect, and remember that Jordan is originally a 
common noun. 

Another Biblical expression referring to this particular region 
is Kikkar hay-Yardén (j77°7 123), Gn 131f, or hak-Kikkar (Gn 
1312 1917. 25. 28f., Neh 322 1228), lit. ‘the circle’ (i.e. the basin) of 
the Jordan, or, more briefly, ‘the circle’ ; in Greek 4 repixapos 
tov “lopdavou (LXX, Mt 3°, Lk 33), It may seem at first sight that 
this expression should apply to the whole valley, but it is more 
probable, considering the passages in which it is used, that it is 
only a designation of the broader part lying to the north of the 
Dead Sea, with Jericho as centre (cf. Dt 34%), and stretching 
northwards until near Sartabeh (cf. 2 S 1828, 1 K 746, 2 Ch 417), 
and perhaps also including the basin of the Dead Sea. This 
latter point depends on the position assigned to the cities of the 
Kikkar (Cities of the Plain), and to Zoar in particular; the 
present writer thinks their site ought to be sought to the north 
of the Dead Sea, and this frees him from the necessity of extend- 
ing the term Kikkar to embrace the region of the Dead Sea. 

We also find as a designation of the region of Jericho, the 
phrase ‘arboth Yericho (Jos 510, 2 K 255), and for the district facing 
it, to the east of the Jordan, ‘arboth Moab (Nu 221 263. 63°3112 
3348-50 351 3618, Dt 341.8, Jos 122), The Hebrew word used here 
is the plural of ‘Arabah. 


6.. Historical and political réle.—It is a common- 
Pate to say that the Jordan separates E. Palestine 
rom W. Palestine. But one often yields to the 
temptation to over-estimate the importance of this 


separation. The Jordan has been called ‘the great 
Divider.’ We should not exaggerate. The separa- 


tion does exist, but it is not so great as people 
think, And if separation there is, it is not the 
river itself, with its narrow breadth—45 to 90 feet 


on an average, at places perhaps as broad as 180 (?) 
feet—and its numerous fords, that constitute it ; 16 
is rather the valley as a whole, the Ghor enclosed 
between its lateral ramparts, with its intolerable 
heat, and its want of security. The stream itself 
is so little of an obstacle that it is constantly being 
crossed, easily, too easily. f : 

‘In ancient times it kept back neither armies nor 
raids. The pilgrims of Galilee, who in the times 
of Judaism made their way to Jerusalem, had so 
little dread of passing the river that they chose to 
cross it twice and make their journey by way of 
Pervea rather than pass through the territory of the 
Samaritans. John the Baptist baptized beyond 
the Jordan, and that did not prevent crowds from 
going to him. Later on, the river was again 
crossed at all times and with great ease, and down 
to the most recent epochs the incursions of trans- 
Jordan Bedawin have not been prevented by the 
river, any more than the expeditions sent forth in 
pursuit of them. And this was as little the case 
when the Midianites invaded the territory of the 
Israelites, and Gideon put them to rout and pur- 
sued them, while the Ephraimites held the fords. 
The mountain-slopes are here and there quite 
accessible ; it is easy to descend and ascend tne 
lateral wadis. The valley which stretches down 
from Jezreel to Beisan is the most convenient of 
the great routes, and there are many others. G. 
A. Smith has admirably shown the close connexion 
between Samaria and the country of Gilead (HGHL 
p. 335 ff.). 

The Jordan valley is so ineffectual a barrier, that 
at all times the possessors of the western district 
have felt the necessity of establishing themselves 
on the eastern bank for the sake of safety. The 
24 tribes of Israel quartered on the left bank were 
arampart guarding their western brethren from 
the invaders and pillagers of the east. The Romans 
realized the need of occupying the country across the 
Jordan in a strong and unassailable manner. And 
in our day security was not really re-established on 
the west of the Jordan until the Turkish Govern- 
ment imposed its authority in a firm and permanent 
fashion in the provinces east of the river. 

7. OT references.—It has been well said (Jéwish 
Encye. vii. p. 239), ‘There is no regular description 
of the Jordan in the Bible; only scattered and 
indefinite references to it are given.’ There are 
176 references to the Jordan in the OT, the 
majority of which are found in the narrative books 
of Jos. (67), Deut. (26), Nu. (20), Sam. (17 : 2415), 
Kings (12:3+9), Jg. (12), Ch. (7:1+6), Gn. (5). 
But by far the greater number of those have to do 
with topographical expressions such as ‘on this side 
Jordan,’ ‘beyond Jordan,’ ‘to go over Jordan,’ 
‘by Jordan.’ If those cases are deducted, all 
that remain are very few. Besides, as the present 
Dictionary is devoted to the Gospels, we have not 
to enter into details as we should have to do if it 
treated of the OT. We shall confine ourselves 
therefore to noting the following. (a) The crossing 
of the Jordan by the Israelites (Jos 3-4: ef. Ps 
114°), This narrative must be compared with 
what happened on the 8th of December 1267 at the 
bridge of Damieh, in the reign of the Sultan 
Beibars I. (1260-77), according to the Arabic his- 
torian Nowairi (PHFSt, 1895, pp. 253-261, 334— 
338), and the mention of a similar fact in the Val 
Blenio, in Tessin, when in 1512 a landslip stopped 
the flow of a stream for 14 months, after which 
a clearance was effected by the bursting of the 
barrier which had been formed. (6) The seizing 
of the fords of the Jordan by Ehud after the 
murder of Eglon (Jg 3%). (ec) The campaign of 
Gideon (Jg 7-8) against Midian. (d) That ef Jeph- 
thah against the Ephraimites (Jz 12). (e) The 
flight of David before Absalom, the battle which 
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followed it and the return of David to Jerusalem 
(Se 7s 19'°) [on this point the Hebrew text 
speaks (1978) of a 733», for enabling the king to 
cross from the other side of the river; Jos. (Ant. 
Vi. xi, 2) renders this word by yé¢uoa, ‘bridge,’ 
but it more probably refers to a ferry-boat]. (/) 
The crossing of Elijah with Elisha, and the return 
of the latter alone (2 K 2). (gy) Two other narratives 
referring to Elisha: Naaman (2 K 5), and the 
adventure of the lost axe (2 K 6°). (2) The reference 
in 1 Mac 5% 9-49 to certain incidents of war, 
relating to the struggles of the Jews with the 
Syrians. In the poetical and prophetic books, the 
Jordan is scarcely mentioned ; we have already had 
occasion to quote the few texts where it occurs. 

8. \T references.—Here again, several times, 
the Jordan is mentioned in the phrase ‘ beyond 
Jordan. See Mt 4° (which quotes Is 91) 42° 19}, 
Mk 3° 10!. All the other passages of the Gospels 
which mention the Jordan are connected with the 
ministry of John the Baptist, and the baptism of 
Jesus, or make a retrospective allusion to them. 
Thus Mt 3°, Mk 15, Lk 3° describe John at work, 
preaching and baptizing; and on this point Mt. 
and Lk. mention the repiywpos of the Jordan, a 
word which we explained when speaking of the 
Aikkar of the OT (see above, § 5). Others (Mt 3, 
Mk 1°) show us Jesus baptized ‘in the Jordan,’ 
and then leaving the banks of the river (Lk 4!) in 
order to go away to the desert. The Gospel of 
John is the only one which defines more precisely 
the place where John baptized and where Jesus 
was baptized. Jn 1° tells us that ‘these things 
were done in Bethany beyond Jordan, where John 
was baptizing,’ and two later passages in the same 
Gospel recall the same fact ; 376 ‘ He that was with 
thee beyond Jordan,’ and 10 ‘He went away 
again beyond Jordan to the place where John at 
first baptized. See art. BETHABARA. Without 
entering here into the discussion of the problem 
which is raised by the substitution (by Origen) of 
Bethabara for Bethany, we may say that the latter 
is infinitely better attested, and ought to be pre- 
ferred (this does away with the topographical 
hypotheses based on Bethabara). As regards 
Bethany, the knowledge at our disposal does not 
enable us to determine its site. It must be (q@) 
beyond Jordan, which excludes the traditional so- 
called ‘place of the Baptism’ near Jericho; and 
(6) near Jordan, which renders improbable the sug- 
gestions of Grove, Wilson, and Cheyne, who would 
combine Bethany and Bethabara into Bethanabra, 
and the view of Furrer (‘Das Geog. im Ev. nach 
Joh. in ZNTW, 1902, p. 257 f.), put forward also by 
Zahn (Einl. NT ii. p. 561), and noted by Sanday 
(Sacred Sites of the Gospels, p. 94), which identifies 
Bethany with Betaneh=Betonim (Jos 13%). See 
on this special question Lagrange, ‘ Béthanie et 
Béthabara’ in RB iv. [1895] pp. 502-522; G. A. 
Smith, HGHL p. 496; C. Mommert, Aenon und 
Bethania, 1903, pp. 1-19, 30-56. 
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LUCIEN GAUTIER. 
_ JORIM.—Named in our Lord’s genealogy (Lk 3”). 


JOSECH (AV Joseph).—Named in our Lord’s 
genealogy (Lk 3%), 


JOSEPH (‘Iwo7d).—1. The patriarch, mentioned 
only in the description of the visit of Jesus to Sychar 
(Jn 4°).—2, 3. Joseph son of Mattathias and Joseph 
son of Jonam are both named in the genealogy of 
Jesus given in Lk. (3°: %°),*—4, One of the brethren 
of the Lord, Mt 13° (AV Joses, the form adopted 
in both AV and RV in Mt 27°, Mk 6? 154: 47, See 
JOSES). 

5. Joseph, the husband of Mary and the reputed 
father of Jesus (Lk 3”), is not mentioned in Mk., 
and only indirectly in Jn. (1* 6). He was of 
Davidie descent; and, though Mt. and Lk. differ 
in the genealogical details, they connect Jesus with 
Joseph and through him with David (Mt 1%, Lk 
38), Joseph, who was a carpenter (Mt 13”) and 
a oe man, as his offering in the temple showed 
(Lk 24), lived in Nazareth (2+) and was espoused 
to Mary, also of Nazareth (1%). By their be- 
trothal they entered into a relationship which, 
though not the completion of marriage, could be 
dissolved only by death or divorce. Before the 
marriage ceremony Mary was ‘found with child of 
the Holy Ghost,’ but the angelic annunciation to 
her was not made known to Joseph. He is de- 
scribed as a just man (Mt 1%), a strict observer of 
the Law. The law was stern (Dt 2278-4), but its 
severity had been mitigated and divorce had taken 
the place of death. Divorce could be effected 

ublicly, so that the shame of the woman might 

e seen by all; or it could be done privately, by 
the method of handing the bill of separation to the 
woman in presence of two witnesses.t Joseph, not 
willing to make Mary a public example, ‘was 
minded to put her away ee (ips 1) an 
angel, however, appeared to him in a dream, telling 
him not to fear to marry Mary, as the conception 
was of the Holy Ghost, and also that she would 
bring forth a son, whom he was to name Jesus 
(v.21). The dream was accepted as a revelation,+ 
as a token of Divine favour, and Joseph took 
Mary as his wife, but did not live with her as her 
husband till she had brought forth her firstborn 
son (v.4f-), ¢ 

Before the birth of Christ there was an Imperial 
decree that all the world should be taxed, and 
Joseph, being of the house and lineage of David, 
had to leave Nazareth and go to Bethlehem, to be 
taxed with Mary.§ In Bethlehem Jesus was born ; 


* Joseph the son of Juda in v.26 (AV) becomes Josech the son 
of Joda in RV. ‘ 

+ Cf. Edersheim, The Life and Times of Jesus the Messiah, 
i. 154. Dalnan asserts that Edersheim is incorrect in stating 
that public divorce was possible (see Hastings’ DB, art. 
‘ Joseph’). 

t Op. cit. i. 155. 

§ On the question of the visit to Bethlehem see Ramsay’s 
Was Christ born at Bethlehem ¢ 
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and there the shepherds, to whom the angel had 
announced the birth of the Saviour, found Mary 
and Joseph and ‘the babe lying in a manger’ (Lk 
216), At the circumcision, on the eighth day atter 
the birth, the child received the name ‘Jesus 


which Joseph had been commanded to give Him ; | 


and on a later day, when Mary’s purification was 
accomplished (cf. Ly 12?:* 4), she and Joseph took 
Jesus to the temple in Jerusalem (Lk 2”), to 
‘present him to the Lord’ * and to offer a sacrifice, 
according to the requirements of the law (Ex 13°, 
Ly 128). Joseph fulfilled the law as if he were the 
father of Jesus; and after the ceremonies in the 
temple he must have returned with Mary and her 
son to Bethlehem, which was 6 miles distant from 
Jerusalem. In Bethlehem the Wise Men who had 
come from the East saw Mary and ‘the young 
child’ and worshipped Him; and after their de- 
arture the angel of the Lord appeared again to 
Tooth bidding him take Mary and the child and 
flee into Egypt on account of Herod, who would 
seek to destroy Him (Mt 2"). Joseph was quick 
to obey, and rising in the night he took the young 
child and His mother and departed for Egypt, 
where Herod had no authority (v."). In Bevpt 
they were to remain till the angel brought word to 
Joseph (v.18); and there they dwelt, possibly two 
or even three years, till the death of Herod, when 
the angel again appeared in a dream to Joseph. 
The angel commanded him to take the young child 
and His mother and go into the land of Israel. 
Obedience was at once given by Joseph, but he 
became afraid when he learned that Archelaus was 
reigning in Judea. Again the angel appeared in a 
dream, and after a warning Joseph proceeded to 
Nazareth, which was not under the rule of Arche- 
laus, who had an evil reputation, but under that 


_of the milder Antipas (vv.!-?8). 


It is recorded of Joseph that he and Mary went 
every year, at the Passover, to Jerusalem, and that 
when Jesus was twelve years of age He accom- 
panied them. On that occasion Jesus tarried in 
Jerusalem, after Joseph and Mary, thinking He 
was with them in the company, had left the city. 
When they had gone a day’s journey they found 
He was not with them, and they turned back to 
Jerusalem. After three days they found Him in 
the temple among the doctors, and they were 
amazed. Mary’s words, ‘Son, why hast thou thus 
dealt with us? behold, thy father and I have sought 
thee sorrowing,’ called forth an answer which Joseph 
and Mary did not understand. But after the in- 
cident in Jerusalem, Jesus went with them to 
Nazareth and ‘was subject unto them’ (Lk 241-51). 
Mary’s words and the record of the subjection of 
Jesus to her and Joseph indicate that Joseph stood 
to Jesus in the place of an earthly father. How 
long that relationship continued is unknown, since 
the time of the death of Joseph is not stated in the 
Gospels. It may be accepted as a certainty that 
he was not alive throughout the period of the 
public ministry of Jesus, seeing that he is not 
directly or indirectly mentioned along with His 
mother and brothers and sisters (Mk 3° 63). 

6. Joseph of Arimathea (Twahd 6 dd Apiuadalas, 
see ARIMATH@A).—A rich and pious Israelite (Mt 
27°7), a member of the Sanhedrin (Mk 15%), who, 
secretly for fear of the Jews, was Jesus’ disciple 
(Jn 19%), He had not consented to the death of 
Jesus (Lk 23°!), and could not therefore have been 

resent at the Council, where they all condemned 

im to be guilty of death (Mk 14%). The timidity 
which prevented him from openly avowing his 
discipleship, and perhaps from defending Jesus in 
the Sanhedrin, fled when he beheld the death of 


**The earliest period of presentation was thirty-one days 
after birth, so as to make the legal month quite complete’ 
{Edersheim, V'he Life and Times of Jesus the Messiah, i. 193). 


the Lord. Jewish law required that the body of a 
person who had been executed should not remain 
all night upon the tree, but should ‘in any wise 
be buried (Dt 21273). This law would not bind 
the Roman authorities, and the custom in the Em- 
pire was to leave the body to decay upon the cross 
(cf. Hor. Hp. 1. xvi. 48; Plautus, Mil. Glor. U1. iv. 
19). But at the crucifixion of Jesus and of the two 
malefactors, the Jews, anxious that the bodies 
should not remain upon the cross during the 
Sabbath, besought Pilate that the legs oz the 
crucified might be broken and death hastened, and 
that then the bodies might be taken away (Jn 19°). 
According to Roman law, the relatives could claim 
the body of a person executed (Digest, xlvili. 24, 
‘De caday. punit.’). But which of the relatives of 
Jesus had a sepulchre in Jerusalem where His 
body might be placed? Joseph, wishing the burial 
not to be ‘in any wise’ (cf. Jos 8%), but to be 
according to the most pious custom of his race, 
went to Pilate and craved the body. The petition 
required boldness (Mk 15%), since Joseph, with no 
kinship in the flesh with Jesus, would be forced to 
make a confession of discipleship, which the Jews 
would note. Pilate, too, neither loved nor was loved 
by Israel, and his anger might be kindled at the 
coming of a Jew, and the member of the Sanhedrin 
be assailed with insults. Pilate, however, making 
sure that Jesus was dead, gave the body. Perhaps 
he had pity for the memory of Him he had con- 
demned, or perhaps the rich man’s gold, since 
Pilate, according to Philo (Op. ii. 590), took money 
from suppliants, secured what was craved. Joseph, 
now with no fear of the Jews, acted openly, and 
had to act with speed, as the day of preparation 
for the Sabbath was nearly spent. Taking down 
the body of Jesus from the cross (and other hands 
must have aided his), he wrapped it in linen which 
he himself had bought (Mk 15%). In the Fourth 
Gospel it is told how Nicodemus, bringing a mix- 
ture of myrrh and aloes, about an hundred pound 
weight, joined Joseph, and how they took the body 
and wound it in linen clothes with the spices (Jn 
19*). Near the place of crucifixion was a garden, 
and in the garden a new sepulchre, which Joseph 
had hewn out in the rock, doubtless for his own 
last resting-place ; and in that sepulchre, wherein 
was never man yet laid, was placed the body of 
Jesus prepared for its burial (Mt 278, Jn 19%). In 
the court at the entrance to the tomb, the prepara- 
tion would be made. All was done which the time 
before the Sabbath allowed reverent hands to do: 
and then Jeerr perhaps thinking of the pious 
offices that could yet be oe to the dead, rolled a 
great stone to the door of the sepulchre and de- 
parted (Mt 27®). On late legends regarding Joseph 
of Arimatha see Hastings’ DB, vol. ii. p. 778. 
J. HERKLESS. 

JOSES (Twos, ‘ov, a shortened form of AD, 
‘he adds’; ef. Gn 30%. The identity of the two 
names is doubted by Lightfoot (Gad. 261, note 1), 
chiefly on the ground of the use of different forms 
in the Peshitta; but Dalman [Gram. Aram. 75] 
rightly views ‘oy as a dialectical, and probably 
Galilean, abbreviation of jor. The names are 
apparently interchangeable [ef. Mt 13° with Mk 
6°]; in Mt 275 WH and Nestle with Tisch. read 
Iwon?, and in all the passages there is textual 
evidence, sufficiently strong not to be overlooked, 
for the name rejected).—1. A brother of Jesus (Mk 
6°), This brother is not mentioned anywhere else 
except in the above passage of Matthew (275). For 
views as to his real relationship see Hastings’ DB i. 
320ff., and art. BRETHREN OF THE Lorp in present 
work, 2. The brother of James the Little (Mt 
27%, Mk 15-47), The name of Joses stands alone 
in the last passage, but that of his better kuown 
brother is substituted by the ‘Western’ text. 
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The father was Clopas (Jn 19%) ; but of him, as of 
his son Joses, nothing certain is known. Both 
must have been familiar to the members of the 
early Christian community; but the Syriac ver- 
Slons are against the identification of Clopas with 
Alpheus, and Hegesippus does not say enough 
(Eus. HF iii. 11) to warrant the conclusion that 
Joses was a nephew of Joseph of Nazareth. 
R. W. Moss. 

JOSIAH.— The well-known king of Judah, 
named in our Lord’s genealogy (Mt 1"), 

JOT.—This modern spelling of the AV, followed 
by RV, which has discarded the 16th cent. ‘iote’ 
(in Tindale, Coverdale, Cranmer ‘iott’) of Rhemish, 
Bishops’, AV (1611), somewhat obscures the ety- 
ey of the word, which is simply a translitera- 
tion of the Greek term (/@ra=‘i’). Wyclif’s trans- 
lation and paraphrase (‘oon i, that is lest lettre’) 
was not adopted by any of the subsequent English 
versions. he Greek trisyllable being pronounced 
‘jota’ (ef. Spanish ‘jota,’ German ‘jota,’ ‘jodt,’ 
jott,’ ‘jot’), the reduction to the monosyllable 
‘1ote’ (pronounced ‘jote’) with its variants ‘ioyt,’ 
‘ioit’ (Scots form: see J. Knox, Hist. Ref. 1572, 
Wks. 1846, i. 107; and Davidson, Commend. 
Vprichtnes, 152 (1573), in Satir. P. Ref. xl.) and 
‘jott,’ was natural and normal. The German 
authorized version is still Luther’s paraphrase : 
‘der kleinste Buchstabe’ for which Weizsiicker 

refers the transliteration : ‘ein Jota,’ while the 
rench versions also transliterate : ‘ un (seul) iota.’ 

The proverbial phrase (Gra & # wia Kepaia (Mt 538 
only) derives its point from the fact that ié7a in 
the Greek alphabet, like its equivalent letter and 
original yod in the Hebrew, is the smallest char- 
acter. In fact, as Dr. Hastings notes (s.v. in DB), 
the yod being more distinctively the smallest, pro- 
vides an argument in favour of those who regard 
Aramaic as the language of Jesus. 

After Tindale’s introduction of the word (1526), 
its meaning, derived from the passage above cited, 
was not so much ‘the least letter or written part 
of any writing,’ as in a more general application 
‘the very least,’ ‘a whit,’ and was usually pre- 
ceded by a negative expressed or implied. Thus: 
Bale (1538), Gods Promises, iii. in Dodsley O. PI. 
i. 1: ‘I wyll not one iote, Lord, from thy wyll 
dyssent’; Shakspeare (1596), Merch. of Ven.: 
‘This bond doth giue thee here no iot of bloud’ ; 
Spenser (1595), Sonnets, lvii.: ‘ That wonder is 
how I should liue a iot.’ 

P. HENDERSON AITKEN. 

JOTHAM.—A king of Judah, named in our 
Lord’s genealogy (Mt 1’). 


JOURNEY. 


JOY.—In the Greek of the NT there are two 
verbs, with their corresponding nouns, used to 
express the — of joy. These are dyaddgy, 
dyaAXiacts, and xalpew, xapd. ; 

"The word pant conveys rather the idea of 
exultation or exuberant gladness, and is a favourite 
with St. Luke, who has been called the ‘most Ve 

is 


See TRAVEL. 


found psychologist among the Evangelists.’ 
in the pages of his Gospel also that we find the 
most frequent mention of circumstances of joy 
attending the proclamation and reception of the 
gospel message, and the whole character of his 
writing reveals our Lord in the most joyous rela- 
tion to His own disciples and to the world at 


large. The Gr. word for ‘gospel’ (evayyé\ov) means 
‘good tidings,’ or, as it is described in Lk 2”, in 
the message of the angel to the shepherds, ‘good 
tidings of great joy’ (evayyeAlfouar wuiy xapay 
ueyddnv). In the case of the angel messenger to 
Zacharias, the two words are combined in his 


greeting. Thus at the very outset the idea of joy 
attends the prophecy of even the harsher ministry 
of John the Baptist. ‘Thou shalt,’ says the 
angel, ‘have joy and gladness (xapd cal dyaddlaors), 
and many shall rejoice (yapjoovra) at his birth’ 
(Lk 1), Another strange attendant circumstance 
of the joy of these days that preceded our Lord’s 
incarnation is the utterance of Elisabeth, who, 
when Mary, the predestined mother of the 
Messiah, comes to visit her, cries out in an ecstasy 
of wonder and joy, ‘Behold, when the voice of 
thy salutation came into mine ears, the babe leapt 
in my womb for joy’ (v.“4). In the same scene 
there immediately follows the song of thanksgiving 
known in the Church as the Magnificat (wh. see), 
which is pervaded by the spirit of joy, and in 
which the word ‘rejoiced’ occurs at the very out- 
set (v.47). 

When we turn to the historical account of the 
beginnings of the proclamation of the gospel, we 
find that, according to Jn.’s narrative, when John 
the Baptist declared the coming of the Greater 
than himself, he heralded His advent in the words, 
‘He that hath the bride is the bridegroom: but 
the friend of the bridegroom, which standeth and 
heareth him, rejoiceth greatly because of the bride- 
groom's voice: this my joy therefore is fulfilled’ 
(Jn 3”), 

This statement is rather remarkable in the light of the accounts 
of the Baptist’s ministry given in the Synoptics. There the 
ascetic note is much more prominent, and it is our Lord who 
says that, because John came ‘neither eating nor drinking,’ the 
people supposed he had a devil (Mt 1118 || Lk 733). Whether we 
are to think that the Fourth Evangelist had carried back the 
conception of his Lord’s ministry into the prophetic description 
of it given by His forerunner or not, it is difficult to decide. In 
any case, the statement here attributed to John the Baptist 
stands alone, and is not characteristic of his general attitude 
or of the question which, according to Mt. and Lk., he addressed 
at a later time to our Lord Himself. 

In the parables in which the secret of the King- 
dom is itself set forth by our Lord, we meet the 
word ‘joy’ several times. In the interpretation 
of the parable of the Sower we are told: ‘ He that 
was sown upon the rocky places, this is he that 
heareth the word, and straightway with joy re- 
ceiveth it’ (Mt 13), a striking characterization of 
the temper of those who eagerly adopt a new idea, 
but are just as ready to exchange it for some more 
recent fashion. It is a temper that our Lord de- 
scribes in another place, when, discussing the 
ministry of His forerunner, He says: ‘He was 
the lamp that burneth and shineth, and ye were 
willing to rejoice for a season in his light’ (Jn 5°). 
Joy of a deeper and more permanent character is 
that of the man who found a treasure hidden in his 
field, and ‘in his joy he goeth and selleth all that 
he hath and buyeth that field’ (Mt 13"). This is 
the true and evangelical temper of a proper recep- 
tion of the gospel message. In Lk 15 joy ne a 
higher place and a yet more Ae significance. 
In the three famous parables that fill that chapter, 
the joy of God’s own heart is set forth under the 
images of the shepherd with his sheep, the woman 
with her precious coin, and the father with his 
restored son. Joy, says our Lord, in the two 
former cases, fills all heaven, even increasing the 
gladness of the angels in sympathy with their 
King; while the exuberant picture of the joy of 
the household at the prodigal’s return gives a still 
more tender and touching picture of the Divine 
Fatherhood. The reward promised to the faithful 
servant in the parable of the Talents is to enter 
into ‘the joy of his Lord’ (Mt 25*'). The meaning 
of this is obviously that the servant should be par- 
taker in the richer and fuller joy that is his Lord’s 
portion, which may probably be the joy that 
comes from the exercise of higher responsibilities, 
and the opportunities of fuller usefulness (see the 
Comm. in loco). 
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In the narrative in Lk. descriptive of the return 
of the seventy disciples from their mission in 
Galilee, we read (10!) that they ‘returned with 
joy, saying, Lord, even the devils are subject unto 
us in thy name.’ It may be that our Lord re- 
garded this as too much akin to the shallow joy 
which He had exposed in the parable of the Sower, 
or, at any rate, as detrimental to the more serious 
thought with which He wished their minds to be 
filled; for He replied (v.*?): ‘Howbeit in this 
rejoice not that the spirits are subject unto you, 
but rejoice that your names are written 1m heaven. 
The keynote thus given to the real joy of the 
disciple is the assurance of his belonging to the 
Kingdom of God, a joy, therefore, that 1s ‘with 
trembling.’ According to Lk.’s account, 1b is at 
the same moment that we read of Christ’s rejoic- 
ing, but the parallel in Mt. does not bear out 
the same historical connexion (ct. Lk 107 and 
Mt 11”). 


In Lk.’s narrative also there is the unique expression, ‘He 
rejoiced in the Holy Spirit.’ What exactly is meant by this 
phrase it is most difficult to say, and some have even supposed 
it to be a forestalling of the strange experiences of the 
Christian Church after Pentecost. This does not seem very 
probable, and it may be that Lk. is only expressing with greater 
fulness and exactitude the truth that it was through the 
inspiration of the Spirit that our Lord was able clearly to thank 
His Father for the manner in which His mighty works were 
done, as well as to perform these works themselves. 


In the passage in which Lk. gives his setting of 
the Beatitudes, he puts very strongly the blessing 
of suffering for righteousness’ sake, the words 
being, ‘ Rejoice in that day, and leap: for, behold, 
your reward is great in heaven’ (Lk 6”). 

In Jn. there is a very striking use of the verb 
‘rejoice’ in a passage of great difficulty (8%). It 
occurs in the reported controversy of our Lord with 
the Jews, where He tells them, ‘Your father 
Abraham rejoiced (7ya\\dearo) to see my day : and 
he saw it, and was glad’ (éxdpy7). The force of the 
Greek implies that Abraham ‘exulted that he 
should see,’ that is, presumably, in the promises 
that were made to him, while the actual seeing of 
it, of which the Lord speaks, is possibly an asser- 
tion of Abraham’s living with God, as in Christ’s 
similar use of the text, ‘I am the God of Abraham, 
of Isaac, and of Jacob,’ to prove the reality of the 
doctrine of the resurrection. 

We must next turn to a class of passages con- 
tained in the closing addresses of our Lord to His 
disciples, as recorded in the Fourth Gospel, where 
much stress is laid upon our Lord’s own joy and 
the disciples’ share in it. The clear declaration of 
His commandments is to effect the purpose of their 
partaking in His own joy of obedience, and to 
secure the permanence and completeness of their 
own glad following of the Divine will (Jn 15"). 
Again, the natural sorrow at His approaching de- 
parture is to be a sorrow like that of a woman in 
her birth-pangs,—a sorrow, that is, which is not 
only full of purpose, but is a necessary element in 
a great deliverance ; and the joy that will succeed 
not only causes forgetfulness of the previous suffer- 
ing, but abides, while the pain is only a passing 
and comparatively unimportant experience (162-4), 

And, finally, in the great prayer of intercession 
contained in Jn 17, our Lord requests that the joy 
which was His own peculiar possession should find 
its full accomplishment in the hearts of His dis- 
ciples (v."8). The joy thus foretold and interceded 
for is noted by the Evangelist as a possession of 
the disciples immediately after the resurrection. 
In Mt 288 we are told that the women departed 
from the tomb ‘with fear and great joy,’ while the 
effect of the gladness is noted by Lk., with a truth- 
fulness to human experience that is most remark- 
able, as being itself a ground of scepticism (see Lk 
24"), This joy was not only the possession, but 


the abiding possession of the early Church, as 
frequent notes in the Book of Acts prove ; and 
many passages in St. Paul’s Epistles speak of joy 
as one of the true fruits of the indwelling of the 
Holy Spirit (see Ac 137 and Gal 5”). : 

While the passages above examined contain most 
of the instances in which the words ‘ joy” or ‘re- 
joice’ are used in the Gospels, there remain very 
many passages in which the idea is prominent. Our 
Lord’s own description of Himself, for instance, as 
the Bridegroom when He is vindicating the liberty 
of His disciples to abstain from the ascetic prac- 
tices of the Pharisees, shows how He conceived His 
mission and ministry (see Mk 2°"), Many of the 
parables, other than those already named, set forth 
the inherent joy of the Kingdom, as, for example, 
those of the Wedding Supper and the Ten Virgins. 
The Lord’s Supper itself was ‘a feast of joy, for, 
according to Lk.’s account (22), our Lord said, 
‘With desire I have desired to eat this Passover 
with you before I suffer,’ thus indicating that He 
had eagerly and gladly anticipated it ; and in the 
further words that He speaks on that occasion He 
indicates that there is only to be a pause in the 
joy which will be resumed and heightened in other 
surroundings. ‘I will not,’ He continues, ‘drink 
from henceforth of the fruit of the vine until the 
kingdom of God shall come,’ or, as Mt. phrases it 
(26), ‘until that day when I drink it new with 
you in my Father’s kingdom.’ ; 

There must have been much in our Lord’s inter- 
course with the people that led them to see in Him 
a helper of their joys rather than a restraint upon 
their merriment. He was, for example, an honoured 
guest at a wedding feast (Jn 2'), and at many a 
social meal (cf. Lk 141 and Jn 127); and when He 
decided to abide at the house of Zaccheus, we are 
told that the latter ‘received him joyfully.’ In 
His triumphal entry into Jerusalem the people 
gladly welcomed Him (Lk 19°"), and the children 
cried joyfully in the Temple, ‘ Hosanna to the Son 
of David’ (Mt 217°). All these more or less exuber- 
ant outbursts of spontaneous joy greatly offended 
the Pharisees and other formal religionists ; and 
while it would not be correct to say that our Lord 
designedly arranged circumstances in which the 
contrasts would be clearly manifested, still the 
conditions in which they were so displayed were 
admirable parables in action of some of the deepest 
truths of His kingdom. 

There is much beauty, as well as truth, in the imaginary 
description of Renan : ‘He thus traversed Galilee in the midst 
of a continual feast. When He entered a house it was considered 
a joy and a blessing. He halted in the villages and at the large 
farms, where He received open hospitality. In the East when 
a stranger enters a house it becomes at once a public place. All 
the village assembles there, the children invade it, they are 
put out by the servants, but always return. Jesus could not 
suffer these innocent auditors to be treated harshly. He 
caused them to be brought to Him and embraced them. .. . 
He protected those who wished to honour Him. In this way 
children and women came to adore Him’ (Life of Jesus, ch. xi.). 

The joy that emanated from our Lord’s person 
and presence during His earthly ministry was 
without question a great part of its power. His 
attitude stood in such clear contrast to the general 
character of the religious people round about Him, 
that the consciousness of it must have been felt by 
all the onlookers ; but in addition to this fact was 
the whole teaching about His kingdom, which, as 
set forth in parable and precept, was to be a king- 
dom of gladness. In this latter respect it came 
into line with what the prophets had described as 
the marked characteristic of the Kingdom of God, 
and also with what the Jewish apocalypses pictured 
as the outcome of the Messiah’s advent. That a 
more earthly conception of joy filled the hearts of 
many of the disciples there is little reason to ques- 
tion, but a great deal of our Lord’s teaching was 
directed to spiritualize their hopes and to deepen 
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their insight into the true character of spiritual | 


joy. 


TR TIT ” ry | 
LiteRATURE.—The Comm. on the passages referred to, esp. | 


the Introductions to Lk. by Plummer and Adeney ; art. ‘Joy’ 
in Hastings’ DB; Bruce, Galilean Gospel, chs. vii. xii. ; Farrar, 
Life of Christ, new ed. 1894, 225 ff. ; J. W. Diggle, Short Sludies 
in Holiness, 1900, 111 ff. ; G. Matheson, Studies in the Portrait 


of Crist, Ist series, 2721f.; J. Moffatt in Expos. Times, ix. | 


(1898) 334. 


JUDZA.—4. In its earlier signification the term 
‘ Judea’ (Lovdala) was applied to a limited district, 
of which Jerusalem was the centre, oecupied by 
the captives who returned from Babylon after the 
decree of Cyrus. The scattered remnants of the 
Israelites who availed themselves of this oppor- 
tunity, representing most, if not all, of the several 
tribes, joimed forces with the men of Judah in 
rebuilding the Temple and its defences ; and from 
this date, except on the lists of the genealogical 
and tribal records, they were not distinguished 
from them, Hence the tribe of Judah, which, ae- 
cording to Josephus, arrived first in those parts, 
gave name both to the inhabitants and the terri- 
tory, the former being designated as Jews and the 
latter as ‘ Judeea’ or ‘Jewry’ (Ant. XI. v.7). Ata 
later date both names were used in a wider sense, 
including all the Israelites who returned, and also 
their settlements or possessions in other sections 
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of the land. Under Persian rule the land of Judah | 


was designated as a province of the Empire, and 
was administered by a governor, who resided at 
Jerusalem (Ezr 5*- 4, Neh 115, Hag l'-4). During 
the period of the Roman occupation the term was 


sometimes used as a general expression for Pales- | 


tine as a whole (BJ I. viii. 2; Strabo, xvi. 2. 21; 
Tacitus, Hist. v. 6; Lk 1°, Ac 2874), also to include 
a portion, apparently, of the trans-Jordanic country 
{Ané. XII. iv. 11; Mt 191, Mk 10!; Ptol. v. 16. 9). 


Apart from this exceptional usage, the name ordi- 
narily—as we find it in the NT and the writings 
of J Syd eae applied to the southernmost of the 


three districts—Galilee, Samaria, Judza—into 
which Western Palestine was divided in the time 
of Christ. With some variations on the north and 
west borders at different periods, Judiea covered all 
of the territory south of the Wady Ishar and the 
village of Akrabbeh (PE FSt, 1881, p. 48), from the 
Mediterranean to the Jordan Valley and the Dead 
Sea. According to Josephus, its limits extended 
from a village on the north called Anuath, or 
Borkeos, identified with “Aina Berkit, to Iardas 
(possibly Tell Arad), on the edge of the desert, to 
the south. Its breadth he defines, in general terms, 
as extending from the river Jordan to Joppa (BJ 
IU. iii. 5). In other words, its area practically cor- 
responded with the area of the kingdom of Judah 
in the period of its greatest enlargement. As thus 
defined it included the tribal possessions of Simeon, 
Judah, Benjamin, Dan, and, to some extent at 
least, of Ephraim. 

A distinction should be noted here between the 
use of the word Juda to designate strictly Jewish 
territory, from which the outlying Hellenistic or 
Gentile towns were excluded, and the Roman 
usage of the word to designate a political division, 
which for administrative purposes included all the 
coast towns south of Mt. Carmel, the chief of 
which in the time of Christ was Cesarea, the 
residence of its Procurator. In the one case its 
northern limit was Antipatris, on the plain of 
Sharon ; in the other it extended to Acre (Ptole- 
mais) beyond Mt. Carmel. The 8.E. portion of 
Judea has sometimes been designated as a separate 
district under the name Jdumea, but this term 
properly describes a settlement of the Edomites in 
Judea, and not a separate division of the country. 
Idumza, according to Josephus, was one of the 
eleven toparchies into which Juda proper was 


| rule (BJ 11. ii. 5). 


divided for administrative purposes under Roman 
See [bUMAA, 

2. When our Lord was born, Judea constituted 
a part of the dominion of Herod the Great, who 
accordingly is called by the Evangelists ‘king of 
Judea’ (Lk 1, cf. Mt2!), After the death of Herod, 
the Roman emperor assumed the right to settle 


| the dispute which had arisen among his sons con- 


cerning the division of the kingdom, and by his* 
decree Judea and Samaria were in the partition 
assigned to Archelaus. ‘The sovereignty of Rome 
was more fully asserted also at this time in refus- 
ing to any of Herod’s sons the title ‘king.’ When 
by the same authority Archelaus was deposed 
(A.D. 6), the territory over which he held rule was 
attached to the province of Syria, and thus for 
the first time came under immediate Roman rule. 
From this date it was administered by a governor 
or procurator, who was chosen from the equestrian 
order. Following Archelaus the province was ad- 
ministered by five procurators during the life and 
ministry of Jesus, viz. Coponius (¢c. A.D. 6-9), Marcus 
Ambivius (¢. 9-12), Annius Rufus (c. 12-15), Vale- 
rius Gratus (15-25), Pontius Pilate (26-36). It was 
during Pilate’s rule that the word of God came 
to John the Baptist in the wilderness, and some 
years later this Roman procurator made his name 
fur ever infamous by giving sentence that the 
Christ, whom he had openly declared to be innocent 
of crime, should be led away to be crucified. 

3. The physical features of Judea are sharply 
outlined and singularly diversified. Its distinctive 
characteristics fall naturally into five subdivisions, 
originally suggested by the OT writers, viz. the 
‘Plain of the Coast,’ the ‘Shephelah’ or region of 
the low hills, the ‘ Hill country,’ the ‘Negeb’ or 
dry country, and the ‘ Wilderness.’ 

The Maritime Plain varies in width from 10 to 
16 miles. It is for the most part flat or rolling, 
and rises gradually toward the base of the moun- 
tains. The upper portion (Sharon) is noted for its 
rich pasturage; the lower (Philistia) for its vast 
grain-fields, which have yielded enormous crops 
without the use of fertilizers, except such as nature 
has distributed over its surface from the wash and 
waste of the mountains, for forty centuries. The 
international highway which follows the line of 
the coast inside the region of the sand-dunes is one 
of the oldest caravan and military roads in the 
world. Most of the noted towns of the Plain are 
on or near this ancient highway. This section of 
Judea has no associations with the life or ministry 
of Jesus, but in the Acts there are several refer- 
ences to visits which were made, or events which 
took place, in its towns, in connexion with the 
work of the Apostles or their associates (chs. 8-10 
and 18-21). 

The ‘Shephelah’ belongs to the plain rather 
than to the central ridge of the mountains, from 
which it is distinctly separated by a series of 
almost continuous breaks or depressions. It has 
been aptly described as ‘a loose gathering of chalk 
and limestone hills, round, bare, and featureless, 
but with an occasional bastion flung well out in 
front of them.’ There are several noted valleys, 
which begin their courses as wadis in the central 
range, and cut their way through the Shephelah 
to the plain. Each of these affords a passage-way 
into the heart of the mountain stronghold of 
Judiea, and each has its distinet characteristics 
and historical associations. Apostles and evan- 
gelists entered this region soon after the disper- 
sion of the believers at Jerusalem, and in its lime- 
stone grottoes, in the days of the persecutions, 
multitudes of hunted and outlawed Christians 
found refuges and hiding-places (HGHL, ch. Kala) 

The ‘ Hill country’ or highland region fills most 
of the space between the Jordan Valley and the 
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sea, and gives character to the district as a whole. 
In its present condition it is the most rugged and 
desolate section of the Lebanon range. In former 
times its hillsides were terraced, and every avyail- 
able break in its table-lands was carefully culti- 
vated ; and yet in every period of its history it has 
been regarded as a rough, stony land, more suit- 
able for pastoral than for agricultural pursuits. Its 
watershed is an irregular, undulating plateau, 
which varies in width from 12 to 18 miles. The 
general direction of the numerous ravines or torrent- 
beds which diversify, and in some sections deeply 
corrugate, its sides, is east and west. On the east 
side they are short, direct, and deeply cleft; on 
the west, comparatively long and shallow, reaching 
the coast often by circuitous routes. The highest 
elevation (3564 ft.) is er-Ramah, a short distance 
north of Hebron. The general average of the 
plateau on which Jerusalem is located is about 
2500 ft. South of Hebron there is a gradual de- 
scent by steps or terraced slopes to the region 
which for many centuries has borne the distinctive 
name ‘ Negeb’ or dry country. 

The ‘Wilderness’ includes the whole of the 
eastern slope or declivity of the Judeean mountains. 
It is a barren, uncultivated region, unique in its 
setting, and notable above all other sections of 
the land for its desolation, its loneliness, and its 
scenes of wild and savage grandeur. The variation 
in levels from the edge of the plateau to the surface 
of the Dead Sea is but little short of 4000 ft., 
nearly one half of which is a precipitous descent 
from sea-level to the margin of the deeply depressed 
basin amid the silent hills. In this ‘land not in- 
habited’ John the Baptist sought seclusion while 
preparing for his ministry as the forerunner of the 
Messiah; and here the Holy One, concerning whom 
he bore record, abode ‘forty days tempted of 
Satan; and was with the wild beasts; and the 
angels ministered unto him’ (Mt 3! || Lk 32, Mt 
41-1 |) Mk 13% 18), 

4. The sacred memories and thronging events 
which have been, and for ever shall be, associated 
with these holy hills cannot be fittingly expressed 
by voice or pen. In the long ages past the highways 
of this Judzan plateau have been trodden by the 
feet of patriarchs, prophets, priests, and kings, and 
for centuries its sanctuary on Mt. Zion was the 
dwelling-place of Jehovah ; but, more than all else 
in its wonderful history, it was the place of the 
incarnation, the self-denying ministry, the agony, 

‘the death, the resurrection, and the ascension of 
the Son of God, the Saviour of the world. 

LITERATURE.—Stanley, SP pp. 227-233; Conder, Pai. ch. i. 
p. 221; Schtrer, HJP, index; G. A. Smith, HGHL, chs. xii.- 
xv.; Neubauer, (éog. du Talm. p. 52 ff.; PEF Memoirs, vol. iii.; 
C. W. Wilson in Hastings’ DB, vol. ii. p. 791; Smith, DB2, vol. 
ii. p, 1488; Hastings’ DB, art. ‘ Palestine’; Baedeker, Pal. and 
Syria, Wi. RoperT L. STEWART. 


JUDAH.—The eponymous ancestor of the tribe 
to which our Lord belonged (Mt 1°, Lk 3°%, He 74; 
cf. art. GENEALOGIES),. 


JUDAH ('Tovda).—Two passages in the Gospels 
mention ‘Judah’ (RV), or ‘Juda’ (AV), Shick is 
orthographically distinet from ‘Judea’ (’Tovdaia) 
as well as geographically smaller. The one is 
Mt 2° «And thou Bethlehem, land of Judah, art 
in no wise least among the princes of Judah,’ etc., 
alluding to Bethlehem, the irthplace of Christ, in 
the heart of the hill country. The other is Lk 
1° «And Mary arose in these days and went into 
the hill country with haste, into a city of Judah’ ; 
which also probably alludes to some town in the 
centre of the hill country, the birthplace of John 
the Baptae In the latter passage, however, in- 
stead of els roduv ‘Tovda, Reland in 1714 (Pal. p. 870), 
endorsed by Robinson in 1841 (BRP? ii. 206) and 
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thers of more recent date, emend to read eis mou 
teed: i.e. ‘Juttah’ in lieu of ‘Judah.’ But there 
is no good philological reason for thinking that the 
latter is a corruption or softer pronunciation of 
the former ; and, as the context would indicate, the 
word ‘Judah’ in v.® seems to be parallel to the 


hill country’ of v.® (cf. Cheyne, art. ‘Juttah’ in 


Encyc. Bibl., also Plummer, Jnt. Crit. Com. ad Lk 
1%), It is, therefore, probably better to treat the 
passage as a reference to that portion of the hill 
country of Judah round about Hebron, or to the 
south of it. Tradition has fixed upon ‘Ain Kdrim, 
a little west of Jerusalem, as the birthplace of 
John the Baptist. See, further, artt. JUDHA, 
HILL, etc. GEORGE L, ROBINSON. 


JUDAS. —1. Judas the son of James. The 
eleventh name in two lists of the Apostles (Lk 61°, 
Ac 18) is "Iovéas IaxéBov. RV ‘Judas the son of 
James’ is a better rendering than AV ‘Judas the 
brother of James.’ The note in RVm is ‘Or 
brother. See Jude!’; but in Jude? there is no 
ambiguity ; the Gr. text is ddeApés "IaxwBov. The 
AV rendering is grammatically possible ; but it is 
improbable that the genitive has two different 
meanings in one short list of names (ef. AV and 
RV ‘James the son of Alpheus’), and it is note- 
worthy that in Lk 3! 614 ddeAgés is expressed. The 
AV rendering may have been caused by Jude! ; 
certainly it has led to the erroneous identification 
of these two Judases. The evidence of Versions is 
in favour of RV. Syr Ps" and Theb. have ‘son 
of’; ‘none suggests the exceptional rendering 
“«the brother of ”’ (Plummer in Smith’s DB, vol. i. 
pt. 2). Syr" has ‘Judas son of James’ instead 
of Thaddeus or Lebbzeus in Mt 10%. 

In two lists of the Apostles (Mt 104, Mk 338) 
‘ Judas the son of James’ has no place ; the other 
names correspond in all four lists. In Mt. and 
Mk. Thaddeus (v./., in Mt., Lebbeus) is one of the 
Twelve. There is little doubt that ‘ Judas the son 
of James’ had a second name ‘ Thaddeus,’ and 
perhaps a third name ‘ Lebbeus.’ Jerome (Com. 
in loc.) calls him trinomius. Cf. Nestle in Hastings’ 
DB iv. 741. 

It is significant that on the only occasion when 
this obscure Apostle is referred to in the Gospels, 
he is distinguished from his notorious namesake as 
‘Judas, not Iscariot’ (Jn 14%). All that we know 
of ‘Judas Thaddeus’ is that he asked the ques- 
tion, ‘ Lord, what is come to pass that thou wilt 
manifest thyself unto us, and not unto the world?’ 
He could not understand how the kingdom was 
to come unless the Messiah would make a public 
disclosure (€ugavifw) of His glory. The answer of 
Jesus explains that in the very nature of the case 
it is not possible for Him to reveal His glory to 
unloving and disobedient hearts. The question of 
Judas Thaddeens expressed the thought not only 
of other members of the Apostolic band, but also 
of many who have since believed in Christ. Our 
Lord’s words have a message for all disciples whose 
impatience is an evidence of the influence of the 
Anas of the world. Well may St. Paul claim to 
‘have the mind of Christ’ when he affirms that 
‘the natural man’ is not only unable to ‘ receive’ 
and to ‘know’ spiritual things, but is also incom- 
petent to ‘interpret’ and to ‘judge’ them (cf. 
1 Co 28%), 

Concerning the name of this Apostle, who is little more than 
a name to us, there has been much discussion. In Jn 1422 
Syr sin has ‘Thomas,’ Syr cur has ‘Judas Thomas.’ Plummer 
(op. cit.) is probably right in regarding the latter as ‘a corrupt 
reading arising from the fact that the Syrian Christians called 
Thomas the Apostle, Judas.’ Eusebius (HE i. 13. 10) refers, in 
his narrative concerning Abgar, king of Edessa, to ‘ Judas who 
was also called Thomas.’ McGiffert (Nicene and Post-Nicene 
Fathers, i. 562) suggests that ‘it is possible that Eusebius, or 
the translator of the document, made a mistake, and applied to 
Thomas a name which in the original was given to Thaddeus.’ 
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But Thomas is also called Judas Thomas in Acts of Thomas 
c. 11f., 31, 39, and in the Syriac Doctrina Apostolorum. 
Preuschen (Hennecke, Handbuch zu den NT Apokryphen ), 
562) says: ‘In regard to the name Judas-Thomas, ¢.e. Tides ‘the 
Twin, cf. Doctrine of Addat (p. 5, ed. Phillips), Bar-Hebreus 
Chronicon Hee. ili, 2. The Syriac translation of Eusebius, Ch. Hist. 
i. 13. 10, renders the Gr. “Lovdes 6 xe} Qwuds by NON SD 
which, according to the Nestorian pronunciation of the Syriac 
must have been understood to mean Judas the Twin. It is 
possible that these Syriac traditions preserve the personal 
name of Thomas ‘the Twin’; it is impossible to believe that 
in the Fourth Gospel the Judas of 1422 and the doubting Apostle 
are the same. Fi i 


2. Judas the brother of James.—In two Gospels 
(Mt 13%, Mk 6°) ‘James and Joseph and Simon 
and Judas’ are named as brothers of Jesus. In 
Jude! the author of that Epistle is described as 
‘Judas... the brother of James’ (RV). The AV 
has ‘Jude’; and in Mk 6° ‘Juda.’ ‘Judas the 
brother of James’ is, therefore, a designation both 
Scriptural and simple, yet sufticient to distinguish 
the person so named from ‘ Judas the son of James,’ 
who was an Apostle. The use of the full expression 
adeXpods ‘IaxwSov in the Epistle of Jude, and the 
statement (Mt 13°) that Judas and James were oi 
adeXgol ['Inood], justifies the limiting of the title 
‘the brother of James’ to the Judas who was also 
a ‘brother of Jesus.’ Much confusion has been 
caused by the erroneous AV rendering of ‘Iovéas 
*TaxwBou (ef. No. 1 above). 

Of ‘Judas the brother of James’ as an individual 
we know nothing ; but account should be taken of 
what is said colleetively of our Lord’s brothers. 
He was probably a son of Joseph and Mary, and a 
younger brother of Jesus (cf. ‘ Brethren of the Lord’ 
in Hastings’ DB) ; he misunderstood the popularity 
of Jesus (Mt 12**-), who was, in his estimation, a 
foolish enthusiast (Mk 3”!) ; before the resurrection 
of Jesus he did not acknowledge his Brother as 
the Messiah (Jn 7**-), but after the resurrection 
he is found ‘in prayer’ in the upper room (Ac 1*4) ; 
his doubts, like those of his brother James (1 Co 
157), may have vanished in the presence of the 
risen Lord. The distinct mention of the brothers 
of Jesus (Ac 14) after the Eleven have been named, 
is another reason for rejecting the tradition which 
identifies ‘Judas the brother of James’ with Judas 
Thaddeus the Apostle. 

The authorship of the Epistle of Jude is much disputed. 
Harnack regards the words ‘ brother of James’ as an interpola- 
tion added towards the end of the 2nd cent. to enhance the 
value of the Epistle ‘as a weapon against Gnosticism.’ But 
‘the simplest interpretation of the salutation, which identifies 
the writer . .. with the brother of the Lord, is the best’ 
(Chase, Hastings’ DB ii. 804#). , 

Eusebius (1 £ iii. 19. 2014. 32) quotes from Hegesippus the 
account of an accusation brought against the grandchildren of 
Judas ; they are described as ‘descended from one of the so- 
ealled brothers of the Saviour, whose name was Judas’; it is 
further said that ‘after they had borne testimony before 
Domitian in behalf of faith in Christ . . . they took the lead 
of every church as witnesses and as relatives of the Lord.’ If 
‘Judas the brother of James’ presided over the Church in the 
city where he lived, he may well have been the author of an 
Epistle. Mrs. Lewis conjectures that ‘Thomas, the doubting 
disciple, is identical with Jude, the youngest brother of our 
Lord’; but this theory involves his exclusion from the state- 
ment in Jn 7° that our Lord’s brothers did not believe that He 
was the Messiah (cf. Exp7’ xiv. 398; also Rendel Harris, The 
Dioscuri in the Christian Legends). 

3. Judas Iscariot.—See following article. 

J. G. TASKER. 

JUDAS ISCARIOT.— 


i. The NT sources. 

ii, Name and Designations : 
(a) Judas. 
(b) Iscariot. 
(c) One of the Twelve. 
(d) A thief. : 
(e) Betrayer or traitor. 
(f) A devil. 
(g) Son of perdition. 

tii. Other NT references to Judas : 
(a) Before the Betrayal ; 
(b) Describing the Betrayal ; 
(c) After the Betrayal. 

iv. The character of Judas : 
(a) The good motives theory ; 
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(5) The Satan incarnate theory ; 
(c) The mingled motives theory ; he was («) covet- 
ous, (6) ambitious, (7) jealous. 
y. References to Judas in post-Biblical literature ; 
(a) Apoeryphal works ; 
() Early Christian writings. 
(c) Folk-lore. - 
Literature. 

i. THE NT sourcEs.—The basis of any satisfac- 
tory solution of the fascinating and perplexing 
problem of the personality of Judas must be a 
comprehensive and careful study of the words of 
Jesus and the records of the Evangelists. Interest 
in his life and character may have been unduly 
sacrificed to dogmatic discussions of ‘fix’d fate, free 
will, foreknowledge absolute,’ but the reaction in 
favour of psychological methods of study may be 
carried to excess. Conclusions arrived at by the use 
of these methods are not always consistent with 
the historical data furnished by the Gospels. In 
psychological as well as theological investigations, 
speculation may prove an unsafe guide; at least 
it should always move in a path made by prolong- 
ing the lines laid down in the documents which 
are the main sources of our information. Theories 
framed by induction from a critical comparison of 
the narratives may claim to be attempts to untie 
the knot, but theories involving excisions from, 
sud conjectural emendations of, the text of the 
Gospels and Acts are mere cuttings of the knot. 
A frank acknowledgment that there are dif- 
ficulties at present inexplicable is preferable to the 
adoption of such violent methods of removing 
them. The NT material available for the investi- 
gation of the subject in its manifold aspects is 
found in the following passages : 

1. The lists of the Apostles : Mk 316f., Mt 102ff., Lk 613f., 

2. Early allusions to Judas: Jn 664f. 124f 1712, Lk 223 (ef. Mk 
144f, Mt 268), 

3. The narratives of the Betrayal: Mk 1419, Mt 2614ff., Lk 
224 5 Jn 132 ; Mk 1418, Mt 2621, Lk 2221f., Jn 1321f ; Mk 
14437, Mt 2647ff., Lk 2247f., Jn 182A, 

4, The two accounts of the death of Judas: Mt 273f., Ac 116f., 

From this classification it will be seen that, with 
the exception of Lk 22%, the Synoptists say nothing 
about Judas before the Betrayal; their account of 
the Betrayal also differs in many details from that 
given in the Fourth Gospel. Some divergent tra- 
ditions it is difficult, and perhaps impossible, to 
harmonize ; assumptions that the one is an inten- 
tional modification of the other, or that they are 
contradictory, must be carefully examined ; sug- 
gestions that they are supplementary, or mutually 
explanatory, must be fairly considered. State- 
ments in the Fourth Gospel which are said to 
show John’s bias against Judas will be investigated 
in due course, 

ii. NAME AND DESIGNATIONS.—(a) Judas.—In 
all the lists of the T'welve this is the name of the 
Apostle mentioned last. Another Apostle (see 
preced. art. No. 1) bore this common Jewish name, 
but ‘Judas’ now means the Betrayer of Jesus. 
His sin has stamped the word with such evil 
significance that it has become the class-name of 
pertidious friends, who are ‘no better than Judases’ 
(cf. ‘ Judas-hole,’ ‘ Judas-trap,’ ete. ). 


‘Toides is the Gr. form of the Heb. Judah (7717), which in 
Gn 2935 is derived from the verb ‘to praise’ (77>), and is taken 
as meaning ‘one who is the subject of praise’ (cf. Gn 498). The 
etymology is disputed, but in its popular sense it suggests a 
striking paradox, when used of one whose name became a 
synonym for shame. 


(b) Iscariot: the usual surname of Judas. “Ioxa- 
pus0, a transliteration from Heb., is the best attested 
reading in Mk 3! 14%, Lk 61%; "Ioxapurns, the 
Grecized form in Mt 264, Lk 22%, Jn 67! 137-6; 


6 Toxapusrys in Mt 104, Jn 124 14”, Hight of these 
passages refer to Judas; in two (Jn 67! 13°) his 
father Simon is called Iscariot ; once (Jn 14") his 
fellow-Apostle is distinguished from his more 
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famous namesake as ‘not the Iscariot.’ Only in 
Jn 132 does the full phrase oceur—‘ Judas Iscariot, 
the son of Simon.’ Nestle thinks that aro Kapiwrou, 
a reading of Codex Bezie, found four times in Jn 
instead of Ioxapidrys, is a paraphrastic rendering 
of Iscariot by the author of the Fourth Gospel. 
Chase furnishes other evideuce for this reading 
(The Syro-Latin Text of the Gospels, p. 102 4.), but 
argues that it cannot be part of the original text. 
His conclusion is that an early Syriac translator 
represented Ioxapubrns by this paraphrase (cf. Lap 
ix. pp. 189, 240, 285). . 

Two facts already mentioned have an important 
bearing on the interpretation of "Ioxapiuwrns : (1) 
the true reading, ‘Simon Iscariot,’ shows that the 
epithet was equally applicable to the father and 
the son, and this twofold use of the word suggests 
that it is a local name; (2) the paraphrase do 
Kapusrov confirms the view that Judas is named 
after his place of abode (cf. Zahn, Das Evangelium 
des Matthius, ). 393). Cheyne says ‘we should 
have expected azo xepww9,’ yet admits that ‘it 1s a 
plausible view’ that “Ioxapusrys is derived from 
Ish-Kerioth (nimp wx), ‘a man of Kerioth’ (Hncy. 
Bibl. ii. 2624). Dalman (The Words of Jesus, p. 
51 f.) thinks that Ioxap.0 was the original reading, 
and points back to the Hebrew, whilst 6 am Kapc- 
wrov corresponds to the equivalent Aramaic ni7p7 
or np j2a Hence the surname Jscariot probably 
means ‘a Kariothite.’ 

It is impossible to say with certainty where the 
Kerioth was situate of which Judas was a native. 
(1) On account of this difficulty, Cheyne conjectures 
that ‘Ieprxywrys, ‘a man of Jericho,’ is the true 
reading. (2) The majority of scholars incline to 
the view that Kerioth is the Kerioth-Hezron or 
Hazor of Jos 15% (Vulg. Carioth) ; Buhl identifies 
the place with the modern Karvjaten in South Judah 
(GAP p. 182). (3) Others suggest the Kerioth men- 
tioned in Am 2%, Jer 4874 (LXX Kapii6),—an im- 
portant city, either Kir-Moab, or Ar, the capital 
of Moab. Harper (‘Am. and Hos.,’ Znt. Crit. Com. 
p. 42) says that ‘the reference in the Moabite 
stone (I. 13) favours Ewald’s view that it is another 
name for Ar.’ A less probable opinion is that the 
town referred to 1s Kopéac or Kurawa (Jos. BJ I. 
vi. 5, IV. vill. 1; Ant. XIV. iii. 4) in North Judea 
(Buhl, GAP p. 181). If any one of these towns 
was the birthplace of Judas, he was not a Galilzan. 

(c) ‘One of the Twelve.’—In the Synoptie Gospels 
this phrase is found only in the narrative of the 
Betrayal, and it is applied only toJudas. It marks 
the mingled sorrow and indignation of the Evan- 
gelists, that within that select circle there could be 
a single treacherous heart. The simple formula 
is once changed by St. Luke (22%), who adds to his 
statement that ‘Satan entered into Judas’ these 
significant words: ‘being of the number of the 
twelve ’—iz.e. counted among those whom Jesus 
called His friends, but about to become an ally of 
His foes, because in spirit he was ‘none of his’ 
(Che Mit 266-47 Mik Tao a0essS Tile Cosa) In the 
Fourth Gospel the phrase is used once of another 
than Judas; like a note of exclamation, it ex- 
presses surprise that Thomas, a member of the 
Apostolie band, was absent when the risen Saviour 
appeared to His disciples (Jn 20%), But St. John 
also applies the phrase to Judas, giving it a position 
in which its tragic and pathetic emphasis cannot 
be mistaken : ‘ You—the twelve, did not I choose ? 
and of you one is a devil. Now he spake of Judas, 
the son of Simon Iscariot ; for it was he that was 
about to betray him—one of the twelve’ (672-72), 
St. John’s phrase (els ék T&v dédexa) differs slightly 
from that used by the Synoptists (els r@y dédeKa) ; 
Westcott suggests that it marks ‘the unity of the 
body to which the unfaithful member belonged’ 
(Com. in loc.). 


That Judas was ‘one of the twelve’ is an im- 
portant factor in the problem presented by his 
history. It implies that Jesus saw in him the 
material out of which an Apostle might have been 
made,—the clay out of which a vessel unto honour 
might have been shaped; it implies that Judas, 
of free-will, chose to follow Jesus and to continue 
with Him; and it implies that Judas heard from 
the Master’s lips words of gracious warning against 
the peril of his besetting sin. On the other hand, 
the fact that Judas was ‘one of the twelve’ does 
not imply that Jesus had the betrayal in view 
when He chose this Apostle and entrusted him 
with the common purse; it does not imply that 
even in that most holy environment Judas was 
exempted from the working of the spiritual law 
that such ‘evil things’ as ‘thefts . . . covetings, 
... deceit . . . proceed from within, and defile 
the man’ (Mk 7“f); and it does not imply that 
there were no good impulses in the heart of Judas 
when he became a disciple of Jesus. Of Judas in 
his darkest hour the words of Lavater are true: he 
‘acted like Satan, but like a Satan who had it in 
him to be an Apostle.’ 

In Mk 14” the best supported reading (SBCLM) 
is 6 els rGy dHdexa, with a note in RVm—‘Gr. the 
one of the twelve.’ Wright (Synopsis of the Gospels 
in Greek, p. 31, cf. p. 147) is of opinion that Mk. 
distinctly calls Judas ‘the chief of the twelve.’ 
He takes 6 els as equal to 6 rp@ros, as in Ty mig TGV 
oaBBarwy (Mk 167). But the definite article is not 
found with this phrase in any other passage in the 
Gospels; moreover, it is almost impossible to 
believe that when the Gospels were written the 
assertion that Judas was ‘the chief’ or even 
primus inter pares had a place in the original 
text. On the other hand, Field (Notes on the 
Translation of the NT, in loc.) is scarcely justified 
in saying ‘6 eis Ty 6. can mean nothing but ‘‘ the 
first (No. 1) of the twelve,” which is absurd.’* The 
unique reading may, however, preserve a genuine 
reminiscence of a time in the earlier ministry of 
Jesus when Judas, the treasurer of the Apostolic 
company, had a kind of priority. If this were so, 
there would come a time when, as Wright suggests, 
the supporters of Judas would become ‘ jealous of 
the honour bestowed on Peter.’+| Jealousy would 
account not only for the dispute about ava claims 
to be the greatest, but also for the respective 
positions of Judas and Peter at the supper-table. 
The most probable explanation of the details given 
(Mt 26°5, Jn 1375: °5) is that John was reclining on 
the right of Jesus; but Judas ‘claimed and ob- 
tained the chief seat at the table’ next Jesus, and 
was reclining on His left, whilst ‘the lowest place 
was voluntarily taken by Peter, who felt keenly 
the Lord’s rebuke of this strife for precedence’ 
(cf. Andrews, The Life of our Lord, p. 485; Eders- 
heim, Life and Times, ii. 493). 

(d) ‘A thief’—The meaning of the statement 
that ‘ Judas was a thief’ (Jn 12°) is quite plain, if 
the RV correctly renders the following sentence : 
‘and having the bag, took away (é8dcratev) what 
was put therein.’ Sacrdé¢w means (1) to bear, (2) to 
bear away, as in Jn 20” (cf. ‘cattle-lifting’). Its 
use in the sense of bearing away secretly or pilfer- 
ing is established (ef. Field, op. cit. in loc.). In 
this context the statement that Judas carried the 
money put into the bag which was in his possession 
seems singularly tame, if it is not mere repetition. 
On the other hand, to say that Judas had formed 
the habit of pilfering is a natural explanation of 

*Swete (Com. in loc.) explains the phrase as a contrast with 


of Aciroi, ‘the rest’ ; Judas was ‘the only one of the twelve’ who 
turned traitor. 


..} There is force in Edersheim’s remark (Life and Times 
. on ° ss . e's =o 
li. 536), that ‘ viewed in its primary elements (not in its develop- 


ment) Peter’s character was, among the disciples, the likest te 
that of Judas.’ 
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the assertion that he had been guilty of theft. 
Weiss (Leben Jesu, ii, 443) thinks that’ ‘John had 
found out thefts committed by the greedy Judas’ ; 
this does not necessarily imply that the thefts 
were known to John at the time of Mary’s anoint- 
ing, for they may have come to light after that 
act, but betore the narrative was shaped in this 
form. 

The rendering of é8dcragev by the neutral word 
‘bare’ is adopted by some, who hold that John’s 
words do not imply more than that Judas had a 
thievish disposition. Ainger adopts this interpre- 
tation in a finely-wrought study of the character 
of Judas (The Gospel and Human Life, p. 231). It 
is true in a sense that ‘he may have been a thief 
long before he began to steal,” but this exposition 
involves the unlikely assumption that the betrayal 
of Jesus was the ‘ first act by which he converted 
his spirit of greed into actual money profit.’ If 
Judas had not formed the habit of pilfering, it is 
more difficult to understand how the thirty pieces 
of silver could be a real temptation to him. 

Cheyne gets rid of the difficulty by assuming that the text is 
corrupt. In his conjectural emendation the word ‘thief’ has no 
place; he reads ‘because he was a harsh man, and used to 
earry the common purse’ (071 yaAeras Hy zal +d xoivey BadrAayrioy 
éSarrats). “The statement about Judas’ in this hypothetical 
text is then naively said to be ‘worthy of more credit than it 
— received from advanced critics’ (Ency. Bibl. ii. 
2o29). 

(e) ‘ Betrayer’ or ‘traitor.—In the list of the 
Apostles given in Lk 6! there is a variation from 
the phrase by which Judas is usually described. 
Instead of és kai rapédwxev adréy (‘ who also betrayed 
him,’ Zi¢. ‘delivered him up’) St. Luke has és éyé- 
veto Tpoddrns, Well rendered by Field—‘ who turned 
traitor’ (cf. Amer. RV ‘became a traitor’; Wey- 
mouth, ‘proved to be a traitor’). The translation 
in the EV—‘ which was the traitor ’—neither 
brings out the force of yivoua, nor the significance 
of the omission of the article. 

The statement that Judas ‘turned traitor’ should 
be remembered in framing or estimating theories 
to account for his history ; it confirms what has 
been said on this subject under (c). From this 
point of view the various phrases used in the 
Gospels will repay careful discrimination: most 
frequent is the simple statement of the tragic deed 
as a historic fact—‘ who betrayed him’ (Mk 3% 
mapédwxev); but there is also the prophecy, ‘The 
Son of Man is about to be betrayed’ (Mt 17”? wéAAe 
mapadidocGa:), and the statement, when the time 
was drawing nigh, that the process had already 
begun, ‘The Son of Man is being betrayed’ (Mt 
267 rapadidora). Similarly, Judas is described as 
“he who would betray him’ (Jn 6% 6 rapaddcuv), 
‘he who is betraying me’ (Mt 26% 6 mapadcdovs), 
and as ‘he who had betrayed him’ (Mt 27? o zapa- 
dovs). In this connexion Jn 6% deserves special 
attention: ‘Jesus knew from the beginning... . 
who it was that should betray him.’ Needless 
difficulties are occasioned when ‘from the be- 
ginning’ is regarded as referring to any period 
before the call of Judas; the thought seems to be 
that Jesus perceived ‘from the beginning’ of His 
intercourse with Judas the spirit that was in him. 
Hence the statement is wrongly interpreted in 2 
fatalistic sense. The rendering, ‘Jesus knew who 
it was that would betray him’ has the advantage 
of suggesting that Jesus discerned the thoughts 
and intents of His unfaithful Apostle, and knew 
that ‘the germ of the traitor-spirit was already in 
the heart of Judas’ (cf. W. F. Moulton in Schaft’s 
Popular Commentary, im loc.).* ; 

(f) ‘A devil.’ —In Jn 6” there is a contrast 
between the hopes of Jesus when He chose (éée)- 


> 


* Our Lord’s words to Pilate, ‘He that delivered me unto 
thee hath greater sin’ (Jn 1911), are sometimes applied to 
Judas; but the reference is almost certainly to Caiaphas. 
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efdunv) the Twelve, and His present grief over the 
moral deterioration of one whose nature is now 
devilish (dia80Nbs eorw). Our Lord’s spiritual dis- 
course to the multitude brought all who heard it 
to the parting of the ways; it shattered the hopes 
of those who were eager to share in the glories of 
an earthly kingdom. On the inner circle of the 
Apostles that teaching also cast its searching light ; 
to Jesus, though not to Peter (v.®), it was plain 
that Judas was at heart a deserter,—in sympathy 
with those who ‘went back and walked no more 
with him.’ What Jesus detected in Judas was ‘a 
sudden crystallization of evil, diabolie purpose, 
which made him a very adversary of the one 
whom he called friend’ (Wright, op. cit. in loc.). 
But an adversary is not an irreconcilable foe; the 
assertion taken in its full strength of meaning is 
a message of conciliation as well as of warning. 
It involved no lowering of the position of Judas 
among the Twelve, for his name is not mentioned ; 
and it assuredly involved no relaxing of our Lord’s 
efforts to scatter with the light of love the gloom 
which was creeping into the heart of one whom He 
had chosen ‘to be with him.’ A strained inter- 
pretation of the saying underlies the statement 
that it ‘appears to be inconsistent with the equal 
confidence in all the disciples shown by Jesus 
according to the Synoptic tradition’ (Hney. Bibl. 
li. 2624). ‘No man,’ says Pressensé, ‘could be 
more akin to a devil than a perverted apostle’ 
(Jesus Christ, p. 324). 

(g) ‘Son of perdition.’—The Gr. word rendered 
‘perdition’ in this phrase (Jn 17!) is damwdea, 
which signifies the state of being lost. It is the 
substantive derived from the same root as the 
main verb of the sentence (dad Xero). The con- 
nexion of thought is not easy to reproduce in 
English. Ainger (op. cit. p. 227) brings out the 
sense of the passage in a paraphrase: ‘None of 
them is lost, but he whose very nature it was to 
be lost—he (that is to say) whose insensibility to 
the Divine touch, whose irresponsiveness to the 
heavenly discipline, made it a certainty that he 
should fall away.’ The apostasy of Judas is traced 
to the ‘natural gravitation’ of his character. By 
a well-known Hebraism Judas is described as the 
‘son of’ that which stamps his nature; he is of 
such a character that his proper state is one of loss 
(cf. 2 Th 2°). The same word (dmuédeca) is rendered 
‘waste’ in the Synoptic accounts of Mary’s anoint- 
ing (Mt 26°, Mk 14%). ‘To what purpose is this 
waste?’ was the expression of indignation of ‘some’ 
(Mk.) of the disciples; perhaps it was originally 
the question of Judas, though St. John does not 
say so. It may well be, however, that he whose 
audible murmur, ‘Why this loss or waste?’ was 
echoed by the other disciples is himself described 
by Jesus as ‘the son of loss’°—‘ the waster.’ 

This verse (Jn 1712) is often appealed to by rival champions of 
Calvinism and Arminianism. In Bishop Sanderson’s Works 
(v. 324f.) there is a letter to him from H. Hammond, who 
affirms that ‘here it is expressly said that Judas, though by his 
apostasy now become the son of perdition, was by God given to 
Christ.’ But the true reading is, ‘I kept them in thy name 
which thou hast given me’ (RV), and the thought (cf. v.9 ‘those 
whom thou hast given me’) is rather that ‘they in whom the 
Father’s object is attained’ are those ‘given’ to the Son; Judas, 
therefore, was not so given. ‘To suppose that Judas is now 
brought before us as one originally doomed to perdition, and 
that his character was but the evolving of his doom, would con- 
tradict not only the meaning of the Hebraic expression ‘‘son 
of” (which always takes for granted moral choice), but the 
whole teaching of this Gospel. In no book of the NT is the idea 
of will, of choice on the part of man, brought forward so re- 
peatedly and with so great an emphasis’ (W. F. Moulton, op. 
cit. in loc.). 


iii. OTHER NT REFERENCES TO JUDAS.—(a) 
Before the Betrayal.—The obscurity which rests 
upon the early history of Judas accounts to a large 
extent for the difficulty of estimating his character. 
But for occasional allusions in the Fourth Gospel, 
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all that is related of him before the Betrayal is 
that he was one of the chosen Twelve, and that he 
turned traitor. There is, however, a statement 
peculiar to St. Luke among the Synoptists, which 
is obviously intended to furnish an explanation of 
the act of Betrayal—‘Satan entered into Judas 

(228). It finds a fitting place in the introduction 
to the narrative of the Betrayal in the psycholo- 
gical Gospel which so often gives internal reasons 5 
“the Gospel of the physician is also the Gospel of 
the psychologist’ (Alexander, Leading Ideas of the 
Gospels, p. 107). The same phrase, ‘Satan entered 
into him’ (eic#Gev els éxeivoy 0 Daravés), is also found 
in Jn 1327, and it is preceded by the statement (137) 
that the devil had ‘already put into the heart (46 
BeBAnkédros eis Thy kapdlav) of Judas’ the thought of 
betrayal. It is true, as Cheyne says (Ency. Bibl. 
ii. 2625), that in Jn. we have ‘a modification of 
the Synoptic tradition,’ but that is not equivalent 
to ‘quite a different account.’ So far from assert- 
ing that ‘it was at the Last Supper that the hate- 
ful idea occurred to Judas,’ St. John prefaces his 
description of the proceedings at the Supper (detmvou 
ywopévov) by the emphatic assertion that eee 
(#6), i.e. ab some time other than the Supper, the 
suggestion of the devil had been entertained by 
Judas. In St. Luke’s brief account it is said, once 
for all, that ‘Satan entered into Judas.’ In the 
Fourth Gospel the genesis of the foul purpose is 
distinguished from its consummation ; the Satanic 
influences were not irresistible ; the devil had not 
full possession of the heart of Judas until, ‘after 
the sop,’ he acted on the suggestion which had then 
become his own resolve. 

The Fourth Gospel also makes the Anointing at 
Bethany (12%) a definite stage in the process 
which is sometimes called the ‘demonizing’ of 
Judas, but is better described as his ‘ giving place 
to the devil’ (Eph 4°”). St. Luke does not mention 
Mary’s anointing. St. Matthew and St. Mark 
have full accounts of it, but Judas is not named ; 
yet immediately after the narrative of the Anoint- 
ing both Mt. and Mk. place Judas’ offer to the 
chief priests to betray Jesus for money, thus 
clearly recognizing an intimate connexion between 
the two events. St. John explains this sequence 
by adding the significant detail that the murmur- 
ing against Mary’s waste of ointment had its origin 
in the heart of Judas. Our Lord’s defence of 
Mary’s beautiful deed implied a rebuke to Judas, 
and unmasked his hypocrisy ; moreover, our Lord’s 
plain references to His coming death involved the 
disillusionment of His ambitious Apostle. The 
reproof would rankle; the disappointment would 
be acute. The angry spirit engendered by such 
emotions is closely akin to the spirit of treachery 
and revenge. On insufficient grounds, therefore, 
Gould speaks of ‘John’s evident attempt to belittle 
Judas’ (Int. Crit. Com., note on Mk 144). No 
more likely origin of the murmuring, which was 
not confined to Judas (Mk 14°, Mt 268), is sug- 
gested. On the other hand, there seems to be no 
reason for belittling St. John; his addition to the 
Synoptic Gospels justifies their association of 
Mary’s anointing with Judas’ desertion of Christ ; 
it also furnishes a link between the Anointing of 
which St. Luke gives no account and his statement 
‘Satan entered into Judas, —that statement is the 
psychological explanation of the actions of Judas 
recorded in the narratives of the Anointing and 
the Last Supper. 

(6) Describing the Betrayal.—In the Passion 
narratives all the Gospels refer to our Lord’s con- 
sciousness of His approaching Betrayal ; all record 
His announcement, at the beginning of the Supper, 
of the presence of the Betrayer; and all mention 
the consternation and self-questioning of the 
Apostles to which that statement gave rise (Mk 
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14187 Mt 267, Lk 22%, Jn 1377-), There is no 
reason to suppose (Weiss) that Judas was defi- 
nitely indicated by our Lord’s words, ‘He that 
dipped his hand with me in the dish, the same 
shall betray me’ (Mt 26%). Before the lamb was 
placed on the table, each guest dipped his own 
bread into the bitter sauce and ate the sop. The 
aorist participle (6 éuBdyas) refers to this act, but 
does not necessarily fix its time; as thus inter- 
preted, the phrase is in harmony with the vague 
expression ‘that man,’ used twice in v.24, with the 
passage quoted (Jn 13%) from Ps 41° (‘He that 
eateth my bread’; cf. ‘messmate’), and with the 
parallel passage in Mk 14” where the present par- 
ticiple is used (6 éuBamrduevos). An addition to the 
Synoptic tradition is found in the Fourth Gospel, 
which describes Jesus as giving a sop to Judas 
(13%), At Eastern meals this was a mark of special 
attention (cf. Macmillan, ‘A Mock Sacrament,’ in 
ExpT iii. 107f.); our Lord’s action would indicate 
the traitor to the disciple who was ‘leaning back’ 
on His breast, though it left John, like the rest, in 
ignorance of the meaning of the words with which 
Jesus urged Judas to hasten the work he was 
already doing (v.””). To the traitor himself the 
words of Jesus, gradually narrowing in their range 
and therefore increasing in intensity, were at once 
a tender appeal and a final warning. St. Matthew 
alone records the question of Judas, ‘Is it I, 
Rabbi?’ and our Lord’s answer, ‘Thou hast said’ 
(26%). If Judas had the chief seat at the table next 
to Jesus (cf. above, ii. (c)), the assent conveyed, 
perhaps in a whisper and certainly not in the 
ordinary form (cf. Dalman, The Words of Jesus, 
308 f.), must have had for him a tragic significance. 
As Zahn points out (op. cit. in loc.), the prefixed 
pronoun in a? etas heightens the contrast between 
the questioner and the speaker, and conveys the 
meaning, ‘What thow hast said, there is no “need 
for me to say.’ St. Matthew does not state that at 
this juncture Judas left the Supper-table, but the 
next allusion to Judas (v.*’) implies an absence of 
some duration. The probable solution of the much- 
discussed problem, ‘Did Judas eat the Passover ?’ 
is that, although he ate the sop given to him by 
Jesus at the beginning of the Supper, he had gone 
out into the darkness (Jn 13%) before Jesus gave 
the bread and the wine to His disciples. It is true 
that in Lk 22 the narrative of the Supper precedes 
our Lord’s announcement of the Betrayer’s presence, 
but the ‘order’ (1°) characteristic of this Gospel 
does not imply chronological sequence in every 
detail ; Wright (op. cit. p. 132) accounts for the 
variation from the parallel passages by the sugges- 
tion that St. Luke was influenced by the language 
of St. Paul in 1 Co 11%, 

In their accounts of the actual Betrayal of our 
Lord the Synoptists state that the kiss of Judas 
was the prearranged signal for His arrest (Mk 
14”, Mt 26"; cf. Lk 22%). In the Fourth Gospel 
nothing is said of the kiss, but a graphic account 
is given of our Lord’s unexpected declaration to 
His foes that He was the Nazarene for whom they 
were seeking (18). The silence of St. John is no 
proof that the kiss was not given; nor is the fact 
which he records any evidence that the kiss was 
superfluous. A suflicient motive for the self-mani- 
festation of Jesus is mentioned : ‘let these go their 
way’ (v.*); such a request is appropriate whether 
the kiss of Judas be placed before or after the 
question of Jesus, ‘Whom seek ye?’ If before, 
our Lord supplemented the Betrayer’s signal owing 
to the hesitancy of the awestruck soldiers, who 
shrank from arresting Him. If after, Judas must 
have been disconcerted by our Lord’s action ; the 
kiss would not be given until later, when, as his 
courage returned, he did not seruple to kiss his 
Master with the unnecessary demonstration of a 
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feigned affection (xarepidnoey, Mk 14%, Mt 26%), 
Our Lord’s discernment of the evil purpose under- 
lying this emotional display is indicated by His 
question, ‘Judas, betrayest thou the Son of Man 
with a kiss?’ (Lk 224), In Mt 26° Jesus is re- 
ported to have also said (RV), ‘ Friend, do that for 
which thou art come’ (cf. AV ‘Friend, wherefore 
art thou come ?’). 

Bruce (Expos. Gr. Test. in loc.) takes the laconic phrase ig’ 3 
wepes as a ‘question in effect, though not in form’ ; its probable 
meaning is ‘Comrade, and as a comrade here?’ (cf. Bengel, in 
loc. ‘Hoccine illud est cujus causa ades?’). Blass unneces- 
sarily (cf. 22!*) changes éreipe into «ice, which yields the 
meaning ‘take away that for which thou art come,’ or ‘art 
here,’ ee as raps is taken from repitves OY sraepéives. 
Cheyne (Eney. Bibl. ii. 2626) conjectures that the true reading 
is Yroxp.ve:, ‘ thou actest a part,’ or ‘thou art no friend of mine’ ; 
Erespe is got rid of as a dittograph. 


(c) After the Betrayal.—In three of the Gospels 
(Mk., Lk., Jn.) there is no mention of the Betrayer 
after the arrest of Jesus; but Mt 27%* relates the 
after-history and fate of Judas as the fulfilment of 
prophecy. The ascription to Jeremiah of Zee 11% 
is probably due to a failure of memory; the 
passage is freely quoted, and may include reminis- 
eences of the language of Jeremiah (ef. 182 191% 
326%), The absence of ‘Iepeuiov from some of the 
Old Lat. and ancient Syr. VSS shows that the 
name was a stumbling-block to early translators 
of the NT. Zahn (Gesch. des NT Kanons, ii. 696) 
says that the Nazarenes had a Hebrew MS ascribed 
to Jeremiah, in which the passage is found ver- 
batim,—‘ manifestly an Apocryphon invented to 
save the honour of Matthew.’ The variations 
from the Heb. and LXX are not consistent with 
the theory that the Evangelist’s narrative is a 
legend evolved from the passage in Zechariah ; 
they are explicable on the supposition that the 
facts suggested the prophecy. J. H. Bernard 
(Expositor, 6th series, ix. 422 ff.) shows that St. 
Matthew’s account must be based upon ‘a tradi- 
tion independent of the prophecy cited.’ The 
‘salient features’ of this tradition are thus sum- 
marized—‘ (a) Judas, stricken by remorse, returned 
the money paid him; (4) he hanged himself in 
despair ; (c) the priests with the money bought a 
field called the “ Potter’s Field,” which was hence- 
forth called ’Aypds Aiuatos; (d) the field was used 
as a cemetery for foreigners.’ The point of con- 
nexion between the fact and the prophecy is the 
exact correspondence between the amount paid for 
the prophet’s hire and for the prophet of Nazareth’s 
betrayal. In both cases the paltry sum was the 
expression of the nation’s ingratitude ; the thirty 
ieces of silver was the price of a slave (Ex 21*). 
editating on the details of the Betrayal, the 
Evangelist called to mind the experience of Zech- 
ariah, and saw in it the foreshadowing of the 
treatment of Jesus in which the sin of a thankless 

reached its climax. 
as 8.19 g different account of the death of 
Judas is given. Plummer regards the tradition 
preserved in the Gospel as ‘nearer in time to the 
event, and probably nearer to the truth’ (Hastings 
DB ii. 798*). Bartlet holds that the Lukan tra- 
dition ‘represents the actual facts most nearly 
(‘ Acts’ in Cent. Bible, Note A). The chief argu 
ment for the latter view is a saying of Papias which 
resembles the statement in Acts, though it adds 
repulsive details (Cramer, Catena on Mt.). Dr. 
Rendel Harris, AJTA iv. 490 if. thinks that the 
Papias tradition is ‘the fountainhead of the Judas 
legends, to which fountainhead Luke lies nearer 
than Matthew.’ The difficulties involved in this 
supposition are, (1) that it treats the account in 
Matthew as ‘a mere substitution’; (2) that it 
involves the conjecture of an original reading in 
Acts, ‘he swelled up and burst asunder. It is 
more probable that the Papias story contains later 
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additions from folk-lore than that the present 
text of Acts omits essential details. Dr. Harris 
points out striking coincidences between the Judas 
narratives and the accounts of the death of Nadan, 
the traitorous nephew of Ahikar, Sennacherib’s 
grand vizier; but the parallel does not prove that 
the Ahikar stories are ‘the literary parent’ of the 
Judas stories. Knowling (EZapos. Gr. Test. in loc.) 
rightly says: ‘Whatever may be alleged as to 
the growth of popular fancy and tradition in the 
later account in Acts of the death of Judas, it 
cannot be said to contrast unfavourably with the 
details given by Papias, Fragment 18, which 
Blass describes as “‘insulsissima et foedissima.”’ 
See, further, AKELDAMA. 

iv, THE CHARACTER OF JUDAS.—(a) The good 
motives theory.—Many have attempted to explain 
the action of Judas as arising not from treachery 
and avarice, but from an honest endeavour to 
arouse Jesus to action and to hasten His Messianic 
triumph. Modern writers reproduce, with slight 
modifications, the theory to which the charm of 
De Quincey’s literary style has imparted a fascina- 
tion out of all proportion to its probability (Works, 
vi. 21 ff. ; cf. Whately, Essays on Dangers to the 
Christian Faith, Discourse ili.). The theory as- 
sumes (1) that Jesus, like Hamlet, was ‘sublimely 
over-gifted for purposes of speculation, . . . but 
not correspondingly endowed for the business of 
action’; (2) that Judas was alive to the danger 
resulting from this morbid feature in the tempera- 
ment of Jesus, and acted not from perfidy, but 
with a genuine conviction that if Christ’s kingdom 
was to be set up on earth, He ‘must be compro- 
mised before doubts could have time to form.’ 
This theory implies that the judgment of Judas 
was at fauit, but that he had no evil intent; it 
finds no support in the Gospel history, and it is 
inconsistent with our Lord’s stern words of con- 
demnation. 

(6) The Satan incarnate theory.—Dante (Inferno, 
xxxlv. 62) places Judas in the Giudecea, the lowest 
circle of the frozen deep of Hell, accounting him 
a sharer in the sin of Satan, inasmuch as his 
treachery was aggravated by ingratitude towards 
his benefactor. A similar tendency to set Judas 
apart as the arch-villain is manifest in works 
which reflect the popular imagination. Critics of 
the Ober-Ammergau Passion-play complain that 
the Betrayer is represented as a low, cunning 
rascal, and is often made to look ridiculous. But 
the comic personifications of Judas, as of Satan 
himself, in folk-lore are really tokens of popular 
abhorrence (cf. Biittner, Judas Ischarioth, p. 11 f.) ; 
they are the result of regarding him as an incarna- 
tion of Satanic wickedness. Daub, in the Intro- 
duction to a speculative work on the relation of 
good to evil (Judas Ischarioth, oder Betrachtungen 
uber das Bose im Verhdltniss zwm Guten), conceives 
Judas as the Satanic kingdom personified in con- 
trast with Jesus who is the Divine kingdom per- 
sonified ; Judas is ‘an incarnation of the devil.’ 
Dr. Fairbairn, who gives (Studies in the Life o 
Christ, p. 264f.) a succinct summary of Daub’s 
‘eruesome book,’ truly says that he 1s ‘unjust to 
Judas, sacrificing his historical and moral signifi- 
cance to a speculative theory.’ The practical 
effect of such exaggerations of the innate vice 
of Judas is to place him outside the pale of 
humanity ; but they are as untrue to the Evan- 
gelists’ delineation of his character as are the 
attempts to explain away his sin. The same 
objection may be urged against theories which 
portray Judas as a mere compound of malice and 
greed, uninfluenced by any high impulse or noble 
ambition. In the Gospels he appears as a man 
‘of like nature with ourselves’; he was both 
tempted of the devil and ‘drawn away by his 
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own lust’; Satan approached his soul along 
avenues by which he draws near to us; he was 
not ‘twofold more a son of hell’ than ourselves 
(Mt 23); he went to ‘his own place’ in the 
‘outer darkness,’ because he turned awa from 
the ‘light of life’; the darkness ‘blinded his 


eyes’ because he would not abide in the light, | 


though ‘the true light’ was shining upon him 
(ef. 1 Jn 28%). 

(c) The mingled motives theory.—The key to the 
complex problem of the character of Judas is not 
to be found in a single word. The desire to 
simplify his motives has led, on the one hand, to 
an attempt to exonerate him from guilt ; and, on 
the other hand, to a description of him as the 
devil incarnate. The truth Nes between the two 
extremes ; in Judas, possibilities of good were un- 
realized because he ‘gave place to the devil.’ It 
is a mistake to set one motive over against another, 
as though a man of covetous disposition may not 
also be ambitious, and as though an ambitious 
man may not also be jealous. The references to 
Judas in the Gospels, to which attention has 
already been called in this article, furnish reasons, 
it is believed, for saying that Judas was swayed 
by all three motives, one being sometimes more 
prominent than another, and the one reacting 
upon the other. It may well be that ambition 
would, for a time, restrain covetousness, and yet 
revive it in the hour of disappointment ; whilst, 
in turn, jealousy would embitter, and covetousness 
would degrade ambition. 

(a) Violence is done to the statements of the 
Evangelists when covetousness is eliminated from 
the motives which influenced Judas. His covetous 
disposition is not incompatible either with the fact 
that he was a disciple of Jesus of his own free will, 
or with his position of trust, or with his remorse 
at the consequences of his perfidy. (1) The call 
of Jesus would arouse ‘a new affection,’ powerful 
enough to expel for a time all selfish greed, even 
though Judas, like the rest of the disciples, cher- 
ished the hope of attaining to honour in the 
Messianic kingdom. (2) His appointment by Jesus 
to a position of trust scarcely ‘ proves that he was 
no lover of money’ (Fairbairn, op. cit. p. 266) ; to 
entrust a man possessing more than ordinary 
business gifts with the common cash-box is to 
provide him with an opportunity of honourable 
service which may become the occasion of his 
downfall; it was along the line of his capacity 
to handle moneys that the temptation came to 
Judas to handle them to his own gain. (3) The 
objection that the remorse of Judas discredits the 
idea of his being actuated by greed of money has 
force only when covetousness is regarded as the 
sole motive of the betrayal. What we know of 
the conduct of Judas towards the close of his 
career suggests that covetousness—the sin against 
which Jesus had so earnestly warned His discivles 
—was once more gaining the upper hand. 

(8) To say that Judas was ambitious is not to 
differentiate him from his fellow-Apostles. The 
contrast between him and them was gradually 
brought to light as together they listened to the 
spiritual teaching of Jesus; that contrast is de- 
finitely marked by St. John when he first men- 
tions Judas (67). It was a time of crisis; the 
Apostles had been severely tested (1) by the 
refusal of Jesus to accept the homage of the 
Galilean crowd, who had been impressed by His 
recent miracles and desired perforce to make Him 
king ; (2) by the searching question, ‘Would ye 
also go away ?’ (v.%7) put by Jesus to the Twelve, 
when Master and disciples were alike saddened by 
the desertion of the many. St. Peter thought he 
was speaking for all the Twelve when he made his 
confession of faith; but within that select circle 


there was one who had not found in Christ all 
that he was seeking. Jesus saw that already in 
spirit Judas was a deserter, and, as Westcott 
points out, a man who regards Christ ‘in the light 
of his own selfish views’ is ‘turning good into 
evil’ (daBdd\dev), and is, therefore, a partaker of 
‘that which is essential to the devil’s nature’ 
(Speaker's Com. in loc.). It was in the light of 
the Betrayal that St. John came not only to 
recognize in Judas the disloyal Apostle to whom 
Christ referred without mentioning his name, but 
also to perceive the significance of the words of 
Jesus, ‘One of you is a devil’ (67). The whole 
incident shows that the words and actions of Jesus 
had proved a disillusionment to Judas; when he 
joined the disciples of Christ, he hoped for more - 
than ‘ words of eternal life’; battled ambition was 
one of the motives which prompted him to do the 
devil’s work of betrayal. 

(y) Reasons for believing that jealousy was one 
of the motives which led Judas to turn traitor 
have been given above (ef. ii. (c)). An ambitious 
man is peculiarly susceptible to this temptation. 
It would embitter Judas to realize that he was 
in a false position owing to his misconception of 
the aims of Christ, that his chances of advance- 
ment in the coming kingdom were dwindling, and 
that some of the least of his brethren would be 
greater than he. In proportion as others gained 
a higher place than himself in the esteem of Christ, 
the expectations he had been cherishing would 
fade. ‘Trifles light as air are to the jealous con- 
firmation’ of their fears. Fuller knowledge of the 
life of Judas would probably enable us to see this 
sin in germ. It may also be, as Ainger suggests 
(op. cit. p. 234), that the Evangelists are silent 
because ‘there was so little to tell.’ Judas is 
described as ‘a sullen and silent person . : 
dwelling ever on himself—how he should profit 
if the cause were victorious, how he might suffer 
if the cause should fail.’ Such a man would be 
prone to jealousy and ‘fit for treasons.’ 

Whether covetousness, ambition, or jealousy 
was the basal motive of Judas when he betrayed 
Jesus, it is difficult, perhaps impossible, to say. It 
is probable that the flame of resentment, kindled 
by baffled ambition, was fanned by malign jealous 
and base desire to snatch at paltry gain when all 
seemed lost. That the thirty pieces of silver tor- 
mented Judas does not prove that they had never 
attracted him; that he keenly suffered from the 
pangs of remorse makes neither his evil deed nor 
his evil motives good, All that we are warranted 
in saying is well expressed by Bruce (The Training 
of the Twelve, p. 367): ‘He was bad enough to do 
the deed of infamy, and good enough to be unable 
to bear the burden of its guilt. Woe to such a 
man! Better for him, indeed, that he had never 
been born !’ 

v. REFERENCES TO JUDAS IN posT- BIBLICAL 
LITERATURE. —(a) Apocryphal works.—In the 
Gospel of the Twelve Apostles Judas Iscariot is 
mentioned (§ 2). In the Arabic Gospel of the 
Childhood (§ 35) Judas is represented as possessed 
by Satan at the birth of Jesus; he tried to bite 
Jesus, but could not; he did, however, strike 
Jesus, and immediately Satan went forth from 
him in the shape of a mad dog. In the Gospel of 
Judas (Iren. adv. Her. i. 31; cf. Epiph. xxxviil. 
1. 3) the Cainites—an important Gnostic seet—are 
said to have declared ‘that Judas the traitor .. . 
knowing the truth as no others did, alone accom- 
plished the mystery of the betrayal.’ In the Acts 
of Peter (§ 8), Peter speaks of Judas as his ‘ fellow- 
disciple and fellow-apostle’; he also refers to his 
‘godless act of betrayal.’ In the Acts of Thomas 
(§ 32) the dragon or serpent says, ‘I am he who 
inflamed and bribed Judas to deliver the Messiah 
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to death.’ Later (§ 84), there is a warning against 
‘theft, which enticed Judas Iscariot and caused 
him to hang himself.” The account of the death 
of the serpent (§ 32) probably contains reminis- 
cences of the story of the death of Judas; after 
sucking the poison the serpent ‘began to swell,’ 
and ultimately ‘burst.’ Dr. Rendel Harris (op. 


evt. p. 908) quotes from Solomon of Bassora, 7'he | 


Book of the Bee, the interesting comparison: ‘Judas 
Iscariot, the betrayer, was like unto the 
serpent, because he dealt craftily with the Lord.’ 

(6) Early Christian writings.—Clement of Rome 
(1 Ep. ad Cor. xlvi. 8) combines ‘ the words spoken 
by our Lord with regard to Judas’ (Mt 26%= 
Mk 14*") with ‘a saying recorded in another con- 
nexion in the three Synoptic Gospels’ (ef. Mt 186: 
etc.). Hermas (Vis. Iv. ii. 6) probably borrows 
the same saying from the Synoptists, ‘the change 
being no greater than we may expect when there 
1s no express quotation’ (cf. The NT in the Apostolic 
Fathers, pp. 61, 121). 

Papias refers to the horrible end of Judas (ef. 
above, iii. (¢)) in the fourth book of his ‘ Exposi- 
tions of the Oracles of the Lord’ (Cramer, Catena 
in Mat. 27). From the same book Irenzeus (adv. 
Her. vy. 33%) quotes an ‘unwritten’ saying of 
Jesus, foretellmg days when the earth shall be 
marvellously fruitful, and the animals shall be at 
peace. Papias further says that ‘ when the traitor 
Judas did not give credit to these things, and put 
the question, ‘‘How then can things about to 
bring forth so abundantly be wrought by the 
Lord?” the Lord declared, ‘‘ They who shall come 
to these [times] shall see.”’’ 

Tertullian, like Irenzeus (cf. above, v. (@)), con- 
demns the Cainites because they held the conduct 
of Judas to be meritorious ; he represents them as 
saying (adv. omnes Hereses, ii.) : ‘Judas, observing 
that Christ wished to subvert the truth, betrayed 
Him.’ Tertullian also (adv. Marcionem, iv. 40) 
refers to the treachery of Judas as predetermined 
by prophecy. 

Origen (contra Celsum, ii. 11f.) replies to the 
‘childish objection that no good general was ever 
betrayed’; Celsus is reminded that he had learnt 
of the betrayal from the Gospels, and that he had 
called ‘the one Judas many disciples,’ thus un- 
fairly stating his accusation (cf. also Tract. in 
Mat. 35). 

(ce) Folk-lore.—Some of the wild fablesabout Judas 
may be traced to the legend of the Wandering Jew 
(cf. Moneure D. Conway, art. ‘Jew’ in Ency. Brit. 
xiii. 674). Another source of popular tradition is a 
17th cent. work by Ulrich Megerle, a Vienna priest, 
generally known as Abraham a Santa Clara. His 
Judas der Erzschelm, oder eigentlicher Entwurf und 
Lebensbeschreibung des Ischariotischen Bosewichts 
was translated into several European languages ; 
the English edition bears the title, The Arch- 
Knave, or the History of Judas from the cradle to 
the gallows. From the Polychronicon (14th cent. ) 
and the Golden Legend (13th cent.) many stories 
of Judas, current as folk-lore, are supposed to be 
derived. Many curious allusions to Judas and 
quaint customs connected with his name are men- 
tioned in Notes and Queries, ii. 5, 6, 7, lil. 7, iv. 1, 
y. 6. Cholevius, Geschichte der deutschen Poesve 
nach ihren antiken Elementen, compares the Judas 
legend with the Gidipus story. 

LITERATURE.—It is superfluous to name Lives of Christ, Com- 
mentaries on the Gospels, and articles in Encyclopedias. Men- 
tion has already been made of the most important works which 
deal with the NT narratives of the life of Judas, to which may 
now be added Expositor, m. x. [1889] 161ff.; Ker, Sermons, 
ji. 282ff.: Stalker, Trial and Death of Jesus Christ, 110 ff. 
Interesting studies of or references to Judas will be found in 
the following poems: Story, 4 Roman Lawyer in Jerusalem ; 
Matthew Arnold, St. Brandan; Robert Buchanan, The Ballad 


of Judas Iscariot ; Keble, Judas’s Infancy (‘Cradle Sgngs’ 18 
in Lyra Innocenti). Dr. A. B, Grosart mentions Gianni, 
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Sonnet on Judas; afew German poems may be added : Klop- 
stock, Messias, 8rd Aufzug; Geibel, Judas Ischarioth ; Max 
Crone, J/udasrdtsel and Der Sohn des Verderbens. 


J. G. TASKER. 
JUDGING (by men).— 


In the NT ‘to judge’ is always a tr. of xpivew or its compounds, 
although zpivw is frequently rendered by other words than 
‘judge. The primary meaning of zpiva is to separate, put 
asunder, Through the derivative signification to search into, 
to investigate, it canie to mean to choose, prefer, determine, to 
decide moral questions or disputes after examination, to judge. 
In this last sense it is used of the authoritative decisions Christ 
will declare as to conduct and destiny at the general judgment 
of the last day. When zgi.w is not rendered by ‘ judge’ in the 
NT, it always involves the kindred meaning of reaching a de- 
cision, or of action consequent upon a decision. In a number of 
instances it means to determine to pursue the course decided upon 
as best. St. Paul had determined (xexpixe:) to sail past Ephesus 
(Ac 2016); he determined (piv) not to know anything among 
the Corinthians save Jesus Christ and Him crucified (1 Co 22); 
not to come to them in sorrow (2 Co 21), The Jews denied Jesus 


» before Pilate when he was determined (zpivevros) to let Him go 


(Ac 318, see also 2421 2525, 1 Co 787). In Mt 540 xpibyjves is 
rendered ‘go to law’ in RV, and other forms are rendered 
‘condemn’ (Ac 1327), ‘called in question’ (2421), ‘ordained’ 
(164), ‘esteemeth’ (Ro 145). 


1. Judging by men permitted and commended.— 
The right to pass judgment upon both the actions 
of men and their characters as manifested in their 
conduct is implied in the power of rational and 
moral discrimination which all possess. Its exer- 
cise is also made imperative by the very nature of: 
things. Men must form an opinion not only of 
the quality of deeds, but also of those who do 
them, if there is to be the prudent and wise action 
in our necessary relations to others, which shall be 
best for us and for them. St. Paul recognizes this 
power of moral judgment in even the heathen 
(Ro 2415), To this, truth and right conduct may 
confidently appeal (2 Co 47). He commends those 
who exercise it upon all moral questions, and hold 
fast the good it approves, and abstain from the evil 
it condemns (1 Th 57), It is to this moral judg- 
ment that all true teaching and preaching appeal. 
Our Lord assumes that all have the power to know 
the quality of outward deeds of men, and lays 
down the principle that the Weare the man 
corresponds with that of his deeds (Mt 71%), and, 
therefore, that we can form a right judgment of 
men, when the fruitage of their lives matures, . 
however much they may seek to hide under false 
pretences. To this great principle of judging our 
Lord made frequent appeal in His controversies 
with the Pharisees. The Satanic conduct of these 
leaders proved them the children of the devil,—as 
having his nature (Jn 8*-#),—while His own works 
made it plain He was from God (Jn 5% 10” ete.). 
Even in Mt 7!°, in connexion with our Lord’s 
strongest condemnation of judging, it is implied 
(vy. °) that men may judge others guilty of faults 
and help to cure them of the failings discovered, if 
they but be free enough from faults themselves to 
have the clearest discernment. He also censures 
the Jews (Lk 12°”) because they do not judge what 
is right as to the Messianic time of His preaching, 
as they do the signs of the sky, and are therefore 
in danger of arraignment and condemnation at the 
sighest tribunal. ; 

2. The judging which is condemned.—(a) That 
prompted by a wrong spirit. Of this kind is that 
txWadon by our Lord in Mt 7'4. It is prompted 
by « critical and censorious spirit. The man 
possessed by this disposition subjects others to 
searching scrutiny to find out faults. Where even 
the smallest defects are discovered, he becomes so 
absorbed in them that he is oblivious alike of his 
own greater faults and the greater virtues which 
may be associated with the minor faults of others. 
Those who are critical of others in order to find 
something to blame, instead of being critical of 
themselves in order to become fitted to help them, 
will but bring upon themselves from Ged as well 
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as from men the condemnation they are so ready to 
inete out to others (see also Lk 6°"). : 

(6) Judging according to false_ or inadequate 
principles or standards. In Jn (ses oe cf. 5°, our 
Lord condemns judging upon superficial principles 
—mere literal conformity to outward rules. Had 
the Jews seen the deeper intent of the Sabbath 
law, they would not have condemned Him for 
apparently breaking it by healing a man on that 
day. It was this superficial standard of judging— 
on literal and mere legal grounds rather than 
upon the deeper Sees Pon ee con- 
stituted judging after the flesh rather than after 
the spirit. It is only the judging after the spirit 
that is righteous and to be commended (Jn 8”). 
It is for this reason that the natural (puxiKds) man 
receiveth not the things of the Spirit, but he 
that is spiritual (avevparckds) judgeth (dvaxpiver) all 
things (1 Co 24), The one has in his nature only 
that to which the mere outward and superficial 
appeals—the other has in him that in which the 
deepest inner principles of life and action find a 
response. The latter, through this sensitive re- 
sponse of his nature to the deepest truths, can give 
strict judgment as to their character. 


LiTERATURE,—Dale, Laws of Christ, p. 93, Week Day Sermons, 
p. 32; Dykes, Manifesto of the King, p. 621; Mozley, Univ. 
Sermons, p. 72; Wendt, Teaching of Jesus, i. 274. 

C. GOODSPEED. 

JUDGMENT.—The Synoptic Gospels differ from 
the Gospel of John in their view of a judgment. 
The former set forth a multitude of external tests 
which furnish ground for continuous judgment in 
this life. The ‘deeds’ or ‘works’ of a man are 
a measure of his attitude toward Jesus Christ. 
The Gospel of John is more especially concerned 
with the inner and hidden judgment which is 
being pronounced continually in man’s soul. The 
sensuous and external aspects are little empha- 
sized. All the Gospels hint unmistakably at a 
final crisis or judgment. 


Mt. is pre-eminently the Gospel of judgment, for, throughout, 
Jesus appears as the Judge of men, and is always discriminating 
and separating the good from the bad, the sheep from the goats, 
the wheat from the tares, the grain from the chaff, the sincere 
man from the hypocrite (1358 253% 1325-30 312 69.6). The pre- 
dominance of this special aspect of Jesus’ teaching, selected from 
among His varied utterances, in this Gospel, may arise from 
Matthew’s Hebrew predisposition to consider Israel as a people 
separated from the Gentile world. Almost every utterance 
carries within it an unmistakable voice of judgment which 
separates men into two classes. The judgment which eventuates 
in blessedness, as in the Beatitudes (Mt 53-19), or as ‘Come, ye 
blessed of my Father’ (254), is as notable as that which leads to 
separation from Christ and to eternal wretchedness (2546), 


1. Jesus is the Judge.—This is the view ov all 
the Gospels. The Father gives all judgment to 
the Son (Jn 52227). Jesus came into ah world for 
judgment (9). He separates men under moral 
tests (Mt 251-4, cf. 7°). He pronounces judgment 
on the Pharisees (2246), He judges Satan (162), 
He imparts the authority for judgment to men 
(16). (Cf. Ac 10%, Ro 14, 2 Co 5”, 2 Ti 41). His 
udgment-seat is at the same time the throne of 
His glory (Mt 25%), as it marks the culmination of 
the work which He has mediated in creation and 
in redemption. The judgment will be glorious, 
because then will be the final enthronement of holi- 
ness among men, and the deposition of evil. It is 
to be noted that He associates with Himself the 
twelve disciples (like the Roman assessors of judg- 
ment) who are to judge the twelve tribes of Israel 
(Mt 1978, Lk 22° ; cf. 1 Co 623). This exhibits the 
vital union of righteous souls with Christ, for the 
new life which His disciples obtain through Him 
would dispose them to pronounce judgment upon 
the same principles of justice as does their Lord. 
It is fitting that He who has mediated creation, 
maintenance, and redemption, should pronounce 
judgment upon man with regard to his attitude 


and responsibility toward each of these sovereign 
acts and relations. All judgment is determined 
by the attitude which men hold towards Christ. 
He is set forth as a perpetual challenge to men to 
live a right thinking and right acting life. 

2. The Judgment.—Jesus in the Gospels presents 
an almost numberless series of tests by which men 
may judge themselves in this present age. _ Their 
‘works’ or ‘deeds’ are reviewed (Mt 1677 25% 5. ef. 
Ro 2, Rev 20%). Every kindness to a disciple 
will be rewarded (Mk 9", Mt 10#). Every cause 
of stumbling to one of these little ones (LE 17?) 
will be punished. Jesus presents Himself as the 
supreme and personal test. What is man’s atti- 
tude towards Him as proved by ‘his deeds and 
works’? This kind of judgment is continuous 
and cumulative here, and comes to a conclusion at 
the final crisis or judgment. These are some of 
the tests : 

Following Him (Mt 418-22 1038 1928, Mk 34); confessing Him (Mt 
1032, Lk 128); failure to appreciate His presence and work 
(Mt 1121); failure to come to Him (Jn 54); failure to believe 
Him (Jn 318); failure to obey Him (Jn 36); failure to honour 
Him (Jn 523); failure to stand with Him (Mt 12%); failure of 
right fruitage (Mt 2131-42 716, Lk 644); failure in outward con- 
duct (Mt 2211-13); failure to help men (Mt 25146); failure to 
repent (Jn 540); failure to use the gifts of God (Mt 251480); 
making light of His personal invitations (Mt 2217) ; unwillingness 
to hear His words (Mt 1241.42); unwillingness to forgive an 
injury (Mt 615 18°8-80) ; being ashamed of Him (Mk 888); breaking 
a commandment (Mt 519); the spirit of our judgment on others 
(Mt 72); faith or lack of it (Mt 810 922.29 1528, Mk 54); heart 
unreceptive to His words (Mt 1014.15); hypocrisy (Mt_ 2313-36) ; 
idle words (Mt 12%6); lip service without the heart (Mt 157); 
selfish conceit (Mt 62); wicked pride (Mk 1235); love of dark- 
ness (Jn 319); rejection of His disciples (Lk 101°); adultery (Mt 
199); commercialism in worship (Mt 2113); blasphemy against 
the Spirit (Mt 1231-82); loving others more than God (Mt 1037) ;; 
hearing, seeing the Son, with belief or with failure to believe 


-(Mt 724 1328, Jn 524 649); the cup of cold water given to a disciple 


(Mt 1042); mercifulness (Lk 6*6); love to Christ (Lk 747, Jn 2116) ; 
love to enemies (Lk 627); humble-mindedness as a child (Mt 184); 
fidelity of service (Mt 2014 244-51); endurance in well-doing 
(2413); doing will of God (125); deeds in general (1627) ; inward 
thoughts and motives (Mk 721, Lk 522: 23), 

These are clear, varied, and concrete tests which 
men may apply daily to conduct and character, 
and which bring them into continual judgment. 
They cover almost every phase of human life, both 
inward and outward. The great first and second 
commandinents in the law which our Lord enunci- 
ated to the lawyer (Mt 22°7-**) are in the nature of 
a judgment, for men know whether or not they 
have been kept. Judgments are continuous in the 
sphere of moral life, as conscience persistently 
affirms. They are continuous in the religious life, 
and the principles upon which they are based are 
found in these teachings and in the character of 
Jesus. Noman can plead ignorance of the grounds 
on which judgment is pronounced on him, because 
these varied tests cover clearly and openly so much 
of his life. Jesus always holds Himself forth (‘I 
am the way and the truth and the life,’ Jn 14) as 
the supreme standard of life; and the invitation 
to come to Him leads to a comparison and judg- 
ment of likeness or unlikeness. The work of the 
Holy Spirit (whom Jesus sends, Jn 167) is to con- 
vict men of sin, righteousness, and judgment (v.°), 
and He accomplishes this by showing men their 
unlikeness to Christ. The character of Jesus is 
thus continually a challenge to men, and the 
measure of the Judgment which they must pass on 
themselves. In all the Gospels, judgment is deter- 
mined by the relation which a man holds to Jesus 
Christ. But the Gospels also teach that this con- 
tinuous judgment will culminate in a crisis or 
Final Judgment. The inadequacy and inequalities 
of punishment here seem to demand a final adjust- 
ing of the accounts of all men on principles of 
eternal equity. The parable of Dives and Lazarus 
(Lk 162°-°5) exhibits this final accounting and the 
equitable readjustment of their respective condi- 
tions. Lazarus had wretchedness. Dives had 
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fuxury. The continuous judgment in this life did 
not result in the proper rewards and _ penalties, 
hence the balances are struck after death. Final 
Judgment and penalty are then reached. 
_ 3. The time of this Final Judgment is set forth 
in the Synoptics as at ‘the end ‘of the world’ (Mt 
13). Some have held that this means at the end 
of each man’s life, but the more obvious meaning 
is the end of this time-order of race, life, and 
things (cf. He 97). The words ‘the time’ (Mt 8”), 
and ‘then’ (1627 251), point to a time which follows 
the Lord’s appearing in glory with His angels after 
the resurrection from the dead. ‘That day and 
hour’ (24%), ‘the resurrection of life’ and ‘the 
resurrection of judgment’ (Jn 5%), are the anti- 
thetical statements of what takes place after the 
resurrection, which to one class of men is entrance 
into life, and to the other entrance into judgment 
followed by spiritual death. The Gospels do not 
give information as to whether or not the Final 
Judgment follows immediately on the general res- 
urrection. The weight of impression is that 
judgment does follow immediately, but it would 
e by no means an entire misinterpretation of the 
sayings of Jesus if one held that there was a con- 
siderable period of intervening time. 

4 All mankind and all evil spirits are to be 
gudged.—‘ All nations’ (Mt 25**) and all men (12°, 
Jn 5%) shall be judged (cf. Ro 14", 2 Co 5”, Rev. 
2017-15). It is implied in Mt 8” that evil spirits also 
are to stand in the judgment. But it is clear that 
the holy angels do not come into judgment, for they 
accompany and serve the holy Judge (Mt 1677 25%). 
Judgment would not be necessary for men if it 
were not for their sin. Wherever there has been 
need of a redemption, there will be need of a Final 
Judgment. 

5. Some characteristics.—Jesus Christ the Judge 
in His glory (Mt 1677 19%, Mk 8%, Lk 9%) [the 
glory of Jesus will be as manifest in His judgments 
as in His forgiveness]; ‘the throne of his glory’ 
(Mt 25%1); the surrounding holy angels as His 
servitors (cf. Mt 13"); mankind gathered: before 
Him ; evil spirits awaiting their final doom ; the 
sharp separations; the openness of the facts upon 
which judgment proceeds; the uncovered moral 
life of every man; the irrevocableness of the deci- 
sion (Mt 25%*),—all these, together with the mani- 
festly diverse feelings of the righteous and the 
wicked, present a scene of surpassing grandeur, 
extent, and interest. Judgment stands in the 
Gospels as the natural terminus of an eon in the 
life of the race which began with Creation, was 
continued under a purpose and revelation of Re- 
demption, and demands a Judgment as its proper 
culmination. NATHAN E. Woop. 


JUST and ‘righteous’ in AV represent the same 
word, dixatos, which, however, has usually the 
wider meaning of ‘ righteous, observing Divine and 

‘human laws, one who is such as he ought to be, 


prop. the Heb. pus’ (Grimm-Thayer), and com- 

rehends duty both to God and toman. The Vulg. 

ad no word available except justus, which strictly 
means ‘ what is according to jus, the rights of man,’ 
hence ‘just’in many placesin AV. In the Gospels 
it is used of Joseph (Mt 1°), Simeon (Lk 2), John 
the Baptist (Mk 6”), Joseph of Arimathia (Lk 
2350) and Christ (Mt 27’ 4). In Ac 347” 2214 (cf. 
1 P 3%8, and possibly Ja 5°) ‘the Just One’ is a 
Messianic name corresponding to the prophecies of 
the Righteous Servant of Jehovah (Is Da mens 
113f-, Jer 23°); its use ‘ affords in itself a marvellous 
proof of the impression made by the human life of 
Jesus upon those who knew Him best, or who, at 
all events, like St. Stephen, had ample opportu- 
nities of learning’ (Bapos. Gr. Test.). In nearly 
every case RV uniformly gives * righteous,’ excep- 


tions being Mt 5% (‘rain on the just and the un- 
just’), Lk 117 (‘wisdom of the just’) 14 (« resurrec- 
tion of the just’). In Lk 2” ‘just’ might perhaps 
have been retained with advantage to bring out 
the difference in the same verse between dikacos 
and eiAapys, which latter means ‘reverencing God, 
devout’ (dixaos, justus, in officiis ; evrAaBys, Vulg. 
timoratus, in habitu anime erga Deum’—Bengel) 
For full discussion of dikavos see art. RIGHTEOUS, 
W. H. DunDAs. 
JUSTICE. 


In the AV of NT the word ‘justice’ does not occur, dixasootvn 
being always translated ‘righteousness.’ For the adj. 3izcsos we 
have ‘just’ and ‘righteous’ used interchangeably. God is just 
(1 Jn 19, Rev 15%), righteous (Jn 1725, 2 Ti 48); Christ is the Just 
One (Av 314 752), and righteous (1 Jn 21), Men, both as indi- 
viduals and collectively, are just or righteous (Mt 119 545 1041 
1348, Ac 1022 2415), In Jn 530 we have just, and in Rev 167 
righteous judgment. In Col 41 +6 dixesoy refers to what is due 
by masters to their slaves; and in Mt 204 to a money payment 
for work done. This haphazard rendering of d/x.0s is partially 
rectified in the RV. In classical Greek the noun and the adj. 
are sometimes used in the wider sense of moral rectitude in 
general; but under the influence of the Platonic and Aristo- 
telian philosophy its later usage inclines to the narrower sense 
of political and social justice. Aristotle (Nic. Eth. v. 1. 15) 
qualifies the general idea by making it refer to what is due to 
one’s neighbour ; and Plato (Republic, Bks. i. ii. iv.) deals with 
dizororvyy at great length but almost exclusively in the sense of 
political and individual justice, though he does attempt to give 
the idea a wider scope by connecting it with that of the Absolute 
Good. In Biblical Greek, both in the LXX and the NT, the 
wider meaning is restored, and is the common one. In Lk 16 
Zacharias and Elisabeth are said to be dixeso; and this is ex- 
jlained, if not defined, by the words sovevomevos tv torceis Tes 
EvToAwis xoel dixoesmueo: tov Kupiov eusurco. This is the general 
idea of righteousness ; but our word ‘justice’ must be taken as 
signifying the recognition and fulfilment of what is due from 
one to another, righteous dealing between persons, each 
rendering to others what is their right and due. See also art. 
RIGHTEOUS. 

1. The justice of God.—The pees of God is an 
aspect of His righteousness, and belongs, therefore, 
to His essential nature. It may be shown to have 
significance for the Divine life, even apart from 
His relation to others. God’s attributes are not 
all of co-ordinate worth. His omnipotence, e.9., 
is subordinate to His ethical attributes; it does 
not use them as a means to accomplish its ends, 
but they use it. Ommipotence is not a power to 
do what it wills, but to do what God wills; and as 
His will is holy, it can be only ethically deter- 
mined. If in God’s nature mere power were 
supreme, and holiness and love subordinate, this 
would be as contrary to justice as when, in a 
kingdom, the rule of right has been overturned by 
irresponsible violence. As in the State, justice is 
the controlling principle which preserves the body 
politic for the discharge of its several functions, 
so, in the Divine justice, we have the regulative 
principle of order in the Divine nature and life. 

(1) God’s justice in His relations with men.—He 
shows favour to the righteous. He could not 
withhold His approval of that in them which is 
the object of complacency and delight in Himself. 
This does not mean that they have a claim on 
God for a happy earthly lot, and exemption from 
earthly troubles. This dectrine of recompense 
was the prevalent one during the early and non- 
reflective stage of Israel’s religious progress ; but 
it did not bear the strain put on it by the national 
calamities. In the teaching of Christ it is re- 

. ]28, 2! 295 a Parity 
pudiated : Mt 5% 13% 2, Lik 16% 18M, Jn 9»; and 
in Ro 8'8-9 and He 12" an explanation of the suf- 
ferings of the righteous is given which goes far to 
remove their seeming variance with the justice 
of God. They are part of His fatherly discipline 
by which His children are prepared for their 
heavenly inheritance (2 Co 41 7, He 58), Even 
here they have their great reward in the favour 
and friendship of God (Mt 510-12. l e 919. 20 Cues): 

(2) God’s justice in relation to sin.—God is just 
and will therefore punish sin. This is one of the 
Christian certainties (Gal 67), Different views, 
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however, have been held as to the nature of the 
punishment and its object. Some think (and this 
is Ritschl’s opinion) that the true punishinent, of 
sin consists in the sense of guilt and alienation 
from God which a persuasion of the Divine dis- 
pleasure awakens ; and that the outward evils 
which are regarded as punishinents are really due 
to natural causes that have no relation to human 
guilt (Ritschl, Justification and Reconciliation, 
47 ti., 257 ff.). Now, the sense of God’s displeasure 
must always be a most important part of punish- 
ment, and might almost stand for the whole of it, 
if we could suppose the sinner as responsive to It 
as he ought to be, as, ¢.g., a saint made perfect in 
holiness would be. To such a saint the sense of 
alienation from God would be harder to bear than 
the most untoward outward calamity. But sin 
increasingly blunts the sinner’s susceptibility to 
suffering from this source; and if no effective 
provision has been made to bring God’s displeasure 
home to him, he would at last work out his term 
of punishment. There may be no link of causa- 
tion between our sin and most of the outward 
evils of life. Maeterlinck may be right in saying 
that nature knows nothing of justice ; but in that 
case we should have to believe with him that 
neither can nature be regarded as the creation of 
a Being in whom ethical attributes are supreme 
(Maeterlinck, Buried Temple, Essay ou the ‘ Mys- 
tery of Justice’). 

God’s justice in relation to sin is at once retrib- 
utive, educative, and protective. It is retributive 
because it punishes sin simply as sin; it is edu- 
cative or reformatory because the punishment is 
also intended for the moral improvement of the 
transgressor ; it is protective because by the pun- 
ishment others are restrained from wrong-doing, 
and are themselves guarded against the evils which 
would result from the prevalence of unpunished 
sin. That the Scripture view of God’s justice 
implies retribution may be shown from many 
passages : Mt 1677 24. 25, Lk 124-48, Ro 2° 16 623, 2 Co 
5, Col 3%, 2 Th 1°, He 2? 1077, One could scarcely 
gather from these passages that God’s sole aim in 
punishment is the reformation of the offender. 
Yet this is the popnlar view with many modern 
theologians. As a protest against the once preva- 
lent opinion that God, in punishing, desires merely 
to exact vengeance without any regard to the 
sinner’s repentance, it has its justification. But, 
like other reactionary views, it carries us too far 
in the opposite direction. The whole drift of 
Biblical teaching is that God punishes sinners be- 
cause pay deserve it. Punishment is the reaction 
of His holy nature against wrong-doing, and with- 
out it the moral order of the world could not be 
maintained. If sin did not arouse His displeasure, 
He would not be holy ; and if He did not manifest 
His displeasure objectively by ee ieee men 
could not know that He is holy. But it is said that 
God is love, and that what love inflicts is chastise- 
ment, not punishment in the retributive sense. 
Holy love, however, cannot accomplish its end 
unless the sinner is brought to feel that he deserves 
punishment. How could punishment benefit him 
if, while undergoing it, he believed that it had not 
been merited? Retribution does tend to the 
offender’s improvement, and this is part of God's 
purpose in it; but its reformatory influence never 
takes effect until the sinner acknowledges its 
ustice. His improvement begins only when he 
is brought into this state of mind and feeling. — If, 
indeed, God’s sole aim were reformation, it would 
follow that, if rewards carried with them the same 
benefits as punishments, as in many cases they do, 
then the offender would deserve ‘them, and’ this 
becanse of his sin. In like manner it would he 
very difficult to persuade people that it is right 


| (Mt 2987), 


that they should be protected from the spread of 
violence by the punishment of those to whom 
punishment was not justly due. f 

God’s justice is also shown in the forgiveness of 
sins on condition of repentance. Repentance 1s a 
sign that the disciplinary purpose which accom- 


- panies retribution has not missed its mark; and if 


now God withheld forgiveness, it would imply a 
failure of justice. According to 1 Jn 1°, ‘God is 
faithful and just (dicavos) to forgive.’ Forgiveness 
and punishment are alike connected with the 
justice of God. The justice of forgiveness further 
appears from this, that the man who repents 1s a 
different moral person from the man who had 
sinned. His relation to his sin has been reversed ; 
for whereas formerly his will was identified with 
sin, it is now identified with the mind and will of 
God regarding it. In proportion to the depth and 


ae tes) of his repentance, we feel that he is a 
changed man, and should no longer be treated as 


if sin still formed part of the texture of his being. 
He has separated from, and now unsparingly con- 
demns, his past sinful self ; and, having thus come 
over to the side of righteousness, he is no longer a 
fit object of the Divine displeasure. Theologians, 
who first make logical distinctions between the 
Divine attributes and then reason from these as if 
they were real distinctions, say that justice can- 
not, but love alone can, forgive; as if love and 
justice were two contending powers in God’s 
nature. In reality, it is holy love that forgives ; 
and this means that love and justice are Joined 


hand in hand in forgiveness as they are in punish- 
ment. From a non-moral love gifts would come, 


but they might not be blessings; and justice 
without love never could be perfectly just, for 
love is part of the tribute which justice demands. 
The OT and NT writers never attempt to reconcile 
love and justice, because they were not conscious 
of any contrariety between them (see Mt 6% 1:15 
] 231. 32 1815-17. 21-35, Lk 637 737-50 13": 5 150-32 17 4 1810-14 
220-0 of. Jn QIte, Ac De Se bo yP. Se is 
Of course, imperfection clings to all human re- 
pentance, because past sin disqualifies even the 
sincerest penitent for that soak sorrow for sin 
‘which worketh repentance not to be repented 
of’ (2 Co 7%). Hence the need for the work of 
Christ and the regenerating influence of the Spirit, 
by which imperfect repentance is atoned for and 
made perfect. 

2. Justice in man.—If mau has been created in 
the image of God, we should expect to find re- 
flected in him the same supremacy of the ethical 
attributes as exists in God. Thus for him also 
justice or righteousness will be the sapreme law of 
his being, obligatory, not through any human con- 
vention, but in virtue of man’s Godlikeness. As 
supreme, it will be regulative of his whole life, 
determining his use of his freedom, the outflow 
of his emotions and thoughts, his activity in all 
human relations. Justice will regulate ‘his life — 
Godward, for God has definite claims on man for 
devotion and service; and as in Christ He has 
made Himself known as a Father and Saviour, these 
claims are, for the Christian, raised to a higher 
sphere of obligation. These are duties which man 
owes to God, and, when they are withheld, justice 
is violated. God is robbed when that which is His 
due is not rendered (Mal 38), Hence the just or 
righteous (dikacos) man is represented as walking 
‘in all the commandments of the Lord blameless’ 
(Lk 15), and of these the first and greatest is, 
‘Thou shalt love the Lord with all thy heart’ 
| Not until we give God this whole- 
hearted love do we give Him His due. We are 
then ‘just before God’; and from 1 Jn 31-17 420-21 
5’ we learn that only when man responds to 
God’s claim can he fulfil the obligations of love 
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and justice to his fellow-men. That man can be 
Just or unjust in relation to God appears also from 
passages In which sin is spoken of as a state of 
indebtedness—God being the creditor and man the 
debtor (Mt 5% 62 18-35 Lk 741-43) ; and from those 
parables in which God and man are related as 
Master and servant, or King. and subject (Mt 
901-16 9138-41 PS Se Mk 121-12), 

One characteristic of the NT doctrine of justice, 
as compared with the views current in the Jewish 
and classical worlds, is a noteworthy enlarge- 
ment of its sphere. Justice to man as man was a 
subject of speculation among the Stoics, but in the 
popular morality its obligation was ignored and 
even repudiated. The Jew hated the Samaritan 
(Lk 9*4) and despised the Gentile, with whom he 
would not share his privileges (Ac 2127), Why 
should they show favour to those whom God had 
not honoured? The Greek was bound by moral 
ties to his fellow-citizens, but between him and 
the barbarians there was no moral reciprocity ; if 
he was conscious of any obligation, it was an 
obligation to do them all the injury he could. 
Then again there was the slave class, who were 
regarded as incapable of virtue, and, therefore, 
like the lower animals, outside the ethical sphere. 
Thus Jew and Gentile alike acknowledged no 
moral relationship between themselves and the 
vast majority of the race. It was, therefore, a 
great step in advance when Christ proclaimed a 
universal Kingdom of justice and love, and taught 
that, since God was the Father of all, they were 
due to all men, on the ground not of citizenship or 
nationality, but of humanity and of their common 
oe to God (Mt 5% 288) Lk 107-57, Jn 316 
12”). 

There was also a subjective enlargement of its 
sphere. Under the influence of Pharisaic teaching 
and example, the moral law had come to be re- 
garded as merely an external rule of conduct; the 
inner world of thought and motive and feeling 
being overlooked or regarded as of only secondary 
importance. All the virtues had thus suffered 
deterioration, and justice among them. But in 
the Sermon on the Mount, Christ claimed this 
neglected sphere for the moral law. Its authority 
was extended so as to cover the entire life of men, 
for in the spiritual realm of being, thoughts and 
feelings are accounted as deeds, as acts of the 
moral self. And this was an infinite extension of 
the sway of justice. ‘Out of the heart proceed 
adulteries, fornications, murders, thefts’ (Mk 7”). 
Sin is not confined to outward acts; it begins the 
moment evil thoughts and desires arise in the 
heart ; and a régime of justice is necessary there. 
To be angry with our brother without cause is to 
do him wrong (Mt 5”); and the man is accounted 
guilty who, while refraining from actual murder, 
yet thinks in his heart, ‘I would, if I dared.’ Our 
neighbour has a claim on us, that we should think 
and feel justly regarding him ; and when this is 
withheld, we fail to give him his due. Again, the 


sin of adultery may be begun and completed by 
simply looking on a woman to lust after her (Mt 


5°8). Before the tribunal of the Kingdom, the man 
is adjudged to have wronged the woman. The 
Christian law of justice is embodied in the Golden 
Rule, ‘All things whatsoever ye would that men 
should do to you, do ye even so to them’ (Mt 7”) ; 
and also in the second of the great commandments, 
‘Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself’ (Mk 
1231), According to the Golden Rule, we are to 
regard our fellow-man as an alter ego, to put our- 
selves in his place, and judge his claims or needs 


and our duties from his point of view (Ph 2**). | 


Then the commandment tells us positively what 
our obligation is. ‘Thou shalt love him as thy- 
self,’ not with a non-moral love, which seeks 
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nothing higher than the happiness of its objects. 
We are to care for him with that holy love which 
attaches itself to that in him which in ourselves is 
the legitimate object of our self-love,—the moral 
self or* soul which was created in, and can be 
restored to, the image of God. It is for His moral 
perfections that we love God; and the claims of 
Christian justice are met, only when our love for 
others has as its aim their restoration to Godlike- 
ness (Mt 16°, Ja 5”, He 13"). The Christian law 
requires us not merely to refrain from doing our 
neighbour wrong, but to promote, even at the cost 
of self-sacrifice, his highest well-being as we would 
our own. For a Christian man ‘to say, ‘I have 
done my neighbour justice, and he has no claim 
on me for more,’ is to prove false to the Christian 
ideal; for, in the Kingdom of righteousness, 
benevolence is not something that may be with- 
held, but is simply justice made perfect. 


LirERATURE. —For meaning of dizess and dimusorivn see 
Grimm-Thayer, Lex.; Cremer, Bib.-Th. Lex.; Westcott, Ep. 
of Jn, 24 f. ; Sanday-Headlam, Rom. 28 ff. See also T. Aquinas, 
Sum. i., Qu. Xxt. li. 2, Qu. Lvmi.-Lxxx1.; Hodge, Syst. Theol. 
vol. i.; the Dogmatics of Martensen and Dorner; Ritschl, 
Justification and Reconciliation; Moberly, Atonement and 
Personality, esp. iiv.; Clarke, Outline of Theol. ; Stevens, 
Chr. Doct. of Salvation; the Christian Ethics of Martensen 
(Social), Dorner, Newman Smyth; Luthardt, Hist. of Chr. 
Binies ; Wendt, Teaching of Jesus, vol. i. ; C. Wagner, Justice ; 
Seeley, Hece Homo. In the following works on General Ethics, 
‘Justice’ is, in the main, treated from the Christian stand- 
point: Hegel, Phil. of Right; Bradley, Eth. Studies; Green, 
Proleg. to Ethics, also Principles of Polit. Obligation ; M‘Kenzie, 
Introd. to Social Phil.; Seth, Ethical Principles; Maeterlinck, 
Essay on the ‘Mystery of Justice’ in his Buried Temple {con- 
tains some fine thoughts, but Agnostic in tone and tendency]. 


A. BISSET. 
JUSTIFICATION.— 


I. Biblical doctrine. 
1. The OT and Pharisaic doctrines. 
2. The Pauline doctrine. 

II. Historical. 
1. The Catholic doctrine. 
2. The Protestant doctrine. 
3. Modern theories. 

III. Constructive treatment. 


I. BIBLICAL DOCTRINE.—1. The OT and Phari- 
saic doctrines.—The doctrine of justification through 
faith in Christ owes its origin to St. Paul, and is the 
outcome of two factors, his Jewish training on the 
one hand, and his Christian experience on the 
other. The idea of justification itself was derived 
by the Apostle from the Rabbinic theology, whose 
doctrine of justification by the works of the Law is 
at once the antithesis and the necessary back- 
ground of his own. The Rabbinic doctrine again 
rested upon an OT basis. We can trace the de- 
velopment of the idea of righteousness before God 
in the prophets, who from the first Judge Israel by 
the standard of the absolutely righteous demands 
of Jahweh. In the time of Jeremiah and Ezekiel 
the idea is brought into connexion with the indi- 
Vidalia en Oe Hae lane e057 ke 32052 te Si 
331°f-), Further, this age being also that of the 
development of the Law, whose authors aimed at 
embodying the demands of Jahweh in a praca 
form, we find the idea connected with the fulfil- 
ment either of the Law as a whole (Dt 6”), or of a 
single commandment contained in it (241). Finally, 
in the post-exilic period the idea receives a great 
development. God is characterized as the right. 
eous Judge (Ps 97% 50% 942 963° 18 ete.), whose 
righteousness results in the punishment of sinners 
(15 6 916 11° Sete.), The actual pain recognition 
of the righteousness of the righteous is said in Ps 
62!2 to depend on the Divine grace; the latter 
term, however, is practically synonymous with 
righteousness in its beneficent aspect (83° 36%" % 
48% 10 145!7), Sinners God can justify so far as 
they are at bottom righteous (Job 33%). But the 
godless He may not justify (Ps 697). The general 
| idea is, further, that the recognition of righteous- 
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ness by God is manifested by outward good for- 
tune ; just as His displeasure 1s shown by outward 
calamity (Is 65! 14, Mal 4% 8, Ps 371% % ete. ; cf. 
Wellhausen, /./G°* p. 220,n. 1). In the later post- 
exilie literature, however, the idea that the right- 
eous is always rewarded and the wicked always 
punished in this life, is abandoned, and there ap- 
pears the conception that the final justification or 
condemnation takes place after death (Job 19° *, 
Dn 1223), This conception is henceforth pre- 
dominant, as in the Pharisaic theology, to which 
we now turn. 

The Pharisaic conception of the relation of man 
to God was purely legal, and based upon the idea 
of the Law as a contract between God and man. 
The idea of grace which qualifies the legalism of 
the OT sinks altogether into the background. The 
Pharisaic doctrine implies that the Divine demands 
expressed in the Law can be satisfied, and that the 
fulfilment of them gives a claim to reward. It is 
the recognition of this claim that is now meant 
by ‘justification.’ The conception is further carried 
out into detail in that the Law is regarded atomi- 
cally as the sum of the commandments it contains 
(cf., however, Dt 6”). Every act of obedience is 
entered by God in the heavenly books, as is also 
every act of transgression. The decision is accord- 
ing to the preponderance. If this is on the side of 
the good, the Divine sentence of justification fol- 
lows, which consists in the declaration that the 
man is righteous. The account is finally made up 
at death (Weber, Jid. Theol.? 1897, p. 277 ft.). 

It will be apparent that the whole idea, both in 
the OT and still more distinctly in the Pharisaic 
theology, is forensic. With this, again, agrees the 
derivation of the group of technical terms used in 
the OT in connexion with the idea of justification 
(PI¥, ap1x ‘righteousness,’ py ‘righteous,’ ps7 
This group has almost universally a 


‘justify ’). 
forensic sense. The words are so used secularly, and 
are therefore naturally applied with this meaning 
in religion (Smend, Attest. Religionsgeschichte?, 


1899, p. 388f.). In the LXX the equivalents are 
dixatoovyn,, dikatos, dixkacdw. On the constant foren- 
sic use of dccacéw in the LXX (OT and Apocr.), also 
in the pseudepigraphic books, see Sanday-Headlam, 
‘Romans’ in Internat. Crit. Com. p. 31. In Tal- 
mudic theology pjy is replaced by m3; ‘innocence,’ 
and pysa by nar; 72: also appears for py, but the 
latter is maintained in use along with it (Weber, 
(. 2H il 36). 

It is finally to be observed that, both in the OT 
and in the Rabbinic theology, righteousness before 
God and justification, whether looked for from the 
Divine grace or on the ground of human merit, are 
religious ideas. Righteousness is not sought for its 
own sake, as a moralist might seek it, but always 
as the condition of acceptance with God, and the 
blessings which flow from this, in this world or the 
next. It is at this point that the Pauline concep- 
tion of justification by faith links itself on to the 
older theologies. What St. Paul has in view is 
always the question of acceptance with God, and 
his doctrine is the answer of his Christian experi- 
ence to a problem set in the terms of the Pharisaic 
theology. 

2. The Pauline doctrine.—There is no doubt that 
St. Paul’s idea of justification is essentially the 
same as the Pharisaic, and, like it, forensic. In 
the fundamental passage Ro 3! the whole setting 
is forensic. Note the words ta way oréua ppayn, 
Umddtxos (v.); evamiov atrod (v.%), Mankind is 
arraigned before the judgment-bar of God, and the 
justification which follows must be forensic. So in 
Ro 4° justification is connected with imputation, a 
distinetly legal conception: Aoyiterar = ‘is reckoned,’ 
v.e. in the heavenly account-books. See, further, 
Sanday-Headlam, /.c. p. 30, who decide on general 


| understood only t 


philological grounds that dccacody means to pro- 
nounce righteous: ‘It has relation to a verdict 
pronounced by a judge. . . . It cannot mean to make 
righteous.’ So far, then, St. Paul is in agreement 
with the Pharisees. But the deeper insight of his 
conscience will not allow him to suppose that God 


| can be satisfied with a mere preponderance of per- 


For him to attain 
Law would 


formance over transgression. 
righteousness by the works of the oul 
involve the complete fulfilment of it. But this is 
impossible ; for all are sinners (Ro 3%). Hence St. 
Paul concludes that ‘ by the works of the law shall 
no flesh be justified in God’s sight’ (3”). ‘ 

Here is the point where St. Paul introduces his 
doctrine, based on his own personal experience, ot 
a new method of justification (3*'™), of which the 
principle on God’s side is grace (xdpis), t.e. the 
free unmerited love of God (34), and on man’s side 
faith (117 4°). As proceeding from the Divine grace, 
justification by faith is totally opposed to justifica- 
tion by works, Which depends on merit (4*). Instead 
of attaining a righteousness by his own efforts, the 
believer submissively receives a righteousness which 
is wholly of God, and His gift (5'7 10%, Ph 3%). This 
casts light upon the Pauline conception of faith. 
It is the method by which the grace of God is sub- 
jectively appropriated. In so far as the believer, 
instead of acting on his own initiative, allows him- 
self to be determined by God (Ro 10%), faith is a 
species of obediénce ; thus St. Paul speaks of the 
obedience of faith (1°). But as correlative to grace, 
or the free love of God, faith is psychologically 
trust, a believing.‘ on God’ (4%). 

The revelation of the Divine grace which awakens 
faith takes place, according to St. Paul, in the 
Person of Christ (2 Co 5!%) and in His work, more 
especially in His death, but also in His resurrec- 
tion. Christ’s death was the work of the Divine 
grace in that God ordained it as an expiatory 
sacrifice for sin, Christ dying instead of sinners, 
that in the act of justification He might not appear 
indulgent of sin (Ro 3%; cf. 2 Co 5”, Ro 58). 
Christ’s resurrection is also included in the revela- 
tion by which God’s grace to sinners is made known 
(Ro 4” 84 109, 1 Co 1517), but St.-Paul does not 
define its exact place in it. In fact, Christ’s resur- 
rection, as the object of faith, is hardly separable 
from the Risen Christ. It is God’s act by which 
He presents Christ alive, in spite of His death (Ro 
4*4 10°), as the object of faith. 

It is to be observed, finally, that justification 
requires for its complete explanation both sides of 
the correlation, grace and faith, which in St. Paul’s 
mind are associated in the closest possible manner. 
Thus he speaks of the revelation of the righteous- 
ness of God through faith (117 3%): the whole is 
really one idea. Only thus can we explain the 
remarkable interchange of language which the 
Apostle uses with respect to the two sides of the 
correlation. Justification is generally associated 
more closely with faith, or the subjective side’ 
(3°° 5!). But in 2 Co 5! St. Paul says that God was 
in Christ, not imputing to men their trespasses, 
which last phrase is synonymous with ‘ justifying 
men’; so that here justification is associated with 
the objective side, or the revelation of grace (ef. Ro 
3%). So also in Ro 516, if dccalwua be rightly trans- 
lated ‘sentence of justification’ (so Sanday-Head- 
lam, /.c. p. 141), then St. Paul here represents this 
sentence as falling once for all at the death of 
Christ. On the other hand, the sacrifice of Jesus 
Christ belongs to the objective side of the correla- 
tion; yet St. Paul speaks of Christ in Ro 3% as 
propitiatory through faith in His blood. Evidently, 
then, grace and faith are so organically related 
that the one ee the other, and is properly 

1rough its correlative. 
We must now return to the form in which St. 
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Paul has expressed his doctrine of justification, It 
Is, as we have seen, determined i his Pharisaic 
training, and is that of a forensic judgment. But 
the form is all that the Apostle has in common 
with the Pharisaic idea. The judgment of justifi- 
cation in his conception is extra-judicial, i.e. God 
has regard in it to considerations outside the Law, 
The righteousness of faith is ‘apart from law’ (xwpis 
vdmov, Ro 371), The Law as such takes account 
only of merit, as St. Paul himself testifies: ‘He 
that doeth them shall live in them’ (Gal 32). But 
the Divine sentence of justification takes account 
of faith, which is a consideration beyond the pur- 
view of the Law: ‘The law is not of faith’ (7d.). 
In fact, in justification the Law is transcended by 
grace, which reckons faith for righteousness (Ro 
4*°). St. Paul does not mean that faith is a work, 
and that grace simply reckons the work of faith 
instead of the works of the Law. This would be, 
after all, half legalism. 
» have seen, faith is not a work, but a receiving ; not 
a second principle of justification over against 
grace, but simply the reflex of Divine grace in 
man. 


Is 4375). 

What, then, is the essential point in the Pauline 
presentation of justification as forensic? It is, to 
use philosophic language, that justification is a 
synthetic, not an analytic judgment. It is not 
based on anything in the believer—not even on his 
faith, which comes into view only so far as the 
Divine grace is reflected in it. In justification 
God ‘justifies the ungodly’ (Ro 4°): the words are 
evidently chosen by St. Paul with a clear sense of 
the paradox involved, as the deliberate opposition 
of language to the OT shows (ef. Ex 237, Dt 251, 
Pr 17%, Is 5%). Ged does not, in justification, 
recognize the presence of any attribute in the 
sinner; on the contrary, He adds to him an attri- 
bute while he is stil] a sinner, viz. that of righteous- 
ness. 
of this doctrine created misunderstanding even in 
St. Paul’s time (Ro 3°; cf. 61); and it has dene so 
ever since. The paradox, however, resolves itself 
at once as soon as we remember that it is ‘right- 
eousness,’ not in the ethical, but in the religious 
sense, as the condition of acceptance with God, 
which is meant. The OT taught that 1ighteous- 
ness was the condition of acceptance with God ; 
the Pharisees sharpened this into the doctrine that 
the performance of the Law was the condition. 


St. Paul’s language is determined by this form in | 


which he found the problem of acceptance with 
God stated ; his meaning panply is that God accepts 
the sinner on the ground of His mere grace, apart 
from all question of merit. It is consequently 


‘only another, though less difficult, expression for 


the same act of the Divine judgment’ when St. 
Paul speaks of adoption (viobecia, Gal 4’), or the 
reception of the sinner into the position of a child 
of God (Holtzmann, Newtest. Theol. li. p. 134). 
Adoption is also formally a Lee nae and 
really a synthetic act of the Divine judgment. 
The possible objection to this identification of justi- 
fication and adoption, viz. that justification is the 
act of God as Judge, but adoption His act as 
Father, falls to the ground as soon as it is remem- 
bered that justification is really an extra-judicial 
judgment, proceeding from the Divine grace 
(Ritschl, Justification and Reconciliation’, iii., Eng. 
tr. p. 86 ff.). 

Finally, be get still further light on St. Paul’s 
meaning as to justification from the fact that, in 
Ro 4? he introduces, as synonymous with the im- 
putation of righteousness or justification, the OT 
idea of the forgiveness of sins (cf. also Eph 1’), 


With the Apostle, as we | 


Grace therefore sees in faith simply this | 
reflex of itself, and in justifying the sinner by | 
faith in reality justifies on the grouad of itself (cf. | 


It is evident that the paradoxical character | 


which links his teaching on at once’ to that of 
Christ Himself; and it appears that the Pauline 
conceptions of Justification and adoption are simply 
the equivalent of the Fatherly forgiveness taught 
by Jesus (Kaftan, Dogmatik® 4, p. 523). The idea 
that forgiveness is something merely negative, 
while justification conveys a positive status, turns 
on an inadequate conception of the Biblical idea of 
forgiveness. 

So far we have considered justification as a 


| Divine operation ; it now remains to consider its 


practical issues, when it takes effect in the admis- 
sion of the sinner to fellowship with God. Faith 
now comes into view, not simply as the reflexion 
of grace, but in its psychological nature as trust, 
including the submission of the will to God; and 
the ao effects of justification appear as the 
unfolding of this trust in its various aspects. The 
first of these is the sense of present peace with 
God (Ro 5'), or the consciousness of acceptance 
with Him. Here appears a strong contrast with 
the Pharisaic theology, which, teaching not the 
Sasa of the sinner, but only of him who 
1as kept the precepts, defers justification till the 
hour of death, and consequently demands in the 
resent a condition of anxious fear lest in the end 
justification should not be attained (Weber, /.c. 
pp. 284, 3384ff ; cf. Ro 8%). Along with present 
peace goes patience in all present suflering (Ro 
5**°), in the belief that it is Divinely ordered for 
the best ends (875), while there is at the same time 
a consciousness of the Divine love (5° 8-8), Here 
appears a contrast to the OT point of view, from 
which temporal sufferings appeared as signs of the 
Divine displeasure. This contrast is strikingly 
brought out by comparing St. Paul’s triumphant 
use of the quotation in Ro 8% with its original 
despondent meaning in Ps 44%. While St. Paul 
finds it impossible that persecution should separate 
the believer from the love of God, the Psalmist sees 
in it a proof that God has cast off His people (cf. 
Ps 44%), Finally, there is no fear of final punish- 
ment (Ro 5°), but rather a joyful hope, nay cer- 
tainty, of ultimate salvation (5* 1° 67° 85 38 9)” The 
sum of all these things, in fact the whole conse- 
quence of justification, St. Paul expresses by saying 
that, for the believer, ‘There is now no condemna- 
tion’ (8), or that he is not under law, but under 
grace (6). From this point of view the work of 
Christ appears as a redemption from the curse of 
the Law. Christ, in His death, bore its curse, and 
its power is therefore at an end (Gal 31). St. 
Paul refers in this passage to the Jewish Law, as the 
antithesis with v.44 shows: ‘Christ redeemed us 
[Jews] from the curse of the law... that upon 
the Gentiles might come the blessing of Abraham 
in Christ Jesus.’ But his idea of freedom from the 
Law is not to be limited to freedom from the Jewish 
Law. Though, historically, this special case was 
of the greatest importance, St. Paul means that the 
Christian religion is a religion not of law, but of 
grace. He also expresses the same idea in terms 
of the parallel conception of adoption, by saying 
that the believer has received, in place of the spirit 
of bondage, leading to fear, the spirit of adoption, 
‘whereby we cry, Abba, Father’ (Ro 8"). 

The doctrine of the Epistle of James on justification, whether 
the author has the Pauline doctrine or abuses of it in view or 
not [on the critical question connected with the Epistle see 
Moffatt, Historical N72, p. 578, for a good statement of the 
alternatives ; also Sanday—Headlam, ‘Romans,’ p. 104; and W. 
Patrick, James the Lord’s Brother), raises an important problem 
in connexion with it. It is to be noted, first, that the idea of 
faith in the Epistle is quite different from St. Paul's. When the 
author teaches that justification is not by faith only, but by 
works also, the faith he has in view is a mere intellectual assent 
to Christian truth, especially to the doctrine of the Divine unity 
(Ja 219), Further, his idea of works is not that of meritorious 
performance deserving reward, but of practical morality. He 
solves the problem of justification in reality by going back 
behind the legalism of the Pharisees, and behind the Law alto- 
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gether, to the position of the OT prophets, in so far as they | 
demanded practical righteousness as the condition of acceptance | 
with God. His doctrine and St. Paul’s, therefore, touch no- | 
where except in language; in thought they are altogether 
apart. At the same time, the Epistle of James serves forcibly 
to raise the question, which St. Paul’s doctrine is always liable 
to provoke, viz. what safeguard it offers, while satisfying the 
religious needs of man, for his moral interests. Reference has 
already been made to the passage in which St. Paul speaks of 
opposition to his teaching ; it was its apparent antinomianism 
that provoked this opposition (Ro 38, cf. 61). ; 

We have thus to return to St. Paul, and ask how he met this 
difficulty. He does it by opening a new line of argument, in 
which he presents a fresh view of the death and resurrection of 
Christ, where these acts appear in the ethical sense of a death 
to sin and a resurrection to a new life unto God (Ro 619), and 


where, further, Christ in His death and resurrection appears as 
inclusive of all for whom He died (2 Co 514). In correspondence 
with this view, faith also takes on a new significance. It is still 
a receptivity and an obedience ; but as that which it receives is 
different, it appears with new powers, as establishing a mystic 
union with Christ in His death and resurrection, the outward 
symbol of which is baptism (Gal 220, Ro 61-6, Col 211), from which 
union St. Paul draws the ethical consequence, that the believer 
being dead with Christ to sin, and alive with Him to God, should 
live accordingly (Ro 64: 11-13, Col 31.5). A parallel line of argu- 
ment presents the view of the Risen Christ as the Spirit (2 Co 
317), and faith correspondingly as involving the endowment of the 
Spirit (Gal 3, cf. Ro 8111), by which the believer is transformed 
into the likeness of Christ (2 Co 318). But again, the possession 
of the Spirit demands a life according to the Spirit (Gal 5%, Ro 
gl2.13), Along these lines, then, St. Paul makes provision for 
Christian morality. He presents, as we see, his total thought 
on the salvation of the individual through the work of Christ in 
two hemispheres—the former doctrine of justification and this 
further doctrine which corresponds to the ecclesiastical doctrines 
of regeneration and sanctification. St. Paul passes continually 
from the one hemisphere to the other in a way that shows that 
he feels them to be vitally related; and there are not wanting 
points of contact between them, amongst which we may note 
especially the fact that the idea of faith is common to both 
hemispheres, as is also that of the Spirit, who appears in con- 
nexion with justification and adoption as diffusing the con- 
sciousness of the love of God (Ro 5°) and as witnessing to our 
adoption (8'6), as well as in connexion with regeneration and 
sanctification as the potency of the new life. Further, there is 
a cycle of passages in which there appears a tendency to the 
unification of the two hemispheres of thought, by making 
justification conditional on regeneration and_ sanctification, 
and thus still future and the object of effort (Ro 817, Gal 217, 
1 Co 44 924. 27, Ph 310-14), See on the whole subject Holtzmann, 

’ Neutest. Theol. ii. p. 137 ff. In the main, however, St. Paul keeps 
the two hemispheres apart. Holtzmann (p. 137, n. 1) quotes 
Pfleiderer, who, using another figure, speaks of ‘the two streams 
which unite in Paulinism in one bed, without, however, inwardly 
blending.’ 7 


II. HIsToRIcaL.—1. The Catholic doctrine.—St. 
Paul’s doctrine of justification remained after his 
death in practical abeyance, until it was revived at 
the Reformation. There is little trace of it in the 
NT outside of his own Epistles (i.e. of the specific 
Pauline form of the doctrine of forgiveness). Only 
uncertain echoes of it are found in the _post- 
Apostolic age, and under the régime of Catholicism, 
both ancient and medieval, it remained practi- 
cally a dead letter. Common Catholicism, in fact, 
returned substantially to the Pharisaic doctrine of 
salvation by merit, against which St. Paul had 
fought, with its accompanying atmosphere of fear 
of coming short at last. ecording to Gregory the 
Great, who is here typical, assurance is the mother 
of indolence, and the fear of Divine judgment is 
the only fit attitude for the Christian till his last 
day on earth (Harnack, Dogmengeschichte®, iii. p. 
250, n. 1). In such an atmosphere the words of 
the Pauline vocabulary necessarily lost their 
original meaning, and took on a new significance. 
Faith came to mean, not trust, but intellectual 
assent to revealed truth ; grace, not the unmerited 
love of God, but the Holy Spirit, as sacramentally 
communicated or infused (so Tertullian ; see Loofs, 
Leitfaden, p. 104). It was the work of Augustine 
to create a new doctrine of justification by the | 
combination of these ideas. First he interpreted 
the word ‘justification’ itself to mean not ‘a 
declaring righteous,’ but ‘a making righteous’ ; 
what else is justificati than justi facti? (de Sp. 
et Litt. 26, 45). Then, further, he combined the 
idea of justification in this sense with that of | 


| the conception of hope. 


‘infused’ grace. Augustine teaches that it is this 


infused grace which justifies or makes righteous by 
renewing the nature. He is able thus, with St. 
Paul, te conceive righteousness as a gift; the gift, 
however, is not of forensic, but of inherent right- 
eousness. This idea of justification by infused 
grace, it is to be noted, lacks that immediate and 
necessary connexion with the work of Christ which 
lies at the base of the Pauline doctrine. Augustine, 
indeed, regards the forgiveness of sins as an effect 
of grace, parallel with the renewal of the nature ; 
but faith is not brought into the connexion. The 
idea of faith remains with Augustine simply the 
common Catholic idea of assent to revealed truth ; 
so that faith is no more than a presupposition 
of salvation. Only as it is completed by hope 
and love through the infusion of grace, is it Chris- 
tian and saving faith (Seeberg, Dogmengeschichte, 
i. 276). It is obvious how far Augustine is here 
from St. Paul, though he constantly uses the 
Apostle’s formula ‘justification by faith’ (Seeberg, 
p- 277). The climax of his departure from Pauline 
doctrine, however, is reached when the idea of 
merit is drawn into the scheme. The combination 
is thus effected. Grace alone renders merit pos- 
sible. God in His condescension accepts as meri- 
torious the works which are really His own gifts: 
‘what are called our merits are His gifts’ (de 
Trinitate, xiil. 10, 14). 

In Western Catholicism the doctrine of justifica- 
tion remains substantially that of Augustine. The 
Roman Catholic doctrine was finally formulated 
in opposition to Protestantism at the Council of 
Trent. It is necessary to refer to two points only. 
The first is that, in the Middle Ages, Duns Scotus 
taught a modification of the Augustinian doctrine, 
which makes still wider room for the idea of merit. 
He avails himself of a distinction already found 
in Thomas Aquinas between merit of congruity 
(meritum de congruo) and condign merit (meritum 
de condigno). The former is based upon the idea 
of the Divine equity, to which it is congruous to 
reward every one who works according to his 
power: after the excellency of the Divine power. 
The latter is based on the idea of strict justice, 
which rewards according to desert (Seeberg, /.c. 
ii. 105). According to Duns, the first grace itself 
can be merited de congruo by attrition, i.e. such 
repentance as is possible without grace. The 
second point to be observed is that the Council of 
Trent draws a natural consequence from the 
Augustinian idea of justification, by teaching that 
justification is progressive, and can and ought to 
receive continual increment (Sess. VI. cap. x.). 

The great contrast between the Catholic doctrine 
and that of St. Paul is obvious at the first glance. 
A second look, however, might suggest that per- 
haps the contrast was not so great after all. For 
the Catholic doctrine of justification corresponds, 
though by no means exactly, to St. Panl’s doctrine 
of regeneration and sanctification. It might, there- 
fore, appear as if the difference were really one of 
language. Nevertheless, in the end the contrast 
remains unmitigated by this seeming possibility of 
reconciliation ; as Ritschl has acutely observed (om. 
eit.® ii. 36). Catholicism still remains in opposi- 
tion to St. Paul’s idea of justification. What the 
Apostle calls ‘justification,’ viz. acceptance with 
God, including the assurance of eternal life (Ro 
510 G3 880. 83.39) Catholie doctrine includes under 
mn So Cone. Trid. Sess. v1. 
cap. xii. : Christians ‘ought to fear, knowing that 
they are regenerated unto the hope of glory, and 
not yet unto glory. No one, indeed, can be 
absolutely certain even of present grace ( cap. 1x.). 
It is true that within Catholicism the practical 


| attitude of trust for salvation to the Divine mercy 


alone, apart from all merits, and the consequent 
sense of assurance, are to be found, as to some extent 
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in Augustine (Harnack, op. cit. iii. p. 85 f.), but pre- 
eminently in Bernard of Clairvaux. In this attitude 
is the true harbinger of the return to St. Paul at 
the Reformation (Ritschl, op. cit.? i. 109 ff.). But 
we are now concerned with the Catholic doctrine, 
not with an attitude maintained in spite of it. 

_2. The Protestant doctrine.—With the Reforma- 
tion we have a return to the Pauline idea of justifi- 
cation. The absolutely fundamental character for 
the Christian religion of the Pauline conception is 
firmly seized. As is well known, Luther called 
Justification by faith ‘the article of a standing and 
fallmg Church.’ The Protestant doctrine, however, 
assumes a special form, in antithesis to the interim 
Catholic development, and St. Paul’s formula is 
sharpened into the still-more definite shape ‘ justifi- 
cation by faith alone.’ 

We have to note, first of all, a reversion to the 
original Pauline ideas of grace, faith, and justifica- 
tion. Luther, indeed, especially in his earlier 

riod, remained somewhat entangled with the 

atholic conception of the last, making the term 
include both a forensic and a real justification. 
This, however, was merely a matter of termino- 
logy, and has only a historical significance. Prac- 
tically Luther held the Pauline view : the emphasis 
with him falls on the forensic aspect of justification. 
Moreover, the somewhat confused terminology of 
Luther was corrected by Melanchthon, who says 
decidedly that a with the Hebrews was 
a forensic word, and opposes the idea of a real 
justification (Loci Theologici : ‘ De gratia et justifi- 
eatione’). 

The Protestant theology, further, like St. Paul, 
found the revelation of the Divine grace in Christ, 
and His work for sinners. Here, however, a con- 
siderable development takes place, based upon the 
medizval development of the doctrine of the 
Atonement due to Anselm. The latter had viewed 
the death of Christ in the first place as a satisfac- 
tion to God’s honour, which liberated Him from 
the necessity of punishing sinners, and in the 
second place as a merit or work of supererogatory 
obedience, which could be made available for His 
followers. The Protestant theology accepted both 
these ideas, but with such modifications as made it 

ssible to combine them with the forensic idea of 
justification. The death of Christ was viewed not 
as a satisfaction to God’s honour, but to the penal 
sanctions of His Law. To this was added His 
active obedience to the Law in His life as a satis- 
faction to its positive requirements. The whole 
was summed up as Christ’s active and passive 
obedience or merit, and regarded as a provision of 
the Divine grace with a view to the justification of 
sinners. Justification consists in the gracious im- 
putation of this twofold merit or obedience to the 
sinner on the sole condition of faith, so that he 
becomes not only guiltless before the Law, but also 
totally free from its claims. This conception 1s 
common to both the Lutheran and the Reformed 
Churches. It did not grow up all at once; but the 
roots of it can be traced in the earlier Reformers, 
and it finally established itself firmly in both 
Churches. It is completely stated in the Formula 
of Concord (pars ii. Solida Declaratio, ili. 14, 15). 

The change from the Pauline doctrine is marked by the 
alteration of his formula, the imputation of faith for righteous- 
ness, into that of the imputation of Christ’s righteousness. It 
is not merely one of language. The conception of Christ’s 
death as a satisfaction to the penal sanctions of the Divine law, 
on the ground of which God forgives sinners, may, indeed, be 
accepted as a natural interpretation of the Pauline conception 
of Christ’s death as an expiatory sacrifice for sin, if this concep- 
tion is to be translated into terms of law. Whether, however, 
such translation is desirable, is questionable ; as we saw that the 
forensic point of view is only formally and not materially regu- 
lative for the Pauline conception of justification.— Thus, instead 
of seeking to translate related conceptions into legal termino- 


logy, we ought rather to seek such an explanation (or, if need 
dpe hadisleation) of them as accords with the material element 
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in St. Paul’s idea of justification, viz. that it is entirely the work 
of grace, ‘apart from law.’ The Protestant theology, in fact, 
misinterprets Paul by taking his legal phraseology as essential, 
and seeking to systematize his whole view of justification and 
its presuppositions under legal ideas. The attempt of the Pro- 
testant doctors to conceive the whole process of salvation in 
legal forms, made them introduce into theology a number of 
axioms which are in no way part of the Christian view of the 
world. Such an axiom is that all sin must be punished ; 
whereas the Christian religion teaches that it can be forgiven, 
and forgiveness and punishment are mutually exclusive (cf. 
W. N. Clarke, Christian Theology, p. 330). Another axiom is 
that the punishment of sin may be transferred from one person 
to another ; whereas the very essence of the idea of punishment 
is its connexion with guilt. The vicarious suffering of the 
Innocent for the guilty is not punishment. A third axiom is 
that merit may similarly be transferred from one person to 
another ; whereas the moral result of a life, which is what is 
meant, is personal, and while it may result in the good of 
others, cannot possibly be separated from the person of its 
author, and treated as a commercial asset. That the Protestant 
doctors had to base their theology on axioms like these, plainly 
shows that they were on the wrong line in attempting to trans- 
late the doctrine of salvation into legal terms. We may no 
doubt recognize behind the forms of the Protestant theology 
the intention to show that the Divine grace itself is the grace of 
a Holy and a Righteous God. But the immediate identification 
of the Divine Righteousness with its expression in law is fatal 
to a full and complete view of grace. St. Paul might have 
taught a better conception of law as a temporary and prepara- 
tory manifestation of the Divine righteousness, whose end is 
fulfilled in a higher way by grace (Gal 374). 

This defect in the view of the revelation of the Divine grace 
in Christ does not, however, prevent the Protestant theology 
fron being true in the main to the Pauline conception of justi- 
fication. Over against Catholicism, Protestant theology teaches 
justification by God’s grace appropriated by faith alone, and 
apart from all question of human merit. Moreover, in the total 
view the emphasis, at any rate with the earlier Reformers, does 
not fall on the supposed legal forms of the Divine revelation in 
Christ, but on the idea of grace itself. A remarkable proof of 
this is to be found in the fact that in Melanchthon’s Loci Theolo- 
gict there is no locus devoted to the doctrine of Christ’s satis- 
faction. Even so late as Gerhard in the early part of the 17th 
cent., the doctrine is treated by him simply as a part of the 
locus de justificatione. 


After this critical excursus we return to the 
Protestant theology itself, in order next to de- 
scribe the positions by which it further defined its 
conception of justification as over against Catho- 
licism. As regards what the Catholics call ‘justi- 
fication,’ but the Protestants ‘regeneration,’ it is 
taught that the latter is the necessary accompani- 
ment and logical (the later Lutheran theology says, 
temporal) consequence of justification. Its objec- 
tive principle is the gift of the Holy Spirit, its 
subjective manifestation the activity of faith in 
good works. 

On some furthe: points the two Evangelical 
Churches diverge not only from Catholicism, but 
from one another. The first of these has to do 
with the question of assurance. The Lutherans 
teach that the believer’s consciousness of justifica- 
tion is in itself an immediate certainty of the 
reality of justification, operated by the Holy Ghost 
(fides divina). Where, however, doubt enters, 
recourse must be had to the Word and the Sacra- 
ments, that the Holy Ghost, who works through 
the Word, may rekindle faith. The Reformed 
theologians teach that the guarantee of the reality 
of justification is God’s eternal predestination to 
salvation, which manifests itself subjectively in 
perseverance in the state of grace. Hence the assur- 
ance of justification cannot be gathered directly 
from faith itself, but by a reference to its evidence 
in its fruits (syllogismus practicus). [See Lipsius, 
Dogmatik®, p. 675 f.). 

he second difference between the Protestant 
Churches is that the Lutherans make the moment 
of justification, alike in earth and heaven, the 
moment when saving faith comes into being. The 
Reformed, on the other hand, regard justification 
as accomplished in the resurrection of Christ for 
the whole Church as His sla em body (justificatio 
activa), but as regards individual believers based 
on the decree of justification, which accompanies 
their eternal election, and realized when saving 
faith arises (justificatio passiva). It is to be noted 
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that the objective justification, which is accom- 
plished for believers in Christ’s resurrection, de- 
pends only upon their ideal incorporation Im His 
mystical body. The Reformed doctrine does not 
therefore, as has sometimes been said, make jus- 
tification dependent on regeneration. Christ’s 
resurrection is regarded as the acceptance of His 
satisfaction, made for believers, and thus as ideally 
their justification in Him (cf. Lipsius, Dogmatik, 
De ONaties Ritschl, op. cit.® Th, Vag Bese). : 

The third difference is as to the doctrine of per- 
severance. The Lutherans teach that a man may 
fall from faith, and thus from grace, but that he 
may regain his position by renewed repentance 
and faith. On the contrary, the Reformed teach 
that the members of Christ's body cannot fall, but 
must persevere in faith to the end. A faith that 
does not endure, is not real faith ; and the con- 
sciousness of justification it may bring is only self- 
deception (Lipsius, p. 679). ay 

Reference must now be made to certain views 
within Protestantism which deviate from the 
orthodox conception. The first of these is that 
of Osiander, who, attaching himself to many ex- 
pressions in the teaching of Luther, attempted 
once more to teach a real justification, and yet 
avoid introducing the Catholic conception of salva- 
tion by merit. In opposition to the idea of justifi- 
cation by the mere external imputation of Christ’s 
righteousness, he taught that the essential ground 
of justification is Christ’s righteousness as really 
communicated to us; though at the same time he 
regards this indwelling righteousness of Christ not 
as our own, but as an alien righteousness, and in 
so far as an imputed righteousness (Lipsius, p. 668). 

Another line of thought is opened by the Socinian 
theology. A criticism of the legal forms of the 
ecclesiastical doctrine of reconciliation leads to the 
complete rejection of it. Socinus, however, retains 
a doctrine of justification by faith, regarded as 
including not only trust in God as revealed by 
Christ, but consequent obedience to His will. 
There is no justification by works without faith ; 
but, on the other hand, works are not merely the 
fruit of faith, but its execution and perfection, and 
in so far the works which follow faith justify 
(Socinus, de Fide et Operibus, Bibliotheea Fratrum 
Polonorum, 1656, tom, i. p. 623). But as works 
done in faith are not perfect, justification is also 
said to be by faith in opposition to works, because 
the mercy of God imputes righteousness to the 
believer (de Jesu Christo Servatore, p. iy, ¢. 11). 
In other words, faith is here considered as the prin- 
ciple of active righteousness, and the doctrine of 
justification comes to mean that God judges not 
by the outward work, but by the inward disposi- 
tion. This conclusion is distinctly drawn by the 
Rationalism of the Germapv Ulumination (Lipsius, 
p. 684). : 

3. Modern theories.—The most important forms 
in which the doctrine of justification has been 
stated in modern theology, so far as that does not 
simply repeat older points of view, owe their origin 
chiefly to Kant and Schleiermacher, particularly 
the latter. Kant took up the subject where it had 
been left by the Illumination, but in view of his 
deeper ethics stated it as an ethico-religious pro- 
blem, viz. how a man conscious of guilt could 
obtain power to live a new life. The solution is 
to be found in the conception of faith in the ideal. 
On the one hand, this appears as the principle of a 
good life; on the other, it affords the orinciple of 
acceptance with God, in so far as God judges men 
by the ideal they follow, though their realization 
of it ssa be imperfect. The Kantian theologian 
Tieftrunk further pointed out that from a psycho- 
logical point of view the operation of the Divine 
grace is absolutely necessary, if a man, in spite of 
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his consciousness of guilt, is to be able joyfully to 
fulfil the moral law; so that it is required from 
the point of view of the law itself, in so far as it 
looks for fulfilment (Lipsius, p. 685; Ritschl’, 1 p. 
429 ff.). 

The defect of the Kantian conception, from the 


‘point of view of the Christian religion, is its lack 


of organic connexion with the historical revelation 
of God in Jesus Christ. In the system of Schleier- 
macher, however, the fundamental character for 
Christianity of this revelation is fully recognized, 
while at the same time, instead of a return to the 
standpoint of the older Protestant dogmatics, there 
is introduced a new and fruitful theological prin- 
ciple. Schleiermacher demands that all concep- 
tions concerning Divine operations shall be verified 
by their correspondence with Christian experience, 
not indeed the experience of an individual, but of 
the Christian community as a whole (Der christliche 
Glaube®, 1. § 30. p. 162). 


From this point of view Schleiermacher treats justification. 
He begins with the Christian consciousness of redemption and 
reconciliation through Christ. ‘The Redeemer receives believers 
into the power of His God-consciousness, and this is His re- 
deeming activity’ (ii. § 100. p. 94). ‘The Redeemer receives 
believers into the fellowship of His undisturbed happiness, and 
this is His reconciling activity’ (ii. § 101. p. 102). Schleier- 
macher thus views the work of Christ through the total impres- 
sion of His character and life. Only as a part of the latter do 
His sufferings come into question (ii. § 101. 4, p. 108). In 
accordance with this groundwork follows the doctrine of justi- 
fication. Justification and conversion are the two inseparable 
parts of regeneration or assumption into union with Christ. 
‘Assumption into union with Christ is, viewed as an altered 
relation of man to God, his justification ; viewed as an altered 
form of life, his conversion’ (ii. § 107. p. 165). Justification is by 
faith, and includes the forgiveness of sins and adoption into 
Divine sonship (ii. § 109. p. 190), All these things flow naturally 
and inseparably from union with Christ, which alters alike the 
will and the contemplative consciousness. In particular, the 
consciousness of forgiveness follows from the fact that the new 
man in Christ has no relation to the sins of the old man or 
their penalties. Present suffering he regards simply as evil, not 
as punishment, and of future suffering he has no fear (ii. § 109. 
2, p. 193). Finally, when passing over from our own conscious- 
ness we view justification as a Divine act, it is not to be separ- 
ated from the effective working of Christ in conversion. The 
Divine act of justification, moreover, is one with the sending of 
Christ into the world. There is no ‘declaratory act’ apart from 
this : only figuratively can such be spoken of. As regards the 
justification of the individual, the case is simply that the one 
Divine decree of justification in Christ is realized in successive 
points of time. Finally, faith is not to be described as the 
instrumental cause, or the cpyavey Ayrrixey of justification. We 
bring nothing to the Divine grace in Christ but our mere 
receptivity (ii. § 109. 3, p. 195 f.). Faith is awakened wholly by 
the operation of Christ (ii. § 108. 6, p. 186). . 


The influence of the Reformed theology is plainly 
visible in the position of Schleiermacher, that justi- 
fication is, as a Divine act, to be viewed as realized 
first of all in Christ, and then successively in be- 


lievers. Compare what is said above, also Turretin 
(Inst. Theol. Elenctice, Loc. xvi. Qu. ix. 12), who 
says that justification is one from the point of 
view of God, though from our point of view it ap- 
pears in successive acts, viz. God’s eternal decree 
of justification, the realization of it in Christ’s 
work, the application of it in experience, and the 
declaration of it at the last day. But, further, the 
correspondence of this point of view with the ten- 
dency previously noted in St. Paul to bring the 
objective and subjective sides of justification into 
close and indeed inseparable relation, may also be 
remarked. Schleiermacher, however, brings the 
principle which underlies this tendency to clear 
consciousness, and bases on it his theological method, 
for which, as we saw, the continuity of Divine 
operation and human experience is fundamental. 

Schleiermacher’s doctrine of justification has 
been Fate | understood. Most theologians 
have considered that he means to make justifiea- 
tion conditional on a real union with Christ (cf. 
Lipsins, p. 686 ff.). Ritschl, however, thinks that 
only an ideal union is referred to (iii. p. 559). 
Two different developments, therefore, have taken 
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place, starting from either view of Schleiermacher’s 
position. 

In the first place, one of the commonest views in 
modern theology makes justification dependent on 
a real union with Christ, breaking down the sharp 
distinction between justification and regeneration, 
and treating them simply as aspects of the same 

rocess. Faith, on this view, is to be regarded 
In justification not simply as the retlex of Divine 
grace, but as comprehending the spiritual content 
of union with Christ, and of the gift of the Spirit, 
which is the basis of the ethical life of the Christian. 
Hence this view of justification is claimed to be 
‘ethical’; justification according to it being a 
recognition of what really is in the believer his 
new life, as well pleasing to God. A reconciliation 
with the forensic view is found in the Kantian 
thought that God judges by the ideal; so that 
justification appears as a prophetic judgment, 
which sees in the first germ of the new life its 
whole fruit. 

This view is closely akin to Osiander’s. It has 
undoubtedly points of contact with the broader 
use of the word ‘faith’ in St. Paul, who, as 
Pfleiderer points out, often uses it as practically 
equivalent to the whole of Christianity (Urchris- 
tenthum, i. p. 250; ef. 1 Co 12% 168). It is further 


along the line developed in the cycle of passages. | 


hikestvonts: Gal 2a) Conds 9 47- Ph, 304 "as 
previously explained. But it does not represent 
St. Paul's main line of thought with respect to 
justification, and the objection to it further is that 
in the end it bases justification either upon the 
imperfect realization of Christ in us, or, in so far 
as the imperfection is counterbalanced by a refer- 
ence to the ideal, upon what is still future, thus 
resembling the Catholie view. This view does not, 
therefore, meet the religious need of a firm and 
unshakable ground of trust as to acceptance with 
God. 

In opposition to it, therefore, Ritschl develops 
the doctrine of Schleiermacher along the other line, 
which he takes to be its real meaning, giving in 
his, theology also prominence to a conception which 
with Schleiermacher is in the background—that of 
revelation. The idea of justification is consequently 
construed directly through the idea of the Divine 
grace as revealed in Christ, and faith is thought of 
as of a piece with this revelation and the realiza- 
tion of it in human lives. Justification is thus in 
the first instance through grace, but by faith. 
Ritschl’s way of expressing this is by saying that 
justification is the act of God as Father, and further 
that the sentence of justification falls in the first 
instance on the religions community founded by 
Christ as a whole, to which God imputes the position 
towards Him of Christ its Founder, and on indi- 
viduals as by faith in the Gospel they attach 
themselves to this community ; justification thus 
becoming effective for them. Faith is simply obedi- 
ence to God and trust in the revelation of His grace 
in Christ. Its functions are religious, not moral 
(iii.* p. 139; ef. also p. 70). As regards the effects 
of justification, the comprehensive description of 
them is that it is ‘the acceptance of sinners into 
fellowship with God, in which their salvation is to 
be realized and carried out into eternal life.’ In 

articular, the consciousness of guilt is removed, 
in so far as the element of mistrust of God, which 
is the essence of it, is removed (p. 85). Assurance 
of justification can be obtained only by the exercise 
of faith in patience or ‘lordship over the world. 
Finally, the course of moral action 1s conditioned 
by justification ; but the direct aim of the latter is 
not the product of moral action, but the bestowal 
of eternal life, which is realized here and now in 
lordship over the world (pp. 192, 534 f., 670). 

IIL. CONSTRUCTIVE TREATMENT.—It appears to 


the present writer that a correct modern interpre- 
tation of the Pauline conception of justification 
must move generally along the lines suggested by 
Ritschl. Perhaps it may be necessary to observe 
that such an interpretation is required, and that it 
is not suflicient simply to rest in the Pauline state- 
ment as it stands. In the first place, we have seen 
that St. Paul suggests more than one point of view, 
and we have to settle which is to be regarded as 
determinative. Then, again, there are gaps in the 
Pauline presentation which require to be filled up, 


especially in view of the points raised Wy later 
theological controversies. Finally, the Pauline 


theology is only one among the early Christian 
presentations of the Christian salvation, and it is 
necessary in some points to modify his conceptions 
in order to do justice to other NT points of view, 
especially those presented in the Gospels. We 
proceed, then, to present the doctrine of justifica- 
tion along the general lines of Ritschl, but with 
regard also to the treatment of other theologians, 
who have, as it seems to the writer, dealt more 
satisfactorily than Ritschl with particular points. 
Reference is made particularly to Ritschl’s own 
followers, Kaftan and Haring, but also to Lipsius 
and. Kihler, and finally to W. N. Clarke. 

Instead of beginning with St. Paul’s technical 
term ‘justification,’ we shall first make use of its 
material equivalent, the idea of forgiveness, having 
already established our right to do this. We thus, 
as Kaftan says (Dogmatik* 4, p. 523), present the 
issue in a simpler and less equivocal form, with 
the advantage also of keeping before the mind 
the connexions of the subject in the teaching of 
Jesus. What Paul calls grace is to Jesus the 
Fatherly forgiving love of God. 

We begin, then, with the analysis of forgiveness 
as a Divine act, and consider, after Paul, first the 
objective side of this act—revelation, —and then 
the subjective side—faith, by which the revelation 
is appropriated and forgiveness fully realized. The 
revelation of forgiveness is in Jesus Christ, His 
Person and Work; not merely, however, as St. 
Paul teaches, in His death and resurrection, but as 
the Gospels clearly show, and as Schleiermacher, 
after them, recognized, in His whole life, including 
these culminating acts. Forgiveness is revealed 
by the whole of Christ’s activity as well as by 
His sufferings. In fact, His sufferings reveal for- 
giveness because of the activity expressed in the 
endurance of them. Jesus further makes this 
revelation as the unique and perfect representative 
of God in the world, absolutely one with the Father 
in thought and feeling ; so that by every word and 
deed and by His whole attitude He incarnates God 
in the world, to do which is His earthly mission and 
vocation. 

The Fatherly forgiveness.of God, which Jesus 
reveals, is no mere good-natured indulgence; on 
the contrary, the Father is the Holy Father, the 
Righteous Father (Jn 171"), and His forgiveness 
is holy and righteous forgiveness. Jesus guaran- 
tees this by His revelation not only of the Divine 
forgiveness, but also of the Divine holiness in its 
stern condemnation of sin. A holy hatred of sin 
is evident in His whole attitude. 

But, finally, Jesus reveals the holy forgiving 
love of God not only in these two separate moments, 


| but in its entirety, by His bearing in love the sins 


of men upon His soul. We can explain His sorrow 
over Jerusalem only as the pain of One who, full 
of love to men, felt their sin as the heaviest burden. 


| We can explain the agony in Gethsemane and the 


cry of desolation on the cross only along the same 
lines, as caused by the pressure of the sin of the 
world upon the loving heart of the Saviour. In 
this bearing of sin, however. Jesus was still reveal- 
ing the attitude of God towards sinners. The fact 
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that the burden of sin upon His soul broke in 
upon the peace and bliss of His personal communion 
with the Father, makes no difference as to this 
oint. Christ’s actual communion with the Father 
iad to be maintained, indeed, by an act of supreme 
self-surrender (Mk 14°), or of faith, unaided by 
any evidence of the Divine presence (15"). It was 
necessary that the holy love of God should come to 
complete self-expression in the world, which could 
only be by the revelation of the depth of suffering 
caused to sinless love by sin; and this revelation 
could not be made except by the Revealer pro- 
ceeding along a path which brought upon His 
human spirit the sense of separation from God. 
This path was, however, not a new one; it was 
but the continuation, to the end of the path, of 
Christ’s vocation as Revealer of God. To reveal 
the holy love of God in a world of sin could have 
but one issue, that which it historically had, 
viz. to rouse up the opposition of sin, as much 
to the love as to the holiness (Lk 157), to the utter- 
most. The final act of self-surrender and faith, 
therefore, by which Jesus gave Himself to the 
death at the hands of sinners, which was inevit- 
able, if He persevered in His vocation, was simp] 
the climax of the self-surrender and faith by 
which as man He gave Himself at every moment 
to the work of His vocation. The whole revela- 
tion of God made. by Jesus being a revelation within 
humanity, was made at every point by the offering 
up of the human will of Jesus to the Father. His 
whole life and death together constituted a sacrifice, 
which He offered up to God as the necessary means 
of the revelation in the world of His holy love. 
And this He did for the sake of men, that they 
might come to know the holy forgiveness of the 
Father. 

Such, then, would seem to be the necessary re- 
statement of the Pauline doctrine of the revelation 
of the grace of God in Christ in view of the his- 
torical statements of the Gospels. To complete it, 
however, it is necessary to add that the function 
of the resurrection is to make the historical revela- 
tion permanent and abiding, by presenting Christ 
as the perpetual object of faith. This leads to the 
next point, which is that of the doctrine of faith, 
or the subjective appropriation of the revelation. 
There St. Paul’s conception of faith as in the first 
place, on the side of the will, a species of obedience 
or submission to God, remains fundamental. It is 
in essential agreement, it may be observed, with 
the teaching of Jesus Himself, in which serdvoa, 
or turning to God, is made the subjective principle 
of forgiveness. But in order that the subjective 
URE cla may correspond in all points with the 
objective revelation, faith must not be limited 
psychologically to trust, but must include penitence 
also, in this way appearing as the proper correla- 
tive of both the love and the holiness of forgive- 
ness. When the revelation of forgiveness in Christ 
awakens this faith in the heart, then the Divine act 
of forgiveness is completed, and forgiveness is fully 
realized. : 

We turn next to forgiveness as an experience, 
where St. Paul gives ample guidance, and all that 
is nee is to explain some points in reference 
to the problems raised by later theologians. The 
first practical effect of justification is peace with 
God, or the removal of the consciousness of guilt 
which separated the sinner from God. This is 
removed by the appropriation of the Divine forgive- 
ness, which is realized as the removal of guilt. 
Nor does conscience offer any obstacle to the 
realization of the removal of guilt in the conscious- 
ness of the believer; since the holiness of the 
Divine forgiveness is assured by the very revela- 
tion which brings the knowledge of it. “In fact, 
the penitence which accompanies trust in the 


Divine forgiveness as the result of the revelation in 
Christ, is an inward appropriation of the Divine 
condemnation of sin. Thus there is peace with 
God as the result of faith, and that upon the sure 
and certain basis of the knowledge of God’s holy 
love, in which both the conscience and the heart 
find rest. i ae 

Forgiveness is also realized as the remission of 
the penalties of sin. The chief penalty of sin is 
eternal death, or separation from God. But further, 
of physical evils some are clearly the effects of sin 
and the rest, to the sinner conscious of separation 
from God, also tend to appear as the tokens of 
His displeasure. Forgiveness removes the fear of 
eternal death by the establishment of communion 
with God; while, so far as physical evils are con- 
cerned, though the consequences of former sins 
may continue to abound, phy all these appear no 
longer as tokens of God’s displeasure, but as 
fatherly chastisements, so that the believer’s com- 
munion with God remains unbroken by them. 
Finally, the positive expression of the whole ex- 
erience is that the believer enjoys the privilege of 
Dives sonship, and has, in his communion with 
God, here and now, the gift of eternal life ; while 
his trust in God enables him confidently to leave 
to Him the maintenance of this Pires in the 
future. The negative statement of this experience 
is that the standing of the believer with God is not 
on terms of law or merit. In other words, to sum 
up the whole matter, the Christian religion is not 
a religion of law but a religion of grace. This is 
the real meaning of the article of justification by 
faith, which shows at once why it is so fundamental 
for Christianity, and why it is so necessary to 
maintain that justification is by faith alone. 

We have now reached the end of the exposition 
of the subject-matter of the doctrine ; some neces- 


The first is formal. With what point in time is 
the Divine act of justification to be connected? If 
the exposition above has been followed, it will be 
seen that the question is one of definition. Forgive- 
ness is revealed in Christ, and realized in faith. 
We may, therefore, connect the Divine act more 
particularly with the death of Christ as the climax 
of the revelation, as Kaftan does (Dogmatik®*: 4, p. 
523), which is, perhaps, most logical ; or we may, 
with Lipsius (Dogmatik, p. 696), connect it with the 
awakening of faith in the sense that then God by 
His Spirit speaks pardon to the soul. The one is the 
justificatio activa, the other the justificatio passiva 
of Reformed theology ; each is simply an aspect of 
one process. 

The next question is that of asswrance. The view 
of Lipsius here seems most in accordance with the 
spirit of Paul, viz. that ‘when faith becomes un- 
certain, there remains to us nothing but ever to 
return anew in believing trust to the objective 
message of grace, which meets us in the gospel or 
in the historical revelation in Christ, till the lost 
consciousness of salvation revives again.’ 

There remains the most difficult question of all, 
as Lipsius calls it, ‘the master question of theology ’ 
(Dogmatik, p. 699), viz. the question of the relation 
of justification to regeneration and the Christian 
life. The Pauline answer to this question is, as 
we have seen, that the same Divine revelation in 
Christ by which forgiveness is revealed, is also the 
revelation of an ethical ideal as an energizing 
spirit; and that, as faith receives the revelation of 
grace in forgiveness, so it receives also at the same 
time the revelation of the ideal as a quickening 
| influence upon the life. It is still an act of obedi- 
ence or submission to God, but, in this latter 
aspect, the act of obedience or submission to the 
Christian ideal, or the reception of the Spirit of 
| Christ as the principle of life. It is one and the 
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sary questions, however, remain to be discussed. ~ 
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same revelation in both cases, and one and the 
same faith or receptivity in both cases. Justifica- 
tion and regeneration are therefore vitally con- 
nected, and it is impossible to experience one with- 
out the other. Nevertheless Christian theology is 
compelled to treat them as separate articles, in 
order to do justice to each. In spite of the oneness 
of the revelation in Christ, and of the faith of the 
Christian, it remains true that justification has its 
ground simply in the Divine grace, and that faith 
comes into view in the matter, not in its general 
reference to the Christian life as a whole, but 
as it retlects the Divine revelation of God’s holy 
forgiveness. 


LiTERATURE.—Only a representative selection can be given. 
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JUSTIFYING ONE’S SELF.—When our Lord 


(z) Lutheran: Kostlin, | 


| told the lawyer that loving God with all the heart 
,and one’s neighbour as one’s self was the way 
_ to inherit eternal life, the man, ‘willing to justify 
himself, said unto Jesus, And who is my neigh- 
bour?? (Lk 10%), And on a later occasion, in 
opposition to the Pharisees who derided Him, our 
Lord said to them, ‘Ye are they which justify 
| yourselves before men’ (16%). The English word 
‘justiry’ always means ‘to show to be just,’ 
and in the different passages the idea of the Greek 
also is that of showing one’s self to be just or 
| righteous. In the first case the lawyer wished to 
| justify either his past neglect of the command to 
Neos uis neighbour, or else his having asked the 
| question, by seeking to be told to whom the term 
| ‘neighbour’ was to be applied. He would thereby 
suggest the impossibility of fulfilling the command 
until he knew for certain to whom the term was 
rightly applicable. In the case of the Pharisees 
in the latter passage, the emphasis is clearly laid 
upon the fact that they were endeavouring (with 
apparent success) to show themselves to be right- 
eous persons in the judginent of men, though God’s 
idea of them was entirely different. With reference 
' to the lawyer’s question, ‘Who is my neighbour?’ 
the precise form of the inquiry is noteworthy. 
Just as if a man could pick and choose after being 
told who and what constitutes a neighbour. The 
question really comes from a self-centred man who 
meant, ‘ Who is neighbour to me?’ Bishop Light- 
foot once preached a sermon on this subject, in 
| which he pointed out that the true question is, 
| * Who my neighbour is,’ that is, ‘ What is he like? 
what are his characteristics?’ It does not call atten- 
tion to this or that person as a possible neighbour, 
but concentrates thought on my getting to know 
all about the man who is ‘nigh’ me, my neighbour 
in every sense. Thus by his very question the 
man, so far from justifying himself, that is, show- 
ing himself to be just, really condemned himself. 
The character of the question reveals a selfish man 
whose one thought was about some one being 
neighbour to him instead of inquiring as to whom 
he could be aneighbour. Our Lord’s parable of the 
Good Samaritan and its application, ‘Which of 
these was neighbour unto him?’ revealed the true 
aspect and attitude. This is but one instance of the 
great law that no man can justify himself before 
God. ‘By the deeds of the law shall no flesh 
living be justified’ (Ro 3°). 
W. H. GRIFFITH THOMAS. 
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KEEPING. —The Eng. verb ‘keep,’ with its 
equivalents ‘watch,’ ‘beware of, ‘ preserve, ‘ ob- 
serve,’ is a tr. of several Gr. wot ds: Tape (and its 
compounds diarnpéw. auvTnpew), purdoocw (and its 
compound diapvd\doow), Trouew, éxw (and its com- 
pounds karéxw, cuvexw), KpaTéw, dyw } : 

The most important of these words are rypéw anc 
gv\dcow with their respective compounds, and for 
a discussion of the difference im meaning between 
them the reader is referred to Grimm-Thayer’s Gr. 
Lex.. and Westcott’s St. John (note on 81), 

4. Two common usages of the word have to be 
noticed first. (a) It is=exercise watchful carn. I he 
participle tr. in AV ‘the keepers’ (Mt 28%) is : 
part of the same verb (rnpéw) as is renderec 
‘watch’? in Mt 27% ‘and they sat and watched 
him there’ (RV), and in v.4 ‘The centurion 
and they that were with him watching... feared 


exceedingly’ (RV). It is a compound of that verb, 
too (cvwrnpéw), which is used to describe the action 
of putting ‘new wine into new bottles *—‘ both are 
preserved,’ 7.e. properly cared for (Mt 9”). And 
the same compound occurs again in the passage in 
Mk. (6°), where it is said that Herod “observed ’ 
(AV) John, or ‘kept’ him ‘safe’ (RV). (6) It is= 
guard, the direct implication being that this action 
is necessary in view of possible assaults. For 
instance, ‘There were shepherds in the same 
country abiding in the field, and keeping watch 
(pudrdocovres pudakds) by night over their flocks 
(Lk 28); ‘It is written, He shall give his angels 
charge over thee to keep (RV guard) thee’ (Lk 4", 
where the verb used is duapuAdoow), Other instances 
of the same usage of the word are to be found in 
| ies EL PAE 


2. Keetain may be taken as another general 


KEEPING 


KEEPING 


synonym for ‘keep’ as it is used in the Gospels. 
For example, at the marriage in Cana the ruler of 
the feast is reported as having said to the bride- 
groom, ‘Thou hast kept (rypéw) the good wine until 
now’ (Jn 21°). ; 

Retention (xaréxw) is described as a stage in the 
process whereby ‘an honest and good heart’ brings 
to the fulfilment of fruitfulness the experience of 
‘hearing the word’ (Lk 81%). It is opposed to 
‘hearing with joy, but having no root,’ and to 
‘hearing and going on one’s way, and being choked 
with cares and riches and pleasures of this life. 

But, apart from Mk 9°, where the disciples are 
said to have ‘ kept (kparéw) the saying’ which Jesus 
spoke to them on their way down from the Mount 
of Transfiguration [Luke says, 9*°, they ‘held their 
peace’ (éslynoav) about the things they had seen on 
the Mount], the two most striking contexts in 
which the word is used with this meaning are 
found in Luke’s Gospel. When the shepherds 
made known concerning the saying which had been 
spoken to them about the child in Bethlehem, ‘ all 
that heard it wondered. ... But Mary kept (cvvernpec) 
all these sayings (or things), pondering them in her 
heart’ (Lk 2186). She kept them to herself, and 
did not allow the impression of them to dissipate 
in mere astonishment. ‘The wonder of the many 
was a transient emotion; this recollecting and 
brooding of Mary was an abiding habit’.(Bruce, 
Expos. Gr. Test.). Again, referring to what took 
place on the occasion of the visit to Jerusalem, the 
narrative goes on to say that Jesus went down 
with His parents ‘and came to Nazareth; and he 
was subject unto them; and his mother kept 
(Sverjper) all these sayings (or things) in her heart’ 
(Lk 271). She kept them continually and carefully. 
They were never absent from her consciousness. 
They were always the subject of her thought. 
Motherhood, in all its pathos and beauty, in all 
its self-forgetfulness, and devoted intentness, and 
jealous vigilance, is revealed in these simple words 
—‘ His mother kept all these sayings in her heart.’ 

3. Two further usages of the word may be 
grouped together here. (a) In certain contexts 
it means to celebrate. For example, we read that 
Herod ‘exercised a watchful care’ over the Bap- 
tist, ‘but when his birthday was kept’ (dyw, AV), 
he was found off his guard (Mt 14%), Again, the 
verb used to describe the celebration of the Pass- 
over (26!8) is ‘keep’ (roéw—a most appropriate 
term to use in connexion with an ordinance which 
largely consisted in representing ancient events by 
means of symbolic actions). Once more, in the 
report given in John’s Gospel of the anointing by 
Mary in Bethany, we read that Jesus said of 
Mary’s action, ‘Suffer her to keep (rypéw) it against 
the day of my burying’ (Jn 127 RV)--the meaning 
Ota ree it’ evidently being to ‘ celebrate this as a 
rite.’ (6) In several contexts it means generally 
to observe or conform to. For instance, we read 
that when the Pharisees and scribes asked «Jesus 
why His disciples walked not according to the 
tradition of the elders, but ate their bread with 
defiled hands, He replied, ‘ Full well do ye reject 
the commandment of God, that ye may keep 
(rnpéw) your tradition’ (Mk 7%), Again, the eon- 
clusion to which some of the Pharisees are reported 
to have come with regard to our Lord’s action in 
healing a man blind from his birth on the Sabbath, 
was, ‘ This man is not from God, because he k ~epeth 
(rnpéw) not the Sabbath’ (Jn 916), 

4. But ‘keep’ has the more precise meanings of : 
(a) believe, in such passages as ‘Blessed are they 
that hear the word of God and keep (gu\deow) it’ 
(Lk 11°), and ‘If any man hear my sayings, and 
keep (puddoow) them not, IT judge him not’ (Jn 
12%); and (4) obey, in such passages as that in 


which the rich young ruler is reported as having 


said with reference to the commandments cited by 
Jesus, ‘All these things have I kept (puddoow) 
from my youth up’ (Mt 19% AV, cf. Mk 10”, Lk 
182!), and that in which Jesus is reported as having 
taxed the Jews with failure to ‘keep’ (AV) or ‘do 
(RV ; woéw) the Law of Moses (Jn 7’). ; 

But the significant passages in this connexion 
are those which (with the exception of Mt 19” and 
2820) oceur in the Fourth Gospel, and in which the 
verb to ‘keep’ (rnpéw in every instance) is associ- 
ated with the terms Adyos (sing. or plur. ‘word’ or 
‘ words’) and évrodat (plur. ‘commandments’).  (1.) 
Westcott points out (note to Jn 8°) that the phrase 
‘keeping Christ’s word’ (or ‘ words’) refers to ‘the 
observance of the whole revelation in its organic 
completeness.’ The opposite of ‘to keep’ in this 
connexion is ‘to disregard or disbelieve.’ He who 
‘keeps’ Christ’s ‘word’ (or ‘ words’) is he who first 
attends to it, and lets the wonder and significance 
of the message it conveys sink into his mind, and 
who then appropriates and makes his own by faith 
the revelation-it brings. To pay no heed to Christ’s 
‘word’ (or ‘ words’), to be at no pains to think out 
the purport of His appearance in history, and of 
the tidings of salvation He proclaimed ; or, the 
meaning and worth of the gospel having in some 
measure been realized, to set it aside, to neglect it, 
to occupy one’s self seriously with other things only 
—that is the attitude to Himself which Christ 
describes when He speaks of a man not ‘ keeping 
His word.’ To ‘keep’ Christ’s word, in short, is 
to take Christ at His word—to believe in Him (ef. 
Jn. §5!- 52 142. 24 1520 176). The word of Christ is 
the word of the Father (1474 17°), and it is the word 
which the disciples are to proclaim (15°). (ii.) The 
phrase ‘keeping Christ’s commandments’ refers to 
‘the observance of definite precepts’ (Westcott, 
ib.). The opposite of ‘to keep’ in this connexion 
is clearly ‘to disobey.’ He that ‘keeps Christ’s 
commandments’ is - who recognizes their su- 
premacy over his will, and seeks to regulate his 
inward and his outward life by them. To slight 
the obligations which Christ imposes, to look upon 
the principles of conduct which He enjoins on men 
as subject to qualification and as mere alternatives 
to other possible and perhaps more congenial 
maxims, or, their authority being acknowledged, 
to limit one’s conformity to them to an external 
and superficial obedience, an obedience that is only 
a travesty of active Christian discipleship—that is 
the attitude to Christ which is deseribed when it 
has to be said of a man that he ‘ keeps not’ His 
commandments. _‘To keep Christ’s command- 
ments’ is to own Him as the sole sovereign of one’s 
life, and to bring one’s whole self—mind and will 
and heart—into captivity to the obedience of 
Christ (cf. 1415 21 151°), 

Love for Christ is described by Him as being 
the condition that ensures both belief in His word 
or words (14+ *4), and obedience to His command- 
ments (v.!) ; and obedience to His commandments, 
on the other hand (y.*), is described by Him as 
being the evidence that bears witness to the reality 
of that love. Further, to believing in His word He 
attaches two promises. ‘If a man love me, he 
will keep my word: and my Father will love him, 
and we will come unto him and make our abode 
with him’ (v *), and ‘Tf aman keep my word, he 
shall never see death’ (85!)—a combination of pas- 
sages which shows what ‘death’ involves. Simi- 
larly with obedience to His commandments Christ 
connects this promise, ‘Tf ye keep my command- 
ments, ye shall abide in my love; evenasI.. . 
abide in my Father’s love* (15!) : and with the 
love to Him that is borne witness to by obedience 
to His commandments, this other: ‘ He that loveth 
me shall be loved of my Father, and I will love 
him, and will manifest myself unto him’ (14?) 
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Finally, Christ describes Himself as standing in 
this twofold relation to the Father, viz. of ‘ keep- 
ing his word,’ and ‘keeping his commandments’ ; 
‘I know him, and keep his word’ (8); ‘I have 
kept my Father's commandments, and abide in 
his love’ (15?). 

5. The last usage of the word ‘keep’ refers to 
the Divine care of men, and occurs in our Lord’s 
Intercessory Prayer (17). (a) V.™ lets us see one 
aspect of the meaning of this ‘ keeping’: ‘ Holy 
Father, keep (rnpéw) them [t.e. ‘those whom thou 
hast given me’ (v.*)] in thy name which thou hast 
given me, that they may be one, even as we are.’ 
This was the work which Christ had wrought for 
the disciples while He was with them. He had 
kept (rnpéw) them in the Father’s name, and 
guarded (g¢vAdcow) them (v.12). In these two 
phrases —the former of which suggests positive 
communication of truth and solicitude that the 
recipients might not be dispossessed of it, and the 
latter protection against the assaults of temptation 
—the ‘educative care’ which Christ spent on the 
disciples is summed up (see Expos. Gr. Test. ad 
loc.). And now that He is to be ‘no more in the 
world,’ He prays the Father to keep them in the 
name of Himself as Father. ‘To be kept in the 
name’ means not only ‘to be kept in the know- 
ledge,’ but ‘to be kept in the experience ’—there 
being other modes of relation and sensibility to 
God on man’s part besides that of knowledge. 
That the disciples’ faith in God as Father might 
be characterized by assurance, is the burden of 
Christ’s prayer (see Westcott, ad loc., on the title 
‘Holy Father’). (6) V. shows us another aspect 
of the meaning of the Divine ‘ keeping’: ‘I pray 


not that thou shouldest take them out of the worlc 
but that thou shouldest keep them from (Gr. ‘out 
of’) the evil’ (RV ‘evil one’). Whether ‘evil’ 
should be interpreted as masculine or neuter need 
not be discussed here. The point to notice is 
that the experience, and the only experience, of 
Divine ‘keeping’ which Christ by His example 


encourages men to pray for and anticipate, consists | 


not in immunity from adversity, injuries, suffering, 
sorrow, and death, but in maintenance in a con- 
dition of certitude with regard to the Father’s 
love and of perseverance in the path and practice 
of goodness—freedom from evil. The man who 
does not lend himself and the man who does lend 
himself to this keeping are described in 12”: ‘He 
that loveth his life loseth it; and he that hateth 
his life in this world shall keep (¢vAdcow) it unto 
life eternal’ RV). 

LITERATURE.—Moulton-Geden, Concord. to Gr. Test.; Grimm- 
Thayer, Gr. Lex.; Westcott, Com. on John; Expos. Gr. Test. 
and works referred to there. A. B. MACAULAY. 


KENOSIS.—The word kévwors is not itself found 
in the NT, but the verb xevéw to empty, to make 
empty, occurs in Ph 97, where AV renders ‘made 
himself of no reputation,’ but the RV correctly 
‘emptied himself’ (see Lightfoot’s Com. in loe., and 
Grimm-Thayer’s Greek-English Lexicon). It is 
disputed among theologians as to the extent to 
which the Son of God stripped Himself of His 
Divine prerogatives, but it is not necessary here to 
diseuss these differences, as the purpose of this 
article is only to collect the evidences the Gospels 
afford of the actual conditions of the Incarnation. 
But two questions may here be very briefly touched 
on before we pass to this subject. : 

(1) We may glance at the description %1 this 
Kenosis of the Son of God found in the Apostolic 
writings. The passage in at ae? (2°8) lays 
stress on the surrender, on the one hand, of the form 
of God (‘the glories, the prerogatives of deity,’ 
Lightfoot), of equality with God ; and the assump- 
tion, on the other hand, of the form of a servant, 


the likeness of man, self-humiliation and obedience 
“even unto death, yea, the death of the eross.’ In 
2 Co 8’ St. Paul describes the A’enosis as the aban- 
donment of wealth for poverty (the Divine for the 
human mode of existence). - In four pregnant state- 
ments, in which the Christian salvation is brought 
into most intimate relation with the humiliation 
of the Son of God, this Avenosis is more fully de- 
fined : ‘ God, sending his own Son in the likeness of 
sinful flesh [He shared the flesh, but not the sin), 
condemmed sin in the flesh’ (Ro 8*); ‘God sent forth 
his Son, born of a woman, born under the law’ 
(Gal 44); ‘Him who knew no sin he made to be 
sin on our behalf’ [the penalty of sin was endured 
by the sinless for the sinful (2 Co 5?!)]; ‘ Christ 
redeemed us from the curse of the law, having be- 
come a curse for us’ [Christ as the sacrificial victim 
‘became in a certain sense the impersonation of 
the sin and of the curse,’ Lightfoot on Gal 3"). 
The writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews lays 
emphasis on the participation of the Son of God in 


| flesh and blood, in order that He might be capable 


of dying (24); on His experience of temptation as 
enabling Him to sympathize with and succour the 
tempted (28 4") ; on the obedience He learned by 
suffering (58). The prologue to John’s Gospel may 
be regarded as Apostolic interpretation ; and there 
the Kenosis is described in the words ‘and the 
‘Word became flesh’ (114, see Westeott in loco). It 
is the intention of all these statements to affirm 
the complete reality of the manhood of Jesus. 

(2) We may glance at the attempts to define 
theologically the process of the Incarnation in the 
Kenotie theory, ‘which seeks to make the man- 
hood of Christ real by representing the Logos as 
contracting Himself within human dimensions and 
literally becoming man’ (Bruce’s The Humiliation 
of Christ, p. 136. This lecture contains the best 
account in English of the modern Kenotic theories. 
Bruce distinguishes four types, the absolute dual- 
istic, the absolute metamorphic, the absolute sema- 
metamorphic, the real but relative. The ditferences 
in these theories concern two points, the degree in 
which the Logos laid aside the Divine attributes 
of omnipresence, omnipotence, and omniscience in 
order to become man, and the relation between the 
Logos and the human soul of Christ, as retaining 
distinctness, or as becoming identical. As regards 
the first point, the theories are absolute or relative ; 
as regards the second, dualistic, metamorphic, semi- 
metamorphic). Of the speculative attempts to 
formulate the doctrine of the Incarnation, Ritschl 
says that ‘what is taught under the head of the 
Kenosis of the Divine Logos is pure mythology’ 
(Justification and Reconcilintion, pp. 409-411). 
Without endorsing the terms of this condemnation, 
the present writer may repeat what he has else- 
where written on this matter. ‘The Kenotic 
theories are commendable as attempts to do justice 
to the historical personality of Jesus, while assum- 
ing the ecclesiastical dogma; but are unsatisfac- 
tory in putting an undue strain on the passages in 
the New Testament which are supposed to teach 
the doctrine, and in venturing on bold assertions 
about the constitution of deity, which go. far 
beyond the compass of our intelligence in these 
high matters’ (Vhe Ritschlian Theology, p. 271 note). 
The study of the facts of the life of Jesus proves 
undoubtedly the Aenosis, of which none of these 
theories offers a satisfactory explanation, as partly 
the data—the inner life of the Godhead—lie beyond 
our reach. We now confine ourselves to the data 
offered in the Gospels. (A useful summary of the 
data, although by no means exhaustive, will be 
found in Gore’s Dissertations, ‘The Consciousness 
of our Lord in His Mortal Life.’ Adamson in The 
Mind in Christ deals very thoroughly with all the 
data bearing on the knowledge of Christ). 
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The Kenotic theories concern themselves speci- | 


ally with the three metaphysical attributes of | faith in God, even as the command to the storm 


God, manifest in His transcendent, yet im- 
manent, relation to the world —ommipresence, 
omnipotence, ommniscience. The Gospels show | 


that Jesus possessed none of these. He was 


localized in a body (Jn 14 ‘tabernacled among | : ] ( t 
'ment of His vocation, miraculous knowledge as 


us’), and moved from place to place as His 
mission required. The cure of the nobleman’s 
son (Jn 4°) does not prove omnipresence, but is 
explicable as an act of faith in God. In the 
absence of their Master the disciples become faith- 
less (Mk 9!%), and He has to return to them to 
restore their confidence. In His farewell discourse 
He promises His constant presence as a future gift 
(Jn 1438-1), and fulfils His promise after the 
Resurrection (Mt 28”). His miracles do not prove 
omnipotence, as they were wrought in dependence 
on, with prayer to, God (Mk 9”, Jn 114 #), were 
recirninon by unbelief (Mt 13°), seemingly involved 
physical strain (Mk 5%), and sometimes were ac- 
companied by means of cure (Mk 7%; see The 
Expositor, 6th series, vol. vi., ‘The Function of the 
Miracles’). Jesus never claimed omniscience. He 
claimed to know the Father as no other knew Him 
(Mt 11°7), but, on the other hand, He confessed that 
His knowledge as Son was limited in so important 
a matter as the time of His Return (Mt 24% RV, 
Mk 13). The express distinction between the 
knowledge of the Son and of the Father made in 
this utterance disproves the view sometimes ad- 
vanced, that the Son’s perfect knowledge of the 
Father must include a knowledge of all the Father 
knows. It is the character, purpose, and activity 
of God as Father that the Son knows and reveals. 
When Jesus Himself thus confesses ignorance in a 
matter affecting Himself so closely, it is not rever- 
ence to claim for Him universal knowledge regard- 
ing such matters as the date and authorship of Old 
Testament writings, the causes of disease, the 
course of events in the remote future; nor is it 
any lack of homage and devotion to acknowledge 


the other evidences of limitation of knowledge the | 


Gospels offer. He made a mistake regarding the 


barren fig-tree (Mk 11); He was sometimes sur- | 
prised and disappointed [see art. SURPRISE] (Mt | 
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tion came to Him by the ordinary channels of | 


hearing and seeing (Mt 4! 17 1432-33) Mk 137, 38 917, 
Jn 4'%), and He sought it in this way (Jn 18 9%, 
Mk 5%, Lk 4'7), He asked questions not rhetori- 
cally, but because He desired an answer (Mt 162 |, 
Lk 8”, Jn 11%), He developed mentally (Lk 2%), 
and during His ministry learned by experience (Jn 
274; the verb used is ywuoxew, see Westeott in loco). 
He sought guidance from God in prayer (Lk 5!8 6! 
G18. 28 1 (21), 
father’s will was not at first evident to Him (Mt 
26°"), and, when convinced that His Father’s will 
required it, He was not sure that His strength to 
drink it would endure (v.*2 ; ef. He 578), His ery of 
desolation (Mt 2745) on the cross was not only the 
culmination of His Passion, but in being this it was 
also the temporary obscuration of His knowledge 
of the Father, who in that moment had not for- 
saken Him. Instances of supernatural knowledge 
are found in the Gospels. Some of these: the 
getting of the ass (Mt 21°), and of the upper room 
(26'7), the finding of the money in the fish's 
mouth (17°), are only apparent, and allow an- 
other explanation. The statement to the woman 
of Samaria about the number of her husbands (Jn 
417-18) is very perplexing ; and possibly, as the con- 
versation was probably reported by the woman, may 
have been made more definite by her enilty con- 
science than it actually was, even as she ex- 
aggerates in her account of what Christ had told 
her (v.%). The command to the disciples about 


The necessity of the cup offered by His | 


casting their net (Lk 5°) was probably an act of 


(Mk 4%). The other cases fall into two classes : 
prophetic anticipations (His own death and resur- 
rection, the doom of Jerusalem), or exercises of an 
exceptional moral insight and spiritual discern- 
ment. We may admit occasionally, for the fulfil- 


well as power, without the constant possession of 
omniscience or omnipotence. — 
We cannot dissever the intellectual from the 


| moral life; and the development of the latter 


involves necessarily some limitations in the former. 
Omniscience cannot be ‘tempted in all points even 
as we are,’ nor can it exercise a childlike faith in 
God such as Jesus calls us to exercise along with 
Him. Moral and religious reality is excluded from 
the history of Jesus by the denial of the limitation 
of His knowledge. He was tempted (see articles 
on TEMPTATION and STRUGGLES OF SOUL). In 
the Wilderness the temptation was possible, because 
He had to learn by experience the uses to which 
His miraculous powers might legitimately be put, 
and the proper means for the fulfilment of His 
vocation. Without taint or flaw in His own 
nature, the expectations of the people regarding 
the Messiah, and the desires they pressed upon 
Him, afforded the occasions of temptation to Him. 
The necessity of His own sacrifice was not so 
certain to Him as to exclude the possibility of the 
temptation to escape it. That Jesus was Himself 
conscious of being still the subject of a moral 
discipline is suggested by His refusal of the epithet 
‘good’ (Mk 10'8). Although morally tempted and 
developing, Jesus betrays no sign of penitence for 
sin or failure, and we are warranted in affirming 
that He was tempted without sin, and in His 
development knew no sin. But that perfection 
would have been only a moral semblance had there 
been no liability to temptation and no limitation 
of knowledge. As Son of God, He lived in depend- 
ence on God (Mt 11°) and submission to Him (v.?5, 
Mt 26%). It is the Fourth Gospel that throws into 
special prominence this feature (Jn 3%4 519% 20 §°8 1515 
17": 8). The Son delivers the words and performs 
the deeds given by the Father. There are a few 
utterances given in this Gospel which express a 
sense of loss for Himself and His disciples in the 
separation from the Father that His earthly life 
involves (Jn 14%), a desire for the recovery of the 
former conditions of communion (175), and an ex- 
pectation of gain in His return to the Father 
(147°), Jesus was subject to human emotion; 
He groaned (Jn 11**- 88), sighed (Mk 7%4 8”), wept at 
the grave of Lazarus (Jn 11) and over Jerusalem 
(Lk 13™ 197, Mt 2387). He endured poverty (Mt 
8”, Lk 9%), labour (Mk 68), weariness (Jn 46, Mt 
217), weakness (Mt 27%), hunger (Mt 4? 2178), thirst 
(Jn 47 19°8), pain ee 274-3), and death (Mt 2759, 
Jn 19%). Some have conjectured from the evi- 
dence of Jn 19 that He died literally of a broken 
heart (see Farrar’s Life of Christ, note at the end 
of chap. lxi.). This Aenosis did not obseure His 
moral insight and spiritual discernment ; did not 
involve any moral defect or failure, any religious 


| distrust; did not weaken or narrow His love, mercy, 


or grace; did not lower His authority, or lessen 
His efficiency as Revealer of God and Redeemer of 
men; but, on the contrary, it was necessary, for only 
under such human conditions and limitations could 
He fulfil His mission, deliver His message, present 
His sacrifice, and effect His salvation. That He 
might receive the name of Saviour and Lord, which 
is above every other name, He must empty Himself. 


LITER ATURE.—Works referred to in the art. ; Liddon, BL; 
Gore, BL; Gifford, The Incarnation; Wendt, Teaching of 
vate on the various passages quoted ; Stalker, Ch ristology of 

esus. ALFRED E. GARVIE. 


KERIOTH 


KERIOTH.—See Jupas Iscarior. 


KEYS.—The word (x\eis) occurs 6 times in the 
New Testament, twice in the Synoptic Gospels, and 
4 times in Revelation. In Lk 11* Jesus upbraids 
the lawyers on the ground that they have ‘taken 
away the key of knowledge,’ the instrument by 
which entrance into knowledge could be obtained 
and thereby hindered the people from the privilege 
which should have been theirs. This they had 
done by substituting a false confidence in the 
wrong kind of knowledge, with the result that the 
meee kind was ignored and forgotten. The know- 
ledge from which the people are thus excluded is 
‘that of the way of salvation’ (Plummer), or, more 
profoundly, that knowledge of the Lord, for lack of 
which the ‘ people poe. (Hos 4°), to seek which 
they had been urged by the prophets (ef. Jn 173). 

In Mt 16” the word is used again metaphorically, 
in the address to Peter: ‘I will give unto thee the 
keys of the kingdom of heaven.’ The apparent 
limitation of the promise to one Apostle is to be 
controlled by the repetition of the following and 
interpretive clause addressed to the Apostles in 
general in Mt 18. The keys are to be intrusted 
to Peter as to a steward of the house (and in like 
manner to the Apostles in general), to whom might 
be given the power of locking and unlocking, but 
not of deciding who did or did not belong to 
the household (Weiss). The significance of this 
promise would be fully met if it announced the 
effectual proclamation, through the Apostles, of 
the ant by means of which the believer obtains 
entrance into the kingdom. On the passage asa 
whole see artt. CHSAREA PHILIPPI, p. 249, and 
PETER. 

In Rey 1'8 the Son of Man in John’s vision says : 
‘I have the keys of death and of Hades,’ i.e. con- 
trol over the entrance to the realm of the dead. 
The figure of death as a realm with portals comes 
down from Ps 9!%, and was freely developed in the 
Rabbinie writings. The ‘key of death’ was one 
of the three (four) keys which were said to be in 
the hand of God alone. Thus in Sanhedrin, 113, 
‘Elijah desired that there should be given to him 
the key of rain; he desired that there should be 
given to him the key of resurrection of the dead : 
they said to him, ‘‘ Three keys are not given into 
the hand of a representative, the key of birth, the 
key of rain, and the key of resurrection of the 
dead.”’ There is therefore strong significance in 
the claim here made by the Risen Messiah. 

In like manner a claim to at least Messianic 
dignity is involved in the phrase in Rev 37 ‘he that 
hath the key of David.’ The allusion is clearly to 
the promise in Is 22” ‘I will give to him (Eliakim) 
the key of the house of David upon his shoulder,’ a 
passage which, according to Zullich, was commonly 
referred by Jewish commentators to the Messiah. 

In the two remaining passages (Rev 9! 20') the 
use of the word (‘the key of the pit of the abyss,’ 
‘the key of the abyss’) depends on the idea familiar 
in Jewish cosmogony, viz. that there was a com- 
munication between the upper world and the under 
world or abyss by means of a pit or shaft, the 
opening to which might be conceived as covered 
and locked. According to Rabbinic tradition, this 
opening was placed beneath the foundations of the 
Temple, as the Moslems hold to this day that it is 
to be found beneath the Dome of the Rock, or 
Mosque of Omar (see Gunkel, Schopfung und Chaos, 
pp. 91-98). C. ANDERSON SCOTT. 


KHAN.—See INN. 
KID.—See ANIMALS, p. 64%. 


KIDRON.—See Brook. 
VOL. I.—59 


KINDNESS 


KIN, KINDRED, KINSHIP.—‘ The antique con- 
ception of kinship is participation in one blood, 
which passes from parent to child, and circulates 
in the veins of every member of the family. The 
unity of family or clan is viewed as a physical 
unity ; for the blood is the life,—an idea familiar 
to us from the OT,—and it is the same blood, and 
therefore the same life, that is shared b every 
descendant of the common ancestor. The idea that 
the race has a life of its own, of which individual 
lives are only parts, is expressed éven more clearly 
by picturing the race as a tree, of which the an- 
cestor is the root or stem and the descendants the 
branches’ (W. R. Smith, RS? 40f.). This concep- 
tion underlies the words ‘kin’ (cvyyerjs, Mk 6%) 
and ‘kindred’ (cvyyévea, Lk 1°), But it was 
Christ's purpose to organize society according to 
another conception of the basis of unity. He made 
kinship depend not upon physical but. spiritual 
affinities (Mt 12% ete.). ‘Already, in the spiritual 
religion of the Hebrews, the idea of Divine father- 
hood is entirely dissociated from the basis of natural 
fatherhood. Man was created in the image of God, 
but he was not begotten; God-sonship is not a 
thing of nature, but of grace’ (RS? 41). There, 
however, the sonship of the nation is emphasized : 
in Christ’s teaching the personal relationship is 
brought, into prominence. Sonship depends on 
personal faith (Jn 1%), and its evidence is indi- 
vidual submission to the will of God (Mt 12%), In 
His allegory of the Vine (Jn 151), Jesus practically 
adopts the old figure. He Himself takes the 
place of stem or root, but the branches share the 
common life only on condition of an abiding faith 
(cf. St. Paul’s figure of the olive-tree, Ro 11” etc.). 
The ancient kindred of blood, with its narrow 
physical limits, gives place in the NT to a fellow- 
ship of faith which is open to all mankind. See 
also art. FAMILY. W. EwINe. 


KINDNESS.—The NT term xpyorérns, which is 
rendered in the EV both by ‘kindness’ and by 
‘goodness’ (once in Ro 3” as ‘ good,’ following the 
LXX of Ps 13 (14) !-3, there quoted, in which xpyo76- 


Tyra = 3»), nowhere occurs in the Gospels. The 
quality it denotes, however, is an evangelical 
virtue. Like its OT counterpart 797, it is attrib- 
utable both to God (as in Ro 24 et al.) and to man 
(as in 2 Co 68 et al.). The adj. xpnorés, EV ‘kind,’ 
is found once in the Gospels as referring to God 
(Lk 6). The other instances of its use in very 
different connexions, as applied to a yoke (Mt 11°’) 
and to wine (Lk 5*), though such use is a natural 
outgrowth of its root-meaning, need only be men- 
tioned. 

1. The Kindness of God in the Teaching of Jesus. 
—The passage in which God is explicitly repre- 
sented as ‘kind’ occurs in Lk.’s version of the 
logion of Jesus concerning love of friends and 
hatred of foes (Lk 6?7-*5||Mt 5%-48). The highest 
reward attendant upon a love that extends to both 
friends and foes and is ready to show kindness to 
all men without distinction, is that thereby men 
become ‘sons of the Most High.’ ‘Sons of your 
Father which is in heaven,’ as it runs in Mt 5*, 
would appear to be the primitive phrase, but ‘the 
Most High’ (#yicros) is quite a favourite name for 
God with Lk., and its substitution here is pro- 
bably due to this preference (see Dalman, The 
Words of Jesus, Eng. tr. p. 199). God is kind to the 
ungrateful and wicked. In the Mt. parallel this 
benign goodness is expressed in the concrete pic- 
ture of sunshine and rain bestowed equally upon 
the evil and the good, the just and the unjust. 
Clearly the expression of an all-embracing be- 
nignity can go no further so far as extent Is 
concerned. The only enhancing possible is in 
connexion with the gift which betokens that be- , 
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nignity, and this we have in the great saying of 
Jn 31, along with the same sweep of reference, 
“God so loved the world, that he gave his only- 
begotten Son.’ That fontal love is manifested in 
the kindness (cf. Tit 34) on which Jesus lays so 
much stress in His presentment of God as our 
Father, a kindness going far beyond the providen- 
tial bounties and mercies of this life, and concern- 
ing itself with the profoundest needs of sinful men. 

If explicit statements of the character of that 
now considered are not multiplied in our Lord’s 
teaching, it is to be pointed out that the same con- 
igen of God is necessarily implied in a consider- 
able group of the parables—those, in particular, that 
illustrate the Divine grace. The great trilogy of 
Lk 15, exhibiting the Divine concern for man as 76 
amotwhés; the parables which show how royally 
and wonderfully God pities and forgives, whether 
that forgiveness is gratefully realized (the Two 
Debtors, Lk 75-5) or is strangely disregarded (the 
Unmerciful Servant, Mt 18”) ; the parable of the 
Great Supper (Lk 14!%4), with its comprehensive 
‘welcome for the sinner’—these and other such are 
full of the wide-reaching kindness of God. 

An OT basis for this conspicuous feature in Jesus’ representa- 
tion of God undoubtedly exists. Whilst God was supremely 
known in Israel as King, His fatherly relation to Israel is not 
obscurely dwelt upon in OT writings, particularly in the pro- 
phets (e.g. Isaiah, Jeremiah, Hosea). God's goodness and 
graciousness are gratefully celebrated in the Psalms; witness 
the refrain of Ps 107, ‘Oh that men would praise the Lord for 
his goodness (1707)!’ Stress on this Divine quality is the great 
characteristic of Hosea. Hesed is the bond uniting Jahweh and 
Israel in one covenant relation: the hesed of J” to Israel being 
His grace, of Israel to J”, piety or dutiful love, and of Israelite 
to Israelite, love and mutual consideration. Love to J” and 
love to one’s brethren are identical (cf. Hos 41 and 64.5), and 
both are made imperative by a right sense of J’’s fatherly affec- 
tion and kindness towards His people (see W. R. Smith, The 
Prophets of Israel, p. 160 ff.). This line of thought, however, 
regarding God was arrested in later Judaism ; God’s transcen- 
dent kingly greatness was emphasized in Jewish thought in our 
Lord’s time, and His grace and loving-kindness had fallen into 
the background. Jesus deliberately chose this conception of 
fatherly kindness as the one predominant characteristic in His 


revelation of God, and, what is more, proclaimed tbis gracious 
God as the Father of all mankind. 


No difficulty need be raised as to the reconcilia- 
tion of such a conception of God with His character 
as ‘Rex tremendz majestatis,’ or as the holy God 
who cannot regard wickedness with indifference. 
That God is gracious does not mean that He is an 
easy-going God. Moral distinctions cannot be 
obliterated. Though in Christ’s simple language 
God sends sunshine and rain upon the unjust, 
though He is kind to the ungrateful and wicked 
and they enjoy great prosperity, it cannot be other 
than an evil thing to be unjust, ungrateful, and 
wicked. And even though such blessings should 
appear to be withheld from the just and good, it 
still must be an altogether good thing to ‘be just 
and good. Is it not significant that Jesus declares 
God’s kindness without any qualification whatever, 
and shows Himself all unconscious that any diffi- 
culties are thereby occasioned, that there is any- 
thing requiring to be explained and adjusted? 
The parable of the Unmerciful Servant displays 
God’s benignity ; but the truculence which ae 
itself unaffected by an amazing experience of for- 
giving mercy must needs lose the boon which that 
benignity bestowed. The conclusion of the parable 
(Mt 18°) expresses what must needs be; and Jesus 
presents the doom of the ‘wicked servant’ as a 
picture of God’s dealings with men just as directly 
and simply as He sets forth the kindness of our 
Father in heaven. The one presentation is per- 
fectly consistent with the other. 

Similarly, the problem of suffering and misery, 
which times without number has evoked the ery 
‘Is God good ?’, is not allowed by Jesus to qualift 
in any way His declaration of the kindness of Gon 
It is not because He ignored the problem ; He is 
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Himself conspicuous as the Sufferer. And wit 
our Lord the Divine kindness is not involved in 
doubt, because, as we say, God permits so much 
suffering amongst men, but rather that kindness is 
represented by Him as specially called forth by 
human misery. God is particularly set forth as 
viewing the sufferings and sorrows of men with 
compassion and. pity ; and pity is simply kindness 
brought into relation to suffering and distress. 
God declares Himself ‘most chiefly in  shewing 
. OY 

mercy and pity’ (Collect for 11th Sunday after 
Trinity). So also it is significant that in enforeing 
the lesson of Lk 6, Christ does not say, ‘Be ye 
kind, as your Father is kind,’ but v.28) 5 ‘Be ye 
compassionate, as your Father is compassionate 
(oixripuwv). And what a vast deduction from the 
sum of human misery would result, and how the 
problem would be simplified, if everywhere ‘man’s 
inhumanity to man’ gave place to such a spirit ! 

2. Kindness as the Law of Human Life.—‘ Love 
one another’ is the new commandment of Jesus 
(Jn 13%); and kindness is love in its practical 
manifestation. From what has been said above, 
we see that this great law of life is directly enforced 
by the exhibition of the loving-kindness of God our 
Father. This is the case notably in the comment 
of our Lord on the dictum, ‘Thou shalt love thy 
neighbour and hate thine enemy’ (Mt 5%“). 

The ideal of a relation of kindness between man and man is, 
however, not altogether an original and peculiar feature in our 
Lord’s teaching. In the OT (as, e.g., in Hosea) hesed is presented 
as the right characteristic of human relationships, even as it 
denotes God’s graciousness to men; and as a term belonging to 
common life it indicates that ‘those who are linked together by 
the bonds of personal affection, or of social unity, owe to one 
another more than can be expressed in the forms of legal 
obligation’ (W. R. Smith, op. e7t. p. 161), And Jesus quotes 
Hos 66 with approval, ‘I desire mercy (hesed) and not sacrifice’ 
(Mt 127)—a passage which makes that quality of kindness of 
greater importance than worship, and worship vain without it. 
In heathen religions and philosophies, too, ideas are found 
corresponding more or less to such a conception of the social 
bond. 

Further, it is true that our Lord very emphati- 
cally insisted on the application of the pur of 
kindness as a law of life to relations of men with 
men in general, and not merely those of co-religion- 
ists and pee of the same tribe or country. What 
can equal the parable of the Good Samaritan as 
helping to a definition of the ‘neighbour’ to whom 
the service of kindness is due? 

Yet the OT and other forms of teaching are not without traces 
of a wider view than the scribes of Christ’s day would allow. 
The duty of kindness to the stranger in the land (as in Ly 199, 
Dt 1015f. et al.), and of kindness to enemies, with readiness in 
forgiving injuries (as in Ex 234f, Pr 2429 2521f et al.), is ex- 
plicitly set forth inthe OT. We get one glimpse (among many) 
of this wider humane feeling, from a very different quarter, in 


the Indian saying, ‘I met a hundred men going to Delhi, and 
every one of them was my brother.’ 


Our Lord’s exposition of this law of kindness is 
pre Seer and sui generis. And the newness of 

is teaching in this respect appears in His having 
established this duty on a firm religious basis and 
given it ‘an essential place in the moral conscious- 
ness of men’ (Wendt, 7 eaching Jesus, i. p. 
332). It is significant that the judgment of men 
in Mt 25°" is made to turn on the performance 
or neglect of the acts of mercy or kindness. The 
kindness inculeated, also, extends to all creatures : 
and it is to express itself in the little courtesies of 
life (Mt 547 102), 

A view of Christ’s ethical teaching as a whole 
makes it clear that the stress thus laid on the duty 
of kindness favours no loosening of obligation to 
justice and fidelity in the manifold relationships of 
men, nor does it do away with the duty and need 
of punishment when that obligation is violated. 
The maintenance of just and faithful dealing does 
not necessarily Evolee severity and harshness ; 
rather it is itself part of the law of kindness rightly 
considered. Love of neighbour and of enemy 1s as 
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truly reconcilable with the claims of justice on the 
human plane as isGod’s benignity with His righteous 
government. And Christ makes us see once for 


all that love is the only satisfactory basis for human 
relationships, and indeed the only Ree bond in 
See also artt. LOVE, 


the perfected social state. 
NEIGHBOUR. 

3. The Kindness of Jesus.—The perfect embodi- 
ment of this kindness in human life is seen in Jesus 
Himself. ‘As I have loved you’ is the Johannine 
counterpart (Jn 13% 15!") of the Synoptic ‘as your 
Father 1s compassionate’ in the enforcement of the 
Law of Love. The whole Gospel portraiture shows 
us that in Jesus the kindness and pity of God fully 
dwelt. His dealing with sickness and suffering in 
all forms, His attitude towards sin, His sense of 
social disorder, His regard for men as men and 
indifference to class distinctions, His whole de- 
meanour, His gracious speech (Lk 4”)—all pro- 
claimed the Divine kindness. His fiery denuncia- 
tion of scribes and Pharisees (see Mt 23) presents 
no exception ; for His wrath is the wrath of love, 
and the denunciation must be read in the light of 
the yearning lament over Jerusalem (Mt 23°7-)— 
Jerusalem in which Pharisaism and scribism were 
specially entrenched. The key to this perfect life 
of kindness and love is found in His own words— 
‘The Son of Man came not to be ministered unto, 
but to minister, and to give His life a ransom for 
many’ (Mk 10*). The declaration of vivid and 
loving remembrance is that He ‘went about doing 
good, and healing all that were oppressed of the 
devil’ (Ac 10%). J. S. CLEMENS. 


KING.—The primitive Christian Church regarded 
herself as the vassal of Jesus Christ, her exalted 
Lord and King, under whose regal sway she had 
been brought by Divine grace (Col 1%), The 
current belief was that Jesus had been installed in 
His royal office by the Resurrection ; in that event 
God had made Hii both Lord and Christ (Ac 2%), 
and in it had heen fulfilled the prophecy regarding 
the Messianic King, ‘Thou art my son; this day 
have I begotten thee’ (Ps 2’, ef. Ac 13%), as also 
another prophetic utterance, ‘Sit thou at my right 
hand’ (Ps 110!; ef. Ac 2%, Rev 3). This sove- 
reignty is indeed temporary ; it will come to an end 
with the final overthrow of the enemies of God: 
‘Then shall he deliver up the. kingdom to God, 
even the Father’ (1 Co 15%). It was the con- 
viction of the primitive community that the idea 
of a Messianic kingdom upon earth —whether 
eternal (Lk 1*) or of limited duration (Rev 20-)— 
as it gleams through the Jewish Apocalyptic and 
in the earlier Messianic hope, had at last been 
realized in the Kingdom of Christ, é.e., the Church 
as subject to her exalted King. : 

Now the question which we seek to answer in 
the present article is this:—Did Jesus Himself in 
His lifetime put forward a claim to be the Messvanic 
King? Here we light upon a problem which is 
vigorously canvassed among theologians, particu- 
larly at the present day. While there are scholars 
of high repute, such as Wellhausen and Wrede,* 
who deny that Jesus thought of Himself as the 
Messiah at all, there are others who are convinced 
that He was in possession of some kind of ‘ Mes- 
sianic consciousness’; and among the latter the 
controversy turns upon the peculiar significance 
and the specific colouring of the implied claims 
and expectations. It is impossible in the space at 
our disposal to discuss the problem in all its bear- 
ings; for the details reference must be made to 
other works of the present writer.t The task of 


* Weijlhausen, IJG3, Comm. zu den Synopt. Evangelien, 
Einleit. in die drei ersten Evangelien (1905), 89 ff. ; Wrede, Das 
Messiasqeheimniss in der Evangelien, 1901. : 

t Die Schriften des NT, 1. i. 135 f., 198 ff., 476 ff. 
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determining the sense in which Jesus assumed the 
title of King is all that meanwhile concerns us. 

The prophecy regarding Jesus uttered by the 
angel Gabriel ; ‘The Lord shall give unto him the 
throne of his father David, and he shall reign over 
the house of Jacob for ever, and of his kingdom 
there shall be no end’ (Lk 1%), was not brought 
to fulfilment in the lifetime of Jesus. But the 
writer of the Gospel of the Infancy in Lk. would 
hardly have recorded the prediction, had he not 
entertained the hope that its fulfilment was but a 
matter of time. It is beyond question that the 
earliest Jewish-Christian communities believed 
that Jesus would come again in kingly glory, 
as is acknowledged by the repentant thief upon the 
cross (Lk 23%, reading érav é\Oys év ry Bacidela oov 
as preferable to els riv BaciXelay cov). This belief 
appears also in the emphasis which the early 
churches laid upon the descent of Jesus from 
David (Ro 1’), and in the endeavours which were 
made to substantiate it by the construction of 
genealogical tables (Mt 126 Lk 37-38), These 
tables were not constructed for merely academic 
or theological purposes; they were designed to 
support the contention with which the Jewish 

hristians confronted their unbelieving com- 
patriots, viz. that Jesus was the King of Israel. 
‘Yt is true, indeed, that in the primitive tradition 
of the life of Jesus, His Kingship is not explicitly 
asserted. The acclamations of the multitude on 
the oceasion of the Triumphal Entry into Jerusa- 
lem, ‘Hosanna to the son of David’ (Mt 21%), 
‘Blessed is the kingdom that cometh, the king- 
dom of our father David’ (Mk 11%), cannot have 
been more than a bold anticipation of the future. 
The crown of thorns (15!") was an act of derision, 
to the true significance of which the soldiers were 
blind ; while the inscription on the cross (1576) was 
a prediction which Pilate, in opposition to the 
wishes of the Jews and in ignorance of what he 
was doing (Jn 19'f-), was constrained to set forth 
in all the great languages of the world. In point 
of fact the primitive tradition makes it perfectly 
clear that Jesus deprecated and even disclaimed 
the ascription of royalty, or at all events that He 
thought of the dignity as something to become His 
only in the future. , 

To the question of Pilate, ‘Art thou the King 
of the Jews?’ Jesus answers, according to Mk 15?, 
neither yea nor nay, but replies only in the words 
‘Thou sayest it.’ Is this an affirmative? St. Mark 
certainly regarded it as such (cf. 14), but St. Luke 
shows unmistakably that the words were not so 
understood by Pilate, since, if he had regarded 
them as equivalent to yea, he could not have said, 
‘IT find no fault in this man’ (234): a claimant to 
the throne must necessarily have been convicted 
of sedition. St. John also indicates that Jesus at 
first replied evasively to the question (18°), but 
that afterwards He frankly avowed His claim to 
the title of King, though with the reservation that 
His Kingdom was ‘not of this world’ (18%), Even 
more clearly than in the Synoptists we see in St. 
John’s account a definite purpose: he aims at 
showing that Jesus was no political usurper, no 
pretender to the crown, who designed by force of 
arms to deliver His people from the thraldom of 
Rome, and to reinstall the dynasty of David. 
Notwithstanding the obvious tendency of the 
writer of the Fourth Gospel, we must grant that in 
this instance his narrative, equally with those of the 
earlier Evangelists, is essentially faithful to fact. 

That Jesus harboured no design of restoring the 
Davidic monarchy may be asserted without mis- 
giving. To the policy of the violent, who would 
take the Kingdom by force (Mt 11"), He lent no 
countenance, and when, after the feeding of the 
multitude, they wanted to make Him a King, he 
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KINGDOM OF GOD (OR HEAVEN) 


betook Himself elsewhere (Jn 61). We shall be 
asked, however, if He did not, on the occasion of 


His Triumphal Entry into Jerusalem, carefully | 


organize and carry through a demonstration de- 
signed to further His royal claims. In answer to 
this it is to be said that St. Mark’s account of the 
episode (11**) cannot be taken as historical ; and 
we must either accept the narrative of Jn. (12'"), 


according to which the demonstration emanated | 


from His supporters among the people and was 
only permitted by Him, and which weakens the 
impression of the incident by its quotation from 
Zec 9°;* or else we must abandon the hope of 
winning from the event any light for our theme 
at all. Had the Triumphal Entry been of such 
capital importance and of such a striking character 
as St. Mark represents, the authorities would cer- 


tainly have intervened, and the matter would have | 


figured in the trial of Jesus as a count in the 
indictment [but see ENTRY INTO JERUSALEM]. 

In the discourses of Jesus we find telling argu- 
ments, both positive and negative, in favour of the 
view that He either made no claim whatever to 


the title of Messianic King, or that He did so in | 


a most unobtrusive way. To His descent from 
David, if He gave it credence at all, He did not 
attach the slightest importance ; indeed, He even 
sought to convince the scribes that in regarding 
the coming Messiah as the Son of David they fell 
far short of the truth. To all appearance He 
desired to eradicate from the minds of His hearers 


the prevailing idea of a Davidic ruler, and to sub- | 


stitute for it another Messianic figure, viz. the 
‘Son of Man,’ the ‘Man’ who, as Daniel (7'*) had 


prophesied, was to come in the clouds of heaven at | 


the end of the age. This ‘Son of Man’ is no earthly 
monarch, but a Being of Divine and heavenly 
nature; not one who by means of a revolution 
rises from his native obscurity to a throne, but one 
who descends from heaven to earth. With such a 
figure dominating the outlook of Jesus, there is no 
place for a Messianic King. It is thus quite in 
keeping with these facts that He announces, not 


that God is about to send forth the Messiah, the | 


Son of David, not that the kingdom of David is at 


hand, but that ‘the kingdom of God is at hand.’ | 


The purport of this message has been dealt with 
elsewhere: + suffice it to say here, that the an- 
nouncement of a cosmical catastrophe, of a new 


zon, in which the existing sway of Satan shall be | 


destroyed, and God shall be all in all, is intrinsi- 
cally incompatible with the idea of a Messianic King 
standing side by side with the Most High. Nor do 
the prophecies of Daniel, when rightly interpreted, 
present us with the figure of a Messiah. Hence 


it is by no mere accident that in the utterances | 


of Jesus the title ‘King’ is applied to God alone: 
ef. Jerusalem ‘the city of the great king’ (Mt 
5*°), the parable of the Unmerciful Servant (18%) ; 
and in particular, the parable of the Marriage 


Feast (22'™), where the Messiah appears as the 


King’s son. 


It is only in the description of the | 


Last Judgment (25%!) that the ‘Son of Man’) 


appears as King—note the abrupt change vv.*+-* ; 
probably, however, we have in this passage remi- 
niscences of some older parable, which had to do 
with a king and not with the Messiah at all. Only 
on one recorded occasion (Lk 22”) does Jesus invest 
Himself with the Baoirela, but that is for the 
future. This occurred, according to Lk., during 
the Last Supper,—a circumstance which leads us 
to infer that Jesus did not in any sense regard 
Himself as being a king in the days of His 
flesh. What He has in prospect here is simply a 
participation in the Divine Sovereignty, a preroga- 
tive guaranteed also to those who accept Him. 


* Op. ett. 1. 1. 168. 
t J. Weiss, Die Predigt Jesu vom Reiche Gottes 2 (1900). 


| what Jesus meant by the term 


He believes, indeed. that He will occupy the chief 
place among them that are His; that He will take 
the seat of honour at table, having them on His 
right hand and on His left (Mt 2071); but of a 
Messianic Kingship in the ordinary sense of the 
word there is no suggestion at all. If Jesus deemed 
Himself to be the predestined Messiah in any sense 
whatsoever, He certainly thought of the Messianic 
office as being different from that of a king. See, 
further, art. MESSIAH. JOHANNES WEISS. 


KING OF THE JEWS.—See preceding art., 
DIVINITY OF CHRIST (p. 477”), NAMES AND TITLES 


| OF CHRIST. 


KINGDOM OF GOD (or HEAYEN).—To learn 
‘kingdom of 
heaven,’ or ‘ kingdom of God,’ we must go first and 
chiefly to His own words. The simple fact that 
He employed a term which was in common use, 
and which had parallels also in the Jewish Serip- 
tures (¢.g. 1 Ch 28°, Dn 2 4%), does not justify one 
in assuming that His conception can be defined by 
the current view of His day, or by a study of the 
OT. It is plain that He might make use of the 
familiar term, but might put into it a new and 
higher meaning. Indeed, it is quite certain that 
Jesus, as a wise teacher, started from the beliefs 
and longings of those whom He sought to help, 
and that He aimed at fulfilling rather than destroy- 
ing. We should expect, then, to find Him using 
old terms, but pouring into them new meanings. 
Moreover, the thought of Jesus in regard to the 
kingdom of heaven is presented to us more fully 
and clearly than is that of His Jewish contempor- 
aries. Hence there is no occasion for approaching 
our topic indirectly, either by the way of the OT 
or that of the Rabbinic usage. It will be best to 
go at once to the main source of information, and 
seek the thought of Jesus from His own words, 
though availing ourselves of any light that can be 
found in other quarters. 

1. Survey of the data.—According to Mk. and 
Mt., the memorable word in the first preaching of 
Jesus in Galilee was the announcement of the 
nearness of the kingdom of God [or of heaven] 
(Hyyexev 7 Baceia Tod Beod [or T&v ovpaySv], Mk 1, 
Mt 4"); and in the last interview with His dis- 
ciples, on the evaning before His death, He still 
spoke of the kingdom, anticipating a union with 
them there (Mk 14%). In all the interval between 
these events the term was frequently on His lips 
both in public and in private. St. Mark records 13 
instances of its use by Jesus, St. Luke 34, and St. 
Matthew 48. Its central importance in the teach- 
ing of Jesus is frequently apparent. Thus the 
gospel itself is spoken of as the gospel of the king- 
dom (Mt 9%); the Twelve and the Seventy are 
sent out to announce that the kingdom is at hand 
(Mt 107, Lk 10°); more than a third of the parables 
are explicitly said to be an unfolding of the truth 
of the kingdom ;* the disciples are taught to pray 
for the coming of the kingdom (Mt 6"); it is the 
preaching of the kingdom of heaven that terminates 
the period of the Law and the Prophets (Mt 11", 
Lk 16") ; the kingdom is presented as the sxmmaom 
bonum (Mt 13); and the kingdom is the great 
fact of the future (e.g. Mt 2554), 

But while the kingdom is thus seen to be of 
great significance in the teaching of Jesus, it is 
equally obvious that its meaning varies widely in 
different passages. Thus Jesus says that the king- 
dom is to be entered at once by those to whom He 
is speaking (714), and again, that the righteous 


= che use of the formula suoie ieriv % Bacirsia ray ovpavav, 
Or wuoay 4 Boemrs Tay ovpevriv, cannot be at once attributed 
to Jesus. In some instances it has no manifest connexion witk 
the thought of the parable (e.g. Mt 201 222), 
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are to enter it when the Son of Man shall have 
come in His glory (25¢). At one time Jesus says 
to the Pharisees, ‘The kingdom of heaven is among 
you’ (évrds tudv),* and at another He teaches that 
it is the place where Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, 
with all the prophets, rest and are blessed (Lk 172! 
13%), Now the kingdom is thought of as some- 
thing that can be taken away from the Jews and 
be given to the Gentiles (Mt 21%), and again, it is 
that for whose coming the disciples are instructed 
to pray (6). The kingdom is thought of at one 
time as a good that can be obtained by seeking 
(6*), and as something to be slowly developed from 
within the soul (Mk 4°); at another time, as an 
event of the future, realized suddenly and by 
Divine power (8° 9}). 

From this survey it is rauily seen that the term 
‘kingdom of God (or heaven)’ in the usage of 
Jesus is not easy to be defined ; that it appears to 
be an elastic, poetic symbol rather than the vehicle 
of a single sharply-bounded conception. 

2. The original form of the expression.—With 
the exception of two passages in Mt. which speak 
of the kingdom without any qualifying word (Mt 
8 13%), and three passages in which the kingdom 
(always thought of as future) is spoken of by Jesus 
as ‘Mis’ [or ‘My’] kingdom (Mt 13*! 1638, Lk 22°°), His 
usage fluctuates between ‘kingdom of heaven’ and 
‘kingdom of God,’ the former greatly predominat- 
ing in Matthew, and the latter being the exclusive 
term in Mark and Luke. It seems probable that 
the term ordinarily used by Jesus was ‘kingdom 
of heaven,’ and that for the following reasons. 
(1) It is the prevailing term in the Logia of 
Matthew, and the Logia, unlike the Gospels of 
Mark and Luke, are regarded as directly Apostolic. 
(2) The presumption is that Jesus used a current 
Jewish term, and ‘kingdom of heaven’ has a dis- 
tinctly Jewish colouring, which does not belong to 
the term ‘kingdom of God.’ For the Greek word 
for ‘heaven’ in this phrase is a plural (r&v ovpavav) 
in accordance with the Hebrew usage (:2y mip), 
but contrary to the Greek. And, further, the ex- 
pression ‘kingdom of heaven’ accords better with 
the popular Jewish belief that the kingdom of the 
Messiah was to come from above. (3) The origin- 
ality of the term ‘kingdom of heaven’ is favoured 
by the consideration that the Second and Third 
Evangelists, since they wrote for Gentile readers, 
may more readily be thought to have modified a 
Jewish expression than that the author of the 
Logia, who wrote for Jews, modified the term 
used by Jesus. 

But, while there is therefore every reason to 
conclude that Jesus ordinarily used the term 
‘kingdom of heaven,’ we certainly are not justified 
in saying that He did this to avoid speaking the 
Divine name (ef. O. Holtzmann, The Life of Jesus, 
pp. 163, 164; Dalman, Die Worte Jesu, p. 92, Eng. 
tr.). It is impossible to suppose that the man who 
called God His Father, and who felt that God was 
always with Him, the man who brought God near 
to His disciples and convinced them that He num- 
bered the hairs of their heads, that they could 
approach Him at any time without priest or out- 
ward sacrifice,—that such a man shared the super- 
stitious regard for the Holy Name. If Jesus 
habitually used the term ‘kingdom of heaven, 
which we believe to have been the case, He pro- 
bably did so because that was the name in common 
use among His hearers. 

3. Fundamental thought of the term.—To ascer- 
tain the central idea of the term ‘kingdom of 
heaven,’ as used by Jesus, we may well begin with 
a passage in which He seems to give a general 


* See below, § 3. ao is 7 ; 
t Note the ae of the words 6 éy trois odpavas, which 


frequently modify ‘ Father.’ 


interpretation of it, viz. the second and third peti- 
tions of the Lord’s Prayer, ‘Thy kingdom come, 
Thy will be done, as in heaven, so on earth’ (Mt 
6"). The second of these petitions appears to ex- 
plain the first. It seems to imply that, where the 
will of God is done, there the kingdom of God has 
come, That will is thought of as being done per- 
fectly in heaven ; and when it is done thus on earth, 
then the kingdom of heaven is realized. Accord- 
ingly this passage suggests that the fundamental 
idea of ‘kingdom of heaven’ is the rule of God. 

Another passage which, though not using the 
word ‘kingdom,’ seems to throw light on the 
conception of Jesus, is that which records His 
answer to those who, while He was teaching on a 
certain occasion, told Him that His mother and 
brothers desired to see Him (Mk 3*!-), He said, 
‘Whosoever shall do the will of God, the same is 
my brother, and sister, and mother.’ But if these 
people who sat around Him, listening to His word, | 
were owned as His kindred, it is reasonable to 
think that what made them His kindred made 
them also members of His kingdom. And that 
which brought them near to Him was the doing of 
God’s will—the very thing which in the Lord’s 
Prayer seems to explain the term ‘kingdom.’ 

In line with the thought of these two passages 
which have been considered, is the conception of a 
considerable number of important sayings of Jesus 
concerning the kingdom. Thus, in the Sermon on 
the Mount, He told His hearers to seek the king- 
dom and the righteousness of their heavenly 
Father (Mt 6%). Here, as in the Lord’s Prayer, 
the kingdom is something to be desired and sought. 
It is contrasted with food and drink and clothing, 
—things that the Gentiles seek,—and is this char- 
acterized as an inward and spiritual good. We 
may then regard the word ‘righteousness’ as 
giving here the dominant thought of that kingdom 
which is to be sought. Not otherwise are we to 
understand the word in that passage which deals 
with the young scribe who answered Jesus dis- 
creetly (Mk 12*). The Master told him that he 
was not far from the kingdom of God. Now, in 
these words He was obviously characterizing the 
moral and spiritual state of the young man ; and 
thus the content of the term ‘kingdom’ is here 
moral and spiritual. So in the parable of the 
Automatic Earth. As it is the function of the 
earth to carry forward the development of the seed . 
lodged in it, so by analogy it is the function of the 
heart to develop the kingdom of heaven (4?6°9). 
Manifestly, then, the kingdom is here thought of as 
a spiritual principle to be received into the heart. 

Another passage in which the content of the 
term is virtually indicated by Jesus is the reply 
which He gave to the question of certain Pharisees. 
They asked Him when the kingdom of God should 
come, and He replied: ‘The kingdom of God is in 
the midst of you’ (Lk 177). That is to say, the 
kingdom is bs Ee present, already an accom- 
plished fact. It had not come with outward show 
and noise, but quietly and naturally. There seems 
to be only one way of understanding this remark- 
able utterance, for the view that it refers to the 
future, and means that the kingdom will come as a 
surprise, rests on the identification of the coming 
of the kingdom with the Parousia of the Son of 
Man (see Wernle, The Beginnings of Christianity, 
102). 3ut this identification cannot be made, 
for the Parousia will have the very characteristic 
which Jesus here denies to the coming of the king- 
dom. It will be ‘with observation’ (uera mapa- 
tnpjoews ; see, e.g., Mk 1374*6 9), We must hold, 
then, that the utterance of Jesus had a present 
force, and must find the justification of it in His 
own experience. He was conscious that the king- 
dom was realized in His own heart, and was be- 
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ginning to be realized in His disciples. Thus this 
passage falls into line with those in which Jesus 
suggests that He meant by the term ‘kingdom of 
heaven’ an inner spiritual fact, viz. the rule of 
God in the heart.* ; 

Now these passages which have been considered 
present a conception of the kingdom of heaven 
which Jesus unquestionably entertained. That 
this conception was central in His usage, and must 
be called the fundamental content of the term 
‘kingdom of heaven,’ is seen from the following 
considerations. (a) It is the only explanation of a 
number of most important passages which is sug- 
gested by Jesus Himself. (6) It is an explanation 
in perfect harmony with the other teaching of 
Jesus. For that teaching, as seen, for instance, in 
the Sermon on the Mount, is inward and spiritual ; 
and such is the thought of the ‘kingdom of heaven’ 
as the rule of God in the heart of man. (c) The 
Fourth Gospel, with the exception of two passages 
(33-5 18%), does not employ the term ‘kingdom of 
heaven’; but the term which it does employ, where 
the Synoptics have ‘kingdom of heaven,’ is the 
equivalent of ‘kingdom’ in the sense of God’s rule. 
This term is ‘eternal life.’ That is the swmmum 
bonum in John, as the kingdom of heaven is in the 
early Gospels (Jn 414 5*4 6# 108). This eternal life, 
like the kingdom of heaven, is bound up with the 
personality and mission of Jesus (4!4 6%”). Again, 
fie the rule of God in the Synoptics, the gift of 
eternal life in John is both for the present and for 
the future (4°° 12%). Therefore we say that this 
early interpretation of the Gospel which we have 
in John helps to confirm the view that the funda- 
mental conception of the term ‘kingdom of heaven’ 
in the mind of Jesus was the rule of God. (d) And, 
finally, the correctness of this view is established 
by the fact that, while the Synoptics use the term 
‘kingdom of heaven’ in various other senses, these 
are all secondary to the thought of God’s rule, and 
are derived from it. This will be shown in the 
next section. 

4. Special uses of the term.—(a) There is a group 

of passages in which the term ‘ kingdom of heaven’ 
evidently denotes a company of men. This is the 
prominent thought of the expression when Jesus 
says that he who is least in the kingdom of heaven 
is greater than John the Baptist (Mt 11"); also 
in the parables of the Tares and the Drag-net 
(1374-90. 47-50) The tares are the sons of the evil 
one, and at the end of the present age they are to 
be gathered owt of the kingdom. They are there- 
fore in the kingdom up to that time. To be 
gathered out of the kingdom means to be separated 
from the sons of the kingdom. The interest of the 
parable centres in the teaching that these two 
classes—the sons of the kingdom and the sons of 
the evil one—must remain intermingled until the 
end of the age. Hence it is obvious that the king- 
dom out of which the ‘stumbling-blocks’ are to be 
taken is the company of those who inwardly belong 
to God. 
_ Now, while the foremost thought in these passages 
is that of a certain company of persons, these per- 
sons cannot be denned without the aid of the 
thought of God’s rule. They are the persons who 
nae under that rule, or at least claim to be under 
it. 

(6) A second special use of the term ‘kingdom 
of heaven’ is presented in the parable of the 
Labourers in the Vineyard (21), Jesus said to 


* The AV and RV rendering of évrds dudiv, viz. “within you,’ is 
sanctioned by general usage and by the context (see Godet, 
Com. in loc.) equally with the marginal ‘among you,’ ‘in the 
midst of you,’ and possibly receives some confirmation fron: the 
2nd of Grenfell and Hunt’s ‘New Sayings of Jesus’ (see art. 
IpkAs [LEADING], p. 770). But, if adopted, it falls even more 
readily than the other into line with Christ’s teaching as to the 
spirituality of the kingdom 


‘as God’s peculiar people. 


the Jews at the close of the parable, ‘The kingdom 
of God shall be taken away from you, and shall be 
given to a nation bringing forth the fruits thereof.’ 
In this case ‘kingdom’ cannot mean the rule of 
God, for these Jews were hostile to this, and ob- 
viously it cannot mean those who are under the 
Divine rule. We take it in the sense of the high 
privilege and blessing which the Jews had enjoyed 
It was these things 
which were actually taken from the Jews when 
the gospel of Jesus was freely proclaimed to the 
Gentiles. Another passage which may well be 
assigned to the same category is the first Beati- 
tude (5'). The poor in spirit are blessed because 
‘theirs is the kingdom of heaven.’ It is now 
theirs. They experience its blessing by virtue of 
the fact that they are poor in spirit. They will 
doubtless experience it in much larger measure in 
the future, but they have a foretaste of the experi- 
ence now. In like manner they who hungered 
after righteousness began to be ‘filled’ by Jesus 
at once: the satisfaction of their longing was not 
deferred to a distant future. Again, as purity of 
heart brought a vision of God to Jesus, even in 
His earthly life, we cannot doubt that the promise 
of His beatitude for the pure in heart was a pro- 
mise not merely of a future good, but of a good to 
be enjoyed in some measure here and now. 

(c) Another special use of the term ‘kingdom of 
heaven,’ and yet one that is easily derived from its 
fundamental idea, is found in a considerable num- 
ber of passages. Thus Jesus said, ‘It is better to 
enter into the kingdom of God with one eye, than 
having two eyes to be cast into Gehenna’ (Mk 
97). Since Gehenna stands here in contrast to the 
kingdom of God, it is obvious that the latter term 
denotes the place to which the righteous go at 
death. Again we read, ‘ Not every one that saith 
unto me, Lord, Lord, shall enter into the kingdom 
of heaven ; but he that doeth the will of my Father 
who is in heaven’ (Mt 771). Itis plain from the 
following verse that Jesus is thinking of the end of 
the present age, and therefore the kingdom of 
heaven is here a synonym for heaven as the abode 
of the blessed. It is used in the same sense when 
Jesus says that many shall come from the east and 
the west, and sit down with Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob in the kingdom of heaven (8); and again, 
in the parable of the Tares, when it is said that the 
righteous, after the judgment of the wicked, shall 
shine forth as the sun in the kingdom of their 
Father (13%). 

The prominent chought in these passages is the 
place to be occupied by those who are under the 
rule of God, rather than that rule itself. The 
kingdom of heaven in this sense alone is wholl 
eschatological. It belongs entirely to the future. 
Yet it is by no means the Jewish apocalyptic 
kingdom even in these passages. It is open to 
Gentiles as well as Jews (81!) and it is not a 
kingdom for this earth. It is where the spirits of 
the patriarchs are now. 

Such are the special uses of the term ‘kingdom 
of heaven’ in the words of Jesus. No one of them 
furnishes a conception that binds the various uses 
together as does the idea of the rule of God. 

5. The ideal of Jesus and that of the scribes.— 
Jesus’ conception of the kingdom ‘of heaven was 
not developed out of that of the scribes. It was 
the antithesis of that. The story of the Tempta- 
tion marks the definite rejection of the popular 
idea. For there would have been no ground for 
the temptation of Jesus, in regard to the Messianic. 
office, if that ideal which He put away as funda- 
mentally evil had not been the ideal of His people. 
His ideal was born out of His own inner experi- 
ence of the rule of God. Hence for Him the 
kingdom in its: fundamental idea was something 
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to be realized from within, quietly and gradually, 
by spiritual means. The scribes, on the contrary, 
looked for a kingdom to be realized from without, 
In a spectacular and supernatural manner. This 
is plain from certain references in the Gospel itself. 
Thus, when Jesus entered Jerusalem riding on an 
ass, and all the crowds shouted Hosanna, His dis- 
ciples thought that He was now at last to set up 
a visible Messianic banner, and they hailed the 
coming kingdom of their father David (Mk 129); 
Thus the establishment of the kingdom was associ- 
ated in their minds with outward pomp. ‘The dis- 
ciples of Jesus, even after the resurrection, seem 
to have thought that the kingdom was to be set up 
In some nriraculous manner, at any rate it was not 
to come through them (Ac 1°). 

This idea of the kingdom is common also in other 
Jewish writings. Thus, e.g., in the Psalms of 
Solomon we read that the Messiah will destroy the 
ungodly nations by the breath of His mouth, and 
He alone will establish the kingdom (172-2). Of 
the same purport is the teaching of the Talmud. 
Deliverance by the Messiah, like the deliverance 
of Israel by Moses, is to come from without, mir- 
aculously, and not at all from within. The Jews 
who are alive at the coming of the Messiah seem 
to have no more to do with the establishment of 
the kingdom than the Jews who are dead, and 
who at the beginning of the Messianic age are 
raised up to enjoy the kingdom (see Weber, Jiid. 
Theol.* pp. 347-354; Hilgenfeld, Die sud. Apoka- 
lyptik, p. 86). 

Again, the popular conception of the kingdom 
of heaven in the time of Jesus was thoroughly 
political and national. This is made plain by the 
Gospel. Thus, ¢.g., the third temptation of Jesus 
presupposes that people thought of the kingdom as 
a political organism. For the suggestion that Jesus 
might secure all the kingdoms of the world and 
their glory—He a carpenter from the little town of 
Nazareth, poor and as yet without a follower— 
would have been psychologically impossible, had 
not the popular view associated world-wide political 
dominion with Messiahship ; and it would not have 
been a temptation of any power to the mind of 
Jesus, had it not been deeply rooted in the Jewish 
heart, and had it not seemed to have strong sup- 
port in the OT itself. 

The Fourth Evangelist tells us that after the 
miracle of feeding the five thousand, Jesus seal 
ceived that the people were about to make Him 
king (Jn 6”). This word is capable only of a 

olitical meaning in this place, and therefore shows 
that the Galilean idea of the kingdom was pol- 
itical. The character and strength of the popular 
view are seen in the request of Salome, seconded by 
James and John (Mk 10°7), and in the question of 
the disciples who, after the resurrection, asked the 
Lord if He would now restore the kingdom to Israel 
Ac 1). 

In ee contrast to this view, the fundamental 
conception of Jesus was, from the first, non-political 
and universal. The rule vzhich He contemplated 
was, primarily, the rule of xod in the heart, a rule 
which He doubtless thought of as transforming the 
entire outward life, social and political, and as bring- 
ing it into harmony with the Divine rule, though 
on this consequence of the inner rule of God He 
gave no explicit teaching. He dwelt on the funda- 
mental spiritual fact of God’s rule in the heart. 
If at times He used the word ‘kingdom’ in the 
sense of the company of men who were under the 
rule of God, He did so without a suggestion of any 
political organization. And when by the ‘ kingdom 
of heaven’ Jesus meant the full realization of His 
ideal in the future age, it is manifest that His con- 
ception is wholly religious in character and uni- 
versal in its scope. Men enter the kingdom from 
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the east and the west—all who have shown the 
spirit of Jesus; and what they inherit is eternal 
]ife (Mt 84: 129534), 

We conclude, then, that just as Jesus derived His 
conception of God from His own experience, so it 
was from His experience of the rule of God that 
He developed His teaching about the kingdom of 
heaven. ‘This teaching was akin to the spiritual 
views of the great prophets, but was wholly unlike 
that of the scribes of His day. See also art. 
ESCHATOLOGY, p. 528 ff. 
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GEORGE HOLLEY GILBERT. 
KISS.— Originally a token of affection belonging 
to the intimate conditions of family life, but ex- 
tended to more general relationships. 

1. To kiss the hands is the expression of respect 
towards seniority and higher rank. Children in 
Oriental homes are taught to rise at the entrance 
of visitors and salute in this way. It is also their 
first form of greeting to parents and adult relatives 
before being kissed on the lips and cheek b, 
them. When two sheikhs meet they kiss each 
other’s hands in recognition of the rank held by 
each. Kissing the hand, or making an attempt to 
do so, often oceurs when one person receives a 
commission from another or undertakes to do some 
work for him. The feeling of respect originating 
in the relationship of child to parent is extended to 
that of employed and employer. 

With regard to the salutation of Judas Iscariot 
(Lk 2247: 48), to have kissed the hand of Christ after 
the interval of absence caused by his conference 
with the chief priests would have been but an 
ordinary tribute of respect, and as such would have 
escaped the notice of ihe disciples, while giving the 
required information to those who had come with 
him. If, on the other hand, the kiss was on the 
face, it was an act of presumption for an Oriental 
disciple to take the initiative in offering to his 
master the salutation of equal friendship. The 
prodigal son, in meeting his father, would be 
described as kissing his hands before being em- 
braced and kissed by the latter (Lk 15”). 

2. Among those of the same age, and where the 
relationships of life permitted it, the salutation is 
given sometimes on the /ips, but more frequently 
on the cheek or neck. For intimate relatives or 
acquaintances of the same sex to part for a time, 
or to meet after a period of separation without 
such salutation, ote seem strained and unnatural 
(Lk 15°). In this form of greeting all thought of 
superior and inferior is lost in the equality of 
affection and identity of interest (Ac 20°). Such 
was the kiss of peace or salutation of good-will 
that prevailed for a time in the congregations of 
the early-Church. It testified to the new bond of 
fellowship in the family of the firstborn, and was 
called a holy kiss (Ro 161°) as a reminder of Chris- 
tian sainthood, and also a kiss of Jove (1 P 514) 
made possible by the love that had given them 
such discipleship and communion. 

G. M. MACKIE. 

KNEELING.—A comparison of the passages that 
refer to bodily posture seems to prove that kneeling 
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is nowhere intended unless the word ‘knee’ (yévv) 
forms part of the expression. The word mpockuvéw, 
usually tr.‘ worship,’ always denotes prostration, not 
kneeling. Kneeling is referred to as—(a) A posture 
of homage. In this sense it was rendered to Christ 
in awe of His person (Mk 10”, Lk 58), and in 
mockery of His claims (Mt 27”). There is no 
instance of Christ Himself paying this homage to 
any man. (6) The posture of a suppliant (Mt 17", 
Mk 1”). In classical literature the suppliant kneels 
and touches the knees, or beard, of the person 
applied to. (c) A poe of prayer. Lk 22 is 
the only instance of this in the Gospels. Among 
the Jews the usual custom (and in the Temple and 
synagogues at ordinary times the invariable custom) 
was to stand at prayer (Mt 6°, Mk 11”, Lk 9°83 
181. 22% etc.). The prayers of Solomon (1 K 8°4= 
2 Ch 6!) and Ezra (Ezr 9°), both offered kneeling in 
the Temple, are altogether exceptional. Beyond 
general (and ambiguous) expressions, ¢.g. Ps 95°, 
Is 45%, any references to particular cases of kneel- 
ing are very rare in the OT (cf. Dn 61). In the 
Jewish Church, Solomon’s prayer is the only 
instance prior to the Captivity. In the Christian 
Church, instances multiply after Pentecost (Ac 
TOOT Ol) AMIE rey tage been due in some 
measure to Hellenistic and Gentile influences. In 
1Ch 29% LXX there is an alteration of ‘heads’ 
to ‘knees’ bowed. The description given in Lk 


22 (not supported by||) occurs in a Gospel of | 


Gentile authorship; and Gentile connexions are 
found in all except one (Ac 9) of the NT pas- 
sages already quoted. If this supposition is cor- 
rect, the spread of kneeling as a posture of prayer 
has an interesting association with the change 
from a national to a universal religion. 

F. 8. RANKEN. 
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KNOCKING. — The guarding of the Oriental 
house-door led to the more elaborate precautions 
with regard to entrance by the city gate. 

4. During the daytime any unannounced ap- 
proach is felt to be unneighbourly, and open to 
suspicion. It is regarded as an act of thoughtless- 
ness or implied contempt to ride up toa Bedawi 
tent from behind. The privacy of domestic life 
forbids a visitor from entering even the walled 
enclosure round the house, without first knocking 
and asking permission. He must wait until his 
call is heard, and the bar of the door or gate, if 
closed, has been removed by a member or servant 
who can conduct him into the house. 

2. It is, however, at night that the difficulty is 
greatest. The family have retired together into 
a room with closed doors, and on account of the 
habit of sleeping with the coverlet drawn over 
the head they usually are unable for a time to 
hear the sound of knocking at the door. In the 
still, elastic air it is also difficult to localize the 
sound. In this way one is often disturbed by the 
loud persistent knocking and summoning by name 
resorted to by a neighbour who has returned late 
at night to his house (Lk 12%). The large wooden 
key of ancient times was too cumbersome to carry 
about, so that even one who had the right to enter, 
or was sure of being welcome, had to wait outside 
until the door was opened (Ac 1236), It was to 
those already familiar with such obstacles and the 
way of overcoming them that Christ said with 
regard to a higher entrance, ‘ Knock, and it shall 
be opened unto you’ (Mt 778); cf. Rev 3” ‘ Be- 
hold, I stand at the door, and knock.’ 

G. M. MACKIE. 

KNOWLEDGE. — See CoNscIOUSNEss, IGNO- 
RANCE, KENOSIS, TEACHING OF JESUS. 
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